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ABUTILON  BouIc  de  Niege,  580 
Due  de  Malakoff,  S81 
Abotilons.  29,  96,  152,  358,  500 
tn  winter,  417 
out  of  doors,  374 
Acacia  lophaiitha,  443 
platjptera,  527 
Acer  poltnatuiH,  455 
Acers  in  the  greenhouse,  121 
Achillea  Ptairoica,  fl.-pl.,  580,  657 
Achimenes  and  Qloxinias,  237 
in  glasshouses,  15 
not  flowering,  450 
Acofiite  on  turf,  592 
the  winter,  110 
Aconites,  503 
Acorus  Calamus,  374 
Acrocliniums,  5o3 
Adam's  Needle  not  blooming.  514 
Adlan fum  dolalrr\foniu,  203 
^fithicnema  grandijlorwn ,  441 
iEthionemas,  the  best,  441 
Agapanthua,  L70,  199 
in  the  open  ground,  514 
in  winter,  547 
Agarieut  eampestrit,  205 
Agothtra  ctrlewfia,  571,  364 
A^ratum,  662 
cultivation  of,  600 
Ailanto  or  Tree  of  Heaven,  lOS 
Atra  coupitoM,  137 
Air  giving  and  temperature,  567 
Alisma  Plantago,  374 
Ailanthus,  full  grown,  195 
All  good,  578,  617 
Almond  tree,  the,  567 
Alocasias,  476 

Aloe,  Partridge-breasted,  444 
vaiiegata,  444 
Alonsoa  linifolio,  612 
Alstrmmeria  aurantioca,  217 
aurca,  217,  232 
haemaniha,  426 
Al-stneuierias,  208 
Altemanthera,  propagating,  627 
Aljssom,  583 

rmarUimum  as  a  teindoxc  itlant,  444 
Amaryllis,  577 
and  Clianthus  Dampicri,  572 
Amaryllises,  428,  447 
growing,  571 

Amateurs,  encouragement  for,  652 
hints  to,  449 
what  they  can  do,  363 
why  they  fail  with  hanly  plants,  264 
Amoeba  fniticosa,  257 
Ainpelopsis,  potting,  494 
Veitrhi,  262 

Veitchl,  propagating,  474 
Anwtochilus,  649 
Andalusians,  423 

Andromeda  arborea,  314  r^-  ■ 

j.poi.ic.soo  Digitized 


Anemone  alha,  SCI 
alpina,  67 
ai^nnina,  17,  107 
c  iinmon  U'ood,  06 
coronnria,  108 
decuitftala,  jtotrert  of,  521 
doable  toppu,  67 
fulgens,  93,  209,  264,  564 
Japan,  66 
narcusiflora,  309 
of  Palestine,  695 
Poppy,  66 
re<l  .la^Kin,  386 
Roltiii.soiiiana,  93 
Anemones,  94,  456,  580,  563 
as  annuals,  245,  583 
Crown,  6s 

Crown,  culture  of,  547 

for  the  London  suburlis,  029,  631,  642 

notes  on,  66 

Palestine,  695 

8ee«i  sowing,  CS 

sowing,  3 

Annuals,  46,  55.  103,  635 
among  shrubs,  75 
and  biennials,  483 
Anemone.s  os,  245 

as  sul>stitutes  for  bedding  plants,  227 

dwarf,  with  variegated  foliage,  678,658 

for  cutting,  058 

for  small  gardens,  03 

half  hanly,  583 

long-lasting,  611 

some  good,  43 

some  useful,  682 

sowing,  386 

sowing  and  raising,  lUO 
tender,  56 

Anthericum  Lfliago,  20S 
Liliostruin  majus,  208 
Anthracite  coal,  581 
Antirrhinums,  301,  409 
dwarf,  176 

transplanting,  6:9,  643 
Ants,  getting  nd  of,  653,  604 
in  greenhouses,  10 
in  Peach  houses,  200 
nest  of,  251 

Aphis  and  hot  water,  226 
Aphides,  227 
in  tlie  garden,  99 
Aplarj',  position  of,  11 
Apparatus,  heating,  464 
Ap^le,  Charlotte,  460 
district,  good,  7 
enemies  of  the,  377 
Golden  Reinettc,  536 
Jelly,  334 
Lord  Derby,  468 
Ribston  on  Pear  stock,  20 
rice,  63 
Apples,  549 
and  Pears,  338 
and  Pears,  gathering,  302 


cagiresed,  627  “I 


Apples,  dessert,  for  cordons,  bushes,  or 
orchard  houses,  369 
dessert,  for  dwarfs,  809 
dessert,  for  standards,  309 
early  dessert,  244 
for  cider  making,  461 
for  dessert,  360 
for  north  walls,  390 
from  the  Midlaiuls,  615 
gathering  and  storing,  331 
good,  535 
list  of  cooking,  78 
list  of  dessert  kinds,  77 
Lord  Suffleld  r.  Keswick  Codlin,  430 
not  keeping,  661 
on  ornamental  trees,  106 
on  walls,  74 
Pippin,  26,  73 
Ribston  Pippins,  7 
storing,  378,  659 
two  good  kitchen,  530 
varieties  of,  535 
Apple  tree,  not  bearing,  378 
old,  at  Tackbrook,  243 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  branches  of  un- 
pruned,  413 

Apple  trees,  blight  on,  268 
canker  in,  486,  523,  550,  598,  633 
diseases  in,  401 
espalier,  74 
from  cuttings,  76 
grafted  on  Paradise  stock,  74 
grafts  of,  633 
grubs  in,  188,  318 
now  they  bear  their  fruit,  413 
insects  and  diseases  of,  77 
mildew  on,  401 
Mistletoe  on,  50,  154 
moss  and  lichen  on,  401 
propagation  of,  74,  661 
singing  to  the,  582 
summer  management  of,  77 
the  standard  form,  74 
various  systems  of  mwing,  535 
winter  management  of,  77 
Apricot,  Musch-musch,  430 
l>ronagation  of  the,  140 
uiiuer  glass,  380 
Apricots,  129 
culture  of,  ISO 
insects  and  diseases  of,  140 
mulching  and  watering,  140 
protecting  the  blossoms,  149 
sudden  death  of  large  branches  of,  378 
suiuiner  management  of,  140 
thinning  the  fruit,  140 
varieties  of,  141,  380 
winter  pruning,  140 
wiring  the  walls,  139 
Aquarium,  arranging  an,  202 
bell  glass,  management  of,  283,  307 
flsh  and  plants  for  an,  111 
flsh  breeding  in,  343,  372 
flsh  for,  295,  319 

fresh  water,  847  D  r  i  n  i  i 

fungus  on  fish  in,  527  v-'liyil 

icsln,544  I  |M|\/PDC|TY 


iishes,  or  Aquarium,  light  for,  300 

management  of  an,  12,  52,  242 
marine,  242 
minnows  for,  295 
plants  for,  269,  512,  544 
sticklebacks  hatching  in,  390 
Aquilema  and  Myosotis,  591 
giandulosa,  425 
Aquilegias,  149,  409 
Arabis,  583 

Araiia  Sieboldi,  474,  514,  534,  554 
trifoliata,  443 
Aralias,  630 

in,  430  Araucaria,  sowing  seeds  of,  350 
Arbutus  Unedo,  433 
Arbutuses,  the,  555 

Arruarta  baleartca  in  hole  in  wall,  657 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  566 
Anieliia  echioides,  615 
Arrangement,  605 
simple  and  effective  foliage,  329 
Artichoke,  the  Oloite,  569 
ttie  Jerusalem,  588 
Artichokes,  516 
w  of  un-  Globe,  200,  457 

Jerusalem,  556 

Jerusalem,  heavy  crop  of,  449 
33  planting  Jerusalem,  20 

Arum  family,  tlie,  417 
Arum  Lily,  464 
double-spathed,  475 
Arum  Lilies,  600,  571 
planted  out,  417 
Arundo  consplcua,  323,  373 
conspicua  and  Hollies,  433,  450 
Donax,  373 

Ashes,  wood  and  leaf,  577 
A.sparogus,  25,  516 
and  Seakale  beds,  532 
bed,  forming,  532 
beds,  556 

beds  in  autumn,  251 
culture  of,  530 
5  cutting,  166 

early,  61,  449 
for  ornament,  210 
forcing,  518 
or  Buna  Kale,  157 
seaweed  as  manure  for,  577 
sowing  and  planting,  73 
tops  of,  328 
Asphalte,  345 
Aspidistra  lurida,  443 
1  of,  378  Aster  Ainellus  major,  657 
seed,  573 

Asters,  165,  631,  642 
China,  as  cut  flowers,  30 
to  raise,  100 
Astrantia  major,  596 
Attic,  bats  in.  664 

,  807  Attics,  keeping  plants  in,  818 
Aubrietid  oiltuijea,  54 
purpurea,  54 
Aubrletia^S  108,  583 

OrigiiiaiMltJSiJlt.,, 
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Aucul>a  japonica,  681 
Aucubos,  mole  and  female,  597 
Auricula,  206  ; 

alpine,  197 
offaeta,  482 

Auriculas,  117,  817,  405 
after  bloomingr,  156 
alpine,  109,  116  197 
alpine,  for  flower  beds,  43 
alpine,  projia^ation  of,  230 
culture  of,  work  on,  634 
double,  873 

flowering  in  autumn,  260 
routing  new,  61 
show,  463 

transplanting,  629,  643 
Australia,  plants  for,  420,  450,  464 
Autumn,  442 

A\enue  of  tapering  trees  (Cj-press),  025 
trees  for,  306 

At  enues  of  tapering  trees,  621 
Aviary,  birds  for,  347  ,  872 
foreign  birds  for,  319 
outdoor,  576,  605 
fninting  an,  347,  372 
A>  lesbury  Ducks,  52,  123 
Azalea  glauca,  212 
indica,  206 
i»di«o  a/ftfl,  606 
mollis,  601 
mollis  in  i>ots,  499 
Mrs.  Buist,  699 
l•os»flora,  364 
the  Indian,  607 
th€  xchiU  Indian,  0o6 
Azaleas,  15,  96.  116,  126.  133,  1.66,  316,  660 
after  blooming,  120 
and  Camellias,  292 
and  Imantophyllums,  399 
culture  of,  .691,  624 
double  white,  46.3 
from  seed,  261,  262 
hardy, 386 
imported,  202 
Inaion,  366 
loafless,  344 

not  blooming,  30,  450,  404 
over-potted,  40,  4*. 
propagating.  96 
pruning,  79 
syringing,  60,  0.34 


B 

Bacon  as  it  is  cured  in  Yorkshire,  r.l2, 
527 

l’.alnain,  the  Zanzibar,  881 
Balsams,  281,  571 
growing  for  exhibition,  CCS 
Bamboos,  874,  420 
hardy,  274 
in  the  open  air,  427 
Banana,  the,  483 
Chintu,  in  fruit,  467 
Tree  Fern,  Ac.,  539 
Bananas,  culture  of,  4C7 
Bank,  carpet  for,  662 
clayey,  plants  for,  849 
Barberry  blhrht,  477 
common,  lighted  leaver  of,  477 
culture  of  the,  196 
Barberries,  554 
evergreen,  697 
Bartoiiia  aurea,  323 
Baskets,  flower,  59 
hanging,  56 

zinc  pans  for  hanging,  .59 
Bats  in  attic,  664 

Bean,  dwarf  yellow  Canadian  Kidney,  24 
white-seeded  Kidney,  188 
Beans,  117,  189,  492,  f.l7 
and  Peas  v.  mice,  004 
and  Tomatoes,  818 
Broad,  4,  568 
Butter,  or  Mont  d’Or,  S2S 
dw  arf  French,  r»89 
VVench,  25 

French,  presen  ing,  370,  420 
Haricot,  and  their  culture  In  France,  602 
Haricot,  cooking.  111 
presening,  828 

presen  ing,  for  winter  use,  .589 
Runner,  336,  .592 
Scarlet  Runners,  culture  of,  90 
Be<lding  arrangements,  summer,  648 
permanent,  108 

plants,  arrangement  of.  211,  218,  219 
spring,  8S8 
winter.  388 

Beds  and  borders,  470 
Beehives,  576,  GfH 
improved,  11 
wasps  in,  294 
Bee,  queen,  421 
Bees,  after  sw  arms,  214 
artifleial  swarming,  136,  21 4 
costs  of  second  sw  anns,  137 
comb  foundation,  41 
comb,  melting  old,  576,  604 
condemned,  S>4 
destroying,  883,  3C0 
driven,  uniting  to  stocks,  294 
drones,  421 
dying,  148 

electing  brood  of,  242 
facts  for  beginners,  62 
feeding,  110 
feeding  sj-rup  for,  872 
habits  of,  62 
in  housa  roof,  834,  480 
keeping,  576 

natural  history,  notes  on,  421,  -'ll  / 
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Bees,  removing  dead,  590 
seasonable  notes  on,  214,  258,  294,  833, 
871,  590 

spring  feeding,  hiving,  &c.,  62 
stocks  qucenless,  110 
supering,  201 
Bupering  straw  hi\  cs,  180 
supering  swanns.  18U 
swarming,  301 
to  handle  with  impunity,  52 
to  obtain  i>ure  conrb  hone> ,  51 
traneferring,  62,  88,  187 
uniting,  371 

unitloff  sw  arms,  148  • 

wild,  acstrov  ing,  807 
w  ild,  in  bank,  307 
winter  food  for,  590 
w  orker,  421 
young  queen,  406 
Bee  veil,  52 

Beer  from  honevcorab,  527 
hop,  63,  202 
spnrce,  290 
Beet,  26,  354,  617 
too  largo,  300 
w  Inter  treatment  of,  HY‘2 
Beets,  492 

Beetroot,  storing,  431 
Beetle,  the  Black  Vine,  233 
Beetles  ill  houses,  318 
to  destroy,  3.59 

Beginners,  hints  for,  4.57,  469,  483,  505,  539 
Begonia  Carrierei,  657 
Fuclishia-like,  634 
fuchsioldes,  474 
nete  trinter-flotrering,  5.57 
insigtiis,  432 
Rex, 476 
I'eitchii,  443 
Bi^goiiias,  006 

flne-foliagMl,  from  seed,  121 
flne-Ieaved,  87,  409 
for  bedding,  79 
for  winter  decoration,  538 
how  to  grow,  622 
large-leaved,  661 
Mr.  Laing's,  186 
notes  on,  363 
ornamental-leaved,  449 
propagating,  827 
{iro^tagating  tu1>erous,  292 
raising,  29 
ro-.starting,  685 
sowing  act'd  of,  677,  610,  624 
to  propagate  tuberous,  82 
tuberous-rooted,  46,  .56,  274,  348,  610 
tulierous,  for  bedding,  38,  103 
tuberous,  repotting,  60U 
V  ariegated-lMved,  under  stam,  476 
winter-flowering,  to  grow,  179,  5.56 
Belladonna  Lilies  in  pots,  381 
Cell  flower,  the  Chinese,  426 
the  climbing,  481 
Berberis  arlstata,  257,  2S9 
Aquifoiium,  fruit  of,  477 
Darwinl,  106,  600 
Darwinl  and  stenophylla,  157 
Darwinl,  pruning.  213 
Japonica,  167 
Bernes  and  birds,  536 
Biennials,  55 
and  annuals,  483 
and  perennUds,  223 
sowing,  217 
when  to  sow,  217 
Bignonla  radloans,  438 
Tweediana,  578 
Bindweed,  882,  407 
injurious  to  chickens,  2SS 
Rock,  442 

Birds  and  lierries,  536 
and  Crocuses,  591.  629,  642 
and  Peas,  103 
and  seeds,  138,  .595 
V.  slugs  and  snails,  202 
Austrian  Urass,  384 
breetling  Canaries,  190 
cage,  insects  on,  383 
canary,  676 
for  aviary’,  347,  872 
foreign,  for  aviary,  819 
for  stock,  437 
of  passage,  834 
think  of  the,  540 
Biscuits,  oatmeal,  495 
Blackberry,  American,  390 
Blackbemes,  281,  556 
American,  402 
well-grown,  328 
Black  Currant,  the,  225 
disease,  448 

Blaok  Currants,  blanching  and  watering, 
225 

gathering,  225 
varieties  of,  225 

Black  Currant  bushes,  bud  on,  583,  C15 
propagatii^,  225 
jiruning,  2^ 

Black  Hamburgh,  planting,  634 
Blackthorns  fulling,  36 
Blunc-mange,  255 
Blight,  American,  241,  340,  877 
Barlierry,  477 
cure  for,  35 
on  Apple  trees,  268 
on  Brussels  Sprouts,  675 
on  Honeysuckle,  566,  677,  696 
Blind  for  \  inery-,  31 
Blinds  for  plant  hou.ses,  9 
Bocoonia  cordata,  274,  822 
Bog  garden,  a  natural,  521 
idants  for,  386 

'pgs,  artificial,  a^  what  to  plant  in  them, 


Boiler,  Loughborough,  345,  420 
Boilers,  coil,  464 

greenhouse  and  hothouse,  some  advk'e 
about,  540 

Bomarea  covferta,  6,  167, 

Bomareas,  new  rarietiee  of,  BV5 
Bone  dust,  239 

Bones,  reducing,  for  manure,  160 
Books,  new ,  372 
Border,  arranging  a  mixed,  65 
Cloves  and  Carnations,  138 
flowers  for,  662 
herbaceous,  447 
herbaceous,  manure  for,  430 
mixed,  in  August,  247 
plants  for  sh^y,  61 
j>lants,  haiviy,  203 
riblion,  6*KS 

south,  cropping  the,  47S 
sunny,  flowers  for,  3.59 
utilising  greenhouse,  572 
Borders  and  beds,  476 
cropping  fruit  tree,  20 
hardy  flowers  for,  79 
herb^ous,  4,  85,  353,  876,  426 
herbaceous,  manure  for,  4.'>1 
iidxed  flower,  415,  502 
plants  for,  471 
plants  for  sunless,  44 
Vine,  82 

w  inter  work  on,  546 
Borecole,  517 
Botany,  study  of,  509 
Bottle  Gourd,  182 
Bougain>  tllea  glabra,  70,  S>1 
Bougainvilleas.  428 
Bouguft,  an  artieVu,  IWJ 
Bompiets,  flowers  for,  610 
w  inter,  flowers  for,  579 
Bouvardia,  the,  020 
(double),  Alfred  .Veuner,  599 
Bouvardias,  16,  132,  277.  875.  4  »2,  447 
choice,  462 
culture  of,  27S 
double,  599 
ill  frame,  650 
in  summer,  292 
proii^ation  of,  27.8 
striking,  514 
treatment  of,  102 
Box  edgings,  clipping,  40,  214 
relaying,  8 

Bracken,  establLshing,  440 
in  church  decorations,  336 
Brahma  cockerel,  points  of,  333 
Bramhl*,  double  white,  341 
Branches,  healing  broken,  508 
Bread,  horae-iuadc,  872 
home-made,  yeast  for,  296 
how  to  make  goofi,  372 
w  holemeal,  423 
Breeding  pigeons,  52 
Bridge  muie  of  boards,  526 
solid  wooden,  526 
Bridges,  kitchen  garden,  526 
Brier  s^s,  591,  614 
Broccoli.  617,  644 
and  Cauliflower,  .555 
Cabbage,  646 
earthing  up,  328 
for  winter  and  spring,  479 
planting  out,  220 
purple  sprouting,  454 
raising,  24,  34 
self-protecting  328 
.Snow's  Winter  White,  532,  C()4 
the  Seed  l>ed,  118 
time  to  plant,  IIS 
time  to  sow,  llS 
to  plant,  139 
varieties  of,  118 
Veltch’s  Spring  White,  574 
w  inter,  85 

BrodUra  coccinea,  545 
Drodiicas,  545 
Broom,  Spanish,  257 
white-flowered,  433 
yellow,  cutting  back,  6.59 
Brugiiiansia  saiiguinea,  442 
Brussels  Sprouts,  81,  3,59.  492,  617,  5.56, 
003, 617 
blight  on,  575 
clunblng  of,  24 
Bvekhean,  the  fringed,  387 
Buda  Kale,  blanching,  655 
Buddleia  globosa,  329 
Bu^  and  scale,  destroying,  S9.'» 

Vines  affected  with,  395 
Bulb  beds,  pennanent,  4.54 
Bullis,  281,  376,  395.  4.58 
after  flowering,  47 
and  tubers,  420 
forcing,  447 
for  next  spring,  374 
from  the  Cape,  120 
Gladioli  and  other,  655 
hardy,  497 

hardy,  for  spring  blooming,  3S7 

Hyacinth,  44 

manures  for  IS 

Narcissi,  131 

planting  late,  321 

removing  to  greenhouse,  G84 

repotting  Lily,  14 

spring,  288,  321 

sunny  spots  for,  546 

taking  up  Qladioli.  109 

treatment  of  Cape,  513 

tubers,  and  corms,  ICO 

watering,  627 

Bullfinches  attacking  Gooseberry  bushes, 


Butter  Beans,  or  Mont  d’Or,  328 
Butterbur,  374 
Buttertworts,  the,  541 
ItoHan,  541 


c 

CABBAGE,  207,  644,  645 
pickled,  480 
Re«i  Dutch,  573 
sowing,  24 

young  in  autumn,  323 
Cabbages,  318,  517 
and  Cauliflowers,  .573 
cutting,  206 
failing,  251 
nice  alsh  of,  347 
led,  646 
sow  ing,  250 
spring,  220,  455 
winter,  518 

Cabbage  beds,  old,  284 
Cacalia  articulata,  60 
Cactus,  Rol>-8hape<l  or  Cat's-tall,  444 
Cacti,  treatment  of,  262 
tw  o  good  white,  239 
Cage  birds,  insects  on,  338 
Cake,  Bath,  544 

buttermilk,  296  * 

cornflour,  296 

131*011  ia,  149 

Madeira,  255 

scrap,  512 

soda,  452 

C'akes,  Alliert,  superior,  14'.» 
ground  rice,  2.55 
saucer,  255 
tea,  527 

Caladiuin  virginicutii,  374 
Culadiums,  15,  428,  Ikl6 
Calamus  Linden f.  51.5 
Calceolaria  cuttingo,  CUO,  610 
herbaceous,  culture  of,  286 
viulai'ea,  426 

Calceolarias,  4,  46.  212,  567 
and  Carnations,  eS5 
and  Cinerarias,  :i64,  465 
and  Ueranitims,  liedding,  591 
liedding,  628 
herbaceous,  316 
shrubby,  188 
wintering  bedding,  404 
Calla  lethiopica,  443,  .580 
srthiopica,  planting  out,  326 
double-epathed,  475 
Callas,  500 
double-spathed,  475 
Caltha  palustris,  266 
Caltroj^,  the  Water, [S97 
Calycanthus  floridus)  212 
Camellia  japonica,  fruit  of,  .351 
buds  dropping,  132 

Camellias,  288,  324,  375,  405, 414,  432,  4Ga 
583,  580.  643 
after  flowering,  78 
and  Azaleas,  292 
and  Callas,  planting  out,  192 
buds  falling  off,  6,  19 
culture  of,  673,  650 
dropping  their  petals.  45 
failing,  58 
from  s^,  261 
hardiness  of,  559 
in  rooms,  336 
in  the  open  air,  635 
leaves,  gum  on,  103 
on  bock  walls,  30 
outdoors  in  Wales,  6.58 
seed  of,  390 

Campanula,  a  fine  autumn,  297 
garganica,  899,  677 
garganlca  and  frogilis,  470 
pereicyfoHa,  297 
persicifolia  alba-plena,  6.57 
pumila,  217 
pumila  alba,  613 
pyramidalis,  823 
rapuncuioides,  481 
Van  Ilouttei,  057 
Campanulas,  209,  470.  596,  .577 
tall-growing,  481 
Canary  Creeper,  the,  582 
Canary,  egg-bound.  242,  319 
losing  feathers,  5i6,  604,  618 
with  Dad  throat,  626,  576 
Canaries,  576 
breeding,  111 
dying,  372,  384 
insects  In,  242,  294 
not  hatching  their  eggs,  242 
re<l  mites  in,  17U 
Candle  plant,  69 

Canker  in  Apple  trees,  486,  528,  550,  598. 
633 

in  fruit  trees,  390,  5.56 
Canker  wee<l,  606 
Cantua  dependens,  121 
C&pe  Heath,  specimen  of,  489 
Cape  Heaths  and  their  culture,  489 
Cardamine  osarifolia,  504 
Cardoons,  570 
Carnation,  Andalusia,  599 
Clove,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  266 
Carnations,  275,  276,  387,  409,  435,  580 
and  Calceolarias,  635 
and  Piootces.  46,  2SS,  442,  519,  642.  652 
and  Plcotees  not  rooting,  635 
and  Pinks,  248 
liorder,  280 
border  and  tree,  5in 
Clove  and  border,  403 
C  love,  selection  of,  403 
11  culture  of  tree,  108 
1.35 


563 

Bullrushes,  the  great,  37^ 
Buns,  holkiav,  255 
Burning  Ijunp,, 

Butonuis 
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Camatioos  off,  3:;o 
flotst,  005  ”  . 

for  foUowteg' winttr,  «3 
from  cutting*,  M4 
aroup  <tf  $eJ/reolour$d  birdrr,  fro 
Id  frame,  660 
in  town*,  276 
in  winter,  650 
tayering,  596 
not  blooming  220,  233 
or  Picotees,  ^4 

perpetual -flowering,  56,  286,  enl, 
twrpetual  from  seed,  286 
Piootees  and  Pinks,  330 
planting  out,  98 
propontion  of,  230 
»elf-ooloured  Clove,  427 
transplanting,  311 
tree,  458 

tree  or  perpetual,  606 
« inter-flowering,  475 
Carolina  Allspice,  212 
Car^  beddlM,  G31,  643 
for  bank.  G62 
Carrota.  26,  517 
and  their  culture,  85 
and  Turiiipa,  604 
early  Horn,  153 
Shorthorn,  220 
winter  treatment  of,  402 
young,  157 

Casiia  Jloriburula,  179 
CaMias,  170 
Cassinia  fulrida,  426 
Castor-oil  plants,  503 
when  to  sow,  18 

Catalogues,  showy  florists’,  592,  019,  036, 
/IcTittr,  646 

CofananrA/  Cftnilea,  217 
Caterpillar,  cure  for  the  Oooselierry,  126 
the  Oooseberr>-,  105,  172 
Cateipillars,  227' 
and  Gooseberry  trees,  87 
and  weevils,  377 
on  Geraniums,  371 
on  Gooseberrieo,  W,  104 
Cats  in  gardens,  SM.  870 
injuring  trees,  40,  61 
Cat’s  tails,  874 
CattUw^,  a,  640 
Cauliflower,  the,  616 
Autumn  Giant,  328,  386 
Sutton’s  first  crop,  206 
Cauliflowers.  818,  517 
and  Broccoli, 
and  Cabbages,  578 
and  ntanure,  327 
autumn-sown,  327 
clubbing,  455,  479 
early,  in  trenches,  7  4 
notes  on,  199 
soU  for,  479,  493 
soalng.  24,  812 
winter  treatment  of,  402 
evanothus,  Qloire  de  Versailles,  210,  257 
Celandine,  108 
U\e  lesMT.  131 
(Vleriac,  005,  644,  648 
Celery,  ISO,  153,  282,  492,  555,  517,  644 
cankered.  127 
early,  117 

earthing  up,  28SC  250.  268,  312.  .‘(28 
fly  in,  288 
for  exhibition,  603 
last  planting  of,  207 
tuaggoi,  532 
piping,  25 

punts  for  field  cultivation,  643 
trenches,  580 
winter  treatment  of,  40*2 
Celaia  cretica,  200,  343 
Cement  for  hot-water  piiH*s,  663 
reading  lamp,  573 
Centaurea,  476 
Cyanus,  107 
Centaureas,  441 
Cemu  flagelliformif ,  444 
Cesspools,  613 

Cestnini  aurantiacum,  364 
Ch^wrdorea,  a,  649 
Charcoal,  214 
in  Vine  borders,  92 
Cheese  and  cream,  202 
Cheese  cakes,  lemon,  256 
Cheiranthiis  alpinus,  505 
Chemicals,  solutions  of,  635 
Cherry,  Belle  de  Mfmtreull,  1x5 
double-blossomed,  629 
the.  as  a  standard,  138 
Cherries,  129,  153,  549 
bush.  158 
hush  in  pots,  159 
choice,  126 
culture  of,  125 
inpou,  380 
on  uaDs,  158 
pruning,  156 
varieties  of,  159,  3S1 
Cherry  house,  tlie,  3s*0 
ventilation  of,  380 

Cherr}-  trees,  insects  arnl  diseases  of,  139 
propagating,  158 
renovating  old,  158 
niestnot,  the  sweet  Hiunish,  175 
Cbestnats,  the  culture  of,  173 
Chicken,  242 
insect  food  for,  202 
rearing  In  confinement,  465 
^Spanish,  149 

Chicks  and  hens,  milk  for,  437 
thickens,  bindweed  injurious  to,  28-‘l 

rmopin,  eai,  flW 

dUrrhrBa  in,  295 

t^ipofn.  11, 42. 63. 110,  i^jgjtizecli 


Ch:conj,  84 

culttire  of,  61 

Chimonanthus  grandiflorus,  484 
China  Asters  as  cut  flowers,  S9 
Chionanthus  vtrglnica,  21 2 
Chionodoxa  LucTli».  S,  28,  108,  f^4 
Choisj'a  and  Olearia,  554 
Chorozema  cordatum  splendena,  864 
Chou  de  Burghley,  366,  517,  646 
Christmas  Rose,  the,  679 
a  spotted^  503 
the  great,  367 
white,  572 

Christmas  Roses,  410,  479,  483,  500 
in  pots,  327 
propagating,  654 
seedling,  503 

Chrysanthemum,  the,  608 
blooms  spotted,  569 
Burridgeanum  and  Dunnetti,  107 
coronarium,  241 
cuttings,  81,  38,  40 
earlv,  Model,  349 
Felicite,  559,  570 
fniteeeene,  57 
segetum,  232 
tricolor,  43 

yellow,  for  late  blooms,  601 
Chrysanthemums,  96,  165,  237,  281,  324, 
376,  888,  410,  469,  491,  61»,  531,  079, 
580,  653 

after  flowering.  28,  510,  542 
blue-flowered,  638 
changing  colour,  18,  494 
cuttings  of,  542 
deteriorating,  463 
display  of,  479 
dying  off,  520 
early-flow'ering,  297 
fading,  f42 
fly  on,  252,  282 

for  conservatory  decoration,  538 

for  cut  flowers,  116,  609 

for  exhibition,  32^1 

for  ereenhoiisfs,  69 

for  London  ganlens,  059 

for  open  air,  613 

for  snvall  greenhouses,  491,  .53S 

growing,  546 

in  pots,  169 

in  winter,  626 

Japanese,  542,  559  572 

Japanese,  for  winter,  664 

large,  483 

late  w  hite,  651,  C64 

lists  of,  491 

open-air,  629 

out  of  doors,  SO 

propagating,  402 

single,  246 

stands  for,  479 

sulphate  of  ammonia  for,  032 
summer-flowering,  349 
useful,  for  cut  flow’ers,  449 
>  ellow,  for  late  bloom,  CIO 
Churt'h  decoration,  359 
decorations,  Bracken  and  Virginian 
Creeper  in,  336 
Ciller  maKing,  Apples  for,  401 
Cineraria  maritima,  .%2 
white,  578,  610 

Cinerarias,  46,  68,  70,  137.  132,  248,  :5.'.3, 
365.  476,  500,  567.  648,  W'd 
and  Calceolarias,  364,  403 
and  Primulas,  304,  431 
failing,  392 
in  greenhouse,  651 
in  vinery,  343 
in  winter,  558 
Urt^e  foliage  on,  343 
saving  seed  of,  664 
Cuttings,  w’intering,  34.’t 
Citrons  and  Oranges,  414 
Ci'drastii  nmuren.sUi,  379,  591 
Clematis,  Algerian,  63;t 
a  yellow  hardy,  613,  640 
cirrhosa,  502  " 
graveolens,  613 
iiidirisa,  6 
in  pots,  69 

Jarkmani,  pruning,  818 
Jackman’s,  243 
montana,  454 
with  small  flowers,  120 
vellow,  635 

Clematises,  96,  855,  501 
and  other  climbers,  232 
and  Roses,  335 
cutting  back,  311 
in  pots,  79 
select,  .501 
white,  850 

Clerodendron  Balfouri,  200,  S8l 
not  flowering,  476 
Clerodendrons,  476 
Clianthus  Dompieri,  621,  649 
Dampieri  ana  Amar^  llis,  .572 
puniceus  and  Dampieri,  601 
Climber,  common  Hop  (u,  426 
/or  cool  greenhouse.  363 
for  ferneiy,  120 
for  small  femerv,  58 
for  wall,  220 
growing  naturally,  146 
Climbers,  4,  104, 117,  280.  375,  443 
and  Roses,  6.53 

evergreen,  for  sunny  and  draughty 
situation,  633 
flowering,  651 
for  KunletiH  walls,  44,  56 
for  warm  fernery,  21 
for  w  ann  greenhouse,  a  few,  SSI 
greenhouse,  20 

hardy^v  the  seaside,  .592.  629 


CUmbere,  urrong  toay  of  gracing,  146 
Clove,  the  old  crimson,  273 
Cloves  and  Carnations  tor  borders,  133 
self-coloured,  406 
Club  Moss,  Golden,  flio 
Coal,  anthracite,  581 

Cob  Nuts  and  Fillierls,  Kenti-Ji  svMem  r>i 
culture,  190 
Cochins,  423,  494,  527 
points  of  buff,  295 
insects  in,  384,  423 
Cockroaches  and  crickets,  411 
Cockscomb,  culture  of,  0 
Cock,  Spanish  and  Dorking,  cross  be¬ 
tween,  544 
Cocoa-nut  refuse,  8 
Coelogyne  cristata.  47 
Coil  l)oiler«.,  464 
Coleu-s,  heat  for,  384 
Coleuses,  281,  344 
propagating,  332 
Colewort,  Rosette,  240 
Colew  orts,  419 
to  transplant,  139 
w  inter,  220 

Coltsfoot  tea  for  a  cough,  128 
wine,  to  make,  123 
Columbine,  Rocky  Mountain,  149 
Columbines,  149,  208,  42.5,  470 
and  Daisies,  189 
how  to  improve,  386 
h3  bridising,  386 
vaHout  160,  151 
Comfrey  for  winter  food,  436 
variegated,  245 

Composts  for  potting  and  borders,  214 
Compote  of  Apples  for  dessert,  .’547 
Concrete  edgings,  676 
t'onifers  ana  other  trees,  5S6 
t’onsen'atory,  237 
a  naturally  arrangetl,  221 
beating,  572,  .581  ' 
small  town,  management  of,  635 
tw  o  plants  for  the,  510 
Cojiservatorie*  aa  they  should  be,  221 
jneturesque,  261 
Convolvulus  family,  the,  355 
mauritanicus,  107,  442 
minor,  612 

tricolor  Rose  Queen,  285 
tricolor,  varieties  of,  285 
Coreopsis,  annual  and  pereonial,  563 
lanceolata,  362,  657 
Innceolata,  flovoers  of,  56S 
tinctoria,  43 
Cornflower,  476 
Cornflowers,  227,  441,513 
Corn,  mixeii,  for  poultry,  895 
Corn  salad,  20 
Coronilla  glauca,  414 
CoiTeas,  305 
Cotoneasters,  212 
Crabs,  Siberian,  396 
Cramp  in  ctuckeiis,  631,  666 
Cranberry  culture,  624 
Crassulas,  culture  of.  4.32 
(.’rategus  iiarvifolia,  212 
Cream  and  cheese,  202 
to  make  marble,  466 
Creels,  Irish,  676 
Creeper,  flowering,  635 
for  thaU'hed  roof,  464,  472 
Creepers,  annual,  for  trellis-w  ork,  654 
fernery,  260 

hardy  bright-flowered,  696,  614 
wire  frame  for,  681 
Cricket  ground,  renovating.  613 
Crickets  and  cockroaches,  411 
ill  stove  house,  664 
Crocus,  autumn,  542 
lioryi,  547 
bulbs,  454 
Crocuses,  13,  533 
after  flowering,  100,  116 
after  blooming,  248,  26.S 
and  birds,  591,  029,  642 
and  mice,  480,  510 
and  Snowdrops,  450 
taking  up,  109 
Crojw,  penuanent,  46<1 
i-otatlon  of,  460 
Crown  Daisies,  336 
Cucumber  a  vegetable,  10 
Uoiineuil,  lai^  white,  109 
large  white,  169 
small  Russian,  182 
squirting,  49 
the  best,  21 
t/elloic  Dutch,  182 

Cucumbers,  97,  117,  153,  266,  232,  313, 
338,  876,  415,  617,  586,  (i64 
culture  of,  36 
early,  551 
feitllisiiig,  182.  234 
grow  ing,  328 
hotbed  for,  5 
in  cold  frames,  1.57 
ill  frames,  154 
not  swelling,  169 
raising,  24,  .34 
renovating,  220 
rid(^e,  71 

thn}M  on,  184,  206 
turning  j'ellow,  184 
winter,  250 
Currant,  the  Red,  650 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  551 
cutting,  4 
for  market,  353 
insects  on,  225 
on  W'alls,  225 

propogation  of  Rod  and  White,  225 
Re<f and  White,  225 

training  and  pruning  of  Red  aiwl  Wh'Ue, 

225  Origina 


Currant  bushes,  Black,  bud  on,  688,  615 
Black,  planting,  430 
old.  224 

Red,  green  grub  on,  662 
summer  pruning,  139,  934 
Custard,  an  economical,  2f.6 
a  .simple,  495 

Cut  throats,  breeding,  576,  fkl't 
Cuttings,  506,  606 
fruit  trees  from,  7 
strikii^,  605 

Cycads,  Tree  Pern,  and  Banana,  5»9 
Cyclamen,  620 
autumn-flowering,  3 
European,  3 
hedertrfolium,  2 
in  unheated  greenhouses,  2 
Ivy  leaved,  2 
Seapolitanum,  2 
Persian,  2 
persicum,  2 
spring-flowering,  3 
winter-flowering,  3 

Cyclamens,  6,  58,  152,  280,  324,  456,  567 
after  blooming,  102, 120,  199 
autumn,  443 
dying,  316 
Kuropean,  2 
hardy.  2 

in  glasshouses,  46 
in  winter.  464 
Persian,  in  winter,  352 
seedling,  6,  293 

summer  treatment  of,  64.3,  650,  663 
Cydonia  Japonica,  IOC 
Cypents  Fapytus,  579 
Cypress,  avenue  of,  625 
Cyprip^ium  spe^bile,  600 
Cytisus  fllipes,  grafting,  516 
purpurtus,  whiU  varietet  of,  433 
raceinofuis,  out  of  doors,  137 


DACTYLOPIUS  Adonldum.  213 
Daffodil,  early  dwarf,  4.3 
the  great,  505 
the  Tenhy,  lu 
Daffodils,  94,  227,  410,  58.3 
a  group  of,  96 
in  pots,  102 
not  flow  ering,  116,  153 
single  turning  double,  130 
w  here  to  plant,  546 
wild.  564 

Dahlia  cuttings,  31,  40 
double,  628 

how  to  propagate  the,  563 
Dahlias,  4,  117,  139,  237,  817,  8.37, 353,  470, 
680 

Cactus,  605,  642 

double,  for  open  garden  in  London,  642. 
652 

exhibition,  506,  609 
from  cuttings,  441,  464 
from  seed,  4,  363,  406 
in  a  Lancashire  garden,  453 
in  the  open  ground,  531,  548 
lifting  and  wintering  roots  of,  886 
pot  roots  of,  691,  610,  024 
single,  360,  363,  874,  405,  442,  472,  4S2, 
503,  513,  514,  613. 641, 
single,  from  seed,  55.  012 
single,  pegging  down,  652 
single,  sowing  seed  of,  634 
sow  ing  from  seed,  4 
storing,  514 

storing  tubers  of,  862,  405 
thrips  on.  359 
tying  out,  287 
wintering  roots  of,  483 
w  ith  had  centres,  465,  411 
Daisy,  Crown,  241 
culture,  546 
double  w  hite,  580 
Daisies,  beds  of  double,  96 
Crown,  4.3,  630 
destro.v  ing  lawn,  565 
garden,  and  how  to  grow  them,  151 
Michaelnum,  302,  442 
on  law  ns,  40,  658 
Pari.s,  57,  245 
roots  of,  on  lawn,  359 
to  divide  roots  of,  174 
Dandelion,  .589 
Daphne  Blogayana,  5 
(’iieorum,  208 
Indian,  550,  670 
indioa,  .5.56,  570 
.Mezereiim,  534,  504 
sweet-scented,  481 
Daphnes,  554 
in  glasshouses,  15 
Datura  Knightii,  364,  899 
Daturas.  335,  399 
Decoration,  church,  659 
1  church,  flowers  for,  370 
indoor,  evergreens  for,  :i3f» 
table,  foliage  for,  878 
Delphinium  Ajacis,  440 
iiudicaule,  658 

Delphiniums,  96,  206,  209,  470 
and  Pyrethrum*.  409 
Dentaria  polyphylla,  531 
Desfontoinea,  554 
Dessert,  Apples  for,  309 
IViitxia  crenuta  flore-pleno,  234,  257.  2.5 
double,  234,  258 
giucilis,  450,  580 
gracilis,  propagating,  222 
Deiitzios,  1.32 
,  ^  treatment  of,  404 
I  fWDillfiuH.  223 
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Diant  hiis  barbatus  magnlficus,  fl.-pl., 
057 

caurasicus,  273 
dent08U8,  273 
diodematus,  C27 
bUiierbuM,  273 
Kvlvestrib,  273 
DictAinnUB  Fraxinclla,  210 
Dictionary  of  garden  flowuni,  004 
“  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  IlluHtrated," 
050 

Diolytra,  out-of-doors,  08 
spcclabilis,  44,  50,  50,  lOS,  335,  404  ,  505, 
591 

Dielytras  in  pots,  78 
Diervilla  trifida,  212 
Diosnia  ericoides,  538 
Di pladeiila  avuttia,  301 
Dipladenias,  470 
for  supplying  cut  flowers,  391 
Disease,  Black  Currant,  448 
in  English  Orchids,  592,  614,  029 
in  fow^,  030 
of  poultr}',  004 
Division  and  renewal,  505 
Dorking  and  Spanish  cock,  cross  between, 
544 

Doronicums,  the,  504 
Doves,  ring,  384,  423 
Draewna  congesta  and  rubra,  443 
for  rooms,  488 
grove  in  the  Seilly  Jslf*,  385 
Dracaenas,  pink-cofoure<l,  573 
Drawing,  plain,  work  on,  575 
Duck,  roast,  vegetarian,  334 
Ducks,  Cayuga,  422 
not  hatching,  202 
Dutchman's  pii>e,  500 


Earwigs,  242 

Echeveria  me 


JLl  Echeveria  metallica,  SOI 
retusa,  398 

Echeverias,  culture  of,  531 
in  winter,  572 
propagating,  299 
Echinope  rutncnicus,  442 
Edelweiss,  treatment  of,  206 
Ed|^gs  and  walks,  440 
Clipping  Box  and  Ivy,  40 
t*oncrete,  576 
for  gardens,  5 
for  garden  walks,  85 
for  paths,  133 
for  w  alks,  100 
relaying  Box,  8 
stone,  412,  479,  622 
stone,  natural,  530 
to  transplant,  15 
Egg  flip,  347 
Egg  plant,  347 
E^,  fertility  of,  390 
in  winter,  480 

Elder  flower  water.  111,  137 
Elder,  the  variegated,  582 
Endive,  207,  876,  617 
and  Lettuce,  266 
Batavian,  24,  328 
culture  of,  282 
Epacris,  062 
Epacriscs,  450,  643 
culture  of,  154 
Epilobiums,  373 
Epiphyllums,  456 
culture  of,  898,  538 
E«|uisetum  Telinateia,  374 
Enca  camea,  94,  604 
Cavendishianx,  specimen  of,  489 
einerea,  499 
hybrida,  241 
hyeinalis,  6 
Ericas,  662 
varieties  of,  490 
Erpetion  renxfurme,  409 
Erj'simum  Peroffsklanum,  502 
rhceticum,  427 
Erj'simums,  the  alpine,  427 
Er>'thrina  CrisU-galli,  585 
Escallonia  mocrantha,  635 
macrantha  as  a  covering  for  walls, 
640 

Philipplana,  257 
Escalloiiias,  554 
Eschscholtzias,  484 
Espalier  into  standard,  678 
Essex,  Fig  trees  in,  C59 
Eucalyptus,  135 
glolmlus,  531 
Eucharis,  447,  627,  038 
amazonica,  398,  580 
uuiazonlca  planted  out,  403 
caiulidn,  6,  580 
flowering,  the,  21 
Lilies,  432 
Sanaeri,  277 
the  5wi  lU-jUrwere/l,  6 
Euonymus  as  u  wall  plant,  379 
latifolius,  320 
Euon.vmuscs,  212,  414 
propagating,  553 
Eupatorium  odoratissimum,  580 
Eupatoriums,  120 
Euphorbia  Jacquinieflora,  432 
Euphorbias,  29 
and  Poinsettias,  414 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  19 
Evergreens,  146,  879 
for  indoor  decoration,  380 
to  flower  this  year,  635 
transplanting,  6 
Everlasting  flow’ers,  drying,  383 
preierving,  407 
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FABIAKA  imbricata,  420 
Kairv  rings,  634 
Flit  for  iiot-water  pipes,  395 
Fern  case,  Urvliids  for,  249 
Fernery,  a  cheap,  127 
and  fockerv,  hardy,  376 
a  rock  ganlen,  80 
climber  for  small,  58 
rats  in,  36 
small  gloss,  638 

Ferneries  and  their  arrangement,  497 
Fern  roots,  dividing,  432 
mfniafurs  Inisket,  203 
Stog's-hom,  444 
the  common  Brake,  164 
Tree,  Dtiuana,  niui  Ci/eadt,  539 
Ferns,  56,  96,  228,  280,  456,  551,  591,630, 
655 

ami  Palms,  4 
British,  in  winter,  403 
crisped  Hart's-tongue,  547 
cutting  down,  492 
dividing  roots  of,  451 
dwarf-growing,  ^7 
exotic,  group  of,  497 
filmy,  516 

fllmy,  on  walls,  260 

for  c»>ol  greenhouse,  605 

for  cutting,  120 

for  ifl.'xs  cases,  72 

growing  in  cool  greenhouses,  92 

lianiy,  35,  165 

haidy,  for  watersule,  152 

in  rooms,  158 

insects  on,  174,  635 

Mai*len-hair,  120,  :t52. 650 

Maiden-hair,  cutting  down,  492 

not  ap^xiaring,  664 

ixitting  soil  for,  064 

repotting,  418,  436 

seedling,  261 

shrivelling,  214 


spores  of,  sowing,  93, 120 
the  Australian  Bird's  Nest,  58 
treatment  of,  262 
Tree,  93 

Tree,  inAuttredia,  473 
watering,  120 
watering  overhead,  132 
w  atering  Tree,  69 

Feverfew,  the  old  double  white,  471 
Fever  Gum  tree,  484 
Ficus  elastica,  444 
Figs.  166,  549 
cultivation  of,  159 
forcing,  368 
ill  TOts,  360 

maxing  border  for,  363 
out  of  doom,  26 
propagation  of,  369 
protecting  bi  winter,  159 
varieties  of,  159,  369 
w’atering,  159 
Fig  tree  culture,  368 
fruiting,  661 

Fig  trees,  culture  of,  in  pots,  550 
In  Essex,  650 
insects  on,  868 
on  back  walls,  461 
on  the  South  coast,  509 
propagation  of,  159 
stopping  young  wood  of,  368 
training,  160 
transplanting,  150 
winter  pruning,  368 
Filbert  trees,  pruning,  635 
Fish  breeding  in  aquariums,  347,  372 
for  aquarium,  295,  319 
gold,  612 

in  aquarium,  fungus  on,  527 
Flame  Flower  from  seed,  349 
Flame  Flow’era,  the,  322,  362 
Flat  Cor»iean  Gourd,  182 
Flax,  Blue  perennial,  217 
New  Zealand,  232,  275 
showy,  397 
winter-blooming,  498 
yellow  Vinter -blviminp,  611 
Flower,  alpine,  grown  tn  pnn,  624 
Flowers  all  the  year  round,  UiO,  275 
and  Grapes  together,  698 
arrangement  of,  72 
arranging  in  baskets,  91 
basket  (f  cut,  91 
hlue,  152 
blue  spring,  107 
border,  notes  on  some,  695,  C27 
China  Astern  os  cut,  39 
cut,  for  profit,  21 
dictionary  of  garden,  664 
easilv-grown  winter,  431 
everlasting,  drying,  382 
everlasting,  presening,  407 
for  border,  602 
for  bouquets,  610 
forced,  487 

for  church  decoration,  870 
forcing,  33 

for  cottage  garden,  21 
for  hollow,  641 
for  north  aspect,  014 
for  sunny  border,  359 
for  w  inter  bouquets,  579 
garden,  240 
garden  and  wild,  293 
good  September  hardy,  287 
hardy,  90,  324  .  406 
hairly,  culture  of,  18 
hardy  foliage  for,  94 
hardy,  for  cutting,  231,  2C3 
■^artlv,  planting  849 


Flowers,  hardy,  sowing  seeds  of,  287 
hardy  spring,  4al  « 

hanlv  winter,  440 
improving,  252 
In  winter,  392 
miscellaneous,  482 
near  vinery,  585,  596 
of  summer,  230 
packing,  98 
packing  cut,  160 
planting  a  garden  with,  28S 
planting  out,  054 
propagation  of  liardy,  220 
Bi'eiitleMS,  2l>4 
sowing  scetls  of,  110 
spring,  317,  594 
sjiring,  and  Roses,  487 
the  hardiest  iniring,  545 
two  pretty  w  ild,  189 
useful  fur  cutting.  409 
Flcioers,  txise  of,  ICT 
white,  for  cutting,  580,  657 
winter,  1 
Flower  basket,  69 
baskets,  59 
Flower  lieds,  104 
winter  dressing,  340 
Flow  er  bordero,  mixed,  $23.  5S'2 
Flower  bmls,  best  for  cutting,  29.*i 
Flower  garden.  Tobacco  plants  for,  18 
Flower  pots,  sizes  of,  75 
Flower  shows  in  London,  amateurs',  18 
in  Glasgow,  notes  on.  415,  434 
schedules  of,  610 
village,  282 

Flow  er  vases,  filling,  127 
Fly,  green  and  black,  377 
in  Celery,  268 

on  Chrysanthemums,  252,  •2s2 
on  Onions,  203 
on  Pansies,  2.52 
the  Carrot,  241 
the  Onion.  241,  268 

Flies  and  Insects  in  Mushroom  houses,  251 
in  vinery,  160 

Foliage  arrangement,  sunple  and  effective, 
329 

for  table  decoration,  378 
Forcing,  early,  352 
F'orget-ine-Not,  108,  583 
creeping,  586 
the  early,  631 
Forsvthla  suspensa,  582 
Fowl-house,  423 
manure  from,  592,  615 
Fowlhouses,  roof  for,  847,  384 
Fowl,  unhealthy,  307 
the  Minorca,  03 
Fow  ls,  Andalusian,  495 
and  Privet  berries,  004,  G18 
and  wind  eggs,  631 
bantam,  254,  527 
best,  52 

best  breed  of,  202 
black,  269 

boiled  grain  for  fattening,  544 

cause  of  sudden  death  of,  62 

cross-bred.  242,  495,  544 

diarrhoQa  in,  52 

disease  in,  630 

early  pullets,  63 

faculty  of  imagination,  202 

feather-eating  in,  254,  323 

feeding,  423 

for  egim  and  flesh,  283 

for  laving,  465 

for  winter  laying,  32 

getting  fat,  465 

Guinea,  423,  452,  543 

lloudan  dying,  202 

Floiidans  ill,  88 

how  to  cure  dlarrhiea  in,  32  * 

leg  weakness  In,  32,  76 
losing  their  feathem,  123 
moulting,  242 
not  laying,  76 
perchM  for,  423 
Plymouth  Rocks,  254 
Privet  berries  injurious  to,  666 
shedding  feathers,  576,  590,  604 
Spanish.  494 
tres)ias8iiig,  147 
vermin  on,  3U7 
with  sore  eyes,  123 
with  sore  necks,  307 
with  sores  on  legs,  209,  295 
Fowls'  manure,  359,  382 
throat,  rattling  in,  333 
Foxgloves,  tall.  217 
wcKxllice  eating,  359 
Frames  and  pits,  15,  34.  165 
and  pits,  Straw’herries  in,  188 
and  pits,  vegetables  in,  4 
Tomatoes  In,  7 
ventilating,  ISO 
woodlic*e  In,  01,  75 
Franc'oa  romosa,  252,  35S 
Fraxinella,  210 
Freesia,  se^  of,  638 
Fremcnty,  495 

Fringe  Tree  of  the  United  States,  212 
Fritters,  almond  and  custard,  160 
Frost,  protection  from,  691 
Fruit,  nush,  549 
bush,  for  market,  358 
culture  of.  7,  48 

culture,  R.  Gilbert's  papers  on,  659 
gathering,  305 
gathering  and  keeping,  338 
hardy,  16,  97, 163,  bdO,  281, 289,  317,  325, 
388,  429,  457,  488,  501,  650 
miscellaneous,  483 
of  the  season,  535 
outdoor,  223 
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Fruit,  pruning  bush,  430 
wild,  for  decoration,  336 
Fruit  tree  borders,  top  dressing,  401 
borders,  watering,  314 
for  cast  aspect,  524 
protectors,  141 
Fruit  trees,  488,  638 
and  bushes,  pruning,  686 
canker  in,  77,  390 
canker  on,  536 
cropping  Orders  of,  20 
cutting  back,  390 
disbudding,  390 
for  east  aspeot,  550 
for  iiortli  border,  279 
for  onianient,  48 
from  cuttings,  7 
fruitful,  549 

f:UuM  copings  for,  413 
n  pots,  356 

liquid  manure  to,  in  winter,  524 
inanure  for,  358,  402 
moving,  802,  814 
neglected,  563 
not  blooming,  92 
on  wall.  105,  390 
orchard  and  wall,  551 
pinching  young  wood  of,  $57 
plantin^ir.  354,  300 
protecting  when  in  bloom,  58 
protection  for,  596 
pruning  and  nailing,  380 
regrafting,  698 
renovating  old,  486 
root-pruning,  364,  401 
spring  and  summer  management  of,  91 
summer  pruning  of,  171 
surface  oressing,  854 
to  cut  off  superfluous  growth,  139 
undercroppiiig,  430 
unseasonable  flowering  of.  636 
vertical  forms  of  ti-aiiiing,  033 
wash  for,  605 
watering,  244 
winter  aressing,  870 
Fuchsia,  flowers  falling  off,  236 
Lord  Beaconsfleld,  316,  457 
procumbens,  427 
procumbens  in  fruit,  342 
refrarta  alha  as  an  annual,  571 
seeds  of,  OiX) 

Fiichhias,  128,  165,  223,  237,  240.  383 
a  few  good,  201,  .'>58 
at  rest,  510 
buds  falling  off,  302 
from  seed,  009 
in  pots,  692 

in  the  open  ground,  440 
not  thriving,  638 
old.  606 

propagation  of,  230 
ihrlps  on,  293,  816 
to  flower  late,  138 
w  intering,  368.  399.  407,  432 
Fungus,  black,  98 
on  flsh  in  aquarium.  527 
white,  407 

FuJikia  grandiflora,  5b0 
Funkias,  208 


GAILi.ARDIA  grandiflora,  595 
GaiUardiat,  16S 
Galega  officinalis,  217 
Galtoriia  rand  icons,  264 
Ganlen,  a  modem  Rose,  IS 
a  natural  bog,  521 
a  Staffordshire  rock,  175 
a  suburban,  187 
at  Hampste^,  83 
at  IVey^dge,  107 
crops  and  mice,  79 
design,  8 

design,  improvement  in,  145 
draining  a,  75 

eight  years'  rotation  of  crops  for 
kitchen,  84 
front,  plants  for,  265 
insects,  notes  on,  227 
ITes/morelaiuf,  view  of,  459 
Jtaiian,  in  Surrey,  37 
jiests,  hints  on,  608 
jtlan  of,  231 
)>lan  of  a  London,  133 
planting  with  flow’ers,  288 

Jractice,  principles  of,  549 
'rofssor  Owen's,  81 
rec*tory,  notes  from,  425,  442 
rock,  and  hardy  fernery,  bO 
scrapers,  508 
screens,  68 

small,  how  it  was  made,  823 
small,  making  the  most  of,  254 
the  natural  soil  of  a,  285 
the  resen  e,  484 
walks,  396 

Gardens,  aphides  in,  98 
cats  in,  844,  370 
front  plots  for  small  villa,  162 
grubs  in,  86.  98 
insects  in,  60 
laying  out  town,  133 
moles  in,  268,  306,  510 
planning  and  planting  small,  65 
plants  for  smadl,  65 
robins  in,  359 
rook,  and  slun,  641 
selection  of  site  for  fruit,  47 
small,  making  and  management  of,  285, 
297,  309 
suburban,  83 

-)  suburban,  houseiiold  jiets  in,  C64 
vegetable,  formation  oi,  381 
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Qardeiw,  window,  189 
**  Gxrden  Annual  ”  for  1885,  the,  46S 
Oerdenmg,  cottagw,  book  on,  677 
for  pront,  420,  43ti 
belf-haniy.  401 
in  the  North,  30 
kitchen,  made  easy,  340 
lesmns  in  wall,  115 
on  the  Grass,  544 
on  walls,  114 
spring,  6^ 
success  in,  285 
\  scant  room  (or,  510 
vlndow,  438 

"tianiening.  Illustrated  IXictionary  of,” 
658 

Gxemxtxo  tuition,  result  of,  323 
Gardenias,  56,  133.  365,  375,  428,  580 
culture  of,  78 
forcing,  351 
how  to  grow,  851 
propagation  of,  861 
varieties  o(,  851 
Garland  Flower,  the,  219 
Uarrya  elhptica,  474 
propagating,  289 
GaaUitte,664 

Gaslight  and  plantM,  557 
Gaultheria  Shallon,  258 
Geese,  notes  on,  452 
Ueaetyilis  tulinifera,  102 
GenisU  ngittalis,  258 
Genistas,  132 
propagating,  170,  179 
Gsntiana  acaulis,  106,  203,  427 
vrma.  107 

Geranium  Armenum,  151 
platypctalum,  426 
syhaticum,  AL-pl.,  657 
V.  Pelargonium,  416,  460 
Geraniums  and  Calceolarias,  bedding,  591 
and  Pelargoniums,  504 
beddirtf ,  628 
caterpulara  on,  371 
culture  of,  581 
for  winter,  120 
hardy,  179 
insecta  on,  407 
in  window  boxew,  627 
in  winter.  450,  464 
propagating  bedding,  623 
scentM-leaved,  6 
sphng-stnick,  56 
stopi^ng  or  pinching,  10 
sweet-scented,  156 
treatment  of,  186,  199 
turning  to  leaf,  6^ 
white-lMTed,  476 
Zonal.  132, 637 
Gcnm,  scarlet,  227 
Gherkins,  71 

Gilbert’s  (R.)  practical  papers  on  fruit 
and  vegt^ble  ctilture,  659 
Oiahaistine,  419 
Gladiolus  Colvilleialbus,  547 
bow  to  grow  the,  439 
OladloU,  KJO,  117,  189.  207.  237,  337.  426, 

and  other  bulbs,  665 
failing,  442 
from  seeds,  28,  542 
lifting  and  storing,  3  2 
liquia  manure  for,  190 
not  Oowering,  336 
taking  up,  116 
taking  up  bulbs  of,  109 
Gladwin,  the,  563.  604 
md-pciU  of,  568 
Olaiaboose,  utilising,  577 
OUsdKmscs,  116 
plants  in,  184 

treatment  ot  plants  in,  173 
Glass,  rolled  plate,  M2 
Olad^,  double.  21 
greenhouses,  664 
Glcditschia  chinensis,  894 
Globe  flowers,  425  - 

Thistle,  442 
Gloxinia  bxiibs,  651 
Gloxiniaa  and  Achimenes,  237 
and  their  culture,  221 
degree  of  heat  for,  685 
erect-flowering,  222 
heat  for,  600 
insects  on,  222 
leal  catting,  222 
pwdcnt,  222 
potting,  664 
propagating,  238 
raising,  221 
Parting.  635 
Goat’s  Rue,  white.  217 
Codetta,  Lady  Albemarle,  43 
Godetks,  107,  441.  611 
Golden  Feather,  double-flowered,  822 
Golden  Moneywort,  192 
Goldflncfa  moulting,  423 
Ooldflsh.  612 

Good  King  Henrj',  678,  617 
Cooseberrlei,  594 
and  Currants,  551 
Cape,  26 

taterpillars  on,  60,  633 
cutting,  4 

dessert,  206 

cxbibitioo,  206 
lormarket,  868 
peen  grub  on,  616,  633 
“otes  on,  881 
on  walls,  204 
lOnunidal,  204 
•elect,  814 
•*»»,  698,  610 
,  '»h«ri«sof,83l 

Cape,  484 

«Merpuiar.  172,  227  Digitize 


Gooseberry,  the,  204 
Gooseberry  trees,  536 
and  caterpillars,  37 
bullfinches  attacking,  5G3 
caterpillars  on,  164 
green  grub  on,  562 
pruning,  802 

Gone,  transplanting,  542,  566 
Gourds  and  their  culture,  181,  132,  133 
varUtiet  of,  183 
Grafting,  crown  or  rind,  447 
new  varieties  of  fruit,  4 
Khododemiroits,  6 
Roses  on  brier  stocks,  71 
Grain,  boiled,  for  fattening  fowls,  544 
Grape  for  open  air,  633 
Madresdold  Court,  cracking,  873 
out-of-doors,  083,  654 
Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  562 
Grapes,  691 

and  flowers  together,  598 
best  bla<‘k  and  white,  172 
bottling,  290 
colouring,  126 
crocking,  878,  490 
culture  of,  561 
diseased,  224,  480 
early  forcing  of,  279 
for  open  air,  598 
from  house,  weight  of,  509 
heaviest  bunch  of,  480 
keeping,  332,  468,  486 
not  colouring,  358 
ornamental,  187 
packing,  339,  389,  434 
prescnlng,  in  bottles,  502 
shanking,  240 
shrivelling,  202 
stand  for  preserving,  502 
thinning,  230 
white,  430 
Grape  room,  406 
vine,  training,  OSS,  654 
vines,  neglected,  234,  244 
washing,  591 

Grass  edges,  clipping,  318 
for  sht^y  places,  21 
freeing  from  Moss,  21 
gardening  on  the,  544 
green,  in  London,  241 
peat,  forming,  870 
planting  Pampas,  152 
seed,  sowing,  .510 
Grasses,  oniamental,  in  |>ot8,  843 
Great  St,  Brutw’s  Lily,  2U8 
Great  Tew,  Tiger  LUiee  in  wild  gardsn  at, 
651 

Greenfly,  227,  382 
cure  for,  123 
mixture  for,  0 
on  Rose  trees,  224,  2G8 
Green  grub  on  fruit  trees,  562 
Greenhouse,  Acers  in,  121 
a  good  plant  for  cool,  102 
a  Tx>ndon,  53,  578,  600,  024 
and  stove  management,  654 
building  a,  624,  645 
colouring  walls  of,  559 
construction  of,  627 
cool,  75 

culture,  plants  for,  650 
glazing,  123 

heating.  31,  160,  406,  436 

heating  small,  420,  450,  455,  644,  655 

mice  in,  559 

notes  on  heating  a,  58 

oil  stove /nr  heating,  655 

Passion  flower  for,  132 

picturesque,  315,  406 

plants  for,  223,  590,  623,  637,  638 

plants  for  shaded,  6 

plants  out-of-doors,  1S4 

portable,  40 

position  for,  305 

shaded,  plants  (or,  S44 

shading  for,  591 

smoke,  616,  655 

stage,  plants  under,  40 

summer-blooming  plants  (or,  249 

the  amateur’s,  336 

ventilation,  655 

Violets  in,  44 

what  is  a  cold,  661 

wlUiout  plants  in  pots,  475 

woodlice  in,  50 

Greenhouses,  and  surveyors,  31 
ants  in,  10 
cool,  416 

Cyclamen  in  uiiheated,  2 
glazing,  664 

growing  Ferns  In  cool,  92 
heating,  10,  568,  aH8 
heating  small,  507,  617, 652 
non-plcriiresque,  332 
plants  for  moulds  in,  499 
plants  for  shaded,  19 
portable,  and  sun'eyors,  50 
shaded,  316 
small.  227 
unheotevl,  471 
uses  of,  21 

Vines  and  Roses  for,  572 
Grevillea  Preissi,  463 
propagating,  87 
robusta,  443 

Grubs  ami  Primroses,  150 
and  seeds,  87 
and  weeds,  875 
catching,  135 

cure  for  the  Onion  and  Carrot,  133 
in  Apple  trees,  188,  818 
in  garaens,  86,  98 
in  garden  paths,  109 
in  n^}K4)pil.  21 
lea(_ 

'61 


Groundsel,  Tyerman's,  245 
Greens,  556 
quick-growing,  674 
Guava,  the,  433 
Ouertisey  Lily,  824 
Guinea  fowls,  423,  452,  543 
Gum  on  Camellia  leaves,  103 
Gunnershury  Park,  Acton,  view  in,  803 
Gymnoc4adus  canadensis,  215,  575 
Gj'psophila  paniculata,  657 


HABROTHAMNUS,  6 
elegans,  881.  650 

ele^ns  out-of-doors  in  Scotland,  662 
(ascicularis,  45 
not  flowering,  19 
Hall,  plant  for,  662 
I  lard  V  border  plants,  208 
Fenis,  35,  165,  207 
Kerns  for  shaded  gardens,  211 
for  waterside,  l.'»2 
flowers,  96 
for  border,  79 
narrow  liorders  of,  163 
foliage  for  hardy  flowers,  94 
fruit,  36,  97 
plants,  117 

plants  for  greenhouse,  53 
plants  for  spring,  120 
plants  V.  heildiiig  out,  191,  218 
Wimroses,  164 
Primroses  in  pots,  69 
Primulas.  46.  164 
trees  In  flower,  172 
Harebell,  broad-leaved,  481 
iMinicl^,  481 
Peach-leaved,  481 
Hares,  Belgian,  522 
Haricots,  495 

and  their  culture  in  France,  002 
cooking.  Ill 
Harp,  ^lian,  664 
Harpallum  ri^dum,  245,  595 
Htaih,  Cape.,  siiecivun  of,  4ij9 
Pine-lea  v^,  499 
Heaths,  446 
and  Primulas.  567 
Cape,  and  their  culture,  489 
hardy,  499 
propagating.  199 
Heating  greenhouse,  81,  53 
greenhouses,  10 
Hedaromo,  102 
Hedera  canariensis,  4S5 
digitata,  485 
hastata,  485 
lucida,  485 
pedata,  485 
Jtasgneriann,  485 
Hedge,  shnib  for,  474 
shrubs  (or,  332 
and  screens,  16 
cutting  young,  239 
formation  of,  Ml 
garden,  258 

H^gerows,  ornamental,  216 
He<lging,  Pyrus  myrobalona  as,  653 
Hedyemums,  culture  of,  261,  353 
Ilelenium.  Bolanderi,  274 
grandiflorum,  658 

Helianthenuim  roemarintfolium,  104 
Helianthemums,  217 

Ilelianikus  annuw,  prvi^erons  btenm  of, 
287 

arao)  thy  live,  322 
inultiflorus  major,  245 
Helichrgsvm  rn.<rmnrinlfolivm,  453 
Heliotroiie,  White  I<ady,  464 
Heliotropes,  138,  364, 049 
re}K>tting,  38 
Hellebores,  503,  531 
as  cut  flowers,  541 

Hellebonts  Commerzienratk  Senary,  603 
niger,  672,  579,  680 
nl^r  from  seetl,  192 
iiiger  maximus,  580,  595 
niyrr  maximus  altifolius,  367 
Henbane,  634 
Hen  wasting  away,  395 
Hens  and  chicks,  milk  (or,  437 
best  food  for,  423 
roup  in,  452 
Hepaticos,  54,  583 
Herbaceous  borders,  4,  35,  223 
plants  r.  the  bedding  sywiein,  218 
Herb  beds,  240 
Herbs,  117,  282,  825,  354 
drying,  ^24 

to  make  a  fresh  plantation  of,  26 
Hives,  &c.,  cleaning,  631 
improved  bee,  11 
I  (lueeiiless,  422 
I  Hoe  and  the  rake,  the,  555 
I  Hoeing,  importance  of,  460 
i  Hollv  hedge,  591 
timtver,  578 
Hollies.  212 

and  Arundo  conspicun,  433,  460 
and  Thorns,  445 
removing  seedling,  027 
variegated,  reverting  to  green  type,  494 
Holly  tree,  unhealthy,  630 
Holly  trees,  582 
Hollyhock  culture,  103 
Hollyhocks,  46,  317,  470,  585 
Olid  leaf  mould,  566 
and  other  flowers,  302 
diseased,  336 
from  seed,  387 

treatment  of,  302  ^  . 

Honesty,  472  O  Tl  Q I 

Hone,,  511  UNIVERSITY: 


Honey,  extracting,  253 
(or  exhibition,  253 
Honeydew,  511 

Honeysuckle,  a  u%nUr-Jloircring,  035 
blight  on,  566,  677,  606 
Honeysuckles,  ^ 

Hops  as  manure,  21,  31 
common,  a$  a  climber,  425 
spent,  254 

spent,  as  manure,  435 
Horseradish,  330 
destroying,  282 
Horses'  ho<gs,  parings  of,  57S 
Horsetail,  Giant,  374 
Hotbed  for  Cucumbers,  5 
frames,  9 
leaves  for,  559 
how  to  make,  240 
Hothouse,  building  a,  510 
House,  the  propagating,  83 
tlie  retarding,  30 
Houses,  beetles  in,  318 
cleansing  plant  and  fruit,  31 
cool  temperature  of,  31 
double  glazing  for,  21 
for  Roses.  26 
heating,  617,  022,  631 
late,  488 

unheated  plant,  33 
Hoya,  206 
caruosa,  450,  002 
Hoyas,  98 

Hiimea  elegans,  322 
HyaciiiUi  bulbs,  44 
Grape,  107 

Hyacinths,  816,  580,  GtO 
after  flowering,  38,  44 
and  Tulips,  476 
bulbs  of,  in  winter,  488 
(or  the  greenhouse,  291 
home-grown,  108 
in  pots,  179 
in  water,  605,  G24,  038 
permanently  planted,  96 
propagating,  60 
Roman,  388 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  309,  606,  585,  596. 
613 

candicans,  is  it  sweet-scented  ?  577,  590, 
640 

Hybridisation,  work  on,  027 
Hydrangea  culture,  203 
paniculata  graiidiflora,  252 
BtelUta,  559 
Hydrangeas,  158,  499 
cutting  back,  427 
in  autumn,  287 
not  blooming,  261,  864 
Hypericum  reidana,  202 


•L  gibraftarica,  in  pots,  tSs 
gibraltarica  hybrida,  2U0 
Ice  in  an  aquarium,  544 
Ices,  242 

Imantophyllums,  476 
and  Azaleas,  399 
and  their  ciUture,  570 
Impatiens  Sultani,  381 
Inclica  odorata,  431 
Indian  Corn,  Cobbett’s,  477 
Indiarubber,  444 

Itidiarubber  plants,  stopping  grow'th  of 
605 

Indigofera  floribunda,  257 
Insect  destrover,  an,  683 
food  for  chickens,  202 
pests,  104 
prevention  of,  559 
Insects,  1 

and  diseases  of  Apricot  trees,  140 
and  flies  in  Mushroom  housss,  251 
destroring,  394 
food  plants  injured  by,  160 
in  Apple  trees,  77 
in  canaries,  294 
in  cockatoos,  384,  425 
in  rardens,  60,  75 
in  Orchid  houses.  30 
notes  on  garden,  241 
of  Vines,  171 
on  cage  birds.  3SS 
on  Cherry  trees,  141 
on  Ferns,  635 
on  Geraniums,  407 
on  Peach  trees,  122 
on  Pear  trees,  895 
on  plants,  fumigating,  568 
remedies  for,  123 
TesticeUa,  128 
lonopsidium  acaule,  18 
Iris,  470 

/(vtidissima,  seed  pods  of,  563 
Krelage’s  netted,  041 
reticulata,  564 
reticulata  in  pots.  572 
reticulata  Krelagei,  641 
the  netted,  662 
Irises,  374 
dwarf,  654 
finest,  029 
from  seed,  206 
on  the  Grass,  17 
Isle  of  Wight,  climate  of,  604 
Ivy,  Arrow-leaved,  485 
Bird's  foot,  485 
Cape,  577,  610 
cuttings,  642,  652 
edgings,  295 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDEjYIXG  ILLUSTIUTED 
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l::y,  Iri^h,  4S5 
leaves  of,  485 
notes  on,  485 
on  brickwork,  72.  93 
on  Oak  trees,  128 
on  walls,  531 
propagating,  289 
under  trees,  187,  850 
the  Tree,  329 

variegate,  on  rockwork,  301 
various  forms  of,  485 
Ivies,  notes  on,  172 
variegated,  427 


JAM,  Plum,  334,  372 

Jnpaneu  Grou»<iseJ,  IT 
or  Itomanas  Rose,  224 
Jnt'ihni^rs  with  tcire  canoyu,  561 
Jasmine,  the  winter,  for  heogt-a,  5C5 
Josminuin,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  381 
gracilliinum,  30 
niuJiflonim,  531 
Jelly,  Apple,  334 
Crab  Apple,  424,  406 
Medlar,  480 
K<m1  Currant,  296 

Jessamine,  the  common  white,  .580 
Jonquils,  410 

Juglans  regia  laciniato,  394 
Jiih  flowers,  some,  217 


Kale,  517 

blanching  Buda.  555 
Kales,  clubbing  of,  24 
variegated,  359 
Kalmia  latifolia,  555 
Kalosanthes,  405 
Ktntucky  Coffer  Tree,  215 
Kerria,  variegated,  240 
King  plant,  622 

King  plants  for  table  decoration,  022 
Kitchen  garden,  648,  648 
bridges,  626 

Kitchen  gardening  niatle  easy,  340 

Kniuhoflas,  471 

Kohl  Rabi,  cooking,  575 


Laburnum  as  a  tree,  212 
Lachenalias,  206,  388 
Ladvbirds  and  green  fly,  20<:> 

Und,  214 
liming,  451 

the  preparation  of,  460 
Lantanas  and  Laalandra  niacrantha,  572 
Lapageria  alba,  573,  600, 610 
alba  failing,  491 
not  blooming,  399 
rosea,  475 

rosea,  growing,  651.  664 
shoots  of,  dying,  102 
Lapagerias,  305 
transplantiiig,  222 
Larch,  weeping,  645 
Larkspurs,  rocket,  440 
select  perennial,  547 
tall  branching,  582 
Lasiandra  floribunda,  035 
floribunda  without  heat,  66:1 
niacrantha,  601 
moerantha  and  Ijontanos,  572 
Lath^TUs  family,  the,  355 
grandifkMits,  397 
Latin,  learning,  464 
Laurustinus,  varieties  of,  657 
Laoatsra  trimestris,  244 
Lavender  bushes,  614,  645 
Lawn,  Plantain  and  Daisy  roots  on,  359 
sand.  407,  436 
tennis  ground,  640 

view  at  Gunnersburg  Park,  Acton,  303 
view  at  the  Firs.  Lee,  near  Loudon,  187 
weeds,  28,  57 

I^wns,  25,  36,  104,  128,  130,  854 
and  walks,  281 
Daisies  on,  40,  658 
destroying  weeds  on,  565 
formation  of,  501 
fonning  and  repairing,  632 
Plantains  and  weeds  on,  375 
renovating,  40 
weeds  on.  170,  503,  039 
weedy,  359 
worms  In,  10,  40,  382 
Yarrow  for,  293 
Leaf  mould.  214,  262 
and  Hollyhocks,  566 
Leather  jackets,  242 
Leaves,  green,  440 
I.,eek,  the  Lyon,  617 
Leeks.  117,  517,  576 
growing  for  exhibition,  603,  020 
Lemon  and  Orange  trees,  598,  016 
Leptoslphon  aadrosaeeus,  245 
I.eptos^Uons,  245 
Lettuce  and  Endive,  206 
Bossin’s  Cabbage,  313 
Brown  Cos,  454 
for  light  soil,  402,  419,  431 
Lamb’s,  21) 

Summorhill,  366 
I.ertuces,  207,  31S,  517.  553 
Cabbage,  313 

early,  517  Digitized  by 


Lettuces,  good,  118,  200 
sowing,  184 
to  blanch,  127 
varieties  of,  118 
where  to  plant,  ll3 
Leucojum  mttvmn,  79 
vemum,  613 
Libonia  floribunda,  826 
Lichens  on  houses,  10 
on  Pear  trees,  536 
Lifting.  289 

Ligus^ra  chiiiense,  258 
Fortunei,  257 
Lilac,  Charles  X.,  801 
white,  526 
Lilacs,  grafted,  SOI 
in  pots.  461,  499 
Llllum,  627,  638 

anratt>m,  14,  226,  236,  250,  287,  89*2,  399, 
464 

auratum  after  blooming,  305 
auratuin,  liest  time  to  pot,  326 
auratum,  bulb  of,  685 
uuratum,  culture  of,  516 
auratum,  imi>orted  bulbs  of,  463 
auratum  in  die  open  air,  591,  614,  628 
auratum,  large  bulbs  of,  404 
auratum,  when  should  it  be  pottetl? 
4.32,  499 

candldum,  26.5,  287,  322,  580 
gigantcum,  515,  577,  014 
longiflorum,  577,  589,  592 
Bcilla,  and  Narcissus,  606,  629 
Lily,  Arum,  464 
drum,  douhle-spathed,  475 
drum,  groiriiiij  tn  a  gretuhovir  ta}Jc,  45 
Aniu),  not  flowering,  87 
Day,  282 

Ouemsev,  324,  418 
of  the  Field,  427,  472 
of  the  Valley,  414,  472,  482,  5S0 
of  the  Valiev  bonier,  ri.Vi 
Scarborougfi,  seed  of,  573 
the  Atamaeeo,  249 
the  OoUIen-raytd,  14 
the  Guernsey,  260 
the  large  St.  Bruno's,  179 
the  Nile,  531 
the  old  irhite,  14 
the  Plantain,  580 
the  Royal  Water,  131 
the  showy  Japan,  14 
the  l^irc,  264 
the  Tigtr,  15,  280 
the  White,  822 
the  White  Trumpet,  15 
the  Yellow  Pond,  374 
Trumpet,  443 
White  African,  287 
Lilies,  94,  138,  387,  405.  409 
are  they  herbaceous  ?  547 
Arum.  45.  500,  571 
Arum,  planted  out,  417 
Belladonna,  in  pots,  381 
bulbs  of,  to  plant,  15 
culture  of,  601,  621 
culture  of,  in  windows,  14 
Day,  208 
Euoharis.  432 
for  open  border,  652,  027 
for  pot  culture,  186 
in  frame,  660 
in  the  open  ground,  8.50 
Madonna,  274 
Martagon  and  other,  176 
not  starting,  58 
of  the  Valley,  410 
of  the  Valley  for  market,  189 
of  the  Valley,  grow  Ing,  162 
out  of  doors,  336 
PlanUin,  208 
potting.  397,  896 
repotting  the  bullis  of,  14 
soil  for  }x>tting,  573 
the  Torch,  362,  443 
Tiger,  600 

Tiger,  in  the  wild  garden,  651 
treatment  of,  614,  628 
varieties  of  Martagon,  177 
water,  131 
white,  232 
Lime.  634 
and  slugs,  10 
for  land,  147 
Lime  water,  use  of,  627 
Limnanthemnm  nymuha'oldrf,  387 
Limnanthes  Douglas!,  180 
Linaria  reticulata,  245 
Linna:a  borealis,  299,  654 
Linseed  beer.  214 
Linum  grandiflorum,  612 
provinclale,  217 
trigynnw,  397,  610,  611,  620 
Liquorice,  585 

Honor  ice  plant,  the,  585,  605,  629.  643 
Litnospermum  prostratam,  208,  658 
Liv/stona  Hoogendorpi,  bib 
Loam  ,  214 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  flowers  of,  472 
fulgens  Victoria,  299 
scarlet,  442 

splendens,  flowers  of,  472 
Lobelias,  blue,  418 
for  cuttings,  79 
from  seed,  515 
North  American,  472 
wintering,  262 
Locality,  BSO 
and  soil,  255,  283 
London  Pride,  217 
Lonirera  fragrantissima,  636 
Loughborough  boiler,  345,  420 
Luculia  gratiHsiina,  381 
gratissima  in^ts,  450, 


L  gratissima  in  i>ots 


Lupi nws  polyphyllus,  875 
Lj'chnis  ohofoedonica,  fl.-pl.,  057 
double  w'hitc,  209 
vespertina,  200 
Viscaria  splendeni,  pi.,  659 


Madonna  uiie*,  274 

Maggot,  Celery,  532 
Maggots,  227 
in  Onions,  268,  282 
M^nolia  glauca,  257 
not  blooming.  500.  526.  534 
Maiden-hair  fronds  fadiii<„s  491 
Manure,  4.57 
artiflcial,  440 
bone,  50 

earth  cloeet,  618 
fish  as.  21,  31 

for  As)iaragus,  seaweed  as,  .577 
for  fruit  trees,  358 
for  garden,  61 

for  herbacwus  liorder,  436,  451 

for  plants,  9 

fowls’,  369,  382 

from  earth  closet,  665 

from  fowl-houw,  592,  615, 

ho|)S  as,  21,  31 

leather  dust  as,  170 

liquid,  170 

liquid,  applving  in  winter,  563 
liquid,  for  Gltulioll,  190 
liquid,  to  fruit  trees  in  winter.  524 
of  pigs  for  \  egetaliles,  35 
rabbit,  034 

reilucing  hones  for,  D’-O 
8eawee<rRS,  600 
spent  hoiis  as,  435 
sprats  as,  577,  615 
straw  r.  mose,  6.34.  rJ'4 
waste  ]iaper  as,  170 
wonns  in,  21 
Manures,  artificial,  419 
artificial  chemic*al,  <!G4 
for  bulbs,  18 
for  top-dressing,  10 
yard,  application  of,  416 
Manuring,  86 
and  trenching.  446 
dwarf  Roses,  72 
Maples,  Japanese,  4.55 
Marguerite,  double  Aurora.  516 
the  hive,  571,  364 
Marguerites,  219,  236,  4(»0 
under  gloM,  327 
Marigold,  dwarf  French,  3.36 
new  French  coMi;>ccf  gobl.st  -tprit^  337 
Marigolds,  206 
African,  482 
Corn,  227 
French,  43,  612 
in  autumn,  471 
Marmalade,  Orange.  63 
Martagon  Lily,  a  white,  217 
5Iartvnui  fragrans,  43,  572 
Man  el  of  Peru,  374,  887,  411 
.Matricaria  inodora.  fl.-pl.,  240 
inodora,  to  projiagate  douUe,  82 
Meadow-  Rues,  425 
Mealy  bug,  the,  213 
on  Vines,  6S3,  654,  665 
Meat,  pott^,  527 
tainted,  63 

Meileola  asparago’ides,  010 
Medesia  aspara^ldes,  578 
Medlar,  culture  of  the,  19Q 
Medlar  tree,  pruning,  588,  508 
Melon,  the,  399 
Honfleur,  181 

Melons.  71.  153, 165, 207,  228, 206,  2S1.  317, 
325,  338,  667,  653.  659 
culture  of,  188,  200 
diseases  and  insects  of,  400 
early,  in  pots,  467 
earthing  up,  400 
flavour  of,  400 
for  frame,  591 
growing  made  easy,  615 
grown  without  heat,  659 
heat (or,  106 

heat,  moisture,  and  shade  for.  400 
in  frames,  7,  154,  196,  400 
packing,  434 
raising  plants  of,  390 
setting  the  fruit  of,  400 
soil  (or,  399 
temperature  for,  400 
w  ater,  in  America,  119 
\s  thout  fire  heat,  400 
Memoranda  for  next  year,  381 
.Mercury,  678,  617 
Mertenria  vir^nica,  115 
Mesembry’anuiemum  tricolor,  .374 
Mesembrjanthemums  in  London,  4«) 
Mespilus  gi'andiflorns,  329 
.Mice  and  Crocuses,  4^,  510 
and  garden  crojw,  79 
and  Peas,  G,  21 
In  greenhouse,  559 
killing,  93 

V.  Peas  and  Beans,  604 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  362,  442 
Mignonette.  117,  216,  388,  500 
for  winter,  364 
in  conservatory,  214 
Indoors,  260 
in  pots,  10,  41S 
wild,  581 
new  and  old,  585 
Mildew  in  open  air,  882 
Milk,  curdled.  372  ^  . 

for  hens  and  chicks.  <iSri  Q I H  3 1  f fO  I . 
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Milla  biflora  for  cut  flowers,  264 
Mimulufl  tnoecbatitt  ruber,  261 
iiiniatHft  baAtt  Fnn,  2(B 
Minnows  In  aquariom,  295 
Mint,  green,  455 
Mistletoe.  157 
on  Apple  trees,  50.  154 
propagaUng,  027.  630.  653 
Mixture,  634,  653 
Mock  Oranges,  258 
Moles,  50,  75,  420 
in  gardens.  268.  306,  510 
their  mischief  r.  their  utility.  SSS 
Moneywort,  Golden,  94 
Montbretia  Pottsi,  44 
Mont  d’Or,  or  Butter  Beans, 

Moricandia  sonrkifolia,  05 
Mortar  nibblsh,  634 
Moss  for  Orchids,  .572 
freeing  gross  from,  21 
on  lawns,  266 
Mosses,  Club,  155 

Moulds  in  greenhouses,  idants  for,  490 
Mowing  machine,  695,  619 
Mulberries,  870 
culture  of,  196 

Mulberry  tree  not  grow  ing,  509 
young,  224 
Mulching,  506 
plants  with  stones,  214 
tan  as  a,  332 
V.  watering,  232.  290 
w  hat  is  It  f  57.5 
with  stones,  2.59 
Musa  Cavendishii,  4.33 
plant.  677 

MuHcari  botryoides,  107 
iKitryoides  album,  564 
MiLsk,  490 
in  Rose  bed,  179 

Mushroom  houses,  flies  and  inwets  in 
251 

woodlice  in,  84 
Mushroom,  ecction  of  true,  205 
spawn,  518 
spawn,  good,  589 
true,  205 

Mushrooms,  205,  582 
easy  culture  of,  251 
growing  in  8he<ls,  556 
growing,  small  work  on,  575 
in  boxes,  220 
in  cave,  047 
in  cellars,  239,  284,  647 
in  sheds,  382 
not  growing,  25 
without  spawn,  20 
Mussel  scale,  877 
.Ml  osotis,  583 
and  Aquilegia,  .591 
dissitifloro,  108,  531,  6.30 
dissltlflora  alba,  580 
Myrtle,  sickiv.  678,  609 
Myrtles,  456,  516 
not  flow  ering,  387 
pruning,  538 


N 

Narcissus,  eoi 

duhius,  580 
early,  661 

Lilium,  and  ScilU,  606,  639 
inaximnt,  505,  585 
minor,  664 
pocticus,  549 
the  PoeVs,  549 
Narcissi,  002,  630 
bulbs,  181, 
not  blooming,  192 

potting  up,  (or  indoor  decoration.  463 
Nasturtium,  Flame,  531 
w  reath,  425,  531 
Nasturtiums,  582 
double,  propagating,  374,  392 
Tom  Thumb,  373 
Nectarines,  129 
and  Peaches,  248,  266,  333 
good, 448 
splitting.  402,  4C8 
stones  of,  splitting,  853 
Nemophlla  insignis,  107 
Nerine  Fothergilli,  418 
Nests,  wasps',  395 
Nettles  as  a  vegetable,  427 
Nev'  pan  suspender,  213 
New  Zealana  Flax.  275 
hardiness  of,  216 

New  Zealand  i^nts  from  seed,  4.M) 

New  Zealand  Speeii wells,  305 
NicoUana  afflnfs,  5.  103,  404 
hardiness  of,  181 
out  of  doors,  336,  350 
w  intering,  353 
Nierenibergias,  304 
Nile  Lilly,  the.  531 
Nitrate  of  soda  for  plants,  CO 
Nuphar  advena,  374 
liitea,  811 
Nuts,  Cob,  650 
for  market,  353 
Kycterinio  selaginoides,  245 


OBITUARY,  Mr.  C.  W.  Shaw,  560 
Odontoglotmm  crisp tr, a,  000 
(Enotheta  Fraseri,  658 
niontana,  239 
Oil  stoves,  406,  526 
Oleanders,  pruning,  432,  464 
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OkarU  and  Cbols}'a,  S54 
or  Bur^bla  Ha&Hti,  21:! 

Oiuphalodes  \'ema,  106,  &S5 

Onion  fly.  266 

OaiOTM.  117.  173,  286,  318,  517 
and  mamots,  282 
and  tbeir  culture,  173 
autumn*so«n,  574 
culture  of,  574 
fly  on,  2W’ 

Oiaot  Zittau,  328 
Globe-shaped,  for  exhibiting,  613 
zrubon,  617 
Ltfge  r.  small,  328 
maggots  in,  268 
M^nng  autumn,  293 
•owing  In  antumn,  276 
•owing  on  stiff  soil,  336 
varieties  and  dlseaseit  of,  574 
0»ofordon  Arcmthivm,  483,  662 
Ora^  culture  of,  635 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  598,  610 
Oranges  and  Citrons,  414 
Orange  tree  losing  its  leaves,  60 
Orai^e  trees,  large.  451 
treatment  of,  09,  93 
Orchard  bouse,  the,  356,  (VtC 
drairuge  of,  356 
filling,  563 

general  management  of,  357 
Onbard  houses,  16,  71, 153,  243,  325,  360, 
457 

Otchard,  the  Ideal,  48 
Orchards,  48,  854 
Orchid,  n  cool  house,  47,  660 
a  vrinttr  Jtov-erinn,  47 
Orcl^da,  cool,  30, 538 
(ulture  of,  58,  92 
hast  Indian,  199 
Kpiph.vtal,  W 

Ktigiish,  disease  in,  592,  614,  020 
for  every-  garden,  640,  060 
for  Fern  case.  240 
trMn  seed,  638 
list  of  cool,  31 
moss  for.  572 
•pot  on.  353 
Orchid  house,  30 
Oirhis,  British.  163 
leti/olio,  229 
maculata,  55 
maculata,  white,  216 
tnascola,  maculata,  and  mario,  1 20 
( hnithogalum  nutans,  94 
otbonna  crassifolia.  444 
t'xalis  cemua,  59 
lutea,  862 


P.£ONli:S,  208,  409 
herbaceous,  470 
not  flowering,  23 
l^nt  tor  shed,  542 
Paha,  a  grocr/a/,  649 
Chusan,  373 
Palms,  4U,  594 
culture  of,  509 
deoeratire,  615 
dying,  93 
frreenhouse,  373 
in  flower.  192 
Pampas  Grass,  427,  062 
Panctatlums,  culture  of.  06t 
Panicum  rariegaUuu,  414 
Pansy  election,  651 
propagation  of,  229 
Paudes,  4.  15,  46.  117,  129,  206,  275,  2S1, 
317,  324. 353.  434. 470,  583.  641,  05S 
and  Violas,  248 
best  sorts  to  grow,  435 
eaten  off,  135 
taoc}  ,  651 
fly  on,  138,  252 

for  exhlbiUon,  30,  40,  44.  3C3 
for  late  autumn  bed,  174 
for  ipring  bedding,  50,  56.  08 
from  •eed,  274 


rowing,  642,  664 
ueUof,  43' 


1.435 

pUoUng  out,  059 
l^opagaUng.  44 
rrdii^eron,  566,  585 
•bow,  40,  68,  651 
•mall,  189 

to  keep  in  full  flower.  179 
to  raise  from  seed,  434 
varieUesof,  130 
Pipevtr  nodicaule.  321,  425 
orintaU,  Jlowers  of,  349 
P«prf  Rttd  o/tkt  AiirtenO,  579 
Prpynni,  the,  579,  627 
Paraflln  oil,  100 
»nd  petroleum,  479 
•od  slugs,  635 

^•mkeets  breeding  in  winter,  63 
^DaWe*.  57.  245 
grey,  423 

plockmg  her  feathers,  03,  111 
'mwell,2l4 

with  imeUed  beak,  347.  372 
^vrou  losing  feathers,  576 
f^niey,  655 

culture  of,  24, 34,  250 
^•rwlp  root,  enormous,  629 
Parmipi,  lame,  574 
6ortag,382 

Cochins,  570 
J»*^edulla,  434 

flower  for  greenhouse,  132 
“>  open  air,  109 

totWooming.  311  ... 
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Passion  fruit.  434 
Pastry,  Spanish,  160 
Pavia  macrostachyo,  314 
Pea,  American  Wonder,  047 
early  Paragon,  449 
early  Sunnse,  268 
main  crop,  431 
the  earliest,  430 
Peas.  4,  25,  117,  139.  492,  517 
and  Beans  r.  mice,  604 
and  birds,  103 
and  mice,  6,  21 
and  sparrows,  10,  75 
autumn,  382 
best  market,  430 
early,  206,  304,  4.57 
cverluting,  240 
garden,  507 
good  late,  313 

?rreen,  to  preserve,  206 
ate,  30,  85,  90.  105,  431 
not  growing,  648 
on  iron  hurdles,  592,  618 
picking,  2U6,  220 
planting,  634 
preserving  from  birds,  7 
second  early,  430 
sowing,  617 
sweet,  107 

to  protect  from  sparrows,  91 
tali  V.  dwarf,  493 
wire  supports  for,  282 
without  sticks  or  hurdles,  C44 
young,  97 

Pewh  and  Nectarine,  characteristics  of 
the,  121 

culture  of  the,  122 
forcing  the,  312 
leaves  of,  blistered,  200 
life  history  of,  342 
Peaches.  129,  153,  237,  32.5 
and  Nectarines,  248,  266,  S.‘{3 
and  Nectarines,  planting,  l2l 
culture  of,  .562 
falling  off,  370 
from  seed,  302,  514,  370 
gathering  the  fruit,  122 
inicking,  434 
under  glass,  rs)8 
varieties  of,  I2:i 
varieties  for  late  houses,  242 
weight  of,  448 
when  to  prune,  7 
Peach  l>order,  to  i-aisc,  154 
Peach  house  after  fruiting,  577,  5f^ 
the  early,  311 
the  late,  341 

Peach  houses,  ants  in,  20l> 
laU',  234 

Peach  tree  not  fruiting,  141 
Peach  trees,  black  fly  on,  73 
insects  and  dlsea.s«'s  of,  12-2 
leave.s  faditng  from,  172 
protecting.  598 
protecting  the  blossom,  122 
pruning,  26 

pruning  and  training,  342 
transplanting  large,  122,  877 
value  of  maiden,  341 
Pear,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  302 
Marie  [..oulse,  .390 
Pears,  89,  153,  549 
and  Apples,  3:t8 
and  A|>ples,  gathering.  502 
choice,  370 
early,  244 

fzamples  of  vertical  troivin^  fer  choice, 
633 

for  stewing,  597 
gathering  and  storing,  101 

Krafts  of,  633 

ow  they  beor  their  fruit,  413 
on  walls,  89 
Paiiuctte  Verrier,  89 
proiwgation  of,  101 
summer  uiauageiiient  of,  90 
thinning  the  fruit,  90 
varieties  of,  102 
wasp-eaten,  332 
winter  management,  101 
Pear  tree,  protecting  the  blossoms,  101, 

un^’liiil.  .524,  530 
Pear  trees,  166 

and  Apple  trees,  branches  of  unprvned, 
413 

budding,  102 
conlon,  89 
esi>alier,  89 
insects  on,  395 
insects  and  diseases  of,  101 
large,  6.59 
lichens  on,  .536 
pyramid,  89 
standard,  SO 
unfruitful,  461 
Peat,  214,  344 
Peel,  camlied,  466 
Pelargonium  v.  Geranium,  416,  46«9 
Pelargoniums,  4,  138,  237,  248,  280,  .324, 
405,  431,  476,  f>80,  6.53,  655 
and  Geraniums,  504 
cultivation  of,  573 
disease  in,  188 
double  Ivy -leaved,  120 
double  zonal,  179 
dwarf  double-flowered,  278 
for  next  winter,  treatment  of,  185 
in  glasshouses,  15 
ill  greenhouse,  627 
Ivy-leaf,  for  greenhouse,  605 
potting,  120 

presemfu  obi,  S99,  432  j 

■t'l  raKgle 


iVlai'goniums,  spe<'inien,  353 
tricolor,  287 

w  inter-flowering,  344,  392,  .514 
zonal.  376,  476.  630 
Pentstemon  Murrayanus,  27 
Pcnstciuons,  206,  274,  2S6,  321.  C62 
and  Phloxes,  317,  409 
and  their  culture,  612 
notes  on,  55 
seedling,  30,  535 
Pcrennlahi,  hardy,  054,  6.58 
hardy,  some  select,  6.'>7 
soil  for,  10,  21 
Periploc-a  graeca,  2'i8 
IVriwiiikles,  tender,  327 
Pernetty  a  mucronata,  106,  212 
Petroleum  and  imratfln.  479 
Pets,  household,  in  suhnrhaii  g.'irdcns,  064 
Petunias,  90,  138,  195,  304 
double,  293 

growing,  for  exhibition.  063 

Sagating,  262 

ng  from  seeds,  131 
seedling,  200 

Phenocoma  prolifera,  491 
Phamocomas, 
treatment  of,  6 
Plilomis  fruticosa,  2.58 
Phlox  Druiumondi,  .'<83 
Dnimmondi  gnuidiflom,  43,  107 
Nel.soni,  208 
Hubulata.  .583 
verno,  583 
Pltloxes,  4,  207 
and  Pentstemons,  317,  400 
failure  of,  310,  404 
leaves  of,  curling,  lf*9 
^H-rctiniuI,  469 
to  pro^iagate  in  spring,  39 
Phormium  tenax,  ^2 
Phygelius  capensLi,  442 
Phvsalis  Alkekengi,  IS 
edulis.  434 

Physianthvs  alttens,  363 
Picea  nobilis,  650 
nobilis  from  seeds,  664 
Pickles,  mixed,  480 
Picotee  as  it  is,  519 
/orisVs  ideal,  519 
Picotees,  337,  435 

and  Carnations,  2SS,  317,  353,  412,  .519, 
635,  642,  652 

Carnations,  and  Pinks,  330 
dying  off,  303 
or  Carnations,  374 
propagation  of,  230 
Pie,  Apple,  390 
rabbit,  423 

Pies,  Apple,  fl.avourings  for,  421 
mince.  527 

mince,  w  ithout  meat,  544 
pork,  527 
Pigeon,  452 
Pigeons,  Jacobin,  372 
I'igs :  do  they  pay?  12,  52, 62,  111.  137 
for  fattening,  276 
Pillars,  856 
Pinching  plants,  222 
Pine-apple,  the,  392 
Pines,  hou-ses  for,  392 
insects  on,  .394 

mani^ement  of  fruiting  pl.-uit^  of,  393 
packing,  434 
planting  out,  39.t 
iiropogatioii  of,  39.3 
Huoces.sional  plants  of,  .393 
temperatures  for,  394 
varieties  of,  .394 
watering,  394 
Pinguicula  hirtif  oo,  541 
Pinuniiculas,  541 
Pink,  Austrian  featherinl,  273 
Caucasian,  273 
Sand,  273 
the  Malden,  273 
the  garden,  229 
toothed,  273 
white,  Mrs.  Sinkin's,  232 
Pinks,  139,  274,  275,  .317,  3.37.  4.35.  470 
alpine,  273 
and  Carnations,  24S 
and  spiders,  216 
Carnations,  and  Picotees,  .336 
for  forcing,  386 
Indian,  43 
late-struck,  322 
Mule,  245 

propagation  of,  230 
treatment  of,  109 
Phies,  hot-water,  661 
hot-water,  cement  for,  C65 
hot-water,  felt  for,  395 
jointing,  .576 

water  not  circulating  in,  40 
Pits  and  frames,  15,  .34 
and  frames,  vegetables  in,  4 
Plan  of  gortlrn  at  Mnni^trad,  '_*;il 
Plant,  a  good,  for  a  greenhouse,  It)-! 
a  pretty  carpeting,  27 
a  pretty  rock,  .5.31 
arrangement,  580 
a  showy  greenhouse,  93 
flow  ering  water,  627 
for  hall,  662 

for  sunny  bonk,  a  good,  233 
ginger-beer,  4-37 
name  of,  345 
the  Aucuba  as  a  jx>t,  47 
the  Liquorice,  58u 


Plants  anil  gaslight,  557 
and  slugs,  641 
arrangement  of,  240,  290 
arrangement  of  bedding,  178,  192 
bare  at  bottom,  288 
becoming  draw'n,  30 
bedding.  06,  117,  130,  174.  185,  248,  824, 
370,  428,  456,  487,  520,  ScO 
bedding,  arrangement  of,  246 
bedding,  preserving  in  w  inter,  5:»S 
beneath  trees,  441 
best  variety  of,  63S 
Muc-flow-creil,  3 
(  Astor-oil,  565 

climbing,  139,  145,  265,  3.53,  483 
climbing  and  tw  ining,  355 
climbing,  for  porch,  634 
climbing,  in  wuntrj-  districts,  14C 
climbing,  to  train,  173 
cutting  dow  n  after  flowering.  .506 
di\  iding,  299,  311 
easily -grown  greenhouse,  540 
fatiiug  In  consen-atorv,  120,  169 
failing,  156,  345 
flne-Ieaved,  4 
fine-leaved  or  tropical,  1 
flowering,  146 

foot!,  injured  by  insei'ts,  160 

for  aquarium,  512,  544 

for  Australia,  420,  450,  464 

for  back  w-all  of  vinery,  614 

for  bog  garden,  386 

for  centre  of  b^,  472 

forcing.  432 

for  clayey  bank,  349 

for  cool  greenhouses,  293 

for  dry  soil,  643 

for  front  garden,  265 

for  greenhouse,  599,  023,  637,  63S,  0.50 

for  Ixindoii  greenhouse,  53 

for  1/ondon  rockery,  635 

for  moulds  in  greenhouses,  499 

for  north  window,  214 

for  Uhododendron  beds,  274 

for  room  culture,  72,  1U3 

for  screen,  477 

for  shaded  greenhouse,  C,  19,  344 

for  shady  border,  61 

for  shady  house,  103 

for  small  gardens,  05 

for  spring  and  sununer,  109 

for  stone  w-alls,  239 

for  stumps  of  trees,  464 

for  sunless  borders,  44,  56 

for  the  consen-atory,  96 

for  the  consen-atory-,  two,  516 

for  town,  652,  6.59 

(or  trellis  work,  293 

for  unheated  greenhouses,  109 

for  V  erges,  87 

for  winter  beds,  564 

(umig^itlng  iiuiects  on,  .'>63 

good  room,  002 

good  room  and  window,  1.58 

greenhouse,  337 

grown  in  gardens,  285 

half-hardy  beddinc,  286 

hardening  off  liedding,  13-2 

hardening  off  for  winter,  471 

hard-w-o<Med,  375 

hani-wooded  greenhouse,  447 

hardy,  117,  248,  271.  5.51,  662 

hardy  autumn-flow-eriiig,  HU 

hardy,  culture  of,  402 

hardy,  for  London  grecnliouse,  5.3 

hanly  herbaceous,  470 

hardy,  under  glass,  497 

hardy  c.  bedding  out,  19.3 

hardy,  why  amateurs  fail  w  ith,  204 

heat  for  stove,  293 

herbaceous,  1.38,  105,  435,  51 

herlxiceous,  after  flowering,  299,  31 S 

herbaceous,  notes  on,  546 

herbaceous,  transplanting,  6-28 

housing,  317 

in  flow  er,  426 

in  gardens,  why  they  die,  l'>6 
in  isjts,  greenhouse  without,  475 
in  pots,  top-dressing,  399 
in  rooms,  ^8,  444 
in  winter,  presen  I  ng,  199 
Japanese,  33 

keeping  from  draught,  2.52 
keeping  in  attli^,  252.  SIh 
manures  (or,  9 
medicinal,  627 
names  of,  662 

New’  Zealand,  from  seed,  4.'>4> 
nitrate  of  soda  (or,  60 
noble,  sub-tropical,  639 
out-of-doors  greenhouse,  1S4 
preivaring  for  forcing,  33 
)>ropagating  early  flow  ering,  1.52 
propagating  herbaceous,  2ro 
propagation  of  stove,  1 
i»urchase  of,  4.58 
raising  in  sand,  30 
rare,  for  open-air  cultivation,  1.30 
right  loay  of  yroxciug,  145 
i-ock,  426 

rock,  selection  of,  484 
specimen,  570 
spring-flowering,  139 
staking,  20,  138,  174 
stove,  337, 055 
stove,  heat  for,  31C 
stove.  In  vinery,  19 
stove,  winter-blooming,  487 
strong  smelling,  pro^Uve  iwwor  of, 
590,  600 


vagaries,  422 

w  all,  the  Euonynuis  a.**,  37' 
Plants,  409 

u  friend  for  amateurs,  19 
after  blooming,  2.52 


after  flowerinj 
n  to  i  if  I*  rf  of  ri 


Origiilal  it®' 


succulent,  817 
suitable  for  permanent  cultivation  in 


for  windows,  113 


t)F’Tm'a»ASf,'S7 


greenhouse,  249 
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Plants  that  bear  rrowdinff,  405 
the  selection  of,  2S5 
to  avoid,  on  rockwork,  664 
Tobacco,  for  the  flower  frr.rden,  IS 
to  propagate  stove,  82 
treatment  of  window,  113 
under  grreenhousc  sta^,  37,  40 
under  trees,  27,  44,  464 
varieties  of  stove,  2 
vases  for,  627,  652 
watering,  01,  200 
watering,  in  winter,  359 
waterside,  373 
when  to  soa'  Castor-oil,  18 
window’,  in  glazed  pots,  571 
window,  notes  on,  238 
window,  the  best,  443 
winter-flowering,  132,  407,  608,  620,  637, 
648,662 
wintering,  353 

wintering  flower  garden,  342 
wintering  in  frames,  407,  432 
without  earth,  627,  650 
wrong  w’ay  of  growing,  145 
Tellow-floweroil  trailing,  387 
Plantain  Lily,  the,  580 
Plantain  on  lawns,  359 
the  water.  374 

Plantations,  young,  formation  of,  401 
Plant  borders,  herbaceous,  185 
Plant  houses,  blinds  for,  9 
unheated.  33 
Planting,  506 

and  planning  small  gardens,  65 
autumn  v.  spring,  289 
crops  of  vegetables,  153 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  121 
season,  the,  339,  410 
vines,  7 

Platan  us  striata,  394 
Platyceriuiii  alcicoriie,  444 
Platycodon  grandiflorunt,  426 
Platyloina  rotundifulia,  4:{2 
Plumbago  capensis,  392 
capensis,  repotting,  627 
La^entie,  652,  658 
Plum,  Denyer's  Victoria,  314 
Bandall’s.  44 

the  double,  for  forcing,  538 
the  Wyedale,  562 
Plums,  129,  153, 166,  649 
as  espaliers,  44,  68 
cleaning,  3cc.,  380 
culture  of,  134 
In  pot,  135 
late,  838 
on  w’alls,  184 
varieUes  of,  136,  380 
Plum  house,  the,  380 
Plum  trees,  heading  back  old,  135 
heading  down,  134 
insects  and  diseases  of,  135 
pruning,  Ac.,  380 
summer  pruning,  134 
training,  3cc..  380 
Ply’mouth  Rocks,  307,  384 
Poinsettias,  29,  166,  432,  627,  630,  038,  649 
and  Euphorbias,  414 
Pollen,  511 

Polyanthuses,  93,  683 
blue,  189,  212 
deterioration  of,  138 
from  seed,  17,  685 
not  flowering,  40,  66 
propagation  of,  230 
PmyantnuB  Narcissi,  19 
Polyanthus  Primroses,  179 
Polygonmn  sachalinense,  244 
Pomegranate,  669 
Pond,  soil  from,  654 
Pont^erios,  374 
Poppy,  alpine,  321 
oriental,  /lowers  of,  349 
Poppies.  Alpine,  321,  425 
and  Sunflowers,  405,  427 
the  oriental,  349 
Portulacas,  611 
Potato,  the,  622 
American  sweet,  591 
culture,  Jensen's,  620,  647 
for  exhibition, 
the  Fluke,  50 

Potatoes,  4,  26,  281,  317,  617,  689 
best  kinds  to  grow,  523 
best  manures  for,  522 
change  of  seetl  of,  523 
diseases  of,  523 
dividing  and  planting,  634 
early,  479,  620 
exhibition,  523 
for  exhibition.  648 
for  the  table,  523 
growing  a  second  time,  340 
lifting  and  storing,  276,  523 
on  heavy  soil,  117 
planting,  7,  106 
preparitig  ground  for,  522 
preparing  seeds  of,  522 
seed,  35 

spring  and  summer  culture  of,  523 
when  and  how  to  plant,  523 
whole  or  cut  sets  of,  522 
Pot-pourri,  111,  137,  202 
Potting,  70,  336 

Pots,  large  v.  small,  for  Roses,  330 
Poultry,  best  breeds  of,  296 
Brahmas,  76 
breedioff,  333 
broody  nens,  42 
diarrhoea  in,  52 
disease  of,  676,  604 
farmyard,  148 
feeding  of,  611 

for  large  run,  46&  .  ...  ,  .  f 

fowls  giddy.  i2Diqitized  by 

hen  mo\  ing  eggs,  14 


Poultry  keeping,  12 
keeping,  does  it  pay  ?  604,  Cl8 
keepings  to  pay,  665 
mixed  com  for,  395 
moulting,  372 
notes  for  June,  63,  147 
pigeons  dying.  111 
run,  269 

seasonable  hints  on,  627 
seasonable  notes  on,  254,  346,  384 
sick,  76 
water  for,  544 

Poultry  house,  floor  for,  12,  030 
Poultry  houses,  whitewash  for,  630 
Poultp^  run,  size  of,  423 
Practice,  principles  of  garden,  549 
Primrose,  hardy,  69 
mountain  evening,  239 
Siebold’s,  892 
Primroses,  470,  471,  583 
culture  of  Chinese,  37 
double,  28 
evening,  426 
from  seed,  17,  585 
hardy,  104 

hardy,  from  seed,  454 
hardy  in  pots,  09 
hardy  v.  Chinese,  565 
raising  from  seed,  502 
toll  evening,  240 
to  divide  roots  of,  174 
watering,  227,  264 
Primula,  double  w'hite  C'hine‘ic,  580 
double  white,  for  cutting,  352 
Japonico,  138,  596 
rosea,  658 

Sieboldi,  392,  631,  638 
Sieboldl  and  its  varieties,  578,  599 
the  Chinese,  609 
verticillata,  19 

Primulas,  6,  46.  70,  152,  249,  353,  865 
after  flowrering,  121 
and  Cinerarias,  304,  431 
and  Heaths,  567 
Chinese,  38,  40,  45 
Chinese,  sumnioi  treatment  of,  198 
double,  and  their  culture,  578 
double  white  Chinese,  514 
hardy,  46,  164 
not  thriving,  638 
seedling,  631 

single  and  d</uble  Chiness,  678 
sowing  seed  of,  658 
to  propagate  double,  82 
young,  102 

Privet  berries  and  fowls,  604,  618,  600 
Privet,  Japanese,  propagating,  289 
the  Chinese,  258 
Privets,  350,  554 

Propagating  bed  in  greenhouse,  635 
Propagating,  book  on,  627 
dounle  Matricaria  inodora,  82 
double  Primulas,  82 
early  flowering  plants.  152 
Grevlllea,  87 
Hyacinths,  50 
Posies,  44 
Pear  trees,  101 
Pinks,  220 
Roses,  97 
Heloginellas,  82 
stove  plants,  1,  82 
tuberous  Begonias,  82 
Proiiogating  house,  the,  33 
Prophet  Flower,  the,  615 
Pruning,  606 

fruit  trees  in  summer,  171 
overgrown  Rhododendrons,  117 
Peaches,  7,  20 
trained  trees,  77 

Prunus  MjTobalana  as  hedging,  058 
Psidium  Cattleiaimm,  433 
Herocarj’a  caucasica,  394 
Pudding,  a  w  holesome  rice,  63 
bread-and-butter.  423 
custard  (superior),  149 
railway,  575 
rice,  384 
roly-poly,  423 
stx>nge-cake,  384 
Yorkshire,  384 
Pullets  lajdng  soft  eggs,  307 
Pumpkins  turning  yellow,  340 
Pumps,  thawing,  28 
Putty,  removing  old,  M 
Pyracantha,  634,  652 
Pyrethrums,  96,  208, 470 
and  Delphiniums,  4t>0 
single,  287 
Pj  rus  Japonica,  106 
Malus  florihunda,  157 


Question,  a  legal,  002 

(Quince,  culture  of  the,  lOS 
Quinces,  1,  663 


Rabbits,  diseased,  170 

eating  their  young,  63,  111 
Rake  and  the  hoe,  the,  555 
Ramanas  Rose,  224 

Ramnndiapyrenaica,  a  fine  specimen  of, 
624 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  516 
amplexicaulis,  24U 
Ungua,  8741 
l{S|t,nc  dpiH  ^  5S3 

Rgphiolcl^^aponica.  554 


Raspberry*  canes,  topping,  379,  390 
liaspbeirv,  the,  251 
Raspberries,  7.  139,  237,  83S,  520,  561 
autumnal,  244 
best,  278 

culture  of,  339,  358,  550 
failing,  302 
for  market,  858 
in  autumn,  251 
new  plantations  of,  251 
presen  ing,  296 
soil  and  situation  for.  2.51 
top-dressing  and  watering,  251 
topping,  370 
transplanting,  339 
training,  251 
varieties  of,  251 
Rats,  20,  390 
in  fernery,  36 
Ravenata,  639 
Red  Currant,  the,  550 
Red  spider,  86,  242 
destroying,  673 
in  vinerv,  290,  318 
on  Pansies,  666,  685  , 

Ree<l  Grass,  great.  373 
New  Zealand,  873 
Refuse,  vegetable,  354 
Renewal  aikl  division,  505 
Reseda  lutea,  531 
KetiHCsjiora  dubia,  566 
lefdoelada.  666 
Retinoeporas.  566 
Rhodanthe  Uanglesi,  186 
Rhododendron  beds,  plants  for,  274 
bloom,  succession  of,  567 
exoniense,  637 
•  new  grtenkouse,  537 
shrubs,  642 

Rhododendrons,  156,  554,  673,  035 
and  leaf  mould,  606 
early,  588 
from  seed,  261 
grafting,  6 

greenhouse,  432,  476,  537,  571 
not  blooming,  394 
planting  large,  433 
poUing,  465,  494 
pruning  overgrown,  117 
soil  for,  465,  474 
standard,  215 
Rhubarb,  26 
bursting,  01 
culture  of,  183 
dying  down,  157 
forcing,  618 
for  forcing,  403 
souffle,  140 
Rhus  glabra,  258 
Rice,  mould  of,  148 
mould,  with  stewed  Rhutiarb,  148 
Rlvina  humilis  as  a  standard,  4.50 
Rivinas  in  fruit,  449 
Robinia  hispida,  187 
Robins  in  gardens,  360 
Rockerj'  and  fernery,  hardy,  376 
London,  plants  for,  635 
some  plagues  of  the,  583 
Rockeries,  484 
Rockets,  double,  232,  289 
Rock  garden,  sing-proof,  041 
Rock  Roses,  425 

Rockwork,  plants  to  avoid  on,  .564 
Room,  vacant,  for  gardening,  510 
Rooms,  Camellias  in,  386 
Dracaena  for,  488 
plants  in,  378,  444 
Root  pruning,  a  new  way  of,  448 
Roots,  planting  tuberous,  624 
Rosa  CentUIiftorn,  141 
Rose,  A.  K.  WilliatM,  143 
a  winter,  593 
Brunoniana,  520 
Rrunoniana,  fiower  spray  of,  529 
buds  not  opening,  267 
Celeste.  238,  302 
Celine  Forestier,  13,  882.  SS9 
climbing  Devon*  ends,  594 
Cloth  of  Gold,  604,  529*  6.53 
for  greenhouse  waJl,  620  630 
for  wall,  345 
garden,  a  modem.  13 
Qloire  de  Dijon,  84,  98.  HI,  238.  3.30, 
474,  614 

Gloire  de  Dijon  os  a  standard.  180 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  in  greenhouse,  653 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  on  Its  ow  n  roots,  529 

greenfly  on,  224,  263 

houses,  200,  225 

La  France,  314,  614 

.Marshal  Niel,  464,  587 

Marshal  Niel.  in  lean-to.  027 

Marshal  Niel,  on  greenhouse  roof,  577 

Mar^'hal  Niel,  pruning,  568 

moving,  226,  2.18 

Niphetos,  313,  367 

Persian  Yellow,  587 

pruning  Devoniensis,  .568 

.^uvenir  de  la  Maliuaison,  520 

Tea,  Adam,  830 

Tea,  Hom^re,  529 

the  Cabbage,  330 

the  old  pink  China,  230 

trees,  461 

Victor  Verdier,  382,  3S9 
white,  Baronne  de  Maynard,  330 
Williams*  double  yellow,  830 
Roses,  4,  128,  883,  366,  406,  409,  447,  409, 
476,  487,  497,  580 
all  the  year  round,  594 
and  Clematises,  335 
and  climbers,  663 

from 
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Rosea,  Banksion,  267  .114,  663.  656 
Ikironess  Rothschild  and  Mabel  Morri¬ 
son,  330 

beds  and  borders  of  indoor,  382 
Bourbon,  144 
budding,  28 

bush  In  special  beds,  141 
Cabban,  144 
carpeting  beds  of,  387 
China,  144 

choice  of,  for  beds,  142 
Christmas,  28 
classes  of,  143 
climbing,  144 
cultivation  of,  668 

cuttings  of,  26,  293,  813,  330,  402,  401 

474 

cuttings  of,  ill  bottles,  610,  620,  653 

cuttings  of,  striking.  48C 

dressing  for,  2Wt 

dwarf  and  standanl,  267 

early,  418 

election  of,  36 

enemies  of,  168 

exhibition,  145 

for  exhibition,  389 

for  greenhouse,  461 

for  greenhouse  wall,  474 

for  London  garden,  382,  389 

for  the  Nor&,  13 

from  cuttings,  71,  402 

from  seed,  368 

garden,  141 

grafting  on  brier  stocks,  71 
greenhouse,  26,  36 
guano  for,  154 
gumming,  461 

g\miming  for  exhibition,  4*29 

house  for,  14 

houses  for,  26 

hybrid  Bourbon,  613 

hybrid  China,  034,  656 

hybrid  Tea,  267 

in  glasshouses,  203 

in  Peach  house.  267 

in  pots,  70.  154,  474,  568,  687,  C56 

large  v.  small  pots  for,  330 

leaves  dropping  off,  13 

liquid  manure  for,  195 

manuring  dwarf,  72 

MariJchal  Niel,  75 

multiflora,  144 

Musk,  144 

names  of,  418 

newly-planted,  pruning  and  treatment 
of,  656 
Noisette,  144 
not  blooming,  252 
notes  on  Rock,  168 
of  1883,  7 
old-fashioned,  638 
on  l>ack  w’alls,  30 
on  north  walls,  36S 
on  seedling  briers,  402 
on  trees,  224 
pegged  dow'Ti,  224 
lierpctual,  382  389 
planting,  418,  436.  474,  504 
planting  dwarf,  68 
|K>t.  33U,  474 
|K>tting,  474 
propagating,  97 

pmiMigation  of,  by  cuttings,  4ll2 

pnining,  526,  662,  568 

pruning,  notes  on,  429 

pure  white,  252 

removing,  a3.5 

removing  old  blossoms,  174 

Rock,  425 

running  wild  in  shrublieries,  252 

seloctJon  of,  102,  529 

striking  cuttings  of,  53,  267 

striking  sHjis  In  bottler,  71 

bviiiigiiig  on  high  walls,  104 

l^ea,  144,  267,  504,  687 

Tea,  and  their  culture,  562 

Tea,  l>est  position  for,  195 

Tea,  culture  of,  in  winter,  59S 

Tea,  cutting  back,  677 

Tea,  in  (Kits,  461 

Tea,  in  winter,  620 

Tea,  on  raised  lieils,  344 

temperature  for  forcing,  418 

the  Ayrshire,  013 

to  mulch  dwarf,  15 

too  many  hybrid  per]>etual,  612 

transplanting,  485 

treatment  or,  84,  38 

treatment  of  clustering,  639 

under  gloss,  49 

uiihealthv,  71 

uiiprunea,  568 

various,  142 

watt'ring  and  mulching.  2C7 
w  eak ,  98 
yellow,  587 
Roup  in  hens,  452 
RutnisfrMticosuspomponius,  341 
B^-tabilis,  212 
Ruubeckia  Newmanni,  058 
Rush,  flowering,  874 
Rushes  and  beuges,  374 
club,  374 


SAGE,  how  to  grow,  20 
the  Jerusalem,  268 
Salads,  sowing,  129 
Salplglossis  to  sow ,  107 
Salsify,  340 
Salvia  Bethelli,  442 
patens,  035 
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SalrUs,  365,  391 
from  seed,  4 
propagAting.  391 
Suid.  U»  n,  407,  436 
Sandwort,  Baiearir,  in  holr.  in  waU,  657 
SjLDviUlia  procumbens,  43,  116,  SbO 
SaponAria  calAbricA,  43 
Satin  Flower,  the,  207 
rrimton,  M5 

Sauce.  cuatArd  (auperior),  160 
Savoy,  the,  646 
garova,  555 

and  winter  greens,  to  transplant,  139 
the  beet, 

Saxifraga  Uiver$i/olia,  335 
forinnti,  445 
iranulata,  151 
oppoaitifolia,  564 
parparosoens,  410 
aarmentoea,  444 
Sorifragt,  Fortune'it,  445 
the  pTTAmidal,  238 
Wandering  Jew.  444 
Scabious,  dwarf,  216,  490 
Scale  and  bug,  deatroying,  S95 
Pear  tree,  449 

Scarborough  Lily,  seed  of,  573 
Scarlet  Runners,  preserving,  328 
Schixanthus  pinnatus,  352 
ScUIa.  Ulium,  and  Narcls3Us,  606,  629 
aibirica,  564 
Scillaa,  IW,  482 

SdUif  ItUtTtds,  Dracfvna  grove  in,  385 
Scirpot,  374 
Scones,  Scotch,  255 
Scotch  Greys,  384 
Scrapeis,  garden,  608 
Scraps,  savoury,  mould  of,  160 
Screen,  plants  for,  477 
Seakale,  25.  548 
and  Asparagus  beds,  532 
forcing,  49,  618 

paraffin  casks  for  covering,  580 
root  cuttings  of,  r.  seeds,  518 
Seakals  bed,  making  a,  25 
Seaside,  shrubs  for,  314 
Season,  fruits  of  the,  535 
Seaweed  as  manure,  606 
as  mannre  for  Asparagus,  577 
Sedges  and  Rushes,  374 
Sedumcameum  varlegatuni,  274 
spectabile,  244 
Seed  beds,  watering,  53 
Seedlings,  a  cheap  and  effective  method 
of  r^ng,  28 
or  seeds,  541 
Seeds,  460 
about,  477 
and  biids,  595 
and  grube,  87 
how  to  treat,  558 
New  Zealand,  436 
or  seedlings,  54 1 
proper  depth  to  cover,  478 
saving,  478 
sowing,  478,  630,  647 
sowing  dry,  696 
sowing  in  drills,  50 
Sdaginula  gramiis,  pan  of,  155 
Sela^ellas,  to  propagate,  82 
ScmpervivTim  barbatuluin,  239 
Senedo  abrotonifolius,  218 
artemisisfolius,  217 
Japonicus,  17 

pulcher,  442.  547,  505,  658 
vpecioeus,  862 
Shading,  506 
Shed,  paint  for,  542 
Sheltering,  507 

SkooU,  vnvrunrd,  in  Jlotrer,  413 
Shortbread.  160 
Scotch,  296 

Skmb,  a  nete  omamenUtl,  879 
for  hedge,  474 
hardy  ^itcfring,  ?S5 
Shrubs  and  trees,  317 
and  trees,  planting,  289 
anunols  among,  75 
berrv-bearing,  500 
climbing,  356 
cvergiwn  flowering,  554 
flowering,  notes  on,  257 
for  forcing,  33,  414 
for  hedge,  332 
for  wall,  87 

for  window'  boxes,  301 
frood  lawn,  258 
bMdy.  497 

h*rdy,  for  forcing.  487 
ornamental,  propagation  of,  605 
propagating,  350 
pcopognting,  Ac.,  book  on,  591 
waskle,  314 
»dl  for,  23 
under  trees,  36 
Shrubberies,  4S4 
Roses  running  wild  In,  252 
^syrlnchium  grandiflorum,  207 
pests,  668,  659 
Slog*  and  bran,  228 
»wl  lime,  10,  58 
utd  paraffin,  635 
^  plants.  641 
*od  rock  gardens.  641 
Md  snails.  268,  302,  314 
r^hing.  159 
keeping  off,  220 
•eedlings  eaten  by,  160 
tamnoides,  575 

tamnoides.  jtoieerinp  spray  qf,  315 
Smoke,  greenhouse,  616,  665 
and  slugs,  288,  802,  314 
killing,  aoo,  226 

Wrayas.  dwarf,  176  DioitiZe 
wowfirops,  666,  683  ^ 

««  Crocuses,  456 


Snowdrops  and  Crocus,  replanting,  273 
forcing,  516 
in  SomersefsAirc,  373 
Snoxjofiake,  the  spring,  613 
the  summer,  79 

Snow/lakes,  group  c\f  summer,  79 
Snow'  Glory,  116 
Soil,  457 

and  locality,  255,3283 
baking,  635 
clayey,  636,  653 
for  perennials,  10,  21 
for  potting  Ferns,  120 
for  KhodMcndroris,  474 
from  pond,  654 

f:rub8  in  new,  21 
mproving  dry,  061 
unproving  garden,  525 
potting,  650 
refuse,  334 
ridging,  74 

ridging  ground  in  winter,  47 
stones  in,  444 

Soils  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  121 
for  shrulw,  23 
Solanum,  643 

Jasminoides  from  seed,  306 
Solanums,  316 
berry-bearing,  365 
not  frtiiting,  650 
Solomon's  Seal,  164 
fon^fd,  320 

Soot  and  worms  in  pots,  214 
Sophora  Japonica  pendula,  257,  575 
Jajxmica  jiendula  in  summer,  257 
japonica  mndula  in  tcinter,  259 
Soup,  rabbit,  466 
rice  milk,  527 

South  coast,  Pig  trees  on,  509 
Sow  ing  Anemones,  3 
Dahlias,  4 
flower  seeds,  116 
Salvias  from  seed,  4 
seed  in  drills,  50 
vegetable  seeds,  105 
Spannannia  africana,  3*26 
Sparrows,  87 
and  Peas,  10,  75 
destroying,  659 
Spartium  Juiiceum,  257 
Spearwort,  the  great,  874 
Bpccdw'ell,  missing,  027,  652 
Speedwells,  New  Zealand,  805 
shrubby,  343 
Spinach,  325 

and  its  substitutes,  157,  200 
perpetual,  328 
substitute  for,  182 
summer,  188 
Spiraea  arimfoILa,  0o4 
japonica,  391 
Red,  248 

Red,  after  flowering,  222 
sorbifolla,  258 
.Spinsai,  212,  580,  582 
and  Tritoma  Uvaria,  410 
herbaceous,  426 
not  flowering,  135 
red,  after  flowering.  220 
Sprats  as  manure,  577.  615 
Spring  Cabbages  and  winter  Colewort, 
2-20 

flowering.  Stocks  for,  211 
Spruce  beer,  290 
Scotch,  627 
Squills,  106.  583 
Standard,  espalier  into,  57S 
Staphylea  colchica.  326 
SL  Bruno's  Lily,  the  Great,  203 
Stephanotis,  56,  98 
culture,  581 

fiaribunda,  29,  291,  381,  580 
flow'cring  in  small  pots,  29 
Stembergia  lutea,  427 
Sticklebacks,  390 
hatching  in  aquarium,  396 
St  John’s  Wort  for  baskets,  262 
Stock,  vitality  of,  544 
Stocks,  454 
and  Wallflow'ers,  409 
double  and  single,  93 
ten-week,  031,  643 
to  SOW',  107 

Stone  edgings,  479,  522 
natural,  5M 

Stonecrop,  variegated,  274 
Stones  in  soil,  444 
mulching  vdth,  2.59 

Stove  and  greenhouse  management,  654 

gas,  542 

onse,  crickets  in,  664 
oil,  for  heating  gieenhause,  655 
plants,  223 
slosr  combustion,  653 
tortoise,  464 
Stoves,  oil.  406,  526 
oil-lamp,  542 

Strawberry  beds,  240,  262 
duration  of,  233 
old.  166 

Straw'berry,  the,  659 
Block  Prince,  92 
culture  of.  81 
forcing,  411 
in  the  open  air,  233 
Strawherries,  237,  817.  325,  563 
artifloial  setting  and  thinning.  412 
autumn,  840 
barren,  244,  262 
best,  278 
Continental,  588 
cuiyiro^.  In  pots,  1181 

dlggmg  imong,  48C3 
flavouring,  413 


Strawberries  for  forcing,  196 
for  late  fruiting,  412 
»thering,  877 
Fn  frames,  278 
in  pits  and  frames,  188 
in  |y>t5,  500 

in  pots  in  open  ground,  224 
insects  and  diseases  of,  234 
insects  and  mildew  on,  412 
in  tow  n  gardens,  370 
late  forcM,  172 
layering,  224 
manuring,  377 
new*  plantations  of,  101 
not  colouring,  290 
not  fruiting,  262 
packing,  412 

planting,  234,  262,  377,  300 
pot,  430 

preparation  of  the  soil  for,  377 
raising  seedings  of,  234 
tan  mulching  for,  814 
the  best,  21,  290 
top  dressing  for,  20 
top-dressing  and  watering,  233 
varieUes  of.  234,  278.  877 
varieties  of,  for  forcing,  412 
wintering  in  pots,  430 
worth  growing,  78 
Straw'berry  mats,  200 
Strawlierry  plants,  commencing  to  force, 
412 

fruitless,  224,  244 
in  pots.  577 

keeping,  a  second  year,  412 
not  blooming,  200,  224 
obtaining,  283 
selecting,  411 
soil  for  and  potting,  411 
Strawberry  plots,  planting  and  clearing, 
278 

Strawberry  runners,  244 
removal  of,  233 
Strawberry  tree,  the,  433 
Succulents  in  flower  beds,  823 
Sugmtion,  a,  640 

Sulj^ate  of  ammonia  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  652 
Sumach,  258 
Summer,  425 
flowers  of,  230 

Snnjiowor,  proliferous  bloom  r\f  common 
annual,  287 
silvery  leaved,  322 
the  great  perennial,  245 
Sunflowers,  44, 804,  323,  835,  374 
and  Popples,  405,  427 
annual,  ^7 
culture  of,  21,  211 
large,  362 
sowing  seeds  of,  40 
Run  Rose,  Rosemary-leaved,  164 
Sun  Roses.  217 
Sw'amiing— supering,  295 
Sw'ect  Bays,  860 
Sweet  Flag,  874 
Sweet  Peas,  409,  580 
autumn-sown,  216 
in  a  cut  state,  565 
In  succession,  275 
propagating,  220 
sowing,  404 

Sweet  William,  double  crimson,  233 
Sweet  Williams,  240 
and  Wallflowers,  276 
seedlings  of.  685,  696,  614 
transplanting,  629,  643 
U'eatment  of.  109 

Sy'mphytiim  officinale  variegatum,  245 
Syrup,  Clove,  466 
Ehlerbcrry,  495 


Table  decoration,  654 

Taehhrook,  old  Apple  tree  at,  248 
Tacsonia  Van  Voixerol,  635,  651 
TngeUs,  dwarf,  .38 
for  biding.  38 
Tan  as  a  inulcliing,  332 
mulching  for  Strawberries,  314 
Tar  and  clay  |)aint,  395 
for  w'oodwork,  692,  066 
Tea,  Coltsfoot,  for  a  cough,  128 
Temperature  and  air  giv^g,  567 
Tennis  lawn,  282 
making,  293 

Terrace  waff,  a  garden,  569 
Tetranychus  Telarius,  86 
Thalictrum,  425 
Thistle,  Cotton  or  Scotch,  483 
Glolie,  442 
Thistles,  876 
Thoms  and  Hollies,  445 
Thom  tree,  transplanting  a  large,  256 
Thrips,  214 
on  Cucumliers,  206 
on  Dahlias,  Aa,  359 
on  Fuohsia^  293,  316 
TiareUa  cordifolia,  27 
Tiger  Flower,  the,  263 
Tiger  LUy.  the.  280 
T^tr  Lilies  in  the  wild  garden,  651 
Tigridia  grandlfiorn,  263 
grandiflora  alW,  662 
Twmuwo,  bonie-gWiwn,  887 
Tol»aoco  plants  Fn  the  garden,  322 
Tomatoes,  105,  129,  153,  224, 282, 854,  424, 
492 

and  Beans,  818  Oriflin 

and  wasps,  328  wiiym 

cu^s^or.  559  university 


early,  312 


URBANA- 


Tomatoes,  fertilising,  252 
growing,  431,  455.  589,  617,  647 
growing,  profitable,  3M 
Fn  frames,  7 
in  pots.  492 
In  windows,  86 
new’  and  old,  840 
summer  treatment  of,  205 
unripe  fruits  of,  850 
Tools,  something  about,  450 
Torch  Lilies,  the,  362.  448 
Tortoise,  food  for,  200 
Tortoise  stove,  464 
Trailer,  a  graoeful,  815 
Transplanting,  478 
evergreens,  6 
trees  and  shmbs,  23 
Trapa  natans,  397 
naHns,  fruit  of,  397 
Traveller’s  Joy,  510 
Tree  Carnations,  458 
Tree  Fern,  Banana,  dx.,  539 
Tru  Ferns,  Australian,  478 
Tree  for  centre  of  bed,  634 
the  Traveller's,  of  Madagutwar,  639 
Trees,  a  few  choice  lawn,  394 
and  shmbs,  317 
and  shrubs,  flow’ering.  80 
and  shmbs,  planting,  289 
and  shmbs.  transplanting,  23 
Apples  on  ornamental,  106 
berry-bearing,  500 
canker  in  fmlt,  77 
cats  injuring,  40,  61 
for  avenue,  306 
for  lawns,  194 
fmit,  for  omanieiit,  48 
for  shading,  195 
heading  dow’n  old,  77 
Ivy  under,  850 

large,  simple  method  of  transplanting. 

534 

manure  water  for,  539 
planting,  401 

plants  under,  27,  44,  441,  404 
protectors  for  fruit,  141 
root-praning  and  root  lifting,  77 
shntbs  under,  86 
staking  young,  6 
tapering,  avenue  of,  625 
tapering,  avenues  of,  624 
treatment  of  Orange,  60,  03 
Tree  Ivy*,  the,  329 
Trellis  work,  the,  805 
annual  cre^rs  (or,  654 
plants  for,  ^ 

Trenching,  876 
and  manuring,  446 
Tritclcias,  70 

Tritoma  Uvaria  and  Rpir»as,  410 
Uvaria  from  seed,  849 
Tritomas,  322,  863,  443,  471 
Tritonia  aurea,  822,  585 
Trollius,  425 
Trop»olum,  569 
ozureum,  210,  246 
blue-flowered,  210 
Cooperi,  440 
Jarratti,  610 
Lobbianuni,  531 
polyphyllum,  425,  531 
speciosum,  240,  581 
tuberosum,  160,  411,  441,  472 
Tropasolums,  305,  355,  388 
climbing,  684 
climbing  and  dwarf,  107 
w’inter-flowering,  201 
Trumpet  Lily,  443 
Tuberose,  ytjVfrna,  498 
Tuberoses,  305.  428.  498,  580,  662 
culture  of.  581,  627 
growing  African,  050 
now’  to  grow*,  68 
not  flow  ering,  638,  650 
Tubers  and  bullw,  426 
bulbs,  comis,  160 
Tuflv  Hair  Grass.  137 
Tuition,  result  of  Gardbkino,  823 
Tulips,  317,  337,  482,  630 
after  blooming,  248,  965 
and  Hy’acinths,  476 
old-fashion  e<l,  192 
on  Grass.  540 
Turkeys,  rearing.  618 
rearing  young,  066 
Turnip  ny,  178 
Turnip,  ^den  Stone,  828 
Turnips,  282.  325,  555 
and  Carrots.  604 
to  BOW,  153 
Turnip  tops,  7 
Tussilago  PetAsites,  874 
sweet-scented,  440 
Twin  Flower,  the,  299 
Typha  latifolia,  374 


URCEOLINA  aurea,  579 
Urn  flower,  the,  679 


VALLOTA  purpurea,  444,  572 
Vallotas,  120 
Vases  for  plants,  652 
Vegetable,  a  little-known,  643 
i  as  a,  427 

Vegetables,  culture  of,  16,  445 

atMgn' 
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Vegetables,  torciDZ,  659 
for  exhibition,  419 
importation  of,  419 
market,  549 

malching  advanced  crope  of,  ItSG 
iKJiee  on  forcing,  518 
electing.  419 
Mlect  winter,  555 
»onie  good,  492 
mowing  early.  57 
rocceaaionai  crOT'pitig.  i24 
to  aow,  25,  40,  97 
transplanting.  220 
varieties  of,  517 
winter  treatment  of.  402 
morms  in  crops  of,  574 
worth  growing,  516 
Vegetable  gardens,  fonn,iti-iii  of.  5:1 
Vegetable  quarters,  double  troppiug  of, 
402 

Vegetable  refuse,  354 
Vegetable  Vlarrow-.,  40,  71,  105,  117,  2:2, 
366,  654 
bitter,  431 
rutting,  240 

in  light  ami  hea\  y  material,  32& 

Binijl  V.  large,  268 
turning  yellow,  382 
Vegetarianism,  451,  471 
Vegetarian,  some  reason^  for  lnii;g  a,  36  » 
some  reasons  for  not  Icing  a,  42»j 
Vegetation  in  the  Scilly  Isles,  &5 
Ventilation,  greenhouse.  C-o 
Verbena,  the,  and  ita  culture,  209 
sw  eet-sc-ented,  573,  5s  1 
Verbenas  from  seed,  565 
raising,  from  seed,  115 
Vermin,  506 

Veronica  Andersoni,  531 
longifolia  var.  subse^isilis,  61'2 
Traversi,  328 
Veronicas,  3Ij6.  324,  554 
seedling,  209 
shrubby,  iuo\  uig.  66 1 
when  to  plant,  179 

Victoria,  Australia,  Trc<  Keni»  in,  473 
Vine  border,  making.  2'  8 
wireworm  in,  45<i,  4o3 
Tine  borders,  62 
icharcoal  in.  92 
covering.  279 
iwateri^  inside,  270 
Vne,  diseases  of  the,  lol 
for  pLanting,  172 
in  |wt,  244 
insects  of  the,  171 
in  the  open  air,  161 
not  fnifting,  487 

mrolijlc  outdoor,  at  no‘'Ju-*‘ir-Yon,  1<J5 
Vines,  38.  57.  96.  153,  165,  223,  248.  266, 
281.  269.  305,  317,  324,  338,  VA,  415, 
428, 447,  488,  520,  .551,  586,  630 
affected  with  bug,  395 
air  roots  on,  169 
and  Roses  for  greenhouses,  572 
applying  g^as  tar  to,  559 
l)eet  kirKls  to  frfant,  259 
bleeding,  106 
culture  of,  171 
disbudding.  279 
early.  80,  86.').  456,  653 
fruiting,  luanagimciit  cf,  179 


Vines,  grow  ing  in  pots,  468 
in  a  greenhouse,  336,  559 
in  late  houses,  25 
in  pots,  300,  3<i2 
late,  80,  104,  36.5,  457,  653 
leaves  falling  off,  37 
leaves  of,  turning  pal**,  172 
mealy  bug  on,  301,  633,  6  /4,  G»>5 
mid-season,  653 
mildew  on,  73 

new  rofls  on  old  tirajK,  73,  92 
not  fruiting,  270 
old  r.  young,  56 1 
outdoor  U rape,  loj,  166,  536 
planting,  7 

planting,  for  fruiting,  524 
propagation  of,  161 
pruning,  300,  448 
raising,  259 
raising,  from  eyes.  56! 
renovating  obi,  161,  2tS) 
ripening  the  wcxsl  of, 

»q»ur  r.  rofi-pruning,  29U 
stems  of,  near  hot-water  pifo,  635 
stopping  and  training,  171 
stopping  and  tying.  279 
summer  nunage-ment  of,  20*4 
thinning  the  fruit  of,  171 
to  manure,  174 
training  and  pruning,  259 
treatment  of  nouses,  1:5 
varieties  of,  162 
watering,  171 
winter  pruning,  161 
Vinegar,  Black  Currant,  296 
Vinery,  blind  for,  31 
Cinerarias  in,  343 
early  routine  work  in,  259 
flies  in,  160 
flowers  near.  .'lOO 
plants  for  back  wall  of,  614 
rc^l  spider  in,  290.  318 
stove  plants  in,  19 
s\siem,  the  one,  5:7 
the  amateurs,  300 
the  early.  2.58 
the  ground,  3fi0 
the  late,  289 
treatment  of.  I'.si 
unheated,  300 
Vineries,  early,  428 
late,  520 

what  to  grow  on  Uiok  walls  of,  577,  63.3 
Viola,  propagation  of,  229 
Violas,  2<j6,  5i>3 
and  Pansies,  212,  248 
>>edding,  94,  232 
l'i'‘Wt,  L'omU  tnUiU,  43'* 

Marie  Louise,  374.  454 
the  A’ew  Holland,  409 
Violets,  170,  223,  482,  502,  514,  .j_’6,  .'.S'.!, 
579 

after  blooming,  5.5 
Dog’s-tooth,  27,  456 
in  autumn,  361 
in  autumn  and  winter,  590 
in  grecuihouse,  44 
Neapolitan.  44 

Neapolitan,  for  winter  blooming,  19 
not  niooming,  18 
propagating,  239 
winter-flow criiig,  326 


Virginian  Creeper,  colouring  of,  427 
in  church  decorations,  336 
propagating,  359 
Veitch’s,  252,  484 
Virginian  Lvngurort,  115 


W 

W.\LES.  Camellias  ouuloors  in,  658 
Walks,  25,  3.54 
and  edgings,  446 
amJ  lawns,  281 
>>est  edgings  for  ganlcn,  35 
draining,  577 
edgings  for  garden,  133 
ganlen.  240,  3% 
grubs  in  garden,  109 
wee<l8  on,  387 
Wallflower,  alpine,  595 
double  dwarf.  44 
Harbinger,  .565 
sowing  double,  6:45 
Wallflowers,  131,  138,  227,  583 
all  the  vear  round,  104 
and  other  hardv  plants  in  pots,  220 
and  Stocks, 

and  Sweet  Williams,  276 
floublo  crimson  and  yellow,  643 
in  pots,  69,  233 
Wall  fruit  trees,  105 
Wall  gardening,  lessons  in,  115 
W’all,  greenhouse,  566 

naked,  how  to  cover  quickly,  386 
Rose  for,  345 
Walls,  Cherries  on,  158 
climbers  for  sunless,  44,  56 
ganlening  on,  114 
Pears  on.  89 

Roses  and  Camellias  on  ime-k,  30 
shrubs  to  er,  87 
Wall-tree  cover,  improved.  294 
Walnuts,  cultivation  of.  175 
gathering  and  preserving,  332 
gathering  the  nuts.  175 
propagation  of,  175 
Walnut  trees,  ♦mO 

training  and  priming,  175 
iVxfhingt'jnin  hl^rra,  515 
Washleather.  cleaning,  119 
Wasps,  50,  110,  305 
and  Tomatoes,  328 
in  bee-hives,  294 
Wasps’  nests,  395 
nests,  e.vtinguishei  for.  40 
WnUr  •  leanrr.  a  pen-i  422 
Watering.  506 
in  ot*tn  ground,  227 

Slants.  91.  2<M) 
rec  Ferns,  .59 
seed  be<ls.  53 
V.  nuib'hing,  232.  290 
Water  Lily.  566 
VtUoic,  311 

V/i’ttr  Melons,  grovp  <>',  119 
in  pit,  606 

Water  pipes,  vamiib  on  hoi,  l60 
Wax.  511 
Weather,  the,  616 
Weeds  and  grubs.  375 
and  w  eeding,  507 


Weeds.  lawn,  28.  535 
on  Uwns,  57,  170,  375,  503,  639 
on  lawns,  destroying,  665 
on  walks,  387 

Weevils  and  caterpillars,  377 
We^mortland,  rfer  o/  gardtii  in,  459 
Wheat,  Uigktad  blade  of,  477 
White  Lilg  of  the  Incas,  191 
Whitlavia  graodiflora.  M 
Wild  garden.  Tiger  Lilies  in,  651 
Willow  herb^  373 
Willows,  cutting,  436 
Windflower,  the  scarlet,  264 
Windflowers,  521 
Window-box,  663 
Window-boxes,  rtinibs  for,  301 
Window  gardening,  outside  case*  for,  127 
Window  gardens,  139 
Window  plants,  notes  on,  238 
treatment  of.  113 
Wiiulows,  Lily  culture  in,  14 
plants  suitable  for,  113 
Tomatoes  in,  86 
Wine,  Coltsfoot,  63 
Coltsfoot,  to  make,  123 
Eblerberry,  437 
I..cmon,  63 
Parsnip,  63 

Rasin,  137,  424,  495,  527 
Winter  Cherry,  18 
Wireworm,  436 
in  \  ine  border,  4:0,  493 
Wistaria  freely  traineil.  213 
Woodlice.  destroying.  S70,  SS2 
eating  Foxgloves,  359 
ill  frames,  61,  75 
in  greenhouse,  50 
ill  Mushroom  houses,  34 
plague  of.  664 
to  destroy,  119 
Wood  stumps,  remoi  ing.  57S 
XWKMlwork,  tar  lor.  592.  655 
Wf»nus  in  lawns,  10,  40,  382 
in  manure.  21 
ill  v»etable  crops,  574 
Wort  (Dutch),  494 


Y 

YEA8T  for  liome-in.Mlc  bread,  290 
Yi  ws,  Irish,  cutting  doa  n,  510 
moving  larae,  474 
ungainly,  wl,  645 
Young  Potatoes  for  Christmas,  220 
Yucca  fliamentosa,  628 
flac-cida,  245 
gloriosa,  503 

gloriosa  not  blooming,  514 
Yuccas,  628 


Z 

ZENOBIA  pyicenUenUu  S85,57 
Zenobia  speciosa,  212 
Zenobias,  the,  235 
Zephymnthes  Atamao.o,  249 
Zinc  pans  for  hanging  baric ets,  59 
Zinnias,  double,  223 
raising,  for  borders,  631,  63i 
to  raise,  106 
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THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

(^GmHmued  from  p^tge  59C). 

Winter  Flowers. 

Many  stove  plants  flower  natorally  in  winter ; 
others  can,  by  a  little  management,  be  made  to 
dower  at  that  season.  Of  late  years,  the 
Amaryllis  has  undergone  great  improvement  at 
the  b^ds  of  the  hybridist ;  the  few^species  grown 
thirty  years  ago  have  branched  oat  in  all  direc¬ 
tions — breadth  being  added  to  the  petals,  and 
colours  which  were  then  unknown  have  been 
evolved  by  intercrossing  and  raising  seedlings. 
Bat  working  up  stock  being  rather  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess,  the  prices  will,  in  comparison  with  ordinary 
eoft-wooded  plants,  for  some  time  rule  high. 
8till,  all  who  can  afford  it  should  go  in  for  the 
Amaryllis  family,  as  they  are  such  grand  things 
in  winter.  After  the  growth  is  completed  and 
the  foliage  begins  to  change  colour,  water  should 
be  gradually  withheld  till  the  leaves  fall  away, 
then  they  may  remain  comparatively  dry  till  the 
new  growth  breaks  up  agam.  Daring  the  rest¬ 
ing  period  the  bulbs  may  all  be  group^  together 
in  a  dark  comer,  but  not  out  of  sight,  nor  yet 
be  forgotten  or  neglected.  But  as  soon  as  a 
movement  is  observed  they  must  be  repotted,  if 
needful,  and  be  placed  in  a  light  position  near 
the  glass.  Turfy  loam,  enriched  with  old 
manore  and  made  fairly  porous  with  sand,  will 
init  them.  Another  bulbous  plant  that  is  now 
mach  cultivated  is  the  Eucharis  amazonica, 
bat  this  being  an  evergreen,  the  drying  pro¬ 
cess  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  the  foliage 
mast  not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  Of  course,  any¬ 
one  can  flower  this  plant  now  by  a  system  of 
judicious  checks,  such  as  partial  dryness,  or 
by  moving  to  a  lower  temperature  for  a  few 
weeks,  'i^en  it  was  first  introduced,  however, 
there  was  some  difUculty  in  getting  it  to  flower, 
and  1  remember  I  induced  the  first  lot  of  full 
grown  bulbs  to  flower  by  shaking  them  out  and 
repottiog,  but  the  resting  plan  is  the  better  one. 
Two  or  three  crops  of  flowers  may  be  bad  in  a 
season  by  this  means  from  the  same  bulbs, 
when  they  are  full  grown  in  size.  They  also 
focceed  well  planted  out  in  a  narrow  shallow 
Mrder  anywhere  in  the  stove  or  a  warm  house. 
1  have  seen  them  succeed  well  on  a  narrow  bed 
aadc  up  with  boards  nesir  the  hot  water  pipes, 
h  fact  they  will  do  very  well  wherever  the 
varmlh  and  moisture  are  well  under  control.  The 
laantophyllums  are  showy  and  valuable  plants 
tkt  will  succeed  well  under  a  system  of 
fo'cing  and  resting,  but,  being  evergreen,  the 
rttt  will  include  only  partial  dryness,  accom- 
pnied  by  cool  treatment.  Begonias  are  useful 
vbter  bloomers  for  a  oool  stove,  and  when  in  flower 
m:y  be  moved  to  tlie  conservatory.  Plumbago 
T>e%  a  dwarf  species  easily  propagated  from 
Cl  tings  in  spring,  is  valuable  from  its  distinct 
itide  of  colour.  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Cen- 
mpogon  Lucyanum.  Conoclinium  ianthimum, 
?atas  camea,  Erantbemnm  pulchellum,  Fran- 
Qfcea  calycina  major,  and  others,  are  very 
ibiwy,  and  when  the  wood  of  the  latter  is  well 
n^ned  they  flower  freely.  They  should  be  moved 
inba  greenhouse  near  the  glass  to  ripen  the 
vo>d  in  summer,  and  in  warm  seasons  I  have 
tamed  them  out  with  the  greenhouse  plants  in 
tk  open  air,  and  plants  so  treated  never  failed 
tabs  covered  with  blossoms  within  a  short  time 
afer  being  placed  in  heat  again. 

^.piphyUnms  in  various  colours  grafted  on 
tk  Pereskia  stock,  standard  high,  are  very  effec- 
ti'e  in  winter.  After  the  growth  is  completed 
rspring,  let  them  pass  the  summer  in  the  green- 
base,  then  a  short  time  before  flowers  are 
vinted  move  a  few  at  a  time  into  the  stove. 

•  fbadeletia  speciosa  is  an  excellent  stove  shrnb, 

I  tsaxly  always  in  flower.  It  has  maintained  its 
I  bid  upon  cultivators  all  through  the  rage  for 
I  Uisge  which  set  in  twenty  years  ago.  This 
lat  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged  did  space 
^rmit,  but  I  will  only  further  notice  the  Taber- 
icmontanacoronaria  fl.-pl.,  and  the  Gardenias, 
vdeh  are  so  sweet  and  fragrant  in  winter  and 
irly  spring.  The  former  is  valuable  for  catting, 
nd  deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives, 
he  Gardenia  everybody  knows  by  sight,  at  apy 
X6,  it  being  one  of  the  most  poplar  mail^ 

Dig  It!  zee.  Dyvj 


flowers.  Some  growers  make  a  speciality  of  it,  sponge,  or  occasionally  With  a  sharp-pointed 
building  houses  for  it,  where  it  can  be  planted  stick,  to  dislodge  them, 
out  in  beds  of  rough  peat.  Under  this  treatment  Fink-leaved  or  Tropical  Plants. 
it  attaiM  ita  most  Invariant  development.  The  „ Imposeible  to  do  more  within 


Gardenia  majaleo  he  enMeeefuUy  grown  inpote.  j  „  ^^an 

irihi7pMt.  andplOTtyof  rand  to  keep  lt  open,  briefly  glenoe  at  the  many  nnmeroue 
are  itecluetn^Mitiee.  with  plenty  of  warmth  ^  ^  jbe  above 

and  moisture  dnrmglto^mng  and  bloeeommg  beading  In  plant  catolo^.  During  the  last 
I»rlods.  with  a  thin  shade  to  wften  raye  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  chief  gr^ipe.  ench 
the  MU  m  the  middle  of  the  day.  After  the  „  theCrotone.  Driemnas,  Caladinii^  Mi^tae, 
pon^  le  made,  the  shonld  be  ico..  have  grown  into  large  dimensione  from  the 

lower^to  ripen  the  wo^  lithe  plente  are  intSjductione  from  abroad,  as  weU  as 

in  pots,  they  can  be  moved  to  a  cooler  hoMe,  and  by  bride  raieed  at  home.  Whenever  a  demand 
m  the  hot  enmmer  weather  they  wUl  take  no  Juee  for  anything,  buey  minds  and  hands  are 
harm  If  plwed  in  the  own  air  for  two  or  thw  goon  at  work  to  supply  it.  hence  the  growth  in 
weeks  dnnng  the  bnghtost  seiwn.  OloMnias  numbers  of  this  clii  hi  plants,  many  of  which 
can  ewUy  be  h^  in  flower  in  winter,  or  at  any  exceedingly  beautiful.  Their  chief  require- 
otter  time,  by  inducing  early  rest,  and  Gloiiniae  b»t  and  moUture.  Many  of  tim  most 

n  this  respect  are  very  ma^Mble.  They  seem  beauUfnl  species  are  naUves  of  the  hot  swamps 
RRturally  into  any  dmired  arrangement  Polynesian  Islands,  and  the  nearer  the 

without  loss  of  vigour.  Achimenes  may,  by  a  imitation  to  such  conditions  in  our  hothouses, 
system  of  eU^ing  in  tetchee,  be  made  to  the  tetter  the  results.  AU  through  the  growing 
reach  np  to  Chr^tmas.  Thwe  are  .eason  a  night  temperature  of  70^  will  te  necee- 

and  more  ought  to  be  done  with  them.  them  effectively  the 

theyaresoweHadaptodtottesmallstoveorcon-  be  grown  near  the  glass,  as  they 

servato^.  ^ey  must  have  heat  to  start  them  (a  ^^t  put  on  the  colour  properly  in  the  shade. 
Cucumber  tome  oranorflna^  hotbed  will  do).  „„  j*';,  the  glire.  Crotons  and 

Dracmnae  especially  must  have  all  the  light 
they  irtll  do  ve^  well  in  the  conservatory.  They  fb,,  bj  ygong  plants 

may  either  be  shaken  out  at  starting,  or  be  started  Say  be  grown  best  in  peat  and  sand,  but  u  they 
in  the  poto  of  the preidous year  and  potted  off  g„a  older.Tfew  rough  nodules  of 

when  an  m^ortwo  high  i  half  a  doren  plantain  a  be  added,  and  I  have  ^n  them  well 

6-inch  pot  irtll  make  a  nire  little  specimen,  but  a  ^  „bere  the  loam  has  teen  of 

donen  in  alO-Inohpanwil  make  agMd  one.  The  ?  Caladiume  are  corn- 

tops  etnke  freely  as  cuttings,  and  dwarf  minia-  but  the  test  colleo- 

tnre  planto  may  be  had  in  this  way  without  if  these  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in 
much  trouble  They  also  make  excellent  bMket  ,  a  liberal  allowance  of  old  manure, 

planto  for  either  stove  or  conservatory  When  ^vhen  grown  in  light  soil,  the  leaves  lack  the 

“".I’/?  a ‘^®  strength  and  substance  which  a  more  substantial 

shabby,  they  may  be  dried  off,  and  stored  away  ^iet  Mver  fails  to  give.  Caladiums  are  often  in- 
anywhere  till  the  season  comes  round  to  stot  by  drying  to5  much  in  winter.  Unless  the 

them  again.  Bough  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  have  blen  exceptionally  well  grown,  if 

plentyofsand,  will  grow  them  well.  Bat  for  b>  get  too  di^.  they  decay  i^tead  of 

the  amateurs  stove  in  winter  there  IS  no  class  of  when  placed  in  heat  again,  and  thus 

flowers  more  ns®fal  than  th®aesnerias.  of  which  »  A  well-grown  crown  teS  more  vitality 

aehrina  s^ndens  may  te  taken  as  the  t™.  ^ban  a  badly-fed  specimen,  and  conse- 

They  snoc^  well  ?  fhallow  pans,  plant^  In  treat^nt  that  would  kill 

mnorn  wifh  o  lirr.ia  1Aaf_Tnl^n1n  onH  rklamfrf  ....  ..  . 


lat,  with  a  little  leaf -mould  and  plenty 
A  single  tuber  in  a  4^*inch  pot,  well 


a  plant  whose  growth  had  been  less  firmly  built 
up.  But  under  any  circumstances  Caladiums 


grewn.wlllmake  a  nice  11  tie  table  plant,  but  ,hWnev«re  JfoVd  to7erthoreu^^^^^ 
they  are  very  eftotlve  in  l^e  pans  8  or  10  ^  tbe  leaves  turn  colour,  water  should  be 

tubers  in  each.  They  should  be  rested  when  ftequently  to  aid  the  ripening  pro- 

the  growth  npens,  in  the  same  vvajr  as  the  ^  „fi  „'^tbey  iink  to  rest  th^  may  be 
Achimenes,  to  which  family  the  Gesnena  IS  nearly  p,^  tbe  stage  to  te  looki  aticca- 

siooally  and  enough  water  given  to  keep  them 
Insects.  plump  and  fresh.  Three  or  four  times  through 

In  the  stove,  if  neglect  creeps  in,  insecta  in-  "inter  will  probably  buIIIm  for  this  As  soon 
crease  at  an  alarmiSg  rate ;  thrips,  greenfly,  as  growth  te^s  in  spring,  they  must  be  shook 
scale,  and,  above  all,  mealy  bug  revll  in  its  out  and  repotted  m  cle^  pots  and  frreh  compost, 
warmth.and  suck  the  Ufe  blood  outof  the  planu,  “^/rom  this  time  forward  should  OMupy  a 
unless  a  war  of  extermination  is  waged"  The  Poeition,  with  only  a  T«y  tom  shade  in 

mealy  bng  is  the  most  difflcolt  to  desd  with,  and  bright  weather  m  summer.  If  too  planU  are 
it  has  a  grrater  liking  for  some  plants  than  others,  eynnged,  very  ^t  ^  should  te  exercised  in 
The  Stephanotu  and  Gatdeniai  for  insUnce,  are  ”*'“8  i**®  ,P"teat  ram  water ;  their 

special  lavooritea.  and  if  the  former  of  these  is  are  very  sn^p. 

eio^ed  to  spread  over  the  roof,  and  the  bug  “W®-  ‘>*5  '®f  ‘  'mpurity  spoiliM  their  efl^ective- 
gains  admission  to  the  house,  a  very  determinS  “*“•  “.f®  “??**  »I"“8^  “«T®r 

kort  must  bo  made  to  destroy  it  before  it  te-  ®®fry  the  highest  finish.  This  remark  applies 
comes  numerous.  The  only  real  remedy  is  to  “°re  Caladiu^  and  Alocasias, 

persevere  with  the  sponge  and  soft  soap  in  with  aU  fote^  plants  the  oleanOT  the 

Printer,  when  they  do  not  increase  so  W  <»ntotion  under  which  ttey  are  grown  the  tetter. 
Various  things  have  been  recommended  for  J?  they  are  to  arrive  at  the  very  pitch  of  perfeo- 
syriuging  plants  infested  with  bugs.  Among  leafage. 

other  remedies  paraffin  oil  has  some  value,  but  Propagation  of  Stove  Plants. 

the  difficulty  with  all  things  applied  in  this  way  The  tuberons  and  bulbous-rooted  plants  in¬ 
is,  enongh  insects  will  be  left  to  rapidly  fill  np  crease  themselves  by  offsets,  which  can  be 
the  ran^  again.  To  get  rid  of  them  altogether  taken  off  when  the  repotting  is  done  — 
they  must  be  followed  up  into  their  secret  preferably  in  spring.  A  few  genera,  such  as 
haunts  where  the  water  from  the  syringe  cannot  Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  in  the  case  of  scarce 
penetrate ;  and,  when  once  the  enemy  has  been  kinds,  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  leaves, 
banished,  great  care  shonld  be  exercised,  when  Some,  such  as  the  Bouvardias,  strike  freely  from 
bringing  in  new  plants,  to  see  that  they  are  oh-  root  cuttings,  that  is,  by  taking  off  pieces  of  the 
tained  from  a  clean  souroe— if  it  be  possible,  thick  fleshy  roots  a  couple  of  inches  long,  and 
The  greenfly  and  thrips  can  easily  be  destroyed  inserting  them  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  then 
by  fumigation  of  Tobaooo  on  several  successive  plunging  in  bottom  heat  All  the  free-growing 
evenings  during  a  damp  time.  The  brown  scale  species  may  be  readily  and  rapidly  increased  from 
must  1m  attacked  in  the  ssune  way  as  the  bug,  cuttings  of  the  branches,  eit^r  of  the  young  tips 
by  washing  with  insectioides.  A  strong  sola-  of  the  shoots,  or,  in  the  case  of  Dracaenas,  ont- 
tion  of  soft  soap,  applied  warm,  will  be  as  effec-  ting  the  old  stems  into  single  eyes  or  buds,  and 
tive  as  moat  things.  The  scales  cling  close,  and  plunging  in  a  brisk  bottom  beat  to  foroe  dormant 
muy  rpMure^uching  rather  firmly  with  the  buds"  to  stait.  r  gome  are  easily  increased  by 
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divi  ling  the  root  stojk  into  as  many  piecp  as 
there  are  crowns.  Of  these  the  Anthnriums, 
Alocasias,  and  Caladiuma  furnish  familiar  ex¬ 
amples.  But  with  heat  and  moisture  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  stove  plants  offers  no  more  difficulty 
than  is  met  with  in  working  up  a  stock  of  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  There  are  a  few  subjects  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Ipomsca  Horsfalliac  and  Combretum 
purpureum  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  strike 
from  cuttings,  but  the  former  may  easily  be 
grafted  on  roots  of  a  commoner  species,  and 
the  latter  can  be  layered. 

Varieties. 

The  lists  of  stove  plants  which  I  give  below 
have  been  purposely  made  short  and  select, 
suitable  for  a  garden  with  only  moderate  stove 
accommodation. 

Floivvring  Allamanda  Ilendersoni, 

A.  granditiora,  .Kchmea  fulgens,  Anthurium 
Schertzerianum,  A.  S.  album,  Aphelandra 
cristata,  A.  Roezli,  Billbergia  splendida,  Centro- 
progon  Lucyanus,  Clerodendron  fallax,  C.  Bal- 
fonrianum,  Combretum  purpureum,  Conoclinium 
ianthimum,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  D.  boli- 
viensis,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Eucharis 
amazonica,  Euphorbia  jacquiniQora,  Franciscea 
calycina  major,  F.  Hopeana,  Gardenia  florida 
intermedia,  G.  radicans  major,  Hexacentris 
Mysorensis  (handsome  climber),  Hibiscus  bril- 
liantissimus,  and  others,  Hoyabella,  H.  carnosa 
(useful  climber),  Imantophyllum  aurantiacum 
and  others,  Impatiens  Jerdoniae,  T.  Sultani,  Ixora 
coccinea  superba,  I.  Colei,  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  I. 
alb.i,  I.  crocata  rutilan.s,  Jasminum  gracillimum, 
excellent  for  cutting,  planted  in  a  bed  of 
peat  and  loam,  and  trained  near  the  glass  ; 
Justicia  speciosa,  J.  carnea,  Libonia  floribunda, 
Medinilla  magnifica,  Mussmnda  frondosa. 
Pancratium  fragrans,  Pentas  carnea,  Plumb^o 
rosea,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  P.  p.  alba,  Kivina 
humilis,  U^ndeletia  speciosa  major,  Stephanotis 
floribunda — a  well-known  fragrant  white  flowered 
climber,  Taberniemontana  coronaria  flore-pleno, 
Thunbergia  Harrisi  (handsome climber),  Thrysa- 
canthus  rutilans,  Torenia  asiatica,  T.  Fournieri, 
Vinca  alba  oculata,  V.  rosea. 

Fine  foliaged  plants. — Alocasia  Jennings!,  A. 
metallica,  A.  Veitchi,  A.  macrorhiza  variegata, 
Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  Anthurium  magnifi- 
cum,  Aralia  Veitchi  gracillima,  A.  elegantissima, 
Bertolonia  margaritacea,  Caladiums  in  variety, 
Cissus  discolor,  C.  porphyrophylla,  Croton 
angustifolius,  C.  Earl  of  Derby,  C.  interruptus, 
C.  latifolius  maculatus,  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  C. 
Johannis  and  many  others,  Cyanophyllum 
magnificum,  Cycas  revoluta,  Cyperus  alterni- 
folius  variegatus,  Dracaena  terminalis,  D.  t. 
alba,  D.  stricta,  D.  alba-marginata,  &c. 

E.  Hobday. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 

In  proportion  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
tender  Persian  Cyclamen,  that  of  the  hardier 
species  has  declined,  for  where  are  the  modern 


Ivy  leaved  Cyclamen  (C.  hederafolium). 


gardens,  large  or  small,  in  which  hardy  Cycla¬ 
mens  are  to  be  found,  or  if  found,  where  they 
can  be  considered  as  naturalized  ?  Here  and 
there  we  may  find  a  few  plants  dotted  about  on 
a  rockery,  or,  it  may  be,  put  away  in  a  cold 
frame— a  remembrance  probably  of  European 
wanderings— but  there  are  many  persons  to  be 
met  with  who,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
Persian  Cyclamen,  are  not  even  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  hardy  sorts.  These  possess,  not¬ 
withstanding,  such  a  distinct  character  of  their 
own,  that  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  our 
gardens  and  elsewhere  is  a  qnestionK7f>consider- 
able  interest. 
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can  be  more  charming  than  a  group  of  healthy 
spreading  tufts  of  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamens,  with 
their  dark  green  polished  leaves,  whose  grey 
marble  bands  of  variegation  more  than  atone 
for  the  flowers  that  are  past  and  gone.  Still 
more  precious,  perhaps,  are  the  winter  bl(»oming 
species,  which,  to  their  deep  crimson  flowers,  add 
the  grace  of  dark  green  leafage,  from  out  of 
which  they  look  when  flowers  are  few  and  far 
between,  as  if  half-expcctant  of  cruel  frost  to 
drive  them  back  again  to  hide  under  its  kindly 
shelter.  For  in  most  of  the  hardy  species  the 
flowers  are  not  thrown  up  well  above  the  foliage, 
but  crouch  towards  the  earth  with  the  air  of 
modest  crimson  violets,  to  which  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance  they  may  be  said  to  bear  some  sort  of 
resemblance.  It  is  better  to  keep  this  lowly 
character  well  in  mind,  for  with  our  modern  ex¬ 
perience  of  gigantic  blooms  of  the  Persian 
Cyclamen,  proudly  rearing  their  handsome  head'* 
on  long  stems,  disappointment  would  inevitabl} 
follow  if  the  expectations  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  hardy  species  were  cast  in  a  similar 
mould. 


European  Cyclamens 


There  is  another  purpose  for  which  some  species  , 
of  hardy  Cyclamens— notably  the  pink  and 
white  varieties  of  C.  hedermfolium — ni4|fat  be 
very  appropriately  used,  viz.,  for  planting  in 
sheltered  spots  and  about  the  graves  in  a  churdi* 
yard.  Enquiries  are  frequently  made  as  to  suit¬ 
able  plants  for  this  purpose,  and  now,  when  our 
country  churchyards  are  happily  so  often  well 
cared  for,  there  would  be  little  difficulty,  where 
his  is  the  case,in  permanently  establishing  these 
beautiful  low-growing  plants,  and  associating 
them  with  Snowdrops  and  bright  spring  flowers 


are  always  reckoned  amongst  our  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  but  all  who  cultivate  them  agree  that  two 
things  are  essential  to  their  well  l^ing— shelter 
from  cutting  winds,  and,  when  once  planted, 
to  be  left  alone.  To  these  must  be  added 
another  essential,  if  we  take  a  gardener's  rather 
than  a  botanist’s  view,  and  grow  plants  for  their 
general  effect  rather  than  for  the  interest  which 
individually  belongs  to  them.  They  must  bt 
planted,  not  singly  or  even  in  twos  and  threes, 
but  in  considerable  masses  or  colonies.  With 
regard  both  to  the  harmful  effects  of  want  of 
shelter  and  impatience  of  removal,  I  can  speak 
from  melancholy  experience,  for  during  the 
keen  easterly  winds  of  last  March,  which  many 
people  have  reason  to  remember,  the  greater 
part  of  my  Cyclamens,  which  had  hitherto  been 
reckoned  amongst  the  hardiest  plants  to  be 
grown  in  our  changeable  climate,  had  every  leaf 
scorched  and  withered,  as  though  by  a  hot  blast 
from  a  furnace.  This  was  all  the  more  vexatious 
because  in  making  alterations  in  the  garden  a 
few  years  before,  there  had  been  occasion  to 
remove  a  number  of  the  plants  to  temporary 
quarters,  a  disturbance  which  they  so  greatly 
resented,  that  when  the  frost  came  it  found 
them  unprepared,  and  many  of  the  tubers,  stout 
as  they  seemed,  proved  in  the  spring  to  have 
been  reduced  to  pulp.  Experiences  such  as 
these,  however,  teach  as  no  theoretical  learning 
can,  and  help  us  to  do  better  next  time.  It  is 
not  absolutely  impossible  to  move  Cyclamens, 
however,  if  necessary,  but  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  less  risk  incurred  when  this  is  done  in 
the  spring,  at  the  time  when  the  plants  are 
going  to  rest,  though  removal  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  considered  better  in 
the  nurseries,  on  this  account,  to  send  them  out 
in  pots  rather  than  to  lift  them  from  the  open 
ground. 

There  are  sheltered  nooks  to  be  found  in  many 
a  garden  where  hardy  Cyclamens,  if  permaneutly 
planted,  would  be  just  in  the  right  place.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  know  of  a  famous  bank  of  them  growing 
in  a  garden  within  the  precincts  of  an  ancient 
country  town,  which  has  remained  unmolested  for 
years  past,  and  is  a  source— and  justly  so— of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  its  owners.  Then  again,  no 
p’ants  succeed  better  under  the  partial  shade 
of  trees,  like  their  first  cousins,  the  Primroses, 
than  these  hardy  species  of  Cyclamen — a  quality 
so  valuable  that  it  should  be  made  much  of.  In 
Mr.  Barr’s  experimental  nursery  grounds,  clumps 
of  the  various  specie.4  have  been  e.stablished  for 
a  length  of  time  under  some  fine  old  Elm  treer, 
as  recently  noticed  in  the  gardening  journals, 
and  suggest  by  their  happy  appearance  the  best 
situation  which  can  be  devoted  to  them.  Simi¬ 
lar  plantings  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  have 
lately  been  made  under  the  trees  at  Kew, which, 
when  thoroughly  established,  promise  to  be 
most  attractive.  And  there  is  many  a  private 
garden,  where  a  tree — or  it  may  be  a  group  of 
trees — is  so  placed  as  to  crown  a  sloping  Grassy 
knoll,  where  the  mowing  machine  has  little 
work  to  do,  except  perhaps  in  the  height  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  where  the  verdure  of  Cyclamen  leaves 
intermingled  with  their  rosy  flowers  springing 
from  the  Grass,  would  form  a  perfect  picture  in 
the  early  spring.  In  such  a  position  they  would 
git  wotection  from  scorching  summer  heat,  Qi|^(|f] 
■vJ  /^^ened  as  well  from  the 


C)clanieu  neapolil 


which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  cheering  thoughts  ' 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  laid  their  dead  ~ 
to  sleep  in  their  quiet  resting  places  in  God’s 
Acre.  ^ 

In  Unheated  Guebnhousea.  1' 

From  anotlier  point  of  view  hardy  Cyclamens  ^ 
may  be  used  with  the  best  effect  for  planting  * 
the  borders  of  an  unheated  greenhouse.  I  do 
not  myself  consider  them  so  well  adapted 
cultivating  in  pots,  though  the  smaller  specie! 
such  as  C.  Coum,  C.  Atkinsi,  and  C.  repandan 
arc  frequently  so  grown  ;  but  where  any  kind  4 
stone  work  or  rockery  is  arranged,  as  may  besefk 
in  many  greenhouses,  no  plants  can  be  fouid 
which  will  fit  better  into  angles  and  nook* 
and  which  look  equally  well  whether  In 
or  out  of  flower.  C.  africanum,  an  Algeria 


The  Persian  Cyclamen  (C.  i)eralcuni). 


species,  which  is  considered  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hook 
to  be  merely  a  form  of  one  of  the  Europe^ 
kinds,  but  which,  if  so,  is  a  very  distinct  aid 
fine  form,  is  rather  too  tender  for  growing 
of-doors  without  protection  in  our  English 
dens,  but  would,  probably,  thrive  well  with 
BO  much  shelter  as  may  be  afforded  by 
alone.  Whenever  and  wherever  it  may 
sirable,  however,  to  establish  groups  of 
Cyclamens,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
digging  out  the 
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before  the  soil  is  filled  in,  stagnant  moisture  them.  This  species  comes  from  the  regions  of  ornament  during  the  winter  months,  make  both 
being  exceedingly  hurtfal  to  them,  A  light,  the  Caucasus,  and  differs  from  the  Round-leaved  kinds  most  desirable  plants  for  all  gardens 
rich  compost  of  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould.  Cyclamen  in  its  larger  tuber — in  the  shape  of  large  and  small.  Both  are  natives  of  central 
sandy  peat,  and  well  decayed  farmyard  manure  its  leaves,  which  approach  more  nearly  to  those  and  southern  Europe.  The  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen 
suits  most  of  the  species  well ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ivy-leaved  species  and  are  usually  (but  is  sometimes  called  the  Neapolitan  Cyclamen, 
of  the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  a  stiffer  soil  answers  not  always)  variegated,  and  in  its  finer  fiowers,  and  the  fine  Algerian  species  before  mentioned 
equally  well,  if  not  better,  for  I  have  seen  it  which  are  raised  on  longer  foot-stalks.  These,  (0.  africanum)  is  probably  merely  a  variety  of 
Nourish  in  a  garden  where  the  staple  of  the  soil  which  appear  with  the  leaves,  vary  from  pure  the  same.  Both  species  are  quite  hardy  and 
is  a  strong  clay,  and  it  does  not  refuse  to  thrive  white  with  a  purple  mouth  (as  in  C.  Atkinsi)  to  succeed  everywhere  if  a  little  attention  is  given 
in  any  garden  loam.  There  is  only  one  deep  rose,  and,  like  those  of  C.  Coum,  open  in  to  their  special  requirements.  C.  hedenefolium 
way  of  propagating  Cyclamens,  and  that  is  by  February  and  March.  The  different  varieties  of  is,  in  fact,  named  in  every  list  of  British  wild 
seed,  which  all  the  species  seem  to  produce  the  winter-fiowering  Cyclamens  have  been  plants  as  a  denizen,  but  it  is  scarcely  naturalized 
abundantly.  ^  After  flowering,  the  stem  has  a  blooming  to  great  perfection  in  many  gardens  for  so  much  with  us  as  to  merit  its  Sicilian  title  of 
way  of  curling  itself  round  till  it  reaches  the  the  last  few  weeks  owing  to  the  exceptional  “  Sow-bread,”  but  Cyclamen  (referring  possibly 


way  of  curling  Itself  round  till  it  reaches  the  the  last  few  weeks  owing  to  the  exceptional 
tailh,  where  it  may  be  found  twisted  into  a  mildness  of  the  season, 
miral  form  with  its  pod  of  ripened  seed  in  the  « 

ontre  during  the  following  summer,  for  it  takes  Spbinq  Flowering  Species 


to  the  spiral  coils  of  the  seed  stalk)  is  one  of 

cfjuw  ^wv4  v«.  ovcu  lubuv  m„_  thoso  latlu  numcs  which  hEVO  tukcn  root  in 

ontre  daring  the  following  summer,  for  it  takes  Spring  p  lowering  species  English  soil  and  will  never  probably  be  supei- 

averal  months  to  mature.  The  best  way  of  are  included  under  the  nearly  synonymous  seded. — K.  L.  D. 

keping  up  a  stock  is  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  names  of  C.  vernum  and  C.  repandum,  which  —  ■  — 

itis  ripe  every  year,  or,  if  more  convenient,  it  are  almost  if  not  quite  identical,  but  all  the  Blue  flowered  plants  — Ageratum  Im 

!!S‘^ be  rown  in  apecies  dovetail,  bo  to  at^k.  bo  cloaely  perfid  Dwarf  is  one  of  the  beat  of  bine  flowered 

liaUow  aeed  pane  and  gently  preaaed  into  the  into  each  other,  that  great  diflicnlty  baa  been  fo,  of  the  flower 

adl,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  experienced  in  deciding  upon  a  distinct  nomen-  garden,  being  of  very  dwarf  habit  of  growth 
nrydry.  The  seed,  if  sown  at  once,  soon  begins  clature.  Like  the  varieties  of  C.  Coum  and  0.  and  very  floriferous.  Sow  at  once  in  gentle 
teshow  signs  of  germination,  and  does  not  need  ibericum,  the  spring  flowering  species  have  heat,  and  pot  off  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
tie  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  though  the  shel-  small  round  tubers,  with  a  bunch  of  fibrous  enough.  Harden  off  gradually  and  plant  out 
tir  of  gl^  IS  of  benefit,  I  cover  the  seed  very  roots  from  the  base.  The  leaves,  which  are  in  May.  Salvia  patens  may  be  also  ralised  from 
fhghUy,  for  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  variegated,  accompany  the  flowers,  which  appear  g^eds,  but  as  it  forms  tuberous  roots  they  may 
the  devclopmentof  thetiny  tuber whlchisformed  in  April  and  May,  and  are  deep  rosy  red,  with  a  5^  many  years  by  lifting  at  the 

by  a  gradual  thickening  at  the  point,  commonly  purple  stain  at  the  mouth  of  each  petal.  This  approach  of  winter,  and  storing  them  out  of  the 
called  the  collar,  of  a  germinating  plant,  in  species  is  native  to  the  south  of  France  and  ,anoh  of  frost.  At  this  ti^  of  year  place 
*ther  words,  the  point  which  is  exactly  inter-  Italy,  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  valuable  t^e  roots  in  gentle  heat,  and  the  young  shoots 
lediate  between  the  stem  and  the  root  The  synopsis  of  the  genus,  to  be  the  only  spring  that  spring  from  the  crown  make  capital  cut- 
sedling  is  worthy  of  notice  besides,  because  it  flowering  species  of  the  western  half  of  Europe,  tmgg  ^i,en  about  3  inches  long.  This  is  a 
rmis^  ^  example  of  ^  lieautiful  flower  deserving  of  good  cultivation. 

cception  to  a  general  rule,  ^  r  ^KaaUoa  _ a: _ 

fr  it  ought,  according  to 
u  place  iu  one  of  the  two 
giat  divisions  of  plants,  to 
c«e  up  with  two  seed 
leves,  whereas,  it  is  so  hard 
akork  developing  its  tuber, 
tit  it  has  only  time  to  send 
opne,  but  that  is  a  good 
sUt  one,  which  grows  on 
a&c  becomes  persistent,  so 
thait  may  do  doty  as  a 
foiu^eleaf  insteadof  wither- 
iig  way  as  a  properly  be- 
ha^  seed  leaf  shoula  do. 

Aa  matter  of  precaution, 

the^ug  tubma  should  be  ^  Qf  dwarf  flowers,  especially  for 

lepcor  the  first  year,  or  The  European  Cyclamen  (C.  europium)  in  grati  under  trees.  mixed  beds,  flowering  oontinuously  the  whole 

ygonger,  in  ^xw,  in  .season.  Any  old  plants  should  now  be  pulled 

wt^ey should pricked  *  v,  •  /  -  1  #  in  pieces,  and  planted  in  good  rich  soil,  pricking 

out»<wing  plenty  of  room  between  each,  as  The  snape  of  the  tuber  in  Cyclamens  forms  a  flowers  until  they  are  planted  m  their 

soon tfiey  are  large  enough  to  handle.  It  is  distinctive  feature  of  the  vanous  species,  which  gmumer  quarters.— J. 

bettertLl,  when  convenient,  to  plant  out  the  should  be  noted,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  ^ 

yooBpih^  in  a  seed  bed,  in  rich  light  soil,  plant  all  of  them  an  inch  or  two  below  the  Onloncmoxa  LuoUlaB. — A  bed  of  this 

whep'iey  can  receive  the  shelter  of  a  light  in  surface  of  the  soil,  as  this  is  a  great  protection,  charming^  winter  blooming  alpine  bulb,  which 

very  i^re  weather ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  m  *  ™  openmg  its  bnght  blue  and  white  flowers  in 

indupaable,  as  seedlings  can  be  grown  in  the  Autumn  Flowering  the  sunshine  of  an  early  spring  day  (February 

opecg>kid  with  the  protection  of  a  few  light  Cyclamens  are  more  generally  familiar  than  the  23rd)  in  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt  (Paul  and 
Lsrdi  )Q^h8  over  them  daring  bard  frosts,  if  preceding  species,  and  the  two  principal  repre-  Son),  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
doe  cii be  taken  not  to  disturb  them  when  at  sentatives  of  the  class,  though  really  distinct,  who  see  it.  It  is  to  to  hoped  that  it  will  to 
rest,  le  reising  of  seedlings  must  necessarily  are  very  often  confused  with  each  other.  These  allowed  to  establish  itself  where  it  is  now 
beawhata  tedious  process,  but  it  is  interest-  are  the  European  and  the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamens  planted,  so  ttot  each  year  it  may  increase  in 
iog,ar  when  numbers  are  in  qaestion,  it  is  the  (0.  hederaefolium).  There  are  other  autumn  strength  and  beauty.  Only  m  this  way  can  wo 
ctly  method  of  obtaining  what  wo  want,  flowering  species,  but  since  they  are  not  so  hope  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real 
Then  enot  many  species  of  hardy  Cyclamens,  easily  to  to  met  with  they  are  totter  omitted,  character  of  rach  modest  bulbs  as  these.  Those 
sadtte  may  to  referred,  from  a  gardener’s  These  two  species,  though  very  similar,  may  to  who  toy®  tried  to  grow  the  **  Glory  of  the 
point  view,  to  the  three  following  divisons : —  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  points  of  Snow  in  pots,  and,  disappointed  with  the 
I  difference.  The  root-stock  of  the  European  results,  have  pronounced  it  worthless,  would  do 

„  a  Winter  Flowering  Section  Cyclamen  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and  the  well  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  planted  in  mass  in  the 
inol^  those  which  bloom  in  the  earliest  leaves  and  flowers  proceed  from  knobby  points  open  ground.  The  effect  would  to  still  totter 
moi^the  year,  and  are  represented  by  (1)  the  or  stems  which  grow  out  from  any  part  of  the  if  flowers  could  spring  from  torf  or  some 
roanj^^ed  Cyclamen  (C.  Coum),  so  named  large  tuber,  which  is  often  much  elong^ated.  In  very  close  growing  carpet  plant,  like  Cotnla 
froBS  ^  'stinctly  round-shaped  leaves,  which  the  Ivy-leaved  section  the  tutor  is  roundish,  dioica,  rather  than  from  the  brown  euth.  The 
usj^n  green  (seldom  variegated),  and  flattened  at  the  top,  and  is  sometimes  as  large  plant  has  not  yet  been  seven  years  in  cnltiva- 
aisotootQf}  at  the  edge,  but,  as  in  most  of  as  a  good  sized  soup-plate.  In  both  species  the  tion,  and  is  still  comparatively  new,  bnt  from 
tie  i[Cie8,i30y  are  purple  on  the  under  side,  root  fibres  g^ow  out  on  all  sides  of  the  tutor,  being  so  perfectly  hardy  as  well  as  early  flower- 
Thii  the  oiallest  of  all  its  kind,  and  is  a  and  not  only  from  below,  as  in  the  smaller  steadily  m^ing  its  way  in  public 

natirdf  Eas^  Europe  and  also  of  Syria  and  sorts.  The]  flowers  of  C.  europaeum  appear  in  estimation.  Se^,  which  can  now  to  obtained, 
the  aRC«nt  tontries.  The  flowers  appear  in  late  summer  before  those  of  the  sister  species,  presents  an  inexpensive  though  somewhat 
?ebr*ry  at  the  same  time  with  the  and  are  accompanied  by  leaves ;  whereas,  in  tedious  way  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  these 

lciv<  which  advantage,  but  both  leaves  C.  hederaefolium  the  flowers .  appear  before  the  desirable  bnlbs.  Seedlings  would  probably 
aad^wers  scarry  jig©  more  than  an  inch  or  leaves,  and  do  not  open  much  before  October;  flower  in  three  years  under  good  cultivation. — 
tvoN>ve  the  solace  of  the  ground.  There  is  but  in  my  experience  the  climate  has  a  con- 

a  ^te  and  a  ro^coloured  variety,  but  in  the  siderable  effect  in  forwarding  or  retarding  the  11087. — SowinfiT  A,ii0llioil08. — In  reply 
tjphe  flowers  ui^rimson.  C.  Coum  is  a  very  time  of  bloom.  to  **  F.  S.,”  as  to  the  time  to  sow  these  beautifnl 

^kabitant  of  01^  gardens.  (2.)  The  Cauca-  The  flowers  of  C.  europroum  last  longer  in  sue-  flowers,  allow  me  to  say  that  daring  the  next 
■KTclamen  (C.  ibiicum)  is  altogether  a  finer  cession  than  those  of  C.  hederaefolium  and  are  month  is  the  best  time  of  the  whole  year  for 
ips*  than  the  last,  ia  of  more  recent  in-  generally  rose-coloured.  In  the  latter,  the  sowing  the  seed,  either  in  pans,  boxes,  or 

trahoD.  It  is  the  eigin  of  the  fine  varieties  flowers  are  white  quite  as  often  as  pink,  and  open  gronnd.  The  latter  is  the  best  plan,  as  it 
Bi^m  seed  by  tb^^arefnl  selection  of  Mr.  the  seedlings  generally  oome  true  to  colour,  savesj  all  further  transplanting.  If  the  soil  has 
Aik  of  Poinswiok,  whose  fpatience  and  The  flowers  of  both  spedcs  are  often  (but  not  been  well  cultivated,  choose  a  dry  day  to  level  it 
Ailrdeners  are  muci  indebted,  and  whpsa^  invariably),  sweet  scented ;  and  their  beautiful  down,  draw  shallow  drills,  and  sow  the  seed  as 

itsas  been  given  to  kjveral  of  the  Joesloflwv^ which  is  so  great  an  thinly^ak  possible.  The  only  way  to  separate  the 
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Blue  flowered  plcmta.— Ageratum  Im- 


The  European  Cyclamen  (C.  europroum)  in  grati  under  trees. 


iieautifol  flower  deserving  of  go<^  cultivation. 
Lobelias  of  several  varieties  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  edgings.  A  good  selection  of 
Lobelia  speciosa  is  as  good,  but  the  very  dwaif 
kind  called  Lobelia  pumila  is  the  best  for  small 
tods  and  edgings.  Bow  at  once  if  catlings  aie 
not  available ;  bnt  1  prefer  cuttings.  They 
make  the  most  uniform  lines,  every  plant  being 
alike.  Keep  the  flower  heads  clipp^  off,  so  as 
U>  get  tufty  little  clomps  by  bedding  out  time. 
Browallia  elata  is  a  beautiful  annual  plant 
usually  grown  for  greenhoose  decoration,  but  it 
does  well  out  of  doors  in  snmmer.  Sow  in 
gentle  heat,  and  priok  off  the  plants  into  pans 
and  boxes,  pinching  out  the  points  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  They  flower  most  pro¬ 
fusely.  Violas,  such  as  Blue  Bell,  Blue  King, 
.'CO.,  are  the  best  of  dwarf  flowers,  especially  for 
mixed  beds,  flowering  oontinuously  the  whole 
season.  Any  old  plants  should  now  to  pnlled 


11087.— So winfif  An0mon0a.— In  reply 
to  *'  F.  S.,”  as  to  the  time  to  sow  these  beautifnl 
flowers,  allow  me  to  say  that  during  the  next 
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eeed  is  to  mix  it  with  ashes,  sand,  or  gritty  sub¬ 
stances,  rubbing  it  well  with  the  hands ;  spread 
it  along  the  drills  and  cover  very  lightly.  All 
the  attention  it  will  require  is  keeping  free  from 
weeds.  Seedlings  will  usually  flower  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  winter  and  spring,  and  they 
are  amongst  the  hardiest  and  most  beautiful  of 
out-door  flowers. — J.O., 

11127.— Dahlias  cuid  Salvias  flpom  seed.— 
the  seed*  now  and  plunge  the  poU  or  leedpani  In  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  Oura  are  now  well  up  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hotbed.— J.  D.  E. 


small  pots,  using  an  open  |)eaty  soil,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sand. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


GlasBhouses. 

Ferns  and  Palms.— Every  kind  of  Fern 
should  be  grown  in  the  temperature  most  suit¬ 
able  to  it,  especially  during  the  development  of 
the  young  fronds,  otherwise  no  class  of  plants 
suffers  more  from  insect  pests.  Plants  intended 
for  supplying  material  for  cutting,  and  which 
are  now  growing  freely,  must  be  gradually  in¬ 
ured  to  more  airy  structures  than  the  fernery. 
When  the  fronds  of  these  are  fully  developed 
the  plants  may  be  placed  during  the  summer  in 
any  cool,  shady  house  ;  and  when  the  fronds  are 
cut  they  may  be  again  introduced  to  heat,  when 
a  quick  growth  of  fronds  will  be  produced, 
which  will  be  valuable  during  winter.  Plants 
growing  in  temperate  and  cool  houses  on  rock- 
work  should  now  receive  a  top-d^ing,  placing 
a  little  rough  compost  round  their  collars  to  in¬ 
duce  a  goM  ramifloation.  Surface  the  soil  over 
with  flaky  Moss  to  keep  the  roots  good  and 
moist,  and  to  assist  in  keeping  up  a  healthy 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  house.  Large  green¬ 
house  Palms  should  also  receive  a  good  top¬ 
dressing,  using  for  them  a  good  strong  loam, 
with  the  addition  of  a  litUe  peat,  to  prevent  too 
much  cohesiveness. 

Calceolarias  and  Pelargoniums  that  have 
now  filled  their  pots  with  roots  ai.d  are  pushing 
up  their  flower-stems  should  now  have  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure.  Keep  a  vigilant  look 
out  to  see  that  insects  do  not  get  esUblished  upon 
them.  Pelargoniums,  both  lai^e  flowered  and 
fancy,  will  now  be  showing  their  flowers ;  and  as 
the  roots  by  this  time  will  have  taken  full  poss^ 
sion  of  the  soil,  they  should  be  supplied  with 
manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  If  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  matter  be  not  paid  to  these  plants, 
there  is  a  diftloulty  in  keeping  the  foliage  of 
that  dark  green  healthy  hue  which  so  much 
enhances  their  appearance  when  in  flower. 

Climbers. — Passion  Flowers  should  be  pruned 
well  in,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 
should  be  thoroughly  saturated  wi^  water,  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  start  freely  into  growth. 
Cut  in  the  branches  of  Habrothamnuses.  Several 
of  the  free-growing  Fuchsias  are  well  suited  for 
conservatory  roof  decoration  or^  that  of  pillars, 
especially  when  planted  out  in  borders.  If 
trained  to  the  rafters  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  they  are  completely  denuded  of  side 
branches  in  the  end  of  October  or  Novemlwr,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  resting  them  and  admitting 
light  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  they 
form  objects  of  interest,  being  richly  laden  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  with  both  flowers  and  foliage. 

Fine-leaved  plants. — Cuttings  of  Coleus 
struck  early  should  be  potted  as  they  require  it, 
pinched  at  the  third  ]oint,  and  the  plant®  be 
kept  near  the  light.  Iresines  form  attractive 
summer  objects  in  conservatories;  therefore, 
treat  them  Uke  Coleuses.  Caladlums  started  in 
small  pots  should  be  shifted  into  larger  ones 
before  their  roots  become  entangled.  In  making 
up  baskets  for  suspending  in  the  conservatory, 
keep  them  in  a  warm  house  until  they  are  in 
active  growth,  when  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  so  as  to  withstand  the  cooler  tem¬ 
perature  to  which  they  are  to  bo  subjected. 

Keep  up  a  young  and  healthy  stock  of  Fuch¬ 
sias,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  and  other  plants  for 
esirly  blooming ;  those  treated  more  hardily 
flower  later.  Winter-blooming  Begonias  should 
now  be  cut  over,  and  a  stock  of  cuttings  put  in. 
Where  a  regular  supply  of  flowers  is  required, 
few  plants  surpass  Begonias,  taking  them  all 
the  year  round.  Gardenias  swelling  their  buds 
should  be  liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure 
Achimenes  that  have  commenced  to  grow  freely 
msy  now  be  propagated,  using  for  the  purpose 
the  young  growing  points.  As  soon  as  seedling 
Gloxinias  are  fit  to  handle,  should  be 

pricked  out  rou: 


Flower  Garden. 

Where  hardy  flowers  of  a  permanent  character 
are  employed,  such  as  the  commoner  sorts  of 
bulbs.  Primroses,  Ac.,  the  garden  will  now  pre¬ 
sent  a  gay  appearance.  Any  mixed  varieties  of 
Primroses  slmuld  be  marked  now  when  they  are 
in  bloom,  and  lifted  as  soon  as  the  blooming 
season  is  over.  In  beds  of  simple  design,  such 
as  circles,  ovals,  or  squares,  cut  in  the  turf  in 
snug  sheltered  comers  where  evergreens  form 
cosy  nooks.  Dielytra  spectabilis  looks  well  in 
early  summer,  and  it  may  be  succeeded  by 
Dahlias,  Gannas,  or  any  of  the  numerous  fine- 
foliagsd  plants.  Where  a  good  supply  of  com¬ 
paratively  tender  annusds,  such  as  Nemophilas 
and  Virginian  Stocks,  was  sown  in  small  pots 
late  in  the  autumn  and  wintered  in  cold  pits, 
they  may  now  be  safely  planted  out,  provided 
they  have  been  carefully  hardened  off  by  full 
exposure.  As  the  flowers  of  Hyacinths  progi  ess 
above  ground  they  must  be  carefully  staked  and 
tied,  otherwise  they  are  very  liable  to  be  broken 
off  by  rough  winds. 

Herbaceous  borders.— Mulching  material 
put  on  early  in  the  winter  ought  now  to  be 
forked  in.  Be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots 
of  Lilies,  as  they,  more  than  most  subjects,  are 
impatient  of  any  interference  at  this  season. 
Summer  and  autunm  -  blooming  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Phloxes,  Asters,  or  any  flowers 
that  exist  in  large  masses  when  the  season  is 
considerably  advanced,  it  will  be  well  to  divide 
at  the  present  time,  as  by  this  means  their  roots 
will  be  placed  within  reach  of  fresh  soil,  which 
will  strengthen  them  and  enable  them  to  bloom 
better.  Any  choice  plants  that  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  slugs  will  be  benefited  by  having 

1  inch  of  coal-ashes  placed  round  them ;  though 
this  will  not  altogether  prevent  the  slogs 
from  attacking  them,  it  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  hinder  them  from  harbouring  under 
the  plants. 

Pansies  and  Phloxes.— The  surface  of  the 
ground  should  now  be  stirred  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  all  weeds  should  bo  carefully  removed 
with  the  fingers.  If  there  be  sufficient  space 
between  the  plants,  it  will  be  as  well  to  run 
the  hoe  amongst  them.  Mulch  the  surface 
of  the  beds  with  rotten  manure.  Phloxes  never 
succeed  well  unless  the  ground  is  deeply  trenched 
and  well  manured  ;  this  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  the  frosts  of  winter  may  pul¬ 
verise  the  soil,  and  it  ought  to  be  turned  over 
two  or  three  times.  If  cuttings  have  not  yet 
been  put  in,  insert  some  at  once.  Cuttings  put 
in  early,  and  rooted  in  a  gentle  bottom-he^  are 
very  useful  for  flowering  in  pots  in  the  autumn. 
The  plants  must  be  potted  on  and  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  or  they  will  not  flower  until  the 
sdcond  year. 

Dahlias.— Cuttings  must  now  be  put  in  of 
all  the  varieties  as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained 
They  should  be  taken  off  when  they  are  about 

2  inches  ih  length.  Place  each  cutting  in  a 
small  pot,  and  plunge  the  pots  closely  together 
in  the  mild  heat  of  an  ordinary  manure  frame, 
keeping  the  latter  closed  till  the  cuttings  are 
rooted.  They  will  not  all  form  roots  about 
the  same  time ;  some  will  take  many  weeks 
the  gross  growths  with  hollow  stems  take  the 
longest  time. 

Robes. — The  general  pruning  of  Roses  must 
now  be  proceed^  with.  Dwarfs  on  their  own 
roots  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  for  flower  ^den 
decoration.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  old  wood 
be  cut  out  and  the  strongest  shoots  of  preceding 
years  cut  in  about  one-third  of  their  length  and 
pegged  down  with  stout  wooden  pegs,  they  will 
flower  their  entire  length.  Instead  of  digging 
Rose  beds,  we  usually  remove  a  little  of  the 
surface-soil,  apply  a  coat  of  thoroughly  rotted 
manure,  and  cover  it  with  good  loam.  This  will 
be  worked  iii  during  the  season,  and  will  keep 
the  plants  in  luxuriant  health.  Amongst  the 
most  continuous  flowerers  must  be  reckoned  the 
pink  and  crimson  Chinas ;  these  in  single  beds 
or  in  pairs  by  the  margins  of  walks  in  pleasure 
grounds  are  always  gay  from  early  in  June 
until  severe  frosts  occur. 

Fruit. 

Grafting  of  new  or  improved  varieties  of  fruit 
on  inferior  kinds  can  now  be  done.  If  the  stocks 
were  headed  down  a  couple  of  months  ago  all 
better,  though  this  nc^  not  be  an  obstacle, 


as  no  real  harm  will  be  done  by  cutting  them 
down  now.  Cleft  or  wedge  grafting  is  that 
which  we  practise  and  recommend  as  being  at 
once  simple,  expeditously  done,  and  effective. 
Work  the  clay  well  over  the  grafts  in  order  to 
exclude  both  air  and  rain,  and  keep  a  reserve  of 
clay  to  renew  any  damage  that  may  k>e  caused 
by  froet  loosening  it  from  the  stocks. 

Cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  can  be 
made,  and  planted  now  at  any  time.  Single¬ 
stemmed  bushes  should  always  be  preferr^; 
therefore,  select  the  young  growths  of  last  year, 
which  should  be  at  least  inches  long,  1 2  inches 
or  16  inches  not  being  too  much.  Hck  out  al 
the  eyes  or  buds  except  two  or  three  at  top,  am 
plant  firmly  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  i 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  will  root  in  a  fer 
weeks,  and  as  growth  proofs  pick  out  anr 
buds  that  may  appear  near  the  surface  of  tls 
soil  or  through  it,  the  object  being  to  forms 
tree  that  shall  have  a  single  stem,  and  be  fic 
from  suckers.  Transplant  any  cuttings  tht 
were  put  in  last  season,  giving  them  abat 
double  the  space  which  they  have  had  as  ct- 
tings,  and  next  year  they  will  be  sufficient^ 
large  to  form  permanent  plantations.  Esta- 
lished  plantations  of  Gooseberries  and  Currans 
should  be  lightly  **  pointed  ”  over  and  a  liberal 
mulching  of  stable  manure  be  afterwards  given 
them. 

Vegetables. 

Pits  AND  frames  containing  Carrots,  Pota 
toes,  and  saladings  should  now  be  more  freel; 
ven^ated,  and  eventually  be  left  open  entirely 
except  when  frost  seems  imminent.  Radishe 
and  Mustard  and  Cress  may  now  be  sown  in  th 
open  air.  Seedlings  of  Tomatoes  and  Cap^ 
corns  should  be  pricked  out  and  grown  on 
moderate  warmth  for  the  present ;  also  Celei 
Cauliflowers,  Coleworts,  and  Lettuces  that  ha 
been  raised  in  beat  should  be  gradually  inuzl 
to  bear  open-air  culture,  and  be  planted  4 
before  there  is  any  danger  of  the  roots  gett| 
matted  together.  When  dry,  stir  the  fl 
amongst  all  growing  crops,  such  as  Cabbaf, 
Lettuces,  Onions,  and  Spinach ;  it  both  is 
growth  and  keeps  down  weeds. 

Herb  beds  should  now  have  a  general  le* 
haul,  as  those  kinds  that  are  propagaie<l7 
division  of  the  roots  should  at  once  rejve 
attention.  Balm,  Chamomile,  Fennel,  Hyop, 
pot  Marjoram,  Mint,  Pennpoyal,  Savoryind 
Tarragon  may  all  now  be  divided  ;  for,  ea  if 
the  present  plantations  produce  abundau  up- 
plies,  a  renewal  is  desirable,  if  only  l^rtbe 
sake  of  better  appearance.  Angelica  Iroet, 
Chervil,  Dill,  Sage,  and  Thyme  are  bestlised 
from  seed. 

Potatoes.  —  In  favoured  localitief  s  to 
climate,  i.e ,  where  there  is  no  dang>rd  the 
haulm  being  cut  off  by  spring  froeS.Pitsto 
planting  may  be  completed ;  but,  as  a  pierai 
rule,  the  early  part  of  April  is  sufficimtl  early 
for  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  meanwhilhow- 
ever,  the  seed  tubers  should  have  atteira  as 
regards  sprouting,  this  being  of  iiore  ^rt- 
ance  with  respect  to  after  success 
generally  supposed.  Those  that  bavj 
planted  on  warm  borders  will  r^uixi 
closely  watched  to  see  that  protection  isji 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground  ; 
drawn  over  them  with  a  hoe  will  serve  1 
pose  for  a  considerable  time  until  thd 
gets  too  long,  then  litter  or  dry  is 
necessary.  / 

Peas  and  Broad  Beans  should  bf  "V 
protection,  as  growth  proceeds,  an(^®  I 
should  be  staked  early  for  the  Bam«5®*P<“ 
also  to  keep  off  birds.  Cauliflowf  plRD 
be  safely  transferred  from  their 
to  the  open  ground ;  in  doing 
with  as  much  soil  adhering  to  ^  PJble, 
and  plant  them  in  deep  drills  vth  **‘®^f^* 
extra  labour  of  so  planting  th“ 
than  compensated  for  by  the  regress  wbi|be 
plants  will  immediately  ma®-  The 
as  protectors  from  cutting  ^ 

have  got  established,  when  B®y  ^ 
and  no  other  earthing  u>  will  be  nece  ^ 
With  the  exception  of  Bet>  and  late  so  C 
Carrot,  which  run  to  seer  when  ^  ^ 

and  the  finest  Marrow  Pas  and  French 
which  do  not  germinah  kindly  till  the  g  I 
rets  warmer,  general  B)Wing8  of  all  other  • 
table  seeds  named  ir  former  ^endars 
be  made  at  once,  t»gothor  with  open 
aowinge  of  Kalas,  Sfvoys,  and  Broccoli. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS; 


lalee,  the  hardiest  are  Oottagers’  and  dwarf  I 
dried  Scotch.  I 

CucUMBEBS. — A  good  hotbed  should  now  be 
Lade  for  a  two  or  a  three^light  frame,  according 
>  the  requirements,  on  which  to  plant  out  the 
uicambers  sown  some  weeks  back.  This  bed 
Light  to  be  made  4  feet  or  feet  high,  the  ma- 
rxre  being  well  prepared.  If  the  plants  have 
lied  with  roots  the  small-sized  pots,  do  not 
Llow  them  to  become  stunted;  they  may  be 
loved  to  others  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  diameter, 
2id  kept  in  these  till  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
o  be  planted  is  ready  to  receive  them.  It  is 
v-ell  to  have  the  plants  a  good  size  before  being 
>rit  ont  in  the  bed  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown, 
ls  they  will  thus  come  into  bearing  before  it 
:etjs  cold,  which  will  give  less  tronble  in  the 
application  of  linings  through  the  weather  get- 
la^  warmer.  If  the  seed-b^  which  the  plants 
low  occupy  be  getting  cold,  add  more  heating 
material  ronnd  the  sides.  A  little  Melon  seed 


The  smaller  flowered  Euoharia  CE. 
Candida). — The  more  we  see  of  this  beautiml 
bulbous  plant  the  more  wo  are  convinced  of  its 
great  value,  particularly  for  ailording  an  abun¬ 
dant  and  continuous  supply  of  out  flowers 
during  winter.  It  is  not  second  even  in  beauty 
to  its  popular  congener,  B.  amazonica,  and, 
being  smaller,  it  is  even  more  desirable,  espe¬ 
cially  for  association  with  other  ont  flowers. 
The  blossoms  are  about  a  third  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Amazon  Lily,  but  are  of  the  same 
waxy  texture  and  snowy  whiteness,  save  the 
cup,  which  is  tinged  with  a  gpreenish  yellow. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  develops  leaves 
as  large  or  even  larger  than  E.  amazonica,  and 
continues  to  produce  flower-spikes  throughout 
the  vrinter  if  grown  in  a  moist,  warm  plant- 
house.  It  may  be  successfully  g^own  in  a  good, 
turfy  loam,  enriched  by  a  little  well  decayed 


some  resemblance  to  those  of  Lapageria.  Most 
people  who  are  interested  in  herbaceous  plants 
are  well  acquainted  with  Alstrcemerias,  and  those 
who  have  cool  houses  will  gladly  welcome  the 
closely  allied  species  of  Bomarea,  which  not  nn- 
frequently  receive  the  name  of  Climbing  Alstroe- 
merias.  *'  It  is  called  the  Climbing  Lily,”  said  a 
gardener  for  my  information,  in  reference  to  the 
beautiful  plant  in  question,  and  it  is  a  title 
which  fits  it  well.  There  are  several  handsome 
species  of  Bomarea  in  cultivation,  and  as  they 
come  from  the  high,  mountainous  districts  of  New 
Grenada  and  Quito,  all  they  require  as  to  tem¬ 
perature  is  to  be  kept  from  actual  frost.  B.  con- 
ferta  is  the  only  scarlet  flowered  species  in 
cultivation,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  considered  the 
finest  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  climbing  plants  adapted  for 
culture  in  cool  greenhouses. — K.  L.  D. 

Niootiana  afiflnis. — Some  few  months  ago 
I  a  correspondent  of  Gabdening  remarked  that 


1 

^should  also  now  be  sown  in  small  pots  similar  to 
(those  recommended  for  CnonmlMrs.  It  will 
|n::ceed  in  the  seed-bed  in  which  they  have  been 

mised. 


Edglngfe  for  gardens.—  After 
Ifirioos  materials  for  these,  I  have  proved  bli 
It. trifled  stable  bricks,  though  perhaps  a  little 
Itiore  expensive  than  some  other  articles,  the 
1  cheapest  and  most  satisfaotoiy  in  the  end. 
Jrt>ey  afford  no  harbour  for  vermin,  and  no  foot- 
for  mosses  or  fungi,  and  are  practically  in- 
Ucftructible.  They  are  set  on  edge  with  the  face 
towards  the  path,  and  may  be  either  sunk 
.are!  with  the  soil  or  raised  a  little  above  it.  I 
the  kind  with  a  channel  across  the  centre  to 
with  the  joined  ends,  which  if  they  are 
°W.perly  laid  are  scarcely  visible.  If,  by  the 
’^aoo  of  frost  on  the  soil  or  from  other  causes, 
JtsT  become  ont  of  line,  a  blow  with  the  foot 
nwu  it  light  again.  They  cost  at  the  nearest 
'^nilway  station  to  me  about  14s.  a  hundred,  but 
J^^tably'near  the  kilns  they  could  be  got 
Wdeertdy  lees.-J.  M.,  by 


The  small-ilowered  Eucharis  (E.  oandidu). 

manure.  In  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder’s 
nursery  at  Clapham,  who  have  imported  the 
plant  from  South  America  by  the  thousand, 
there  is  now  a  beautiful  display  of  bloom ;  some 
huge  specimens  in  14-inch  pots  bearing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  flower-spikes,  as  many  as  ten  and  a 
dozen  blooms  on  each,  is  really  a  lovely  sight 
at  this  season. 

Bomarea  oonferta. — In  one  of  the  cool 
plant  houses  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  there  is  in  bloom  at  the 
present  time  a  fine  specimen  of  this  most 
beautiful  of  early  flowering  climbers.  It  is 
planted  against  the  end  of  the  house  in  a  bed  of 
soil  where  it  can  root  freely,  and  the  strong 
shoots,  covered  with  a  purple  pubescent  bloom, 
which  are  making  their  way  upwards  to  succeed 
those  already  in  flower,  tell  of  the  most  vigorous 
health.  These  shoots  are  trained  to  a  wire 
stretched  along  the  ridge  of  the  house,  a  few 
inches  from  the  glass,  and  are  well  clothed  with 
dark  green  leaves.  Each  shoot  terminates  in  a 
>ing  cluster  of  bright  crimson 
^  lOugh  individually  smaller, ' 


Nicotiana  affinls,  or  scented  white-flowered 
Tobacco  plant,  is  generally,  if  not  always,  spoken 
of  as  an  annual,  and  suggested  that  an  experi¬ 
ment  should  be  tried  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  it  could  not  be  possible  to  get  it 
to  flower  a  second  season.  Acting  upon  his 
hint,  I  cut  down  a  plant  I  bad  purchased  last 
summer  after  it  bad  flowered  most  beautifully 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that 
it  soon  commenced  to  again  show  signs  of 
activity.  At  the  present  moment  it  stands  about 
2  feet  high,  has  not  lost  a  single  leaf,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  good-sized  bead  of  bloom,  one  of  the 
flowers  being  just  about  to  open.  The  plant 
altogether  looks  far  healthier  than  it  dia  last 
year,  and  the  old  stem  has  quite  a  woody  ap¬ 
pearance.  Will  it  be  possible  to  cut  it  down 
again  in  the  same  way  at  the  end  of  the  present 
season  with  equally  satisfactory  results,  I  wonder  7 
I  intend  to  try. — J.  H.  D. 

Daphne  Blagrayana.— In  great  contrast 
to  our  naturalised  Mezereon  (Daphne  Meze- 
reum]©]»^|j^i,fe^  branches  now  rosy  with 

‘  the  white 


imson  reum]©]»^^t^i,fe^  branches 
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flower  heads  of  its  Styrian  congener — Daphne 
Blagayana.  This  species  is  so  hardy  and  dwarf, 
and  withal  so  readily  increased  by  layers,  that 
it  promises  to  become  a  favourite  plant.  Now 
that  we  are  returning  to  our  allegiance  to  good 
border  flowers,  how  many  may  be  found  to  make 
our  gardens  gay  as  well  as  interesting  during 
the  earliest  months  of  the  year.  little 

Daphne,  which  may  still  be  reckoned  new  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  is  so  dwarf,  that  plants  of  it  only 
two  inches  high  may  seen  in  flower,  and  the 
fragrant  creamy-white  clusters  are  well  set  off 
by  the  collar  of  deep  green  leaves  which  surrounds 
them.  If  desired,  it  may  be  grown  in  a  cold 
frame  in  pots  or  pans,  which  would  probably 
answer  better,  as  it  is  somewhat  straggling  in 
habit,  and,  like  the  pink  summer  species— D. 
Cneorum,  is  all  the  better  for  having  all  its 
branches  pegged  down.  On  account  of  its 
sweetness,  it  might  in  this  way  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  unheated  greenhouse,  which 
may  be  equally  said  of  the  common  Mezereon, 
a  shrub  by  no  means  to  be  despised  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  D.  Blagayana  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
find  a  more  congenial  home  in  the  shady  part 
of  the  alpine  garden  than  under  glass. — K.  L.  D. 

Culture  of  the  Oooksoomb.— The  first 
important  thing  to  grow  good  Cockscombs  is  to 
procure  a  good  strain  of  seed  from  some  reliable 
seedsman ;  having  done  so,  prepare  a  pan  by 
half  filling  it  with  crocks,  then  a  layer  of  moss, 
finishing  up  with  soil  composed  of  leaf -mould, 
loam,  and  sand,  put  through  a  quarter-inch 
sieve.  Make  the  surface  of  the  soil  level  by 
pressing  it,  then  give  a  thorough  good  watering, 
letting  the  pan  drain  for  ten  minutes  previous 
to  sowing  the  seed ;  cover  the  seed  very  lightly, 
and  place,  if  convenient,  on  a  hotbed ;  if  not, 
the  seed  will  germinate  readily  in  any  warm 
structure.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  pot  them  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  still 
keeping  them  in  heat,  and  as  close  to  the  glass 
as  possible,  till  they  show  their  flower  heads, 
when  the  plants  may  be  potted  into  4^-inch 
pots,  using  a  little  decayed  cow  manure"  with 
the  soil.  Continue  potting  as  the  plants  may 
require  it,  and  gradually  harden  them  to  a  cold 
pit.  After  they  are  in  their  flowering  pots,  give 
the  surface  of  the  soil  a  sprinkling  of  Clay's 
fertilizer  once  a  week,  wMch  will  improve 
them  wonderfully. — J.  Hinton,  Ba^shot  Park. 

11120.  —  Plants  for  shaded  green¬ 
house. — The  very  best  climbers  for  your  house 
would  be  Lapageria  rosea  and  its  variety  alba. 
There  are  plenty  of  hardy  Ferns  suitable  for 
such  a  house.  Of  deciduous  species  none  can 
equal  the  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern,  some  of 
the  best  are  Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  Craigi, 
cristatum,  Fieldite,  grandiceps,  Lowi,  super- 
bum,  plumosum,  Vernoniie,  and  Victorite  ;  A^i- 
dium  Goldieanum,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  Barnesi,  Pin- 
deri,  magnifica,  crispum,  cristatum,  and  grandi¬ 
ceps  ;  Onoclea  sensibilis,  Osmunda  gracilis,  Poly- 
po^um  vulgare  var.  comubiense,  Polystichum 
angulare  var.  grandidens,  multifidum,  proli- 
ferum,  rotundatum,  and  cristatum;  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare  crispum,  crispum  cristatum,  and 
Kelwayi ;  Struthiopteris  germanica,  Trichomanes 
radicans. — J.  D.  E. 

11119.— Treatment  of  Phcenooomas. 
— This  plant  is  very  easily  grown  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  if  it  receives  the  treatment  suitable 
to  it.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in  fibrous 
peat,  with  a  little  loam  added  to  it,  and  sand,  if 
necessary ;  nothing  else.  Drain  the  pots  weli, 
and  place  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  part  of  the 
house.  The  main  difficulty  with  the  inex¬ 
perienced  is  to  know  the  right  quantity  of  water 
to  give.  This  plant  does  not  show  distress  for 
want  of  water,  as  a  soft-wooded  plant  does,  and 
it  might  have  been  past  recovery  before  it  was 
observed.  Too  much  water  would  bo  equally  in¬ 
jurious.  You  will  be  quite  successful  if  you 
can  manage  the  watering. — J.  D.  £. 

1 1 1 1 8.—  Habrothamnua  not  flowering. 
—I  have  a  large  plant  of  the  a^ve,  which 
always  has  some  flower  on  it.  The  way  to  grow 
them  in  pots  is  this ;  Strike  some  cuttings  and 
pick  ail  the  bloom  off  until  the  plants  are  about 
2  feet  high,  at  the  same  time  nipping  out  the 
tops  of  the  shoots  when  about  6  inches  long, 
which  will  make  them  branch  out  in  all  directions; 
after  this  they  should  never  be  stopped,  as  the 
bloom  always  comes  at  the  end  of  the  shoots. 
Once  a  year  it  is  advisable  to  pcun^them  back  s| 
little  when  tbeyh^.^^  ^  ^4 


causes  a  lot  of  fresh growths,which  are  sure  toy  ield 
blossoms.  I  must  say  mine  is  grown  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  of  60®  and  is  helped  with  liquid 
manure  now  and  then.— C.  P.  C. 

1 1124.  —  Brioa  hyemalis.  —  When  this 
plant  has  ceased  flowering,  you  ought  to  cut 
back  the  flowering  growths  to  about  3  inches  or 
4  inches  from  the  The  plants  should  then 

be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse  neu  the 
glaiU.  When  they  have  started  to  grow,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  repot  them.  Plants  in  6-inch  pots 
should  be  repotted  in  8-inch  pots,  using  g^ 
fibrous  peat  tom  into  small  bits,  and  in  potting 
press  the  peat  firmly  round  the  sides  of  the  ball. 
Heaths  of  this  kind  are  better  without  heat, 
and  watering  must  be  carefully  attended  to. — 
J.  D.  E. 

EleedUngOyolamens.— Mr.  B.  W.Beachy, 
Finder,  Eingskerswell,  South  Devon,  has  sent 
us  some  blooms  of  seedling  Cyclamen  persicum. 
The  plants  from  which  these  flowers  were 
gathered  were  raised  from  seed  sown  on  the 
9th  March,  1883.  They  are  remarkably  fine, 
some  of  the  blossoms  being  2^  inches  in  length, 
and  the  individual  petals  in  some  cases  are  an 
inch  in  width.  The  colours  also  are  very  fine. 

11104.— Camellia  buds  failing  off  — The  resion 
that  the  bads  drop  off  ia  doubtleaa  owing  to  the  dry  heat 
from  the  adjacent  chimney.  A  heat  of  thii  kind  la  very 
injuriona  to  the  ahmb.  It  la  better  not  to  apply  liquid 
manure  at  thla  aeaaon  ■  that  La  best  applied  while  ^wth 
La  being  made  during  the  summer  months.— J.  D.  £. 

Clematis  Indivisa.  —  This  lovely  New  Zealand 
climber  is  blooming  more  freely  than  usual  this  season, 
owing  possibly  to  the  exceptional  mildness  hitherto  of 
the  winter.  It  is  so  nearly  hardy,  and  flowers  so  early, 
that  it  is  surprising  we  do  not  And  its  pore  white  stars 
adorning  more  of  our  cool  greenhouses.— K.  L.  D. 

Scented-leaved  Qeraniums.— There  are  many 
other  varieties  of  these  besides  those  named  by  “  H.”  in 
Gardkminq  Illustrated,  viz.,  Green  Stratford.  Qoerci- 
follum  coccineuni,  Citriodorum  maximum  and  minimum, 
T>auranciannm,  Fair  Helen,  Lady  Scarborough,  Tansy.— 
G.  H. 

11126.— Primulas  and  Cyclamena— As  soon  as 
these  have  flowered  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  an  alnr  house  or  pit,  and  be  sparingly 
supplle<l  with  water.—/.  D.  E. 


TBBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 


TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 
There  are  those  who  aver  that  autumn  is  the 
proper  time  for  transplanting  evergreens,  and 
they  sometimes  do  very  well  at  that  season  if 
moved  early,  hut  much  depends  on  the  winter 
following,  which,  if  severe,  sadly  cuts  them  up, 
and  no  wonder,  for  with  roots  disturbed  and 
their  vitality  at  a  low  ebb,  the  sap  is  dried  out  of 
them,  and  they  become  withered  sticks  and  cease 
to  exist.  If  they  can  be  planted  in  September 
so  as  to  get  fresh  hold  of  the  ground,  they  may 
weather  through,  but  if  moved  much  later  they 
stand  a  poor  chsince,  as  though  the  winter  may 
be  mild,  like  the  past  has  been,  there  is  March 
to  contend  with,  which,  with  its  searching  east 
winds  and  keen  blasts,  is  often  the  worst  of  the 
whole. 


The  time  I  like  to  commence  the  work  is  the 
first  week  in  April,  and  the  things  to  start  on 
are  those  that  I^gin  to  grow  first,  as  the  great 
point  is  to  catch  them  l^fore  their  buds  burst 
and  they  get  young  shoots,  which  in  their  thin, 
tender  state  are  sure  to  suffer.  Box,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Aucubas,  and  others  of  that  class  that  lift 
with  large  balls  may  safely  be  left  tiR  the 
last,  and  the  more  important,  such  as  conifers, 
taken  first.  To  ensure  success  with  these, 
wide  trenches  should  be  opened  around  them 
at  varying  distances  from  the  stems  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  plants  to  be 
operated  on.  For  a  tree  10  feet  to  12  feet 
high,  the  trench  should  be  at  least  a  yard  off,  into 
which  trench  the  earth  can  easily  be  forked  from 
amongst  the  roots  when  their  points  are  all  clear. 
After  tracing  them  back  in  this  way,  and  working 
well  under  them,  the  plant  may  be  lifted  bodily 
by  placing  a  lever  beneath  the  ball  and  put  on  to 
a  low  “  nMley,”and  thus  dragged  to  the^ositions 
required.  In  doing  all  this  great  care  would  be 
exercised  not  to  bruise  or  injure  the  roots,  and 
it  is  equally  important  that  they  do  not  become 
dried.  To  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  to  have 
them  covert  during  transit  with  wet  mats,  and 
to  have  the  holes  all  in  readiness  for  putting 
them  in.  These  should  be  dug  much  larger 
than  the  roots  are  likely  to  extend^  and  the 
bottom  also  broken  deeply  up,  the  object  being 
'  give  the  plants  every  chance  to  work  Jrecjy 
the  soil,  which  they  woub . . 


were  the  earth  undisturbed,  and  the  progress  of 
the  trees  under  such  adverse  circumatacct; 
must  therefore  be  slow.  When  placing  them  in 
the  holes,  the  chief  point  is  to  see  that  the 
roots  are  properly  spread  out  with  the  pointi 
leading  down,  and  that  the  collars  of  the  placta 
are  on  the  same  level  with  the  ground  y 
before,  for  to  bury  them  deeper  is  very  injuriou, 
and  when  done,  ends  in  threwing  trees  out  oi 
health.  Another  thing  that  is  very  apt  to  do 
this  Is  leaving  cavities  among  the  roots  by  cot 
filling  in  the  spaces,  and  the  only  way  to  do  tbii 
thoroughly  is  to  wash  the  soil  there,  which  maj 
be  done  effectually  by  throwing  a  quantity  d 
water  quickly  and  with  some  force  into  the 
boles,  when  at  the  same  time  the  plants  should 
be  gently  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  ^en  left  stHl 
and  quiet  for  it  to  settle  and  subside,  after 
which  the  final  filling  up  may  take  place.  With 
this  complete,  the  next  thing  is  to 
Mulch  around  the  plants  by  giving  a 
good  thick  coating  of  litter  or  long  manure, 
which  wiU  prevent  the  earth  cracking  and  the 
moisture  escaping,  and  thus  favour  the  forma 
tion  of  young  roots.  To  keep  the  trees  perfectlj 
steady,  which  is  a  very  important  matter,  they 
should  be  securely  staked  and  tied,  and  if  of 
large  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  three  poles 
for  each  placed  triangularly  with  the  large  ends 
on  the  ground  and  then  brought  in  a  rapidlj 
slanting  direction  together  at  tojp,  so  as  to  take 
the  stei^  about  three  parts  of  the  way  up,  and 
if  made  fast  there,  the  plant  will  stand  perfectly 
rigid  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the  strongest 
winds.  Where  neatness  is  an  object,  as  it  always 
is  on  lavms  in  sight  of  windows,  galvanised  win 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  poles,  as  by  running  it  to 
stout  pegs  driven  well  into  the  earth,  the  placti 
may  supported  equally  well,  but  a  collar  of 
some  kind  should  be  us^  round  the  stem  tc 
prevent  injury  to  the  bark  from  chafing  by  tk 
friction  it  gets.  If  the  weather  should  set  in 
dry  later  on  after  moving  the  plants,  it  will  be 
a  great  help  to  them  to  wet  them  well  over-bead 
late  in  the  evening  by  a  jet  of  water  from  the 
rarden  engine,  which  will  do  much  toward! 
keeping  the  rind  plump  and  the  leaves  fretb  tiU 
the  roots  start,  and  this,  when  so  favoured,  they  j 
very  soon  do.  With  small  shrubs  there  is  po  | 
trouble  or  difficulty,  as  all  that  is  requisite  ip  f 
their  case  is  to  lift  with  as  good  halls  as  possi¬ 
bly  can  be  got,  and  in  planting  to  make  the 
soil  firm  around.  For  Rhododendrons  it  canp<^t 
well  be  too  solid,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  with 
these  to  ram  it,  as,  owing  to  the  hair-like  natore 
of  their  roots,  they  cannot  get  hold  of 
earth,  and  water  when  it  is  in  that  condition 
drains  much  too  quickly  through  and  leaves  the 
plants  famishing  for  want  of  that  which  they 
almost  entirely  live  on. — 8.  D. 


1 1096.-Staking  y  oimfif  treoB.-”  B- W.  C.'e 

enquiry  respecting  the  beet  method  of  staking 
young  trees  opens  a  very  important  subject,  m 
I  frequently  see  young  trees  irreprably 
by  careless  staking.  My  own  plan  is  to  use  good 
strong  single  stakes  for  single  stemmed  treei 
that  have  but  very  little  top  growth,  or  such  a* 
fruit  and  forest  standard  trees,  when  they  a« 
first  planted,  driving  them  into  the  soil  hrmly 
about  6  inches  dear  of  the  stem,  then  place  soft 
hay  bands  or  woollen  cloth  round  the  steep,  ana 
bind  it  firmly  to  the  stake  with  tar  string  of 
cord.  For  spedmen  plants  or  shrub-like  tree*! 
conifers,  or  any  spreading  tree,  take  three  stool 
stumps  of  wood  and  drive  firmly  into  the  soil 
outside  the  spread  of  branches,  and  take  stoat 
cords,  fasten  them  to  the  stem  about  two-tbiro^ 
of  its  height  from  the  ground,  and  secure  tbeni 
to  the  stumps.  This  is  the  safest  plan  ot 
staking  I  have  ever  tried. — J.  Groom,  . 


11128.— Graftlnir  Rhododendrons -March 
x)d  month  in  which  to  graft  Rhododendrons,  aco 
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Mice  and  PeaB. — I  have  found  the 
lowing  plan  successful  in  preventing  the 
being  destroyed  by  mice.  Dissolve  somepw^ 
in  water,  in  this  put  some  Peas,  and  let  th^ 
soak,  say,  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
evening  strew  them  along  by  the  rows  of 
and  they  will  be  eaten  by  the  mice.  ^  ^ 
should  remain  in  the  morning,  they  c»n  ^ 
gathered  up  if  there  is  any  danger  of  fowl®  3 
pigeons  straying  in  the  garden.  The  aborejj^ 
also  apply  to  pleasure  grounds  where 
roc»tA’,  c:c.,  may  be  destroyed,  in  fact,  any^hei^ 
J.  Luxon,  ! 
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FRUIT. 

When  to  prune  Peaches.— The  qnes- 
n  of  when  to  prune  Peaches  and  other  stone 
lits  is  a  most  important  one,  for  it  has  grown 
o  an  established  custom  to  ^ve  the  trees  what 
termed  a  good  thinning  out  at  the  winter 
ining ;  but  after  several  years’  trial  of  doing 
the  pruning  the  trees  require  while  the  leaves 
!  on  the  trees,  I  am  convinced  it  is  far  the  best 
in,  as  the  cuts  heal  over  directly,  whereas  if 
i  when  the  trees  are  leafless,  the  shoots  are 
ihle  to  die  back,  and  terminal  buds  hardly 
er  fail  to  start  into  growth  freely.  Shoots 
ortened  at  the  winter  pruning  frequently  fail 
start  their  wood  buds,  consequently  the  flower- 
g  bods  are  useless.  I  have,  therefore,  long  given 
<  shortening  the  shoots  and  leave  them  full 
ngth,  relying  on  disbudding  early,  only 
ivtng  shoots  that  are  really  required  to  fill  up. 
be  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  and  be* 
•re  the  young  shoots,  of  the  current  year’s 
owth  ne^  tying  down  to  the  trellis, all  barren 
loots  are  cut  out,  and  directly  the  crop  is 
ithered  all  the  old  bearing  wood  is  cot  out, 
le  young  shoots  that  have  been  left  at  their 
a<ie  being  brought  down  to  replace  them, 
.'ben  this  is  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
ler,  the  wood  gets  well  ripened  by  being  fully 
xpo^,  and  there  is  really  no  need  for  pruning 
1  winter,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prune.  .Asa 
eoeral  rule,  far  too  much  young  wood  is  laid  in, 
ir  it  U  hardly  possible  to  thin  sufficiently ;  in 
Kt  it  is  not  advisable  to  defoliate  the  trees  too 
ipidly,  and  summer  pinching  and  pruning 
hoald  be  done  by  gently  progressive  stages, 
’opping  the  leading  shoots  that  are  not  required 
0  extend,  also  all  &ose  that  have  fruit  at  their 
ase.  as  this  keeps  np  circulation  of  sap,  and 
rovides  leafage  until  young  shoots  extend  to  fill 
p  the  space.—  J.  G.,  ilanit. 

Raspberries. —Having  seen  several  articles 
siely  in  Gabdening  on  Raspberry  culture. 
How  me  to  give  my  experience  of  Raspberry 
•eglect.  Wc  live  about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
)etween  Liverpool  and  Southport,  consequently 
be  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  About  sixteeu  years 
igo,  when  the  garden  was  quite  new,  we  brought 
i  number  of  canes  with  us  from  the  south, 
riiey  have  been  left  entirely  to  day-gardeners, 
•bo  prune  them  as  they  think  fit,  sometimes 
lying  them  together  in  bushes,  and  sometimes 
ircling  two  together.  They  seldom  get  any 
manure,  have  never  had  any  supports,  and  are 
often  almost  choked  with  weeds,  and  yet  they 
bear  most  abundantly  very  fine  fruit.  There  are 
DO  such  Raspberries  grown  in  this  neighbourhood, 
at  least  so  the  gardeners  tell  ns— and  I  have 
seldom  seen  finer  fruit  in  the  Liverpool  shops  or 
market.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  very  dry  spring, 
t  great  many  clusters  of  blossoms  were  nipp^ 
half-way  through  the  stalks  by  caterpillars  or 
grubs,  bat  we  had  a  very  good  crop  notwith¬ 
standing.  Red  Currants  and  GoosebWies,  with 
BO  more  attention,  are  equally  fine  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Apples  and  Potatoes  are  very  large,  but 
Clierries  and  Pears  do  badly.— X.  Y.  Z. 

11095.— RibBton  Pippin  Apple.— “  R. 
P  A.  T.”  enquires  if  this  old  favourite  can  be 
i-uccessfally  grown  as  a  dwarf,  to  which  I  can 
coQ&deotly  state  that  in  no  other  method  can  it 
be  more  successfully  grown ;  in  fact,  except  in 
orchards,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  tall- 
stemmed  trees,  simply  for  the  reason  of  keeping 
the  branches  above  the  reach  of  cattle,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  standards,  and 
tor  general  use  dwarf  bush  trees  are  altogether 
preferable.  Get  them  grafted  on  what  are 
termed  "  Paradise,”  or  dwarfing  stocks,  as  they 
check  over-luxuriance  of  growth,  form  a 
tnsu  of  fibrous  surface  roots,  whilst  Uie  wood  is 
of  moderate  strength,  well  ripened,  and  bloom- 
bads  are  abundantly  produced.  Quite  small 
begin  to  bear  at  the  second  year  after 
planting,  and  produce  fruit  of  the  highest  excel- 
«nce.  Very  little  pruning  is  necessary  for  these 
dvirfbush  trees,  merely  pinching  the  points  out 
•  of  the  strongest  shoots  in  summer,  so  as  to  con- 
c^irate  the  vigour  of  the  tree  on  the  swelling 
d  the  crop  and  the  maturing  fruit  buds  for 
wother  year.  Liberal  feeding,  by  means  of  top 
j“»iog*to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  is 
greatest  importance.  For  small  gardens 
is  no  other  mode  of  Apple  culture  to  com- 
with  this,  as  a  good  many  varieties  can  be 
Stinted  in  but  little  space,  and  the  bushe 
iPamids,  or  eepaliers  do  not  shucle  other  oroj 


like  tall  standards,  and,  taking  one  season  with 
another,  are  far  more  prolific  and  reliable.  The 
Ribston  Pippin  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest 
dessert  apples  in  cultivation,  and  the  idea  that  it 
is  worn  out  is  entirely  erroneous,  for  on  these 
dwarfing  stocks  the  fruit  comes  clear  and 
bright,  and  without  a  trace  of  disease  or  speck 
of  any  kind. — James  Gboom,  Gosport. 

11066  — Fruit  trees  from  cuttings.— 
“  W.  F.  B."  asks  if  the  branches  of  an  old  Apple 
tree  will  strike  root  if  put  in  as  cuttings,  to 
which  I  can  confidently  say  yes,  as  I  have  rooted 
them  on  several  occasions,  but  they  should  be 
planted  in  the  autumn  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  I  find  good  sized  branches  of  several  years’ 
growth  root  better  than  young  pieces  of  wood, 
for  I  never  could  get  them  to  root  so  readily. 
As  regards  the  shoots  of  Plum  trees  rooting  in 
the  same  way,  I  cannot  give  “  W.  F.  B.”  any  en¬ 
couragement,  as  I  have  not  tried  the  plan  my¬ 
self,  and  do  not  think  it  would  answer ;  and  I 
may  also  add  that  shoots  from  a  tree  that  is  evi¬ 
dently  dying  are  not  the  ones  to  select  for  trial, 
as,  if  they  do  grow  for  a  time,  the  growth  will 
only  be  weakly.  Cuttings  of  any  kind  used 
should  be  taken  from  the  healthiest  trees  or 
plants  available. — J.  Gboom,  Gosport. 

11063.— Good  Apple  district— I  think 

J.  Bartrop  ”  will  find  that  this  district,  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  market  town  of  Witney, 
Oxfordshire,  is  justly  noted  among  the  large 
fruit  dealers  for  the  excellent  qu^ity  of  the 
Apples  grown  here,  especially  the  Blenheim 
Orange,  which  a  large  buyer  assured  me  last 
season  could  not  be  procured  so  bright  and  clear 
from  any  other  dUtriot  with  which  be  was  ac 
quainted.  Our  soil  is  a  good  free  loam,  in  whicii 
^e  trees  flourish  and  bear  weU,  as  a  proof  of 
which  I  may  say  that  many  of  the  trees  in  my 
own  orchard  measure  as  much  as  from  5  feet  to 
6  feet  round  the  trunk,  although  they  have  only 
been  planted  40  years. — F.  U.,  Oiglty  JfYunn, 
near  Witney^  Oxon, 

1 1055.  —  Planting  vines.— Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  Grapes  would  do  well  enough  in  the  space 
mentioned.  If  you  could  have  an  outside  bor¬ 
der  with  arches  in  the  front  wall  to  let  out  the 
roots,  so  mneh  the  better.  It  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  vines  that  were  forced  last  year. 
If  I  were  planting  vices  myself,  I  would  plant, 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  vines  propagated 
from  eyes  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  They 
start  away  far  better  than  vines  a  year  old  and 
planted  in  the  spring.- J.  Robebtson,  Corr 
denknorves. 

11130.— Melons  In  frames.— These  are  grown 
frames  in  exactlj  the  same  manner  as  Cucumbers,  and 
you  are  sncceufnl  with  the  one.  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  be  equally  successful  with  the  other.  As 
soon  as  the  female  blossoms  open  they  should  be  im¬ 
pregnated. —J.  D.  E. 


VEGETABLES. 


Double  cropping.— There  is  not  much  ad 
vantage  in  double  cropping,  only  in  the  case  of 
small  gardens,  where  a  gardener  has  to  supply  a 
large  family  from  a  small  garden.  He  must 
double  crop,  or  the  supply  will  run  short.  The 
way  I  crop  the  garden  under  my  chaise  is  to 
plant  all  kinds  of  Winter  Greens  between  the 
rows  of  Potatoes,  with  the  exception  of  Brussels 
Sprouts ;  they  want  plenty  of  room  and  air  to  do 
them  well.  I  plant  my  Potatoes  three  feet  apeurt, 
and  plant  Savoys,  and  Cabbages,  Kale,  and 
Cauliflower  between  the  rows.  Last  year  I 
planted  three  sorts  of  Potatoes  only — Myatt’s 
Asbleaf,  Snowflake,  and  Magnum  ^num.  one 
bushel  of  each.  The  yield  was  forty-one  bush¬ 
els  of  sound  Potatoes.  I  may  add  the  ground 
was  heavily  manured  after  the  earthing  up.  As 
the  other  plaKts  became  ready,  they  were  dibbled 
between  the  rows.  Potatoes  planted  this  dis¬ 
tance  apart  should  be  earthed  up  at  two  different 
times,  as  the  greater  the  bank  of  earth  the 
better  the  chance  of  a  good  crop. — C.  Junes, 
Sid^up. 

11053  — Tomatoes  in  fi*ameB.— Having 
tried  to  grow  Tomatoes  out-of-doors  for  three 
years  here,  and  utterly  failed,  I  thought  last 
year  I  would  grow  them  in  a  two-light  Cucum¬ 
ber  frame,  and  succeeded  in  ripei^g  all  the 
fruit — about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  soon  as 

^he  plants  required  support,  I  made  a  trellis 
^  ■  sunppftld^t  the  four  comers  and  in  the 

i'BCi 


^Btnck  in  the  ground,  which;  rJ 


may  say  I  excavated  1  foot  deep  of  soil  from  the 
bottom  to  get  more  height.  As  I  had  no  other 
frame  in  which  to  grow  Cucumbers,  I  had  to  go 
without,  so  I  thought  I  would  build  myself  two 
frames,  as  I  am  an  amateur  gardener  as  well  as 
carpenter.  Two  frames  cost  me  £l  5s.  each  for 
material,  and  can  be  taken  to  pieces  in  five 
minutes.  The  glass  I  got  through  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  paper. — T.  H.  Haynes. 

—  You  may  grow  Tomatoes  successfully  in 
an  ordinary  frame.  Grow  them  in  pots,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  training  them  along  the  ground,  erect  a 
trellis-work  about  9  inches  from  the  glass  and 
train  to  it.  You  may  grow  them  well  in  a  lean-to 
house  trained  on  the  back  wall,  if  there  is  nothing 
in  front  of  them  to  shade  them  from  the  sun, 
but  they  would  do  better  trained  just  underneath 
the  glass  if  you  could  manage  it.—  J.  Bodebtson, 
CoredenknoKes. 

Plantlnir  Potatoes. — As  the  time  for 
planting  Potatoes  is  now  approaching,  it  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  the  result 
of  my  last  year’s  crop.  Myatt’s  Prolific  was 
an  abundant  crop,  very  little*  diseased ;  Adiron¬ 
dack,  excellent  crop,  scarcely  any  diseased; 
Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  heavy  crop,  scarcely 
any  diseased,  one  root  produced  7^  lbs. ;  Im¬ 
proved  Gem.  most  prolific,  very  large,  scarcely 
any  diseased  ;  Rob  Hoy,  heavy  crop,  large  and 
prolific,  quite  free  from  disease ;  Bcboolmaster, 
Peachblow,  and  a  Red  Kidney  (name  unknown), 
bad  crop,  yield  small  and  much  diseased ;  St. 
Patrick  and  Snowflake,  excellent  crop,  large 
and  prolific,  much  diseased ;  Magnum  Bonum, 
good  crop,  no  disease  ;  soil  inclined  to  be  heavy, 
subsoil  day,  with  sandy  loam  in  part. — A 
Leicestkbshibb  Amateub. 

PreserviDflr  youngr  Peas  from  birds. 

— I  have  saved  my  Peas  from  birds  by  dusting 
them  over  with  soot,  and  by  covering  the  rows 
with  an  inch  of  wood  ashes  as  soon  as  the  Peas 
begin  to  show  above  ground.  A  market  gar¬ 
dener  tells  me  that  if  a  little  soil  is  raked  over 
the  rows  when  first  the  Peas  begin  to  show 
themselves,  the  birds  will  not  touch  them  when 
they  come  through  the  soil  a  second  time. — 
Debby  Dilly. 

Turnip  tope.— I  have  taken  from  a  heap  of  Swede* 
(laid  up  in  anenmn  for  the  benefit  of  my  pig  and  covered 
with  a  foot  or  ao  af  soil)  tope  eqnal  in  appearance  to 
amall  Seakale,  and  in  fact  hardly  to  be  dietingolabed 
from  It,  except  that  there  ii  the  turnip  flavour.—  Derby 
Dilly. 

Toznatoee  by  poet.— win  someone  kindly  teU  me 
the  best  kind  of  box,  at  a  moderate  price,  for  sending 
Tomatoes  by  parcels  post  7— W.  L.  O. 


ROSES. 

The  Rose  election,  1883.— There  was 
no  estimating  or  calculating.  The  position  in  the 
list  was  solely  arrived  at  by  the  nu  mber  of  votes 
given  to  each  Rose.  The  “  Rosarian’s  Year  Book,” 
of  course,  could  not  give  space  enough  to  repeat 
the  whole  operation,  and  I  hesitated  to  give 
even  the  particulars  I  did,  well  knowing  the 
difficulty  there  is  to  find  room,  week  by  week, 
for  your  kind  information.  If '*K.  W.”  would 
write  to  Mr.  Hinton,  Warminster,  I  am  sure  that 
gentleman  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  ex- 

Erience  “  K.  W.”  appears  to  have  bad  with  all 
nds  of  Roses,  and,  doubtless,  when  another 
election  takes  place,  K.  W.”  will  receive  the 
usual  voting  papers  to  record  his  opinion.  This 
will  be  “  an  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the 
empire  of  the  Qaeen  of  Flowers,”  as  suggested 
by  **  K.  W.”  I  should  be  most  happy  to  fee 
Catherine  Mermet  (perhaps  the  most  perfect 
and  lovely  Tea),  Souvenir  d’Klise,  and  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami  (both  truly  grand),  included  in  the 
list  of  garden  Roses.  But  I  fear  the  ex- 
TOrience  of  most  people  is,  that  they  are  far  too 
delicate.  Roses  for  gai^en  purposes,  I  take 
it,  should  be  hardy,  and  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  only  by 
careful  watching  and  protecting  in  severe 
weather  that  the  more  delicate  Teas  can  be  kept 
safe,  and  I  fear  those  named  moat  be  so  treated 
to  do  any  good  out  of  doors,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  sunny  south.  Madame  Lambard,  Homdre, 
Rubens,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  the  Gloire  .de 
Dijon  race  are  to  be  trusted  in  ordinary  winters, 
and  it  is  better  to  plant  such  as  these  than  to 
try  the  more  tender  sorts  and  experience  disap¬ 
pointment.  No  doubt  such  thoughts  as  these 
guided  the  voters  in  their  selection  of  the 
various  Roses.-^  WlLiii AM  Waltkbs,  Burtan  on- 
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NOTES  ON  GA.RDKN  DESIGN. 
FoniiAL  EDGINGS  destroy  the  good  effect  of 
many  gardens,  particularly  in  ground  of  natural 
and  informal  design.  Where  permitted  at  all 
the  situation  should  call  for  them,  as  in  a  true 
terraced  garden,  and  then  they  should  be  of  the 
best  stone  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Formal  edgings  of  mean  pattern— tiles,  ropes,  &c. 
— are  never  admissible  in  any  garden  for  any 
purpose.  Far  better,  and  more  easily  procured 
in  many  districts,  are  thin  stones,  which  are  set 
on  edge  more  easily  than  cast  tiles.  Over  a 
large  area  of  the  land  some  kind  of  stone  natu¬ 
rally  cloven  into  a  useful  size  is  procurable.  In 
other  districts  flints  are  common ;  half  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  with  rock  plants  running  among 
them,  they  are  prettier  than  any  form  of  cast 
edging.  Even  bricks  half  sunk  are  better,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  kitchen  garden.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  bettor,  use  a  live  edging  of  Box 
or  some  rock  plant.  Stones  get  so  prettily 
mossed  over,  and  are  so  friendly  to  alpine  plants, 
that  they  often  may  be  said  to  be  live  edgings. 

Variety. — There  should  be  no  limit  to  this 
oonsistent  with  beauty  and  repose.  There  need 
be  no  limit  to  variety,  considering  the  rich  stores 
of  living  things  we  have  from  every  part  of  the 
world  and  the  endless  difference  they  show,  and 
not  merely  among  themselves  as  species.  A 
single  kind  often  has  striking  differences, 
according  to  the  varied  soils  in  wliich  it  g^ows. 
The  still  greater  variety  of  aspects,  elevations, 
or  climates  in  which  it  is  hardy  will  influenee  it 
more.  A  tree  may  pass  without  notice  in  one 
country  and  be  grand  in  another. 

Plantations  should  not  be  hard,  angular,  or 
square  in  outline— a  rule  good  always,  and  for 
the  sake  of  near  views  its  truth  is  fully  seen  in 
bold  and  diversified  country,  where  the  outlines 
of  the  plantations  are  what  strike  the  eye  most. 
Excellent  work  in  planting  may  be  weakened  in 
effect  by  want  of  attention  to  ^is  point,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  the  woods  on  the  hills  near  Bangor, 
as  seen  from  Beaumaris,  and  in  many  other 
places.  In  the  case  of  established  plantations 
it  is  not  difficult  to  break  the  outlines 
artistically  by  letting  bold,  chosen  groups  stand 
without  the  true  boundary  or  fence  of  the 
plantation.  Such  groups,  or  even  small  groves, 
would  bo  no  disadvantage,  but  a  gain  in  the 
grazing  fields  to  whioh  so  much  of  our  hill  and 
other  land  is  devoted. 

Simplicity.— All  other  arts  depend  for  their 
suocess  to  some  extent  on  cost  and  labour.  In 
the  garden  landscape  the  highest  success  results 
from  simple  method— from  abolishing  costs  and 
complications  instead  of  creating  these.  Given 
the  understanding  and  the  observing  eye,  we 
shall  have  beauty  at  less  pains  than  ugliness. 
But  this  is  only  possible  where  gardening  is  a 
reflex  of  nature  in  its  happiest  aspects,  and  not 
a  transferring  to  the  ground  of  the  **  decora¬ 
tor’s”  dreadful  and  profitless  art.  Keep  him  to 
the  fire-shovel,  side-board,  or  clock  if  he  "  must 
live,”  though  we  prefer  even  these  things  with¬ 
out  hU  mark  upon  them. 

The  colours  of  rocks  in  gardens. — 
These  should  be  quiet  and  low.  It  may  seem  a 
rule  not  often  called  for,  but  as  I  have,  the  day 
I  wrote  this,  seen  over  a  dozen  rockeries  of  a 
staring  hard  white  colour,  it  is  not  so.  In  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  country  it  is  the  fashion  to 
choose  colours  of  a  gla^g  character  for  this 
purpose.  In  parts  of  Lancashire  where  smart 
villas  abound  it  is  almost  the  rule  to  have  these 
white  staring  rockeries  against  the  red  brick 
houses  !  Granting  that  the  only  material  obtain¬ 
able  was  of  a  bad  or  showy  colour,  it  would  be 
then  possible  to  soften  its  effects  by  using  only 
the  best  stones,  and  by  burying  all  but  the  best 
points  of  these,  and  then  softening  them  vrith 
the  abundant  rock-plant  life.  In  any  case,  one 
could  avoid  using  stones  at  all— not  a  bad  rule 
where  the  making  and  planting  of  a  rock  garden  | 
are  not  understo^. 

Ferns.— Graceful  and  new  effects  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  foregrounds  by  drives  through  glades, 
and  in  many  o^er  positions  by  the  bold  use  of 
hardy  Ferns  of  the  larger  kind.  The  Bracken 
we  see  everywhere ;  but  some  of  the  others  are 
more  graceful  in  form,  and  delight  in  the 
partial  shade  of  open  woods  and  drives,  and 
even  do  in  the  sun.  But  few  will  for  a  long 
time  practise  this,  or  perhaps  understand  it, 
unless  they  see  the  fine  efiect  of  a  colony  of 
some  bold  Fern  (other  than  ^le^n^en)  Jn 
possession  -  •  - 


opportunity  for  associations  with  wood  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  according  to  the  nature  and  size  of 
the  Fern.  Up  to  the  present  time  Ferns  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  stowed  away  in  obscure  holes, 
and  never  come  into  the  garden  landscape  at 
all.  But  not  only  can  they  give  us  new  and 
beautiful  aspects  of  vegetation  in  the  garden 
landscape,  but  even  in  parks  and  ornamental 
woods  of  the  largest  class.  The  bolder  kinds 
should  be  selected  and  multiplied,  and  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  position  to  the  Fern  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 


Water.  -There  is  no  situation  where  clear 
miming  water  may  not  be  made  a  beautiful  as 
well  as  healthful  thing,  and  the  opposite  in  all 
ways  of  the  stagnant  water — ugly.  Artificial 
water  is  wrong  when  it  is  at  all  stiff  or  mean  in 
outline,  small,  too  near  the  house,  unclean,  mud 
nourishing.  The  greater  number  of  garden  arti 
ficial  waters  are  of  this  class — foul,  expensive  to 
clean,  occasionally  dangerous  from  steep  mar¬ 
gins,  lawn  destroyers.  Artificial  water  to  be 
good  must  be  large,  clean,  deep,  bold,  flashing 
light  in  the  open,  not  near  dwellings.  It  should 
be  only  attempted  where  there  are  means  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Artificial  water  should 
not  he  formed  in  the  immediate  iwighbourhood  of 
fine  natural  mater ^  he  that  river,  lake,  or  sea, 
have  seen  a  variety  of  instances  of  the  violation 
of  this  mle,  and  with  invariable  bad  effects. 
Artemns  Ward’s  moon  was  very  funny  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  but  with  all  his  drollery  he 
would  not  present  it  to  us  in  the  open  air.  Some 
public  gardens  placed  on  the  banks  of  fine  rivers 
indulge  in  the  weakness  here  pointed  out. 
Natural  mater  should  he  seen.  In  an  island  coun¬ 
try,  seamed,  too,  with  inlets  and  rivers,  the  many 
b^ntiful  aspects  of  natural  water  should  be 
jealously  brought  into  every  garden  picture.  The 
fashion  of  over-planting  the  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  house,  however,  often  leads  to  fine 
views  being  Iqst  in  part  or  whole.  The  frequent 
neglect  of  woods  and  plantations,  too,  leads  to 
many  bright  river,  bay,  and  sea  scenes  being  ob¬ 
scured  or  hidden.  V. 


COCOA-NUT  REFUSE  AND  ITS  USES. 
This  substance  has  been  at  one  time  or  another 
recommended  for  all  kinds  of  horticultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Its  use  for  potting  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  either  by  itself  or  mired  with  soil,  also 
as  a  medium  in  which  to  strike  cuttings,  as  a 
plunging  material,  for  top-dressing,  and,  lastly^ 
as  a  manure.  When  incorporated  with  potting 
soil  instead  of  peat  or  leaf-mould  care  should 
be  exercised  as  to  the  subjects  for  which  it  is 
employed ;  in  the  case  of  most  plants  I  should 
certainly  prefer  either  peat  or  leaf-mould  to 
it.  I  have  grown  Ferns  in  a  oompost  of  which 
this  refuse  formed  a  part  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  but  with  all  other  subjects  on  which  I 
have  tried  it  in  this  way  the  results  have  not 
been  such  as  to  warrant  its  continuance. 
When  employed  for  potting  the  particles  of 
refuse  often  become  affected  with  a  white  fun¬ 
goid  growth,  and  when  such  happens  the  roots 
make  no  headway,  even  if  they  do  not  die  alto¬ 
gether.  Even  if  no  fungus  makes  its  appearance 
when  it  is  used  in  the  case  of  a  general  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants,  their  roots  will  not  as  a  rule  be 
so  healthy  as  where  none  is  employed  after 
they  have  all  stood,  say,  six  montl^.  For  one 
purpose  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  that  is  for  mixing  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  one-fourth  with  soils  used  for 
potting  off  all  kinds  of  quick-growing  cuttings. 
As  these  remain  in  their  pots  only  a  short  time, 
all  that  is  required  is  a  rooting  medium,  and 
one  that  will  hold  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
without  becoming  clammy,  a  purpose  which  the 
fibre  helps  to  fulfil,  but  even  then  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  prefer  well-decayed  leaf-mould. 

For  striking  cuttings  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
material  of  high  value,  as  it  seems  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  roots,  but  in  Uiat  case  the  cut¬ 
tings  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in 
it,  as  when  used  alone  the  roots  soon  decay.  For 
all  kinds  of  soft-wooded  or  quick-striking  sub¬ 
jects  I  use  the  fibre  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  sand  mixed  with  it.  Into  this  the 
cuttings  are  inserted,  and  when  sufficiently 
rooted  potted  off  without  delay.  Rather  more 
care  is  needed  duri^  this  operation  than  when 
the  roots  are  made  in  ordinary  soil,  as  when  in 
^re  they  are  more  succulent  and  brittle,  and 
Tore  liable  to  be  '  ‘ 


employed  as  a  plunging  material,  as  it  often! 
the  stove,  cuttings  of  different  kinds  may  besfl 
in  it,  and  being  sheltered  by  the  plants 
head  require  scarcely  any  attention  until  r 
A  bottom  heat  bed  in  this  way  proves  veiy 
for  striking  a  great  variety  of  things.  As  tk! 
stance  in  which  to  plunge  pots  to  proteefl 
roots  from  extreme  changes,  either  in  or  oi 
doors,  this  fibre  undoubtedly  stands  in  th( 
rank  owing  to  its  lightness  and  cleanliness, 
the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  woi 
moreover,  the  various  insect  pests  do  not 
to  much  relish  the  idea  of  making  their  hil 
in  it.  It  generates  but  little  heat  even 
in  a  good  sized  heap ;  therefore  it  must  m 
used  for  forcing,  but  solely  as  a  plu] 
material.  For  small  bottom  heat  cases  in  y 
stove  propagation  is  carried  on,  this  fibre  si 
be  often  renewed,  as  in  such  a  close,  steanJ 
mosphere  it  soon  gets  saturated  with  mou 
besides  which  the  effiuvium  which  it  giv 
when  fresh  seems  to  arrest  decay  annongs^ 
cuttings.  Where  pots  are  plunged  out-of-i 
during  summer,  this  refuse  will  tend  greaL 
keep  them  in  a  uniform  state  as  to  moistur^ 
prevent  them  from  becoming  baked ;  and 
winter  any  dormant  subjects  are  covered 
3  inches  or  4  inches  of  this  fibre  in  a  nc< 
unused  condition,  no  ordinary  frosts  will 
them,  especiaUy  if  the  fibre  can  be  previ 
from  be<^ming  too  wet.  For  covering  all  1 
of  bulbs  after  they  are  potted  till  taken  indoot 
for  forcing,  this  refuse  possesses  a  g^eat  advu 
tage,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  harbour  insecti 
and  is  easily  removed  without  breaking  Ui 
young  growths,  even  if  they  are  an  inch  or  tu 
in  height.  For  all  purposes  the  fresh  matem 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  i 
partially  decayed,  as  the  latter,  when  mixed  vid 
potting  soil,  tends  to  make  it  clammy  instead  a 
keeping  it  open,  while  for  indoor  beds  it  has  ooi 
the  fresh,  stimulating  smell  of  the  new  fibre 
and  for  resisting  frost  1  inch  of  the  latter  in  i 
moderately  dry  condition  will  keep  out  as  mod 
frost  as  3  inches  of  the  old  material  when  ii 
that  decayed  and  saturated  state  in  which  it  be 
comes  after  long  usage. 


Mulching. — Where  plants  are  growing  inn- 
posed  places  a  coating  of  this  refuse  on  the  w 
face  of  the  soil  is  of  great  service  in  maintainki 
moisture  about  the  roots  daring  hot  weather, 
and  in  protecting  them  from  frost  in  winter, 
but  its  use  is  ^vocated  simply  as  a  proteo 
tive  agent,  and  not  from  any  stimulating  pr^ 
per  ties  ^Kissessed  by  it.  Judging  by  the  wav  ii 
which  It  is  often  used  in  villa  gardens  I, 
sprinkled  over  the  ground  in  homccopatbic  don 
it  would  appear  to  be  considered  a  poverl 
manure;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  altboagb  itjj 
of  service  to  mix  with  the  soil  in  order  to  lightj 
it  when  too  heavy.  For  lightening  soils  it  cn 
be  worked  in  when  too  much  decayed  to  be  t 
tained  any  longer  in  the  houses,  but  it  should  I 
spread  out  to  sweeten  beforehand,  as  it  is  apt  I 
tom  somewhat  sour  through  the  continual  w8t<l 
ings  necessary  in  hot  houses.  In  the  case  of  Li^ 
bulbs  received  daring  the  winter  I  much  prefi 
laying  them  out  and  covering  them  with  tbi 
fibre  for  a  little  time  to  potting  them  at  occe,  a 
some  of  the  scales  are  generally  lujored  I 
transit,  and  the  absorbent  qualities  of  tn 
material  tend  to  arrest  decay,  while  when  tab 
up  for  potting  any  bad  parts  can  be  remo^t 
which  would  not  have  been  perceived  had  ti 
bulbs  been  potted  at  once.  Of  course  they  ai 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  for  the  real 
to  attain  any  len^,  otherwise  much  daniag 
might  accrue,  as  from  their  brittle  nature  tb^ 
are  easily  broken.  The  best  time  to  pot  m 
bulbs  is  as  soon  as  the  new  roots  appear  aroon 
the  base.  A. 


BelayiniT  Box  edgringrs.— This  is  a  go^ 
time  to  relay  Box  edgings,  and  in  many  garden 
large  overgrown  edgings  are  a  great  eyesore, 
as  they  grow  up  and  get  overgrown  at  the  to] 
they  die  away  at  the  base  and  get  thin  ^ 
shoots  where  they  are  most  needed,  viz., 
above  the  ground  level.  The  best  plan  to  pH 
ceed  with  renovating  is  to  turn  the  gravel  bacU 
into  the  centre  of  the  vralk,  then  lift  the  edg>j 
ings  with  a  fork,  pull  the  Box  into  small  piooe4 
and  with  a  chopper  shorten  both  roots  and  tops? 
Dig  over  the  soil,  making  it  up  to  the  level  H 
quired  for  the  w^k,  making  it  smooth  with 
of  a  spade,  then  stretch  a  line  the  wboli 
brol^^  |Wheii,llengt^  walfc,|^uid  cut  down  with  a 
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ipe  (0  the  walk  about  3  inches  deep,  then  lay 
^pieces  of  in  quite  an  even  line  and  press 

l^e  dne  soil  to  keep  it  in  place  by  hand,  pro- 
idiag  thus  until  the  whole  line  is  complete  ; 
n  fill  in  some  fine  eoil,  and  tread  it  in  firmly ; 
m  return  the  gravel,  and  the  work  will  be 
nplete.  If  the  Box  is  well  laid,  it  will  shew 
I  even  line  about  2  inches  high,  and  if  with  a 
Ir  of  sharp  shears  the  tips  of  the  young  growth 
e  cut  oi!  twice  daring  the  year — about  May, 
d  again  in  September — Box  edgings  will  keep 
lod  for  levaTal  years ;  and  amongst  living 
Igings  there  is  nothing  makes  a  neater  edging 
•n  Box.  I  find  many  objeet  to  it  on  the  score 
■tit  harbours  slugs,  but  if  slugs  are  in  the 
VQod,  they  will  find  something  to  harbour  in, 
id  a  good  dusting  of  lime  occasionally  will 
«o  r^Qce  their  numbers.  One  of  the  most 
enmoQ  blemishes  of  Box  edgings  is  having  the 
eners  trod  off,  and  gaps  made  in  it  by  the 
heelbarrows.  The  corners  should  be  pro- 
ctod  by  a  good  stout  stake  driven  in  a  slanting 
ititioQ  so  as  to  overhang  the  edgings ;  and  in 
heeling  manure  on  to  the  cultivated  soil,  a 
aali  ai^ed  wooden  bridge  should  be  used,  for 
good  edgings  are  valued,  they  are  worth  a 
tile  labour  to  keep  them  in  order.— J.  G. 


HOTBED  FRAMES. 

f  u  surprising  what  may  be  done  in  frames  in 
le  way  of  forcing,  especially  where  plenty  of 
avca  stable  manure,  or  tan  can  be  got,  as  by 
w  aid  of  either  heat  highly  congenial  to  vege- 
ktiou  may  be  obtained  at  a  trifiing  cost.  The 
'eat  thing  in  starting  is  to  see  that  the  manure, 

•  wliatever  is  used,  is  well  sweetened,  i.e.,  freed 
um  rank  steam,  fiery  gases,  and  its  fermenta- 
on  moderated  before  the  bed  is  formed.  When 
■dy  for  use,  the  bed  must  be  staked  out 
xording  to  the  size  of  the  frame,  allowing 
bout  a  foot  larger  all  round,  so  as  to  insure 
lenty  of  base  for  it  to  stand  on.  The  height 
ill  depend  on  what  is  intended  to  be  forced, 
f  for  Cucumbers,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
'here  strong  heat  is  required,  4  feet  will  not  be 
M  much,  as  the  bed  subsides  a  good  deal  unless 
rodden  firmly  when  made  up,  which  is  not  a 
ood  i^n,  as  it  often  prevents  the  material  from 
eating  in  the  regular  manner  it  does  when  put 
wre  lightly  together.  Although  many  like  a 
olid  hotbed,  I  prefer  one  made  up  with  a  founda- 
ion  of  faggots  or  bushes,  as  then  it  is  an  easy 
utter,  by  applying  linings  around,  to  send  fresh 
warmth  under  whenever  there  is  any  decline, 
fhich  cannot  be  done  so  quickly  and  certainly 
rben  the  nsanure  and  leaves  get  closely  com- 
iressed  by  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  soil 
onstantly  bearing  ^em  down.  For  beds  that 
uve  not  to  last  any  great  length  of  time,  and 
ire  only  required  for  Carrots  or  Potatoes, 
Pom  2  feet  to  3  feet  is  quite  high  enough  if  the 
auterial  they  are  made  with  is  good,  as  all 
J*rrot8  and  Potatoes  require  is  just  heat  enough 
to  start  them  well  on  their  way.  In  the  growing 
of  either 

CiRBOTs  OB  Potatoes,  light  soil  should  be 
osed ;  for  the  former  a  goc^  deal  of  sand  is 
beneficial,  and  the  latter  like  leaf-mould.  To 
UTe  time  while  the  frame  is  being  made  up  and 
fot  ready  Potatoes  may  be  forwarded  in  small 
pots  or  boxes,  and  then  planted  out  in  the  bed, 
where,  to  economise  space,  Radishes  and  Mustard 
•nd  Cress  may  bo  sown  between  the  rows,  or 
yonug  Cauliflowers  or  Lettuces  raised,  as  any  or 
of  these  will  be  off  before  the  Potatoes  re- 
qaire  the  room.  The  distance  at  which  to  plant 
Potatoes  is  about  a  foot  from  row  to  row,  and 
9  inches  from  set  to  set,  which  is  quite  enough 
for  Ash  leaf  or  Myatt’s,  the  two  best  sorts  for 
growing  in  frames.  If 

Cucumbers  are  to  be  grown,  some  half  rotten 
leaves  should  be  scattered  over  the  bed,  and 
ihen  a  ridge  of  soil  laid  along  the  middle  to 
warm.  What  snita  Cucumbers  best  is  fresh  cut 
lonm,  jast  the  thin  top  spit  with  plenty  of  fibre. 
Ibis  should  be  chopped  up  roughly,  and  laid  in 
frame  lightly,  as  the  more  loose  and  open 
d  is,  the  more  freely  wHl  the  roots  of  the 
be  able  to  ramify.  Unless  the  frame 
h  Ter7  large,  one  plant  to  a  light  is  quite 
wougb,  as  by  training  a  branch  back  and  front 
^  pound  may  soon  be  covered  with  fruit- 
°^og  shoots.  The  bottom  heat  necessary  to 
Stow  Cucumbers  quickly  and  well  is  al^ut  Sfijf 
If  kept  steadily  at  this,  wijth  a  temperatuie 
of  60°  by  night  to  76^  by  day,  the  prV. 


gross  of  the  plants  will  be  rapid  and  the  stems 
strong.  In  giving  air,  which  should  not  be  done 
till  the  thermometer  runs  up  to  76°,  great  care 
is  requisite,  or  cold,  cutting  winds  will  rush  in. 
To  prevent  this  the  light  should  only  be  just 
tilted  behind,  so  as  to  open  them  about  half  an 
inch,  as  with  that  much  the  glass  may  be  allowed 
to  rise  10°  or  15°  by  the  aid  of  the  sun  without 
any  danger  of  burning  or  injuring  the  leaves. 
Cucumbers  in  frames  so  early  in  the  season  re¬ 
quire  but  little  water,  either  at  the  roots  or  over 
the  foliage,  as  the  steam  from  the  manure  sup¬ 
plies  moisture,  but  on  hot  days  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  now  and  then  to  sprinkle  the  foliage,  but 
this  should  never  be  done  unless  the  water  is 
warm,  as  it  would  otherwise  cause  a  chill  and 
stunt  the  plant's  growth.  Some  think  Cucumbers 
only  set  by  being  impregnated,  which  is  a  most 
mistaken  notion,  as  the  setting  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  unless  seed  is  required,  for  the  fruits  swell 
just  as  well  when  there  are  no  male  flowers 
near,  and  the  plants  do  much  better  without 
them.  This  being  so,  they  should  be  pinched 
or  rubbed  out  as  they  show,  and  the  shoots 
stopped  one  joint  above  the  young  fruit,  which 
will  prevent  the  frame  becoming  too  crowded 
with  foliage.  Besides  Cucumbers,  Potatoes,  and 
Carrots,  Asparagus  forces  well  in  manure  frames 
at  this  season,  and  if  roots  are  taken  up  and 
put  in  on  a  gentle  heat,  heads  will  soon  be  fit 
to  cat.  To  get  these  stout  and  well  coloured 
and  of  good  flavour,  air  should  be  given  on 
sunny  days  and  whenever  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able.— S. 

BLINDS  FOR  PLANT  HOUSES. 

As  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  people  will  be 
seeking  for  information  respecting  blinds  for 
plant  houses,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  gene¬ 
rally  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  chief  mis¬ 
take  lies  in  selecting  materials  so  close  in  texture 
that  they  half  shut  out  the  light,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  heat,  moisture,  and  air,  combined 
with  a  root-run  of  suitable  soil,  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  plants  of  most  kinds.  Every¬ 
one  who  begins  to  garden  seems  to  have  an  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  that  all  of  these,  except  light, 
must  not  be  stinted  if  success  is  to  be  attained. 
But  amongst  many  even  of  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  know  better  the  need  of  all  the  light 
we  can  give  to  ninety-nine  out  of  ahundred  of  the 
plants  in  cultivation  seems  not  to  be  fully  under¬ 
stood.  No  further  evidence  of  this  is  needed 
than  the  fact  of  so  many  using  fixed  shading, 
put  on  in  the  spring  and  let  to  remain  until 
autumn  through  the  untold  number  of  days 
when  we  never  see  the  face  of  the  sun  at  all,  and 
the  many  hours,  morning  and  evening,  even  in 
bright  weather,  when  every  ray  of  unolMtruoted 
li^t  is  little  enough.  Smearing  the  glass  with 
whiting,  lime,  or  similar  substances  all  tend  in 
the  same  direction,  and  though  largely  employed, 
are  makeshifts  to  effect  that  which  with  so  much 
more  advantage  to  the  plants  can  be  done  by  the 
use  of  movable  shading.  The  thickness  of  the 
material  that  is  required  to  a  very  great  extent 
depends  on  the  position  the  house  stands  in  ; 
the  plants  in  a  bouse  either  span-roofed  or  lean- 
to  tl^t  stands  full  side  to  the  south  will  bear 
blinds  of  a  little  closer  material  than  if  the 
ends  stood  north  and  south,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  in  the  former  position  the  sun  at 
noon,  when  most  powerful,  strikes  the  glass 
when  the  sash-bars  or  rafters  offer  the  least  ob¬ 
struction  to  it. 

For  most  things  the  thin  material  is  best  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  gauze  canvas,  or  scrim, 
composed  of  hard-twisted  threads  like  fine  wire, 
not  woven  close.  There  is  much  difference  in 
the  quality  ;  the  right  stuff  is  all  flax,  but  there 
is  a  deal  made  of  half  jute  or  more  than  half  ; 
these  last  will  not  wear  near  so  long  as  the 
former.  A  thick  inferior  canvas  composed  of 
uneven,  lumpy  threads,  too  closely  woven,  is 
often  sold  as  scrim,  but  although  lower  in  price 
is  much  dearer  in  the  end,  independent  of  its 
shutting  out  too  much  light.  The  blinds  should 
by  all  means  be  on  the  outside  of  the  roof.  The 
way  to  work  such  blinds  is  now  pretty  well 
known,  but  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  be  unacquainted  with  it,  I  may  mention 
the  best  method  of  arranging  them.  One  side 
of  the  blinds  must  be  tacked  to  a  3-inch  wide 
lath  temporarily  screwed  on  up  to  the  ridge  of 
-the  house,  a  deal  roller  2|  inches  in 
,/^J  i^ch  the  opposite  side  of  the 
HobA  like  manner  tacked ; 


roller  requires  to  be  famished  at  one  end  with 
a  reel,  7  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to 
take  a  cord  that  will  work  it  up  and  down,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  drop  scenes  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre.  The  roller  mnst  be  a  little  longer  than 
the  house  to  admit  of  the  reel  running  clear  of 
the  roof. 

In  making  all  blinds  of  this  description  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  threads  of 
which  they  are  composed  that  run  lengthways, 
that  is,  the  warp,  are  much  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  the  crossway  threads,  that  is,  the 
weft ;  for  this  reason,  in  cutting  toem  out  the 
material  should  run  up  from  eave  to  ridge,  not 
lengthways  from  end  to  end  of  the  house.  This 
will  make  a  year’s  difference  in  the  length  of 
time  they  will  last.  To  fully  carry  out  the  in¬ 
tention  of  movable  shading,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  blinds  should  always  be  rolled  up  when 
the  sun  is  not  so  powerful  or  directly  shining 
on  the  glass  as  to  endanger  the  plants. 

T.  B. 

MANURES  FOR  PLANTS. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  have  come 
under  discussion  in  Gardening,  there  is  one, 
which,  although  frequently  alluded  to  in  a 
manner  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  koow,  been  clearly  and  exhaustively 
dealt  with.  I  allude  to  the  use  of  liquid  manures 
and  stimulants  for  greenhouse  plants,  and  their 
effects,  not  only  upon  present  growth  and 
blossom,  but  also  npon  their  health  and  coosti- 
tution  in  relation  to  the  following  season.  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  some  of  our  largest 
and  most  successful  nurserymen  are  compara¬ 
tively  indifferent  as  to  the  medium  in  which 
their  flowers  are  grown  the  nourishment  which 
they  depend  upon  for  the  development  of  many 
of  their  best  specimens  being  supplied  entirely 
by  manures  such  as  Clay’s  fertilizer,  or  some 
other  similar  compound  ;  and  truly,  I  have  seen 
show  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  plants 
grown  in  this  manner  with  roots  large  as  quills, 
and  so  hard  and  healthy  as  to  promise  very 
satisfactorily  for  the  future.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence,  on  the  contrary,  has  taught  me  the  danger 
of  even  a  moderate  use  of  some  descriptions  of 
stimulants  in  the  culture  of  flowers.  Two  years 
ago  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  many  of  my 
best  show  Pelargoniums  after  blooming ;  they 
faded  and  died,  as  I  believe,  from  the  effects  of 
an  occasional  and  by  no  means  large  dose  of 
Le  floral,  an  ingredient  highly  recommended 
by  some  who  should  be  well  informed  on  the 
subject.  Allow  me  to  ask  the  following  ques¬ 
tions,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  your  many 
correspondents  will  be  able  and  willing  to  snpply 
definite  information  on  this  subject,  for  it  is 
one  upon  which  a  good  many  amateurs  besides 
myself  are  rather  at  sea.  How  far  may  liquid 
and  stimulating  manures  be  safely  and  systemati¬ 
cally  employed  in  the  conservatory  and  green¬ 
house  T  What  plants  are  chiefly  benefited 
thereby,  and  to  which  are  they  deleterious  7 
Will  they,  when  used  with  due  regard  to  mode¬ 
ration,  insnre  growth  and  blossom  to  the  plant, 
leaving  it  in  such  a  healthy  condition  that, 
after  the  ordinary  and  necessary  j^od  of  rest, 
it  may  be  expect^  to  start  again  into  life  fresh 
and  porous,  as  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  ? 

W.  L. 

Mixture  for  green-fly.— In  cultivating 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  hosts 
of  other  things  subject  to  green-fly,  constant 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  keep  that 
pest  off  if  possible,  sometimes  not  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter,  especially  in  winter,  when  fire-heat  has  to 
be  so  often  used  to  battle  with  frost  and  damp. 
Fumigating  is  a  good  preventive,  but  when  onoe 
settled  under  the  large  leaves  of  Cinerarias  or 
Calceolarias,  the  enemy  is  difficult  to  dislodge, 
and  fumigating  has  to  be  repeated  week  af^ 
week  until  the  Tobacco  paper  bill  becomes 
really  more  than  the  worth  of  the  plants,  leaving 
the  labour  required  in  attending  to  them  out  of 
the  question.  The  most  effective  and  cheapest 
way  I  know  of  in  regard  to  dealing  vrith  aphides 
is  dipping  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  hot  water, 
with  which  is  mixed  a  little  soft  soap  and 
Tobacco  juice.  This  not  only  kills  them  alto¬ 
gether,  but  leaves  the  foliage  distasteful  to  them 
afterwards.  With  a  good  tub  and  two  persons— 
one  to  hold  the  plant  and  see  that  it  is  put  caro- 
fx^  in  the  wat^,  and  another  to  hold  the  pot 
vchd^^tnll  few  hundred 
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p'anta  can  be  dipped.  Plants  that  cannot  le 
operated  on  in  this  ¥fay  may  be  syringed  with 
tie  mixture  with  equally  go<>d  results.— A.  M. 


answers  to  queries. 


(MI8CELLAN  EOUS.) 

11114  _  Soil  for  perennlala— Some  spe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  of  these  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  others  object  to  grow  in  stiff  clay.  I 
planted  a  border  about  160  yards  long  of  stiff 
clay  with  plants  from  light  soil.  We  trenched 
in  many  ciart  loads  of  stable  manure,  but  this 
was  not  enough.  I  bad  to  dig  out  a  hole  for 
each  plant  and  round  the  roots  of  each  valuable 
specimen  a  spadeful  of  light  compost  was 
placed.  This  was  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam.  All  this  might 
seem  a  deal  of  trouble,  but  it  is  better  to  do  so 
than  to  lose  your  plants,  and  then  have  to  do  it 
after  all. — J.  D.  E. 

11109.  —  Stopping  or  pinching. —  It 
would  not  do  to  pinch  Geraniums  up  to  within 
six  weeks  of  an  exhibition.  Geraniums  ought 
not  to  be  stopped  more  than  once,  and  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  January  or  February.  A  large 
specimen  might  not  want  pinching  at  all. 
Fuchsias  are  different,  they  might  1^  pinched 
up  to  within  six  weeks  of  an  exhibition.  The 
shoots  should  be  pinched  at  every  second  pair 
of  leaves,  and  the  flowers  would  also  require  to 
be  pinched  off  up  to  the  same  time  as  the 
stopping  of  the  growths. — J.  D.  E. 

11014.— Sparrows  and  Peas.  —  I  am 
forry  to  see  your  correspondent,  “  J.  D.  E, 
advocating  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
nests,  eggs,  and  young  sparrows.  The  vines  of 
France  are  now  sharply  suffering  from  the 
effects,  I  believe,  of  a  similar  imprudence. 
Germany  discovered  that  birds  are  tl  e 
farmers’  best  friends,  and  encourages  them  to 
nest  near  the  farmhouses.  To  destroy  birds  is 
to  disturb,  to  our  own  disadvantage,  the  balance 
existing  between  birds  and  insects. — J.  B. 

11001.— Manures  for  top  dreesing.— 
If  **  J.  L.”  will  apply  half  a  pound  of  Beeson’s 
blood  and  bone  manure  to  each  of  his  esta¬ 
blished  Rose  plants  in  March  or  April,  for  sum¬ 
mer  blooms,  July  and  August  for  autumn 
blooms,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  results  as  to  size  and  colour  of  blooms  and 
as  a  preventive  to  mildew.  During  the  last 
fifteen  years  I  have  tried  all  manures  in  the 
market,  but  cannot  buy  anything  to  give  me  as 
good  results  as  Beeson’s,  especially  on  a  cold 
heavy  soil.  I  find,  from  experience,  that  some 
of  the  fertilisers  in  the  market  at  present  are 
very  dangerous  to  use,  as  they  force  the  very 
life  out  of  the  plants  just  for  one  season,  and 
leave  them  invalids  to  die  the  following  winter 
if  the  least  severe.  This  manuie,  when  applied 
as  a  top  dressing  at  the  time  stated  above  and 
forked  in,  begins  to  act  at  once,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  amount  of  blood  it  contains,  while  the 
bones  form  a  lasting  and  substantial  food,  as  is 
shown  by  the  manner  it  encourages  the  feeders 
to  come  to  the  surface. — J.  H.  W. 

11067.— Lime  and  slugs  —The  lime  now 
when  it  has  fallen  to  a  fine  powder,  is  just  the 
thing.  You  should  put  a  ring  of  it  around  the 
plants,  not  over  them,  but  you  should  renew 
always  after  rain.  I  would  prefer  soot  to  lime  ; 
you  put  a  handful  of  it  round  the  stem  and 
not  damage  the  plant,  and  I  think  it  is  more 
effective  than  lime.  Try  lime  and  soot  mixed. 
— J.  Bobebtson,  Cojvdtnknimes. 

-  The  powder  is  all  you  require,  and  will 

have  just  the  same  effect  upon  the  slugs  if  you 
can  get  them  to  come  in  contact  with  it  whilst 
it  is  dry.  If  the  lime  once  gets  wet  the  8lug^ 
can  crawl  over  it  with  perfect  comfort.  I  would 
recommend  “  Sicnarf  "  to  spread  the  lime  over 
the  soil  and  dig  it  in ;  by  so  doing  he  will  be 
sure  to  catch-  some,  and  the  land  will  bo  the 
better  for  the  lime.  Later  on,  when  slugs  can 
find  plenty  of  food,  lay  traps,  "  catch  and  kill  ” 
is  the  best  remedy.— Rustic. 

1 1 1 06.— Heating  greenhouse.— The  sad¬ 
dle  boiler  is  quite  large  enough  for  yoar  house. 
Two  3-inch  pipes  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
heat  a  bed  3  feet  wide,  but  even  if  your  house 
is  a  low  roofed  one  it  will  require  three  4-inch 
pipes  to  heat  it  sufficiently.  If  the  house  is  a 


11078.— Ants  in  greenhouse.- Try  and 
find  out  their  haunts,  and  (if  it  can  be  done 
without  doing  damage  to  the  plants)  pour  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  them.  If  that  cannot  be  done 
put  some  syrup  or  treacle  into  shallow  saucers 
and  place  across  their  run.  If  they  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  in  and  taste  of  the  sweets,  they 
won’t  come  out  again. — J.  Robebtbon,  Cond^- 
kiuywes. 

-  I  should  advise  “  A.  O.”  to  smear  some 

pieces  of  oidinary  window  glass  with  a  mixture 
of  honey  and  arsenic.  The  ants  will  be  attract^ 
to  the  honey,  and  will  eat  it  greedily,  arsenic 
and  all.  The  house  will  soon  be  free  from 
them _ J.  W. 

11048  —Hyacinths  In  water  — The  offensive  smell 
from  the  water  in  the  (class  1  should  tay  Is  caused  by  some 
decay  in  the  bulb.  Very  likely  the  bulb  waa  sliichUy 
decayed  before  It  waa  put  In  the  glass.  The  water  would 
help  on  decomposition.  Try  a  few  lamps  of  charcoal  In 
the  water.-  J.  W. 

11107.— Lichens  on  houses.  —  These  plants  are 
very  difflcult  to  transplant  from  the  roof  of  one  honae  on 
to  the  tiles  of  another.  The  only  chance  for  yon  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  aome  tiles  witli  the  Lichens  on  them,  and  Introduce 
them  amongst  the  tiles  of  your  own  house.— J.  D.  E. 

11123.— Worms  In  lawn.— As  the  grau  is  nearly  all 
gone,  you  could  first  destroy  the  worms  by  giving  the 
lawn  a  good  watering  with  lune  water.  Tbii  done,  sow 
the  ground  with  lawn  Qraaa  seeds,  and  allt  over  it  some 
fine  aolL— J.  D.  £. 


Cucumber  :  Is  it  a  vegetable  ?  —  Enquirer.— 
B  )tanlcally  itbe  Cucumber  is  a  fruit,  so  is  the  Tomato, 
the  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  even  the  garden  Pea,  but  all 
are  used  as  culinary  vegetables,  and  would  be  disqaallfled 
if  shown  in  oollections  of  fruit,  except,  perhaps,  the 
lomsto,  which  is  sometimes  eaten  as  desseii. 

R.  Pari;— Hardy  Feoonica  can  be  got  at  any  good 
hardy  plant  nursery.  Look  through  our  advertisement 
oolumus. 

Sam  Slack.— Try  Messrs.  Howereft  and  Watkins, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

C.  P.  C.— ConauUonr  advertisement  columns. 

Names  of  plsmte.—iTesfon.— Daphne  Mezereum. 

- .r.  JT.— It  is  really  impossible  to  name  such  s  scrap 

as  that  sent. 


QUERIES. 


Rules  for  Oorreepondents.— AK  wmmuniea^ 
tiontjor  insertion  thouiabe  clearly  and  condeely  written 
on  one  aide  qf  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR. 
Letters  relating  to  business  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  m  reauired,  in  addition  to  any 
nom  de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
ahould  always  bear  the  number  and  title  qf  the  <mery 
answered.  When  more  than  one  querg  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  qf 
Oardkrimo  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the 
day  qf  publication,  if  is  not  pouible  to  insert  queries  and 
communications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 


Naming  plants.— Four  plants,  fhiits,  or flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name 
varieties  qf  florists'  flowers,  such  os  Fuchsias,  Oeraniutns, 
Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a 
specialist  who  has  the  means  qf  comparison  at  hand.  Any 
communication  respecting  plants  or  /lowers  sent  to  name 
should  always  accompany  ths  parcel 


11169.— Portable  greenboueee  and  surveyors. 
—I  have  recently  erected  a  span-roof  greenhouae,  9  feet 
by  5  feet.  It  cost  £5  5s. ,  all  wood  and  glass.  It  is  some 
6  feet  from  the  hack  of  my  house,  and  stands  upon  ote 
row  of  bricks  to  keep  it  from  the  damp  ground,  ilie  dis¬ 
trict  surveyor  has  Just  favoured  me  with  a  call,  and  re- 
queats  the  wooden  panels  of  the  lower  portion  shall  be 
replaced  with  brickwork  in  case  of  fire,  although  the 
house  is  heated  with  a  lamp  stove  and  not  a  flue.  Will 
some  kind  friend  inform  me  if  the  surveyor  ia  justified 
in  this  stepT  If  so,  why  are  greenhouses  sold  all  wood  if 
they  cannot  be  erected?  If  the  brickwork  ia  lubstl- 
tuted,  it  will  become  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and 
not  a  tenant'a  fixture,  the  very  desideratum  aimed  at  in 
theae  portable  wooden  houses.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the  surveyor  watched,  with  that  kindly  interest  so  well 
known,  the  erection  of  the  house,  and  has  waited  its 
ooibpletion  before  pouncing  down  upon  me.  Perhaps  a 
small  fee  might  put  a  different  complexion  on  the  affair 
altogether,  as  surveyors  have  been  known  to  take  little 
gifts  now  and  then.— Happy  1  houoiit. 


11160.— Stocklofir  a  Wardian  case.— Having 
nearly  finished  the  construction  of  a  handsome  zinc 
plant-case  with  heating  apparatus  complete,  dimensions 
being  S  feet  by  2  feet,  rising  with  glaM  dome  to  8  feet, 
exclusive  of  two  good  sized  bay  windows  and  front  porch, 
which  I  intend  for  small  specimens,  the  soil  pan  being 
6  inches  deep,  1  shall  feel  great ly  indebted  to  anyone 
furnishing  me  with  a  good  list  of  Perns,  Mosses,  and 


fuliaged  plants,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  likely  to 
succeed  in  this  case  placed  in  parlour  window,  upect 
south-weat,  but  well  ansded,  as  I  have  made  a  feature  of 


south-west,  but  w  > 

the  case  and  ahould  wish  its  inmates  good.  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  procuring  of  suitable  sou  and  hints  for 
planting  and  cultivation  will  greatly  oblige.- W.  T. 

11161.— Window  plants.- 1  feel  obliged  to  •'  K.  L. 
D.”  for  bis  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Oarduxino  on 
Lobelias,  and  for  the  clear  and  simple  directions  for 
growing  them  in  a  window.  I  shall  be  still  further 
pleased  to  be  informed  whether  It  ia  ^saible  to  grow 


r-r—  ^  J  A  pleased  to  oc  uuormeu  wneuier  u  u  posuoie  lo  grow 

lofty  one,  four  pipes  would  b^waiitea.  ^  A  lea^  following  in  the  same  way  :— AurlcoJa,  Begdnia.  Cal- 

to  house  does  not  require  so  mucll/"IViUi;;r9  m  ^eolaria,  cineraria.  Cyclamen,  Gloxinia,  and  Prtmaia.  or 
apan-roof  or  half^ipan,— J.  D.  ^  LM-would  any  of  them  germinate  ibotr)e?i1(J| 


have  raised  Cyclaiuens,  but  cannot  get  them  to  fli 
and  I  once  got  one  Primula  in  flower,  but  there  vm 
one  blossom  ae  big  aa  the  plant  itself,  which  tha  ( 
—A  Disappoibtkd  Axatrur. 


11162:— Euphorbias  and  PolneetUaa-li 
any  reader  kindly  inatmet  me  on  the  propagstloii'' 
cultivation  of  Euphorbia  jacqtdnUeflora  ajul  J 
Polnsettlaa  T  1  have  a  plant  of  the  Euphorbia  in  til 
pot.  It  has  four  branches  S  feet  long ;  it  ba  k 
finished  blooming,  and  1  am  veiy  anxious  to  ioaeaii 
stock.  What  treatment  should  the  old  plsot  btd 
mske  it  b'oom  the  next  season?  Will  it  requim. 
potting  ?  A  few  hints  as  to  soil  and  proper  [tresta 
thiougtaout  would  be  tbsnkfally  leceived.  1 
lion  1  have  a  small  stove  and  greenhouse.— A  Cositf 
Subscriber.  ^ 

11163.— Woims  In  lawns.— If  “B.  V.-  wsaiil 
get  rid  of  the  worms,  I  would  advise  him  to  go  tl 
chemist  and  get  one  ounce  of  perchloi  ide  of  mercuiyd^ 
rosive  sublimate)  and  dissolve  it  in  six  gallons  of  lii’ 
He  will  have  a  remedy.  Take  a  watering.pot  snd  i 
the  Iswn  all  over  with  this  liquid  ;  it  will  not  oid|r 
the  worms  on  the  surface,  but  bring  np  any  that  tot 
under  the  surface,  killing  them  as  welL  It  will  not 
the  J^sss.  Perchloiide  of  mercury  being  a  pel 
“  B.  y."  must  be  careful  where  he  puts  any  he  msjl 
left.-R.  R. 

11164.— Heating  greenhouse.— I  am  verypli 
for  "  J.  D.  E'a”  answer  to  my  enquiry  respectiog  pi 
to  in  my  imall  greenhouse,  12  feet  long  b;  {j 
wide,  snd  shall  be  glad  If  he  or  any  other  reader  wt 
tell  me  the  best  means  of  heating.  I  am  tbliikht 
putting  two  pipes  8  inches  diameter,  9  feet  loop,  i 
flow  and  return,  along  the  front ;  will  this  be  enoqi) 
should  1  put  2-lnch  pipes  all  round  my  pathway,  i1 
dug  out,  as  near  ground  as  possible.  Any  informs 
will  greatly  oblige.— BT.  Kildas.  | 

Iii66.-Baising  Broccoli  and  Oucumbeas^ 
W  ill  anyone  tell  me  how  to  raise  Broccoli  from  m 
bearing  in  mind  that  I  am  only  an  amateur  and  hsr^ 
further  heat  or  glass  at  command  than  is  fumisbeili 
hot-bed  frame,  which  la  made  up  fresh  as  soon  MV 
weather  permits  in  the  spring.  1  rhould  also  be  gidii 
any  information  as  to  ridge  Cucumbers.  I  have  s  S 
south  wall,  snd  generally  succeed  with  Vegetable  jto 
rows,  but  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  C^cambeii| 
luit— A  Disappoimtxd  Amateur.  4 

11166.— Culture  of  Pareley.— I  hare  a  large  gn*, 
In  Devon,  the  soil  of  which  ia  rich  red  aandstooe,  l|, 
although  I  see  jplenty  of  Parsley  at  the  neengrocefk 
cannot  at  this  tune  of  the  year,  thongh  there  bu  M 
no  frost,  get  enough  to  gamlah  a  apring  cbickeaj. 
pnrehase  my  seeds  from  the  best  places,  bat  for  at  Ml 
two  years  1  have  had  to  bay  Parsley.  PerbspsHV 
reader  would  tell  me  bow  it  ought  to  be  cnUivste<LA< 
8UBSOBIBKR.  * 

11167.— ChrycanthemumB  after  floweiisw 
I  have  three  old  plants  of  Chrysantbemain  vHi 
flowered  iu  a  large  box  on  the  sonth  side  of  tbe  boWi 
1  cot  them  back,  and  they  are  now  shooting 
Can  I  leave  them  undistarbed,  or  will  the  loatM 
aspect  be  too  hot  lor  them  T  The  box  is  close  tof  i 
wall,  and  gets  the  sun  nearly  all  day.  Should  la|i 
out  the  young  shoots  ?  What  can  I  plant  in  tbe  MB, 
box  to  look  bright  through  tbe  summer?— L.  D.  a 

11168.— Shrubs  under  trees.- What  shrebiij 
grow  well  under  tall  trees,  in  a  border  extending  alB| 
the  wall  3  feet  high,  surrounded  by  iron  railings  na 
fences  off  the  grounds  of  a  villa  from  the  public  nii; 
Also,  would  the  Spruce  hedge,  recommended  In  inMi 
December  16,  grow  close  to  said  wall,  so  as  In  tin^ 
form  a  screen  within  tbe  railings?  Hedge  of  lignaanti 
attempted  has  been  a  failure.— B  A.  N. 

11169.  —  areenbouse  Boees.—  Would  aomaai 
kindly  say  how  I  should  treat  my  greenhouM  Hom 
They  are  Just  starting  Into  new  growth  I  planted  tbes 
last  autumn,  but  did  not  prune  them  as  they  sre 
plants  as  yet.  They  are  Cheshont  hybrid,  HCve  dw 
Oloire  de  Dijon,  Nlphetos,  Perle  du  Jardin,  and  Oeneni 
Jacqueminot.  May  I  also  ask  should  I  cat  dovo  z:} 
Heliotropes  or  let  them  grow  on  and  repot  ?— J.  H.  D. 

11170  —  MuBbrooms  not  growlcg  —  I  ' 
Mushroom  bed  in  October,  and  spawned  it  when  tbe  dm 
was  between  60^  and  70<>,  but  the  M  ushrooms  have  not^ 
appeared.  1  have  had  a  little  heat  in  the  boose  for  swu 
two  months,  and  on  examining  the  bed  I  find  It  is  full « 
spawn.  Will  the  Muehrooras  come?  If  not,  1  v>bt  tb 
house  for  other  things.— C.  8. 

11171.— Balaing  plants  In  eand  -I 
raise  a  number  of  my  plants  from  seed.  I  sow  tbe  wea 
on  heated  sand  In  a  greenhouse,  and  am  generally 
successful  in  raising  them,  perhaps,  2  Inches  or  S  ucm 
high,  but  when  breaking  for  the  third  leaf  I  very  ofta 
lose  a  number  of  them.  Could  you  tell  me  the  resioi 
and  remedy. — J.  A. 


11172.— Meaembryantbemums  In  London.- 
WIll  "  K.  L.  D."  say  whether  Mesembryanthemnmswu 


grow  in  London,  which  would  be  the  best  sort  lo  17 
and  whether  Uiey  would  be  likely  lo  do  in  anonUidt 


and  whether  tliey  would  be  likely  lo  do  in  anooi*^ 
window-box,  southern  aspect,  either  planted  out  « 
j^lungedin  pots;  also  where  can  they  be  procured  - 

11173 .— Bobbb  and  Camellias  on  back  wal[0  tJ 


am  erecting  a  greenhouse  16  feet  by  9  feet,  and 

If  It  would  be  nracticable  to  make  s  boron 


like  to  snow  If  It  would  be  practicable  to  make  »  b 
In  the  back  part  of  the  house  in  which  to  plsnt  MarecM 
Niel  Roses  and  Camellias,  and  not  have  a  back  lU^ 
and  will  Camellias  grow  better  planted  In  the  bctfuo 
than  In  pots?— M.  P. 

11174.— Qentlanellas  not  flowering.-I 
some  good  roots  of  blue  Gentianella  in  a  border 
ordinary  kitchen  garden  soil  last  March.  They  Dsn 
never  bloomed,  and  I  think  either  soil  or  situation  , 
be  unaulted  to  them.  They  are  under  the  wall  oi  » , 
greenhouse  facing  sonth-weat  I  should  be  0“”^ 
obliged  for  any  suggestions  as  to  treatment.— M.  S 

11176  —  Azalecis  not  blooming.- 1  have  Ibrej ; 
large  Azaleas  covered  with  buds,  but  which  show  m : 
signs  of  opening,  although  they  are  kept  in  s 
lure  of  50°  to  60°.  I  may  add  the  plants  have  Dw 
little  manure  water,  and  are  very  healthy,  and 


,<(3|ti«(i^^^p^5e.h,pWh.-C.  P.  C. 
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•e--F®m  not  growlnir.— I  h*d  a  Urge  Maiden- 
'era  frhloh  was  Joat  Rrowing,  or  rather  the  fronds 
I  get  about  an  inch  long  and  then  die.  I  have  cut 
ito  leveral  small  ones,  but  they  do  not  grow.  I  may 
.on  I  keep  them  In  a  greenhouae  say  at  60®.— W.  O. 

n  -Blind  fbr  vinery.— I  want  to  put  up  a  blind 
r  early  vinery  (30  ^eet  long)  to  protect  It  from  frosts. 
Would  someone  kindly  say  bow  it  should  be  put 
Should  It  be  upon  a  roller,  and  should  It  draw  up 
ihe  bottom  or  down  from  the  top,  and  what  mate- 
I  most  suitable  ?  The  vinery  Is  a  lean-to.— LK.X. 

71  -  Indlarubber  plant  unhealthy  In 
jT  -I  have  an  Indiamboer  plant  In  a  greenhouse 
oerer  has  artiflclal  heat  but  when  needed  to  keep 
rost-  Both  last  winter  and  this  winter  the  plant  got 
sn  unhealthy  state.  "Will  any  reader  teU  me  the 
able  cause  1-YoCNQ  Bkgikhbr. 

ITV.-Crtmeon  Rocket.— Years  ago  there  n»ed  to 
ki  many  farmhouse  gvdens  in  Cheahire  double 
(sU  of  a  crimson  colour,  something  like  the  crimen 
ijtaft  I  Imow  the  purple,  but  cannot  now  find  the 
or  I  wsnt.  Can  smyone  tell  me  If  such  a  plant  exiats 
.  and  where  I  can  get  it  ?— Dkbby  Dilly. 

180— Jasmlnum  greollUmam  — Will  any  suc- 
ful  grower  of  thla  i^ant  kindly  tell  me  its  proper 
traenll  I  have  had  a  plant  for  twelve  months,  but 
IS  not  yet  flowered.  It  la  in  a  6-lnch pot.  I  have  not 
orbed  it  since  it  came  from  the  nursery.  It  is  strong 
healthy,  and  growing  well  in  an  Intermediate  house, 
lai  —Making  Seakale  bed. —I  should  be 
nd  for  information  as  to  the  method  of  making  and 
atainlng  a  Seakale  bed.  as  I  believe  this  is  the  proper 
a  of  the  year  for  it.  To  what  height  do  the  plants 
w  In  latnmer,  and  must  they  always  bo  kept  covered 
h  flower  pots  T— A-  K. 

liai-CJelery  piping.— wm  someone  kindly  tell 
St  is  the  cause  ofCelery  piping?  I  sow  in  a  frame  at 
end  of  February  and  transplant  twice.  Would  ^ 

1  soil  be  the  cause  of  the  above?  I  live  In  north 
JtS.-OUTOB. 

1183. -Boeee  on  tb«  Manettl  stock.  —  How 
Borwrymeu  bud  Boses  on  the  Manettl  St<Kk  in  the 
Ing  ind  autumn  ?  I  saw  a  lot  In  a  nursery  this  spring, 

I  should  like  to  know  how  they  do  them.  Any  infor- 
Uco  on  the  subject  will  oblige. — Vauxhall. 

1184. -01adioll  from  seed.- win  some  grower  of 
vdioli  plesse  say  the  shortest  time  in  which  they  can 

the  bulbs  to  flower  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  reed, 

0  whst  is  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
idlolus  brenchleyensis  and  O.  gandavensis?— J.  L. 

1185. — Tre»tment  of  Obrlstmas  Roses.— 1 
mid  bo  obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  the  proper 
-stment  for  Christmas  Boses.  I  want  partlcuUily  to 
.ow  what  toil  and  what  aspect  suits  them  beet,  and  at 
ut  time  of  year  they  may  be  moved.— L.  E.  O. 

11186.  -  Temperature  jtor  Cucumbers.  —  wm 
cumbers  be  injured  at  thle  time  of  the  year  if  the 
mperature  occaelonally  falls  to  50°  in  the 
jrnlog  ?  The  planto  have  been  planted  out  ^ut  two 
jskB.  and  h*ve  a  bottom-heat  of  about  70°.— C.  8. 
luarr.-Wooden  boxes  for  Camellias.— wni 
roeone  kindly  tell  me  where  1  can  procure  re ^y-made 
.xes  in  which  to  plant  large  Camellia  trees  to  stand  in  • 
insorvstoryT-X.  Y,  Z. 

iliss.— Plants  for  oonservatory.- 1  shall  bo 
•sased  to  know  the  nam«s  of  the  beat  kinds  of  plnnta  to 
•ow  in  s  conservatory  facing  east.  My  i^ants  were 
erinlums  laxt  year,  but  1  lost  them  aU. — S.  Dixie. 

11180. -Striking  Hose  cuttlngfe  In  water. -Will 
aneone  kindly  gt  a  directions  for  striking  cut- 

ngs  in  bottles  of  water,  saying  what  kinds  succeed  beat, 
sd  when  they  may  be  planted  out? — Sunflower. 

11190.- Herbacec US  planta  -  Would  some^e 
oggest  some  herbaceous  flowers  that  would  give  a  brtl- 
Isnt  display  from  April  to  October,  for  one  of  limited 
nesns?  Soil  rather  heavy.— Tboity. 

1119L-Plant8  becoming  dravm.  -I  have  a  small 
wenhouse,  3  feet  high,  In  which  the  planta  become 
niwn  very  much ;  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  preven- 
8 

inoi- Pruning  Peacb  tre^.- wiu  somwne 
tfd  me  how  I  ought  to  prune  and  train  niy  m^deri 
tesebes,  which  are  intended  to  he  iri  pots,  as  bush  and 
pynndsi  trees  in  sn  orchard  house  ?— LEX. 

iU93.-Varletlee  of  Hepatlcae.-C«n  any 
istorm  me  how  many  Hepaticas  there  are  In  cultlyrilon, 
ad  of  these  which  are  distinct  species,  and  which  are 
Bcrely  rsiieties  of  tome  of  the  species  T — Reaper. 
lli9i-Late  Ohrysanthemuma-I  ®haW  ^  fljad 

II  sny  correspondent  will  kindly  furnish  me  ar«th  ‘he 
BSEMS  of  some  really  good  sorts  of  late-ilowerir>g  Chry- 
onibemums  for  greenhouse  culture. — L.  Union. 

11196  -  Brlgoron  aurantdaojim  — Having  ob- 
tslned  s  packet  of  seed  of  this  plant,  will  some  reader 
ic-ioilnted  with  its  growth  kindly  inform  me  the  exact 
proem  to  adopt  in  order  to  rear  it  with  succesa  1—r.  8. 

11196. -Climbers  for  walls  and  archea— What 
cambers  (not  Boses)  would  be  best  for  two  arches,  alro 
Iw  s  north  sod  west  red  brick  wall?  Any  Inlorma- 
tlofi  would  oblige. — Tbotty  . 

mw.-Woodlloa— I  shall  feel  obliged  M  anyone 
ea  tell  ^  how  to  get  rid  of  woodliw.  have 

fliooandi  of  them  In  a  forcing  pit,  and  they  eat  up  all 
tt*  young  and  tender  plants.— <1.  M. 

ill98.-Roee  cuttlnga-What  ought  to  be  done 
vlth  s  Dumber  of  Boee  cuUlngs  struck  to 
rotaina,  snd  now  evidently  growing,  but  I  do  not  know 
libets sie  ret  any  roots?— B.  M.  D, 


11201— Dahlia  oQttln|^— Should  Dahlia  cuttings 
be  taken  off  with  a  piece  of  the  tuber  or  not  ?— X.  Y.  Z. 

11203.— Veronicas.— When  ought  cuttings  of  these 
to  beWttok,  and  how?-E.  M.  D. 


BEES. 


nailing  a  stont  board  of  the  same  size  as  the 
flioor'bomrd  of  the  hive  to  be  placed  upon  it.  For 
a  few  yards  in  a  direct  line  with  front  of  each 
hive  the  ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  tall- 
gprowing  plants.  All  weeds  can  be  kept  down 
by  spreading  a  little  tan  round  each  hive. 

Boxivorth.  S.  S.  G. 


Vibetsiieyetany  roots?- 
11189.— Klttatlnny  Blackberry.— wm  any^dy 
telly  Infwm  me  where  the  KlUattony  BUckberry  U  to 
hpnrchssedl— W.  S.  K. 

wCebbige  snd  Cauliflower  seed.— E.  H.,  Dorset, 

m-Pninlng  Marocbal  Nlel 
iwwsntedfSr^ulng  this  Bose,  both  outdwre  an^ 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  month  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  com¬ 
mence  bee-keeping  by  purchasing  strong  stocks 
that  have  safely  pass^  through  the  trials  of 
winter.  Doubtless  there  is  every  inducement 
to  those  living  in  tho  country  to  engage  in  this 
interesting  as  well  as  profitable  pursuit.  There 
is  room  for  many  more  colonies  of  bees  than 
are  at  present  kept;  much  of  the  honey  con¬ 
tained  in  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  yearly  left 
ungathered  from  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of 
bees  to  make  the  most  of  the  honey  season  while 
it  lasts,  it  being,  as  a  rule  (owing  chiefly  to  our 
uncertain  climate),  of  short  duration,  although 
very  abundant  in  some  localities,  such  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fields  ot  white  Clover.  Strong 
colonies  will  in  such  localities  increase  their 
weight  of  stores  at  a  great  rate.  It  is  computed 
that  twenty  acres  of  white  Clover  will  yield 
upwards  of  100  pounds  of  honey  per  day. 

Purchasing  stocks  — Strong  second  swarms 
of  last  year  should  be  selected,  as  these  will 
contain  young  queens.  Before  purchasing  a 
colony,  &e  state  of  affairs  inside  the  hive 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  If  in  a  straw 
skep,  first  puff  a  little  smoke  into  the  entrance 
to  quiet  the  bees  and  drive  them  up  amongst 
the  combs,  then  turn  the  hive  bottom  upwards. 
The  combs  should  be  yellow  (if  of  a  dark  colour 
at  all  approaching  to  black,  the  colony  is  old), 
and  built  straight,  as  straight  combs  will  much 
facilitate  the  operation  of  transferring  to  a  bar- 
frame  hive,  should  it  be  desired 'to  do  so  later  on. 
The  hive  should  contain  not  less*  than  ten  pounds 
of  honey,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  bees.  If 
brood  is  observed,  the  presence  of  a  fertile  queen 
is  indicated.  A  stock  (in  a  healthy  and  pros¬ 
perous  condition  will,  in  fine  weather,  bo  seen 
carrying  into  the  hive  large  quantities  of  pollen 
or  bee-bread,  which,  together  with  honey  and 
water,  is  used  to  feed  the  grubs.  A  stock  may 
be  judged  strong  if  about  thirty  bees  per  minute 
enter  the  hive  so  laden.  The  hive  should  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  evening  or  early  morning  before 
the  bees  are  abroad.  A  straw  skep  should  have 
a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  tied  over  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  [the  bees,  and  be  carried  bottom  up¬ 
wards,  which  insures  greater  safety  to  the  combs 
and  bees.  If  a  piece  of  stick  be  passed  through 
the  sides  of  the  hive  so  as  to  pierce  each  comb, 
it  will  add  to  their  security,  as  the  bees  fasten 
the  combs  to  the  stick  if  the  stick  be  inserted  a 
day  or  two  before  the  removal  of  the  hive.  If  a 
stock  is  to  be  removed  to  a  less  distance  than 
two  miles,  it  is  important  to  do  so  quite  early  in 
the  season,  before  they  fly  much,  otherwise 
many  of  the  bees  will  return  to  their  old  locality 
and  be  lost. 

Position  op  apiary.— A  strong  stock  vidll 
thrive  in  almost  any  position,  provided  the  hive 
is  kept  dry.  If,  however,  there  is  one  aspect  more 
suitable  than  another,  it  is  probably  a  south¬ 
east  aspect,  as  the  bees  then  g(et  tho  morning 
sun,  which  induces  them  to  begin  work  early. 
Some  have  tried  a  northern  aspect  with  success, 
the  bees  so  placed  being  found  to  consume 
much  less  food  during  winter.  Each  hive  should 
have  a  separate  stand,  and  be  placed  quite  4  feet 
apart.  Most  operations  are  more  easily  per¬ 
formed  at  the  back  of  the  hive;  so  that  if  the 
hives  stand  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  fence, 
room  should  be  left  for  a  pathway  between  it 
and  the  row  of  hives.  The  use  of  a  low  stand  is 
to  be  recommended,  as  in  windy  weather  many 
bees  laden  with  stores  are  blown  to  tho  gn^ound 
while  attempting  to  enter  a  hive  placed  on 
high  stand,  but  where  placed  low  enough  to 
allow  tho  alighting  bound  to  slope  to  tho  ground, 
tho  storm-battered  bees  are  enabled  to  regain 
the  , hive  by  crawling  in.  A  very  good  stand 
may  be  made  of  two  pieces  of  1-inoh  board 
about  1  foot  wide  and  2  feet  long.  From  the 
centre  of  each  board  is  removed  a  piece  equal 
to  its  thickness  and  half  its  width ;  they  are  then 
fitted  across  one  another,  and  form  a  very  firm 
stand  of  suitoble  height  and  of  easy  removal. 
For  a  straw  hive,  a  very  ^d  stand  may  be 
made  by  fixing  in  the  ground  firmly  a  small  post 
B^ut  8  inclEM  in  diameter,  leaving  about 
lO^i^bei  IJ^ft^the  ground,  and  upon  this 


Improved  hives.— I  quite  agree  with 
8.  8.  G.”  that  the  hive  he  wrote  about 
does  present  a  pleasing  and  rustic  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  shrubs  of  a  garden.*’  I  have  bad 
practical  experience  of  this  hive.  The  first  time 
I  met  with  it  a  country  gentleman  bad  bought 
one,  and  he  was  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
the  three  **  toy  ”  windows  gave  him  of  watching 
the  bees  run  about  inside,  but  was  disappointed 
to  find  that,  save  the  index  of  heat  afforded 
by  the  thermometer,  he  remained  about  as  wise 
as  if  the  bees  had  been  at  Bagdad.  In  three 
years  he  has  had  about  three  pounds  of  honey 
from  the  toy  glasses,  and  I  believe  one  swarm 
has  issued  Kom  the  hive.  My  next  contact 
with  this  hive  was  in  a  garden  In  which  it  stood 
in  the  open  air.  The  floor  board  had  become 
warped,  and  let  a  current  of  cold  air  into  the 
hive,  where  the  bees  did  not  welcome  it ;  the  hoop 
binding  the  bottom  so  neatly  when  new  had  also 
become  warped  and  twisted,  and  was  “parting 
company  ”  with  the  straw  ;  the  proprietor  had 
never  h^  any  honey,  and  I  firmly  believe  never 
expects  to  take  any  from  glasses,  supers,  sec¬ 
tions,  or  anything  else  connected  with  this  hive. 
8till  it  remains  a  pleasing  object  to  the  eye.  Sec, 
Abbot ts’  combination  (wood)  hive  is  more  of  a 
business  character,  provided  it  be  made  24 
inches  long  inside ;  it  can  be  contracted  in  the 
autumn  to  six,  five,  or  even  four  frames,  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  summer  to  sixteen  frames,  and  have  a 
crate  of  sections  placed  on  the  top  of  the  first 
ten,  that  is  if  there  are  bees  enough  to  do  so 
much  work .  In  this  case  I  should  place  ten 
frames  for  a  brood  chamber,  then  the  zinc  ex¬ 
cluder,  and  leave  the  six  rear  frames  for  storing, 
which,  with  the  sections  above  the  brood  nest, 
from  which  the  queen  should  be  excluded  by  a 
sheet  of  perforated  zinc,  would  in  a  favourable 
season  secure  an  abundant  harvest.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  must  be  made  ^ 

multiply,  or  the  increased  space  will  become  cold 
and  the  colony  a  wreck.  The  body  of  the  hive 
may  be  made  up  to  ten  frames  during  a  favour¬ 
able  month  of  April,  and  the  sections  may  be 
placed  above  them  on  the  first  of  May  if  there 
be  abundance  of  blossom  by  that  date  and  a 
vigorous  tenancy  of  the  hive.  The  frames  in  rear 
are  to  be  added  at  discretion,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  section  crate  is  nearly  finished,  one 
at  a  time.  The  troubles  of  “  D.  H.  S.”  arose 
from  the  bad  distances  of  his  framep.  Tho 
correct  thing  is  for  each  frame  to  occupy  an  inch 
and  nine- twentieths,  but  an  inch  and  a  half  will 
not  be  too  much ;  they  must  hang  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  or  three-eighths  at  most,  from  the  sides 
of  the  hive,  then  no  propolising  will  ensue  if 
due  expansion  be  g^ven  at  tho  right  time;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  propolising  in  tho  band- 
boxes  improperly  called  beehives,  which  are 
constrncted  for  nine  or  ten  frames.  These 
brief  remarks  result  from  eight  years’  labour, 
study,  hope,  and  some  disappointments,  and  I 
trust  they  may  be  of  use  to  others.— A  Hert¬ 
fordshire  Beekeeper. 


POULTBY. 


Gkipes  in  ohiokens.— In  answer  to 
“  H.  B ,”  if  he  will  mix  a  little  salad  oil,  a  little 
moist  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  camphor  the  size  of  a 
pea  (finely  pounded),  take  the  mixtnre  np  on  a 
small  feather,  and  push  it  into  the  little  patient’s 
throat,  turning  it  gently  round,  I  think  in  two 
or  three  days  he  will  find  the  evil  quite  gone. 
Of  course  the  dose  must  be  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  chicks  should  have  very  clean  bard 
water  to  drink.  I  very  rarely  have  an  invalid 
from  this  cause  from  my  own  hens’  eggs ;  now 
and  then  it  occurs  from  bought  eggs,  but  I  have 
cured  very  bad  cases  rapidly  with  this  remedy. 
—Plus  Ultra. 

- A  strong  preparation  of  salt  and  water 

is,  I  believe,  a  certain  cure.  At  any  rate,  I 
found  it  so,  and  lately  cured  even  a  cat  of  tape 
worm  with  it.  After  the  bird  is  dosed,  keep  it 
from  others,  and  put  a  lamp  of  camphor  in  its 
drinking  water.  Whether  the  latter  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  not  I  camiot  say,  but  in  my  case  I  did 
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it.  I  have  more  than  twice  given  this  remedy, 
and  with  success,  in  no  instance  having  to  c^ve 
a  second  dose.  Should  like  to  know  if  it 
succeeds.— F.  T.  Tayler,  Etsex. 

Fowls  fflddy. — It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Cochin  is  affected  with  vertigo,  caused  by  over¬ 
feeding  and  want  of  pure  air.  Give  one  or  two 
doses  of  castor  oil,  and  hold  the  bird’s  head  under 
a  stream  of  cold  water  for  a  few  moments.  Keep 
the  run  clean.  Give  fresh  water  dally.  Supply 
the  run  with  two  or  three  squares  of  green  ^ass 
turf,  or  suspend  cabbages  (such  as  the  g^reen- 
grocer  or  the  kitchen  gardener  can  spare),  with¬ 
in  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground  every  other  day. 
Do  not  give  more  food  than  the  fowls  can  eat  at 
a  meal.  If  you  act  on  my  advice,  please  give 
results  in  Gardening.— J.  H.  B. 

Floor  for  poultry  house.— I  have  a 
poultry  court  between  3  yards  and  4  yards 
square.  In  wet  weather  it  gets  so  sloppy  and 
dirty,  I  am  quite  sorry  for  my  fowls.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  remedy  it  other  than  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  concrete  floor.  Therefore  I  should  be 
much  obliged  for  information  as  to  the  best  way 
of  getting  that  done,  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  doing  it,  and  al^ut  the  probable  expense. 
A  recipe  for  mixing  the  ingredients  for  concrete 
would  be  acceptable. — M.  J. 

Poultry  keeping^.— Having  just  begun 
keeping  fowls,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  someone 
experienced  would  tell  me  if  I  could  make 
advantageous  use  of  two  large  Cucumber  frames. 
I  have  a  grass  run  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  very 
good  roosting  house.  1  am  anxious  to  rear 
some  chickens.  Would  the  frames  answer  for 
a  place  of  shelter,  or  would  glass  draw  too 
much  heat?  Suggestions  will  be  thankfully 
received. — A.  C.  T. 

Fowls  for  tabla.— What  breed  of  fowl*  grow  and 
fctther  soonest  ready  for  the  table?  When  they  are 
long  in  feathering,  like  the  black  Spanish  are,  it  makes 
them  come  dear  birds ,  and  supposing  the  young  are 
almost  all  cockerels,  yon  want  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.— G.  Cotton,  Birmingham. 

Hen  giddy.  —  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  anyone  can 
tell  me  what  to  give  a  hen.  About  tliree  weeks  aro 
the  declined  to  eat.  and  got  so  thin  and  weak  that  she 
cannot  stand,  but  orops  down  on  her  body.  I  put  her 
by  herself,  and  she  keeps  ranch  about  the  same ;  she  looks 
bright  about  the  eyes.— C.  U. 

Tnrblt  pigeons.— 1  have  two  blue  turbit  pigeons 
with  black  feathers  in  their  tail*.  1  have  pulled  the 
feathers  out  twice,  but  they  grew  again.  Could  any  reader 
tell  me  if  anything  will  cure  them  7— Turbit. 

Horny  excrescences  on  fowls*  fbet.— Will 
some  render  kindly  inform  me  how  to  remove  the  above 
from  a  Brahma  cock’s  feet?— R.  K.  R. 

Diarrhoea  in  fowls. —  Can  any  reader  tell  me  a 
euro  for  diarrhma  in  fowls?  ilany  of  my  fowls  are 
suffering  from  this  disease.— Anxious  Inquirer. 

Duck  eggs.— What  is  the  value  of  pure-bred  white 
rekin  duck  eggs?— Duckie. 


DO  PIGS  PAY  ? 

Mat  I  be  again  allowed  to  set  before  the 
readers  of  Gardening  some  facts  which  will 
help  them  to  answer  the  question  which  forms 
the  heading  of  this  letter  7  1  have  such  good 
reasons  for  knowing  that  pigs  do  pay,  and  pay 
well,  if  properly  managed,  that  I  am  anxious  to 
make  converts  among  those  persons  living  in  the 
country,  and  with  very  moderate  incomes— in  a 
word,  like  myself — who  still  imagine  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  bacon  and  bam,  than  to  fatten 
pigs  themselves  for  their  own  use. 

I  keep  very  accurate  accounts  as  regards  my 
pigs,  and  the  statements  below  may  be  relied 
upon.  Beyond  the  fact  that  I  have  a  good 
garden  and  a  careful  gardener,  who  takes  as 
much  interest  in  the  pigs  as  I  do  myself,  and 
feeds  them  regularly  and  judiciously,  I  am  by 
no  means  favourably  circumstanced  as  r^^rds 
the  production  of  pig  meat  cheaply.  For  these 
reasons  ;  (1),  my  small  bachelor’s  establishment 
supplies  very  little  *'  wash  ”  or  household  waste ; 
and  (2),  I  have  to  buy  not  only  my  store  pigs, 
but  also  every  bushel  of  pulse  or  meal  upon 
which  they  are  fed.  Therefore,  if  I  can  make 
pigs  pay,  anybody  living  in  the  country  can  do 
the  same.  Here,  then.  Is  my  statement.  I  will 
call  the  three  pigs  to  which  my  letter  refers, 
A,  B,  and  C.  I  bought  A  and  B  on  May  3, 
1883,  and  gave  33s.  each  for  them.  B  was  the 
longer  and  rather  the  heavier  animal  of  the 
two.  C  I  bought  on  June  13,  1883,  to  educate 
as  a  porker.  He  was  a  little  fellow,  and  cost 
me  a  sovereign.  0  was  killed  on  October  30, 
and  weighed  96  lbs.  A  was  killed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  and  scaled  180  lbs.  B  was  killed  on, 
February  4, 1884,  and  drew  dowkTsT^^.  Thn% 
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the  total  quantity  of  meat  which  they  gave  me 
was  687  lbs.,  fre^  meat  weight. 

My  expenditure  stands  thus : —  ^ 

Cost  of  three  pigs  .  4  6  0 

„  Pollard  .  14  0 

.,  Peas . 0  17  3 

„  Beans  .  0  6  0 

„  Barley  meal .  6  19  0 

„  Botcher  .  0  4  6 

„  Smoking  bacon  ...  0  2  6 


£12  19  3 

I  had  in  addition  to  buy  straw  for  litter,  but 
this  I  do  not  reckon  in  the  expenses,  as  the 
manure  into  which  the  pigs  converted  it  was 
much  more  valuable  than  the  straw,  and  fully 
supplied  the  wants  of  my  garden.  We  arrive, 
then,  at  this  result.  1  produced  587  lbs.  of  pig 
meat,  **  g^een  ”  weight,  of  the  finest  quality,  for 
i;i2  19s.  3d.,  which  gives  the  cost  at  a  trifle 
under  6^d.  per  pound.  Allow  for  the  hams 
and  flitches  of  the  bacon  pigs  sinking  in 
weight  by  the  process  of  smoking,  and  I 
believe  I  am  over  the  mark  in  reckoning, 
my  pig  meat  as  costing  me  all  round  Gd. 
per  lb.  Housekeepers,  who  know  what  they  pay 
at  the  shop  for  ham  and  bacon,  or  even  for  pork, 
and  ^who  at  the  same  time  are  in  blissful  igno¬ 
rance  as  to  what  the  animals  were  fed  upon,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  in  cooking  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  bad  feeding,  will  be  able, 
without  further  help  from  me,  to  judge  whether 
it  pays  to  feed  one's  own  pigs. 

To  return  to  my  own  individual  animals,  J 
must  mention  one  fact  which  is  interesting.  A 
and  B  occupied  the  same  sty,  and  of  course 
began  the  fattening  process  on  the  same  day  and 
in  the  same  fashion.  When  A  was  killed  on 
Decembes  11,  the  survivor  B  was  perhaps  the 
heavier  animal  by  (say)  20  lbs.  If  my  estimate 
it  correct,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  much  out,  B 
increased  in  weight  112  lbs.  between  December 
11  and  February  4— a  little  over  seven  weeks, 
which,  roughly  speahlng,  is  about  16  lbs.  increase 
a  week.  This  last  year  I  bought  my  barley- 
meal  at  the  village  shop,  and  gave  a  guinea  per 
four  bushel  bag  for  it.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
very  extravagant  plan.  Next  time  I  purpose 
buying  the  barley  at  market  price  and  having  it 
ground  at  the  mill  for  my  own  use.  Three 
bushels  of  barley,  when  ground,  will  fill  a  four- 
bushel  bag,  and  the  cost  of  grinding  is  4^d.  per 
bushel.  The  average  market  price  of  barley  for 
grinding  is  now  about  276.  per  quarter,  so  that 
by  this  means  I  should  get  8  bushels  of  meal  for 
less  than  308.,  whereas  1  have  been  paying  for  it 
428.  I  wish  that  some  other  amateur  pig- feeder, 
who  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  his  expenditure 
and  results,  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  bis  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  EDWARD  VAUX. 
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snails,  including  the  large  trompet  snail,  all  •m 
which  have  bred  freely.  As  regards  foo^ 
eggs  are  diflicolt  to  get,  and  breeding  w^yrzm 
troublesome  and  disagreeable.  Get  apiece  (rf  leiH 
beef,  steak  is  preferable,  attach  a  string  to 
and  hang  it  outdoors  in  some  place  wbro  tl 
rain  will  not  wet  it,  and  the  cats  can’t  reaclx. 
it  is  hard  and  dry,  then  keep  it  somewhere  ai 
hand,  and  every  day  with  a  sharp  penknife  abnad 
in  very  fine  pieces  and  give  to  your  fish. 
family  of  gold-fi^,  carp,  minnows,  Ac.,  devour  A 
greedily,  and  thrive  exceedingly  welL  Home 
fish  were  very  emaciated  when  I  got  them,  bod 
soon  grew  quite  plumn,  while  minnows  bav« 
grown  up  from  babyhood  on  it.  1  may  add  Ubei 
to  check  the  suicidal  propensities  of  the  large 
minnows  and  carp,  it  was  necessary  to  make:  m 
cover  for  the  aquarium  by  getting  a  piece  of  cir^ 
cular  glass  the  same  diameter  as  the  lim. 
placing  it  by  an  arrangement  with  four 
pieces  of  zinc  about  half  an  inch  above  the  rim.—] 
C.  P.  Stewart.  ‘ 

- I  will  try  to  give  “A.  B.  B.”  a  little  iiwl 

formation  on  starting  an  aquarium,  as  1  kaTU 
kept  one  for  many  years  with  success.  I  prefers, 
large  bell  shaped  one,  on  stand,  to  a  globe,  axd 
the  bottom  should  be  covered  about  two  iccher 
deep  with  road  grit,  the  kind  of  light  sandy  5>.Ill 
which  runs  down  the  road  after  heavy  rain. 
lisneria  grows  well  in  this.  It  should  be  cover'd  | 
with  coarser  shingle  at  the  top,  to  avoid  thicken¬ 
ing  the  water  when  it  is  poured  in.  Then  tbs 
Vallisneria  should  be  plant^,  and  the  aquarii.aj 
nearly  filled  with  water  from  a  watering  pat| 
with  rose  on.  It  matters  not  whether  bard  oc| 
soft  water  is  used.  It  should  stand  several  dsysi 
until  vegetation  takes  place,  as  it  is  tLit 
alone  which  makes  the  water  healthy  ;  then  the, 
fish  may  be  put  in,  and  it  will  become  perfccrly 
clear  in  a  week  or  so ;  the  Anacharis,  or  Ame:i- 
can  weed,  which  can  be  found  in  many  ponds  and 
ditches,  is  the  best  of  all  to  keep  the  water 
clear  and  healthy,  as  it  grows  very  quickly  and 
is  pretty.  A  few  pieces  thrown  in  will  grow  and  ^ 
increase.  I  have  had  an  aquarium  going  foe  ' 
years  without  changing  the  water,  only  addir^ 
a  little  fresh  now  and  then  when  it  evaporates,  i 
and  to  change  the  high  water  mark.  I  have  at  | 
present  only  a  dozen  or  more  minnows  and  a  I 
small  dace,  but  where  they  thrive  gold  acdj 
silver  fish  would  do  as  well,  only  minnows  an ! 
so  much  tamer  and  more  amusing.  They  taks 
very  little  feeding.  They  like  a  small  worm  now 
and  then,  and  they  fight  for  a  fly.  I  sonaeLLCDe* 
give  them  a  little  vermicelli  broken  rather  small 
Sticklebacks  are  the  most  amusing  of  all 
and  I  frequently  have  them  make  their  nefts 
and  hatch  their  young  ones  in  the  spring  in  my 
aquarium.  A  few  snails  are  good,  but  I  conoidez 
newts  objectionable,  as  they  crawl  out  sometimes. 
—8.  M.  M. 

-  Noting  the  remarks  of  Mr.  E.  Beard 


AQHABIA: 


Management  of  an  aquarium.—**  A. 
B.  B.”  seeks  information  respecting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  aquaria  from  Mr.  Beard.  In  addition  to 
what  that  gentleman  may  inform  him,  probably 
some  account  of  my  success  will  be  also  accept¬ 
able.  My  present  venture,  after  several  smaller, 
is  a  bell  aquarium  holding  four  gallons  of  water. 
This  I  started  about  eighteen  months  ago.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  rather 
coarse  sand,  over  which  is  laid  another  inch  of 
shingle.  In  the  centre  a  plant  of  Vallisneria 
spirals  was  placed ;  this  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  curtailment  was  necessary  several  times  last 
summer.  Although  an  excess  of  light  is  pre¬ 
judicial,  a  little  morning  sun  will  be  found  very 
beneficial.  The  water  is  changed  about  every  two 
months,  and  although  the  evaporation  is  but  slight 
a  little  tap- water  may  be  added  without  any  prior 
preparation.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  in  cold  weather  in  changing  the  water,  viz., 
never  to  give  the  fish  water  many  degrees  lower 
in  temperature  than  that  they  existed  in  before. 
I  find  a  syphon  pipe  the  be^  arrangement  for 
emptying  after  removing  the  larger  fish.  Of 
course  in  starting  an  aquarium  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  some  little  time  to  grow,  and  until  such 
time  as  fit  to  fulfil  their  mission,  a  few  sprays  of 
water-cress  hasten  the  aeration  of  the  water. 
If  the  water  turns  murky  don’t  be  alarmed,  it 
will,  if  all  is  right,  get  clear  again  if  too  much  i 
light  is  not  ^ven.  For  scavengers  I  have  a  I 

rber  of  different  varieties  of  fresh- water 
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respecting  aquaria  man^ement,  my  experience 
is  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  constant  flow  (or 
nearly  so)  of  fresh  water.  I  tried  at  starting 
filtering  the  water,  that  failed ;  next,  I  tried  tbe 
process  of  letting  the  water  stand,  as  ad\'ifeU 
by  Mr.  Beard,  that  failed ;  so  I  determined  1 
would  have  a  constant  supply  and  fountain. 
I  managed  to  get  both  in  first-rate  working 
order,  also  a  syphon  to  carry  off  the  waste.  I 
have  had  carp  eighteen  months,  also  gudgeon, 
perch,  dace,  roach,  two  eels,  one  trout,  and  they 
lasted  for  months.  Mr.  Beard  will  find  tbe 
stones  at  bottom  soon  get  foul  and  smell  badly, 
also  a  green  slime  will  collect  on  the  glass  and 
grow  very  rapidly.  I  used  to  syphon  mine  empty 
every  morning,  stirring  the  stones  up  well  with 
the  hand,  and  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  glass 
with  a  leather,  the  fi^  being  taken  out  only 
when  the  stones  and  shells  wanted  cleansing, 
about  once  a  month.  I  had  the  water  direct 
from  the  tap,  not  from  a  cistern ;  that  I  found 
answer  best.  Mine  was  an  18-inch  bell  glasf, 
and  I  have  had  twenty  fish  at  a  time,  all  healthy 
— W.  Hampton. 


Gooeebenies  bottled  twenty  yeara  - 
I  have  Just  tasted  a  tart  made  of  Gooseberries  bottkd, 
corketl,  and  buried  in  the  ground  twenty  yeara  ago.  Thejr 
were  dug  for  about  twelve  months  afterwanU,  but  could 
not  be  found.  They  have  just  turned  up.  They 
shrunk  and  are  very  lonr.  They  were  bottled  green,  and 
they  now  have  an  acetic  acid  flavour,  so  I  can  luiriilj 
recommend  them.— A.  Buttkby. 

Pet  pigeons.— Could  any  reader  obllpo  by  Informing 
me  what  are  the  boat  pigeons  to  keep  as  pets  ?  Not  faniaib. 
Enquirer,  TraTwiere. 

Rshbblte.— How  can  I  cure  nose-rot  In  rahWls?- 
ElNQtir^R,  Tranmert. 
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ROSBS. 

A  MODERN  ROSE  GARDEN. 

So  mach  has  been  written  lately  in  the  pages 
of  Gabdenixo  Illustrated  on  the  subject  of 
Roees  and  Rose  culture,  and  by  such  ex¬ 
perienced  persons,  that  I  feel  some  diffidence  in 
approaching  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  a 
long  exhaustive  list  of  the  difEerent  sorts,  and  of 
the  manner  of  growing,  pruning,  and  tending 
Roses,  is  not  quite  all  that  is  required ;  something 
more  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 

Arrangement  and  Situation 
before  we  really  enjoy  this  queen  of  flowers.  It 
is  not  enough  to  send  to  Paul,  or  any  of  the  great 
Rose  growers,  and  obtain  from  them  a  quantity 
of  well-grown,  well-selected  varieties.  It  is 
when  we  get  them  to  our  homes  and  proceed  to 
plant  them  that  the  critical  time  arrives.  How 
often  have  we  not  seen  Roses  stuck  in  among 
shrubs  here  and  there  all  over  the  garden,  or  as 
standards,  planted  in  little  solitary  round  beds 
down  each  side  of  a  walk,  quite  regardless  of 
as[>ect  or  shelter,  as  often  put  in  the  centre  of 
beds  of  herbaceous  and  other  plants,  where  the 
great  amount  of  nourishment  in  the  shape  of 
manure  and  good  soil,  so  necessary  for  Roses,  is, 
if  supplied,  sapped  away  from  them.  Roses  are 
flowers  to  really  love,  and  the  way  to  enjoy  their 
delicate  beauty  and  sweetness  to  the  full  is  to 
have  them  massed  by  themselves,  away  from 
the  gaudy  beauty  of  other  flowers,  and  where 
their  endless  shades  of  colour  harmonise  and 
contrast  only  with  each  other. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  last  summer  to  see  a 
Rose  garden  that  fulfllled  my  ideas  of  what 
such  a  spot  should  be.  Entirely  separated  from 
the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  com¬ 
pletely  sheltered  from  the  north,  this  paradise 
of  Roses  is  reached  by  a  winding  path  through 
the  Rhododendrons,  that  grow  so  luxuriantly  in 
this  Yorkshire  valley.  The  garden  is  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  was  stolen  from  the  park,  which 
■lopes  away  gently  from  it.  It  is  backed  to  the 
north  by  tall  Rhododendrons  and  by  a  rustic 
summer-house  set  among  the  shrubs.  Taking 
the  summer-house  as  the  centre,  the  garden 
forms  a  half  circle  in  front  of  it.  Beyond  the 
round  of  the  circle  the  park  falls  gently  away 
down  to  the  river,  and  beyond  the  river  rise  the 
low  ridges  of  Yorkshire  hills,  fading  away  into 
blue  in  the  distance. 

The  garden  has  a  full  south  aspect,  and  there¬ 
fore  catches  every  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  soil 
is  naturally  rich  (as  witness  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  shrubs).  Lying  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  river,  it  is  perfectly  drained. 
Taking  the  summer-house  as  a  centre  point,  beds 
of  Ho^  diverge  from  it  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  They  are  all  divided  by  closely  mown 
turf.  A  broad  semi-circular  larder  runs  the 
whole  way  round  and  divides  the  garden  from 
the  park.  At  the  back  of  this  border  are  set  at 
intervals  rustic  pillars,  up  which  the  climbing 
Rosea  grow  luxuriantly.  At  each  side  of  the 
summer-house,  and  stretching  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  garden,  is  a  path,  arched  over  at 
intervals  by  rustic  arches  also  covered  and 
festooned  by  climbing  Roses. 

Roses  fob  the  North. 

The  many  northern  readers  of  Gardening 
msy  be  Interested  in  the  following  list  of  Roees, 
as  it  shows  the  sorts  that  can  be  sncoessfally 
grown  and  flowered  in  Yorkshire.  Among  the 
climbing  Roses,  Gloire  de  Dijon  comes  deser¬ 
vedly  first ;  the  Cbeshunt  Hybrid  (and  no  more 
beautifnl  purple-red  climbing  Rose  than  this  can 
be  found),  also  Madame  Berard,  a  tea-soented 
salmon  Rose;  Jules  Margottin,  with  profusion 
of  rosy  pink  blossoms  ;  Magna  Cbarta,  very  free 
floweret;  Anna  Alexis,  ditto;  Panl Neron, very 
effective,  with  large  dark  blooms;  Madame 
Sophie Fropot,  verv  light  pink,  a  lovely  delicate 
Rc^  and  profuse  bearer ;  Madiame  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  a  most  effective  cherry-coloured  Rose ; 
Madame  Rady,  large  red  flowers;  Mar^chal 
Vaillant,  purple  ditto;  Senateur  Vaisse,  a  red, 
very  double  Rose.  These  form  a  most  distinc- 
tiveaMortmentof  pillar  Roees,  and  combinerpro- 
foie  and  good  habit  ,  ^itli 


good  flowers.  Many  of  the  other  Roses  are  good 
but  the  flowers  are  inferior.  These  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  Roses  carry  away  the  palm  from  tho 
lovely  summer  Roses,  for  the  summer  Roses  are  so 
soon  over ;  and  in  the  north  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  almost  equally  lovely  in  late  autumn.  The 
beds  of  Roses  are  many  and  varied.  La  France 
makes  a  lovely  bed  by  itself,  and  is  always  in 
flower,  but  requires  a  slight  protection  in  winter. 
Rosa  rngosa  and  R.  rugosa  alba  form  one  splen¬ 
did  bush.  They  are  large  crimson  and  white 
Roses  with  yellow  centres,  the  first  to  come  into 
leaf  in  the  spring,  and  the  last  to  cease  flower¬ 
ing  late  in  the  autumn;  the  flowers  also  are 
perfectly  lovely.  These  form  a  delightful  con¬ 
trast  to  a  neighbouring  bed  of  yellow  and  orange 
Austrian  Brier  Roses,  also  single ;  whilst  across 
the  garden  the  eye  rests  on  a  gorgeous  bash  of 
doable  yellow  Roses,  Persian  yellow  and 
Harrisoni.  One  or  two  beds  of  Moss  Roses, 
pink  and  white,  perpetual  and  summer,  mixed, 
are  both  very  pretty  and  distinctive. 

The  lovely  delicate  Tea  Roses  occupy  the 
front  place  in  the  beds  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden.  They  require  great  care  in  the  north, 
and  must  be  kept  low  ;  and  during  the  winter, 
not  only  the  roots  well  covered  with  manure, 
but  bite  of  Fir  branches  and  fronds  of  Braoken 
stuck  loosely  among  them.  Then,  if  they  are 
killed  down  to  the  line  of  protection,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  they  will  spring  again  quite 
strong  from  their  roots.  There  are  no  Roses 
half  so  delicate,  so  lovely,  so  perpetual  in  flower 
ing.  The  following  is  a  list  of  ten  diflferent 
varieties:  >- Adam,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Celine 
Berthod,  Duchess  of  Edinburgb,  Hom6re,  Comte 
de  Paris,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetoe,  Sonvenir 
d'un  Ami,  ico.  Two  other  lovely  beds  are  com¬ 
posed  of  China  and  Chinese  Roses,  allowed  as 
they  are  to  heap  themselves  together.  Their 
various  shades  harmonise  well.  Several  beds 
are  devoted  to  single  specimen  plants  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  are  generally  qnlte 
hardy  in  this  situation.  Amongst  these,  A.  R. 
Williams,  one  of  the  newer  Roses  and  of  a 
carmine  red  colour,  is  very  successful,  and 
Qaecn  of  Queens  is  wonderfully  good.  Other 
and  older  sorts,  in  these  larger  beds  of  mixed 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  are  Alfi^  Colomb,  Baron 
Hausmann,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Black  Prince, 
Captain  Christie,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  John  llopmr,  Jules  Mai^ottin, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  Princess’Mary  of  Cambridge,  Heine 
du  Midi,  Ulrich  Bremner  fils,  and  White 
Baroness. 

In  the  border  surroanding  the  garden,  and 
hedging  it  in,  are  lovely  wild-growing  bashes  of 
the  beautiful  red  Rosea,  the  Damask  Roses 
taking  a  foremost  place,  not  only  from  their 
blossoms,  but  their  bright  green  foliage ;  also 
the  strip^  red  and  white  York  and  Lancaster 
Rose,  and  some  of  the  old-fashioned  garden 
Roses  and  their  hybrids,  which  are  so  brilliant 
and  so  deliciously  fragrant. 

Scotch  Banksian  and  Noisette  Roses. 

The  small  Scotch  Roses  are  not  forgotten,  and 
have  a  place  in  this  collection,  and  many  of  the 
Ayrshire  and  Evergreen  Roses  run  up  some  of 
the  many  pillars  and  form  floral  chains  from 
one  to  another.  Banksian  Roses,  alas,  cannot  be 
grown  so  far  north  except  against  a  sonth  wall, 
and  even  then  require  slight  protection.  I  found 
with  delight  an  old  favourite  of  my  childhood, 
tho  Perpetual  Scotch  Rose,  so  double,  so  pink, 
and  so  very  sweet.  The  Bourbon  Roses  have 
also  their  place,  and  are  found  to  be  hardy. 
Of  these,  those  that  met  my  eye  were  Souvenir  de 
laMalmaison,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Sir  John  Paxton, 
Mademoiselle  Mar^chal,  and  Empress  Eugenie. 
The  Noisette  Roses,  which  in  this  climate 
require  protection  in  winter,  are  given  the 
shelter  of  the  summer-house,  and  clamlier  up 
its  sunny  front  porch  and  sides.  Aimee  Vibert 
and  Celine  Forestier  are  perhap?  the  hardiest, 
the  tender  ones  being  Cloth  of  Gold,  RC*ve  d’Or, 
Solfaterre,  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes.  As  re¬ 
gards  Roses  standing  the  severity  of  Yorkshire 
winters  (as  they  used  to  be,  those  of  1882-3  and 
1883-4  VMng  very  mild),  it  isfonnd  that,  as  a  rule, 
.ht^f0ntTe  smooth  wood  are  leas  liable, fo.i 


be  killed  by  the  frost  than  the  very  thorny 
kinds.  Almost  all  Tea  Roses  in  this  garden  are 
either  grown  on  their  own  roots  or  bndded  as 
near  the  ground  as  is  possible  on  Brier  or 
Manetti  stocks,  and  these,  if  well  mulched 
with  manure,  are  seldom  or  never  entirely 
destroyed.  Standard  Roses  are  swihly  becoming 
things  of  the  past.  It  is  not  only  an  unnatural 
condition  of  the  plant  (the  natural  one  being 
that  of  a  bush,  and  in  their  year  of  growth  a 
crusade  is  very  properly  preached  against  all 
shams  and  unnatural  things),  but  it  has  been 
found  that  where  busheR  survive  the  winters,  stan¬ 
dards  are  killed  by  the  score.  They  are  little  grown, 
therefore,  in  this  garden.  Pranlng  is  here  most 
carefully  attended  to,  and  it  is  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observanoe.  The 
experience  of  some  years  has  taught  that  many 
Roses  have  all  their  bloom  prnn^  away.  It  is 
fonnd  a  good  plan  to  leave  some  bushes  nn- 
prnned,  or  with,  at  most,  some  of  the  tall, 
strong  shoots  cut  out.  Unpruned  Roses  will 
always  flower  a  week  or  two  before  the  others, 
and  the  wealth  of  blossom  they  will  gfive  ii 
something  surprising.  As  a  rale,  the  more 
vigorous  the  Rose,  the  less  pruning  it  will 
require,  and  vice  ver»a. 

Of  coarse,  a  Rose  garden  of  this  importance  is 
only  possible  under  certain  conditions,  nor  is  the 
soil  and  climate  everywhere  propitions  for  so 
large  and  varied  a  colle scion  of  Rosea.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
even  the  smallest  Rose  gari’e  i,  kept  as  much 
apart  as  possible  from  other  flowers,  and  the 
Roses  massed  together,  than  in  countless '  Roses, 
both  standards  and  bashes,  stnok  at  random 
abont  a  garden,  or  crammed  in  amongst  shrubs 
and  trees  where  the  sun’s  rays  hardly  reach 
them,  and  where  they  suffer  from  drought  and 
over  shading,  and  the  inevitable  want  of  such 
nntrition  as  Roses  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  a 
real  success,  and  (paraphrazing  the  quotation) 
things  of  beanty  tlmt  are  joys  for  ever. — G. 

Rose  election  of  1883.— I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Walters  for  again  answering  my 
query.  The  second  list  given  is  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  me,  as  a  great  many  of  the  Roses  in 
the  first  list  are  strangers  to  me,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  if  another  lUt  had  been  added,  giving 
the  bast  of  the  new  and  old  together  (as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years),  it  would  have  been  more  interesting 
to  many  other  small  Rose  growers  like  myself. 
I  see  in  this  week’s  Gardening  (February  23) 

E.  W.”  criticises  the  second  list>  and  seems 
anything  bat  satisfied  with  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  as  I  bave'no  doubt  it 
was  the  decision  of  jadges  quite  able  to  decide 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  greatly  surprised 
at  their  positions,  and  I  should  mneh  rather  have 
seen  those  mentioned  by  **  K.  W."  higher  up  the 
list,  as  I  thitik  they  deserve  to  be.  1  think  all 
lovers  of  the  Rose  ought  to  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  those  gentlemen  who  conduct  these  elections, 
as  it  would  be  a  great  difficulty  for  an  ordinary 
Rose  grower  to  mention  the  best  half-dozen 
Roses  without  snob  list,  and  most  amateurs  like 
to  know  the  class  they  grow  when  they  only  have 
a  few.  As  I  look  at  the  lists,  I  find  I  have 
twenty-five  of  my  forty-five  varieties  mentioned. 
I  should  also  like  to  know  where  the  **  Rosarian’s 
Year-Book”  is  published,  as  my  newsagent 
either  does  not  or  will  not  l^ow.— 8am. 

Bose  Oeline  Foreetler.— This  is  na¬ 
turally  a  strong  grower,  and,  when  pruned  like 
the  Hybrid-Perpetuals,  often  runs  away  to  wood 
without  producing  buds.  The  remedy  is  long 
pruning,  leaving  some  four  or  five  eyes  and 
strong  shoot^  instes^  of  two  or  three.  I  think 
this  Rose  flowers  best  in  rather  poor,  worn  soil, 
doing  well  against  a  wall  where  it  can  extend  in 
the  way  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  generally  treated. — 
J.C.  B. 

11136.— Boae  leaves  dropping;  off— 
Probably  this  is  caused  by  mildew.  Greenfly 
also  causes  the  leaves  to  cnrl,  but  that  would 
be  easily  perceived.  Yon  will  observe  the  mildew 
in  the  forni  of  a  wbitisb  substance  on  the  under 
of  iJi6(^ve8.  If  the  roots  are  outside, 
fhiey  woj^d  |*pj^water  at  this  season. 
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Destroy  greenfly  by  famigating,  and  mildew  by 
thoroughly  dusting  the  leaves  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.— -J.  D.  E. 

11156.— House  for  Roses.— A  lean-to  is 
the  worst  form  of  house,  and  a  span-roofed  one 
the  best.  What  is  termed  a  half- span  answers 
well.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
house  should  be  heated ;  but  it  is  desirable. 
The  Roses  would  grow  freely  during  a  mild 
winter  like  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through, 
but  if  severe  weather  sets  in  the  Roses  would 
be  sadly  crippled.  Roses  are  most  valuable 
when  they  can  be  obtained  early,  say,  in  March 
or  even  in  April,  but  this  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat.— J.  D.  E. 


HOUSE  AND  WH^W  GAKDEHINQ. 

LILY  CULTURE  IN  WINDOWS. 

In  numerous  driving  excursions,  often  in  un¬ 
frequented  country  places,  it  has  several  times 
occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  uncommon  plants 
growing  in  the  windows  of  village  inns.  The 
majority  of  these  have  been  quaint  looking  suc¬ 
culents— thick-leaved  Gronnd8els,6empervivnms, 
and  the  like — instances,  doubtless,  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest;  but  the  coffee-room  of  an  old- 
fashioned  inn  of  a  country  town  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor,  was  not  a  very  likely  position  in 
which  to  find  a  window  filled  with  well-grown 
Japan  Lilier  of  the  speciosum  type,  and  it  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  time  a  new  lesson  on  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  window  garden.  Moreover,  these 
Lilies  were  not  poor,  spindled  specimens  of  their 
kind,  with  a  meagre  blossom  or  two,  but  fine 
sturdy  plants  branching  out  into  numerous  well- 
form^  and  finely- coloured  flowers,  filling  the 
space  allotted  to  them  with  a  tangle  of  bloom. 
As  R  matter  of  fact,  however,  certain  kinds  of 
Lilies  make  the  best  of  plants  for  room  or  win¬ 
dow  decoration,  and  the  instance  recorded  goes 
to  prove  that  they  may  be  grown  satisfactorily 
under  circnmstanoes  not  altogeiher  encouraging 
either  as  to  leisure  time  or  space ;  and  now 
that  bulbs  can  be  procured  so  cheaply,  the 
cravi^  which  is  almost  universal  to  grow  these 
beautiful  plants  may  easily  be  indulg^.  Japan 
Lilies  do  not  usually  bloom  until  August  or 
September,  but  preparation  must  be  made  from 
the  present  time  and  onwards  if  the  reward  of 
flowers  is  then  to  be  reached,  and  therefore  the 
subject  is  not  unseasonable.  There  are  two 
distinct  species  especially  adapted  for  pot  culture 
to  be  used  when  in  flower  for  the  decoration  of 
the  sitting-room  or  the  hall,  viz.,  the  well-known 
L.  speciosum  and  L.  longiflorum. 

The  Showy  Japan  Lily  (L.  speciosum) 
belongs  to  the  open-flowered  group,  with 
recurved  petals,  the  flowers  of  which  vary  in  tint 


by  the  Japanese,  the  bulbs  which  we  import 
r»u^  us  through  their  agency,  in  company  with 
those  of  the  golden-rayed  L.  auratum  (or  did  so, 
until  they  became  a  speciality  amongst  the 
Dutch  bulb  growers),  and  so  have  acquired  this 
familiar  name.  L.  auratum  is  equally  well 
adapted  in  all  respects  but  one  for  pot  culture— 
it  possesses  a  drawback  in  its  over-powering 
scent,  which  to  the  senses  of  most  people  ren¬ 
ders  it  unfit  for  any  indoor  purpose.  Japan 
Lilies  are  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  persons  who  have  no  better  accom¬ 
modation  for  them  than  a  strip  of  g^arden  ground, 
and  a  spare  window  wherein  to  bloom  them,  and 
to  such  the  following  hints  may  be  acceptable  : 
— The  best  time  to  procure  the  bulbe  is  in 
the  autumn  or  early  winter,  when  they  should 
be  immediately  potted ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  they  are  purchased  in  the  spring 
with  the  seeds  for  the  stocking  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  questions  are  often  asked  respecting 
the  right  time  for  potting.  It  is  an  axiom 
amongst  Lily  growers  that  the  bulbs  should 
never  be  suffer^  to  remain  out  of  the  ground  a 
single  day  longer  than  is  absolutely  unavoidable, 
the  main  object  being  to  prevent  any  drying  of 
the  root  scales  which  are  tender,  for  any  injury 
which  affects  the  bulbs  will  re-act  on  the  bloom¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  plants.  In  making  a  start  in 
Lily  growing,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  regu¬ 
late  the  time  of  potting,  and  we  must  do  the  t^t 
we  can  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  a  few  bulbs  of  these  Japan  Lilies 
acquired  late  in  the  spring  would  do  well  to 
sacrifice  all  hope  of  bloom  for  the  year  by  pinch¬ 
ing  out  the  flower  buds — should  they  ap^ar— 
and  to  give  the  utmost  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  foliage,  which  will  ensure  strong 
growth  for  the  ensuing  season ;  but  this  advice, 
though  wise  and  prudent,  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  favour.  To  enter  folly  into  a  method  of 
culture  suited  to  the  modest  circumstances  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  will  be  better  to  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  yearly  life  history  of  the  Lily,  and 
follow  it  step  by  step,  until  we  once  more  reach 
the  starting  point  of 


The  Oolden-rayed  Lily  (Liliom  auraturaX 

from  those  flushed  with  deep  rosy-red  to  the 
purest  white.  For  a  long  time  after  their  in¬ 
troduction,  these  used  to  be  called  lance-leaved 
Lilies  (L.  lancifolium),  but  erroneously,  since 
that  name  had  been  given  long  since  to  another 
species  altogether,  and  they  are  not  always 
recognised  in  the  catalogues  under  the  newer  one 
of  L.  speciosum.  Though  commoidy^nqwr. 
Jai»n  Lilies,  this  jbJvrticpI^- :  s  fsu 

indigenous  to  China, but  being  largelycutuval 


should  receive  no  check,  and  therefore.  If  too 
early,  might  be  the  bettw  for  shelter  not  con¬ 
veniently  to  bo  afforded.  By  the  end  of  May 
the  pots  should  be  removed  to  open  air  quarters. 
Where  space  is  limited  and  there  is  no  cold 
frame,  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  them  still  plunged 
in  ashes  or  Cocoa-fibre  in  a  rough  box  as  before, 
only  it  should  be  one  just  deep  enou|(h  to  take 
the  pots  up  to  their  rims,  which  will  answer 
better  than  the  deeper  one  recommended  before. 
This  box  may  stand  in  any  partially -shaded  and 
sheltered  position  throughout  the  summer,  where 


The  Old  White  Lily  (LUiom  candidom). 


Repotting  the  Bulbs. 

This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  stems  and 
foliage  turn  yellow  after  flowering,  which  will 
probably  be  in  October.  There  is  then  a  short 
interval  of  rest,  during  which  root  action  is  dor¬ 
mant,  and  of  this  interval  advantage  must  be  taken 
without  delay  for  this  necessary  work.  A  com¬ 
post  of  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  coarse  sharp  sand 
is  recommended  by  most  Lily  growers,  but  what 
is  of  much  greater  importance  than  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  is  that  which  may  be  called  the 
texture  of  the  soil.  A  porous  soil  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  free  drainage  is  indispensable,  for  though 
they  require  a  copious  supply  of  water  during 
the  growing  season,  a  soil  sticky  with  stagnant 
moisture  is  fatal  to  the  well  being  of  Lilies.  A  the  plants  can  get  as  much  light  and  air  as 
small  quantity  of  pounded,  but  not  powdered,  possible.  The  north  side  of  a  h^lge  or  of  a  wall 
charcoal  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  compost  [g  a  good  place  to  choose,  but  care  must  be  taken 
for  all  sorts  of  pot-bulbs,  for  besides  its  nutri-  that  they  do  not  become  onesided.  Watering 
tive  qualities  it  helps  to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  roots 
free.  Lumps  of  charcoal  of  moderate  size,  are  must  never  be  allowed  at  any  time  of  year  to 
also  the  best  material  that  can  be  used  for  become  baked  and  dry,  whilst  copious  syringing 
drainage.  If  possible,  the  long  pots  which  are  in  hot  weather  over  the  foliage  is  essential  to 
sold  especially  for  bulbs,  should  be  used,  because  keep  the  plants  free  from  blight.  Green-fly  ^ 
a  couple  of  inches  or  more  should  be  left  below  apt  to  be  very  troublesome  and  injurious,  and 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  after  the  bulbs  are  covered,  will  inevitably  spoil  the  blossom  unless  diligently 
to  allow  room  for  future  surface  dressing.  It  guarded  against.  When  the  plants  are  in 
is  not  advisable  to  put  more  than  one  bulb  in  a  vigorous  growth,  frequent  waterings  with  clev 
pot,  as  they  scarcely  ever  start  precisely  at  the  soot-water  are  very  beneficial.  In  Lilies  of  this 
same  time,  nor  do  they  keep  exact  pace  in  growth,  type,  stem-roots  are  freely  produced  above  the 
A  6-inch  pot  is  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  sized  oollsir,  which  go  far  toward  absorbing  nntri- 
bulb,  but  should  any  of  the  plants  grow  remark-  ment  for  the  flowers  to  oome,  and  these  should 
ably  strong  and  fine  by  the  month  of  June,  it  is  receive  every  encouragement  from  top-dressings 
quite  safe  to  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  if  care  be  of  rich  light  soil  into  which  they  can  root  easily- 
taken  to  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Worms  should  be  carefully  looked  for  and  re- 
The  work  of  potting  finished,  a  g<^  watering  moved  from  such  surface-dressing,  as  they  are 
should  be  given  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  particularly  hurtful  in  getting  tetween  the 
bulbs,  and  the  pots  may  then  be  packed  closely  s^es  of  the  bulbe  and  thereby  causing  decay- 
together  into  a  deep  box  in  which  they  can  be  A  course  of  treatment  such  as  this  will  result  in 
entirely  surrounded  and  covered  over  to  a  depth  strong  healthy  growth  and  a  good  show  of  bud* 
of  not  less  than  3-inches  with  cocoa  fibre  or  in  their  season,  and  in  August,  when  these  are 
sifted  coal  ashes.  The  fibre  is  the  most  cleanly,  nearly  ready  to  open,  the  pots  should  be  removed 

but  the  coal  ashes  answer  just  as  well.  The  to  an  airy,  light  window,  where  they  may  expand 

box  may  be  stowed  away  in  any  convenient  under  shelter,  and  where  the  flowers  will  last  in 
place,  the  cooler  the  better,  so  long  as  it  is  out  beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  Wlien  th* 
of  the  reach  of  actual  frost,  in  order  that  a  uni-  bloom  is  over,  however,  they  must  on  no  account 
form  degree  of  moisture  may  be  kept  up  about  be  neglect^,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
the  bulbs  until  growth  has  fairly  begun.  Nothing  the  ^  bulbs  should  beoome  thoroughly 

a|~Uk^d  be  done  to  encourage  them  to  start  pre-  n^yule'd^ To  this  end,  the  pots  must  be  re- 
'^rl4(urely,  for  notwithstanding  tbojj-  hiruiaeaj,  [  j^Bgedi  iif  th  which  should  now  be 

growth,  for  pot  culture  especially, '  placed  m  a  hidVe  Winy  aspect  than  before,  and 
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Um  mU  must,  by  no  means,  be  allowed  to  become 
drr,  tbOQg’b  less  water  is  needfal  at  this  time 
than  while  the  plants 


of  flower  they  should  be  trimmed  into  shape, 
and  receive  a  syringing  occasionally,  ' 


temperature  to  produce  cuttings  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  The  Heliotrope  is  well  deserving  of  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation,  and  is  very  desirable  in 
mixed  arrangements.  The  finest  varieties  of  it 
for  bedding  are  Etoile  de  Marseilles,  Surprise, 
and  Jersey  Beauty,  the  last  very  dwarf,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  bedding.  Cold  frames  containing 
comparatively  hardy  plants,  fcuch  as  Gazanias, 
Centaureas,  Echeverias,  Veronicas,  kjd.,  must  be 
attended  to  as  regaMs  covering  when  the 
weather  is  frosty. 

Flower  Qarden. 

Edqinos  of  Cerastiums,  variegated  Thyme, 
Qnapbalium  lanatum,  variegated  Arabia,  varie¬ 
gated  Queen  of  the  Meadow  Spirieas,  Aucuba- 
leaved  Daisies,  crimson-leaved  Ajuga,  the  dwarf 
Campanulas,  Santolinas,  and  a  few  other  com¬ 
pact-growing  plants,  may  now  be  lifted,  divided, 
and  transplanted.  Two-year-old  edgings  are 
generally  better  than  those  that  are  only  one 
year  old,  so  that  unlesss  they  exceed  that  age 
they  are  better  left  undisturbed.  The  variegated 
Polemonium  coeruleum  makes  one  of  our  finest 
hardy  edgings ;  the  best  way  of  treating  it  is  to 
lift  the  roots  and  pot  them  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber, and  keep  them  during  the  winter  in  a  frame  or 
cool  greenhouse,  and  to  transplant  them  in  spring 
when  they  begin  to  grow.  Transplant  from 
frames,  greenhouses,  or  pits  into  beds  in  the 
flower  garden.  Pinks  and  Carnations  wintered  in 
pots,  or  autumn  layers  planted  in  light  soil  in 
frames  in  winter. 

Bulbs  of  Lilies  yet  in  store  should  be 
planted  as  speedily  as  possible.  Gladioli  for 
blooming  in  l^s  or  shrubbery  borders  may  be 
planted  at  once  3  inches  or  4  inches  deep,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  should  be  strewed  under  and 
over  the  bulbs.  Sow  Mignonette  where  it  is 
required  to  bloom,  and  hardy  annuals  not  sown 
last  September,  here  and  there  in  beds  or  bor¬ 
ders  for  transplanting.  Sow  also  a  good  stock 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums,  Tropseolums,  and 
Scarlet  Banners,  either  where  they  are  to  bloom 
or  in  sheltered  l^ds  or  corners  for  transplanting 
hereafter  to  their  permanent  quarteis.  Autumn- 
saved  roots  of  Scarlet  Runners  throw  up  shoots 
freely,  and  bloom  earlier  than  seedlings;  the 
roots  require  treatment  similar  to  that  usually 
given  to  Dahlias.  Divide  and  transplant  roots 
of  herbaceous  plants  of  various  sorts.  Prune 
deciduous  plants  and  climbers,  and  train  such  as 
may  require  it.  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  and 
similar  plants  should  be  sown  under  slight  pro¬ 
tection  or  in  boxes,  to  be  hardened  off  and  trans¬ 
planted  as  soon  as  April  comes  in.  Verbenas 
and  Petunias,  if  sown  now  in  pots  or  pans  in  an 
ordinary  Cucumber  frame,  will  be  in  time  to 
make  very  effective  beds.  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Candytufts,  and  ordinary  annuals  may  now  be 
sown  in  beds  and  borders  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  flower.  It  is  generally  through  run¬ 
ning  to  seed,  and  thereby  becoming  exhausted, 
that  makes  the  season  of  flowering  so  short  in 
the  ca&e  of  most  annuals.  When  kept  regularly 
divested  of  old  blooms,  to  prevent  the  se^-pods 
from  forming.  Sweet  Peas,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
&c.,  may  be  kept  in  bloom  during  the  whole 
season. 

Pansies —A  few  pots  of  these  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  frames  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
their  agreeable  perfume  and  rich  colours  will  ^ 
appreciated.  They  ought  not  to  be  placed  there 
until  they  are  in  flower,  as  if  at  a  distance 
from  the  glass  the  growths  soon  become  drawn 
up  weakly.  Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  to  pro- 
duce  late  flowers  of  a  better  quality  than  can  be 
obtained  from  old  plants.  Tbe  flowers  of  show 
Pansies  very  speedily  deteriorate  in  quality  un¬ 
less  all  of  them  are  picked  off  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  in  order  to  allow  the  plants  to  have  a  short 
rest.  The  growths  ought  to  be  thinned  out,  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  dressed  with  rich  compost, 
where  the  young  shoots  may  be  pegged  down 
over  it. 

Roses. — Mulch  dwarf  Roses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  iMore  particularly  is  this  necessaiy'  with 
such  varieties  as  are  worked  on  the  Manetti 
stock.  In  planting  Roses  on  this  stock  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  see  that  the  place  of  union  of  the  bud 
with  the  stock  bo  ’  . . 


,  „  „  , ,  order  to 

induce  them  to  break  freely. 

Azaleas  that  have  done  flowering  should  at 
once  be  placed  in  a  warm  bouse  and  kept 
syringed  to  encourage  them  to  make  growth. 
Previous  to  putting  them  into  warmth  they 
should  be  closely  looked  over  to  see  that  they 
are  free  from  tb^ps ;  should  any  trace  of  these 
be  found,  the  plants  ought  to  be  either  fumi¬ 
gated  or  bo  dipped  orsyringed  in  Tobacco  water. 
Any  that  require  larger  pots  it  will  be  better  to 
defer  moving  till  some  further  progress  is  made 
in  the  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  as  until  this 
takes  place  the  roots  of  Azaleas  do  not  begin  to 
move. 

Acuimenes  and  CALADiuMS.^Acbimenes  for 
late  blooming  that  have  not  been  started  should 
at  once  be  put  into  heat.  Those  first  smarted  in 
pans  will  Portly  be  ready  for  placing  in  the 
pots  or  hanging  baskets  in  which  they  are  to  be 
grown.  Their  rapid  growth  necessitates  a  liberal 


making  their  growth. 


^ _ were  making  their  growth. 

The  leaves  and  stems  most  be  left  untouched  until 
their  work  is  done  and  they  have  become  yellow 


and  dead,  and  the  longer  this  period  is  deferred 
the  better  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants  in 
'  "  i.  As  soon  as  this  is  the 


the  following  season, 
case,  however,  the  time  for  repotting  has  once 
more  arrived,  when  the  old  stem  with  the  dead 
roots  attached  to  it  should  be  carefully  twisted 


out,  and  the  round  of  culture  for  the  ensuing 
season  must  recommence. 

The  White  Trumpet  Lily  (L.  lonoi- 

FLOBUM) 

is  much  to  be  recommended  for  pot  culture. 
This  belongs  to  the  funnel-flowered  group,  which 
ioclades.  amongst  others  much  more  rare,  our  old 
garden  favourite,  the  common  white  Lily,  and  is 
entirely  distinct  in  almost  every  point,  except 
that  of  being  a  Lily,  from  those  above  named. 
It  is  a  dwarf  species,  often  not  exceeding  a  foot 
in  height,  and  is  usually  one-flowered.  Even  in 
its  most  common  and  cheapest  form  (for  Trum¬ 
pet  Lilies  can  be  bought  tor  Bd.  a  piece)  it  is 
very  beautiful,  and  as  it  comes  into  bloom  much 
earlier  than  the  J apan  Lily,  is  desirable  in  every 
way ;  but  there  are  several  varieties  which  are 
much  more  lovely  than  the  type,  and  which 
shoold,  if  poesible,  be  grown  in  preference  to  it. 
That  called  L.  ezimium  is  very  fine,  producing 
several  flowers  instead  of  one,  and  the  price  per 
bulb  is  not  more  than  Is.  6d.  As  these  exquisite 
Lilias  produce  bulblets  freely  about  the  collar  of 
the  roots,  the  stock  may  be  easily  and  speedily 
increased.  I  make  a  point  of  removing 
these  as  soon  as  they  can  be  taken 
off  with  a  root-fibre  or  two,  and  grow¬ 
ing  them  separately  in  small  pots.  This 
LUy  will  bear  more  heat  than  almost  any  other 
spscies,  and  within  tbe  last  week  I  have  seen 
large  numbers  in  the  best  of  health,  and  well 
set  already  with  buds,  growing  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house.  They  are,  how’ever,  tolerably  hardy,  and 
are  often  suocessfnlly  g^own  even  in  the  open 
fix.  Fbr  room  decoradon,  they  can  be  treated 
in  the  way  recommended  above  for  Japan 
Lilies;  or  they  may  be  grown  altogether  in  a 
light,  airy  window,  facing  any  way  but  north,  if 
Buans  are  taken  to  provide  them  with  sufficient 
moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  to  bedew  the 
foliage,  and  are  worth  any  tronble  to  bloom 
wooessfully.  Both  these  Lilies  are  also  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  culture  in  an  un heated  green¬ 
house,  if  they  are  so  managed  that  their  starting 
is  deferred  until  all  danger  of  their  receiving  a 
check  from  frost  is  past,  and  are  also  allowed  to 
have  plenty  of  adr  and  moisture  during  their 
growing  period.  K.  L.  D. 


Ihe  Tiger  lily  (Liliom  tigrinum). 


supply  of  water  through  the  growing  season,  for 
wffich  reason  see  that  the  drainage  is  efficient, 
Caladinms  not  yet  started  should  immediately 
be  shaken  out  and  repotted.  These  will  be  ser¬ 
viceable,  retaining,  as  they  do,  their  leaves  fresh 
and  in  good  condition  through  the  autumn. 

Bouvardias. — Cuttings  of  these  should  at 
once  be  got  in ;  they  will  succeed  either  made 
from  the  roots  or  shoots ;  where  enough  of  the 
latter  are  not  at  hand,  a  good-sized  plant  or  two 
will  provide  a  numb^  of  the  former,  using  tbe 


We  give  tbe 
)wn  on  their 
own  roots ;  these,  when  well  eslablisbed,  give 
less  trouble  and  produce  the  best  results.  Prune 
clinging  and  piUar  Roses.  By  pruningwe 
do  the  whole  to  be  clipped 

=^(5^  |Wi^h0|:«lJtohy\pJ5l^ey!^ntrary,  use  dis- 
I  cerhment  m  the  executi<5n  this  operation. 
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plants  should  be  looked  over ; 
plants,  of  which  tbc^lt^iy' 
hould  at  once  be  placed  in  a  growing 


scarcity 
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Strong-growiDg  Boses,  such  as  the  Boorsaalt, 
require  well  thinning  ont,  shortening  the  young 
wood  but  little.  Prune  Moss  Roses  by  cutting 
ont  the  old  wood  and  shortening  back  the  young, 
and  pegging  down  the  shoots  on  the  beds  which 
afford  the  best  means  of  growing  this  Rosa. 

Fruit. 

Orchard  houses— Where  orchard  house 
building  is  contemplated,  in  order  to  save  a 
year,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  up  a 
selection  of  trees  and  plunging  them  up  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots  in  a  dry,  warm  border,  where 
they  can  be  mulched  and  properly  attended 
with  water.  The  most  useful  kinds  are  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  choice  Pears;  but  in* 
stead  of  potting  an  endless  variety,  a  few  of  the 
best  early,  mid-season,  and  late  kinds  will  give 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Of  Peaches— 
Barrington,  Bell^arde,  Hale’s  Early,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Wal* 
burton  Admirable  can  be  rooommended;  of 
Nectarines — Elmge,  Lord  Napier,  Pitmaston 
Orange,  Victoria,  Violette  Hative,  and  Rivers’ 
Early  Orange;  of  Pears— Marie  Louise,  Glon 
Morceau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Brown  Beurr6,  Doyenn6  du  Comice, 
Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Jargonelle, 
Huyshe’s  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Beurr6  Snperfin. 
Plums  should  include  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage, 
Oullin’s  Golden  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Kirke’s  Purple  Gage,  Washington,  and  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay.  Apricots  may  be  grown,  but 
they  are  shy  croppers,  and  do  not  pay  for  labour 
and  house  room.  Some  growers  incline  to  plant¬ 
ing  out,  but  pot  trees  are  quite  as  easily 
managed ;  they  are  more  fruitful,  and,  being 
portable,  they  can  be  removed  to  the  open  air 
when  the  time  arrives  for  filling  the  house  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  useful  winter  plants. 
Our  latest  trees  are  still  standing  close  together; 
the  house  is  freely  ventilated  every  day  to  keep 
them  backward,  as  we  have  to  keep  the  inter 
occupants  under  glass  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  March.  The  trees  are  then  placed  in  position 
for  the  season,  and  receive  the  usual  attention. 
When  properly  ripened  under  glass,  and  placed 
eut-of-doors  until  the  blossom-buds  be^n  to 
swell,  perfect  fiowers  expand  rapidly  and  in¬ 
variably  set  well.  The  fruit  in  the  early  house 
will  require  constant  thinning,  allowance  being 
made  for  some  of  the  fruit  to  drop  at  stoning 
time.  An  experienced  person  can  distin^ish 
the  properly-fertilised  from  the  doubtful  nnit ; 
and  as  no  amount  of  attention  can  carry  them 
over  the  stoning  period,  the  latter  should  be 
removed  as  disbudding  is  carried  on. 

Hardy  fruit. — If  winds  have  disturbed  any 
newly-  planted  trees,  see  that  the  supports  are  re¬ 
adjust^,  and  ram  the  compost  &inly  when 
mc^erately  dry.  Cut  back  all  stocks  intended 
for  grafting,  and  keep  scions  ready  when  the  sap 
begins  to  ascend.  Remove  the  old  foliage  from 
established  Strawberries,  thin  the  crowns  if 
necessary,  and  give  the  beds  a  liberal  dusting 
with  soot  prior  to  mulching  with  stable  manure ; 
the  latter  should  be  placed  between  the  rows 
before  the  tender  young  leaves  begin  to  push 
from  the  crowns.  Where  the  formation  of  new 
beds  is  anticipated,  the  ground  should  be  deeply 
trenched,  heavily  manured,  and  made  very  firm 
before  planting.  If  strong  runners  of  last  sea¬ 
son  have  been  preserved  in  nursery  beds,  defer 
planting  until  they  are  on  the  point  of  starting 
into  growth,  and  if  new  heavy  loam  is  at  com¬ 
mand,  ^ve  each  young  plant  a  good  spadeful  to 
start  with.  Tread  verv  firm,  mulch  with  short 
manure,  and  water  in  dry  weather.  The  sur&ce- 
dressing  and  manuring  of  Raspberries  should  no 
longer  be  delayed.  No  hardy  fruit  so  soon  shows 
the  good  results  of  manurial  dreesings,  or  gives 
better  returns,  than  the  Raspberry ;  and  this  fact 
should  be  an  incentive  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  operation.  Thin  out  straggling  branches 
or  boug^  and  eradicate  the  suckers  from  round 
about  the  stems  of  Nuts.  The  value  of  the  sticks 
thus  removed  for  various  purposes  will  pay  for 
the  labour,  not  to  mention  the  benefit  accruing 
to  the  trees,  as  root-suckers  are  little  better 
than  parasites,  for  they  live  on  the  vitality 
which  would  otherwise  aid  in  the  production  of 
more  or  better  fruit. 

Vegetables. 

When  the  soil  is  in  good  working  condition 
plant  out  the  most  forw^  autumn^wn  Cauli- 
fiowers  in  rather  deep  drills,  anp  protect 
Yew  or  Spruce  branobcfl.  EurJy  VffilAjI 


the  best  for  growing  under  cap  glasses.  Take 
care  of  the  weakest  plants  for  continuing  the 
succession  until  spring  sowings  come  in.  Fill 
up  winter  beds  of  Lettuce,  and  make  fortnightly 
sowings  of  Paris  Oos.  Transplant  the  remainder 
of  winter  Onions,  also  Peas  that  have  been 
raised  under  glass ;  stake  at  once  for  shelter  and 
sow  Spinach  between  the  rows.  Where  several 
kinds  of  second  early  Peas  are  grown  side  by 
side  for  trial  or  exhibition,  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  month  is  a  good  time  for  sowing,  after 
which  proved  favourites  should  be  sown  fort¬ 
nightly  throughout  the  season.  We  generally 
confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  good  Marrows, 
and  make  a  sucoessional  sowing  when  the  last 
show  through  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Early 
Savoys,  Bnusels  Sprouts,  Cottager’s  Kale,  and 
Borecole  sow  thinly  and  protect  from  birds. 
Look  well  to  early  Potatoes  in  course  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  planting.  Select  nicely-started  sets 
from  the  shelves  or  floors,  and  get  them  into  the 
ground  when  it  is  in  good  condition.  In  cold, 
low  gardens  subject  to  spring  frosts,  avoid  early 
planting,  also  strong  manure.  Place  the  sets  in 
very  shallow  drills,  and  cover  with  steel  forks. 
Prepare  g^und  for  new  plantations  of  Seakale 
and  Rhubarb,  idso  for  Asparagus.  For  the 
latter  the  soil  should  be  reputedly  turned  over 
and  pulverised,  planting  being  deferred  until  the 
young  yearlings  have  started  into  growth.  Some 
seeds  of  Tomatoes  should  now  be  sown  in  beat, 
to  get  the  plants  established  before  planting-out 
time.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  an  ordinary 
8-inch  or  10-inch  pot  or  seed-pan,  covering 
them  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil,  or  half-a- 
dozen'seeds  each  may  be  pot  into  2-inoh  or  3-inch 
pots,  afterwards  thinned  out  to  a  couple  of 
plants,  and  potted  on  as  they  need  it.  As  soon 
as  the  seed  vegetates,  keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  or  they  will  get  drawn  up  so  weakly  as  to 
lack  their  requisite  vigour.  Sow  a  full  crop  of 
Broad  Beans,  and  draw  some  earth  to  those  that 
are  above  ground.  Sow  some  Leeks  for  trans¬ 
planting,  also  some  Parsnips  in  lines  20  inches 
apart  in  deeply-trenched  ground.  Sow  the  main 
crop  of  Onions  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition  for  its  reception.  If  Parsley  has  not 
been  already  sown,  some  should  be  put  in  at 
once.  Sow  also  some  Asparagus  seeds  in  drills 
18  inches  apart,  but  do  not  transplant  last  year’s 
seedlings  till  next  year.  Sow  some  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  other  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe 
for  autumn  use.  Of  Garlic  and  Shallots  plant 
bulbs  at  onoe. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBR 


HEDGES  AND  SCREENS. 

Next  to  walls  hedges  are  the  most  important 
fences  around  a  garden ;  indeed,  in  many  new 
places  they  are  made  to  take  the  place  of 
walls,  as',  now  that  glass  is  so  cheap,  houses 
may  be  put  up  at  m^erate  cost,  and  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  grown  therein  with  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  a  crop;  whereas  on  walls  those 
and  other  tender  fruits  have  been  almost  a 
failure  for  several  years  past,  and  from  present 
appearances  are  likely  to  be  so  again.  To  be  of 
real  service  hedges  should  be  dense  and  close, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  intruders 
and  warding  off  wind,  for  which  purpose  there 
is  nothing  like 

Yew  or  Holly,  the  last  named  being  pre¬ 
ferable  where  it  will  succeed.  The  soil  that  suits 
Holly  best  is  that  which  is  light  and  sandy,  and 
in  districts  where  it  can  be  so  accomme^ated 
this  fine  evergreen  flourishes  amazingly,  and 
always  has  deep  green  healthy  foliage  quite 
cheering  to  look  on.  Like  building  a  house 
or  other  structure,  the  great  point  towards  suc¬ 
cess  in  raising  a  Holly  hedge  is  to  start  with 
a  good  foundation,  the  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of  being  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  as 
on  this  much  depends  as  regards  the  growth 
ef  the  plants,  for  to  stick  them  in  without 
digging  or  trenching  is  to  lose  time  and  not 
g^ve  them  a  fair  c^nce  at  the  start,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  their  roots  to  ramify  in  land 
that  is  bound  together  and  nearly  as  hard 
as  a  floor.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  dig  or 
trench  in  preparing  to  plant  a  hedge,  but  it  is 
also  important  tiiat  the  soil  be  enriched  by  giving 
a  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  strong  and  rank,  but  of  a  mild 
^ture,  as  then  the  young  plants  can  feed  on  it 
l^::onoe,  and  get  the  rich  diet  they  want, 
%flaces  naturally  wet  it  is  bettei-Jt^jb^yf 


ditch  for  draining  them,  and  the  earth  thrown 
out  in  cutting  it  may  with  great  advantage  be 
used  to  raise  a  sort  of  embankment, which  should 
be  wide  and  flat,  so  that  the  Hollies  can  have  the 
full  benefit  of  rain  during  the  summer,  instead  of 
its  running  away  and  being  lost,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  the  ridge  narrow  and  sharp  at  the  top.* 
Where  lands  are  naturally  dry,  it  is  better  to 
plant  without  raising  the  surface,  but  before  doing 
this  the  ground  should  be  broken  up  at  least  : 
feet  deep  and  I  yard  wide ;  and  wb^  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  being  carried  on  the  manure  can  be  w«U 
worked  in  and  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  the 
soil.  All  will  then  be  ready  for  planting,  which 
can  best  be  done  by  taking  ont  a  trench  a  foot 
or  so  wide  and  8  inches  or  9  inches  deep,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  plants  to  be  plant^.  Bome 
go  in  for  those  that  are  large ;  but  size  is  not 
^ways  desirable,  as  it  often  happens  that  large 
plants  suffer  more  tham  small  ones  from  removaL 
The  most  preferable  for  making  hedgerows  are 
those  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  that  have  beeo 
frequently  transplanted,  as  then  they  have 
an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  that  take  to 
the  soil  at  once,  and  the  young  Hollies  are  there 
fore  able  to  start  off  and  grow  without  feeling  s 
check  through  the  lifting.  In  planting,  the  roots 
should  be  spread  out  in  the  trench,  and  after 
being  just  covered  with  soil,  heavily  watered,  bj 
doing  which,  the  earth  will  be  carried  thoroughlj 
in  amongst  them,  and  if  then  allowed  to  settle, 
the  final  filling  up  can  be  done  a  day  or  two  after. 
The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  a  mulchiDg. 
which  is  a  great  protection,  as  it  not  only  keeps 
the  moisture  in  by  preventing  evi^ration,  bat, 
by  shading  the  ground,  fosters  and  encourage* 
root  action,  and  greatly  expedites  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  The  best  time  for  planting  HoUie* 
is  the  first  week  in  April,  as  then  they  are  jastoo 
the  move,  and  the  genial  showers  and  refr^hing 
night  dews  we  generally  get  at  that  season  keep 
the  bark  plump  and  enable  the  buds  to  break 
quickly  and  strongly.  Planted  in  the  automn 
or  winter,  they  have  searching  winds  and  hard 
frosts  to  contend  with,  and  the  two  combined 
take  the  sap  out  of  them  and  wither  the  leave* 
and  rind  to  such  an  extent  that  often  many  die, 
and  those  that  live  are  left  crippled  anebare  long 
in  recovering.  The  next  best  pUmt  to  the  HoUj 
for  forming  a  hedgerow  or  screen  is  the 

Common  Yew,  which  will  thrive  in  cold, 
heavy  land,  and  grow  where  the  Holly  will  not. 
At  Campsey  Ash,  near  Wickham  Market,  in  thii 
county,  there  are  some  remarkable  specimens  of 
Yew  bedfl^  which  are  or  were  some  15  feet  to 
20  feet  high,  and  so  thick  and  dense  as  to  look 
like  solid  green  walls.  There  are  also  some 
equally  go^  in  this  latter  respect  at  Culford. 
near  Bury  8t.  Edmunds,  which  are  used  to  shat 
out  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  right  well  thej 
answer  the  purpose,  besides  forming  shelur 
screens,  which  Yew  hedges  do  in  a  mosteffectnsl 
manner,  as  they  sift  and  break  up  the  wind, 
which  seems  to  bury  itself  in  them  and  is  lost- 
Desirable,  however,  as  the  Yew  is  for  screens  zed 
hedges,  it  should  be  widely  known  that  its  leave* 
and  branches  are  poisonous  to  cattle,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  not  to  be  planted  anywhere  within 
their  reach;  it  is  necesssuy,  too,  to  exercUe 
great  care  in  disposing  of  the  clippings,  which 
should  be  burned  at  onoe  on  being  cut  off  The 
Yew  is  so  hardy  and  always  so  well  rooted  that 
it  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  September 
to  the  end  of  April,  or  later  if  the  soil  is  washed 
in  about  the  roots  to  give  the  plants  a  start.  To 
have  thoroughly  good  hedges,  whether  of  Yew  or 
Holly,  or  any  other  shrub,  they  must  be  kept 
wedge-shap^,  or  wide  at  tiie  bottom  and  nanov 
at  the  top,  as  it  is  only  by  letting  plenty  of  light 
on  the  base  and  forcing  out  the  mwth  tbw 
that  hedges  of  any  description  can  be  kept  well 
furnished  below.  At  first  commenoemeDt,  and 
while  in  full  vigour,  it  may  be  neoessary  to  clip 
twice  during  the  season,  but  after  a  time  oooe 
clipping  at  or  about  midsummer  will  generally 
keep  them  in  order. 

For  simple  screens  that  can  be  pt  op 
quickly.  Laurel  answers  admirably,  but  it  doe* 
not  b^  clipping,  or  rather  soon  looks  shabby 
afterwards,  and  to  have  a  nice  face  the  shoot* 
must  be  taken  ont  with  a  knife,  as  then  toe 
leaves  are  not  severed.  The  Arbor  vitsa  U  also 
a  capital  screen  plant,  and  one  that  stands  tbe 
shears  better  than  most  others,  and  become* 
very  dense  and  close  after  being  subjected  to 
a  fow  years’  trimming.  Box,  too,  of  the  Urge- 
leaved,  upright-growing  sort  is  also  excelleni 
for  I  and  blinds,  and  is  a  plant  that 
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QRj  eaaiJr  be  kept  in  good  order,  the  only 
htJ^  agBinst  it  being  that  it  will  not  get  yery 
kigh,  a^  is  ra^er  slow  growing.  For  quick- 
leaf  in  getting  np,  the  Privet  is  oxxe  of  the  best, 
ind  with  tall  iron  hurdles  to  thread  the  shoots 
liroogfa  between  the  bars  to  support  them,  it 
nay  soon  be  run  to  a  height  of  10  feet  or 
nore,  and  by  careful  clipping  made  to  look  well. 
tji  an  ornamental  hedge  there  is  nothing  to 
I  qoal  Berberis  Darwini,  wbiob  is  not  only  a  beau- 
ufol  evergreen,  having  small  handsome  shining 
foliage,  but  bears  masses  of  rich,  warm-looking, 
orange-coloured  flowers,  that  are  succeed^ 
by  a  wealth  of  bluiah-black  berries.  This  Ber- 
like  most  of  the  others,  is  a  ticklish  one 
to  with  in  transplanting ;  it  should  not  be 
moved  till  April,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  gnreat  caure  in  taking  the  plants  up  and 
getting  tl^m  into  the  ground  again  before  the 
roots  For  an  outer  boundary  fence,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Beech  and  Quickthom  forms  one  of  the 
best,  as  the  former  draws  the  latter  up,  and  they 
ioterlaoe  their  branches  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
impenetrable  by  any  large  animal  if  plants  are 
planted  thickly  and  are  well  furnished  below, 
'.juickthom  and  Holly  are  also  good,  although 
they  do  not  agree  so  well  as  the  first- 
named  mixture,  as  the  Holly,  being  ever¬ 
green  and  thick,  has  a  tendency  to  choke  the 
guick  by  robbing  it  of  light  and  air  when  making 
its  growth.  Privet  and  Thom  get  on  well  to- 
getha  and  make  a  capital  hedge,  as  the  Thom, 
being  stiff,  supports  the  Privet,  and  the  latter 
hiving  small  leaves,  does  not  unduly  encroach 
on  and  overshadow  the  Thom.  J.  S. 


replanted,  or  left  untouched,  they  almost  always 
b^n  to  decay.  Very  much  depends  upon  the 
summer.  If  hot  and  parching,  then  the  leaves 
are  eaten  up  by  thrips,  and  the  crowns  rarely 
recover ;  but  if  cool,  the  plants  may  stand  fairly 
well.  More  plants,  when  they  get  a  few  years 
old,  die,  however,  from  root  rot  than  from  any 
other  cause  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  counteract 
this  decay  except  by  lifting  the  clumps  entire, 
pulling  off  each  crown  singly  clean  from  the  old 
root,  and  then  dibbling  these  out  into  fresh  soil, 
where  they  may  get  a  new  lease  of  life.  Still, 
the  plan  of  raising  a  fresh  batch  from  seed  is 
simplest  and  best— A. 

Anemone  apennina.— This  is  of  all 
spring  flowers  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beau- 


s^nger  soils.  Seeing  this,  we  made  a  trial  of 
planting  them  here  and  there  on  the  turf,  and 
the  result  surpasses  our  expectations,  and  we 
anticipate  some  pretty  effects  in  this  way.  Being 
evergreen,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  so  unsightly 
as  deciduous  plants  on  Grass  mu&t  sometimes 
prove,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  mow  round  good 
bold  dumps  and  masses  of  these  Irises  (as  of 
other  plants),  whilst  it  is  not  so  easy  when  things 


are  dribbled  in  in  a  scattered  way.  The  common 
purple  Iris  germanica,  as  seen  on  a  grassy  lawn, 
18  a  noble  object,  but  there  are  twenty  varieties 
of  it  at  least,  some  as  fine  as  Brazilian  Cattleyas 
in  colour  and  as  hardy  as  the  Grass  itself,  and 


SKNECIO  JAPONICUS. 

Ik  botanical  collections  this  plant  has  long  been 
uoltivated  under  the  name  of  Brythroohsste  pal- 
mitifda,  bat  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  it  has  found  its  way  into  hardy  plant  nur- 
wries,  tboogh  it  is  one  of  the  handromest  of  all 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  deddedly  the 
most  ornamental  of  the  numerous  specLes  of 
Seoedo  now  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  Japanese 
plant,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  being  indi- 
genoos  to  the  Lriand  of  Nippon.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Southern  Japan  as  an  omamentaJ 
plant,  and  justly  so.  for  in  its  native  habitat  it  is 
•aid  to  attain  as  much  as  16  feet  in  height,  with 
bags  radical  leaves  quite  6  feet  across.  We 
have  never  seen  it  half  this  height  in  English 
gardens,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  growing 
under  tite  best  conditions  to  attain  full  ^velc^ 
meat  It  is  deddedly  a  moisture-loving  plant ; 
indeed,  it  cannot  exist  long  in  a  light,  d^  soil 
anleas  it  be  constantly  watered.  If  plant^  In 
a  moist  spot,  such  as  near  a  stream  or  lake,  in 
loam  enriched  with  well  decayed  manure, 
it  would  doubtless  grow  to  a  great  size,  and 
form  a  highly  ornamental  object.  The  ohaiaoter 
of  the  iMves  and  flower-stems  is  fairly  well 
^wn  in  the  accompanying  woodcut ;  the  leaves 
•re  ail  radical,  that  is,  proceeding  directly  from 
the  baae,  and  the  forked  stems  rise  boldly, 
carrying  numerous  large  golden  flower-heads  in 
aotomn;  consequently,  it  seldom  ripens  seed 
with  na  In  o^er  to  obtain  the  finest  effect 
from  this  plant  it  should  be  placed  three  or  four 
iu  a  group,  allowing  about  a  yard  or  so  between 
the  and  in  no  place  would  it  look  better 
than  on  lake  or  river  banks  in  company  with 
groups  of  Gunnera  scabra  and  manicata,  the 
giant  Cow  Parsnip,  Ferulas,  and  plants  of  similar 
character.  Like  the  Gunnera,  the  Japanese 
iiroundsel  never  looks  untidy,  for  its  bold 
foUa^  wears  a  cheerful  sjeen  hue  from  the 
time  it  iq>pears  in  spring  tul  almost  the  verge 
of  winter,  that  is  if  it  does  not  suff»^r  from 
drought.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ltmdon,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  north 
of  it,  provided  the  position  was  sheltered.  Our 
dmwing  was  {arepared  from  specimens  sent  to 
u  by  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  where  the  plant 
ipptiently  luxuriates  in  a  stiff,  moist  soil. 


Japanese  Groundsel  (Senecio  Japouicus). 


the  effects  to  be  obtained  by  the  artistic  grouping 
of  these  on  sheltered  but  snnny  bits  of  lawn,  are 
among  things  **  not  generally  known.*'— V. 

Polyanthutes  and  Primroses  from 
seed. — These  beautiful  spring  flowers  should  be 
raised  from  seed  annually,  but  not  treated  as 
annuals  beyond  the  annual  sowing  of  seed. 
There  is  absolutely  no  difliculty  about  the 
matter,  because  the  Polyanthus  always  seeds 
pretty  freely,  and  the  Primroses  will  do  so  from 
the  later  blooms  in  the  case  of  strong  plants. 
By  sowing  seed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  well  ripened, 
and  pricking  out  the  seedlings  in  frames  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  so  that  they  may  be  strong  for 
planting  out  into  beds  in  the  autumn,  I  get  a 
good  bloom  from  nearly  all  the  plants  the  first 
Upring,  and  a  truly  grand  bloom  the  second  year, 
b€  ^SatjOhem  to  have  reached  their  beet ; 
tmoTOui  Inf  irae,  whether  lifted,  divided,  siitl 


tiful.  To  enjoy  its  freshness  of  colour  it  mast 
be  plucked  in  the  bud  stage  and  opened  indoors, 
or  they  may  be  pricked  into  a  saucer  of  wet 
Hypnnm  Moss.  If  you  want  to  emphasize  the 
colour,  arrange  a  few  flowers  of  Narcissus  with 
it,  say  N.  odoms,  or,  failing  that,  N.  minor,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  our  outdoor  kinds.  We  have 
had  a  clump  of  A.  apennina  here  for  some  time 
from  which  roots  are  dug  every  season  for  ex¬ 
change  or  for  dibbling  into  into  the  sparse 
grassy  spaces  under  trees,  and  yet,  like  the 
widow's  cruse  of  oil,  that  clump  seems  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  every  year  they  come  up  seem¬ 
ingly  as  thick  as  ever.  This  is  one  of  toe  good 
points  in  many  species  of  Anemone,  they  are  so 
easily  increas^  by  breaking  up  the  roots  either 
intentionally  or  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  A. 
apennina  this  is  especially  the  case.  We  have 
fe  o  Jie,‘  phv its  wWc^:  8t«m  lio  increase  the 


Irises  on  the  Qraas.— How  comes  it, 
iQoog  all  the  bulbs  and  flowers  hitherto  recom- 
Qttded  and  planted  on  lawns  here  and  there, 
we  80  seldom  see  the  many  varieties  of 
'ktma  or  Flag  Iris  so  nsed  7  We  find  them 
CMt  raocessful  so  planted ;  indeed  as  onr  soil  ir 
i«p,  light,  and  sandy,  it  followt  that  while 
>ky>st  all  Xiphions  or  balboas  irisee  succeed 
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faster  for  having  bits  stolen  away  from  them. 
Anemone  japonica  and  its  white  variety  do  this, 
and  so  also  the  Cancasian  CJomfrey  (Symphytum 
cancasicum),  which  bears  its  blue  bells  dangling 
among  its  hoary  leaves,  and  is  a  perfect  weed 
with  us. — V. 


'When  to  eow  Oaetor  oil  plants.— 
Few  plants  that  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  are  more  ornamental  than  the 
different  varieties  of  Ricinus  or  Castor-oil  plants, 
which  are  not  half  so  much  grown  as  their 
merits  deserve,  as  not  only  are  they  fine  for 
pots,  to  use  for  the  embellishment  of  large  con¬ 
servatories  or  halls,  but  they  are  grand  outdoors, 
where,  if  planted  as  single  specimens  on  lawns, 
dotted  here  and  there  in  borders,  or  grouped  in 
masses,  they  produce  a  striking  effect.  If 
arranged  in  the  last-named  way,  the  stronger 
sorts  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the 
weaker  around,  that  the  group  may  assume  uni¬ 
formity  ;  and  where  single  plants  are  used  in 
prominent  positions,  the  most  robust  look  the 
boldest  and  best.  There  is  one  among  the 
weaker  growers  deserving  of  special  mention 
(R.  Gibsoni),  which  has  leaves  and  stem  as 
darkly  coloured  and  rich  looking  as  Iresine  or 
Dell’s  Beet,  and  if  planted  with  an  edging  of 
Abutilon  Thompson!,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  is  most  pleasing,  as  they  associate  and  look 
well  together.  As  these  Castor-oils  are  gross 
feeding  plants,  the  soil  should  be  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  being  trenched  or  deeply  dug, 
and  at  the  same  time  heavily  manured  with  rotten 
manure ;  and  if  this  is  done,  they  will  develop 
magnificent  leaves,  and  have  a  shapely  appear¬ 
ance  the  whole  of  the  summer.  Many  make 
mistakes  with  Ricinus  in  sowing  too  soon,  and 
starving  the  plants  at  first  starting,  for  if  they 
become  drawn  and  checked  then  they  run  up  with 
weak,  naked  stems  instead  of  being  furnished 
with  foliage  below.  As  the  seeds  germinate  so 
quickly  and  the  plants  grow  so  fast,  the  middle 
or  end  of  April  is  quite  time  enough  to  sow,  as 
it  is  not  safe  to  plant  out  till  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  they  get  to  a  large  size  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks  if  well  treated  and  nursed  on  in  heat. 
Before  planting  out,  it  is  necessary  to  harden  them 
by  gradual  exposure,  and  directly  they  are  in  the 
beds  they  should  be  staked  and  securely  tied,  or 
the  wind  will  break  and  destroy  them. — D. 


Oulture  of  hardy  flowera.— May  I  make 
a  remark  or  two  on  Mr.  Sweet’s  interesting  letter 
on  hardy  flowers  in  Scotland  ?  Orchis  maculata 
grows  here  in  quantity.  1  have  never  found  it 
pure  white,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  spots  on 
the  flower,  which  must  give  a  slight  violet  tinge 
to  the  white,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  shall.  I  And 
no  trouble  with  Senecio  pulcher,  neither  do  I 
grow  it  in  anything  but  ordinary  soil.  It 
blossomed  splendidly  with  me  in  September. 
From  its  rather  succulent  character,  I  should  say 
it  would  be  better  without  strong  manure.  Mo- 
narda  didyma  grows  like  a  weed,  also  in  common 
soil,  which  is  very  light  (not  sandy),  with  a  clay 
Bubroil,  under  which  lies  the  inferior  oolite  forma¬ 
tion,  and  the  clay  being  very  little  in  quantity, 
does  not  hinder  drainage.  I  think  Matricaria 
inodora  fl.  pi.  not  worth  growing  in  a  good 
border,  and  have  placed  it  in  odd  places,  where 
its  straggling  habit  will  not  offend  the  eye; 
perhaps  in  a  hot  soil  the  flowers  would  be  better 
than  with  me  ;  here  they  come  a  very  greenish 
white.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  in  favour  of 
Calendula  Meteor ;  it  is  a  splendid  flower,  and 
strikes  everybody.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
I  have  thousands  of  the  Daffodil  mentioned  in 
Gardening  of  February  23rd.  It  is  a  perfect 
self,  pale,  creamy  yellow,  quite  answers  the 
description,  and  has  possibly  been  growing  here 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  I  will  send  some 
flowers  when  out.  I  think  notes  from  hardy 
flower  growers  in  this  paper  valuable  helps.  I 
strike  a  quantity  of  own-root  Roses,  but  I  find 
they  sure  very  shy  to  bloom,  compared  with  those 
on  the  Manetti.  Can  anyone  say  why  ?  They 
make  any  quantity  of  wood  and  leaf.  Possibly 
they  do  not  want  to  be  pruned  so  muoh.- 
J.  R.  Neve,  Campden,  6loucetter$hire. 

Tobacco  plants  for  the  flower 
garden. — Sow  the  seed  in  gentle  heat  about  the 
middle  of  March,  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans, 
covering  over  with  a  piece  of  glass.  When  large 
enough,  prick  out  the  plants  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  shift  as  required,  then  harden  off  before 
planting  out  into  the  open  grofi^.^A  posif 
sloping  to  tb4)  f»hc»u1d.i  if-wyy  bl 

chcsen  for  the  Tobacco  bed.  Tlte’D^  soil. 


rich  sandy  loam,  and  there  is  no  better  manure 
than  wood  ashes.  Plant  in  rows  from  June  1  to 
J une  20,  aooording  to  locality.  The  rows  should 
bo  3^  feet  apart,  and  run  north  and  south,  and 
the  plants  in  the  rows  should  be  3  feet  apart. 
For  small-leaved  Tobacco,  such  as  Havannah, 
these  intervals  may  be  less.  The  ground  must 
be  kept  mellow  and  free  from  weeds,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  grown  tall  enough  they  should 
be  earned  up  by  drawing  a  little  mound  of  fine 
earth  round  each  plant. 

OrocuBca.— I  have  a  Crocus  bed  which  has 
not  been  disturbed  for  four  years,  and  is  now  a 
perfect  blaze  of  flowers.  At  the  proper  time, 
and  long  before  the  Crocus  leaves  have  died 
down,  I  sow  dwarf  Nasturtiums  all  over  the 
bed,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  are  up  and  of  a 
fair  size  the  Crocus  leaves  su'e  about  going  off, 
and  gradually  disappear.  In  the  autumn  the 
Nasturtiums  are  cleared  off,  and  a  slight  top¬ 
dressing  given  to  the  border,  for  the  Crocus 
reproduces  itself  by  new  conns  on  the  top  of 
the  old,  and  so  gradually  comes  nearer  the 
surface.  If,  however,  the  bulbs  must  be  taken 
up,  delay  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  lay 
them  in  soil  in  any  vacant  spot  tUl  the  foliage 
withers;  the  same  rules  apply  to  all  outdoor 
bulbs.— S.  L. 

lonopsldium  acaule.— It  is  worth  while 
at  any  season  to  sprinkle  a  few  seeds  of  this 
minute  but  pretty  annual  in  vacant  spots  in  the 
borders  or  rockery.^  A  number  of  scattered 
plants,  probably  self  sown,  on  February  14th,  in 
the  bed  allotted  to  the  cresses  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  were  suggestive.  Might  not 
this  unobtrusive  little  plant  be  used  more  often 
than  it  is  for  carpeting  beds,  jcc.,  especially  for 
temporary  work?  It  blooms  in  an  incr^ibly 
short  time  after  sowing. — K.  L.  D. 

Ohryaanthemums  ohanginff  colour- 
— I  have  had  Chrysanthemums  this  winter, 
which,  when  they  first  commenced  to  bloom, 
were  of  a  dark  purple,  and  before  the  flower  was 
fully  out  it  had  turned  as  nearly  white  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  your  corres^ndent,  *'  Therfield," 
February  16,  has  been  doubted,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  facts  as 
stat^  by  him. — Binnie  Craig. 

Violets  not  blooming.— The  soil  gene¬ 
rally  used  for  Violets  is  too  heavy,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  reason  why  so  many  complain 
that  their  Violets  do  not  bloom.  The  old 
roots  should  be  thrown  away  every  spring  after 
any  runners  require  have  b^n  taken  off  them. 
I  ^d  well-decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould,  with 
fully  one-third  of  coarse  sand,  the  best  soil  for 
Violets.— A  Constant  Reader. 

11031.— 'Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alke- 
kengi). — 'This  is  quite  hardy  in  light  or  well 
drained  soils.  The  seed  comes  up  freely  sown 
in  a  potinacool  house  or  frame  in  April.  AVhenthe 
young  plants  are  large  enough,  put  them  singly 
into  small  pots,  shifting  them  on  as  the  pots  get 
full  of  roots,  or  plant  them  out  in  the  open  border. 
If  kept  in  pots,  they  will  prove  ornamental  in  the 
greenhouse  or  window  when  in  fruit.  The  stems 
die  down  in  autumn,  and  when  in  the  open 
ground,  if  the  soil  is  naturally  close  and 
heavy,  it  is  well  to  protect  the  crowns  with  cool 
ashes.— J.  C.  B. 

11162.— Dwarf  OamationB.— The  dwarf 
type  of  Carnations  must  have  sticks  to  support 
tibe  flower  stems.  Some  dwarf- flowering  varie¬ 
ties  have  flowers  equally  as  good  as  some  of  the 
tall-flowering  type,  and  that  is  as  much  as  can 
be  said  in  tbeir  favour  at  present.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  dwarf  type  should  be  further 
improved.  So  far,  the  best  form  of  flower  is  un¬ 
questionably  to  be  found  amongst  the  tallest 
varieties.— J.  Douglas. 


Manures  for  bulbs. — An  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water  is  said 
to  be  a  quick  and  good  stimulant  for  bulbs,  to 
be  applied  twice  a  week  after  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  and  the  flower-spikes  are  fairly 
visible.  A  large  handful  of  soot,  or  about  a 
pint,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  old  canvas  and 
immersed  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  for  a 
day  or  two,  will  furnish  a  safe  and  excellent 
stimulant ;  also  good  and  safe  is  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  oow  manure  mixed  in  a  large  garden 
pot  of  water  and  used  as  required.  Any  of  these 


AMATEURS’  FLOWER  SHOWS  IN  LONDiU^ 
Flower  shows  are  scarcely  jet  in  season,  u| 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  not  a  gardener  g 
London  knew  of  a  Hyacinth  show  which  vg 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fitzroy  Square 
the  afternoon  of  Ash  Wednesday,  Feb.  27;  j§ 
it  had  a  special  object  and  interest  of  its  ora 
which  might,  if  made  more  widely  known.  §tim 
a  chord  of  sympathy  in  many  hearts.  This  litthi 
show  was  the  result  of  one  amongst  many  eflorti 
made  in  London  to  encourage  the  cultivation  el 
window  plants  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and! 
was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mom.  Tontct 
de  la  Ilarpe,  the  well  known  {>astor  of  thi 
French  Protestant  Church  in  Bayswater,  in  hii 
schoolroom,  in  Bedford  Passage.  This  relatiTcly 
small  French  community  is  so  enterprising  u 
to  hold  two  shows  annually,  which  take  place  ii 
this  commodious  upper  chamber  :  the  first,  for 
the  exhibition  of  spring  bulbs  at  the  prcfeo: 
season ;  and  again  in  October,  for  sumcur 
flowera— all  grown  in  the  windows  of  hooter 
which  must  necessarily  be  situated  in  crowded 
streets  and  courts  in  different  quarters  of 
London.  The  bulbs,  obtained  from  Hollaed, 
are  distributed  in  the  autumn  to  the  pareru, 
as  w-ell  as  to  the  children  attending  tit 
school,  at  a  reduced  price  to  all  who  enter 
their  names  for  the  competition.  Later  in 
spring,  another  distribution  of  rooted  cuttingi 
of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Paris  Daisiei 
takes  place  in  preparation  for  the  autums 
show.  On  the  present  occasion  eighty  naznei 
were  on  the  list,  but  about  forty  Hyacinths  onlj 
were  sufficiently  well  grown  to  take  tbeir  plaoi 
upon  the  exhibition  table.  But  these  forty- 
what  evidence  they  gave  of  time  and  loving  care 
bestowed  npon  their  culture.  All  who  live  is 
London  can  realise  the  plague  of  smuts,  bot 
these  bright  flowers  were  pure  and  nnsmircbed, 
as  though  no  snob  troubles  as  soot  and  smoke 
and  dust  had  any  existence  in  the  hambleroom;' 
where  they  were  nurtured.  And  the  intelligect  I 
faces,  full  of  interest,  of  the  children  who  came  < 
cheerfully  forward  to  receive  the  prises  awarded, 
not  to  themselves  only,  but  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  at  that  bu^  time  of  day  were 
not  all  able  to  be  present,  suggested  muj 
thoughts  of  the  happy  influences  woven  into 
the  warp  of  toiling  lives  with  the  willing 
labour  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  tk 
sweet  bright  flowers.  As  far  sis  I  bare 
been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  other  show 
held  in  London  at  this  time  of  year  for  the 
object  of  enoouraging  the  cultivation  of  spring 
flowers  in  the  Endows  of  the  working 
people ;  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
snen  an  exhibition  on  a  larger  scale  would  not 
only  be  welcome  to  many,  but  would  be  success¬ 
ful.  Bulbs  may  be  tended  with  so  much  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  return  of  bloom,  that  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  interest  themselves  in  a  friendly  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  emulation  aroused  by  a 
spring  flowers  exhibition  would  be  sure  to 
bring  out  unsuspected  capabilities.  Betides 
bulbs,  however,  many  other  plants  might  suit¬ 
ably  be  press^  into  the  service  by  more 
ambitions  or  more  skilful  growers,  and  the 
opinion  may  safely  be  hazarded  that  the  larger 
firms  of  English  borticnlturists  would  enter 
generously  into  any  such  effort  to  bring  the 
cultivation  of  window  plants  within  easy  reach 
of  their  less  wealthy  neighbours.  Amongst  the 
numberless  agencies  at  work  for  the  benefit  o! 
the  working  classes  in  London,  the  encourage 
ment  of  window  gardening  is  surely  not  one  of 
the  least.  No  home  can  be  utterly  squalid  in 
which  a  plant  may  be  grown  even  tolerably 
well,  and  a  Hyacinth  may  contain  a  germ  of 
education,  unsuspected  it  may  be  by  the  SebooJ 
Board,  yet  none  the  less  real  and  potent. 

Not  long  since  in,  the  pages  of  this  journal,  a 
writer  on  ^ndow  gardening,  living  in  a  den^’)* 
populated  part  of  London,  after  enumerating  * 
number  of  plants— Geraniums,  Chrysanthemnmf. 
Lilies,  and  others — which  he  had  grown  suocew- 
fully  in  his  room,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  some  local  hall  of  all  the  above,  in  each 
of  their  seasons,  grown  hona-fide  in  windo»^s. 
and  started  in  every  district  by  some  one  who 
has  the  power  and  will,  would,  I  think,  be  a 
great  boon  to  many,  with  the  happiest  results." 
This  expression  of  opinon  will  be  fully  endowed 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
Etiiriulo's  of  such  exhibitions  is  needed  to  gi^® 


mnlants  will  do  good,  or  the  whole  _  _  _ _ _ _  ..ap¬ 
plied  alternately  will  l^nefit  bulbs  j  the  required  impetus,  and  in  some  quarters  of 

lore  sustenance  than  the  soil  affords.-— k  A.  '  tbu  the  importance  of  this  U 
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Bady  recognified  on  behalf  of  the  very  ^r. 
t  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  sort  of  ei^bi- 
n  most  want^,  and  which  would  be  most 
3ron^hly  appreciated,  is  one  set  on  foot  by 
i  artisaoB  and  working  men  themselves,  with  a 
margin  of  classes  for  humble  amateurs  of 
4,4ort8.  **  Self  is  the  best  officer  to  do  any- 
for  yon,”  is  the  doctrine  of  one — General 
rrdon— whose  lightest  word  carries  weight. 
id  if  two  or  three  well  educated  working  men 
a  district  were  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
th  intelligenoeand  energy,  forming  themselves 
to  a  nucleus,  content  at  first  it  may  be  with  very 
tall  things,  they  woald  assuredly  before  long 
tract  to  themselves  substantial  aid  from  in- 
icntial  quarters,  for  the  enterprise  and  inde- 
ndenoe  which  prompts  self-help  is  sure  to 
Bet  with  support.  Working  men  combine  for 
any  purposes  not  always  harmless ;  let  them 
mbine  to  promote  an  innocent  hobby  amongst 
emselves,  and  the  result,  I  venture  to  say,  will 
ore  than  repay  the  necessary  outlay  of  leisure 
me.  labour,  and  money  by  giving  a  return  of 
ijoyment  and  interest,  the  value  of  which  to 
iid  working  men  can  hardly  bo  over  estimated. 

K.  L.  D. 


plant.  Then  give  them  a  good  watering,  and 
I  shut  up  close  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  giving 
them  but  little  air.  Remember  to  lift  the  plants 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots. 
The  plant  will  not  suffer  in  moving  from  the 
beds  to  the  frame.  Shade  the  frame  after 
planting  if  the  sun  is  hot  for  a  week  or  so,  then 
b^n  to  give  a  little  air  every  day,  and  pay 
attention  to  pinching  off  the  side  shoots  or  run¬ 
ners,  as  before  mentioned,  up  to  February,  then 
you  may  let  some  grow  to  have  sufficient  for 
Cuttings  in  March  for  the  following  season.  If 
these  instructions  are  carried  out  you  will  obtain 
a  nice  lot  of  Violets  all  through  the  winter 
months.  By  the  latter  end  of  October  yon  will 
require  to  have  mats  to  cover  the  frame  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  plants  from  cold,  also  keep  a  nice  warm 
lining  of  stable  manure  around  the  frame  if 
possible,  as  the  Violet  requires  to  be  kept  up  to 
40°  or  60°  of  heat  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  flower¬ 
ing  state.  When  any  damp  appears  pick  them 
over  and  remove  any  leaves  that  may  be  affected, 
give  a  little  air  every  day  if  possible,  and  be 
cautious  not  to  let  any  strain  get  in  from  the 
dung  lining,  as  it  will  injure  the  foliage. 

M.  P.  B. 


strike  very  readily  from  cuttings— that  is  to  say, 
they  often  remain  some  time  before  roots  are 
formed.  It  succeeds  best  when  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  just  as  they  commence  to  becon  e 
a  woody  texture,  are  used,  and  put  in  dote 
cases  on  a  gentle  beat. — A. 

Primula  vertioillata.— This  pretty  little 
l^imrose  well  deserves  attention  ;  for,  although 
requiring  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse,  it  forms  a 
very  pretty  object  therein  during  the  esu-ly 
spring  months,  when  its  tuft  of  meal-covered 
leaves  is  surmounted  by  a  whorled  spike  of 
bright  yellow  blossoms.  The  perfume,  though 
iK>t  strong,  is  sufficient  to  scent  the  surrounding 
air,  when  in  flower,  with  a  fragrance  reminding 
one  of  that  of  the  Cowslip.  It  is  of  esisy 
culture,  and  will  be  found  to  flower  very  freely 
in  small  pots.  If  plunged  out-of-doors  during 
the  summer,  its  growth  is  firmer,  and  the  spring 
show  of  flowers  greater  than  if  kept  in  frames 
at  that  time.  Like  some  of  the  others,  I  find 
that  the  seed  of  this  Primula  germinates  freely 
if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  when  kept  a  little 
time  its  appearance  above  ground  is  very  erratic, 
and  sometimes  it  refuses  to  grow  altogether. — 
H.  G. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


HE  NEAPOLITAN  VIOLET  FOR  WINTER 
BLOOMING. 

C0UMK50K  in  March  to  prepare  cuttings, 
akiog  the  cuttings  from  plants  which  have 
aen  grown  in  the  frame  the  former  season, 
Tcpare  soil  as  follows :  Two  parts  loam,  with 
36  part  decayed  leaves,  one  part  river  sand ; 
ell  mix  the  compost  tc^ether,  then  crock  the 
ots— 6  inch  pots  are  suitable  for  the  cuttings, 
ill  the  pots  with  the  above  compost,  and  press 
6rmly  in  the  pot ;  put  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
\er  sand  on  the  top  of  pot,  which  will  be  in  a 
t  state  to  receive  the  cuttings.  Take  the  cut- 
oga  by  the  middle  of  March,  not  later  if  pos- 
ible,  and  put  them  in,  and  give  them  a  watering 
oroogh  a  fine-rosed  watering-can;  then  place 
bem  in  a  warm  frame  or  ffit,  and  keep  them 
retty  dose  for  three  weeks,  by  which  time  they 
bould  be  struck  or  rooted;  then  give  them 
lore  air.  Do  not  allow  the  cuttings  to  flag 
fter  putting  them  in ;  they  will  require  shad- 
og  for  a  slo^rt  time.  By  the  middle  of  May 
bey  should  be  fit  for  planting  out  into  the 
ummer  beds,  which  should  1^  prepared  for 
hem.  Get  some  of  the  best  rotten  manure  at 
iUKhand  put  a  good  amount  on  the  ground, 
md  dig  it  in  18  inches  deep ;  then  make  the 
^  3  feet  in  width;  divide  the  small  plants 
Tom  the  cutting  pots,  and  plant  them  9  inches 
qart  from  plant  to  pl^t  ea^  way,  giving  them 
1  good  watering  after  planting.  A  northern 
lepect  is  the  best  for  summer  gprowth.  If 
planted  in  a  southern  aspect  they  are  likely  to 
be  infested  with  red  spider,  which  are  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  The  best  plan  is  to  give  them  a 
ipiinkliug  overhead  every  afternoon  during  dry 
vetther,  with  a  good  watering  onoe  a  week. 
The  plants  will  require  to  bo  looked  over  every 
three  weeks  to  stop  or  pinch  off  the  small  side 
iboots,  or  nmners  as  we  term  them,  as  the  Vio¬ 
let  makes  runners  similar  to  the  Strawberry 
piaot.  If  those  runners  are  allowed  to  grow 
they  will  impoverish  the  principal  plant  for  the 
utumn  work.  Attending  to  ^  watering  and 
pinching  the  runners  off,  is  all  that  will  1m  re- 
qoired  ^  September,  when  yon  will  find  your 
pUnti  well  set  with  flower  buds.  In  September 
'^cmmenoe  to  prenare  the  stable  manure  for 
ra^ng  the  hotbed.  If  you  have  fresh  leaves 
•  nix  thra  with  the  stable  manure,  and  make  the 
had  3  feet  deep ;  place  your  frame  on  the  dung 
had,  and  then  prepare  the  compost  for  the 
haine.  The  bed  should  be  made  m  a  southern 

-  aspect  for  winter  flowering.  The  ocmpost  is  as 
fallowi Pour  barrowloa^  of  good  loam  from 

'  t  good  pasture  field  (if  it  has  been  cut  for  six  or 
4  taalve  months,  all  the  better)  with  one  barrow- 
ioad  of  the  best  rotten  manure  you  can  get,  and 
berrowload  of  river  sand  if  the  soil  is  stiff 

-  ^  teoadous;  but  if  it  is  free,  sandy  loam,  you 
« not  require  the  sand,  or  not  as  much  of  it. 
I  |"ixUl  well  together,  then  fill  the  frame  with 

'  lal  op  to  within  6  inches  of  the  lights,  as  the 
0  likes  to  be  as  close  to  the  light  as  possible. 
ji  ^ toil  should  be  1  foot  deep;  if  14  inches,  aB 
f  After  the  frame  has  been  fille(| 

ft  plants  up  from  the  b^a  and  plant, 
^  in  the  frame  9  inches  apart  from  plant  to 


Mignonette  In  pots.— A  cold  frame  in  an 
open  sunny  position  is  the  place  for  Mignonette 
in  pots.  Prepare  some  clean  dry  5-inch  pots,  by 
placing  one  large  crock  in  the  bottom,  and  over 
that  a  small  handful  of  the  rougher  part  of  the 
compost,  or  a  little  half  rotten  dry  manure.  The 
soil  may  consist  of,  say,  three  parts  of  loam,  one 
part  rotten  manure,  and  one  part  leaf  soil,  with 
a  little  coarse  sand  added.  Three  parts  fill 
the  pots  with  this  compost,  pressing  mode¬ 
rately  firm;  water  a  little,  then  surface  with 
lighter  soil,  leaving  the  surface  1  inch  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  On  this  sow  about  a  dozen 
seeds,  covering  slightly  with  fine  soil.  When  all 
are  finished,  place  them  in  the  frame,  and  if  there 
is  nothing  else  in  it,  shut  up  close,  otherwise  put 
a  piece  of  glass  over  each  pot.  Shade  from 
very  hot  sun  till  the  plants  are  well  up ;  if  the 
soil  gets  quite  dry,  water  gently,  but  not  other¬ 
wise,  and  as  soon  as  the  pmnts  appear  air  must 
be  given,  a  little  at  fii  st,  increasing  gradually 
as  the  plants  gain  stiengGi,  till  ^e  frame  is 
open  more  or  less  both  by  night  and  day,  in 
fine  or  mild  weather.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
1  inch  high,  they  must  be  thinned  to  four  or  five 
in  a  pot,  leaving  the  strongest,  and  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances.  From  this  time  the  plants  must  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  have  plenty 
of  air,  sun,  and  water,  though  the  soil  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  at  all  sodden.  When  fairly 
in  growth,  prick  up  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
add  a  surfacing  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
decayed  manure,  so  as  to  bring  the  soil  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  If 
any  get  very  dry,  place  in  a  pail  of  water  for 
half-an-hour,  manure  water  may  be  given  occa¬ 
sionally.  Place  four  small  stakes  round  the 
hedges  of  the  pots  if  necessary,  with  a  piece  of 
rafi^  twisted  round  for  support,  but  if  the 
plants  are  grown  dwarf  ana  stocky,  this  wrill 
hardly  be  necessary.  When  coming  into  flower 
remove  to  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room. — 
C.  R. 

Polyanthus  Naroissi.  —  These  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  pot  culture  and  early  blooming  at 
this  season.  When  in  London  last  autumn  I 
procured  a  number  of  varieties,  and  for  the  past 
month  they  have  outrivalled  my  Hyacinths,  at 
least  in  their  holding  their  blooms  longer,  if  not 
in  sweetness.  Gloriosa  was  the  first  to  open  in 
the  last  days  of  February.  It  was  potted  in 
October  in  a  6-inch  pot  and  put  in  a  cold  frame. 
It  has  twelve  expanded  blooms  now  on  it  with 
two  to  open,  each  two-thirds  of  an  inch  across— 
a  very  fine  truss.  Equally  fine  is  Her  Majesty,  and 
gloriosa  and  Bathurst  are  splendid  too.  Dwarf er 
are  noblissimum  and  Etoile  d'Or.  I  would  never 
force  them  by  heat  at  all. — W.  J. 

Euryalatifolia  vaxiegata.— This  Eurya 
makes  a  very  pretty  shrub  for  conservatory 
decoration,  as  its  leaf  variegation  is  always 
bright  and  cheerful.  In  texture  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  Camellia,  but  more 
elongated,  of  a  bright  shining  green,  extensively 
marked  with  creamy  white,  and  in  the  young 
state  beautifully  flashed  with  pink  when  exposed 
light  and  sunshine.  It  is  seldom  met  with  in 
prira^  gAodma^^t  it  is  sometimes  grown  as  a 
.0EBklt  P-^Dib  sAlhat,  in  all  probability,  it  wfD 
after  a  tiI^^^ecome  more  plentiful.  It  does  not 


11134.— Stove  plants  In  vinery.— Stove 
plants  will  succeed  in  a  vinery  during  the 
forcing  period.  You  might  grow  many  useful 
flowering  plants  in  it.  Dendrobiums  of  the 
deciduous  species,  such  as  D.  nobile,  Wardianum, 
crasinode,  Ac.,  Eucbaria  amazonica  and  Can¬ 
dida,  Euphorbia  jaoquiniaeflora,  and  a  host  of  the 
different  varieties  of  Amaryllis  would  also  flower 
well.  Stove  Ferns  and  foliaged  plants  would 
also  do  well.  The  old  Hoya  camosa  would  be 
useful  for  the  back  wall.  Clerodendron  Bal¬ 
four!  and  Bougainvillea  glabra  would  also  do 
well.  Stepbanotis  floribunda  is  also  a  universal 
favourite.  You  might,  if  not  careful  to  keep 
the  plants  clean,  fill  the  house  with  mealy  bug, 
before  you  are  aware  of  it.  The  question  about 
keeping  the  house  always  for  a  stove  is  rather  a 
difficult  one.  The  Vines  require  a  period  of 
rest,  and  this  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  house 
cool  and  dry.  If  the  Vines  are  planted  so  that 
the  canes  can  be  taken  outside  during  their 
period  of  rest,  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome. 
— J.  D.  E. 

11104.— Oamellia  buds  falling  off.— 
This  disappointment  is  very  often  caused  by  the 
would-be-lundness  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator. 
You  do  not  say  if  the  buds  fall  off  periodically, 
and  as  to  giving  Camellias  liquid  manure  after 
their  buds  are  set,  it  should  be  applied  very 
cautiously,  especially  by  an  inexperienced  cul¬ 
tivator.  It  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the  buds 
falling ;  also  too  much  water  or  too  little  (most 
often  too  little),  for  if  Camellias  have  plenty 
of  drainage  it  is  best  to  keep  them  moist,  but  if 
they  onoe  get  thoroughly  dry,  give  the  plant  a 
shake,  and  the  buds  will  come  down  like  a  showc  r 
of  hailstones.  In  your  case  the  heat  of  the 
chimney  may  have  unduly  excited  the  plant,  and 
you  have,  perhaps,  kept  the  house  too  close.  A 
temperature  from  40°  to  45°  suits  Camellias  best 
before  they  begin  to  open  their  blooms. — W.  E. 

1 1 1 18.— Habrothaxnnus  not  flowerinfir. 
— It  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  plant  does  not 
flower  with  yon,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  florife- 
rous  plants  we  have  for  the  deooration  of  the 
conservatory,  succeeding  sometimes  under  the 
most  adverse  treatment.  Probably  you  have 
stopped  the  shoots  when  they  were  alMut  to  show 
flower.  In  the  coming  season  stop  it  only  once 
about  the  middle  of  June.  After  it  breaks  away 
again  treat  it  liberally,  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder.  It 
will  then,  I  think,  repay  you  for  your  trouble.— 
W.  K. 

11120.  —  Plants  tor  shaded  green¬ 
house. — If  little  or  no  sun  reaches  the  green¬ 
house,  climbers  will  not  do  very  well  in  it.  By 
your  description  it  seems  just  adapted  for  Ferns. 
You  should  get  pockets  made  of  cement  and 
rough  bits  of  stone  all  over  the  wall  in  which  to 
plant  the  Ferns.  Try  axd  make  the  pockets  so 
that  the  wall,  when  finished,  would  look  like  a 
piece  of  natural  rock-work.  If  you  have  no  heat 
in  the  house,  grow  none  but  British  varieties. — 
J.  Bobebtson,  Cvmdenknorcet. 


A  ftiend  tor  amateurs.— A  floor  dredger  limllar 
to  thoM  oaod  ky  the  cook,  bat  msda  to  hold  s  quart,  and 
with  larmi- Itidlet;,  1  fliid  very  uiefiU  for  duitlog  plants 
with  spot,  Utne,  or  •rtiflclal. manure,  as  it  enables  me  to 
•fiiead  ib  e  tiu^,;uhf  teivi;  !  b-t  ,  evenly.— Dies  by 
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Ribaton  Apple  on  Pear  stook.— I 
came  across  the  follomng  article  a  fews  days 
ago,  in  an  old  number  of  the  **  Leisure  Hour,” 
and  as  the  grafting  season  is  close  at  hand  I 
forward  it,  thinking  that  it  may  be  of  service 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  OABDENlNa.  *' Ameri*  I 
can  Blight  (Aphis  lanigera)  frequently  proves 
very  destrootive  to  fruit  trees,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  our  finest  winter  Apple,  the  Ribston 
Pippin.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  a  Mr. 
McUardy  (at  that  time  gardener  to  John 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Kilgraston)  having  observed, 
during  the  prc^ess  of  this  insect  over  the 
garden  under  his  charge,  that  the  Jargonelle 
Pear  uniformly  escaped  being  attacked  by  it,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  by  grafting  the  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples  upon  stocks  of  the  Jargonelle 
Pear,  the  influence  by  which  the  latter  appeared 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Aphis  might  be  im- 
p3urt^  to  the  Apple.  He  accordingly  made  the 
experiment,  and  the  result  not  only  answered 
Mr.  McHardy’s  expectations  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  wood,  but  in  the  iiuprovement  of 
the  fruit,  both  as  to  size  and  flavour.  Specimens 
of  the  wood  and  fruit  from  a  tree  suffering  from 
the  attacks  of  the  aphis,  and  from  a  grafted 
tree,  presented  a  remarkable  contrast,  and 
afforded  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  system  pursued,  and 
which  the  experience  of  successive  seasons  has 
fully  confirmed.”— G.  W. 

Top  drenslng  for  Strawberries.— 
Soot  is  one  of  the  best  possible  manures  for 
Strawberries,  giving  that  size,  substance,  and 
colour  to  the  leaves  which  is  the  surest  sign  of 
vigour.  In  about  a  week  after  the  dressing, 
unless  rain  has  fallen  in  the  interval,  the  plants 
should  receive  a  heavy  over- bead  drenching. 
This  clears  the  crowns  and  leaves,  and  renders 
the  soil  uncomfortable  for  woriiH,  woodlice, 
earwigs,  or  other  Strawberry-loving  creeping 
insects  that  may  be  present.  No  living  thing 
likes  soot  or  lime,  and  the  mixture  is  still  more 
nauseous  and  disagreeable  to  them.  In  a  few 
more  days,  and  when  the  surface  gets  a  little 
dry,  a  cleansing  dressing  of  rather  fresh  tanner's 
bark,  if  it  can  1^  got,  may  be  put  on  about  1^  inch 
thick.  This  is  also  very  distasteful  to  insects,  no 
snail,  slug,  or  worm  remaining  in  or  near  it  if  they 
can  help  it.  After  a  few  washings  it  gets  so  clear 
of  tannin  as  not  to  taint  the  fruit  that  lies  on  it 
to  ripen.  The  Strawberry  plants  seem  to  thrive 
under  the  tan  exceedingly,  as  it  keep  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  strength  in  the  soil.  It  has  another 
great  merit.  If  it  be  needful,  as  it  often  is 
during  dry  weather,  to  water  the  plants  during 
their  swelling  stage,  the  tan  speedily  pre.sent8  a 
dry  surface  again  for  the  fruit.  This  quality  Of 
rapid  drying  and  of  a  rough  bard  surface  is 
equally  useful  during  a  rainy  time  through  the 
ripening  period.  In  a  word,  tanner’s  bark  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  safest  mulchings  for 
Strawberries.  Softer  materials,  such  as  short 
Grass  litter,  waste  hay,  half  rotten  straw,  Ac , 
yield  to  the  wet  and  allow  the  fruit  to  sink  into 
them,  to  their  sudden  and  complete  destruction, 
while  tan  is  almost  equal  to  tiles  or  pebbles  in 
providing  a  hard  clean  bed  for  the  fruit.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  dressings 
for  Strawberries,  having  powerful  anti-insect 
and  also  anti-rotUng  qualities.— T. 

Oroppingr  Crult  tree  borders.— The 
annual  cropping  of  fruit  tree  borders  with  vege¬ 
tables  is  a  great  evil,  and  some  of  the  diseases 
of  wall  trees  are  due  to  this  cause.  Not  only  is 
the  nutriment  taken  out  of  the  border,  but  the 
spade  drives  the  roots  down  beyond^the  reach  of 
solar  warmth,  which  Js  so  essential  to  the  proper 
ripening  of  toe  wood.  MoTeover<  all  fruit  trees 
tl^ive  and  bear  best  in  a  firm  soil  (I  do  not 
mean  an  unworked  soil),  and  especially  is  this 
firmness  necessary  for  the  Peach  and  the  Apricot. 
If  the  whole  bolder  cannot  be  given  up  to  the 
trees,  at  least  5  feet  running  along  the  back 
should  be  left  uncro{^>ed,  and  beyond  the  sur¬ 
face  culture,  undug. — H. 


Staking  plants.- It  is  requisite  to  tie 
out  plants  in  pots,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuch¬ 
sias,  Ac.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  wooden  sticks 
are  an  abomination,  as  they  occupy  too  much 
valuable  space,  and  do  not  look  well.  I  was  in  an 
old  umbrella  and  parasol  make?^ 
and  saw  a  quantity Aid  rifc  o%  "al 
up  together,  and  thought  rwontdutmze  Ui^p.  r 


asked  the  man  what  he  would  have  for  the  lot,  a  good  soaking  of  water  through  a  rosed  wi 
and  he  said  be  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  ing-pot,  and  at  intervals  aubeequently  til] 
them,  so  I  gave  him  something,  and  the  macter  young  plants  get  established.  Noth^  fq 
ended.  I  had  a  bed  of  Asters  in  bloom,  and  is  required  except  anl  oooasioDal  hoeing  to  I 
used  a  great  many  for  supports,  and  they  down  weeds.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  i 
answered  admirably,  being  quite  support  enough,  the  plants  have  attained  their  full  size,  ^ 
and  scarcely  seen.  Some  may  say  ordinary  should  be  harvested,  and  may  be  eut  eiihc 
wire  would  do  as  well,  but  it  will  not,  because  scythe,' sickle,  or  knife.  After  being  tooroa 
it  bends,  and  these  old  ribs  do  not. — C.  G.  dried  in  the  sun,  tie  the  whole  up  in  bes 
Marshall.  and  store  them  in  some  dry  plaoe.  By  sc 

ing  this  mode  of  culture,  and  g^wing  smfii 

_  plants  to  fill  a  bed  from  12  to  20  yards  losf 

VEGBTABLiBS.  4  feet  wide,  a  supply  of  Sage  for  nearly  i 

-  day  in  the  year  may  be  had  for  a  very  1 

Planting  Jerusalem  Artlohokes—  establishment.— H. 

No  vegetable  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  ^ 

more  easily  cultivated  tbaa  the  Artichoke.  It  Corn  salad  or  Lamb's  Lettuce.— 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  I  grows  well  without  much  trouble  in  almost 
know  of  no  disease  which  affects  it  or  insect  soU.  Sow  now  for  the  first  crop  in  drills  6ia 
which  attacks  it,  and  to  these  exceptional  apart,  and  thin  out  to  4  inches  asunder.  1 
recommendations  may  be  added  the  great  value  are  best  used  when  quite  young.  ^  Sow  agu 
of  the  roots,  which  are  both  nutritious  and  May,  June,  and  August  under  similar oonditi 
wholesome.  I  am  sure  that  if  those  who  have  Iq  gathering  the  winter  crop  only  the  a 
neither  grown  it  nor  used  it  would  take  it  in  leaves  should  be  used,  leaving  the  rook 
band  now,  they  would  not  regret  doing  so.  It  further  production,  but  in  summer  the  ri 
is  at  this  time  that  its  cultivation  for  the  year  plant  may  be  ent  up  when  young, 
should  begin,  and  I  hope  many  may  be  induced  j  Tomatoes.—**  H  C’ 

to  try  it.  As  hM  ju,t  been  ob.erved.tlwy  w  proenre  «ed.  «t  any  reireotnblo  Med,iD;u:.< 
notpMticularly  daintyM  toMil.  I  have,  indeed,  Jeedling.  ready  for  potting  off  can  be  goU 
seen  ihem  growing  and  fairly  remunerative  even  nurserymen  who  advertiao  in  this  „ 

in  waste  corners;  but  the  heaviest  crop,  and  ^hey  shonld  be  potted  off  in  small  pou" 
the  Bnest  and  best  dowered  tabera  are  to  be  had  on  into  6dnch  poU.  and.  whes  , 

from  good  ground.  It  is  not  throwing  away  ^  bgooma  pot-bo. 

Ubonr  or  manure  to  prepare  Artichoke  ground  ,ho„,d  be  firmly  potted  in  IS-inoh  • 

good  loam,  and  aMnt  oiia.fonrthgoid.ni 
Potatoes.  The  ground  should  ^  deeply  dug  and  „bced  with  It.  Keep  ..  a 

well  manured,  and  the  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  the  glawi  as  posrtble.  They  wlU  require  ph 
heavy.  Where  wU  have  been  dug  up  for  use  water  during  ninny  weather,  and  m« 
ihroughontthe  winter  the  largest  only  of  eai*  „tor  once  or  twice  a  week  would  be.p 
should  have  been  used,  and  the  medium-sued  b«ip  to  them  when  they  are  swelling  their  ft. 
ones  put  aside  for  seed.  In  this  way  a  good  deal  g 

of  seed  may  be  iu  store  now ;  bat  if  there  are  '  ’  .  ,  - 

still  some  of  last  year's  crop  remaining  in  the  - Orange  Field  Dwarf  Prolific  is 

ground,  they  shonld  be  lifted,  the  seed  selected,  adapted  for  your  wants.  Any  resptrk 

and  the  large  ones  stored  for  use  until  the  new  dealer  can  supply  seeds.  An  11-inch  poltj 
ones  are  ready.  Some  cultivators  do  not  replant  size  In  which  to  grow  them. 

annoally,  bat  leave  them  in  the  ground  year  to  which  has  been  added  a  third  ] 

after  year,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  crop,  rotten  stable  manure,  will  grow  them 
This  is  an  unprofitable  way  of  treating  them  ;  i 

we  would  have  them  all  lifted  and  replanted  mss.— Muehrooms without Btxavsn.—Muilw 
every  spring.  Growing  them  too  close  together 
resaTts^umndersixed  ^ts;  Sfeet  from^ow  to 

row  and  1 8  finches  set  from  set  is  a  distance  u  do  ntod  for  this,  m  readj-maUe  spawa  Is  fslrh  (If 
from  which  the  finest  roots  may  be  had.  In  — O.  B. 

planting  they  .should  be  placed  about  3  inches - A  heap  of  horse  manure  will  sometitnefii^ 

below  the  surface,  and  after  they  are  put  into  Sin  a 

j  I.  •  ..  j  j  »  11  ...  aepena  upon  getting  toeoi  In  tnia  waj.  Tnena 

the  ground  hoeing  to  destroy  weeds  is  all  the  certainty  u^eai  you  insert  spawn  in  tlto  umiI  wf 
attention  required.  From  seed  planted  now  J.  D.  K. 

there  will  be  roots  large  enough  for  use  in  - 

September,  and  after  that  the  supply  will  be  Rats.— Allow  me  to  say  a  few  wordiik 
continuous.  The  roots  are  very  accommodating;  ^ats.  Some  years  ago  I  lived  in  a  hoa*J 
they  may  either  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  a  boundary  waUs  of  which  were  built  wilha 
shed  at  the  beginning  of  winter  or  they  may  be  ^y  neighbour  waa  a  retir«d  farmer ;  he  hadi 
left  In  the  ^und  and  dug  up  as  required  As  ,ons  at  home  who  were  aheep  dealers.  lai 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  grow  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  they  used  to  give  oil  cake  in  piec»  i| 

high,  they  may  be  planted  to  form  profitable  the  size  of  a  smaU  walnut  to  the  ship.  F 
and  effective  summer  screens  and  they  will  p„poge  they  would  keep  a  fair  supply 
also  afford  shelter  or  shade  for  more  tender  became  a  groat  nuisance  to  me.  They 
plants.— J.  M.  their  way  through  my  oob  wall,  about  2  ft 

How  to  grow  Sage —It  may,  I  think,  thick,  and  had  many  a  good  meal  of  some 
almost  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  in  nine  gardens  choicest  morsels.  I  stopped  their  nuu 
out  of  ten,  8age  is  grown  and  treated  as  a  per-  broken  glaas  and  mortar,  bat  in  a  night  ot 
ennial  (which  it  is),  and  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  m^e  a  circuit  and  came  in 
i.e.f  when  a  fie^h  stock  of  young  plants  is  wanted ;  again.  I  set  a  steel  trap  at  the  mouth  of 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  tosee  their  runs.  This  they  absolutely  took  twsy 
it  growing  in  some  ont-of-the-way  place,  and  never  saw  it  afterwards.  (I  presume,  of  c 
the  year’s  requirements  depending  entirely  that  one  of  them  got  caught  in  it,  perhsp*. 
on  a  few  old  scraggy  plants  of  it,  may  be  his  tail  or  one  foot;  and  thus  dragged 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  years  rid.  Instead  of  I  was  told  to  oatcb  one  alive,  if  potfihje; 
this  old  and  rongh-and-ready  system  of  growing  tar  it,  as  per  your  oorreapondent,  **  M.  W 
Sage,  I  would  recommend  those  who  are  de-  advice.  I  did  so.  I  positively  dipped  the 
sirons  of  obtaining  the  best  results  to  treat  it  into  a  backet  of  tar,  overhead  and  ears, 
henceforth  as  an  annual,  and  thereby  ensure  let  him  run.  Whether  his  neighbours  no 
success  as  a  certainty.  Sow  seed  at  once  in  pans  from  him  or  not,  they  did  not  run  from  De¬ 
fined  with  a  compost  consisting  of  finely  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  return  tbreefcj 
sifted  soil,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  place  them  in  a  though  to  revenge  the  insult  to  their 
brisk  heat,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  large  relation.  One  day  we  went  to  remove  ac 
enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  in  shaUow  dremer  out  of  our  back  kitchen.  At  the 
boxes  or  in  frames  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  it  I  found  an  immense  run,  and  she 
apart  each  way.  There  they  may  remain  till  inches  from  the  ground  they  b^  esteo  & 
end  of  April,  and  after  being  duly  hardened  off.  Into  one  of  the  drawers.  There  1 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  rows  a  foot  they  had  made  a  neat.  Not  only  that,  hot  1  > 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  plant  from  plant  as  much  of  my  neighbour’s  oil  cake  to  ^  ' 
in  the  rows.  Previous  to  planting,  the  ground  bold  in  my  two  bands.  They  had  workodz 

should  be  dug  and  well  manured  with  newly  into  the  cupboard  where  the  cake  wtf  kept* 

^collected  horse-droppings,  and  be  rakedUbv^  carried  it  into  my  bouse  to  eat  it  io  F 
afterwards  with  a  fine- toothed  rakop  Should  the  ruppano;  This  waa  rather  startliog  to  " 
weather  prove  dry  at  the  time  oil  plating,  iia.  1  i'eieiclved  to  keep  two  cats  and  let  m; 
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Ht  terner  hare  the  ran  of  the  honse,  which  had 
•  ue>ired  eftect  better  by  far  tbaa  poison, 
4iaase  the  dead  bodies  are  such  a  nuisance. — 
JWia 


^  ANSWBItS  TO  QUBBIBS. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS.) 

- 11050.— arubs  In  new  eotl.— These  aie 
a  larro  of  the  daddy  longlegs  (Tipula 
csBcea),  The  males  are  first  on  the  wing, 
id  may  be  seen  in  July  searching  among 
e  plants  for  the  female  as  she  emerges  from 
te  soil,  as  ehe  does,  like  the  shoots  of  some  her* 
MxooB  plants,  only  black.  This  black-pointed 
imuli  soon  opens  in  the  sun,  and  liberates  a 
autiful  wing^  insect  much  larger  than  the 
ale.  The  disgusting  progeny,  the  leather 
nb,  is  perpetuated  the  following  spring. 
J.  D.  E.”  recommends  soot.  It  has  no  effect 
)on  them.  A  lamp  will  not  enable  one  to  see 
em.  They  are  just  the  colour  of  old  garden 
il,  where  they  are  most  numerous,  especially 
town  gardens.  It  was  in  such  a  garden  I 
•at  made  their  acquaintance,  though  an  old 
nateur.  The  soil  of  such  gardens  should  be 
iTted  away  to  the  depth  of  8  feet.  It  would 
aka  good  top-dressing  if  well  mixed  with  an 
[oal  bulk  of  linoe  ;  as  it  is,  in  many  cases,  it 
‘velops  every  form  of  insect  pest.  If  the  old 
•or  soil  could  be  exchanged  for  good  loam, 
»ere  would  be  an  end  of  many  of  these  vermin 
r  years  to  come.  1  find  the  best  way  to  deal 
ith  them  is  to  catch  and  kill,  and  now  is  the 
me,  before  asters  or  other  delicate  things  are 
anted  out.  Bring  a  few  wild  Daisies  from  the 
ilds,  and  plant  them  singly  about  the  vacant 
irders.  lu  about  a  week  take  an  old  cup  with 
me  salt  in  the  bottom,  and  with  a  pointed 
ick  6crai»  away  the  soil  all  round  these 
aisies.  i  on  will  find  these  grubs  in  hundreds, 
om  a  quarter  to  an  inch  in  length.  Throw 
em  into  the  cup  ;  the  salt  kills  them  instantly. 

Y  this  means  a  border  may  be  almost  cleared 
4ore  the  plants  are  ready.  To  sow  seeds 
here  they  exist  is  useless,  and  to  plant  any- 
ling  worth  growing  is  to  court  failure— Asters 
ul  Comfiowera  especially.  Some  plants,  such 
■ » ^^tooks,  they  do  not  touch,  if  there  is  any 
her  food.— G.  B. 

10969.— Usee  of  greenhonaea.— The  two 
5US68  which  are  planted  with  Vines  can 
aroely  be  better  utilised,  the  more  especially 
I  you  say  you  have  but  little  time,  and  do  not 
ire  to  spend  much  money  on  the  garden.  The 
incipal  work  in  connection  with  vineries, 
depradent  of  the  daily  routine  of  air  giving, 
'o,  is  the  stopping  of  the  shoots  and  thinning 
M  berrios— all  light  and  pleasant  work,  and 
«ily  enough  done  with  a  little  practice  and 
tperieuco.  If  the  borders  are  outside,  the  roots 
iU  find  moistare  enough  in  a  general  way,  and 
Mre  will  be  no  need  to  trouble  about  watering, 
he  small  heated  house  would  prove  useful  for 
lowing  a  miscellaneons  collection  of  flowering 
id  other  plants,  and  not  being  large  the  work 
icurred  thereby  would  not  be  great.  The  re- 
Miniog  structure,  which  is  unheated,  would  do 
Wll  for  Tea  and  other  Roses,  or  Peaches,  or  both, 
tCamelias  might  be  planted  out  in  it,  with  a 
Hoses  on  the  roof,  or  seml-hardy  climbers, 
Jeh  as  Paseiflora  coorulea,  Lapagerias,  Clematis 
i^risa,  tax  It  would  also  form  a  fine  shelter 
«  Ctaronthemums  in  autumn,  and  it  might 
*  filled  with  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots  in  sum- 
Mr,  as  these  die  down  in  autumn,  are  stored 
my  (or  the  winter,  and  do  not  start  again  till 
iprU  -J.  C.  B. 


11099.— Out  flowers  for  proflt.— It 

not  be  advisable  to  grow  any  of  the  plants 
mention  to  supply  out  flowers  for  market, 

®oept  the  Camellias,  and  of  these  the  white 
m  are  the  best,  and  will  pay  well  if  you 
get  them  into  flower  about  Christmas, 
dheot  and  mollis  Azaleas  are  certainly  very 
ptty,  but  not  very  profitable  to  grow  for  mar- 
jjt.  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  Fuchsias  are  of 
mtle  value  for  the  market  as  cut  flowers.  If 
p  hid  heat  to  bring  into  flower  white  Roman 
"yidnths  and  some  of  the  white  Indian  Azaleas, 

18  A.  Narcissiflora,  by  the  end  of  December 
jte  Christinas)  and  daring  January,  they  would 
Wareadymle.  YoushouldgrowagoodcoUection  nous 
JJtt  Boses,  especially  Marechal  Kiel,  as  I  bey  ahd  todoi 
there  is  more  demand  for  It  thtaany  otheil  xp 

^  can  manage  to  grow  and  flower  Knchaitf  iKSSr  ^ 
mionica,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Garde-  '  '  ‘ 


nias,  you  will  manage  to  market  them  better  than 
most  other  things.  Lilinm  candidum  would  also 
be  a  good  thing  to  grow.  The  prices  rise  and 
fall  according  to  demand  and  the  quantity 
the  market.— J.  Robertson,  Coivdenknowes. 

11132. — Fiah  as  manure. — Fish  forms  an 
excellent  manure,  but  it  is  so  offensive 
that  few  people  care  to  use  it  A  market  gar¬ 
dener  told  me  the  other  day  that  ho  oouid  get  cart 
loads  of  it  but  he  added  that  he  did  not  care 
to  cart  it  home,  as  one  cannot  go  into  the  fields 
while  it  is  being  osed.  The  neighbours  also 
complain  of  it  as  a  nuisance.  Dry  earth  or  dry 
charred  rnbbish  are  both  deodorisers,  and  would 
take  away  the  bad  smell.  It  could  be  dug  in  at 
once,  and  is  excellent  for  all  garden  crops. 
Pound  the  oyster  shells  up  with  a  hammer,  or 
crush  them  some  way.  I  would  not  advise 
calcining  them.— J .  D.  E. 

-  The  refuse  of  fish  is  in  some  districts 
largely  used  as  a  manure,  and  a  good  manure 
it  is.  It  owes  its  qualities  to  its  oils,  etc.,  but 
the  bones  are  even  more  valuable,  as  they  con¬ 
sist  principally  of  phosphates  of  lime,  the  value 
of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  explanation. 
The  shells  should  be  pounded  and  mixed  with 
the  other  portions,  and  k«‘pt  for  six  months  in  a 
heap  in  the  dry,  covering  the  heap  with  mould. 

I  donotlike  theideaof  applying  it  in  a  fresh  state, 
as  I  am  sure  it  causes  the  ground  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  insects,  as  is  the  case  with  butcher’s 
refuse.  I  should  not  apply  any  unfermented 
fish  to  the  vines,  as  it  causes  a  rapid  but  diseased 
growth.  In  the  garden  it  is  most  powerful,  and 
is  a  splendid  manure  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kitchen  garden  :  but,  perhaps,  its  effects  are 
greater  on  Asparagus  than  on  any  other  crop, 
donbtlets,  on  account  of  Asparagus  being  a  salt 
loving  plant.  The  best  mould  for  Adiantums  is  a 
compost  of  sandy  peat  with  a  little  leaf-mould. 
This  is  the  best  time  for  dividing  the  plants.  If 
you  mix  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal  with  the  mould,  it 
will  be  very  beneficial  in  many  ways.  There  was 
a  most  valuable  article  in  Gardening  Illus¬ 
trated  on  the  culture  of  Adiantums  about 
October  or  November  last,  which  every  amateur 
would  find  of  great  service.— J.  W. 


11145.— Olimbers  for  warm  fernery.— 
**  Hants  ”  will  find  Lapageria  rosea  and  its 
variety,  alba,  magniBcent  climbers  for  his  warm 
fernery,  which  he  says  does  not  get  much  son, 
If  a  good  stout  plant  of  the  old  deliciously- 
scented  Heliotrope  be  trained  on  the  back  wall 
and  judioiously  pruned  to  induce  a  bushy  habit, 
it  will  give  a  profusion  of  its  sweet  flowers 
throngh  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  Perhaps 
the  finest  of  all  climbers  for  a  warm  greenhouse 
is  the  sweet  white  and  free  flowering  Stephanotis 
floribnnda.  It  is  a  noble  plant  for  catting  for 
bouquets  or  decorative  purposes.  It  requires 
frequent  applications  of  the  garden  engine  to 
keep  it  clean,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  in  a 
fernery.  Any  free  growing  and  flowering 
Fuchsia  will  al?o  thrive  well  in  such  a  situation, 
and  afford  a  profusion  of  bloom. — W.  Phillips, 
Hoole,  Chewier, 

11110.— Oultiure  of  Sunflowers.— "  Eve” 
wishes  to  plant  one  third  of  an  acre  with  Sun¬ 
flowers  :  —Half  a  pound  of  seed  will  be  sufficient 
if  this  is  sown  very  thinly  in  driUs  2  inches 
deep  and  1  foot  apart  on  a  warm  border.  They 
may  be  planted  ont  when  6  inches  or  7  inches 
hi^  in  April,  or  the  land  may  be  formed  into 
drills  2.feet  apart,  and  the  seed  sown  2  inches 
deep,  afterwards  thinning  the  young  plants  to 
1  foot  apart  in  the  drills.  Keep  clean  and  hoe 
up  like  Potatoes  when  the  stems  have  attained 
a  height  of  1  foot.  The  ground  should  have  a 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  previous  to  planting. 
— W.  Phillips,  Hoole,  Chester. 


11108.— Flowers  for  oottage  garden. 
— ”  Cottager  ”  should  get  a  few  packets  of  hardy 
annuals,  such  as  Marigolds,  Candytuft  (white, 
crimson,  and  purple).  Chrysanthemums  in, 
variety,  Clarkia,  Godetia,  Lilium  grandiflorum, 
Mignonette,  Nasturtium,  Sllene,  Sweet  Pea, 
Nemophila,  and  Eschscholtzia.  Sow  about  the 
middleof  April.— J.  Robertson,  Corvdenkrkotees. 

10992.— Doable  glazing.— From  experience 
I  would  say,  do  not  have  the  roof  of  any  glass¬ 
house  doable  glazed.  It  certainly  is  warmer, 
i|ri,  but  the  gain  in  thia  way  is 
the  plants,  which,  through  the 
idtidh  of  light,  become  tender  and 


surfaces  become  coated  with  green  slime,  and 
then  it  is  as  if  the  house  were  perpetually 
shaded,  and  the  glass  can  never  be  washed 
clean  unless  the  upper  squares  are  taken  out.  It 
is  only  in  cold  cliraates  where  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  out  frost  that 
doable  glazing  is  advisable.— J.  C.  B. 

11089.— Peas  and  mice.— Get  a  few 
branches  of  Furze  or  Gorse  and  chop  them  up 
into  about  inch  lengths,  and  cover  the  Peas 
with  the  Gorse  before  covering  them  with  earth. 
It  is  a  plan  I  always  adopt,  and  with  the  best 
results.  I  frequently  find  the  holes  of  the  mice 
down  to  the  Furze,  but  never  further.  If  the 
ground,  like  mine,  is  heavy,  the  Gorse  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Peas,  as  it  tends  to  keep  it  open, 
and  the  Peas  grow  all  the  better  for  it. — R.  V. 

11160.— Hops  as  manure.- Spent  hops 
will  make  good  manure  mixed  with  other 
matter  of  a  more  stimulating  nature,  snob  as 
guano  and  a  little  loam  or  potting  stuff  to  form 
a  compost.  But  a  still  better  use  may  be  made 
of  them,  viz.,  if  mixed  with  leaves  or  manure 
they  will  make  excellent  hotbeds  for  starting 
seeds  or  young  cuttings  in  spring,  in  addition 
to  assisting  to  make  up  a  Cucumber  bed  when 
mixed  with  rather  long  stable  manure. — W. 
Phillips,  Hoole,  Chester. 

11149.— Freeing  Grass  from  Moss.— 
Continually  cutting  the  Grass  close  year  after 
year  without  applying  any  stimulant  weakens 
the  Grass  and  causes  Moss  to  grow.  If  you  will 
apply  about  two  dressings  of  guano  daring  the 
season,  the  Grass  will  become  luxuriant  at  the 
expense  of  the  Moss.— J.  D.  E. 

Rake  away  all  the  Moss  possible  with  a 
steel  rake  in  the  first  place,  then  mix  together 
fresh  slaked  lime  and  fine  soil,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  of  lime  to  two  of  soil,  spread  over 
the  lawn  about  an  inch  thick,  and  brush  in.  This 
will  improve  the  Grass  and  destroy  the  Moss.  If 
the  Grass  is  thin  sow  a  few  fine  Grass  seeds,  such 
as  Cynosnrus  cristatua  and  Festnea  tenuifolia. 
— W.  Harris,  Barnstaple. 

11154— Cucumbers  and  Strawberries. —The 
beet  Cucumber  is  Telegraph,  and  the  beet  Strawberry 
President.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  name  the  beat  Straw- 
beny,  as  it  would  be  to  name  the  best  Rote.  Sir  Joseph 
Psxton,  Keen's  Seedling,  or  British  Qneen  might  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  President  by  some  growers.— J.  D.  E. 

- "  Yonng  Gardener*' will  And  the  following  the  best 

varieties  of  Cucumber  for  growing  in  a  frame,  being 
immensely  prolifle,  of  good  quality,  and  hardy,  and  msy 
be  grown  ml  the  year  round :— Phenomenon,  Monro’s 
Dulm  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dickson's  All  the  Year  Round. 
Perhaps  the  last  Is  the  best.  Telegraph  cannot  bo 
surpassed  for  summer  cultivation,  Imt  presuming 
“  Young  Gardener "  wants  to  mske  up  a  bed  at  once, 
he  should  go  in  for  All  the  Year  Round  or  Phenomenon. — 
W.  P. 

Yon  can  have  no  better  Cucumber  than  Rollis- 
son's  Telegraph.  Two  splendid  Strawberries  are  Dr. 
Hogg  aud  Preiident.— W.  Harris,  Barnstaple. 

11139.— Timber  trees  with  effective  Ibliage.- 
Certainly  the  best  timber  trees  you  oouid  plant  would  be 
Purple  and  Common  Beech,  as  these  retain  their  leaves 
throng!)  sntnmn  and  a  great  part  of  winter,  and  are  also 
very  pretty  during  summer.  The  Scarlet  Oak  is  pretty, 
but  a  slow  grower,  and  sheds  its  foliage  early.— W. 
Phillips,  Boole,  Chester. 

11114.— Soil  for  perennlstlB.— If  *‘T.  L.'*  will  add 
aahpit  manure  to  his  stiff  clayey  loam,  and  will  incor¬ 
porate  the  same,  he  will  find  It  the  very  best  way  of 
improving  the  soil  and  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of  most 
hardy  perennials,  but  deep  cultivation  is  of  the  utmost' 
importance,  also  good  diidnage;  fork  over  twice.— 
W.  PHILLIPS,  Boole,  Chester. 

11150.— Hope  as  manure.— The  spent  hops  from 
breweries  are  often  used  as  manure,  and  do  well  for 
Potatoes  and  other  kitchen  garden  crops.  They  are  also 
scattered  amongst  young  Turnip  and  Cabbage  plants  to 
destroy  the  Turnip-fly.  They  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  a 
greenhouse.— J.  D.  R. 

Yon  may  use  ttiese  in  the  kitchen  garden  In  the 
same  way  yon  would  manure.  I  have  seen  them  placed 
between  rows  of  Cabbage  plants  with  the  best  results.— 

W.  Harris,  Barnstaple, 

11188.— Varlesated  Ferna— Pteris  tricolor  is  one 
..  the  most  beannfnl  of  this  class ;  Pteris  cretica  alba 
lineata  is  also  distinct  and  handsome ;  Lastrsoa  Goldieana 
^htly  variegated  and  la  a  handsome  hardy  Fern.— 

J.  D.  E. 

1114S.  —  Flowering  the  Bucharls.— You  have 
done  quite  right  so  ter.  Keep  the  plant  comparatively, 
dry  until  the  second  week  in  April,  water  it  freely  then, 
and  place  it  in  a  temperature  of  60'^  to  66**:  it  will  doubt- 
lower  in  May  with  that  treatment.— J.  D.  K. 

11166  —Grass  for  shady  placa— Poa  nemoralis  is 
grass  that  is  found  natnrallv  in  shady  places.  Sow  at 
OBoe  in  floe  soil,  and  keep  well  rolled  and  cut  often,  and 
you  will  have  a  good  close  sward  where  few  of  the  other 
will  exist.- W.  Harris,  Barnstaple. 

11067  irimf^hure.— A  mixture  of  mustard 

and  water  used  hot  will  kul  the  worms  in  the  manure. — 

11^!— psTO  &08*l>ierry$F^^  may 


enfeebled,  in  the  course  of  time,  too,  the  inner  •  liSS-f  Ajwi  street,  London. 
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D.  H.  Q.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  I>rurT 

Lane,  London. - Sphinx.  —  Apply  to  Mr.  R.  w. 

Beachey,  Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. - F.  Farrar. — 

The  water  would  circulate  perfectly  provided  the  drop 
is  not  loiter  than  the  boiler. 


C.  SpiUer.—Dxa  best  book  on  the  subject  Is  the 
"Kitchen  and  Market  Garden  "by  C.  W.  Shaw.  Pub- 

Hatted  by  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  London. - Graham 

Hoxise.—  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  Royal  Ilort.  S<ic.  Gardens,  Sonth 
Kensington,  London. 

Dnll  — Try  Messrs  K.  G.  Henderson  and  Sone.  Pine 

Apple  Nursery,  Kdgware  Rood.  London. - X.  T.  Z.— 

Get  a  catalogue  from  some  good  Rose  grower,  such  as 
Paul,  of  Cbeshunt ;  Cant,  of  Colchester,  Ac. 

Red  —Tobacco  powder  can  be  got  at  any  respectable 
seed  shop. - Miss  Turner.— Try  Mr.  Thompson,  Seeds¬ 

man,  Taveni  Street,  Ipswich. 

E  O.  AbeU.—'We  know  of  no  such  list - E.  C.— Send 

to  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  seedsman.  Tavern  Street,  Ips¬ 
wich,  for  hU  descriptive  seed  catalogue. 

J.  B.  R  —  We  cannot  as  a  rule  name  tradesmen,  but 
no  doubt  yon  will  find  what  you  want  if  you  look  through 
our  advertisement  columns. 


Names  of  Plants.— Jef.—l,  Maranta  zebrlna  • 
2,  Centradenia  rosea  ;  S.Sanchesla  nobiUs  ;  4,  Lycaate  cru* 

enta. - M.  RitfoiU  — Helleborus  atrorubens  ;  1,  Nephro' 

diummolle;  2,Aspidlumfalcatum. - G.Cooper  -Frobabir 

Cnckle  Pippin,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  from  one  small  speci¬ 
men.  Cannot  you  take  grafts  from  the  blown-down  tree 

and  so  secure  the  sort? - A'cma.— Bryophyllum  caly- 

cinum. - W.  G.  Finden—Barago  orientalis.  The  varie¬ 

ties  of  the  common  Box  are  almost  endless.  There 
appears  to  be  only  two  species  represented  by  four 
numbers.  No.  5  being  Buxus  balearica.  1,  Buxus  sem- 
pervlrena  japonica ;  3,  B.  s  latifolla ;  4,  B.  sempervirens ; 

one  without  name  or  number,  B  s.  longifolia. - if.  C. 

WoodrffZ*.- Aspidistra  lurida  variegata. 


Rules  for  Correspondents.— AH  eommunieor 
tions/or  insertion  should^  dearly  and  oondsdy  written 
on  one  side  qf  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR. 
Letters  relating  to  business  to  the  PUBUSHXR.  The  name 
and  address  qf  the  sender  ts  required,  in  addition  to  any 
nom  de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Aiisxotrs  to  Queries 
should  altoays  bear  the  number  and  title  gf  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  qf 
Gardbrinq  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  bqfore  the 
day  qf  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  tmeries  and 
oommunicaiions  the  week  they  are  reosived.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  serU  to  us  again. 

Namincf  lilants.— Four  plants,  firuits,  or /lowers  only 
ean  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  nams 
varieties  qf  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a 
specialist  who  has  ths  means  qf  comparison  at  hand.  Any 
communication  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  nams 
should  always  accompany  the  pareeC 


11^04.— Pansies  for  exhibition —Will  someone 
who  understands  Pansies  help  me  with  their  experience  T 
Last  year  1  went  to  a  Pansy  show,  and  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  thought  1  should  like  to 
grow  some  like  them.  Being  a  novice,  1  took  down  the 
names  of  the  winning  blooms  as  a  guide.  Hince  then  1 
have  been  getting  aU  the  knowledge  I  could  on  their 
points  and  cnltnre,  and  have  bought  some  plants.  I  am 
now  wondering  whether  1  have  not  made  a  mistake  in 
my  selection  in  two  classes  viz.,  white  and  yellow 
grounds.  I  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  aforesaid 
exhibition  and  partly  by  the  descrti^ion  given  by  Mr. 
Henderson  in  Uardbrinq  Illustratbd  some  months 
since.  I  have  got  white  and  yellow  gronnds  with  the  two 
top  petals  of  one  colour  only.  Now,  Mr.  Shepperson 
tells  ns  in  Gardbrimo  Illustrated  for  March  1  that 
the  belting  mast  completely  surround  the  enter  edge  of 
the  flower.  If  this  is  correct,  all  the  belted  show  Pan¬ 
sies  that  I  saw  exhibited  were  not  the  beat  kinds,  neither 
are  these  the  best  that  I  have  purchased.  I  see  Mr. 
Shepperson  advertises  himself  as  a  florist,  so  I  suppose 
he  muat  know  all  about  Pansies.  Btill  I  do  not  feel  quite 
saiiafled,  as  I  may  get  dis  luallfled  if  1  exhibited  my 
blooms  and  they  are  not  the  correct  sorts.—  Ureasy 
Novicb. 


11205.— Plants  for  corridor.— I  have  taken  a  house 
at  East  Dulwich,  having  an  almost  due  east  and  west 
aspect,  and  have  an  idea  of  erecting  a  lean-to  greenhouse 
against  the  back,  so  as  fo  form  a  corridor  from  the  baok 
parlour  window  (a  French  one)  looking  west  into  the 
garden,  taking  in  the  kitchen  window  looking  north.  It 
may  be  a  point  westward,  so  that  this  part  of  the  house 
only  gets  a  little  of  the  afternoon  sun  in  summer.  Would 
it  be  worth  while  to  do  this  7  And,  if  so,  what  would  be 
suitable  to  train  against  the  wall,  and  what  plants  in 
general  to  cultivate  ?  I  have  a  goodly  number  of  cool 
greenhonse  plants.  Would  a  Clematis  flammnla  succeed 
against  tbe  north  wall  outside?  If  not,  what  would  be 
betUr  ?— G.  S.  B. 


11206.— Plgr  manure  tor  vemtaDlee.— 1  have 
some  pig  manure,  and  much  of  it  u  In  a  rather  fresh 
state,  and  as  I  want  to  grow  a  few  vegetables  vor  fine, 
such  as  Leeks,  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  a  few 
other  things,  1  fear  to  use  the  manure  in  an  nnrotten 
state.  I  can  get  a  small  quantity  of  night  soil,  and  also 
a  small  quanty  of  poultry  manure,  which  is  mixed  with 
flnely-siiied  coal  ashes.  Wonld  it  be  better  not  to  use 
tbe  pig  manure  in  its  present  state,  but  instead  of  it 
use  the  night  soil  sparingly,  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  1 
can  ?  Also,  how  can  1  bMt  use  the  poultry  manure  ? 
Should  I  mix  it  with  tbe  night  soil,  or  use  it  by  itself  ? 
Ought  it  to  be  dug  into  the  groond,  or  Just  used 
as  a  top-dressing  ?— W.  B. 

11207.— Drawlnflr  water  from  a  well.— I  shaH  be 
greatly  obliged  if  yon  will  advise  nm  of  the  beat  pi 
without  incurring  much  expew, 
gardens  1  have  (RiULide  tbe  towu.  I  Thaywi 
of  a  hill  fadnil^  south.  In  tnbse'lrV  well 
feet  deep ;  the  water  lemalos  abont  feet  dec^^The 


well  is  fed  by  a  small  deep  nndergronnd  spring  of  water, 
. .  .  of  it.  The  ■ 


which  alowly  flows  throogh  the  bottom  of  it.  The  former 
tenant  drew  the  water  up  with  a  backet  and  cord,  bat 
that  plan  is  too  labortou*.  Would  some  kind  of  pomp 
answer  in  water  so  shallow,  and  conld  any  apparatus 
with  hose  be  attached  for  throwing  wster  over  any  part, 
or  would  a  water-barrow,  with  syringe  and  hose,  be  best  7 
Conld  anyone  tell  me  the  price  I  should  give  for  both  ?— 
OLD  SUBSCBIBKR. 

1I20S.— Bvergreen  hardy  plants.— I  shall  be 
much  obliged  for  the  names  of  some  thoroughly  hardy 
outdoor  plants  which  do  not  die  down  and  totally  dis¬ 
appear  during  the  winter.  1  do  not  mean  shrubs,  such 
as  Laurustiuns,  Ac,  bat  flowering  plants.  My  garden  is 
a  new  one,  and  so  far,  the  only  visible  remains  in  the 
winter  of  all  its  fulness  and  summer  greenneu,  are  Wall¬ 
flowers,  scarlet  Peutstemons,  comaion  Pinks,  Pansies, 
and  Forget- me- N Ota.  The  numerous  labels  markiug  the 
hidden  roots  make  the  garden  look  like  a  doll's  grave¬ 
yard.  How  can  one  flU  up  between  the  spring  flowering 
plants  and  the  herbaceous  summer  ones,  sneh  as  Phloxes. 
Spirtoas,  Sweet  Williams,  so  as  to  look  green  and  cheerful 
in  the  depth  of  winter  7— ELADNYT. 

11209.— Seed  Potatoea.— Owing  to  the  mild  winter, 
my  Potatoes  are  all  sprouted,  although  I  have  them  laid 
out  singly  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  place.  If  they  are  left 
alone  until  time  for  planting,  they  will  have  very  Ion 
shoots.  Would  It  infure  the  crop  if  I  were  to  break  ol 
the  shoots  now,  or  when  1  plant  7  An  aaiuaintance  of 
mine  tells  me  be  always  breaks  off  the  shoot  when  he  is 
planting,  and  says  his  crops  come  up  regular,  and  are 
always  good.  Any  information  would  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  by— A  Yourq  Tatbr. 

11210  —Black  Thorn  tolling.— 1  have  about  three 
acres  of  Black  Thorn,  soil  clay  with  substratum  of 
chalk.  It  has  been  planted  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
and  has  never  dune  well,  and  now  the  tops  of  nearly  all 
the  plants  are  covered  with  Mobs,  and  the  ground 
beneath  a'so.  Can  anyone  explain  the  canse,  and  give  a 
remedy  7  There  is  p'eoty  of  Blackthorn  on  the  adjoining 
fences  which  is  not  affected. -S.  C. 


autumn  of  1880  7  It  was  moved  about  eighteen  nx 
ago,  but  neither  before  nor  since  that  time  haa  H  tk 
ont  more  than  two  or  three  shoots  in  tbe  three 
men  1  have  had  it.— Sphirx. 


11223 .— Seakale  —How  may  times  may  this  U 
Would  liquid  mannre  be  obje^onable  aa  a  stiai 
while  U  is  being  forced  7  Is  there  any  meant  of  cs 
the  roots  to  mature  quickly  snd  to  go  to  rest,  so 
be  ready  for  early  forcing  ?  '>h  hat  is  the  best  nuth 
propagation  7—  Lbx. 


11211.— ChrTBanthemum  outtlOBS.- 1  have 
dozen  or  more  Chrysanthemnm  cuttings  planted  in  two 
large  pots  last  November.  They  have  aD  struck,  but 
look  somewhat  weak.  They  are  in  a  glsssbonse  (with¬ 
out  heat)  outside  a  drawing- room  When  should  1  pot 
them  sei^rately,  and  in  what  soli,  and  bow  soon  should 
1  torn  them  out-of-doors?  They  are  all  good  sorts— Mn. 

Rnndle,  Elaine,  Lady  Selhorne,  «ko.— M.  A.  B. 

11212 -Hvaolntha  after  flowerlngr.— WUl  any 
reader  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  Hyacinths  in 
glaues  which  have  done  flowering  ?  Can  I  plant  them 
in  wet  sand,  or  shall  I  pour  water  quite  out  of  glasses 
and  let  roota  dry  7  Information  also  required  as  to  after 
treatment  of  ontUngs  struck  in  water.  Are  they  lo  be 

flanted  in  moist  earth  or  sand,  as  even  with  good  roots 
And  they  gradually  die  off  7  Ought  water  cuttings  to  be 
shaded?— MRS  B. 

11213.— Water  not  droulatlQff  in  pipee.— Csn 
any  reader  tell  me  the  canse  of  my  hot  water  pipes  not 
acting  right?  My  house  is  70  feet  by  10  feet  I  have 
three  rows  of  pipes  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.  1 
can  only  get  two  pipes  warm  out  of  tbe  four,  unless  I 
make  a  large  Are,  wen  the  pipei  make  a  noise,  and  ihe 
water  rolls  np  and  down  tbe  pipes,  the  water  in  the  tank 
bubbles  np  like  a  plug  in  the  street,  so  1  cannot  get  any 
regular  heat— J.  C. 

11214.— Vine  leaves  fallinff  off  — What  is  the 
cause  of  vine  leaves  falling  off?  The  berries  seem  to  be 
setting  all  rl  ht,  b  it  now  the  leaves  are  beginning  to 
tarn  brown  and  wither.  The  same  thing  happened  last 
year.  Is  there  some  defect  In  the  drainsga  of  the  vine 
border- too  much  water  or  too  little  giveu  it?  The  vine 
border  is  inside.  The  heat  of  greenhouse  is  about  70*.— 

8.  W. 

11215.— Inasots  and  Roese.>A  friend  of  mine 
living  in  Trinidad  wishes  to  know  how  an  insect  very 
much  resembling  a  lady-bird  can  be  destroyed,  as  the 
same  eats  into  the  core  of  the  Rose  and  thus  destroys  the 
bloom  ;  also,  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  greenfly  intest¬ 
ing  Bose  trees?  Any  information  as  to  the  above  would 
greatly  oblige.— Vlita  Bblla. 

11216.— Waape.  — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  an 
effectual  method  of  keeping  wasps  ont  of  my  vinery  f 
Beer  and  sugar  bottles  I  find  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the 
destrnction  of  the  fruit.  Is  there  any  means  of  tracing 
them  to  their  nests?  How  can  nests  discovered  in 
thatched-roofs  and  other  inflammable  placea  be  de¬ 
stroyed  7— Lbx, 

11217.— Paaeion  Flower  not  blooming-— 1  have  a 
Passion  Flower  in  my  front  garden  (southerly  aspect) 
trained  to  the  front  of  the  house.  It  it  between  two  and 
three  years  old.  bat  has  never  flowered.  It  has  lost  only 
a  few  of  its  leaves  this  winter.  Shonid  it  now  be  cut 
down,  and  if  so,  to  whst  extent  7— J.  G. 

11218.— Plants  tor  window  oaae.— 1  am  having  a 
glass  case  made  to  go  outside  a  sitting  room  window. 

Being  quite  a  novlca,  1  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  flowers 
to  grow  in  it,  so  as  to  have  a  constant  succession  of  blooms 
till  late  into  the  antamn.  The  window  faces  the  south, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  heat.  The  case  will  be  44 
inches  high,  14  inches  deep,  and  33  inches  wide.— J.  A. 

11219.— Pottlnff  Heliotropes. -1  have  an  Heliotrope 
in  a  6-tnoh  pot ;  it  is  about  2^  feet  high,  and  has  been 
flowering  up  to  a  month  ago,  when  I  pinched  off  the 
buds,  as  they  did  not  come  out  well.  It  mu  half  a  doxen 
leaves  on  each  shoot  Should  1  repot  it,  and  In  what 
sized  pot  7— An  Am stbur. 

11220.— Arum  Idly.- 1  have  an  Arnm  Lily  two  years 
old,  which  has  not  flowered  yet.  It  always  gets  plenty 
of  water,  and  is  never  without  leaves  ;  it  is  In  a  6-in  oh 

Kt  Should  it  be  put  into  an  8-iach  or  8-inch  pot  7  I  will 
much  obliged  if  any  reader  will  tell  me  how  to  treat 
the  plant  that  it  may  flower.— Arum  Lily. 

11221.— Fine-leaved  Beffonlas.— I  want  to  know 
when  the  large-leaved  Begonias  should  be  repotted,  and 
how  the  ngly  long  stalk  can  be  hidden  7  Shonld  they  be 
cut  in  any  vray  7  They  are  in  a  cold  greenhouse  on  the 
sonth  weet  side  of  the  boose,  Jost  outside  a  udii- 

dow.— M.8.B. 

11222.— Giant  Ivy.— Can  auyon<s\i»&B»SiiJ''iioOf  . 

Induce  growth  in  .  olnot  Irj  which  aWpaTG  H 


11224.— Heatlnir  Mreenbouee  firom  kite 
Are.— Can  any  of  your  leaders  tell  me  if  It  la  poislb 
best  a  lean-to  greenhouse  from  the  kitchen  Are. 
whet  kind  of  a  boiler  would  be  required?  tbe  p 
bouse  would  would  stand  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
facing  south.— O.  K  B. 

11225.— Large  Hazel  Nut  tree.— I  was  tskh 
walk  through  a  plantation  the  other  day  at  Boshill 
to  my  snrprise,  I  found  a  Hazel  Nat  tree  lately  hi 
down,  measuring  over  6  feet  in  drcnnifereTite  : 
clear  from  the  roots,  and  quite  a  clear  stem.  Is  Ud 
unusual  sUe7— Corylus. 

Ii226.-Plant8  tor  bed  under  greenboi 
stage.— 1  have  a  cold  greenhouse  with  bed  under  tb 
What  oonld  I  grow  in  It  7  1  should  like  Fern  i 
Mosses,  but  am  afraid  the  drip  from  planta  above  v: 
injure  them.  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  lot 
advice.  -A.  H. 

11227.— azaleas  over  potted.— I  have  two  Aak 
which,  during  my  abeence  from  home  last  autumn,  f 
repotted  into  pots  too  large  for  them  ;  this  year  li 
have  not  flowered,  and  the  leaves,  except  a  few  it  i 
point  of  each  item,  bare  fallen  off  What  ska!'  I 
with  them  7  Any  hinta  wiU  oblige  -  K.  £.  H. 

11228.— Polyantbusee  not  flowering.— wir  i 
that  tbe  cotte^rs  about  here  have  such  a  proftukx 
Polyanthoies,  Wallflowers,  Ac,  in  flower  when  ooni 
only  In  s  state  of  green?  If  the  soli  is  at  faolt  I  csc| 
8>me  sand,  and  have  plenty  of  stable  manure.— ai  q 
8UBSCR1BBR. 

11229.— Climbers  tor  sunless  walla— will  vat 
tell  me  of  a  suitable  climbing  plant  for  a  wall  *b 
gets  little  or  no  son,  and  what  u  the  best  trvstmtat 
promote  the  growth  of  Ivy  7  I  hare  two  plsnti  vtt 
make  little  or  no  progress.  The  soil  la  clay.— A.  J 

11230.— Mealy  bug  on  planta— I  wonld  be  gW 
know  of  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  mealy  bug?  It  I 
got  into  my  forcing  house  and  covered  sti  i 
Coleuses.  I  have  tried  powdered  sulphur,  bat  to 
0.  G. 

11231  — Gooseberry  trees  and  cateipllisrf 
Csn  anythlnR  be  done  to  Gooseberry  trees  at  tnh  ma 
in  order  to  pren^nt  tbe  leaves  from  being  derounJ  i 
caterpillars  daring  the  summer  7  -  P. V.  M. 

11232.— Europaaa  pendelata.— I  had  s  pu 
given  me,  and  was  tola  the  name  of  it  waa  Esm 
pendelata.  If  anyone  knows  of  sneh  a  plant,  lod  t' 
give  me  information  as  to  its  treatment,  I  ihiD 
glad.-P.  H. 

11233.— Oblneee  Prlmulaa  — wm  some  raf 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  plan  of  keeping  thnsj 
the  tummer  Chinese  Primulas?  I  have  a  cold  frsi 
beeklea  a  greenhouse.- B.  M.  Pdpplbtox. 

11284.— Roman  Hyacinths  out-of-doors 
Roman  Hyacinths  grow  and  flower  out-of-doo.n 
planted  out  like  ordia:iry  Hyacinths  after  tlxf  M 
Deeo  grown  in  a  greenhouse  7— B.  D. 

11235  —Seed  pans— Can  any  of  your resdm {R 
practical  experience  recommend  tin  seed-pant?  fl 
material  doee  not  strike  me  to  be  nearly  so  loluliif 
earthenware.  Do  they  wt  ar  well  7— R.  F. 

11236.— Oats  imurlng  trees.- Would  saj 
kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  to  apply  to  tbe  It 
of  trees  to  prevent  cats  Injuring  them?— i  Etii 
OP  "  GARDBRIRa."  I 

11237.— Planting  bulba— In  planting  bnlbi  Sj 
aa  Anemones,  Ac.,  In  a  mixed  border,  should  msooru 
added  to  the  soil,  or  only  sand  and  Cocos-nnt 
A.  L.  M. 

11238.— Window  plants.— Wanted  the  nso«^ 
few  good  window  plants,  free  bloomers,  tbst  vfil 
the  winter  In  rooms  without  fire,  not  including  l'u< 
and  Geraniums.  Windows  face  south  east.— Yoeu^ii 


11239.— Tall  Obryeanthemums.- WsoieU.n 
s  few  tall  Chrysanthemums  to  grow  in  partial  flu 
covering  s  wooden  skirting  at  the  bottom  of  s 
Are  white  flowers  lees  hardy  than  other  soriif-H^j 

11240.— Plants  for  sunless  border-^^wj 
reader  tell  me  what  bedding  plants  will  grow  sod  3| 
well  under  a  north  wall  that  doea  not  get  snj  fOA  u 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  7  Soil  good.— J.  0.  i 

11241.— Mixture  tor  greenfly.-Wiil  "A-l 
kindly  state  what  the  temperature  of  tbe 
greenfly  should  be -should  ihe  water  be  oesr  Vr 
point?— J.  8.  J 

11242.— Rlpenlnff  bulba— Would  someone  iDM 
me  of  the  best  method  of  ripening  various  bulls  (>si| 
year's  flowering  7— H.  E  A.  J 

11243.— OUpplngr  Box  edifinm  and  M 
Is  the  proper  time  for  clipping  Box  edging*  u* 
growing  on  wall*  7— VauXH  all.  i 

11244.— Dalfiiee  on  lawns.— If  anyone  woridij 
tell  how  to  get  rid  of  Daisies  on  a  lawn,  I 
much  obliged.— W.  B. 


11245.— Sunflowara-^  111  some  reader  be 
to  tell  me  the  proper  time  to  sow  seeds  of  SooCovte 
order  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  good  size?  — YorK-HiEs 


11246.— Loaves  fttlllniroS  Indiarubt^ 
—Can  anyone  tell  me  the  canse  of  leaves  falling 
Ficus  plant?  It  is  abont  seven  years  old.-  d  n. 

CsD  snjr 


11247.— Tbe  laroreat  Lettuce, 
inform  me  which  Is  the  largest  Cos  Lsttoce 


-J.  P. 

i  Y  m48.— Seeds  of  wild  flowera-''^*f 
piwdro  packets  o^seeds  of  English  wild  Bo*en ^ 

lawna-WiU  som^e 

ielTme  how  to  get  rid  of  worms  frwn  s  lawn  ^ 
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TRBBS  AND  SHRUBa 


TKAN8PLANT1NG  TKKKS  AND  SHRUBS. 

Iv  ftU  kindfl  of  ordinary  soils  generally  the 
best  time  for  planting  is  consider^  to  be,  for 
decidaioas  trees  and  shmbe,  the  antnmn  and 
early  firing  months,  and  for  evergreen  trees  and 
ihnibs  aatamn,  winter,  and  spring.  Sommer 
planting  is  not  oarried  oat  to  any  great  extent, 
neither  is  it  considered  jadicioas.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  potent  reasons  why  this  sboold 
be  soi  One  hsis  an  objection  to  see  the  pleasure 
grounds  in  a  state  of  confusion  oonsequent  upon 
planting  operations  at  that  timeof  theyear ;  there 
la  also  the  liability  of  the  roots  becoming  dried 
in  transit,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  nursery, 
and  the  risk  attendant  upon  delay,  the  scarcity 
of  water,  Ac.;  with  care,  however,  these  are 
preventable  causes.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
question  of 

Season. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  in  some  soils  transplai.t- 
ing  may  be  done  successfully  throughout  the 
wnole  yeoTi  in  others  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  are  the  best  periods  ;  whilst  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  mouths  and  in  certain  soils  the  operation  is 
more  successful  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  The  soils  in  which  transplanting  may  be 
suooessfally  carried  on  at  all  times  of  the  year 
are  those  which  are  black,  rich,  and  friable,  and 
rich  deep  mellow  loams.  Those  which  are  pre¬ 
ferable  for  antomn,  winter,  and  spring  planting 
are  those  which  are  warm,  light,  gravelly,  sandy, 
and  well  drained,  whilst  in  heavy  wet  clay  the 
maximum  of  success  will  be  attained  in  summer. 
This  will,  on  reflection,  1  think,  appear  to  be 
perfectly  reasonable  and  natural,  the  desidera¬ 
tum  being  to  maintain  the  roots  in  a  healthy 
condition,  heal  np  the  mutilated  parts,  and  in¬ 
duce  new  growth  as  soon  as  possible.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  soils  and  seasons  mentioned  above 
will  materially  tend  to  produce  such  results. 
The  following  are  the  resu/ls  of  experience  of 
planting  in  various  soils  and  at  different  periods 
of  the  year.  Conifers,  Including  Abies  canaden¬ 
sis,  Douglasi,  Cedruf,  Deodara,  Libani  atlan- 
tica,  OupressuB  Lawsonians,  Pioea  nobilis, 
Nordmanniana,  Pinos  austriaoa,  sylvestris,  and 
Thujss,  In  rich  black  soils  and  deep  mellow 
loams.— Summer,  2  per  cent,  died ;  autumn  win¬ 
ter,  and  spring,  1  per  cent.  died.  In  sandy, 
gravelly,  and  light  warm  soils. — Summer,  28  per 
cent,  died ;  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  6  per 
cent  died.  In  heavy  and  wet  clays. — Summer, 
none  died ;  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  30  per 
cent.  died.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  heavy 
and  wet  clays  summer  planting  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  trees  transplanted  were  from  8  feet 
to  20  feet  high,  and  many  had  made  growth 
from  4  inches  to  12  inches  in  length ;  everyone 
was  moved  with  balla  of  earth  varyLog  from  a 
quarter  to  one  ton  in  weight ;  an  average  of  a 
cartload  of  good  soil  was  put  round  the  roots  of 
each,  all  were  mulched  with  well  rotted  manure, 
and  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  given. 
These  trees  showed  no  signs  of  suffering  in 
either  colonr  or  quantity  of  foliage,  indeed 
many  benefited  by  the  change,  and  all  are  in  a 
most  nromising  condition.  The  reason  of  success 
is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek,  the  earth  being  in  a 
warm  and  moist  state,  and  therefore  in  a  con¬ 
dition  most  conducive  to  root  formation  and 
nourishment ;  dull,  warm  weather  is  best  suited 
to  the  operation. 

Planting  in  Winter 
wu  a  partial  failure,  and  should  in  all  cases  be 
avoided  wherever  it  is  desired  to  move  valnable 
trees ;  in  this  instanoe  the  soil  being  cold  and 
wet  was  therefore  not  suited  to  produce  new 
roots.  The  feeding  points  rotted,  the  roots 
decayed,  and  no  new  roots  were  formed ;  the 
whole  became  attacked  as  by  a  oonta^ous 
disease,  and  total  inaction  took  place.  This 
was  followed  by  the  stems  becoming  affected, 
rendering  the  sap  putrid,  in  which  state  trees 
are  soon  preyed  upon  by  Insects,  causing  certain 
death.  The  can^e  of  all  this  is  coldness,  e^e«^- 
five  moisture,  the  imperviousnees  of  the  e^I  Ux 
Ik  tad  the  dormant  state  of  the  sap.  VhiJv 
KM  becomes  incapable  of  performing  Its  fonc- 
t^i.  Well  drained,  sandy,  gravelly,  and  light 


soils  are  best  suited  for  planting  ih  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  they  are  warmer,  better  aerated,  and  not 
liable  to  become  excessively  dry  as  in  summer. 
These  soils  contain  but  a  small  percentage  of 
vegetable  constituents,  and  without  the  aid  of 
moisture  in  moderate  quantities  are  incapable 
of  producing  the  necessary  nourishment  for  the 
formation  of  rootlets,  and  consequently  are 
unable  to  maintain  the  trees  in  a  growing  con¬ 
dition.  In  Bommer  these  soils  are  too  hot  and 
dry  for  the  pnrpose  of  transplantiog ;  the  roots 
wither  and  perish,  the  foliage  be^mes  dete¬ 
riorated,  a  general  disorganisation  takes  place, 
and  even  should  the  trees  live,  they  take  some 
years  before  they  regain  their  normal  oondition 
and  become  thoroughly  re-established.  Boils  of 
this  description  are  unsuitable  to  transplant 
from,  the  roots  being  generally  less  fibrous,  and 
by  reason  of  their  want  of  adhesiveness  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  a  ball  of  earth 
intact,  which  is  so  necessary  for  sncoess  in 
transplanting  trees.  I  am  acquainted  with  no 
soils  where  mulching  is  so  absolutely  essential 
as  with  these;  indeed,  periodical  mulching  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  healthy  trees 
and  the  foliage  of  good  colour ;  mnlcbing  will 
likewise  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  mois¬ 
ture.  In  rich  black  soils  and  mellow  loams 
the  operation  of  transplanting  may  be  carried 
on  with  success  at  all  times  of  the  year,  assum¬ 
ing  that  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  respect  of 
drainage  in  winter  and  watering  in  summer ;  at 
other  times  the  work  may  be  done  with  an  im¬ 
punity  almost  amounting  to  carelessness.  These 
soils  contain  the  necessary  constituents  in  the 
largest  quantity  and  best  possible  condition  for 
the  food  of  trees ;  they  are  never  excessively 
hot  or  dry,  cold,  or  wet,  and  are  therefore  prac¬ 
tically  in  exactly  the  right  condition — that 
which  is  most  favourable  for  the  formation  of 
healthy  roots  and  the  supply  of  the  beat  food 
necessary  for  their  maintenance.  Trees  move 
well  from  such  soils  ;  the  roots  are  usually  more 
fibrous,  and  the  earth  clings  tightly  to  them. 
Mnlcbing  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  neverthe¬ 
less  trees  are  benefited  thereby,  especially  the 
first  year  after  transplanting. 

Shrubs. 

With  regard  to  shrubs,  whether  evergreen  or 
deciduous,  the  diflioulty  is  by  no  means  so  great 
as  the  transplanting  of  trees,  except  when  they 
are  very  large,  in  which  case  the  a^ve  remarks 
apply  equally  to  them.  The  majority  of  shrubs 
are  very  fibrous  rooted,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  transplantation, 
being  much  more  tenacious  of  life  than  trees. 
Many  of  them,  too,  have  a  tendency  to  make 
new  roots  from  the  stem  in  the  manner  of  cut¬ 
tings.  The  necessity  for  large  quantities  of  sap 
is  not  so  great  as  with  trees ;  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cially  leading  shoot  to  maintain,  without  which 
trees  often  lose  their  conformation,  and  are 
sometimes  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended,  as,  for  instance,  let  us  suppose  an 
Araucaria  without  a  leader.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  several  considerations  which  are  rnecessary 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  transplanting  shrubs. 
Thus,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  transpl^t  such 
shrubs  as  Rhododendrons  and  others  of  that 
class,  which  form  their  flower-buds  at  the  point 
of  a  young  shoot,  until  they  are  perfectly 
ripened.  Such  a  course  would,  in  all  probability, 
result  in  sacrificing  the  bloom  for  the  ensuing 
season.  Neither  would  it  be  judidous  to  move 
during  the  summer  such  shrubs  as  have  tender 
and  attenuated  foliage,  nor  those  with  long, 
flexible,  herbaceous  shoots  of  very  weak  texture. 
We  have  instances  of  these  in  the  sometimes 
tender  shoots  of  the  Portugal  Laurel  and  the 
long  ones  of  the  Tamarix.  The  ordinary  result  of 
modng  these  in  summer  is  that  their  shoots 
become  blackened  by  heat,  and.  as  a  consequence, 
are  unsightly.  Most  of  those  shrubs  with  strong 
ligneous  shoots  and  coriaceous  foliage  move  well 
at  this  season.  Instances  of  these  are  some  of  the 
Privets,  I^beris,  and  Holly.  Shrubs  of  this  class 
^b^Wnierally  ripen  their  foliage  quickly  and 
jw  Jl  aM  Deli^e,  for  the  time  being,  dedduc  cie ,  vie 
sure  ^a^oceed,  throwing  out  strong  shoots  in  the 
antnmn.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 


Holly,  which  often  loses  the  whole  of  its  foliage — 
a  sore  sign  that  new  roots  are  being  formed  and 
that  the  new  growth  will  be  strong  and  healthy. 
Another  important  consideration  ie  the  time  of 
flowering.  Many  shrubs  which  flower  in  early 
spring  may  be  safely  moved  in  summer,  whilst  it 
is  better  to  move  those  which  flower  late  in 
spring,  summer,  or  autumn  in  winter  and  spring, 
that  is,  move  as  soon  as  reasonable  after  flower¬ 
ing,  and  as  long  before  the  next  blooming  period 
as  practical;  by  so  doing  the  plants  become 
thoroughly  established  before  the  strain  of  the 
flowering  season  comes  upon  them,  and,  be  it 
remembered,  this  will  very  much  enhance  the 
blooms.  Amongst  the  first  may  be  mentioned 
Daphnes,  Ledums,  Forsythias,  lUbes,  and  Ber- 
beris.  The  latter  class  are  so  numerous  as  not 
to  need  mentioning.  Shrubs  are  sometimes 
shy  *’  of  flowering ;  these  should  be  moved  at 
once  without  considering  the  season  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  make  totally  new  growth.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  seldom  fail  to  produce 
flowers.  The  causes  which  operate  in  prevent¬ 
ing  shrubs  from  flowering  are  that  they  may  be 
soil-bound,  or  even  in  generally  well  drained 
soils  they  may  have  water  at  the  roots,  arising 
from  an  under-current;  their  roots  may  have 
decayed  without,  whilst  those  within  may  be 
struggling  for  moisture  and  nourishment,  in 
which  case  they  should  be  root  pruned  and 
thoroughly  shaken  out  before  transplanting.  A 
cold  clay  under  good  soil  will  sometimes  have 
the  same  effect,  the  remedy  for  which  is  deep 
trenching,  lifting  the  shrubs,  and  cutting  away 
the  lower  roots. 

SoiLH  FOR  Shrubs. 

With  respect  to  soils,  shrubs,  nnerally  speak¬ 
ing,  are  not  particular  ;  they  will  thrive  in  all 
kinds  provided  they  are  open,  free  from  stag¬ 
nant  water,  and  have  a  moderate  amount  of 
nourishment  in  them.  True,  it  is  that  some 
varieties  grow  luxuriantly  in  light  and  sandy 
soils,  whilst  others  thrive  best  in  peat  and  black 
vegetable  deposits,  and  so  forth.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  in  a  general  sense  apply  to  the 
general  collection.  Types  of  the  first  are  the 
smaller  Conifers,  Heaths,  and  Hollies,  whilst  of 
the  second  the  types  are  Rhododendrons,  Kal- 
mias,  and  nearly  all  American  plants ;  many  of 
these  will  also  do  well  in  rich  loams.  Hot. 
dry  soils  are  the  most  injurious,  by  reason  of 
the  surface  roots  which  many  vigorous  shrubs 
make  beoomlng  exposed  to  heat  and  drought. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  Laurels,  Lilacs, 
Privets,  and  Spiraeas,  as  anyone  who  has  used 
the  fork  or  spade  amongst  shrubberies  cannot 
have  failed  to  have  noticed— a  most  reprehen¬ 
sible  praotioe,  by  the  way,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  populous  towns,  where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  becomes  coated  with  a  substance  of  an 
oily,  sooty  nature  impervious  to  air.  Liberal 
mulchings  and  an  oooasional  soaking  of  water 
are  the  beet  remedies  for  such  soils ;  dressing 
with  road  drift  and  vegetable  soil  is  alsA  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.  Cold,  wet,  and  heavy  clays  are 
most  benefited  by  deep  draining  and  trenching. 
Of  all  soils  these  are  perhaps  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  and  troublesome.  For  complete  success 
constant  dressings  of  light  and  gritty  materials 
are  absolutely  necessary.  No  opportunity  should 
be  lost,  which  In  country  plaoes  is  ^quent 
enough,  of  gathering  up  all  the  scrapings  and 
cuttings  from  the  public  roads,  first  giving  a 
dressing  round  the  plants,  and  ultimately  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  ground.  In  such  soils 
deep  planting  should  be  specially  avoided,  air 
being  essential  for  the  roots  to  perform  their 
functionB  properly.  Oooasional  mulching  is 
also  benefidal,  ana  should  invariably  be  put  on 
in  summer,  when  the  surfaoe  of  the  ground  is 
liable  to  become  hard.  Winter  is  not  so  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  as  the  drier  and  more  airy 
the  surface  is  the  better  for  the  plants. 

Rich  Black  Soils  and  Mellow  Loaus 
are  best  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  with  the 
addition  of  peat  and  sana  may  be  made  suitable 
for  every  known  tree  or  shrub.  Planting  in  such 
soils  is  most  simple,  as  the  most  careless  planter 
will  genenUly  with  success.  Should  soils 
of  tins  deaciiption  become  impoverished  from 
any  ctvaie,  uf,  ffr  luiitaiiv'e,  the  rapid  and  luxu- 
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Hant  growth  of  shrnbs,  or,  in  conseqaecce  of 
their  vicinity  to  large  trees  and  hedgerows,  the 
most  desirable  kinds  of  surface  dressing  are  well- 
rotted  manure  and  leaf^mould.  In  these  soils 
the  least  disturbance  at  the  roots  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  shrubs.  If  the  ground  is  properly 
trenched  before  planting,  no  further  care  will 
be  necessary  in  the  majority  of  instances  for 
very  many  years,  except  the  keeping  down  of 
weeds  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  Although 
the  practice  of  pruning  shrubs  indiscriminately 
is  most  injudicious  and  destroys  their  distinc¬ 
tive  characters  and  individuality,  in  rich 
soils  the  pruning  knife  may  in  some  cases  be 
freely  used  ;  this  would  be  the  case  with  shrubs 
which  are  desired  to  produce  the  maximum 
quantity  of  flowers,  and  which  would  produce  an 
abundance  of  foliage  only  unless  they  were 
pruned  and  thinned  out.  Overcrowding  in  rich 
soils  should  be  especially  avoided,  being  both 
injurious  and  unnecessary.  Planting  of  nursery 
stuff  should  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  being  received,  and  the  same  rule 
applies  when  transplanting.  The  practice  of 
laying  in  by  the  heels,  as  it  is  termed,  and  al¬ 
lowing  trees  and  shrubs  to  remain  so  for  any 
length  of  time  is  not  advisable,  the  effect  being 
that  they  are  compelled  to  make  new  roots  a 
second  time  when  once  would  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  them.  It  is  not  desirable  to  plant 
two  or  three  shrubs  together  in  order  to  make  a 
mass  at  once,  one  well  developed  shrub  being 
in  every  way  better  than  two  or  more  startlings. 

E.  D. 


VEQBTABLBS. 


CULTURE  OF  PARSLEY. 

11166.— Scarcely  any  cultivated  plant  is  more 
grateful  for  generous  treatment  than  Pars- 
ley,  yet  few  suffer  more  from  neglect  and  bad 
management,  and  this  often,  too,  from  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners.  I  once  saw  on  a  gentleman's 
establishment  a  narrow  strip  of  border  that  had 
been  sown  with  Parsley  seed,  without  manure, 
between  espalier  and  pyramidal  fruit  trees  and 
the  garden  path,  where  the  same  kind  of  plant 
had  been  several  years  previously  in  occupation. 
The  young  plants  had  not  been  thinned  out. 
The  whole  stock  had  been  scarcely  large  enough 
for  the  summer  supply,  so  that  before  autumn 
was  far  advanced  the  supply  began  to  run  short, 
and  before  the  winter  had  passed  there  was 
nearly  a  complete  breakdown.  When  spring 
arrived,  and  the  plants  should  have  been  grow¬ 
ing,  every  leaf,  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  formed, 
was  stripped  off,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
the  plants  to  recover  themselves.  Now,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  supply  of  Parsley  through  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  the  mode  of  procedure  must  be 
the  reverse  to  that  which  I  have  just  described. 
An  open  plot  should  be  selected,  but  it  should 
be  protected  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
winter's  blast.  This  should  be  trenched,  or  at 
least  deeply  dug,  and  liberally  manured.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  June,  so 
that  the  plants  may  get  large  and  strong  before 
winter  sets  in.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  at  least 
a  foot  apart  each  way.  I  should  have  stated 
that,  as  the  plants  grow  but  slowly  in  winter,  a 
much  larger  piece  of  land  must  be  sown  than 
would  be  required  for  a  summer’s  supply.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  make  a  sowing  in  a  pit  or 
frame  for  use  when  frost  and  snow  is  on  the 
ground  ;  or  if  four  short  stakes  were  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  connected  with  crosspieces,  so 
as  to  be  in  readiness  for  laying  boards,  faggots, 
or  wattle  hurdles  across  on  the  approach  of  hard 
frost,  the  same  end  would  be  attained.  A  sow¬ 
ing  should  be  made  in  July  for  late  spring  use. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow  for  a  summer  supply. 
Sometimes  failure  ensues,  not  from  defective 
cultivation,  but  because  the  young  seedlings  are 
destroyed  by  vermin  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  as  the  seeds  must  not  be 
buried  deep,  and  are  a  considerable  time  ger¬ 
minating,  when  dry  weather  sets  in  after  sow¬ 
ing,  the  seeds  perish.  To  guard  against  failure 
from  either  of  these  cau&es,  at  the  same  time 
the  Feeds  are  sown  in  the  open  ground  some 
should  be  sown  in  a  box  or  pan,  so  that  should 
failure  arise  in  the  first  instance,  there  would 
be  a  supply  of  young  seedlings  tbat^uld  be 
potted  into  small 

when  ready,  should  be  put  but  i^tiiil  j^uu( 
where  the  seeds  failed  to  germinate.  It  is  safer^ 


to  shift  the  young  seedlings  into  small  pots  than  to  stand,  I  intend  to  have  them  moved  with  the 
to  prick  them  into  boxes,  because,  when,  in  the  trowel  with  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  ae  pouible. 
latter  case,  they  are  taken  op  with  balls  of  i  Plants,  however,  which  are  grown  without 
earth  and  put  into  the  ground,  the  injury  done  moving  are  apt  to  grow  weak  in  the  stalks  and 
to  the  roots  in  the  operation  causes  flagging,  and  require  sticks. — W.  M.  C.,  Claj)ton. 
makes  the  plants  very  palatable  to  slugs.  Nor  is  I 


the  potting  so  formidable  a  matter  as  to  some  it 
might  appear.  Old  potting  stuff  or  common 
garden  soil  would  do  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
man  of  ordinary  quickness  would  pot  off  a 
hundred  plants  in  an  hour. — L.  C.  K. 


11200.— Sowing  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower. — These  may  be  sown  now  to  cut 
next  autumn.  Sow  thinly  out  in  the  op>en  and 
plantout  assoon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough— 
the  Cabbage  about  18  inches  row  to  row,  and 
16  inches  in  the  row ;  the  Broccoli  30  inches 

- Sow  thinly  at  once  and  again  at  the  j  row  to  row,  and  18  inches  in  the  row.  For  spring 

end  of  July  for  succession  on  land  that  has  been  cutting  sow  Cabbage  first  week  in  August,  and 
heavily  manured  for  the  previous  crop,  and  Cauliflower  the  last  week  of  same  naonth. 
which  should  be  deeply  trenched.  Sow  in  beds  ,  Cabbage  can  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
broadcast  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  well  tread  remain,  or  can  be  pricked  out  if  the  g^ond  is 
in.  By  doing  so,  some  of  the  seeds  will  be  in  ;  not  ready  for  them  any  time  np  to  middle  of 
the  exact  depth  to  germinate  freely  and  make  i  Novembc^,  but  the  Cauliflowers  must  be  pricked 
nice  healthy  plants,  which  should  ^  left  when  out  in  beds  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
thinning  out,  say  12  inches  apart  if  large  speci-  ;  and  then  replanted  in  cold  frames  in  Novenober, 
mens  are  required.  A  slight  dressing  of  soot  and  finally  planted  out  in  February  or  early  in 
will  be  of  service  when  plants  are  thinned,  March,  if  the  weather  is  too  severe  in  February, 
which  put  on  when  damp.  As  your  soil  is  light  — A.  J.  R. 
in  texture,  well  roll  or  tread,  as  I  find  Parsley 

does  well  with  me  on  light  soil  when  ground  i  „  Dwarf  yellow  OanadiW  ELlc^ey 
U.O treated.  Sutton’.  Giant  Curled  i.  a  very  I  Bean.-Joreign  name.;  Harroot  Jaune 

robu.t  and  well  curled  variety.-E.  T.  P.,  Hon,-  '  Oernmn.  Canada  Zuoker-^ne. 

This  IS  a  very  good  variety,  haidy  and  produc- 
^  '  j  tive,  but  somewhat  late,  and  well  adapted  for 

- In  preparing  a  Parsley  bed,  the  soil  market-garden  culture  in  the  open  ground. 

should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  or  !  Stems  rather  vigorous,  branching,  16  inches  to 
8  inches  and  filled  in  with  stones,  brick -rubbish, !  20  inches  high,  thickly  covered  with  medium- 
and  similar  loose  material ;  on  the 
top  a  good  depth  of  rich  soil  should 
be  placed,  which  should  be  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Sow 
the  end  of  May  seed  of  the  most 
early  variety.  If  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  dry,  water  frequently  until 
the  plants  are  np,  which  will  be  in 
five  or  six  wee^.  When  large 
enough,  thin  them  out  to  4  inches 
or  5  inches  apart.  Parsley  when 
well  up  requires  very  little  water ; 
the  roots  should  be  kept  in  a  rather 
dry  state.— A.  N. 

- It  is  thought  that  Parsley 

will  grow  anywhere,  but  I  have 
found  that  in  some  classes  of  soil 
the  roots  are  attacked  by  canker 
of  some  kind.  The  main  stem  has 
a  rusty  appearance,  and  many  of 
the  fibrous  roots  decay.  You  should 
work  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot,  giving  it  a  good  dressing  of 
rotten  stable  manure.  Sow  the 
seeds  at  once.  To  make  sure  of 
Parsley  in  winter,  the  leaves 
must  be  cut  off  a^ut  the  first 
week  in  September;  this  will  be 
the  cause  of  a  sturdy  late  autumn  growth,  which 
will  stand  best  through  the  winter.— J.  D.  E. 

-  Sow  Parsley  at  once,  either  in  drills  and 

thin  out,  or  in  beds  and  plant  out  when  ready  a 
foot  each  way.  Plant  during  showery  weather. 

A.  J.  R. 

Olubbing  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
Kales. — Three  years  ago  my  Brussels  Sprouts 
were  nearly  a  failure,  but  some  plants  which 
had  been  accidentally  left  on  the  seed  bed 
were,  though  weak  in  the  stalk,  loaded  with  fine _ 

firm  Sprouts.  This  led  mein  1882  to  sow  the  i  moderately"  crimj^,’ and"  of  a  deeper  green 
Sprouts  in  rows  where  they  were  to  stand,  but  j  colour.—  nimorin's  Plantes  Polag'eresr 
not  having  room  for  all  I  planted  out  other  rows  | 


Dwarf  Yellow  Canadian  Kidney  Bean. 

sized  flat  leaves  of  a  clear  green  colour.  Flowers 
lilac,  pods  very  numerous,  green  at  first,  chang¬ 
ing  to  yellow,  containing  usually  five  ovoid 
Beans  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  the  Haricot 
de  [’rague,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  passing 
into  brown  about  the  bilum.  The  dried  Beans 
are  much  esteemed.  The  pods  to  be  tender 
should  be  gathered  before  they  are  fully  grown. 
Closely  resembling  the  yellow  China  Kidney 
Bean,  this  variety  is  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  deeper  colour  of  the  Beans,  and  by  its 
leaves  being  larger,  less  crowded  together, 


from  the  thinnings,  and  I  found  that  the  un¬ 
moved  plants  were  far  more  productive  than  the 
transplanted  ones.  I  did  the  same  in  1883,  and 
with  the  same  result,  and  as  this  year  the  three 
transplanted  rows  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
two  unmoved  ones,  the  contrast  was  very  marked. 


11165.— Ralslnfir  Broccoli  and  Cucum¬ 
bers. — Sow  the  seeds  of  Broccoli  in  an  open 
position  out-of-doors  about  the  first  week  in 
April.  Sow  thinly  and  plant  them  out  when 
a^ut  5  inches  or  6  inches  high.  You  should 
raise  the  Cucumbers  in  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the 


so  that  everyone  who  came  into  the  garden 

noUced  it  and  ..feed,  the  reason.  When  we  re- ,  |  »  ‘*9  ^hen  they  have 

cently  took  np  the  plante  this  became  very  evi-  ‘hem  np  from  the  ground 

dent !  the  root,  which  had  not  been  moved  were  1  oo  hrick.  laid  on  edge  The  Cnonmber  vine, 
quite  healthy  and  fibrous ;  those  which  had  been  y®"  **"  K®‘  » 

transplanted  were  nearly  all  mote  or  lew  affected  »®PP?yo‘  Cucumbers  The  market  growers 
with  club.  I  expect  to  find  the  eame  as  to  »®'' *? ‘h®  open  ground,  and  the  plants  are  pro- 
Btoccolis  and  othw  Kales,  but  cot  having  taken  '  hy  rows  of  ije  sown  about  a 

them  np  I  cannot  speak  so  positively,  but  when  '  tod  apart.  In  bad  seasons  ‘he  plants  seldom 
we  cleared  off  the  wed  be^s  the  plants  were  produce  eatisfaotory  crops.- J.  D.  E. 
quite  Bound.  The  explanation  is,  I  think,  easy,  j  Batavian  Endive. — I  find  this  a  most 
Weakly  plants  are,  we  know,  more  liable  to  useful  salading  for  the  spring,  as  it  withstands 
disease  than  vigorous  ones,  and  I  suspect  that ;  the  winter  well  if  not  too  large  before  the  winter 
moving  of  the  roots  and  the  breaking  of  provide  for 

^  fibrils  so  checks  them  as  to  '  spring  use  v»  to^^ow^  August  and  transplant  in 

^ - J  insect  attacks.  If  I  canndi  fnfcdr^  1  SoplienvTc'Tj  plants  are  only  about 

nake  room  to  sow  my  Sprouts  wher^  ^^igj^i^^h5i.?^ov^^3jgl^^tma8,  and  in  mild  winters 
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th«7  keep  od  growing,  and  as  soon  as  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen  they  grow  into  fine  plants, 
and  by  drawing  the  leaves  together  and  placing 
an  inverted  flower-pot  over  them,  they  qniokly 
make  a  fine  bead  of  beautifully  blanch^  leaves 
very  acoeptable  for  salading.  A  good  supply  of 
Endive,  Lettuce,  Beetroot,  and  Mustard  and 
Cress  is  moet  acceptable  in  spring.— J.  Q.^Hanti. 

11181. — Making  a  Seakale  bed.— We 
are  now  planting  ours  out  18  inches  from  plant 
to  plant.  La  heavy  soil  like  ours  it  is  necessary 
to  place  some  sand  round  the  roots.  The  plants 
do  not  grow  high,  and  they  must  not  be  covered 
in  any  way  until  next  season,  when  the  blanch¬ 
ing  pots  should  be  placed  over  them.  If  they 
attempt  to  produce  flowers  during  the  summer, 
they  most  1^  cut  off. — J.  D.  E. 

1 1 170.— Muahf oome  not  growing.— It 
would  have  been  better  if  yon  bad  spawned 
the  bed  when  the  heat  was  about  80°  to  85°. 
With  a  temperature  of  55°  in  the  house  Mush¬ 
rooms  should  have  appeared  in  five  or  six  weeks. 
Fat  some  straw  on  the  bed  to  keep  an  equable 
temperatnre,  and  with  a  temperature  in  the 
bouse  ranging  from  65°  to  60°  you  will  soon 
have  moahrooms. — J.  D.  E. 

-  If  **  C.  S.”  will  water  his  Mushroom  beds 

with  lake  warm  water,  be  will  soon  see  his  Mush¬ 
rooms.  Some  advise  dissolving  a  little  saltpetre 
in  the  water. — A.  J.  R. 

lll82.~Celery  piping. —If  you  would  sow  your 
Cvlsry  in  the  open  ground  about  the  end  of  February 
Instead  of  in  a  frame,  it  would  not  run  to  seed.— J.  D.  K. 


THE  OOMINa  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Olasshoufies. 

Bring  on  Pelargoniums  and  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  in  small  sets,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
wanted,  and  push  forward  young  seedlings  of 
the  latter  for  blooming  in  the  autumn  or  early 
in  the  following  spring.  So  useful  and  such 
general  favourites  arethhse  plants  that  space  in 
light  any  pits  should  be  devoted  to  their 
culture.  Remove  soft  wooded  Heaths  and 
Epaoxis  as  they  go  out  of  bloom ;  cot  them  back 
and  plaoe  them  where  they  can  be  syringed,  as 
another  year's  sucoess  depends  upon  vigorous, 
well -ripened  growths.  If  potting  is  necessary 
this  should  receive  attention  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  on  the  move.  With  the  many  fine  plants 
that  bloom  in  spring  there  should  now  be  a 
brilliant  display.  Endeavour  to  keep  a  cool 
atmosphere  during  sunny  days,  and  let  down 
the  shadings  early  in  the  morning,  otherwise  the 
dowers  will  be  of  short  duration.  Lapigerias 
that  are  infested  with  insects  of  any  kind  must 
DOW  be  thoroughly  .cleaned  before  their  growth 
is  much  advanced.  '  Camellias  planted  out  that 
have  finished  flowering  should  receive  a  spong¬ 
ing  or  syringing,  and  the  borders  should  be 
top-dressed  and  replanted  with  Selaginellas. 
Ilhodanthes  are  charming  plants  both  for  Sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  decoration;  therefore  sow  some 
at  once  in  4 -inch  and  6-inch  pots  or  in  pans,  and 
when  ready  prick  the  young  plants  out  into 
pots,  keeping  them  near  the  light  and  pinching 
them  at  the  third  joint.  Hard-wooded  green¬ 
house  plants  of  all  descriptions,  except  Azaleas, 
which  are  better  moved  later  on,  should  im¬ 
mediately  be  potted.  In  all  cases  see  that  the 
ball  of  roots  of  every  plant  which  has  to  be 
moved  is  thoroughly  moistened  beforehand ; 
this  should  be  attended  to  the  day-  previous  to 
rotting,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  water  to  drain 
Do  not  farther  disturb  the  roots  than  by 
t«e  removal  of  the  drainage  crocks  from  the 
^tom  of  each  ball ;  ram  the  new  soil  with  the 
P°tiDg-stick  until  it  is  as  close  and  solid  as 
^  all  of  the  plant ;  otherwise,  when  water  is 
givsL  afterwards,  it  will  pass  off  through  the 
new  Material,  leaving  the  roots  so  dry  that 
death  ^  an  unhealthy  condition  is  sure  to 
follow.  A.11  plants,  large  and  small,  should  be 
placed  trRciently  low  in  the  pot  for  it  to  hold 
enough  w^er  at  one  application  to  moisten  the 
•oil,  as  wh-e  the  watering  of  a  plant  has  to  be 
dons  in  twi^^  three  applications  the  whole  of 
the  torfaoe  gets  moistened. 

^iowar  Gktrden. 

Hardy  cttmbigr  Roses,  Clematises,  Virginian 
Creepers,  Wisto^^  and  other  olimbers  wllLn^w 


growth  should  be  top-dressed  and  mulched. 
Herbaceous  plants  may  now  be  divided,  re¬ 
gulated,  and  re-arranged ;  many  kinds  that  are 
just  starting  into  growth,  such  as  Pyrethrums, 
Potentillas,  Asters,  Phloxes,  and  Delphiniams, 
will  bear  division  without  the  least  apparent 
check,  and  retain  their  vigour  longer  than  when 
left  in  the  same  position  for  years.  When  re¬ 
planting,  take  pains  to  arrange  the  plants,  both 
as  to  height  of  growth  and  colour  of  flowers,  in 
order  that  the  tall  growers  do  not  overshadow 
the  dwarfer  kinds.  Surplus  plants  should  have 
a  favourable  site  in  the  reserve  garden,  both  for 
filling  up  gaps  and  for  famishing  cat  flowers ; 
thus  those  in  the  flower  garden  need  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  When  the  arrangements  are  finished, 
any  vacant  spaces  there  may  be  will  come  in 
for  the  sowing  or  planting  out  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Lupines,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
and  other  annuals,  all  of  which  add  both  to 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  such  borders.  The 
dressing  of  all  permanent  beds  of  herbaceous 
plants  must  be  completed  without  delay.  Any¬ 
one  wishing  to  try  Camellias  out-of-doors  should 
now  gradually  harden  off  their  plants  and  put 
them  out  iu  May ;  for  wherever  the  Laurustinus 
can  be  grown  these  plants  may  safely  be  planted 
out  permanently.  Select  a  favourable  site  open 
to  the  fall  sun,  but  sheltered  from  cutting  winds, 
that  are  more  destructive  than  frost,  and  deeply 
cultivate  the  soil  before  planting  them.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  over-stimnlate  growth  by  means 
of  rich  manure,  as  success  more  depends  on 
moderate-sized,  well-ripened  wood;  therefore 
stagnant  moisture  at  the  root  should  be  counter¬ 
act^  by  efficient  drainage,  whereby  the  soil  will 
be  rendered  warmer,  and  early  growth  will  be  en¬ 
couraged,  which  will  have  a  good  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  well  matured  in  average  seasons. 

Shrubbery. 

The  pruning  of  evergreens  should  be  finished 
at  once.  Shrubbery  Orders  should  be  lightly 
pointed  over,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots 
in  the  operation  or  to  disturb  any  bulbous 
plants  that  may  be  growing  amongst  the  shrubs. 
Isolated  specimens  of  newly-planted  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  if  large,  are  much  benefited  by  a  few 
shrubs  being  planted  round  them  for  a  year  or 
two,  to  act  as  a  protection  from  wind,  frost, 
and  drought ;  after  the  trees  get  established  the 
nurses  may  ^  removed.  Prune,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  Ivies  on  walls,  and  fasten  any  in  danger 
of  falling  away  from  them.  Uncover  Myrtles, 
Magnolias,  Clematises,  and  other  half-hardy 
plants  on  walls,  and  otherwise  put  them  in  order 
for  the  summer.  Plant  and  re-arrange  flowering 
deciduous  shrubs,  keeping  in  view  ultimate 
effect,  and  so  dispose  of  the  stronger-growing 
varieties  as  not  to  overgrow  the  more  delicate 
kinds.  Mulch  all  newly- planted  trees  with  leaf- 
soil,  manure,  or  spent  tan ;  top-dress  Hollies, 
Rhododendrons,  and  such  plants -as  may  require 
stimulating,  with  rotten  manure  and  soil. 

Lawns. — Where  new  lawns  have  to  be  formed 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and,  except  this  is  attended  to  in 
the  first  place,  no  after  management  is  likely  to 
be  so  thoroughly  productive  of  that  verdant, 
close,  even,  evergreen  turf  desirable.  Uuless 

?’ood  firm  turf  can  be  secured,  perfectly  free 
rom  coarse  Grasses  and  weeds  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  best  to  sow  with  seeds  adapt^  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  lawn,  being  particular 
that  the  ground  is  made  evenly  solid.  Lawns 
that  were  top-dressed  early  in  winter,  and 
such  as  are  patchy,  will  be  improv^  by 
being  sown  with  Grass  seeds  and  White  Dutch 
Clover ;  afterwards  rake  and  roll  over  the 
ground.  Finish  turfing  repairs  and  edge  the 
margins  of  vralks.  This  is  a  good  time,  before 
the  ground  becomes  hard,  to  grub  up  Daisies, 
Dandelions,  &o.  Sweep  and  roll  the  turf;  the 
rolling  should  be  done  the  day  previous  to  mow¬ 
ing,  and  lose  no  time  in  having  the  Grass  cut 
with  the  machine,  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  turf.  Lawns 
are  easily  kept  in  good  order  by  running  the 
mowing  machine  over  them  at  regular  intervals 
of  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  growth  is  active  and 
the  weather  mild,  lengthening  the  intervals 
later  in  the  season  and  in  times  of  drought. 

Walks  and  paths  of  all  kinds  will  require 
weeding  and  rolling.  Where  good  binding 
gravel  isjused  and  kept  well  roll^,  it  gets  so 


require  attentioi^  to  pruning,,  regnlatliK,  and^  .n  |idjBi0»oth  that  the  seeds  of  weeds  cannot 
mdling,  and  any  need  aad'itioual  stwAVj4ksii^3^iaVti8h  t 
to  wird  off  parasiu  promote  more  vigorous 


where  a  loose  material  has  to  be  employed 
hoeing  and  raking  afford  the  readiest  means  of 
cleansing  them.  In  walks  under  trees  coal- 
ashes  make  a  clean  dry  walk.  In  sneh  positions 
gravel  gets  green  and  Moss-grown,  owing  to  the 
shade  and  dbrip  from  the  trees. 

Fruit. 

Yineis  in  late  houses  now  breaking  under  the 
influence  of  bright  weather  will  require  good 
syringing  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the 
inside  borders  will  be  the  better  for  a  covering 
of  some  kind  that  will  radiate  atmospheric 
moisture  as  the  temperature  rises.  Strong  young 
rods  may  require  bending  down  to  a  horizontal 
position  to  ensure  an  even  break,  and  when  all 
the  buds  are  on  the  move  they  may  be  tied  up 
to  the  wires.  Let  the  night  temperature  range 
between  60°  and  65°.  Give  a  little  air  at  66°, 
and  encourage  free  growth  by  closing  with 
plenty  of  moisture  when  the  house  stands  at 
75°.  In  mid-season  houses  the  greatest  activity 
will  be  necessary,  as  growth  is  very  rapid.  The 
most  tedious  work  is  thinning,  and  on  this 
account  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as 
the  free-setting  kinds  are  out  of  flower.  No  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  thinning  Grapes,  as  the 
different  varieties  of  the  same  kind  differ  so 
much  in  size  of  berry  and  structure  of  bunch. 
When  properly  thinned,  ripe  Grapes  should  not 
press  each  other  out  of  form,  neither  should  the 
bunches  open  when  dut  and  laid  on  the  dish. 
When  the  Grapes  in  the  early  house  have 
finished  stoning,  the  borders  will  require  a 
liberal  watering  with  warm  liquid  manure  to 
help  them  through  the  last  swelling.  The  paths 
and  surfaces  may  also  be  damped  with  it  after 
closing  on  fine  afternoons  up  to  the  time  the 
berries  begin  to  show  signs  ot  colour,  when  pure 
water  only  must  be  used.  Wage  incessant  war 
with  red  spider,  and  destroy  the  small  spinning 
spiders  which  endeavour  to  gain  a  lodgment  in 
the  bunches  and  injure  the  bloom  before  it  ii 
properly  set  by  travelling  over  the  berries. 

Vegetables. 

If  dry  weather  prevails,  every  exertion  should 
be  made  to  hoe  or  stir  the  soil,  operations  which 
will  be  certain  destruction  to  thousands  of  weeds 
that  might  otherwise  be  a  trouble  the  whole 
season,  not  to  mention  the  cultural  aid  afforded 
to  the  growth  of  the  crops  by  the  aeration  of  the 
soil. 

p£Afi  of  the  wrinkled  Marrow  section  may 
now  be  sown.  Plenty  of  space  between  the  rows 
is  necessary,  therefore  in  every  case  arrange  for 
the  growth  of  some  other  crop  between  the  rows 
of  Peas,  which  should  never  be  nearer  than  6  feet, 
and  the  tallest  growers  further  apart,  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  l^ing  cropped  with  either  salad- 
ing  or  kinds  of  vegetables  that  will  either 
mature  or  be  usable  about  the  same  time  a.s 
the  Peas,  In  order  that  the  ground  may  be  all 
cleared  together,  as,  for  instance.  Radishes, 
Lettuces,  Spinach,  early  Potatoes,  and  even 
Canll  flower. 

Fbench  Beans  may  now  be  sown  on  a 
warm  border— the  middle  of  April  will  be  sofli- 
ciently  early  to  sow  for  general  crops.  Of  all 
the  kinds  for  open  air  culture  none  excels 
Canadian  Wonder,  and,  being  a  robust  grower, 
the  rows  should  be  at  least  2  feet  apart.  In  good 
soil  this  Bean  grows  so  tall  that  it  is  necessary 
to  support  it  with  small  sticks. 

Potatoes. — It  will  now  be  safe  to  plant 
main  crops  of  Potatoes ;  in  light  open  soils  they 
will  be  most  expeditiously  planted  with  dibbers, 
but  drill  planti^  is  necessary  in  every  case  in 
which  the  sets  have  been  previously  sprouted, 
to  prevent  them-  from  getting  Injured  in  the 
operation. 

Asparagus  and  Seakale.— Give  a  final 
**  pointing'’  or  raking  over  to  Asparagus  plots  ;  a 
good  sprinkling  of  salt  applied  now  will  kill  the 
Bee(^ling  weeds  just  appearing,  and  is  also  the 
moat  suitable  of  all  mannres  for  the  Asparagus. 
Now  is  the  season  both  for  sowing  and  trans¬ 
planting;  deep,  high-manured  land,  and  head 
room  for  the  plants,  by  planting  from  SO-in.  to 
36-{q.  apart,  are  essential  to  successful  culture. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills  18-in.  apart  and 
the  seedling  thinned  out  to  1  foot  in  ^e  row, 
andiin  good  ground  they  will  make  fine  plants 
for  making  permanent  plots  next  year.  Seakale 
fenibg  belug  now  end^,  the  ground  should  be 
.  at  enoe  oleuned,  heavily  manured,  and  deeply 
themselves;  and  on  subh  j  new  plaxitUii^^  formed  with  cut- 

han<j^wledlDg  only  should  be  practised,  ^^^tlngs  made  from  those  roots  that  were  lifted  for 
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forcing.  Seed  may  also  be  sown,  and  in  good 
ground  these  are  often  superior  to  cutting^. 

Rhubarb,  from  its  great  weight  of  pw^uce, 
quickly  exhausts  the  soii,  and  it  is  undesirable 
to  let  it  stand  too  long  without  removal,  as  plants 
that  have  been  for  some  time  undisturbed  have 
a  gnreater  disposition  to  produce  flowering  shoots, 
which,  even  if  cut  out  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
edible  stalks ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  whole  plantation  at  once,  as  this  stops 
the  supply  for  a  time.  If  some  of  the  outside 
crowns  be  severed  from  strong  established  stools 
with  a  portion  of  root  each,  and  planted  now, 
two  or  three  together,  and  allowed  to  attain  a 
maximum  of  strength,  not  gathering  Irom  them 
this  summer,  they  will  bear  strong  stalks  next 
spring ;  or  roots  that  have  been  forced  through 
the  winter  planted  now  and  permitted  to  regain 
strength  through  the  summer  will  succeed.  As 
Rhubarb  is  a  deep-rooting,  gross-feeding  plant, 
in  all  cases  it  should  have  rich,  deep  soil,  and  if 
it  be  of  a  heavy,  retentive  nature,  some 
leaf-mould,  wood-ashes,  or  sandy  road  drift,  if 
such  can  be  procured,  all  mixed  together,  with 
G  inches  or  8  inches  of  good  rotten  manure, 
should  be  mixed  with  it,  trenching  the  ground 
2  feet  or  2^  feet  deep,  planting  6  feet  apart  each 
way.  A  crop  of  Radishes,  Spinach,  or  Lettuce 
may  be  had  off  the  ground  between  the  rows 
before  the  Rhubarb  msikos  sufficient  growth  to 
interfere  with  them.  Existing  beds  of  Rhubarb 
will  be  much  benefited  by  heavy  drenchings 
with  strong  manure  vy^ter  during  the  next  two 
months. 

Carrots  and  Beet. — On  soils  that  quickly  dry 
up  the  main  crops  of  these  may  now  bo  sown  ; 
in  stiff  loam  the  second  week  in  April  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  early,  but  on  light  soils,  unless  the 
plants  are  a  moderate  size  before  drought  sets 
in,  a  partial  failure  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 
Both  these  crops  revel  in  deep,  loose  soil  that 
his  been  well  manured  the  previous  year,  and 
in  ground  of  this  character  the  drills  ought  not 
to  be  less  than  16  inches  apart.  Previous  to  draw¬ 
ing  the  drills  break  the  ground  down  firmly, 
either  with  rakes  or  forks  ;  the  drills  can  then 
drawn  more  easily,  and  the  soil,  being  fine,  will 
be  more  suitable  for  covering  the  seeds ;  this  we 
prefer  to  do  with  our  fingers,  and  afterwards 
run  a  light  roller  over  the  whole.  Turnips  are 
sown  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  a  good  breadth 
of  them  may  now  be  got  in  without  much  danger 
of  their  running  to  seed. 

Herbs  — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  make 
a  fresh  plantation  of  herbs  ;  fork  up  the  undetr 
ground  creeping  roots,  prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
in  size  proportionate  to  the  supply  required 
by  digging  and  putting  in  a  fair  amount  of  manure 
forming  it  into  a  bed  about  4  feet  or  6  feet 
wide ;  then  take  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  the  soil  off 
the  top,  lay  on  the  roots  not  too  thickly,  and 
cover  them  with  the  soil  that  was  removed, 
leaving  the  surface  smooth.  Growth  will  soon 
commence,  but  the  produce  will  not  be  so  soon 
ready  as  from  an  established  bed,  consequently 
it  will  be  well  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  old  plan¬ 
tation  undisturbed  until  that  from  the  new  one 
is  ready  for  use.  Chamomile,  Pennyroyal,  and 
similar  herbs,  where  required,  should  be  planted 
in  similar  be^,  putting  in  rows  1  foot  apart  small 
pieces  divided  from  the  old  plants.  Sage  is  best 
grown  from  cuttings  struck  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  when  they  root  freely ;  such  as  were 
struck  at  that  time  can  now  be  planted  in  rows 
in  a  bed. 


ROSES. 

Buddingr  Roses.— It  may  be  useful  to 
your  amateur  readers  to  know  thiat  Rose  budding 
can  be  done  at  anytime  under  glass, providing  yon 
have  the  bud  and  stock  in  using  order.  On  the 
26th  of  last  March  I  budded  Mareohal  Kiel  upon 
Fortune's  Yellow,  and  it  has  up  to  the  present 
time  made  a  growth  of  17  feet,  besides  side 
shoots,  and  will  shortly  have  several  blooms 
open.  Wo  have  Arum  or  Calla  scthiopica ;  the 
leaf  is  white  as  well  as  the  flower. — Edmund 
Bland. 

11166.— House  for  Roses.  —  The  best 
form  of  house  to  build  for  growing  Roses  in  and 
enjoying  them  afterwards  is  a  span-roofed  house, 
about  16  feet  wide,  of  any  lea^tBt  and. 

8  feet  in  height  tio  lu^vin 

for  plungiog  Roses  in  pots  or  to  bel^anted  wi(^ 


bush  Roses,  having  a  row  of  standards  down  the 
centre.  A  4 -feet  border  should  run  all  around, 
and  out  of  this  should  rise  every  6  feet  or  so 
pillars  for  Roses,  suiffi  as  Cheshnnt  Hybrid, 
Qloire  de  Dijon,  Devoniensls,  Ac.  The  bods 
should  be  formed  2  feet  deep  of  good  rich  com¬ 
post,  oonsisling  of  two  parts  rich  loam  of  a 
strong  nature,  one  part  of  cow  or  horse  manure 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  if  to  this  a  fair 
quantity  of  half -inch  bones  be  added,  it  will 
then  only  require  a  top  dressing  of  c^- 
coal  and  guano  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling. 
This  last  dressing  will  add  richness  to  the 
colours  of  the  flowers.— W.  Phillips,  UooU, 
Chester. 


11198.— Rose  outtlnfirs  — Keep  them  quite 
cool  with  plenty  of  air,  and  if  under  a  hand- 
light  or  in  a  frame,  draw  off  the  frame  in  mild 
days.  Take  care  to  keep  them  moist  in  dry 
weather,  and  by  J une  it  will  be  seen  if  they  are 
rooted.  When  they  begin  to  grow  lift  them 
carefully  and  plant  6  inches  apart  in  good  soil, 
mulching  with  manure,  and  they  will  makegood 
growth,  keeping  tLcm  sprinkled  and  watered  in 
dry  weather.—  J.  C.  B. 

11169.  —  Greenhouse  RoBee.  — Young 
newly-planted  Roses  should  be  well  cut  back 
the  fir.t  year.  If  they  have  not  grown 
much,  better  now  to  cut  them  back  to  within 
3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  base.  The  Helio¬ 
tropes  should  have  the  young  growths  stopped 
to  cause  a  more  bushy  growth.  It  is  not  desi¬ 
rable  to  cut  them  back  unless  they  are  old  leggy 
plants.— J.  D.  E. 


FRUIT. 


Figs  out-of-doors.— Now  that  the  season 
for  planting  has  arrived,  the  attention  of  those 
interested  might,  with  advantage,  be  directed  to 
the  Fig  as  affording  a  source  of  proflt  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  those  living  near  sea-side  resorts 
and  possessing  nooks  not  so  much  exposed  to 
the  cutting  blasts  of  sea  air.  Not  many  miles 
from  here  is  a  small  watering  place,  where  at  a 
house  just  in  from  the  sea  are  two  standard  Fig 
trees,  which  annually  be  ir  for  their  owner  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  whi^h  fetch  in  the  season 
from  Id.  to  3d.  each.  They  receive  very  little 
attention  in  the  way  of  pruoing ;  for  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  has  become  very  firm, 
consequently  they  make  very  little  wood,  lut 
just  sufficient  to  rii.en  ;  and  produce  splendid 
crops  of  fruit.  The  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees  is 
as  large  round  as  a  man's  body,  which  points  to 
their  being  of  considerable  age.  I  have  seen 
the  Fig  do  well  in  several  places  along  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  and  I  would  advise  those  p(w- 
sessing  a  garden  to  give  it  a  trial  by  planting  in 
the  most  sunny  spot  at  command,  and  making 
the  soil  very  firm  about  the  roots.  A  position 
out  of  the  full  force  of  the  wind  is  desirable. — 
W.  Harris,  Barmtaple. 


it  was  much  grown  by  cottagers  and  olheii.  Ii; 
forms  a  neat  Utile  bush  if  kept  stopped  in  ik 
early  stages  of  growth,  and  flowers  freely,  tk- 
individual  blooms  being  white,  smsdl,  and  ia 
form  Uke  ihote  of  the  common  Msdlow.  So  fir 
as  I  am  aware,  the  fruit  is  of  no  value,  and  tk 
name  was  given  owing  to  a  fancied  resembUirs 
of  the  plant  as  a  whole  to  the  common  Goose¬ 
berry.  This  plant  has  been  in  cultivation  mort 
than  two  centuries,  as  has  also  Physalis  peru¬ 
viana,  the  plant  now  commonly  called  Cipe 
Gooseberry  ;  but  which,  unUke  Malva  capecu?, 
does  not  come  from  the  Cape  at  all,  but  frca 
South  America,  probably  from  the  highlands  of 
Peru,  and  I  can  only  conjecture  that,  bavic^ 
been  introduced  to  the  Cape  probably  by  sciae 
merchant  captain,  it  has  been  found  to  Ibrita 
and  fruit  well  there,  and  the  fruit  being  largelr 
used,  the  name  of  Cape  Gooeeberry  has  ibu 
been  given  it.  The  French  aie  now  devotion 
some  attention  to  this  plant,  and  are  thinking  o! 
growing  it  largely  in  the  warmer  parts  of  tk: 
country  for  preserving.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
plant,  having  been  introduced  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  doea  not  of  Isle 
appear  to  have  attracted  much  atteotioo 
Tomato "  states  that  it  thrives  from  year  la 
year  in  the  open.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  is  m 
hardy ;  but  your  correspondent  does  not  mo¬ 
tion  locality,  which  should  always  be  doii 
when  it  is  a  question  of  wintering  plants  froo 
warmer  climes  than  our  own  in  the  open  air.  I 
can  well  imagine  that  it  would  do  in  full  ezpj- 
sure  in  such  favoured  parts  as  Cornwall,  ik 
Isle  of  Wight,  Devonshire,  Ac.,  but  I  doubt  if 
even  here  in  Surrey  it  would  succeed  from  j  wr 
to  y  ear  without  protection,  and  I  do  not  llii&l 
that  the  average  summers  would  be  vam 
enough  to  perfect  the  fruits  ;  but,  in  any  case, 
the  winter  Cherry  is  an  interesting  plant,  and 
quite  as  worthy  of  a  place  under  glass  as  manr 
things  which  commonly  find  a  place  there.- J. 
CORNHILL. 

11192.— Pruning'  Peaoh  trees.- To  fora 
pyramids  from  •*  maiden  ”  trees,  you  must  pro- 
oe^  in  the  following  manner  : — The  ceatn 
stem  is,  or  ought  to  furnished  with  matj 
lateral  growths,  strongest  at  the  base.  8hort« 
the  main  stem  to  half  or  two-thirds  of  iti 
length.  The  shoots  close  to  the  top  should  be 
cut  back  quite  close  to  the  stem,  leaving  then 
gradually  longer  until  the  lower  growtfaii  we 
reached.  The  longest  nearest  the  house  ihonll 
be  8  inches  or  9  inches.  To  form  buihes  ctt 
the  main  stem  through  at  a  foot  or  16  incbu 
above  the  junction  of  the  bud  with  the  stoct< 
and  cut  the  laterals  back  to  within  two  budi.- 
J.  D.  E. 


Pippin  Apples.  —  What  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term  “  Pippin  ”  applied  to  a 
large  class  of  Apples  ?  I  find  no  explanation  of 
it  in  my  gardening  b'loks,  but  had  supposed  it 
to  refer  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  pips.  On 
refering,  however,  to  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  I 
find  that  the  word  “pip  "  was  not  in  use  in  his 
time  as  applied  to  seeds,  the  only  meaning  he 
gives  being  (1)  a  disease  among  chickens  and 
(2)  a  spot  on  playing  cards.  Johnson  is  no 
authority  in  horticultural  matters,  but  he  calls 
“  Pippin  ”  “  a  sharp  Apple,”  and  gives  as  an 
illustration  the  following  quaint  extract  from 
“  Mortimer’s  Husbandry,’”  the  date  of  which  he 
does  not  give  :  — “  Pippins  take  their  name  from 
the  small  spots  or  pips  that  usually  appear  on  the 
sides  of  them.  Some  are  called  Stone  Pippins 
from  their  obdurateness ;  some  Kentish  Pippins, 
because  they  agree  with  that  soil ;  others  French 
Pippins,  having  their  origins!  from  France, 
which  is  the  best  bearer  of  any  of  these  Pippins. 
The  Holland  Pippin  (was  good  Mr.  Mortimer 
thinkingof  brown  Hollimd?)  and  the  Russet  Pippin 
from  its  russet  hoe;  but  such  as  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  names  of  grey  and  white  Pippins 
are  of  equal  goodness,  being  generally  of  a 
pleasant  fruit  and  of  good  juice,  but  slender 
bearers.” — W.  M.  0.,  Clajfton. 


Gape  Gkjoseberrlea— “Tomato”  is  right 
in  surmising  that  there  are  two  plants  which  go 
Jlby^his  name.  One  of  them,  Malva  capensLS,  ii 
little  worth,  but  in  days  gone  by,  when 
HtSe  choice  of  window  plants  was  more  restricted. 


Removing  old  putty.— To  those  whopoff- 
ess  greenhouses  near  a  thoroughfare,  or  iniach  i 
position  that  frequent  breakages  take  place,  it  w 
a  matter  of  extreme  annoyance  to  have  to  ciJJ 
the  glazier  so  often  into  requisition.  Besides, 
glaziers’  bills  in  such  cases  are  a  decided  con¬ 
sideration.  Very  many  of  our  readers  bot/i 
causes  prefer  to  do  these  slight  repairs  them¬ 
selves,  but  it  is  not  easy,  oven  when  the  glass  is 
bought  and  cut  to  size,  to  remove  the  oJd  bud 
putty.  It  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  many  to  siy 
that  old  putty  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  soft 
for  easy  removal  by  passing  a  heated  iron  over  it  ; 
say  a  soldering-iron,  or  anything  of  a  like  form. 
— C.  T. 

How  I  treat  slugs.- Slugs  have  beej 
very  troublesome  this  last  year  on 
coast.  I  have  tried  many  ways  of  diminisUig 
the  numbers,  and  have  fairly  succeeded ;  ^ 
some  remain,  and  do  damage  to  Lettucca, 


favourite  food.  I  got  from  Paris  some 


traps,  about  six  at  Is.  each,  not 


riage,  and  caught  great  numbers,  with 
porter  at  bottom.  They  must  be  key  ' 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  glass  preser^  3^"  “ 
any  earthenware  jars  with  bighly^^^ 
sides,  would  answer.  I  have  tried  ^ 
is  deadly  to  slugs,  also  lime,  80ot-^“  - 

but  after  rain  they  become  U8< 
small  heaps  of  rubbish  or 
many,  and  if  the  heaps  are  tur] 
morning  a  good  many  slugs  can 
the  best  of  all  was  taking 
lamp,  and  throwing  the 
beds  an  hour  after  dusk 
killed  The  slugs  are 
Cucumbers*  Scarlet  Run: 
ries,  sjicl  except  liCttuce, 


fond 


I  find 
attract 
over  in  the 
caught;  hot 
a  policemsn* 
any  Lettuce 
numbers  were 
Marrow  plants, 
and  Stiawber- 
injures  or  kills 
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)  planU.  The  plaa  1  have  now  adopted  is 
s.  Make  a  Lettaoe  bed  3  feet  by  6  feet,  and 
.kea  small  trench  an  inch  or  two  deep  all 
lad,  till  in  with  small  pieces  of  coke,  size 
a  walnut  or  lei^  and  1  tliink  no  slog  can  get 
sr  the  coke ;  it  has  snch  sharp  edges.  A 
tie  gas  lime  or  salt  put  at  the  tottom  of  the 
;nch  will  be  a  great  help,  throw  a  little  salt 
er  the  Lettaoe-bed  a  few  days  before  sowing, 
kill  any  sings  that  may  lark  in  the  bed.  The 
ke  can  be  pat  roand  any  plants  or  rows  of 
ians  and  Peas,  smd  even  Strawberries.  Tbe 
vantage  of  tbe  coke  is,  that  the  rain  does  not 
ssolve  it,  and  it  is  inexpensive.  I  have  tried 
bat  only  since  winter  commenced,  and  can* 
It  well  testify  to  its  certainty  of  keeping  off 
ags,  bat  I  shall  try  it  extensively  this  snmmer. 
AS  Snkmy  to  Slugs. 


ten.  Some  clamps  noticed  the  other  day  peep¬ 
ing  np  throagh  a  tangle  of  brown  and 
wither^  Fern  leaves,  were  remarkably  pretty 
in  a  modest  little  forecoart  garden,  yet  how 
seldom,  ^  comparatively,  are  they  to  be  found 
except  in  the  g^ardens  of  trae  plant  lovers.  The 
yellow  flowered  American  species  (E.  ameri- 
cannm)  is  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  those  above 
mentioned,  bat  it  does  not  bloom  so  freely.  It 
grows  naturally  in  shady  and  rather  damp 
places  in  woods,  and  a  breadth,  many  yards  in 
extent,  of  its  leaves  marbled  with  brown,  is  in 
itself  a  beantifal  sight,  and  one  which  I  have 
many  times  seen  in  its  native  habitats,  but  even 
there  its  flowen  are  sparse.  The  same  complaint 
is  brought  against  this  species  when  grown  in 
English  gaidens,  but  since  the  tubers  here  are 
not  thickly  matted  together,  allowing  little  room 


acquire  a  biennial  character  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  is  also  somewhat  capricious 
—in  some  seasons  doing  remarkably  well  under 
a  certain  system  of  culture,  and  again  failing 
entirely ;  but  when  sucoetsful,  it  is  so  distinct 
and  beautiful,  that  it  is  quite  worth  risking  the 
trouble  of  raising  it  year  by  year.  The  plant  is 
different,  in  all  respects,  from  Chelone  (Pentste- 
mon)  barbata  and  C.  Torreyi,  and  is  much  flner. 
Tbe  deeply  glaucous  foliage  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  narrow-leaved  Red  Valerian  (Cen- 
tranthus  angustifolius),  and  the  connate  tracts 
of  tbe  stem,  forming  little  cups  below  the 
flower  stalks  whish  collect  the  dew,  give  this 
species  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  The 
singular  tint  of  tbe  flowers,  which  is  neither 
scarlet  nor  pink,  but  a  blending  of  the  two,  is 
also  remarkably  attractive,  so  that  it  rarely  fails 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A  PRETTY  CARPETING  PLANT. 

(TIARELLA  CORDIFOLIA). 

HI3  elegant  little  plant  used  to  pass  for  a 
iriosity  generally,  and  we  did  not  think  much 
!  it  till  we  happened  to  see  a  sparkling  bunch 
f  it  in  the  ganlens  at  Munstead.  There  the 
feet  of  its  little,  graceful,  straight  shoots  and 
ell-formed  leaves  was  excellent,  as  it  grew  on 
broken,  rocky  bank.  Being  so  good  in  form, 
)  free  in  its  spikes  of  bloom,  and  so  easily 
rown  and  increased,  there  is  something  in  the 
lant  likely  to  assist,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
ifitefol  g^eners  who  are  seeking  interesting 
od  pretty  plants  for  quiet  comers  and  for 
carpets."'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  various 
rcumstances  in  which  its  delicate  growth  would 
8  Very  welcome,  either  alone  or  beneatli  a  plant 
f  bolder  growth.  It  is  more  frequently,  but  we 
elieve  erroneously,  called  Mitella  diphylla. 


Plants  under  treee.—There  are  plenty  of 
Isnts  which  will  do  well  in  the  shade  of  trees 
'hich  are  leafless  in  winter.  The  ground  should 
r«t  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  as  close  imita- 
on  as  possible  to  the  soil  of  a  real  wood. 
V  here  haf-mould  cannot  be  had,  turf  chopped 
p  in  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  sandy  peat 
od  chanings  from  a  smother,  containing  plenty 
f  half  burnt  twigs  and  prunings,  will  make  a  fair 
ubstitute,  but  all  withered  leaves  should  be 
wept  up  and  rotted  into  powder  to  dress  the 
lants  with  each  winter.  Ferns  will  do  very 
ell,  and  with  them  may  be  associated  Solo- 
lou's  .Seal,  tbe  Day  Lilies,  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
pirtea  japonica,  Spireea  Aruncus,  Foxgloves, 
rerman  Iris,  and  Columbines  will  do  out  of  the 
rip  of  the  trees.  Our  two  native  Honeysuckles 
rill  run  up  trees  and  spread  their  blooming 
'raoebes  tfc^ugh  their  tops.  Anemone  japonica 
^  answer  in  the  sunnier  spots,  and  Cbrysan- 
hemums  might  be  tried  for  the  same  positions. 
)f  dwarfer  plants,  there  are  the  American  Wood 
.ilies,  American  Cowslips,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets, 
saicissuB,  Wood  Violets,  Scillas,  Anemone  ne- 
norosa  and  its  varieties,  Christmas  Roses,  and 
lepaticu;  and  in  the  more  sunny  parts  may  be 
rlanted  Primroses  (single  and  doable),  Auri- 
:alas.  Polyanthuses,  Campanula  pulla  and  C. 
[umila,  Primula  Sieboldi  and  P.  rosea,  Mer- 
t«asia  viiginica.  Anemone  fulgens,  Myosotis 
azorica,  and  Tbalictmm  anemonoides.  Spread¬ 
ing  plants :  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Vinca  major  and 
V.  minor,  Creeping  Jenny. — J. 


Tiarella  cordlfolia.  A  pretty  hardy  p!ant  for  carpeting  rockvrork,  if’c. 


DogB-tOOth  Violets.— Amongst  the  many 
etrly  flowers  which  are  brave  enough  to  face  the 
pring  frosts  and  cutting  March  winds,  none  are 
sore  beantifal,  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  than  the 
ilflerent  varieties  of  Dogs-tooth  Violet  (Erythro- 
^am  Dent-canis.)  Why  a  dainty  Ldy-like  flower 
^Qch  as  this  is,  shonld  be  called  a  Violet,  it  is 
to  say,  and  it  is  misleading  as  well ;  bnt 
no  one  who  sees  a  olump  of  its  iMantif al  brown 
mottled  leaves,  contrasting  with  its  rosy-pnrple 
or  pore  white  flowers,  wide  open  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  bright  March  morning,  will  feel  disposed  to 
'i'^mel  with  its  name,  inappropriate  though  it 
^  There  are  smaller  and  larger  flowered 
Doties,  and  these  latter,  which  were  sent  to  me 
•ooe  years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson, 
^  called  by  him  grandiflora,  excel  tbe  typical 
^  in  size  and  bcAnty.  They  may  be  gprown  in 
garden  without  the  slighteat  difficulty,  so 
tbe  tubers  are  not  rujthlessly  dug  n^ 
darmg  their  long  period  of  rest,  wken  they  disk 
altogether,  and  are  apt  be  forgot-' 


for  development,  as  they  are  in  American  woods, 
it  is  probable  that  they  only  need  to  be  strongly 
established  and  occasionally  divided  to  do  well, 
and  when  they  can  be  induced  to  flower,  are 
very  distinct  and  beautiful.  In  tbe  better 
known  kinds  above  mentioned,  every  full  grown 
tuber  produces  a  flower,  apparently,  without  fail. 
— K.  L  D. 

Pentstemon  Marrayanus.— I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  **  certify,”  aooordiog  to  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Sweet’s  desire,  *'  as  to  tbe  existence  ”  of 
this  flne  q>ecies,  which  has  been  a  favourite 
plant  of  mine  daring  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  I  have  raised  and  flowered  it  again  and 
anin  from  true  seeds  obtained  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  who  has  .ntrodnoed  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  species  of  Pentstemon  grown  in 
our  English  nrdens.  P.  Murray anos  is  a  native 
ja(  Texas,  an^^ke  some  others  of  the  genus,  can 
scarc^y  be-^uwd  with  perennials.  At  any 
are  in  tbe  l^bit  of  blooming 
'^mselve^CD  death,  and,  therefore,  practically 


to  win  some  admiring  remark  from  the  visitor 
who  chances  to  see  it  in  perfection.  I  have 
never  known  this  Pentstemon  to  survive  a  winter 
in  the  open  border,  even  in  a  high  and  dry  soil, 
and  have  always  taken  care  to  give  some  plants 
the  benefit  of  shelter  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or 
frame.  It  answers  best  treated  as  a  biennial, 
as  its  flower  spikes  are  then  finer  and  more 
handsome ;  bnt  when  sown  very  early,  it  will 
even  bloom  the  same  season.  If  seed  can  be 
obtained,  it  shonld  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
the  yonng  plants  will  then  be  strong  enough  to 
bloom  finely  the  following  antnmn,  bnt  I  have 
never  been  able  to  save  seed  of  my  own  grow¬ 
ing,  and  in  oonseqnence  prefer  not  to  hurry  the 
plants,  bnt  to  wait  patiently  for  bloom  till  the 
second  year.  P.  Murrayanus  makes  a  good  pot 
plant  when  generously  treated,  and  is  one  of 
those  interesting  subjects  which  a  tme  gardener 
delights  in,  but  which  is  too  troublesome  for  the 
half  hearth..  I  h®.ve  nqtic^  several  times  in 
ungenial  sekabii^tb&t  thiS'  Pentstemon  is  attacked 
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by  a  disease  resembliog  the  **  spot  ’*  found  in 
Lilies,  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of 
recovery,  and  which  is  probably  owing  to  a  lack 
of  summer  heat.  Another  Pentstemon,  seldom  seen 
but  well  worth  growing,  is  the  beautiful  P. 
Cobma.  This  is  idso  of  a  biennial  nature,  and 
rather  delicate  in  constitution  like  the  last.  Its 
very  large  white  flowers,  shaded  with  lilac  or 
purple,  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other 
species,  and  it  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the 
glutinous  character  of  its  downy  pubescence, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  apt  to  attract  and  to 
capture  small  insects,  at  times  greatly  to  its 
detriment.  Most  Pentstemons  are  freely  in* 
creased  by  cuttings,  but  though  I  have  occa* 
sionally  succeeded  in  striking  P.  Murrayanus,  it 
does  not  in  my  experience  grow  readily  by  this 
means,  and  both  species  are  mere  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  seed,  and  both  require  the  same  cul- 
tund  treatment  of  being  protected  in  pots  during 
the  winter  and  planted  out  in  the  spring,  when 
all  danger  of  frost  and  cold  winds,  w&cb  are 
particularly  injurious  to  them,  is  past.  Now 
that  the  hybrid  Pentstemons  are  so  much  in 
favour,  the  different  species  are  not  grown  as 
much  as  they  should  be,  and  those  who  wish  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  rarer  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds,  such  as  the  above  named,  and  others, 
for  example  P.  Palmeri,  P.  heterophyllus,  P. 
ovatuB,  Ac  ,woald  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  catalogue,  which  is  always  full  of  interest 
for  gardeners  of  an  enterprising  turn  of  mind. 
— K.  L.  D. 


Doublo  PiimroBes.  —  During  the  last 
fortnight,  visitors  to  Mr.  Paul’s  nurseries  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  beds  of  double 
Primroses  in  bloom,  both  in  the  private  part  of 
the  grounds  at  Cheshunt,  and  also  in  the  nursery 
especially  devoted  to  herbaceous  plants  at 
Broxboume ;  and  it  will  interest  all  lovers  of 
these  good  old-fashioned  flowers  to  know  that 
he  is  making  a  speciality  of  them.  All  do  not 
find  double  Primroses  easy  to  grow  or  to  keep ; 
but  here  the  secret  of  their  successful  culture 
has  been  found  out,  and  may  be  learnt  both  by 
example  and  precept.  A  somewhat  stiff,  reten¬ 
tive  soil,  partial  shade,  and  plenty  of  moisture, 
especially  during  summer,  seem  to  be  chief 
TOints  to  which  attention  should  be  directed, 
asides  the  beautiful  old  varieties  of  double 
Lilac,  white  and  sulphur,  there  are  to  be  found 
here  the  scarce  double  crimson  and  only  less 
scarce  double  purple  and  deep  yellow,  which  are 
now  at  home  in  but  very  few  private  gardens. 
Two  charming  new  species,  P.  platypetala  fl.  pi., 
of  a  deep  rosy  purple,  and  P.  Crousi,  dark  lilao, 
which  Mr.  Paul  regards  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  varieties,  may  now  be  seen  in  strong 
young  clumps,  full  of  bloom,  which  will  remain 
in  beauty  for  some  time  to  come.  To  complete 
the  series  there  should  have  been  the  old  and 
somewhat  uncommon  chocolate* coloured  variety 
with  an  edge  flecked  with  gold,  which  came  to 
me  a  year  or  so  since  from  a  Somersetshire 
garden  ;  and  also  another  mentioned  in  1882  in 
the  pages  of  the  Oard^n^  and  described  as  being 
*'  very  double,  of  medium  size,  and  in  colour  a 
lightish  brown,  nearly  coffee  coloured,  with  a 
distinctly  pencilled  edge  of  golden  yellow,”  and 
known  formerly  as  Primula  tartarica.  These 
will  probably  find  their  way  in  time  to  Mr. 
Paul’s  already  rich  collection.  Double  flowers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  rank  so  highly  as  single  ones 
in  the  estimation  of  those  possessing  a  culti¬ 
vated  taste  and  an  artistic  eye;  but  without 
leaving  for  a  moment  our  allegiance  to  single 
Primroses,  we  may  be  permitt^  to  find  an  old 
world  charm  about  the  double  varieties  which 
our  forefathers  loved  and  cultivated  that  will 
never  lose  its  freshness.  Grown  as  I  have 
seen  them  in  a  tiny  cottage  garden  over-hang- 
ing  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with  flowers  nearly 
as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  double  Primroses 
would  command  the  admiration  of  the  most 
fastidious.— K.  L.  D. 


OhlonodoxaLuoillSB  — I  quite  agree  with 
“K.  L.  D.”  about  the  beauty  of  this  bulb,  having 
grown  it  four  years,  but  there  is  another  reason 
for  its  comparative  scarcity  which  he  does  not 
seem  aware  of.  >^160  I  first  ordered  it  1  chose 
the  cheapest — 48.  6d.  a  dozen— and  Messrs.  Barr 
kindly  warned  me  I  should  be  disappointed  if  I 
only  bad  those,  so  I  ordered  twelve  of  the 
dearest — much  larger  bulbs— and  the  difference 
in  size,  colour,  and  number  of  ^tf^drs  was  m* 
remarkable.  I  should  cert^Inl4ha:aB(^  m  iC 
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as  not  half  so  good  as  a  8cilla  1 


bnly  t 


the  cheap  bulbs.  It  does  not  answer  well  in 
pots,  and  it  does  best  in  a  stiff  soil. — A.  B.  T., 
Edit  Anglin, 

Peeoniee  not  flowerlDff.^Unless  the 
plants  when  bought  are  seen  in  flower,  it  is  im 
possible  to  answer  for  the  time  they  will  take 
before  flowering.  I  purchased  some  of  Messrs. 
Barr.  One  flowered  the  first  year,  two  the 
second,  the  third  has  not  flowered  yet.  Another 
plant  was  seven  years  before  flowering,  and  other 
clomps  have  been  blooming  for  fifteen  years, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  long  in  coining  to 
maturity  and  then  very  lasting. — A.  B.  T., 
Ea*t.  Anglia. 

11 185.— OhriBtmas  Robob.— These  may  be 
moved  anytime  between  now  and  May,  but  the 
sooner  the  better.  Good  loam  enriohed  with 
rotten  dung  is  the  best  soil,  but  they  are  not  at 
all  particular  in  this  respect,  doing  worst  in  clay 
or  soils  so  light  and  porous  that  they  burn 
in  summer.  If  the  nato^  soil  is  very  light,  add 
good  loam  and  plenty  of  manure ;  if  heavy  and 
close,  sand,  wo<^  ashes,  leaf-soil  or  decayed  gar* 
den  refuse,  anything  indeed  which  may  render 
it  more  open  and  free  for  the  roots  to  work  in. 
The  best  situation  is  where  the  plants  get  shelter 
from  rough  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  as  one 
great  beauty  of  the  Christmas  Rose  is  its  persis¬ 
tent  el^antly  divided  foliage,  which  seems  pecu¬ 
liarly  susceptible  to  cold  drying  winds ;  and 
when  the  leaves  turn  brown  or  are  disfigured 
half  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  gone,  and  there  is 
a  sensible  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
Wherever  the  Christmas  Rose  is  planted  it  should 
remain  undisturbed,  as  its  true  worth  is  only 
apparent  after  becoining  well  established,  when 
each  clump  will  throw  some  fifty  or  more 
blooms,  which,  if  protected  with  a  bandlight 
from  November,  lea^og  a  little  air  on  constantly, 
will  come  large  and  very  pure ;  indeed  it  is  only 
in  exceptionally  fine  winters  that  the  blooms 
come  g(^  unprotected. — J.  C.  B. 

-  We  have  a  fine  plant  which  has  stood  in 

the  same  position  for  fifteen  years  under  a 
Portugal  Laurel,  and  has  flowered  abundantly ; 
soil  good,  with  a  silt  subeoil.  I  should  say  that 
now  the  plants  have  gone  out  of  flower  is  the 
beet  time  to  move  them,  but  when  once  planted 
do  not  disturb  the  plant,  it  injures  their  flower¬ 
ing.  Choose  the  pure  white  kind  with  green 
centre.— J.  H.  C. 

- They  are  now  starting  to  grow,  and  may 

be  planted  anywhere  in  rich  deep  garden  soil. 
Plant  at  once.— J.  D.  E. 

11 184.— Gladioli  from  BeedB.— If  you  will 
sow  the  seeds  of  G.  gandavensis  thinly  in  7-inch 
pots  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  plunge 
the  pots  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  about  two  weeks.  As  they  increase  in 
strength,  admit  more  air  than  at  first,  until  by 
the  end  of  May  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.  About  the  end  of  October  the  young 
plants  will  have  completed  their  growth,  when 
water  must  be  entirely  withheld.  Turn  the  bulbs 
out  in  November ;  they  will  be  from  the  size  of 
Peas  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Filbert.  They 
should  be  kept  in  dry  sand  and  be  planted  out 
early  in  March.  Most  of  them  will  produce 
strong  flowering  spikes  the  same  season.  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  raising  G.  brenchleyensis 
from  seeds  ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  so,  as 
the  bulbs  are  so  cheap. — J.  Douglas. 

- If  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  spring,  in 

heat,  the  bulbs  will  flower  the  third  year,  and 
many  of  them  in  the  seoond  year  from  sowing, 
but  if  sown  later  in  a  oold  frame  they  will  be  a 
year  later  coming  to  blooming  size.  Much  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  culture,  as  generous  treatment 
will  forward  them  considerably.  The  best  way 
is  to  sow  at  once  on  a  mild  fai^bed,  if  possible, 
as  the  seed  then  germinates  more  readily,  or  in 
a  warm  house.  \Vhen  the  young  plants  appear 
keep  them  near  the  glass  unti  1  they  have  developed 
a  leaf,  and  then  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame, 
growing  them  in  a  sunny  situation  in  the  open 
^r  from  the  middle  of  June.  When  the  foliage 
dies  off  store  them  in  paper  bags,  or  in  dry  sand 
in  a  cool  place,  and  the  following  year  plant 
them  in  the  open  ground  in  April  some  3-inchee 
apart.  Stir  the  s^l  well  before  planting,  adding 
plenty  of  rotten  dung,  and  when  the  plants  are 
well  through,  mulch  with  dung,  water  in  dry 
weather,  and  keep  free  from  w^s,  taking  them 
I  TO  in  November.— J. 0.  B.  Origin 

|Plll67.  —  OhrysantheniuxrtB  e^rtBr 
TOwering. — It  would  be  better  to  plant  out  the 


three  plants  in  your  garden  Thin  oot  all  tU 
stems  but  five  or  six.  Some  of  them- may  j 
put  in  as  cuttings,  a.s  young  plants  are  UOi^ 
than  old  ones.  Early  in  October  lift  Tof 
Chrysanthemums  with  good  masses  of  roots, 
plant  them  again  in  the  boxes.  In  the  mety 
time  yon  could  fill  the  boxes  with  any  loiuli 
plants— Scarlet  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Lw 
lias,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  plants  termed  b^ciif 
plants. — J.  D.  B. 


A  cheap  and  effective  method  oC 
raising  seedlings.— It  may  be  of  some  osetf 
readers  of  Gardening  to  know  that  I  have  be^ 
successful  in  raising  seedlings  in  the  followiif 
manner,  viz  :  Having  a  oold  greenhooBe  us 
wishing  to  get  my  se^s  up  early,  I  obtaicedi 
zinc  tray  al^ut  3  feet  by  2  feet,  and  2  ioM 
deep.  This  I  placed  upon  ioux  driven  Ibb 
the  earth  fioor  of  my  bouse,  and  ^ving  pUca 
about  an  inch  of  sand  in  it,  I  placed  my  seed  pii[ 
and  pots,  containing  Lobelia,  Stocks,  &C.,  and  sooi 
Hyacinths  in  pots,  on  the  tray,  and  placed  vif 
duplex  burner  parafiin  lamp  underneath,  1^*4 
a  space  of  a  few  inches  between  the  top  of 
chimney  and  the  tray.  I  raised  the  ial 
week,  and  have  three  fine  pans  of  Lobeha,  viw 
came  up  in  about  ten  days.  The  lamp  cal 
only  be  turned  up  a  little,  and  as  mine  will  cm 
tain  half-gallon  of  paraffin  oil,  I  find  by  keepd 
the  flame  rather  low  I  get  a  nice  gentle 
and  the  oil  lasts  about  four  days,  at  s  ooHi^ 
4d.  I  am  trying  to  raise  some  Telegraph  CccW 
ber  seeds  by  the  same  means,  and  Iwpe  to  h 
as  successful  with  them. — H.  D. 


Lawn  weeds  —During  the  last  thirty  jeafi 
I  have  tried  every  mode  of  eradicatiog 
suggested  by  every  published  correspondcooi 
and,  taking  the  result  and  cost  of  time  into  cti* 
sideration,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tbsl 
the  best  method  of  proceeding  is,  after  the 
cutting  in  the  spring,  to  fmt  aa  much  salt  oa 
weed  through  the  p^m  of  ithe  band  as  will  dia 
tinotly  cover  it.  In  two  or  three  days,  dap^ 
ing  on  the  weather,  they  will  turn  biovv 
Those  weeds  that  have  escaped  can  be  distiacta 
seen  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  wee4 
thus  treated  die,  and  in  abrot  three  weeks  tM 
grass  will  have  growm,  and  there  will  not  tei 
vestige  of  disturbance  left.  Two  yean  sgol 
converted  a  rough  pasture  into  a  tennis  groiil 
for  six  courts.  Naturally,  the  turf  wsssoiit 
of  rough  weeds.  It  took  three  days  to  aK 
them,  and  the  result  was  curiously  socoesdfil 
I  bad  one  lawn  with  more  Daisies  than  gnat 
and  on  September  2, 1881,  I  took  up  the  toft 
scratched  Ue  ground,  relaid  the  turf  opdh 
down,  scratch^  this  also,,  well  seedtd  4 
sprinUed  it  with  soil,  and  in  one  month  it  HI 
green  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  othB 
parts  of  the  lawn.  Similar  trials  have  bsii 
made  in  each  mouth  from  March,  and  as  lst«  B 
August  12,  but  the  earth  gaped  or  cracked.-- 
Berkshire. 


ThawlDff  pumpB.— It  is  not  often  that  th 
water  in  pump  tubes  is  frozen  on  cold  nighu  I 
care  is  taken  to  let  the  water  run  down  on  th 
approach  of  evening  by  raising  the  haodh 
Pumps  out-of-doors,  or  those  not  frcqoent^ 
used,  may  be  secured  from  freezing  by  meani  o 
a  small  opening  a  few  feet  b^Ow  the  surface  I 
the  ground,  allowing  all  the  water  to  run  H 
from  the  upper  portion  in  the  course  of  a  hi 
minutes.  This  small  opening  does  not  interf* 
with  the  ordinary  usf:  oi  .’fba/  pomp.  But  aba 
the  water  in  the  pump  be^mee  frozen  solid,  iti 
difficult  to  remove  the  ice  unless  right  means  B 
adopted.  If  hot  water  is  poured  in  it 
remains  at  the  top,  and  scarry  thaws  half  a 
inch  down.  A  contrivance  whic^  shall  drive  th 
current  of  hot  water  directly  against  the  ice  «f 
melt  it  rapidly.  For  this  purpose  procure  a  sua 
tube,  which  may  be  of  le^  (or  even  the  holla 
stem  of  a  reed),  place  a  small  funnel  in  the  app 
end,  and  let  the  lower  rest  on  the  ice.  Nov 
hot  water  into  the  funnel,  when  its  weight  ^ 
carry  it  directly  through  the  tube  on  the  U 
whi^  will  be  quickly  melted,  the  weight  of  tl 
settling  tube  keeping  it  all  the  time  in  do 
contact  with  the  ice.  A  foot  in  length  will 
thus  melted  in  a  minute  or  two,  wtoo  mere 
pouring  in  hot  water  from  a  pit^er  would  e 
effect  as  much  in  an  hour. 

‘^rsusa  under  trees.— I  do  not  know  of 
that  will  improve  arau  under  trees  permsoently. 
the/  ire  '^inini:?n<j\l  trees,  pisnt  some  j^ood  Iry  roo 
.  the  tranks ;  it  will  always  look  welL— Rusanc. 
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INDOOB  PLANTS. 

FEW  GOOD  GREEKHODSB  CUMBERS, 
j  ainateara  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
ss  a  greenhouse  are  very  often  making 
<qairies  regarding  the  best  climbera  with  which 
cover  the  walls  and  roof  of  such  structures, 
will  endeavour  to  help,  as  far  as  I  can,  those 
ho  may  be  at  present  or  at  any  future  period 
qoiriog  such  help.  In  general,  amateur’s 
eenhoases  are  small,  and,  therefore,  not  suit- 
;le  for  strong  growing  plants  ;  and,  again,  they 
e  sometimes  rather  limited  in  regard  to  heat- 
g  appliances,  so  I  will  necessarily  avoid  all 
bust  growing  plants,  and  also  such  as 
qoire  much  beat  to  insure  satisfactory 
suits,  and  confine  myself  to  such  as  are 
litable  for  such  houses  as  I  have  mentioned 
>ove.  Where  it  is  at  all  possible  to  have  a 
irderin  which  to  plant  climbers,  by  all  means 
ive  one,  as  subjects  planted  out  are  much 
isier  looked  after  and  yield  vastly  superior 
suits  compared  with  these  in  pots.  In  fact, 
le  Oower-pot  is  only  a  necessary  evil,  to  say  the 
aet  of  it,  as  most  plants  do  much  better  when 
anted  out,  and  require  much  less  attention. 
I  were  restricted  to  one  clim- 
•j,  that  one  would  be  the  com- 
on  Heliotrope  (Ileliotropium 
iruvianum).  This  I  consider 
e  very  best,  as  it  is  easy  of 
tUure  and  very  floriferous. 
ou  can  almost  obtain  flowers 
om  it  at  all  seasons  of  the 
!ar.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac 
colour,  and  have  a  most 
Teeable  scent.  There  are  a 
imber  of  hybrids,  some  darker 
id  some  lighter  in  colour,  but 
prefer  the  old  variety  as  a 
mber.  The  Glory  Pea  (Clian- 
□s  puniceus)  is  another 
larming  plant  for  adorning 
e  walls  of  a  conservatory.  It 
a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and 
nearly  hardy  in  Britain,  but 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
1  greenhouses.  Its  flowers  are 
arlet  in  colour,  and  are  pro- 
iced  abundantly  from  the  axils 
the  leaves  in  short  racemes, 
belongs  to  the  order  Legu- 
inosae,  or  pod  bearing  plants, 
which  the  Pea  and  Bean  are 
ir  commonest  examples.  I 
ay  here  mention  that  this 
der  is  the  most  extensive  and 
iportant  in  the  v^etable 
ngdom.  It  supplies  us  with 
>od,  medicine,  dyes,  timber, 
ad  many  other  useful  articles 
«  numerous  to  mention  here, 
nother  plant  in  the  same  order 
<wainaonia  galegifolia  pur- 
orea.  This  is  a  most  graceful 
lant,  producing  long  slender 
rowths  covered  with  beautiful 
ght  green  leaves,  which,  even  without  the 
owers,  render  it  a  handsome  plant.  The  flowers, 
fhich,  when  the  plant  is  liberally  treated,  are 
raluced  in  profusion  all  along  the  stem  in 
pikelets,  are  purple  in  colour,  with  a  small  white 
4otch,  which  make  a  most  beautiful  and  con- 
picuous  object  The  individual  flowers  resemble 
be  Peafl-iwer  very  much  in  shape.  It  is  a 
stive  of  New  .South  Wales,  from  whence  it  was 
atroduced  about  eighty  years  ago.  Ilabro- 
bsmoui  elegans  is  a  climber  which  should  be 
1  every  collection,  however  small.  It  is  the 
soft  profuse  and  oontinnous  flowering  plant  we 
«sva  I  have  seen  plants  from  which  a  spray  of 
h  carmine  coloured  flowers  could  be  obtained 
ilsny  time  during  the  year.  It  is  somewhat 
in  growth,  and  it  would,  perhaps, 
M  advisable  for  those  who  have  .  not  too 
room  to  give  it  poor  soil  to  grow 
kor  confine  its  roots  a  little,  and  thereby 
it  within  reasonable  bounds.  Where 
required  to  cover  the  roof  of  a  green- 
most  suitable  plant  will  be  found  in  the 
Few  climbers  have  acquired  the 
pslsrity  of  the  Lapagerias,  and  few  are  more 
“'s^tiful  daring  the  season  of  bloom.  Both  red 
j^vhite  varieties  should  be  grown,  as  the^ 
^  a  handsome  pair  and  match  e^h 

They  are  most  beautiful  when  grown  to- 
and  their  branches  allowed .  to  entwine, 
^pore  waxy  whiteness  of  the  one  and  the 


soft  rosy  colour  of  the  other  harmonise  so  well 
that  a  most  striking  and  beautiful  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  first  four  plants  above  named  suc¬ 
ceed  admirably  in  a  border  composed  of  good 
rich  turfy  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  chai^al, 
lime  rubble,  and  a  little  sand  to  keep  all  porous 
and  open.  The  Lapagerias  need  a  mixture  of 
one  half  rough  peat  and  half  turfy  loam,  with 
lumps  of  white  sand  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  broken  bricks  scattered  amongst  it  to  keep 
the  compost  sweet,  as  they  are  averse  to  cold 
wet  soil  around  their  roots.  These  are  a  few 
which,  from  personal  experience,  I  can  with  con¬ 
fidence  recommend.  There  may  be  others  which 
[  have  not  been  sufficiently  fortunate  to  become 
acquainted  with,  but  which  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  may  know,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  this  short  list  extended. — 
Caledonian. 


8TEPHANOTIS  FLOWERING  IN  SMALL 
POTS. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  from  Mr.  Crowe,  of 
the  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex,  two  or  three 
little  plants  of  Stephanotis  in  flower,  of  which 
the  accompanying  woodcut  is  a  representation. 


pods  and  placed  them  in  a  saucer  in  the  kitchen 
to  dry.  When  dry,  1  put  the  seed  into  a  box 
and  kept  it  till  Febnu^,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  month  I  made  a  box  large  enough  to  hold 
a  seed-pan,  and  put  some  wet  Cocoa-nut  fibre  in 
the  bottom.  Then  I  filled  my  seed-pan  with 
sandy  mould,  and  covering  the  surface  with 
sand,  watered  it,  and  sowed  the  seed,  not 
covering  it  over.  I  placed  the  seed- pan  covered 
with  glass  in  the  box,  and  then  covered  the  box 
also  with  glass,  and  placed  it  in  the  kitchen,  as 
I  have  no  heat  in  my  greenhouse.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  seed  began  to  germinate,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  pan  is  full  of  seedlings. 
It  has  just  been  placed  in  the  cold  greenhouse, 
so  that  the  seedlings  may  have  more  light  and 
air.— J.  W.  Kitchin. 

Abutilons — Much  has  been  written  of  late 
on  the  merits  of  the  Abutilon,  but  no  mention 
having  been  made  of  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
finest  of  all  the  red  or  pink  Abutilons,  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  direct  attention 
to  a  variety  sent  me  last  year  under  the  name  of 
"  Eclipse.”  Its  flowers  are  of  a  blood-red 
colour.  It  is  a  free  flowering  and  desirable 
plant  to  possess.  ^  I  'grow  the  three  most  dis¬ 


Stephanotia  floribunda  flowering  Id  a  Sc  inch  pot. 


I  In  such  a  small  state  plants  of  this  well-known 
I  climber  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  found  useful  for  many  purposes.  With 
'  regard  to  these  pigmy  plants,  Mr.  Crowe  writes 
to  us  as  follows :  “  In  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  we  cut  away  a  quantity  of  wood  from  a 
large  plant  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  trained  to 
the  roof  of  a  plant  stove.  This  w^od  was  cut 
up  into  about  1000  eyes,  potted  separately  into 
2|-inch  pots  and  placed  in  a  propstgating  case. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  wood  was  well 
ripen^,  and  would  have  flowered  had  it  re¬ 
mained  on  the  plant.  So  well  ripened,  indeed, 
must  the  wood  have  been  that  the  flower  was 
already  in  some  of  the  eyes  similar  to  a  well- 
ripened  Hyacinth  or  Tulip,  and  after  the  eyes 
rooted  they  flowered  without  making  any 
growth,  as  shown  in  the  sample  or  two  sent  to 
you,  and  I  should  say  we  had  from  twenty -five 
to  thirty  others  which  did  precisely  the  same.” 
This  shows  that  well- ripened  wood  is  the  secret 
of  successfully  flowering  this  climber. 


Baislng  Begonias.  —  1  think  it  may 
interest  some  of  the  readers  of  Gabdenino 
dMAUSTBATEDlf  I  tell  them  how  I  raised  some 
BMpItA  ^^M^ast  year  I  had  a  stock  of 
aMdebermin^  to  save  some  seed;,  j^j 
I  carefullyej^ead  the  pollen  with  a  paint-brush. 
About  the  end  of  October  I  picked  off  the  seed- 


tinct  in  colour,  viz ,  Bouie  de  Neige,  white ; 
King  of  Yellows,  yellow;  and  “  Ejlipse,"  blool 
red.  These  are  the  most  distinct  in  colour, 
and  consequently  most  desirable. — W.  Habbis, 
Barnstaple, 

11162.— Euphorbias  and  Poinsettias. 
— Euphorbia  ja;xininiiEflora  has  now  completed 
its  growth  and  flowering.  When  the  soil  in  the 
pots  is  dry,  they  may  be  cut  down  to  within  6 
inches  of  the  point  from  where  last  year's  wood 
started.  The  old  wood  will  do  to  put  in  as 
cuttings,  and  if  there  are  too  many  young  growths 
they  may  also  be  taken  off  close  to  the  old  wood, 
and  they  will  also  form  roots  in  a  bottom  heat. 
Poinsettias  may  also  be  propagated  in  the  same 
way  from  the  young  growths,  or  from  eyes  of  the 
old  wood  put  in  as  vine  eyes  are  planted.  They 
both  do  best  if  the  cutting  pots  can  be  put  intoa 
temperature  of  66®.  If  you  have  not  the  advant¬ 
age  of  bottom  heat,  the  cuttings  or  eyes  will  form 
roots  more  slowly  in  your  small  stove.  The  old 
plants  should  be  turn^  out  of  the  pots  when  they 
have  started  to  grow,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil 
should  be  removed,  and  the  plants  repotted  in  a 
compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  peat;  some 
dry  rotten  rpanure  should  be  added  to  it  and  sharp 
sand.  During  the  summer  months  the  plants  will 

They 
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11191.— Plants  becoming  drawn. -Too 
little  air  and  light  is  the  cause  of  the  plants 
drawing.  Give  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  as 
soon  as  the  thermonxeter  marks  45^.  Mach  harm 
is  often  done  by  deferring  air-giving  until  the 
temperature  runs  up  high  in  the  morning  on 
tine  days.  In  line  weather  when  there  is  no 
cold  wind,  open  the  front  lights  as  well,  and 
e^en  the  door,  but  avoid  cold  draughts,  which 
are  very  harmful.— J.  C.  B. 

-  As  your  small  house  is  but  3  feet  high, 

the  plants  cannot  become  drawn,  because  they 
are  too  far  removed  from  the  glass.  Probably 
you  do  not  admit  air  freely  enough. — J.  D.  E. 

11173  —Rosea  and  Oamelliaa  on  baok 
walls. — Bath  Roses  and  Camellias  will  do  better 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  border  than  under  the 
best  pot  culture.  The  soil  should  be  taken  out 
2^  feet  deep,  and  for  the  Camellias  6  inches  of 
biick  rubble  for  drainage  should  be  placed  at 
the  bottom,  putting  some  whole  turves  of  loam 
or  peat  thereon,  or  some  of  the  lumpy  portions 
of  the  compost,  which  will  keep  it  open.  The 
soil  for  Camellias  should  consist  of  equal  parts 
loam  and  peat,  with  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of 
silver  sand  ;  but  for  the  Roses,  good  loam,  with 
some  well-rotted  dung  in  it  is  best,  and  for 
them  no  special  preparation  in  the  way  of 
drainai^eis  needful  The  plants  may  be  set  out 
at  once,  taking  care  in  the  case  of  the  Camellias 
to  make  soil  firm  round  the  balls.  Two  good 
sorts  of  Camellias  are  imbricata  and  alba  plena, 
and  if  we  had  room  for  one  Rose  only,  it  wonll 
be  Niphetos,  which  is  a  perpetual  bloomer,  and 
the  buds  of  which  are  just  the  right  thing  for 
button-holes.  It  is  better  fitted  for  small  houses 
than  Marechal  Niel,  being  of  more  moderate 
gr'>wth ;  still  the  Marechal  may  be  grown  if  so 
desired. — J.  C.  B. 


11171.— Raising  plants  In  sand.—  Instead  of  sow¬ 
ing;  the  seeds  In  sand  you  should  use  some  light  sandy 
s)U.  Sand  ittelf  is  not  sufllciently  Arm  for  seedlings, 
and  does  not  afford  them  suffldeat  support  when  they 
begin  to  grow.  For  very  fine  seeds  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  them  on  flne  soil  and  cover  lightly  with  sand.— 
J.  D.  E. 


iiisr— Jasminum  graollllmum  —You  ought  not 
to  have  kept  your  plant  so  long  as  twelve  months  in  a 
6  tnch  pot.  As  it  is  strong  and  healthy,  pot  it  at  once 
Into  a  7-inoh  pot  It  should  ba  plaC'id  near  the  glass, 
which  will  cause  it  to  flower  freely.  It  likes  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  to  65*’  at  night  — J.  D.  £. 


11176.— Azaleas  not  blooming.— They  will  flower 
all  right  presently.  You  have  not  enough  patience.  Do 
not  give  them  any  more  manure- water  at  present ;  that 
will  cause  a  rush  of  young  growths,  which  may  leave 
'  *  ^  . 1.— J.  D.  E. 


some  of  the  flower  buds  dormant  behind  them.- 


THB  VILLA  GARDEN. 

( ContlniMd  from,  page.  2.J 


The  Retarding  House. 

No  villa  garden  of  the  first  class  is  complete 
without  a  house  of  this  character.  It  should 
occupy  a  north  aspect,  and  will  of  coarse  be  a 
lean-to.  Besides  its  value  for  retarding  plants 
for  exhibitiou,  many  shade-loving  plants  may  be 
grown  in  it  in  summer.  Fuchsias,  for  instance, 
and  many  other  things,  will  retain  their  fiowers 
much  longer  in  the  equable  temperature  of  the 
north  house  than  in  the  sunshine.  Azaleas  and 
many  of  the  New  Holland  plants  may  have 
their  season  much  prolonged  by  keeping  them 
cool  in  the  spring  in  a  house  where  the  sun 
cannot  reach  them  to  excite  the  blossom  bads, 
la  fact,  no  exhibitor  seeking  distinction  can  do 
without  a  retarding  honse  to  make  his  early  and 
late  plants  meet  at  the  right  time.  All  the 
family  of  Lilies  succeed  admirably  in  the  north 
house  in  summer,  their  flowers  lasting  much 
longer  away  from  the  sun’s  exciting  influence. 
Bat  I  need  not  refer  to  it  at  greater  length,  as  the 
value  of  all  retarding  houses  will  be  easily 
understood  by  all  plant  growers. 

Oool  Orohidfl. 

These  may  be  divided  into  several  classes, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
grow  natnrally,  ahd  the  conntries  whence 
they  come.  Thus  the  Mexican  Orchids  sncceed 
in  a  low  temperature,  45°  to  60°  being  qnite 
high  enough  at  night  in  winter,  with  a  rise  of 
from  7°  to  10°  in  the  daytime  from  fire  heat 
alone.  Bat  the  Mexican  Orchids  require  a  drier 
atmosphere  than  do  oool 
such,  for  instance,  as  thoM 
higher  regions  of  Pern,  and 
of  air,  and  this  involves  the  applioation  of^Sore  |  ic 
artificial  beat  in  order  to  warm  the  air  intro¬ 


duced.  Though  there  are  hundreds  of  species 
of  Orchids  from  Mexico  and  elsewhere  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  families  of  Epidendrum,  Bletia, 
Dendrobium,  Onoidium,  Maxillaria,  Lycaste, 
Odontoglossum,  ko.t  that  will  flourish  in  a 
night  temperature  under  50°  in  winter,  which  is 
not  much  higher  than  a  warm  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature,  yet  there  are  Orchids  with  cooler 
taste  still  thau  these.  The  Peruvian  Odonto- 
glots,  many  of  the  Oocidiums  from  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  and  others  of  similar  habit  and 
capacity  only  require  in  winter  to  be  secured 
from  frost.  Even  the  day  temperature  need 
not  exceed  50°  if  fire  boat  alone  lias  to  be  used 
to  produce  it,  as  too  much  artificial  heat  desic¬ 
cates  the  moisture  and  dries  the  atmoshere  too 
much.  A  low  temperature  laden  with  moisture 
at  all  times,  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night, 
are  necessary  to  suit  this  class  of  Or^lds.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  fluctuations  in  the  snrrounding 
conditions,  but  nothing  approaching  forcing 
should  ever  be  attempted,  as  it  will  surely  lead 
to  the  plants  becoming  unhealthy.  Sometimes 
one  is  anxious  to  posh  on  a  slow  growing  plant 
bat  an  increase  of  temperature  will  certainly 
defeat  the  object  in  view.  The  snpply  of  mois¬ 
ture  must  be  abundant  and  constant.  The  floor, 
the  paths,  and  stages,  mast  be  frequently 
delnged,  and  the  syringe  ma.st  be  used  freely  at 
least  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  plants  which  hail  from  the  higher 
moantain  ranges  of  Peru.  Shade,  too,  in  spring 
and  summer  will  be  necessary  to  screen  the 
plants  from  the  drying  influence  of  bright  snn- 
shine.  A  low  temperature  highly  charged  with 
moisture  brings  robust  growth,  which  consoli¬ 
dates  as  it  advances,  and  flowers  abnndantly 
withont  that  starving,  ripening  period  which 
seems. so  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  East  India 
and  other  species  from  a  dry  climate.  To  be 
sncoessfal  in  the  cnltivation  of  any  class  of 
plants,  indeed  I  might  go  further  and  say  any 
individnal  plant,  one  reqniresto  know  something 
of  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  plants  flourish 
in  their  native  homes.  When  a  plant  is  found 
in  a  wild  condition  in  any  particular  sitnation, 
we  may  conclude  that  through  a  long  series  of 
generations  the  work  of  fitting  the  one  to  the 
other  has  been  going  on,  and  that  it  has 
survived  and  flourished  simply  because  it  had 
the  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  its  circum 
stances.  But  if  that  plant  is  taken  from  that 
home  where  it  has  wrought  out  a  place  for  itself 
and  is  exposed  to  a  new  and  different  set  of  con 
ditions,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  plant  will 
perish,  hence  the  need  of  studying  carefully  the 
conditions  under  which  plants  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  before  we  receive  them ;  not  that  those  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  exactly  imitated  in  all  cases,  but 
they  shonid  guide  us,  and  form  a  base  or  plat¬ 
form  on  which  we  may  work. 

The  Kind  of  Obchid  House 
suitable  for  a  beginner  would  be  a  low,  span- 
roofed  structure  partly  sunk  in  the  ground.  It 
may  be  with  a  path  down  the  middle  and  a  bed 
or  stage  on  each  side.  As  the  collection  increases, 
and  the  first  plants  develop  into  large 
handsome  specimens,  a  larger  house  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  that  is  wide  and  roomy,  though  not  too 
lofty  for  this  class  of  Orchids.  There  are  two 
great  divisions  of  Orchids— one  is  called  ter¬ 
restrial— and  are  usually  grown  in  pots;  and  the 
other,  which  are  epiphytal,  are  fastened  to 
blocks  of  wood  and  suspended,  or  else  planted 
in  baskets  where  the  roots  cau  revel  among 
Sphagnum,  broken  crocks,  charcoal,  and  chips 
of  stone. 

Tebrestkial  Orchids 
must  have  plenty  of  moisture,  but  there  must 
on  no  account  be  any  stagnation.  The  pots 
specially  made  for  Orchid  have  plenty  of 
openings  for  the  escape  of  water,  and  are  in 
addition  half  filled  with  broken  crocks  or  bricks 
for  drainage.  On  this,  for  the  plant  to  grow  in, 
will  come  rough  fibry  peat,  special^  selected, 
and  Sphagnum — two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  varying  the  proportions  in  the 
case  of  certain  species  when  necessary,  as  it 
will  be  occasionally.  Charcoal  in  lumps  various 
in  size  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  freely  in 
the  compost,  and  for  stimulants  dry  horse  drop¬ 
pings,  in  very  moderate  proportions,  may  be  used, 
’n  the  case  of  this  olasa  of  Orchids,  thet  C|i>biial| 
teed  not  be  quite  filled,  but  *be  centre 
should  be  raised  a  little  by  laising  the  compost 
into  a  monnd.  The  material  tuav.l^  no.t  be 
rammed  into  the  pots  too  firmiy,  as  the  roots  \ 


need  air ;  but  as  the  malerlai  used  is  not  v<r 
compressible,  the  pressure  of  the  finger  moM  ti 
brought  to  bear  in  order  to  fix  the  pUci 
secnrely,  so  that  the  roots  can  get  a  good  gn^ 
Unhealthy  plants  may  often  be  bronght 
health  by  planting  them  in  baskets.  It  ofte 
happens,  either  from  having  to  nse  inferior  pes 
or  some  other  cause,  that  the  compost  becosi 
too  cloee  and  soar,  and  the  roots  perish.  If  i 
the  dead  roots  are  out  away  and  the  plsct 
placed  among  rough  fibry  material  in  basbeti 
vigorous  health  will  oome  back  quickly  to  tfaeo 
Orchids  doing  well,  or  even  apparently  80.reqa> 
to  have  their  roots  examined  oooasionallj;  aa 
we  cannot  with  safety  allow  a  specimen  Ofcbk 
to  go  like  a  specimen  Azalea,  when  it  gets  in 
a  full-sized  pet  with  repotting.  Most  Orotii 
make  a  new  annual  root  growth.  Many  of  4 
old  roots  die,  and  repotting  is  necessary  for  A 
purpose  of  catting  away  dead  roots,  whidi, . 
left,  might  bring  disease  and  decay  among 
new  roots  just  forming. 

Epiphytal  Orchids 

dislike  having  their  roots  embedded  in  soil  ;afii 
of  them  succeed  best  when  fixed  on  a  Ijpd 
and  suspended  near  the  glass.  In  some  cuai 
will  be  an  advantage  to  plunge  the  block  k 
pot  filled  with  broken  crocks,  surfaced  v3 
Sphagnum.  Though  this  broken,  porous  m 
terial  may  seem  to  furnish  nothing  tangible  b 
the  roots  to  feed  npon,  yet  a  vapour  is  coi 
tinually  arising  from  it,  which  is  a  great  laii 
lance  to  them.  Almost  any  hard  woodviOd 
for  Orchid  blocks.  Teak  is  commonly  a 
ployed,  but  Pear,  or  Apple,  or  Crab,  Bircb.ori^ 
wo^  that  does  not  readily  decay  will  di 
Baskets  are  commonly  made  of  Teak,  tboif 
sometimes  wire  baskets  are  used,  but  e.tc^  i 
the  case  of  the  Stanhopeas,  which  send  tbii 
fiower  spikes  down  through  the  soil,  often  pn 
jecting  out  through  the  bottom,  wood  isdedd^ 
best.  Baskets  are  specially  suitable  forsnrfit 
rooting  Orchids,  which  of  coarse  most  of  U 
Epiphytal  species  are.  In  the  preparatioii  i 
the  materials  for  potting,  great  care  most  I 
exercised,  for  to  no  class  of  plants  is  cletoliou 
more  essential.  The  Sphagnum  sboald  ^ 
cbopperi  np  to  suit  the  plants  and  tbepQi{)4 
for  which  it  is  required  ;  the  layer  on  the  saifM 
cd  the  pots  or  baskets  should  be  chopped  fine.  I 
will  then  grow,  and  form  a  carpet  of  living gnfl 
beneath  the  plants.  Some  growers  thick  ^ 
living  growth  of  Sphagnum  adds  to  the  v 
doing  of  the  Orchids,  as  most  certainly  it  sdl 
to  their  appearance.  All  the  drainage  mitcHt 
must  be  washed,  and  none  bat  the  best  lelecti  I 
peat  obtained.  And  as  most  people  will  him  ^ 
buy  it,  I  may  as  well  say  that  the  Soath  f 
England  (Kent  and  Snrrey)  peats  are  ^ 

8  dered  the  best,  and  are  not  veryeipeut  ^ 
Sand  is  not  mnoh  used  by  Orchid  growen,  t 
tendency  being  to  close  np  the  iwres  of  \  > 
soil,  and  prevent  the  air  from  entering  free  | 
This  chapter  on  Orchids  is,  I  know,  of  the  na  ) 
rudimentary  character,  but  a.s  the  culture  , 
this  class  of  plants  is  spreading  am^  [ 
the  class  of  people  for  whom  I  k 
writing,  they  could  not  be  passed  over  ah^etj  j 
There  is  a  g^at  future  before  cool  Orchids  j 
their  proper  treatment  becomes  better  knoj  j 
Their  wants  are  exceedingly  simple;  most  of  ll  ; 
failures  have  arisen  from  coddling  too  muebj  ^ 
making  too  mnoh  fuss.  A  plant  that  will  , 
in  great  clusters  on  a  tree  on  the  top  of  aM  j 
moantain,  will  not  bear  stewing  in  a  hotboij  ^ 
nor  yet  the  wasting  and  drying  of  a  hot 
or  amid  fierce  currents  of  dry  air,  which  dricti  * 
the  life-blood  out  of  the  plant.  ^  I 

Insects.  } ' 

In  oool  honses  there  is  leas  trouble  with  | 
pests,  although  it  is  necessary  to  be  coniuv 
on  the  watch,  and  if  any  of  the  thripspecies  aiP 
their  appearance,  fumigate  at  once  aod  ^ 
quently,  till  the  last  insect  has  diaappewT 
Beetles  and  cockroaches  will  give  trouble  if  tiw 
are  present,  and  so  will  sings  and  snails ;  in 
they  must  be  perseveringly  sought  after  and  V 
stroyed.  Peri^pe  the  beetle  fc^Uy  may  he  P 
duced  to  take  poison,  bnt  other  modes  of  dei 
tion  should  be  persevered  with  at  the  s 
time.  A  disease  known  technically  tn  ^ 
sometimes  attacks  Orohids.  It  is  generalir 
otitoome  of  improper  treatment  of  some  kii 
either  the  plants  have  been  ovcr-h»^  o*" ' 
roots  hit 70  been  rotted  oft  in  soar  soil,  tbrol 
kept  t<x)  long  in  the  same  pot  without 
potting  ;  and  wherever  it  appein  Id  ^ 
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Uoo,  its  eradication  can  only  be  effected  by 
discorering  the  cause  and  removing  it,  and 
treating  the  ^  plant  more  rationally  in  future. 
Though  Orchids  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
D«sge  before  succumbing  to  it ;  yet  when  once  in 
bad  health  it  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  them 
round  again.  Hence  the  necessity  for  care  and 
watchfulness. 

Tmmpebature. 

The  temperature  for  the  cool  house  should  be, 
in  winter—night,  88®  to  45°;  day,  46®  to  60° 
summer— night,  65°  to  60° ;  day,  60°  to  76°' 
These  are  only  given  as  approximations  to  what 
is  requited,  as  no  hard  and  fast  line  shonld  be 
laid  down.  Assuming  that  the  year  is  divided 
into  two  periods  of  winter  and  summjQr,  the  win¬ 
ter  season  will  begin  about  tbe  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  end  about  the  middle  of  April.  But  in 
the  Orohid  bouse  tbe  change  of  temperature 
should  be  gradnal.  Alter  tbe  change  of  seasons, 
the  one  merging  into  the  other  slowly,  not 
abruptly;  thus  the  lowest  point  named  in  th^ 
night  temperature  win  be  applicable  tp  the  sea* 
son  when  the  thermometer  falls  to  a  low  point 
outside  in  the  open  air ;  but  as  the  days  len^hen 
and  tbe  nights  become  warmer  in  spring,  the  night 
temperature  in  the  Orchid  bouse  will  gradnally 
ascend  till  it  merges  into  summer  maximum,  the 
same  rule  applying  to  tbe  day  temperature. 

List  of  Cuol  Obchids. 

Aerides  japonionm,  Barkeria  elegans,  B.  Lind- 
leyaui,  Cattleya  marginata,  Coelogyne  cristata, 
Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  villosum,  Cymbidium 
ebumeum,  {Dendrobium  japonicum,  D.  spe- 
ctoeum,  Disa  grand!  flora,  Epidendrum  biflornm, 
K.  Cooperianum,  B.  macrochilum,  B.  macro- 
cUlum  album,  E.  macrochilum  roseum,  E. 
doribaudum,  E.  nutans,  E.paniculatum,  E.  chry- 
sQstomum,  Masdevallia  amabilis,  M.  cau> 
data,  M.  coccinea,  M.  Perlsteria,  M.  rosea, 
M.  ignea,  M.  maculata,  M.  nycterina,  M. 
Veitcbiana,  M.  triangnlaris,  Maxillaria  aro- 
matica.  M.  grandiflora,  M.  cmenta,  M.  picta. 
Miltonia  Clowesi,  Hcnmaria  maculata,  Habenaria 
dexQoea,  Pleione  humilis,  Pienrothallis  cordata, 
OdontogloBsum  ciispuih,  O.  c.  Alexandra,  O. 
blanduxD,  0.  oirrhosum,  Q.  coostrictum,  O.  cor- 
datum,  O.  oristatum,  O.  grande,  O.  glorioenm, 
0.  densiflorum,  O.  Lindleyanum,  O.  hystrix,  0. 
maculatam,  0.  nebuloaum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
radiatum,  O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  tripudians,  O. 
triumphans,  0,  Uro-Skinneri,  Onddium  anro- 
sum,  0.  Barker!,  O.  oucullatom,  O.  ansiferum, 

0.  bifoliom  majus,  0.  bebereglossum,  0.  pictum, 
O.cri9pam,0.incarvuin,  O.mpestre,  O.superbnm. 

Tbe  above  list  might  be  much  lengthened  if 
it  were  desirable  or  necessary,  for  Orobids  that 
will  Uaive  in  the  coolest  greenhouse  are 
oamerous.  To  go  through  tbe  various  classes  of 
Orobids  would  be  beside  my  present  purpose. 

I  will,  however,  first  name  a  few  species  that 
may  be  grown  in  a  cool  stove,  say  with  a  night 
lemperatuTB  in  winter  of  66°  to  60°,  and  which 
may  be  grown  successfully  with  the  ordinary 
mixed  oollection  of  stove  plants :  Csdanthe 
retiita  and  varieti^  Ccelogvne  cristata,  G. 
»pscbsa,  0.  Parisbt,  Cypripedinm  candatum, 

C.  insigne  and  varieties,  C.  vennstnm,  Den¬ 
drobium  DobUe,  D.  chrysanthum,  D.  cncnllatam, 

D-  dewflomm,  Phalns  grandifolius,  Stanhopea 
^mndiBora,  8.  oculata,  Zygopetalnm  Mackayi 
ud  varieties,  8aooolabium  Blumei,  Oncidinni 
fi«no8um,  0.  Papilio,  O.  luridnm,  O.  varicosnm, 
Pbaius  grandifolinx,  P.  Wallichi,  Lielia  anceps, 
ud  Lyoasts  8ki|meri.  B.  Hobdat. 


Oleanslngr  plant  and  fruit  houses.— 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  sun’s  rays  are 
bot  ieldom  seen,  and  the  hours  of  daylight  at 
tbeir  shortest  limit,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tmee  (o  have  the  glass  scrupulously  clean,  so  that' 
*o4  s  ray  of  light  may  be  obstmcted,  for  plants 
UDQOtthrive  in  semi-darkness,  and  if  anything 
m  the  shape  of  ezdting  growth  by  means  of 
artificial  b^t  is  resorted  to,  it  shonld  be  the  first 
aoQsideration  to  see  that  all  woodwork,  glass, 
A«.,  receives  a  thorough  cleansing  with  soft 
Map  and  warm  water,  and  the  walls  should  have 
aliholee  lUed  up  with  mortar,  and  then  reoeive 
coating  of  hot  lime.  Climbing  plants  of 
uds  thst  flower  in  summer  and  autumn  should 
wpnined  in  pretty  closely,  BO  as  not  to  shade 
m  pot  plaiits  below  them,  and  if  any  kind  “ 
■art  pest  is  established  on  tho  old 
4sB  vitti  aorubbing  brush  and  soap^  and  th^ 
paim  the  stems  with  Gishurst  compound.  Any 


Vines,  Peach  trees,  or  other  Fruit  trees  grown 
under  glass  should  be  carefully  cleamsed  and 
dressed  before  the  buds  get  excited  into  growth, 
as  they  are  not  only  more  easily  injured  by 
strong  dressings  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  but 
tbe  flower  buds  of  Peaches  and  other  stone 
fruits  are  very  easily  rubbed  off  after  they 
begin  to  swell.  Pots  should  be  scrubbed  and  the 
surface  soil  removed  and  replaced  with  some 
nice  fresh  soil,  when  tbe  plants  will  start  into 
growth  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  will  repay  the 
attention  bestowed  on  them. — Jambs  Gboom, 
Qotport, 
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(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11159.— Surveyors  and  greenhouses. 
In  reply  to  “  Happy  Tbonght,"'  I  most  say  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  appear  to  me 
to  have  a  decided  hatred  of  all  amateur  attempts 
at  horticulture,  or  they  would  not  have  framed 
that  cruel  clause  in  their  Act  whereby  it  is  ille¬ 
gal  to  erect  a  portable  greenhouse  within  30 
feet  of  any  dwelling,  u^ess  upon  4  feet  of 
brickwork,  which  makes  tbe  said  house  in 
almost  every  instance  tbe  property  of  tbe  land¬ 
lord,  and  alas,  how  very  many  subnrbsui  horti- 
coltnrists  have  not  40  feet  of  gpround  attached  to 
their  residences.  The  all  wood  and  glass  greon- 
bouses  so  extensively  advertised  are  marvels  of 
cheapness,  but  the  vendors  take  good  care  not 
to  inform  their  olients  they  must  not  be  erected 
within  30  feet  of  the  house.  I  am  smarting 
under  a  deep  wound  just  inflicted  by  a  relent¬ 
less  surveyor.  I  had  erected  a  **  dear  "  all  wood 
and  glass  structure,  6  feet  from  the  rear  of  my 
house  ;  it  bad  been  painted  three  coats  of  paint 
and  fully  stocked,  and  was  the  admiration  of 
my  neighbours,  but  the  surveyor  in  an  evil  hour 
made  his  entry,  and  in  a  tone  of  awful  severity, 
declared  I  had  infringed  tbe  Act,  whereby  I  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20.  Upon  informing  him 
of  my  to>al  ignorance  of  the  law,  be  said  (in  a 
voice  which  could  justly  be  compared  to  Mrs. 
Siddons  when  she  silenced  for  ever  the  butcher 
who  bad  applied  nuuiiy  times  for  his  unpaid 
account)  his  bnsiness  was  to'  find  out  those  who 
infringed  thelaw,  not  to  publish  it  to  tbe  people. 
One  would ‘suppose  **  jerry  ”  building  did  not  in 
some  neighbourhoods  come  within  the  Act. 
Therefore  I  fear  **  Happy  Thought  ”  must  either 
poll  down  his  greenhouse,  and  erect  it  30  feet 
from  tbe  dwelling  (if  that  is  possible),  or  be  must 
replace  the  wooden  panels  with  4  feet  of  brick, 
wUch  is  just  about  the  same  amount  of  trouble 
and  annoyance.  Hoping  all  these  things  may  be 
altered  some  day,  with  much  mutual  sympathy 
with  ”  Happy  Thought  ”  in  his  trouble  and 
blighted  prospects,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself 
Unhappy  Fact. 

11160.— Hops  as  manure.— Spent  Hops 
are  a  valuable  manure  applied  direct  to  the  kit¬ 
chen  garden  soil,  but,  as  **  Aubert”  has  a  green¬ 
house,  I  would  advise  that  they  be  kept  for 
converting  into  a  kind  of  leaf  soil  by  rotting 
them,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  excellent  re¬ 
sults  from  their  use.  The  best  plan  is  to  pat 
them  in  heaps  out-of-doors,  for  under  cover 
they  go  mouldy  and  get  spoiled,  but  out-of-doors 
expo^  to  the  atmospere  they  decay  gradnally 
and  may  then  be  stored  in  a  l^z  until  required 
for  use ;  they  may  be  used  for  mixing  with  soil 
for  potting,  and  at  this  season  when  propagating 
and  seed  sowing  requires  daily  attention,  a  good 
supply  of  light  leafy  soil  is  of  the  greatest 
serviM  to  the  gardener,  as  the  tender  rootlets  of 
seedling  plants  and  fresh  struck  cuttings  are  so 
easily  shaken  out  of  soil  of  this  character  in  the 
necessary  attention  of  repotting.— J.  G.  H. 

11132.— Fish  as  manure.— In  reply  to 
Tomato,”  allow  me  to  say  that  fish  of  any 
kind  is  especially  valuable  as  a  manure  for 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  forked  in  about  the  roots 
just  as  it  is,  as  by  any  process  of  burning  much  I 
waste  ocours.  In  the  fruit  gardens  and  orchards  I 
of  Kent,  fish  is  largely  used  as  manure  when¬ 
ever  it  is  procurable  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
speedily  shews  its  beneficial  effects  by  the 
Inzuriant  growth  of  tbe  crop  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  All  kinds  of  shells  are  good  for  mixing 
with  the  soil,  but  are  slower  in  their  effect,  but 
spBJ  they  are  very  beneficial,  and 
I'fer  them  freely  with  a  <ktt 

dnty  of  ^^efiung  his  soil  for  a  long  time.— ^ 

.  G.  H. 


11177.— Blind  for  vinery.- A  blind  for 
vinery  30  feet  long,  should  to  made  in  one 
length,  attached  to  a  roller  abont  2^  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  drawn  up  from  the  bottom.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  a  projection  over  end  of  house 
like  a  spool,  such  as  cotton  is  sold  on,  with  a 
stout  cord  wonnd  round  it,  by  means  of  which 
tbe  blind  is  easily  rolled  up  into  a  pent-houEe 
on  top  Of  ridge.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Porthleven,  Corn¬ 
wall.  supplied  me  with  what  I  find  tbe  cheapest 
and  best  shadings,  ready  bound,  and  of  any  size. 
-A.  W.  Wills. 

11164.—  Heatiugr  firreonhouse.—  Two 
3-inGb  pipes  the  length  you  proposed  would  be 
sufiicient  to  keep  out  any  ordinary  frosts,  but 
we  must  make  our  arrangements  for  frosts  of 
great  intensity.  Three  pipes  would  be  sufiicient 
with  the  necessary  castings.  That  would  be 
better  than  putting  2-inch  pipes  round  the  path¬ 
way,  although  that  plan  would  answer  if  you 
prefer  it,  but  it  would  cost  more  money  to  do  it. 
-J.  D.  E. 

11211.— OhryBanthemtim  cuttings.— The  ro«)t©d 
cuttings  should  be  potted  at  once  Shake  them  out  of 
the  pots,  and  pot  eingljr  in  S  inch  pots,  in  soil  consibUng 
of  loam  and  leaf- mould,  and  enough  silver  sand  to  keep 
it  porous.  Keturn  to  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  keep 
close  for  a  few  days,  then  admit  air  freely.  They  can  be 
planted  out-of-doora  in  a  few  weeks  if  the  weather  is 
favourable.— W.  K.  Bovea,  UMoxoay,  A’. 

11202.— Dahlia  cuttings.— Do  not  take  any  part  of 
the  tuber  with  tbe  cutMngs ;  if  you  do,  there  will  be  no 
eyes  left  to  start  again  for  a  second  lot  of  cuttings.— 
J.  D.  B.  ® 

greenhouse.- What  is 
the  best  healing  apparatus  for  amateur's  greenhouse, 
and  where  can  it  be  bought?— Miles.  [ThiM  maottfuUon 
uhich  Ixat  neoer  ytt  been  tatin/acturily  amirerfd.  '1  herr 
have  been  scores  of  apparatuees  tecom mended  from  time 
to  time  in  OAHhKSiUQ.  and  we  prefer  now  to  leave  our 
readers  to  choose  for  themselves.  It  wou'd  be.  invidious 
of  us  to  recommend  any  particular  stove  or  maier.} 

S  We  have  not  yet  seen  a  report  on  the  subject 

you  menUon - BirkdaU.—^tm.  Barr  *Son,  12,  King 

Street,  Coveat  Qarien,  London.^— Ceei/ui  B.  C. — Apply 
to  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont,  Hounslow. 

Stanhope  R. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  ask  your  quesr 
tions  through  the  paper,  and  no  doubt  you  will  get  what 

information  you  require. - A.  P.  R.—Yfo  see  nothing 

unusual  in  the  clover  sent. 

Pontypridd.— Ajmly  to  Mr.  Boiler,  Nurseryman,  South 

Row,  Kensal  NewTown,  London. - Norn,— It  la  against 

our  rules  to  give  names  and  addresses  of  our  oonespon- 
dents  unless  we  have  their  permission  to  do  so. 

Garden  peste — The  insects  sent  are  only  common 
earth  worms,  and  will  not  do  much  b*mn,  dresslniz 
of  loot  will  kill  many  of  them.  ^ 

S.  A.— Consult  our  advertisement  columns.  j 

Namee  of  plants.— H.  J.  r.— i  and  4,  common 

Daffodil ;  2,  Primula  vertJolUata ;  8,  Sedum  Sleboldl _ 

J.  O.  C.—l,  Ertca  herbacea ;  2,  B.  camea. - Kilkenny 

Cot.— Apparently  Aspleolnm  vlvlpamm. — Vera,  BoUon 

— 1,  Kerria  Japonica  fl--pl.  ;  2,  ForsythU  snspensa. - 1 

F.  L  A— Buscus  racemoana. - B.  O.  -Habrothamnus 

faadcularis. - J.  B.  iL-Laatrea  dllatata. - L.  Oal> 

braith  Bole. — Asplenlum  adiantum  nigrum  var.  scutum. 
*ohn  Turner.— Laatrea  intermedia  (North  America). 


QUERIES. 


11260.— Surplus  flrult— Can  anyone  teU  me  where 
to  dispose  of  surplus  fruit,  vegetables,  Ac.  ?  I  had  last 
year,  which  was  a  very  good  season  for  waU  fruit,  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Aprioota 
I  was  recommended  to  send  them  to  Co  vent  Garden 
where  I  was  told  that,  as  they  were  early  in  season* 
having  been  for  the  most  part  mwn  under  glaaa,  1  should 
be  sure  of  a  good  price.  But  f  found  that  the  fruit  sales- 
men  there,  in  addition  to  requiring  the  moat  careful  and 
elaborate  packing,  and  the  fruit  in  the  most  perfect 
order  (even  one  very  sliaht  bruise  being,  as  they  sidd 
enough  to  spoil  a  whole  box)  charged  me  with  ten  per 
oeiit  commisaloD  on  their  sales,  so  that  my  fruit  was  I 
found,  after  calculating  cost  of  firing,  gardener’s  wagM 
Ac.,  actually  grown  at  a  loss.  If  I  could  hear  of  a  market 
where  I  could  get  even  a  reaaonable  price,  I  should  be 
glad  to  make  use  of  It  in  this  coming  season.— B. 

11251— Oamallly  ^pplnff  their  petals.— l 
have  a  fine  Camellia  planted  out  in  my  conservatory 
which  Is  flowering  freely  and  produces  some  very  fine* 
sized  flowers.  The  plant  is  some  10  feet  or  11  feet  high 
and  looks  healthy,  and  la  growing  freely.  The  flowers' 
however,  when  gathered  with  a  stalk,  veiy  frequently  or 
I  may  say  generaUy,  drop  off  out  of  the  calyx  In  a  very 
few  hours,  and  sometimes  at  once,  if  only  very  lightly 
touched,  but  the  petals  will  preserve  their  form  and  lo^ 
well  for  a  day  afterwards.  The  earlier  flowera,  i.e  those 
which  opened  a  month  ago,  lasted  very  well  when 
gathered,  but  now  when  the  flowera  are  numerous  it  Is 
useless  to  gather  them,  at  any  rate  to  travel.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  plant  is  over-watered,  as  it  certainly  is 
not  too  dry?  Oris  there  any  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  weaknei s  of  the  flowers  T— Bus  IN  crbr. 


11262  —Cool  ffreenhousee.— 8oma  time  ago  “  Ash¬ 
more  ’*  wrote  a  serlea  of  useful  articles  in  Oardkniho,  on 
"  Cold  Greenhouses. **  Acting  on  the  advice  there  given 
I  ordered  a » pan  roof  greenhouse,  15  feet  by  12  feet.  One 
end  will  adjciu  the  drawmg-room.  I  liave  ordered  tbe 
flcoif  to  be  of  cement,  and  Intend  to  buy  a  Gillingham's 
biiai>a«l:ator  Just  to  heat  i-x'e  frost  out.  Now,  I  have 
been  st4srtled  oy  being  told  that  the  radiator  is  of  no  use 
iadn^nd  Ik  cehieiit  iri’l  I e.?;*  it  too  dry.  Is  there 
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any  truth  In  this?  1  (ball  b« much  obliRcd  H  “  Aahmore 
will  tell  mu  if  the  radiator  U  Inaufflcient.  It  la  not  now 
advertlied  In  Oardrsino.  I  hope  to  grow  plants  that 
are  hardy  or  half-hardy,  and  only  reouire  to  keep  froet 
out  Any  hinta  will  oe  much  eateemeu.—  L.  M. 

1125S.— Boee  Bhoota  rotting.— I  ahould  be  glad  if 
anyone  could  tell  me  the  prol^ble  reaaon  of  a  good  many 
ot  the  ahoota  on  my  Tea  and  Marechal  Niel  Rosea  going 
rotten,  like  the  encloaed?  Ihey  are  young  trees,  only 
planted  a  little  more  than  a  jear.  They  made  tplendid 
growth  last  season,  a  good  many  of  the  ahoota  on  the 
Marechals  being  over  20  feet  long.  Ther  are  now  full  of 
buds  from  top  lo  bottom,  but  here  and  there  a  shoot  goes 
off  by  rotting  close  to  the  branch  it  grows  on.  1  used 
Clay's  fertiliser  several  times  during  last  summer  but 
moderately,  and  I  gave  them  one  dressing  this  year  after 
they  began  to  grow.  Have  1  used  too  much,  or  what  is 
the  cause  T— A.  P. 

11254.— Spot  on  Cuctixnber  leaves.— Will  some 
of  )our  readers  kindly  give  me  advice  what  to  do  to  my 
Cucumber  plants?  I  have  been  a  Cucumber  grower  for 
several  yesra,  and,  for  the  first  time,  last  year  my  plants 
were  attacked  by  something  that  caused  the  leaves  to 
come  full  of  light  brown  spots.  Although  the  plants 
bore  well,  and  carried  a  good  crop  last  year,  they  b^me 

Suite  rusty  at  the  latter  part  of  the  time.  They  are  again 
le  same  this  year.  As  soon  as  the  first  rough  leaves  are 
formed  and  expand  they  beceme  spotted.  The  house 
is  span-roofed,  and  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  —  heat 
by  night  about  by  day,  60*’,  without  sun  heat 
biLLi  Suffolk,  Woodbridge. 

11256  — Sandall’s  Plum.  —  Can  anyone  ^ve  me 
any  information  respecting  SandslI's  PlumT  It  is  a 
variety  that  I  used  to  see  in  Covent  Garden  Market  ten 
or  twelve  years  since.  Messrs.  I>ancer  of  Fulham,  used 
to  market  it  in  quantities  as  a  very  late  variety,  but  I 
cannot  find  anything  to  answer  it  in  Scott’s  Oichardlst. 
It  is  a  round  Plum,  dark  purkle,  flesh  reddish  yellow  or 
smber,  adhering  firmly  to  the  stone,  Juicy,  pleasant 
flavour,  resemblirg  the  Danuon,  a  very  late  culinary 
sort,  ripening  in  the  end  of  September,  hann  for  a  long 
time  on  the  tree,  and  does  not  crack  with  the  rain.  Is 
it  known  under  any  other  name  ?— Thomas  Eaton. 

11256.— Dlelytrs  epeotabllis.— In  an  article  on 
the  culture  of  DIelytra  spectabiUs  In  a  gardening  paper 
published  In  1871,  Mr  Douglas  sa^,  “  Being  a  native  of 
Siberia,  the  Dielytra  is  ejuite  hardy,  and  require  no  pro¬ 
tection  whatever  In  winter.”  Now,  a  writer  in  Gab 
DSNINO  last  month  (February)  informs  an  inquirer  that 
a  glass  or  other  covering  la  very  necessary  to  preserve 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  from  being  cut  down  by  spring 
frosts.  Which  statement  is  correct?  It  is  not  unfre¬ 
quent  for  amateurs  to  be  puzxled  by  the  contrary  advice 
given  for  flower  culture.— AN  Olp  Lady. 

11257.— Violets  in  ffreenboiue  — I  have  a  lean-to 
greenhouse  facing  east,  with  one  end  open  south,  and 
well  sheltered  on  all  sides,  but  getting  a  great  deal  of 
sun,  which  will  compel  me  to  shade  in  summer,  and  I 
think  of  making  in  it  a  permanent  bed  for  Violets.  Am 
1  likely  to  succeed  with  them,  and  what  can  I  plant 
amongst  them,  in  the  way  of  dwarf  flowers  (not  bulbs), 
that  will  enliven  the  bed,  and  add  a  finish  to  the  base  of 
a  small  fernery  on  tufa  stone?  Temperature  in  winter 
about  50“.- B.  H.  L 

li25S.-Zinc  labels  and  Uabtnlnff.— Are  zinc 
labels,  attached  by  copper  wire  to  the  beads  of  standard 
Rose  trees.  Injurious  to  (he  trees,  or  likely  to  kill  them  ? 

I  lost,  last  summer,  some  dozens  after  the  same  had 
broken  out  well  and  produced  flowers.  Thev  appeared  as 
if  struck  by  lightning.  Also,  is  copper  wire  placed  be¬ 
hind  fruit  trees  to  keep  them  from  a  close  park  fence, 
likely  to  injure  thtm  by  atti  acting  the  lightning  in  a 
storm?— H.  J.  Vrrshaw. 

11259.— Montbretla  Pottsl.-A  friend  has  given  me 
some  roots  of  Montbretla  Pottsi ;  how  am  I  to  manage 
thtm?  My  trleLd  sent  for  them  to  Edinburgh  a  few 
years  ago,  and  gave  3s.  a  root  for  them.  They  have  grown 
and  spread,  but  have  never  bloomed.  Can  anyi-ne  say 
why  ?  They  are  planted  out  in  the  flower  border,  in  good 
soil.  Surely  if  they  bloomed  out  of  doors  in  Edinburgh 
they  ought  to  do  so  here  in  l.-elcesterkbire  ?— W.  R.  T. 

11260.— Sow-bum  In  ereenbouBeB.-Can  anyone 
inform  me  of  anything  that  will  rid  me  of  sow-bugs  in 

SeenboufesT  They  get  in  the  pots  at  the  top  under 
oas  that  I  have  covered  the  Ferns  with.  At  the  bottom  of 
they  are  very  numerous  whtn  I  move  or  shake  theoi. 
lliey  are  also  in  the  earth  that  nearly  surrounds  the 
greenhouse  inside.  I  have  tried  boiling  water  where  it 
can  be  used.— Mart  Moss. 

11261  —Packlt  flowers.- I  than  be  glad  of  any 
hints  on  pat  king  flowers  and  fruit  for  sending  by  post  or 
rail.  I  have  sent  some  flowers  to  London,  but  the  most 
delicate  ones  have  not  anived  there  in  gofd  condition, 
and  the  florist  ssld  he  did  not  like  them  packed  in  cotton 
wool.  Should  Uiey  be  damped  previous  to  being  packed? 
-M.  L.  M. 


11266.— Latan la  borbonlca  -  I  have  two  plants  of 
this  Palm  ;  what  treatment  do  thev  require—  how  often 
watering  T  They  are  20  inches  high  and  in  6  inch  pots. 
Do  they  require  repotting,  and  inwnat  soil  ?  What  are  the 
best  showy  greenhohse  climbers,  and  which  is  the  best 
Nasturtium  ?— W.  8.  W. 

11267.— Hyacinth  bulbs.- 1  shall  be  glad  to  know 
how  many  years  Hyacinth  bulbs  ought  to  flower  ;  also 
what  is  the  proper  treatment  when  they  have  finished 
flowering.  1  have  some  which  have  b^n  grown  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  snd  others  out  of  doors  — M.  L  M. 

11268.-  Oraea  near  shrube.- About  a  year  ago 
nut  in  a  young  Laurel  hedge  running  east  and  west,  and 
left  the  turf  close  up  to  the  shrubs  on  both  sidea 
.Should  I  leave  it  >o,  or  cut  the  turf  away  from  one  or 
both  sidea  to  give  air  to  the  roots  ?— Miiow. 

11269.— Manuie  for  Boeee  — WIU  “  J.  B.M’.,”  who. 
in  sn  article  in  Gardening  recently,  recommended 
Beeson’s  blood  and  bone  manure  for  Roses,  kindly  say 
if  the  above  manure  to  good  for  Roses  in  pots,  and  if  so, 
what  quantity  may  be  used  with  safety  ?— NovicB. 

11270.— Molea— I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  tell  me  how  to  got  rid  of  moles.  'They 
attacked  some  of  the  potatoes  in  the  autumn,  and  during 
the  winter  have  eaten  the  hearts  out  of  half  of  the  celery' 
— J.  G.,  BingUjf,  Yorkt. 

11271 —Propacaiinff  Byaclntba  —  I  have 
strong  ameition  to  propane  Hyacinths,  but  not  being 
( xpenenced  in  the  matter,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour 
If  any  reader  can  furnish  me  with  information  on  the 
subject.— B.  G. 

11272 -Azaleas  not  flowerin®.- Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  reason  of  Azaleas  not  floweiing 
when  they  have  shown  bud  for  two  successive  years  ? 
The  soil  has  been  taken  away  and  freth  put  to  them  each 
year.-  J.  R. 

11278.— Oucumbars  and  Tomatoeafor  profit- 
Having  a  hothouse  40  feet  by  12  feet,  1  should  be  glad  to 
know  wbich  are  most  profitable  to  gn  w,  ('ucumbers  or 
Tomatoes,  for  market.  Would  Tomatoes  require  bottom 
heat?-FS. 

11274.— Neapolitan  Vloleta— Which  is  the  beat 
way  to  grow  Neapolitan  Vloleta?  Ought  the  runners  to 
be  cut  off  all  the  year  round,  and  when  ought  the  plants 
to  be  divided?— T.  G. 

11275.— Late  ChryEantbeniumB.  —  Can  anyone 
give  n:e  a  list  of  late  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  ?  I 
had  about  twenty  specimens  last  year,  and  tliey  were  all 
over  by  or  before  middle  of  D(04  ruler  ?-  J.  G.  N. 

11276.— Camaticna  for  next  winter.-  Can  any 
one  tell  me  bow  to  grow  Carnations  in  a  greenhouse  to 
bloom  next  winter?— A.  J.  R. 

11277.— Water  in  aquarium  turning  ffreen.— 
How  can  1  jrrevent  the  water  in  my  aquariom  turning 
green?— R.  A. 

11278.— Worms  In  Camellia  peta.— I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  anyone  can  Inform  me  how*  to  get  rid  of  worms 
out  of  Camellia  pots.— A.  Z. 

11279.— Plants  for  rockery.— W’ill  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  plant  on  a  new  rockery  facing  north  1 
What  creepers  would  grow  there  without  sun  ?— EvK 
11280.— Nitrate  of  soda  for  plants.— I  shtuld  be 
glad  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  use 
in  water  for  plants?— Rvi. 

11281.  —  Slugs.  —  Wbst  height  of  perforated  zinc 
above  groond  haa  been  found  suttldent  to  keep  off  slugi 
from  plants?- A.  B.  S. 

11282.— Annuals  among  Bbrubs.— Are  there  any 
hardy  annuals  which  will  flower  among  shrubs  iu  shady 
places?— Miles. 

11283  — Culture  of  Cbloo^.— Can  anyone  inform 
me  the  best  method  of  growing  Cnicory  to  be  di  eased  as 
Spinach  as  used  in  lYsnce?— R.  B. 

11284.— Water  CieBB.— How  can  I  make  W’stercress 
grow  in  a  slowly  running  shallow  stream  ?— A.  E.  N. 


11262.— Plums  as  espaliers.— Will  any  reader  in¬ 
form  me  if  a  Damson  or  Bullace  Plum,  can  be  succeu- 
fnlly  grown  as  sn  espalier?  1  he  gardeners  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  are  not  favourable  to  this  mode  of  culture,  even 
with  a  Victoria  Plum,  which  I  have  seen  laden  with  fruit. 
Also  the  name  of  the  most  prolific  sort  of  Damson  or 
Bullace  will  oblige  —8.  F. 

11208.— Belf-actlug  ventilators.- Can  any  reader 
Inform  me  how  tu  make  an  automatic  ventilator  for  a 
greenhouse  ?  I  mean  one  which  would  open  of  itself 
when  the  temperature  rose  above  a  certain  denee,  and 
close  when  it  dropped  below  it.  Such  a  thing,  if  it  could 
be  done,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  many  an  amateur 
bealde— O.  Hall. 

11264  — Pansies  for  spring  bedding.  —  Would 
someone  kindly  give  me  full  cultural  directions  for  pro¬ 
pagating  a  stock  of  Pansies,  to  be  planted  in  beds  in  the 
autumn  and  removed  In  time  to  make  room  for  sum¬ 
mer  bedding  ?  Old  plants  tom  to  pieces  in  the  autumn, 
and  planted  straight  into  the  beds,  do  not  seem  to 
aiuwer.— A.  R. 

11266.— Handbook  to  amateur  gardening.— 
Can  anyone  recommend  me  s gocxl  bookqn  ontdoor  gar¬ 
dening  and  management  of  a  small 
country,  for  an  amateur  1  Tht  dire< 
very  simple,  and  I  prefer  one  which  .. 
sowing,  planting,  etc.,  snd  all  information, 


POULTRY. 


I  bookqn  ontdoor  gar-  Lwitho 
all  gfeenhonse  in  lattem 

rch^*3lmf.sf32rttl 

matlon.-M.  L.  M.  0|  of  COl 


Fowls  for  winter  laying.— In  Qabden- 
INO,  February  2nd,  an  article  appears  upon 
*'  winter  laying  poultry,'*  in  which  the  writer 
says “  Old  birds  will  never  pay  for  their  food 
in  winter  time,  and  generally  stop  laying  when 
moulting  commences,  and  will  not  recommence 
until  spring  weather  sets  in.*'  Now  I  find  that 
my  fowls  lay  more  eggs  during  their  second  and 
third  winters  than  during  their  first  winter 
Indeed,  I  have  more  than  once  had  them  laying 
to  the  latter  end  of  Angust,  when  moulting  com¬ 
mences,  and  they  have  begun  laying  again  be¬ 
fore  November;  in  fact,  all  will  recommence 
before  the  end  of  the  last  named  month,  if  pro¬ 
perly  treated.  The  following  is  my  method  of 
treatment.  The  roosting  bouse  is  6  feet  fquare, 
which  I  calculate  is  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  dozen  hens  and  two  cocks  ;  the  run  is  6 
feet  wide  by  25  feet  long,  allowing  about  11  feet 
per  head.  I  may  say  that  both  run  and  roost  are 
rain  proof,  the  mn  having  a  brick  wall  8  feet 
high  upon  the  north  side,  and  a  wire  fence  5 
feet  6  inches  high  in  front,  and  boarded  from 
back  to  front,  forming  a  sh^  over  them ;  this  1 
consider  important,  as  fowls  will  lay  very  little, 
summer  or  winter,  if  they  are  continually  wading 
through  slops.  The  next  point  of  import¬ 
ance  is  the  feeding  to  keep  them  in  health, 
without  wbich  they  will  not  lay.  They  must  be 
ended  to  regularly ;  the  food  should  consist  cf 
ittle  green  stuff  daily,  with  a  jclerllful  sapply 
com  before  retiring  for  the  night,  ihe  propor 

URBANA- 


tiens  being  two-thiidssonnd bailey  andoDe-tUiii 
maize.  Fcr  the  morning  mesd,  I  give  btrkj 
flour  made  into  a  thick  paste,  to  which  I  add  i 
sprinkle  of  cayenne  pepper.  Fat  (such  as  tbi 
skimmed  off  broth  or  soups)  is  an  ezcelleot 
producer,  and  if  given  alternately  with  boilet 
flesh  (offal  of  any  kind)  will  ensure  splect 
ful  supply  of  eggs  throughout  the  winter  mccibs 
If  the  fowls  are  of  a  hardy  race,  such  as  Hoc 
dan,  Qsnne,  black-breasted  red,  Brahica,  Lej 
horn,  or  Plymouth  Rocks,  crosses  of  sbj  d 
them  are  preferable  to  pure  breed  fowls. 
if  housed  as  mine  are,  and  fed  as  stated,  viL 
give  their  owner  no  cause  to  grumble  abent  then 
winter  laying  qualities,  provided  they  be  oo: 
more  than  three  years  old.— J.  H. 

Leff  weakness  In  fowls.— I  would  k 
vise  anyone  having  birds  so  affected  to  kill  thea 
and  eat  them.  It  is  only  pure-bred  birds  wbid 
are  so  effected,  which  is  {Moof  of  weakneeid 
constitution,  the  result  of  breeding  from  isof 
stock.— A  Constant  Reader. 


How  to  cure  dlsarhosa  In  fowls.— If  tb«  (W 
It  not  very  bad  It  can  be  checked  at  once  In  mo«t  cm 
by  sivlnff  a  meal  or  two  of  well- boiled  rice  dredgH  onr 
with  flDMjr-powderfd  chalk.  If  thla  is  ineffecuul,  tik> 
five  gralna  powdered  chalk,  five  Eraltis  rhubarb,  U4 
three  graloi  cayenne  pepper ;  make  Into  plHi,  glTin^csi 
night  and  morning  Bone  dust  to  an  excelleot  preru 
tive  of  dlarrhaa.— 8.  M. 


Fowls  for  small  run.— I  am  erecting  a  (ovl  no 
14  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and  as  I  do  not  know  whs 
would  be  the  best  kind  to  purchase  for  egg  produciDf  ii 
(his  smsU  run,  1  should  feel  obliged  if  any  reader  vcik 
let  me  know  what  would  be  the  best  breed  to  nleci  I 
do  QOt  want  more  than  three  or  four  hens.— J.  M. 


11148.— Double  yolked  ducks'  egga— It 
be  «|uite  Impossible  to  account  for  your  dneki  hjiu 
donble-yolked  eggs  ;  however,  try  less  fatteotoc  toot 
than  Indian  com.  1  would  suggeat  boiled  PoUlsu 
mixed  with  a  little  Indian  meal.  Of  course,  Bueb  iqi 
are  useless  for  hatching.— A  Constant  Rxadie. 

Eggs  milky.— In  reply  to  *‘E.  M.  H."  u  toqp 
being  milky,  1  aoold  strongly  recommend  bim  toptt 
them  under  a  clucking  hen  for  one  week.— J.  V.  Gsoxsi 


Hen  for  sitting.— For  batching  eggs,  IsaUttkbe: 
better  than  a  big  one,  and  If  ao,  why?  -  C.  R.  L 


Homteove  KiddermlDiter. 


pOSFBl 

oheapl 
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!  ROSBa  1 1  ROSES  1 !  I—  WoDderfe:  | 

oheap  Boses,  best  sorts  and  tone  to  Dane,  all  hsnfeHi 
moved  back  and  will  plant  with  sa’eiy,  20  ohoioe  OMitot 
Koees  for  Its  6d.  ;  20  choioe  half-standard  B'wes  for  IS.  W 
40  choice  dwarf  Roaes  for  12s.  6d. :  20  ebolee  TswswDlrdito 
Nolseit**  Roses  for  12s.  6d. :  my  seleoUon  ;  ossb  with  oscer 
hundreds  of  testimonials;  oatakoues  (tee. JAMD 
WALTBBS,  Mount  Radford  Nuriary.  Erster.  _ 


flERANlUMS,  autumn-rooted,  Scarlet  Vciu- 
VA  Tius,  Is  3d  dozen,  6s.  6d.  100;  Wondaful.  VbSi 


Veoovius.  Christine  and  Madame  Tbibant,  U  id.  doaea  k 
100 ;  Master  Christine,  Bijou,  and  Flower  of  8prto|.  k  R 
doxeo,  8s.  103;  Crystal  Palace  Oem  and  Happy  Tboc{tt 
la  104.  dosen.  lOi.  100 ;  Golden  Bronze,  2a.  dos  u.  Do  ■ 
free  hy^ost ;  huudredsjtaid  on  first  raiL— JAMES  B1BT05. 


North  Bridge  Street.  Bnbertsbi ige.  Sussex. 


bRVifiN  FUCJUSIAS,  first  prize  whertvrf 
shown,  four  fiist  prizes  st  Burton  oo-Treot  sbofwM 


year,  well-rootcd  cuttioga,  ona  oi  each,  poet  fm.  to  6d.'8 
w(K)D,  Bea'woodhlll  Ro^WinshilL  near  Bnrton-oo  iMt 
SUffordshtre. 


rm  ACRES  DAFFODILS.-  BARE  A  SONiJ 

grounds.  Lower  Tooting.  Nearly  500  vartodto  Vtiiuo  ^ 
admitted  to  inspect,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  sad  SstsnUia 
from  now  to  May. 


]\AAK  V  ELLOUSLY  Cheap  collection  of  choics 

lEL  plants  for  Conservatory  Window,  and  Gardes,  oonw^  i 
ing  of  six  each  Zonal  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  H<liotro(<s 
Campanulas.  Chrysanthemums,  Oaleeolanas,  snd  Tnoij 
cautias  All  conectly  named,  and  from  sinyle^u,  tot 
roraps  Sa..  post  free ;  half  quantities,  la  9d.- J.  F.  DACI.  . 
ighSt— -  --  - 


High  Streep  Leyton,  Essex. 


pOTA'lOES.— Magnum  Bounm,  Early  1 
i-  and  BcotohjOhampIon,  for  seed  or  labU.  ^  w 


4b.  per  owt.  —  0HLA8. 
bury,  Dorset. 


RIDRAUX,  Motet 


Ko^  I 


fiOLEUS 

VJ  themu 


S,  choice  sorts,  6  for  la.  2d. ;  0^7*2 

themum*.  leading  varieties.  Is.  6d.  dosen  :  Beliob^ 
Q-um  cocoineum,  Fuoheias,  ch  doe  named,  to  dDsrs. 
Acacias,  4.  Is  2d. ;  Pansies.  Is.  dozen  ;  Camstioas,  yy* 
Atraio,  Is.  8d.  doeen  :  WallOowets  (Dark  Blo^. 
Mignonette,  strong,  50.  Is.  6d. ;  Tomato.  HatbsvsyiF^'  r 
sior,  very  pvoliflo,  25.  Is.  2d. ;  Ivy-leaf  Geranintn*.  3  Hj 
2«.  8d.  dosen  ;  all  well  rooted,  free.— CRANE  t  J'l 

UUlalde  Nursery.  Haddsnbam,  Kly _ _ _ 

“rNSTAKTANEUUd  Art“^f 

•L  ting  "  taught  thorot^ly  by  post.  ANY  BOOK  MAir 
TERKD  IN  ONE  READl^.  Pro«p*ctus  free.  Opi»«W» 
Mr.  R  A.  PROCTOR,  Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON, 
study  of  tht  ayitem.  Prf.  LOI8KTTE.  37.  New  Oxford  Bt 


r[N  BOXES  1  TIN  BOXES  n- 144  light  Ti* 

Bozet.6  inebes  by  81  inches  by  li  inches. IndndiM 
-  - pVb  a  CO  .  Artoi  ^  • 


case.  14s -TlPPETr 


ton,  — .k 


iivau  Advuuuu.  ua 

gravel  subeoil,  high, 
ment  of  10  per  cent. 
|lots  —Apply  to  the  ' 


,  dry,  and  healthy;  posmsrwf^,^ N 

_ fatItm  IN^STMEST  * 

Limit*  d,  no.  Cannon  Street.  Londoc.  q 


POGS.— DATk  Brahma,  fie.  per  dozen: 
JJ  4i.  6d.  per  dozen:  all  from  fir. t-class pure 


^  VI.  oo.  per  anzen:  an  irom  nr.wuass  pare^;;^m  1 
vrani.nt««l  fresh,  and  dispatched  at  once.— Mrv.  H. 
Brotberiodt  Kak,  Boston,  Linoohishire.  ‘  " 
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Foroiliff  Flowers. 

A  HOUSE  in  which  to  bring  forward  flowers 
for  the  conaervatory  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  well  appointed  place,  even  thoagh 
all  things  nmy  be  on  a  very  moderate  scale. 
As  the  forcing  house  will  be  chiefly  in  re¬ 
quisition  in  winter,  it  should  be  light,  and  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  being  economically 
heated.  The  best  class  of  house  for  bring^g 
on  early  flowers,  or  for  general  forcing,  is  a  low 
structure  partly  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  a 
hipped  roof,  a  long  light  facing  the  south, 
and  a  short  one  on  the  north  side.  Such  a  house 
will  give  a  maximum  of  warmth  and  light  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  The  interior  arrangement 
will  depend  upon  its  width.  If  narrow,  the 
forcing  bed  should  be  in  front,  with  a  path  along 
the  back,  and  shelves  against  the  back  wall 
and  wherever  room  could  be  found,  as  the  most 
should  be  made  of  the  space.  If  the  house  wsis 
16  feet  wide,  the  forcing  pit  might  occupy 
the  centre,  with  a  path  all  round,  and  shelves 
back  and  front.  Such  a  house  would  require 
six  rows  of  4-inch  pipe  to  heat  it  economically 
The  forcing  pit  might  be  filled  with  leaves,  tan, 
or  Coooa  fibre.  Or  a  stage,  if  desired,  may  take 
the  place  of  the  pit.  The  pit  might  be  chambered 
and  have  two  rows  of  pipes  for  bottom  heat.  This 
would  be  cleaner  than  leaves  or  tan,  and  only 
fibre  enough  to  plunge  the  pots  in,  or  to  stand 
them  on  if  nnplunged,  will  be  required.  All  such 
bouses  should  contain  a  tank  inside,  in  which 
a  supply  of  water  should  be  kept. 

Pbeparino  Plants  for  Forcing. 

In  forcing  plants,  the  preparatory  work  is  the 
most  important,  and  will  consist  in  so  treating 
the  plant  as  to  enable  it  to  build  up  a  strong 
healthy  growth  early  in  the  season,  and  after¬ 
wards  be  exposed  to  the  most  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  for  maturing  the  growth  and  insuring  a 
period  of  rest  before  the  application  of  heat.  If 
we  apply  the  excitement  of  artificial  warmth  to 
a  plMt  whilst  the  activity  of  the  summer 
«till  lingers  about  it,  we  may  obtain  growth,  but 
there  will,  probably,  be  a  paucity  of  flowers, 
simply  because  the  flowers  were  not  there,  the 
work  of  fixing  not  being  completed ;  hence  the 
oecessity  and  the  value  of  preparation.  In  the 
majority  of  things  forced  for  their  flowers,  the 
preparation  can  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air, 
and  many  plants,  especially  those  with  bulbous 
roots,  are  prepared  in  Holland.  But  with  re- 
fereooe  to  those  things  forced  which  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  home,  take  the  Spiraea  japonica,  one  of 
me  most  popular  forcing  plants  inexistence.  Our 
home  grown  plants,  if  well  cultivated,  are  equal 
to  mcMt  of  the  foreign  importations.  Divide  the 
roots  and  plant  them  out  in  a  rich  border  for 
two  years,  and  strong  clumps  that  will  force 
easily  may  be  had.  The  same  treatment  will 
applj  to  LUy  of  the  Valley,  Dielytra 
^pectablis,  and  the  most  useful  forcing  plants. 


Shrubs  for  Forcing. 

Th(«  that  have  been  prepared  by  special 
npening  culture  are  more  easily  forced  than  if 
omy  juat  lifted  from  the  nursery  bed  and  pot- 
tw  a  week  or  two  before  being  placed  in  beat. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  Ameri¬ 
ca  plants,  for  instance,  being  fibrous  rooted, 
be  lifted  with  balls;  and  will  force  very 
well  when  lifted  from  the  bed  and  straight¬ 
way  moved  into  gentle  warmth.  The  Rhododen- 
amn  and  Azalea,  in  all  their  forms,  are  invalu¬ 
able  for  forcing,  as  are  also  the  Kalmia  and  An. 
^omeda.  Many,  I  might  say  most,  of  the  de- 
^wos  spring  flowering  shrubs  will  bear  forcing, 
» the  temperature  is  not  too  high,  not  more  than 
^  night.  The  Lilacs,  the  Thoms,  the 
^tuas,  Forsythias,  Laburnums,  Honeysuckles, 
Tree  Pe^es,  Mock  Orange  or  Philadelphu8,the 
flowering  Sloe,  Pninus  spinosa  fl.-pL, 
(Ribes),  Spiraaa  pranHolia 
j^^«%e^ro8ea,and  other8;and  for  foliage  the 
*PJ^MBple8  are  equal  to  many  of  the  stove 
The  Silver-leaved  species,  Acer  Negnnd^ 
forces  very  easily,  and  piCKiuces  ad 
«««llngly  light  and  pleasant  effect  among  dark 


leaved  plants  when  flowers  are  scarce.  The 
newer  Japanese  Maples  are  also  very  desirable 
things  to  possess  for  pot  culture  in  the  con¬ 
servatory.  The  best  kind  of  preparation,  if  the 
plants  are  required  for  forcing  early,  is  to  buy 
strong  young  plants,  pot  them  in  suitable  sized 
pots,  which  will  give  a  fair  amount  of  space  for 
a  season's  growth,  then  plunge  them  out  in  an 
o{Mn  sunny  situation,  and  keep  them  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  during  the  growing  season 
The  next  best  plan  is  to  plant  them  in  a  pre- 
pwed  bed,  leaving  space  between  them  for  the 
air  and  light  to  play  freely  among  the  foliage. 
In  any  case  a  mnloUng  of  short  manure  will  be 
serviceable.  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to 
exhaust  this  subject.  A  book  might  be  written 
upon  forcing  flowers  alone  if  every  detail  in 
connection  therewith  was  examined.  Very 
many  of  our  hardy  border  flowers  will  bear 
heat.  The  common  Primrose  forces  as  well  as 
the  best  of  them,  and  looks  far  happier  and 
brighter  under  glass  in  January  than  it  does  in 
the  open  air  exposed  to  the  keen  blighting  blast. 
Damies  will  submit  to  pot  culture,  but  ere  im¬ 
patient  of  much  heat.  Violets,  everybody  knows, 
will  pay  for  protection.  In  short,  any  hardy 
plant  which  flowers  naturally  in  spring  may  be 
potted  and  brought  on  gently  under  glass  in  a 
moderately  heated,  well  ventilated  structure. 
Take  the  common  garden  annual  (or  biennial 
according  to  its  season  of  sowing)  Borage— what 
a  showy  plant  it  makes  in  a  pot  when  pushed 
early  into  flower.  Solomon’s  Seal,  again,  is 
another  common  thing  which  in  winter  has  a 
majestic  effect  as  a  clump  in  a  pot  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  position.  Early  sown  Canterbury  Bells 
potted  up  will  flower  early  in  spring  in  the 
greenhouse.  And  how  sweet  the  Brompton 
Stocks  are  early  in  spring,  when  sown  about  the 
middle  of  J uly,  potted  up  in  autumn,  and  brought 
on  under  glass. 


The  Propagating  House. 

This  may  either  be  a  low  span-roofed  pit 
sunk  partly  in  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  a  lean-to 
in  the  same  position.  The  best  propagating 
house  I  ever  had  was  a  small  low  lean-to  of 
rather  small  dimensions,  but  it  was  capable  of 
taming  out  an  immense  number  of  plants.  The 
bed  to  receive  the  cuttings  rested  on  a  wronght- 
iron  water  tank,  which  had  a  flow  and  return 
in  connection  with  the  boiler,  and  furnished  a 
regular  steady  bottom-heat  of  a  most  genial 
character.  The  tank  filled  up  all  one  side  of  the 
house  ;  the  other  side  was  furnished  with  an 
unbeated  bed  to  receive  the  pots  of  cuttings,  &c., 
as  they  were  lifted  from  the  striking  bed,  and 
harden  them  a  bit  to  fit  them  for  potting  off,  or 
to  move  them  on  to  other  houses.  Sand  or 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  may  be  used  as  plunging 
material.  Sawdust  is  not  a  bad  subsdtute  if 
not  too  fresh.  It  should  be  obtained  from  bard 
woods,  not  deal,  as  that  sometimes  generates 
fungus.  A  little  house  of  this  character  would 
not  oo't  much,  and  it  will  be  found  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  have  a  shallow  iron  tank  to  aupply 
bottom-heat  than  trust  to  oement,  which,  in 
some  cases,  I  have  known  to  produce  endless 
trouble.  When  the  propagating  season  is  over, 
there  are  many  usee  to  which  such  a  bouse  could 
be  put.  But  where  many  plants  of  various  kinds 
are  required,  propagation  or  grafting  may  go  on 
pretty  well  all  the  year,  or  it  may  be  used  for 
raising  choice  seedlings.  Though  where  much 
propagating  has  to  be  done  I  recommend  a 
small  house  heated  by  hot-water,  yet  I  by  no 
means  despise  a  hot-bed  on  the  old-fashioned 
principle  of  leaves  and  dung  in  a  brick  pit  or 
under  a  two  or  three-light  frs^e.  In  the  spring 
such  a  bed  will  do  almost  anything  if  made 
large  enough  to  keep  up  a  steady  heat  of  76®  to 
80®.  All  the  usual  kind  of  bedding  plants  may 
be  rapidly  raised  in  it,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
soft-wooded  occupants  of  the  stove  and  green¬ 
house.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  are  rapidly  genninated 
in  its  genial  warmth.  In  short,  a  hotbed  of  the 
character  described,  possessing  a  steady  bottom- 
heat  of,  say  80®,  will  do  anything  which  genial 
— rmth  can  do  to  arouse  the  vital  principle  in 
^^ve  referred  to  sawdnst  as  an 
MTlLt  nlimw  material,  and  it  is  all  iLis 
and  more,  lor  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  mediums 


for  quickly  striking  diflficnlt  subjects  among 
stove  plants  of  a  ligneous  or  semi-woody 
character  I  know.  of.  All  the  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
Ficus  elastica,  and  such  like  plants,  will  strike 
quickly  in  warm,  moist  sawdust.  I  have  often 
laid  the  cuttings  in  in  bundles,  and  when  rooted 
taken  them  out  and  potted  them. 

All  Cuttings 
should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  formed, 
before  they  ramble  off  and  got  tightly  embedded 
in  the  sawdust  or  whatever  is  within  their 
reach.  Such  roots,  on  Ufting  up  the  cuttings, 
generally  break  off,  and  the  plants  have  to  begin 
work  again,  but  if  the  cuttings  are  potted  off 
when  the  little  roots  are  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  they  receive  but  little  check,  but  in 
all  cases  the  rooted  cuttings  must  be  placed  in 
the  hotbed  till  established  in  their  pots.  Last 
spring  we  had  a  number  of  largo  Tea  Roses  in 
pots  which  had  been  flowering  all  the  winter, 
and  which  about  March  had  pretty  well  shot 
their  bolt.  They  were  cut  down  and  the 
branches  made  into  cuttings,  using  up  all  the 
wood,  both  the  soft  shoots  and  also  the  harder, 
better  ripened  wood.  The  cuttings,  when  made,’ 
were  planted  thickly  in  a  bed  of  warm,  moist 
sawdust.  Some  of  the  cuttings  from  the  soft 
points  died  from  damp,  but  I  do  not  think  one 
of  the  shoots  fairly  firm  and  ripe  failed  to  grow. 
We  had  plants  enough  to  fill  a  long  border,  and 
most  of  them  flower^  daring  the  summer  and 
all  through  the  autuom,  and,  in  fact,  I  out  buds 
half  expanded  from  Hom^re  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami  on  Christmas  day. 


The  Unheated  Plant  House. 

A  very  great  deal  may  be  done  in  a  glass 
house  without  artiflfcial  heat,  if  set  about  with 
judgment.  The  larger  the  structure  the  less 
fluctuation  in  the  temperature,  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  improvise  some  covering  for  small  green¬ 
houses,  whereby  in  winter  the  usual  run  of 
greenhouse  plants  may  be  kept  in  safety  with- 
out  the  necessity  or  the  nuisance  of  going  out 
on  a  cold  frosty  night  to  attend  to  the  green- 
house  fire.  I  remember  something  like  twenty 
years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  H.  Hewlett, 
invented  a  system  of  covering  bouses  in  cold 
weather  to  economise  fuel  and  to  prevent  the 
atmosphere  on  a  cold  night  from  being  scorched 
and  roasted  by  the  hot  pipes  and  flues.  If  I 
remember  rightly  it  was  called  the  “Louvre 
protector,”  and  was  fixed  on  the  roof  outside 
the  house  in  the  model  exhibited,  and  was 
fashioned  like  a  Venetian  blind  with  stripe  of  zinc, 
only  instead  of  drawing  up  and  down,  as  does  the 
Venetian  blind,  thestrips  of  zinc  could  be  elevated 
at  pleasure,  so  that  they  stood  at  right  angles 
to  the  roof;  or  they  oould  be  dropped  down 
flat,  when  they  formed  a  continuous  metal  cover¬ 
ing  enclosing  a  body  of  air,  several  inches  in 
depth,  between  the  covering  and  the  roof,  and 
it  is  this  motionless  body  of  air  which  on*  cold 
nights  forms  such  a  good  protection.  The  in¬ 
vention  in  question  was  reported  favourably  on 
at  the  time,  but  I  suppose  Mr.  Hewlett  did  not 
meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce 
him  to  persevere.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
this  or  some  other  form,  the  owners  of  small 
conservatories  might  save  their  plants  in  winter 
without  the  necessity  for  a  fire.  But  there  are 
other  ways  of  managing  an  unheated  house 
so  as  to  take  a  good  deal  from  it  without  run¬ 
ning  much  risk  of  losing  the  plants.  Most  of  us 
know  that  plants  growing  in  a  border  will  bear 
more  cold  than  if  in  a  pot  and  the  pots  exposed 
Merely  plunging  the  pot  has  been  known  in 
severe  straits  of  weather  to  save  the  life  of  the 
plant.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  in  un¬ 
heated  conservatories  the  main  feature  should 
partake  of  some  degree  of  permanency.  Groups 
of  Camellias,  for  instance,  will  always  be  a 
striking  feature  in  such  a  house.  There  are 

Many  Japanese  Plants 


bearing  variegated  foliage  which  may  be  used 
freely  to  give  tone  and  character  to  such  a  house. 
And  I  contend  that  unless  the  main  features 
can  be  kept  healtliy  aad  thriving  without  skilled 
or  with  only  ordinary  care,  the  house  can- 
I  not  ^  a  source  of  phiascre.  unhealthy  plants 
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there  are  many  others  of  striking^  aajpect  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inapire  interest,  from  China,  India,  and 
the  Australian  colonies.  Plants  which  are 
rather  too  tender  to  thrive  generally  in  the  open 
air  will  be  quite  at  home  in  an  unheated  house. 
Among  these  are  Palms  and  Dractenas  from 
Austral’a,  Rhododendrons  from  India.  Indeed, 
with  a  little  trouble  and  searching  for,  a  house 
could  be  6  lied  in  a  most  interesting  manner  with 
a  number  of  plants  which  occupy  a  sort  of 
debateable  ground  between  the  tender  and  those 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  climate, 
in  the  open.  And  besides  the  plants  which  attain 
to  some  size,  there  are  many  little  things  among 
bulbs,  exclusive  of  the  Japanese  Lilies, 
which  would  be  a  special  feature;  and  if  in 
addition  there  was  a  pit  and  a  frame  or  two, 
many  things  in  pots  could  be  brought  on  to 
furnish  any  bare  space.  Pots  of  annuals  and 
many  other  early  blooming  spring  flowers  (Wall¬ 
flowers,  for  instance)  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame, 
will  bloom  very  early ;  in  fact,  if  sown  early, 
they  will  blossom  all  the  winter.  Brompton 
Stocks,  &c.,  may  be  grown  in  pots,  or  rather  be 
potted  up  in  autumn  and  wintered  in  a  cold 
pit  for  spring  blossoming.  Neat  little  bushes  of 
Laurestines  will  be  useful  in  winter,  as  would 
bo  also  the  early  hardy  Daphne  Mezereum.  I 
append  a  short  list  of  plants  suitable  for  cul¬ 
ture  in  an  unheated  house,  but  many  others  may 
be  added  Agapanthus,  white  and  blue  ;  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  Azalea  indica  various,  Arnndo  Donax 
variegata.  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata.  Bamboos 
various,  Cannas  various,  Camellias,  Clematis 
various,  Coronilla  glauca,  Dracaenas  various, 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  Edwardsia  grandiflora. 
Fuchsias  various,  Farfugium  grande,  Fan  Palms, 
Hydrangeas  various,  Jasminums  various,  Lapa- 
geria,  white  and  red :  Myrtles  various,  Mande- 
villa  suaveolens.  Oleanders  (Neriums),  Phormium 
tenax  variegatum,  tree  Carnations,  Lilies  various, 
Solanum  jasminoides,  Vallota  purpurea.  Lyco¬ 
podium  denticulatum.  Rhododendron  arborea, 
and  other  Indian  species.  J  have  jotted  down 
the  above  list  from  memory  of  plants  that  may 
be  grown  successfully  in  a  cold  house  without 
artificial  heat  of  any  kind,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  a  house  of  any  description  may  be 
made  most  interesting  by  using  a  selection 
from  the  list  given,  though  it  may,  of  course, 
be  much  extended.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  plants  growing  in  a  border  suffer  less 
from  changes  of  temperature  if  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  extremes  of  cold,  say,  for  instant, 
than  when  cultivated  in  pots.  Therefore,  in 
winter,  at  least,  all  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
the  border  or  in  beds  of  Cocoa  fibre. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

These  may  now  bo  had  in  many  forms.  Some 
of  the  modem  little  structures  in  wood,  iron,  and 
glass  are  very  handy  and  very  cheap,  and  if 
mounted  on  turf  banks  with  a  sunk  path  down 
the  centre,  they  might  bo  converted  into  very 
useful  little  planthouses.  They  are  always 
usefal;  in  winter  they  will  shelter  bods  of 
Violets,  or  will  bring  on  beds  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  or  cover  choice  bulbs  or  any  other  plants 
requiring  protection.  In  summer,  young  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Poinsettias, 
Begonias,  Justicias,  Primulas,  Cinerarias.  &o., 
may  be  brought  on  and  matured  for  blooming  in 
winter.  I  shali  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
larger  use  that  may  be  made  of  these  structures 
when  treating  of  fruit  culture.  So  need  not  go 
further  into  the  matter  now  beyond  saying  that 
everyone  with  a  back  yard,  even  if  they  possess 
no  other  outlet  for  gardening  energy,  should 
possess  one  of  these  handy  frames,  which  are 
made  now  in  immense  numbers  to  suit  every 
length  of  purse.  I  was  about  a  year  ago  looking 
over  the  works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  &;  Paul,  of 
Norwich,  and  was  astonished  at  the  immense 
trade  which  has  grown  up  of  late  years  in  these 
and  other  horticultural  ^uisites,  showing  how 
the  love  of  gardening  is  spreading  among  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  how  large 
industries  have  been  created  by  simply  catering 
for  the  devotees  of  horticulture. 

E.  Hobday. 


be  killed  with  ease.  It  must,  however,  be  done 
very  carefully,  or  they  will  run  back  ajgain  into 
their  holes.  This  must  be  repeated  night  after 
night  till  none  are  left.  This  is  how  I  also 
cleared  our  fernery,  which,  when  I  came  here, 
was  smothered  with  them. — J.  H. 


VBCiBTABLBS. 


addition  to  the  salad  bowl,  but  an  ^oeptionally 
wholesome  esculent.  I  ought,  I  think,  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Chicory,  when  growing  in  the  open  air, 
is  called  Chicoree  sauvage,  but  when  blanched 
as  a  winter  salad  it  becomes,  owing  to  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  young  growth  to  a  msoi’s 
beard,  Barbe  de  Capudn,  whereas  Endive  is 
commonly  called  Chioor6e.  Those  who  may 


11165— BaiHinfif  Brooooll  and  Cucum¬ 
bers. — If  “  Disappointed  Amateur  ”  will  select  a 
p>atch  of  clean  fresh  loam  wherein  to  sow  his 
Broccoli  seed,  he  need  have  little  fear  of  failure.  In 
old  tilled  and  sour  garden  soil  the  young  plants 
are  frequently  atta^ed  with  club  or  maggot, 
which  destroy  the  roots.  If  fresh  loam  is  not  at 
band,  liberal  dressings  of  soot  and  wood  ashes 
should  be  raked  or  worked  into  the  soil,  then 
sow  the  seed  very  thinly  in  drills  half  inch 
deep  and  6  inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  out  4  inches  apart  until 
planting  time  arrives.  Walcheren  or  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Broccoli  may  be  sown  at  once,  but  the 
later  kinds,  such  as  Leamington  and  Eclipse, 
which  form  a  succession,  should  be  sown  in  the 
last  week  in  April  or  first  week  in  May.  As  to 
the  Ridge  Cucumbers,  if  the  seed  of  some  good 
hardy  kind,  such  as  Long  Prickly  or  Bedford 
Ridge,  be  sown  iu  boxes  or  pots  in  garden  frame 
early  in  April,  the  young  plants  wiU  be  ready 
for  planting  in  the  open  ground  in  a  warm 
situation  about  the  last  week  in  May.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  by  opening  a  trench 
2  feet  deep  and  the  same  width,  and  this  should 
be  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  then  the  soil  must 
be  returned,  thus  forming  ridges  about  a  foot 
above  the  level  ground.  6  inches  or  8  inches 
of  rich  soil  above  manure  is  necessary.  In  a 
couple  of  days  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots 
or  boxes  into  the  ridges,  and  sink  them,  basin¬ 
like,  an  inch  or  two.  Take  advantage  of  a  warm 
showery  time  for  the  operation. — W.  Phillips, 
Hoole^  Chester. 

11166.— Culture  of  Parsley.— There  is  no 
difficulty  in  growing  Parsley.  A  good  rich  loam, 
well  worked,  with  ample  drainage,  is  a  necessity. 
If  yon  would  wish  to  obtain  a  supply  of  this 
most  useful  herb  in  winter,  sow  se^  of  some 
good  strain  at  once  in  drills,  half  inch  deep  and 
foot  apart;  also  sow  again  in  July  for 
winter  use.  Of  course,  your  supply  of 
Parsley  in  winter  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  shelter  you  can  give  the  plants,  either  by  a 
south  wall  or  turning  an  old  garden  frame  over 
the  plants.  Parsley  being  a  fleshy -rooted  plant, 
is  sometimes  liable  to  attacks  of  gn^b.  This 
may  be  guarded  against  by  working  a  mixture 
of  soot  and  lime  into  the  soil.  —  William 
Phillips,  Hoolet  Cheiter. 


Woodllce  in  Mushroom  houses.— I 
damp  the  edge  of  the  Mushroom  beds  and  the 
floor  about  three  o’clock  with  a  very  fine  rose, 
so  as  not  to  make  the  floor  too  RRd  then 
go  into  the  house  at  night  with /li^trvd  flwk 
that.all  the  young  ones  have  corac^l^b^r^^ 
moisture— small  red  creatures — they  can 


CHICORY. 

Although  Chicory  is  known  to  be  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  salad,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
grown  to  any  great  extent  in  English  gardens 
generally,  the  milder  flavour  and  more  attrao< 
tive  appearance  of  Endive  causing  it  to  be  pre< 
ferred.  It  is  probable  that  our  forefathers  ate 
more  Chicory  than  wo  do,  for  I  remember  to 
have  seen  in  a  very  old  gardening  work  elaborate 
instructions  for  its  culture;  whereas  even  in 
Abercrombie’s  time  it  could  not  have  been  held 
in  much  esteem,  seeing  that  he  does  not  even 
mention  it.  The  French  have  been  wiser  in  this 
respect,  for  although  Endive  may  be  said  to  be 
extensively  cultivated  and  much  more  largely 
consumed  in  France  than  with  us,  being  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  popular,  Chicory  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of ;  on  the  contrary,  its  culture 
has  increased  in  an  equal  ratio  with  that  of 
Endive  and  other  salads,  and  varieties  have  been 
raised,  one  of  which,  the  large-rooted  Chicory  of 
commerce,  has  given  rise  to  an  important  in< 
dustry  in  the  north  of  France,  whilst  another, 
although  obtained  half  a  century  ago,  and 
largely  grown  for  market  around  Paris  and  other 
large  towns,  is  apparently  but  little  known  in 
this  country.  It  may  encourage  some  to  under¬ 
take  the  culture  of  Chicory  to  know  that  it  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  medical  fraternity  in 
France,  and  I  was  assured  by  a  friend  (e 
chemist  in  a  large  way  of  business)  that  it  is  in 
valuable  as  a  tonic,  and  invariably  forms  an  ingre< 
lent  in  medicines  ordered  in  casesof  debility  and, 
appetite.  It  is  also  valuable  mixed  in 


led  state  with  forage.  It  i 
that  in  Chicory  we  not  only " 


Chicory  (one-third  natural  dze). 

object  to  Chicory  on  the  score  of  its  bitternezs 
will  find  the  improved  variety,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  here  given,  more  to  their  liking. 
This  differs  from  the  type  in  having  lar^e, 
entire,  pale  green  leaves  almost  devoid  of  hairs. 
It  also  turns  in  much  in  the  way  of  Lettuce,  and 
is  only  slightly  bitter. 

Culture — This  presents  no  difficulty,  but 
one  or  two  points  attending  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  good  blanched  produce  is  desired  in 
winter.  In  the  first  place  sowing  must  not  be 
attempted  much  before  the  middle  of  May,  or 
there  will  be  a  danger  of  the  plants  bolting 
before  they  have  attained  anything  like  half  the 
size  and  substance  which  they  should  do.  Tbe 
best  way  is  to  sow  in  drills  1  foot  apart,  thinning 
out  to  about  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  the  soil 
should  bo  rich  and  deeply  stirred.  The  French 
market  gardeners  add  plenty  of  old  hotbed 
manure,  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  tbe 
situation  should  be  sunny,  as  when  grown  in 
partial  shade  the  roots  lack  substance  when 
taken  up,  and  the  after  produce  is  not  so  crisp 
as  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  Parisian  growers 
believe  that  heat  and  rich  food,  accompanied  by 
abundant  moisture  at  the  roots,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  summer  culture  of  this 
esculent. 

Blanching. — When  the  roots  are  taken  upon 
the  approach  of  winter  they  should  be  stored 
away  in  a  shed,  or  some  cool  place,  where  Ihey 
are  easily  comeatable  when  needed ;  but  they 
should  be  laid  in  so  that  they  do  not  dry  or 
lose  any  portion  of  their  stored-np  vitality.  Any 
warm,  dark  place  will  do  to  blanch  them  in, 
such  as  a  Mushroom  house,  or  a  tub  may  be 
half  filled  with  light  soil  laying  the  roots  therein 
and  covering  the  top  over  so  as  to  exclude  light, 
placing  them  in  a  warm  house.  Any  sach  simple 
expedient  will  suffice  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
blanched  heads  all  through  the  winter.  When, 
however,  first  quality  and  some  quantity  is  re¬ 
quired,  there  is  nothing  like  a  mild  hotbed. 


Improved  Chicory  (one-third  natural  size). 

The  gentle  bottom-heat  pushes  the  young  growth 
along  very  quickly,  and  the  more  rapid  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  leaves  the  more  tender  and  delicate 
they  are.  A  common  way  of  blanching  Chicory 
op  the  Continent  is  to  make  up  a  hotl^d  in  tbe 
usual  way,  placing  thereon  a  framework  and 
povenng  thcr  SMisue  with  boards,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  straw  mats  in  severe  weather. — J.  C. 

A  "  IGN 
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1  pifif  manure  for  vearetabloa.— 
fbe  maoare  would  not  be  all  in  quite  a  fresh 
rtate.  It  would,  therefore,  bo  best  to  turn 
he  heap  over,  mixing  it  well  together  in  the 
process.  The  night  soil  and  poultry  manure 
<hoald  be  mixed  with  it,  and  as  the  latter  in¬ 
gredients  are  about  as  strong  as  guano,  the 
Doanore  may  be  used  more  sparingly.  If  you 
tiig  it  in  about  8  inches  or  9  inches  under  the 
surface  it  will  answer  well  for  all  the  vegetables 
yon  named  as  well  as  for  Potatoes. — J.  D.  E. 

-  “W.  B.”  wishes  to  firrow  such  vege¬ 
tables  as  Leeks,  Onions,  Caulihowe^,  and 
Cabbages.  These  are  all  gross  feeders.  Mix  the 
fresh  pig  manure  with  the  nightsoil,  and  also 
add  the  poultry  manure  to  the  heap,  and  form  a 
compost.  Turn  it  over  twice,  then  spread  on 
ground  and  dig  in  deeply.  If  the  Onion  and 
Leek  beds  were  top-dress^  with  wood-ashes  or 
soot,  and  raked  in  before  sowing,  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  escape  the  attacks  of  maggot. — 
William  Phillips,  Hocle^  Chetter 

11209. — Seed  Potatoes.— If  you  had  spread 
the  Potatoes  out  in  a  light  position,  the  shoots 
they  made  would  have  been  strong  and  of 
a  green  colour.  If  they  are  long  and  weak,  it  is 
as  well  to  rub  them  off ;  they  will  sprout  out 
(Strongly  in  the  ground,  and  do  well.  The  first 
shoots  are  the  best  though,  and  they  can  be 
saved  by  spreading  the  tubers  out  in  a  light, 
airy  place,  and  even  if  they  have  sprouted  a  little 
they  can  easily  be  planted  in  thatstate. — J.  D.  E. 

- A  Young  Tater”  has  been  wrongly  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  how  to  treat  his  seed  Potatoes.  If 
they  are  nicely  spronted,  all  they  require  to  stop 
them  from  growing  too  long  and  weakly  is  to 
remove  them  into  a  light  pl^  free  from  frost ; 
this  will  stop  the  growth  of  the  shoots,  and  cause 
them  to  assume  a  green  colour  and  become 
strong  and  wiry.  It  would  weaken  them  very 
much  to  break  off  the  shoots,  either  now  or  at 
planting  time.  Yonr  acquaintance  who  recom¬ 
mended  you  to  do  this  must,  indeed,  be  a  novioe 
of  the  first  water.  When  you  want  advice  on 
any  gardening  matters  in  future,  do  not  go  to 
your  friend  for  it. — William  Phillips,  Boole, 
Cketter, 

- If  the  shoots  are  more  than  2-inches 

long,  or  if  they  have  been  damaged  in  any  way — 
crushed  at  the  top  or  loosened  at  the  bottom — 
they  must  be  broken  off,  and  the  tuber  must  be 
started  again.  This  entails  a  loss  of  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  Shoots  are  of  little  use  on  seed 
Potatoes  unlees  accompanied  by  rootlets  round 
the  base.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  remember, 
in  the  case  of  any  scarce  kinds,  or  of  untried 
seedlings,  that  the  shoots  broken  off  will  take 
root  in  gentle  heat,  and  produce  fine  plants  for 
setting  out,  the  tubers  being  thus  utilised  two 
or  three  times.— Jokleton. 


Best  edfgings  for  garden  walks* 

— ^Vhere  dead  edgings  are  employed,  both  for 
wear  and  appearance,  I  have  found  nothing 
better  than  the  Staffordshire  tiles  with  plain 
rolled  top.  They  are  hard,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  become  broken  by  frost  or  a  knock  in 
Egging  or  kicking  against  them,  and  they  are 
not  so  conspicnons  as  the  notched  patterns, 
which  will  not  bear  rough  usage.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  my  mind,  something  objectionable  in 
all  dead  edgings,  and  I  should  therefore  advise  all 
who  use  tiles  to  make  the  earth  well  up  at 
I  the  back,  and  plant  there  either  Thrift,  Gentians 
,  Sedoms,  Semper vivums,  Cerastium  tomento- 
^  lum,  Violets,  or  other  suitable  plants,  that  will 
I^y  or  entirely  hide  them,  and  make  long 
lines  of  beanty.  Gentiana  acanlis  is  lovely  in 
Bpnng,aud  there  is  no  place  where  it  looks 
QMre  at  home  than  by  the  side  of  garden  walks ; 
and  a  dead  edging  forms  a  capital  support  for  it, 

1  u  it  likes  moistare,  and  can  drive  its  rootsdown 
f  the  side  of  the  tiles  and  find  what  it  wants. 
Large  pebble  stones,  however,  or  flints,  do  nearly 
as  well  as  the  tiles,  and  in  many  places  may  be 
got  for  next  to  nothing ;  the  stones  are  found  in 
gravelly  soil,  and  the  flints  in  chalk.  The  ground 
foits  Gentians  best  is  that  which  is  some¬ 
what  stiff  and  close,  in  which  they  flourish  and 
fiower  in  the  greatest  profusion.  If  old  plants 
^  be  got,  now  is  the  time  to  set  to  work  with 
1^,  as  at  this  season  they  are  just  starting 
^  growth,  smd  may  be  divided  by  being  pultedJ 
’ ;  W,  sod  so  increased  to  almost  to  .any  extfentj 
^  quickest  and  beat  way  oi  planting 
■  |  ^bble  the  pieces  in,  and  when  doing  so,  the  so 


should  be  pressed  close,  and  a  good  watering 
given  imm^iately  afterwards,  so  as  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  in  order  that  they  may  get 
hold  at  once,  and  have  a  fair  start.  If  Violets 
are  made  use  of,  the  Czar  is  the  most  suitable 
kind;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  carries  plenty  of 
foliage,  and  is  one  of  the  freest  of  bloomers. 
Runners  dibbled  in  now  will  soon  make  fine 
plants  that  will  get  together  during  the  summer, 
and  become  crowded  with  flowers  next  spring. 
Thrift  prefers  light  land;  it  is  a  native  of  the 
sea  shore,  where  it  is  found  growing  freely  in 
sand  ;  Armeria  grandiflora,  a  seedling  from  A. 
maritima,  is  the  finest,  but  as  yet  plants  of  it 
are  not  over  plentiful.  A.  maritima  may  be  bad 
cheap,  and  if  the  tufts  arc  pulled  apart,  many 
pieces  may  be  made  and  long  rows  formed  in 
very  quick  time.  Daisies  ^o  make  pretty 
edgings,  especially  when  the  red  and  white  are 
mixed. — S. 

Cure  for  blight.— I  have  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  a  perfect  cure  for  blight.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  syringe  well  with  the  liquid  when  luke 
warm.  In  about  an  hour's  time  syringe  with 
clean  cold  water,  and  you  will  be  able  to  wash 
all  your  enemies  off  dead.  It  will  do  the  plants 
no  barm,  as  they  appear  of  a  darker  and 
healthier  green  after  the  application. — H.  J . 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK'S  WORK. 
Olasshouaes. 

Camellias  making  their  growth  must  be 
liberally  treated  with  water  at  the  root>  and  the 
atmosphere  around  them  should  be  kept  moist ; 
during  bright  weather,  too,  a  shading  of  some 
kind  must  be  placed  over  them.  A  good  stock 
of  the  autumn-blooming  Sedum  purpureum 
should  now  be  potted  and  placed  in  cold  frames. 
These  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  conser¬ 
vatory  during  September.  Lilies  in  pots  should 
be  moved  to  cold  frames  if  possible  as  soon  as 
they  show  above  the  soil ;  here  they  should  be 
kept  with  their  tops  close  up  to  the  glass  ;  the 
lights  should  be  drawn  completely  off  during  the 
day — unless  there  is  danger  of  the  soil  getting 
saturated  by  too  great  a  downpour  of  rain — put¬ 
ting  them  on  again  at  night,  but  leaving  them 
til^,  so  as  to  allow  an  abundance  of  air  when 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  frost.  The  frames 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  get  all  the  sun 
and  light  possible.  If  frames  be  not  available, 
instead  of  keeping  the  plants  to  get  drawn  in  a 
house,  put  them  under  a  south  wall  with  a 
slight  framework  over  to  protect  from  frost, 
laying  the  pots  down  on  their  sides  when  the 
weather  is  very  wet.  Where  a  good  selection  of 
Lilies  is  made  they  are  essentially  amateur's 
plants,  as  they  afford  a  succession  of  bloom  last¬ 
ing  a  considerable  time,  and  are  easily  grown. 
Flowering  Heaths,  such  as  Erica  Cavendisbi  and 
the  different  varieties  of  E.  ventriooea,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  water  now 
when  the  flowers  are  formed,  otherwise  many 
of  them  will  not  oome  to  perfection.  Chore- 
zemas,  Eriostemons,  and  other  free-growing 
plants,  should  be  slightly  pruned  now  when  they 
have  finished  blooming,  and  should  receive  a 
liberal  shift,  when  they  will  soon  start  into  free 
growth  again  and  quickly  make  large  specimens. 

Flower  G^den. 

All  beds  or  borders  that  have  been  manured 
and  dug  np  roughly  will  now  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting,  and  should  be  forwarded 
as  far  as  possible  by  planting  edgings  of  some 
hardy  or  partially  hardy  pl^ts  now  so  much 
used  for  that  purpose,  more  especially  succulents 
that  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames,  the 
spaces  thus  vacated  being  now  required  for 
hardening  off  plants  of  a  tender  character. 
Avoid  cold  draughts  in  the  case  of  all  plants 
recently  removed  from  warm  structures,  and 
only  use  water  that  has  been  chilled,  as  plants 
of  all  kinds  are  even  more  liable  to  injury  from 
sudden  changes  or  chills  at  the  root  than  from 
anything  that  can  happen  to  the  top  growth. 
Sowings  may  now  be  made  of  Sweet  Peas,  Con¬ 
volvulus  major,  Tropmolums  of  various  sorts. 
Mignonette,  and  many  kinds  of  annuals.  See 
that  recently-transplanted  trees  and  shrubs  are 
securely  staked,  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  much 
water  at  tlft  root  by  a  timely  application  of  a 
^klch  4^a|0bme  kind,  for  the  sun’s  rays  x>re 
{Mwbrfjj^ynVeast  winds  extract  moisture  from 
the  soiT^ry  rapidly.  i  j , 


I  Herbaceous  borders. — The  majority  of  the 
plants  having  pushed  through  the  mulching,  the 
pointing  up  and  general  dressing  of  the  beds 
must  be  proceeded  with.  By  this  time  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Primulas,  and 
old  plants  of  Hollyhocks  wintered  in  pots  in 
cold  pits  will  have  been  hardened  off,  and  the 
weather  oontinning  favourable,  planting  may  be 
proceeded  with,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  tender  Primulas,  and 
other  things  recently  shifted  into  their  blooming 
pots.  The  planting  ^ould  be  performed  when 
the  soil  is  in  good  working  order,  and  small 
sprays  of  Spruce  or  Yew  shelter  from  bright  sun 
and  cutting  winds.  On  warm  soils,  the  planting 
of  Gladiolus  will  be  well  advanced,  but  in  cold, 
damp  localities  the  first  half  of  April  is  quite 
early  enough.  The  only  implement  that  should 
be  recognised  in  herbaceous  borders  is  a  four- 
tined  steel  fork,  and  if  one  be  obtainable  that 
has  seen  some  service  all  the  better,  as  it  will  be 
in  every  way  more  suited  for  the  work  than  a 
new  one.  All  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
digging  will  be  to  turn  in  the  manure  which  was 
put  on  in  winter  to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  or  just 
sufficient  to  get  it  covered  with  soil. 

Hardy  Ferns. — These  will  now  bo  pushing 
up  their  young  fronds,  and  where  well  sheltered 
from  spring  frosts,  should  at  once  have  any 
protection,  such  as  Bracken  or  any  similar 
covering,  removed  from  their  crowns.  If  their 
winter  covering  be  allowed  to  remain  on  after 
they  once  make  a  start,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  remove  it  without  damaging  the  young 
growth,  the  effects  of  which  wUl  1m  seen  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  In  the  case  of  the  more  tendei 
varieties  this  may  be  replaced  by  a  mulching  of 
half -decayed  leaves,  which  will  not  only  afford 
the  necessary  protection  now,  but  will  be  of 
great  benefit  during  the  summer  by  giving  a 
gentle  stimulus  to  the  roots  besides  keeping 
them  in  a  uniform  state  as  to  moisture.  As  the 
fronds  protrude  through  this  they  should  have 
the  additional  shelter  of  a  few  branches  of  ever 
greens  stuck  round  them,  so  as  to  ward  off  cut 
ting  winds  and  late  spring  frosts,  that  would 
otherwise  be  fatal  to  the  young  ^owth.  Even 
the  hardiest  are  very  liable  to  injury  just  as 
they  are  unfolding  their  fronds,  and  therefore 
the  site  for  the  outdoor  femei^  should  be  as 
sheltered  as  possible.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
divide  and  increase  any,  or  to  effect  a  re-arrange- 
ment,  now  is  the  best  time  to  commence  such 
operations,  as  at  no  season  do  Ferns  transplant 
BO  readily,  and  with  so  little  check  to  their 
future  development,  as  when  they  are  just  be* 
ginning  to  grow.  In  dividing  them,  it  should  be 
done  with  a  sharp  instrument,  making  a  clean 
cut  right  through  the  roots.  See  that  each  piece 
has  a  separate  crown,  or  that  the  fleshy  roots  of 
such  as  creep  under  the  surface  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  eyes  to  push  into  growth.  Where  peat  is 
not  easily  accessible  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
mix  with  the  loam  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
the  more  choice  kinds,  it  may  be  substituted  by 
a  good  dressing  of  leaf-soil,  which  answers 
almost  equally  well.  If  the  latter  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  top-dress  each 
of  the  plants  they  will  be  materially  benefited. 

Beds  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  may  still  be 
planted.  When  getting  the  plants  from  the 
nursery  it  is  best  to  state  that  they  are  required 
for  open-air  culture ;  many  varieties  are  weak 
growers,  and  do  not  sucoe^  so  well  in  the  open 
ground  as  they  do  in  pots.  Pansies  are  now 
growing  freely.  If  it  is  intended  to  have  a  good 
display  six  weeks  or  so  after  this,  all  early 
flowers  must  be  picked  off,  and  the  stems  must 
also  be  pegged  down  as  they  increase  in  growth. 
Stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  if  required. 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Ac.,  are  now  making 
rapid  growth,  and  sticks  must  be  placed  to  the 
stems  to  prevent  them  from  being  snapped  by 
the  wind.  A  large  plant  of  a  Delphinium  may 
throw  up  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  stems ;  many  of 
the  weaker  ones  may  be  removed ;  but,  by  care- 
fullv  training  out  the  stems,  and  supporting  two 
or  three  by  means  of  astoutish  stick,  six  or  eight 
sticks  may  be  required  for  one  plant— a  better 
plan  than  binding  up  the  whole  like  a  faggot, 
with  one  stick  in  the  centre.  Phloxes  are  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

Lawns. — For  newly-seeded  lawns  bone-dust, 
fresh  loam,  or  thoroughly  rotted  manure  may  be 
used  grNltJtNdyantage,  while  for  fining  the 
q^sdHy  ofDrass,  qn,  jich,soil|?-^a  sowing  of  soot. 
C^nely  sifted  Sasi^  loE  harht  ^Aith  will  be  found 
' .  most  mowing  of  lawns 
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will  now  require  regular  attention,  and,  assuming 
that  the  machines  are  in  working  order,  a 
thorough  8  (keeping  and  rolling  will  greatly 
facilitate  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  while  it  saves  the  newly-set  knives  from 
strain  or  iojary  at  the  outset.  Get  all  edgings 
pared  or  clipped,  remove  weeds,  and  face  the 
walks  with  new  gravel  where  requisite.  Where 
salt  is  used  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  a  supply 
should  be  in  store,  ready  for  sowing  in  dry 
weather  as  soon  as  ^e  seeds  which  dropped  last 
autumn  have  germinated. 

Frnlt. 

Vines. — At  the  present  time,  perhaps  the 
most  important  matter  connected  with  late 
Vines,  which  will  now  be  starting  into  rapid 
growth,  is  to  be  certain  that  the  larders  have 
had  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  thoroughly  moisten 
them  throughout — a  not  very  easy  matter, 
taking  into  account  the  long  time  that  water 
has  had  to  be  withholden  from  them,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cases  where  the  Grapes  were  left  to 
hang  on  the  Vines;  therefore,  if  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  deficiency  on  this  score,  fork  down 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  borders  in  one  or  two 
places  that  seem  likely  to  be  the  driest,  and  if 
the  soil  on  being  pressed  in  the  hand  does  not 
adhere,  then  water  is  still  required.  Mulch  the 
borders  thinly  with  stable  litter,  and  keep  op  a 
humid  temperature  of  60°  in  the  coldest 
weather;  and  whenever  it  is  sunny  give  air 
early,  and  as  carefully  as  if  for  early  Vines, 
closing  up  by  2.30  with  a  renewed  application 
of  humidity,  when  if  86°  are  reached,  the  Vines 
will  revel  in  the  extra  warmth.  Disbud  as  soon 
as  the  best  bunches  can  be  discerned,  leaving 
two  bhoots  on  each  spur  in  the  case  of  old  Vines, 
but  one  only  in  the  case  of  young  and  vigorous 
ones.  Those  in  flower,  Muscats  more  particu¬ 
larly,  demand  hourly  attention  to  secure  a  good 
*'  set.”  If  a  circulation  of  warm,  diy  air,  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  pollen,  could  at  all  times  be  maintained, 
artificial  fertilisation  would  be  best  left  alone ; 
but  as  this  is  impossible  (at  all  events  in  spring, 
when  biting  easterly  winds  are  the  rule),  it  is 
best  to  resort  to  ardficial  aid,  which  should  be 
used  when  the  highest  temperature  has  been 
attained.  The  removal  of  surplus  bunches  before 
blossoming  rather  than  after  that  period  would 
tend  to  ensure  a  better  *'  set.”  Lateral  growths 
should  be  left  intact  till  after  the  fruit  is  set. 
Grapes  that  are  stoning  should  be  kept  at  as 
equal  a  temperature  as  po^ible— say  65°  at 
night  and  75°  by  day,  declining  proportionately 
in  exceptionally  cold  weather.  A  moderately 
humid,  ammonia-charged  atmosphere  should 
still  be  maintained,  but  as  the  Grapes  approach 
the  saccharine  state,  moisture  should  be  gi^ually 
withheld. 

Habdy  fruit.— The  present,  as  far  as  fruit 
culture  is  concerned,  is  me  most  critical  period 
of  the  whole  year,  for  a  single  night’s  frost  may 
do  a  large  amount  of  injury ;  hence  the  import¬ 
ance  of  adopting  preventive  measures  to  ward 
off  frost,  let  the  cost  of  labour  to  do  so  be  what 
it  may.  Evergreen  boughs  and  Birch  or  Hazel 
spray,  straw,  or  hay  bands,  netting  or  canvas 
fixed  to  short  poles,  are  all  handy  and  effective 
protectors  for  walls  that  have  not — as  walls 
should  have — proper  movable  blinds.  Small 
bushes,  lines  of  cordons,  and  espaliers  can  be 
protected  in  the  same  way  as  wall  fruits,  the 
labour  of  doing  so  being  by  no  means  so  formid¬ 
able  as  one  n^ht  imagine.  Where  there  are 
movable  curtains  to  walls,  they  should  be  kept 
down  during  bright  sunshine,  to  retard  the 
opening  of  the  blossoms  in  hopes  that  the  ad¬ 
vanced  season  may  bring  freedom  from  frost  when 
the  flowers  are  fully  expanded ;  and,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be,  the  coverings  should 
be  let  down  nightly,  and  on  frosty  mornings  be 
allowed  to  remain  down  for  some  time  after  the 
sun  shines,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  keen 
east  and  north-easterly  winds  they  should  also 
be  left  down. 

Vegetables. 

The  earliest  Potatoes  will  soon  be  above  ground, 
and  vigilance  will  be  required  to  keep  the  soil 
well  drawn  over  them  till  the  haulm  gets  too 
high  for  this  being  done,  when  stable  litter  or 
Bracken  shaken  lightly  over  them  will  form  an 
efficient  protection  against  any  ordinary  frost. 
In  dry  weather  the  hoe  is  a  great  economiser  of 
labour,  and  at  this  early  seasom^^ongh  the 
weeds  are  barely  djscernable,  it  slmnld^baiu 
swing  among  all  g^#ihg  ferops;  sV;h^ 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Lettuces,  and  Parsley,  whC 


it  will  both  aid  growth  and  destroy  weeds.  In 
the  event  of  showery  weather,  a  sharp  look-out 
for  slugs  will  be  requisite,  or  Cauliflowers,  Let¬ 
tuces,  and  similar  plants  will  soon  disappear. 
The  best  trap  for  these  is  bran  put  down  in  small 
heaps,  of  about  a  tablespoonful  each,  near  the 
plant^  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night. 
On  this  they  will  be  found  feeding,  and  can  be 
destroyed.  Lime,  soot,  and  wood  ashes  all  more 
or  less  deter  them,  but  bran  is  the  best  remedy. 
It  is  yet  rather  soon  to  sow  the  general  stock  of 
Broccoli  and  Kales,  not  but  what  they  would  do 
best  if  sown  now  and  grown  on  without  check  ; 
but,  as  oftener  than  not  they  have  to  be  planted 
on  land  that  has  been  cropped  with  early  Peas 
or  Potatoes,  the  plants  are  apt  to  get  stunted 
ere  the  ground  is  at  liberty  for  them,  so  it  is 
best  to  sow  late ;  still,  the  early  kindis  should 
now  be  sown,  and  also  a  few  Savoys  and  Scotch 
Kale.  We  usually  sow  thinly  in  drills  1  foot 
apart,  and  then  no  transplanting,  other  than  the 
final  one,  is  required.  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and 
Radishes  in  frames  should  be  well  sdred— indeed, 
on  bright  days  the  lights  should  now  be  entirely 
off ;  more  water  will  also  be  required,  and  a 
spindly  growth  of  Carrots  and  Radishes  pre¬ 
vented  by  timely  thinning. 

Late  Peas. — In  the  majority  of  soils  these 
are  best  sown  in  trenches  made  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  for  Celery.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
have  the  trenches  prepared  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  Peas,  especially 
if  the  summer  should  turn  out  to  be  dry.  In 
gardens,  however,  where  close  and  continuous 
cropping  must  be  adopted,  it  is  often  requisite 
that  late  Peas  should  follow  Broccoli  or  some 
other  crops,  that  cannot  be  removed  till  just 
before  the  ground  is  required  for  the  Peas,  and 
in  that  case,  if  it  is  possible  to  clear  of!  a  row 
here  and  there  at  suitable  intervals  apart,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  do  so.  In  planting  the 
Broccoli,  by  marking  where  the  Pea  rows  will 
come,  and  at  each  of  those  places  planting  a  row 
of  some  kind  of  Broccoli  that  will  turn  in  during 
March  or  April,  making  some  little  allowance 
for  the  variation  of  the  seasons,  this  might  easily 
be  done.  In  preparing  trenches  for  Peas,  they 
should  be,  if  possible,  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
wideand  1  foot  deep,  and  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
of  manure  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  them, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  next  foot  of 
soil  beneath.  Some  portion  of  the  soil  taken 
out  should  then  be  returned,  in  order  that  the 
trench  may  not  be  more  than  6  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  This  will  be  ample 
for  watering,  and  deeper  trenches  only  lessen 
the  depth  of  soil  available  for  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  The  thorough  and  deep  incorporation 
of  the  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  is, 
however,  an  important  matter,  as  it  tends  to 
encourage  the  roots  to  descend  beyond  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  heat  and  drought,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  rendered  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
mildew.  Where  sticks  are  easily  obtained,  tall 
Peas  are  better  than  dwarf  ones,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  of  tall  kinds,  and  British  Queen,  are  still 
two  of  the  best,  and  for  late  use  th^y  may  be 
planted  in  quantities  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
from  May  1  till  the  middle  of  June. 

Cucumbers. — Bearing  plants  should  be  gone 
over  three  times  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping,  thinning,  and  regulating  the  growths, 
as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  full  and  healthy  development 
of  the  foliage.  Encourage  the  formation  of  roots 
by  keeping  up  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  to  85°  and 
frequent  top-^essings  with  good  compost,  some¬ 
what  heavier  than  that  recommended  for  winter 
use.  Water  well  with  good  diluted  liquid  some 
degrees  warmer  than  the  bed,  and  fill  the  evapo¬ 
rating  pans  with  it  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  syringe  twice  a  day, 
wetting  every  available  surface,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  plants  in  health  and  free  from  in¬ 
sects,  to  avoid  shading  if  the  fruit  can  be  kept 
from  scalding,  and  to  keep  the  interior  of  the 
house  clean  and  free  from  all  decaying  matter. 
Sowings  may  now  be  made  of  ridge  and  other 
hardy  kinds  for  planting  out  after  Potatoes  and 
under  hand-glasses. 


Rats  In  ferne^.— My  remarks  on  the 
destruction  of  these  in  a  late  number  of  Gar- 

E:ng  Illustrated  seem  to  have  been  ^isr 
rstood.  It  would  never  do  to  poison  irkts 
ice  in  a  dwelliog  house. 


decomposition  would  be  lntolefkble^'^^m|^fM. 


dens,  Ac  ,  the  case  is  different.  I  recommended 
simply  a  dab  or  two  of  tar,  but  **  Busticus  '  ' 

a  good  sousing  to  bis  captive,  and  no  doubt,  h 
happened  to  one  of  mine,  be  perished  in  bis  rm 
or  burrow.  However,  the  sappers  and  micers  of 
his  troop  were  not  thus  to  be  outdone,  and  they 
quickly  made  a  new  departure  and  lecorered  i 
their  position.  There  was  then  nothing  for  U 
but  to  dig  up  the  flowers  of  that  part  of  the 
parterre  and  place  tarred  flags  and  slates  all 
along  the  assailable  ground.  I  did  so,  and  sav 
no  more  of  them ;  and  latterly,  in  a  differesi 
yard  ^ind  garden,  this  process  has  succeeded. 
Yet,  nothing  so  scares  rats  as  cats,  and  by  set* 
ting  one  nuisance  against  another,  the  former 
soon  seek  other  fields  for  their  ravagei- 
M.  W.  R. 


BOSES. 


Eieotion  of  Boses.— Many  readers  of 
Gardening,  I  am  sure,  would,  with  myself,  lib 
to  thank  Mr.  Walters,  *'8am,”  and  otberi 
who  have  so  kindly  given  their  advice  will 
regard  to  the  selection  and  growing  of  Hosu, 
and  who  have  them,  as  Canon  Hole  writes,  “  net 
only  in  their  gardens,  but  in  their  hearts.’'  I 
am,  like  '*K.  W.,”  somewhat  disappointed  to  read 
the  list  of  the  Rose  election  of  1 883.  and  for 
this  reason.  Eight  years  ago  I  planted  a  small 
Mar^cbal  Neil  hi  the  front  of  my  house  (h6^ 
south),  two  years  later  it  had  grown  consider 
ably,  and  I  had  some  very  fine  blooms  tberi 
from.  It  now  covers  a  large  area,  bloomiiij,' 
each  year  most  profusely,  and  I  cut  hnndred» 
of  very  handsome  flowers  from  it.  Last  year  u 
late  as  November  I  had  several  really  goo^l 
blooms,  and  this  January  have  cut  two.  Three 
years  ago  I  was  told  it  had  canker,  and  would 
die,  my  informant  charitably  d^acterism^ 
Mar6chal  Niel  as  a  short-lived  Rose.  Of  course, 
there  are  always  croakers,  and  I  determined  uot 
to  lose  my  Rose  without  a  stru^le.  I  tber^ 
fore  got  some  rough  boards  put  round  and  filled 
in  with  fresh  mould.  I  found  it  then  made 
some  new  roots,  and  it  is  now  as  flonruhing 
ever.  I  frequently  out  from  it  in  the  summer 
eighty  or  ninety  Roses  at  one  time.  It  had  uo 
protection  during  the  winter  of  1880*81,  wbeo 
the  frost  was  so  severe  and  the  snow  laid  so  long, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  mulching  ^ 
manure  at  the  roots ;  but  I  must  here  obeeire 
the  overhanging  eaves  give  a  top  protectioD.  I 
am  altogether  proud  of  my  Mar^chal,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  seeing  it  included  in  1883  ele^ 
tion.  I  wish  to  encourage  all  amateurs  (lile 
myself)  if  possible,  and  I  would  press  on  tbiu 
to  include  in  their  list  of  Roees  Mardchal  Niel 
I  am  pleased  to  say  I  have  over  sixty 
trees  out-of-doors,  brides  some  two  dozen  in 
pots  under  glass,  aU  planted  with  my  own  handi 
and  loved  accordingly. — S.  P. 

11169.— Oreenhouse  Boses.—**  J.  H.D.’ 
requires  information  as  to  pruning  and  tieating 
his  greenhouse  Roses,  which  he  says  consist  of 
the  following  kinds.  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
d’Or,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Niphetos,  Perle  de  Jarto. 
and  GeneralJi^ueminot.  The  first  five  being 
Teas,  require  different  treatment  from  the  latter, 
which  belongs  to  the  Hydrid  Perpetuals.  Tbe 
pruning  of  the  Teas  should  consist  in  taki^  oat 
any  weak  shoots  entirely,  and  very  slightlj 
shortening  some  of  the  over- vigorous  ones.  Geo^’ 
ral  Jacqueminot  will  bear  cutting  back  to,  sav. 
three  good  eyes  on  the  strongest  ^oots.  Now  w 
tbe  time  to  operate  on  them.  Cut  in  the  Heliotrope 
sufficient  to  cause  bushy  growth  and  yoong 
wood,  and  repot  when  needed. — W.  PhilUK, 
Hoole^  Chester. 


11168.— Shrubs  under  trees  to  form  ® 
fence. — As  “  B.  A.  N.”  desires  to  grow  a 
screen  between  his  grounds  and  tbe  public  road, 
he  should  select  large  established  plants  of  oval¬ 
leaved  or  evergreen  Privet,  and  he  will  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  the  desired  screen  ;  of  conrs^ 
liberal  treatment  will  be  necessary  in  the  wayof 
manure,  as  the  Privet  is  a  gross 
very  free-rooting  plant,  and  generally  succe«<|-* 
well  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  towns  and 
suburbs.  Purchase  some  plants  4  feet  in  beigbt. 
and  put  them  in  without  delay.  —  William 
Phillips,  Hoole,  Chester. 

11210.— Black  Thom  failing.— Probably 
reqoJrea  draining  ;  If  ao.  drain  It,  and  dost  the  ^ 
thickly  with  quicklime  when  they  are  wet  Agood  ^,' 


wiuuiuy  nitu  quicuiiuo  wiieu  uwj  vurv  wuv, 

ivg  ofilimsrBnre)^  o«?r;the  ground  would  do  great  • 
^“eyijmi«,3m#thoMo8Bdl8Ukcalt  very  mneh.' 


’^PAIGN 
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AN  ITALIAN  GARDEN  IN  SURREY. 

HE  accompanyiDg  little  sketch  was  taken  last 
jmmer  in  the  garden  of  liord  Arthur  Russell, 
ear  Shere,  in  Surrey.  We  think  it  may  interest 
ar  readers,  as  showing  how  a  plain  brick  wall 
od  a  few  hardy  plants  can,  with  very  little 
rouble  or  expense,  be  made  to  look  pleasing  and 
riginaL  The  effect  intended  is  a  reminiscence 
f  Italy.  This  is  here  done  by  means  of  a 
of  wooden  beams,  with  one  end  resting 
•n  the  top  of  the  wall  and  the  other  on  uprights, 
lod  by  a  square  brick  tank.  Add  a  plain  pedi- 
nent  to  t^  wall,  and  you  have  one  of  those 
ountains  which  the  traveller  so  often  meets 
sitb  in  Italy.  In  the  present  case  a  fine  terra 
otta  mask  by  &Ir.  Boehm  is  fixed  to  the  wall, 
(ud  feeds  the  basin  from  a  rain-water  cistern. 
)n  (be  left  of  the  fountain  we  found  the  Italian 
.'ane  (Arundo  Donaz)  growing  to  a  height  ol 
^  feet  or  10  feet ;  also  Bambusa  Metake,  Aron- 
linaria  Falconeri,  and  Carex  pendula.  Among 
be  planu  on  the  right  were  the  large  Cottage 
Balsam,  the  Giant  Tobacco,  and  the  Giant  Sow 
rhistle  (Sonchus  palustris),  a  British  plant, 
growing  to  a  height  of  6  feet.  Climbing  on  the 
)esms  were  the  large-leaved  Aristolochia  and 
Vitis  Isabella,  a  sort  of  Fozgrape  much  used  in 
iennany  as  an  ornamental  creeper.  We  suggest 
•bat  a  clump  or  two  of  maize  would  much  add 
to  the  southern  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  nook.  There 
is  DO  doubt  that  much 
:ould  in  this  way  be 
done  to  give  colour  and 
picturesqueness  to 
fuiall  places.  The  Ita¬ 
lian  garden  which  ac- 
'ompanies  the  palatial 
villa,  with  its  terraces, 
fountains,  balustrades, 
and  statues,  we  all 
know,  and  it  is  to  be 
found  here  and  there 
in  England.  But  what 
we  slmuld  like  to  see 
more  often  attempted 
are  the  common,  and 
yet  truly  beautiful,  bit* 
of  Italian  gardening. 

In  the  south  they  are 
produced  by  the  na¬ 
tural  character  of  the 
vegetation,  bj  the  sim¬ 
ple  architecture  of  the 
dwellings,  by  the  use 
of  stone  walls  instead 
of  green  hedges,  and 
chiefly  by  neglect.  But 
a  neglected  English 
garden  is  not  pictur¬ 
esque.  Where  the  vege¬ 
tation  is  luxuriant,  no¬ 
thing  can  surpass  a  real 
English  ga^en,  but 

in  such  high  and  dry,  sandy  and  sunny  gardens 
u  are  fouivd  among  the  lovely  commons  of 
Surrey,  we  say — try  the  popular  Italian  garden ; 
try  to  make  an  Italian  vignette  of  an  arid  corner. 
If  creepers  will  not  smother  yonr  wall,  then  cut 
an  archway  through  it ;  place  a  well-shaped  pot 
over  the  archway,  with  an  Aloe  or  a  Yucca  in  it; 
plant  House  Le^,  Wallflowers,  Snapdragons, 
and  Linaiia  in  every  crevice,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  you  will  envy  no  one.  Those  among  our 
readers  who  know  the  lovely  gardens  of  the 
'•^us  royal  palaces  and  farms  of  Potsdam, 
with  their  wonderful  southern  character,  will 
understand  our  enthusiasm  for  these  effects. 
Potsdam  was  embellished  by  the  late  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  (brother  of  the  present 
Kmperor),  who  cared  more  for  horticulture  than 
for  war,  and  who  was,  therefore,  in  no  high 
repute  among  the  Prussians.  He  visited  Italy 
wbenever  be  could,  and  made  sketches  there 
himseU,  which  he  carried  out  in  his  northern 
and  sandy  Potsdam  with  a  success  which  all 
artists  and  all  gardeners  admire. 


FRUIT. 

il23i._(}ooseberry  trees  cmd  oater- 

The  chrysalis  of  the  Gooseberry-fly  re- 
32aitu  in  the  earth  under  the  bushes  during  the 
iQtamn  and  winter.  The  fly  emerges  from  thj 
'Chrysalis  in  the  warm  spring  weather,  and  lay( 
on  the  under  side  of  the  yonng  leaves. 
'  w  best  plan  will  be  at  once  to  cover  the  earth 


under  each  bush  with  a  good  layer  of  spent  tan.  Too  much  air  cannot  be  given  after  they  are 
3  inches  thick  at  least,  extending  as  far  as  the  established  in  the  4^-inch  pots.  It  would  be  ad- 
br^ches  spread.  This  will  prevent  the  fly  from  visable  to  grow  a  few  for  flowering  in  the  winter, 
rising  out  of  the  ground.  In  years  past  I  have  '  so  choose  what  you  require  for  that  purpose  and 
had  my  bushes  completely  denuded  of  leaves.  In  pot  into  6-inch  pots,  using  rather  more  loam 
1882  I  was  nearly  free  of  the  pest,  and  last  year  than  leaf -mould,  and  add  a  little  charcoal 
quite  so,  which  I  attribute  to  the  dressing  of ,  broken  into  small  pieces  to  help  to  keep  the  soil 
t^.  Should  they  make  their  appeaiance,  not-  porous,  others  that  you  would  have  flower  in  the 
wit^twding  the  dressing  of  tan,  repeated  4^-inch  pots  give  them  a  little  artificial  manure, 
syringing  with  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  soft-  As  the  double  varieties  do  not  produce  seed 
soap  to  a  pail  of  water  is  a  great  help,  but  it  is  I  freely,  I  would  strongly  advise  the  buying  of  a 
an  imperfect  cure,  as  the  young  caterpillars  good  plant  from  some  nursery  which  could  be 
being  always  on  the  underneath  surface  of  the  increased  by  pegg^ing  the  growths  down  towards 
leaves,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at.— R.  B.  8.  |  the  edge  of  the  pot,  filling  up  with  soil  sufficient 
Spread  a  thick  coating  of  spent  tanner's  ,  just  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  shoot  that  is  pegged 


bark  underneath  the  bushes  at  once.  A  good 
plan  is  to  take  a  spade  and  remove  about  3  inches 
or  4  inches  of  the  soil  from  under  the  bushes 
during  the  winter  to  another  part  of  the  garden, 
replacing  it  with  some  good  soil  from  the  vege¬ 
table  quarters.  The  soil  from  the  Gooseberry 
trees  ought  to  be  trenched  down  a  good  depth. 
As  a  farther  precaution,  spread  some  spent  tan 
under  the  bushes  in  February. — J.  D.  E. 

11214.— Vine  leaves  falling  off.— When 
you  say  the  heat  is  70°,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  yon  mean  the  night  temperature.  If  so,  5° 
less  would  be  better.  As  the  border  is  inside 
probably  the  roots  do  not  get  enough  water.  The 


An  Italian  Comer  in  a  Surrey  Garden. 

leaves  may  have  been  canght  by  the  sun,  owing 
to  the  ventilators  not  being  opened  early 
enough.  You  ought  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
any  defect  in  the  drainage,  and  by  examining 
the  border  you  can  also  ascertain  whether  it  is 
too  wet  or  too  dry.— J.  D.  K. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Culture  of  Ohinese  Primroaea.— That 
the  Chinese  Primrose  (Primula  sinensis)  is 
regarded  as  among  the  most  popular  of  flowering 
plants  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  how 
valuable  it  is  for  decorative  purposes,  either  in 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  sitting  room.  A 
simple  mode  of  cultivation  is  given  in  the 
following  remarks.  Procure  a  packet  of  seed 
and  sow  at  once.  Commence  by  draining  the 
pan  well  and  use  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve. 

Give  the  soil  a  good  watering  before  sowing  the 
seed.  After  sowing  cover  the  seed  very  lightly, 
and  place  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  raising  Primulas  ;  I  find  it 
best  to  keep  the  pan  covered  with  paper  or  Moss. , 
till  the  seedlings  appear.  When  the  seedlings  |  and  Farfugium  grande  does  well, 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them  singly  in  ^  ^  ^ 

3-inch  pots  and  return  them  to  a  warm  house, 
keeping  them  shaded  and  as  close  to  the  glass  as 
a  shift  into  4^-inch  pots  as 
and  remove  them  to  a  cold 
for  a  few  days,  after  which 
air  should given  on  all  favourable  occasions 


;  me  seeping  mem  suaaea 
i  tbv "possible:  givdtbem  a 
layi  ^ligit,  i 

ives?  ‘pfvlteepiq^lrcrose  f( 


down ;  place  the  plant  in  a  warm  house  and 
when  rooted  take  off  the  cuttings  and  put  in 
small  pots,  using  soil  similar  to  that  recommen¬ 
ded  for  the  single  varieties ;  replace  them  in  a 
warm  honse  till  they  show  signs  of  growing 
freely,  when  the  after  treatment  is  in  all  lepects 
similar  to  the  single  varieties. — J.  Hinton. 
11220.— Arum  Lily  not  flowering— 

It  is  for  the  want  of  rest  this  plant  does  not 
flower.  As  soon  as  the  plant  has  completed  its 
growth,  dry  it  down  gradually,  and  as  soon  as  it 
can  he  done  with  safety  and  surety  from  frost, 
say  in  May  or  J  one,  shake  the  plant  out  of  its 
pot,  and  all  soil  from  its  roots.  Cut  away  the 
roots  to  within  2  inches 
of  its  crown ;  plant  it 
out  in  the  garden  in 
some  light,  rich  soil. 
The  leaves  will  all 
wither,  and  nothing 
will  be  seen  of  it  for 
six  or  seven  weeks. 
Then  it  will  begin  to 
push  its  way  through 
the  surface  soil  again. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  unfold  them¬ 
selves,  Uft  it  carefully 
with  a  good  ball  of 
earth,  damaging  the 
roots  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  pot  it.  If  a 
good  crown,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  6-inch  or  7-inch 
pot,  soil  three  parts 
good  loam  and  a  little 
silver  sand,  and  one 
part  good  rotten  ma¬ 
nure.  Flace  it  in  a  some¬ 
what  shady  and  close 
pit  or  frame  till  esta¬ 
blished  ;  it  can  then  he 
taken  to  a  cool  green¬ 
house  and  there  remain. 
As  soon  as  the  pot  is 
well  filled  with  roots 
give  it  a  shift  into  a  pot 
a  size  larger.  When 
again  established,  wa¬ 
ter  once  or  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure, 
or  sprinkle  the  surface  with  artificial  manure 
occasionally  and  water  it  in.  When  treated  in 
this  way  I  have  never  known  the  Arum  Lily  to 
fail.  By  forcing  you  can  have  the  plants  in 
flower  at  Christmas,  but  if  left  to  themselves  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  t^y  will  flower  from  F'ehruary 
till  after  Easter.— Geo.  Habrih. 

- This  plant  should  bo  grown  in  very  rich 

soil.  Leave  it  in  the  pot  it  is  in  until  the  end  of 
May,  and  plant  it  out-of-doors  in  rich  soil. 
They  do  b^t  in  Celery  trenches.  About  the 
end  of  September  the  plant  will  he  strong 
enough  to  repot  in  an  8-inch  pot.  Do  not  let 
it  want  for  water  during  the  summer. — J.D.E. 

11221.— Fine-leaved  Befiroalae.— When 
these  plants  develop  long,  lanky  stems,  it  is 
best  to  cut  the  tops  of  some  of  them  and  put 
them  in  as  cuttings.  They  will  soon  form  roots 
in  a  little  bottom  heat.  If  you  hare  nothing 
but  the  greenhouse,  it  will  be  better  not  to  do 
this  for  a  month  yet.  The  middle  of  April  is  a 
good  time  to  repot  them. — J.  D.  E. 

11226.— Plants  under  greenhouse 

stage. — Ferns  would  be  the  beat  plants  for  this  ; 
and  Farfugium  grande  does  well.  The  surface 
of  the  bed  could  he  made  green  by  encouraging 
Lycopodiom  denticulatum  to  grow  over  it.  Las- 
trea  Standishi,  and  the  best  forms  of  our  own 
male  Filix-mas,  do  well.  Polystiebum 

in,  y|t]dety  iriso  excellAnt  for  th 
irifei£  |irclifi^m  is  one  of  the 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


11212.— HyaointhB  after  flowering.— 
After  these  have  flowered  in  glasses,  they  are 
scarcely  worth  looking  after.  Doubtless  your 
plants  have  been  indoors,  and  the  leaves  are  so 
tender  that  they  cannot  at  once  be  placed  out* 
of -doors.  The  only  way  is  to  plant  them  close 
together  in  flne  sandy  soil  in  a  frame.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  shade  cuttings  that  are  being  struck 
in  water.  You  should  tie  a  small  ball  of  decayed 
Moss  round  the  base  of  each  cutting.  The 
roots  will  run  into  the  Moss,  and  the  young 
plants  can  be  more  easily  planted  in  flne  soil 
with  the  tuft  of  roots  and  Moss  attached  to 
them.— J.  D.  E. 

11211— Ohryfianthemum  outtings.— 
You  are  bringing  up  the  young  plants  too 
tenderly.  They  are  perhaps  too  far  removed 
from  the  glass.  It  is  best  to  pot  off  the  young 
plants  singly  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  they  arc 
rooted.  The  best  potting  material  is  good  rich 
loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  portion  of 
crushed  bones,  leaf*mould,  and  rotten  stable 
manure.  Do  not  turn  them  out-of-doors  until 
May. — J.  D.  E. 

11233.— Chinese  Primulas.— A  cold  frame  with 
iti  bock  to  the  south  is  the  best  place  for  these  during 
the  summer.  The  li^ts  may  be  removed  almost  entirely 
during  the  day.— J.  D.  E. 

11219.—  Bepotting  Heliotropes.-  Tke  plan 
ought  to  be  repotted  in  an  Sji-inch  pot.— J.  U.  E. 


sound.  The  large  bulbs  we  put  G  inches  apart 
in  the  frame  and  the  small  ones  4  inches.  We 
keep  the  frame  closed  and  give  no  water  until 
the  young  growths  are  seen  peeping  through  the 
soil.  On  cold  nights  mats  are  placed  on  the 
frame  to  keep  out  frost;  we  And  about  the 
second  week  in  April  that  the  young  growths 
begin  to  come  through,  and  then  a  little  air  is 
given  on  mild  days,  and  sufficient  water  is 
supplied  as  often  as  it  is  required  to  keep  the 
soil  moist.  As  growth  advances  more  ^r  is 
given  until  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
^low  the  lights  to  be  taken  off  during  the  day¬ 
time.  In  a  general  way  I  may  say  that  we  begin 
to  take  off  the  lights  about  the  middle  of  May. 
We  do  this  to  induce  a  short,  sturdy  growth  and 
to  get  the  plants  gradually  inured  to  the  air. 
For  bedding  purposes  they  do  not  want  any 
coddling,  b^use  they  are  not  more  tender  than 
the  majority  of  plants  used  for  summer  bedding. 
Prepared  in  this  way  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  have  no  other  tender  plants  used 
for  the  summer  decoration  of  the  flower  garden 
that  can  equal  these  Begonias  for  creating  a 
solid  mass  of  flower  in  so  short  a  time  after 
being  planted  out.  I  put  out  my  plants  last 
year  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  in  a  fortnight  after 
that  date  they  were  in  full  flower,  and  continued 
in  that  state  all  the  summer.  It  is  only  right  I 
should  say  that  I  have  tried  plants  raised  from 
seed  early  in  the  year,  and  carefully  cursed  them 


selves  of  fading  flowers ;  and  any  attempt  ti 
pinch  them  or  otherwise  interfere  with  tiair 
growth  will  injure  them.  In  an  ordinary  sumwm 
and  in  a  suitable  soil  they  will  thrive  withce 
the  aid  of  the  watering  pot.  In  a  word,  it  k 
only  necessary  to  plant  fair-sized  well-prepara 
I  plants  as  just  advised  in  order  to  secnie  tfer 
most  satisfactory  results.  C. 


BEDDING  FORMS  OF  TAGETES. 

I  The  pretty  dwarf  Tagetes,  of  which  the  annexe: 
.  is  an  illustration,  is  a  variety  that  owes  its 
existence  to  unceasing  care  in  selection.  There 
is  nothing  specially  striking  in  the  individt^ 
'  flowers,  which  are  small  and  insignificant,  b« 
I  the  decorative  charm  or  effect  of  the  variety  ii 
I  found  not  only  in  its  dwarfness,  but  in  ibi 
I  wondrous  abundance  with  which  the  flowers  ue 
'  produced.  The  colour,  too— a  bright  orange- 
j  gives  a  hue  that  is  singularly  striking  either  is 
lines  or  in  masses,  and,  allied  to  the  ease  ac^ 

'  cheapness  with  which  the  plants  can  be  rabed, 
renders  it  at  once  one  of  the  most  popnlar  asd 
I  effective  of  bedding  plants.  It  was  raised  it 
Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.’s  seed  farms  at  Dedbau.k 
I  is  the  glory  of  all  the  tender  Marigolds,  allmeo- 
bers  of  the  Tagetes  family,  that  once  beginnisf 
to  flower,  cease  not  to  produce  bloom  ino» 
santly  until  frost  finally  destroys  it.  It  is  thk 
feature  which  makes  the  single- flowered  form.*  of 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING. 
That  these  Begonias  should  prove  unsatisfactory 
as  bedding  plants  when  selected  without  due 
regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  no  surprise,  bemuse  amongst 
this  important  class  of  plants  may  be  found 
varieties  and  forms  suitable  for  almost  any  pur¬ 
pose  if  judiciously  selected.  Many  admirably 
suited  for  exhibition  plants  are  useless  as 
bedders,  and  varieties  which  make  admirable 
bedders  would  make  but  indifferent  exhibition 
plants.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  different 
types  may  be  divided  into  three,  viz.,  the  strong 
and  erect  growers  as  exhibition  plants;  those 
with  a  drooping  habit  for  hanging  baskets  ;  and 
between  these  two  there  is  an  intermediate  type 
suitable  for  outdoor  decoration.  It  is  of  this 
class  I  wish  to  speak,  but  I  may  state  at  the 
outset  that  in  some  respects  my  experience  of 
Begonia)  as  bedding  plants  has  been  disappoint¬ 
ing.  I  have  had  my  seed  from  the  best  sources, 
and  although  I  have  raised  a  large  number  of 
plants,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  number 
have  beeu  adapted  for  garden  decoration ;  they, 
in  fact,  comprised  a  fair  proportion  of  the  three 
types  just  enumerated.  To  speak  plainly,  only 
those  with  an  intermediate  growth  and  which 
produoe  red  or  crimson  flowers  are  of  any  use  as 
biding  plants.  This  I  learned  early  in  the  days 
of  Begonia  culture,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen 
sufficient  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  Unless 
one  goes  in  for  saving  one’s  own  seed  and  raising 
one's  own  plants  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  value  of  tuberous  Begonias  as 
bedders.  Plants  raised  from  ordinary  mixed 
seed  as  received  from  seedsmen,  although  well 
worth  conservatory  culture,  are  useless  when 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  where 
Begonias  have  failed  as  bedding  plants  it  is  plain 
that  the  selection  of  unsuitable  varieties  has 
been  the  cause.  My  own  practice  has  been  to 
save  my  own  seed  and  raise  my  own  plants.  I 
have  niade  it  a  point  to  avoid  all  colours  except 
orimsons  and  reds,  and  I  have  been  careful  to 
Seoube  seed  fbom  plants  of  moderate 
height,  and  with  a  neat,  compact  habit.  I  have 
always  sown  it  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  is  generally 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Seeds  sown  at  that 
time  will  produce  bulbs  next  spring  about  the 
size  of  large  Marrow  Peas.  These  are  grown  the 
next  summer  in  cold  frames,  where  they  produce 
bulbs  large  enough  to  bed  out  the  following 
year.  From  this  time  little  management  is 
needed.  About  the  middle  of  March  a  two-light 
frame  is  placed  on  a  hard  bottom  in  the  frame 
ground,  facing  south.  A  depth  of  about  9  inches 
of  soil  is  then  placed  in  the  frame ;  in  this  the 
bulbs  are  plant^,  and  I  may  here  state  that  we 
take  our  bulbs  from  the  floor  of  a  house  in  which 
only  just  enough  fire  heat  is  used  all  the  winter 
to  keep  out  frost ;  to  this  place  they  are  taken 
in  autumn  when  they  are  liftedf'Gdln^^e  be$^ 
and  we  take  n® ifa;^thfffc|iiotic4o^to^J^ 
spring,  when  we  always  find  tn&m  plump 


Dwarf  bedding  Tagetes. 


on  until  bedding-out  time,  but,  compared  with 
one-year-old  plants  treated  on  the  cold  principle, 
they  are  nowhere. 

Plantino  the  beds.— This  much  it  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  say,  that  although  the 
Begonia  does  not  like  fresh,  strong  manure,  its 
growth  is  much  stronger  and  more  lasting  when 
the  soil  is  fairly  deep,  somewhat  light  in  texture, 
and  made  rather  rieffi  by  incorporating  with  it 
some  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  and  where 
practicable  it  is  best  to  manure  the  beds  in  the 
autumn.  When  ready  for  planting  we  take  a 
fork  and  lift  the  plants  carefully  out  of  the  bed 
of  soil,  place  them  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  carry 
them  to  where  they  are  wanted.  When  planting, 
the  crowns  should  not  be  placed  more  than  an 
inch  under  the  surface,  and  as  Begonias  are  fine 
rooting  subjects,  the  soil  about  the  bulbs  should 
be  made  rather  fine.  Avoid  too  thick  planting. 
When  I  first  began  bedding  out  Begonias  I  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  planting  them  too  thickly ; 
the  consequence  was  there  was  not  room  for  the 
development  of  lateral  growth,  and  the  result 
was  the  plants  did  not  show  their  true  character. 
Instead  of  branching  outward  they  made  upward 
growth,  which  caused  them  to  reach  a  height 
much  greater  than  they  would  have  done  had 
they  had  more  room  in  which  to  extend  their 
side  growth.  To  prevent  any  disappointment  in 
this  matter  it  should  be  understood  that  my 
plants  are  large,  with  four  and  five  stems  rising 
from  the  bullw.  Amongst  the  many  thousands 
^bedding  plants  that  we  put  out  every  year 
one  gives  so  little  trouble  a^  these  gegosiEsJ 
TThey  require  no  stopping;  divest  theki-’^! 


Tagetes  pumila  so  effective.  They  are  oeflaia 
from  the  first  to  bloom  continuously,  and  if  of  a 
well-selected  strain,  to  preserve  the  much  decree 
uniformity  of  height.  In  spite  of  this  well  koowr 
flowering  quality,  however,  we  find  some  of  tbe 
dwarf er  Tagetes  used  with  admirable  effect  as 
foliaged  plants,  the  pretty  and  elegantly  cot 
leafage  proving  useful  in  furnishing  green  car¬ 
pets  for  taller  plants.  Rich  soil  helps  to  produce 
an  excess  of  leafage,  because  the  Tagetes, 
indeed  all  the  Marigold  family,  prefer  soil  that 
is  poor  rather  than  rich,  as  that  is  conducive  to 
bloom.  Of  the  double-flowered  varieties  pstola 
nana  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  it  is  grovii 
largely  in  northern  district  where  outdoor 
tender  flowers  are  necessarily  short  lired.  Id 
common  parlance,  all  the  best  known  of  the 
Tagetes  family  are  called  Marigolds,  and  thus  vre 
hear  of  Africans,  tall  and  giant  flowered,  and  of 
French  kinds,  dwarf  and  variously  flowered, 
but  none  know  them  ordinarily  by  their  botanical 
appellations.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  these 
double  varietie'k  to  class  them  with  the  single  if 
abundantly  flowered  bedding  Tagetes,  becau^ 
the  Marigold  is  a  florists’  flower,  and  displays  iu 
a  very  marked  degree  the  improvement  which 
the  florists  have  made  on  what,  like  the  bedding 
Tagetes  of  the  illustration,  must  once  have  been 
very  poor  single  flowers.  This  feature  is  in  0° 
flower  perhaps  more  marked  than  In  the  huge 
yellow  and  orange  African  varieties,  as  in  thes® 
the  petals  are  indeed  wonderfully  dense  and  al- 
cjountless.  As  the  finest  double  strain? 


still,  anj^r  prpbahly  always  will,  give  us  somt 
'sln^al  flowers,"-^  without  leaving  it  to  the 
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naguudon,  gain  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  what  is 
be  difference  between  a  single  and  doable 
ower  of  the  African  Marigold.  Probably  no 
Isnt  prown  shows  this  difference  more  forcibly, 
•'arther  still,  perhaps  no  doable  flower  presents 
more  marked  contrast  to  the  single  form,  which 
%  by  reason  of  the  comparison  rendered  weedy 
nd  insignificant.  Let  the  rage  for  single  flowers 
;^me  ever  so  fnrioas,  we  shall  never  see  single 
African  Marigold  blooms  preferred  to  the  grand 
loable  ones,  and  which  all  who  see  them, 
specially  in  the  cool  aatamn,  so  mach  admire. 
Probably  few  gardeners,  even  thoagh  ever  so 
aothasiastic  for  the  gaady  yellow  hue,  have  yet 
Dlanted  a  big  bed  of  African  Marigolds.  It  is 
liTorth  a  trisd,  especially  if  in  a  position  where  the 
wind  does  not  play  too  fiercely.  The  effect  of  a  big 
mass  of  glorious  yellows  in  diverse  shades  seen  in 
the  doll  aatamn  evenings  amidst  a  setting  of 
heavy  greens,  would  be  such  as  to  make  the 
lesthetic  rejoice,  and  the  gardener  who  was  so  bold 
to  determine  to  go  and  try  again.  The  striped 
Krench  Marigold  has  famish^  the  most  popa- 
lar  of  the  family  for  the  florist,  and  it  mast  be 
admitted  that  of  doable  flowers  few  can  excel 
a  really  good  specimen  in  form,  falness,  or  in 
perfection  of  markings.  From  the  best  strain 
ever  grown  there  will  not  always  come  perfectly 
marked  flowers,  for  the  striping  is  always  some¬ 
what  erratic ;  but  some  flowers  will  be  as  finely 
striped  as  possibly  can  be,  and  will  be  of  good 
doable  form.  The  florist  still  prefers  for  tbe 
prodaction  of  his  exhibition  flowers  tbe  tall  and 
most  rambling  habited  strain  ;  bat  for  all  gene¬ 
ral  purposes,  and  specially  for  pot  culture  or 
bedding  or  for  ordinary  decorative  uses,  the 
dwarf  or  compact-habited  varieties  are  best,  and 
of  these  some  prodace  handsomely  striped, 
others  rich  chestnat,  others  clear  yellow  or 
orange  flowers,  and  so  on,  and  the  amount  of 
variety  very  mach  enhances  tbe  beauty  found  in 
plants  that  are  so  wondroasly  floriferoos.  D. 


Seedllnff  Pentatemons.  —  No  hardy 
perennial  seeds  more  freely,  none  are  more 
easily  raised  from  seed  than  the  Pentstemon, 
and  here  at  once  are  conditions  of  success  in 
cnltore  that  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  have 
gardens.  Those  who  prefer  the  beaatifnl  to  the 
mere  botanical  will  find  in  a  bed  of  seedling 
Pentstemons,  raised  from  any  good  strain  (and 
it  ought  to  be  diffioalt  to  get  a  bad  strain  just 
now),  mach  variety  in  colour,  and  such  grand 
spikes  of  flowers  as  will  be  proactive  of  great 
satisfaction.  Daring  the  past  few  years  ^e 
named  kinds  of  the  Pentstemon  have  almost 
disappeared,  for  the  simple  reason  that  seed¬ 
lings  are  as  good  as  the  j^rents,  and  therefore 
it  is  useless  to  propagate  by  cattings,  and  at 
considerable  trouble,  aorta  that  can  be  almost 
daplicated  from  any  packet  of  seeds.  Having 
got  some  seed  that  is  good,  sow  in  a  box  or  pan 
in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  daring  the  month  of 
April,  and  when  tbe  seedlings  are  a  few  inches 
in  height  plant  them  out  in  the  borders  or  in  a 
mass  in  a  bed.  No  matter  in  what  position  they 
may  be  they  are  gay,  but  if  a  bed  can  be 
devoted  to  them  to  flower  tbe  next  year  instead 
of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  the  grower  will  find, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sacrifice 
(if  sacrifice  it  be)  has  been  more  than  amply 
repaid.— A. 

Gardening  In  the  north.— When  I  first 
attempted  to  grow  flowers  myself,  I  was  like 
many  others,  very  ignorant  and  nnsaccessfol ; 
however,  a  kind  friend  lent  me  a  volnme  of 
Oardening,  and  in  its  pages  I  found  all  tbe 
help  and  direction  needed.  Ever  si  nee  I  have  taken 
tbe  work  myself,  and,  thanks  to  its  wise  and 
practical  instructions,  am  fast  becoming  a  suc- 
cepsfnl  gardener.  Mr.  Sweet’s  “Scottish  ex¬ 
perience”  has  been  intensely  interesting;  bnt, 
alas,  we  look  upon  him  as  very  well  off,  for,  as 
eveiything  goes  by  comparison,  he  is  quite  a 
‘‘Southron”  to  us  in  from  60°  to  61°  N.  Lat. — 
so  near  the  North  Pole  that  we  would  be  frozen 
were  it  not  for  the  gentle  influences  of  the  Gulf 
stream.  In  spite  of  difllculties,  we  make  a 
struggle  to  aid  Dame  Nature,  and  suo- 
c«ed  in  growing  many  beautiful  flowers.  Gladiolus 
ardinalis,  for  instance,  which  Mr.  Sweet  finds 
difficult  to  keep,  does  well  in  some  gardens  here, 
yid  Leuoojum  vemum  grows  in  some  places 
bie  a  weed.  I  mention  this  last,  as  another  c 
respondent  from  Cheshire  says  it  does  Jiot 
»^Jcoe^  in  what  we  Polar  Bears  would  coiisn  _ 
>  glorious  climate.  Our  case  is  this,  we  suffer 


more  from  damp  than  frost,  tec  mild  winters 
are  generally  followed  by  killing  winds  and 
frost  in  spring,  wind  being,  I  should 
say,  our  cruellest  enemy,  as  from  onr  in¬ 
sular  position  we  are  wind-swept  perpetually, 
and  from  every  point  of  the  compass  in  tom. 
Mr.  Sweet  preaches  sweetly  on  the  text  “  There 
is  that  giveth  and  yet  increaseth.”  I  deeply 
sympathise  with  what  he  says,  and  will  mention 
one  out  of  many  experiences  I  have  had  of  its 
truth.  I  bad  a  magnificent  hedge  of  Carter’s 
Sweet  Pea  in  my  garden  last  summer,  and  as  it 
is  said  to  be  difficult  to  grow  here,  I  was  very 
proud  of  my  success,  and  as  it  was  rare,  lovely, 
and  sweetly  scented,  I  gave  away  baskets  full 
to  friends,  rich  and  poor,  and  the  more  I  cut  the 
more  it  flowered,  and  grew  a  mass  of  colour  and 
sweetness  until  cut  down  by  autumn  winds. — 
A  Polar  Bear,  Shetland. 

Ohlaa  Aaters  as  out  flo’wers.— In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  merits  of  the  Aster  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  plant  for  gardens  and  as  a  pot  plant,  it  is 
exce^ingly  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers  in 
tbe  autumn,  tbe  flowers  being  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  harvest  festivals  and  other  decora¬ 
tions.  The  plan  I  find  answer  well  is  to  sow  the 
seed  at  this  time  under  glass  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  drawing  drills  about  6  inches  apart,  and 
scattering  tbe  seed  thinly  along,  covering  lightly. 
If  the  soil  is  moist,  but  little  water  will  ^ 
needed  until  the  young  plants  make  half  a 
dozen  leaves,  for  if  kept  too  moist  tefore  the 
stems  get  hardened  they  are  liable  to  damp  off 
at  the  base,  bat  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  may  be  pricked  out  about  3  inches 
apart,  covering  them  with  any  spare  lights  until 
they  are  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  fully 
exposed,  and  in  May  they  will  be  nice,  sturdy 
plants.  Then  select  a  good  piece  of  land,  manure 
it  well,  dig  deeply,  and  put  out  tbe  young  plants 
in  lines  a  foot  apart.  Give  one  good  soakine  of 
water  to  settle  the  soil,  and  stir  the  surface 
occasionally,  which  is  all  the  attention  they  will 
require,  except  watering  in  dry  weather.  A 
little  liquid  manure  will  be  of  great  service  in 
giving  size  and  colour  to  the  flowers.  For  lift¬ 
ing  with  good-sized  balls  of  earth  for  potting, 
few  plants  are  better  adapted  than  Asters,  as 
they  withstand  the  ordeal  without  showing  any 
visible  effects.  The  varieties  of  Asters  are  now 
so  nameroQS  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
best,  and  they  are  supplied  in  distinct  colours. 
The  clear  white  is  always  in  great  demand,  while 
pinks  and  various  shades  of  red  and  blue  are 
numerous.  China  Asters,  German  Asters,  and 
all  the  other  imported  varieties,  find  formidable 
rivals  in  plants  raised  from  seed  of  home  growth, 
which  in  tbe  sooth  of  England  ripens  to  perfec¬ 
tion.— Jambs  Groom. 

Phloxes  and  Pentatemons. — In  spring, 
as  early  as  we  can  obtain  the  cuttings,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  to  propagate  as  many  Phloxes 
as  are  required.  Nnmerous  shoots  are  thrown 
up  by  each  established  plant,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  inches  long  they  should  be  taken  off  and 
inserted  singly  in  2^inch  pots.  If  the  pots  can 
be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  tbe  cattings  very 
speedily  frrm  roots,  and  by  repotting  them  into 
4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  strong  flowering  plants  are 
produced  the  first  year,  which  may  either  ^ 
grown  and  flowered  in  pots  or  be  planted  out  in 
tbe  beds  or  borders.  The  Phlox  is  an  easily 
grown  hardy  plant,  and  will  flower,  even  if 
neglected,  year  after  year.  The  plants  make  a 
mass  of  roots,  and  soon  exhaust  the  soil  round 
them.  One  way  of  propagating  them  is  to  dig 
np  an  old  stool  and  chop  it  into  three  or  four 

Eieces  with  a  spade,  replanting  the  divisions, 
at  no  really  good  spikes  can  be  obtained  in 
that  way.  Spring-strnck  cattings  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  plants.  Seedlings  raised  from 
seed  sown  now  will  also  flower  strongly  and  well, 
producing  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as 
good  as  the  parents,  bnt  they  vary  very  much. 
We  saved  a  lot  of  seeds  from  some  of  the  best 
dwarf  pure  white  forms,  but  did  not  get  a  single 
white  variety  amongst  them  ;  and  tbe  rich  dark 
coloured  varieties  did  not  give  much  better 
results.  From  amongst  two  or  three  hundreds 
of  seedlings  we  did  not  get  one  that  could  be 
said  to  8arpa.«8  the  best  of  the  named  varieties. 
What  we  did  obtain  was  plenty  of  spikes  to  cut 
long  after  all  the  named  varieties  were  over. 
They  flowered  finely  the  second  year,  and  after 
that  they  were  destroyed.  Those  who  have  only 
sew  il  lrali^  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
Mie  juo:^ii^{|Ni.border  have  no  idea  of  the  groat 
results  mt  can  be  obtained  from  one-year-old 


plants  put  out  2  feet  apart  on  deeply  trenched 
and  heavily  manured  soil.  Three  stems  would 
be  a  sufficient  number  to  each  plant  the  second 
year.  Pentstemons  do  not  obtain  so  many 
admirers  as  the  Phlox ;  nevertheless,  they  bloom 
very  freely  in  tbe  mixed  border,  and  continue  to 
do  so  well  into  the  autumn,  and  they  are  not 
easily  injnred  by  wind  or  wet.  The  bwt  way  to 
obtain  a  stock  of  strong  flowering  Pentatemons 
is  to  take  off  cuttings  in  autumn  about  tbe 
same  time  that  Calceolaria  cuttings  are  put  in, 
and  they  require  much  the  same  treatment  in 
winter.  They  ought  to  be  potted  off  from  tbe 
cutting-boxes  early  in  the  year,  and  when  well 
established,  which  will  be  by  the  end  of  March 
or  early  in  April,  they  may  ke  planted  out.  Like 
tbe  Phlox,  they  prefer  rich  soil,  and  if  in  beds, 
shonld  be  plant^  2  feet  from  each  other.  Old 
plants  have  passed  through  the  winter  in  the 
borders  this  year  without  injury,  and  if  cattings 
were  not  put  in  in  antnmn,  they  may  be  inserted 
now,  only  instead  of  planting  them  under  band- 
glasses  or  frames  it  will  be  ^tter  to  posh  them 
on  in  a  warm  frame,  potting  the*!!  off  or  planting 
them  in  boxes,  about  4  inches  apart,  until  large 
enough  to  plant  out. — D. 

11204. —  Pansies  for  exhibition.  —  If 

Uneasy  Novice  ”  has  bad  no  experience  in 
growing  Pansies,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will 
know  a  good  one  when  he  sees  it.  In  yellow 
and  white  ground  Pansies  tbe  belting  most  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  in  all  the  petals  ;  indeed,  without 
doing  BO,  tbe  Pansy  would  be  an  imperfect  one. 
I  wonldadvise  “  Uneasy  Novice"  toget  his  Pansies 
from  some  good  nurseryman,  asking  him  to  make 
his  own  selection,  and  afterwards  compare  the 
blooms  with  those  he  has  already  got,  when  he 
will  at  once  see  where  tbe  deficiences  are.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Pansies  mast  be  grown  well, 
otherwise  the  belting  will  often  come  irregularly 
and  broken. — R.  Mann,  Shadrcell,  Leeds. 


- “  Uneasy  Novice"  appears  to  be  in  a  di¬ 
lemma  about  the  belting  of  white  and  yellow 
ground  Pansies.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  got 
an  attack  of  that  prevalent  disease  called  Pansy 
fever.  I  think  that  I  can  offer  him  some  floral 
medicine  free  from  quackery,  and  hasten  to  give 
him  a  dose.  In  white  and  yellow  grounds  tbe 
belting  should  snrronnd  the  outer  edge  of  the 
three  lower  petals  (only),  the  two  top  ones 
should  be  of  one  colour,  and  exactly  the  same 
shade  as  the  belt.  If  otherwise  they  are  not 
good  ones,  and  would  stand  a  bad  chance  in 
good  competition.  •*  Uneasy  Novice”  may  rely 
on  the  above  properties  of  belted  Pansies,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  is  said  on  tbe  contrary.  As 
the  time  for  planting  out  is  approaching,  I  think 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  will  not  ^  out  of 
place.  I  would  advise  all  growers  of  Pansies 
not  to  set  out  their  voung  plants  before  the  end 
of  March,  and  would  most  psirticularly  impress 
on  them  to  set  them  quite  up  to  the  leaves,  and 
not  leave  a  long  naked  stem  sticking  np ;  for 
remember,  rough  winds  do  far  more  damage  to 
plants  than  frost.  1  have  been  a  great  sufferer 
in  this  case,  and  gladly  give  my  experience 
bono  publico. — Gko.  Henderson,  &>uthweU. 

- I  give  the  properties  of  show  Pansies 

from  the  schedule  of  one  of  the  principal  Pansy 
shows  in  Scotland,  where  Pansies  are  grown  to 
perfection.  (1)  Form  :  Tbe  outline  should  be  a 
perfect  circle  and  free  of  every  notch  or  uneven¬ 
ness,  the  petals  lying  close  and  evenly  on  each 
other.  (2)  Texture :  Tbe  petals  should  be  thick 
and  of  a  rich  glossy,  velvety  appearance.  (8) 
Colour  :  In  all  two-coloured  flowers  the  ground 
colour  (of  whatever  shade)  should  be  perfectly 
alike  in  all  the  three  lower  petals,  and  shonld 
be  circular  and  of  equal  width  between  the 
blotch  and  tbe  belt  in  the  three  lower  petals. 
(4)  Belting:  The  belt  or  margin  should  be  ex¬ 
actly  tbe  same  shade  as  the  two  top  petals, 
and  whether  broad  or  narrow,  should  be  of  eqnal 
breadth  tbronghont,  witbont  running  into  or 
flashing  with  ground  colour.  (5)  Blotch  :  The 
blotch  should  be  dense  and  solid,  and  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  character,  free  from  all  running  into  or 
through  tbe  ground  colour  or  the  eye.  (6)  Eye: 
This  should  be  bright  gold  or  orange  and  solid, 
without  mixing  or  running  into  tbe  blotch,  and 
should  be  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom. 
Selfs,  of  whatever  colour,  should  be  of  the  same 
shade  throughout  in  yellow,  white,  blue,  or  any 
other  shade ;  the  denser  the  blotch  the  better.— 
Soo^rt  PAKarro  m 


p  laoe  full  reliance 
^on'^  dero^^on  of  l^nsies  given  by  Mr 

r“aima-™mpaign 
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Henderson  in  Gardening  Illustrated.  When 
we  first  thought  of  starting  a  Pansy  society,  1 
oorresponded  with  the  secretaries  of  several 
large  shows.  They  kindly  sent  me  oopies  of 
their  rules,  also  tho  acknowledged  standard 
rules  that  all  classes  of  exhibition  Pansies  are 
judged  by.  I  always  have  these  printed  on  our 
sch^ules,  so  that  every  exhibitor  knows  what 
points  his  blooms  will  be  judged  by.  This  saves 
all  uneasiness  to  beginners.  Should  any  reader 
of  this  think  of  starting  a  Pansy  society,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  him  a  copy  of  our  rules,  if 
they  would  be  of  any  service  to  him. — Thomas 
H.  Davis,  Southwell, 

Show  Pansies.— I  saw  in  Gardening  of 
the  5th  inst.  (p.  22)  another  correspondent  ask¬ 
ing  for  Information  about  these.  It  seems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  the  florist's  idea  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  required  to  make  up  a  perfect  flower  in 
these  little  beauties.  In  my  last  letter,  which 
appeared  in  Gardening,  March  1,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  that  the  ground 
colour  in  classes  two  and  three  does  not  extend 
to  the  upper  petals,  but  these  are  of  one  colour 
only,  and  should  be  the  same  colour  as  the  belt¬ 
ing  in  the  side  and  bottom  petals — in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  belting;  therefore  I  was 
right  in  saying  the  belting  should  completely 
surround  the  flower.— 8.  Shepperson,  Belper. 

11228.— Poly anthuses  not  flowering. 
— Get  a  packet  of  seeds  and  sow  now  in  fine 
soil.  If  you  have  a  gentle  hotbed  the  plants 
will  come  up  best.  A  shilling  packet  of  seed 
will  produce  200  or  300  plants.  These  must  be 
grown  on  well  by  pricking  them  out  in  rich  soil, 
and  by  the  end  of  July  they  will  be  good  sized 
plants  ready  to  be  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  bloom.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit 
them.  You  will  have  bloom  in  profusion  next 
year ;  that  can  be  guaranteed.— J.  Douglas. 


[March  29,  1884. 


the  surveyor,  stating  the  requirements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  I  had  the  panels 
taken  out,  and  glass  substituted.  I  Intend  to 
have  the  panels  made  into  a  potting  house. 
Other  amateurs  like  myself  who  would  like  to 
have  a  greenhouse,  tenants’  fixture,  would  hail 
with  satisfaction  an  article  on  the  law  as  to 
greenhouses,  as  it  would  save  them  much 
unnecessary  trouble  and  expense.  When  builders 
know  what  the  Metropolitan  Act  enforces,  they 
ought  to  be  the  responsible  parties. — Robin 
Hood. 

11060.— lioather  coated  grubs.— I  beg 
to  say  that  a  lamp  will  enable  one  to  see  the 
leather-coated  grubs  feeding  at  night.  They 
have  always  been  most  trouble  to  me  in  the 
Pink  beds.  When  my  first  pink  bed  was  attacked 
by  them,  the  plants  were  eaten  over  as  if  rabbits 
had  been  at  work ;  indeed,  the  bed  was  fenced 
round  with  wire  netting  to  keep  them  out,  but 
still  the  plants  were  shorn  over.  At  last  by  the 
aid  of  a  lamp  the  pest  was  found  feeding  an  hour 
or  so  after  it  was  dark.  We  had  no  trouble  to 
find  them,  and  the  bed  was  cleared  in  about 
three  nights.  ••  G.  B ’s”  idea  of  carting  out  the 
soil  of  a  garden  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  is  simply 
impracticable.  It  would  take  1,200  cartloads  to 
clear  a  garden  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre.— J.  D.  E. 

11172.  —  Mesembryanthemums  in 
London. — As  pot  plants,  these  should  be  grown 
inside,  and  not  outside  the  window,  though  they 
are  ^benefited  by  standing  out-of-doors  for  two 
or  three  months  during  the  summer.  There  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  succeed  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  sunny  window  facing  south.  The 
annual  M.  tricolor,  which  can  be  easily  raided 
from  seed,  might  do  well  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  an  outside  window-box.  Mesembryan¬ 
themums  are  now  generally  to  be  obtained  by 
exchange  with  friends,  but  a  few  species  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  nurseries.  Mr.  Thom- 


11298.— Gate  Injuring  trees.— I  have  found 
nixed  wire-netting  fixed  looselv  roxmd  the  trees  it  s] 
vent  ire  to  cats  icratching  off  the  bark.  Fine  nettlcf. 

1  inch  meeh,  U  the' best ;  if  larger  meah,  use  it  donU 
R.  B.  8. 

11249.— Worms  In  lawns.—  China  soi^,  or 
•oap.  at  sold  by  Rntley  and  Sllverlock,  412,  Stra 
London,  W.C.,  I  find  a  good  remedy  for  wormi,  btS 
it  too  expensive  to  uie  on  a  Urge  tcale. — M.  S.  B. 

11244.— Dsdslee  on  lawn.— Set  a  Ud  to  work  tj 
an  old  three-pronged  tteel  table  fork  and  poU  then  | 
ThU  l^the  only  certain  plan,  and  I  have  tried  mxi.); 

11247.— The  largest  Lettuce.- Cooling's  Levittli 
Cos  or  Victoria  Cot.— W.  Phillips. 


J.  n.  BeZ/.— The  liiiuld  will  certainly  not  restore  tk 
heat,  but  it  will  do  to  moisten  the  dry  manure  with  — 
B'.  0  Jf.— Cottage  Gardenliw,  by  K.  Hobday,  pnbhiM 

by  Routledge  <t  Co.,  will  probably  suit  you. - kud.- 

The  Ethiopian  Lily,  the  Calla,  and  Arum  Lily  are  reeaf 
nited  aa  the  tame  plant— It  It  alto  sometimes  ctOk 
the  Kaater  Lily. 

R,  IT.— If  you  ask  the  makers  of  the  boUer  they  el 
tell  you  exactly  what  length  of  pipe  the  boiler  will  bat 

- M.  C—At  any  good  hardy  plant  nursery.  Appl*ti 

some  of  our  adveriitera - Jr.  Boyd.— Yet.  Anenoa 

fulgent  or  itt  varieties - Ignoramus,  Boumewanuk- 

If  you  had  plenty  of  piping,  no  doubt  the  boiler  woiV 

answer. - Young  6ar(i<;ier.— The  Egg  plant  ii  tk 

Abergene. 

Bainton  —Try  Mettrt.  Barr  and  Son,  12,  King  Steal, 
Covent  Garden.  London. — —J.  B.— Try  Veitch  and 
Royal  Exotic  Nurtery,  CheUea.^— G.  H.  C.—  W«  m 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  Bean  tent.  The  tpoU,  m 
doubt,  are  the  work  of  an  inteci. 

Names  of  plants.— ITaZter  Cotchum — Saotdia 

incana. - A.  E.  D  —\,  Aloe  variegata ;  2,  EnoDyn* 

Japonicut  anrea  maculatut. - J.  TAomtofi.— Onddki 

Inridum. - Donabel.—%,  Knnkia  lanceolaU  variegiti 

3,  Dlpterocanthus  tpeciet ;  4  and  6.  Cytlaua  racetrota 

- BZaJemore.- MoDochaetum  enilfemm  ;  leaf  it  fro 

Franooa  lonchifoUa - W.  GmAarn.— Yellow  it  Actdt 

armata :  other  U  apparently  Thyrtacantbut  mtiltiu  — 
d.  Alison.— 1,  Piceacephklonica;  2, Cryptomerlaj^mcc 

4,  Thuja  occidentallt ;  6,  Biota  orientalia. - f.  B- 

laurettinus.  The  plant  has  probably  been  recfctlf 
potted.  It  will  toon  recover. - A.  B.  O.— Tenby 

dil  (Narciuot  obvallarisX 


Benovating  lawns.— This  is  the  best  time 
of  year  to  set  about  renovating  Grass  lawns,  for 
if  patchy  and  worn  they  sadly  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  a  garden,  and  in  those  of  limited  ex¬ 
tent  the  turf  gets  a  deal  of  wear  since  lawn 
tennis  and  other  open  air  recreation  has  become 
so  much  practised.  When  really  good  tnrf  is  pro¬ 
curable  there  is  not  mneh  difiSculty  in  the  work 
of  renovation,  bat  in  town  and  saburban  gar¬ 
dens  this  is  a  scarce  article,  and  those  who  have 
lawns  requiring  attention  will  do  well  to  make 
the  best  use  of  lawn  Grass  mixture  sown  about 
the  first  week  in  April,  and  be  sure  and  add  a 
good  lot  of  white  Datcb  Clover  seed  to  it,  as  it 
helps  to  make  a  thick  verdant  carpet —  the 
pride  of  an  English  garden.  The  best  plan  is  to 
first  take  out  all  coarse  growing  weeds.  Docks, 
Plantains,  Daisies,  Ac.,  loosening  them  with  a 
fork  thrust  well  down  under  their  roots,  then 
spread  the  seed  over  the  surface,  and  give  a  good 
coating  of  rich  soil  sifted  fine,  roll  it  down  firm, 
and  you  will  soon  see  the  seedling  Grasses  ap¬ 
pear  ;  keep  the  lawn  rolled  frequently,  bat  do 
not  let  the  mowing  machine  go  on  it  until  the 
young  Grass  is  well  established.  I  like  a  sharp 
scythe  to  brush  the  tops  off  when  it  gets  too 
long,  but  by  the  end  of  Jane  the  lawn  mower 
may  be  safely  employed  again.  Treading  the 
Grass  mnch  when  in  a  dry  condition  is  one  of 
the  things  that  wears  lawns  out  quickly,  and 
the  only  way  to  avoid  mischief  to  the  lawn  is  to 
apply  copious  supplies  of  water  after  the  sun 
has  gone  down,  as  the  hotter  the  weather  the 
greener  the  lawn  will  be,  provided  plenty  of 
moisture  is  supplied,  but  avoid  sprinkling  the 
surface,  or  the  Grass  will  get  scorched  worse 
than  before,  a  good  soaking  to  the  roots  is  the 
thing  to  make  a  verdant  growth. — J.  Groom, 
Goxpnrt. 


Wasps.— The  eztiognUher  for  wasps’  nests  in  roofs 
or  eUewbere  Is  the  following :— After  the  day’s  work 
bum  brimstone  at  the  entrance  of  the  nest,  and  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  direct  the  fume  throngh  the  channel.  In 
the  direction  of  the  nest.— O.  £L  F. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11169.— Portable  greenhouse  and  sur¬ 
veyor. — ** Happy  Thought”  can  replace  the 
wooden  psmels  with  glass  instead  of  bricks,  as 
last  year  I  had  a  similar  greeaffidtse^erec 
a  larger  size,  whij^i  cost  uio  .£2L-jD^l<ni 
forwarded  me  a  notice  which  he  nad 


SOD,  of  Ip&wich,  at  one  time  had  an  interesting 
collection  of  these  plants.— K.  L.  D. 

11226  —  Plants  under  greenhouse 
sta’re. — Ferns  and  Mosses  would  do  well  under 
stage.  It  is  advisable  that  the  pots  should  not 
be  too  crowded  on  the  stage  above,  the  plants 
would  be  more  robost  for  having  extra  room, 
and  the  Ferns  would  get  more  light.  1  have 
seen  them  grow  in  this  way  under  centre  stage 
in  a  light  house,  and  did  admirably.  Of  course 
the  hardier  varieties  of  cool  greenhouse  Ferns 
sbonld  be  selected  for  the  purpose. — William 
Phillips,  Hoolo,  Chotter. 


11227.— Azaleas  over-potted.— Autumn 
is  not  the  best  time  to  repot  Azaleas.  I  wonld 
examine  one  of  the  plants,  and  as  is  most  likely 
they  have  not  rooted  into  the  new  potting 
material,  I  would  repot  them  again  in  good 
sandy,  turfy  peat,  and  encourage  them  to  grow 
afterwards  by  putting  them  into  a  house  where 
the  temperature  is  not  more  than  about  66° 
They  may  not  flower  well  this  year,  but  would 
make  good  growth  for  next.— J.  D.  E. 


11211.  —  Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  —  Pot  the 
cattings  off  at  once  Iniandy  eoll,  repot  alterwardi  when 
required.  The  soil  for  the  eecond  and  laat  shift  should 
consist  of  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  some  well  decayed 
manure  from  an  old  hotbed.  Place  tho  plants  out  of- 
doorsabont  the  end  of  April- E.  Marobrssom,  Barlow, 
Chesterfield. 

11213.— Water  not  circulating  In  pipes.- The 
steam  escape  pipe  is  stopped  up.  The  steam  created  by 
the  heating  cannot  escape,  and  thus  causes  the  gurgling 
noise  In  the  pipes,  forcing  the  water  ont  of  the  tank.  By 
unscrewing  the  nut  where  fixed  to  the  large  pipe,  you 
will  allow  the  steam  to  escape  and  the  pipes  to  refill 
from  the  tank.- T.  8. 

11246.— Sunflowers.— Sow  the  seeds  at  once  In  good 
soil.  I  have  grown  very  larve  Sunflowers  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  the  open  ground  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
allowing  the  plants  to  remain  where  sown  They  may 
also  be  sown  in  pots  in  frame  or  greenhouse,  and 
planted  ont  when  large  enough.—  R  Maroerrson, 
Barlow,  Chesterfield. 

11204.—  Pansies  for  exhibition  —  'The  two  top 
petals  in  white  and  yellow  ground  Pansies  are  always  of 
a  dark  maroon  or  maroon-pnrple  colour, without  belting. 
The  three  lower  petals  have  a  band  of  the  same  colour 
round  the  outer  edge,  the  centre  being  white  or  yellow. 
— J.  Dodolas. 

11202.— Dahlia  cuttings. -Take  the  cnUlngs  off 
with  a  smaU  piece  of  the  tuber,  insert  them  in  sandy 
soil  In  small  pots,  one  catting  in  each  pot.  Place  them  in 
gentle  heat,  and  they  will  soon  be  rooted.— E.  Mabqxbk- 
SON,  Barlow,  Chesterfield. 

11233.— Chinese  Piimulaa- A  cold  frame  or  cool 
greenhouse  are  good  places  in  which  to  keep  Primtilas 
during  the  summer.  Shade  daring  very  hot  weather, 
and  water  freely.— R  Maroerxson,  Barlow, Chesterfield. 

11248.— Clipping  Box  edglngt*  and  Ivj'.— ^7(Jw 
time  to  clip  Box  edgings  and  Ivy,  as  they  will 
shoot  out  again  and  be  quickly!  ptefU  trvoahr 

green  foliage.-  W .  Phillips.  ^  ^  ^ 


QUERIES 


Rules  for  Correspondents.- AB  omainsmjfr 
tions/or  insertion  should^  clearly  and  coneisely  vnlUs 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  EDinit 
Letters  lelaHng  to  business  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  nam 
and  address  cf  the  sender »«  reauirtd,  in  addition  to  ssf 
nom  de  plume  to  be  used  in  tAs  paper.  Answers  to (isena 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  qf  the 


answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  tl 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  r 
Gardening  going  to  press  a  oonsiderable  time  befon  » 
day  ttf  publication,  it  is  not  pouible  to  inseri  querut  sm 
oommunieations  the  xeeek  they  are  received,  t^xierus  tm 
answered  should  he  sent  to  us  again. 


Naming  plants. — Four  plants,  fruits,  orfiowenod^ 
oan  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  #•« 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  ssw 
mrieties  qffiorists"  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Gemmnw, 
Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  narned  67  « 
specialist  who  has  the  means  qf  eomparison  at  hand,  m 
communication  respecting  plants  orAowert  sent  to  sent 
should  always  accompany  the  pared. 


11285.— Insects  m  garaena— I  had  two  Box 
planted  In  August  last  in  my  garden.  One  side  (Istii.; 
west)  has  gone  quite  brown  and  withered,  ooir.m*-mli!f 
at  the  bottom.  The  plants  are  aboat2  feet  high,  m 
both  have  gone  the  same  way.  Being  but  a  notice  it 
gardening,  1  have  been  trying  to  follow  out  the  direciiow 
given  In  Oardknino  Illustrated.  Two  weeks  ago  { 
planted  some  8weet  Williams  and  Foxgloves,  wbicc  1 
bought  from  Sutton  &  Co.,  but  I  find  that  they  are 
completely  eaU-n  up  by  wireworms  and  sluga.  althonrh  I 
go  out  at  night  with  a  lantern  for  about  three  boon 
catohlng  and  killing.  My  growing  ground  only  ammati 
to  69  feet  super.  I  have  put  soot  round  the  plsnU,  u 
recommended  in  Gardening,  but  they  still  oontiDoe  w 
be  eaten.  Would  a  hedgehog  be  of  any  use  In  kecplcf 
them  away  T  If  so,  bow  shall  I  keep  it  when  I  bare  it  1 
Shall  I  leave  it  in  the  garden  night  and  day,  or  take  it 
indoors  at  night  T  If  1  cannot  get  rid  of  them  someby*. 
it  Is  useless  for  me  to  continue  gardening,  as  both  Umt 
and  money  are  only  being  thrown  away.— HoPR 

11286  —Sorrel  for  ealads.- when  I  was  a  child  I 
use  to  visit  a  relative  who  had  a  garden,  in  which  eu 
a  plant  of  sorrel,  the  leaves  of  which  we  children 
fond  of  eatiug  between  alices  of  bread  and  butter,  dar 
gardener  has  lately  brought  me  some  plants  of  vhat  W 
says  is  French  Sorrel  both  large  and  small  leared:  w* 
this  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  my  ddldh^* 
favourite.  The  French  is  a  long  pointed  leaf,  very  UW 
add,  and  one  might  almost  as  well  eat  grass,  so  nn 
green  does  It  taste.  But  my  old  friend  had  a 
round,  light  green  leaf  not  unlike  a  Naatunium  if*] 
miniature,  and  the  flavour  waa  most  delidons,  tb« 
cate  acid  oouid  be  tasted  at  once  ;  whereas  with  ^ 
French  you  have  to  search  carefully  for  the  flsvour,  ii  * 
may  so  describe  It  I  think  the  plant  grew  low 
spreading,  but  am  not  quite  certain  about  this.  Caa  wj 
reader  t^  me  whore  and  how  to  get  this  ?  I  wsut  U  l" 
salad.-B.  E.  F. 


11287.— Climber  for  amall  fernery. -Win  ^ 
reader  kindly  tell  me  what  quick  growing  climber 
both  summer  and  winter  effect  (flowering  preferTw)  1 
can  grow  in  a  fernery  fitted  to  the  outside  of  my  b^. 
I  iwun  ^vindow,  In  which  is  a  miniature  fish  poodi 
I  fernery  is  4  feet  0  inches  long,  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  a^ 


j  t!  f€«  t'hluii,  >TUh  rriazed  top  and  front  to  own.  1b* 
I  mould,  which  i«  composed  of  peat,  sand,  and  loan,  u 
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)  Inches  deq;>.  I  have  tried  cllmbiDg  Koees,  but  they 
iCB  to  rot.  1  want  the  creeper  to  grow  along  some 
ire  vhlch  ie  placed  about  2  inchei  below  the  top  glass, 
I  shade  the  rems  from  the  son.  No  artificial  heat 
led.-LOTKR  OP  FKKNS. 

liSSS.-OraaB  eaten  off-Nearly  all  the  grass 
ly  traois  lawn  is  eaten  by  the  Tlpula  oleracea.  I 
s»e  tboosands  on  the  paths,  beds,  and  lawn,  and  also 
my  of  my  neighbourm  are  troubled  the  same  I  And  the 
dy  eilectnal  way  of  killing  them  is  to  sweep  them  up 
am  the  paths  and  salt  them.  Now,  if  I  am  willing  to 
grtflce  what  little  remaining  turf  there  is,  might  not  I 
itee  H  with  saltf  What  effect  would  that  hare  on  the 
9w  turf  and  seed  next  spring  ?  Or  would  it  be  advisable 
.  dig  it  up  in  October  and  salt  again  T  It  is  very  Uttlo 
le  doing  anything  now,  as  the  whole  neighbourhood 
farms  with  the  pest. — B.  Vemaulks. 

Il2a.«.-Pliuit1ng  dwarf  Roeea— Planting  dwarf 
OSes  a  month  ago,  my  man,  in  the  case  of  a  few,  failed 
•  pot  the  union  of  the  bod  with  the  Ifanettl  stock 
tlow  the  surface,  or  only  half-an-inch  or  so.  They 
ere,  however,  carefully  protected  by  some  inches  of 
irse  manure  over  the  roots  and  around  the  stem,  and 
r  Spruce  branches  stuck  in  the  ground  all  around. 
dU,  them  are  not  doing  so  well  as  the  rest,  and  seem 
liog.  What  can  bo  tlie  reason  ?  How  could  the  budded 
irt,  being  above  Uie  surface,  affect  them,  seeing  It  was 
ivered  by  some  inches  of  horse  manure,  *nd  so 
torooghly  protected  from  frost?— A Bboinhir. 

1129a- Plants  for  boxes. -WUl  someone  suggest 
^  a  ^x  28  Inches  long,  7  Inches  deep, 

td  6  Inches  wide,  which  is  fastened  against  an  outhouse 
Kjt  in  a  small  nnheaied  greenhouse  ?  I  have  tried  Ite- 
m  Ivy.  Habrothanums,  Nasturtium,  Cobma  scaiidens 
d  all  have  failed  more  or  less.  1  ahoold  greatly  prefer 
evergreen  creeper,  not  any  annual.  The  door  behind 
e  box  is  covered  with  wire  netting,  and  is  about  6  feet 
ncbee  high,  and  geU  eaet  and  south-east  sunshine.  I 
n  only  use  soot  and  occasional  manure  water  to  im- 
ove  the  soil  In  the  box. — Miss  T. 

fema— I  have  a  large  fern, 
lied  I  beUeve.  Blrd's-nest  The  leaves  are  from 
lu^es  to  16  inchea  long,  narrow  at  the  bases,  about 
n^bes  or  5  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  all  grow- 
t  from  one  crown  like  a  large  shuttlecock.  How  should 
be  grown,  In  what  kind  of  soil,  in  what  tiled 
t,  snd  how  watered?  Mine  does  not  flourish  when 
e  leaves  are  half  gprown  ;  they  appear  as  if  eaten,  but 
ran  And  nothing  that  eaU  them.— Ida. 


11292.— Plant  for  round  bed.  —  I  have  a  small 
•cQlsr  bed,  to  which  It  U  deeiied  to  give  a  some- 
mt  rab-troplcal  character.  The  centre  is  now  occupied 
s  Yucca.  I  propose  to  edge  It  with  Punkia  Sieboldl, 
d  I  wmt  a  good  hardy  foUaged  plant  to  form  the 
l^ediate  drcle  (perennial  preferred) ;  height  about 
dway  ^ween  the  Funldas  and  Yucca,  and  colour  such 
^wodd  look  well  with  both.  The  bed  Is  on  a  lawn. 

Lines  not  etartingr-— I  potted  six  bulbs  of 
Uom  snrotum  the  last  week  in  November,  18eS.  I 
ty  add  they  were  very  fine  bulbs,  and  In  good  condl- 
’5'  I  *  7-lnch  pots,  and  put  three  bulbs  In 

cb,  in  s  mixture  of  good  loam,  peat,  and  eand,  and  put 
«n  In  a  frame,  well  covering  them  over  with  coooanut 
Til.  ^  .  examined  them  two  or  three  Mmes  lately, 
I  tnere  is  no  sign  of  their  starting  yet.  I  may  say 
ey  are  as  sound  now  as  they  were  when  1  potted  them, 
aid  anyone  kindly  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  ?— Con- 
4!Cr  nlADER. 

U29I.  -  Ealfllnir  new  Aurloulfw.  —  WUl  Mr. 
)^ist  give  ns  a  Uitle  bit  of  advice  about  Auriculas,  as 
plytog  to  fertilisation  and  seeding.  I  have  a  few 
M  Si  George  Lighkbody,  Acme,  Plxsiro,  Prince  of 
»®*^-  Will  the  seedlings 
«  above  be  as  g.>od  as  the  parents,  or  what 

'Old  be  a  good  cross?  WUI  it  do  to  cross  two  greys 
;treene.  or  would  it  be  best  to  cross  a  grey  with  a 
w  a  white  with  a  green?  Any  advice  on  the  above 
U  be  greatly  prized.— ORSY  Edox 

^“ve  a  imall  green- 
hot-water^pes,  average  temperature 
<11  ’  “®*‘'  an^dous  to  flower  two 

They  I^ked  promising  before  Christmas. 
o«  ihen  Ml  their  buds  have  fallen,  also  the  leaf  buds 
mi  of  ihoots  and  some  of  the  leaves.  I  have  re- 
-Ued  them  in  turf  and  peat  soil.  What  further  can  I 
'  to  ensure  blooms  anotner  year  ?  —Moira. 

ripening.— I  have  a  Peach 
®“®'  '®«*  the 

.  ^  ^^®  ^  y®k  Able 

!si  this  one  to  ripen.  1  fancy  some  time  ago  I  saw 
ffle  advertisement  of  Mass  arrangement  that  perhaps 
help  me,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  called. 

,  ^„*PPjyi  An<i  am  not  sure  whether  it  would 
efSTiCf  ,®o/one  can  give  me  any  ad. 

»  ou  the  subject  I  shall  feel  obliged  — D.  D. 

loaves  cupllnfif  — I  have  two 
m  a  smaU  gitMuhouse  heated  {b  about  60*>,  one 


11801.— Oultupe  of  Orchids.— What  is  the  Ume  . 
pot  Orchids  ?  What  is  the  best  preparation  lor  potting  . 
Wlut  is  the  arerage  temperature  required  to  grow  them  ? 
I  also  wish  to  know  If  I  can  grow  them  in  a  smaU  house 
heated  by  an  oil  lamp,  and  kept  at  an  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  56®  to  70®.— Capus. 

11302. — Double  Stock  seed. — WUl  some  reader 
describe  how  to  save  double  Stock  8ee<l,  as  all  I  have 
uved  has  come  single  ?  1  have  been  told  it  U  saved  from 
flowers  having  flve  petals,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  flowers  with  that  number  of  petals.— 
W.  T.  T. 

11303.- Plante  for  shady  border.— I  have  at  the 
end  of  my  garden  a  large,  shady,  and  always  damp  flower 
bed.  Geraniums  run  to  leaf  in  ft.  Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  of  some  showy  and  suitable  plant  to  put  In  it  for 
the  ensuing  season? -Old  Soldier. 

y  304.  --Ohry  santhemums  for  outdoor  culture. 
—I  should  be  glad  tf  anyone  would  tell  me  the  names  of 
a  few  good  Chrysanthemums  for  planting  out-of-doors  to 
flower  late  In  October.  No  washed-out  colours  wanted, 
but  brilliant  yellows  and  reds  required. — Amateur. 

11305.— Tenants’  sreenhousee.- 1  put  up  a  small 
conservatory  against  my  bouse  made  entirely  of  wood 
and  glass.  Can  the  landlord  prevent  me  taking  It  down 
when  I  leave?  Alio,  can  he  stop  me  removing  shrubs 
and  fruit  trees  which  I  have  planted  ?— One  in  Doubt, 

11306. -Oyclamens.-A  week  ago  I  bought  some 
Cyclamens  from  a  seedsman  advertising  in  Oardknino. 

I  placed  them  in  a  brisk  heat  with  some  Gloxinias. 
Since  then  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow  and  died  down. 
What  can  1  do  with  them  ?— H.  B. 

11307.— Bone  ash  as  manure— Would  animal 
bones  burnt  into  ashes  be  of  any  use  for  garden 

Kurposes  as  a  manure  or  as  a  vermin  killer,  and  if  so 
ow  should  it  be  used,  and  to  what  kind  of  plants  ?— 
Workinq  amateur. 

IISOS.— Manure  for  garden.— I  have  a  quantity 
of  fresh  horse  and  cow  manure  mixed,  which  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  using  in  my  flower  garden.  Would  it  be  fit  for 
use,  say.  In  a  month,  if  I  were  now. to  mix  lime  or  soot 


uac,  ui  a  luu 

with  it?— Ebor. 

11309. — Ivy  on  brickwork.— Can  any  reader  inform 
me  how  to  make  Ivy  cling  to  brickwork  ?  It  is  the  large- 
leafed  Ivy  I  have  planted,  and  it  will  only  adhere  to 
wood.— J.  A. 


11310.— Bird  sand  for  plants.— Is  the  sand  known 
as  bird  sand  as  good  as  silver  sand  to  mix  with  soil  for 
flowers.  If  not,  what  effect  will  it  have  on  the  roots  ?— 
J.  B, 

11311. — Woodlice  in  frames.— I  would  be  very 
glad  if  some  reader  would  give  me  a  hint  how  to  get  rid 
of  these  pests.  They  destroy  my  young  Melon  plants 
Just  as  they  begin  to  grow.— Ivkd. 

11312.— PhOBnocomas.— Will"  J.  D.  E."  kindly  tell 
me  if  I  should  syringe  the  Phcenocoma  occasionally  with 
clean  water;  also,  does  it  require  any  liquid  manure? 
It  has  not  been  potted  this  season.- D.  W. 

11813.  —  Striklngr  Bose  outtlngs.  —  Will  some 
reader  kindly  give  Instructions  for  strUdng  Rose  enttinn. 
also  the  best  time  to  do  it?- T.  H. 

1184.— Propagatlog  Camellias  and  Azaleas. 
-Will  some  reader  klDdiy  inform  me  which  Is  the  best 
method  of  propagating  Camellias  and  Azaleas  ?— H.  F. 

11816.— Violas  for  edgings -Would  Violas  be 
suitable  for  marglnB  of  Rhododendron  beds  ?  The  situa¬ 
tion  Is  warm  and  sunny.— 8.  II.  F.  J. 

11816.— Hyacinths —Will  some  reader  oblige  me 
with  information  on  the  culture  of  Hjaclnths  when 
they  fall  off  from  the  old  bulbs  ?— Learner. 


^ch  1  repot^  six  weeks  ago.  Since  then  young 
OM  come,  but  curls  up,  and  when  the  plant  is 
■uS  (“®‘  repotted)  is  doing 

JL . They  are  watered  sfi^ngly  about 
s  week.  Can  any  reader  suggest  a  remedy  ?— H. 

for  town  garden. -I  should  hi 
^  xuow  the  names  of  a  few  annuals  wh'ch  would 
f  garden  that  only  gets 

lor  about  two  hours  each  morning.  Crocuses  and 
«  tolbi  are  flowering  well.  Would  Camationa  auc- 
*  a  inch  a  garden  ?— Ebor. 

leaves  spotted.-  Several 
2>att«Ina  greenhouaeh6ated  at  night  and  aome- 
^wriDg  the  day  have  their  leaves  spotted  as  if 
1  >bould  feel  obliged  if  anyone  can  say  the 
plants  look  healthy,  but  are  late  in 

l^**;-Tree  Perns.— Will  any  reader  give  me  a 
w^tkm  on  Tree  Perns  ?  I  purchased  two  spe- 
of  Alsophlla  exceUa  and  Dlcksonla  ant- 


worked  oatl 


BEBS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Comb  foundation.— In  preparation  for  the 
coming  season  (which  most  now  begin  to  be 
made  in  earnest)  one  very  essential  article  to 
have  in  stock  is  that  great  acqnisition  in  modern 
bee  keeping,  comb  foundation,  the  conramption 
of  which  increases  yearly  as  the  fact  becomes 
manifest  that  through  its  nse  larger  honey  yields 
are  obtained.  Large  quantities  of  honey  are 
consnmed  by  bees  in  order  to  secrete  wax  for 
comb  bnilding,  it  being  commonly  supposed 
that  the  prodnetion  of  1  lb.  of  wax  necessitates 
the  consnmption  by  the  bees  of  20  lbs.  of  honey. 
This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
proved,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wax- 
prodneing  consumes  much  honey,  besides  re¬ 
quiring  a  high  temperature  to  be  kept  up  in  the 
hive.  Now,  all  this  also  ocenpies  much  time  of 
large  numbers  of  bees,  just  at  the  most  busy 
season,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  swarms, 
and  where  super  honey  is  worked  for  ;  and  here 
oomes  in  the  value  of  comb  foundation.  It 
consists  of  thin  sheets  of  wax  embossed  by  the 
comb  fonndation  machine  to  the  natoral  shape 
of  the  base  of  the  honey  cells.  It  supplies  all 
the  wax  needed  to  form  the  oomb,  and  is  very 
quickly  worked  out  by  the  bees,  there  being 
sufficient  wax  in  its  projecting  walls  to  allow 
the  complete  lengthening  out  of  the  cells,  and 
thus  much  time  and  honey  is  saved,  the  bees,  of 
course,  storing  the  honey  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  consume  in  the  produotion  of  wax.  If 
a  swarm  be  ----- 

rah^ts-qf  foi 


into  a  hive  provided  with  full 
it  is  marvellous  to  observe 
le  of  time  bars  of  comb  are 
sed  in  cectional  super  boxes. 


again,  oomb  foundation  is  found  most  valuable. 
Super  foundation  is  made  thinner  than  that 
used  in  the  body  of  the  hive,  and  of  very  pale 
wax.  Unfortunately,  adulteration  appears  even 
in  comb  foundation,  much  of  it  being  found  to 
bo  lugely  adulterated  with  paraffin  and  kerosine. 
Curiously,  even,  the  bees  are  deceived  in  this 
instance,  and  weak  out  the  sham  wax  into 
comb  as  readily  if  it  were  the  genuine  article. 
As,  however,  with  all  things  not  built  on  good 
foundation,  it  cannot  stand.  Hot  weather  is  its 
time  of  trial,  a  general  collapse  of  combs  and 
stifled  bees  the  inevitable  result. 

Fixing  foundation.— If  whole  sheets  are 
used,  they  should  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  saw 
s<»rf  cut  in  the  top  bars,  and  allowed  to  hang  to 
within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
bar  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  side  bars. 
To  keep  the  foundation  in  the  centre,  four  pins 
or  thin  nails  should  bo  driven  in  each  side  bar, 
or  foundation  fixers  may  be  hsed,  the  wire 
prongs  of  which  hold  the  comb  foundation  in 
its  place  ;  the  two  ends  turn  over  the  top  and 
bottom  of  frame,  the  pins  keeping  the  sheet  of 
the  foundation  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  fixing 
it  so  firmly  that  it  oannot  fall  out.  The  frame, 
now  containing  the  foundation,  is  placed  in  the 
hive,  the  fixers  being  removed  when  the  bees 
have  built  out  the  cells.  Another  way  of  fixing 
fonndation  in  frames  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  3-inch 
board  to  a  size  to  fit  easily  into  the  frame,  and 
nail  two  strips  of  wood  on  the  back,  which  must 
project  beyond  each  end  of  the  board  1  inch. 
The  frame  is  laid  on  these  projections,  and  the 
fonndation  is  placed  on  the  board,  its  upper 
edge  touching  the  top  bar.  The  board  is  then 
held  in  an  inverted  position  and  a  little  melted 
wax  poured  along  the  angle  formed  by  the 
frame  and  the  fonndation.  As  it  is  important 
the  wax  should  not  be  over-heated,  a  good 
apparatus  to  use  in  this  operation  is  the  wax- 
meltor,  in  which  the  wax  cannot  be  burned  in 
heating,  and  yet  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  If  whole  sheets  of  cemb  fonnda¬ 
tion  be  not  used,  a  strip  1  inch  or  2  inches 
wide  must  be  provided  to  the  underside  of  each 
top  bar.  This  the  bees  take  as  a  guide  from 
which  to  work  out  the  combs  in  a  perpendicular 
line  within  the  frames.  Without  this  guide, 
combs  would  most  probably  be  built  in  such  a 
way  as  to  join  the  frames  together.  This 
comb  foundation  being  stamped  by  rollers 
which  are  accurately  eng^raved,  insures  much 
more  regularity  of  comb  than  that  built  natu¬ 
rally,  brides  which  worker  or  drone  comb  build¬ 
ing  can  be  regulated  by  the  bee  master,  by 
giving  fonndation  impressed  with  worker  or 
drone  cells.  Although  it  is  good  policy  to  order 
stock  of  foundation,  as  well  as  all  other 
adjuncts  to  modem  bee  keeping,  before  dealers 
in  bee  keeping  appliances  and  hive  makers 
become  busy,  and  oonseqnently  nnable  to 
execute  orders  so  promptly  ns  they  can  early  in 
the  season,  it  is  better  not  to  fix  foundation  into 
frames  and  sectional  boxes  until  it  is  likely  to 
be  soon  wanted,  or  it  will  become  brittle  and 
dry,  and  liable  to  break  when  the  bees  cluster 
upon  it,  and  lead  to  confusion,  disappointment, 
and  loss  of  time.  S.  S.  G.,  Boxworth. 


POULTRY. 


Hen  movinff  egrg^ — For  many  days  I  was 
quite  puzzled  to  find  eggs  moved  from  one  box 
into  another,  which  was  separated  by  a  few 
inches,  and  several  times  in  the  day  I  would 
replace  the  moved  eggs  only  to  find  them  later 
on  put  back  into  the  favourite  nest.  The  nests 
were  in  deep  tea  chests  one  behind  the  other.  I 
watched  patiently  one  day,  and  saw  a  Dorking 
pullet  go  on  the  back  nest ;  she  was  very  restless, 
got  up  and  peeped  over  into  the  front  box  several 
times,  and  at  last  she  went  over,  nestled  awhile, 
then  rose  and  lifted  one  egg  held  close  to  her 
body  by  the  thigh  of  one  leg,  and  cleverly 
managed  to  place  that  egg  in  the  box  at  the 
back,  then  returned  for  another,  which  was 
carried  in  the  same  manner.  This  little  amuse¬ 
ment  had  gone  on  for  a  week.  I  never  found  an 
egg  broken.  After  some  days  the  pullet  took  to 
sitting.— Enquire  Without.  [Although  we 
never  experienced  any  such  performance  on  the 
part  of  a  hen,  yet  we  consider  it  quite  possible, 
and,  moreover,  a  very  interesting  fact,  showing 
the  attachment  hens  have  for  one  particular 
noof.;  j?enoialiy»  iM  in  yonr  oase;  tho  snuggest 
and  farthest  rechoved  froih  the  light. — Ed.j 
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Broody  lions. — We  are  often  asked  the 
quickest  way  to  cure  br^y  hens.  There  is 
really  no  cure  except  patience.  The  principal 
point  is  to  take  the  case  in  hand  at  once,  as  soon 
as  ever  the  bird  is  observed  to  have  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  sit  on  in  the  nest  for  the  whole  day  after 
laying.  Broodiness  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  fever,  very  slight  at  first,  but  increases  in  a  few 
days.  Complete  isolation  from  the  laying  house 
and  lun  in  a  place  where  no  resemblance  of  a 
nest  exists,  and  feeding  on  very  low  diet»  and 
very  little  of  that,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
effect  a  cure  in  a  week.  The  bird  can  then  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  run.  On  no  account  r^rt  to 
violent  measures,  such  as  immersion  in  cold 
water,  or  exposure  night  and  day  in  an  open 
coop.  Many  a  good  hen  has  been  ruined  by 
such  harsh  and  cruel  treatment.  Of  course,  if 
not  properly  attended  to,  brcody  hens  are  a 
g^eat  nuisance  when  not  required  for  sitting, 
but  the  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  following 
out  the  above. — Andalusian. 

Gapes  in  ohiokens— prevent.— T^o 
days  after  the  chicks  are  hatched  rub  a  little 
carbolic  acid  on  the  feathers  inside  the  wings  of 
the  hen.— 71»  ci/r/;.— There  are  two  ways  of  using 
carbolic  acid,  both  of  which  are  equally  effec¬ 
tual.  Ist.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  acid  into  a 
tin  pot,  such  as  a  salmon  tin,  and  heat  over  a  lamp ; 
as  soon  as  the  fumes  are  seen  to  rise  hold  each 
chick  in  turn  so  that  it  shall  inhale  the  fumes. 
If  not  quite  cured,  repeat  the  operation  after  an 
interval  of  a  day.  Two  such  doses  are  generally 
sufficient.  2nd.  Mix  the  acid  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  soapsuds,  and  pass  a  little  into  the 
inside  of  the  throat  of  each  chicken  with  the  tip 
of  a  feather.  We  have  used  the  above  for 
several  years  and  have  very  rarely  failed  in 
curing. — T.  G.  W.  _ 


WANTED,  POLYANTHUSES,  finest  named 
VV  gorta.  luelx  m  Obeabire  F*▼ourlt^  Bxlie,  *<^i 

Largn  or  nuaJl  uuftotitiea— Kinuly 
BYDRB  AND  SON.  Sale,  Ifan- 


■orta. 

ko.  Exhibition  aorta, 
send  faii  partiouiara  to 
oheater. 


1  o  SPLENDID  FUCHSIAS  in  12  select  named 

Lu  kinds  for  2b  6d..  iooladiog  choice  doaUM  and  aiiule^ 
25  lor  48.  6d.  Tbeae  are  well  tooted  and  will  laloom  ® 

Mw^rietiea  of  1882  for  ta.  AU  are  post  free. -RYDER  akd 
SON.  Bale.  Mancheater _ 

Eelect 


1 0  BRILLIANT  COLEUS  in  12 
J.  L  kinds  for  Sa  .  includlnt  Mrs.  Baxter  and  Oa jell's 


Smart.  Well  rooted  and  well  coloured.  16  for  6a.  AUpoat 

free.— RYDER  akp  BON  Bale.  Manchetter _ 

A  URlCULaS. —Superb  varitties,  nice  well 
xl  rooted  plants,  will  all  bloom  thU  spring.  A  Tory  fine 


strain  of  the  Alpines  so  useful  for  border  J 

hardy  mlx^d  Tarieties.  4a  «<!•  Perdoi  a  Nice  Uttle  i  laoto 
Of  Cbmtlana  acaulia.  one  ot 

each.  All  are  post  free.- RYDER  and  SON,  Esle,  Man- 


■nOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET,  Is.  ptr  pair; 

JJ  double  purple  Rocket.  Is.  per  pair ;  six  named  Poly¬ 
anthus  for  border  deooraUon,  for  2s..  or  the  coll^ion  of  ten 
plants  for  Ss.  6d.;  aU  post  free.  RockeU  are  rare  h^y  plants, 
and  should  be  in  erery  herbaceous  border.— RYDER  and 
BON.  Sale.  Manchester.  _ _ _ 

WEST  Brighton  gem,  an  exceedingly 

I V  dwarf  bedding  Qerjmium,  a  brilliant  bloomer  and 
caplUl  winter  floweret.  Quite  a  new  Tailety.  ^ug  orer- 
stocked,  offered  cheap.  Good  planU.  struck  last  August,  per 
dostn  3s  .  28  for  5s  &1 ;  others  offered  cheap  to  make  room. 
Good  plants  of  VeeuTlus  and  Wonderful  at  2a.  9A  per  dozen. 
Distinction,  one  of  the  neatest  little  Oeraniunosln  commme 
a  pretty  bedder  or  for  pots,  6  for  Thought,  6  for 

IsT 6d.;  all  ate  carriage  free.— RYDER  and  SON,  Sale, 
Manchester. _ 


PAIR  MAIDS  OF  FRANCE,  or  Double  White 

X  Bachelor's  Button  (Ranunculus  aconitifolios  plenus). 
one  of  the  prettiest  old-fashioned  hard*  flowera  The  small, 
double  white  flowers  are  moat  exquisitely  f>  rmw  and  are 
produced  in  rest  profusion  ;  will  rucoeed  anywhere.  Is  an 
J^amentto  any  flower  ^rd«.  Flowers  are  quite  in  place 
iQ  the  choicest  bouquet.  Well  rooted  plants.  Is  6d.  per  pair, 
)€r  half  dozen.  Delpblninms,  splendid  seedling  Tarieties 


4a  per  hail  aozen.  in?ipniuiuiu», 
whi(^  surpass  many  of  the  named  kinds ;  the*  pioduce  fine 
spikes  of  flowers,  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  are  de«)ribed 


by  an  eminent  florist  as  the  noblest  of  hardy  plkujs  : 
dozen  well  rooted  planU.  8b.  6d.;  aU  are  poet  free.-RYDER 
and  bon,’ Sale.  Manchester. 


nOLOURED  PRIMROSES  are  among  the  moat 

beautiful  of  our  hardy  spring  flowering  plsnts  ;  colours 
range  from  the  deepest  ruby-red  to  the  most  delicate  of  the 
lighter  shades  Fine  stout  well-rooted  plants  Just  shewing, 
flower  the  production  of  a  celebrated  florist,  6  for  Is.  6d.,  12 
for  2s  ©d.:  double  white  Primroses,  most  beautiful  and  rar  e, 
3  for  IxfiA  .  8for  Ss.  9d.;  both  quite  hardy  and  will  succeed  in 
*5  giSil;  carriage  iree.- RYDER  A  BON.  Sale,  Man¬ 
chester. 


■pKlMSON  BEDDING  CALCEOLARIA,  style 

\J  of  plant  similar  to  the  ordinary 


_  ^ _  lingyari< 

Flow^mof  a  deep  idowing  oilmicni  and  pr^uced  bo  Tory 
large  trusses.  Should  be  puichased  now  and  kept  in  cold 


frame  till  May ;  makes  a  most  brilllani  display 
well-rooted  plants,  parcel  post  free,  2b.  6d.  per  dox— BYDEB 
- Ue.  Manchester. 


A  SON.  Sale. 


riUCUMBKR  PLANTS.  —  Telegraph, 

vf  Gown.  Tender  and  True,  Paragon,  and  Climax  ; 


Blue 

all  ex- 


W  IROWII.  ACSIUVl  »Aa\A  Aawv,  AMca^vas^  -w..— - 

oellent  Tarieties,  lx  each :  two  or  more.  9d.  each ;  free  per 
DMocl^post— RYDER  A  BON,  Sale,  Manchester. _ 

rnHlT'SALE  PANSIES.— A^  the  Man- 


X  Chester  exhibitions  our  Sale  Elorigis  naro  defeat -d 
again  and  again  celebrated  grower-/ from^^i  a.  *a^t  ^e- 
kingdom.  A  seloclion  of  i2  iisoK'd  ' 

lug  the  most  superb  fancies.  25  for  Ss.  Efc--AINAr».s.« 
well  rooted  planU.— RYDER  and  SON.  Sale.  MancM 


CARTERS’ 

PERMANENT 
AND  BEAUTIFUL 

LAWNS 


Carters*  Invicta  Lawn  Seeds. 

In  sealed  packets,  per  poand,  Is.  6<i. ;  per  bushel, 
800.  CarrUgo  Free.  A  Ip.  Od.  packet  will  sow  1 
rod  of  ground. 


Carters’  Invicta  Lawn  Seeds. 

Important  Facts. 

The  only  Gold  Medal  for  Grata  Seeds  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  was  won  with  Carters*  Grass  Secdx 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  Csrters*  Grass  Seeds  beat 
thirteen  other  English  and  Foreign  ('ompetitors. 

The  only  other  awards  for  English  Grass  Seeds  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  were  a  Silver  and  Bronze  Medal. 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  for  English  Grass 
Seeds  at  the  Sidney  Exhibition  was  won  with  Carters’ 
Orais  Seeds.  , . 

The  Gold  Medal,  Melboome  Exhibition,  was 
awarded  to  Carten’  Grass  Seeds. 


Carters’  Grass  Seeds  for  Cricket 
Grounds, 

At  used  exclnsively  at  Lord’s, 
price  Is.  per  pound  ;  208.  per  bushel.  Carriage  Free. 


Carters’  Grass  Seeds  for  Tennis 
Grounds, 

As  used  at  the  Head  Quarters,  Wimbledon. 
Price  la.  per  pound ;  208.  per  butheL  Carriage  Free 


Carters’  Special  Grass  Manure 

This  Manure  is  well  adapted  for  stimnlatlng  the 
Grass  and  encouraging  a  luxuriant  growth.  It  shonld 
be  applied  during  showery  weather. 

Price  in  Boxee,  Is.,  la  6d.  and  2b.  0d. ;  In 
per  14  pounds,  4s. 


SEND  for  CARTERS’  PAMPHLET  upon  LAWNS 
and  TENNIS  GROUNDS  —  their  Formation  and 
After-Management— gratis  and  post  free. 


THE  QUEEN' 3 


SEEDSMEN. 
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(  By  Royal  )  H  B.H.  THE 
I  Command  |  pmyqgpt  WALES 


^  High  Holborn, London, W.C. 


The  foUowiog  are  offsrei  at  exoepilonally  low  piteM,E 
considered  a  cash  transaction.  All  the  plants  sn  &• 
bealthy.and  weU  grown.  In  varieties  of  flnt  •]uality.  s 


HENDERSON  &  SOSj 

PINE- APPLE  NURSERY.  j 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  j 

iMtrfll 


aioxlnlas  most  lovely  colours 
exquisite  flowers  for  cutting 
or  ornament  of  any  kind  ; 
12  sorts,  6s.  and  lOt.  ed. 
Begonia,  brilliant  c  ilours 
very,  luge  flowera  superb 
for  pot  cui'ure  lo  house  ' 
window  box,  or  garden.  12  i 
sorts.  6«.  and  12s  :  duublis 
varieties  inilnded  in  the 
21s.  oolloclioa  ' 

Aohimenes,  brilliant  profure  ' 
flowering,  12  sorts  Is.  6d.,  or  | 
6  of  each  in  12  sorts.  7x 
Eucharis  Candida,  the  free  | 
blooming  and  beat  for  bou 
quet  work,  pure  while  wax 
like,  12s.  and  18a.  dox 
12  Iris  (Japaaeae),  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  Iria, 
mixed,  5a.;  named  varietlea. 


r  OOK  HERE  I !— The  Peoi*lk’.s  Parcel  of 

Jj  choice  annuals,  oontaiulug  12  packeU,  luoludiDR  double 


Aster,  Stock,  Mignonette.  NemophUaSweet  Pea,  etc. 

Thk  BrTTKhFLY  Parcei..  coDtalning  12  packets  of  old 
favourite  floa  era  including  Rockets,  Scabious,  Snapdragon, 
etc. ;  the  two  parcel  i  for  Is.  3d.  . 

Twenty  CThoic-k  Well  rooted  Flower  Plants.  In¬ 
cluding  Rockets,  Pansies,  Mimului,  etc.,  post  free,  lx  3d.- 
~  KANE,  Plsnt  Nurseries,  K«-llx  Meatn. 


P.  J 


Plsnt  Nurseries,  K«-llx  1 


Price  Sixpence  each.  _ 

TTKOBTABLE  LIFE  and  FLOWKRLEfiS 

V  plants,  by  N.  Danvers ;  Ulostrated  Natural  Histoiy. 


written  in  language  simple  enough  to  be  Inteilirible  to  every 
child  who  can  read ;  Hughes's  Physical  Geography,  numerous 
diagrams  ;  entln-ly  rewritten,  with  map  of  world,  3x  6d.— 
Philip  *  Son,  Publlsherx  M.  Fleet  St.,  E  O..  and  Liverpool. 


TO  FINE  BORDER  CARNATIONS  for  48. 

Fine  plants,  all  splendid  decorative  double  vaHetlex 
mixed,  iuoluding  thn  scented  scarlet  Glove.  Tbeee  ue  sure  to 
give  satisfactioa.  Rarer  aorta  for  exhibition,  or  very  choice 
garden  decoration  as  follows:  12  grand  named  Oamations 
for  6x  ;  12  superb  named  Plootees  for  6x  ;  It  very  choice 
named  Pinks  for  6x  Tbe  oolleotion  of  4  doz  plants  for  20s. 
Now  la  an  excellent  time  to  plant.  All  ue  quite  hardy,  ue 
well  rooted,and  are  really  good  plants  Ouxlage  free  to  any 
address.— RYDER  and  SON.  Sale.  Msochester. _ 


_ DAHLIAS.— Seedlings  frcffjq;  jfineiit 

newest  named  kindx  well  loated.  will  make  fine  plants 

“**’ 


The  Following  Free  per  Post  If  d( 

12  Oeaneriax 
foliage  and  floart.  Si. 


IS  Dahlias  lo  aU  tbe  M  _ 
pot  roots  for  n  u  tipliwii 
1<  6d.,  f ingle  floweiid Mb; 


IS  Caonas.  splendid  lokapt' 
suited  for  omsoM'ai  k 
room,  conaervatory,  a  ^ 
den.  6s.  and  9«. 

U  Antherioam  I  ilisstnaa 
ganteom.  bcaatif  ol  LilHi| 
wMte  aptke  of  flovA.  |i 
garden.  Sx 

12  Gladiolux  oboice  oollcdlik . 
4s.  and  6x  | 

IS  ligridla  grandiflon 
4l  6d  aoariet  vari«fi.l^ 
6d..  orange  varietj’.  li  Cl, 
thaae  are  the  most  rf|<M 
ooloured  among  aU  Is. 
lily  tribe  for  gardes  orwt; 


100  nacketa  of  choloe  and  moat  beautiful  annualx  E  0.1 
k  Son's  aeleotlon,  lOa.  6d.,  or  oaah  with  order,  8s.  6d, 


Special  cheap  offer  of  plantx  free  on  apidlca^x  ta  *bi^ 
described  tbe  foUowlng  new  floww:  Eaehuls  8sm4^ 
Hendsrsoni,  Pelargoninoi  Dr,  Saky,  OsgRi 
Powaili.  ^ 


100  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  viulb 

ties,  428. ;  100  varletlee.  638. 
lOO  GARDEN  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS;  KM 
sorts,  21b.,  30b  ,  40b. 

12  sorts  Pyrethrumx  suneib  11  sorts  Oiematix  Wx  % 
double  flowerx  4b  and  fls.  IS  sorts  Fentstemom.  ii.k  \ 
IS  double  PoteutiUsB.  6*  .  9x 
12  sorts  Paaonias,  8x.  9«. 

IS  aorta  Camationa  Jt  Olovex 
4b..  6x 

IS  ditto,  yellow.  12  i. 

Lew  quantities  rosy  b«  supplied. 

10,000  CALADIUMS. 

Our  magnificent  eolleotlou.  suited  for  exhlbitioo  sod 
tiou  of  room*  and  dlnnw  tables  (If  the  leaves  ars  tu  d  ^ 
out  state  the  back  of  the  leaf  ahould  be  gumin.d].  m 
colouring  of  the  leaves  of  this  tribe  are  of  rate  and  «ir- 
beauty.  12  varietlea  6x;  stronger.  I2x:  and  to  ^ 
golden-leaved  varieties  in  the  ooUeetioD,  18x  airi  <li  I 
extra  lor  box  ;  a  eoUeetlon  of  70  variciiat,  84a  J 


12  sorts  Delphtaimui.  <&  It  , 
U  sorts  Hollyhocks.  S'  h. 

IS  aorta  Panalea  la  ^  , 

If  sorts  Tree  Oamslic  ci,  it 


DANSIES,  best  named  varieties,  post  fret,  I 
Jr  per  dozen.  Ouh  with  order.— OAR  Aw  AY  ANDsi 
Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  BristoL _ _ 


CTARDY  PLANTS  FOR  CUT  BUX)U.e 

H  per  dozen,  poet  frex  Ouh  with  order  Adilka  Wi 
mica  flore-plano.  double  white ;  Anemone  HoDoito«  ijm , 
pore  white ;  Campanula  peraidfolla  alba  plenx  flne 
whlta ;  Oaillardla  grandlflora  orimaon  and  W 

beautifnl;  Oeum  ooocineum  flore-plena  very  n«  ijj 
pretty  ;  Irta,  German,  In  fine  oolleotion  ,^,^*5’****' 
oardinallx  bright  aearlet;  Lydmls  ohalcei^lcx  ivm 


linallx  bright  aearlet;  Lydmls  onaicewica.  nw 

_ -let;  CEnotbera  macrocania.  Evening  Pri»fo*-«3l 

yellow ;  Pentatemon.  Gloxinla-llke  flowers  ta  best  am 


vuietita  ;  Phlox  best  betbaceous.  varietlea  vay  fine; 
flnliu  anecioaus.  double  yellow ;  Pai-aver  bracteatun  ; 


ouloi  spedoaus.  double  yellow;  — r 

bum  poulet  with  black  blotch  ;  Pinks  in  best 
GARAWAY  A  CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nmaericx  C 
Bristol. 


riARDEN  NEITING  of  superior 

VJ  lengths  of  60  yards,  4  yuda  wide.  6x  9d.  p« 
few  lengths  8  yards  wide,  14x  ;  will  caniigi  W 

aiiv  station  oc  O  E.R.  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.-JAM14J  a 
CAPPd.  11,  Marine  Terrace.  Lowestoft. 


90,000  Bedding  Plants  I  90.000  Bedding  Pli"^' 

All  beet  and  freest  b’ooming  kinds;  fine  sturdy  well 
Dlauta.  If  you  have  greenhouse,  now  is  time  to  h«w  ««, , 
Uiey  wiU  make  floe  plimta  by  middle  of  ^y. 

FaohflM,  AbutUona  Marguerites,  Lobdisx 
Mesembryanthemums  Dt^hu,  and tUng^  f^  "• 
post  free.- J.  DlBBIfis,  Wickham  Puk  Nuriery.  BnxU* 
Kent  Government  Contractor.  ^ 

TOMATO !  TOMATO  I !— This  useful  plant  can  le  ^ 
in  greenhouse  or  pit;  fine  plants,  tbe  best  for  giwnsow 
work.  Is  9d.  per  dozen,  free;  by  100  9x  ^  ,  um  i 

OHRYdANTHEMUMS.^lx  pairs 
kit  kinda  very  free  blooming,  otceilanta,  U.9ipif«**' 

"^JimA  EEPEN8  PURPUREA.-ThU  ex«ll«>‘,lJJ 
should  be  in  every  gardtn;  foliage  very  daik,  well 

Kent 


je  in  every  gardtn ;  loliagi 
St  or  edging,  being  very  dwa 
,0.— J.  DIBBINS,  Wickham 
!ent.  Oovemment  Contractor.  _  ' 

QERANIUMS.— Vesuvius,  Bijou, 

V?  (Ivy  leaf)  7x  100  ;  good  sorts  (mixed),  6s.  IW. 
Heliotronea.  Euoalyptua  2s.  dox:  Acaclax  f  H  ^  : 'ti 
tiana  afilaia,  pore  white  (soented).  two  good  planisjfj^ 
strong  seedling  Carnations.  Pansiex 
dot.  ;  6x  100.  All  well  rooted,  free.— CRANE  8  CLt*** 


Haddeuham,  Ely. 


ROnn  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  ^ 

OUUU  vaiietie*.  25  strong  cuttings  ic 
Is.  Sd  :  atre^  rooted  planta  Is.  6d  dozen,  9* 

CRANK  A  CLARKE,  HilUlde  lfurw._H^'*ti»®L 


Qnnn  single  dahlias  from 

OUUU  from  best  named  sorts,  itrong.  becn^raospi^ 
month,  make  grand  plants  by  Msy.  Jx  cox .  j**-  “■ 
CRANE  A  CLARKE,  Florlsta.  Haddenbam.  Ely _ 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTa 

BOMK  GOOD  ANNUALS. 

HE  following  notes  on  some  annuals  of  proved 
orth  may  be  aooeptable  to  readers  of  Qardbn- 
HO,  who  having,  perhaps,  bat  little  experience 
f  them,  will  be  pazzled  what  to  select  from  the 
ery  namerona  species  and  varieties  now  to  be 
oond  in  trade  catalogaes. 

French  Marioolds. 

I  think  the  exceptional  merits  of  these  should 
ecore  them  the  place  on  the  list  They 
re  showy,  bloom  profusely  and  continuously, 
re  very  weather  proof,  and  last  until  very  sharp 
roets  occur.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  how 
ravely  they  bear  the  climatic  vicissitudes 
/hi(^  mar  the  beauty  of  so  many  tender  flowers, 
nd  those  who  have  no  convenience  for  winter¬ 
ly  aoy  quantity  of  **  bedding  plants "  would 
nd  in  th^  Marigolds  one  excellent  substitute 
or  them.  The  seed  may  be  sown  about  the 
liddlsof  April  under  a  handlight  in  fine  sandy 
oil,  shadiog— indeed  keeping  quite  dark — 
mtil  germination  takes  place.  If  sown  thinly, 
here  will  be  no  need  to  transplant  until  the 
ims  comes  to  place  them  in  their  summer 
narters.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear, 
ive  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  gradually 
luring  them  to  full  exposure,  so  tl^t  by  the 
nt  week  in  June  they  will  have  come  into  fine, 
tockj,  bushy  little  specimens.  Work  the  soil 
rell  before  planting,  but  do  not  make  it  very 
idi,  or  they  will  run  too  much  to  leaf.  These 
•larigolds  do  very  well  in  sandy  soil,  but  if 
Atu^ly  light  and  poor,  a  little  rotten  dung 
lay  be  added,  otherwise  they  are  better  with- 
nt  manure.  Choose  one  of  the  sunniest  STOts 
D  the  garden,  and  do  not  let  them  be  crowded, 
ither  mutually  or  by  other  things. 

Phlox  Drummondi  orandiflora. 

Few  annuals  surpass  this  in  beauty  and  bril- 
iancy ;  the  vivid  hues  of  some  of  the  varieties 
Imost  equal  the  zonal  in  effectiveness,  and  the 
rhites  are  as  fair  and  chaste  as  a  flower  can  well 
«.  This  Phlox  is  raised  in  the  same  manner  as 
ecommended  for  Marigolds,  but  of  coarse  the 
eedfl  may  be  sown  in  warmth  at  once  by  those 
vbo  have  the  convenience  for  so  doing.  The 
allure  must,  however,  be  of  the  most  liberal 
leacription,  and  many  failures  in  the  culture  of 
Ml  plant  may  be  attributed  to  the  semi-starva- 
ion  to  which  it  is  so  frequently  subjected, 
^lenty  of  good  food  and  moisture  make  of  this 
i  perpetual  and  abundant  flowerer;  starvation 
>bl  iterates  these  good  qualities,  and  brings  a 
Loe  flower  into  (Usrepute.  In  planting  this 
it  is  better  to  devote  a  plot  of  ground  en- 
irely  to  it,  as  this  admits  of  better  preparation. 
Fhe  ground  must  be  deeply  stirred  and  get  a 
;ood  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  and  if  the 
latural  staple  is  close,  add  something  to  lighten 
it.  Plant  out  about  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
water  liberally  in  hot,  dry  weather.  If  the  plants 
ihow  signs  of  ontimely  exhaustion,  give  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  Clay’s  fertilizer,  and  wash  it  well  in. 
Cbown  Daisies  (Curtbanthemum  tricolor 

AND  CABINATUM). 

Here  we  have  an  annual  as  free  and  contin- 
nous  flowering  as  the  Paris  Daisies,  to  which 
they  are  nearly  allied,  both  botanically  and  in 
nature  and  appearance.  They  may  be  sown  at 
once  in  the  open  ground  where  intended  to 
i>k)om,  leaving  but  one  or  two  plants  in  a  place, 
M  if  sown  early  in  April  they  form  quite  large 
bushes  by  the  autumn.  The  soil  must  not  be  too 
Boh  for  them,  and  they  like  plenty  of  sun.  They 
nn  very  weather-proof,  and  the  flowers  are  ex- 
J^ly  useful  for  cutting,  coming  in  good  per¬ 
son  until  hard  frosts  cut  them  down.  There 
ue  several  kinds  of  these  Crown  Daisies, 
usoQgst  which  Burridgeannm  and  Dunetti  are 
'try  noteworthy.  Being  strong  of  growth,  and 
tot  coveting  a  rich  feeding  ground,  they  are 
ydlent  for  planting  in  the  foreground  of 
wbberies. 

Sanvitalia  pbocumbbns  fl.-pl. 

Tioi  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  should 
M  regards  effectiveness  and  continuity  ^ 
It  is  equal  to  many  of  t  he 


bedders.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  not  exceeding 
6  inches  in  height,  and  covers  the  ground  with 
a  mass  of  lively  green  foliage,  the  flowers  shown 
up  well  above  it;  being  numerous,  doable,  and 
bright  yellow.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  edg^g  a 
border  or  flower-beds  on  grass.  It  is  rather  best 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  warmth  in  March,  and  harden 
off  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  they  may  be  sown  in 
April  in  a  frame,  or  in  a  cool  bouse,  or  in  the 
ojMn  border,  about  the  middle  of  that  month. 
Toe  plants  should  have  quite  6  inches  space 
between  them.  There  is  a  single  variety,  but 
not  so  effective  as  the  doable  one. 

Indian  Pinks. 

These  are  in  reality  biennials,  but  as  they  so 
quickly  come  into  flower  after  sowing,  they  are 
commonly  placed  amongst  annuals.  If  sown  in 
April  in  the  open  ground  they  flower  in  autumn, 
and  the  following  year  they  make  large  speci¬ 
mens  and  bloom  early  in  summer.  To  have  the 
young  plants  in  bloom  by  July,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  warmth  in  March,  or  it  may  be  sown 
under  a  handlight  in  April,  or  in  the  border  at 
that  time.  By  sowing  in  the  three  different 
ways,  a  succession  of  this  charming  flower  may 
be  had  from  July  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  The  rich  colours  which  a  good 
strain  of  Indian  Pinks  display  is  indescribable  ; 
they  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  flowers  of 
the  garden,  and  they  should  be  grown  by  all 
who  desire  a  gay  garden  at  but  little  cost.  Some 
of  them  are  as  doable  as  flowers  can  be,  others 
are  single,  both  are  beautiful,  but  I  think  the 
single  ones  most  useful  in  a  general  way,  as  they 
are  fine  for  catting,  associating  well  with  almost 
any  other  flowers.  There  are  two  especially  fine 
varieties,  raised  a  few  years  back,  named  Eastern 
Queen  and  Crimson  Belle,  the  one  a  light 
coloured  kind,  the  other  deepest  crimson. 

SAPONAEIA  CALABEICA. 

If  I  were  limited  to  six  kinds  of  annuals,  this 
little  Boapwort  would  be  one  of  them,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  hardiest,  neatest  habited,  effective, 
and  accommodating  plants  that  ever  found  a 
plsu^  in  English  gardens.  Sown  in  September, 
it  is  in  full  bloom  in  May,  and  successional  sow¬ 
ings  from  the  middle  of  March  onwards  yield 
abundant  bloom  in  mild  seasons  until  up  to  the 
middle  of  November.  Last  year  we  had  it  in 
full  flower  the  first  week  in  that  month,  when 
there  was  scarcely  any  brightness  left  in  the 
outdoor  garden.  What  recommends  this 
Saponaria  so  strongly,  is  the  indifference  it  shows 
to  prolonged  drought.  When  the  majority  of 
hardy  annuals  are  dried  up.  this  little  plant 
blooms  away  almost  as  freely  and  brightly  as 
ever,  and  it  is  as  unmindful  of  washing  rains  and 
of  oontinuous  heavy  downpour  as  of  severe 
drought.  It  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a 
weather-proof  plant.  It  forms  a  rounded,  com¬ 
pact  mass  of  foliage,  some  four  inches  high, 
completely  covered  with  small  rosy  pink  flowers. 
When  these  first  appear,  and  are  but  few  in 
number,  one  is  apt  to  think  them  insignificant, 
bat  as  they  increase  in  quantity,  one  gradually 
realises  t^  exceptional  charms  of  this  annual. 
Although  it  grows  into  a  compact  mass,  it  has 
nothing  of  limpiness  whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
the  flowers  seem  to  rest  so  lightly  on  the  foliage, 
and  are  themselves  so  devoid  of  regularity,  as  to 
impart  a  rery  graceful  appearance.  The  last 
sowing  should  be  made  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  in  all  cases  the  plants  should  be  left  singly, 
and  be  allowed  about  a  square  foot  for  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  equally 
meritorious.  For  the  late  sowings  the  ground 
should  be  well  stirred  and  in  go^  heart,  but 
when  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  the  soil  should 
be,  of  the  two,  rather  poor. 

Coreopsis  tincjtoria. 

This  is  a  well-known  annual,  having  long  been 
in  cultivation,  but  is  of  such  great  merit  as  to 
deserve  a  few  words  of  commendation.  The 
bright  yellow  black-centred  flowers  are  very 
showy,  and  look  extremely  well  when  backed 
up  by  dark  green  shrubs.  Several  sowings 
should  be  made  during  April.  It  is  a  capi^ 
nlant  for  cuUing,  the  starry  blooms  on  their 
having  a  most  graceful  ap- 
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Godetia  Lady  Albemarle 
is  one  of  the  finest  gains  of  late  years.  In  size 
and  splendour  of  bloom  it  is  almost  unrivalled, 
indeed,  no  other  annual  can  vie  with  it  in  these 
respects.  It  has  but  one  fault,  viz.,  that  it  does 
not  well  bear  wet  weather,  as  the  gorgeous 
crimson  flowers  are  of  the  texture  of  satin,  and 
soon  discolour.  But  in  a  time  of  bright  weather 
it  forma  a  striking  picture  of  floral  beauty.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  quite  by  the  middle  of 
April,  so  that  the  plants  get  well  established  by 
the  summer.  There  is  a  massive  beauty  about 
this  Godetia  which  all  must  admire.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  its  congeners,  as  well  as  from  all 
other  annuals.  It  likes  good  ground,  and  may 
be  left  either  singly  or  three  plants  in  a  clomp, 
6  inches  from  plant  to  plant ;  then  it  affords  a 
show  of  bloom  which,  in  the  full  blaze  of  a 
summer  sun,  is  gorgeous  and  captivating  in  the 
extreme. 

Whitlavia  gbandiploba. 

This  is  one  of  the  least  known  annuals,  and 
is  overlooked  because  it  is  not  very  showy,  but 
it  is  a  wonderful  pretty  little  flonrer,  and  is  sure 
to  be  liked  by  those  who  do  not  consider  mere 
brilliancy  as  the  one  great  desideratum  amongst 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  purple  in  colour  and 
bellsbaped,  drooping,  and  have  a  somewhat  chaste 
appearance.  It  likes  a  free,  rather  light,  and 
tolerably  rich  soil,  growing  about  1  foot  high. 
May  be  sown  during  April,  but  not  later  tl^n 
the  middle  of  May. 

Mabtynia  fbageans. 

This  is  seldom  seen  in  the  open  air,  and  to  tell 
the  truth  it  demands  rather  more  warmth  than 
an  ordinary  summer  affords ;  but  it  is  so  distinct 
and  80  exquisitely  scented,  that  I  advise  all  who 
may  have  a  warm  comer  in  their  gardens  to  give 
it  a  trial.  On  a  warm  border,  in  rather  light 
soil,  is  the  best  place  for  it,  and  if  it  can  be 
sown  in  warmth,  or  in  a  frame,  there  will  be  the 
greater  chance  of  success.  In  any  case  it  makes 
a  fine  pot  plant,  and  is  much  grown  in  that  way 
now,  both  for  greenhouse  and  window  deco¬ 
ration.  J,  C. 

ByfUeU 


Early  dwarf  Da  ffodll  (Narcissus  minor) 
— Everyone  fond  of  spring  dowers  should  possess 
a  clump  of  this  charming  little  Daffodil. 
Although  not  attaining  a  height  of  more  thaw 
8  inches,  it  is  fully  as  vigorous  as  the  larger 
kinds,  smd  I  know  of  no  Daffodil  which  is  so 
sure  in  blooming.  We  have  a  good  sized  clump, 
every  bulb  of  which  has  flowered  without 
missing  for  years  past,  and  even  the  large  double 
and  single  Daffodils  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
oaprioious  in  this  respect.  Wherever  hardy 
flowers  are  grown  this  little  Daffodil  should  find 
a  place. — Byflebt. 

Alpine  Aurloulaa  for  flower  beds.— 
We  make  a  bed  of  these  every  year,  as  they  give 
but  little  trouble.  Our  stock  is  not  composed  of 
the  best  and  choicest  varieties,  but  in  the  first 
place  the  sorts  were  named.  They  may  therefore 
be  considered  to  be  superior  to  ordinary  seedling 
plants.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  very  accept¬ 
able  pUnts  in  the  spring  garden,  as  they  make 
variety  and  are  interesting  to  many.  Gur  course 
of  management  is  very  simple.  At  the  end  of 
May  we  shall  lift  them  from  the  beds;  the 
Isugest  plants  we  shall  divide  into  two,  and  leave 
the  small  ones  as  they  are.  They  will  then  be 
taken  to  a  north  border  under  the  shade  of  a 
high  wall.  There  they  will  be  carefully  planted 
al^ut  9  inches  apart  each  way,  placing  some  fine 
soil  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  them  up  carefully  and  plant  them  in 
their  fresh  quarters  without  any  delay,  as  they 
will  be  in  active  growth,  and  rough  treatment 
might  weaken  them.  Daring  the  summer,  more 
especially  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
they  must  have  an  occasional  watering,  and 
water  must  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil  about  their  roota, 
and  as  a  matter  of  coarse  they  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds;  with  these  little  attentions  the 
plants  will  go  on  until  the  time  comes  round  for 
plantisjg  them'  wbiift  they  are  to  flower.  We 
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not  like  to  plant  them  at  that  time,  having  found 
from  experience  that,  although  hardy  plants,  if 
they  are  put  out  in  the  autumn  they  suffer  more 
from  damp  than  when  left  undisturbed  until 
spring.  I  therefore  defer  planting  them  where 
they  are  to  flower  until  the  middle  of  February, 
or  as  soon  after  that  time  as  the  condition  of  the 
ground  will  allow.  A  fairly  rich  soil  broken  up 
rather  fine  is  better  for  them  than  a  poor  sandy 
or  heavy  staple. — C. 


11204.— Pansies  for  exhibition.— The 
ground  colour  of  a  Pansy  is  round  the  blotch  on 
the  under  and  side  petals,  then  there  is  a  belt 
which  should  be  of  equal  breadth  round  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  petals  till  it  joins  the  top  petals, 
which  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  belt. 
Sometimes  white  grounds  come  all  the  same 
colour  in  the  under  petals  except  the  blotch, 
which  is  sometimes  due  to  the  weakness  of  the 
plant,  other  times  again  to  the  influence  of  the 
son,  but  they  should  never  be  staged  for  compe¬ 
tition.  I  give  the  points  of  a  show  Pansy,  which 
may  be  of  some  use.  The  eye  should  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  bloom,  not  mixing  or  running  into 
the  blotch.  The  blotch  should  be  dense  and 
solid,  free  from  all  mixing  with  the  ground 
colour.  All  two  coloured  flowers,  of  whatever 
shade,  should  be  perfectly  alike  in  all  the  three 
lower  petals  and  of  equal  width  between  the 
blotch  and  the  belt.  The  belt  or  margin  should 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  two  top  petals,  and, 
whether  broad  or  narrow,  should  be  of  equal 
breadth  throughout,  not  mixing  with  the  pound 
colour.  Selfs,  of  whatever  shade,  should  be  of 
the  same  shade  throughout,  the  denser  the  blotch 
the  better,  except  in  dark  seifs,  which  should 
have  no  blotch.  The  outline  should  be  of  a  per¬ 
fect  circle,  the  petals  lying  close  and  evenly  on 
each  other  The  petals  should  be  thick,  and 
have  a  rich,  glossy,  velvety  appearance.  The 
larger  bloom  (other  properties  being  equal) 
should  be  the  better,  but  no  bloom  should  be 
staged  under  inches  in  diameter.  —  J. 
Obmiston,  Jun.,  Anervm^  JV.B. 

-  The  two  top  petals  of  white  and  yellow 

ground  Pansies  should  be  of  one  colour  only. 
The  belt  is  formed  on  the  two  side  and  lower 
petals,  and  when  a  ground-coloured  mark  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  base  of  the  top  petals,  and  is  not 
covered  by  the  junction  of  the  side  petals,  the 
Pansy  looks  bad.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  it  to 
run  dense  and  even,  so  as  to  form  a  circular 
ground,  and  it  is  very  apt  to  run  out  at  the  top 
junction  of  the  side  pet^s. — B.  H.  L. 


11256.— Dielytra  speotabllls  — I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  two  statements  alluded 
to.by  **  Old  Lady,’'  regarding  Dielytraspectabilis, 
are  not  inconsistent.  In  Siberia  the  ground  is 
frozen  and  covered  several  feet  in  frozen  snow 
till  the  beginning  of  June,  after  which  an 
intensely  hot  summer  sets  in.  Now  with  ns  the 
Dielytra  appears  above  ground  during  the  first 
warm  days  in  January,  grows  rapidly,  and 
flowers  about  the  present  time,  unless  sharp 
frosts  or  cold  winds  cut  it  back.  I  think  it  will 
easily  be  understood  now  why  it  is  so  seldom 
seen  in  flower  out-of-doors,  except  in  the 
warmest  and  most  sheltered  localities. — L.  C. 


- I  am  so  fond  of  this  flower  that  I  cannot 

resist  saying  a  good  word  for  it  in  answer  to  "  An 
Old  Lady.”  It  dies  down  to  just  below  the 
ground  in  winter,  and  in  this  state  has  always 
proved  itself  hardy  with  me,  but  I  cannot  say 
what  effect  such  a  winter  as  1860-1  might  have 
on  it.  When  above  the  ground,  as  it  appears  as 
early  as  February  and  March,  it  will  not  stand 
much  frost  without  injury  to  the  blooms,  but 
even  when  much  injured  it  grows  on  into  a  nice 
bn.<-hy  plant,  and  later  on  throws  out  fresh 
blooms.  But  best  of  all  is  it  when  potted  up 
(when  if  necessary  it  may  be  divided  freely) 
and  put  in  a  g^'eenhouse,  where  it  is  blooming 
now. —  B.  ILL. 


-  This  plant  was  introduced  from  Siberia 

to  English  ^rdens  in  1810,  as  stated  in  Paxton's 
botanical  dictionary,  but  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  standing  the 
severest  winters  uninjured.  The  writer  in 
Gabdbniko  may  also  be  correct  in  saying  that 
the  flowers  require  protection  in  spring.  How 
doee  "An  Old  Lady  ”  make  this  out  to  be  con¬ 
trary  advice,  the  one  writer  was  referring  to 
winter  the  other  to  spring.  Dielytra  spectabilis 
frequently  flowers  well  in  the  opetsborders,  but^ 
If  protected  when  in  flower  from^rst  ^ 
winds  all  the  betted.'  The  leave»«d[i^owck 


both  fragile  and  are  injured  by  exposure  to 
severe  weather.— J.  D.  E. 

11267.— Hyacinth  bulbs. — When  the  bulbs 
have  done  flowering  this  year,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  them  in  a  bed  out  of  doors  specially 
prepared  for  them  and  made  rich,  and  leave 
them  there  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
Any  bloom  shoots  that  come  up  in  the  spring 
should  be  nipped  out,  leaving  only  the  foliage, 
and  then  the  next  spring  the  bulbs  will  flower 
as  well  and  even  better  than  they  did  this 
year.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  two  sets  of  bulbs, 
so  that  one  set  may  bloom  each  year.  As  for 
those  that  are  out  of  doors  this  year,  carefully 
lift  them  and  place  them  in  the  prepared  bed 
and  treat  them  as  the  others.— J.  W.  Hitch  in. 

-  As  soon  as  Hyacinths  in  glasses  have 

done  flowering,  the  flowers  should  be  cut  off 
quite  low  down  the  stalk,  and  they  should  be 
planted  in  a  batch  in  the  open  ground,  and  left 
there  till  the  leaves  have  fallen  off,  when  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  put  into  bran  or  sawdust, 
and  left  till  Bepteml^r,  when  they  may  be 
permanently  planted  in  the  open  ground. — 
A.  M.  H. 


These  will  continue  to  flower  year  after 
year  in  the  borders.  They  will  establish  them¬ 
selves  the  same  as  any  other  hardy  plant.  We 
grow  ours  two  years  in  pots,  and  afterwards 
plant  them  out.  We  plant  them  out  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  flowering,  and  when  in  full 
leaf.— J.  D.  E. 

11264.— Propagatlngr  Panales.- In  reply 
to  "A.  R  the  best  way  to  propagate' Pansies  is 
from  cuttings  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long  of 
young  growth,  or  else  by  layering  the  old  stems 
and  taking  the  young  rooted  offshoots.  The 
cuttings  can  be  struck  nearly  all  the  year  round 
if  yon  have  a  cold  frame.  If  yon  have  not  this 
convenience  you  can  strike  them  only  when  the 
plants  are  growing  freely.  If  yon  have  them 
under  glass  watch  them  to  see  that  they  are  not 
attacked  with  green  fly.  If  these  make  their 
appesH’ance  give  them  a  good  watering  overhead 
from  a  fine-rosed  water  can  with  a  solution  made 
with  one  ounce  soft  soap  and  a  little  Tobacco 
water  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water.  If  it  is 
frosty  weather  be  sure  and  water  them  at  noon 
or  sooner  so  that  the  foliage  will  get  dry  before 
night.  Yon  must  take  cuttings  or  rootlets  early 
if  yon  want  early  spring  blooms.  Give  the  bed 
a  thorough  forking  over  once  or  twice  before 
planting  the  young  plants  in  September,  then  if 
yon  have  the  right  sorts  you  will  have  a  good 
display  in  spring.— Thomas  H.  Davis,  Sattth- 
Tvell. 

11240.— Plants  for  Bunlesa  borders.— 
But  little  good  will  come  of  attempting  to  grow 
the  ordinary  run  of  bedding  plants  in  a  border 
which  gets  no  sun  after  9  o’clock.  They  would 
run  to  leaf  and  give  but  little  bloom.  But  Pan¬ 
sies,  both  bedding,  show,  and  fancy  kinds,  would 
do  well,  also  Violas.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
hardy  bulbous  flowers,  such  as  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Ac.,  which 
would  do  admirably,  also  Lilies,  such  as  the 
Orange  and  Tiger.  If  the  border  were  ours,  we 
would  plant  a  few  nice  Ferns,  some  golden  and 
silver  variegated  Periwinkles,  Gardener's  Garter 
Grass,  and  mix  the  bulbs  with  them,  whioh 
would  give  nice  variety.  Primroses,  both  the 
double  and  single  kinds,  and  Polyanthuses,  would 
be  at  home  there  ;  also  Spira3a  japonica,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Anemones,  l^xifraga 
umbrosa,  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  Primula  Sieboldi. 
and  Mimulus.  A  selection  of  these  would  prove 
satisfactory,  whereas  bedding  plants  would  only 
disappoint.— J.  C.  B. 

11229.— Ollmbers  for  sunloBB  wall. — 
“Old  Subscriber”  will  find  Ampelopsis  Veitchi 
(Virginian  Creeper)  and  Irish  Ivy  the  two  very 
best  creepers  for  north  wall,  both  quick  grow¬ 
ing  and  hardy.  Your  Ivy  plants  which  do  not 
grow  freely  want  generous  treatment.  If  your 
ground  is  clay,  yon  should  work  it  well  up,  add  some 
sand  or  light  loam,  and  plenty  of  good  farmyard  or 
horse  manure,  and  when  once  the  plants  get  a 
start  the  growth  will  be  rampant. — William 
Phillips,  I/ooIc,  Charter. 

-  There  is  nothing  better  than  Ampelopsis 

Veitchi  (Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper),  which 
thrives  well  in  a  cool  moist  situation.  Ivy  grows 
freely  in  most  places  when  once  it  gets  good 
hold.  Give  the  plants  a  good  top-dressing  of 
manure  at  once  and  an  occasional  s^ingjin  dry 


^ther,  and  they  will  probably  atari  < 
ily  this  spring.- J.  0.  B.  UN  I  VE^I 


11257.— Violets  In  ffreenbouBe  — A  pe. 
manent  bed  of  Violets  would  not  succeed  u  i 
greenhouse.  The  plants  require  a  great  desl  d 
air,  which  they  cannot  obtain  in  a  greeshout 
The  Neapolitan  Violets  must  be  planted  ■ 
frames  to  bloom,  but  then  the  glass  lights  oi 
be  removed  in  fine  weather.  You  had  fu-bsua 
put  something  else  in  the  greenhouse,  and  pUoi 
the  Violets  in  a  frame  from  which  the  lights cu 
be  drawn  off. — J.  D.  K. 


11259.— Montbretla  Pottsl.- This  plant 
will  not  succeed  in  all  positions  in  a  garden,  m 
in  any  soil.  The  leaves  become  of  a  pale  itcklr 
green,  sometimes  spotted  if  it  does  not  reodri 
the  right  treatment.  Plant  it  on  the  shady  sda 
of  a  wall  or  fence,  and  dig  out  a  hole  large 
enough  to  contain  a  bushel  of  peat.  The  plsEi 
likes  a  peaty  soil.  1  have  planted  it  in  peat  oe 
the  shady  side  of  rockwork,  where  it  is  doicr 
well.— J.  D.  E. 

11208.— Plants  under  treea  — I  would  «• 
commend  the  following,  which  are  quite  hudj 
and  evergreen,  ^iz.,  Irish  Anemones  (double  ari 
single).  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Oxlip?,  Aobrie 
tias.  Lungwort,  Auriculas,  Helleborus  nigerafiij 
feetidus  (a  lovely  green),  Ferulas,  Iris  gennacic*. 
Rudbeokia  Newmani,  Violets,  Doronictiini, 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Calthas,  Campanulas,  and 
Mimulus,  with  a  lot  of  oilters  more  comnon  bst 
too  numerous  to  mention.— O.  T.  Kelly, 
rock,  Dundalk. 

11212.— HyaointhB  after  flowering - 
The  bulbs  should  be  taken  out  of  the  glasses 
laid  in  earth,  keeping  them  watered  untii  the 
foliage  turns  yellow,  but  they  must  be  protected 
against  cold  weather ;  a  frame  is  a  good  plsoe 
for  them.  In  the  autumn  they  should  be  placred 
in  the  open  ground  some  6  inches  deep,  vhse 
they  may  remain,  as  they  will  be  of  no  furtk: 
use  for  pot  or  glass  culture. — J.  C.  B. 

1 1245  — Sunflowera.- A  very  good  plac  to 
raise  Sunflowers  to  a  good  size  is  to  sow  the 
seed  at  once  in  shallow  boxes  and  place  them  ic 
a  sunny  window  or  a  cool  greenhouse. 
plant  into  the  open  ground  when  aloat  :  | 
inches  or  4  inches  high.  Do  not  sow  the  scei 
too  thickly,  or  there  will  be  difficulty  in  tnmf 
planting.— W.  N.  Cosokavk. 

11274.— Neapolitan  Violets.— As  soon  m  the  n»  L 
ner*  of  these  are  rooted,  they  should  be  tak^n  cl  1 
and  planted  In  frames,  using  plenty  of  letfinooM.  U 
fine  weather,  the  lighu  should  be  removed,  si  VMSi  i 
dislike  a  close  atmosphere.  It  is  not  worth  whDc  t' 
divide  the  old  plants. -J.  D.  B. 

Double  yellow  WaUflower.— Mr.  K.  W.  BwW  I 
The  Nurtorles,  WalHngton,  Surrey,  has  tent  ussipn/  i 
of  a  beautiful  double  Wallflower  of  a  gtdden 
colour.  Like  all  Wallflowers,  It  is  deliciooilT  frirmt. 
and  It  would,  we  should  think,  make  an  ezcellcot  plui 
for  pot  culture  for  early  flowering. 


FRUIT. 


11256.— Sandall'B  Plum  is  thus  described 
“Hogg’s  Fruit  Manual”;  "Fruit  mediB* 
sized,  round,  resemblicg  Orleans.  Skin  dsdl 
violet  purple,  slightly  spotted,  covered  with ». 
thick  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  reddisb  yellow  (r 
amber,  adhering  firmly  to  the  stone,  juicy.  *2. 
with  a  pleasant  flavour  resembling  that  of 
Damson.  This  is  a  very  valuable  late  Plom  f^ 
culinary  purposes.  It  ripens  in  the  end  of  SWj 
tember,  and  will  hang  for  a  long  time.  R 
not  crack  with  the  rain  as  many  kinds  do.  RC 
tree  attains  a  great  size,  and  produces 
leaves  and  twiggy  shoots  like  the 
Young  shoots  are  smooth.  It  is  much 
about  Fulham  and  Chiswick  for  the  markctA-* 
J.  M.  i 

-  This  variety  is  not  grown  unotr 

other  name,  and  has  been  long  grown  aboot  1' 
ham  and  Chiswick  in  the  market  gardens 
forms  a  very  large  tree.  The  fruit  is  Fsid 
to  crack  as  some  varieties  do  after  rwn. 
fruit  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Damson,  and  riptJ 
about  the  end  of  September.  Probably 
Veitch  k  Sons  could  supply  it  from  their 
fruit  tree  nursery  at  Fulham. — J.  D.  £• 
11262.— PlumB  as  eBpaliorfl.-Tlw  b»  j 
BuUaco  is  one  sold  under  the  name  0‘‘  [ 

large  Bolloce,”  but  neither  that  nor  the  P*®" 
are  adapted  for  espaliers.  The 

round  is  the  Damson  usually  grewn,  hot  Cnt' 

den’s  is  considered  the  best.  The  fruit  i*  w  | 
largest  size,  and  the  tree  most  proli6c.  ' 
ar.d  many  other  varieties  of  Plum  we 
adapted  for  cspfiliers.  Victoria  is  the  best  oii 
for  thio  |[inrposij^-J.  D.  K. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS; 

ARUM  LILIES. 

ULA  .BTHIOPICA,  Ricbardia»  Arum  Lily,  or 
ly  of  the  Nile,  by  whichever  name  one  cares  to 
11  it,  is  one  of  our  every-day  plants,  grown  by 
and  admired  by  all  both  for  its  handsome 
ives  and  for  its  large  white,  sweet-smelling, 
impet-shaped  dowers  so  called,  but  I  suppose 
eryone  knows  that  they  are  no  more  flowers 
Bia  the  sheath  that  envelops  the  Wheat  ear. 
le  flowers  are,  however,  inside  that  white 
ampet,  and  it  is  to  their  distilling  energy  that 
«  sweet  odour  emitted  from  the  tube  is  doe. 
rum  Lilies  are  much  used  for  the  decoration  of 
torches  about  Christmas  time,  and  again  at 
i^ter  they  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  same 
od  of  work.  In  order  to  have  a  good  supply 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  the  following  direc- 
ons  may  be  followed  with  advantage ;  Early 
L  J  ane  the  plants  should  be  shaken  out  of  their 
>ts,  cut  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  and 
anted  in  trenches  prepared  as  for  Celery — that 
.  to  three  parts  of  loam  add  one  part  of  fresh 
}w  manure,  and  place  a  layer  of  it  in  the  bottom 
i  a  trench  about  1  foot  deep.  All  through  the 
tmmer  an  abundance  of  water  should  be  given, 
ith  a  liberal  addition  of  liquid  manure  as  the 
ants  advance  in  growth.  About  the  end  of 


better  plan  than  that  of  planting  them  out-of- 
doors  during  the^summer,  a  system  practised  by 
some  oultivator.s.*  All  young  suckers  that  are 
found  at  the  bases  of  flowering  plants  are  re¬ 
moved  and  placed  in  shallow  ^zes,  until  they 
become  established,  when  they  are  potted  into 
their  flowering  pots,  plunged  in  cold  frames 
during  the  summer,  kept  well  saturated  with 
water  at  the  roots,  and  moved  indoors  as 
may  be  required  for  forcing.  Old  plants  from 
which  the  blooms  have  been  cut  are  placed  aside 
until  their  leaves  have  died  down,  when  they 
are  shaken  out  and  all  the  toes,  as  they  are 
termed,  or  fleshy  lobes  of  the  roots,  are  removed 
and  placed  in  boxes  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  as  that  described  in  the  case  of 
suckers.  A  few  weeks  before  Easter  Mr.  Reeves 
has  several  houses  full  of  these  plants,  and  their 
thousands  of  unexpanded  spear-like  heads  form 
an  interesting  sight;  but  to  see  their  white 
trumpet-shap^  blossoms  fully  developed  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  grand  spectacle.  Arum 
Lilies  in  6-inch  pots,  with  two  or  three  heads  of 
bloom,  fetch  from  12s.  to  208.  per  dozen  early  in 
the  season,  but  later  on  they  arc  sold  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  Richardia  maculata,  another 
Arum  Lily,is  fast  gaining  popularity  as  a  market 
plant.  Its  leaves,  which  are  spotted  with  white, 
are  equal  to  those  of  many  of  the  Dieflenbachias, 
and  the  flowers,  though  not  so  large 
as  those  of  R.  aethiopica,  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  quite  equal  to  it  in  every  other 
respect.  This  variegated  kind  requires 
a  little  more  heat  than  the  green¬ 
leaved  sort,  and  it  cannot  be  forced 
quite  so  readily.  It  is,  however,  an 
excellent  room  plant,  and  good  dwarf 
plants  of  it  in  the  market  do  not  long 
remain  unsold. 


Aram  Lily  growiog  in  a  greenhoaM  tank. 


eptember  lift  each  plant  with  a  good-sized  ball 
•f  earth  attached  to  it,  and  repot,  placing  them 
.fterwards  in  a  shaded  position  in  a  cool  house 
or  a  few  days,  so  that  no  check  may  be 
sperienoed.  When  established,  they  may  be 
Sliced  in  a  light  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse  or 
hune,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  The 
temperature  should  not  exceed  55°,  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  will  be  suflicient  to  bring  them 
into  bloom  by  Christmas  time  and  onwards 
nntil  Easter.  Resting  or  drying  ofl  for  a  time 
after  dowering  is  not  good  treatment  for  these 
planU;  they  should  be  well  supplied  with  water 
always.  There  is  a  variety  of  C.  aethiopica  known 
a*  C.  hastata,  distinguished  by  its  yellow 
ijwcri.  Both  these  plants  are  natives  of  the 
and  not  of  the  Nile  region.  It  is  strange 
w  neither  the  Lily  of  the  Nile,  nor  the  Sacred 
(Nelumbium  spedosum),  nor  the  Sacred 
(Papyrus  antlquorum)  are  now  found  wild 
■  nor  does  there  appear  to  exist  any 
of  their  ever  having  been  wild  there  other 
^  the  name,  which  stands  for  but  little. 

^0*  kAEKBT. — Few  flowers  are  in  greater 
Jemand  in  the  market  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
(lew  than  those  of  Richardia  (Calla)  mtbiopica, 
5  Amm  Lily,  They  are  used  at  Christmas  and 

ectide  for  church  decoration,  and  growers 
^«7  nerve  to  get  in  a  large  supply  at 
hn*ea,  as  they  then  fetch  highly  remunera- 
prices.  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Acton,  is  one  of  the 
,  “^t  culiiTators  about  London  of  this  s^ 
Lily,  and  he  grows  his  ^laotkZtfhoRy  fc 
thinking  it  less  trouble  and  altogether  a 


11233.  — Ohlneae  Primulas.— 
When  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom,  place 
them  in  the  frame  or  in  a  sonny  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  greenhouse,  giving  water 
only  when  quite  dry,  and  never  allow¬ 
ing  the  foliage  to  become  wet.  About 
the  beginning  of  August,  having  al¬ 
lowed  the  soil  to  nearly  dry  out,  shake 
away  as  much  as  possible  without  de¬ 
stroying  any  of  the  roots,  which  are 
extremely  floe,  and  repot  in  a  pot  one 
size  1  irger.  Attend  to  them  carefully 
with  watering,  shade  from  very  hot  sun, 
give  plenty  of  air,  pulling  the  sashes 
off  on  mild,  overcast  days,  or  on  still, 
balmy  nights.  Prom  the  middle  of 
September  they  will  need  no  more 
shade,  and  may  on  fine  days  be  left 
open.  By  the  middle  of  October  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  in  a 
light  position,  and  in  November  they 
will  be  coming  into  flower.  Old  plants 
generally  bloom  earlier  than  young 
ones,  but  the  flowers  do  not  come  so  large.  After 
the  second  year  they  should  be  thrown  away.  In 
any  case  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  little  seed  every 
year,  so  that  young  plants  may  be  coming  on  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  wear  out.  May  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  the  seed. — J.  C.  B. 

11251.— Oamelllas  dropping  their 
petals. — When  Camellia  flowers  are  fully  open, 
the  petals  will  drop  In  a  few  hours  after  they  are 
cut  unless  they  are  wired.  This  is  done  by 
taking  two  pieces  of  fine  wire  about  6  inches  in 
length  and  thrusting  them  through  the  flower  so 
that  they  will  catch  the  whole  of  the  petals  near 
the  base.  The  wires  are  then  bent  down  and 
twisted  round  the  stem.  The  flowers  would  last 
longer  after  they  were  cut  earlier  in  the  season 
than  they  do  now.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
your  plant,  flowers,  or  treatment.  You  must 
shade  them  now. — J.  D.  E. 

11227. —Azaleas  over  potted.  — Your 
best  way  will  be  to  examine  the  soil,  and  if  the 
roots  have  not  penetrated  the  fresh  compost, 
work  it  all  away  and  place  in  pots  but  very 
little  larger  than  the  old  balls,  or  they  may  go 
into  pots  ]U8t  large  enough  to  contain  them.  It 
was  quite  wrong  to  to  shifting  Azaleas  in 
autumn,  the  time  to  do  so  being  in  spring  after 
flowering,  just  as  the  young  growths  are  pushing. 
If  you  look  to  your  plants  well  through  the 
spring  and  summer,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is 
maintained  just  nicely  moist,  syringing  once  or 
^  “  ,e  weather,  and  shading  from 

!nt8  will  recover  by  the  end  of, 
^ould  there  to  any  buds,  it  li^ill 


to  better  to  pick  them  off  before  they  expand 
as  they  would  probably  not  come  to  perfect 
flowers,  and  the  strain  they  would  impose  on  the 
plants  would  to  more  than  they,  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  weak  state,  would  be  able  to  bear.  Growth 
should  to  completed  by  the  end  of  J  nly,  and 
then  the  plants  should  go  in  the  open  air  nntil 
the  middle  of  September.— J.  C.  B. 

11220. — Arum  Lily.- Something  must  have 
been  wrong  in  the  treatment,  as  Arum  Lilies 
seldom  refuse  to  bloom  if  fairly  treated.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  flower  this  year,  but  in  any  case 
about  the  end  of  J  une  shake  away  all  the  old 
soil  and  repot  in  fresh  compost,  watering  mode¬ 
rately  until  the  plant  commences  to  make  fresh 
growth,  and  ;  then  more  freely,  giving  litoral 
supplies  of  moisture  when  the  pots  get  filled 
with  roots.  Stand  the  plant  in  a  cool  shady 
situation  in  the  open  air ;  the  north  side  of  a 
hedge  or  building  is  a  good  place,  where  but 
little  sun  and  plenty  of  light  comes.  By  the 
middle  of  September  place  under  cover,  and  take 
care  that  the  soil  is  kept  well  moist  through  the 
winter,  for  the  Arum  Lily  is  aquatic  in  its 
nature,  thriving  in  a  pond  or  tank.  Give  good 
drainage,  and  use  loam  two  parts  and  leaf -soil 
one  part,  or  any  good  free  sandy  soil  will  do. — 
J.  0.  B. 

1111 8.— HabrothamnuB  fasoloularls. 
— Unless  strength  is  made  annually,  this  does 
not  flower  well.  The  best  way  of  treating  it  is 
to  prune  back  the  leading  shoots  rather  bard ; 
now  keep  the  soil  somewtot  dry  for  a  time,  and 
when  young  growths  form  shake  away  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  possible,  and  repot,  or,  if  much 
root-bouud,  shift  into  a  larger  pot  when  the 
roots  are  some  6  inches  long,  using  good  loam 
with  some  well  rotted  manure  in  it.  When  in 
full  growth  water  freely,  give  plenty  of  air,  no 
shade,  and  expose  quite  open  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  September. — J.  C.  B. 

Azaleas. — My  Azaleas  have  not  flowered  for 
two  years.  They  were  both  in  bloom  when  I 
had  them,  but  now  they  only  make  leaves.  1 
have  turned  them  out  both  years  in  the  summer, 
but  in  a  shady  place.  Should  I  have  left  them 
in  the  greenhouse  (only  sun  heat)  till  later,  and 
then  put  them  in  the  sun  later  7  I  should  to 
glad  to  be  told  the  dates  at  which  they  ought  to 
to  put  out-of-doors. — M.  A.  B. 

11276.  —  Carnations  for  next  winter.—  Propa¬ 
gate  the  plants  from  cuttings  at  once,  and  grow  them  on 
In  the  greenhouse  near  the  glass,  or  they  may  bo 
placed  out-of-doors  in  an  open  but  aheltered  position 
during  tho  summer  months.  Older  plants  may  be  grown 
on  in  tho  same  manner.— J.  D.  E. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Flower  Garden. 

The  charm  of  a  garden  is  the  constantly -recur¬ 
ring  freshness  which  the  various  plants  present 
at  all  seasons.  Common  Violets,  red  and  white 
Daisies,  Crocuses,  Primroses,  Anemone  apen- 
nina,  Arabis  albida,  and  Soilla  sibirica  will  soon 
be  in  flower;  and  these  will  very  shortly  to 
supplemented  by  Omphalodes  vema.  Irises, 
Candytufts,  Hepaticas,  Gentians,  and  others. 
All  of  these  should  to  plentiful  in  every  garden. 
Expense  as  regards  these  plants  need  to  no  bar¬ 
rier,  as  they  can  all  to  had  for  a  few  pence  each, 
and  can  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  season. 
The  denser  Sedums  and  Saxifrages  are  appro¬ 
priate  plants  for  association  with  the  foregoing, 
either  as  undergrowth  or  as  intermediate  patches. 
The  following  are  now  very  beautiful,  viz. — 
Sedum  aureum,  S.  acre  elegans,  S.  glaucum, 
and  S.  lydium,  Saxifraga  rosularis,  S.  hirta, 
and  Thymus  hirsutus.  The  smallest  plant  of 
any  of  these,  split  up  and  propagated  during  the 
summer,  would  make  several  good  patches  for 
next  spring  time.  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  now 
starting  into  vigorous  gnrowth,  and  its  flowers 
will  to  much  improved  if  the  inert  surface  soil 
to  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  loam  and 
well-rotted  manure  in  equal  proportions.  Beds 
of  Dieljtra  spectabilis  and  Spirsea  japonica 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  protect  these  in  the  event  of  sharp 
frost  occurring.  Mats  laid  on  hooped  sticks 
form  the  simplest  protection  for  them  and  other 
spring  flowers  of  doubtful  hardiness.  Where 
spring  gardening  is  not  practised,  and  the  tods 
at  liberty,  a  good  deal  may  now  to  done  to 
advantoltho  sniciitner  bedding  and  prevent  a 
prcfisurc  of  work  at  th^it  Inevitably  busy  season. 
The  crrangeimentAcau  Ic  i^ompisted,  the  designs 
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marked  oat,  and  the  hardy  and  half-hardy 
plants  may  be  at  once  planted.  Edgings,  divi> 
bional  lines,  and  groundworks  of  Violas,  Eche- 
verias,  Sempervivums,  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Men- 
thas,  &c.,  can  all  now  be  planted  with  safety, 
and  very  shortly  Calceolarias  and  Verbenas 
may  follow.  Autumn- sown  annuals  may  now 
be  thinned  out ;  the  plants  are  sturdier  and 
Uower  better  than  if  left  too  thick.  Sow  in  the 
open  ground  Sweet  Teas,  Mignonette,  Candy¬ 
tufts,  Eschscholtzias,  Larkspurs,  and  Clarkias, 
and  prick  out  those  sown  in  frames  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit  to  handle.  Bedding  plants  have 
driven  annuals  for  summer  embellishment  out 
of  our  fiower  gardens  ;  and  though  this  is  to  be 
regretted  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
biding  plants  are  so  much  more  lasting  and 
amenable  to  manipulation.  Still,  there  is  room 
for  both  in  most  gardens— the  bedding  plants 
for  the  parterre,  and  the  annuals  for  the  mixed 
borders,  supplementary  to  tho  herbaceous  plants, 
a  purpose  for  which  they  are  every  way  adapted. 
Shrub  planting,  pruning,  hedge  clipping,  and 
all  other  extraneous  work,  should  now  be  com¬ 
pleted,  as  each  week  will  bring  its  own  work 
that  must  be  done,  such  as  mowing  and 
rolling  lawns,  sweeping,  weeding,  and  rolling 
walks,  and  planting  out  bedding  plants. 

Carnations  AND  PicoTEKS  — Look  over  the 
plants  and  remove  decayed  leaves;  also  weeds, 
which  will  be  sure  to  grow  in  the  fresh  compost. 
Keep  all  tender  sorts  under  the  protection  of 
cold  frames  as  long  as  it  is  convenient  to  do  so. 
If  cuttings  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations 
have  not  yet  been  put  in,  no  time  cught  to  be 
lost  in  seeing  that  this  is  done.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  having  a  large  stock  of  plants  should 
put  in  the  small  side  growtlis  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  for  that  purpose.  If  these  be 
placed  under  a  close  glass  light  in  the  propa¬ 
gating  house,  not  5  per  cent,  will  fail  to  strike 
root.  Cuttings  put  in  early  and  now  well  rooted 
should  be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots,  setting 
tlie  pots  in  a  warm,  rather  close  place,  to  induce 
the  formation  of  fresh  roots ;  afterwards  plaoe 
them  in  a  cold  frame. 

IldLLTiiocKS. — Seeds  from  the  best  sorts  may 
now  be  sown  in  the  open  air  if  there  be  no 
glass  lights  or  frames  available,  but  they  will 
germinate  more  freely  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  al¬ 
though  they  must  not  be  coddled  under  glass 
after  they  are  above  ground.  Plants  raised  in 
this  way  will  fiower  well  next  year.  See  that 
no  time  is  lost  in  getting  all  named  sorts  planted 
out,  using  the  precautions  previously  recom¬ 
mended. 

Pansies. — These  are  even  more  deserving  of 
attention  than  the  Hollyhock,  as  they  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  no  disease  that  cannot  easily  be  com¬ 
bated.  Plants  in  pots  are  now  making  a 
charming  display,  and  if  the  leaves  have  been 
kept  free  from  mildew  and  green  fly,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  fine  flowers  may  be  expected.  When 
the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off  in  quantity,  as  they 
will  do  in  time,  pick  all  of  them  off,  surface- 
dress  with  rich  soil,  and  on  this  peg  the  shoots 
down;  this  will  produce  renewed  vigour,  and 
perfect  flowers  will  be  the  result. 

Hardy  Primulas.  —  Sparrows  are  very 
destructive  to  these  when  planted  outdoors.  We 
have  hundreds  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 
planted  out,  and  it  is  disheartening  to  see  the 
flower  buds  picked  off  and  dropped  on  the 
ground  in  thousands  before  they  open.  Grown 
m  cold  frames,  the  finer  forms  of  Primrose  rival 
even  the  Auricula  and  laced  Polyanthus.  They 
require  but  little  atteotion,  but  that  must  not 
be  denied  them ;  they  must  have  free  ventila¬ 
tion,  plenty  of  water,  and  the  leaves  kept  free 
from  red  spider  and  greenfly.  Plants  of  P. 
nivalis  are  now  masses  of  bloom,  which  is 
admired  by  everyone.  We  place  the  plants  under 
a  north  wall  when  they  go  out  of  flower,  and 
they  make  free,  healthy  growth. 

Annuals. — Although  annuals  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  last  long  in  flower,  there  are  some  which 
may  worthily  rank  with  bedding  plants,  and 
amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
— Asters,  Balsams,  Helichrysums,  Nasturtiums, 
Ten-week  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Portu- 
locas,  Tagetes,  Sanvitalias,  and  Zinnias,  as 
flowering  plants,  and  Beets,  Amaranlhuses, 
Perilla,  Artemisias,  Tobacco,  Ice-plants,  Sola- 
nums,  Kicinus,  and  Salvia  argei^tea  as  fineJ 
foliaged  plants.  .There  ^e  also  ^ew  Beceui. 
biennials,  and  abbaWlrf  iwhiefa  Vnayihl 
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from  seed,  but  which  are  usually  struck  from 
cuttings  in  order  to  preserve  some  special 
character,  viz ,  Ageratnms,  Verbenas,  I/olMlias, 
Petunias,  Gannas,  Ghamaepeuce,  and  Pyrethrums; 
all  thebe  are  beautiful  as  regards  either  foliage 
or  flowers,  and,  if  carefully  used,  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  produce  a  display  almost  equal  to  that 
yielded  by  our  most  favoured  bedding  plants. 
With  the  exception  of  Sanvitalia  and  B^ts,  the 
whole  may  be  raised  in  pots  on  a  slight  bottom 
beat,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  outof  tbeground 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  for  a  few 
days  to  harden  off.  A  cold  frame  having  been 
prepared  with  rich  soil,  the  flowering  section — 
with  the  exception  of  Ageratnms,  Balsams,  Lo¬ 
belias,  Petunias,  Phloxes,  Portulacas,  and  Ver¬ 
benas,  which  should  be  prioked  off  in  pots  and 
kept  in  moderate  beat  close  to  the  glass — 
should  be  pricked  off  about  3  in.  or  4  in. 
apart.  The  whole  of  the  fine-foliaged  section 
should  be  put  into  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  and  re¬ 
tained  in  heat.  A  knowledge  of  the  heights  and 
colours  only  is  then  required  to  make  a  grand 
display.  A  moist,  warm  day  should,  if  possible, 
be  chosen  to  put  them  in  the  opten  ground,  and 
if  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  they  will  be  sure 
to  succeed.  Sanvitalia  and  Beets  may  be  sown 
where  they  are  required  to  stand,  and  thinned 
out  where  necessary.  Pyrethrums,  Petunias, 
Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Gannas,  and  Cbamocpeuce 
should,  to  have  them  in  good  condition,  be  sown 
as  early  as  possible. 

Qlasshouses. 


Cyclamens  done  flowering  should  at  once  be 
placed  in  a  house  or  pit  where  the  atmosphere 
can  be  kept  a  little  close,  with  plenty  of  light, 
but  slightly  shaded  from  the  sun ;  these  arc  also 
liable  through  the  spring  months  to  get  infested 
with  greenfly  and  red  spider,  which,  confining 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves,  frequently  go  unobserved  until  the 
foliage  is  very  much  injured,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  it  dwindles  away  tl^ougb  the  summer, 
and  the  roots  get  into  a  stunted,  hard  state, 
which  prevents  their  afterwards  growing  and 
flowering  satisfactorily.  Where  means  exist, 
and  the  bints  that  have  been  given  are  followed 
for  keeping  back  a  few  of  the  latest-flowering 
kinds  of  Gamcllias,  these  will  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  in  the  conservatory  during  this  month,  along 
with  Epacrises,  Boronias,  Eriostemons,  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  the  last  batch  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Lily  of  tho  Valley,  forced  Roses, 
Cinerarias,  Ac.  As  the  sun's  power  increases, 
there  will  be  still  more  need  for  attending  to 
shading,  or  the  flowers  of  most  plants  will  be  of 
comparatively  short  duration. 

Climbers  that  were  cut  back  daring  the 
winter,  and  that  have  now  commenced  growth, 
must  have  regular  attention  in  the  way  of  train¬ 
ing.  Those  possessing  a  twining  habit  require 
constant  care  in  this  matter,  otherwise  the  shoots 
get  interlaced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  afterwards  to  get  them  disentangled, 
and  the  young  growth  of  all  such  plants  as  these 
is  generally  so  tender  as  to  scarcely  admit  of 
being  untwined  from  anything  that  it  lays  hold 
of  without  stopping  farther  extension.  Plants 
of  this  description,  either  grown  in  pots,  tubs, 
or  planted  out  in  borders,  where  the  root  space 
is  limited,  will,  in  most  cases,  require  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  manure  water.  It  is,  however,  of  little 
use  applying  this  unless  growth  is  actually  in 
progress ;  for,  if  given  at  other  times,  the  fer¬ 
tilising  elements  which  it  contains  get  washed 
away  by  the  usual  waterings,  and  do  no  good. 
In  structures  of  this  description  the  use  of  ordi¬ 
nary  manure  water  is  not  admissible,  from  its 
offensive  odour,  but  if  made  from  guano,  with 
a  little  soot,  and  applied  early  in  the  morning, 
that  objection  will  be  obviated ;  and  in  places 
where  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  employed. 
Clay’s  or  Standen’s  manure  dusted  on  tho  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pots,  tubs,  or  beds,  where  it  gets 
washed  into  the  soil  with  the  ordinary  waterings, 
will  be  found  most  effectual. 

Tubkroub-rooted  Begonias.— a  stock  of 
these  should  be  grown  in  all  places,  large  or 
small,  on  account  of  their  being  so  useful  in 
many  ways.  Roots  of  them  started  some  time 
ago  will  now  have  made  some  progress,  and 
should  be  furnished  with  root-room  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  They  will 
thrive  under  ordinary  greenhouse  temperatu.Te, 
bpt  will  come  on  faster  if  kept  a  little  wamer. 
Any  remaining  bulbe  that  may  »  GO" 


state  should  immediately  be  started ;  they  u| 
come  into  fiower  later  in  the  season.  i 

Calceolarias.  —  The  herbaceous  vatieM 
will  now  be  growing  apace,  and  should  be 
attended  to  with  manure-water ;  they  are 
feeders,  and  the  advancing  flower-spikes  wiul 
much  benefited  by  it.  They  shonla  be  kept  j 
a  temperature  of  45°  at  night.  There  aie  I 
plants  that  require  more  care  as  to  keepk 
them  free  from  aphides,  for  if  these  be  oSi 
allowed  to  get  ahead  it  takes  a  severe  appliSl 
tion  of  Tobacco  to  kill  them  than  the  Mnn^ 
will  bear.  The  shrubby  kinds  are  eqnalij  d 
serving  of  cultivation  as  the  softer  sorts, altbo<d> 
their  flowers  may  not  be  so  conspicuous.  ThS 
are  few  more  useful  subjects  for  general  decoX 
tion  than  the  old  C.  aurea  floribunda.  It  is 
viceable  in  the  shape  of  small  plants,  snehas^ 
grown  for  the  London  market ;  but  so  managSi 
it  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  ebaraef^ 
which  it  assumes  when  grown  on  for  yearsal 
regularly  cot  back  each  season  after  floweri^ 
something  like  a  Pelargonium,  part  of  tiieM 
being  removed,  and  the  plant  repotted  similarM 
Any  of  the  stout-habited,  dark-flowered  kiD^^ 
are  suitable  for  growing  in  the  same  way.  I 
treatment  which  they  want  at  this  time  of  t 
year  is  such  as  that  which  answers  for  the 
baceous  sorts. 


Cinerarias  and  Primulab.— Those  wlj 
intend  to  save  seeds  of  these  should  select  tV 
best  marked  forma  as  seed  bearers.  In  the 
of  the  Primulas  they  should  be  set  on  a  dry, 
shelf,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  li| 
choosing  plants  that  have  not  been  weaki 
through  early  flowering,  as  they  will  not  prodi 
nearly  so  much  seed  as  those  that  have 
bloomed  recently.  With  Cinerarias  it  is  di 
sary  to  keep  the  colours  separate.  Pat  the 
forms  and  colours  of  red,  and  also  of  bine, 
well  as  the  white  ground  with  red  tips,  each  bf 
themselves  in  small  frames  from  the  time  they 
come  into  flower,  selecting  for  the  purpose  tl» 
latest  bloomers.  Thus  treated,  these  three  colooil  | 
will  produce  plenty  of  variety,  including  the  manf 
shades  of  purple  and  violet ;  but  only  by  keep 
ing  them  apart  can  a  preponderance  of  tbebloei 
and  purples  of  different  shades  be  avoided,  i 
little  more  Cineraria  seed  may  again  be  sowi 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  pliok 
from  the  first  sowing  must  be  treated  so  u  ti  | 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weakly.  A  littli  ^ 
Primula  seed  should  also  bo  sown  to  come  icto  * 
flower  before  Christmas.  Doable  Primulas  mj  ] 
now  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  kept  i  . 
little  warm,  but  not  so  much  confined,  or  they 
are  liable  to  damp.  They  ore  not  nearly  m 
effective  for  decorative  purposes  as  the  : 
varieties,  but  where  flowers  are  much  in  reqaett 
for  cutting,  the  double  kinds  are  a  great  deal  tls 
best,  as  they  last  longer  than  the  sin^e  ones. 

VeffetabloB. 

An  additional  supply  of  Broad  Besos  ud  <  ^ 
more  Peas  should  now  be  sown.  Of  the  laUtr, 
if  Champion  of  England,  Veitch’s  Perfection, 
and  one  of  the  tall  varieties,  such  as  Emperor  of 
the  Marrows  or  British  Queen,  are  all  pat  in  si 
once,  a  successional  crop  will  be  obtained.  Ualen  ^ ^ 
where  the  land  is  wet,  Peas  at  this  and  sot**- 
quent  sowings  should  bo  sown  in  shallow 


trenches,  so  that  tho  soil  covering  the  seed  v 


should  be  about  1  inch  below  the  s^sceleveJofl  . 
each  side ;  this  will  admit  of  the  liberal  appHo** 
tion  of  water,  which  in  dry  weather  is  necess^  ^ 
to  them.  To  further  assist  them  a  quaufitf  ^ 
of  manure  should  be  worked  in  deeply  •t.w 
the  bottom  of  tho  trenches.  Do  not  sow  too  i 
thickly.  At  this  and  the  succeeding 

half  the  quantity  of  seed  required  earlier,  or 

when  there  was  more  to  fear  from  the  depreda- 
tions  of  slugs  and  birds,  will  now  suffice.  i 
Spinach  should  be  put  in  between  the  row*  of  s 
Peas  or  any  vacant  spaces,  and  a  little  owe  ^ 
Turnip  seed,  if  required,  should  also  be  ^ 
Of  Seakale,  if  a  snffloient  quantity  of  recta  be 


at  hand  for  planting,  seed  may  now  be  ao^ 
making  holes  with  a  dibber  and  covering  it  wiw  .  J 
an  inch  of  soil.  Drop  three  or  four  seeds  In  c*® 
hole,  which  should  be  14  feet  apart  in  the  row,  I 


with  a  similar  space  between  the  rows, 
distances  asunder  being  best  suited  to  the  pro-  il 
per  development  of  plants  of  this  deicription 

— - -  i 

Peu  t*T[ 


Mice.— Tho  only  remedy  for  mice  InjuriW 
.  I  thia,  «lt.,  ordinary  two  hole  choke  traps,  tel  regwWv'ti 
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A  COOLHOUSE  OECHID. 
(CCELOGYKE  CBlfiTATA). 

IIS  chaste  and  beantifnl  plant  is  certainly  the 
een  of  cool  Orchids,  and  was  introduced  by 
e  distiD^shed  planteman  and  traveller, 
irtweg,  who  found  it  in  woods  near  Goatemala 
neava,  a  province  in  Mexico,  possessing  a  very 


I  do  not  assert  that  even  the  most  painstaking 
treatment  after  they  have  flowered  will  make 
them  the  second  year  equal  to  what  they  were 
the  flrst,  but  if  well  cared  for  now  they  will 
flower  the  second  year  fairly  well.  The  proper 
treatment  after  they  have  done  flowering  is  to 
give  them  the  shelter  of  a  cold  pit  or  frame  or 
corner  in  a  cool  Peach  house,  where  they  can 


aable  temperature  (the  maximum  rarely  ex- !  come  under  the  eye  sometimes,  in  order  to  make 


eding  80°,  and  the  minimum  60°).  Coming, 
it  does,  from  this  temperate  region,  it  is  sur- 
ising  that  many  cultivators  adopt  a  high  tern- 
'ratare  in  its  cultivation.  I  have  had  two 
lecimens  bearing  respectively  160  and  230 
ea<io-bnlbs,  upon  each  of  which  was  a  fine 
buit  spike  of  flowers.  Opening  in  winter  they 
e  invaluable  for  all  purposes  where  chaste  and 
'fined  flowers  are 
qnired.  My  plants 
)ve  been  grown 
ironghont  in  an 
rdinary  house, 
here  the  tempera- 
ire  rarely  rises  to 
)°,  except  during 
le  hot  summer 
lonths.  During  the 
itumn,  the  plants 
and  in  a  cool  vi- 
ery  or  similar 
ace,  and  are  not 
.trodnced  into  ar- 
Scial  warmth  till 
le  middle  of  No¬ 
amber,  when  they 
re  placed  in  the 
»1  Orchid  house, 
od  kept  at  a  tem- 
eratore  ranging 
om  50°  to  55°,  in 
bich  they  at 
briatmas  com- 
lence  to  expand 
jcir  lovely  dove- 
ke  blossoms.  As 
Don  as  they  have 
oneflowering,they 
re  re-potted,  or  the 
DDts  exaniined,and 
applied  with  a  lit- 
le  admixture  of 
brooB  peat,  leaf- 
Qoald,and  Sphag- 
lam,  chopped  very 
xe,and8ilversand. 
hey  are  then  well 
ratered  and  kept 
a  the  same  tem- 
xirature  till  the 
cmmer  months, 
rhen  they  are  com- 
Daratively  dried 
ind  exposed  to  the 
dcmitades  of  wea- 
:ber  we  usually  have 
ioring  the  autumn 
nont^  merely  re- 
:eiTing  the  suiter 
of  the  house  they 
stand  in.  There  is 
DO  plant  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  more 
easy  to  manage, 

^  it  is  now  so 
cheap  that  anyone 
poiiesiing  the 
means  of  cnltiva- 
thig  it  should 
jiave  it  in  quantity. 


sure  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
The  right  treatment  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words,  viz.,  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  take  care  that  the  leaves  are  not  in¬ 
jured  in  anyway,  as  flowering  next  year  depends 
mainly  on  the  condition  of  the  leaves  while  ma¬ 
turing  the  bulbs.  If  the  leaves  are  seriously 
iojnr^  or  thoughtlessly  cut  off,  the  future  con- 


TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Auouba  as  a  pot  plant.— If  the 
late  Mr.  Fortune  had  done  nothing  more  in  the 
interest  ef  horticulture  than  introduce  the  male 
variety  of  this  shrub,  he  would  have  merited 
the  grateful  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  ornamental 
plants.  In  the  open  air  of  this  country,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  uncertain  character  of  our 
climate,  the  flowers  of  the  female  variety  do  not 
always  get  sufficiently  fertilized  to  induce  them 
to  carry  a  crop  of  berries.  The  protection  of  a 
glass  roof  is  necessary  to  secure  an  effective  dis¬ 
play,  and  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
during  winter  and  spring  can  contain  few  more 
attractive  objects  than  fine  healthy  plants  of  the 
Japanese  Aucuba  densely  furnished  with  rich 
scarlet  fruit.  The 


A  good  winter-flowering  Orchid  for  a  greenhouse  (Coelogyne  cristate).  Drawn  In  January  last. 


It  grows  and  flowers  well  I  dition  of  the  bulb  will  be  impaired. 


in  ahsllow  pans  suspended  from  ^e  roof  of 
greenhouse.— B.  T. 


Bulbs  after  flowering.— All  experienced 
cultivators  know  that  it  is  not  possible  to  force 
*'>cb  bulbs  as  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  in  a  satis- 
^tory  manner  after  the  first  year,  but  that  is 
rewon  why  they  should  not  receive  some 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  in 
to  assist  them  to  retain  their  strength  for 
uses.  Very  much  of  their  future  value  de¬ 
fends  upon  how  they  are  managed  after  they 
done  flowering.  Too  often  they  are 
rvi^hly  treated  by  being  brought  into  the  open 


of  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi,  directly  the  blossoms 
have  faded  the  flower-spike  should  be  cut  off.  If 
I  bad  my  choice  in  selecting  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  ripen  off  the  bulbs,  I  should  select  a 
cold  pit  or  frame  in  which  there  was  a  bed  of 
rich  soil  about  15  inches  from  the  glass.  As  the 
bulbs  go  out  of  flower  I  should  cut  off  the  flower- 
spike,  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  re¬ 
move  the  principal  part  of  the  drainage.  I 
would  then  plant  them  carefully  with  the  ball 
of  earth  intact  in  the  bed  of  soil  in  the  frame ; 
then  by  careful  watering  and  shading  from  very 
bright  sunshine,  they  would  soon  root  into  the 
bed,  and  in  due  time  ripen  a  well  matured  bulb. 
I  have  tried  various  expedients  in  dealing  with 
Hyacinths  after  flowering,  but  I  have  found  none 


foliage  of  the  plant, 
whether  under  glass 
or  in  the  open  air, 
is  very  ornamen¬ 
tal,  and  when  such 
plants  are  raised 
from  seed  there  is 
considerable  diver¬ 
sity  both  in  the  way 
of  foliage  and  habit 
of  gro\^  tb,  some  of 
the  seedlings  hav¬ 
ing  the  leaves  green, 
while  in  others  they 
are  more  or  less 
blotched  or  varie¬ 
gated.  Until,  how¬ 
ever,  plants  show 
indications  of 
flowering,  their  sex 
cannot  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  ascertain¬ 
ed;  and  as  the  fe¬ 
male,  or  berry 
bearing  plants,  are 
the  most  ornamen¬ 
tal,  it  will  be  seldom 
necessary  or  desira¬ 
ble  to  have  more 
than  one  or  two 
male  plants  in  a 
structure,  as  pollen 
is  generally  pro¬ 
duced  in  great 
abundance;  so 
much  so  that  artifi- 
cifid  fertilization  is 
hardly  necessary. 
Plants  of  any  de¬ 
sired  dimensions 
may  be  used  for 
greenhouse  decora¬ 
tion,  as  even  when 
of  small  size  they 
produce  their  small 
and  very  inconspi¬ 
cuous  flowers  in 
abundance.  As  in 
the  case  of  the 
Hazel,  the  pollen 
generally  appears 
to  be  ripe  long 
before  the  female 
blooms  are  expand¬ 
ed,  but  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  proves  at  all 
favourable,  fertili¬ 
sation  generally 
takes  place,  effec¬ 
ted  either  by 

In  the  case  |  insect  agency,  or  by  atmospheric  action  alone. 


^from  conservatories  and  other  warm  houses,  AX^aVAUI/AA0  AAV  TT  VA  a-U|^  |  VUV  X  IXaa  T  V  aWAAVA  AJVAJV 

about  in  cold,  draughty  corners  duriD|K~ta  answer  solwell  as  frame  treatment.  When 
March  winds,  with  very  littJo  oam  as  tl  l  i  borders  such  roots  flower  the 

itAte  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growingVsIrkjear  g^pTvbry  satisfactory  manner. — C.  C. 


Not  the  least  attractive  objects  in  a  large 
garden  near  where  I  write  are  two  large  seed¬ 
ling  plants  of  the  Japanese  Aucuba  growing 
in  tubs  placed  inside  a  large  span- roofed  un- 
beated  orchard  house —  one  on  each  side  of  the 
doorway.  One  is  of  the  male  variety,  and  has 
very  prettily  marked  foliage,  while  the  other,  or 
match  plant,  is  a  female,  with  bright  green 
foliage  and  literally  covered  with  bright  red 
oval-shaped  fruit.  Both  plants  are  handsome 
pyramidal-formed  bushes  in  an  exceedingly 
healthy  condition.  P* 


Ridging  ground  In  winter.— There  is 
no  method  which  more  effectuallv  brings  garden 
soil  into  a  healthy  state  than  laying  it  up  in 
ridges  during  the  winter  season.  This  system 
» twofold  I  inasmuch  as 
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When  the  planttog  Be*90ii  arrives,  it  U  known  to 
be  in  a  sweet  condition  ;  and  by  readily  throwing 
off  the  Buperflaoos  moistore  it  is  more  easily 
brought  into  working  order.  On  soils  of  a  stiff, 
tenacious  character,  ridging  is  indispensable, 
but  it  may  be  safely  aflirmed  that  all  kinds  of 
soils  would  be  much  benefited  thereby.  If  a 
very  neat  and  trim  appearance  is  indispensable, 
then  in  most  cases  1  would  prefer  to  merely 
clear  the  ground  and  let  it  lay  untouched  until 
the  beginning  of  March.  Freshly  dog  ground 
would  appear  to  retain  an  undue  amount  of  water, 
which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  pasty  and 
sour.  This  more  especially  applies  to  rich 
alluvial  soils,  and  I  have  often  noticed  that  where 
the  surface  has  been  left  untouched,  and  even 
oovered  with  weeds,  the  soil  will,  when  dug  in 
the  spring,  appear  much  more  mellow,  and  be  in 
far  better  working  order,  than  that  which  has 
been  carefully  dug  over.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  either  throwing  up  fallow  ground 
into  rough  ridges  (the  rougher  the  better),  or 
letting  it  alone  altogether.  Simply  digging  I 
consider  a  mistake,  and  whoever  desires  to  ensure 
neatness  thereby  must  expect  that  he  will  ex¬ 
perience  a  great  amount  of  labour  to  bring  the 
soil  into  that  sweet,  friable  state  which  in 
vegetable  culture  is  the  very  mainspring  of 
suooess.— 0.  8. 


THE  VILLA  QABDBN. 

(Continued  from  page  34.^ 

Fniit  Oulture. 

Though  as  regards  the  large  commoner  kinds 
of  fruit  in  favourable  seasons  heavy  crops  are 
produced,  yet,  much  of  it,  through  bad  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  neglect,  is  of  a  very  inferior  character, 
and  until  the  matter  be  intelligently  taken  up 
by  all  who  have  gardens,  fruit  culture  will  not 
receive  the  attention  so  important  an  indus¬ 
try  deserves.  Old  trees  are  left  standing  in 
orchards  and  gardens  long  after  they  cease  to  be 
profitable,  and  young  trees  are  planted  without 
due  preparation  being  made,  or  else  placed  in 
positions  unsuitable  for  them.  All  this  points  to 
lamentable  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  or  perhaps 
to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  probably  not 
the  least  influential  being  the  unjust  law  which 
gives  everything  placed  in  the  soil  to  the  land¬ 
lord.  Again,  much  loss  is  incurred  both  in  time 
and  money  through  the  planting  of  unsuitable 
varieties.  Fruit  trees  have  their  proclivities,  or 
at  any  rate  they  possess  different  degrees  of 
adaptability  and  hardiness,  and  this  explains 
why  some  varieties  succeed  in  one  place  and 
fail  in  others,  and  much  judgment  is  required 
to  select  varieties  for  different  soils  and  situa¬ 
tions.  The  nurserymen's  lists  want  weeding. 
There  is  a  profitable  trade  to  be  done  by  any 
skilled  propagator  who  would  select  about  fifty 
of  the  best  Apples,  and  a  less  number  of 
Pears  (Plums  there  is  less  difficulty  about),  and 
work  up  a  large  stock  on  suitable  stocks.  The 
kinds  will  require  selecting  with  judgment,  and 
must  be  those  of  a  cosmopolitan  nature,  that 
have  been  proved  to  flourish  in  pretty  well  all 
situations.  Lists  will  be  given  further  on  that 
it  is  hoped  will  meet  this  requirement. 

Thk  Selection  op  a  Site  fob  Fbuit 
Oabdens, 

if  one  has  any  choice  in  the  matter,  is  of  great 
importance,  as  I  have  often  come  across  orchards 
where,  from  various  local  causes,  the  trees  had 
no  chance  of  doing  their  best.  A  gentle  declivity 
trending  southwa^s  forms  the  b^st  position,  or 
it  may  have  a  bearing  to  right  or  left  of  a  full 
southern  exposure.  The  top  of  the  bill  or 
plateau  is  not  so  good,  because  of  the  absence  of 
shelter,  which  in  fruit  culture  is  all-important, 
neither  is  the  base  of  the  hill,  nor  the  low  ground 
in  the  valley,  suitable ;  for  though  there  we  might 
find  spots  sheltered  from  wind,  yet  the  late 
spring  frosts  will  destroy  the  blossoms  and 
dispel  the  fruit  grower’s  hopes  of  profit.  As 
regards  shelter  from  oold  winds,  belts  or  clumps 
of  trees  at  a  safe  distance  are  beneficial,  and  a 
good  thick  hedge  near  has  special  merits. 
Whoever  plants  orchards  or  fruit  gardens  must 
seriously  consider  this  question  of  shelter.  If 
shelter  has  to  be  improvised,  which  in  many 
cases  it  will,  the  best  and  cheapest  is  living 
tree  and  shrub  growth,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  shelter  belts  and  groopeyshould  noti 
assume  an  ornamental  charactet  suitADfe  ti 
place.  As  I  have  already  hinmfSbro 
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Thom  hedge  in  the  small  garden  will  be  a  great 
help.  In  more  extended  places,  where  a  space  of 
some  20  feet  or  30  feet  or  more  in  width  can  be 
spared  on  the  windward  side,  a  feature  possess 
ing  both  ornament  and  utility  may  be  speedily 
created.  One  of  the  best  trees  for  resisting  sea 
winds  is  the  Wych  Elm.  It  is  tough  and  pliable, 
grows  rapidly,  and  will  bear  pruning.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  tree  which  may  be  trusted  to 
face  anything  in  the  way  of  wind  for  the  most 
exposed  situations.  Fast  growing  Evergreens, 
such  as  Hollies,  Laurels,  Yews,  Boxes,  inter 
mixed  with  Standard  Thoms,  or  a  bright  rosy< 
cheeked  Apple,  or  a  Laburnum  to  give  elevation 
and  variety,  may  form  a  serpentine  belt,  or 
be  arranged  in  irregular  groups  at  the  will 
or  pleasure  of  the  planter,  without  formality 
or  stiffness. 


Soil  and  PBErARATORV  Work. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  loamy,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  mixed  soil,  is  the  best  for  fruit 
culture ;  and  provided  it  is  deep  enough,  the 
character  of  the  subsoil  is  perhaps  of  less  im¬ 
portance.  I  may  explain  that  loam  is  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  sand,  and  is  light  or  heavy,  according 
as  one  or  the  other  predominates,  and  it  takes  its 
character  chiefly  from  the  rock  formation  of  the 
neighbourhood  or  district.  In  selecting  the 
site  of  a  garden,  if  we  think  of  growing  fruit 
largely,  we  should  carefully  examine  the  character 
of  the  soil,  and  especially  its  depth.  For  though 
as  regards  a  few  wall  or  other  pet-trained  trees, 
the  soil  can  be  improved  or  made  entirely,  yet  at 
the  best  the  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle, 
and  such  trees  call  for  incessant  attention.  I 
do  not  say  this  attention  may  not  be  advanta¬ 
geously  given  where  needed,  but  I  have  often 
met  with  gardens  badly  chosen  when  as  good  a 
site  and  much  better  soil  was  close  at  hand,  and 
which  might  have  been  bad.  If  it  requires 
draining,  that  will  be  the  first  essential,  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  has  been  uselessly  spent 
upon  such  work  by  laying  down  hard  and  fast  lines 
as  regards  depth,  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  springy  land  a 
few  drains  deep  enough  to  tap  the  springs  will 
be  of  more  use  than  a  larger  number  of  equal 
depth.  It  is  necessary  in  draining  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  district  should  be  acquired  before 
much  work  be  done  or  money  spent  by  the  engi¬ 
neer  or  whoever  has  the  direction  of  the  work. 
In  any  case  the  drains  should  be  deep  enough  to 
escape  the  roots  of  the  trees.  SjM^ing  gene¬ 
rally,  an  average  of  4  feet  will  oe  a  suitable 
depth.  Various  materials  have  been  used  in  the 
formation  of  drains  in  different  districts,  but 
there  is  nothing  better  than  pipes  or  tiles  of 
proportionate  bore  to  the  work  required.  When 
the  pipes  are  well  and  truly  laid  with  the  pro¬ 
per  inclination  to  the  outfall,  6  inches  of 
stones,  if  available,  may  be  laid  on  the  pipes 
before  the  earth  is  filled  in.  This  is,  perhaps,  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  in  wet  districts  it  has 
much  value. 

The  Orchard. 

The  definition  of  the  term  **  orchard,”  as  gene¬ 
rally  understood  now,  is  a  collection  of  fruit 
trees  (chiefly  Apple)  planted  in  parallel  lines  a 
certain  distance  apart,  and  it  is  usually  placed 
in  the  background  in  t^  neighbourhood  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  is  laid  down  in  Grass,  the 
latter  bdng  fed  off  with  sheep.  In  old  times 
it  is  probi^le  the  orchard  was.  more  strictly 
speaking,  a  fruit  garden,  containing  fruit  trees 
of  various  kinds,  and  though  I  do  not  object  to 
Apple  trees  anywhere,  yet  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  old  idea  of  a  fruit  garden, where  the 
Apple,  the  Pear,  the  Plum,  the  Mulberry,  the 
Filbei^  and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  may 
be  planted  therein,  is  a  pleasant  thought,  and 
more  profitable  withal  than  the  orchard  on 
Grass.  I  have  always  found  in  practice  the 
modem  orchard  a  wasteful  system  of  fmit 
growing.  In  the  first  place,  to  do  the  trees  jus¬ 
tice  the  whole  of  the  ground  should  be  broken 
up  deeply  and  the  surface  be  cultivated  for  a 
few  years,  till  the  trees  are  establlslied.  This, 
however,  is  seldom  done,  so  the  trees  are  started 
under  difficulties,  for  simply  digging  a  hole  and 
thrusting  a  tree  into  it  is  only  an  enlarged  sys¬ 
tem  of  pot  culture,  and  then  these  holes  of  loose 
soil  in  very  wet  times  are  apt  to  oollect  all  the 
water  near,  and  under  its  (ffiilling  effect  Moss 
begins  to  form.  Then  again,  tlm  expense  of 
protecting  the  fruit  trees  from  sheep  and  cattle 
iSHheir  early  stages  is  something  considerable, 
fbd  let  a  gu^  get  out  of  orclsr  faid  bo  neg¬ 


lected  only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  ^1 
or  cattle  will  find  the  unprotected  i. 
and  of  course  the  bark  very  probaj 
will  be  peeled  off  all  round  the  stem,  sod 
tree  dies.  Then  in  after  years,  when  tbei 
have  straggled  through  all  their  difficultiec 
have  arriv^  at  a  profitable  size,  every  Appi< 
other  fruit  which  drops  from  the  tree  is 
snapped  up  and  consumed  by  the 
creatures  waiting  beneath.  Of  course,  the  i 
jeot  has  another  side,  and  many  people  like' 
see  their  homesteads  embowered  in  fruit  tr 
But  I  wanted  to  show  that  when  any  given  i 
can  be  given  up  to  fruit  culture  our  pies 
orchard  system  is  not  the  best  to  adopt 
the  same  time,  I  would  say.  plant  Apples : 
Pears  in  every  suitable  locality.  Plant  oo  gi 
if  you  like,  or  in  hedgerows,  especially  th 
newly  made,  because  the  fences  which  pre: 
the  young  quicks  will  save  the  fruit  treet  fi 
injury.  But  in  planting,  whether  it  be  a  iic|H 
tree  or  a  group,  have  the  ground  tboroogfl 
broken  up  and  intermixed,  though  without  i 
turbing  the  bad  subsoil  in  the  bottom,  for 
least  a  space  of  6  feet  in  diameter,  where  ei 
tree  is  to  stand. 


Fruit  Trees  for  Ornament. 

The  planting  of  Apples  and  Pears  witfaiu  i 
precincts  of  the  ornamental  departmeot  ii  i 
a  new  idea,  but  rather  the  resuscitation  of  a  vd 
old  one.  There  is  more  beauty  in  a  well-grcg 
Apple  tree,  for  instance,  than  many  of  i 
smaller  trees  planted  as  ornaments  in  i 
grounds  attached  to  villa  residences.  It  is  u 
the  Apple  smacks  too  much  of  the  culinary  d 
partment  to  have  become  the  vehicle  of  couv^ 
ing  poetic  sentiment,  such  as  clings  to  ; 
Thorn,  but  the  latter  is  not  superior  to  iU 
former  in  any  one  particular ;  but  the  prejada 
against  the  planting  of  Apples  near  the  box 
is  disappearing,  and  nothing  further  need  1 
said  alMut  it.  To  give  fruit  trees  a  chance  i 
competition  with  other  trees  and  shrubs,  tht|_ 
should  be  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  tlA 
somewhat  narrows  our  choice  of  site,  as  it  vcslT 
l>e  only  in  new  gardens  where  su^  facilitid 
exist  But  in  the  regulation  of  old  sbrubberid 
and  pleasure  grounds  positions  could  easily  d 
cleax^  for  fruit  trees,  and  a  new  and  interestlH 
feature  be  introduced.  The  brightest  ooloor^ 
varieties  will  give  the  most  ornament  Blecbed 
Orange  Apple,  where  it  thrives,  is  a  very  baiS 
some  variety,  and  one  of  the  b^t.  Cox’s 
Pippin  is  another  handsome  kind.  Fern’s  Pippu. 
again,  is  quite  a  picture,  with  its  crimson  cheeked 
fruits,  and  seldom  fails  to  bear.  Of  late  kisdf 
of  Apples  that  may  be  recommended  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  shrubberies,  the  Norfolk  Beaufin  will  be 
found  very  valuable,  being  a  sure  bearer,  ltd 
the  fruit  highly  coloured,  especially  in  autuct 
The  Ideal  Orchard. 

The  shape  it  has  assumed  in  my  mind  a  > 
sheltered  enclosure  devoted  entirdy  to  fniil 
culture,  and  it  should  be  so  fenced  in  and  pro¬ 
tected  that  even  a  rabbit  should  not  gain  ad¬ 
mission,  or,  at  least  (as  I  know  how  difficnln* 
is  to  deal  with  rabbits),  if  they  once  got  in  wy 
might  abandon  all  hope  of  getting  out,  and  > 
little  d(^  and  a  gun  would  soon  mu* 
short  work  with  them.  In  shape  tte 
orchard  may  bo  round  or  square  or  oblong, 
as  shape  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
It  might  be  laid  out  in  blocks  or  beds  for 
convenience  of  planting,  and  the  different  kindi  of 
trees  may  be  grouped  together.  Thus,  Appi®?  “ 
one  place,  Plums  in  another.  Cherries  in  a  thiro, 
then  Pears,  Nuts,  and  so  on,  and  beneath  inl- 
forming  the  underground,  would  come  ^ 
fruits,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries.  Sodi  * 
fruit  orchard  would  bo  most  interesting 
profitable,  and  the  last  item  will 
most  planters,  for  a  fruit  garden  which  is  ^ 
profitable  must  be  a  oonstant  source  of  mi- 
appointment,  no  matter  how  much  one  oiy 
strive  to  keep  up  the  interest.  Tbedin«reo 
beds  or  quarters  of  fruit  trees  should  be  uittf* 
sected  by  paths  of  some  kind.  I 
Grass  used  with  effect,  and  over  tbe  paths  ibom 
be  placed  arches  for  training  fruit  trees  on,  wj® 
as  Pears  and  Apples.  A  great  deal  of  fin®  ^ 
may  be  grown  on  such  arches.  In 
struction  there  is  room  for  a  good  a®** 
ingenuity,  and  a  mind  possessing  ^ 
originality  will  probably  get  off  the  beaten  tia 
Wire  ariffies  for  fruit  trees  are  expensive,  o 
there  are  other  simpler  and  cheaper 
careiiiiA' A  vn^lk  bearing  fruit  tiee'.  ^ 
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‘aplett  fonn  of  all  u  to  plant  maiden  trees 
feet  to  6  feet  apart  on  each  side  of  the  path  in 
iiirs.  Lead  them  np  by  training'  to  a  stout 
till  they  meet  over  the  centre,  then  graft 
e  two  together,  when  they  will  soon  prove  self 
ppcrting.  In  the  course  of  time  side  shoots 
sy  be  ti^en  out  horizontally,  1  foot  apart,  till 
ey  meet  the  branches  of  their  opposite  neigh- 
mrs,  when  they  also  should  be  grafted  together, 
will  take  some  little  time  to  accomplish  all 
ds,  but  half  a  dozen  years  is  not  much  in  the 
fe  of  a  fruit  tree,  and  the  trees  would  be 
ibeixinglong  before  all  this  was  completed, 
be  vegetable  garden,  so  far  as  regards  all 
mw  things  at  least,  would  be  better  under  a 
leaper.  simpler  system  of  culture  than  obtains 
^pi^nt.  I  do  not  say  the  land  should  not  be 
ell  calUvated,  but  surface  polish,  which  too 
ken  takes  the  place  of  good  cultivation,  need 
ot  monopolise  so  much  time,  and  if  the  fruit 
ad  vegetables  were  separated,  the  latter  would 
and  a  chance  of  getting  their  full  share  of  sun- 
line.  and  the  fruit  trees  might  grow  in  peace, 
ith  roots  nnmutilated  by  the  sp^e.  The  upper 
(  top  crop  (referring  again  to  the  fruit  garden) 
loold  be  composed  of  tall  standard  Apples  and 
ears  at  not  less  than  25  feet  apart ;  Plums  and 
berries,  at  from  15  feet  to  20  feet,  according  to 
inds;  whilst  rows  of  Filberts  and  Nuts  may 
iterscct  at  suitable  points.  The  bush  fruits 
Qiieroeath  should  be  planted  in  rows  G  feet 
part,  and  be  5  feet  asunder  in  the  rows.  The 
aspl^rries  and  Black  Currants  should  be  planted 
‘here  the  land  is  moist  and  deep,  and  they  do 
iirlj  well  in  more  shade  than  suits  other  fruits, 
be  shelter  of  the  tall  trees  will  benefit  the 
ashes  in  cold  springs,  and  the  undergrowth 
ill  be  of  some  advantage  in  checking  the  keen 
urrents  which  would  rush  fiercely  beneath  the 
eada  of  the  standard  trees  where  no  under- 
rowth  exists.  In  this  way,  the  system  is  well 
Igh  perfect ;  in  fact,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
here  is  no  better  or  surer  way  of  obtaining  a 
ood  supply  of  fruit  at  the  cheapest  rate  than 
sis  of  the  mixed  garden  or  orchard.  In  the 
teparation  of  the  ground,  trench  it  up  deeply 
»  winter,  when  labour  can  be  hired  cheaply. 
B  spring  plant  it  with  Potatoes  to  clean  it  and 
ree  it  from  weeds,  and  the  free  nse  of  thOj 
ork  and  hoe  during  the  progress  of  the  Potato 
rop  will  be  of  great  advantage.  In  the  autumn 
4aiit  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall, 
iomeone  who  understands  such  matters  should 
elect  them,  to  insure  healthy  trees  with  straight 
tout  stems.  The  Apples,  being  the  hardiest, 
hould  be  planted  on  the  windward  side.  Then 
night  come  a  plantation  of  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Iherries.  Positions  will  also  be  found  for 
iwarf  Apples  on  the  Paradise,  and  Pears  on  the 
joioce,  so  that  all  systems  of  cnltnre  may  be 
‘epresented.  It  often  happens  when  the  tall 
zees  fail  the  dwarf  trees  nearer  the  ground  are 
irell  cropped.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  fickle 
Qsture  of  oar  climate,  which,  in  spite  of  all  onr 
sSortsto  screen  and  shelter,  will  make  itself 
Telt.  U  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  written 
that  I  advocate  the  giving  up  of  the  sheltered 
eoclosares  to  the  fruit,  and  moving  the  vege¬ 
tables  a  little  further  out,  where,  so  far  as  re- 
gsrdi  the  Potatoes  at  least,  expensive  manual 
labour  will  not  be  so  much  required.  Whatever 
'^pens  and  simplifies gardeninghelps  to  spread 
itiioSoence.  In  the  following  chapters  I  shall 
-  t^e  our  cnldvated  fruits  in  rotation,  beginning 
’  vith  the  Apple ;  and  whilst  giving  all  necessary 
details  as  regards  cnltnre,  will  yet  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  E.  Hobday. 


\  Boses  under  glass.— Such  Boecs  as  are 
grown  in  conEervatories,  or  in  any  structure 
sloog  with  other  plants,  require  especial  care  at 
this  Eeason  to  sec  that  they  are  free  from 
»phi(i€^  Where  planted  out,  if  the  soil  needs 
manorial  assistance,  this  should  at  once  be  given, 
M  on  this  mainly  depends  the  successional  crop 
of  bloom.  Where  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  used 
>  forcing  they  should  now  be  in- 

^  tedoced  to  the  Rose  house  in  succession  ;  these 
^  will  glvo  flowers  at  a  time  when  the  Tea  varie- 
titt  that  have  been  earliest  at  work  are  begin- 
^  deg  to  fall  off  more  or  less,  but  even  in  the 
t  ^  latter  it  is  surprising  how  they  will 
k  ^  yielding  a  succession  of  bloom  if  they  are 
I  Jplaily  supplied  with  manure  water  from  the 

j  ^  when  they  are  first  started :  without  thiS' 
n  ^  _ _ * _ I-  VI-ZZI 


growth  comes  too^^^^ 


bio 


VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— This  useful  vege¬ 
table  needs  starting  into  growth  early,  so  as  to 
get  the  longest  season  possible.  We  sow  early 
in  March  in  brisk  beat,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  they  are  potted  off  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  are  gradu¬ 
ally  hardened  off  in  cold  frames,  and  in  April 
they  are  planted  out  under  band  glasses,  cloches 
or  any  temporary  glass  shelter.  For  the  first 
crop  we  plant  on  heaps  of  garden  refuse  that  has 
been  collected  during  the  preceeding  winter, 
and  which  produces  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  from 
decomposition,  with  the  daily  Increasing  solar 
heat  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  young  plants  soon 
fill  the  glasses,  and  need  more  space.  We  ele¬ 
vate  the  glasses  on  bricks,  so  that  the  points  of 
the  shoots  can  mn  oat,  and  as  soon  as  danger 
from  frost  is  over,  remove  the  glass  protection 
altogether,  a  mulching  of  litter  is  placed  over 
the  roots,  and  in  dry  weather  liberal  supplies  of 
water  given,  and  the  fruits  are  cut  directly  they 
are  large  enough  for  use,  as  if  allowed  to  get 
seedy  they  soon  check  successional  fruit  from 
swelling.  For  a  snccessional  crop  we  sow  in 
April  and  plant  out  in  May,  on  any  good  piece 
of  gronnd,  and  these  come  in  most  acceptable 
towards  the  latter  part  of  summer,  for  when  any 


prolonged  period  of  drought  reduces  the  supplies 
of  green  vegetables,  the  Meurows  come  in  as  a 
most  efficient  substitute,  and  should  there  be 
any  overabundance  of  them  they  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  to  mature  size,  and  when  fully  ripe  bung 
np  in  a  dry  shed  for  winter  use.  The  white 
and  green-striped  are  best  for  general  nse,  and 
the  Custard  Marrow  is  by  some  considered  a 
very  superior  variety. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Squirtlner  OuoumberB.  —  These  are 
grown  for  distillation  alone.  They  are  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  frames  similar  to  those  of 
Vegetable  Marrows  or  ridge  Cucumbers.  About 
the  end  of  May  they  are  planted  ont-of-doors 
in  light,  rich  soil,  in  rows  from  4  feet  to  6  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  fruits  are  gathered  before 
they  are  fully  ripe— a  condition  in  which  they 
are  liable  to  burst,  and  thereby  become  useless. 


FORCING  SEAKALE. 

Few  who  see  the  delicate  white  bundles  of 
this  vegetable  lying  in  greengrocers’  windows, 
or  who  enjoy  it  for  their  dinners,  have  any  idea 
how  it  is  grown,  or  of  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  mode  of 
forcing  it— a  change  which,  by  rendering  the 
work  mnch  less  laborious,  has  cheapened  the 
article  produced  and  placed  it  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  rarely,  if  ever,  could  taste  it 
before.  The  old  plan  of  managing  Seakale  was 
have  bedftof  a  certain  size  with  plants  in 
'  ■ "  ’  ley  might  be  covered  with  large 
lids  at  top  for  the  •pvTr;-\ 


4o  have  bedaof  a  certain 
cLtfhir^.  ’5rtw^ey  might 
with  lid 


pose.  This  was  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
preparations  required  for  forcing,  as  the  more 
serious  portion  had  to  foUow,  which  was  the 
getting  together  of  a  huge  mass  of  fermenting 
material  to  surround  and  cover  the  pots.  This 
big  pile  of  manure  and  leaves  had  then  to  be 
watched  by  inserting  trial  sticks  to  test  the  heat, 
which  would  perhaps  get  to  a  violent  pitch, 
when  to  prevent  the  Senate  being  burned  and 
spoiled,  the  whole  heap  had  to  be  shaken  over 
and  turned.  This  taming  at  once  effected  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  very  often  lost 
the  beat  altogether,  when  more  manure  had  to 
be  got  and  added  to  start  fermentation  afresh. 
Things  would  go  on  in  this  uncertain  way,  when, 
after  a  time  and  much  searching,  some  of  the 
pots  might  be  found  to  contain  a  few  crowns 
ready  to  cut,  while  plants  in  others  had  not 
moved  at  all,  or  were  just  beginning  to  push.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  mountain  now  going  to*  Mahomet, 
Mahomet  has  to  go  to  the  mountain,  or  rather 
the  Seakale  is  t^en  where  the  heat  is,  which 
is  mnch  easier  than  the  other  way,  as  the 
roots  may  be  dug  np  and  wheeled  in  a  barrow 
or  carried  in  a  basket,  and  packed  together  in  a 
very  small  space. 

By  adoptinq  this  method,  almost  anyone 
can  find  a  suitable  place  to  force  it  in,  as  all 
that  is  needed  is  warmth,  for  no  light  or  air  is 
required ;  indeed,  they  must  be 
excluded,  or  the  Kale  will  not 
blanch.  Where  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  is  wanted,  a  large  deep  flower¬ 
pot  or  tub  is  as  good  as  anything, 
as  the  roots  may  be  pat  in  either, 
and  filled  in  between  with  fine 
soil;  and  if  then  covered  quite 
close  over  the  top,  the  Seakale 
may  be  forced  under  the  stage  of 
a  plant  house,  in  a  stokehole,  cel¬ 
lar,  or  shed,  in  a  stable,  or  any¬ 
where  that  waste  heat  can  be  had. 
If  there  is  no  place  available,  the 
pot  or  tub  containing  the  Kale  may 
be  buried  in  a  bed  of  fermenting 
leaves  or  nmnnre,  where,  if  the 
heat  does  not  run  above  80°,  it  will 
shoot  quickly  and  come  very  strong. 
Those  who  have  only  a  limit^ 
quantity  of  roots  and  cannot  spare 
any  to  take  np  for  forcing,  may  still 
forward  what  they  have  by  taming 
any  spare  flower-pots  over  the 
crowns,  as  the  pots  absorb  and 
conduct  the  warmth  from  the  sun 
to  the  air  within,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  raised  considerably,  and 
this  excites  and  brings  on  the  Kale. 

To  have  this  bright  and  white,  the 
pots  must  be  well  pressed  on  the 
ground  and  the  holes  in  the 
bottoms  blocked  by  dabbing  a 
piece  of  clay  over  them  so  as 
to  shut  out  light,  otherwise  the 
Seakale  will  be  of  a  purplish  hue.  A  good  way 
of  retaiding  this  excellent  esculent  is  to  cover 
the  beds  with  strawy  litter,  which,  by  keeping 
off  the  sun  from  the  ground,  retards  the  roots 
considerably,  and  thus  prolongs  the  season’s 
supply  much  beyond  the  time  it  could  be  had 
without  having  recourse  to  this  practice.  Some 
use  cinder  ashes  and  others  earth  np  the  crowns 
of  their  Kale  to  blanch  it,  bat  when  so  buried 
the  beads  are  generally  stained  and  the  Kale  is 
never  so  good.  Those  who  have  not  beds  of  this 
vegetable  will  find  this  a  good  time  to  make  and 
start  them,  work  which  should  be  set  about  first 
by  well  preparing  the  land.  The  way  to  do  this 
is  to  manure  heavily  and  trench  or  dig  deeply, 
as  the  roots  of  Seakale  go  far  down,  and  like 
plenty  of  rich  stuff  to  feed  on.  Plants  of  Sea¬ 
kale  may  be  raised  in  two  ways— the  one  by 
means  of  thongs,  or  portions  of  the  old  roots, 
and  the  other  by  seeds,  the  former  being  prefer¬ 
able,  as  by  adopting  that  plan  very  fine  crowns 
may  be  got  in  a  season. 

In  the  selecting  and  making  of  the  sets,  the 
strongest  parts  of  the  lower  roots  should  be 
chosen  and  cut  up  into  lengths  of  3  inches  or 
4  inches,  bat  care  must  be  taken  when  doing  so 
to  make  a  distinction  in  the  two  ends  by  making 
the  top  flat  and  the  other  sleping,  as  being  of 
the  same  size  all  through  many  of  them  would 
be  likely  to  get  planted  upside  down,  and  thus 
fail  to  mw.  Iffie  distance  at  which  the  sets 
should  be  planted  is  about  a  foot,  and  18  inches 
from  row  to  row,  which  wUl  give  ample  room  for 
the  plants  to 
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develop  fine  crowns.  The  way  to  pat  in  the  sets 
is  to  have  a  line,  when  by  the  nse  of  a  small 
dibble  to  make  the  holes  the  sets  may  be 
dropped  in,  and  the  holes  filled  up  around  them 
by  raking  the  ground  after,  or  by  casting  in  a 
handful  of  sand,  which  is  always  advisable  If 
the  land  is  at  all  wet  and  stifi^,  as  the  sand  pre¬ 
serves  the  root  pieces  from  cotting.  Seakale, 
being  a  maritime  plant,  is  fond  of  salt,  and  if  a 
sprinkling  is  sown  over  the  beds  when  the  plants 
are  growing  it  will  not  only  help  them  greatly, 
but  be  of  much  use  in  keeping  down  weeds,  and 
therefore  save  both  labour  and  time  in  hoeing. 
If  seed  is  sown,  the  earlier  it  is  got  in  now  the 
better,  as  it  is  important  to  give  a  long  season’s 
growth.  The  seeds  being  large  may  sown  in 
drills  in  rows  the  same  distance  apart  as  advised 
for  the  plants,  and  the  seedlings  thinned  out 
when  large  enough,  leaving  the  young  plants 
about  10  inches  or  12  inches  asunder.  S.  D. 


The  Fluke  Potato.—  I  have  been  a 
very  successful  grower  of  Fluke  Potatoes,  and 
as  my  method  has  a  feature  of  peculiarity  in  it. 

1  am  induced  to  ask  you  to  give  me  apace  for 
making  it  publicly  known.  The  peculiarity  in  my 
proce.ss  consists  in  my  using  no  manure,  com¬ 
monly  so  called,  but  placing  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches  in  which  the  Potatoes  are  planted  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  dry  coal  ashes  and  recently  slaked  lime, 
two-thirds  of  the  former  and  one-third  of  the 
latter,  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  thickness.  In 
other  respects  my  Potatoes  are  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  unless  I  may  name,  as  an  exception, 
that  I  allow  more  room  for  growth  than  most  per¬ 
sons  I  believe  do,  for  I  plant  not  less  than  3  feet 
distant  from  row  to  row,  and  from  20  inches  to 

2  feet  apart  in  the  row.  My  Potatoes  thus  planted 
have  produced  in  each  of  three  successive  years 
a  remarkably  large  crop  of  excellent  flavour, 
nearly,  I  may  say  practically,  free  from  disease. 
Thus  grown,  my  Flukes. too, have  not  had  attached 
to  them  the  stringy  substance  which  often  forms 
a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  Fluke.  What 
renders  my  success  the  more  remarkable  is  that 
the  soil  in  which  the  Potatoes  were  planted  U  of 
a  close,  clajcy  nature,  unfriendly  to  the  growth 
of  Potatoes  when  cultivated  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  The  plot  of  ground  planted  by  me  has 
been  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and  comprises 
nearly  half-an-acre.  I  may  mention  that  in  the 
same  ground  1  have  planted  and  treated  a  few 
Magnum  Bonums  in  the  same  way,  but  this  kind 
of  Potato  seems  to  be  nearly  disease-proof  wher¬ 
ever  grown ;  their  flavour  is  poor  at  all  times, 
but  I  think  it  improves  when  they  are  grown  as 
I  grow  the  Flakes.  I  have  planted  Flakes  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  every  other  kind  of  Potato,  because 
when  they  can  be  had  of  prime  quality,  like 
those  I  produce,  my  opinion  is  they  are  for  the 
use  of  the  table  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Potato  tribe.— G.  B.  B. 


Sowlnff  seed  In  drills.— I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  a  heavier  weight  of  crop  can  be 
obtained  from  a  piece  of  land  where  the  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  than  can  be  got  off  another 
piece  of  the  same  size  (other  things  being  equal) 
where  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills.  If  this  be 
oorrect,  how  might  it  be  accounted  for  7  Is  it 
because  that  in  the  former  case,  when  the  plants 
are  thinned, they  are  left  equal  distances  all  ways, 
whilst  in  the  latter  instance  they  are  arranged 
at  unequal  distances  7  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
plants  when  expanding  horizontally  to  extend 
themselves  equally  every  way,  any  deviation 
from  the  circular  form  being  the  effect  either  of 
internal  disturbance  or  external  obstruction.  It 
is  a  law  common  to  both  physical  and  vital 
agency,  that  counteracting  influences  cause  loss 
of  power.  Therefore,  I  venture  the  assumption 
that  to  leave  plants  at  such  distances  from 
each  other  in  one  direction  as  will  check  their 
full  development,  is  to  waste  their  strength 
and  growing  capacity ;  whilst  granting  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  shorter  distance  allows  of 
their  complete  growth,  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  waste  of  space  between  the  greatest  distances. 
I  have  read  of  planting  Magnum  Bonum 
Potatoes  6  feet  from  rank  to  rank,  and  4  feet 
apart  in  the  ranks.  Why  should  there  be  this 
difference  7  Surely  it  cannot  be  for  convenience 
of  earthing  up.  Again,  Parsnips  are  often  sown 
in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and  are^tBIbnqd  <^nt 
other  way  to  ar  tOel 

would  there  be  in  having  the  aTulBifi  in^@^ ' 


distance  and  the  plants  left  equal  distar  ces  each 
way  7  Of  course,  the  number  of  drills  to  draw 
would  be  one  fifth  more,  but  the  extra  trouble  in 
the  hoeing  would  be  insignificant.  I  merely 
bring  this  forward  as  a  suggestion.  I  cannot 
spesik  authoritatively  on'the  matter,  as  I  have  not 
the  certain  evidence  of  facts  to  support  my  argu¬ 
ment.  I  have  many  times  thought  on  the  subject, 
but,  influenced  by  a  failing  unhappily  too  common 
to  human  nature— an  indisposition  to  leave  the 
old  grooves  (worn  deeper  by  habit),  in  which  one 
is  first  placed— I  have  never  tested  the  thiog  by 
actual  experiment.  In  gardening,  more  than  in 
many  other  pursuits,  this  maxim  cannot  be  too 
carefully  borne  in  mind  :  to  admit  nothing  as  a 
settled  principle  that  is  not  known  to  have  been 
verified  by  experiment.— L.  C.  K. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

1126G.-Dlelytra  epeotabUls.— "  Old 
Lady”  may  easily  have  the  two  statements  re¬ 
conciled.  Plants  of  Dielytra  have  been  growing 
in  my  garden  for  many  years— fifteen  or  more, 
and  never  do  they  require  protection  as  plants,  but 
they  are  at  this  time  5  inches  high,  and  should  a 
keen  frost  come,  such  as  we  have  had  about  this 
time  last  year,  these  young  shoots  will  be  more 
or  less  destroyed ;  the  bloom  would  be  checked, 
and  no  doubt  somewhat  inferior.  The  mildness 
of  our  winters  and  the  late  occurrences  of  frost 
are  what  cause  trouble  in  growing  many  plants 
coming  from  colder  countries.  In  their 
native  habitat  the  growth  does  not  commence 
till  the  winter  frost  is  over,  after  which  there  is 
no  return  to  nip  the  young  growth. — Leicesteb. 

-  In  reply  to  an  “Old  Lady,"  allow  me  to 

say  that  Mr.  Douglas  and  **  A  writer  in  Uarden- 
INO  '  are  both  correct  in  what  they  assert ;  for, 
Gilbert  White,  in  his  “  Natural  History  of  Bel- 
borne,”  says,  **  For  this  reason  also  plants  from 
Siberia  will  hardly  endure  our  climate,  because, 
on  the  very  first  advance  of  spring,  they  shoot 
away  and  so  are  cut  off  by  the  severe  nights  of 
March  or  April.”— Grey  Mouse. 

11270.— Moles.— Is  there  no  mole  catche  in 
your  neighbourhood  7  If  not,  you  must  set 
traps  in  their  runs.  Cast  iron  traps  for  catch¬ 
ing  them  can  be  obtained  at  any  ironmonger’s 
Are  you  sure  they  ate  your  Celery  and  Potatoes  7 
I  fancy  rats  are  more  likely  to  ^  the  culprits. 
The  mole  does  not  live  on  such  things.  The 
water  mole  does.— J.  D.  E. 
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quite  free  from  them.  It  is  also  very  necetif 
not  to  allow  any  rotten  wood  to  be  in  the  gn 
house,  as  the  bugs  are  very  fond  of  it.  A  ' 
good  plan  would  be  to  put  several  pots  of  f] 
and  water  about  in  the  greenhouse  instei 
the  one. — J.  W.  Kitchin. 


1 1269.— Bone  manure.-**  Novice" 
safely  use  Beeson’s  blood  and  bone  maiiaii| 
his  pot  Roses,  on  which  I  am  oonfidect  it  i 
work  wonders,  if  he  applies  as  follows, 
get  an  old  label  or  piece  of  wood  and  loo^eal 
surface  thoroughly,  then  aptply  about  two  ooiT 
of  the  manure  to  a  Rose  in  a  8-inch  pot,  ^ 
give  a  good  watering  throngh  a  fine-roe^  i 
can.  Of  course,  t^  manure  would  act  i 
better  if  incorporated  with  the  soil  at  the  i 
of  potting,  or  as  a  top-dressing,  if  the  pot  «i| 
allow  of  the  manure,  then  a  toi^ressing  of  ti 
loam.— J.  M.  W. 


11264  —Pansies  for  spring beddiii|| 
If  you  have  a  frame  at  your  disposal  yon  c 
fill  it  with  sandy  mould,  and  cover  the  snr 
with  sand  ;  next  take  off  the  heads  of  the  I'a; 
for  cuttings  and  put  them  in  the  frame.  W 
well  and  cover  with  a  glass  light  so  as  to 
them  pretty  close  for  alraat  a  week,  after  i 
time  air  may  be  gradually  given  on  warm 
and  in  about  a  month  you  will  have  a  nice 
of  plants.  Another  good  plan  is  to  sow  Fed 
a  box  and  place  it  in  a  irame,  and  wher. 
gradually  Yi&rden  off.  I  f  you  have  good  Fceti; 
will  often  get  some  good  sorts.— J.  W.  Kitci 

-  Putin  the  cuttings  early  in  July, 

pUnt  them  out  in  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  n 
summer  occupants  are  removed.  The  ordii 
Pansies  are  not  so  hardy  nor  so  free  as  Vic 
and  suffer  much  during  severe  frosts  in  wii 
They  would  be  at  their  best  about  the  eel 
May,  and  it  is  grievous  to  have  to  destroy  tbe^ 
for  common  Geraniums  or  vulgar  Galceolariu - 
J.  D.  E. 


11216.— Wasps.— A  perfectly  effectual  nfe 
guard  is  what  used  to  be  called  Greda 
(hexagon)  netting,  but  it  is  not  now  eaFilj  net 
with.  I  inquired  lately  at  several  drapen'  befon 
I  found  the  real  thing.  It  has  about  110 
forations  in  the  square  inch,  and  U  rigid  esoo^ 
when  nailed  over  all  openings  (window*  ud 
ventilators)  to  bear  a  coat  of  thin  paint.  Hoia 
may  be  made  for  sash  rods  to  pass  thrwfi 
Mine  has  lasted  twenty  years  painted.  It  t«m 
strange  that  some  such  prote^ion  of  expecaw 
bouses  is  not  universally  adopted.— W.  0. 

-  Use  plenty  of  boiling  water.— Mole 


-  Do  not  quarrel  with  your  best  friends. 

Moles  will  not  attack  you  or  your  Potatoes,  but 
will  eat  every  kind  of  worm  or  grub.  Your 
Celery  is  not  eaten  by  Moles,  but  by  milliped, 
often  by  mistake  called  wireworms. — A. 

-  You  can  get  an  iron  trap  at  the  iron¬ 
monger’s.  Set  it  in  their  run  (a  fresh  one).  They 
are  easily  caught.— Son  of  Adam. 

-  Oast  iron  (spring)  traps  which  may  be 

obtained  at  most  ironmonger’s,  6d.  each,  are  the 
best  to  catch  moles.  In  setting,  be  careful  to 
remove  all  loose  soil  from  their  run.  Put  the 
trap  in  firmly,  and  deep  enough  for  the  nozzle 
just  to  miss  the  bottom  of  the  run.  Place  a 
little  grass  across  the  trap,  and  cover  over  with 
loose  soil  just  sufficient  to  exclude  light.  Select 
a  place  where  the  run  is  straight,  and  an  inch  or 
two  beneath  the  surface,  and  if  possible  where 
the  ground  is  firm.  If  not,  tread  their  run  in, 
which  they  will  soon  open,  then  put  in  your 
trap,  which  will  soon  catch  the  depredator.  I 
have  never  known  them  to  eat  Potatoes  or 
Celery,  but  they  will  disturb  the  plants  in  their 
search  for  worms.— E.  T.  P.,  II<yrngrorx. 

11260.  —  Woodlioe  in  Mreenbonse.— 
Tree  or  green  frogs  destroy  this  pest  in  the 
greenhouse  if  you  can  keep  them  in  by  patting 
netting  over  the  ventilators.  Toads  will  also 
eat  them.  They  will  get  under  slates  laid  on 
the  gfround,  or  in  pots  with  some  dry  hay  in 
them.  You  can  kill  them  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them. — J.  D.  E. 


- I  think  a  plan  that  I  tried  last  year  for 

the  same  thing  that  answered  very  well  with  me 
would  suit  you.  I  dug  a  small  hole  in  the 
ground  large  enough  to  hold  a  bucket  which  I 
filled  with  sugar  and  water  (just  enough  sugar 
to  make  the  water  sweet),  and  placed  in  the  hole 
*  I  the  evening.  In  the  morning  there  's  ere 
^veral  bugs  in  it  and  also  of  slags.  This 
went  on  for  some  time,  and  now'  i  think  we  ate 


11157.— Mistletoe  on  Apple  treea- 
Mistletoe  is  decidedly  injurious  when  preMctit 
quantity,  and  it  sucks  out  the  juice  of  the  tae 
but  a  piece  or  two  on  a  good  sized  tree  doe*  ^ 
hsirm.  In  Normandy,  where  no  scntimcct  ^ 
attached  to  this  parasite,  and  where  it  gro^ 
with  great  freedom,  it  is  looked  upon  as  s 
to  tree  growth,  and  is  destroyed  as  far  as  it  m 
practicable  to  do  so.- J.  Cornhill. 

11169.— Portable  grreenhoasefl  ftod 
surveyors. — If  “  Happy  Thought"  and  “rnhipp 
Fact”  were  to  mount  their  greenhouses  oa  anil! 
wheels,  instead  of  a  single  layer  of  bricks,  j 
question  whether  even  the  most  eneigetic  of 
district  surveyors  could  interfere,  as  it 
no  longer  be  a  fixture,  but  a  moveable  itrvctnrf 
—call  it  what  you  please.  Is  it  the  stove  yw 
speak  of  that  caused  him  to  order  its 
If  not,  I  fail  to  see  what  danger  would  tccrue  w 
the  houses  oontiguous.- Claptoniak. 

11271.— Propimtlng  Hyaclntha.-Tbw 
pagated  from  ofiieti  or  by  cntttng  the  bolo 
above  the  root  stock.  When  the  top  put  of  the 
planted,  a  great  number  of  tiny  bulbs  will  form  «  ^ 
cut  portion,  which  are  to  be  removed  and  pisaua  n. 
they  are  dormant.— J.  D.  £. 


112S1.— OaterpiUaTB  on  Ctooseberries  -^^ 
the  Infested  trees  with  Qiahorst  compound  st  the  w* 
four  ounces  to  the  gallon.  If  one  applicstwn 

wiUi  another  the  followlnp  , 


enough,  follow  up  with  another  the  foL,, _ 
will  bring  them  off  the  trees  and  generslly  kill* 
J.C,  B. 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


iim— Handbook  to  amateor 
“M.  L.  M.”  cannot  do  better  tbsn  W 
QABDKNrNQ  ILLUSTBATXI).  He  will  find  ft  ‘ 
any  book  ever  publiahed  on  gardening.— SON  or  ap** 

11268.— Oraas  near  Bhrubbery.— Cn* 
from  near  shmb.  Keep  gronnd  oloan,  and  u  Jos 
reid  nice  fence,  peg  Laural  down  on  both 
fence  like  a  big  letter  A.— Molu. 

11273.— Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes  ftf 
Tomatoes  are  the  most  profitable  If  yon 
year  round,  and  the  best  variety  Is  the 
liiey  do  not  require  bottom  heas.— J.  D.  K  _ 

on  trees.— A  small  air  gunis^^®^ 
hm  come  twice.- Mole 
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— N^itrate  of  soda  for  plants.— The  ex»ct 
>tity  for  xi*e  In  wat«r  Is  one  pound  to  twelve  gallons, 
this  proportion  of  nitrate  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.— 

272  —Azaleas  not  floworlnfir— “  J-  R  ”  Jo®*  not 

•  here  or  how  he  is  growing  his  Auleas.  If  he  will 
>,  wo  may  help  him.— Son  oP  Adsm. 

— Daisied.— Pull  them  np.  Do  not  mn  the 
ring  machine ;  it  only  spreads  seeds  and  makes  more 
u.— Mole. 


.  M.  W. — The  brown  spots  ore  probably  caused  by 
ps.  Syringe  the  plants  with  Tobacco  water,  say  one 
ce  of  common  Tobacco  steeped  In  hot  water.  Use 

m  nearly  cold. - £.  H.  S.,  Jidgteare.—Trj  Messrs. 

ter  «lc  Co,  Scvdsroeu,  Iligh  nolbom,  London. - 

fmer.— The  omission  is  only  temporary.  It  is  only 
ng  to  want  of  space  just  now. 

'rrpltz^d  One. — Go  to  some  grod  nursery  where  all 
kinds  are  to  be  seen.  Yon  will  then  learn  more  in  a 
noinotea  than  we  could  teU  you  in  a  long  letter.  You 
DOC  grow  the  SUphanotis  successfully  in  an  unheated 

rntiouae. - O.  F.  T.— Many  thanka.  ITie  Polyanthus 

t  li  well  worth  keeping,  but  it  is  not  itartlcularly 

Jl 

.  DiukMd.—l,  Saxifraga  geum  ;  2,  S.  hypnoidea :  8, 

Miueifolia;  4,  Scdum  oppoaltif oUum . - A.  B.  II.— 

nd  2,  Bal*ia  Heeri. - T.  L.—\,  Omphalodea  vema ; 

•rohua  remnua  ;8,  Saxifraga  cra^olla - Enquirer. 

AboiUon,  but  we  cannot  name  the  variety  from  a 
ile  leat 

If  father.^  Get  a  few  schedules  from  the  secretaries 

imiUr  societies  aod  shape  your  own  accordiogly. - 

Bejinster.-Get  a  ileacriptlve  catalogue  from  some 

wer  of  Cbrysanthemums. - F.  K.  /*.— Wo  canuot 

oe  plants  without  specimens. 

'.  B.,  Balh,MiK — Mr.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford, 
ex,  will  give  you  what  information  you  need  if  yon 
tetohim. 

lames  of  plants.— Beta.  — Specimen  received  in 
tvelled  condition,  and,  as  far  a)  can  be  Judged,  all 
en  from  the  same  plant,  a  somewhat  flnely  dlvlded 
in  of  .\spidinm  spinulosum.  All  four  fronds  from  the 
«  numbered  3,  which  are  only  partly  developed  to  those 
ulcered  1,  3,  and  4,  in  differeut  stages  of  develop- 

nt,  ioem  to  belong  to  the  same  plant. - if.  J  — 

lonodoxaLucill<*c. - L.  T.— Narcissus  incomparabills. 

-D.  ft.  CT.— 1,  NarcUins  incomparabilis ;  2,  double 
iety  of  No.  1. - A.  Godfe^i.— Andromeda  floilbunda. 


QITEHIBti. 

Rules  IbP  Oorrespondents.- .AM  ^muniecu 
nu/or  inaertion  thouldoe  dearly  and  concisely  umtten 
one  side  (if  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor. 
*Urt  relating  to  business  to  the  PUBLISUKE.  The  name 
id  address  (^  the  sender  m  reauired,  in  addition  to  any 
an  de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Ansxoers  to  Queries 
aald  alwavs  bear  the  number  and  titU  the  miery 
isieered.  When  mere  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
on  a  separate  piece  <if  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity^ 
iRDEBUia  going  to  press  a  eonsideraOle  time  before  the 
ly  (jf  publication,  it  is  not  poMble  to  insert  queries  and 
mmum^fons  the  iceek  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
iswertd  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Naming  plants. — Frrur plants,  fruits,  orfiowersonly 
.n  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
admens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name 
irieties  (f  florists’  fUncers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
wleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a 
oeialist  who  heu  the  means  (^  comparison  at  hand.  Any 
snmuaieafum  respeeting  plants  crflmasrs  sent  to  name 
vmU  altoays  accompany  the  parcel, 

11317.— Plants  for  vorgeB.- From  my  garden  gate 
t  the  lioose  I  have  an  18-incn  grass  verge  on  both  sides  of 
le  walk.  At  the  entrance  gate  are  two  trees  which 
UTQ  a  nice  arch,  under  which  I  cannot  induce  any  kind 
t  snss  to  grow,  so  that  about  8  yards  of  the  verge  is 
ere  earth,  thus  quite  spoiling  the  entrance.  1  greatly 
dih  to  keep  the  trees,  but  would  like  to  do  or  have 
omething  for  the  verge  under  the  trees,  whkh  would 
ioc  detract  from  or  be  an  eyesore  to  the  general  ap- 
xsrsnee  of  the  garden.  Will  anyone  please  help  me 
jat  of  my  difflemty  by  suggesting  what  would  be  the 
belt  inbstitute  for  the  bare  verge,  and  yet  be  in  keeping 
vHh  s  proper  tenuination  of  the  grass  t—J.  T. 

11318.— Plants  in  conservatory.—  I  have  the 
cuosijemeDt  of  a  small  lean-to  conservatory,  which  is  in 
s  dudy  situation,  the  sun  not  reaching  it  before  11  30 
am  It  Is  heated  by  hot- water  pipes,  so  that  I  can  com- 
nuad  something  approaching  on  intermediate  tempera- 
tore.  We  grow  a  mixed  collection  of  plauts,  which  are 
dvayi  grouped  rather  thickly.  Ought  i  to  be  successful 
vith  t^e  following  :— Allamanda  Ilenderfoni.PolDBeltlas, 
b<>againvillea  glabra,  Eucharis  amazonica.  and  Stepba- 
imtti  floribundaf  We  have  a  small  greenhouse.  In 
«hlcfa  Is  kept  a  stock  of  bedding  plants,  and  sufficient 
^  used  to  keep  out  frost.— 8am. 

11319  - Azaleas  not  blooming.— I  have  two  Aza- 
lea  io  good  leaf,  which  show  no  sigiu  of  flower.  I 
l^bt  them  In  flower  last  spring,  grew  them  on  after 
fspottiog  In  a  south  greenhouse,  put  them  out-of-doors 
St  tbs  end  of  July,  brought  them  back  into  the  green* 
boawst  the  end  of  September,  and  have  kept  them 
diwe  erer  i^ce.  No  aitiflcial  heat,  except  about  two 
^>)s  to  keep  out  frost.  What  should  I  do  to  ensure 
flowering  next  year  T  Should  I  repot  them  again 
udi  year,  or  will  It  do  if  I  give  them  artificial  manure? 

so,  what  anl  how  much?  Should  I  put  them  out 
•trlisr  this  year,  as  tlioy  iiave  not  flowered  ?— L.  D. 
Ulio.-Magnolla  unhealthy.- 1  should  be  much 
if  anyone  would  advise  me  what  to  do  to  a 
"^Us  11  feet  high  trained  up  against  an  angle  in  the 
my  dwelling  house.  The  leaveshave  looked  pale  for 
1*0  yean  past,  and  there  are  not  many  on  the  tree.  The 
dog  a  hole  round  it  in  July  last  to  the  depth 
^  [wt  6  inches,  and  filled  it  with  loam  and  manure, 
^  H  does  not  look  any  the  better.  He  also  cut  off  tha 
make  it  iireak  out  at  the  bottom.  The  angle^ 
Uces  south.  The  natural  pO'jr  r.txgslAt 

•'M.-k.  E.  w.,  Bournemouth, 


1132L— Plants  fbr  window  oases.—!  am  about 
Mtting  two  outside  window  ferneries,  which  will  be  open 
to  the  house  and  will  be  unheated.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  someone  would  kindly  {dve  me  names  of  some 
suitable  ferns  wherewith  to  sto^  them ;  also  of  other 
flue-leaved  or  flowering  plants  that  would  be  likely  to 
8uccee<l  in  them.  Though  facing  south,  they  will  be 
shaded  by  my  neighbour’s  house,  and  will  get  very  little 
sun.  As  I  live  near  the  sea  coast  is  the  south  of  Ireland, 
the  air  is  naturally  moist,  and  we  seldom  have  much 
frost.— Tbamork. 

11322.— Leaves  dropping  off  Boses.- 1  have  a 
email  greenhouse  in  a  border  in  which  are  planted  a 
Mardcbal  Niel  and  other  Tea  Roses.  They  all  formed 
}  ouog  leaves  and  buds,  but  the  leaves,  for  no  apparent 
cause,  have  begun  to  drop  off  In  large  quantities.  It  Is 
heated  to  a  small  extent  by  a  gas  calorigen  (advertised  in 
your  paper),  but  the  atmosphere  has  been  kept  moist  and 
well  ventilated  by  toplights.  Can  anyone  tell  me  of  any 
remedy,  and  what  is  the  probable  cause  T  The  leaves  are 
quite  natural,  and  there  are  no  Insect  vermin.— K. 

11823.— DralnlDfir  e^Rarden.— My  garden  Is  lOO feet 
long  by  80  feet  wide,  aud  apparently  requires  some  kind 
of  drainage.  There  is  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  good 
brown  loam,  then  a  layer  of  yellow  clayey  loam.  Through 
this  the  water  seems  to  have  great  difficult  In  passing, 
the  yellow  substance  iHiug  very  hard,  what  kind  of 
drainage  will  be  best,  and  how  is  it  to  be  accomplished, 
and  at  what  cost?— Dudley. 

11324.— Treatment  of  Orange  trees.- Two  years 
ago  I  bought  a  small  Orange  tree  of  the  Otaheite  kind  I 
believe.  It  then  bore  three  Oranges.  It  soon  became 
unhealthy,  hut  after  a  little  c«re  It  is  now  in  a  healthy 
condition.  How  should  I  now  proceed  in  order  to  get 
some  Oranges  to  ripen,  not  for  eating,  but  for  ornament  ? 
It  has  not  been  repott^  since  bought.  Should  I  repot  it, 
also  will  the  flowers  require  fertllisatiou  to  catue  it  to 
fruit?  If  so,  how  is  the  operatiou  to  be  performed  ?  It 
is  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.— W.  M. 

11325.— Marechal  Niel  Bose.— I  have  a  Mardchal 
Niel  Rose  tree  which  is  now  about  eight  years  old.  It 
usually  bears  grand  large  Roses,  but  this  year  it  promises 
to  eclipse  sny  former  production.  1  have  counted  no 
less  than  eight  shoots  having  clusters  of  four  buds  each 
I  am  rather  afraid  it  is  attempting  too  much,  and  there¬ 
fore  ssk  the  opinion  of  some  reader  as  to  whether  I 
sl-.ouM  remove  the  three  buds  and  leave  only  one  bud  to 
each  shoot  ?-J.  D.  W. 

11326.— Manuring  dwarf  BoBea.- 1  should  be 
glad  if  any  render  could  give  me  any  information  on  the 
above,  as  I  have  a  number  of  dwarf  Roses,  out  the  soil  is 
very  poor.  I  got  a  quantity  of  well-rotted  horse  manure, 
but  before  putting  it  on  the  grouud  1  dug  up  well  about 
the  trees,  then  laid  the  manure  on.  Afterwards  I  covered 
it  all  over  with  soil.  Will  this  make  the  trees  bloom 
well?  1  did  not  dig  the  manure  into  the  soil— Roses. 

11327.— Ohrysanthemums  for  greenhouse.— 
I  have  potted  my  rooted  Chr>  santhemnm  cuttings  accord¬ 
ing  to  advice  given  in  Gardrrinq.  I  want  to  have 
them  to  bloom  in  the  cold  greenhouse  in  the  autumn. 
Ought  I  to  plunge  them  in  the  garden  border  for  the 
summer,  and  if  so,  wbat  lized  pots  ahould  they  go  into 
for  that  purpose  ?— M.  A.  B, 

11328.— Grafting  Acers  and  Rhododendrons. 
—Ought  the  scions  for  grafting  Aoers  and  Rhododen¬ 
drons  to  be  taken  off  in  the  same  way  as  Apples  and  put 
in  the  ground  for  a  week  or  two,  and  whether  they  ought 
to  be  covered  in  clay,  and  is  it  a  good  plan  to  water  the 
craft  (the  clay  1  mean)  when  growing  ?  Can  it  be  done  in 
the  a  itumn?— Gko.  W. 

11829.— Climbers  for  trellis-work.— Will  some¬ 
one  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  which  are  the  best  sorts 
of  climbers  for  trellls-work  f  1  have  a  large  quantity  of 
trellis-work.  The  subsoil  is  clay,  with  about  2  feet  or 
3  feet  of  surface  mould.  The  garden  is  being  well 
drained.— Rbader. 

11330.— Boses  unhealthy.— I  have  some  Rose 
trees  which  I  think  are  not  very  healthy  ;  they  are  full 
of  buds,  but  all  the  young  leaves  are  shrivelled  up  and 
white  on  the  surface.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  reader 
would  tell  me  the  reason,  and  what  would  be  best  to  use 
for  them.— CossTAMT  Reader. 

11331.— Scale  on  Acacias.- will  some  reader  of 
Garden  INQ  Inform  me  how  to  get  scale  off  some  plants 
of  Acacia  armata  and  A.  nandia?  The  plants  are 
making  good  growth,  but  all  the  old  growth  is  full  of 
white  scale.  The  plauta  are  3  feet  or  4  feet  high.— A 
L.tDT  Gardener. 

11S82.— Arum  Lilies  with  small  flowers.— I 
have  a  great  many  plants  of  Arum  Lilies  perfectly 
healthy,  which  blossom  very  freely,  but  all  the  blooms 
come  small.  What  can  I  do  to  Increase  the  size  of  them  ? 
Are  there  two  sorts— a  large  and  a  small  flowering  kind  T 
—CONSTANCE. 


11883 —OamatlODS  deteriorating-—  Two  years 
following  I  have  had  Camaiion  pipings  given  me.  They 
were  planted  in  a  border  of  the  kitchen  garden  to  strike 
in  both  Instances,  and  most  of  them  have  become  com¬ 
mon  white  Pinks  Can  anyone  give  the  reason  and 
remedy  ?— J.  T.  Trefery. 

11384.— Black-fly  on  Peach  treee.- will  some 
reader  give  me  advice  how  to  get  rid  of  black -fly  on 
Peach  trees  ?  They  attack  the  trees  when  in  full  bloom. 
The  Peaches  are  in  a  cold  house  and  are  Just  set— 
Young  Gardener. 

11835.— Mildew  on  vines.- What  can  I  do  to 
vines,  the  leaves  of  which  for  several  years  past  have 
been  mildewed  soon  after  they  expanded  ?  The  mildew 
afterwards  extended  to  the  Grapes.  The  vines  are 
planted  outside  the  house.— S.  H.  F.  J. 

11336.— Evergreen  Ferns.- Can  anyone  give  me  the 
names  of  a  few  hardy  Ferns  that  will  keep  green  all  the 
year  round  ?  I  want  to  plant  some  in  Fern  iMts  for  the 
dining-room.  The  pots  are  perforated  like  Orchid  pots. 
— S.  A.  C, 

11387.— Birds  and  Grass  seeds.— Last  year  In 
sowing  fine  Grass  seeds  I  had  the  place  infested  wiUa 
birds  that  seemed  to  pick  up  every  seed.  What  could  I 
do  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  nuisance  ?— E.  W.  C. 

Miurlch^  Niel  Boses.- W’lU  some  prac- 
whether  air  given  above  Ri 
lous&tf^^to  cause  mildew Miles. 


11839.— Orange  tree  losing  its  leaves.—  Can 
any  reader  give  me  information  about  an  Orange  tree  7 
I  have  oue  in  a  pot  that  has  had  twenty  Oranges  on  for 
twelve  months,  bat  all  the  leaves  are  falling  off  and  no 
new  ones  appear  to  be  coming.— S.  A.  C. 

11340.— Nitrate  of  soda.— 1  shall  be  gisd  to  know 
if  this  fertiliser  may  be  used  with  satkfactory  results  in 
the  rearing  of  Rosea  in  the  open  air,  and  if  so,  when, 
bow,  and  in  what  quantities  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
plants,  also  how  frequently?— Caliche. 

11311.— Llllum  auratum  —I  potted  two  bullw  of 
Lillum  auratum  some  three  or  four  months  ago,  but  as 
neither  show  any  signs  of  coming  up  I  fear  I  have  made 
some  mistake  in  potting.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
some  one  would  instruct  me.— A.  W. 

1 1842 —Watering  plants.— Will  someone  please 
give  some  directions  as  to  watering  plauts  in  green¬ 
houses,  also  advice  as  to  watering  tree  Carnations, 
zonal  Geranluins  in  flower,  Abutilons,  in  the  cool 
months ?-J.  £.  H. 

11843.— Candle  plant  not  blooming.— I  have  a 
Cacalia  artlculata  (nr  Csndle  plant)  which  I  cannot  get 
to  bloom.  Could  anyone  suggest  the  proper  treatment 
for  ltd  growth  and  blooming  V-0.  U. 

11344.— 83ndnglng  Azaleas.  —  Should  Azaleas  be 
syringed  when  in  oloom,  and  what  should  be  done  with 
them  after  blooming  ?  Should  sy  ringing  be  still  continued  ? 
— J.  E.  H. 

11345.— Repotting  Begonias.— I  want  to  know 
when  large-leaved  Begonias  should  ba  repotted,  so  as  to 
hide  some  of  the  large  ugly  atalks.  How  are  they  pro¬ 
pagated,  and  at  what  time  of  year?— M.  A.  B. 

11346.— Hoyas  and  Stephanotia— Could  any 
reader  inform  me  whether  an  ifoyu  carnosa  and  Stepha- 
notls  will  flower  in  a  greenhouse  without  artificial  heat 
in  the  summer?— G.  £  B. 

11847.— Shading  greenhouses.—  Would  any 
reader  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  shading 
greenhouses?  I  have  two  houses,  three  quarter  span, 
each  20  feet  long  — E.  W.  C. 

11348.— Propagating  Double  Stocka— What  is 
the  best  method  of  striking  cuttings  of  double  Stocks, 
the  most  suitable  time,  and  what  compost  should  be 
used? -Dudley. 

11349.— Clematises  in  pots— Can  Clematises  be 
grown  satisfactorily  in  large  pots  In  conservatory  ?  If  not, 
what  are  the  best  creepers  that  con  be  to  grown  ?— Lon¬ 
don  AMATEUR. 

11350.— Packing  plants  -How  can  plants  be  packed 
for  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  and  is  there  any 
Custom  House  duty  to  pay  on  landing?— W.  B. 

11851.— Pigs  for  outdoor  culture.— wm  “W 
Harris,  Barnstaple,"  who  wrote  on  this  lubjoct,  kindly 
give  the  noma  of  the  Fig  that  ripens  its  fruit  so  weU  os  a 
standard  on  the  Bristol  Channel  ?— Z. 

11352.— Orange  trees  not  flowering.- 1  have 
some  Orange  trees  five  or  six  veors  old  and  about  4  feet 
high,  grown  from  the  pips  of  the  Maltese  Blood  Orango 
but  they  never  flower.  What  U  the  cause  ?— K.  L.  E. 

11853.— Shrub  for  wait- 1  have  a  wall  10  feet  high 
and  would  like  to  plant  a  shrub  or  anything  that  would 
thrive  and  look  well  and  soon  cover  the  wolL  What 
would  be  best?— K.  Y. 

11854.— Wasps  and  bees  In  ftrult.— I  would  like 
to  know  if  bees  or  woipe  wore  likely  to  be  found  In 
Plums  on  trees  In  the  summer  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  bees  or  wasps?— £.  Y. 

11355. -Drive  well  tubes.— CoL  Green’s  patent. 
Who  can  say  where  they  are  to  be  obtained  7— A.  B.  C. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

It  is  well  to  continue  to  look  ahead  and  take 
care  to  supply  oneself  in  good  time  with  all  ap¬ 
pliances  necessary  to  the  successful  carrying  on 
of  modem  bee  keeping,  in  connection  with  the 
bar  frame  hive. 

Sectional  super  boxes  in  which  to  obtain 
pure  comb  honey  are  a  great  acquisition.  In 
no  other  way  can  honey  be  obtained  in  so  in¬ 
viting  and  saleable  a  form.  These  sections  are 
made  by  machinery,  of  white  wood,  of  a  tough 
nature,  and  were  formerly  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  America,  but  are  now  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country  from  English  wood  —Lime 
tree  and  Sycamore.  They  are  made  of  a  size  to 
hold,  when  filled,  just  one  pound  of  honey.  They 
are  manufactured  all  in  one  piece,  being  sold  in 
the  flat  by  the  hundred,  and  merely  have  to  be 
folded ;  the  thin  shavings  left  in  three  of  the 
corners,  after  grooving,  l^ing  sufficient  to  hold 
them  together  when  the  dovetailed  ends  are 
joined.  It  is  necessary  to  wet  the  joints  before 
folding,  or  they  are  liable  to  break ;  by  the  nse 
of  a  block,  however,  they  can  be  folded  perfectly 
true  without  risk  of  breakage,  and  if  a  little 
thin  glue  be  used  in  the  joints  of  the  sections 
they  are  much  strengthened  thereby,  although,  if 
no  glue  be  used,  the  bees  will  propolise  the 
joints  together,  and  make  them  sufficiently  firm. 
They  have  to  be  furnished  witb  the  conib  founda¬ 
tion  treated  of  in  the  last  article,  and  are  placed 
in  crates  on  the  top  of  bar  frame  hives  when 
honey  is  coming  in  freely,  the  bees  r^ily 
storing  their  suiplpii  honey  in  them.  Strips  of 
wood,  zinc,  or  tin  are  placed  between  each  seo- 
tloji  boR,  wliich  liusai’<M  flii|(§e8^,'^d  even  thick- 
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ness  of  combs ;  without  these  separmtors  the 
combs  would  be  built  out  beyond  the  width  of 
the  section,  and  cause  much  trouble  in  removal. 
Sections  are  also  worked  in  the  body  of  the 
hive,  being  placed  in  wide  frames  next  the  brood 
nest,  a  sheet  of  queen  excluder  intervening.  By 
this  arrangement  surplus  honey  can  often  be 
obtained  when  the  bees  are  not  disposed  to  store 
at  the  top  of  the  hive.  These  wide  section 
frames  have  only  a  bottom  bar  and  two  ends, 
which  are  kept  firm  by  wood  separators. 

Bbe  veil.  —  Although  many  experienced 
apiarians  perform  all  operations  without  pro¬ 
tection  of  either  veil  or  gloves  it  is  not  wise  for 
the  beginner  to  go  amongst  his  bees  without 
having  at  least  his  face  protected,  as  being  safe 
from  the  possibility  of  being  stung  insures  cool¬ 
ness  and  confidence — qualities  so  essential  to 
the  successful  performance  of  all  operations  with 
bees.  A  bee  veil  can  be  made  of  coarse  net 
about  1  yard  by  18  inches.  The  ends  can  be 
fastened  together  and  a  piece  of  elastic  inserted 
in  a  hem  round  the  top ;  this  will  fit  round  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  the  lower  part  being  tucked  in 
the  ooat  at  the  neck.  The  rim  of  the  hat  will 
keep  the  veil  from  the  face  and  immunity  from 
stings  be  secured.  Bee  veils  can,  however,  be 
purchased  very  cheaply  ready  made,  some  hav 
ing  finely-woven  wire  instead  of  net,  which 
obviates  the  probability  of  the  wind  blowing  the 
veil  against  the  face— an  event  which  a  savage 
bee  will  sometimes  make  the  most  of  by  taking 
the  opportunity  of  inserting  its  sting  in  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  the  apiarians  face.  Another 
very  useful  companion  to  the  bee-keeper  is  the 

Smoker,  by  the  use  of  which  bees  can  be  sub¬ 
dued  and  handled  with  impunity.  It  consists  of 
a  tin  tube  with  bellows  attached.  Lighted 
touch- wood,  brown  'paper,  or  fustian  rags  are 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  the  smoke 
from  which  is  puffed  by  the  bellows  as  required 
into  any  part  of  the  hive.  The  effect  of  blowing 
smoke  amongst  the  bees  is  to  cause  them  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey — a  precaution  they  always 
take  on  being  alarmed.  It  is  found  that  they 
will  seldom  sting  when  in  this  gorged  state.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  make  them  harmless,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  puff  into  the  hive  a  little  smoke 
from  the  smoker  a  minute  or  so  before  commenc¬ 
ing  operations  upon  a  hive,  care  being  taken  not 
to  give  an  overdose  of  smoke  so  as  to  stupefy 
them.  Sprinkling  bees  with  their  syrup  also 
has  a  very  soothing  effect.  They  busy  themselves 
in  licking  up  the  syrup,  and  seem  to  forget  their 
ai!ger.  If  the  smoker  ^  placed  on  end,  the  fuel 
will  continue  to  burn  a  long  time,  there  being 
sufficient  draught  through  the  tube  to  keep  it 
smouldering. 

Queen  excluders  consist  of  sheets  of  sine 
having  rectangular  perforations,  these  perfora¬ 
tions  being  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  worker 
bees  to  pass  through  them,  but  being  too  small 
to  admit  the  queen  or  drones.  A  sheet  of  ex¬ 
cluder  zinc  is  fixed  to  a  frame,  which  can  be 
dropped  into  the  hive  at  any  part  desired,  thus 
confining  the  queen  to  as  many  bars  of  comb  as 
deemed  necessary  for  brood  rearing.  The 
workers  pass  through  the  perforations  into  the 
honey  chamber  and  store  their  surplus  honey 
there  in  frames  or  sections,  which  are  removed 
as  filled.  8.  S.  G. 

Box  north. 


Do  pigs  pay  ?— So  asks  J.  Edward  Vaux 
in  Gardening.  Yes,  they  do.  and  right  well. 
Let  Mr.  Qrunter  grind  his  own  Barley,  then  yon 
know  he  has  it.  If  he  has  plenty  to  eat,  clean 
water  to  drink,  and  a  dry  bed,  with  run  each 
day  in  field,  a  road  just  to  pick  up  a  bit  of  soii, 
he  wants  no  more,  and  will  pay  good  interest 
for  trouble  Pardon  me,  but  never  measure 
food,  always  use  the  scale.  I  know  some  millers 
do  not  like  it,  but  I  know  a  reason. — Mole. 

I  read  with  great  interest  in  your  paper  the 
experience  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Vaux  with  his  pigs. 
I  cannot  see  what  be  has  gained  by  fatting  his 
own  pigs.  Yon  can  buy  a  fat  pig  16  score  12  lbs. 
(312  lbs.)  at  9s.  per  score,  which  is  a  fraction 
under  6^d.  per  lb. ;  and  if  be  weighs  his  meat 
as  he  is  putting  it  in  salt,  and  again  when  it  is 
dry,  he  will  find  that  a  penny  per  lb.  will  be 
under  the  mark  to  allow  for  sinking  weight. 
The  market  price  of  barley  meal,  I  believe,  is 
1 3s.  per  sack—  of  course,  that  will  make  a  great 
difference.  I  think  barley  meal  will  prepuce 
the  cheapest  meat,  but  Indian  wBl  faj 

pig  quickest.  Fattliig  pigs 


during  cheese-making ;  cottagers  will  not  reap 
much  benefit  by  them.  I  knew  a  working  man 
who  rented  a  quarter  acre  of  ground  and  raised 
a  lot  of  Parsnips ;  he  boiled  them  and  mixed 
them  with  Indian  meal,  and  sold  bis  two  pigs  to 
the  butcher  at  11s.  per  score.  Tliose  pigs  paid 
him  £2,  but  pigs  were  dear  then. — Son  of 
Adam. 


POULTRY. 


Diarrhoea.  —  Notice.  —  You  will  nearly 
always  find  with  Brahmas  that  the  feathers  or 
fioff  about  the  vent  become  fouled,  but  if  the 
looseness  be  not  great  no  notice  need  be  taken 
of  it,  although,  of  course,  before  exhibiting,  the 
part  most  be  thoroughly  cleanred  with  soap  and 
warm  water.  It  certainly  detracts  from  the 
appearance  of  the  birds,  more  especially  with 
light  Brahmas.  If,  however,  diarrhcEa  is 
decidedly  present  among  the  flock,  they  should 
be  fed  for  a  day  or  two  on  well-boiled  rice 
sprinkled  with  powdered  chalk.  Do  not  give 
them  the  very  cheap  broken  rice  sometimes  sold 
under  the  name  of  *'  chicken  rice,”  but  some 
good  sound  stuff.  Only  give  water  after  meals, 
and  a  very  good  plan  is  to  boil  a  stick  or  two  of 
Cinnamon  in  the  water  and  give  when  cold. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  also  very  good  and  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  rice.  lu  very  severe  cases  the 
patient  must  be  confined  in  a  warm  dry  place, 
and  a  pill  consisting  of  equal  parts  powdered 
chalk  and  barley -meal,  moistened  with  spirits  of 
camphor,  should  be  given  morning  and  evening 
Food  and  drink  as  a^ve, — Andalusian. 

Breeding  pigeons.— 1  should  feel  obliged  If  any 
correspondent  would  favour  me  with  a  remedy  for  the 
following;-!  keep  a  number  of  pigeons,  blue  rocks, 
dragons.  Ac., but  1  never  can  get  any  young  ones.  1  flod 
eggs  deserted,  young  pigeons  dead  in  the  nest,  Ac.,  but 
none  brought  to  maturity.  What  can  be  the  reason?— 
T.  H.  B.  H. 

Aylesbury  ducke.— I  bought  some  white  Ayles¬ 
bury  ducks,  they  have  red  legs  and  light  beaks.  !  am 
told  they  are  not  pure,  and  ought  to  have  light  legs.  I 
should  be  glad  if  someone  would  give  me  some  informa* 
tion  on  the  subject.  Some  of  them  lay  blue  eggs.— O.  C. 
Smith. 

Beet  fowls.- Dorkinn  are  the  best  birds  for  table 
purposes,  as  they  carry  a  large  quantity  of  white  meat, 
but  they  are  not  good  layers  in  confinement,  and  being 
deUcate  they  are  dilBcuU  to  rear.  The  best  crou  for  the 
table  are  Game  and  Dorkings,  as  they  make  cspital  table 
bir^  and  are  ready  to  kill  it  ten  weeks  old,  but  can  be 
kept  much  longer.— A.  M.  li. 

DiarrhCBS  In  fowls. —The  best  cure,  and  one  I  have 
always  found  most  successful,  for  fowls  suffering  from 
diarrhoea  is  brandy  mixed  with  barley  meal  and  made 
into  pills.  should  be  given  twice  a  day  until  the 
fowls  are  cured.—  A.  M.  11. 

Silver  pheasants. — Would  anyone  kindly, tell  me 
of  the  right  colour  of  a  silver-pencilled  pheasant  cook?  I 
got  one  sent  me  and  its  plumsge  is  brown,  silver  tail,  red 
ears,  and  white  and  dark  head.— W.  B. 


AQUARIA; 

MANAGEMENT  OF  AN  AQUARIUM. 

If  A.  B.  B.”  desires  to  be  saccessful  in  the 
management  of  a  fresh  water  aquarium,  he  must 
bear  in  mind  the  principles  on  which  aquaria 
are  established,  namely,  that  the  animal  and 
vegetable  life  must  balance  each  other,  also  that 
the  situation  is  very  important,  whether  placed 
in  a  north  or  south  aspect,  and  also  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  room  in  which  the  aquarium  is 
situated.  As  I  was  very  sucoessfnl  about  twenty 
years  ago  with  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
aquaria,  I  will  give  the  result  of  my  experience. 
In  the  first  pla^,  avoid  putting  in  soil ;  let  only 
coarse  sand,  or,  better  s'ill,  fine  shingle  (well 
washed  and  free  from  sea-salt)  be  put  in  to  the 
extent  of  2  inches  or  3  inches  at  the  bottom ; 
put  in  the  plants  some  time  before  introducing 
the  fishes,  in  order  that  the  oxygen  given  out  by 
the  growing  plants  may  be  able  to  support  fish 
life.  2ad.  Begin  with  only  a  few  fish,  one  or 
two  to  the  gallon  is  quite  sufficient,  and  these 
must  be  only  small  ones,  as  minnows,  stickle¬ 
backs,  or  very  small  goldfish  or  carp  are  the 
best.  3rd.  Avoid  changing  the  water,  and  put 
in  clear  water ;  rain  water,  if  clean,  is  the  b^t, 
except  in  towns ;  but  spring  water,  if 
not  too  bard,  will  do  very  well.  Should 
the  green  confervoid  g^wth  appear  on  the 
glass,  only  remove  the  growth  from  the  front 
glass  with  a  piece  of  sponge  fastened  on  to  a  stick, 
os  an  old  nail  brush  tied  on  to  a  piece  of  wood 
al  one  end.  The  green  growth  on  the  stones 
should  not  be  removed,  as  it  tends  more  than 

other  plant  to  keep  up  the  oxygen,  fo*  the  ^ 
^  of  the  fish  depends  upon  plMxty 


in  the  water.  4th.  A  south  aspect  is  the  ! 
place  to  have  an  aquarium  in ;  east  istbebea,u 
the  morning  sun  is  Iteneficial;  the  mid-dsyianit 
summer  causes  the  fish  to  gasp,  and  tends  to  czut 
too  much  vegetable  growth.  5th.  Vslliscehi 
spiralis  is  the  best  water  plant;  Hydrochzrumot- 
sue  ran®  (Frogbit)  is  a  very  good  and  intern:- 
ing  plant,  though  much  lik^  by  water  siaiii 
Anaebaris  Alsinastrum  (Water  Thyme)  is  alic  i 
good  plant  for  giving  off  oxygen,  bat  grovi 
rather  too  fast,  and  has  a  tendency  to  choke 
the  tank  ;  put  in  at  first,  the  aquariam  will  bt 
sooner  able  to  support  fish  life,  and,  if  grovii; 
quickly,  might  gradually  be  taken  oat  ss  thl 
VallUneria  increases  in  growth.  Some  of  fii 
Lemn®  (Duckweeds)  may  be  put  in  as  eoc&u 
they  grow  in  the  various  ponds  aronnd,andvill  be 
interesting  and  useful  for  a  few  weeks, especialij 
if  microscopical  subjects  are  desired.  6tb.  lit 
feeding  the  fish,  Mr.  C.  P.  Stewart's  saggeiticntf 
last  week,  namely,  dried  beef  steak,  is  a  very  gocc 
one.  Do  not,  however,  give  bread  if  the  water  it  te 
be  kept  clean  and  not  thick,  as  bread  easily  decce 
poses,  and  if  given,  the  excess  should  be  remortc 
in  a  few  hours.  6th.  A  few  snails  are  osefoi  i 
much  green  growth  comes  on  the  gists,  bet 
beware  of  introducing  the  common  pond  laJ 
(Lymnea  stagnalis),  as  be  will  eat  anythirea 
the  shape  of  vegetable  life,  and  is  very  food  cf 
VallUneria  and  Frogbit.  PlanorbU  comeot  (the 
horny  coil  shell)  and  Paludina  vivipaia  are  goed 
snails,  and  clear  the  glass  of  the  conferra. 
growth,  but  in  an  irregular  way ;  the  spoege  oc 
the  stick  I  have  mentioned  will  still  be  necetoj 
for  the  front  glass  in  order  to  have  a  good  riev 
of  the  interior.  Very  few  snails  are,  howertr. 
required  if  sunlight  is  kept  out  of  theaqaarios 
except  for  about  one  hour  early  in  the  monar^' 
If  these  rules  are  attended  to,as  **  A.  B.  B.^giiri 
experience  he  will  find  out  the  aquariam  to  be 
a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure,  and  oot  oc« 
of  mortification  and  loss  of  time.  Before  ceo- 
eluding,  allow  me  to  warn  “A.B.  B.” 
introducing  the  beetle  called  the  water  tiger,  u 
he  is  a  most  carnivorous  creature  and  the  htTi 
will  kill  all  the  fish.  A  few  caddis  flies  intbru 
beautiful  and  curious  cases,  also  the  aqostir 
diving  spiders  are  most  interesting  and  barmlc^ 
If  newts  are  put  in,  or  tadpoles,  a  piece  of  cok 
(flat)  must  be  allowed  to  float  on  the  sorfaceof  | 
the  water.  A  piece  of  glass  raised  about  half 
an-inch  above  the  rim  is  useful  to  keep  the 
dust  out  of  the  water  and  prevent  evaporatio! 
Of  course,  when  the  water  becomes  low  fn® 
evaporation  a  little  more  must  be  added  at  tbi 
same  temperature  as  the  room  in  which  the 
aquarium  is  situated.  In  the  winter,  jJaw 
the  tank  out  of  reach  of  frost,  especially  cc 
cold  nights,  or  an  ugly  crack  in  the  glsM  nu; 
cause  the  loss  of  most  of  the  creatares  in  il< 
aquarium,  and  make  such  a  mess  of  the  roc® 
that  the  aquarium  will  be  considered  a  noiiaDoe 
Should  the  aquarium  ever  require  cletningoc^ 
or  rearranging,  draw  off  the  water  with  i 
syphon,  and  be  careful  not  to  remove  the  gr^ 
moss  growing  on  the  stones,  but  if  it  i*  rathff 
dirty  or  decayed,  carefully  wash  these  stoco  u 
a  stream  of  clean  water,  and  then  replsoe 
in  the  tank.  I  have,  I  believe,  mentioned  sll  ik 
necessary  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
and  managing  an  aquarium,  and  as  they  sR 
the  result  of  some  five  years’  experience,  I  trw 
that  ••  A.  B.  B.”  will  be  successful  in  hii  efiora 
I  am  sure  he  will  find  the  study  of  the 
and  vegetable  life  I  have  mentioned  o® 
interesting  and  instruotive. 

W.  J.  LANCASTEB. 

- If  **  Ck>n8tant  Reader,”  will 

the  following  details,  I  think  he  cannot  i*i 
be  successful.  Cover  the  bottom  of 
rium  with  a  layer  of  silver  sand, 
clean  as  possible,  and  nob  less  than 
depth,  and  on  this  an  inch  of  shingle  or : 
pebbles  will  prevent  the  fish  from  i, 

sand.  Vallisneria  spiralis  is  a  good  j, 

rather  dear,  and  I  should  recommends  vane  y 
follows,  which  I  have  seen  growing  and  now 

ess.  Vallisneria  spiralis,  Alisma  nata^ 

riophyllum  spicatnm.  Ranunculus  aquaUW. 

Anacharis  Alsinastrum.  If  these  cannot  w  p 
cured  nearer  home,  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  BirkenW  -  ^ 
Sale,  Manchester,  will  supply  them 
I  should  advise  *•  Constant  Reader  to 
several  plants  of  Vallisneria,  as  ma^ 
failures  complained  of  are  to  be  tiac^ 

I  insufficient  supply  of  plant  life.  Td®  P 
should  be  plants  in  the  sand,  andtlw  ^Jg^^ 

'  pebblee  added  afterwards.  After 
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A  LONDON  GBEENHOUSE. 

To  spend  an  hoar  in  a  greenhonse  in  the  heart 
of  the  west  end  of  London,  and  to  note  with  a 
keen  interest  every  detail  of  its  succesefal  con- 
stToction  and  management,  cannot  fail  to  convey 
a  great  deal  of  instruction,  even  more  intelligible 
perhaps  to  an  old  hand  like  the  writer,  than  to 
a  nonce,  and  some  of  the  hints  so  obtained  on 
the  25th  of  the  present  month,  transcribed  by 
kind  permission,  may  be  of  ose  to  the  readers  of 
Gabdenikg  Illubtbatsd.  The  greenhouse  to 
be  described,  like  others  seen  in  l^ndon  houses 
(bat  more  often  empty  and  destitute  of  flowers 
than  otherwise),  opens  from  the  staircase  upon  the 
flat  roof  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  It  may, 
perhaps,  with  more  exactness  be  called  a  fernery, 
though  it  contains  many  plants  other  than  Ferns, 
and  the  object  of  the  owner  being  not  to  cultivate 
a  few  plants  only,  but  to  create  a  beautiful 
artutie  effect — a  picture,  in  fact,  of  living  foliage 
and  flower— it  was  determined  not  to  grow 
them  exclasively  in  pots,  but  to  plant  out  suit¬ 
able  sob j  acts  in  permanent  raised  borders.  The 
lurfaoes  of  these  borders  being  broken  and 
di versified  with  stonework,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  little  nooks  and  dells  with  level  stretches 
between,  all  furnished  with  varied  forms  of 
plant  life,  for  though  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
London,  there  are  plenty  of  plants  to  choose 
from  that  will  not  only  exist,  but  thrive  with  the 
utmost  luxuriance.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
by  way  of  preparation  for  building  the  green¬ 
house  was  to  strengthen  the  joists  which  were 
to  support  the  weighty  superstructure,  with  its 
heating  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  boiler  and  four 
pipes.  These  provide  for  the  flow  and  return  of 
the  water,  and  being  placed  beneath  the  orna¬ 
mental  iron  gratings  of  the  central  pathway,  are 
scarcely  noticed,  and  appear  to  do  their  work 
tborougbly  well.  The  structure*  itself  has  a 
span- roof,  and  being  glased  with  ordinary  horti¬ 
cultural  glass,  ample  provision  is  made  for  as 
much  light  and  air  as  surrounding  buildings  and 
smoky  chimneys  will  admit 

A  Most  Impobtant  Point 
of  construction  was  next  detailed— the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  borders  which  extend  on  each  side  of 
the  pathway  the  whole  length  of  the  bouse.  To 
prevent  any  percolation  of  damp  to  the  room 
below,  a  lining  of  sheet  lead  covering  the  floor 
snd  reaching  up  the  aides  as  far  as  the  lights, 
was  first  of  all  found  to  be  necessary.  Upon 
this  impervious  floor  the  foundation  of  the 
borders  was  made  by  inverting  some  dozens  of 
common  flower-pots  of  varions  sizes  in  different 
positions  and  heights  to  give  the  effect  of  an 
uneven  surface,  and  the  interstices  everywhere 
to  a  considerable  depth  were  then  filled  in  with 
su  abundance  of  broken  pot-sherds  to  allow  for 
free  and  ample  drainage.  It  is  to  this  simple 
device  for  preventing  stagnant  moisture  that  the 
ownsr  of  the  greenbonee  attributes  in  great 
measure  his  suooess  in  plant  culture.  Two  tons 
of  tufa  brought  from  Matlock  and  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  form  the  rockwork,  and  the  whole  of  the 
•pace  was  then  filled  in  with  prepared  soil  com¬ 
posed  of  good  peat  and  loam  with  coarse  sand 
to  keep  it  open.  The  walls,  both  at  the  ends 
wd  sides  of  the  struotnre,  wherever  such  _ 
was  possible,  were  wired  and  filled  in 
with  rough  peat,  in  which  many  kinds  of  small 
rerni  and  other  suitable  plants  are  content  to 
flourish.  To  complete  the  house,  an  abundant 
wpply  of  water  was  laid  on,  so  that  at  all  times 
K  is  easy,  when  needful,  to  syringe  freely. 
Opportunity  is  thus  given  to  form  a  tiny  limpid 
pool  in  one  of  the  miniature  dells  surrounded  by 
•ocks  which  are  clothed  with  lycopods  and 
P]^fDl  sedges  and  creeping  plants,  and  as  one 
gazing  at  the  wild  luxuriance  of  broad- 
WTO  Palms  and  tall  feathery  Ferns  crossing 
intertwining  with  a  waving  drapery  of 
cr^g  Pig,  with  climbing  Paesion  Flowers 
jna  dark  waxy  foliage  of  Hoya  oamosa  clinging 
m  root,  and  an  undergrowth  of 

■wblsd  leaves  of  Begonia  and  delicate  Fern 
the  mind  is  fill^  with  astonishment,  and 
for^  to  exclaim— Can  this  be 


sioned  by  a  lack  of  the  judicious  use  of  the 
pruning  knife. 

Plants  Most  Suitable. 

Taking  in  detail  some  of  the  plants  which  have 
been  found  most  sucoessfuLtbe  following  maybe 
specially  noted ;— Of  dwarf  Palms  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Latania  borbonica(sometime8  known 
as  Livistona  sinensis)  occupies  a  central  position 
and  stretches  its  broad  fronds  across  the  path¬ 
way,  and  its  luxuriaflce  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  on  removing  part  of 
the  border  to  rectify  a  defect  of  drainage  it 
was  found  to  have  sent  out  masses  of  roots  to 
the  very  doorway.  Oorypha  australis  and  Chamse- 
rope  Fortune!  have  also  succeeded  well. 
Dracaenas  of  various  kinds  thrive  and  flower, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Hedychium  Gard- 
nerianum,  from  which  the  flower  spikes  had  not 
long  been  cut,  showed  by  its  gnarled  and  knotty 
rhizome  a  growth  of  many  years.  The  Passion 
Flower  (P.  prineeps),  train^  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  is  the  only  species,  though  several  have 
been  tried,  which  has  succeeded  well,  but  this, 
when  in  bloom,  is  the  admiration  of  all  be¬ 
holders,  though  it  keeps  within  due  limits.  But 
its  neighbour,  the  beautiful  Wax  Flower  (Hoya 
carnosa)  is  a  marvel  of  healthy  growth,  stretching 
out  long  arms  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the 
other,  and  blooming  in  its  season  to  great  per¬ 
fection.  Snob  plants  as  these  require  the  root 
room  allowed  by  planting  in  the  free  border  and 
well  repay  such  generous  treatment ;  but  it  is 
necessary  in  permanent  planting  to  be  careful 
in  the  choice  of  subjects.  An  Indiarubber  tree 
thus  planted  in  one  comer  became  so  voracious 
in  its  demands  on  the  soil  that  in  spite  of  its 
great  beauty  as  a  specimen  it  had  to  removed. 
A  warning  word  is  also  needed  about  a  certain 
picturesque  weed  which  is  often  accidentally 
introduced  into  ferneries  and  which  justifies  its 
name — Marchantia  poly  morpha — by  the  different 
forms  it  assumes,  and  whiob  in  certain  stages  so 
nearly  resembles  a  very  dwarf  crested  species  of 
Pteris  that  the  gardener  is  tempted  toenconrage 
its  growth,  to  his  great  after-sorrow,  as  it  creeps 
on  and  on,  choking  all  the  more  delicate  plants 
iu  its  relentless  wav.  Different  varieties  of 
Begonia  Rex  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
structure  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
and  their  semi-climbing  habit  is  in  general  not 
sufficiently  recognised.  A  small  species  threw 
a  spray  of  its  variegated  leaves  over  a  rough 
broken  stock  of  a  tree  Fern  in  a  way  at  once 
charming  and  suggestive,  and  others,  clamber¬ 
ing  up  the  stone-work  and  rooting  at  intervals 
in  the  soft  rich  soil,  auflSciently  proved  their 
scandent  nature.  Hanging  pots  and  baskets  are 
used  to  add  to  the  general  effect,  and  amongst 
these,  a  fine  plant  of  Hoemanthus  puniceus 
attracted  special  attention.  Many  species  of 
Adiantum  and  Pteris,  Davallia  and  Polypodium, 
made  up  the  undergrowth  of  Ferns,  and  a 
specially  fine  plant  of  the  accommodating  Cyrto- 
mium  falcatum,  which  finds  itself  at  home  under 
such  different  conditions  of  temperature,  filled 
an  appropriate  niche.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  every  plant  successfully  tried  in 
this  London  conservatory,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that,  amongst  failures,  were  many  species  of  gold 
and  silver  Ferns,  which  require  a  drier  atmos¬ 
phere  than  others  of  their  kind.  A  plant  struo- 
ture  such  as  this  cannot  be  maintained  in  good 
order  without  the  constant,  loving  care  of  a 
practical  gardener,  and  it  should  not  be 
attempted  where  such  daily  tending  is  likely  to 
become  irksome  or  to  be  neglect.  But  for 
those  who  can  and  like  to  give  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  no  pleasure  is  greater,  no  influence 
more  soothing,  than  that  of  the  successful  culture 
of  plants,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  true  still  more  in 
London  than  in  the  country.  A  structure  such 
as  the  above,  with  its  hearing  apparatus,  must 
necessarily  be  an  expensive  luxury.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why 

Hardy  Plants  and  Ferns 
should  not  be  employed  to  obtain  the  same  kind 
of  pictorial  effect  at  much  less  cost.  A  good  use 
of  the  finer  forms  of  common  Ivy  alone  will  give 
results  as  beautiful  in  their  way  as  will  any 


growth  I.  .  dwi^f  to  Plm. 


humilis  and  0.  Fortunei),  and  Aloes  require  no 
heat,  but  only  protection  from  wind,  to  grow  them 
to  perfection.  Hardy  Ferns,  British  and  foreign, 
have  been  cultivated  under  such  conditions  with 
excellent  results,  and  an  experienced  grower  of 
these  found  one  grand  element  of  suooess  to 
consist  in  covering  the  ventilators  with  remov¬ 
able  pieces  of  coarse  woollen  knitting  of  home 
manufacture,  and  so  filtering  the  air  which 
passed  through  them,  leaving  the  smuts  on  the 
outside.  Homely  oontrivanoes  of  this  kind— the 
outcome  of  enthusiasm — lessen  the  difficulties 
while  they  add  to  the  charm  of  the  enterprise. 
Given  a  well  planned  and  ventilated  glass 
structure,  much  could  be  done— believe  it — 
without  a  heating  apparatus  at  all.  The  actual 
warmth  of  London  compared  with  that  of  the 
country  is  great,  and  the  proportionate  dryness 
of  atmosphere  may  be  set  against  fog  and  smoke. 
There  are  hardy  flowering  plants  and  bulbs  of 
many  kinds  which  might  be  made  available. 
Iris,  Carnations,  and  Chrysanthemums  are  all 
well  known  to  be  smoke-proof.  Clematis  is  raid, 
on  the  best  authority,  to  have  bloomed  within 
late  years  in  the  heart  of  London.  I  myself  saw 
during  the  past  autumn  a  Passion  Flower  (P. 
coerulea)  in  full  vigour  of  growth  in  a  dingy 
street  in  the  parish  of  Bloomsbury.  If  these  and 
such  as  these  were  given  the  shelter  of  glass,  with 
proper  air  and  culture,  is  there  any  g(^  reason 
why  they  should  not  thrive  in  a  town  as  well  as 
Hedyohium  or  Passi flora  princeps  ?  Be  (his  as 
it  may,  the  subject  is  worth  consideration,  and 
the  pioneer  in  this  phase  of  town  gardening 
would  do  good  work,  and  by  giving  his  experience 
both  as  to  failures  and  successes,  would  doubt¬ 
less  earn  the  gratitude  of  many,  who  would 
willingly  follow  the  lead  if  they  knew  bow  to  set 
about  it.  K.  L.  D. 


ROSES. 

11289.— Planting  dwarf  Roses.—**  Be¬ 
ginner  ”  must  lose  no  time  with  his  dwarf  Roses 
or  the  Manetti,  which  he  says  are  dying  in  con- 
s^uenoe  of  his  man  not  planting  them  suffi- 
oiently  deep  to  cover  the  union  of  the  bud  with 
the  stock.  Remove  them  at  once,  very  carefully ; 
prepare  a  hole  for  each  18  inches  deep  ;  in  the 
bottom  plaoe  a  shovelful  of  rich  decomposed 
farmyard  manure ;  over  this  a  little  fine  soil,  and 
then  plant  the  bush  so  that  the  union  will  be 
just  2  inches  below  the  surface  when  the  soil  is 
levelled  in ;  then  add  more  soil  and  a  mulch  of 
short  manure  on  the  top ;  this  will  soon  revive 
the  plants.  1  have  several  which  1  treated  this 
way  about  six  weeks  baok,  and  are  doing  well. 
This  mistake  is  frequently  made  by  professional 
gardeners  as  well  as  amateurs.  It  is  not  that 
they  were  planted  above  the  proper  level  at  first, 
but  it  is  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  soil  which 
always  takes  place  however  firmly  yon  may  plant, 
and  especially  after  a  rainy  period.— Wm. 
Phillips,  Hoola,  CKexter. 

-  As  these  are  not  deep  enough  in  the 

ground  you  can  easily  put  some  soil  round  the 
collars  of  the  plants.  I  question  whether  in 
your  case  the  depth  of  planting  is  the  reason 
that  the  Roses  are  dying.  Perhaps  they  were 
too  long  out  of  the  ground  and  got  too  much 
dried  up.  A  few  plants  would  be  sure  to  die  if 
that  was  the  case.— J.  D.  B. 

11313.— Striking  Rose  cuttings.— “J. 
H.”  asks  for  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
striking  Rose  cuttings,  and  the  right  time  for 
doing  the  same.  Much  has  l^en  written 
of  late  in  Gardening  on  this  subject.  Many 
different  dates  and  methods  have  been  suggef- 
ted,  and  it  is  true  that  plants  have  been  raised 
from  cuttings  put  in  during  each  of  the  months 
in  the  year,  but  the  failures  have  far  exceeded 
the  successes.  Some  Roses,  such  as  Charles 
Lawson,  John  Hopper,  Madam  Plan  tier  do  well 
if  inserted  in  spring,  say  at  March  pruning, 
which  should  take  place  about  the  20rii  of  the 
month,  but  the  majority  of  Roses  do  best  when 
put  in  during  the  month  of  November.  The 
truth  is,  much  depends  upon  the  quality  or 
strength  of  the  cutting  and  the  man  who 
operates  upon  riie  same.  Select  a  plot  on  a 
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south  border  of  light  soil  and  have  plenty  of 
■and  at  hand  ;  open  trenches  a  foot  apart,  suf- 
fioiently  deep  to  hold  at  least  three  parts  of  the 
catting  underground;  throvr  in  some  sand  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trench ;  stick  in  the  cuttings 
until  they  rest  firm  on  the  bottom,  and  let  them 
be  about  6  inches  apart  in  the  roirs  ;  close  up 
the  trench  with  the  soil  that  comes  out  of  the 
next  opening  and  press  all  down  firmly  round 
the  cutting.  In  preparing  them  select  only  ripe 
strong  wood,  and  if  they  can  be  taken  off  with 
a  heel  of  old  wood  so  much  the  better ;  about 
Christmas  put  up  a  shelter  to  keep  the  east 
winds  from  the  bed. — Wif.  Phillips,  Hoole^ 
Che  iter. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


HKPATICAS. 

Hepatica  is  a  title  derived  from  the  Greek, 
which,  translated,  brings  ns  down  to  the  plain 
spoken  name  of  Liverwort.  In  fact,  this  humble 
herb  was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Noble  Liver* 
wort,  from  the  supposed  sovereign  value  of  its 
medicinal  properties.  But  though  in  our  day  it 
has  dropped  out  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  it  has  not 
dropped  out  of  the  affections  of  all  true  lovers 
of  spring  flowers,  and  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  renewed  search  and  inquiry  for  all  the 
best  garden  varieties.  Our  American  cousins, 
whose  notions  in  general  run  in  more  modem 
grooves  than  do  ours,  keep  to  the  same  idea;  but 
with  more  exactness  call  the  Hepatica  the 
Liver-leaf  Anemone,  for  two  very  good  reasons 
— to  separate  it  from  the  true  Hepaticaoor  Liver¬ 
worts,  to  which  belong  the  green  Lichen-like 
Marchantias,  so  troublesome  in  damp  situations 
in  our  gardens  and  flower  pots  ;  and  also  to  give 
it  its  place  in  the  family  of  plants  to  which  it 
rightly  belongs.  It  has  long  been  a  moot  point 
as  to  whether  Hepatioas  should  form  a  genus  by 
themselves,  or  whether  they  are  true  Anemones. 
The  disoovery,  in  recent  years,  of  a  Kashmirian 
Anemone  (A.  Falooneri)  closely  related  to  the 
common  Hepatica,  but  with  sufficient  difference 
to  characterise  it  as  an  Anemone,  sets  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  rest,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
and  expunges  Hepatica  altogether,  except  as 
a  specific  name.  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  botanical  fact  of  no  general 
interest,  but  only  last  week  it  was  casually  com¬ 
plained  of  to  the  writer  that  Hepatioas  in  all  the 
foreign  catalogues  were  called  Anemone*,  which 
is  apt  to  cause  disappointment  to  any  purchasers 
ignorant  of  their  kinship.  Laying  aside  this 
point  for  the  present,  there  are  but  two  distinct 
kinds,  which  can,  from  a  gardening  standpoint, 
be  called  species  of  Hepatica.  These  are  the 
common  Hepatica  (H.  triloba)  in  all  its  varieties, 
single  and  double,  so  familiar  in  our  gardens, 
and  its  fine  Hungarian  oongeno*,  ■nmetirnes 
called  the  great  or  large  flowered  HepaHca  (u 
angulosa).  Another  American  speoies  (  H.  aouti- 
loba),  with  pointed  instead  of  round  lobed  leaves, 
is  regarded  by  botanists  as  possibly  distinct  and 


Aubreiia  deltoides. 


is  also  quoted  in  catalogues,  but,  except  for  those 
especially  interested  in  such  minute  differences, 
it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation,  being,  in 
decorative  value,  perhaps  less  rather  than  more 
to  be  desired  than  the  ordinary  Hepatica. 

The  Common  Hepatica  (H.  triloba) 
is  a  native  of  many  parts,  both  ofHBurope  and 
of  North  America,  wnich  has  poss^lyU^w  o  \,1 


adoption  of  H.  americana  as  a  species,  but  since 
this  is  ignored  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  his  North 
American  flora,  we  may  safely  take  it  to  be  a 
synonym,  a  fact  to  be  noted  by  those  who  search 
the  catalogues  for  new  species  to  add  to  their 
collections.  In  a  wild  state  the  flowers  of  this 
Hepatica  are  single,  and  are  found  of  various 
shsides  of  blue,  pink,  and  purple,  ranging  in 
either  colour  to  nearly  white.  If  memory  serves 
me  aright,  it  was  rather  rare  to  meet  with  a  pure 
white  in  the  North  American  woods,  where  these 
brave  little  plants  are  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
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spring,  appearing  often  while  the  remains  of 
the  snow  banks  linger  stiH  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest.  In  English  gardens,  from  early  times, 
Hepatioas  of  many  hues— rose,  pale  pink,  blue, 
purple,  violet.,  variegated  and  white,  are  on 
record,  and  all  of  these  are  probably  still  to  be 
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found,  though  it  is  hard  to  get  universal  concord 
as  to  the  naming  of  any  colour.  For  example,  1 
venture  to  des^be,  to  my  mind  more  appro¬ 
priately,  as  rose  coloured,  the  tint  commonly 
spoken  of  as  red.  The  white  Hepatica  is  found 
in  two  varieties,  the  one  with  red  tipped  stamens, 
the  other  with  white,  a  peculiarity  often  to  be 
notioed  in  white  flowers.  There  is  also  a  fine 
mauve  variety  named  H.  Barlowi. 

Double  Hepaticas. 

The  earliest  doable  variety  in  cultivation 
seems  to  have  been  the  doable  blue,  of  the  origin 
of  whi^h  little  is  known,  but  it  had  the  credit 
in  Gerard's  time  of  having  been  received  from 
Italy.  It  is  more  delicate  in  constitution  th^i 
the  doable  rose,  which  is  apparently  the  most 
robust  of  any,  and  which  was  proi^bly  intro- 
later,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  as  far 
“  by  either  Gerard  or  Parkinson.  A 

doable  whltv  Tr^ptica  remains  still  to  bo  raised. 


Rumours  of  suet  Ravine  been  known  at 

some  time  or  other  are .  cropping  up. 

but  they  are  never  autbeA.,,j^ ltl.a  £»<X 
■Uted  on  the  bo»t  nuthon.,  cth«r 

double  vanetiee  aometimee  prw.  ^ 

in  the  autumn,  which  has  probably  .  .  . 

a  belief  in  it*  eiUtenoe.  It  if 
however,  that  we  may  yet  have  to  2 

doable  white  Hepatica,  not  as  an  old  fa^  jirite 
but  as  a  new  and  very  desirable  introduot^"  ’ 
our  gardens.  All  the  above  are  merely  vBri^  .^ 
of  H.  triloba. 


Peruvian  Andes,  found  at  great  elsvsdoos,  u4 
is  a  low-growing  plant,  densely  covsnd  viA 
beautiful  silky  hairs, which  give  it  a  very  mad- 
able  appearance.  The  flower  is  Urge  sod  b 
either  white  or  purple.  I  have  only  seen  t 
of  this  interesting  Hepatica,  but  fnan  tlsi 
should  judge  that  one  day  it  msy  prove  to  biM 
acceptable  addition  to  the  list  of  oar  slptae 
plants.  It  would  seem  needless  to  toocb  opoi 
The  Culture 

of  so  familiar  a  plant  as  the  common  Hepstio, 


The  Great  Hepatica  (H.  angulosa) 

is  a  European  species,  native  to  certain  parts  of 
Hungary,  and  though  similar  in  general  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  common  Hepatica.  is  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  it  by  its  five- lobed  and  indented 
leaves  and  by  the  greater  size  of  all  its  parts. 
Its  large  flowers  are  invariably  of  a  beautiful 
soft  shade  of  blue,  and  it  is  altegether  a  most 
desirable  species  which  will  be  sure,  year  by 
year,  to  find  its  way  into  gardens  where  it  is  at 
present  unknown,  for  in  the  meantime  it  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  a  familiar  plant.  While 
on  the  subject  of  species  of  Hepatica,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  some  readers  to  mention  one 
not  in  cultivation,  but  which  may  eventually 
find  its  way  into  our  gardens — with  what  decora¬ 
tive  effect  must  remain  an  open  question.  This  is 
I  fbe  entire  leaved  Hepatica  (H.  integrifolia)  men 


soil,  though  a  hearty  deep  loam  suits  its  n- 
requirements  best,  but  it  likes  shelter  and  poitis) 
shade,  and  above  all  is  impatient  of  bein^ 
meddled  with.  Who  cannot  remember  the 
famous  clamps  met  with  from  time  to  time  is 
snug  comers  of  some  farm  bouse  or  cottige 
garden,  where  they  have  remained  nndistarbk 
for,  may  be,  a  lifetime  1  And  yet  it  is  not  reiy 
uncommon  to  hear  Hepaticas  spoken  of  u  fit 
subjects  for  spring  bedding,  which  involves  t  j 
double  move  every  year.  Conditions  of  sbaie 
and  shelter  are  also  very  important  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  Hepaticas.  With  hardy  subjects  sod  u 
these— for  no  amount  of  cold  will  hart  tbem- 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  they  will  do  as  well  is 
one,  place  as  another,  and  so  reserve  tbe  best 
positions  in  our  borders  for  more  tender  plsziu;| 
but,  in  so  doing,  we  forget  how  much  better  tbs 
hardy  flowers  would  succeed  under  more  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.  That  this  is  the  ctue  dv 
own  garden  affords  a  proof,  where,  being  expoied 
and  bleak,  Hepaticas  (with  the  exception  of  dm 
solitary  clump  of  double-rose,  which  is  tbi 
hardiest  of  all  and  fairly  well  placed)  will  oot 
thrive  in  spite  of  the  b^t  of  soil  and  bienniii 
surface  dressings ;  but  beneath  the  shelter  of 
my  neighbour’s  wall,  only  a  few  yards  dUtaat, 
magnificent  clumps  excite  my  envy  every  spring. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  coosider 
the  conditions  under  which  they  naturally  gioW|' 
nestling  at  the  roots  of  tall  forest  trees,  whose 
yet  leafless  branches  in  the  spring  time  br^ 
the  force  of  the  cold  winds,  but  do  not  binder  tbe 
sunbeams  from  waking  the  sleeping  flower  bodi 
into  life;  while  later,  the  thick  overhanging 
foliage  casts  a  dense  cool  shadow  on  all  below. 
A  deep  moist  root  hold,  then,  shelter  from  the 
burning  summer  sun,  mulching  with  good  ricb 
soil  every  autumn,  and  after  that  to  be  left  un¬ 
disturbed  year  after  year,  are  tbe  simple  calturul 
rules  which,  if  followed,  will  surely  lead  to  lu^ 
cess.  In  gardens  with  little  or  no  shelter,  or 
where  there  is  a  light  burning  soil,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cultivate 

Hepaticas  in  Pots, 

and  for  the  decoration  of  the  nnheated  gretn- 
house,  they  are  unequalled  in  spring  and  even 
winter,  so  soon  may  they  be  coaxed  by  tbU 
method  into  bloom.  In  my  own  garden  for 
years  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  see  the  flowers  of 
the  great  blue  Hepatica  (H.  angulosa),  bat  tbe 
pertinacity  of  the  slugs  in  eating  off  the  blooms 
just  as  they  are  about  to  open,  is  so  troublesome 
and  annoying,  that,  with  other  reasons,  it  decides 

me  for  the  future  to  give  attention  mainly  to 
Hepaticas  in  pots,  in  which  they  may  be  more 
successfully  grown  under  some  circumstances 
than  in  tbe  open  border.  To  this  end  yoo^ 
plants  should  be  potted  in  small  pots  and  shifted 
on  once  a  year  until  they  are  in  7-incb  or  8-incb 
p^ts,  after  which  they  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  withont  needing  any  farther  disturbance. 
They  should  be  anni^Iy  top  dressed,  however, 
and  carefully  watered  with  soot  water  s^ 
•'^^ded  daring  the  snmmer.  The  pots  should  be 
nftrtvTd*  ^  P®b8  should  be,  under  s 

moi.t.  aiJi  1°  “t 

they  may  be''-*“  ‘•*®  "® 


reaponee.to  «ch-f *  ’here 


proved  by  the  kindneee  *ill 

little  flowete.’«.?^y 

^jjjjThis  plan  answers  » 


fed  by  several  writers. 


Fay 

wUoh*  m<r“DerX  «>e  &^le  Mae  vuiety. 

rn'^na^rg.  ®  «‘«® 

mixture  of  peat  in  the  soi? 
the  doable  rose  as  well  as 
be  suggested,  as  being 
longer  in  bloom  and  beinJP* 
any  ;  but  amongst  the  single  lanre 

blue  Hungarian  species  (H.  iffaneties,  the  ^ 
r  (camea),  the  white  and  fpl®*®)® 
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rill  form  a  choioe  collection.  In  fact,  all  of 
bem  take  very  kindly  to  snob  treatment,  and 
be  eingle  eorte  usually  ripen  abundance  of  seed 
Oder  the  shelter  of  glass,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
sntage,  as  it  alTordi  an  easy  method  of  incroas- 
Dg  the  stock.  Sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  seed 
loes  not  take  so  long  to  germinate  as  otherwise 
i  would,  but  sometimes  it  will  remain  a  whole 
ear  in  the  seed  pan  withont  stirring.  Many 
lew  and  beautiful  shades  of  colour  Imve  been 
aised  from  seed  of  late  years  by  careful  selec- 
ion  and  crossing,  and  the  amateur  will  do  well 
o  interest  himself  in  this  subject.  Seedlings 
vill  probably  flower  the  third  year,  bat,  with 
iireful  cultivation,  are  Eometimes  strong  enough 
0  give  a  few  blooms  the  second  season. 

K.  L.  D. 


Annuals  and  biennials.— It  is  now  time 
a  BOW  many  of  these,  and  especially  those 
Qtended  to  be  used  in  the  general  bedding 
irraogements.  The  endless  varieties  of  good 
linds  of  Pelargonium  have  pushed  to  the  rear 
nany  good  old  annuals  that  twenty  years  ago 
lid  excellent  duty  on  the  parterre,  foremost 
unoDgst  which  may  be  named  Sanvitalia  pro- 
'ambens,  compact  and  dwarf,  with  light  yellow 
lowers  having  a  black  disc ;  Saponaria  calabrica, 
similar  in  habit  of  growth,  but  slightly  taller ; 
Brachycome  iberidifolia,  same  habit  as  the  last, 
but  having  bright  blue  flowers;  Portulacas  of 
several  colours,  but  all  of  low  dense  growth,  and 
alike  suitable  either  for  outer  lines  of  beds  or  for 
massing  in  small  beds;  Silene  pendula  com- 
pacta,  not  unlike  the  Saponaria  just  named,  but, 
owing  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  tufty,  the 
effect  produced  by  the  two  plants  is  very 
different ;  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  bright  yellow 
—in  poor  soil  it  Is  dwarf  and  keeps  in  flower  for 
months.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  many 
kinds  of  annuals  that  may  be  relied  on  for 
summer  bedding,  and  which,  if  used  in  fair  pro¬ 
portion  to  other  kinds,  will  tend  to  obviate  the 
charge  of  skmeness  often  made  against  bedding 
arrangements.  They  should  be  sown  now  on  a 
south  aspect  in  the  opra  garden.  If  lights  can 
be  placed  over  them  till  fairly  well  ont  of  the 
ground,  all  the  better ;  but  after  this  the  more 
they  are  exposed,  the  more  robust  will  be  their 
growth.  If  sown  thinly,  no  transplanting  will 
be  needed  till  they  can  be  placed  in  permanent 
positions.  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phloxes, 
Indian  Pinks,  and  Everlastings  should  also  now 
be  sown  in  frames;  and  Wallflowers,  Antirr¬ 
hinums,  ,Sweet  Williams,  Larkspurs,  Ac ,  in  the 
open  air.  To  guard  against  loss  through  slugs 
and  birds  whilst  the  plants  are  in  the  seedling 
state,  when  possible,  all  the  kinds  should  have 
the  protection  of  frames  or  handlights ;  lacking 
such  structures,  sow  the  seeds  on  a  plot  of  ground 
by  themselves,  and  as  soon  as  sown  sprinkle  the 
ground  thickly  with  wood  ashes  and  soot,  the 
best  preventive  against  injury  from  sings ;  and 
against  injury  from  birds,  net  over  the  entire 
plot. 

Single  Dahlias  from  seed.  —  Many 
owners  of  gardens  anxious  to  grow  these  popnlar 
lowers  appear,  from  numerous  queries asked  from 
time  to  time,  in  donbt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
^ting  them  to  a  size  large  enough  to  flower 
oaring  the  first  season's  growth  from  seed.  I 
^Ul,  therefore,  briefly  relate  the  way  I  treated 
them  last  season,  and  by  which  I  had  a  fine  lot 
of  flowers  most  useful  for  late  summer  and 
aatonm  decoration.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
March  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in 
a  brisk  h^t  of  from  60°  to  70°.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  were  large  enough  to  handle  they  were 
potted  off  Into  3-inch  pots,  which  they  quickly 
filled  with  roots.  They  were  then  transferred 
to  l  ioch  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  in  these 
Vera  plamd  in  a  cold  frame  and  gradually 
loured  to  the  open  air,  and  in  May  were  finally 
planted  out.  Good  sized  holes  were  dug  out, 
some  rotten  manure  was  placed  at  the 
hottom,  and  as  soon  as  planted  a  stoat  stake 
^  placed  to  each,  to  which  the  plant  was 
^sly  tied,  and  a  little  partly  decay^  manure 
placed  over  the  roots.  During  dry  weather  a 
8ood  sotkieg  of  water  was  given,  and  the 
^ths  tied  to  the  stake  as  required.  During 
^ne  and  July  growth  was  rapid,  and  by  the 
‘‘‘finniog  of  August  they  had  a  nice  lot  of  ex- 
P^iiiled  blooms  and  buds,  and  they  oontinusd  to 
P^ooe  a  suooession  until  very  late  in  thr 
**^n.  Indeed,  very  few  flowsra  I  havo  d^r. 
^hivated  have  produced  such  an  abunda^ 


crop  of  flowers.  Of  coarse,  good  established 
roots  started  under  glass,  and  put  out  in  May, 
will  be  the  best  for  earliness  of  flowering,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  get  a  good  display  of  flower 
from  seedlings  the  first  year.  —  J.  Groom, 
HanU, 

Violets  after  bloomlngr.— My  plan  with 
outdoor  Violets  is  as  follows :  After  blooming  is 
over,  in  the  end  of  March  er  the  beginning  of 
April,  I  take  up  selected  stools,  and  divide  them 
into  single  strong  crowns,  leaving  as  much  root 
attached  to  each  as  I  can.  These  are  then 
planted  in  a  border  in  which  vegetables  have 
been  grown  and  for  which  manure  has  been 
plentifully  dug  in.  They  are  planted  in  lines 
across  the  border  18  inches  apart  and  9  inches 
asunder  in  the  line.  I  do  not  dig  the  border 
over  and  then  plant  with  a  trowel ;  my  plan  is 
to  make  an  opening  at  one  end,  which  is  bar- 
rowed  to  the  other  end ;  I  then  dig  and  turn  the 
soil  forward  till  18  inches  have  been  dug,  then  I 
apply  the  line  and  ont  a  deep  notch*  against 
which  I  place  the  young  plants,  planting  low  in 
order  that  the  crown  or  heart  may  ^  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  border  when  finished. 
In  this  notch  I  place  any  material  at  hand,  sueh 
as  clearings  of  the  potting  shed,  old  Cucumber 
soil,  burnt  ashes  (I  bum  all  weeds),  some  coal 
ashes — in  fact,  anything  that  I  think  will  prove 
useful  for  the  purpose.  This  is  kept  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  at  the  side  of  the  border  and  used  as  the 
plants  are  laid  in.  I  then  dig  to  the  proper 
width  between  the  lines,  and  again  cut  a  notch 
for  the  plants  and  so  on  till  all  are  planted.  I 
pot  off  or  put  into  a  nurse  bed  a  few  plants,  such 
as  those  lined  out  for  lifting  to  replace  any  that 
may  by  accident  die ;  but  this  seldom  occurs. 
I  remove  all  runners  as  they  appear.  I  begin 
picking  flowers  in  the  first  week  of  September 
in  abundance  up  till  November,  when  they  get 
scarce,  but  they  furnish  pickings  up  to  March, 
when  there  are  again  plenty  of  flowers. — J.  L. 

Orchis  maonlata. — I  have  been  Interested 
in  the  question  raised  in  one  of  Mr.  Sweet’s 
papers  on  the  subject  of  white  sports  of  Orchis 
msumlata.  I  think  it  may  be  worth  placing  on 
record  that  I,  when  quite  a  boy,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  a  specimen  of  O. 
maculata,  purely  white  in  colour,  withont  any 
purple  spots  on  the  flowers  or  the  purplish 
tinge  nsniu  on  the  perianth.  This  is  fixed  in 
my  memorv,  as  I  dug  up  the  plant  and  had  it 
flowering  in  my  f^arden  for  several  successive 
years  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  type.  I  may 
add  that  the  purple  spots  on  the  leaves  were 
entirely  absent  in  the  plant.— L.  G. 


POLYANTHUSES  NOT  FLOWERING. 

11228. — **  An  Old  Subscriber  ”  is  in  the  way  of 
a  useful  practical  lesson  in  gardening.  Let  him 
compare  the  soil  and  circumstances  of  the  cottage 
gardens  with  his  own.  The  cottage  gardens  may 
have  been  cultivated  for  centuries.  I  know 
several  villages  near  London  where  the  houses 
are  from  200  to  400  years  old.  His  own  garden 
is  moat  probably  new,  taken  in  from  plough  land 
or  from  unoultivated  pasture,  and  he  is  indeed 
lucky  if  the  valuable  top  spit  of  vegetable  soil 
baa  not  been  removed,  leaving  him  nothing  but 
raw  uncultivated  loam  or  clay.  Still  he  need 
not  despair.  With  a  ^ew  garden  the  following 
blunders  are  usually  made  : — The  garden  is  laid 
out  in  permanent  form  before  the  ground  is  got 
into  a  proper  state  for  planting.  The  beds  and 
borders  are  all  raised  above  the  general  level, 
and  these  raw  patches  are  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  shrubs  and  plants  requiring  many  varieties  of 
■oil  and  treatment.  The  gardens  of  villas  have 
of  late  been  laid  ont  in  that  fashion  by  the 
builders  to  tempt  occupiers  by  an  apparent 
saving  of  expense.  Some  of  the  shrubs  and 
plants  die  at  once,  the  remainder  may  survive 
the  first  winter,  but  by  the  third  year  usaally  all 
the  original  stock  have  departed  this  life.  If  a 
good  garden  is  desired,  no  permanent  planting 
should  be  made  until  the  soil  is  in  a  good,  easily 
workable  condition,  and  a  good  test  of  that  is, 
it  can  be  packed  round  roots  of  newly- 
planted  things  with  the  hand  when  in  a  damp 
but  not  wet  state  without  clinging  together 
after  the  fashion  of  clay.  There  should  be  no 
lumps  or  olods,  all  should  be  easily  crushed  in 
the  hand.  The  way  to  get  a  heavy  raw  soil  into 
t^t  condiflon  is  to  trench  it,  that  is,  dig  it  to 
\^l^cK0h  the  spade  will  go,  catting  in , 
^tmn  siiqg^  about  3  inches  thick  and  throwing  ' 


it  up  in  rough  ridges.  If  sand,  road  scrapings 
or  coal  ashes  can  be  thrown  on  it  between  each 
set  of  spadefahi  it  will  save  a  deal  of  labour  and 
trouble.  During  frost  or  great  drought  the  earth 
should  be  turned  over  to  expose  fresh  surfaces. 
When  a  dry  thaw  occurs  or  a  shower  after 
drought,  the  lumps  will  be  found  to  crumble 
like  ashes.  They  should  then  be  intimately 
mixed  with  sand,  wood  ashes,  sharrings  from  a 
smother,  burnt  earth,  rotted  turf,  old  manure; 
all  are  good.  The  object  Is  to  keep  the  adhesive 
soil  once  pulverised  from  running  together  again 
into  its  original  state.  When  2  feet  of  that  well 
pulverised  stuff  has  been  provided,  well  turn 
over  a  third  spadeful  in  depth  of  ti^  raw  soil, 
and  put  in  trenches  full  of  stones  if  the  soil  is 
damp  and  nndralned.  The  pulverised  soil  may 
now  be  well  manured,  made  into  beds,  and 
planted.  In  very  heavy  soil  it  is  best  to  make 
special  beds  for  plants  which  require  very  light 
soil,  but  the  above  treatment  will  convert  a  stiff 
clay  into  a  good  loam,  which  will  grow  a  very 
large  selection  of  beautiful  plants.  Road 
parings,  that  is  the  cuttings  of  the  natural  turf 
from  the  roadsides,  can  always  be  had  in  country 
districts.  These  rotted  to  loam  and  mixed  with 
old  hotbed  manure  make  capital  beds.  Wall¬ 
flowers  like  a  soil  containing  old  mortar  or  chalk, 
rrimroses  and  Polyanthusos  like  plenty  of  leaf- 
mould.  One  thing  amateurs  should  l^ware  of. 
that  is,  continually  chopping  and  tidying  up 
beds.  So  long  as  plants  are  growing  the  ground 
amongst  them  should  not  be  touched,  except  to 
band- weed,  even  the  hoe  and  rake  will  injure 
surface  roots.  All  beds  in  the  dressed  parts  of 
the  garden  should  be  covered  In  summer  by 
creeping  and  carpeting  plants  so  that  no  bare 
earth  is  visible  anywhere.  In  snail  gardens  the 
walls  and  fences  may  be  covered  wi£b  evergreens, 
but  there  should  be  no  clunpa  of  evergreen 
shrubs  ;  all  shrubs  and  trees  used  should  be  leaf¬ 
less  in  winter.  In  dishiets  of  villas,  evergreens 
are  not  necessary  for  shelter,  and  they  seem  to 
prevent  the  health-giving  breezes  getting  at  the 
soil  in  winter,  for  few  flowering  plants  wiUgrow 
well  near  them,  but  most  b^me  weak  and 
spindly,  and  refuse  to  produce  good  flowers. 

J.  D. 


NOTES  ON  PINTSTEMONS. 

I^AN  the  Pentstemon,  thanks  to  the  hybridist, 
Kw  plants  have  of  late  years  made  more  rapid 
strides  in  the  way  of  Improvement.  The  todi- 
vidual  flowers  are  very  much  larger  and  opener 
than  formerly.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  placed 
stiff  and  erect  on  long  dense  spikes.  Pentste- 
mons,  moreover,  are  free,  continuons  flowerers, 
numerous  beautiful  spikes  of  bloom  following 
their  predecessors  in  rapid  snocession.  They  are 
very  easily  grown,  and  will  do  well  in  any  good 
garden  soil— the  richer  the  better.  They  are 
not  liable  to  insect  pests  or  disease,  and  where 
a  g0od  selection  of  varieties  is  grown,  coupled 
with  even  average  cultivation,  they  are  strikingly 
effective  even  when  looked  at  from  a  distance. 
Out  mole  of  cultivation  is  very  simple ;  in  fact, 
very  much  the  same  as  that  for  a  crop  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  The  ground  is  trenched  two  spits  deep 
in  autumn.  If  poor,  a  good  layer  of  manure  is 
spread  on  it  and  trenched  in.  In  that  state  it 
is  left  nntil  planting  time,  which  nsnally  takes 
place  about  the  latter  half  of  March.  A  good 
layer  of  well  decomposed  manure  is  then  wheeled 
on  and  carefully  dug  in.  Young,  eoft,  well- 
rooted  plants  are  then  selected  and  planted 
about  15 inches  apart;  care  is  taken  to  thoroughly 
water  in  very  dry  weather,  as  if  this  is  not 
attended  to  their  tendency  is  to  run  prematurely 
to  flower  before  they  have  gather^  suffloient 
constitution  and  strength  to  carry  good  spikes. 
The  only  attention  they  now  require  is  to  stake 
and  tie  them  as  they  hiorease  la  growth,  and  of 
ooune  keep  the  ground  clear  of  we^,  Ac. 
Cuttings  taken  off  any  time  daring  August  or 
September,  and  insert^  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
apart  in  light,  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  will 
strike  freely.  They  should  be  abont  4  inches  in 
length,  and  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  will  strike  all 
the  better.  After  being  Inserted  give  them  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  ^t  on  the  lights,  and 
shade  from  strong  sunamne  for  a  few  weeks 
until  they  show  signs  of  growing,  when  air  should 
be  freely  given  them.  They  may  remain  there 
nntil  planting^out  time.  Plenty  of  ak  should 
be  admitted  during  the  winter  whenever  the 
weather  ir.  iraflriai.tntly  open  to  permit  of  it.  The 
fnllowing  arA  selboted  as  being  very  choice  from 
3  2ll«ctis»»  of  n.waiy  ftOO  v;uieties,  viz ,  Henry 
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Spring  struck  Geraniums. —  Where 
the  supply  of  Qeraniams  runs  short,  this  is  a  good 
time  to  propagate  them,  as  they  root  readily  in 
a  genial  temperatnre  of  about  50*^.  I  find  small 
pots  as  convenient  as  anything  for  striking  them 
in,  and  by  placing  three  or  four  cuttings  round 
the  edge  of  a  3-inch  pot,  a  good  quantity  may  be 
struck  off  in  but  little  space,  the  best  position 
being  a  light  shelf  near  the  glass.  Give  one 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  around  them, 
and  after  that,  only  enough  to  keep  the  cuttings 
from  withering  up  until  they  are  rooted,  when 
more  moisture  may  be  given,  and  they  can  be 
placed  in  any  light,  airy  position.  If  potted  off 
singly,  they  will  make  nice  plants  either  for 
planting  in  the  flower  garden,  or  for  growing  on 
as  pot-plants  for  late  summer,  or  mure  especially 
winter  flowering.  For  this  purpose,  keep  the 
plants  dwarf  by  pinching  out  the  centres  so  as 
to  make  them  branch  close  down  to  the  pots, 
and  keep  all  blooms  pinched  off  as  they  appear. 
Shift  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it  until 
June,  when  they  should  be  put  into  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots,  using  moderately  stiff  soil,  and  potting 
firmly,  as  by  that  means  a  short- jointed  growth 
will  be  the  result,  and  they  will  produce  more 
flowers,  and  of  finer  quality,  than  if  loose  light 
soil  is  used,  for  then  they  rush  into  leaf-growth 
too  much.  Grow  them  in  an  open  sunny  posi¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  get  the  growth  well  ripened,  and 
leave  off  stopping  and  pinching  of  flowers  about 
a  month  before  wey  are  required  for  use.  They 
will  then  send  up  quite  a  thicket  of  flower  spikes, 
and  in  the  doll  dark  days  of  early  winter  few 
flowers  are  more  eff^tive  than  a  well  grown 
Geranium.— Jambs  Gboom,  Ootport. 

11229.— OlimberB  for  sunless  walls  — 
We  have  here  Kerriajaponioa,  common  Jasmine, 
Cydonia  japonica,  and  common  China  Roses, 
gro.-iog  and  flowering  well  on  a  north  wall, 
which  is  shaded  also  from  the  morning  sun  by  a 
large  Walnut  tree.  In  my  last  garden  there  were 
two  small  plants  of  the  common  Ivy  (Hedera 
Helix)  planted  to  cover  a  fence  in  a  situation 
completely  shaded  by  the  house  after  9  a  m.  in 
summer.  They  were  planted  some  years,  and 
had  made  no  progress  A  drain  was  run  close  to 
the  roots  of  them,  and  the  soil  (a  stiff,  clayey 
loam)  was  well  dog  and  lightened  with  sand  and 
coal  athes.  The  result  was  that  the  Ivy  grew 
away  vigorously,  covering  the  fence  in  two  years. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  lay  out  a  garden  in 
permanent  form  on  a  clay  soil  until  the  soil  is 
well  pulverised  and  in  go^  working  order.  I 
should  never  do  any  permanent  plantirg  but 
Roses  on  a  clay  soil,  until  it  would  grow  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  and  floury  Potatoss  which  would  take 
prizes.  Clay  is  the  best  staple  of  any  soil,  but  it 
must  be  diluted  with  sand  and  other  material, 
or  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  appropriate  the 
rich  store  of  nutriment  it  oontaina— J.  D. 

1 1264  —  Pansies  for  spring  bedding.— 
To  be  piwt  their  best  by  the  last  week  in  May, 
Pansies  should  be  propagated  in  June  of  the 
previous  year,  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
doom  by  the  middle  of  September.  They  will 
then  make  strong  plants  before  winter  and  come 
into  bloom  early.  But  why  lift  the  Pansies  1 
Why  not  rather  allow  them  to  remain  as  aground- 
worB  for  a  feathery  foliage  plant,  which  would 
shade  them  from  the  strong  summer  sun,  and 
make  them  bloom  almost  continuously  ? 
**  A.  R.'s  ”  trouble  is  wholly  owing  to  adherence 
to  bedding  out.  When  hot  weather  comes 
Pansies  grow  fast,  throw  out  long  straggling 
shoots  which  produce  small  flowers,  and  assume 
a  ragged  appearance.  W'hen  that  takes  place, 
shake  half  an  inch  or  so  of  silver  sand  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  in  it  round  the  crown  of  the 
plant,  spread  out  the  long  shoots  all  round  to 
shade  the  ground,  and  leave  the  crown  bare.  A 
number  of  fresh  young  shoots  will  spring  from 
the  crown  and  root  into  the  sand,  or  these  shoots 
can  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
struck  in  pots  of  sand  and  leaLmqpld  under  as 
bell-glass.  These  will  make  s|ron&i)lsaii/f«tj 
Beptember  planting.  Where 


the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  a  good  stock  in 
a  bed  of  hardy  plants,  or  in  a  reserve  bed.  How¬ 
ever  early  the  plants  are  got  in,  in  a  backward 
spring,  many  varieties  will  be  in  full  bloom  when 
the  biding  plants  most  be  put  out.  Many 
seedling  dark  self  and  belted  Pansies  come  into 
bloom  very  early,  blooming  sparingly  throughout 
a  mild  winter  like  the  present.  Some  are  coming 
into  full  bloom  now ;  these  might  be  separated 
as  a  winter- flowering  section.  Pansies  are  most 
satisfactory  when  grown  in  light  soil  dressed 
with  leaf-mould,  or  with  old  powdery  manure 
from  a  Mushroom  bed.  In  such  soil  they  make 
neat,  compact  plants,  covered  with  bloom,  and 
hold  on  well  in  hot  weather  if  watered  after 
dusk. — J.  D. 

11240.— Plants  for  sunless  border  — 
Bedding  plants  are  not  suitable  for  sunless  situa¬ 
tions.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  a  border  under 
a  north  wall  is  to  use  it  for  Pansies,  Piimroses, 
Polyanthuses,  KoilUs,  Daffodils,  Wood  Anemones, 
Foxgloves,  double  Spiraia^,  and  similar  shade- 
loving  plants.  Cover  the  wall  itself  with  Ivy  if 
an  evergreen  is  desired,  or  with  common  Jasmine, 
Kerria  japonica,  and  common  China  Roses.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  have  a  garden  run  close  to  the 
foot  of  a  north  wall.  Where  such  a  wall  exists 
at  the  foot  of  a  garden,  it  should  be  hidden  by 
a  leafy  screen  at  some  little  distance  from  it. 
and  the  intervening  space  used  for  heaps  of 
manure  and  compost,  and  unavoidable  litter. 
Such  a  shaded  space  is  invaluable  for  striking 
cuttings,  pricking  off  seedlings,  and  similar 
operations.  Where  a  house  faces  north,  all 
bedding  arrangements  should  be  avoided,  so  that 
the  sh^ed  space  near  the  house  may  join  on 
naturally  to  the  rest  of  the  garden.  I  have  seen 
money  thrown  away  annually  on  constant 
failure  through  persistent  attempts  to  decorate 
a  shaded  garden  with  bedding  plants.  A  paved 
court  is  really  the  most  suitable  treatment  for  a 
small  plot  on  the  north  side  of  a  terrace,  house 
or  small  villa.  Anything  else  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.- J.  D. 

11256  — Dielytra  speotabllis  — Both  the 
articles  **  An  Old  Lady  ’’  has  read  on  this  plant 
are  correct.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  if  properly 
placed.  I  noticed  some  fine  clumps  of  it 
flowering  profusely  after  the  very  severe  winters 
of  1879-80  and  1880-81.  They  were  in  a  ve^ 
exposed  situation,  and  the  ground  they  were  in 
was  frozen  9  inches  deep  for  many  weeks.  So 
long  as  the  plant  keeps  dormant  it  is  safe,  but 
one  or  two  sharp  frosts  after  it  has  begun  to 
grow  are  very  likely  to  be  fatal  to  it.  The  secret 
of  growing  it  well  in  the  open  air  is  to  keep  it 
dormant  as  late  in  the  spring  a«*  possible.  Under 
a  wall  facing  east,  or,  better  still,  in  just  such  a 
position  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence  that 
the  sun  will  not  touch  it  until  the  middle  of 
April,  it  will  prove  perfectly  hardy.  If  planted 
in  a  sonny,  sheltered  place  the  young  growth 
most  be  protected  from  late  frosts. — J.  D. 


THB  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Stephanotis  and  Qabdbniab.— The  Gar¬ 
denia  requires  plenty  of  son,  as  however  much 
heat  it  receives  the  flowers  do  not  make  much 
progress  until  the  sun  gets  some  power.  Use 
every  means  to  keep  down  scale  and  mealy  bug 
whi(^  will  now  increase  apace.  If  the  growth 
of  the  Stephanotis  was  well  ripened  last  autumn, 
the  plants  will  generally  show  flower  freely  on 
thejoung  shoots  as  soon  as  formed.  Do  not 
use  too  much  atmospheric  moisture,  as  where 
subjected  to  an  over-humid  atmosphere,  the 
bloom  is  usually  proportionately  deficient. 

Perpetual  flowering  Carnations. — 
Where  there  is  a  well -managed  stock  of  these, 
the  principal  lot  should  now  be  fast  pushing  up 
their  flower-stems,  for,  although  from  their  per¬ 
petual  blooming  habit  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  plants  their  flowers  may  be  had  all  the  year 
round,  still  they  come  much  finer  and  in  greater 
abundance  during  the  spriog  and  summer.  The 
plants  will  be  much  benefit^  by  the  application 
of  manure  water  once  a  week.  This  will  not 
only  assist  the  earliest  flowers,  but  also  the  suc- 
cessional  bloom.  A  little  soot  added  to  the 
manure  water  will  be  found  an  advantage,  as 
besides  its  manurial  properties,  it  tends  to  fc^nish 
worms,  and  there  is  no  insect  that  appears  to 
^e  depositing  its  eggs  on  plants  that  have  the 
Wonr  of  soot  about  them.  (J  N I V E  RS ITY  0 


Tuberous  Begonias.— If  not  already  itan^ 
the  old  bulbs  of  these  should  at  once  M  n 
work,  repotting  them  in  good,  fiesh  soil,  ai 
giving  root-room  proportionate  to  the  size  of  (hj 
bulb.»,  for  though  they  may  be  ooesidenkly 
assisted  by  liquid  stimulants,  yet  with  fiw 
growing  subjects  like  these  Begonias,  that  fora 
large  heads  in  little  time,  a  good  smootid 
space  is  requisite  for  the  room ;  if  too  oaii 
confined  the  amount  of  growth  and  flostq 
forthcoming  will  be  limited. 

Tender  annuals— Even  in  gardeonrian 
plants  of  a  permanent  character  are  made  da 
principal  feature  some  of  the  handreoas 
annuals  suitable  for  pot  culture  may  be  grm 
witli  advantage.  Such  things  as  Balsams,  Oku 
Amarantus,  Rhodanthe  Mangles!,  CelosUpjn 
midalis,  and  the  old-fashioned  Coxcomb,  lifn  | 
well  managed,  are  amongst  the  most  effsetiu 
plants  that  can  be  grown  for  summer  deoorstics.  i 
and  when  in  flower  they  can  be  placed  about  k 
conservatories  and  similar  structures  where  it 
would  cot  be  expedient  to  set  plants  of  nun 
value.  The  feathery  plumes  of  the  Celosia  is 
unequalled  as  regards  effect  when  groeped  vid 
plants  of  more  bushy  habit.  The  priedpti 
matter  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  cultivatix  ef 
these  things  is  to  give  them  sufficient  room  ml 
keep  them  close  to  the  glass  from  the  time  ih 
seed  germinates  until  they  are  in  bloom.  It  b 
not  ^visable  to  place  the  seeds  in  too  naek 
heat ;  an  intermediate  temperatnre,  such  as  list 
obtainable  from  a  moderate  hotbed  compos^  of 
leaves  and  manure  in  about  equal  qnaotiba 
answers  beat.  Pits  or  frames  now  occupied  vitk 
bedding  plants  will  in  most  places  be  st  libeny 
in  a  short  time,  and  will  be  available  for  tbea 
in  their  subsequent  stages. 

Ferns.- Many  who  have  attempted  the  col- 
tivation  of  the  elegant  filmy  Ferns  have  failed 
through  keeping  them  too  warm.  Ko  beat  u 
required  except  simply  to  keep  out  frost.  He; 
require  to  be  confined  within  a  glazed  case,  let 
though  they  will  live  exi>08ed  to  the  atmospbs.v 
of  an  ordinary  cool  fernery,  yet  they  do  cot  g«t  j 
on  so  well  as  if  less  air  was  given  them.  Aij  | 
that  need  more  root-room  should  be  repottel’ 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  tbu 
is  unavoidable,  as  now  when  growth  is  coc 
mencing  any  mutilation  of  them  will  ioterfen 
with  the  development  of  the  youeg  frosi*  ^ 
Keep  the  soil  well  supplied  with  water,  ss  ik 
least  approach  to  dryness  is  most  injorioo^  B 
all  times,  but  much  more  so  during  the  evlf 
stages  of  growth  than  at  any  other  time,  k 
giving  water  be  careful  not  to  wet  the  pUcti 
overhead,  as  if  this  is  not  avoided  they  tlnp 
have  a  brown  shabby  appearance.  Where  Ivp 
stands  or  baskets  are  reqoired  to  be  filled  tiik 
flowers,  the  climbing  Fern  (Lygodiumscscdeu) 
should  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sdnui 
of  its  being  used  freely,  as  its  elegant  long 
have  a  beautiful  effect  when  entwined  among;: 
flowers  and  other  green  foliage. 

Hanging  baskets.— The  present  is  s  good 
time  to  fill  banging  baskets  in  conservstciio 
with  flowering  plants,  Ferns,  and  drooping 
jects.  Many  Fnchsiim,  especially  those  of  tbt 
Mrs.  Marshall  class,  make  admirable  bs5l<: 
plants;  many  Begonias,  both  foliage  and flover- 
ing  kinds,  are  also  well  adapted  as  centre 
jects,  while  nothing  can  surpass  the  appesrarce 
of  a  good  Fern,  such  as  Asplenium  or 
even  many  of  the  common  hardy  Ferns,  Poly 
stichum  aculeatum  for  instance,  or  the  delicate 
Lady  Fern,  have  a  most  elegant  appearaoo^ 
Hound  the  sides  plant  little  rooted  biu  of 
Tradescantia,  Campanula,  the  drooping  Saxifra^^ 

(  Mother  of  Thousands),  Lobelias,  I.ithDspemcc 
&c.;  and  fill  up  the  interstices  wirh  SelagcelU. 
Lycopodium,  or  the  like.  Of  course,  everyoi< 
knows  that  the  basket  should  be  well  lined  riio 
Moss,  then  filled  with  light  rich  soil  presae  ’  k 
rather  firmly,  and  when  the  plants  are  all  pat 
water  well,  and  keep  in  a  warm,  oloie,  st:0 
shaded  house  till  all  are  established  sed 
growing. 

Flower  Garden. 

General  work.— This,  to  a  large  extent  sti'J 
consists  in  the  preparation  of  plants  for 
arrangements.  We  are  at  present  busy  mstirg 
hotbeds,  consisting  of  stable  litter  and  ls*^° 
mowings,  for  Alterantberas ;  putting  in  oottiof^ 
of  Mesembryantbemum  oordifolium 
in  boxes,  which  are  placed  over  the  pipe* 
vineries  to  strike ;  pricking  off  seedling  Taget^ 
Py  retlLhiQQB,  Z'miias,  Asters,  and  Stocks,  ska 
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tUogoff  Ooleases,  Iresiiies,  Heliotropes,  and 
taniM,  and  planting  ont  Lobelias  and  Ver- 1 
nas  in  tnrf  pits,  and  Caloeolarias  and  Violas  I 
the  open  air.  Dahlias  aod  snb-troplcal  plants  ! 
^oire  the  extra  space  thus  gained,  and  some 
these  need  larger  pots,  onr  rale  being  never 
let  them  get  root-boand,  as  that  cripples  the 
owth  of  the  plants  for  the  whole  season  The 
taide  operations  now  are  prindpally  mowing 
d  sweeping ;  preparing  beds  and  borders  for 
anting;  pmniog  and  tying  np,  or  nailing  in 
imben;  sowing  hardy  annuals,  and  making 
ccessional  sowings  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette, 
)d  Virginian  Stocks ;  weeding,  and  in  mossy 
aces,  ^ting  walks  and  roads. 

Speirq  Flowrrs.— Whilst  Wallflowers,  Prim- 
«es.  Hyacinths,  Tolips,  and  other  spring  flowers 
■e  yet  In  flower,  notes  should  be  made  of  the 
o«t  popular  kinds  in  order  that  their  propaga- 
OD  may  be  undertaken  at  the  proper  season, 
id  the  approved  varieties  of  bulbi  ordered  early, 
'all dowers.  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses  may  1^ 
iwa  DOW,  and  good  varieties  of  the  two  last 
loald  be  increased  by  division  as  soon  as  they 
ive  done  flowering.  New  plots  of  Violets 
loold  be  made  as  soon  as  ra  oners  can  be  had ; 
om  these  early  plantings  good  flowers  are  fre- 
tdQtly  produced  in 


preference  to  drawing  the  hand  down  the 
bunches,  and  the  atmosph^e  of  the  house  should 
be  dry  and  warm  when  the  operation  is  per¬ 
form^.  Examine  the  foliage  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  in  the  early  house,  and  if  a  suspicious - 
looking  leaf  is  found,  either  sponge  at  once  with 
weak  Tobacco  or  soap  water  or  apply  the  usual 
remedy  to  the  pipes  for  the  destruction  of  spider. 

I  At  the  same  time  look  well  to  inside  borders,  and 
if  found  dry,  a  condition  under  which  spider 
I  makes  rapid  strides,  water  freely  with  guano 
water  and  mulch  with  short  stable  manure  which 
has  been  well  worked  as  for  a  Mushroom  bed. 
Damp  thi4  frequently  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
charged  with  moisture,  maintain  a  low  night 
temperature  by  giving  front  air,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  to  ell,  see  that  the  Vines  are  not  carry¬ 
ing  more  fruit  than  they  are  likely  to  swell  up 
and  finish. 

Vegetables. 

Our  early  sowing  of  Celery  now  pricked  out  in 
boxes  for  second  or  for  main  crop  is  well  above 
the  ground  ;  for  the  last  crop  of  all  we  sow  in 
the  middle  of  this  month ;  this  proves  most  use- 
I  ful  for  soups  in  early  spring.  Early  Broccoli, 
such  as  Veitch's  Autumn  Qiant,  good  old 
I  Walcheren,  and  White  Cape  should,  if  not  already 


been  cutting  for  use  all  winter,  and  just  now  we 
have  a  very  good  supply.  I  like  Hicks’  Hardy 
the  best  so  far  as  colour  goes.  Tomatoes  grow 
apace  just  now.  Keep  the  side-shoots  thin,  and 
I  supply  them  with  water  abundantly,  but  nothing 
I  more  at  present.  When  a  good  crop  is  well  set, 

I  treat  them  to  a  little  manure  water,  but  not  too 
i  much— one  quart  of  manure  water  lo  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  clean  soft  water.  French  Beaus  should 
now  be  sown  in  small  pots,  and  planted  out 
under  south  walls  or  in  warm  corners  for  an 
early  supply. — R.  O. 

PARIS  DAISIES 

(MAB6UEBITES). 

OCB  gardens,  both  outdoor  and  indoor,  have 
I  gained  greatly  as  regards  beauty  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  shrubby  species  of  Chrysanthe- 
I  mums  or  Marguerites,  as  they  are  now  more 
generally  oall^.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
these  plants  a  few  years  ago  has  remained 
unabated  ;  until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  garden 
of  any  pretensions  which  does  not  contain  them. 
All  the  shrubby  kinds  are  certainly  valuable 
garden  plants.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  con¬ 
tinuous  and  abundant  flowerers,  and,  moreover, 
particularly  well 


lantity  throughout 
.e  aatumn  and  win- 
r.  The  Czar  and 
ictoria  Reginaarethe 
:st  winter  bloomers, 
mply  because  they 
e  the  hardiest.  In 
der  the  better  to  in- 
ire  a  long  succession 
flowers  in  spring 
iSerent  aspects 
>ould  be  chosen.  We 
ant  a  few  at  the  foot 
!  the  fruit  tree  walls 
1  every  aspect ;  from 
le  sooth  we  gathered 
aaoUUesof  blooms  in 
iooary,  and  from  the 
)rth  and  east  aspects 
ley  have  not  yet  done 
jwsiing.  Lily  of  the 
alley  is  amenable  to 
le  same  mode  of  cnl- 
ire,  and  the  season 
f  flowering  is  alao 
roportionately  ex- 
mded.  Beds  of  this 
•Uy  sbonld  now  be 
)pdreaaed,  and  new 
eds  made  by  dividing 
M  roots  that  have 
een  forced.  Plant 
logle  crowns  in  lines 
inches  apart  and 
inches  asnnder  in 


adapted  for  furnishing 
quantities  of  cut 
bloom.  Of  the  several 
kinds  now  cultivated 
none  seems  to  be  so 
popular  as  the  original 
C.  frntescens.  Its  finely 
cut  foliage,  of  a  bluish 
grey  tint,  harmonises 
charmingly  with  the 
white  Daisy- like 
flowers,  which  are 
pretty  and  not  too 
large.  It  is  not  sneh 
a  vigorous  grower  as 
some  of  the  others, 
but  it  flowers  more 
profusely,  particularly 
when  planted  ont  in 
the  open  border  during 
summer.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration, 
sent  to  ns  last  sum¬ 
mer,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  beauty  of 
a  finely  developed  spe¬ 
cimen  planted  out- 
of-doors;  its  myriads 
of  starry  flowers  when 
so  numerous  have  in 
sunshine  quite  a  dazz¬ 
ling  effect.  The  plant 
is  tolerably  hardy, 
though  only  in  very 
favoured  localities 


oe;  press  them  firmly  can  it  be  allowed  to 

ito  the  soil,  and  then  Paris  DaUjr  (Marguerite),  Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  in  open  border.  remain  out  -  of  -  doors 


lalch  with  cow  ma¬ 
nure,  which  should 

emain  on  the  whole  of  the  summer;  next 
eason  some  good  flowers  may  be  expected, 
od  the  folloiring  one  they  will  be  as  fine  as 
lioje  frotn  import  crowns. 

Fruit. 

Vises.— By  this  time  the  Vines  in  the  latest 
ioa«9  will  Iw  fit  for  stopping  if  the  operation 
lu  not  already  been  performed.  Syringe  well 
vice  a  day  until  the  bunches  become  prominent, 


I  done,  be  sown  at  once— under  glass  if  possible. 

I  To  sow  seeds  outside,  is  not  a  good  system  ;  the 
I  young  seedllugs  do  not  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
I  same  manner  as  if  rai^  under  glass,  and 
weakly,  crippled  plants  are  not  the  thing  if 
success  is  a  consideration.  Defer  sowing  the 
I  later  kinds  until  the  Ist  of  May.  Scarlet 
Runners  I  grow  in  miniature  trenches,  the  same 
I  as  Peas ;  the  trenches  should  be  taken  out  at 
once,  well  manored,  and  dug  deeply,  breaking 


unprotected.  In  many 
gardens  this  and 
other  Marguerites  are  used  with  admirable 
effect  iu  association  with  the  finer  kinds  of 
sub-tropical  plants.  One  of  the  prettiest  bed¬ 
ding  effects  we  have  seen  was  an  intermix¬ 
ture  of  C.  frutesccus  and  the  dark  purple- 
leaved  variety  of  the  Castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus) 
in  Battersea  Park  last  year.  Autumn-struck 
plants  keep  on  growing  during  the  ain- 
I  ter,  and  at  bedding  time  are  of  excellent  size 
I  for  planting  ont  Large,  old  plants,  too,  kept 


mcoarage  a  short-jointed,  sturdy  growth  by  ven-  j  the  soil  well  as  the  work  proceeds.  We  then  in  the  greenhouse  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
flatiog  freely  through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  !  put  an  inch  deep  of  burnt  refuse  on  the  top  of  affording  a  supply  of  cut  bloom  and  for  bedding 
-lose  with  brisk  son  heat  to  save  firing,  and  <  the  broken  soil,  and  wait  until  the  second  week  out  in  summer.  C.  frntescens,  as  well  as  the 
lUov  the  temperature  to  range  about  GO^  at  lin  May;  then  with  a  cultivator  we  mix  the  ashes  other  kinds,  are  grown  very  extensively  by  the 
If  the  inside  borders  have  not  been  and  the  soil  in  the  trenches,  draw  a  shallow  drill  Paris  market  gardeners,  and  hence  have  acquit  ed 
v^tered  since  the  Vines  broke,  now  will  be  a  i  down  the  middle,  and  in  this  plant  the  Beans  in  I  the  name  of  Paris  Daisies.  Some  of  the  London 
tiooe  to  give  them  a  thorough  watering —  j  single  rows,  earthing  them  np  when  large  I  market  gardeners  also  now  now  them  largely, 
if  rrots,  with  pure  water ;  if  weak,  with  liquid  i  enough,  until  the  grouod  is  level  before  staking.  '  particularly  for  cut  bloom  during  winter  and 
oioors  or  guano  water— which  wiU  carry  them  This  method  of  planting. Scarlet  Runners  makes  |  spring.  Of  the  larger-flowered  kinds  those 
^  ontU  after  the  fruit  is  set,  when  they  may  be  '  them  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  dry,  hot  I  known  as  C.  Halleri,  with  large  white  flowers, 
watered  and  mulched  with  short  manure,  weather.  !  and  Btoile  d'Or,  with  large,  pale,  yellow  flowers, 

regular  attention  to  daily  details  in  sneoes-  Peas  that  are  sufflciently  grown  should  be  |  seem  to  be  the  most  popular. 

SOB  houses,  and  on  no  account  let  the  thinning  staked  after  slightly  eartbiog  them  up  ;  and  i 
« the  berries  get  behind,  otherwise  a  tedious  here  I  must  remark  that  Peas  are  very  much  ' 

’^pefaUon  of  this  kind,  which  requires  great  benefited  by  staking,  it  keeps  that  worst  of  all  I  Lawn  weeds. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
sure  to  be  harried  over  and  imper-  enemies — the  sur  a  e  wind— at  bay.  I  consider  'corroborate  most  fully  an  article  from  **  Berk- 
performed.  Fertilise  Muscats,  now  in  wind  far  more  dangerous  than  frost  for  all  i  shire,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  Qabdbmimo,  on  the 
3jwir,  aUo  Blac^  Morocco  and  other  shy-setting  I  outside  Peas.  We  are  just  fioisbiug  planting  use  of  common  salt  for  effectually  destroying 
'^adiig  Hamburgh  pollen  if  it  can  be  obr^rl^tatoes,  fori  which  the  land  is  in  fine  con-  |  Piantahui,  Daisies,  and  other  weeds  without  in- 
^oed  or  has  been  preserved  in  a  dry,  waria  i  dit^lki  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos  I  jury  to,  but  actnaily  manuring,  the  Grass.  Of 

A  cimel-hair  brush  should  be  us^  nui winter  varieties,  we  haf^liNBU  viirioits  iahitatithi  pro  pur- 
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pose,  1  have  found  none  to  sncoeed  exoopt  the 
•‘Lawn  Sand”  sold  for  the  same  object,  bat 
which  is  far  too  expensive  for  use  on  a  large 
scale.  Acids  produce  an  apparent  eflfect,  but 
reach  no  farther  than  the  part  they  tonch,  de¬ 
stroying  Grass,  and  the  weeds  reappearing  after 
a  short  time.  Paraffin  will  pervade  and  destroy 
any  plant,  but  equally  the  Grass.  So  after 
many  years’  experience  I  have  returned  to  com¬ 
mon  salt,  which  I  used  full  forty  years  ago,  and 
have  found  by  later  trials  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tual,  the  cheapest,  and  easiest  of  application. 
My  lai^e  lawn  at  Bayfordbury  is  at  this  time  a 
most  deplorable  spectacle  of  concurrent  brown 
patches,  which  horrify  my  friends,  but  which  I 
am  confident  will  be  green  again  before  June, 
and  the  weeds  permanently  destroyed.  March 
and  October  are  the  best  months  to  apply  the 
salt ;  a  few  bushels  of  salt  and  an  old  woman 
are  all  that  is  required.— W.  R.  Bakeb. 


FRUIT. 


Proteoting  fruit  trees  when  In  bloom. 

_ It  is  advisable  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  to 

use  some  material  to  protect  the  blossom  of  such 
fruits  as  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Plum.  No 
doubt  good  crops  of  fruit  have  been  obtained 
without  any  protection  whatever,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  spring  frosts  have  destroyed 
all  prospects  of  a  crop  justify  the  use  of  some¬ 
thing  however  simple,  whereby  these  crops  may 
be  saved.  Various  materials  are  now  to  be  had, 
all  of  which  answer  their  purpose  quite  well, 
and  in  course  of  time  pay  handsomely  for  the 
first  outlay.  The  cost  at  first  is  very  often  the 
objection  raised,  and  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  mention  briefly  a  method  which  can  be 
adopted  by  most  people,  and  which  costs  almost 
nothing.  Small  boughs  of  Evergreens  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  more  costly  materials, 
and  arc  readily  obtained  whenever  the  necessity 
for  covering  occurs.  They  can  be  fixed  in  the 
easiest  way,  which  can  be  devised  by  those  who 
use  them,  as  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  meth<^ 
to  be  followed,  each  doing  it  as  best  suits  his 
circumstances.  They  may  be  either  placed  so 
as  to  overhang  the  trees,  or  tied  along  the 
branches  in  a  manner  that  will  give  shelter  to 
the  flowers.  This  plan,  trifling  as  it  may  seem, 
is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who 
have  a  few  trees  to  protect,  as  it  is  by  attending 
to  small  items  like  this  that  good  results  are 
obtained.— Caledonian. 

11262.— Plums  as  espaliers.— “  8.  P.' 
asks  if  a  Damson  Plum  can  be  successfully 
grown  as  an  espalier,  and  what  is  the  best  kind 
of  Damson  tree  to  plant.  The  Crittenden  or 
Cluster  Damson  is  much  more  prolific  than  any 
other  kind.  I  believe  this  variety  is  much  grown 
in  Kent,  which  is  the  fruit  garden  of  England. 
It  may  ^  grown  as  an  espalier,  but  it  would 
an  unnatural  and  awkward  way  of  training  this 
shrubby  tree  which  grows  very  like  a  Thom. 
As  standards  planted  in  the  hedgerows  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  10  feet  apart,  is  the  usual  way  of  plant¬ 
ing  ;  I  have  seen  thousands  growing  in  this  way 
in  a  village  near  here.  They  shelter  the  garden 
quarters,  and  are  a  source  of  much  profit.— W. 
Phillips,  lloole^  Chetter, 


INDOOR  PIiANTS. 


the  old  root  removed  from  the  base  of  the  bulb 
(not  with  a  knife);  also  the  remainder  of  the 
dead  foliage  from  crown.  They  should  then 
be  potted  in  3-inch  pots  in  rich  loam,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  manure  and  silver  sand,  and 
placed  in  the  plant  stove.  Water  diacriminately ; 
the  bulb  will  soon  show  signs  of  activity.  When 
it  has  made  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  growth,  the 
roots  will  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and 
should  then  receive  a  shift  into  a  size  larger  pot, 
or,  if  preferable,  three  may  be  placed  ^ether  in 
a  5-inch  or  6-in^  pot.  After  remaining  in  the 
stove  till  thoroughly  established,  they  should  be 
removed  to  an  intermediate  house  or  warm 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  receive  more  air  and 
light,  consequently  gain  more  strength,  throw 
finer  bloom,  and  ensure  greater  success,  even  if 
the  time  of  blooming  bo  protracted.  With  this 
treatment  fine  blooms  may  be  cut  in  March  and 
April.  If  over-foroed,  the  blooms  will  be  weak 
and  poor,  and  sometimes  whole  spikes  will  die 
off.  The  American  Pearl  variety,  coming  to 
hand  later,  is  consequently  to  the  amateur  and 
the  general  cultivator  the  most  useful.  The 
same  treatment  as  advised  for  the  African  should 
be  adopted  for  the  American,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  will  bloom  in  May  and  J  one.  One 
advantage  may  bo  claimed  for  the  Pearl  that 
cannot  be  for  the  African ;  it  may  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
With  the  African  Tuberose  this  is  a  sin^  qxta  non^ 
unless  it  is  held  over  till  the  spring,  when  the 
bulb  must  be  greatly  Impaired  by  too  long  a 
period  of  inaction.  Compared  then  with  the  Pearl, 
no  advantage  is  gained,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
African  must  be  on  the  losing  side.  Now  as  to 
their  cultivation  under  glass  without  heat.  Pot 
in  small  3-inch  pots,  water  very  seldom  ;  in  fact, 
they  should  be  kept  almost  ^  till  they  begin 
their  growth,  then  increase  the  watering,  pot  on, 
Ac.,  as  recommended  before.  Many  amateurs 
have  but  little  glass  at  their  command,  con¬ 
sequently  are  not  able  to  apply  heat,  as  the  one 
structure  has  to  answer  the  purpose  of  green¬ 
house,  pit,  Ac.  If  the  grower  should  happen  to 
have  a  small  hotbed  (as  many  have  for  the 
raising  of  annuals,  Ac.),  I  may  mention  it  would 
be  a  great  help  in  starting  the  Tuberose,  and 
forwarding  [the  blooming  season,  to  place  it  in 
the  bed  for  a  week  or  two  till  they  are  established 
in  their  flowering  pots.  They  may  then  bo 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  for  flowering.  At 
intervals  in  the  coarse  of  their  growth,  and  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  g^ve  liberal  applications 
of  manure  water.  I  have  cut  Tuberoses  from 
May  to  December,  spikes  producing  twenty  and 
twenty-five  blooms,  the  individual  bloom  perfect 
in  shape  and  more  like  Gardenias  in  size  than 
Tuberoses.  Adhering  to  the  foregoing  simple 
methods,  snooess  must  inevitably  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  grower.  Alfred  A.  Walters. 


by  an  oil  lamp ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  sstulacu 
way  to  heat  the  house.  The  tempentureiilM 
to  above  will  do  well  in  which  to  grow  Ctttiq 
Dendrobiums,  and  Cymt idioms  some  Odol 
gloBSums,  such  as  O.  pulchellum,  citrofai 
grande,  hastilabiums,  vezillarium,  Phsb^ 
Ac.  Pot  them  in  clean  pots  half  filled  wiih  pi 
sherds.  The  best  potting  matetial  U  la 
fibrous  peat,  broken  ebarooal  and  pottbo 
with  Sphagnum;  Moss  in  equal  proponia 
The  best  time  to  pot  is  when  the  plants  i^ari  ‘ 
mw.  Most  Orchids  have  a  season  of  nf 
forming,  and  if  the  peat-potting  msteriilm 
used  just  before  the  roots  start  they  have 
thing  to  run  into. — J.  D.  E. 

11287.— Olimber  for  small  fernery^ 
**  Lover  of  Ferns  ”  would  like  to  gnw  a  empf' 
in  her  miniature  fernery  to  be  effective  wiateraii 
summer.  This  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  «■ 
so  small  a  space  at  command  as  4  feet  6  iacki 
by  3  feet  6  inches,  and  no  fire  beat  The 
if  only  2  inches  off  the  glass,  are  much  too 
Fix  them  6  inches  or  9  inches  off,  and  op 
plant  of  Lapageria  alba.  The  mixture  of  Hili 
your  border  should  suit  this  plant  if  a  SI 
thoroughly  decomposed  stable  manure  be  adA 
to  it,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  perfectly  &l 
— William  Phillips,  HooUt  Ckesttr.  ( 

1 1295.— Oamelllaa  falllDg.— TheCioiii 
plant  dislikes  beat  when  the  flover-badi  i 
ope  ning.  Your  bouse  has  been  kept  too  ws2 
The  plants  do  not  require  any  artificial  beatl 
winter  unless  the  weather  is  frosty,  and  M 
only  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out  Kov  !l 
vnn  have  reootted  them,  notbinor  more  cu  1 


HOW  I  GROW  TUBEROSES. 
Although  comparatively  of  easy  culture,  few 
amateurs  seem  acquainted  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  Tuberose,  at  least  with  any  definite 
method  of  ensuring  success.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  the  buyer  of  this  favourite 
flower  root  to  ask  the  best  method  of  growing 
the  same.  To  assist  and  promote  the  cultivation 
of  the  Tuberoflo  I  submit  the  few  following  notes. 
Several  varieties  are  in  the  market ;  the  doable 
forms  are  decidedly  the  best  in  every  way.  Of 
these,  the  South  African  and  American  Pearl 
have  the  first  and  greatest  claim  upon  our 
attention.  They  are  one  and  the  same  bulb,  but, 
grown  in  different  continents,  there  is  no 
difference  required  in  their  cultivation ;  the 
flowers  are  tlm  same,  though  on  account  of  the 
African  Tuberese  ripening  earlier  than  the 
American,  it  is  better  adapted  for  early  work. 
The  African  arrives  about  September  or  October 
the  American  about  Januair^osyFebnu^.  fVe 
commence  with  the  .A  frica^. 
arrive  to  hand,  they  shouid  iV^Apell^'  cij 


11298.— Lilies  not  starting.— “  Constant 
Reader "  is  rather  impatierit  for  his  bulbs  of  L. 
auratum  to  make  their  appearance  through  the 
soil.  They  would  start  sooner  if  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  where  the  sun  can  get  at  the  pots, 
but  no  doubt  they  will  come  op  before  long  if 
left  in  their  present  situation,  as  the  bulbs  are 
sound.  I  have  some  not  yet  through  the  soil,  and 
others  varying  in  height  from  1  Inch  to  2  feet. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  only  water  them  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  or  probably  the 
bulbs  will  rot.  I  am  in  favour  of  not  using 
larger  pots  than  are  really  required  for  Llliums, 
but  *'  Constant  Reader  ”  has  rather  underpotted 
the  Lilies  in  questien.  I  should  recommend 
them  being  taken  out  of  the  7 -inch  pots  as  soon 
as  the  stems  get  8  inches  or  9  inches  high,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  well -drained  9-inoh  pots, 
without  disturbing  the  ball  of  soil  in  the  least. 
Fill  up  with  good,  light,  rich  compost.  If  left 
in  the  7-inch  pots,  thev  will  most  probably  lose 
a  lot  of  the  foliage,  and,  if  not  very  well  attended 
to,  the  blooms  would  auffer  also,  and  the  bulbs 
be  weakened  for  another  year. — P.  Rainpord, 
Wigan. 

- The  bulbs  are  all  right.  The  imported 

bulbs  do  not  start  so  quickly  as  those  that  have 
been  grown  in  pots  for  one  year.  They  should 
be  starting  now,  and  you  will  see  some  of  them 
doing  so  before  this  answer  appears.— J.  D.  E. 


you  have  repotted  them,  nothing  more 
done  than  to  give  them,  if  you  can.amobtvi^ 
atmosphere  until  the  flower-buds  are  «t 
you  cannot  do  this  they  will  make  their  v 
more  slowly,  but  quite  satisfactorily  is  fiV 
greenhouse. — J.  D.  K.  1 

11291.  —  The  Auetrallen  Blrd'8-n« 
Fern. — This  Fern  frequently  throws  up  iitp^ 
feet  fronds  as  yours  seems  to  have  done,  but  it^ 
not  caused  by  insects  eating  them.  Grow  it 
about  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
in  a  temperate  house.  I  fancy  the  frond*  J 
injured  by  damp  in  an  over-heated  atmo?« 
during  the  earliest  stages  of  their  growth.  W 
a  robust  growing  Fern,  and  a  Istfge  special 
requires  a  very  large  pot.  No  more 
required  for  this  than  for  any  other  descrifa(| 
of  Fern.— J.  D.  E. 

11312.— PhOBnooomSB.— This  plant 

not  to  bo  syringed,  nor  does  it  requir# 
manure  water.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  pkj 
and  requires  a  good  deal  of  pot-room.  If 
plant  requires  repotting  it  should  be  oonsjl 
once.  The  flowers  will  be  considerably 
by  this  time,  but  they  will  not  be  •I 
the  repotting,  if  it  is  done  carefully.— *1.  H 
11306.— OyolamenB.— Placing  these  in»i|i 
brisk  heat  would  most  likely  cause  the  lesv^i 
become  yellow.  The  plants  will  do  in  a 
rately  warm  house.  They  do  best 
greenhouse  temperature.  You  will  oo 
good  with  yours  this  year.  If  you 
them  in  a  cooler  house  near  the  glass  root  inf  , 
will  come  round. — J.  D.  E. 

Notes  on  heating  a  greenhouse 
I  have  received  so  many  benefits  fromO  abdemsv 
I  think  it  is  only  my  duty  to  let  you  knoij  ^ 
thing  that  your  readers  might  find 
return.  I  have  rather  a  large  greenhouse,  -j  "J 
by  20  feet,  in  which,  owing  to  differei^ 
the  landlord,  I  have  no  permanent  heating^ 
ratus.  My  stock  is  almost  entirely  oomp(»^ 
Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  and  I  was  deternjw 
not  to  lese  them  in  the  winter.  I  therefore 
inside  the  conservatory  at  one  comer  a 


insiae  me  conservawry  ai*  uno  -  . 

greenhouse,  9  feet  by  7  feet,  glass 
just  as  if  it  had  been  buUt  at  the  angle  of 
walls  outside,  and  tried  heating  it  witb  as 


11301.— Onlture  of  Opohid*.— When  you 
write  of  any  average  temperature  of  to  70° 
I  take  it  you  mean  56°  by  ni^ht  and  TO°' by  day. 
Probably  they  would  suotxoc;  hi  |a  hculsq  hcat^ 


walls  outside,  and  tried  heating  i»>  — 

lamp  of  a  much  vaunted  kind  costing  w* 
thing  was  a  utter  failure ;  I  could  a 

heat  higher  than  38°  on  frosty 
lamp  smoking,  and  smoking  is  simply  ; 
two  ways — it  wastes  the  oil  and  kills  the  p 
Then,  as  a  last  resource,  I  tried  twoeight^^ 
ordinary  paraffin  lamps  (to  hang  on  the 
set  them  on  the  floor  each  about  2  u:, 


shelf  to  break  the  current  of  hot  ^ 


vbii 


would  naturally  rush  to  the  top  of  the  bow 
have  had  the  utmost  suocess  withttom- 
a  uniform  temporaturo  of  50°  to  52  ,  tbp 
1  chose.  I  could  raise  it  to 
Ji|^^^c^u;H,;as  all  my  plants  srt 
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nay  be  interesting  to  say  what  I  have, 
lenbair  Ferns  crowded  with  new  leaves, 
tsis9  and  show  Pelargoniams,  an  Azalea  or 
Talipi,  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the 
>y.  8{^raeas,  Lobelias,  Liliams,  Petunias, 
imioe,  and  about  seven  dozen  autumn-struck 
Dgi,  and  two  dozen  old  plants.  The 
men  plants  I  have  had  to  keep  in  the 
>  house  but  to  lift  into  the  small  house 
rosty  evenings.  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
tit  of  the  house  to  gutter  is  5  feet,  and  in 
re.  7  feet.  The  cost  of  the  oil  is  (frosty  and 
weeks  together)  Is.  2d.  a  week,  though,  if 
only  desir^  to  keep  things  alive  at  a  tern- 
tore  say  of  42^,  it  could  done  for  about 
that  sum.  The  plants  are  full  of  leaf  and 
king  freely. — Roqeb,  Southport. 


to  grow  it.  Ita  shining  mahogany-coloured 
tubers  are  so  small  that  they  are  ordinarily 
planted  much  too  thickly.  Half  a  dozen  tubers 
are  quite  enough  for  a  good  sized  deep  seed 
pan.  not  too  heavy  to  suspend  in  a  strong  wire 
basket.  The  pan  well  drained,  should  be  half 
filled  with  a  rich,  light  compost  in  which  the 
tubers  should  be  planted  in  autumn  with  a  good 
half  inch  of  soil  over  them,  leaving  a  consider¬ 
able  space  above  for  future  surface  dressing. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  start,  the  pan  should 
be  hung  op  as  near  the  light  ai  possible  in  a 
sunny  window  or  greenhouse,  and  as  they  grow 
they  should  be  from  time  to  time  earthed  up 
with  rich  leaf- mould  or  well  decayed  manure. 
The  habit  of  the  plant,  like  that  of  many  other 


sened,  but  not  altogether  withheld,  and  after 
growth  is  complete,  and  the  leaves  have  disap¬ 
peared,  the  pan  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
dust-dry  through  the  summer,  but  on  rare  ocoa 
sions  may  have  water  enough  to  keep  the  tubers 
pin  up.  About  the  end  of  September  the  pan 
may  be  turned  out,  and  the  tubers,  which  in¬ 
crease  rapidly,  replanted  as  before.  The  root- 
growth  of  this  Oxalis  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
its  long  white  tuberous  underground  sterna 
being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  small  brown 
tubers  by  which  it  is  propagated.  Anjone, 
curious  to  see  this  root  development,  will  be 
rewarded  by  planting  half-a-dozen  tubers  in  a 
3-inch  pot.  lly  and  bye,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  earth  is  gr^nally  being  forced  up  and  over 


'’0  — Watering  Tree  Ferns  —It  U  best  to  poor 
e  v«ter  that  they  receive  over  the  trunks,  It  will 
lovn  into  the  pots ;  it  is  safest  not  to  give  them 
ire  water.— J.  D.  E. 


FLOWER  BASKETS, 
accompanying  illustration  conveys  a  good 
of  the  style  in  which  flowers  are  arranged 
ermany.  As  it  represents  an  srrangement  ex- 
ed  at  a  German  exhibition,  it  must  be  in- 
^  that  it  exemplifies  the  recognised  taste  in 
direction.  The  arrangement  possesses  merit, 
gh  from  our  point  of  view  it  is  somewhat 
used ;  in  shor^  too  much  material  is  used  to 
easing;  but  it  is  far  better  than  the  insipid 
ngcments  often  met  with  at  exhibitions  in 
country,  suQb,  for  example,  as  the  prevalent 
of  placing  the  flowers  and  foliage  with 
lematical  precision  in  rows  and  at  set  points, 
ist  one  side  of  the  vase  should  match  the 
r.  There  is  a  pleasing  style  about  the 
igement  here  illu strati— an  informality 
in  a  great  measure  compensates  for  seeming 
-crowdedness,  and  probably  if  the  colours 
i  be  seen  in  combination  with  the  form  of 
iiaterials  used,  the  effect  would  be  enhanced, 
flowers  consist  of  Melaleucas,  Lady’s  Slippers 
iripediam  barbatum),  Epacrises,  Cliantbns 
ipieri,  Habrotbamnus  corymbosus, Camellias, 
:>nias,  Spiraei  japonica,  and  others,  inter- 
$led  with  Ferns,  Asparagus  procumbens,  and 
siphyllum  asparagoides.  With  such  materials 
leie  any  basket  could  be  made  to  have  a 
bt  and  pretty  effect,  but  we  imagine  the 
ilay  would  have  been  more  pleasing  had 
er  subjects  been  used,  and  these  few  dis- 
)d  In  masses  so  as  to  derive  from  them  their 
Ht  expression  of  beauty,  so  to  speak, 
re  if  mneh  to  be  learned  even  in  the  simple 
ter  of  arranging  flowers,  and  it  is  gratifying 
ee  at  gome  of  our  principal  exhibitions  that 
rts  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  or 
«  jean  to  arrange  flower-vases  and  baskets 
e  ^rmoniously  than  hitherto.  Nothing  can 
ovelier  than  a  vasefal  of  the  early-flowering 
ioe  Chrysanthemum,  mixed,  say,  with  foliage 
he  evergreen  Barberry — always  a  good  and 
le  at-able  evergreen  for  cutting  ;  but  if  a  few 
rtx*  of  purple  and  yellow  are  intermingled,  a 
sb  discordance  is  at  once  produced.  Yellows 
I  whites  associated  are  pleasing,  but  a  purple 
ted  spoils  the  effect.  The  question,  too,  of 
most  appropriate  size  and  form  of  flower 
eptacle  is  important,  and  a  good  deal  might 
fitably  be  written  on  this  subject.  As  a  rule, 

-  simpler  the  form  the  better  the  effect.  We 
ently  saw  some  new  forms  of  flower-vases  in 
in  glaia  designed  expressly  for  flowers  of 
ious  kinds  and  best  suited  to  their  size  and 
m.  These  tastefully  filled  with  one  or  at 
St  two  kinds  of  flowers  had  a  beautiful  effect, 
cerally  speaking,  more  pleasure  is  to  be  derived 
m  a  vasefal  of  one  flower  blended  with  its 
n  or  some  harmonising  foliage  than  with  all 
}  flowers  which  could  be  cut  from  a  green- 
Qse.  Too  little  attention  is  paid,  moreover, 
h&rmonieiog  colours.  Take,  for  example,  the 
‘rvaothemums,  which  are  just  beginning  to 
ms  In  season.  In  no  other  class  of  flowers 
n  be  found  such  a  discordance  of  tints,  yet,  as 
nle,  s  vsseful  of  cut  blooms  put  together 
»^«s»ly  is  often  very  effective. 

Ox&lis  oernua.— One  of  the  most  showy, 
■flu  the  same  time  easily  grown  of  plants  lor 
'  Ruipy  window  is  the  Drooping  Wo^  Sorrel 
OaUi  oernua).  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years, 
■fl  each  season  in  April  when  it  is  in  bloom,  it 
to  me  to  become  more  noteworthy.  Few, 
however,  know  it,  and  fewer  etill  bow 


Flower  basket  arranged  in  the  Oeiman  styla. 


species  of  Oxalis,  being  to  throw  up  a  long  neck 
of  stem  which  is  all  the  better  for  support, 
while  the  roots  luxuriate  in  the  additional  feed¬ 
ing.  When  the  pan  is  placed  in  a  window,  it 
should  be  turned  every  day  or  two  to  prevent 
the  plants  becoming  one-sided,  and  watering 
must  not  be  neglected.  This  treatment  will 
result  in  an  abundance  of  flower-stems  being 
produced  by  each  tuber,  and  I  know  no  prettier 
si^ht  than  a  well -grown  basket  of  this  Oxalis, 
with  its  numerous  large  lemon  yellow  flowers 
with  their  red-tipped  stamens  open  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  an  April  day,  for  it  must  be  placed  in 
the  full  sun.  It  lasts  long  in  bloom,  especially 
if  the  withered  flowers  are  carefully  removed, 
and  its  trefoil -like  leaves  dotted  with  black, 
form  a  characteristic  feature  by  which  the  plant 
may  always  be  recognised.  There  is  a  double 
variety,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  their  respective 
^value,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  single  form 
wul/b^  P'^Vlb^by  most  cultivators.  When 
I  ^ifWorjkjrater  may  be  gradually 


the  sides  of  the  pot  when  it  may  be  turned  out 
and  examined.  If  repotted  at  once  with  a 
greater  allowance  of  room  the  experiment  will 
not  greatly  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the 
plants,  though  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
bloom  freely.  The  white  tubers  entirely  disap 
pear  before  the  plants  have  perfected  their 
growth  for  the  season.— K.  L  D. 


Zino  pans  for  hanging  baskets.— A 
useful  pan  and  sa-icer  in  one  may  be  made  in 
galvanised  zino  by  having  the  drainage  boles  cut 
in  the  sides  of  the  pan  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  base,  thus  avoiding  all  drip. 
Three  or  four  of  these,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pan,  will  not  be  too  many.  A  flat-bottomed 
wire  basket  containing  snob  a  pan  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  sospended  plant  holders. 
Everyone  who  ban  attempted  the  cultnre  of 
hanging  in  a  window  knows  the  difficulty 
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watering  of  a  plant  ia  neglected  simply  on 
acoonnt  of  this  trouble.  The  basket  may  be 
made  in  any  size,  with  the  pan  to  correspond,  and 
this  can  be  made  to  order  at  any  ironmonger’s. 
The  interstices  of  the  basket  work  may  bo  filled 
with  Moss,  like  any  other  form  of  plant  basket. 
Zinc  pans  and  troughs  of  various  kinds  are  vain* 
able  adjuncts  to  the  gardener’s  requisites,  and 
are  practically  indestructible. 


HINTS  OX  GARDEN  PESTS. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  will  first  mention 
a  few  of  the  pests  that  beset  the  outdoor  gar¬ 
dens.  Some  of  them  will  be  well  known  to 
everyone,  but  there  are  others  that  are  scarcely 
known  to  anyone  but  the  experienced  gardener. 
I  will  mention  the  following  : — 

The  sluo.— Some  gardens  are  worse  than 
others  in  harbouring  the  slug ;  box  edgings  and 
dwarf  shrubs  are  a  capital  retirement  for  them. 
Although  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  shell  snails, 
the  gaMen  that  has  no  Box  edgings,  however, 
is  by  no  means  free  from  them,  for  a  large 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli  bed  will  produce  such  a 
stock  that  if  not  speedily  got  rid  of  will  cause 
much  damage.  I  will  now  give  a  few  brief 
hints  how  to  get  rid  of  slogs.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  cleared  of  its  crops,  procure  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  lime  and  slack  it  into  powder 
by  slightly  damping  it  or  by  exposing  it  to 
the  air,  then  choose  a  warm,  damp  evening, 
when  slogs  will  be  found  in  large  numbers 
crawling  over  the  ground.  Proceed  to  sow  the 
powdered  lime  all  over  the  ground,  which  will 
be  a  quick  death  to  the  slog,  and  will  not  hurt 
very  tender  plants  providing  that  it  is  not  left 
in  heaps  upon  tender  seedlings.  The  same 
remedy  will  apply  to  the  shell  snail.  The  next 
plagues  that  I  will  bring  under  notioe  are  birds. 
I  always  look  upon  them  as  necessary 
evils,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do 
much  good  as  well  as  barm.  My  advice 
in  this  case  is  to  cover  all  small  seeds  with  wire 
protectors  or  old  fishing  netting,  which  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  moderate  price,  but  in  some 
large  gardens  where  it  is  impossible  to  cover 
8u<^  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruits  as  Peas, 
Strawberries,  R^pberries,  Apples,  and  Pears 
owing  to  the  very  large  quantities  being  grown 
birds  are  most  destructive  and  provoking.  Pow¬ 
der  is  the  only  remedy. 

Mice  are  troublesome  creatures  too,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  them  under  in 
the  case  of  such  8eed<<  as  are  put  into  the  open 
ground,  as  Peas  and  Beans,  it  is  safest  to  damp 
the  seeds  and  coat  them  over  with  powdered  red 
lead  at  the  time  of  sowing;  or  soak  them  in 
petroleum  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  But 
mice  do  not  confine  themselves  to  outdoor  crops, 
for  in  the  spring  when  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  sown  under  glass  a  mouse 
will  quickly  carry  off  seeds  of  great  value  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  safest  plan  that  I  have 
adopted  in  this  case,  is  to  only  fill  the  pot  con¬ 
taining  the  seed  or  seeds  to  about  two-thirds  of 
its  depth,  then  cover  completely  with  panes  of 
glass,  the  size  suitable  for  the  pot,  until  the 
plant  has  grown  up  to  touch  the  glass,  when  it 
will  be  out  of  danger  of  the  mouse. 

Cockroaches  will  nibble  the  tender  stems  of 
plants,  aud  the  roots  of  Orchids,  if  not  watched. 
If  there  if  any  suspicion  of  their  presence,  pur¬ 
chase  a  small  jar  of  phosphorus  paste,  and  spread 
it  on  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  they  will  eat  it 
readily,  and  will  meet  destruction. 

Black  fly  is  a  perfect  torment  on  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Cherry,  and  Rose  trees.  With  this,  as 
indeed  with  all  other  pests,  you  will  always  find 
prevention  better  than  cure,"  so  start  early  in 
the  spring  with  the  garden  en^ne,  using  Glshurst 
compound,  at  the  rate  of  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
to  three  gallons  of  soft,  loke-warm  water.  This 
is  a  weak  solution,  but  it  will  suffice  if  the  fly 
has  not  been  allowed  to  get  too  strong.  If  the 
insects  still  live,  increase  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  and  use  plenty  of  force  from  the  garden 
engine.  This  began  and  followed  up  will  keep 
red  spider  ko  check  too.  Black  fly  if  once 
allowed  to  get  establbhed  on  Cucumbers  or 
Melons  in  houses  or  frames,  breeds  with  great 
rapidity,  and  to  get  rid  of  it  is  easier  written 
about  than  done,  but  be  sure  to  start  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  you  have  any  suspicion  of  its 
being  there,  remembering  that  *'  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine."  1  wiii  go  into  tfieHouMs  nnd^lrp^ 
duoeafamilerJoiB.zed  by  VjO  XlvT 


The  mealy  duo.— A  continuous  battle  must 
be  kep>t  up  to  get  rid  of  this  enemy,  if  he  has 
once  got  a  firm  footing.  If  any  plants  are  in¬ 
fested  that  are  of  no  great  value,  such  as 
Pelargoniums  or  any  soft-wooded  plants,  put 
them  at  once  into  the  fire.  But  such  plants  as 
Stephanotis,  Eucharis,  Hoyas,  Clerodendrons, 
and  Dipladenias,  that  are  worth  a  struggle  for, 
and  are  not  too  difScult  to  clean  on  account  of 
their  foliage  being  smooth,  take  them  at  once 
from  their  treliises,  and  get  a  tub  and  mix  up  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Gishurst  compound  to 
immerse  the  whole  of  the  plant.  Use  the 
compound  at  the  strength  of  quarter  of  a  pound 
to  one  gallon  of  soft,  warm  water.  After  well 
dipping  two  or  three  times,  sjringe  sharply  with 
the  ga^en  engine  to  take  off  the  soapy  substance 
left  on  the  plant.  Follow  this  practice  up  until 
the  plants  are  clesm,  which  will  be  sure  enough 
if  persevered  with.  If  this  pest  has  reached  the 
Grape  Vine,  this  is  the  worst  position  he  could 
take  up.  Commence  operations  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  the  Vines  as 
soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  laying  a  tarpaulin  over 
the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the  vinery,  then  take 
down  the  Vines  and  scrape  very  carefully  with 
a  blunt  knife,  taking  care  that  the  whole  of  the 
scrapings  fall  upon  the  tarpaulin  or  whatever 
cloths  can  be  found  for  the  purpose ;  then  mix 
up  a  lai^e  pail  of  Gishurst  compound,  and  with 
a  new  scrubbing  brush  thoroughly  scrub  the 
rods  from  bottom  to  top.  After  goiqg 
over  them  all  once,  and  they  have  got 
thoroughly  dry,  go  over  them  again,  working 
the  brush  the  other  side  of  the  Vine,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  Vine  has  been 
well  lathered  and  scrubbed,  then  allow  to  dry 
again.  Now  take  what  Gishurst  remains,  and 
add  clay  and  cow  manure,  with  a  trowel ful  of 
soot,  and  mix  to  the  consistency  of  thickish 
paint;  apply  to  the  rods  with  a  paint  brush, 
being  sure  that  every  bole,  crack  and  comer  is 
filled  with  the  paint.  Then  befoic  tying  the 
Vines  into  thoii  proper  position,  have  the  houses 
thoroughly  painted  inside  and  out ;  if  this  is 
out  of  the  question,  well  scrub  with  hot  soap 
and  water.  Be  sure  to  take  the  scrapings  to  the 
stoke  hole  to  be  burnt,  then  carefully  remove 
3  inches  of  the  surfaoe  soil,  being  careful  not  to 
break  any  roots,  taking  it  right  away,  and  bring 
back  fresh  soil  to  top-dress  the  border.  After 
this  any  plant  about  which  there  is  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  having  mealy  bog  on  it,  must  upon 
no  account  whatever  go  into  the  vinery.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  next  season's  growth,  keep 
a  keen  look  out,  especially  on  the  main  rods  of 
the  Vines,  between  the  roots  and  spurs,  so  that 
if  one  should  have  been  left  in  the  border,  be 
may  be  found  and  killed. 

Green  fi.y,  or  Aphides,  Lb  a  very  common 
pest  to  all  who  grow  plants.  The  worst  of  this 
pest  is  that  it  Is  frequently  most  numerous  in 
conservatories  near  Uie  house,  where  it  often 
happens  that  you  have  not  the  liberty  for  fumi¬ 
gating  that  you  would  like,  owing  to  the  offen¬ 
sive  small  it  causes.  However,  try  and  keep 
plants  clean  before  going  to  the  conservatory, 
but  if  oompdled  to  fumigate  use  Tobacco  cloth 
or  paper,  which  is  the  most  eflficacious  remedy, 
being  careful  that  it  does  not  ignite,  but 
smoulder  on,  fill  the  house  twice  or  thrice  in 
succession  rather  than  overdo  it  at  the  time. 
If  on  very  tender  seedlings  (when  there  might 
be  a  great  fear  of  scorching),  try  Tobacco 
powder,  dusting  on  with  a  distributor  ;  this  may 
be  done,  too,  when  fumigating  is  objectionable. 

Thbipa  must  be  kept  in  check  by  sharp 
syringing  by  the  garden  engine ;  in  fact,  where 
the  engine  can  be  used  freely  few  thrips  will 
stand  against  it,  but  if  they  do  get  bad  it  will 
be  wiser  to  fumigate  severely,  as  if  left  the 
damage  they  will  do  to  the  foliage  is  alarming. 

Scale  — There  may  be  many  species  of  the 
scale  bug,  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
brown  and  white  scale,  too  well  known  to  us. 
The  brown  scale,  if  allowed  to  get  bad  upon  plants, 
is  a  shocking  thing  to  deal  with,  for  an  insecti¬ 
cide  that  will  effectually  kill  this  will  very 
probably  kill  the  plant  too.  If  the  plants  in¬ 
fested  are  very  bad,  and  are  of  no  high  value, 
take  the  same  advice  as  with  those  infested 
with  mealy  bug,  viz.,  throw  them  away.  You 
will  frequently  find  scale  on  Ferns,  many  of  the 
Pteris’s,  being  very  liable  to  have  it,  they  will 
soon  make  the  plant  turn  yellow  and  sickly,  so 
throw  them  away  and  get  clean  young  s{:>ecimens 
instead.  If  youdetermint^l^^anlili^H^^y 


the  Gishurst  precisely  the  same  as  w!^ 
bug.  The  white  scale  which  is  most  f: 
seen  on  Camellias,  is  not  so  bad  to 
s[^nge  with  Gishurst  compound,  then 
with  the  garden  engine.  W.  F.  M 
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11050.— Leather- orated  grubs  azn 
Pinks  and  Carnations. — Referring  to  tbe  a 
pondence  of  “G.  B."  and  “J.  D.  E."  a 
above  subject,  1  would  just  offer  a  few  rca 
"  G.  B."  says  remove  tbe  soil  to  the  dcf 
3  feet.  Who  would  for  a  moment  think  oI< 
such  a  thing  to  kill  a  few  grubs,  i  r.,  if 
were  the  cause  of  his  Carnations  being  nun 
close  to  the  ground,  and  it  would  aUo  q 
from  tbe  remarks  of  **  J.  D.  E.**  that  be  hsi 
fered  in  tbe  same  way,  and  had  hisplactib 
off  close  to  the  ground.  Although  I  have  ( 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  “  J.  D.  E*o( 
point,  I  must  differ  with  him  and  G.  B '  i 
the  cause.  It  is  no  grub  at  all  that  don 
I  have  200  Carnation  plants  and  ab^ 
Pinks  which  were  served  just  in  tbe  euan  i 
The  game  went  on  until  a  week  ago  wba| 
dening  went  on  in  earnest,  or  untU  tbe  m 
was  frequented.  As  I  felt  sore  no  rabbit* 
tbe  spoC  but  having  a  wild  cat  about  thj 
mises  (which  we  had  seen,  rabbit-likc,dera| 
tbe  young  Fern  fronds,  she  got  tbe  bUneV 
tbe  real  enemy  is  tbe  wily  aparrow.  fi 
have  shot  up  wonderfully  during  tbe  Udl 
days  since  the  birds  have  been  kept  ofi. 
known  this  Fooner  my  remedy  would  bsrel 
to  dust  heavy  with  soot,  as  this  would! 
rendered  the  points  of  the  young  shoou  d 
and  unpalatable.  As  good  Bometime$  cosd 
of  evil,  BO  tbe  mowing  down  has  made  ibe  " 
bushy,  and,  perhaps,  a  greater  crop  of 
will  be  the  result.  I  cannot  help  men 
with  reference  to  tbe  pest,  daddy-long-kfii^ 
In  nearly  every  early  London  Cauliflovu  ‘ 
last  July  I  found  one  of  these  flies  Is 
eggs.  TOs  was  not  the  case  with  Wild 
self-protecting  kinds  of  Cauliflower,  which 
saved  from  being  spoiled  with  this  pest  ^ 
clMe  growth. — W.  Phillips. 

11280  — Nitrate  of  soda  for  pin 
*‘Eve"  does  not  say  what  plants  she  i 
apply  nitrate  of  s^a  solution  to,  or 
they  are  in  the  open  border  or  in  peM 
solution  of  one  ponnd  in  twelve  or  Bfteaigm 
of  water  is  alx>nt  the  usnsd  streogthiM 
liquid  manure  that  would  be  beoefidsi  I 
Chrysanthemum  would  be  death  to  s  M 
section  of  plants.  Nitrate  of  sods  u  iQf 
well  in  its  way,  having  a  very  quick  scli^ 
showing  its  effeoU  in  a  few  days,  hot  its  qa 
as  a  permanent  manure  I  very  much  doobL 
a  top-dressing  to  wheat  ite  effect  is  to 
large  amount  of  straw,  but  I  do  not 
effect  is  at  all  proportionate  in  tbe  evs 
ear.  From  this  fact  we  may  gsit 
tbe  effect  is  greater  on  the  foliage  tbsc 
flower  of  plants.  Viewing  its  efficsev 
manure  to  pot  plants  we  must  be  gdd 
these  facts,  it  is  a  great  stimulant,  and  iu 
are  very  speedily  evident.  All  these  tre 
or  less  unnatural  (though  in  socoe  cas^ 
results,  and  I  think,  after  such  a  itimc 
growth,  a  plant  experiences  a  reaction 
fore,  my  advice  is,  never  apply  nitrate 
stronger  than  one  pound  to  twelve  gallo 
even  then  great  caution  should  be 
making  an  experiment  in  the  greenbooFe 

11285.— Insects  in  gardenB 
trees  seem  to  be  in  a  bad  way.and  this  h 
less  owing  to  their  being  recently  pi*ti 
will  not  be  a  very  expensive  busisetf  to 
with  fresh  plants,  and  you  must  see 
are  not  kept  too  long  out  of  the  groned 
will  not  do  any  good  hunting  for 
with  a  lamp  at  night,  but  after  buiitinC| 
hours  for  slugs,  there  should  not  be  mss 
Place  slices  of  Carrots  or  Potstoee  rc 
plants,  and  tbe  slogs  will  go  on  those 
on  the  plants ;  examine  t)^  baits  at  mi 
destroy  the  slugs.  Bury  slices  of  Cairoti 
ground  to  attract  the  wirewonns  and  e 
them  dally.  I  would  not  bother  aboni 
a  hedgehog,  but  a  few  toads  are 
garden.— J.  D.  K. 

-  In  reply  to  “  Hope  ”  and  other  e 
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^s,  wirewonns,  and  woodlice,  In  gardens 
reenbooses,  1  to  state  the  most  efficient 
:  have  found  U  to  bay  a  dozen  or  two 
es  (the  larger  the  better),  cat  them  in  half 
et  the  palp  oat  withoat  breaking  the  peel, 
the  cape  hollow  side  downwards  slightly 
.  Go  roand  with  a  lamp  at  night  and 
me  the  traps,  when  I  ^ve  no  doabt 
reds  of  the  enemy  will  be  caught  in  a  short 
I  had  a  fernery  indoors,  the  plants  in 
1  were  almost  worried  with  all  kinds  of 
n,  especially  sings  and  woodlice,  but  thanks 
M  simple  method  above  mentioned,  they  are 
It  squashed. — T.  Q.  Barnsley. 

m.— WoodUoo  in  frames.— The  most 
Loal  wsy  to  get  rid  of  these  pests  is  to 
boiling  waternver  them.  The  best  time  to 
lis  is  as  soon  as  the  covering  is  taken  o£E  in 
3ming.  The  woodlice  are  then  generally 
t  the  walls,  and  may  be  killed  wholesale 
taring  boiling  water  ont  of  a  rose-water  pot 
\  the  walls  inside  the  pot.  Or  else  take  a 
d  Potato,  wrap  it  np  in  some  dry  hay  and 
t  in  a  flower-pot ;  place  this  in  one  comer 
mr  frame  and  tb^  (the  woodlice)  will  con- 
ate  in  it  in  large  nnmbers ;  it  should  be 
lined  every  morning  and  the  woodlice 
en  ont.  Another  way  is  to  keep  some  dry 
one  the  top  of  a  9-lnch  square  floor  tile,  and 
ig  another  tile  of  the  same  else,  braising  all 
are  in  the  bay  once  or  twice  a  day ;  by  so 
g  the  number  may  be  materially  decreased. 
R.  Butler,  Thua/ora. 

294  — Raialnff  new  Anrionlae.— This 
it  difficalt,  and  yon  have  some  of  the  very 
varieties  to  start  with.  It  is  best  not  to 
the  classes ;  cross  green  with  green,  grey  with 
,  k(L  Some  of  the  seedlings  may  be  as  good 
ren  better  than  the  parents,  but  you  will 
5  to  make  np  yonr  mind  to  have  many  dis- 
)iDtmentf.  T^  anthers  mnst  be  removed 
re  the  pollen  cases  burst  from  the  seed¬ 
ing  parent,  and  this  must  be  done  before  the 
are  quite  open.  In  about  three  days  the 
ers  will  be  re^y  for  the  pollen,  which  most 
ransferred  to  the  seed -bearing  plant  with  a 
n  camel-hair  brush.  The  se^  are  usually 
in  July,  when  they  may  be  sown  at  once  or 
until  spring.— J.  D. 

1308.— Manure  for  garden.— It  is  a 
it  mistake  to  mix  lime  with  fermenting 
lore,  but  it  will  be  flt  for  nse  in  a  month  if 
will  throw  it  up  in  a  looee,  round  heap,  and 
1  it  over  twice  in  that  time.  It  is  better  to 
ovsr  the  flower  beds  and  applv  the  manure 
viuter.  Herbaceous  borders  should  be  dug 
:  if  necessary  early  in  Maroh,  as  by  that 
i  the  flowers  will  mostly  be  showing  them- 
si  In  most  cases  it  is  best  not  to  dig  snob 
len  at  aU.-J.  D.  S. 

—  If "  Ebor  ”  will  mix  the  fresh  horse  and 
‘  manure  with  the  soot  and  lime,  and  turn 
heap  twice  during  the  next  month,  it  will  be 
br  nse  in  dtber  flower  or  kitchen  garden. — 
Phillips, 


1283.-Oulture  of  Ohlco^.— Chicory  is 
used  in  France  dressed  as  Spinach.  Chioor^e 
^  (Curled  Endive)  is  very  popular  when 
Dch^  for  salad,  or  boiled  green  like  Spinach. 
tVQ  tome  growing  all  the  year  round  in  my 
den  by  sowing  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
nsplant  the  flrst  sowing  on  a  north  border  or 
villruo.  Last  sowing  put  on  south  border 
winter  use.  Well-dndned,  light,  rich  soil  is 
vbest.  In  heavy,  damp  soil  the  plants  will 
Oreen  curled  Endive  is  best  for  boiling ; 
'IKurled  Endive  for  salading.— Frenchman. 

^.-Plants  for  aliady  border.— 
wsbood  (Aoonitnm  Napellus)  for  antnmn, 
^  Anemone  (Trollins  europseos)  for  J nne  or 
^  May,  Wild  Hyacinth  the  same,  and  oom- 
I  Daffodil  (Narcissos  Pseudo  Naroissns)  sue 
M  certain  to  be  snitable  for  the  site  named. 
^  flowers  are  preferred,  only  the  Wild 
dith  (Hyadntbna  Non  Soriptns),  Daffodil 
\  almost  certain  to  ^ve  satis- 

I  Izijarlng  trees. —  After 

{  H  Nveial  young  trees,  and  having  others 
1  so  seriously  that  their  condition  for 
I  U"**®®*  was  precarious,  we  tried  the 
I  "ug  remedy,  which  hitherto  has  proved  a 
preventive  of  their  scratching :  Wrap 
I  wire  netting  once  round  the  trunk 

I  w  height  of  about  feet.  This  catches  ia 


the  cats*  claws,  and  they  hardly  ever  try  a  second 
time.— TroIos. 

Barly  AepcUlttgUB.— It  may  interest  some  readers 
of  Oardbsixo  to  know  that  I  commenced  cuttlnu  As¬ 
paragus  from  the  open  beds  in  my  garden  on  the  26th  of 
March.  The  sort  la  Sutton's  Reading  Oiant.  The  beds 
were  made  and  town  in  the  spring  of  1S78,  and  were  not 
cut  from  for  four  yean  — J.  T.  Trepfrt,  Bidr/ord,  Devon. 

11316  — Uyaolnths.— Thla  question  is  rather  obscure. 
Does  it  mean  the  leares  falling  off  from  the  old  bulbs? 
If  so,  the  bulbs  should  be  shaken  out  from  the  soil  and 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  it  la  time  to  repot  them  again 
in  September  or  October.— J.  D.  E. 


Tteuie  Boden.—lt  the  Cabbage  is  not  a  vegetable,  what 
is  It?  We  do  not  quite  nndentand  what  la  meant  by 
a  pure  vegetable. 

Hodge.— The  "  London  Market  Gardena,”  by  C.  W. 
Shaw,  nill  give  you  the  Information  you  seek.  Published 
by  Routledge  A  Co. 

CArsAtrr.— Send  us  a  piece  of  the  plant,  and  then  we 

may  be  able  to  help  you. - T.  C.  if.—Vit  know  of  no 

raoh  book. 

Names  of  plants.— Jfrs.  ITeniwdi/.-Aspleninm 
Adlantnm  nigrum,  commonly  called  Black  Spleenwort, 

obtainable  at  moat  uursenes. - O.  F.  Donald.— 

1,  Adiantiun  chlleose ;  2,  Biechnnm  lanceolatum ;  3, 
Adiantum  ezcisum  multlAdum ;  4,  A.  papeacena  hisplda- 

lom. - A.  B.  The  specimens  were  too  much  crushed 

to  be  recognisable - J.  B.  A.— Via  could  not  possibly 

name  Danodila  which  are  dried  np  and  flattened. - 

B.  J.  n.  ITars.— Helleborus  viiidis. - T->nbury.—lTi» 

flmbriata;  Browallia  Jamesoni. - Hon.  Xre.  B.— 

Apparently  Veratrum  album,  but  cannot  be  certain  unless 
we  see  flowers.— — J.  T.  Berberis  Darwini 

•bmb;  Moss  in  Selaglnella uoolnats. - Anon.— l.Pinus 

Bi>ecies ;  2,  Enonyraus  earopcsos  ;  3,  Pittosporum  Toblra. 

- Mi$$  M  PefUriJy«.— Saxifrage  crassifolta. - AT.  C. 

Cyump.— Berberis  Darwini - J.  H.  A.— I,  Phaius  gran- 

dlfollaa ;  2,  DenUroblnm  tpeciosum ;  3,  Apparently  a  Braa- 
savola.  Brad  when  in  flower;  4,  Vinca  major  (Peri¬ 
winkle).—!?.  E.  F— Please  send  a  specimen  in  flower  or 
one  ia  a  box  not  crushed.— IF.  Cuthb*rt$on.—\,  Appa¬ 
rently  Physiaothui  albens  ;  2,  Cannot  name. - C.R.—l, 

Karcusus  Incomparabills  ;  2,  Double  varie^  of  No.  1 ;  3, 

N.  posticus;  4,  Anemone  apcnnina. - unde  Jef.—l, 

Be^nia  semp^orens;  2,  Asclepias  onraasaviea;  8, 
ilibiacuB  roes  sineosis  variegata;  4,  Oocidium  trique¬ 
trum. - F.  if.— 1,  Sedum  acre  ;  2,  Polmonaria  angustl- 

folia. - U.  Simpson.— Retinospora  plumoaa.— L.  Jf.G.— 

A  species  of  Cacalia,  light  sandy  soil  and  kept  rather  dry. 

- StoJrs.— Double  Anemone  fulgena - F.  H’.  A.— 1, 

Aspleniuin  bulbiferum ;  2.  Athyrium  Fillx-ftjumlna 

variety. - Anon.— All  the  five  flowers  of  Daffodil  you 

send  are  double  varieties  of  Narloissus  inoomparaMlls. 
S.  A.  Brenan.—2,  Naroissns  minor  ;  3,  N.  tncomparabilis 

Rouble). - Dorking.—  Forsytbia  vlrldlssima. - Harold 

NuM'ff.— Stauntonia  latifolli. - Danfe.— Aspidium  fal- 

catom ;  Doodia  dives  (small). - A.  if.- Primula  vUlosa. 


QI7BIUEI8. 

Eules  for  Oorreepondents.— All  eommut^ 
Mons/or  insertion  ekouldoe  dearly  and  eoneitely  umtten 
on  one  tide  the  paper  only  and  addreeeed  to  the  Editor. 
Letters  relating  to  bueineee  to  the  PUBLiauXB.  The  name 
and  addreee  </  the  tender  m  reouired,  in  addition  to  any 
nom  do  plume  to  be  need  in  the  paper.  Antwert  to  Queries 
ahould  altoajjt  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  auery 
anewered.  When  more  than  one  query  ia  aent  each  thould 
be  on  a  teparate  piece  (f  paper.  Outing  to  the  neoetsUy  qf 
Oardbhiho  going  to  prett  a  eonaideroMe  time  btfo^  the 
day  qf  publication,  it  it  not  pouible  to  inaerl  queri^  and 
sormnunieoHonst  the  teeek  they  are  received.  Queriea  not 
mnawered  thould  be  tent  to  ua  again. 

Naming  plants.— /bur  plants,  its,  oryfoieers  only 
van  be  named  at  one  time,  amt  thie  only  leAen  good 
qiecimene  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name 
sarietiee  qf  JloritU'  floutert,  auch  at  Fueheiat,  Oeraniumt^ 
Ataleat,  at  theae  ean  only  be  correctly  named  by  a 
apedoHat  leAo  has  the  meana  eompariaon  at  hand.  Any 
oommunioation  reapecting  plants  orMoieara  sent  to  nama 
thould  aitcaya  accompany  the  parcel. 

11366.— Grubs  in  gardens.—  In  digging  in  my  gar¬ 
den  in  Si  John's  Wood  1  often  turn  up  a  grub  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half  long,  yellow,  and  apparently 
so  Ufeleta  that  he  could  be  mistaken  for  a  fungus.  He  la 
not  the  grub  of  daddy-ions- legs,  whioh  I  know  well,  for 
he  is  about  hslf-an  inoh  In  diameter.  I  unearthed  one 
to-day  from  a  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  I  resolved 
to  watch  him  exposed  in  the  snn  on  an  inverted  flower- 
poi  After  about  half-an-hom's  baking  in  the  sun,  to 
which  he  la  so  unaccustomed,  he  suddenly  ejected  a  good- 
sized  earthworm  partly  digested,  then  began  to  extend 
himself  till  he  was  about  4  inches  long  by  a  quarter-of  an- 
tndi  in  diameter,  and  displayed  the  chsracterUtlca  of  the 
snail  tribe,  haring  horns,  Ao.  Not  feellcg  sure  that  he 
would  respeot  my  plants.  I  dismissed  him  I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  reader  can  tell  me  more  about  him.  If  his 
brethren  stick  to  eating  worms  I  shall  be  sorry  to  Inter¬ 
fere  with  them  in  the  mture.  Will  tl^y  ?— Y. 

11S67.— Oultur«  of  herbe.— For  several  yeais  I  have 
used  a  portion  of  my  ratable  garden  for  the  onlt{«a- 
tion  of  flowers,  but  have  now  decided  to  have  a  change 
and  go  in  for  herbs,  and  as  this  ia  a  branch  I  have  made 
no  particular  study  of  I  should  be  glad  of  a  little  advice 


on  the  subject  I  puj^sa  to  begin  with  the  following 
I,  Wormwood,  ^nnander,  Featherfew,  Comfrey, 


Roe, 


Sage,  Southernwood.  Horehound,  Pennyroyal,  Centu^, 
Hyssop,  Mint,  Danaelion,  Yarrow,  and  Lavender.  Tne 
informatioii  1  seek  after  Is  :  (1)  Which  can  1  raise  from 
seed  and  where  can  I  obtain  It?  (2)  How  must  I  obtain 
remainder  ?  (3)  Or,  where  could  1  nt  roots  or  cuttings  of 
alL  as  I  can  only  get  part  here  ?  This  applies  to  seed  as 
well.  (4)  Which  requires  a  good  soil  and  liberal  treatment? 
(6)  Which  will  thrive  in  a  rather  damp  and  suniesaportton 
■  ‘ '  Unfortunately  have?— H.  IL  N. 

t  large  Palm.— I  have  a  large 

what  to  do  with  It  on  account  o  f 


its  size ;  it  is  about  12  feet  high  independent  of  the  tub 
It  is  in.  If  I  were  to  cut  it  partly  through  about  8  feet 
below  the  bead,  and  bind  Mow  and  clay  on  the  stem 
Just  above  the  out,  would  it  emit  roots  into  the  Alost 
so  as  In  due  time  the  head  oonld  be  taken  away  and 

r}tted  and  the  old  item  thrown  away  T  If  it  can  be  done 
could  house  it  in  my  greenhouse,  and  it  would  then  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  plant,  whereas  now  it  ia  uselesa.  I  have 
been  told  it  can  be  doue  but  I  am  doubtful.  I  am  anxious 
to  save  the  plant  if  possible.- J.  Macfablarr  March. 

11860.— Tuberous  Begonias.— I  am  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  article  on  Tu^rous  Begonias  for  bedding 
by"C.''In  GABDBNiRa  of  March  29,  for  this  reason: 
Finding  that  a  p4uk  Begonia  planted  out  last  summer 
was  a  great  success,  1  have  this  spring  bought  tubers  of 
Begonia  Pearcel,  Intending  to  have  a  small  bed  entirely 
of  them,  but  "  0.”  warus  people  agaimt  bedding  out  any 
but  red  and  pink  Begonias.  Will  "0.”  or  some  other 
reader  kindly  say  whether  they  have  tried  the  experl- 
mrat  with  B^onla  Pearcel ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  failed  ? 

11360.- Flowers  and  foliage  in  autumni 
winter,  and  spring.— Will  someone  assist  me  by  suggest* 
log  what  I  can  plant  in  my  beds  and  borders  to  make  a 
ihow  either  of  flower  or  brilliant  foliage  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring?  1  am  very  partial  to  carpet 
bedding,  and  Intend  to  carry  out  some  design  this  year, 
but  am  anxiotts  to  prepare  plants  ready  to  follow  directly 
after  the  beauty  of  the  carpet  beds  are  over.  The 
portion  of  my  garden  Is  by  the  sea,  and  winds  are  my 
great  enemy.  Any  suggestion  will  be  valued  —  Amsuo- 
RATOR. 

iisei.—  'White  Jasmine  cuttings.— I  have  three 
or  four  Jssimine  cuttings  which  nave  sncceiafuUy 
grown  in  a  box  to  which  I  attached  upright  glass  sides 
and  a  glass  flat  top.  How  should  I  now  proceed  ?  Ought 
I  to  pot  off  singly,  or  will  they  bear  to  be  transplanted 
out-of-doors  direct.  I  was  thinking  of  twisting  the  top 
glass  round  a  little  at  a  time,  and  so  admitting  sir 
gradually  prior  to  potting.  Would  this  bo  the  correct 
way  to  moceed?  Perhaps  some  reader  can  tell  me,  as. 
having  kept  them  all  through  the  winter,  1  do  not  want 
to  lose  them  now.— Fsbiidaiji  thi  First. 

11862.  —  Propagating  Qre'vUlea  robusta.  —  I 
had  a  specimen  of  this  handsome  plant  given  to  me  last 
lummer.  During  the  winter  all  the  leaves  have  fallen 
off,  but  it  is  now  shooting  very  thickly.  I  want  to  cut 
it  back  very  considerably,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  I 
should  have  any  chance  of  striking  cuttings  as  I  have 
not  a  greenliouse,  but  I  have  a  window  facing  due  south, 
and  I  nave  a  small  box  with  glass  attached.  In  which  1 
have  recently  struck  cuttings  of  White  Jasmine.  Any 
hints  will  be  appreciated.— Fbrrda  LX  TiiR  First. 

11363.— Hard7  flowers  for  borfler.- 1  am  about 
making  a  border  for  hardy  flowers  in  lieu  of  roy  osual 
bedding  plants,  and  should  be  glad  ot  assistance  from  any 
reader  on  the  subject.  The  border  gets  son  nearly  all 
day,  is  quite  open,  aspect  east,  and  b^erathe  lawn.  It 
is  about  SO  feet  long  and  4}  feet  wld&  As  several  win¬ 
dows  look  on  to  the  border  I  should  like  a  succession  of 
bloom.— E.  M.  Hall. 

11864.— Manuring.— Is  liquid  manure  good  for  every 
kind  of  flower,  and  is  now  the  time  for  uaiug  it,  especially 
to  Auricula  and  Lilies?  What  kind  of  water  is  beat  for 
Water  Fema,  and  should  a  shade  be  kept  over  tender 
Fema  ?  A  Maiden-hair  Fern  1  have  does  not  appear  to 
be  growing.  The  aoU  ia  moaay  on  the  topi  1  keep  it  in  a 
medium  warm  window.  Should  I  repot  it,  and  what 
kind  ot  soil  la  best  for  it?— Erir-qo-Braou. 

11366.— Fowl  manure  for  Mushroom  growing. 
—In  looking  over  an  old  book  on  ponitry  the  other  day 
I  was  surprised  to  read  that  poultry  manure  Is  good  for 
growing  Mushrooros,  and  that  an  old  fowl-houto  bad 
been  known  to  bring  forward  a  crop  of  Mushrooms 
annually  withoot  any  asslstanoe  whatever.  Has  anyone 
triad  the  abova— J.  0.  Babsrlkt. 

11860.— Treatment  of  Boeea— Do  Bonrbon  Roses 
in  open  ground  requtre  pruning,  and  to  how  many  buds  ? 
When  is  it  safe  to  prune  them  ?  What  treatment  should 
the  Rose  A  K.  Williams  get?  I  wish  to  exhibit  it  with  some 
others  this  year.  Is  superphosphates  s  good  manure  for 
Roses  ?  How  Is  it  appU^,  In  what  quantity,  and  at  what 
time?- M.  P.  Q, 

11867.— Tuberoufl  Begonias  for  bedding.— I 
have  read  with  great  Interest  "  O.'s  ”  paper  on  Tuberous 
Begonias  for  bedding.  Will  he  be  so  kind  as  to  say 
what  distance  he  allows  between  the  Begonias  in  his 
beds,  sa  I  wi*h  to  have  a  good  show  of  them  this  summer 
and  from  what  "  C."  says  I  think  the  soil  in  my  beds 
very  favourable  for  them?— Stoxx. 

11368.— Bffareobal  Nlel  Boses  pale  In  ooloor.— 
I  have  had  ten  Marecbal  Nlel  Roses  in  pots  la  a  green- 
honse  for  some  years  which  are  always  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  Can  anyone  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  and  the 
remedy  ?  They  are  not  shaded.  I  have  also  grown  Mare- 
chal  Niels  on  the  walls  of  the  same  greenhouse  which 
have  been  of  the  proper  deep  ooloor.- R.  R. 

11869.— Continuous  blooming  Pansies.— I  have 
a  yellow  Pansy  (I  think  it  ts  Cliveden  yellow)  Cuttings  of 
it  were  planted  out  in  Uoom  the  middle  of  last  April 
They  grew  very  quickly,  and  were  a  mass  of  bloom  till 
the  middle  of  October,  when  they  were  cut  down  by 
frost.  The  plants  were  fully  a  foot  square.  I  should  be 
aUd  to  know  If  there  are  any  other  Pansies  of  a  simlUr 
habit. -J.  B. 

11870.— Oastor-oU  plants  and  flies.— WiU  the 
eastor-oil  plant  keep  a  greenhouse  clear  of  the  com¬ 
mon  house  fly?  Last  summer  we  were  swarming  with 
theae  plagues  in  the  wannest  part  of  the  greenhouse 
Perhaps  some  reader  may  have  been  bothered  in  the 
same  way  and  oonld  give  a  good  recipe  for  keeping  these 
smaU  but  noUy  pesU  outside. -B.  E. 

11871  —Plants  for  bay  windows.— wui  someone 
kindly  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  twelve  plants  suiUble 
for  a  south-east  bay  window,  which  is  kept  open  night  and 
day  in  summer?  I  want  something  nice,  hot  not  too 
costly.  1  have  a  tuberous  Begonia  just  showing  above 
soil,  now  shall  I  treat  it  to  make  it  thrive?— M.  £.  W 
11S7S.— Carnations  and  Pinks.— I  am  sure 
very  many  readers  would  bo  pleased  if  someone 
would  give  a  series  of  tbcroughly  eichansUvu  artioles  on 
I  tbe  cuHivation,  both  for  Indoor-NtJid  cetdoor,  of  these 

'  fAvourlte  1Iow(ir8.'7-:Nx:4o.  U 
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1187S.— Lobelias  from  outtlnge.— I  ■hall  b«  tl*d  contain  about  two  thonaand  cubic  inchea  in  the  When  the  tin  ia  fall  it  ia  pnt  on  the 
M  anyone  wlU  give  me  iMtrooUoM  how  to  ^w  L)beliaa  breeding  department  The  beginners  In  bee-  fire,  and  there  remaina  till  next  morning. 
«^5S5lSr^tau‘blS2Jli"o^^^SS‘!Slu^  keeping  .honld  be  vety  caution.  Bboat  increj.-  U  then  empU^  into  a  Iwge  rab  wha^ 

UoD ;  if  lo,  what  U  the  beet  method,  and  should  the  pro-  ing  the  number  of  their  swarms  or  atock  rapidly  I  have  two  tuba  which  hold  about  200 
Uoilon  be  taken  away  In  the  daytime  ?— Don  Carlos.  until  they  thoroughly  understand  the  buaineas.  and  to  this  quantity  there  should  be  four 
1137».— Tomatoes  In  windows.— I  with  to  grow  That  the  hive  itself,  if  well  constructed,  ia  all  strike  of  grains  pnt  in  warm  and  well  a  ' 


™,.d  by  «.y  „tUlcJ  n«a«r.t-McstAan  A,.  gprtng  feeding.  hlvUlff, .  tor  I  do  nSt  in  ^Vtog  U 

llS74.-L111e8  in  tanks— I  have  an  old  Iron  tank  back^M^  BUoa^fal^^l^keepiDir*  ^  ^  begin  with  abarpe 

8  feet  by  2  feet  and  2  feet  deep.  Can  I  grow  a  Water  th®  very  Dack^ne  Of  auot^iai  Dee  keeping ,  expenses  are  as  follows  :  — December  1 
Lily  in  It,  and  without  linking  it  In  the  ground?  Any  without  its  aid  beea  would  never  be  atrong  pj«g  £^.  sharps  2e  •  seven  shllliDir 
directloM  wiu  be  gladly  received.— Mcstari)  asp  enough  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  gather  fief’s  pig  fe^’ 78  •’grains  la  6d  • 

«J>y  qo^tity  O*  honey,  a.  it  i»  not  tha  quMUiy  nieal,  XI  13..  2d.‘i  pii.meaU  17*.  M  :’p 
11876  -Sow-buge  In  greenhouse. -Can  anyone  of  honey  that  a  hive  oontaina  that  induces  in-  qj  pu  ii-  .  Tw%rW  frv  tH 
kindly  Inform  me  what  is  b«»t  to  use  for  the  destmcUon  hr^adin*/  hnt  onanlitv  cominir  in  Also  all  - 

of  sow  bngs  In  greenhonses  T  They  burrow  in  the  earth  ^  Aitcbes,  £S  Ifis.  fid. ;  total,  £i  14a.  bd. 

and  in  the  flowerpot,  Ac.,  and  I  believe  eat  the  rootr.-  autumn  feeding  should  bo  o^®^  by  the  first  week  foor  fiitcbea,  four  hama  and  two 

A.  Z  in  October,  or  the  bees  wdl  ^  unable  to  se^  ^4  I4,  8^  reckoning  , 

11377.— Glematlsee  In  note.- Would  some  ex-  their  stores,  and,  if  unsealed, it  will  ferment  and  tnncmM  Aiohr  f 

p.rt.nojd  coltl»^rkt»dlytdlu.bowto™-Cl.mMJIj«  cauw  dytoutery  and  foul  brood,  Iho  vary  wor.t  H  ^ 

inpotsT  If  amateurs  could  grow  them  to  that  perfection  hi-  an2>nr  Ana  two  taus. — il.  W.  b. 

we^  them  at  the  London  .id  other  shows,  th^r  would  dieesse  a  keeper  can  get  into  his  apiary.  _ 

no  doubt  grow  them  largely  lor  greenhouse  dtoorijLIons.  Most  good  bee-keepers,  too,  condemn  the  prac-  win  air.  vanx  kinaiy  P^®  ™® 

11S78 -ArallB  3teboldt-I  •hould  b. gl.d  ol lonM  tice  of  wa,bing  fha  hive  out  with  all  K>rt»  of  V***/” 

Information  about  toe  Pig-leared  Aralia  (A.  Sieboidi).  nasty  messes  before  putting  the  swarm  in.  The  “®  Dnjs,  quantities  ana  cost  Inereoi,  and 
How  long  before  It  seeds  or  flowers  ?  Does  it  want  much  1^-  much  nrefer  a  nice  clean  hive  Adding  pA^  ^7  measure  or  by  ' 

weakatock.  too.trougatthl.tin..of  theye.!  th^o/s^y  i»yw^^ 

im..-Qlnger  beer  plant.- 1  d..n be vlw« to ob-  i»«v«?  doubtful  ^ntcliy,  a.  ^k  D  PaSi^  «d  whole, 

tain  any  information  respecting  this  plant,  its  origls,  ^®*7  often  diseased,  acd  the  bee-kee^r  who 
nature,  and  necessary  treatment.  I  hare  some  by  roe  at  does  BO  runs  a  very  good  chance  of  spoiling  his  - 

the  present  time,  and  am  anxious  to  learn  more  about  other  stock.  If  they  have  a  queen  it  is  best  to 

-  ..  w._^  T  -a  .  f®®<i  them  up,  stop  them  swarming,  and  super  POIT1.TRY 

11380.- Seeds  and  birds.— Lest  year  In  sowing  ..  a  u-Cra  ith-pipw  x^uajaxsx. 

down  fine  Oraaaei  I  had  the  plaoe  infeated  with  blrda,  A  llBRTS  HBB-KBBPEB.  - 

‘  TriHi«f6Prlp»beo.^Oi».thebeo.alitUa  CAUSE  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  FO 

^A  a-  «v  j  smoko,  then  sprinkle  with  thin  syrup,  and  allow  It  frequently  occurs  that  fowls  are  fon 

kl“d“  id®EM  2.*5S®S?.f™?h!dof  '***  ‘h.  under  th.  roct.  If  the  fowl,  are  cared 

honses ;  I  have  two  honaes  three  quarter  apan,  each  20  bees  from  stock  into  an  empty  hive,  and  set  made  comfortable  in  their  lodging  pis 
feet  long.— E.  W.  c.  them  in  the  place  of  the  old  stock  till  you  have  have  a  good  quality  and  quantitv  of  fc 

11382  — Grass  eeeda  and  bli^s  —Can  any  reader  transferred  the  combs  to  the  bar  frame  hive,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause. 
S!  M\m  toMV^SfvS“bS^.ttoTth7iS^I.c^^  The  beat  time  to  tramifer  i*  about  three  week.  mn.t  have  food  or  become  wortblee., 

.....  _ _ _  w...  . *tter  natural  ntarmiug,  or  you  may  make  an  in  winter.  One  unaccnatomed  to  the 

give*  me  toT^^JweSoS  lor*the  management  of  CeUla  Artificial  swarm  and  transfer  about  the  same  management  of  poultry  can  hardly  real 
cocclnea?-£.  H.  D.  time  after  taking  the  swarm.  I  should  not,  amount  required  to  winter  fowls  and  kee 

ilS84.-Prunlng  Azaleas -Does  It  Injure  pot  however,  make  an  artificial  swarm  till  the  bees  in  profit,  without  which  there  is  little 
Azaleas  in  a  peenhonae  to  prune  them,  and  If  not,  at  what  begin  to  show  signs  of  swarming  by  hanging  at  keeping  them.  It  hardly  pa  js  to  winte 
time  of  year  U  it  beet  to  prune  them?— M.  J.  P.  the  entrance ;  this  will  probably  not  be  till  near  that  are  over  two  years  old,  unless  in  e 

11385.— Scotch  Pansies.— Will  tome  Scotch  reader  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  There  nary  cases  of  fine  birds  kept  for  stock 
give  toenamesjj  »  dozen  of  the  floest  Picotceedged  doubtless  be  some  unhatebed  brood  remain-  merely.  Obtain  early  hatched  young  fow 

*11886  -Sanvatallae  -I  have  failed  to  raUe  Sanva-  greaUy  assist  wiU  become  fully  matured  before  cold 

UUa  procumbeni  from  leedi  town  In  s  cool  greenho  jm.  ^®  '^®®*  ^7  Rising  them  it,  also  as  much  comb  seta  in,  for  after  that  period  there  is  little 
Does  It  require  a  high  temperature  T—S.  S.  8.  as  is  straight.  Do  not  give  any  drone  comb,  as  The  strength  of  food  goes  towards  snpp 

11387.— KUllng  eluwe.— Where  can  I  hay  umitaa,  a  they  always  contrive  to  build  plenty  of  that. —  the  existence,  more  espeoially  where  the  q 
Buhatance  roentioned  in  OAkhKNiso  Illustsatki)  at  E.  WOODHAM.  are  unoomfottably  damp  and  cold  asd 

cfflcaciooB  In  killing  Blogi  ?— 8. 8. 8.  _  _  _  _  >.  -r,  .  .  a  .  crowded 

_ wv . -  Habits  of  Bees.— Mr.  Robertson  contri- 


eucunraged  by  any  attlflcial  manure ?— Mustard  and 
Crxss. 

11374.— Lillee  In  tanka  —I  have  an  old  Iron  tank 
8  feet  bv  2  feet  and  2  feet  deep.  Can  I  grow  a  Water 
Lily  in  It,  and  without  linkiog  it  In  the  ground  ?  Any 


anhatance  roentioiied  in  Oardknibo  Illustratkd  aa  E.  WoODHAM.  are  unoomfottably  damp  and  cold  asd 

cfflcaciona  in  kilHng  aloga  ?— 8. 8. 8.  _  _  >.  -n  i .  a  *  crowded 

11388  — SowlnsT  Bdelweiae  — I  have  aome  aeeda  of  u_a^  _  nat^r  txk  d  «i/-r There  are  many  things  that  afifect  the 

toe  Alpine  KdelweTaa,  and  ahould  be  much  obliaed  toany  bates  a  paper  to  the  ^lentijic  Amrrican,  with  ” 

reader  for  informaUon  as  to  planting  them.— Yodel.  the  view  of  removing  the  common  charge  pre-  y!r 

nj8».-eparrow8.-wii.t  cad  I  do  to  «t  rid  of  faired  ag^nst  bee.,  that  they  deatroy  grape.  of  fo^^e  of  .^^irtertog  i 

aparrowa  which  awatm  In  the  Ivy  around  the  honae?-  and  other  fruit.  To  prove  that  the  chaise  is,  at  ,  7* f7  Dr»lne.  If  crowded  m  a  1 

i  w.c.  least  to  some  extent,  unfounded,  he  made  the  P^Ace  and  kept  there  wntanually,  there  c 

lim-8uniiwcJou<L-Would^eoneglveto  following  experiment : -He  placed  a  quantity  “o  clean  place  to  put  their  food.  I  know 

opinion  of  tola  article  forgreenhoiiaeahadli.g?-E.W.C.  ^  ^  observed  that  for  the  case  when  the  weather  is  extreini 

■  several  days  the  bees  did  not  touch  them ;  but  their  ovm  comfort  must  be  ho 

„  „  „  „  when  a  number  of  the  grapes  were  pricked  or  a  small  oompaM  in  order  to  make  all 

BEES.  bruised,  then  the  bees  immediately  commenced  io^ble,  and  in  sui*  cases  they  do  not 

^  ^  todevourthese,  though  they  did  not  attack  the  T^bile  the  <»ld  continue  for  the  droppinj 

Facts  for  beginners.— Everyone  who  goond  ones.  From  this  and  other  obfervations,  nnmediately  congealed,  and  with  a  scatter 
keeps  bees  or  intends  to  keep  them  ought  to  Mr.  RoberUon  concludes  that  bees  only  A^b^  over  the  surface  no  ammonia  is  ei 
know  these  facts  That  the  life  of  a  working  meddle  with  fruit  already  damaged  by  “®7  ^  *0  arranged  that  it  i 

bee,  during  the  working  season,  is  only  from  six  insects  and  by  birds,  and  that  in  con-  contaminated.  Bat  when  the  mcrcuiv  goi 

to  eight  week’s  duration,  and  that  a  large  suming  damaged  or  diseased  fruit  and  con-  [hawing  commences ;  the  droppings  shoult^ 
majority  of  them  never  live  to  see  seven  weeks,  verting  it  into  honey,  they  are  rendering  a  b®  removed  and  the  fowls  allowed  either 
That  a  worker  U  from  five  to  six  days  old  before  feel  se%ice  H  Vogel,  of  Munich,  makes  some  cleaner  quarters.  Fowls  require 

it  comes  out  of  the  hive  for  the  first  time  to  take  remarks  in  Humboldt  on  the  identity  of  the  effects  PJf®  seasons  to  be  kept  in  good  coed 
an  airing,  and  that  it  is  from  fourteen  to  six-  the  nettle  sting  and  that  of  the  bee  and  wasr.  When  fowls  are  found  dead  under  the  i 
teen  days  old  before  it  begins  to  gather  either  xhis  identity  he  shows  to  exist,  and  that  it  ia  ^b®™  something  wrong  with  the  kee^ 
pollen  or  honey.  That  all  swarms  engaged  in  ^ue  to  the  presence  of  formic  acid  in  the  thorn  [be  midnight  thief  has  been  among  them' 
building  comb,  when  they  have  not  a  fertile  of  the  plant  and  sting  of  the  insects.  With  securing  his  booty.  Fowls  ara 

queen,  build  only  drone  comb,  and  that  all  the  bees  this  formic  add  serves  not  only  as  an  qae°tly  smoked  down  with  matches  or  brin:< 
comb  in  the  lower  or  breeding  apartment  should  offensive  agent  with  which  to  annoy  or  destroy  ^ben  their  fall  is  noseless.  To  avoid  thi- 
be  worker  or  breed  comb,  except  a  very  small  their  enemies,  but  also  as  a  preservative  of  ‘bould  all  he  trained  to  roost  in 

quantity  of  drone  comb,  4  inches  square  being  their  honey  from  fermenUtion  80  that,  ac-  »ec®™  buildings,  and  a  safe  lock  turned  od 
amply  sufficient.  That  the  more  prolific  the  cording  to  Holz,  there  is  some  advantage  in  ®^®^  “‘^bt  No  sudden  or  malignant  cii^ 

queen  bee,  the  more  young  bees  you  have,  and  having  an  irritable  or  pugnacious  hive,  as  every  c®®*®®  *®oh  sudden  d^th.  j 

the  more  surplus  honey  wiU  be  gathered,  other  time  it  is  disturbed  or  excited,  each  bee  sheds  a  "«  »»®k  for  a  long 

things  being  equal.  That  you  ought  never  to  arop  of  formic  acid  in  its  honey,  which  is  there-  ®*®®Pt  the  ci«^ 

cut  mouldy  comb  out  of  the  hive,  for  the  reason  by  rendered  more  savoury  and  less  disposed  to  ^®«tomod  observer,  who  cannot  he  dece 

that  you  should  never  alio  wit  to  become  mDuldy.  decomposition.  for  the  general  look  and  oarrisge  tell  ths 

That  you  ought  never  to  doable  swarms  or  stooks  At  feeding  time  the  fowls  will  general^ 

of  bees  in  the  fall,  because  you  ought  lo  attend  oome  in  a  huddle  to  eat,  and  all  appear  t 

to  that  and  make  them  strong  during  the  summer  Do  plffS  pay  ?— I  hope  working  men  will  greedily.  The  time  to  seek  out  the  ailing  ' 

by  taking  the  brood  from  the  strong  stocks  and  adopt  my  plan  of  keeping  pigs,  which  is  as  is  when  they  are  in  quietude.  When  the 
giving  it  to  the  weaker.  That  a  drone-laying  follows :  ^fore  paring  Potatoes  they  are  well  in  this  state,  observe  them  closely.  Ali 
queen  should  be  taken  away,  and  one  producing  washed,  so  that  the  pai^gs  are  left  quite  clean,  healthy  ones  will  be  trimming  and  dro 
workers  he  put  in  her  place,  else  the  colony  vi411  They  are  then  put  into  a  strong  tin  which  bolds  their  feathers.  The  one  that  remaiiu  roc 
soon  come  to  naught.  That,  aa  a  rule,  as  soon  about  four  gallons,  with  a  handle  on  each  side,  behind,  and  does  not  trim  her  dress,  is  si 
as  an  Italian  queen  shows  signs  of  old  age  or  We  keep  the  parinn  just  covered  with  water,  and  many  times  beyond  aid  or  recovery, 
feebleness,  the  bees  themselj^PViU  snoec^^  hut  when  washing  dishes,  if  there  is  any  grcuuri  the  bird  will  go  to  roost,  and  may  b^  found  ^ 
her.  That  al.l  crjlcnUrs  afaonlc^hej^^  itr  m  on  the  water  it  is  skimmed  off;  and  put  with  the  in  the  morning,  cr  sometimes  early  in  the  ( 
order  to  he  successful.  That  eVefy^uve  80^  <  parings,  so  is  anything  else  tluki  will  sa^o  WAsto.  lug.  daoh  cases  must  be  taken  in  band  ii| 
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y  thcj  are  discovered,  and  the  necessary 
lies  applied.  Ten  to  one  the  bird  has  in¬ 
ion  and  hard  crop  to  begin  with;  but  the 
of  this  indigestion  is  the  secret  to  search 
It  may  be  bad  food,  musty  or  mouldy 
or  meal,  unfit  to  be  taken  into  the  sto- 
The  stomach  is  a  sensitive  member,  and 
a  noxious  food.  Notwithstanding  fowls 
in  that  diet  which  appears  to  ns  filthy  and 
in,  jet  when  left  alone  to  search  out  their 
food  they  rarely  take  in  any  indigestible 
inoes.  It  is  either  a  weak,  low  state,  or  bad 
that  produces  this  difficulty.— 

'vftan. 


•tea  on  pooltry. — I  read  with  great 
*t  jour  poultry  notes,  and  think  it  may, 
pt,  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  give 
count  of  a  bird  killed  to-day.  It  was 
ed  in  January,  1883,  from  Plymouth  rock 
purchased  at  7s.  6d.  per  sitting.  I  bad 
rd«  out,  only  two  of  which  were  the  mottled 
the  other  four  black.  Three  of  these 
silled  early  this  year,  as  they  had  not  oom- 
ii  lajing.  They  were  very  fat  and  fine 
fowls;  some  very  tiny  eggs  were  visible 
drawn.  We  reserved  the  fourth  black 
■M  the  comb  looked  so  red,  and  it  was  a 
)ird.  We  have  carefully  watched  since, 
aye  never  found  her  on  the  nest,  and 
'  it  was  condemned,  and  when  drawn  was 
ssely  tet,  but  not  the  faintest  trace  of  an 
Is  this  not  exceptional  ?  I  have  kept 
y  eleven  years,  and  it  is  new  in  my  ex- 
ice.  I  have  found  two  cross-bred  hens 
light  brahma  ben,  and  June  silver- 
led  cock)'grow  wonderful  layers.  They  have 
Imost  daUy  siooe  last  October.  They  are 
birds,  Hamburgh  in  shape  and  size,  but 
with  ^rk  hackles.  I  just  named  these, 
question  of  cross-bred  fowls  hse  been  so 
•ed  of  late  in  your  paper.  My  birds  have 
’ell  all  the  winter.  I  have  not  been  one 
without  egg«,  although  we  get  as  low 
ss  three  in  the  mooltiz>g  time.  Last  week 
oioety-two  eggs  from  twenty -three  hens, 
onlj  ten  chickens  as  yet,  now  a  month  old. 
eed  principally  on  barley  (good  sound 
0.  and  I  alwajs  give  wheat  at  moulting 
in  fery  oold  weather  boiled  potatoes 
warm.  The  fowls  have  a  good  run,  a 
ed  and  nest-boxes,  perches,  roosting- 
V  aod  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  every  week, 
J'Cry  crevice  lime  dusted.  The  roosting- 
noora  are  covered  with  cinder-dust.  I 
not  lost  a  bird  for  over  a  year  with  illness. 

I  had  advice  from  •*  Andalusian  ”  on  the 
my  poultry  account  always  showed  a 

ce,  although  a  small  one  to  the  good.— 

e  Minorca  fowl.— A  writer  of  this 
'7  wya;  -L^horns  amd  Plymouth  rocks 
to  be  doing  all  the  work  in  America,  and 
Teater  part  of  it  in  England.  Now,  if  I 
w  show  a  good  account,  1  look  to  Minorca'’, 
tally  m  such  a  winter  as  we  are  now  en- 
g-for  enjojing  it  I  suppose  wo  are,  not- 
tindiog  the  suggestions,  and  perhaps  fears, 

“  o°»«*«onablo 
wr  before  long— Minorcas  are  laying,  and 
g  wml,  whilst  if  their  6ggi  are  massed,  and 
of  good  feed  they  reprewnt  in  bulk 
wiered,  I  doubt  if  we  shall  not  find  as 
!  rwommend  the  Minorca  as  any  other 

tact  mends— perhaps  on  account  of  its 
where  now  is  the  breed 
panted  ?  The  great  thing  to  remember 
“  when  hens  lay  so  many  and  such  great 
M  ““d  therefore  they 

II  ^  repucwj  before  they  ete  worn 

1..* -k  I’  and  people 

.  come  over  the  hens  ?”  It 

*’8^^  ®t  this  time  of  the  yesur  to 
a  lot  of  Minorca  fowl.  Their  glossy 
^  wu  red  combe  may  be  resrarded  as 
more  .  proitae.  T^^nder" 
u  not  elweys  noticed  and  in- 
otof  nJ*  wmething  wrong,  out  of 

A  An  ?  ***®^*y  right,  and  to  be  improved 

*a  ®y® 

Iteb  in?  i**^^^**  to  an  experienced  lover 

WoicKu  *  ®  witness  of  the  in- 

•*  ^  glance  at  it  will  say  if  a 

®  I  aof/n?*  «  y*  much  more  tioicJ.Jy 
wcarelol  outside  investigation  of  a 


breech-loading  gun  will  proclaim  the  same  fact. 
Anyone  may  be  assured  that  with  such  weather 
as  we  have  had  for  some  weeks  past,  if  their 
bens  are  not  **  red-headed,”  there  is  something 
very  wrong  in  management  or  arrangement,  and 
something  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  over¬ 
come. 

Barly  pulleta. — Pullets  hatched  in  early 
spring  are  the  most  valuable,  for  with  good  care 
and  judicious  feeding  they  will  begin  laying  in 
October  or  November,  and  perhaps  before.  By 
having  oommenoed  before  winter  has  fairly  set 
in,  says  a  writer  in  a  contemporary,  they  will 
continue  to  lay  throughout  the  winter,  when  eggs 
are  worth  about  three  times  as  much  as  they  are 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  provided  they  have 
a  warm  shelter  from  winter's  oold.  Then,  too, 
when  early  sitting  time  comes  agan  next  spring, 
they  will  have  laid  several  sittings  of  eggs,  and 
if  mated  to  a  good  healthy  bird,  the  eggs  will 
be  as  large  as  from  adult  hens.  Pullets  batched 
late  are  almost  worthless  as  breeders  next  spring, 
for  they  will  be  small  when  winter  sets  in,  and 
get  stunted  by  cold  weather ;  and  when  sitting 
time  comes  in  the  spring  they  will  only  have 
commenced  laying,  and  the  eg^gs  will  be  woith- 
less  for  batching  purposes.  And  if  they  hatch 
at  all,  the  chicks  are  liable  to  be  weakly  aud  not 
strong,  as  they  would  be  if  coming  from  older 
hens. 

Oapes  In  ohiokens  —I  have  tried  the 
remedy  advised  in  Gabdenino.  March  29tb,  for 
gapes  in  chickens  by  rubbing  a  little  cartelic 
acid  on  the  feathers  inside  the  hen’s  wings.  We 
diluted  it  considerably  with  water.  Ooe  ben 
died  in  half-an-hour.  the  other  is  still  alive,  but 
seems  to  be  paralyzed.  Wo  washed  her  well 
with  cold  water  on  seeing  the  other  die,  but  the 
twenty  fine  chicks  are  motherless,  for  we  dare 
not  let  them  go  near  the  survivor. — A.  H.  H. 

Turkeys  and  Ohlckeas'  fbathera— Can  anyone 
tell  me  wh«re  to  tend  feathen  of  turkeys  or  chickens  to 
be  sold,  and  what  price  1  ought  to  gut  for  them?  — 
E.  T. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Apple  nice. — Boil  four  ounces  of  Rice  in 
milk  until  it  is  tender.  Peel  and  core  six  good 
Apples,  and  put  them  into  a  small  saucepan  with 
water  sufficient  to  cover  them;  add  as  much 
sugar  to  the  water  as  you  think  will  sweeten  the 
Apples,  and  stew  gently  until  quite  tender,  but 
not  broken  ;  then  lift  them  out  carefully  and  let 
them  drain ;  tske  other  three  good  Apples,  pare, 
core,  aud  cut  in  quartern,  put  them  in  the  liquid 
in  which  the  Apples  were  stewed,  smd  boil  down 
to  a  pulp  or  marmalade.  If  you  think  there  is 
too  much  liquid,  take  some  out  before  yon  put 
in  the  cut  Apples.  Beat  op  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  for  ten  minutes,  mix  with  the  Rice,  then  add 
the  marmalade  of  Apples ;  spread  this  mixture 
on  to  a  bakiug  dish.  Take  the  bottom  of  a  tea¬ 
cup  and  make  six  holes  in  the  Rice,  and  into 
each  hollow  put  an  Apple,  having  the  Rice  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  Apples ;  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  half  an  hour ;  serve  hot.  After  you 
take  the  dish  from  the  oven,  and  just  before 
dishing  up,  pat  a  teaspoonful  of  Apricot  jam,  or 
any  other  you  majr  prefer,  on  the  top  of  each 
Apple,  and  serve  quickly,  or  if  jam  is  not  wished, 
sprinkle  some  pink  sugar  over  the  top  of  the 
Apples,  and  serve  up  before  it  melts.  The  Rice 
aCttt  being  boiled  must  be  soft  like  a  pudding ; 
it  will  not  be  nice  if  at  all  dry.  The  juice  of  a 
Lemon  added  to  the  water  before  patting  in  the 
Apples  is  a  great  improvement ;  if  Lemon  juice  is 
added  more  sugar  Is  required. 

A  wholesome  Rloe  puddlng.—The 
general  fault  in  the  making  of  puddings  is  that 
they  are  too  good  (rich).  This  is  not  at  all 
required  for  something  usually  used  after  a  per¬ 
son  has  dined.  If  people  would  only  leave  out 
all  fat  the  puddings  would  be  much  lighter  and 
better  for  those  who  eat  them.  Wash  two 
ounces  of  rioe,  and  pick  out  the  black  parts  ;  put 
the  rice  on  in  boiling  water,  and  boll  twenty 
minutes  to  plump  and  soften  it ;  drain  it  from 
the  water.  Rut  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  saucepan 
with  the  peel  of  a  Lemon,  the  yellow  part  only, 
or  any  other  flavouring  you  may  prefer.  Bring 
the  ouilk  to  a  boil ;  must  be  done  very  slowly, 
and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  about 
twe^  minutes  to  extract  the  full  flavour  from 
nutty  flavour  to  the  i 
egg  or  two  small  ones 
pieces  of  peel  out  of  i 


the  milk,  and  pour  the  hot  milk  over  the  egg^s, 
add  the  Bice  you  strained,  and  pour  altogether 
into  a  padding  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
heated  oven  about  half  an  hour. 

13065.— Orange  marmalade.  —  “CJon- 
stant  Reader  ’  will  find  the  following  a  most 
luscious  preserve:  Six  Seville  Oranges,  three 
sweet  Oranges,  three  Lemons,  three  quarts  of 
water,  6  lb.  of  powdered  lump  sugar. 
Mode :  Peel  the  fruit,  take  out  the  pips,  cover 
the  peel  with  cold  water,  and  soak  all  night. 
Then  put  it  in  a  preserving  pan,  and  cover  with 
water,  boil  till  tender,  then  take  out  and  out  in 
thin  strips  an  inch  long.  Throw  away  the 
water,  and  put  in  the  three  quarts  of  clean  water 
and  the  6  lb.  of  sugar.  Let  it  just  boil  to 
make  a  syrup,  into  which  put  the  fruit  and 
peel.  Stir  well  aud  skim,  and  boil  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. — Rosaline. 

13067.— Parsnip  wine.  — Take  15  lb.  of 
sliced  Parsnips,  boil  until  quite  soft  in  five 
gallons  of  water,  squeeze  the  liquor  well  out, 
run  it  through  a  sieve,  add  3  lb.  of  coarse  lump 
sugar  to  every  gallon.  Boll  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  When  nearly  cold,  add  a  little 
yeast  on  toast.  Let  it  remain  in  a  tub  ten  days, 
stir  from  the  bottom  every  day.  Put  into  a  cask 
for  a  year,  as  it  works  over ;  fill  up  every  day. — 
Rosaline. 

l^mon  wine.— I  have  a  quantity  of  Lemoca  that  I 
have  no  use  for,  and  ahould  like  to  convert  them  into 
Lemon  wine.  Wonld  some  one  kiudly  give  me  a  good 
recipe  for  making  this  art'cle,  or  fur  luing  them  in  any 
other  way?— CossTABT  Kbadbr. 

Tsdnted  meat.—"  M.  J.”  asks  if  it  would  be  safe  to 
wash  tainted  meat  with  a  solution  of  Condy’s  Huid.  1 
think  it  would  be  safer  not  to  eat  meat  in  that  condition. 
-A.  N. 

Hop  beer. — Will  someone  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
how  to  make  hop  beer?  It  must  be  non  Intoxicating.— 

Coltafbot  wine.— Can  any  rrader  give  a  good  recipe 
for  making  coltsfoot  wine?— Is  form  ati  n. 


Parakeets  breeding  in  winter.— Perhapa  some 
of  tbe  readers  of  your  bird  columns  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  bearing  that  a  pair  of  undulated  grass  para¬ 
keets  (budgerigars)  which  1  put  loto  an  aviary  In  my 
garden  last  autumn, began  netting  in  November  in  aCocoa- 
nut  hnsk.  1  do  not  know  how  soon  the  eggs  were  laid, 
but  a  fortnight  ago  a  fully-fledged  >oang  one  came  out, 
aud  since  that  anotner.  They  are  just  like  the  old  birds, 
only  not  so  bright  colonr.  On  opening  the  neat  I  found 
two  unhatched  eggs.  1  suppose  it  Is  not  very  common  for 
them  to  reer  young  in  the  winter  iu  an  outdoor  aviary 
in  a  London  suburb.- Hbrrt  Budob. 

Parrot  plucklnw  her  foathere.— I  have  a  clever 
talking  parrot,  and  ^e  oontinuslly  picks  her  feathers 
out.  If  any  reader  could  help  me  to  a  remedy,  I  should 
be  very  glad.  Her  present  appearauce  Is  that  of  being 
nearly  rtady  for  cooking.— J.  D.  A. 

Babbits  eatlngr  tbelr  youngr.— Can  any  reader 
teU  me  the  canae  of  rabblta  eating  thw  young— say  when 
from  one  to  three  dajs  oldl— H.  J.  8. 


OATALOOUBS  RBOBIVBD. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelio,  N  B.— Amitcur’s  Guide  and 
Spring  Catalogue. 

Freeman  and  Freeman,  Norwich  —Vegetable  and  Flowc  r 
Seeds. 

William  J.  Wataon,  Hall  Nurseries,  Fenham,  Newcastlc- 
on-1  yne. 

Barr  and  Sons,  12.  King  8tr<iet,  Covent  Garden— Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds,  descriptive  list  of  Irises, 
Pyrethroms,  Ac. 

Benjamin  Uoddy,  243,  Walworth  Hoad,  London  S.E  — 
Vegetable.  Flower  Seeds,  and  Bulbous  Roots. 

Colllus  Brothars  and  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  road,  London 
— ^ds.  Bulbous  Plants,  Ac. 

F.  W.  and  H.  Stanafleld,  Bale,  near  Manchester— Hardy 
Perennial  and  Alpine  Plants,  also  British,  Hard), 
Exotio,  and  Oreenhonse  Ferns 

Ryder  and  Bona,  Bale,  Manchester— Vegetable,  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Amateur's  Guido. 

Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich— lUustrated  Guide  for 
Amateur  Gardeners. 

W.  andJ.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale.  Miachestor— 
Ferns  and  Selagtnellas. 

John  Wilson,  Seedsman,  Whitehaven  >Vegetublo  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Sun,  Crostflai  Nurseries.  Pa'slcy— 
Pansies,  Pinks,  and  other  Florists'  Flowers 

Walter  Ford,  Pamber,  Basingstoke— Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds,  and  choice  Potatoes,  also  descriptive  list  of 
Flower  Seeds. 

George  White,  Carriage  Hill  House,  Paisley— Florists' 
Flowers,  Herbaceous  and  Bedding-out-Plants 

Thoa.  8.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Narseriea,  Tottenham— Bei  d 
of  select  Hardy  Perennial,  Hardy  and  Tender 
Floriata’  Flowers,  Hardy  Annuals,  Ac.,  also  Bulbs  for 
Spring  Planting. 

Paget  and  Sons,  Church  Broughton,  Derby— Kitchen 
Garden,  igricnltural,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  St.  John's  Nurteriea,  Worcester 
—Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

James  Yates,  S9,  Ilttis  Viiuorbark,  Stockport -Seeds. 

Mnnro  Brothers,  Inverness— Seeds 

R.  Haanl.'  SliadweUi-aeeds,  Pitre  and  Show 

Pansies. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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TiEACHEY'S  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.- 

•W  FachBiaa,  IS  beet  doable  and  •ingle.'named,  Sa  8d. ;  rcry 
•strong,  4fl.  6<L  Six  new  Lammentia  (Kdelwelnl.  finest  double 
whites  J.  Rousseau  General  La|>as  et,  fio..  Ss  fid. ;  6  Abuti- 
lons.  distinct.  3s.  fid. ;  fi  fi '  e  seedling  Begonias.  Ss.  fid. ;  fi 
distinct  HalTias,  2s. :  6  Ferns,  distinct.  8s  :  13  finest  double 
and  sinsle  Geraniums,  nam^,  4i.  fid.;  six  Pearson's  new, 
4s.  fid  :  6  distinct  scented  Geraniums,  8a  fid  ;  Arum  Lilina 
9d.  and  la  each ;  O  irdenlas,  1«.  each ;  Htepbanotis,  Is.  fid. 
•aoh.  Twelru  uioe  plants  for  greenhouse.  a>l  different,  Abu- 
Ulon,  Begonia,  Ojalamen,  Fuchsia,  Geranium,  Arum,  Bo'i- 
▼ardia.  Pern,  Pelargonium,  Petunia,  Halria.  soented  Gera- 
nlom.  fia  fid.  ;  double  lOs.  fid.  :  free.-R.  W.  BEAOREY, 
Kiog*kerswrell,  Desonshire. 


DE  ACH  E  Y  'ti  GARDEN  PL  AN  TS.— A  qu  ilegia, 

•LI  tour  sorts,  includine  reliow.  2«. :  herbsoeous  Fb'oxee, 


- -  - ^ding  yellow,  . . 

best  named,  3<.  dozen;  13  named  Pyrethrums  fis.  ;  13  rock 
Hants  Sa  ;  6  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  dazzling  scarlet,  3s.  ; 
o  Anemone  Japonioa  3t  ;  6  Campanula  persicifolia  Is.  fid  ; 
It  Blue  King  Pansy,  la  fid.  ;  18  Violas  in  fi  sorts.  2a 100 
strong  elum  a  of  rarious  herbaceous  plants  for  display  all  the 
season  1311.  ;  half.  10i..6d.-R  W.  BXAOHEY,  Kings kersweU, 
Doronshire. 


^EACHEYS  Catalogue.  —  choice  aceds, 

^  Plants  of  all  soits,  with  Instructions  how  to  grow.— 
Kingakerswell,  Derou.  _ 


RWEET  V10LETS.-New  York,  best  double 

O  Vi<»hst.  2ii.  “  ■  •  ~  - . 


. .  —  _j.  fid.  dozen.  De  Parme.  fintst  double  larendr r  . 
Belle  de  Chatenay,  doable  whits.  4d.  each.  3s.  fid.  dozen ; 
Hlant  now.— R  W  BE.\OHKY.  Klngske^swell 


DEACHEY’tt  PAN81K8.— 20,000,  aU  beat  tew 

^  and  old  Twelre  superb  show  and  fan^,  named,  3s.  fid., 
free ;  seed.  Is.  packet.  Oatalogue.— R.  W.  BEACIIEY,  Kings- 
knrssrell,  Derousblre. 


■DEACHE  Y’8  POLYANTPlUS.-Real  RiAnts. 

-LI  White,  yellow,  crimson,  laoed.  Ac.:  cood  bloominc  plants. 


'  White,  yellow,  crimson,  laoed,  Ac,;  good  blooming  plants, 
Ss.  fid.  dozen  ;  extra  large.  3s.  fid.  dozen,  tteeu,  white. 

tellow,  laoed.  Is.  packet.  Mixed,  all  colours,  fiaest  quality, 
i.  and  Is.— kingskerswcU,  PeTonshire. _ 


‘DEACHEY’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  -  Cut- 

LI  tings,  spleodld  ooUeotlon.  Incurved,  Japanese,  Pompone, 
Is.  3d.  dosen;  rooted  plants,  3b.  fid.  dozen,  free.— R.  W. 
REACHBY,  Klngskerswell.  Devonshire. 


flERANlUMS,  6j.  100  ;  Vesuvius, 

^  Rl'^gle  Dahliaa  from  best  varieties.  2r.  d< 


7s.  100; 

-j'^gle  Dahliaa  from  beat  varieties.  2r.  dos  ,  13i  100; 
Holintropea  Eucalyptns,  ch-'lce  named  Fuobrits.  aliSs.  doz  ; 
Aoaeia  lophantha.  very  graceful  four.  Is.  2d  :  strong  autumn- 
sown  PaniP-B.  Lavendrr.  Carnations,  Geum<,  Is.  doz  ,  5s. 
100 ;  Wallflowers  (Dark  Bloodl,  60  ’s.  fid,,  sturdy  well-roottd 
Hants,  fiee.— CRANE  A  CLARKE,  Fioiuts,  Haddenham, 
Bty  


EVERYONE  WITH  A  GARDEN 


Should  grow  the  following  good  plants,  sure  to  gire 
satisfaction :  — 

ANEMONE  Jsponica  alba,  4  plants  2s.  ;  pier  do»en.  fis. 
ANEMONE  silvestris,  similar  to  the  former,  but  flowers  In 
tpriog,  I  plar‘-  '  '  " 

NK  *'  " 


- -  -  ..jsnts  for  2s 

PINK  Mie.  Siakius,  splendid  white  Clove-scented,  4  for  2s. ; 

Fier  dozen,  fis. 

HY.  beautiful  Tariegated-Ieaved  3s.  per  dozen. 

DAISY,  the  rare  Hen  and-chiokcu.  3t  per  dozen. 

D AIRIER,  13  in  3  fine  variett-s  for  2b.  fil. 

DAHLIAH,  18  sfMwIling  single  in  12  varlfties.  Is  fid. 
MYtMiOTId  paluatris  semperflorens,  new  perpetual- flowering 
Forget-me-not.  4  for  Is  fid. 

I  have  still  a  few  sing'e  Tuberous  BEOONIAB  (mixed  oolourz) 
on  hand  to  clear,  strong  tubizs,  4s.  per  dozen. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUd  PLANT4  the  best  that  money 
can  buy,  25  flue  sorU  7s.  fid. ;  63  ditto.  13s.  fid. ;  all  free. 


L. 

Florist, 


flRANl)  NEW  EUCHSlASof  188.1  (Lye’s).- 

VX  Beauty  of  Cliffe  Hall,  Harriett  Lye.  Lye's  Rival  Mrs 
Bright,  Mrs  King,  Thomas  King  Mrt.  Ruudle  (Oanneii'a); 

seren  vars.  Ss  6d..  post  free.— J.  BLkKEMORE,  bt. 
OcoriOT,  Weliiu^n,  Salop. 


pOLEUS  of  188?  and  1882.-Lord  C  Bereaford, 

VJ  Columbine  Multicolor  spleudens,  Edith  Sentaoco.  Mrs. 
fiteddall,  Ada  Sentanoe,  Miss  dimpson.  Sirs.  John  Pawle; 
the  eight  vxra.,  Ss.  31  ;  fi  do  ,  from  the  above,  my  electlou. 
Is  fid.,  free. -J.  BLAKEMORB,  St.  Georges,  s  liugton, 
Balopt_ WpI 


HOSE  1  HOSE ! I  HOSE ! ! 


PATENT  RED  RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE 


lastv  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary  white  vulcanised  hose. 
Stands  severe  Government  tests,  thus  proving  superiority  rf 
quality  lighter  in  weight  greater  in  strength,  and  cheaper 
in  the  long  ruo  than  any  other  hofe  for  garden  nse.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  wiitea— “  I  have  had  a  lenith  of  your  Red  Rnbber 
Hose  tu  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever."  We 
also  make  garden  hose  on  the  principal  of  Are  hose  supplied 
by  nse  to  Oaptalu  Shaw,  O  B ,  for  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade.  Samplee  and  priced  oatalogue  of  hose,  garden 
engines,  and  flttiogs  free. 
MBRRTWEATBBR  8c  SONS, 

Fire  Engice  and  Hose  Makers.  63  Long  Acre.  London.  W  O. 


CARDEN  WIRE 
&  METAL  WORK. 


■pERNS  from  Devonahlre,  Corawall,  and 

-t  Somrrset.  Bast  tlmv  to  p'ant.  Instruction  book  for 


Somrrset.  - -  - r"-—  — 

making  rockery,  planting  Ferns,  Ac.,  with  «MJh  os.  order 
named  Tarietiei,  fie.  per  135 ;  parcel  post,  30  good  pli 
3a,  fid  Two  ctoioe  FILMY  FERNS  (llymeuophyllum 
tunbndgense  and  unilaterale),  8s  per  foot.  free.  1000  varie¬ 
ties.  Biiiish  and  Ezctle  Femv.  Oatalogues  3d.  Establlabed 
2^  years —K  GILL.  Lixlging-hoiise  Kee^r  Lynton.  Devon. 

pRlZtf  "HULlTHOCKS,  T0«.  ;  12  show 

Carnations  or  Picoteos,  4§. ;  13  Panties,  f^cy  or  show, 
3i.  fid  ;  all  first-claw  exhibition  varisUei .  packing  and  w 
flags  free,  exceot  Hollyhocks,  free  on  rail  — RD.  MANN, 
Howden  Dyke,  Howd»*D,  K  Yorks. 


TIFFANY  AND  SCRIM,  for  protecting  Fruit 

L  Trees  and  Greenhoute  bbadiag.  from  3d  pei 


Trees  and  Greenhoute  bba^iog.  from  2d  per  yard  , 
Tanned  Nettins  in  all  widths  at  wholesUe  piioes,  Rus-iau 
Mats  of  eveiy  description  at  reduced  prices  ;  and  Baffla  fibre. 
Price  list  on  application.— J.  BLACKBURN  4  RONS,  4  A  A 
Wormwood  8 ueet,  London.  E.O.  _ 


&REEN  FLY.  —  Maw’s  large  size  eflective 

Garden  Ryringe,  free  2s.  7d.^  Aocuia^  self-regiztwiy 


Therm-  meters,  free,  la  6<1.  8  Cliylanda  Rd  ,  I/i  don  i 


THOMAS’S  PEA  TRELLISES 

AND  GARDEN  REQUISITES. 


No.  8L 


PEA 

TRELLISES. 

6  ft.  by  8  ft —  Si.  each. 
6  ft.  by  4  ft —  81.  eeoh. 
^  6ft.  by  6ft....  44  Moh. 


Poultry  Fencing- 

6  ft.  high,  8s.  Od.  per  yard. 


high,  . 

T  ft.  nigh,  4s.  per  vartl. 


.  tlgh,  4s.  per  yi 

Gste  with  Htay,  10/6  each. 

”  ~  h.Vs. 


Feeding  Troegh.  7s.  6d. 
Made  In  Burdlea. 

6  ft  long. 


ft.  In.  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

7  0  by  4  0  by  1  0 

7  fl  by  4  6  by  1 

8  0  by  6  0  by  2 


6  . 148.  Cd. 

0  .  22b.  (M 


No.  61,  No.  ee. 

Painted  or  Oalranlaed. 

89.  6d .  llB.  ed. 

178. 

25s.  Od. 


r.  J.  T H O M -A. S  Sc  OO.f 

87,  QI  KKN  VICTORIA  flTREET,  EC. 

285  and  862  EDGW’ARE  ROAD  LONDON,  W. 


NOTE  ADDKESS- 

Pall  Mall  Electric  Association,  Lim. 

21,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON. 
Book  of  Testimonials  and  Price  List  poet  free  on  application. 


>  II. HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON.  : 


DR.  SCOIT’S  ELKCTKIC  HAIR  RKUSH 
/"1URES  NEURALGIA,  BILIOUS  and  NER 
voua 


VOU8  HEADACHE  in  FIVE  MINUTES. 

The  Rev  R  ANTRIM.  Vicar  of  Blapton.  Kings- 
bridge,  South  Devon,  writea ;  "Feb  10.  1883.— Your 
DR  BOOTFd  ELECTRIC  RaIB  BRUSH  is  quite  a 
treasure.  It  has  not  only  cured  freqnent  NERVOUS 
HEADACHES,  but  what  I  bad  no  expeotatim  of  at 
my  advance  1  age,  It  has  given  me  a  Freeh  Head  of 
Hair  of  the  Natural  Colour." 


pUUKS  DANDRUFF  and  DISEASES  of  the 

80  ALP. 

Dr.  SCOTT’S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  BRUSH— 

with  compass  for  testing  the  Electric  Power— will  ^ 
forsrarded  nost  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
reoelpt  of  Is.  fid.  (wbiob  wUl  be  returned  if  not  as 
presented),  payable  to  0  B.  HARNESS  Pall  Mall 
Electric  Aaeootation,  31,  Holbom  Viaduct  Dmdon. 


BRQ^zKiEyi  A  13.  I 

4CATEATONST  MANCHEST£K 

ESTAB9  n  S9  .  lists  rnee.  by  post. 


T  g  8TKVEN8,  _HOBTlC^w, 

tl  •  SOlEETiyiO.  and  ITATITKAL  HIRQBT  I 
booms,  86.  King  Blsa^  Oovwit 

blkhedirSOL  BaieabfAnof* - 

■m  appllaatloo  or  poet  free 


ttbOBTABLE  FLOWE3LLB 

Y  PLAins,  by  H.  Danvees ;  moakrated  IfokPil  King 


1. 


iabera.  S3.  Fleet  8t  .E.O..and  Liverpool 


“  THE  ROCK  GARDEN  AT  FIXXIRE,  tap 

i  Oardeiwr.'C4row4ol£of8^  15.  “ta 
40IENT1FIOALLY.  and  CAREFUIXT  A1R14GED  I 


40IENT1FIOALLY.  and  C_- - , 

was  formed  foe  the  growth  of  alpine  and  othwrpskijiMaf^ 
with  r  " - -  - - 
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Weekly,  4d. 


Monthly,  Is.  6d. 


THE  GARDEli 


Of  laai  week  oontaini  a  Coloared  Hate  of 

MAGNOLIA  SOULANGEAKA 
NIGBA. 

And  the  following  Articlca,  Notea,  and  lHastnbM" 
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Anemones,  Crown 
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Annuals,  raising 
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Uauhlnla  purpurea 
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Bottom  heat 
Bouquet,  fashionable 
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CsUiomian  lake,  a 
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Canna  Ehemannl 
CamatioQ  Andalttiia 
Carnations,  seedling 
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Chrysanthemum  Inodrm. 
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Cinerarias,  large 
Clematis  indivisa 
Clianthns  punlceus 
Cornflower,  the  blue 
Coronilla  glanoas 
Crocus  Imperlall 
Cnciunbers 
Cyanophyllums 
Cymbldlnm  ebnmenm 
Cypripedlum  Curtlsi 
Daltodll  conference 
Daffodils,  doable 
Daffodils,  the  dwarf 
Daffodils,  Trumpet 
Daffodil,  the  great 
Daffodil,  the  I'euby 
Dahlia  ezcelsa 
Dahliaa  from  seed 
EcheTeria  agSToldes 
Elder,  the  rarlrgated 
Brythrina  Crista-galU 
Erythroniums 
Fern  frond  insects 
Ferns,  the  best 
Ficus  elastics 
Flga 

Fig  tree  insects 
Korsythla  suspensa 
Fruit  prospects,  1884 
Fruit  trees,  manuring 
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Grape  cnllure 
Heaths 

ilyacinthus  oandicans 
Hydrangea  T.  Hogg 
lri9,  a  pretty  stove 
Iris  florentina 
Leella  grandls 
Lawn  weeds 
LoTe-Uea-bleediog 
Magnolia  Soulangeana 
MJ^onettes,  new 
Iflignonettes,  oH 
THE  QAR'dEN,  with  a  fine  Coloured  FUtewfi” 
4d.;  Monthly  Parts,  lA  6d.— Offlee,  87  SouUaBr 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.   
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Sciila  sibirica 
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Strawberries,  forcad 
Straw  berries 
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Narcissus  minor 
Narcissus  nanni 
Narcissus  misimni 
Narcissus  flowsr 
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;  firnw  who  wish  the  best  leUnu  ^ 
lavoavnu  m  »Jverti«ing  should  remember  thst  US’ 
ing  Hlqfitrated  ^  reaches  a  greater  number  ^ 
journal  devoted  to  horticulture  or  rural  affisin*  1“  ^ 
lation  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  whsle  of  w®  ^ 
horticultural  jonrnals  of  the  United  Kingdom 
R^rienced  advertisers  state  that  their  , 

Gardening  niustrstsd  "  s«  ^ 
FtW^huitty  bther  paper,  not  excepting  tic 


GAEDENING  ILLUSTEATED 


VoL.  VI. 


APRIL  19,  1884. 


No.  267. 


I’LANNIKG  AND  PLINTING  OF  SMALL 

GARDENS.  I 

X  a  periodical  which  professes  to  devote  itself 
0  the  improvements  of  small  gardens,  the  re- 
ommeodations  as  to  lajiog  ont  and  planting 
re  not  of  a  character  likely  to  lead  in  that 
direction.  Nothing  can  be  worse  in  a  small  plot 
( ground  than  to  cat  it  up  into  small  beds, 
be  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  occupier  of  a 
mail  garden  is  usually  limited,  and  no  arrange- 
aentcan  be  more  in  judicious  than  one  which 
equires  a  large  portion  of  that  time  to  be  ez- 
)eoded  upon  such  uninteresting  labour  as  the 
rimming  of  edges  of  turf,  weeding  and  rolling 
f  iralks,  and  clipping  of  trim  edgings.  In  a 
mall  garden  the  beds  should  be  few  and  simple, 
.0  more  in  number  than  is  necessary  to  separate 
lants  requiring  distinct  cultivation.  Where 
tber  than  straight  outlines  are  used,  they  should 
«  simple  carves  easily  kept  in  order,  not  circles, 
'rail,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Where  the  beds 
aeet  turf,  the  edge  should  be  hidden  by  plants 
reaking  the  line  as  if  the  grass  grew  naturally 
p  to  them,  with  here  a  Troprcolnm  or  a  Convol* 
ulus  trailing  a  little  way  over  the  turf,  and 
here  a  branch  or  two  of  Carnation  or  Rose,  or 
'br}9anthemam  resting  on  it. 

In  Plantino, 

be  aim  should  be  to  combine  a  good  display  of 
owera  at  most  seasons  with  a  picturesque 
rouping  of  plants.  All  arrangements  which 
end  to  trimnesji,  and  what  is  often  miscalled 
eatoess  and  order,  ahonld  be  avoided.  The 
eatness  and  order  aimed  at  should  be  thore  of 
ature,  namely,  the  true  and  beautiful  order 
•reduced  by  the  free  and  untutored  growth  of 
ha  plants  themselves,  so  placed  as  to  contrast 
/ith  each  other  and  display  their  characteristic 
•eauties  to  the  best  advantage.  In  a  small  plot 
leaiu  ring  some  40  feet  by  150  feet  there  is  no 
oom  for  a  variety  of  arrangements.  One  simple 
iea  only  should  be  attempted  ;  one  continuous 
^alk  is  snfficient ;  one  large  bed  might  be  formed 
t  one  end  of  the  garden  towards  one  side  and 
Dotber  large  bed  at  the  other  end  towards  the 
tber  side  with  a  breadth  of  turf  between  the 
wo  beds.  These  beds  might  be  somewhat  of  a 
eg  of  mutton  shape,  running  into  narrow  borders 
nder  the  fences.  Another  good  plan  is  to  have 
ro  large  beds  next  the  house,  then  lawn ;  then 
continuons  bed  surrounding  a  large  oval, 
ircular,  or  square  bed  devoted  to  Roses  or  choice 
orisU*  flDwers.  The  beds  nearest  the  house 
aigbt  be  partly  or  wholly  rockery.  Now  as  to 
oanagement  and  planting.  Unless  the  soil  is 
ositively  marshy,  never  be  tempted  to  raise  a 
«d  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  general 
evel  All  beds  shonld  be  flat,  and  better  if 
•elow  the  level  of  the  walks  and  tnrf  than  above 
t.  Raised  beds  are  impoverished  by  every 
hDwer  and  over  drained  in  dry  weather ;  nothing 
eqniring  a  rich  soil  thrives  in  them,  and  the  soil 
rom  them  is  continually  washed  on  to  the  walks 
n  heavy  rains.  In  planting  the  beds  avoid 
nixing  shrabs  with  the  flowering  plants.  Never 
niod  what  yon  wonld  like  to  see  growing 
>)^lher,  yon  must  be  strictly  guided  by  what 
•ill  grow. 

BeciNNBBs  IN  Laying  out  a  Gabden 
CO  often  get  hold  of  a  labourer  or  a  jobbing 
rtrdener,  and  say  to  him,  I  shall  have  a  Holly 
}tiBh  here,  and  a  Laarnstinus  there,  and  some 
^ododendrons  here  in  this  heap  of  clay,  and  a 
cwofLaorels  here,  and  plant  these  standard 
Boses  jnst  in  front  of  them,  so  that  the  dark 
{Tsen  Laurels  may  show  up  the  flowers.  Then 
*ewHl  put  these  Wallflowers  and  Antirrhinnms 
la  this  clay  border,  and  these  Pansies  and  Prim- 
fOMf  at  the  foot  of  this  sooth  wall  where  they 
viU  get  plenty  of  snn,  and  we  shall  have  a  pretty 
Ittden.'’  Nature  has  nowhere  been  oonsnlted. 
Iks  plants  are  placed  where  they  are  wished  to 
biMen,  and  the  whole  is  a  total  failure.  First, 
■  to  shrubs,  there  is  no  room  for  many  in  a 
■Bill  garden,  and  every  shrub  planted  means  a 
of  desirable  flowers  left  ont  and  a 
■■detion  of  the  floral  beauty  of  the  garden 
b  avoid  that  plant  flowering  shrubs  only,  a 
^coruitinuB  or  two,  a  bush  of  Rosemary,  and 
tfittle  clump  of  Rhododendrons  in  a  patch 


snitable  soil,  will  be  enough  evergreens.  If  there 
is  room  for  a  little  group  of  small  trees  and 
b^hes,  let  them  be  Pink  Hawthorn,  a  choice 
Lilac  or  two.  Laburnum,  doable-flowering  Cherry, 
Almond,  Deutzia  gracilis.  Hydrangea  panica* 
lata.  Double  Guelder  Rose,  bpirtea  Lindleyana, 
and  Blenheim  Orange  Apple,  Kibes  or  Flower¬ 
ing  Currant,  Common  Broom,  Weigela  rosea, 
Cydonia  japonica,  Mock  Orange  (the  floribunda 
variety),  Rosa  alba,  the  old  White  Rose,  the 
Maiden’s  Blosh,  and  the  old  Blnsb  Glnster  Rose. 
These  are  all  good  useful  flowering  plants. 
Fences  may  be  covered  with  Ivy  or,  better,  with 
Creepers  which  are  almost  evergreen,  as  Loni- 
cera  broebypoda  and  Evergreen  Roses,  or  with 
berried  shrubs,  like  Cotoneasters  and  Pyracantba. 
Masses  of  evergreens  in  small  gardens  are  a 
total  mistake.  They  make  the  place  look  fur¬ 
nished  in  winter,  bat  dull  in  summer,  as  flower¬ 
ing  plants  do  badly  amongst  them.  All  Roses 
nsed  in  borders  should  be  on  their  own  roots. 
The  Chinas  and  Bonrbons  are  the  best  to  select 
from,  and  those  Perpetoals  which  lean  to  the 
Tea  and  China  Roses,  such  as  La  France  and 
General  Jacqueminot. 

In  Abbanoino  a  Mixed  Bobdbb 
of  plants  in  a  small  garden,  the  object  should  be 
the  production  of  masses  and  sheets  of  bloom  in 
the  dwarf  plants,  and  picturesque  groups  with 
the  larger  plants.  In  doing  this  cultivation  as 
well  as  appearance  mast  be  studied.  It  will  not 
do,  for  instance,  to  intersperse  Hepaticas,  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses,  or  Gentianella,  which  dislike  disturb¬ 
ance,  with  Sweet  Rockets  and  Delpbiniums,  which 
like  removal  and  change  of  soil,  or  Irises  and 
Lilies,  which  dislike  manure,  with  Phloxes  and 
Tigridias,  which  are  fond  of  it,  or  Pansies  and 
Primroses,  to  which  strong  liquid  manure  and 
copious  waterings  Insnmmer  are  injorions,  with 
Roses,  which  require  both. 

Planfs  fob  Small  Gabdens. 

A  good,  easily  grown,  and  showy  stock  of 
plants  for  a  small  garden  wonld  be  the  follow¬ 
ing:— Dwarf  plants,  more  or  less  rpreading — 
Arabia  albida  variegata,  Anbrietia  Eyrei  grandi- 
flora,  Alyssnm  saxatile  compacta,  Achillea  claven- 
nse,  Achillea  tomentoia,  Corydalis  Intea,  Lina 
ria  alpina,  Veronica  prostrata,  Silene  alpestris, 
Sedum  spnriam.  These  prefer  a  light  soil 
and  most  will  answer  as  rock  plants. 
Of  less  spreading  habit  are  Oxalis  floribunda 
rosea,  Gentianella  acanlis,  Armeria  cephalotes 
rnbra,  dooble  Daisies,  and  white  and  rose 
dwarf  Pinks.  Patches  may  be  made  of  Croens, 
Snowdrops,  Scillas,  and  Anemone  pnlsatilla,  so 
arranged  that  later  flowering,  trailing  plants 
may  All  the  spaces  left  by  them.  Tulips  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  bat  there  shonld  be  no 
attempt  at  what  is  known  as  spring  bedding. 
Nothing  is  worse  for  the  best  spring  flowers  than 
to  pull  them  up  every  year.  The  pnny  bits  of 
Daisies,  Arable,  Polyanthus,  Ac.,  never  show 
what  they  are  capable  of  if  treated  in  that  way. 
Tnlips  and  yellow  Croenses  shonld  be  lifted,  but 
white  and  purple  Crocuses,  and  all  other  spring 
plants,  should  not  be  moved  nntil  they  require 
fresh  soil  and  division. 

Of  taller  but  still  dwarf  plants  a  good  stock  of 
Pinks  is  indispensable— not  only  Ascot,  Mrs. 
Sinkins,  Anne  Boleyn,  Nellie  Gwynne,  and 
others  of  that  class,  but  the  show  varieties  as 
well.  Next  to  these  in  importance  are  the  dwarf 
Irises,  Iris  pnmila  and  Iris  olbiensis.  These  are 
scarcely  known  in  small  gardens.  In  shape  and 
habit  they  are  the  common  German  Iris  in 
miniature;  but  while  the  foliage  is  only  from 
6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  the  flowers  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  size  of  the  German  Iris,  and  last 
mneh  longer.  The  colours  are  white,  yellow- 
lavender,  and  various  shades  of  bine  and  purple ; 
they  flower  in  May,  pnmila  being  first,  and  the 
other  immediately  succeeding.  Equally  vain- 
able  are  the  large-flowered  dwarf  Evening  Prim¬ 
roses,  (Enothera  aoaulis,  G'.  taraxaci folia,  and 
(E.  macrocarpa.  Pansies  are  indispensable,  and 
one  cannot  have  too  many  of  them ;  they  are  so 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  perpetuated  by  cut- 
Other  good  dwarf  plants  are  Mertensia 


perennials  of  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  suit¬ 
able  for  ordinary  oultivation,  are  not  over  plenti¬ 
ful  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that 
there  are  many  beautiful  bulbous  plants  of  that 
height,  and  a  whole  host  of  the  showiest  annuals. 
Many  evergreen  plants  of  taller  growths  also 
have  tnfts  of  foliage  6  inches  or  7  inches  high 
when  not  in  flower — Carnations  and  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  for  instance.  Good  showy  plants  fiom  a 
foot  to  2  feet  high  are  Dictamnus  fraxinella, 
Linnm  Intenm,  Corydalis  nobilis,  Centanrea 
montana,  Monarda  didyma.  Anemone  sylvestris, 
Papaver  nudicanle,  Aqnilegia  Skinneri,  A.  cscru- 
lea,  Genm  coccinenm  plenum,  Funkias  of  seve¬ 
ral  kinds,  Statice  latifolia,  Sednm  spectabile, 
Centranthns  ruber,  Rannncnlus  aconitifolios 
plenus,  Achillea  ptarmica  fl  -pi ,  Spiinea  filipen- 
dnla  fl.-pl ,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  of 
many  kinds,  florists’  Pentstemons — many  showy 
varieties,  dwarf  Antirrhinums,  Lychnis  dioica 
fl.-pl.,  and  many. 

Annuals 

About  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  are  Aquilegia  chry- 
santha,  and  the  common  Columbine,  German, 
English,  and  Spanish  Iris,  Aster  Amelias,  Bessa- 
rabicus,  several  Delphiniums,  tall  Antirrhinums, 
Campanula  persicifolia.  Campanula  glomerata, 
Senecio  pulcber,  Stokesia  cyanea.  Spiraea  palma- 
ta.  Spiraea  venusta.  Spiraea  Amneus,  Anemone 
japonica.  Oriental  Poppies,  Hemerocallis  or  Day 
Lilies  of  several  kinds,  several  hardy  Lilies, 
Phloxes,  tall  plants  3  feet  and  npwau-ds.  The 
taller  Delphininms.  Verbascum  Cbaiexi,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  perennial  Sunflowers,  Pent-temon  birba- 
tns  Torreyi,  Lapinas  arborea»<.  and  L.  polyphyllup, 
Achillea  Kupatorinm,  Pyretbrum  uliginosnm, 
Harpalium  rigidum,  Sparaxis  pulcherrlma.  With 
these  may  be  associated  tall  Foxgloves  and  Cam- 
pannla  pyramidalis.  Plants  with  thin  foliage,  like 
English  and  Spanish  Iris,  Sisyrinebiums,  Tigridias, 
Gladioli,  and  Sparaxis  pulcherrlma  can  be 
placed  among  the  dwarf  plants,  and  plants  like 
Pyrethrams,  which  carry  their  flowers  singly  on 
stems  with  little  foliage,  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Anemones,  Scillas,  Kannncnlus, 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  other  balboas  plants 
shonld  be  used  in  plenty,  in  groups  so  arranged 
as  to  be  bidden  by  later  flowering  plants. 

In  planting,  the  first  thing  is  to  place  the 
shrubs  and  trees.  In  doing  that  keep  in  mind 
the  size  to  which  they  will  grow,  and  plant  at  a 
snitable  distance  so  that  no  thinning  ont  will  bo 
required,  and  also  bear  in  mind  the  amount  of 
shade  which  they  will  give.  Remember  that 
trees  and  shrubs  require  noari8hment,and  that  if 
that  is  not  provided  where  they  are  planted  they 
will  reach  out  roots  and  rob  plants  a  long  way 
off  The  roots  of  the  trees  forming  the  great 
avenne  in  Kensington  gardens  almost  meet  in  the 
middle  of  it.  I  have  had  qnite  small  trees  planted 
in  barren  soil  stretch  ont  25  feet  from  their 
tranks.  The  ground  for  shrubs  shonld  be  well 
dag  at  least  two  spits  deep,  and  richly  manured 
before  planting.  After  the  trees  are  placed, 
Rhododendrons  are,  perhaps,  the  next  considera¬ 
tion.  These  shonld  be  planted  in  a  patch  of 
peat  or  turf,  and  Gie  roots  mixed  with  fine 
gravel  and  sand.  A  patch  of  these  is  a  great 
embellishment  in  itself,  as  properly  planted  and 
attended  to  they  form  an  evergreen  mass, and  hardy 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Heaths,  and  peat -loving  Lilies 
can  be  mixed  with  them,  forming  a  b^ntifnl 
little  region  in  a  small  plot.  After  these  place 
those  plants  which  require  high  cultivation.  Roses, 
Delpbininms,  Phloxes,  Rockets,  Stocks,  Asters, 
Pentstemons,  and  Zinnias.  These  will  all  stand 
liquid  manure  and  reqnire  well-manared  ground. 
The  rest  of  the  borders  can  be  filled  with  the 
general  stock  of  plants.  A  sandy  patch, 
and  a  rockery  are,  however,  neeful  additions. 
Throughout  the  planting  there  shonld  be  no 
striping  or  planting  in  lines  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  beds.  Plant  just  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
beds  a  few  single  plants  of  distinct  character 
which  retain  their  feliage  a  long  while ;  these 
may  be  brought  quite  to  the  verge  of  turf  so  as 
to  partly  overhang  it,  but  should  just  touch  the 
margin  next  walks.  The  Japan  Anemones  are 
tings.  Other  good  dwarf  plants  are  Mertensia  j  capital  plants  for  this  purpose  next  turf.  They 
siberica.  Campanula  carpetica,  C.  iurbinata,  and  are  springing  up  now  and  retain  their  beauty 
)ns  in  a  patch  ZTl^Uhospermdknnrostratum.  Hardy  herbaceous  I  until  a  iTl'oy  at®  best  in  a  slightly  shady 
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»itaation.  Equally  good  are  the  Japanese 
Npiicua  (Spirtea  palmata),  Fonkia  Sieboldi, 
Geum  co-TClnenm  plentim,  the  Acanthueep, 
Papaver  braoteatum,  and  E'yngiom  ameih}- 
btinum.  Aftpf  these  plants  are  placed,  plant  the 
tall«r  perennials  singly  or  in  small  gro  ips,  say 
a  single  Hollyhock,  or  a  grr'iip  of  three  Del- 
phiniams.  Campanulas,  or  Ph'oxes,  then  those 


Poppy  Atemone  (A.  corona'  ia). 


of  medium  height,  some  singly,  and  some  in 
little  groups,  closer  together  at  the  back  of  the 
border  than  towards  the  front,  but  leaving 
plenty  of  space  between  all  the  groups.  Lastly, 
till  the  vacant  spaces  with  dwarf  plants.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  seasons  of  tlowering 
of  the  dififerent  things  so  as  to  avoid  blanks  and 
unsightly  patches.  Early-flowering  tall  plants 
may  be  hidden  by  later-flowering  ones,  and 
spaces  occupied  by  spring  flowering  bulbs  which 
disappear  during  summer  can  be  hidden  by 
annuals  and  trailers.  Primroses,  Auriculas,  Ane¬ 
mones,  Polyanthuses,  Primulas,  and  similar 
plants,  which  are  best  shaded  from  the  summer 
sun.  can  be  planted  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
but  not  under  them. 

In  a  small  garden  where  there  ia  only  room 
for  one  or  two  of  each  of  the  large-leaved  plants 
not  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  strikingly  con¬ 
trasted  groups,  but  plants  of  bold  leafage,  such 
as  the  Acanthuses,  large-leaved  Saxifrages,  and 
Funkias,  can  be  used  with  advantage  to  contrast 
with  plants  of  smaller  foliage;  plants  with  sword- 
rbap^  leaves  like  the  Irises,  Gladioli,  and  Day 
Lilies  can  also  be  used  in  the  same  way.  These 
may  spring  from  carpeting  plants.  The  more 
easily-grown  Lilies  can  be  used  in  the  same  way ; 
the  peat-loving  kinds  should  be  planted  among 
the  Rhododendrons.  Small  gardens  usually  have 
a  variety  of  exposures  and  positions.  In  sunny 
sheltered  places  plant  the  earlier- flowering  Pom- 
pones  and  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  La  Petite 
Marie,  Aigled’Or.and  the  Trevennas  and  Elaine, 
Dr.  Sharp,  Christine  and  Golden  Christine, 
lleverley  and  (iolden  Beverley,  and  Mrs.  Forsyth. 
In  similar  places  plant  the  Agapantbus  and 
Alstrccmeiias.  Inbordersgettingonly  the  morning 
sun,  Spirmis,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Pyrethrums, 
and  all  plants  which  like  partial  shade  will  do. 
Globe  flowers  are  showy  early  summer  flowers 
lor  such  positions  if  the  soil  is  a  Buttercup  soil 
— rich  and  moist.  A  bieezy  open  part  of  a 
border  or  bed  in  light  rich  soil  is  just  the  place 
for  Carnations,  and  a  limey  patch  will  suit  for 
Wallflowers,  Stocks,  and  Antiirhinums. 

A  Good  Edoino  for  Beds 
next  walks  is  a  band  of  rockery  covered  with 
rock  plants ;  there  the  beautiful  spring-spreading 
and  trailing  Phloxes  will  grow  to  perfection. 
Sameness  from  year  to  year  can  1)0  avoided  by 
using  annuals,  biennials,  and  half-hardy  bulbs ; 
by  udng  these  the  spring-flowering  bulbs  can  be 
made  use  of  in  quantity,  and  every  year  can  show 
a  different  arrangement  of  soraenparts  of  the' 
garden.  Dahlias  and  Obrysanuem^^k  ai 
cheap  in  the  spring  that  tbeym^xie 


treated  as  annuals,  and  thrown  away  every 
autumn  where  only  a  few  are  wanted. 

Climbers  should  be  plentifully  used  in  small 
gardens,  and  judiciously  used  they  take  the 
stiff oe-s  and  formality  of  everything.  Kotonly 
can  the  shrubby  climbers  be  used  to  cover  walls 
and  trellises,  but  the  herbaceous  ones  can  be 
used  in  many  pretty  ways.  The  rustic  trellis 
of  the  cottage  garden  made  of  stout  branches 
is  preferable  to  the  stiff  wire  arches,  Ac.,  used 
in  more  pretentious  places.  Groups  of  poles, 
like  short  hop  poles,  are  useful  for  Convolvulus, 
Everlasting  Pea,  Tropicolums,  and  Clematis ; 
Honeysnckles  and  Ayrshire  Ro.oes  will  scramble 
over  trees  and  bushes.  A  beginner  must  not 
expect  to  attain  to  a  pretty  garden  all  at  once, 
things  must  have  time  to  grow,  ard  a  few 
failures  must  bo  looked  for  to  begin  with,  but  if 
an  amateur  once  gets  the  right  idea  into  his 
head,  and  gets  bold  of  the  proper  thing  to  aim 
at,  every  year  will  show  an  improvement ;  he 
will  be  able  to  add  little  touches  here  and  im¬ 
provements  there,  until  his  garden  becomes  a 
series  of  little  pictures  of  floral  beauty.  Only 
bear  in  mind  that  there  must  be  no  training  of 
Creepers  trimly  and  evenly  on  walls  like  so 
many  fruit  trees,  no  clipping  of  shrubs  into 
round  bunchy  forms;  things  may  be  judiciously 
thinned  out,  but  their  natural  and  free-growing 
outlines  must  not  be  destroyed.  There  must  be 
no  recurrence  of  the  same  plants  at  regular 
intervals,  no  formal  edgings  to  beds,  and  no 
geometric  forms  of  beds.  Pincushion  beds  and 
standard  Roses  are  as  barbarous  as  war  paint 
and  tatooing.  Everything  must  be  natural, and 
the  owner  of  the  garden,  instead  of  trying  to 
twist  the  plants  into  some  preconceived  notion 
of  carpet  effects  in  colour,  should  endeavour  to 
enjoy  such  beamy  as  is  put  into  the  plants 
themselves  by  the  creator  of  them.  J.  D. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


NOTES  ON  ANEMONES. 

For  small  gardens  there  are  no  plants  moie 
suitable,  with  a  few  exceptions,  than  the 


different  species  of  Anemone ;  in  large  ones  none 
are  more  precious,  but  some  are  by  no  means  so 
well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  while  one  or 
have  troublesome  propensities  which  &i*e 
prth  putting  on  record,  therefore  a pqtM 
Trom  past  experience  of  sok'e  '6f  the  best  in 


cultivation  may  be  of  axe.  There  are  fewgardrt! 
in  Great  Britain  where  one  or  more  represtt'v 
tives  of  the  family  may  not  be  foand,  ht 
Ireland  has,  of  late,  been  carry  ing  eff  the  pa:Q 
for  the  best  Anemone?,  ard  we  look  for  all  ibe 
cultural  hints  we  can  get  from  our  neigbboTir* 
of  the  Green  Lie.  My  own  garden  beieg  ob¬ 
ject  to  “all  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw.^ahoold 
be  and  is  an  appropriate  home  for  thelVicd. 
flower,  so  named  because  the  greater  number  of 
the  rpecies  grow  in  high  and  exposed  sitoaticrii, 
which  may  be  an  encouragement  to  others  ia 
similar  circumstance^,  for  only  ono  or  two  tun 
failed  to  do  well.  Ausongst  the  seventy  or  ccr* 
species  known  to  cultivation,  though  some  an 
less  brilliant  than  other*,  there  are  few  which  dj 
t:ot|)o*sess  some  special  good  quality  by  wli  b 


Japan  Anemone  (A.  Japonlca). 


they  commend  themselves  to  the  good  graces  of 
the  gardener,  and  there  are  few  weeks  at  uj 
season  of  the  year  in  which  one  or  other  ofthea 
is  not  ready  to  lend  its  charm  to  a  sunDjiailic; 
day.  Happily  the  interpretation  of  Windfloar. 
because  the  flowers  are  easily  blown  to  pieces 
as  given  by  one  writer,  does  not  hold  go^,  feU 
March  winds  blow  strong  and  cold,  yet  a 
of  kinds  open  their  bright  stars  in  the  (tonm 
month  without  let  or  hindrance.  Windflovt:# 
may  be  grouped  naturally  under  three  dirisio^| 
of  which  that  containing  our  own 


Wild  Wood  Anemone 
is  by  far  the  largest.  These  are  charac!eri.^ 


by  their  flowers  being  borne  singly  and  not 
umbels,  and  by  their  oval  seed  cases,  which  t: 
often,  but  not  always,  surrounded  with  a  wocll 
flock.  The  second  division  inclndes  tho^e  «hf 
have  shaggy,  silky  flowers,  with  long, 
seed  cases,  ot  which  our  native  Pasqoe  Flower 
the  representative,  while  the  third  comprtd 
such  as  have  their  flowers  in  bunches  or 
of  which  the  beautiful  autumnal  Japan  Anemoa 
is  the  fairest  type.  The  coppices  beitg  at  ill 
present  time  full  of  the  white  stars  of  one  of 
most  graceful  of  all  the  tribe,  wearena'cri 
led  to  take  first  some  of  the  cultivated  fon 
which  are  to  be  found  in  gardens.  Of  y 
Wood  Anemones  (A.  nemorosa).  none  is®* 
worthy  of  culture  than  the  large  bloe-flowe^ 
variety  known  as  A  Robinsonians,  or  some’.ii 
as  A.  nemorosa  cocrulea.  Thi.sis,  in  fact,** 
plant  very  rarely,  or  rather  very  locally,  to  be  « 
with,  but  it  has  now  been  grown  in^rdcn^L 
some  years,  having  been  first  brought  into 
notice  by  the  founder  of  Oardesing 
TBATED,  in  compliment  to  whom  this  ck 
plant  was  named.  It  flowers  a  little  later  tlj 
the  Wood  Anemone,  generally  in  April. 
when  open  in  the  sunshine  the  delicate  shace, 
blue  on  the  inner  side  of  its  petals  is  so  bcani 
in  contrast  to  the  golden  boss  of  its 
that  no  plant  lover  should  be  without  th's  1 
Iv^ildling.  It  increases  pretty  freely  by  din^ 
ard  is  pQsa  the  vrorse  for  lifting  once  a  yea  J 
replanting  at  once  a  little  deeper  after  the 
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ave  withered.  The  old-fashioned  donble  Wood 
nemone  with  pare  milk-white  flowers  is  a 
larming  little  species,  which  one  wonders  not 
)  see  everywhere,  fringing  the  margins  of  wild 
ilks  and  shrubbery  borders,  yet  it  is  only  here 
3d  there  in  farmhouse  gardens,  or  perchance 
ogering  on  in  memory  of  olden  days,  that  one 
leets  with  it.  Another  form  not  often  grown  is 


Doahls  Poppy  Anemone  (A  coronarU  llore-pleno. 


thers,  a  good  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Rev. 

0.  Kelson,  and  it  was  not  until  it  became 
horoQffhly  established  in  a  large  olump  that  it 
bowed  its  true  beauty,  an  instance  which  has 
ccurred  to  me  more  than  once  of  forming  a 
issty  and  adverse  judgment  with  regard  to  a 
>ta&t  whidi  there  has  been  occasion  later  to 
evene.  It  is  a  very  distinct  semi-double 
ariety.  and  the  tinge  of  pnrple-blue  in  the 
ndrcling  fringe  of  the  involncre  is  very  effective. 

The  Thkee-lbaved  Windflower 

(A.  TEI FOLIA) 

isy  be  described  as  a  dwarf  form  of  the  ordi- 
ary  Wood  Anemone  which  is  found  In  the  Tyrol, 
nd  is,  perhaps,  not  distinct  enough  from  it  to 
•e  worth  valuable  space  in  a  small  garden.  Of 
oreign  species  of  similar  habit,  there  are  two 
rbich  deserve  special  mention.  The  first  of 
bese  ii  the  W'inter  Anemone  (A.  blanda),  native 
0  the  Taurus  Mountains,  which  opens  its  bright 
ky-bloe  flowers  with  the  very  first  genial  days 
f  the  year.  It  is  closely  alli^  to,  though  quite 
istinct  from,  the  lator  flowering  Italian  species 
4.  apennina),  a  better  known  plant  which  has 
‘sen  naturalised  In  many  English  woods,  and 
rhicb  is  now  becoming  so  familiar  in  our 
aidens  ss  to  need  little  description.  A  word 
aay  be  said,  however,  about  their  twiggy  roots, 
diich  often  work  out  of  the  ground  during  the 
ammer,  and  are  apt  when  growing  in  a  border 
0  be  gathered  up  and  thrown  away  as  worthless 
Ised  sticks.  It  is  well  on  this  account  to  lift 
every  year  or  two,  where  the  stock  is  not 
w^for  division,  and  also  to  lay  them  in  a 
Hue  deeper,  as  it  may  be  noticed  that  when 
JWircTowded  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  fewer. 
If  pitting  them  in  different  aspects,  the 
bweriog  season  may  be  greatly  prolonged.  Both 
A»e  species  answer  extremely  well  when  grown 
^  pots  for  the  unheated  greenhouse,  where, 
Wer  the  shelter  of  glass,  they  open  their 
Mere  long  before  their  heighbours  in  the  open 
j  loand.  For  this  purpose,  they  should  be  g^ven 
«  protection  of  a  frame,  from  which  the  glass 
,  KHild  be  raised  and  as  much  air  as  possible 
j  »en  on  every  fine  day.  Very  similar  in  habit 
jj^nsral  appearance  to  the  two  last,  but  with 
™?bt  yellow  flower.®,  is  the  South  European 
•^enp  Windflower  (A.  ranucculoides), 
^nog  a  charming  companion  for  all  the  pre- 
«h)g,  and  requiring  much  the  same  treat- 
thongh  it  is  reputed  to  be  more  tender.  I 
with  this  species  growing  wild  as  far 
iPjJi  as  the  neighbourbo<^  of  Brussels,  and 
only  had  experience  of  it  in  the  gsuflen  on 
soil,  where  it  flourishes,  but  it  is  said 
if  w  badly  on  clay.  As  belonging  to  the  same 


Alpine  Anemone  (A  alploa). 


at  the  resting  i  login  the  bud, whence  its  name, and  is  often  found 
Great  numbers  |  to  bloom  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  tbe  spring.  A 
remedy  may  perhaps  be  possible,  as  I  have 
noticed  that  when  its  roots  are  by  necessity 
cramped  for  room  it  is  more  free  and  produces 
I  larger  flowers  than  when  allowed  to  ramble, 

I  otherwise  it  runs  entirely  to  leaf.  Tbe  same  ac¬ 
cusation  cannot  be  brought  against  the  Cycla¬ 
men-leaved  Windflower  (A.  palmata)  a  very 
beautiful  species,  native  of  tbe  warmer  climates 
of  Algiers  and  the  European  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  does  not  take  kindly 
len.  Of  this  there  are  two  good 
forms  —  golden-yellow  and  creamy- white— but 
its  cultivation  should  not  be  attempted  by  tbe 
inexperienced.  Those  who  do  should  note  that 
-  .r  ,  ^  species  by  no  fQ^nd  in  humid  places.  There  are  several 

means  to  be  left  out  of  a  good  collection,  thongh  European  species  of 

many  people  may  conaider  it  worthless. 

The  Poppy  Anemone  (A.  cobonabia),  section  of  Anemones,  but  that  most  easily  grown 
which  used  to  be  known  by  the  pretty  old  name  in  our  borders  Is  merely  a  cultivated  form  of 
of  the  Garland  Windflower,  is  perhaps  the  most  the  wild  A.  Pulsatilla,  which  is  locally  found  in 
familiar  of  our  hardy  perennials,  and  was  never  some  abundance  on  chalky  pastures  and  wind- 
banished  entirely  from  our  gardens,  even  when  swept  downs.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  in  its 
the  tide  of  fashion  set  against  the  good  old  wild  state,  but  when  cultivated  in  kindly  soil, 
Sborder  plant*.  The  florist  used  to  make  it  a  this  Mwter  Windflnwer  is  most  beautiful  both  in 
ili  30bl^or  reasons  unknown,  does  so  no  .its  finely  cut  _dafk  green  foli^e  and  its  large 
^obger.  ®  different  race  of  gar(yBei:t.lki^iiS  This  species 
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that  season,  whereas  a  move 
period  is  apt  to  induce  decay, 
of  another  species. 

The  Peacock  Anemone  (a.  pavonina), 
may  be  seen  at  this  season  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  are  sent  over  from  tbe  South  of  France. 
is  rather  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  distinct 
species,  or  merely  a  doable  variety  of  tbe  Scarlet 
Wind  flower.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  same  brilliant  colour  in  home¬ 
grown  flowers  that  is  found  in  imported  ones, 
for  they  quickly  deteriorate,  which  is,  happily,  I  to”evo7y  gwd( 
not  tbe  case  with  A.  fulgen.*  •  i  - 
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sboald  be  raised  by  seed,  as  it  neither  divides 
nor  transplants  well,  and  tlie  clamps  sboald  be 
left  andistarbed,  receiving  only  a  yearly  top¬ 
dressing  of  fresh  soil.  In  my  experience  it  is  not 
a  very  iong-lived  perennial,  and  care  sboald  be 
taken  to  keep  ap  a  stock  of  young  plants.  There 
is  a  white  variety,  bat  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  it.  To  this  class  belong 
Haller’s  Windflower  (A.  Ilalleri),  and  tbo  rare 
A.  vernalis,  a  beautiful  alpine  plant,  butdiflicult 
to  manage  and  not  often  found  in  gardens.  The 
alpine  Anemone  (A  alpina),  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  group,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  dis¬ 
tinct  tall  growing  species  which  1  have  seen 
chiefly  in  the  gardens  of  others,  since  it  has  re¬ 
fused  as  yet  to  grow  in  my  own  ;  yet  it  is  not 
r  .‘ckoned  a  diflicult  plant  to  grow  in  any  fairly 
good  soil.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  type 
having  large  white  flowers  tinged  outside  with 
purple,  while  in  the  other  (A.  sulphnrea)  as  its 
name  implies,  the  flowers  are  lemon-yellow. 
Two  or  three  good  species  belong  to  the  umbel¬ 
late  section,  e  g.,  A.  narcissiflora,  which  is  well 
worth  growing,  but  none  are  so  beautiful  as  the 
well-known 

Autumn- FLOWER  I  NO  Japan  Ane.mone, 
especially  the  white  variety,  Honorine  Jobert.  It 
is  hard  to  have  to  say  a  word  against  so  good  a 
plant,  but  before  introducing  it  into  a  small  gar¬ 
den  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  spreads 
rapidly  and  chokes  everything  of  less  vigorous 
growth  that  comes  in  its  way.  All  it  asks  in 
the  way  of  culture  is  to  be  let  alone  in  mode¬ 
rately  good  soil,  and  for  two  months  in  the 
autumn  there  is  no  end  to  its  lovely  white 
blossoms.  The  original  Japan  Anemone,  with 
purplish-red  flowers,  is  not  worth  growing  beside 
its  white  sister,  but  there  is  a  pale  pink  hybrid 
which  is  almost  as  good  as  the  white  form,  and 
which  sboald  be  its  companion  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  accommodate  it.  This  pink  hybrid  is 
much  less  rampant  than  either  of  the  others.  I 
have  grown  many  more  Windflowers  than  those 
enumerated  above,  but  these  include  the  best 
species,  and  such  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  please 
the  cultivator  who  gives  them  a  fair  trial. 

K.  L.  D. 


Crown  Anemones.— This  is  the  proper 
time  to  sow  seeds  of  the  Crown  or  Poppy  Wind¬ 
flower  for  blooming  during  next  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring.  The  great  point  is  to  be  sure  of 
good  seed,  for  unless  seed  of  a  good  strain  is 
obtained  as  a  commencement,  time,  land,  and 
energy  are  in  a  manner  thrown  away.  Anemones 
are  gross  feeders,  and  before  sowing  the  seed 
we  dig  in  cow  manure  and  otherwise  prepare 
the  b^  as  if  for  sowing  Onions  or  Lettuces. 
The  seed  soon  germinates  if  not  sown  too 
deeply.  The  best  plan  is  to  mix  the  cottony 
seeds  with  sand  and  sow  on  the  surface  of  a 
flnely  raked  bed,  covering  the  seeds  afterwards 
with  a  sifting  of  flne  soil  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
or  so  in  thickness.  After  germination  thin  out 
the  seedlings  to  3  inches  apart,  and  give  good 
Bookings  of  liquid  cow  manure  in  dry  weather. 
So  treated,  a  bed  or  two  of  Windflowers  forms 
one  of  the  best  features  of  a  garden  of  hardy 
blossoms  daring  the  dullest  part  of  the  year. 
— W. 

Garden  screens. — A  capital  screen  may 
be  made  as  follows :  Fix  a  good  post  the  re¬ 
quired  height  at  each  end  of  the  space  to  be  shut 
out,  then  from  their  tops  strain  a  strong  gal  va¬ 
nish  wire,  also  perhaps  another  half-way  down 
if  a  rapid  covering  or  a  high  screen  is  wanted.  Now 
plant  strong  plants  of  Virginian  Creeper  at  the 
bottom,  12  feet  apart,  and  train  up  to  the  top.  The 
shoots  will  sometimes  run  along  the  wires  of 
their  own  accord,  but  if  not,  a  very  little  trouble 
will  cause  them  to  do  so ;  then  they  will  bang 
down  delightfully,  swinging  to  and  fro  with  the 
wind,  and  getting  thicker  and  thicker  every 
year.  If  in  a  conspicuous  position,  plant  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  Virginian  Creeper,  Clematis 
Jackmanni  or  lanuginosa.  These,  running 
wildly  through  the  mass  of  Virginian  Creeper, 
with  their  lovely  flowers  peeping  out  here  and 
there,  will  soon  form  a  sight  worth  looking  at. 

D. elytra  out-of-doora.— To  prove  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  ic  is  the  late  spring 
frosts  that  destroy  the  beauty  of  tbe  early  flower¬ 
ing  plant.  Dielytra  spectabilis,  I  encloEc  a 
branch  gathered  from  a  plant  has  been  ini 

»he  opsn  gardeh  ^»'intt 
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exceptionally  fine  season,  and  absence  of  frost, 
has  caused  it  to  be  in  flower  fully  six  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  unchecked  rapidity 
of  its  growth  has  been  most  remarkable.  On 
March  8th  it  was  only  5  inches  in  height,  and 
at  this  present  time,  April  5th,  it  is  over  2  feet 
and  flowering  profusely.  Next  to  it,  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber  is  commencing  to  flower.  I  for¬ 
ward  a  spray  with  this.  They  have  only  the 
protection  of  a  low  Oak  fence. — Emily  Ccl- 
VEBHOU8E.  [Tbe  Dielytra  sent  was  very  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  tbe  Eocremocarpus  was  of  a 
fine  colour.— Ed  ] 

Show  PaDBlefl.— As  my  reply  to  “  Uneasy 
Novice,”  Gardening  of  March  22,  may  be  mis¬ 
understood,  I  might  say,  like  Mr.  Sbepperson, 
that  I  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  two  top  petals  in  a  show  Pansy  should  not 
bo  belted,  but  should  bo  of  one  colour,  viz  ,  the 
same  as  the  belting  of  the  three  lower  petals.  1 
might  have  put  it  plainer  by  saying  that  all  those 
petals  requiring  to  be  belted  (the  three  lower 
petals)  should  have  an  unbroken  belting,  as  any 
imperfection  in  this  respect  would  certainly  dis¬ 
qualify  a  stand  in  competition.  To  obtain  a 
perfect  belting  it  is  of  the  utmost  importacce 
that  tbe  blooms  should  be  shaded  from  tbe  hot 
summer  sun.  I  have  taken  a  large  number  of 
prizes  for  Pansies,  and  can  therefore  speak  from 
experience. —  U.  M.,  Shadnrell. 

11256.— Dielytra  Bpeotabllis.— It  does 
seem  strange  that  a  plant  which  comes  from 
the  coldest  part  of  Europe  should  fall  a  victim 
to  our  Eoglish  spring,  but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  plenty  of  very  hardy  plants 
which  get  injured  when  they  commence  to  grow  ; 
thus  we  often  see  the  budding  foliage  of  tbe 
**  brave  old  Oak  ”  and  the  almost  equally  hardy 
Chestnut  terribly  crippled  by  May  frosts,  and 
does  not  tbe  bloom  of  all  hardy  fruits  get  cut 
off  wholesale  very  frequently  ?  Hut  the  Dielytra, 
like  many  other  hardy  flowers  grown  in  this 
country,  comes  from  a  land  where  a  long 
period  of  complete  rest  is  followed  by  a  genial 
spring,  tbe  one  follows  just  as  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  other  as  darkness  does  on  daylight 
in  the  tropics.  No  sooner  does  the  snow  melt 
than  vegetation  leaps,  as  it  were,  into  activity, 
and  Violets,  l^rimroses,  and  other  things  which 
have  been  as  buried  treasures  burst  into  bloom 
in  a  few  days.  Heautiful  as  is  this  plant,  I 
would  never  advise  its  being  planted  in  the 
open  unless  in  a  very  ^h^lter^  situation,  such 
as  at  tbe  foot  of  a  wall,  or,  better  still,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  two  walls,  and  where  no  east 
or  north  winds  ome.  In  the  open  border  it 
does  not  come  to  perfection  more  than  once  in 
a  decade,  the  tender  shoots  are  as  susceptible  of 
frost  as  blsnched  Seakale,  and  if  they  get 
“  touched  ”  when  once  fairly  on  their  way  up¬ 
wards  they  never  attain  to  any  strength.  The 
fact  is  Dielytra  spectabilis  belongs  to  that  class 
of  plants  which  are  hardy,  but  not  outdoor,  and 
like  Spircca  japonica,  it  is  a  flne  greenhouse 
ornament,  being  perfectly  happy  with  mere  pro¬ 
tection  from  spring  frosts  and  biting  winds.  I 
have  seen  plants  G  feet  through  gprown  in  tubs 
in  a  cold  house,  and  they  were  pictures  of  floral 
beauty.  When  in  the  open  they  would  have 
presented  a  most  woe-begone  aspect.  Last 
spring  was  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years 
favourable  to  this  plant,  and  I  saw  some  really 
good  specimens  in  the  sheltered  garden  of  a 
friend  who,  however,  appears  to  entertain  no 
friendly  sentiment  towards  a  plant  which  has 
too  often  proved  more  a  source  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  than  of  pleasure. — Kyflbkt. 

I1087.--Sowlngf  Anemone  seed.— The 
question  is  asked  when  Anemone  seed  should  be 
sown.  I  prefer  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  I  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  a  good  crop  by  sowing  my 
seed  just  at  this  time.  I  am  more  familiar  with 
Anemone  coronaria  (the  Poppy  Anemone)  than 
any  other  sort,  and  I  sow  fresh  beds  yearly.  I 
strongly  advise  “  F.  8.”  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
open  gp-ound  in  preference  to  raising  it  in  frames, 
though  with  care  they  can  be  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  in  either  way.  Why  1  dislike  to  raise  the 
seed  under  glass  is  that  just  when  you  want 
to  transplant  from  pans  or  boxes  to  the  open 
ground  the  weather  is  at  its  hottest,  and  nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  the  Anemone  while  in  a 
growing  state  than  to  allow  it  to  get  dry.  The 
situation  fhould  be  thoroughly  drained  open 
^the  Eoutb.  Any  common,  j^deat^Jy.  light,, 
Ibhmy  soil  suits  the  Anemone.  an^ 


swampy  with  a  wet  clay  subsoil,  drainii 
then  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not  appro 
in  manure  for  a  seed  bed.  After  I 
dug  the  ground  over  to  a  suitable  depth 
it  for  a  day  to  get  in  good  order,  tread  it, 
then  rake  and  level  it  as  much  as  posii 
Draw  very  shallow  drills  3  inches  wide  and  1 
apart,  then  sow  the  seed  moderately  t! 
Anemone  seeds  require  to  be  mixed  with  i 
sharp  sand  to  separate  them  and  make  it 
difficult  to  BOW.  As  Anemone  seed  is  goner 
rather  long  in  germinating,  water  most 
applied  through  a  very  fine-rosed  watering 
Immediately  the  plants  are  visible,  thidir.^ 
indispensable,  also  watering  is  very  benetii 
throughout  tbe  summer.  Itisof  greatimpem 
to  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds  while  in  a  y 
state.  After  they  have  finished  blooming 
lost  all  their  foliage  and  root- hold,  the  rootji 
then  at  rest.  This  probably  takes  place  in 
As  to  the  accurate  time  no  one  can  state,! 
seasons  rule  this.  Hut  when  they  are  at 
then  is  tbe  time  to  lift  all  tbe  roots  and 
them  away  in  sand.to  keep  them  from  shrivel 
If  necessary  to  make  the  soil  for  Anemone  b- 
take  maiden  loam  from  tbe  surface  of  a  paits 
and  to  every  load  of  this  add  one  of  well-dcai 
posed  cow  manure  and  half  a  load  of  gc»] 
sharp  sand.  In  mixing  soil  for  Anemones,  it 
of  great  importance  not  to  use  any  maoare,o{ 
that  which  is  thoroughly  decomposed.  .4f!< 
the  bed  hats  been  properly  pulveiised  and  I( 
for  a  few  days  to  settle,  plant  the  roots  sgii 
at  once  in  rows  1  foot  apart  and  6  inches  fr 
plant  to  plant.  When  this  is  completed,  noth'  ^ 
more  can  be  done  except  keeping  tbe  ground  fret 
from  weeds.— A.  Felgate,  B^rkUl 


11264.-  Pansies  for  Bpring  bedding  > 
To  get  good  plants  for  early  flowering  cnuicp 
should  be  put  in  early  in  July.  Do  cot  uh 
tbe  blooming  shoots,  but  rather  the  young  lle^ 
der  ones  which  spring  from  the  crown,  and  ii- 
sert  them  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  bonis. 
Plant  them  out  in  October  and  they  will  blow 
well  in  spring.  Rut  the  finest  display  is  frea 
two-year-old  plants,  and  if  they  are  cut  overicd 
planted  on  a  good  piece  of  ground  for  tbe  ru> 
mer  they  will  make  a  grand  display  tbe  foUov 
ingyear.— J.  C.  B. 

iisss.  —  Carnations  deteriorating.  -  It 
planted  Carnation  plpiocs  in  your  garden 
grow  Camationa,  not  Pinki.  There  la  no  doubt  that  tki  * 
ptpinga  you  put  in  were  from  white  Finta  in  the&S 
place.— J.  Douglas.  ' 


INDOOR  PLANTS;  j 

Oinerarlas. —There  can  be  no  doubt  that  | 
the  easiest  way  to  obtain  a  good  ditphj  of  | 
Cinerarias  is  to  grow  seedlings,  and  the  leedi  i 
may  be  sown  between  the  months  of  April  ted 
July  in  order  to  secure  a  suoceaaion  of  bloooi.  | 
We  generally  sow  tbe  seeds  from  which  ve  gft 
our  earliest  plants  in  a  shady  part  of  a  bott-ed, 
the  heat  of  which  is  nearly  spent.  Tbeyspeedilf 
vegetate,  and  when  the  young  plants  are 
enough  to  handle  they  may  be  pricked  out,  aboci 
six  or  nine  of  them  in  a  3  inch  pot,  still  keepirg 
them  in  a  frame  where  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  a  little  while 
they  are  potteid  off  singly  in  small  pots,  pottir^ 
on  as  required.  They  will  flower  in  6-iBch  or 
8-inch  pots  about  Christmas,  earlier  or  later  al 
the  case  may  be.  Tbe  later  sowings  reqnin  | 
much  the  same  treatment.  Many  are  notawif  | 
that  the  Cineraria  may  be  grown  from  c/fset  | 
from  the  main  stem  ;  these  are  thrown  out  aftfi  | 
flowering  is  over  close  to  the  base,  and  they  m«J  i 
be  removed  with  a  portion  of  roots  attached  a  j 
them.  Two  or  three  of  them  may  bcplMt* 
round  the  sides  of  small  pots,  and  as  the  pi^  I 
cess  of  propagation  will  not  take  place  nufil  | 
about  midsummer,  the  best  position  for  thi 
plants  would  be  under  hand-glasses  behind  * 
north  wall,  where  they  will  take  hold  of  ta 
fresh  soil  slowly,  but  surely,  and  make  go« 
stout  plants  before  the  dark  days  of  the  1»'< 
autumn  months  set  in,  when  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  cool  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  be 
the  same  as  seedlings.  Good  useful 
plants  may  be  grown  and  flowered  wellin^'nd 
pots.  Large  specimens  adapted  for  exbibitioc  « 
other  purposes  may  be  flowered  in  S-ioch  ol 
O  inch  pots.  Specimens  2  feet  across  loa)  i'< 
grown,  and  even  larger  than  that,  in  soch 
if  .pains,  taken  to  tie  the  flowering  steirf 
louC  '  water  may  be  used  ocu 
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lowers  are  open  ;  this  gives  substance  and 
colour  to  the  flowers. 


HARDY  PRIMROSES  IX  POTS, 
plant  is  more  oharmiog  in  early  spring 
a  well-grown  Primrose  in  a  pot  in  a  sitting- 
1  or  greenhon^e.  All  the  hardy  kinds  will 
this  treatment,  but  the  one  here  illustrated 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
Harbinger,  and  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Oil- 
,  of  Barghley.  In  order  to  grow,  Primroses 
ots  well,  they  should  be  planted  out  in  good 
daring  the  summer,  and  in  autumn  they  may 
ifted  with  good  balls  of  earth  and  potted.  A 
1  frame  or  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for 
n,  and  the  atmosphere  around  them  must  be 
L  moist,  or  g^reen  fly  will  soon  attack  them. 


Wallflowers  1q  pots. — Those  well  repay 
little  trouble  which  they  entail  in  order  to 
e  them  in  bloom  in  February  and  ^Iirch. 


up  to  May,  potting  them  on  as  they  require  it. 
The  plants  ought  to  be  ready  to  go  into  their 
flowering  pots  about  the  last  week  in  May  or 
early  in  June,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  potted  let 
them  be  plunged  half  the  depth  of  the  pots  in  I 
the  open  ground.  Place  some  soot  under  the  ^ 
pots  to  keep  out  worms.  .  Nine-inch  pots  are  the 
best  for  Pompones,  and  11 -inch  ones  for  the 
large- flowering  Chrysanthemums. — J.  D.  E. 

11343. — Oandle  plant  (Cicalia  articulata) 
— This  requires  rather  peculiar  treatment  to 
bloom  it  well.  Keep  it  constantly  in  a  light 
cool  situation  where  it  gets  plenty  of  sun,  and 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July,  shake 
away  all  the  old  soil  and  repot  in  sandy  loam, 
using  well -drained  pots.  Four-inch  pots  are 
best,  and  these  will  hold  from  six  to  eight  stems, 
which  at  that  time  will  be  leafless.  If  the  stems 
have  more  than  two  joints  they  can  be  separated, 
If  otherwise,  the  plant  would  be  too  tall,  and  the 
upper  joints  will  soon  strike  root  if  inserted  in 
sandy  soil.  After  potting,  water  very  mode- 


Usually  the  flowers  are  self-fertilising,  but  when 
they  open  In  cold  dull  weather,  we  dust  the  stig- 
matic  portion  of  the  flowers  with  pollen  from  the 
anthers. — J.  Douglas. 

11344.— Syringing  Azaleas.— They  must 
not  be  syringed  when  in  bloom,  but  as  soon  as 
the  blooms  are  removed  give  them  a  thorough 
washing  with  the  syringe,  and  as  they  begin 
immediately  to  make  their  growth,  the  syring¬ 
ing  may  be  continued  daily  until  the  flower-buds 
are  set.  During  the  time  of  making  their 
growth  the  plants  require  a  high  temperature, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and 
to  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  When  they 
are  gprown  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  as 
well  to  syringe  twice  a  day.— J.  D.  E. 

11332.  —  Arum  Lilies  witb  small 
flowers. — There  is  no  difference  in  the  varieties. 
The  different  systems  of  culture  are  the  cause 
ef  the  Urge  and  small  flowers  being  produced. 
Rich  compost  is  required  for  the  plants  to  grow 
in.  About  the  end  of  May  it  is  a  good  plan  to 


leir  fra^nce  Is  much  appreciated,  and  when 
iuble  Mnds  are  grown  they  are  useful  either 
r  coniervatory  or  house  decoration.  Harbinger 
•d  Belvoir  Castle  are  the  kinds  grown  here, 
leir  seed  is  sown  in  prepared  beds  outside  at 
e  end  of  May,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
enough  wo  plant  them  out  in  an  open 
ece  of  ground  facing  the  west,  where  they 
cone  strong  busby  plants  with  numerous  side- 
a  great  advantage.  If  sown  later  than 
•  time  named  they  do  not  make  side -shoots  of 
>T  eerrice  for  blooming.  Early  in  October 
*7  are  taken  up  and  potted  in  6-inch  or  8  inch 
in  rich  soil.  They  are  then  placed  in  cold 
if  at  hand ;  if  not,  then  under  a  north 
*11.  where,  if  kept  moist  overhead,  they  soon  i 
*over  from  the  check  sustained  through  lift- 
^  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  I  move  ' 
into  a  cool  house,  give  them  plenty  of  air, 
‘‘T>id  manure  occasionally,  and  early  in 
^wuary  they  commence  to  bloom.— E.  M. 

ii-n.-f^yganthemuma  for  irreen- 
ouse.— Yon  should  grow  the  plants  under 
lights,  that  can  be  removed  in  fine  weather 


rately,  and  sprinkle  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather, 
and  by  September  young  leaves  will  appear. 
Give  more  water  when  the  pots  begin  to  All 
with  roots  and  growth  is  being  freely  made,  and 
expose  to  the  full  sun,  giving  plenty  of  air  night 
and  day.  This  will  cause  a  strong  leaf  develop¬ 
ment,  and  if  the  plants  are  wintered  in  a  cool 
house  or  room  they  will  bloom  about  Christmas. 
— J.  C  B. 

11324.— Treatment  of  Orangre  trees.— 
Trees  of  the  kind  yon  allude  to  are  reared  on  the 
Continent ;  and  the  black  peat  soil  has  no  lasting 
properties  in  it.  The  best  potting  soil  for 
Orange  trees  is  good  fibrous  loam,  to  which  has 
been  added  crushed  bones  in  the  proportion  of 
a  quart  to  a  bushel  of  loam  and  as  much  char¬ 
coal  broken  np  should  be  added.  Why  not  grow 
rhe  Tangerien  instead  of  the  Otaheite  7  The  first 
named  is  quite  as  ornamental  as  the  other,  and 
if  yon  can  afford  it  some  extra  heat  during  the 
summer  months  you  will  obtain  most  delicious 
5rAng^  roe-^f^tember,  almost  bursting  the 
1 yjpess  of  juice.  Indeed,  I  h^vc 
oad  to  witli@ld  water  owing  to  this  tendency. ' 


plant  them  out  in  trenches,  in  the  same  way 
and  with  as  much  manure  under  the  roots  a» 
Celery.  Supply  them  with  plenty  of  water 
through  the  summer.  About  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  dig  them  np,  and  repot  in  soil  composed 
of  a  fonrth  part  of  decayed  stable  manure. 
Reduce  the  plants  to  single  crowns,  and  yon 
will  not  after  this  complain  of  the  flowers  being 
small.— J.  D.  E. 

11349  — The  Clematis  in  pots— They 
can  be  grown  in  large  pots  very  satisfactorily 
in  the  conservatory.  The  finer  varieties  of  the 
C.  patens  type  are  best  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
and  they  flower  in  June.  Yon  should  also  grow 
the  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba,  the  finest  of  all 
greenhouse  climbers,  to  flewer  after  the  Clema¬ 
tises  are  over,  in  J  nly,  August  and  September. 
— J.  D.  E. 

11339.— Orange  tree  losing  its  leaves. 

— This  is  caused  by  somethiog  being  wrong 
with  the  atmesphere  of  the  house,  or  the  roots 
may  beifl  telbadlslAW.  i  If  the  first  you  yourself 
would  best  able;  say, m  . other  plants  in  the 
sam^  hi^se  woiiid  alslo  be  injured.  I  have  seen 
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the  leaves  drop  from  the  effeots  of  too  mach  I 
water  caused  by  lack  of  draioaf^e.  If  the  tree 
should  get  too  dry,  the  sudden  effects  of  too 
much  water  would  also  be  iujurious.  The  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  now  would  be  to  pick  off  the 
Oranges,  and  repot  the  tree  very  carefully,  after 
removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  soil 
from  the  roots.— J.  D.  E. 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEKS  WORK. 


Qlaaahouses. 


In  the  Greenhouse  everything  grows  apace, 
and  comtant  attention  is  now  an  absolute 
necessity.  Cinerarias  should  now  make  a  fine 
show,  bhside  from  hot  sun  will  greatly  benefit 
the  plants,  as  well  as  prolong  the  bloom.  Above 
all.  keep  aphis  well  under.  The  simplest  way  is 
to  have  a  rather  deep  frame  or  pit  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  with  a  few  shelves  for  the  plants  to 
stand  on,  so  as  to  allow  the  smoke  to  get  all 
round  them.  When  a  plant,  or  a  few  plants,  are 
seen  to  be  getting  infested,  remove  them  here, 
rhut  up  closely,  and  fumigate  gently  but 
thoroughly.  Calceolaiias  are  showing  bloom 
also,  and  must  be  kept  cool  and  clean ;  for  these 
as  well  as  the  Cinerarias  a  little  shade  is  far 
preferable  to  excessive  watering  on  hot,  dry  days. 
Pot  off  young  struck  Fuchsias,  and  grow  them 
on  quickly  in  a  warm,  moist,  and  rather  shady 
house  or  pit.  If  sprinkled  overhead  three  or 
four  times  a  day  in  bright  weather,  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  fast  these  grow.  Thus  treated,  and 
potted  on  as  soon  as  needed,  fine  plants  4  feet 
or  5  fe^t  in  height  may  be  grown  from  cuttings 
in  one  season.  Shift  choice  zonal  Geraniums 
from  3  inch  pots  into  4)(-inch  ones  for  summer 
blooming,  and  pot  off  singly  any  that  may  be 
still  in  the  cutting  pots.  Seedlings  of  all  sorts 
still  need  to  be  constantly  pricked  off  as  ready, 
or  they  speedily  become  spoiled  and  useless. 
Petunias  sown  early  and  pricked  off  some  time 
since  should  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots  for  early 
flowering.  If  grown  on  in  a  warm,  light,  and 
airy  house  or  frame,  and  kept  properly  watered, 
these  seedlings  will  make  much  more  handsome 
plants,  with  larger  and  finer  flowers  than  any 
from  cuttings. 

Bougainvillea  glabra.  —  Keep  the 
strongest  shoots,  which  are  those  that  must 
be  depended  on  for  flowering,  in  an  erect  posi 
tion,  as,  if  allowed  to  droop,  they  break  back, 
which  interferes  with  the  blooming.  Of  all  tha 
hard-wooded  stove  plants  that  are  grown,  this, 
under  pot  culture,  if  allowed  to  get  anything 
approaching  dry  at  the  root,  has  its  blooming 
the  most  interfered  with.  If  it  gets  a  check  in 
this  way  before  the  bloom  is  formed  the  shoots 
usually  do  not  extend  further,  but  set  a  few 
flowers  at  the  points  in  place  of  the  long  wreaths 
that  are  forthcoming  when  all  goes  well  with 
the  plant.  Both  this  and  Allamandas  will  stand 
manure  water  in  a  stronger  state  than  most 
things,  and  to  have  them  in  the  vigorous  con¬ 
dition  essential  to  profuse  flowering,  they  should 
have  it  weekly  after  the  roots  and  top  growth 
have  begun  to  move  freely. 

Potting.— For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  cul¬ 
tivation  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  larger  pots 
than  can  be  me^e  to  suffise,  either  for  flowering 
plants  or  for  those  that  are  grown  for  their 
effective  foliage.  In  the  case  of  flowering  plants, 
where  too  much  root-room  is  allowed,  it  induces 
over- extension  of  the  shoots  and  foliage,  and 
often  a  straggling  condition  collectively  with¬ 
out  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
flowers.  Where  larger  pots  are  used  for  fine¬ 
leaved  subjects  than  needful,  their  appearance 
is  neither  so  attractive,  nor  are  they  so  endur- 
iog,  as  gross,  over-luxuriant  foliage  soon  loses 
its  bright,  healthy  look.  In  addition  to  these 
objections,  where  plants  are  so  treated  as  to  in¬ 
duce  extraordinary  development,  there  is  neces¬ 
sarily  less  room  for  variety ;  consequently,  | 
in  the  potting  operations  that  take  place 
with  the  stock  generally  through  the  spring 
months,  it  is  well  to  give  no  more  root- 
space  than  is  requisite,  trusting  to  the  aid  of 
surface  manuring  or  liquid  stimulants  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  robust,  healthy  state.  This  par¬ 
ticularly  applies  to  such  plants  as  are  wholly  or 
partially  shaken  out,  and  which  have  their  soil 
renewed  annually.  Where  plants  are  wanted  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  size  is  an  object,  to 
some  extent  this  course  may  be  departed  from, 
especially  when  grown  in  thoroi:^^l^t'gi^u|g 


structures  and  kept  close  to  the  roof,  conditions 
which  directly  check  over-extension  of  the  top- 
growth.  In  the  case  of  soft-wooded  plants  of 
quick  growth  a  continuous  supply  of  manure 
water  at  short  intervals  is  indispensable  at  this 
season,  and  it  must  never  be  given  too  strong. 
For  quick-growing  plants  like  shrubby  or  herba¬ 
ceous  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Telar- 
goniums.  Hydrangeas,  Petunias,'  and  tender 
annuals  there  is  no  better  plan  when  once  the 
pots  get  thoroughly  full  of  roots  and  the  flowers 
are  formed  than  to  use  it  continuously  every  time 
the  soil  requires  moistening  until  the  blooming 
is  over.  Hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  such 
as  Azaleas,  Aphelexis,  Etoronias,  Acacias,  Choro- 
zemas,  Correas,  Baphnes,  Myrtles,  Eriostemons, 
Pimeleas,  Polygalas,  Pleromas,  Neriums,  Hoveas, 
and  Genistas,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
taxed  with  the  development  of  their  flowers  or 
with  shoot  growth,  are  greatly  benefited  either 
by  manure  water  or  the  use  of  some  solid  fertili¬ 
ser  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  will 
not  only  assist  the  current  season's  bloom,  but 
its  effects  will  be  still  more  apparent  on  the  en¬ 
suing  growth. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias— Those  who 
have  really  good  strains  of  these  useful  plants, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  saving  seed  which  they 
can  rely  on,  should  select  in  the  case  of  Cine¬ 
rarias  plants  that  possess  the  best  form  and 
colour  of  flower.  Each  plant  possessing  these 
properties  should  be  isolated  from  the  inferior 
stock  whilst  in  bloom,  as  in  this  way  only  can 
seed  that  will  produce  flowers  of  the  requisite 
stamp  be  secured.  As  regards  Primulas,  the 
later  sowings  made  last  year,  which  have  not 
been  so  much  weakened  by  blooming  as  the 
earliest,  will  be  in  the  best  state  to  seed  freely  ; 
these  s^uld  be  set  on  a  shelf  or  stage  under  the 
influence  of  strong  light  and  suificiently  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  nipping  out  the  sucoessional 
flowers  formed  after  enough  for  seed  purposes 
have  been  secured. 


this  on  a  stand  or  table  near 
fill  it  with  fresh  Cocoanut- fibre.  Kothieg 
be  cleaner  or  sweeter,  and  if  the  plants  are  r 
upon,  or  partially  plunged  in  this  iubiitacce,i 
this  kept  constantly  moist,  the  placti 
flourish  wonderfully,  and  no  droppieg  of 
or  any  unpleasantness  of  that  sort  lakeij 
Again,  if  plants  are  to  do  well,  the  atno^ 
of  the  room  must  be  frequently  chasgtd- 
is,  the  window  must  be  opened  a  little,  p 
ably  at  the  top,  for  at  least  two  or  three] 
every  day,  unless  very  cold.  With  maDj  *1 
the  usual  practice,  and  a  highly  oomme&i 
one  in  every  way ;  but  plants  cannot  thiii 
the  atuffy  atmosphere  to  be  foand  in  r 
houses.  Ferns  starting  into  fresh  growth  ibo 
be  repotted  into  fresh  peaty  soil  and  clean  p( 
A  liberal  supply  of  water  will  be  required 
growth  advances,  but  do  not  give  too 
first.  Pay  great  attention  to  Grerillea  rota 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best,  as  well  u  i 
elegant,  of  room  plants.  If  not  already  gn 
a  plant  or  two  should  at  once  be  teco^ 
they  will  just  now  be  commendog  to  grow  1:^1 


Boses.— Tea  Boses  in  pots  that  have  been 
forced  and  flowering  for  some  time  will,  if 
strong,  yet  keep  on  making  wood  that  will  yield 
flowers,  but  to  nave  them  of  large  size  and  suf- 
fioient  in  quantity  the  plants  must  be  regularly 
and  liberally  fed  with  rich  surface  dressings. 
Where  any  falling  off  occure  in  this  matter  the 
af ter-^wth  will  come  too  weak  to  flower :  or  if 
a  portion  of  it  does  bloom,  the  produce  will  be 
thin  and  poor.  It  rarely  happens  that  pot  Tea 
Boses  in  the  bands  of  private  growers  yield 
nearly  the  quantity  of  flowers  of  which  they  are 
capable,  through  want  of  liberal  feeding  The 
nature  of  these  Boses  is  to  keep  on  all  but  oon- 
tinuooaly  growing  when  in  a  temperature  that 
admits  of  such  taking  piece,  but,  unless  tbgy 
receive  a  r^ular  and  hberai  supply  of  manure  in 
either  a  aolla  or  liquid  form,  they  neither  increase 
in  size  nor  produce  flowers  in  ahundanoe.  They 
require  and  will  bear  much  more  in  the  way  of 
stimulante  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  so 
applied  they  have  a  much  better  eiEect  ^an  any 
quantity  of  solid  matter  added  to  the  soil  which 
they  will  bear  at  the  time  of  potting.  Where 
the  plants  are  turned  out  in  beds,  and  their 
roots  have  thus  unrestricted  space  in  which  to 
extend,  they  naturally  are  belter  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  even  in  this  case  a  free 
use  of  manure  water  will  be  found  advantageous. 
Whether  cultivated  in  pots  or  planted  out,  they 
should  be  regularly  syringed  every  day  to  keep 
down  red  spider— not  merely  sprinkled  in  the 
way  often  thought  snfllcient,  but  letting  them 
have  water  without  stint,  so  as  to  drench  the 
foliage.  Where  Bose  culture  under  glass  is  ever 
expected  to  be  above  mediocrity,  there  must  be 
a  ceaseless  outlook  for  mildew,  especially  during 
this  and  the  ensuing  month,  and  wherever  a 
curled  leaf  Is  seen,  flour  of  sulphur  should  at 
once  be  applied. 

Window  Plante. 

Keep  plants  in  rooms  clean  and  wall  watered. 
One  frequently  hears  complaints  at  this  season 
that  plants  taken  from  a  greenhouse  **go  off" 
BO  when  nlaced  in  a  room.  Gas  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  this,  but  the  chief  cause  is  the  change 
to  the  parching  air  of  the  room,  as  compared 
with  the  mixture  of  a  genial  greenhouse.  Careful 
watering  and  a  frequent  damping  overhead  with 
a  syringe,  or  brush  dipped  in  water,  will  go  far 
to  counteract  this  evil,  bnt  the  best  plan  is  to 
have  a  wooden  tray  constructed  3  inches  or 
4  inches  In  depth,  and  large  enough  to  comfort- 
^ly  hold  the  desired  number  of  plants.  PltiCS 


Flower  Garden, 

Make  successional  sowings  of 
other  hardy  annuals  if  required,  and 
thin  out,  water,  and  otherwise  attend  wM 
patches  of  those  already  sown  and  np.  Shifl 
Calceolarias  (yellow)  will  sneoeed  mach  bfl 
if  planted  out  at  once  in  deep  rich  soil  tlsfl 
left  till  the  other  bedding  plants  tre  pot  cm 
being  almost  hardy,  there  will  now  be  do  ill 
to  hurt  them.  Obtain  plants  of  the  maoj  bsfl 
tiful  varieties  of  Pjrethroms,  both  single  ifl 
double,  and  put  them  out  into  beds  of  rich  ifl 
in  a  sonny  position.  No  plants  are  btM 
adapted  for  town  culture,  and  the  blooms,  bifl 
of  a  very  enduring  character,  are  very  osefsA ' 
cut  flowers.  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  PeotskniHl 
and  other  hardy  and  half  hardy  perennisb.ifl' 
aUo  be  planted  at  the  present  time  with  Hjfli 
prospect  of  snocess. 

Summer  redding.— Bedding  pbnb  at* 
present  time  demand  all  but  a  monopoly  j 
attention  as  regards  propagation,  arraDgeiafl|^ 
and  planting.  Winter  effect  having  to  be 
sidered  aa  well  as  summer,  in  o^er  toa^.^ 
much  antnmital  removal,  every  hardy  plant 
thing  like  suitable  is  pressed  into  the  ser 
ibis  to  some  extent  excludes  as  unsuitable  i 
plants  which  we  should  otherwise  like  to 
and  in  some  degree  robs  the  summer  gardes 
its  gaiety,  but  this  loss  is  more  than  repaid 
the  extended  season  during  which  it  is  effec ' 
Spnoe  will  not  admit  of  giving  in  detail  all 
arrangeosants  now  being  made  from  the  » 
point  jnat  allnded  to,  bnt  the  following  i 
ment  of  a  lacge  circular  bed  may  be  taken  u  I 
fair  exsunpis  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
and  tander  bedders  may  be  planted  in  oombinip' 
tiosL  It  is  edged  with  Herniaria  glabra,  grecs, 
and  the  groundwork,  or  divisional  lines,  which 
cut  np  the  bed  into  smaller  circular  or  obloaf; 
beds,  consist  of  Veronica  incana,  greyish  whit%' 
the  amaller  angles  being  filled  with  Ajoga 
tans  purpurea,  and  the  central  and  smaller  beds 
as  follows:  In  the  centre  is  a  large  plant  of 
Pbormium  tenax  variegatum,  which  is  qoiti 
hardy  here ;  this  is  surrounded  by  Viola  ElM 
Bell  and  Ageratum  Cupid  in  mixture,  tht 
oblong  beds  have  for  the  centre  small  plants  of 
Cnpressus  erecta  viridis,  and  a  surroQndiBf 
line  next  the  Veronica  of  Coleus,  the  centre 
being  filled  in  with  tricolor  Pelargonica 
Sophia  Dumaresquo.  The  small  circles  have  as 
centres  small  plants  of  Betinospora  pisifen 
aurea ;  one  half  of  them  is  filled  with 
Lobelias  of  the  pumila  section,  and  the  othei 
half  with  Alternantheras  It  will  thns  b« 
seen  that  the  whole  of  the  framework  of  tb< 
bed,  including  the  centre,  is  entirely  composed 
of  hardy  plants,  and  therefore  its  conversion  t( 
a  winter  bed  is  an  easy  matter.  Some  of  oui 
beds  have  more,  and  others  a  less  nnnaber  o' 
hardy  plants  than  that  here  given,  so  thAtlbi 
bed  just  described  may  be  accepted  as  aboa 
the  average.  When  determining  these  arrange 
ments  and  selecting  plants  for  them,  our  pre 
pond  crating  thoughts  are  length  of  seasor 
during  which  the  plants  continue  effective,  tb 
reducing  of  labour  by  propagation  of  tende 
kinds,  and  the  saving  of  house  room  for  otht 
and  more  profitable  purposes.  Most  of  tb 
plants  which  we  use  have  from  time  to  time  bee 
alluded  to ;  among  those  now  being  planted  ai 
Sedum  glaucom,  oorsicuix),  and  acre  elegao. 
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fnu^  rosalaris  and  oppositifoHa  major* 

Lctinm  arvense  and  tomentosnm,  Eoheverias* 
penririams,  Lamiam  ma?nlatam  anream> 
i  and  Silver  Thymes,  Gnaphaliam  laoatnm. 
ichrysam  plicatom.  Veronica  incaca  and 
sstris  small  ahrahs,  Ynccas,  Cbamaspeuces 
)h-b>ne  Thistles),  Violas,  and  Calceolarias. 

Fruit. 

RcnAKD  HOUSES — When  the  stoning  pro- 
I  IS  complete  make  the  final  thinning,  bearing 
niod  that  a  light  crop  of  fine  fruit  gives  more 
sfaotion  than  a  heavy  one.  Always  give  the 
fcrence  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  which 
Dt  to  the  snn  or  can  be  coaxed  into  doing  so, 
erwise  the  stalk  instead  of  the  apex  will  re- 
le  the  colour  so  mnoh  admired,  but  not  al- 
attained.  A  general  pinching  of  all  the 
)ne  shoots  will  now  be  bsnefioial  to  the  rapidly 
•lliog  fruit,  but  weak  ones  will  be  best  left 
ne.  as  the  only  wood  bud  which  they  make  is 
The  point,  and  stopping  would  render  the 
K)t  useless  for  another  year.  Good  syringing 
1  liberal  feeding  must  have  daily  attention 
1  sharper  forcing  may  be  indulged  in  by  day, 
riicularly  when  the  house  can  bo  closed  with 
otyof  solar  heat  and  moisture,  but  hard  forc- 
\  U  not  advised,  as  it  invariably  ends  in  pale, 

Terr  apologies  for  Peaches  which  nobody 
olc«  of  eating.  It  is  understood  that  the 
a^e  must  be  closed  every  afternoon  for  the 
ainment  of  size,  but  night  air  should  be  given, 
d  the  temperature  should  range  from  56^  to 
when  the  fire  is  banked  up  for  the  night, 
d  50’  in  the  morning,  with  a  steady  rise  to 
or  70’  by  day.  In  the  case  of  late  houses, 

>e  no  time  in  giving  relief  by  timely  thinning 
WD  to  within  a  moderate  percentage  of  the 
;en<ied  crop.  Disbnd  by  degrees,  use  water 
ie\y,  always  warm  if  attainable;  feed  with 
^ak  liquid  manure  for  the  present,  and  aim  at 
firm,  sturdy  growth  by  giving  plenty  of  air 
rouah  the  e»rly  part  of  the  day,  and  by  closing 
time  for  the  water  from  the  last  syringing  to 
y  oS  the  foliage  before  nightfall.  If  fires  are 
aiUble.  bo  ever  on  the  watch,  as  a  severe  frost 
iijht  injure  the  young  fruit  where  blo.ssoms 
oald  e-cape.  Where  Plums  or  Cherries  are 
•own  with  the  Peaches,  they  will  do  best  in  the 
)olest  and  most  airy  part  of  the  honse,  as  a 
o«e,  moist  atmosphere  often  does  more  mis- 
lief  than  dry  frost.  Figs  require  the  warmest 
nd,  and  Pears,  where  space  is  limited,  may  be 
landed  on  a  warm  border  out-of-doors  when 
be  fruit  begins  to  swell,  and  there  is  no  longer 
anger  from  spring  frosts.  Look  well  to  pot 
rawbcrrici  on  the  side  shelves,  and  keep  them 
Tell  fed  and  syringed,  as  it  is  to  their  culture 
Hat  we  are  invariably  indebted  for  the  first 
ppoirance  of  spider. 

Melons.— Early  Melons  now  swelling  will 
■equire  liberal  feeding  with  warm  liquid  until 
hey  have  attained  their  full  size  and  show  signs 
M  changing  for  ripening,  when  a  moderate 
inantity  of  pure  water  to  prevent  flagging  will 
keep  them  going  and  improve  their  flavour.  If 
the  plants  are  well  cropped,  lateral  growths  will 
no  longer  be  tronblesome,  and  as  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  will  depend  upon  the  health 
of  the  old  foliage,  this  must  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  insects  by  copious  syringing  every 
afternoon  at  closing  time.  Morning  syringing 
in  lighL  bright  honses  must  now  be  given  up. 
otherwise  the  foliage  will  scald;  bnt  all  patb«, 
and  surfaces  may  be  well  damped  with 
vann  water  as  soon  as  the  morning  heat  begins 
to  rise.  Ventilate  early  to  allow  moistnre  to 
ory  off  the  foliage,  then  gradually  raise  the  heat 
to  >5- or  90’  with  sun;  close  at  these  figures, 
flescend  to  70°  for  the  night.  Grow  on  suc- 
''«**ion8  with  plenty  of  heat,  air,  and  water,  bnt 
^folly  avoid  producing  a  gross  habit  by  feed- 
oniil  after  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling 
the  glass  clean,  never  shade  after  the 
P'WU  get  e'itabli^hed,  thin  out  and  train  the 
toong  growths,  aUo  remove  male  blossoms,  and 
a  wild,  abandoned  style  of  growth  during 
'he  lime  the  fruit  is  setting.  The  end  of  this 
is  a  good  time  to  make  up  manure  beds 
the  frame  ground  for  the  growth  of  a  summer 
of  Melons,  and  as  a  steady  heat  is  of  the 
tttateit  importance,  let  the  manure  and  leaves 
J^*ell  worked  and  fermented  before  they  are 
f^tioj^ther.  Build  the  bed  just  large  enough 
t!rt***’^*  the  frame,  make  it  very  firm,  and  pro- 
w from  the  weather.  When  the  heat  beginsj^. 

^  wJine  and  approaches  90°,  prepare  the  hiiwr|>l^root< 
unusual  way.  always  bearing 


the  strong  roots  should  be  prevented  from  going 
down  into  the  manure  by  the  use  of  large  sods 
of  fresh  turf  laid  Grasj-side  downwards  along 
the  centre  of  the  bed.  To  economise  compost 
and  to  facilitate  feeding,  place  two  broad  planks 
on  their  edges  and  2  feet  apart  longitudinally 
on  the  sods;  fill  loosely  with  compost,  beat 
firmly  when  warmed  through,  and  turn  out  the 
young  plants  12  inches  apart. 

Vegetables. 

Vegetable  Marrows,  ridge  Cucumbers,  and 
Gherkins— all  useful  vegetables— should  just  now 
claim  attention.  We  make  trenches  8  feet  and  1 
foot  deep,  bnilding  up  the  soil  at  the  edges  of  the 
trench  and  filling  it  up  with  old  material  used  for 
Seakale  and  Rhubarb  forcing  in  the  spring. 
Mixing  with  this  a  few  lovls  of  fresh  manure 
from  the  .stable  soon  gives  the  whole  mass  a  nioe 
gentle  heat.  We  then  earth  it  over  from  each 
side  of  the  trench,  and  it  is  ready  for  handlights 
placed  in  the  centre.  We  sow  the  seed  about 
the  first  week  in  May,  taking  the  nnrsery men’s 
advice  to  sow  thick  and  thin  early.  Early  I’ota- 
toes  now  showing  above  ground  should  be 
earthed  over  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost;  when 
caught  and  blackened  they  never  turn  out  so 
good  a  crop.  The  crop  seems  to  paralyse  them 
and  does  them  much  injury.  Turnips,  Spinach, 
Parsley,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  a  pinch  of  Cab¬ 
bage  seed  may  now  be  sowo,  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  being  too  late  for  use,  bnt  all  spring 
Broccoli  keep  in  the  seed  store  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  M.ay.  Beet  should  now  be  sown  ;  also 
make  successional  sowings  of  Peas.  Broad  Beans 
should  be  sown  according  to  the  demand.  Wit- 
loof  sow  at  once  if  wanted.  The  ground  lately 
ocenpied  with  Broccoli  should  now  be  made 
ready  for  Celery  by  taking  out  the  trenches. 
Lettuces  may  be  planted  on  the  ridges. 
Well  manure  the  trenches  and  dig  them  up  a 
good  depth  if  the  soil  admits  of  it,  and  by  the 
lime  the  plants  are  ready  the  soil  will  be  well 
pulverised  throngh  the  action  of  the  weather. 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Radishes,  Ac.,  fow  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  demand. 


ROSES. 


potted,  but  wc  did  not  find  it  any  advantage. 
They  wonid  most  likely  have  done  better  left  in 
the  bottles,  as  Pauline  la  Bonte  which  v^as  left, 
put  out  roots  in  Janaary,  is  now  ready  for  pot¬ 
ting.  and  can  be  planted  out  in  May.  I  shonld 
mention  that  out  of  the  eighteen  slips,  twelve 
are  doing  well,  one  was  lost  after  it  had  rooted, 
and  five  failed. 

These  bottled  slips  have  been  a  great  source  of 
interest  and  amusement,  and  for  an  invalid  who 
cannot  go  muoh  out-of-doors,  bottle  gardening 
would  be  peculiarly  suited.  The  Roses  require 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  they  must  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  greenfly.  If  the  water  gets 
slimy,  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the  bottle,  wiped 
carefully,  and  the  bottle  cleaned  and  refilled 
with  soft  water,  adding  a  few  bits  of  fresh 
charcoal.  Several  slips  may  be  put  into  one 
wide-mouthed  bottle;  if  they  are  inclined  to 
slip  down  far  into  the  water,  it  is  well  to  put  a 
little  dry  Moss  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Anyone  attending  constantly  to 
these  kind  of  Rose  cuttings  becomes  personally 
interested  in  each ;  they  have  their  own  characters, 
hi.-.tories,  and  adventures.  One  of  ours,  for 
example,  when  we  were  potting  was  lost ;  we 
did  not  miss  it  till  next  day,  when,  on  counting 
over  the  Rose®,  one,  alas  !  was  missing.  After  a 
great  search  this  small  green  stick  with  a  minute 
shoot  and  root  was  found  near  the  potting 
ground  none  the  worse  apparently  for  having 
spent  the  night  out-of-doors  and  out  of  earth 
or  water;  it  was  carefully  potted,  and  is  now 
flourishing.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  unable  to  refer  to  Gardening  Illustrated 
for  1880.  T  will  give  the  necessary  directions  for 
this  kind  of  Rose  culture.  The  slips  must  be  of 
ripened  wood,  from  about  4  inches  to  8  inches 
long,  put  them  in  wide-necked  bottles  full  of 
soft  water,  and  place  the  bottles  close  to  the 
glass  of  a  greenhouse  or  window,  so  that  they 
may  get  all  the  light  and  snn  possible,  replenish 
the  water  now  and  then ;  a  little  charcoal 
purifies  the  water.  Rose  Slit. 


STRIKING  ROSE  SLIPS  IN  BOTTLES. 

In  Gardening  Illustrated  for  August  2l8t, 
1880,  a  little  article  appeared  head^  "  Easy 
way  of  propagating  Roses  from  cuttings.** 
Having  read  this  article  we  thought  we  would 
try  striking  Rose  cuttings  in  water,  and  this 
kind  of  Ro<Te  culture  baviivg  afforded  us  much 
interest  and  being  highly  successful,  we  think 
that  perhaps  your  readers  may  like  to  bear  our 
experiences,  which  are  as  follows  ;  Towards  the 
end  of  July,  the  year  before  last,  cuttings,  or 
rather  slips  of  Adam,  Safrano,  Pauline  la  Bonte, 
and  some  others  which  failed,  were  put  in 
bottles.  Pauline  la  Bonte  had  nice  little  roots 
by  the  end  of  September,  but  having  been  put 
in  a  too  narrow-necked  bottle  they  were  injured 
in  taking  them  out.  Adam  and  Safrano  were 
left  in  their  bottles  for  eleven  months  (owing 
to  our  absence  from  home)  a  little  soft  water 
being  occasionally  added,  the  bottles  were  then 
full  of  tangled  roots.  They  were  both  in  Kau 
de  Cologne  bottles,  and  it  was  noteasy  to  extract  I 
them  ;  the  neck  of  Adam’s  bottle  was  broken,  | 
and  his  bark  unfortunately  a  little  injured. 
However,  eventually,  he  did  not  seem  to  suffer 
from  this  accident,  although  at  first  Safrano  got 
on  much  the  best.  Being  warned  by  this  acci¬ 
dent,  wo  were  very  cautious  about  breaking 
Safrano’s  bottle,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
bottom  of  ihc  bottle  without  injuring  the  plant, 
the  Rose  was  then  dravrn  out  through  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  These  Roses  were  potted 
in  the  month  of  June,  they  were  then  kept  in 
the  greenhouse  for  a  short  time,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  planted  out.  During  severe  weather 
they  were  protected  by  a  bell  glass,  and  they 
are  now  most  flourishing  little  plants  Last 
summer  we  put  eighteen  rose  slips  in  bottles  in 
the  first  half  of  July.  Chestnut  hybrid  was  the 
first  to  root.  In  four  weeks  it  had  nice  roots, 
and  altogether  has  been  a  model  Roso.  Rooting 
so  quickly  it  could  soon  be  potted,  and  now  it 
is  a  fine  little  bush  which  can  be  planted  out  as 
soon  as  the  weather  gets  mild.  It  has  been 
kept  in  the  window  of  a  spare  room  all  the 
winter.  Mar^chal  Nicl  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
iqkly.  Some  of  the  Roses  that 
d  callused,  but  not  rooted^ 


Roses  from  cuttings.— I  Fee  rarious 
questions  are  being  asked  about  the  cultivation 
of  Rose  cuttings.  They  should  be  taken  in 
October.  There  are  various  ways  of  treating 
cuttings  ;  some  plant  them  out-of  doors  ;  some 
in  cool  greenhouses  or  frames,  and  others  in  hot¬ 
houses  ;  either  way  will  answer,  but  those  grown 
in  beat  and  carefully  hardened  off  are  safest.  In 
pelecting  cuttings  care  should  be  taken,  shoots 
with  about  six  eyes  cut  off  the  plantF,and  planted 
in  loamy  soil,  are  best.  Nothing  more  remains  to 
be  done  if  they  are  in  the  greenhouse  except 
careful  watering.  Out-of-doors,  if  frosty  weather 
should  set  in,  hand-lights  or  twigs  of  trees 
should  be  plcmcd  over  the  cuttings.  In  the  spring 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  too 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  till  they  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots,  then  the  snn  will  be 
advantageous.  As  for  the  plants  out-of-doors, 
as  soon  as  the  frost  goes  take  off  the  hand-lights 
and  leave  them  in  the  bed  till  they  have  been 
s*ruck  in  till  the  autumn  and  then  plant  them  in 
the  bcd<  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.— J.  W. 
KireniN. 

Grafting  Roses  on  Brier  stocks  — 
Briers  can  be  obtained  in  O"^tober— dwarfs  about 
Gs.  and  standards  Ts  per  lOd.  The  situation  and 
soil  for  the  Briers  must  be  carefully  studied. 
They  should  occupy  such  a  position  as  one  sees 
in  the  snug  quarters  of  a  nursery  protected  from 
stormy  winds.  The  Briers  may  be  budded 
in  July,  and  I  advise  any  amateur  who  wishes 
to  bud  them,  to  learn  the  art  from  fome  neigh¬ 
bour.  Select  strong  buds  from  your  Rose  trees 
and  get  them  Fettled  comfortably  in  their  rew 
homes  as  soon  as  possible.  In  November  shorten 
the  budded  shoot  to  about  C  inches  from  the  bud, 
and  in  May  cut  it  close  to  the  bud  itself  —  J.  W. 
KlTCIlIN. 

11330. —  Rosea  unhealthy  —  They  are 
evidently  badly  affecUd  by  mildew.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  dissolve  two  ounces  of  soft 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot  rain  water,  add  to  it  two 
ounces  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  with  this 
thoroughly  wash  the  Rose  leaves  by  syringing, 
stirring  np  the  water  at  the  time  it  is  being 
used,  as  the  sulphur  is  not  held  in  solution  but 
rapidly  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Hnlphur  is  the  beet 
antidote  for  mildew,  and  when  the  leaves  are 
not  so  bad  as  yours  are  described  to  be,  the 
para8i(^  l(^^pd^yQy|ed  by  dusting  with  flour 
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11326.— Manuring  dwart  BoseB  — '^e 

beat  way  to  do  this  is  to  place  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
autumn,  placing  it  close  to  the  stems  of  the 
Roses.  When  they  are  prune i  in  the  spring,  the 
manure  should  be  lightly  forked  in,  disturbing 
the  roots  of  the  Roses  as  little  as  possible.  The 
plan  you  have  adopted  will  answer,  and  may  in 
some  soil  be  quite  as  feasible  as  that  described 
above.  If  it  sets  in  very  hot,  dry  weather,  when 
the  Roses  are  coming  into  bloom,  we  give  them 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  and  again  mulch 
round  the  roots  with  a  good  dressing  of  rich, 
partially  decayed  manure. — J.  D.  E. 

- You  have  done  quite  right  in  covering 

the  soil  with  dung,  and  you  were  also  right  in 
previously  stirring  about  the  plants.  All  light 
soils  should  be  mulched,  as  it  helps  to  retain 
moisture,  promotes  strong  growth,  and  the  water 
more  easily  gets  to  the  roots.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  water  copiously  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and 
you  wiU  get  good  Roses. — J.  C.  B. 


temptation  of  just  putting  in  this  or  that  flower, 
because  it  is  such  a  beauty.  A  beauty  it  may 
be,  but  beauty  is  not  beautiful  when  out  of 
place,  and  it  is  not  in  its  proper  place  when  it 
does  not  harmonise  with  its  surroundings. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW  GAHDENINQ. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERS. 

Fob  a  good  effect,  flowers,  whether  arranged  in 
bouquets,  baskets,  or  vases,  for  cither  the  par¬ 
lour,  the  dining-table,  or  the  platform,  should 
in  all  cases  be  made  to  appear  as  if  on  growing 
plants.  They  should  appear  perfectly  natural 
instead  of  artificial,  as  they  too  commonly 
seem,  especially  when  arranged  by  the  mechani¬ 
cal  florist.  But  very  few  persons,  relatively, 
show  any  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers. 
They  do  not  fill  a  vase  or  basket  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  confused  way  in  which  flowers  are 
crowded,  crushed  together,  excites  your  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  poor,  distressed  objects.  Of  all 
the  various  mistakes  made  in  floral  decorations, 
the  most  common  is  that  of  putting  too  many 
in  a  vase ;  and  the  next  to  that  is  the  mistake 
of  patting  too  great  a  variety  of  colour  into  one 
bouquet  or  vase.  Every  flower  in  a  collection 
should  be  so  placed  that  its  individuality  should 
be  determinable  without  having  to  pick  the 
bouquet  to  pieces.  The  calyx  of  a  Carnation 
should  never  be  hidden  by  being  plunged  into 
the  head  of  some  other  flower,  however  well 
their  colours  may  harmonise ;  not  more  than  two 
varieties  of  them  should  be  in  a  vase  of  loose 
flowers,  and  these  should  be  such  as  afford  the 
greatest  contrast  of  colour,  together  with  the 
most  perfect  harmony. 

Carnations  should  be  cut  with  long  stems, 
so  that  their  own  foliage  would  furnish  suffi¬ 
cient  green  to  give  the  mass  a  natural  appear 
ance,  if  any  other  green  is  required,  and  a  due 
proportion  is  always  necessary ;  in  fact,  in  all 
arrangement  of  flowers,  appropriate  foliace 
should  be  in  excess  of  the  flowers.  With  the 
Carnation  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  fronds  of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern.  We  have 
never  bad  more  satisfaction  in  the  arrangement 
of  flowers,  in  any  design  whatever,  than  by 
taking  the  hardy  Carnation  that  is  so  freely 
produced  in  summer,  a  few  stems  of  flowers 
and  partly  opened  buds,  put  in  a  tall  vase  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  Maiden-hair  Fern,  the  whole 
BO  gracefully  united  that  every  flower,  bud,  and 
frond  of  the  Fern  could  be  seen  in  its  integrity. 

Sweet  Peas  never  look  so  well  in  the  hand 
as  they  do  on  the  plant,  amid  the  boughs  over 
which  they  climb,  because  they  cannot  be  carried 
without  crowding  them  ;  but  put  them  lightly 
into  a  vase  with  an  equal  number  of  Mignonette; 
or,  rather,  ornament  a  vase  half  full  of  Migno¬ 
nette,  with  a  few  blooms  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
you  get  a  charming  effect,  because  you  follow 
the  natural  arrangement  by  avoiding  crowding 
the  natural  blooms,  and  patting  them  with  the 
green  foliage  which  they  want  to  set  them  off. 
Few  people  are  aware  until  they  try  it  how  easy 
it  is  to  spoil  such  a  pleasing  combination  as 
this.  A  piece  of  yellow  Calceolaria,  a  truss  of 
scarlet  Geranium,  or  a  spray  of  blue  Salvia 
would  ruin  it  effectually.  Such  decided  colours 
as  these  require  to  be  grouped  in  another  vase, 
and  should  not  be  placed  even  on  the  same  table 
as  Sweet  Peas.  They  also  require  a  much  larger 
preponderance  of  foliage  than  is  wanted  by 
flowers  of  more  delicate  c flours.  When  we 
have  a  basket  of  flowers  of  all  shades  of  colour 
and  variety  of  form  before  J^^>)^rang^ 
know  fuU 


Lilies  rarely  look  well  when  mixed  with 
other  forms,  and  there  are  scarcely  two  varieties  1 
of  these  that  look  well  in  the  same  vase.  For 
large  vases  each  class  or  variety  should  be  used 
singly,  with  sufficient  foliage  to  form  a  proper 
natural  contrast.  With  the  white  Lily  (Lilium 
candidum),  the  most  beautiful  and  pure  of  all 
known  Lilies,  a  few  sprays  of  Delphinium  for- 
mosum  makes  a  pleasing  contrast, and  for  foliage 
in  combination  with  these  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  the  more  delicate  species  of  Ferns ;  if 
these  cannot  be  obtained,  the  Asparagus,  used 
sparingly,  produces  a  pleasing  effect.  For  church 
decorations  there  can  be  no  arrangement  more 
chaste,  beautiful,  or  appropriate  Uian  this.  Later 
in  the  season  the  Lilium  lancifolium  prmcox  can 
be  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  very 
nearly  the  same  effect.  White  and  green,  hap¬ 
pily  blended,  is  the  best  possible  arrangement. 

Where  flowers  are  to  be  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  then  they  should  be  large  and  distinct, 
and  in  tall  vases  with  some  drooping  plant  te 
relieve  the  vase,  like  the  Patsiflora  or  German 
Ivy;  the  vase  should  always  stand  in  a  mass  of 
Ferns  or  Lily  of  the  Valley.  For  tho  same  piu- 
pose  Gladioli  make  a  beautiful  display,  and  in 
their  arrangement  harmony  of  colour  is  of  tho 
greatest  importance.  Where  flowers  are  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  white  and  scarlet  or  crimson 
varieties  only  should  bo  used  ;  these  colours  can 
be  used  singly  or  together.  For  foliage,  either 
Ferns  or  Asparagus  leaves  can  be  used  with 
good  effect.  The  Eulalia  japonica  and  zebrina 
harmonise  w’ell  with  the  Gladiolus,  and  for 
large  displays  it  is  best  for  foliage  of  anything 
we  have  tried.  For  a  basket  of  flowers  in  their 
season,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  whether  for 
the  platform  or  the  parlour,  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  Apple  blossoms ;  these 
should  not  be  mixed  with  any  other  flowers.  Cut 
such  as  are  just  opening,  arrange  in  such  a 
manner  that  your  basket  resembles  a  miniature 
Apple  tree,  and  your  arrangement  is  perfect.  If 
the  Viola  pedata  can  be  obtained,  place  the  basr 
ket  in  a  mass  of  these  flowers  with  their  own 
leaves  as  foliage,  and  tho  effect  will  be  very 
pleasing.  Tho  proper  arrangement  of  flowers 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Never  put  more 
than  three  varieties  or  colours  in  the  same  vase 
or  bouquet,  and  let  those  colours  be  such  as 
pjrfectly  harmonise.  Arrange  the  flowers  so 
that  each  one  can  be  seen  entire.  In  all  your 
arrangements  imitate  Nature  in  hers. 
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PLANTS  FOR  ROOM  CULTURE. 

Fbo.m  long  experience  and  always  having  a 
growing  plant  and  cut  flowers  in  all  my  sitting 
rooms,  I  can  answer  several  recent  inquiries  : 

What  evergreen  plants  will  grow  and  thrive  all 
the  year  round  in  sitting  rooms?”  I  tried 
Ferns;  they  look  well  for  a  time,  but  do  not 
thrive,  and  require  continued  changes  where  a 
constant,  nice,  healthy,  graceful  effect  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  without  this  effect  better  have  no 
plants.  I  tried  Palms ;  they  do  fairly  well  for  a 
time,  and  look  graceful,  but  when  growth  com¬ 
mences  the  lower  leaves  are  sure  to  show  decay  ; 
they  look  best  if  the  base  of  the  plant  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  small  Ferns,  the  fronds  of  which 
conceal  the  naked  stems  of  the  Palms.  Some 
years  since,  in  wandering  through  Covent  Garden 
Market  (and  in  all  my  London  visits  I  like  to  go 
through  the  markets,  the  scent  and  sight  of  the 
many  flowers  and  fruits  and  vegetables  is  so 
pleasant),  I  purchased  a  small  plant  of  Aspi¬ 
distra  lurida ;  it  then  had  only  three  leaves  of 
about  a  foot  in  length,  the  leaves  rising  from 
bard,  naked  stems  quite  green,  and  then  expand¬ 
ing  into  wide,  thick,  graceful  foliage  of  a  dark, 
rich,  green  colour ;  the  flower  is  peculiar,  and 
would  scarcely  be  noticed,  as  it  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  There  was  a  peculiarity  about  the 
plant  which  struck  me,  and  I  have  not  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  is  the  only  plant  I  know  which 
thoroughly  adapts  itself  to  domestic  life,  living 
always  with  you,  the  leaves  seldom  dying,  and 
with  the  most  ordinary  care  always  zhowing 
form  and  colour  of  the  most  beautiful  kind.  The 
original  plant,  after  three  plants  have  been 
taken  from  it  by  division,  has  now  thirQrf 
^ihe  longest  about  27  inche^|^|y^<^^^ 


widest,  the  whole  forming  a  of  vegetaiia 
which  cannot  be  exceUed,  considering  tbe  ota 
ditions  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  these  oosl 
tions  it  enjoys  thoroughly.  Tho  glare  of  % 
sun  it  docs  not  like ;  a  shady  window  and  p}a| 
of  water  it  enjoys,  and  it  will  bear  an  occasioi 
open  window,  which  Ferns  in  a  room  will  h 
At  certain  times  the  plants  are  just  taken < 
the  terrace  and  syringed  to  take  of!  the  d« 
which,  with  every  care,  must  accumulate  on  tl 
leaves.  The  three  plants  taken  from  the  ori| 
nal  are  not  quite  so  large,  but  in  equally  gw 
health.  I  have  heard  this  plant  is  common  < 
the  Continent ;  it  certainly  is  not  in  EegUflA 
Three  good  nurserymen  I  applied  to  could 
supply  me  with  it  some  three  years  since 
wanted  more  plants,  but  I  obtained  foor  plii^: 
of  the  variegated  sort,  having  long  stiipei  | 
white  with  the  green.  1  do  not  much  like  tlss 
they  do  not  grow  so  well,  appear  more  delksl 
and  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  every-i 
domestic  life  ;  in  the  conservatory  they  flcraiu 
Arum  Lily  (Calls),  Aucuba,  Aspidistra  Inrid 
New  Zealand  Holly  Fern,  and  red  and  gr« 
Drarsenas  flourish  fairly  well  if  kept  clean.  J 
Walnut  put  into  a  pot  of  rich  earth  as  soon  i 
ripe  makes  a  very  handsome  and  uncommon  pi 
plant  the  next  summer,  and  has  a  deligba 
perfnme.  A  Spanish  Chestnut,  too,  h 
planted  in  the  fame  way.  All  these  plants ii 
kept  in  good  foliage  by  occa^ion^ly  spongil 
the  leaves  with  tepid  water,  and  if  allowed  I 
get  too  dry  they  are  recovered  by  plunging  tl 
pot  over  its  rim  in  water  for  an  hour  or  so.  TM 
drives  out  the  air  auud  lets  in  tbe  water. 

K 


Ferns  for  g^leuis  oases.— The  questicui 
often  put  to  me  by  lady  friends,  “  What  ki 
nice  Fern  for  a  glass  shade  ?”  which  seems  ■ 
first  cauiily  answered ;  those,  however,  bs 
acquainted  with  Ferns  will  hesitate  the  long! 
before  replying,  knowing  as  they  do  that  tl 
large  majority  of  Ferns,  British  and  exotic,foa 
either  outgrow  the  limited  capacity  of  sn  orf 
nary  bell  glass  or  under  tbe  highly  sriifii 
conditions  of  light  in  rooms,  become  first  of  i 
drawn  np  and  spindly,  and  then  correspondit[j 
weak  and  unhealthy,  losing  thereby  all  tb* 
attractiveness.  To  those,  however,  who  i 
acquainted  with  the  Todeas,  T.  superba,  snd  1 
pellucida,  the  answer  is  easy,  for  here  sre  W 
Ferns  which  in  their  marvellously  delicate  8>i^ 
tore,  brilliant  emerald  hue,  and  last,  but  si 
least,  evergreen  and  hardy  natnre,  are  exaSjf ' 
adapted  for  that  close  culture  which  a 
affords,  permits  them,  in  conjunction  with  t^ 
compact  habit  and  comparatively  slow  ico^ 
in  size,  to  be  grown  for  years  in  a  limited  ^ 


pass.  Both  these  Ferns  are  of  the  most  c 
ing  character.  T.  superba  especially  jostifjai 
its  name,  the  fronds  exactly  resembling  tbe  mflU. 
delicate  g^een  ostrich  feathers,  and  spriogiD^' 
they  do,  symmetrically  from  one  centre,  hespdf 
themselves  up  year  after  year,  for  under  good(»' 
tore  they  last  green  and  fresh  for  five  or  w 
years.  A  well-gprown  plant  is  acknowledged 
all  to  be  really  unrivalled  in  its  special  spbJJ 
of  beauty.  In  T.  pellucida,  a  fit  oompsuion,  W' 
growth  is  not  quite  so  compact,  and  tbe  frow 
are  flatter,  with  less  crowded  segments,  IWi 
allowing  the  peculiar  franslncency  of  thefroOT: 
to  be  more  apparent  .n  T.  iuperha,  wbw 
gives  its  beauty  its  specific  charactw.  Bo^w 
of  the  easiest  culture,  the  only  requisites  bra 
plenty  of  light,  direct  sunshine  excluded 
window  suits  them  exactly),  a  go^ 
well-drained  Fern  compost  to  ^ow,  in 
stantly  moist  atmosphere  which  is  scc^d  J 
keeping  the  soil  well  watered  and  removing 
bell-glass  as  rarely  as  possible.  Finall.Vi  “J 
seem  never  to  suffer  from  the  usual  * 
greenfly,  slugs,  &a,  and  thus,  with  ordinal^  i 
fair  treatment  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  form  • , 
exhaustless  source  of  pleasure.— C.  T.  B. 


Ivy  on  brickwork.— Fasten  the  ^ 

wall  as  they  grow  with  leather  shreds 
by  the  time  tbe  shreds  are  decayed  the  Ivy  will 
to  the  wall  without  support.— Q.  K.  J. 

Roee  book.— Replying  to  “  Sam,"  tbe  " 

Year  Book  "  le published  by  Messrs.  BemTOM  mJ 
London  and  Derby,  price  one  shi'ling.  and  ttore 
be  no  difficulty  in  obiainlng  a  copy  Ihrougn  suy  w 
aelltr.  However,  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  Revd  H  Honywood  D  Ombroln,  WwtweU 
Ashford,  Kent,  eucloalng  cost  and 
forward  direct  with  pleasure  I  know.-WM. 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES  WORTH  GROWING. 
.iWBCBHiES  aMd  to  be  divided  into  three 
lea,  H4Utboi0,  and  alpine)  bat  all  these  have 
0  80  mnoh  croised  and  intermixed,  that  8ach 
^sillcatioD  hardly  any  longer  answers  the 
pose.  The  earlier  grown  varieties  which  are 
dUtinot  are  the  Haulboisand  alpines,  which 
may  say  a  word  or  two  about  first.  The  old 
ilboif  U  rarely  or  never  seen  now-a-days,  bat 
cultivators  still  speak  of  the  variety  and  of 
excellent  quality  and  pecaliarly  agreeable 
our,  which  has  probably,  in  some  degree, 
Q  commanicated  by  crossing  to  some  of  onr 
rer  kinds.  This  yariety  had  the  peculiarity 
ipening  two  crops  in  the  year— one  in  July 
another  in  October.  The  fruit  was  about 
sixe  of  our  yet  cultivated  Black  Prince,  solid 
hed  and  deliciously  flavoured.  The  plants 
not  occupy  much  room  and  were  very  pro- 
is  to  the  alpine  Strawberry,  although  not 
imonly  cultivated  now-a-days,  it  still  finds  a 
»  in  many  large  gardens,  and  the  wonder  is 
I  not  more  popular  than  it  is.  It  is  not  a 
'e  \*ariety,  the  largest  sized  fruits  seldom  ex- 
ling  the  bulk  of  an  ordinary  Filbert,  but 
y  aie  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  the  crop 
les  in  during  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
when  other  Strawberries  are  over.  The  Paris 
•ket  gardeners  still  grow  alpines  extensively, 
piles  of  beautiful  frnit  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
is  markets  in  autumn.  The  usual  plan  of 
viog  alpines  is  to  sow  seed  in  autumn  or 
Dg  and  plant  out  on  a  north  border  or  slope, 
tgh  the  plants  will  succeed  in  any  other 
ict,  and  renew  the  plantations  periodically. 

1  sown  in  autumn  will  produce  a  fine  crop 
following  year.  A  light,  rich  soil  suits  them 


n  old  variety  of  the  Strawberry  is  Cuthill’s 
ck  Prince,  commonly  called  Black  Prince, 
half  80  much  esteemed  as  it  should  be,  for  it 
3th  an  excellent  and  an  early  cropper  and 
rs  most  abundantly.  In  a  general  way  the 
nes  are  not  very  big,  not  exceeding  1  inch  in 
neter  on  the  average,  but  want  of  size  is 
ipensated  for  by  quantity,  and  the  quality 
colour  is  good.  Grown  on  a  sunny  bank,  or 
be  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  well  done  too,  it 
les  in  long  before  any  other  kind  at  present 
altivaUon,  and  is  valuable  on  that  account 
IS.  We  grow  nothing  else  for  preserving 
poses,  and  always  force  a  good  quantity  of 
same  variety. 

good  sort  for  filling  baskets  for  market  is 
MS  Veitch,  a  comparatively  new  kind  which 
have  not  tried  yet ;  but  a  friend  in  the  trade 
)  (irow8  fruit  for  market  near  a  large  pro- 
;ial  town  told  me  last  year  that  he  had  made 
*8  money  out  of  it  than  any  other  sort.  The 
ries  are  all  large  and  fine  looking,  and  be  put 
m  in  separate  punnets  of  convenient  size  in 
form  of  nice  dishes  and  sold  all  at  Is.  per  lb. 
ing  the  whole  season.  No  doubt  this  is  a 
dway  of  disposing  of  fine  fruit,  for  look  has 
di  to  do  with  selling,  and  few  care  to  buy 
swberries  for  dessert  off  the  heap  on  the  shop 
nter  where  they  are  generally  pirtiaHy 
and  spoiled  and  besides  of  very  unequal 
ility.  Madame  U6ricart  de  Thury  is  at  pre- 
it  the  most  popular  Strawberry  in  general 
tare;  being  a  prod*’  ‘  ‘ ;  cropper,  certain  in 
Mttany  soil  or  situation  to  bear,  a  good  pre- 
as  well  as  a  fine  forcer,  it  should  be  ex- 
dvely  grown.  Keen’s  Seedling  is  an  old  sort, 
ich  for  fertility  is  hard  to  beat,  and  it  is  an 
lost  fail-me-never  as  a  bearer.  A  grand 
cer.too,  and  good  for  preserving,  one  of  the 
t*  in  fact  Perhaps  no  Strawberry  has  stood 
te»t  of  time  so  well  as  Keen’s ;  it  is  a  fine 
t.  fruit  large,  round,  bright  coloured,  and  well 
moored,  a  variety  well  worth  growing,  and 
M  of  the  finest  crops  of  it  we  ever  saw  were 
in  the  sandy  soils  of  Nottingham.  Sir 
uIm  Kapier  is  another  good-looking  sort  if 
'the  beat  flavoured,  and  it  sells  well,  and 
prime  looking  basket  in  the  window  of 
J^iterer  who  is  partial  to  it.  Wizard  of  the 
U  large  also,  but  a  shy  bearer.  In  fact, 
•jfioating  good  sorts  one  must  always  take 
■waring  qualities  of  a  variety  into  considera- 
w*f»t,  unless  a  Strawberry  is  a  good 
it  will  not  do  for  general  culture,  and ; 


known.  There  are  some  generally  good 
^l:ke  tvo  or  three  of  the  first  sorts  named 
pip«r,  but  many  of  the  other  er^rts  are’not 


to  be  trusted,  and  we  strongly  advise  growers 
before  they  go  into  Strawberry  culture  on  any 
great  scale  to  mark  the  sorts  that  succeed  best 
in  their  own  locality,  or  rather  soil,  for  soil 
affects  the  bearing  qualities  of  Strawberries  more 
almost  than  any  other  class  of  fruits.  H. 


Pippin  Apples. — I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
authentic  information  to  be  obtained  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  word  Pippin,  but  one  thing 
seems  certain,  and  that  it  was  in  existence  long 
ere  the  seeds  of  Apples  came  to  be  designated 
pips, and  theold writer  Mortemer,  whom  “  W.  N  C.” 
quotes,  seems  to  have  reason  on  his  side  when 
he  says  that  Pippin  Apples  are  so-called  because 
they  usually  have  spots  on  them,  for  neither  in 
Walker  nor  Johnson  do  we  find  that  the  word 
pip  was  applied  to  Apple  seeds,  whereas  in 
another  sense  it  was  B3nonjmou8  with  spot.  But 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  word  Pippin  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  French  pepin,  which  simply 
means  the  seed  of  any  fruit  such  as  the  Apple, 
Pear,  or  Peach,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  first  Pippin,  or  Pepin  Apples  were  thus 
named  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  or  larger 
size  of  the  seeds  as  compared  with  the  small 
froit  kinds  from  w^iich  they  originally  came. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  FreLoh  com¬ 
menced  improving  the  Apple  long  ere  we 
attempted  to  do  so  in  this  country,  and  we 
know  how  easily  a  foreign  word  becomes  cor¬ 
rupted  and  Anglicised  by  common  use,  and  when 
we  find  Qloire  de  Dijon  and  Josephine  de 
Malines  become  respectively  Glory  de  John  and 
Joseph  on  the  Palings,  the  transition  from 
Pepin  to  Pippin  would  appear  easy  and  nainral. 
Borne  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  this  word  to 
King  Pepin  le  Dref,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  but  I  think  this  is 
going  back  too  far,  altbongh  we  know  that  even 
at  that  time  gardening  was  diligently  practised 
in  the  old  monasteries  of  France,  and  some  en¬ 
thusiastic  old  gardening  monk  might  have 
named  the  first  Pippin  Apple  in  honour  of  that 
renowned  monarch. — J.  CJobnhill. 

New  rods  on  old  Qrape  Vines.— 
Having  a  vinery  which  I  wish  to  manage  myself 
I  bought  books  on  the  culture  of  the  Vine  by 
three  authors.  They  all  give  directions  for  stop¬ 
ping  the  fruitful  laterals  but  do  not  say  to  what 
extent  the  unfruitful  laterals  should  be  stopped. 
They  also  give  directions  how  young  Vines  should 
be  treated,  from  planting  up  to  and  including 
pruning  after  the  first  year’s  fruiting,  but  do  not 
say  how  a  new  rod  from  an  old  Vine  is  to  be 
pruned  and  stopped,  and  when  allowed  to  bear 
fruit,  although  they  all  say  the  old  rods  must  be 
cut  right  out  and  new  rods  trained  up  to  replace 
them.  If  any  reader  will  supply  this  informa¬ 
tion  they  will  oblige.  I  have  three  rods  to  each 
Vine,  some  of  which  I  cut  right  ont  last  year, 
and  am  now  training  up  new  rods  in  their  place 

Old  Gbapb  Vine. 

11335. — Mildew  on  Vines. — Surely  many 
late  querists  about  this  cannot  be  in  the  habit 
of  reading  Gardening  Illustrated,  seeing 
that  the  subject  has  been  so  often  treat^  in  it. 
In  answer  to  “  8.  H.  F.  J.”  this  advice  may  be 
given.  Take  care  that  the  border  in  which  the 
Vines  grow  is  well  drained,  and  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  mildew  on  the 
foliage  or  fruit,  blow  flowers  of  sulphur  over  the 
whole  of  it,  repeating  the  process  twice  or 
thrice  daring  the  growing  season.  A  sulphura¬ 
ting  bellows  is  best  for  this  purpose,  and  this 
may  be  procured  through  any  seedsman. — J.  M. 

-  Dust  the  leaves  on  the  very  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  parasite  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Had  you  asked  for  advice  sooner  you  would  have 
been  advised  to  remove  all  the  loose  bark  from 
the  Vines,  and  to  paint  the  young  and  old  wood 
with  a  mixture  in  which  4  ounces  of  soft  soap  is 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water,  and  eight 
ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with  half-a-plnt  of 
Tobacco  liquor  added  to  it ;  a  little  clay  may  be 
added  to  thicken  it  with  half-a-handful  of 
soot  to  tone  down  the  yellow  colour  of  the  sul¬ 
phur.  This  destroys  the  germs  of  mildew,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  prevents  Ihripsand  red  spider 
from  spreading.  The  Vine  borders  must  be  well 
drained,  as  the  want  of  drainage  is 


VEO-ETABLES. 


a  fertile 

source  of  mildew,  and  many  other  ills  that  be- 
-.n  uwu  uu  lor  caji.are,  ana  |  Trj _  t 

jj  Jtneties  differ  greatly  in  this  respect  is  ‘  Vines.  J  D.  E. 

™  known.  Thpra  «ro  (TAnAviilIn 


434.—  Black-fly  on  Peach  treee.  —  Fumigate 
^icco  gmokulmiDedlttolv  thU  tronbleiome  pest : 

will  cripple  the  trees  for  " 


SOWING  AND  PLANTING  ASPARAGUS. 
Young  Asparagus  plants  are  a?  easily  raised 
from  seed  as  are  Cabbages  or  Cauliflowers,  and 
all  who  are  inclined  to  take  an  interest  in 
Asparagus  culture  will  find  seed  sowing  the 
most  profitable  way  of  securing  a  stock  of 
healthy  plants.  The  best  of  seed  may  be  bought 
for  about  4d.  per  ounce,  and  from  this  100 
plants  or  more  may  be  raised.  We  lift  and  force 
many  Asparagus  roots  annually,  and  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  supply  we  sow  several  ounces  of 
seed  every  spring.  We  have  found  this  plan  to 
answer  so  well,  that  I  thick  its  general  adop¬ 
tion  would  be  an  advantage  to  all. 

When  to  Sow. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  the  first  or  second  week 
in  April  if  the  weather  is  favourable.  Beds  are 
not  formed,  but  row  after  row  is  sown  on  one 
of  the  borders.  Previous  to  this  the  soil  is 
manured  with  some  light  material  such  as  that 
of  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  which  is  dog  in,  then 
the  surface  is  broken  up  fine  with  a  fork,  when 
it  is  ready  for  the  seed.  The  drills  are  opened 
to  the  depth  of  2  inches,  and  the  seeds  are 
dropped  in  singly  about  3  inches  apart;  they 
are  then  covered  over  with  some  light  soil  from 
the  potting  shed  and  sowing  is  completed.  In 
one  month  hence  the  plants  will  be  visible  above 
ground,  and  after  that  Dutch  hoeing  now  and 
then  throughout  the  season  is  all  the  after-cul¬ 
ture  they  require  during  the  first  year.  The 
situation  which  we  prefer  for  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  is  one  rather  sheltered  from  wind,  but 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  a  windy  spot  the 
young  growths  are  apt  to  be  broken  over  occa¬ 
sionally,  a  circumstance  very  injarions  to  their 
after-success.  Plenty  of  sun,  however,  matures 
the  buds  and  crowns,  and  perfec's  them  for 
more  vigorous  growth  the  following  season.  We 
have  sown  seed  in  May,  but  this  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  such  fine  roots  by  October  as  that  sown  a 
month  earlier,  and  no  favourable  opportunity 
should  now  be  allowed  to  pass  before  sowing. 
In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  a  caution 
may  be  given  not  to  sow  thickly.  When  the 
young  plants  are  only  an  inch  or  so  apart  it  is 
impossible  that  the  roots  can  have  full  scope ; 
the  consequence  is,  they  are  cramped  and  of  a 
very  inferior  description  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  Rather  than  have  such  plants  as  these 
I  would  put  the  seeds  in  4  inches  or  5  inches 
apart,  but  if  a  space  of  3  inches  is  allowed  ex¬ 
cellent  roots  will  be  the  result.  Besides  this 
being  the  time  to  sow,  it  is  also  the 
Season  to  Plant. 

All  new  plantation^  of  Asparagus  should  be 
formed  at  this  time.  When  the  roots  are  shifted 
while  the  buds  are  quite  dormant  a  good  many 
of  them  are  liable  to  fail,  and  if  planting  is  done 
after  the  young  shoots  have  become  3  inches  or 
4  inches  high  many  of  them  will  be  checked  or 
killed,  but  if  shifted  just  when  the  young  stems 
are  beginning  to  form,  which  is  the  case  now, 
success  will  be  the  remit.  It  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  able  to  plant  again  as  soon  as  the 
roots  have  been  dug  up,  and  in  this  way,  especi¬ 
ally  home-raised  seedling  roots  have  always  a 
much  better  chance  of  sncceeding  than  those 
bought  in  and  brought  from  a  distance.  One  and 
two-year.old  roots  may  be  transplanted  with 
better  results  than  older  ones.  Three  and  foor- 
year-old  roots  do  not  transplant  well ;  they  get 
checked  just  at  a  time  when  they  shonld  be  use¬ 
ful.  Plants  from  seed  sown  at  this  time  last 
year  are  those  we  will  plant  now,  and  as  they 
will  not  be  shifted  again,  their  fruiting  or  bear¬ 
ing  disposition  will  not  be  npset,  and  in  two 
years  we  will  have  plenty  of  good  produce  from 
them 

Preparation  op  the  Land. 

Previous  to  planting  the  ground  shonld  be 
well  tilled  and  thoroughly  manured,  and  on  a  fine 
day,  when  the  soil  is  in  good  working  order,  the 
roots  should  be  put  in.  The  rows  should  not  be 
closer  than  3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  should 
stand  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  asunder.  Before  any 
planting  is  done  all  the  rows  should  be  opened 
up  with  a  spade  ;  they  should  be  taken  out  the 
full  width  of  implement,  and  from  3  inches  to 
4  inches  deep.  When  all  the  rows  have  b>en 
opened  in  ibis  trench-like  fashion,  the  roots 
which  ar?^ to  go  in  them  should  be  dug  up  with 
a  fork,  care  ^1^  taken  not  to  break  any  of  the 
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out  in  the-  position  which  it  is  to  occupy  before 
covering  ^ith  soil.  As  the  roots  spread  out 
naturally  this  is  easily  done,  and  in  placing  the 
soil  over  them  it  shonld  be  worked  in  about  the 
roots  and  over  the  crown  with  the  hand  ;  then 
fill  it  in  with  the  spade.  Should  the  soil  very 
dry  at  the  time  of  planting  or  become  dry  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  each  root  should  be 
watered  through  a  rose-spouted  can.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  soil  in  which  half-decayed  manure, 
sand,  and  bones,  or  any  other  kind  of  artificial 
manure  is  mixed,  ca  i  be  placed  around  and  over 
the  roots,  it  will  induce  them  to  become  estab¬ 
lished  earlier  than  they  would  do  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  growth  of  thU  kind  is  always  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  as  stems  can  never  be  formed  too  soon 
or  of  too  large  a  character.  J.  M 


Early  Oaullflowers  In  trenches.— 
Those  who  have  neither  the  advantage  of  a 
sunny  sheltered  border,  nor  the  convenience  of 
hand-gljsses  or  frames  wherein  to  forward  a  few 
dozens  of  these,  may  gain  considerably  in  point 
of  earliness  by  planting  them  in  shallow 
trenches.  These  should  run  north  and  south, 
allowing  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  each 
trench,  which  shonld  be  just  deep  enough  to 
afford  protection  from  the  biting  spring  winds, 
without  depriving  the  plants  of  light  and  full 
sunshine.  They  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  — 
After  marking  out  with  a  line  and  spade  the 
space  for  the  trench  15  inches  wide,  remove  a 
few  inches  of  the  top  soil,  placing  it  on  the  left 
hand  ;  then  dig  out  a  good  spade’s  depth  of  soil, 
laying  it  in  a  little  ridge  on  the  right  side,  and 
after  well  mixing  some  rotten  manure  with  the 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  return  that 
taken  from  the  surface,  breaking  it  up  well  and 
in  it  plant  the  Canliflowers,  one  row  down  the 
middle  20  inches  apart.  It  is  better  instead  of 
leaving  the  sides  of  the  trench  perpendicular,  as 
is  usually  done  in  Celery  planting,  to  break  the 
sides  down,  so  that  the  ground  may  slope  gently 
back  from  the  middle  of  the  trench  ;  and  as  the 
plants  progress,  the  soil  can  from  time  to  time 
be  replaced  around  the  stems,  thus  keeping  them 
firm  and  comfortable.  Where  such  is  obtainable, 
a  thick  line  of  Spruce  or  Laurel  boughs  pushed 
firmly  and  upright  into  the  ground  midway 
between  each  trench  will  greatly  mitigate  the 
severity  of  harsh  winds  from  which  we  do  not 
now-a  days  seem  secure  till  the  end  of  May,  but 
they  shonld  not  be  left  so  high  as  to  keep  the 
sun  from  the  plants. — A.  M. 

Ridging  land. — I  have  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  article  by  “  C.  S  ,”  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue,  on  the  importance  of  ridging 
ground  in  winter.  *•  C.  8.”  seems  to  think  it 

11  the  mainspring  of  success  in  vegetable  cul¬ 
ture,  but  after  very  long  practice  in  the 
management  of  large  kitchen  gardens  of  a  stiff 
clayey  nature,  I  have  proved  it  to  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary,  and  it  certainly  involves  much  more 
labour  than  the  method  that  I  have  found  to 
answer  admirably,  producing,  as  it  does,  a  much 
better  amd  more  uniform  tilth.  Now,  the  ob¬ 
ject  we  have  in  view,  in  ridging,  digging,  or 
trenching  ground  in  winter,  is  to  expose  it  to 
the  action  of  the  winter’s  frost,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  it  in  a  uniform  and  good  tilth  when 
the  seed  time  arrives.  Now,  I  have  never  seen 
ground  that  was  in  such  condition  that  had  been 
ridged,  and  especally  stiff,  heavy  soils.  For 
suppose  the  frost  and  other  actions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  6  inches, 
ere  the  ground  cm  ba  cropped,  the  ridges  must 
bo  levelled  down  into  the  valleys  between.  In 
the  latter  we  shall  thus  have  something  like 

12  inches  of  pulverised  soil,  but  the  base  of  the 
ridges  will  be  untouched  hy  the  frost,  and  will 
be  tough  and  leathery,  and  quite  unfit  for 
tender  seeds.  The  method  I  can  confidently 
recommend  is  as  follows:  If  the  soil  is  of  a 
heavy  nature,  manure  heavily  with  half-decayed 
horse  manure,  and  dig  the  land  one  or,  if  it  need 
it,  two  spades  deep,  well  breaking  all  clods  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  as  the  work  proceeds, 
but  leaving  the  top  rough  and  flat;  then  the 
action  of  the  frost  will  affect  the  surface  of  the 
ground  exactly  the  same  in  every  part  as  in 
the  ridged  state.  Hut  the  levelling  down  is 
avoided,  and  we  have  simply  to  wait  till  fine 
dry  T.eather  in  March,  then  simply  prong  it 
over,  but  by  no  m'ians  turn  it  up.  A  woc^en 
or  iron  rake  now  run  over  themlot  will  leav( 


or  iron  rase  now  run  over  ine^^il^t  win  leava 
it  in  splendid  ^ad.ition  to  ^ceive-^he  mtnl 
tender  seeds.  Vdll 


adopt  this  method  fairly  will  never  ridge  again. 
For  light  soils  I  have  found  cow  manuie  or 
stable  manure  in  a  more  decomposed  state  to 
be  preferable  to  horse  manure,  but  no  ridg'rg. 
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The  Apple. 

I  HEAR  from  nurserjmen  of  my  acquaintance 
that  the  demand  fer  fruit  trees  is  increasing, 
and  that  not  so  much  in  the  shape  of  very  large 
individual  orders,  as  in  the  increased  number 
of  small  ones.  Evidently  the  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  fruit  culture  of  late  years  by 
writers  and  speakers  is  being  felt  by  those  it 
wa’*  intended  for,  but  only  the  fringe  of  the 
subject  has  yit  l^en  touched.  As  regards  the 
Apple, 

The  Standard  Form 
grafted  on  the  Frab  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  tree  to  plant,  where  the  soil 
is  deep  and  good,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  can 
be  broken.  In  the  first  place  the  labour 
required  in  management  is  not  great.  After  the 
the  first  season  all  the  work  required  will  bo  to 
look  over  the  trees  once  a  year,  and  remove 
where  necessary  any  branch  that  may  be 
encroaching  upon  a  neighbour.  Assuming  the 
trees  are  planted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn,  they  will  need  staking  and  mulching 
immediately.  The  roots  will  be  at  work  before 
the  buds  move  in  spring,  and  as  soon  as  the  sap 
is  on  the  move  head  the  trees  back  to  form  a 
base  cuttieg  to  within  four  or  six  buds, 
according  to  strength  of  branch..  After  the  first 
year,  unless  the  growth  becomes  very  irregular, 
there  shonld  be  no  necessity  to  cut  back.  Hy 
planting  early  in  autumn,  and  encouraging  early 
root-action,  all  the  back  eyes  will  burst  in 
spring,  and  the  foundation  for  a  handsome  tree 
may  be  easily  laid.  If  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
crop  of  any  kind  beneath  the  standard  tree,  the 
latter  shonld  have  stems  of  not  less  than  6  feet 
high.  Sometimes  in  windy  plaoes  dwarf  trees 
on  the  Crab  or  the  free  stock  sue  planted  and 
allowed  the  same  freedom  of  growth  as  is  given 
to  the  standards,  and  though  they  succeed  well, 
there  is  not  the  same  facility  for  planting  any 
crop  beneath.  In  shallow  soils  where  the 
stronger-rooted  stocks  will  produce  mischief  hy 
their  natural  inclination  to  run  down. 

Apples  Grai-ted  on  the  Paradise  Stock 
hare  very  often  been  a  great  success,  and  where 
they  have  failed  the  want  of  success  has  been 
chiefiy  owing  to  a  want  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator.  It  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  a  surface-rooting  plant  must  find 
its  food  on  the  surface,  and  this  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  shape  of  mulching.  Digging  with 
the  spade  would  be  ruinous ;  but  about  March 
the  loose  mulch  may  be  drawn  off,  and  the  crust 
be  just  lightened  up  a  little  with  a  fork  to  let  in 
the  air  to  sweeten  and  pulverise  the  soil.  When 
this  has  been  done  before  the  weather  becomes 
hot  and  dry,  the  mulching  should  be  replaced. 
For  the  production  of  really  first-class  fruit, 
perhaps  no  system  is  superior  to  the 
Espalier. 

It  is  true  the  first  cost  is  considerable,  but  if 
the  wire  and  standards  are  strong,  and  the  work 
is  well  put  up  and  painted  as  required,  the  cost, 
when  spread  over  the  period  of  its  duration,  is 
not  a  great  percentage.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  espalier  system  of  fruit  culture  is  their 
adaptability  for  every  f-it nation.  They  may  form 
a  single  row  by  the  side  of  a  path,  or  a  whole 
quarter  may  be  covered  with  them,  their  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other  being  in  proportion  to 
their  height.  As  a  role,  espaliers  are  too  low. 
There  is  plenty  of  rpace  upwards  which  virtually 
costs  nothing,  and  no  espaliers  for  Pears  or 
Apples  should  be  less  than  6  feet  in  height.  If 
a  piece  of  land  could  he  set  apart  for  espaliers, 
and  they  were  5  feet  high,  the  same  distance 
should  intervene,  and  they  should  run  north  and 
south  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunshine. 
The  Apple  on  the  Paradise  never  gets  much 
beyond  a  little  bush,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
require  much  space.  To  do  them  justice,  a  bor¬ 
der  or  bed  shonld  be  set  apart  for  them,  planting 
them  at  first  3  feet  apart.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  the  plantation  will  need  reairanging 
l^hen  those  requiring  it  can  be  given  mofejpace. 
AHut  the  chid  thing  to  bear ato: 


surface-rooting,  and  the  roots  must  be  fed| 
rich  food  in  the  shape  cf  mulchings  ( 
surface. 

Apples  on  Walls. 

In  the  midlands  and  the  north,  and  !c  1 
districts  generally,  a  few  of  the  best  dJ 
Apples  are  sometimes  with  advantage  pli 
against  walls,  to  which  they  are  trained  ij 
same  manner  as  Pears  and  Plums  are;  iep 
of  fact,  the  Plum  and  the  Cherry  areas  hardj^ 
the  Apple.  The  system  of  training  may  t«i 
matter  of  convenience  or  personal  liking;  or  a 
may  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  space  we  bn 
to  cover,  and  the  variety  we  wish  to  obtain  frat 
it.  Both  the  Apple  and  the  Pear  sobmit  mdj| 
to  have  their  branches  moulded  into  any  ebapi 
At  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  the  simpler  fo!« 
are  best.  The  horizontal,  for  instance,  U  a  ts] 
simple  form,  and  whether  we  cover  a  wall  or  s 
espalier  we  plant  trees  at  certain  distances  ipM 
—  aay  14  feet— although  the  distance  wi'l  m] 
somewhat  according  to  the  height  of  tbe  waHa 
fence  and  the  goodness  of  the  eoil,  as  in  a  nW 
rior  fruit  soil  naturally  the  trees  will  attaii^ 
larger  development  than  is  possible  on  ac  inliij 
rior  one,  no  u  alter  how  much  may  be  (ku 
improve  it.  The  Cordon  and  the  PalmeUe  at 
systems  of  training  w  hich  in  certain  dreontte-' 
ces  may  be  employed  for  the  Apple,  bat  ir 
will  be  necessary  to  speak  more  folly  tbo^ 
these  and  other  forms  when  treatirg  of  tbe  Pai 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  them  now.  Tbe  Fui 
the  most  ancient,  and  many  still  say  the  be 
form  for  fruit  trees  to  assume.  Certainly  it  1| 
advantages,  not  the  least  being  tbe  case  df! 
which  a  tree  can  be  filled  up  with  young 
or  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  branches  vbtol 
limb  dies. 

The  Propagation  op  the  Apple. 

Everybody  ought  to  know  how  to  propsgitfjj 
common  a  thing  aa  an  Apple  tree,  fioo 
planting  of  the  pip  or  seed  till  tbe  tree  i«  ti  N 
take  its  ])lace  in  the  garden  or  orchard, tti 
fruit-bearing  tree  ia  not  so  long.  The 
will,  of  course,  be  saved  when  the  fruits « 
consumed,  and  if  one  has  very  choice  fraiti  l 
may  be  interesting  to  sow  the  seeds  with 
rule  of  testing  the  fruit  which  thetree^fm 
such  seeds  will  produce.  This  is  iuterKJl 
work,  and  properly  comes  within  i  be  scoped  A 
experimenting  amateur.  If  the  seeds  e 
planted  in  pots  tbey  will  be  exposed  to  frH 
vicissitudes,  and  when  strong  enough  Bijli 
planted  out  when  as  thick  as  ones 
which  will  be  in  the  case  of  tbe 
under  good  culture,  in  three  year?,  or  pw^ 
in  some  cases  in  two  years.  Those  it  if  iniencj 
to  graft  should  be  operated  on  in  March.  TM 
operation  of  grafting  young  healthy 
stocks  is  a  sinople  one,  and  is  usually  pracew 
on  what  is  called  the  whip-hacdle  syateB^ 
slice  being  cut  off  the  side  of  the  stock 
the  head  baa  been  cut  off  almost  close  to  J 
ground,  and  a  similar  slice  being  cut  of  I 
scion,  and  the  two  cut  surfaces  being  h^oci 
close  to  and  fitted  together.  If  one  »  1^ 
than  the  other,  then  the  bark  on  one  side  of  i 
scion  must  be  formed  to  the  bark  on  the  cl 
responding  side  of  tbe  stock,  or  no 
take  place,  and  then  the  two  must  be  bwl 
firmly  together.  Afterwards  some 
clay  must  be  applied,  and  it  will  be  so  f 
vantage  if  some  earth  in  the  shape  of  sf'^ 
be  raised  around  the  grafts,  as  success  depea 
upon  the  air  being  kept  from  tbe  cot  psrts  ^ 
the  bark  unites  and  circulation  sets  in  nt  ^ 
one  to  the  other.  Budding  is  ^  i 
simple  operation  than  grafting,  and  sbouw  ^ 
perfoimed  in  summer,  usually  in  August,  so 
performed  in  tbe  same  way  as  Bo^ 
an  incision  in  the  bark  in  the  side  of  ^ 
near  the  ground,  slipping  in  a  bud,  and  wir 
a  strand  of  matting  round  it  a  few  tio«  ' 
is  firmly  fixed  beneath  the  bark,  ubje  i 
spring  comes  riund  tbe  stock  can  le  | 
back  to  the  buds,  and  the  whole  force  o  I 
roots  will  then  be  set  to  work  to  soppo  .  \ 
single  bod,  and  a  very  vigorous  »boot  if 
the  result,  which  may  either  be  trained  p  i 
form  a  standard,  or  be  stopped  when  oi  | 
cient  height  to  induce  side-shoots  i 

to  form  espaliers,  or  whatever  form  it  . . 
to  adopt.  Both  in  budding  and  grafting  w 
the  success  of  those  who  do  sucoew  | 
careful  supervision.  It  will  not  do  to 
graft,  and  go  away  and  forget  all  sbo 
The  cla^3ii&y/6|^k  and  let  the  air  T 
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which  is  busy  healing  the  woanded  parts  be 
d  op,  and  those  parts  perish  for  want  of 
necessary  moisture.  Again,  after  the  young 
dU  have  burst  forth,  care  is  needed  to  pre- 
t  the  wind  blowing  them  off,  or  the  matting 
’  be  lacerating  the  swelling  bark  and  may 
1  loosening.  These  are  details  which,  to  the 
ightful  man,  will  be  self-evident 

Apple  Treks  from  Cuttings. 
or  raising  small  fertile  trees  of  particular 
la,  this  is  a  very  expeditious  way.  1  have 
s  of  the  Hank’s  Codlin  that  were  pieces  of 
!ral  years’  growth  when  sawn  off,  bearing 
8  about  ten  years  ago,  and  no  matter  how 
the  seasons  have  been,  they  have  never 
k1  to  bear.  I  do  not  think  this  way  of  raising 
ie  trees,  especially  for  small  gardens,  is 
ecisted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  not  clear 
le  that  a  good  many  sorts  of  Apples,  besides 
e  from  which  cuttings  are  usually  taken,  will 
with  a  little  care  and  patience  strike  root  from 
wood  planted  in  a  shaded  border.  I  have 
winter  planted  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  various 
U  of  Apples.  Old  pieces  a  yard  or  so  long 
thick  truncheon-like  knobs  at  the  bottom, 
be  best  to  pltfht.  They  should  be  planted 
ty,  buryng  a  foot  or  so  of  the  bottom,  tread- 
bem  in  very  firmly  and  mulching  the  ear- 
between  the  rows  to  keep  the  soil  steadily 
t  and  at  an  equable  temperature.  Apple 
raised  from  cuttings  in  this  way  are  fibrous 
>d.  and  as  the  trees  draw  their  food  from 
arface  the  foliage,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
all  show  a  marked  improvement  from  their 
supply  coming  from  a  source  more  imme- 
dy  infiaenced  by  the  sun’s  warmth. 

E.  Hobday, 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


them  through  and  devouring  the  lower  part  of 
the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  expand. 
Trapping  is  the  only  remedy.  For  a  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  mole  and  its  habits, 
gardeners  should  read  “  Strange  dwellings,”  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  one  of  the  Sunbeam  series, 
price  6d. — J.  D. 


11282.— Annuals  amongr  shrubs.— The 
generality  of  hardy  annuals  would  be  suitable  if 
the  shrubs  are  not  so  thick  as  tw  deprive  them 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  light  and  air.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  good  kinds :  Mignonette,  Escbscholtzia, 
Saponaria  Linium  grandiflorum  mbrum,  Silene 
pendula,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Bartonia  aurea, 
Eutooa  viscida,  Candytuft,  and  Myosotis  dissiti- 
tlora.— J.  C.  B. 


11S41.  —  Llllum  auratum.  —  You  must  exerciso 
pitience  for  n  few  weeks  longer,  when  the  ptanU  will 
probably  show  above  the  soil.  If  they  do  not  start  into 
growth  very  soon,  you  may  take  )t  there  is  sornething 
wrong  with  them.  There  is  no  secret  In  tbe  msnner  of 
potting,  as  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  Lilies  to  grow.— 
J.  D.  E. 


11285.  —  Insects  In  garden.  —  I  should  advise 
"  Hope”  to  remove  the  plants  and  sow  the  ground  with 
lime,  afterwards  water  it  with  lime  water  to  kill  those 
insects  that  remain  in  the  toil  then  dig  and  plant.  The 
Box  trees  would  not  have  died  had  they  been  planted  at 
ti  e  proper  season.— G.  B.  J. 

11339  —Sparrows  and  Peas.— Wh(u  I  plant  a  row 
of  Peas  I  stretch  a  single  piece  of  black  carpet  thread  up 
the  centre  of  tbe  row  and  about  2  inches  from  the 
grouni.  Birds  do  not  notice  the  black  thread,  but  Imp 
against  it  and  with  a  scream  of  affright  flv  off.  This 
plan  I  have  found  effectual  for  many  )ian. — O.  U. 

11338.— Marechal  Niel  Boses.— Roses  of  all  kinds 
require  abundant  supplies  of  a^r.  It  is  tho  want  of  air 
that  causes  roil  lew,  not  the  opening  of  veutilatois  above 
them.  Top  and  front  ventilators  ought  to  be  opened  as 
freely  as  poeslble.- J.  D.  E. 

1 1  £72.  —  Azaleas  not  flowering.  —  I  grow  my 
Azaleas  in  the  greenhoiiee,  and  I  put  them  out-of-doors 
in  May.  I  again  put  them  In  the  greenhouse  and  repot 
them  lu  August  iu  peat,  leaf-mould,  aud  silver  sand. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

252.  Oool  greeDhouse  — The  nece«8ity 
cement  floor  will  depood  very  much  on  tbe 
lion  and  expoaure  of  the  house.  If  the  site 
hich  it  is  built  has  been  properly  drained, 
ibe  soil  is  so  open  that  there  is  no  danger 
e  surplus  water  which  may  get  under  the 
dalions  rising  up  in  the  soil  inside,  there 
tie  occasion  for  cementing  more  than  the 
8,  and  even  this  is  only  recommended  on 
core  of  cleanliness,  and  the  ease  with  which 
can  be  swept  and  washed.  The  soil  inside 
a  ho  <8e  gives  off  moisture  in  a  gradual  and 
ble  manner,  and  when  there  is  a  fall  ex- 
re  to  tbe  sun,  there  is  no  danger  of  damp, 
where,  as  in  my  case,  the  house  is  built  on 
Id  clay  soil,  and  against  a  wall  with  a 
i-west  exposure,  and  with  the  floor  at  a 
r  level  than  the  ground  on  tbe  other  side,  it 
mes  necessary,  in  order  to  have  complete 
cand  of  tbe  stRte  of  moisture  inside,  that 
vbole  floor  he  cemented,  and  also  the  wall 
ome  distance  up.  When  this  is  done,  and 
I  more  moisture  is  required  than  what  rises 
vsporation  from  the  pots,  pans  of  water  can 
seed  underneath  tbe  staging,  and  the  water- 
ao  may  he  used  during  hot  weather.  The 
!t  radiator  is  somewhat  local  in  its  effect, 
}g  too  much  heat  to  tbe  plants  near  it,  ard 
ittle  to  those  at  a  distance.  Where  there 
0  other  beating  apparatus,  it  is  useful  in 
8  of  severe  frost,  when  all  that  is  wanted  is 
eep  the  temperature  above  the  freezing 
t :  but,  BO  far  as  my  experience  goes,  neither 
X  the  oil-stoves  are  to  be  recommended  for 
inuons  heating,  unless  piping  of  some  kind 
fried  round  the  front,  and  at  least  one  of 
iido  walls.— 8.  R. 

^2.3 -Draining^  a  grarden. — The  drains 
t  be  dug  3  feet  deep,  and  about  7  jards 
t.  The  cost  of  digging  them,  putting  in 
ch  drain  pipes,  and  making  good  the  soil. 
Id  be  (Id.  or  7d.  per  rod,  Rj  yards  run.  The 
of  the  pipes,  each  of  them  a  foot  long,  is 
a  2.ii.  to  30i.  per  lUOO.  If  you  have  no  out- 
loQ  must  provide  one— a  main  drain  of 
cb  pipes  at  £3  per  1000  is  required.— J.  D.  E 

1770 —  Moles. — **  J.  O  ”  is  totally  mistaken 
lo  tbe  depredators  in  bis  garden.  Moles 
•  entirely  on  earthworms  and  touch  no  vege- 
^  food  whatever.  The  plunderers  are  field 
e.  who  eat  bulbous  roots  wholesale,  and  are 
7  destnetive  to  Primroses  this  spring.  In  one  | 
fin  in  this  garden  they  have  Lnoi  allowed  Via' 
tiower  to  come  to  perfection,  biUng 


llSll.— Woodllce  In  lYames— The  beat  plan  I 
have  found  to  get  rid  of  woodlioe  i«  to  heat  an  ordinary 
saucer  and  place  it  in  the  fiame  at  night  with  about  a 
tablet-poonful  of  turpentine,  tho  fumes  of  which  will 
soon  clear  the  inacctsaway.— A.  Hatcher. 

11313.  —  Stiiklng  Rose  cuttinee.- En»e  cuttincs 
may  be  rooUd  now  iu  a  hotbed,  or  in  July  under  hand- 
liah^t  kept  moist.  1  would  refer  ''T.  U."  to  page  33  in 
OARDRElMa  of  March  29  last.— O.  E.  J. 

Sizes  of  flower  pots —7 Aof  C.  5.— The  following 
Is  the  siz-a  of  tluwer-pots-ChUwick  btandaid  (Inaide 
measure) : — 

Ins.  Ins. 


diam. 

Ins. 

diam. 

Ins. 

lop. 

deep. 

top.  deep. 

Thlmblea  -  -  -  2 

-  2 

Sixtefni(16’0 

-  9 

Ttiumba  -  -  -  -  2^ 

Twelves  (I2’s) 

-  Ill 

-  10 

Sixties  (fO'a)  -  -3 

-  s} 

K'ghU  (8\) 

-  12 

-  11 

Fifty-fours  (54‘s)  -  4 

•  4 

Sixes  (6  »)  - 

-  IS 

-  12 

K.  rty  eights  (t8'B)4i 

.  5 

Fours  (4'ii)  - 

•  15 

-  13 

Thlrty-twoB(32’8i-  6 

-  0 

TW08(Z't)  - 

-  18 

-  14 

Twtnty  fours(24’>)  8) 

•  8 

At  different  potteries  different  practices  prevail,  bnt 
the  above  names  and  ilzcs  are  now  adopted  almost 
uiilveraally. 


R.  7’.— Send  blooms  to  tome  good  grower  of  the  Poly¬ 
anthus,  say  Mr.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Essex,  and  ask 
his  opinion  of  its  meiita. —  A.  B.  C.— Ic  la  against  our 
lulfsto  recommend  any  kind  of  mowing  machine  or  any 
maker.  It  would  be  inviduous  of  us  to  do  so.  We  have 
heard  both  machines  you  allude  to  spoken  of  as  being 
very  good  ones. 

Mist  If'.— No  doubt  tbe  smsll  blooms  are  caused  by  the 
prtm.'iture  bloominsr  of  the  plant,  which  has  been  kept 
too  warm.  The  wo(^  also  w  as  probably  not  well  ripened 

last  autumn. - II.  Heather. — A  full  answer  to  your 

(|U<8tinn  would  take  up  more  apace  than  we  could  spare, 
considering  the  information  would  be  only  useful  to  a 
limited  number  of  our  readers. 

C.  B.  B.— Try  Cannell  &,  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. - 

Fraooto.— Probably  you  refer  to  the  Arum  Lily  (Calla 
SBihioplca. 

Names  of  plants Beadrr.— Send  ns  a  frond 

of  the  Fern,  and  we  may  be  able  to  name  it - A  M.— 

Probably  a  seedling  ;  kindly  send  us  fresh  blooms  packed 
in  a  little  box  ;  those  received  were  much  shrivelled. 

- W.  B.— Common  Daffodil - J.  M.  D  —1,  Ompha- 

lodesverna;  2  Laminm  maciilatuna  ;  3,  Muscari  botry- 

oldet - E.  U.Coz-ns,  Hardy.— Triteleia  uniHora. - 

S'  phia.—yfe  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  and 
pitces  of  root.  Either  send  a  plant  or  else  flowers  and 
haves. 


QUERIES. 


11391.— Qrubs  In  garden  path  — The  paths  of  my 
little  garden  are  edged  with  tihs.  i>n  loosening  the  sr.il 
of  the  paths  close  to  the  tiles  I  And  an  Immense  number 
ot  grubs  of  a  dull  grey  colour  and  very  sluggish  In  their 
movements  Is  this  the  grub  of  daddy  longlegs.  and  are 
they  very  destructive  to  plants,  such  as  Pinks,  Antirrhl- 
iiunis,  Ac.  I  sowed  some  grass  seed  last  suring  in  the 
centre  which  came  up  very  well,  but  during  the  winter 
it  has  become  vo^  bare  and  ragged.  Is  this  the  work 
<6r^eCTub.  and  ilhat  is  the  beat  remedy  T  I  tave  killed 
hunttf^  01  after  a  few  days  they  are  as 

fuiSlKoAs  iui\ReiwA  the  same  place.— An  Anxioi.  ) 
ENquiRMU  O 


11392.— Aphides  In  the  garden.— Would  any  ex¬ 
perienced  correspondent  give  me  advice  how  best  to 
destroy  aphides  In  the  garden  7  Last  year  they  made 
their  appearance  first  on  a  Rose  tree,  and  then  spread 
themselves  over  tbe  whole  of  the  vegetables  in  the  gar¬ 
den— Brussels  Sprouts,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Kidney  Beans, 
and  Gooseberry  hushes.  1  have  found  some  already  on  a 
Cineraria  which  has  been  out-of-doors,  and  I  should  like 
to  remedy  the  negket  which  last  year  cost  me  so  much.— 
8.  F. 

11893.— SlEgle  Wild  Dafibdlls  becoming 
double.— Any  reader  of  GARDBNINO  Illusi  bated  who 
can  give  information  about  this  and  will  give  his  real 
name  and  address,  will  mnch  oblige  me.  the  Rev.  C. 
Wolley  Dodd,  Edge  Hall.  Malpas.  1  am  collecting  statis¬ 
tics  abont  it,  because  it  is  often  stated  that  in  some  soils 
the  change  from  single  to  double  really  takes  place,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  that  tbe  wild  single  English 
Daffodil  becomes  transformed  into  the  large  double  gar¬ 
den  DaffodiL— C.  Wolley  Dod. 

11394.— Palm  dying.— Will  someone  tell  me  how  I 
can  revive  and  krep  a  Palm  that  seems  to  be  fast  decay¬ 
ing?  1  keen  it  in  a  r(>om  of  ordinary  tompeiature.  aud 
water  It  with  slightly  warm  water.  A  sho^'t  time  back  I 
took  it  out  of  the  pot  as  it  seemed  to  be  dy  'n  .>r,  threw  tho 
mould  awny,  and  put  in  a  mix  ure  of  knr e  I  g,  ashes, 
and  sand,  but,  Instead  of  improving  it  seem  t  Le  dying 
faster  than  ever.— J.  D.  C. 

11395.— Flowers  all  the  year  round.— 1  1*  a 
nIce-sized  garden,  rather  heavy  soil,  and  am  anxid  s  in 
have  a  nice  show  of  H<  wers  all  tlie  year  round  if  porsiMe. 
How  shall  I  set  about  it?  I  have  a  small  nnheated  green¬ 
house,  sun  on  it  nearly  all  day.  Would  a  stove  in  it 
assist  me  in  prepagating  ;  or  must  1  have  a  forcing  house 
as  WV.11T  Any  aavice  will  oblige.— A  Lover  op  Flowers. 

11390.— Keeping  Oleanders  dwarf.- 1  have  an 
Oleander  which  1  cut  down  last  autumn,  and  I  now  want 
to  keep  It  from  growing  too  high  sgaln.  Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  I  ought  to  do  with  it,  and  if  it 
will  flower  this  year?  I  know  nothing  about  tbe  manage¬ 
ment  of  ideauders,  aud  will  be  pleased  lor  any  informa¬ 
tion.— ERIN. 


11397.— Roses  weak  —last  autnnm  I  pot  some  Rofo 
plants  from  a  nursery.  They  have  thrown  out  a  great 
many  shoots  not  more  than  2  inches  in  length.  Moat  of 
these  had  buds  not  larger  than  half  a  Pea,  which  I  havo 
nipped  off  as  they  were  so  w«  ak.  What  ought  I  to  do  to 
make  them  flo'Aer?  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  any 
iiiformatiou.  Tbe  plants  are  in  pots.— Erin. 

11898  —Hyacinths  permanently  planted.— I 
planted  this  autumn  a  quantify  of  Iljaclnths  io  a  border 
round  my  house.  Would  ic  Injuro  them  in  any  way  to 
leave  th«  m  in  the  ground  from  year  to  year,  as  1  do  not 
want  the  trouble  of  tsk  ng  them  up  and  replsnfli  g  (hem 
every  year?  When  planting  bulbs  is  it  best  to  remove 
the  •.  ffsets  OT  not  ?— S.  N. 


11399  -Planting  out  Carnations.-I  lave  a  Car¬ 
nation  which  I  kept  in  a  pot  during  the  winte  r.  I  do  not 
know  of  what  kind  it  is.  Tbe  stem  Is  very  thick.  I  »sw 
it  in  flower,  and  the  bloom  was  as  large  at  that  of  a  K(  se. 
Might  T  plant  it  out  now  with  safety,  aud  iu  what  kind 
of  soil?— FraooLA. 

11400. -Double  end  single  Stocks.- How  soon 
is  a  double  Ttn-week  Stock  discerned  from  a  single  Stock, 
and  how?  I  mean  how  soon  after  the  seedlings  have 
been  pricked  out  pre.oaratory  to  being  planted  out  in 
their  permanent  bed*.  1  want,  if  possible,  to  get  all  the 
doubles  together- S.  H. 

11401.— Bplrsea  Japonlca  — I  have  some  plants  ot 
this  in  bloom  in  a  greenhouse;  the  lust  is  aoout  CO*. 
They  have  been  w«  11  watered,  but  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
turn  brown,  wither,  and  drop  r  tf.  If  any  reader  could 
tell  me  the  cause,  1  should  be  obliged —J.  8. 

11402.— Black  fungus.— The  plants  in  my  green- 
honse  are  very  much  affected  by  a  kind  of  black  fungus. 
Will  Bomcono  tell  me  a  cure  for  it?  I  wash  the  pl-iila 
frequently,  but  they  get  covered  with  it  again  almost 
immediately.— Erin. 

11403.— Weeds  on  patha.— Can  anyone  recommend 
a  mode  of  eradicating  weeds  in  carriage  drives  and 
garden  paths?  Is  there  any  solution  of  arsenic  sul- 
phniic  acid,  or  other  poisonous  drug  to  drive  these 
torments  hence? — Weedbr. 


114C4 —Propagating  Genistas.- 1  have  a  tree 
called  Genista,  it  bears  tmall  yellow  blossoms  similsr 
to  tho  Laburnum  f’ould  any  readei  t*ll  me  how  (o 
propagate  it?  1  have  tried  enttings  which  look  all  light 
fora  lime,  bat  eventually  wither.— W.  U.  Jefferies. 

11405 —  Passion  flowers  In  the  open  air.- Can 
the  Pa>aion  Flower  (Pass! flora  rmrulea)  be  grown  in  the 
open  air?  1  tried  to  grow  it  last  year,  but  failed.  If 
it  can  bo  so  grown,  1  would  fcol  indebted  to  any  reader 
who  would  Idudly  inatruct  me?-KRAOOLA. 

11406  — Poly  an thusea— I  have  a  great  many  roots 
of  Polyantbur,  but  tbe  flowers  although  fairly  mimerone, 
are  very  8h*rt  iu  the  stem,  aud  the  petals  appear  as  if 
eaten  by  insects.  What  is  the  cause  T—Fragola. 

11407.— Dodecathoone  from  seed.— In  what 
way  can  1  best  raise  Dodecath*on  media  from  seed,  and 
in  what  a^il  and  situation  would  it  succeed  best?  Does 
it  need  shelter  in  the  winter?— Fragola. 


11408 —Propagating  Azaleas -Can  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  propagate  Azalea 
mollis,  also  the  best  stock  on  which  to  giaft  Indian 
Azaleas?— C.  J. 

11409 —Rhubarb  bursting.— Could  anyone  say 
what  Is  the  cause  of  tho  akin  of  Rhubarb  bursting  ?— 
W.  D. 

11410.— Sowing  Fern  seed.— Will  tnmoone  bo  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  how  to  sow  aeeds  of  Pterla  aerruluta, 
or  Ribbon  Fern? — K.  A.  F. 


11411.— Millipede  and  earthworms  —  What  la 
10  diffeicnce  between  mlllipeda  and  wtrowormr,  and 
w  both  equally  Injurioua  to  plants?  F.  U. 

11412. Oir  i^tkinla-.— What  la  tho  beat  time. 
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plgeone.— I  think  that  the  reaion  (hat 
.  H.  cannot  breed  p’goon*  If  that  (hey  are 


Bralim&0. — Novice. — We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  pin  to  cho:8e  between  the  light  and 
the  dark  varieties  of  this  breed  as  far  as  general 
utility  goes.  The  only  advantage  the  latter 
would  possess  over  the  former  in  your  particular 
oase,  would  be  that  the  dark  plumage  is  better 
adapted  for  a  small  run  near  a  town,  as  it  does 
not  show  the  dirt  much,  whereas  the  light 
plumage  would  quickly  get  very  soiled.  The 
dark  Itrahma  is,  we  fancy,  rather  the  better 
layer  of  the  two,  but  we  may  be  wrong.  Itoth 
are  excellent  winter  layers,  and  good  sitters 
and  mothers.  A  pen  of  Brahmas  should  not 
consist  of  so  many  birds  as  many  other  varie¬ 
ties,  four  hens  to  one  cock  is  a  good  number 
where  the  eggs  are  used  for  sitting.  Of  course, 
where  they  have  unlimited  Grass  run,  more 
hens  may  be  allowed  the  male  bird.  W e  are 
afraid  you  have  left  it  too  late  in  the  year  for 
successful  batching,  as  by  the  time  you  have 
got  your  birds  and  hatched  y'^ur  first  lot  of 
chicken  May  will  be  far  advanced.  It  is  use¬ 
less  expecting  late  batched  birds  to  mature  into 
fine  specimens.  February  or,  at  latest,  March 
is  the  light  time  for  batching  Brahmas.  We 
should  procure  the  hens  from  one  good  breeder 
and  the  cock  from  another,  so  that  (here  be  no 
relationship.  Do  not  go  in  for  cheap  stock 
birds.  It  is  nonsense  to  im^ine  that  you  can 
breed  good  birds  for  anything  but  the  best  of 
parents,  and  these  latter,  like  every  other  mar¬ 
ketable  domestic  live  stock,  are  sure  to  fetch 
their  value.  If  you  gave  lOs.  each  for  the 

pullets  and  £  I  for  the  cock  you  ought  to  obtain  _ _ 

good  birds,  but  even  at  that  price  do  not  1  a  ukICULAS.  -hiice  sturdy  ]tlar.ts  from 
imagine  you  are  going  to  get  prize  winners.!.^  choice  coU*»cti'^n  of  3«  dowa  :6  ir  9i. :  3.  (^ 


decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  fit  for 
laying  stock,  except  in  very  small  quantities. 
We  should  give  three  meals  a  day  in  your  case, 
as  the  birds  have  no  chance  of  picking  up  any¬ 
thing,  but  the  mid-day  meal  must  only  be  a 
slight  one,  say  half  a  handful  of  light  grain  per 
head.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  time  taken  by 
the  Andalusian  hen  in  laying,  as  although  two 
hours  and  a  half  is  certainly  a  long  time  to  be 
on  the  nest,  yet  as  long  as  she  does  lay  and 
looks  none  (he  worse  for  it,  you  had  better  let 
well  alone.— Awdalubiak. 


ToanR 

hothfred  irtth  vermVor  White^h  the  nests  snd  put  « 
little  carbolic  acid  in  the  whitewash  or  use  ‘  .‘Manilas, 
which  can  be  had  from  almost  any  chemist.  Or  ho  n.ay 
have  rata  about ;  W  so,  use  some  cement  and  broken  Rlasa 
to  stop  any  holes  that  may  be  found.  —  R.  T.  Kkckitt. 

Cochin  fowls.— I  keep  pore  bred  bnff  Cochins,  and 
this  year  find  that,  although  my  hens  at  first  laid  dark- 
brown  eggs,  now  the  eggs  are  quite  light  and  not  at^ 
like  uiual  Cochin  eggs.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  why  this 
is?  I  keep  my  hens  In  a  large  run,  part  of  which  Is 
covered  In.  and  they  have  plenty  of  green  food  every 
day.- Toby 


GoodThings&Good  Plants 


^EW^GERANIDMS  of 


Ida 


--  Walters.  Octavls,  Mis.  Robeiuon.  Aleidoi.  Hecmlnius, 
Omphalc,  Orrttea,  Dapboa.  Is.  3d-  each,  the  set  for  8s. ;  cut¬ 
tings  hair  price.  _  _  _ 

lGfcW~DOUBLK  JNAb'lUKrilTM,  now  ready, 

is  as  double  as  a  Rose.  No  amat  jur  should  he  without 
this  ohstn^g  plant  Three  pUots  Is.  :  Ss  6 1.  pnr  _ 

■KrEW^BUTTLONS,  1883  (Gouiw). -Kmperor. 

i.s  Lustrous.  Scarlet  Oem,  purpurea.  Brilliant  Kini  of 
Roa«^.  is.  M.  each,  7a  6d.  the  set ;  12  ch'*lce  selected  kiuds. 
4<  ;6  2s  6d. 


THB  ivro  BEST  WINDOW  ] 

1  liidiimi  aefoetnii  and 


CTARDT  ORCHIDS.— 12  choice  k — 

JU.  inf  sixeioeiat  taaiinatiMafl 

for  a^F.  W.  d  H.  ■TAWftFIBLD,  Bala  asar  ■ 


T  ABOE-FLOWKRBD/ 

ij  PelargonhuDS ;  the 
Six  good  kinds,  free.  tmUA  •••»«• 
RTAyaynCI-D  Bala  . 

JJEVt  CATALOGUE  OK  FERNS  for  H 


^iaUalalofue  In  tbenUtef 
this  Uatsiofuo  u  declared  hy  high  s^hait;olilii|, 
rotnerti 


p«i«d  specially  for 
Perns  ' 


TTaKIKOATED-LBAVED  plants,  ku 

Y  ISs.  per  100  4s.  per  dozen  M.  sa«h.-HaaijiM 

*  vsi  ’  '  '  *  ■  '' 

SS 


sorts  in’ciudlnc  serertl  variegated  leaved.  Dd'-inJ 
doublawhlU  double,  variaf  alcdjeaved ;  Hydn^^ 

bud;;  k 


Jasminum  fruUeans  and  offloinale; 
semper  11 .  and  Thunbergl ;  ^  b«l 

ball ;  Per  winkle,  cetr  silver  leaved  snd  doaWe  n 
Lilac,  white.  *c  ,  Ac. ;  12  vara  line  vartegu^lemd 
planta  Aa.  Aa  ;  Vienna,  dwarf,  aed  ^osdm  Osa 
l^mburas  In  vars..  variegated  and  otben,  stmii.Ti 
strong,  dll.  dozen  ;  Fan  Paln^lOa  doz*  n :  allarntp^ 
IL  BoAmELZBE  a  OO  .  7lTWat«ioo Street Wsriw 
on  own  roots  and  grafred-  VloUta  fineit  shit  ladN 
Paniiea  tingle  named  Dahlias.  Hollybo^  flpsstMaJ 


Pani  lea  tingle  nami _ — 

HOMEl 

THE  “  ORCHESTRONE” 

Price  2a.  each,  or  26  Stamps.  Csniigill 
A  ImntfbOm 


We  certainly  think  the  Bralima  fowl  in  many 
respects  superior  to  the  Cochin,  although  it  is 
closely  allied  to  that  variety.  Perhaps  its 
greatest  superiority  is  as  a  table  fowl,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  a  better  layer 
You  appear  surprUed  that  there  are  not  more 
than  two  varieties  of  the  Brahma,  whereas  there 
are  quite  half  a  dozen  of  the  Cochin,  all  vary¬ 
ing  in  colour  of  plumage.  Wo  hope  fanciers 
will  never  attempt  to  produce  so  mauy  with  the 
Brahma,  it  only  means  sacrifice  of  general 
utility.— Anda  lusian. 

Siok  poultry. — A’.  — The  first  case  men¬ 
tioned  by  you^in  which  the  hen  mopes  about 
and  refuses  to  eat,  is,  unless  any  signs  of 
disease  are  present,  that  of  consumption.  The 
most  general  cause  of  this  debility  aud  wasting 
avt  ay  is  found  in  breeding  from  the  same  stock 
year  after  year.  Therefore  if  you  desire  to 
prevent  your  chickens  from  all  going  the  same  I  Kon«g  Albert 
way,  you  will,  before  batching  more,  procure  a 
little  fresh  blood,  say  a  cockerel  or  two,  from 
some  other  breeder.  Chronic  cough  or  cold  often 
ends  in  the  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  victim. 

We  should  confine  the  hen  in  a  warm,  dry  place, 
and  give  half  a  teaspoonfol  of  Parrish’s  chemical 
food  (any  chemist  will  supply  it)  morning  and 
evening.  Feed  on  the  very  best,  including  meat 
or  chopped  egg— in  fact,  anything  which  you 
think  Will  strengthen  the  bird.  The  second 
case,  in  which  a  cold  is  very  apparent  by  the 
rattling  in  the  throat,  will  probably  end  in  con¬ 
sumption.  Treat  as  above,  adding  a  little 
glycerine  and  nitric  acid  to  the  drinking  water. 

Give  soft  food  only,  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
cayenne  pepper.—  ANDALUSIAN. 

Leg  weakness  in  fowls.— The  peculiar 
growth  of  the  scales  on  the  legs  of  your  fowls, 
which  stood  out  and  formed  knotty  lumps  just 
above  the  feet,  was  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
leg  weakness  or  rheumatism.  It  is  a  disease 
called  Elephantiasis,  and  is  the  work  of  an 
insect  under  the  scales.  It  is  not  at  all  dan¬ 
gerous,  end,  unless  appearance  be  studied,  may 
be  left  alone.  It  is,  however,  easily  cured  by 
first  washing  the  feet  well  in  strong  soda  water 
and  soft  soap,  using  a  nail  brush  freely,  and 
picking  off  with  the  fingers  all  pieces  of  scales 
which  come  off  easily.  Then  anoint  well  with 
sulphur  ointment,  or  a  preparation  known  as 
“  Foster’s  ointment.”  Two  or  three  such  treat- 
men  ta  will  generally  effect  a  cure.— Anda LU* 

BIAN. 

Fowls  not  layinif.— IF.— We  can  only 
suggest  that  the  fowls  you  purchased  were  old 
ones,  or  you  would  snrel^^itave  obtainedfmore 
eggs  from  jpullete  when  oi^  tfa^k^an 
lay.  Your  feeding  is  verV-^wd; 
well  to  ^ivpbqt  l|ttle  or  non?  of  >fai^eS^e  are 


choice  collection  of  zltiimz _ 

VriiW  NASTUtt.TlllMr  flame,  .luitc  a 

iv  novelty,  brillUnl  eezrlet  bloom'*  zt  every  point. 
Thl§  vwlety  is  for  trsialng _ 2  plants  Is  61. 

NEW'SlNtlLK  D  IHLIAS.— My  collectioj  of 

these  are  the  best  in  ooimieroe.  3i  doi..  6  for  la  9d. 

fl  EKAMVMS  of  Stsrliuii  Merit  -.'iO  pUnts  in 

UT  *0  varitiUp.  10*.:  25  ;  13  3s.  ;  12  Tuietles  for 

nioter  I  1  .omlou  48 .6.  2s  31  :  oottiogt  half^rlce  _ 

ATENV  FUGHbTAS,  lsS3.  now  re  toy.  -  Beauty 
IN  of  Cl  fT  '  Hsil.  !.«.»•«  R-val.  Mr«  Bright.  Mrs  King, 
lJurritt  Lye  Thomss  King  These  •  re  grand  aitditions  :  the 
8«t  4s  .  Is  each  I  (hii  als  »  supnly  the  new  FuohsiM  Prw- 
(bnl  Magnum  llonuni.  and  Mrs  Riindlo  91.  the  3  Is.  fd 
12  Cb'  ice  Djuhld  2a.  6d.,  I'JChiloe  Single  2s  6d.;  cutting* 
half  price.  _  _ 

M'AKiJUEKlTES,  Biae  Y-llow,  and  White, 
LVl  nii«  vailetic-s  Is  dr*t  .  6  1*  91,  3  Is  lleliotropts 
trheM  White  Lsdy.  and  other  cbolca  sorts  2#.  6d.  dez  ,  6 
6J.  3U.  _  _ 

IVY-LKAF 


■hlKW  IVY-LKAF  1'KLaRGOMUM^.- Cut- 

Ll  ting*  warrauU  d  to  name  —  Madamei<’rou83e,  At  ns 
Pfitzer.  Comte  de  Cholseul,  Mdlle.  f  mile  Galle  Gloire 
d'Oileans.  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Wouters.  Lucie  Lemoioe.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  M  Onbus,  Comtesse  Cholseul.  Mrs.  H  Cannell. 
“■  Three.  Is  6d.  ;  six.  2s.  ;  trelve,  3s 


■pUKGKr  Mtt-NOr.— The  vanety  here  offered 
-L  blooms  from  May  till  November ;  intense  blue,  very 
large  tru  IS.  thrives  best  in  a  shady  po  itioa  on  a  heavy  soQ 
*^h»re  nnthlng  e'se  will  thrlv**  ^s.  6d  dozen  ;  fWs  M. _ 

AKeratum, 


Plaiit, 

Liudenl,  Coleus  n»*w  kla''s, 
summer  flov-ilng  rhrjpsnthe'rums.  Is.  Pd.  dcz*n 

Flower  seeds.— (Rnuine  Bierh  in  j)enny 

ps-kets  and  upward*,  100  packets.  78.  ;  tO,  4a  ;  12,  Ip,  • 
all  post  free.  _ _ 


Vlo’onoello. 

C  arionette.  . 

The  price  of  the  Oichcstroar  places  It  wnAz  ^  . 
all  and  no  home  esn  be  dull  whete  one's  fs^*^' 
eUhtr  tnertd,  oper^tie.  dance  or  torng)  csafiuW«w'' 
as  frequtntly  as  detired 
The  Orcheatione  barmonlses  besntifullj  » 
Harp,  o»  Vir>Un  and  Is  not  affected  by  a  daait*^ 
it  is  alfo  very  oomiaotsnd  ciotiy  pclisbedOBtts 
Address  ; 

AKTIirR  FOSTKR,  SforrflU 

The  English  Orohrstrone  Coattaw. 
Works:  WOOD  OREBN.  LOND^ 


t/EvcBbiN  A,  Ice  Plant,  Akcd 
V  Liudenl,  Coleus  n»*w  kln-'s,  Ivobepa  b*ft  dark  blue. 


Iro-ine 


£1  S, 


J  -A.  M 

FLORIST  AND  8KF.D3MAN, 

South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

Is)  PALKbTo  FLOWER  SEEDs,  poet  free 
Is.,  inolnding  Asters,  Stroks,  Ba'sams,  Nem 


Canterbury  Bell  ^sUSower,  Pbloz  Drummondi.  Cyanut 
minor.  Mignonette,  Scarlet  Linum,  Nastuitiumi,  Ac— 8.  B. 
CROSS,  440.  Borough  Road,  Birkenhead 


QUtTON’SCLUSTEKCUCUM  BEK  PLANT?, 
W  8d.  each ;  Tomato  plants.  28.  per  doz.  (largo) ;  Astw, 
Btooks,  Phlox.  Cyanns  minor.  Marigold,  Nicotlana  tfflnip,  M. 


Btooks,  Phlox.  Cyanns  minor.  Marigold, - 

per  doz.:  great  variety  of  bedding  ^snts  cheap ;  Palms  Lstz- 
nia  boibonioa,  3  feet  high.  3*.  to  clear :  all  oarriage  free.- 
S.  B  CROSS.  Pen»by  Nu’sery,  Borough  Road.  Birkenhead. 


9^  DEVONSHIRE  FERNS,  named  varieties, 


irietiee. 
e  oultnrsl 


for  la.  6d.,  larger  plant*  6d  extra,  with  separi 
instructions  for  each  sort,  and  partioulare  of  the  soil  it  grows 
best  in.  suitable  for  pots  or  outdoor  culture.  Mallen-h«ir 
(Aspleninm  Trichomanes),  black  Maideu  hair  (Asplenlam 
Adiantum  nigrum).  Plants  with  good  crowns  and  roots  and 
initmotions.  Is.  per  dozen.  All  securely  packed  in  strong 
box,  post  free.- JAMES  OOILVIE.  Barnstaple. 

King's  New  Coleuses  for  1884.  Now  ready 
ELLEN  TERRY,  Kli>t  class  Certificate  R.H.S.,  qui'o 
new  in  colour,  very  distinct,  5s.  each. 

HENRY  IRVING,  First-class  Certificate  R.II..S. 

richest  coloured  variety  yet  raised,  5s.  each. 

J.  L  TOOLE,  very  novel  in  colour,  quite  the  gem,  5s. 
each. 

J.  K  can  suprly  nice  plants  of  his  most  popular  varieties  of 
1881,  1882.  snd  18Uat6a  per  dozen,  post  free,  which  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  most  lovely  Coleuses  in  oullivat:oj. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade  Cash  with  order.  List  of - _ -  - 

Coleuses  on  application.^— Address  J/^-.^KINCL,  Seed  j  GREENHOUSES 
""  ’  ‘  101  Green  h  ouses  frem 


Gboaer  and  Florin*-,  ^wsham.  Aylevtniry, 


SUdrATML  I 


The 

aud  chwsKt 
thst  any 

vrhb  wt  ttaif  n'^ 

thns  ftae 

become* 
practicil  a-Ptiws 
uarnU$  a  a;*?  V*'- >■ 
The  f 

ihat  ‘he 

may  V.-  der;-  s  5^^* 

plaintive  aa  the  Flute,  or 


DOG  BISCUl 


BUY 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUHtfl^^- 
SAVE  EXORBITANT  PROFITS. 

MEAT  DOG  BISCUITS.. 

PLAIN 


.  tt.  -  i 

Qaantities  of  8  owt.  and  upwards,  li- 
Terms  :  Cash  on  Delivery 
The  above  are  wabraktxd  made  hca  to 
■omn  materials,  the  fl\>ur  being  pcfciirif  t** 
our  fine  sbipbiscuite. 

Free  on  rail  at  Liverpool,  or  CARRlAOl  ri®  ■  W 
in  the  kingdom,  la  6d.  per  cwt  ez'ra 


HENRY  WRIGHT&Ci 


(Late  Wright  and  SonthelL) 

EsUbllshed  1810. 

SHIP  BISCUIT  MAMFACTrBE 

LI-WE  UFOOL , 

W»*.:  , 

MA»  msowK  m^^ 

L  tree  by  naraeb  post,  U. 


PVEK\ _ _ 

Lj  iDg  Tools,  tree  by  paroeb  post,  U. 
TOOL  OO..  Aston.  Birmingham. 


CLATS 

PEKTIIISB 


Is  the  Manure  that  is  u*ed  by  all 
Nurserymen,  Market  Growers,  and  uw* 
throughout  the  United  Kingdoifi- 
7lba  14  lbs.  Wlb*.  ' 

Pkts.  Is,,  bags  2s.  6d.  48  6d  /s.  6d.LS-^ 


CLAY  &  LBVBSIiBY, 
Ttmple  Mill  Lane, 

iEENHOUSES  FOR  EVERY  WF 

Greonhousee  frem  70a,  comj^tA  jfl 


Tropmolum, 

DKNER,  JiUnaddl,  Arnaagh. 


URBANA-CHA'i^'^ 


per  scut.  Illustrate  lisah 

HORTICULTURAL  WOBJt^  ^ 


,  YorKtliire. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


Nonpareil,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Northern  Spy,  Fearn’e  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Dutch  Mignonne,  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Cocking  Applet.— ‘k\ir\A\/OTi^  Annie  Elisabeth, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield, 
Monk’s  Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini,  Stone’s 
Apple,  Blenheim  Orange,  Kentish  Fillbasket, 
Striped  Beaufin,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Wamer’a 
King,  Norfolk  BeauQn,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
EcklinvUle  Seedling,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Small’s  Admirable,  Bedfordshire  Foundling, 
Cox's  Pomona.  Hoary  Morning,  Northern  Green¬ 
ing,  R>mer,  Winter  Majetin,  M6re  de  Manage, 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans.  E.  Hobday. 


GASDEJ^IJiQ  ILLJJSTBJ-TkD _ [Afml  26.  1884. 

D  Ibe  mad«  «.d  .nffidenUy  ripened  to  jield  .  •honldnot  be  deferr^  ^ 

*  I  ..  t  « _ X _ 1 _ _ 3  VAUiiAr  A.rA  attt  to  become  twisted  and  bcoarexi.  For 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CULTURE  OF  GARDENIAS. 
Gabdenia  intermedia  is  the  variety  in  most 
general  cultivation.  Whether  the  name  is 
correct  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  so  far  truly 
descriptive,  that  G.  intermedia  is  about  midway 
in  size  between  G.  Fortune!  and  G.  florida.  G. 
Fortune!  is  without  doubt  the  noblest  Gardenia 
in  cultivation  ;  but  then,  as  a  rule,  it  blooms  but 
sparsley,  yielding  but  one  flower,  while  inter¬ 
media  or  florida  will  yield  a  dozen.  G  florida  is 
also  most  floriferous,  but  it  is  too  small  for  the 
present  fashion  for  button-holes.  When  the  latter 
return,  as  they  probably  will,  to  their  normal 
and  more  reasonable  dimensions,  G.  florida,  and 
even  radicans — the  latter  now  so  seldom  seen — 
will  probably  have  a  great  future  before  them  as 
button-hole  flowers.  For  the  present,  however, 
G.  intermedia,  which  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
in  purity  and  fragrance  as  well  as  in  size,  is  in 
full  fashion.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  size  of  flower  as  well  as  floriferous  ness  are 
to  a  very  large  extent  matters  of  culture.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  self-same  sort  in 
different  gardens  of  widely  different  sizes.  A 
liberal  reginien  develops  size;  a  starving  one 
d  warfs  it  more  in  the  matter  of  Gardenias  than 
in  regard  toother  flowers.  Apart  from  rich  soils 
or  stimulating  manures,  even  the  mere  addition 
or  witholding  of  heat  and  moisture  may  enlarge 
or  cut  down  the  size  of  Gardenia  blooms  one- 
half  or  more.  The  particular  question  of  the 
most  suitable 

Temperatube 

for  Gardenias  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  settled 
within  20°.  In  other  words,  the  most  successful 
cultivators  range  from  to  90°.  With  a  moist 
atmospere  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  excessive.  With  a  semi- 
saturated  atmosphere  it  is  a  fact  difl^cult  to 
overheat  Gardenias,  and  time  is  gained  as  well 
as  size  developed  under  what  may  be  called  a 
forcing  treatment.  Gardenias  also  seem  fllled 
with  a  fuller  fragrance  when  thus  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  a  high 
temperature  apart  from  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
specially  injurious,  and  results  in  bud  dropping 
and  heavy  crops  of  scale,  spider,  or  mealy  bog. 
Flowering. 

Floriferoosness  is  also  largely  a  matter  of 
manipulation  of  culture.  Gardenia  blooms 
should  never  be  cut  with  their  branches  attached, 
but  each  picked  off  separately,  and  for  this 
obvious  reason.  It  is  the  natural  habit  of 
Gardenia  shoots  to  produce  three  or  more  shoots 
from  the  base  of  each  flower  bud;  cut  the 
flower  with  its  branch  and  all  these  are  removed.' 
Pick  the  flower  out  with  its  elongated  leaves 
intact,  and  the  whole  of  these  shoots  grow  into 
flowering  branchlets  furnished  with  a  terminal 
flower-bud.  By  careful  attention  to  this  appa¬ 
rently  small  matter,  Garderia  plants  advance  in 
proliferonsness  by  the  rapid  leaps  and  bounds  of 
multiples,  by  threes  or  more.  Thus  the  one  shoot 
becomes  three,  the  three  nine,  the  nice 
twenty-seven,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  are 
flowers  not  only  multiplied,  but  the  plants  ad¬ 
vance  in  bulk.  Nor  is  this  process  of  multipli¬ 
cation  only  repeated  once  a  year,  but  twice. 
For  the  whole  tendency  of  the  present  high  and 
forcing  culture  of  Gardenias  is  to  compel  the 
plants  to  yield  two  crops  a  year  instead  of  one, 
as  well  as  to  have  both  crops  finer  and  more 
plentiful  than  they  used  to  be.  In  relation  to 
this 

Second  Crops  of  Bloom, 
the  saving  of  time  incidental  to  high_^d  forc¬ 
ing  culture  becomes  of  tbe  ^eatest/impm^rcc. 
For  example,  assuming  the  first  oroV^lflj^erj 
to  be  gat^red  in  March,  a  supply  of  wood  may< 


be  made  and  suffidenUy  ripened  to  vield  a  should  not  ^  ^ 

Kcond  crop  in  September  and  October.  Neither  are  apt  to  become  twuted  and  bK^en.  For 

is  it  found^in  practice  that  the  autumn  or  winter  ^beUishment 

bloom  seriously  lessens  or  injures  the  spring  DielytTM  are  very  ^ 

floweringof  the  plants.  The  demand  for  Gar-  arranged  In  masses  in  the  consemtory. 

dwi^  his  now  become  so  great  that  no  doubt  most  effective 

a  oonUnuous  supply  will  have  to  be  forthcoming,  flowering  wreaths  is  to  ^ 

Cultivation,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ciently  elevated  for  the  eye  to  view  them  fr^ 
vet  reached  this  stage,  though  it  is  seldom  that  below.  At  Eastertide  we  have  bad  7W  or  8^ 
ritray  ^^rdenia  bloom  cinnot  be  found  in  plants  aU  in  full  flower  at  one  tune.  Thoec  whe 
^J^^Garderor  other  markets.  But  the  chief  have  a  stock  of  it  should  pnze  Hand  ^wa 
seasons  at  present  are  the  early  spring  and  late  quantity  of  it  in  pots.  If  any  injory  axiaes.  it 
autumn,  and  it  is  a  wondrous  advance  on  the  i«  done  after  the  flowCTing 
ancient  culture  of  these  plants,  that  resulted  as  stead  of  the 

a  rule  in  a  scanty  supply  of  blooms  once  a  year,  gradually  hardened  off,  the  planto  are 
to  have  forced  them  to  yield  two  plentiful  planted  out  regwdless  of  the  weather,  or,  what 
LvLu  wUhin  the  twilve  months,  m  is  still  worse  lirid  u^n  their  sides  and  kept  in 

several  respects,  too,  this  second  harvest  an  unnaturally  dry  state. 

is  better  M  well  as  more  valuable  than  As  regards  soil,  a  mixture  of  good  loam  wnh 
the  first  *  The  first  is  very  apt  to  come  in  with  a  little  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  peat  answers  ^- 
a  rush.  There  is  a  prodigality  of  Gardenias  sue-  mirably.  the  last  t^ee 
ceeded  by  a  famine,  the  flowers  seemingly  pre-  of  the  bulk  of  the  .  ^®“ 

fering  to  run  in  abreast  in  battalions  many  borders  the  soil  should  be  light  and  fnable 
hundreds  strong.  We  have  a  magnificent  feast  * 

of  Gardenias,  succeeded  sometimes  within  a  short  — — —  ■ 

time  by  a  complete  fast.  A  good  deal  may  be  CAMELLIAS  AFTER  FLOWERING, 

done  to  prolong  the  feast  by  having  several  march,  April,  and  May  are  the  months  durieg 

small  pits  or  houses  instead  of  one  larger  one,  ^^ich  the  majority  of  Camellias  make  their 
as  well  as  by  growing  Gardenias  in  pots.  But  grow  and  form  their  bloom  bods,  and  the 

them  how  or  where  we  may.  Gardenias  have  a  ®  .  .  .  ,  - - - - — u- 


as  well  as  by  growing  Gardenias  in  pots.  But  grow  and  form  their  bloom  buds,  and  the 

them  how  or  where  we  may.  Gardenias  have  a  more  luxuriant  and  substantial  we  can  make 
strong  tendency  to  bloom  abreast  in  the  spring,  growths  now  the  greater  in  both  quantity 

But  in  autumn  this  inconvenient  tendency  is  blooms  be.  A  proper  condition 

far  less  pronounced,  and  the  plants  unfold  their  jg  main  promoters  of  suc- 

harvest  of  sweetness  and  beauty  in  a  more  without  which  other  attentions  vrill  prove 

leisurely  way,  extending  it  over  two  months  or  unavailing.  I  must,  therefore,  esp^ally  ire- 
more.  The  adranUges  of  this  habit  of  con-  all  who  desire  to  have  their  Camellia 

tinuous  blooming  in  the  autumn  or  winter  can  plants  in  the  finest  possible  condition  the  necef* 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  looking  to  their  roots  at  the  outset,  sod 

is  nothing  more  than  liberal  diet  and  forcing  ^y  proper  attention  afterwards  success  will 

conditions  of  temperature  and  atmosphere  need-  ensured.  While  making  its  growth  we  know 
ful  to  insure  this  double  harvest  of  Gardenia  hard-wooded  plant  which  will  stand  water- 

blossoms  within  the  year  ?  Yes,  a  rest  is  need-  ^  ^uut  more  freely  than  the  Camellias, 

ful,  and  some  cultivators  also  think  a  lightening  where  the  drainage  is  in  good  working  order 
of  the  spring  loati  of  hloom  useful  in  adding  to  ghould  be  appUed  unstintingly.  Whether 

the  numbers  and  size  of  the  autumnal  ones.  ^  planted  out,  aridity  at  the  rooU  or  in 

Whether  this  is  needful  or  would  prove  useful  atmosphere  is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magei- 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  plants.  uf  Camellias.  The  soil  in  which 

Where  these  are  vigorous  and  in  robust  Camellias  luxuriate  is  never  really  dry  at 
condition  the  dual  crop  does  not  seem  to  hurt  1^^^.  ^et  during  the  growing 

them.  As  to  the  so-called  rest,  it  is  only  com-  ggason,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  me  if  the 
parative.  The  plants  should  be  kept  somewhat  jg^ves  could  be  kept  wet  night  and  day  at  thu 
cooler  and  drier  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  it  they  are  heavily  syringed  moralrg 

Much  more  air  should  also  be  given  during  the  evening,  and  the  ground  underneath  ia 

resting  period.  This  tends  to  harden  and  con-  ^i^^ys  humid — indeed,  almost  steaming.  Under 
solidate  the  growth  of  embryo  flower  buds,  and  these  conditions  the  young  growths  are  pro- 
also  makes  them  more  sensitive  to  respond  to  in  clusters  of  from  four  to  a  dozen, 

heat  and  moisture  when  these  are  given,  so  that  ^  ^  quiH^  in  length  from  8  inches  to  12 

really  time  is  saved  and  not  lost  in  the  forcing  inches,  and  all  with  at  least  one  and  many  with 
of  Gardenias  by  an  interregnum  of  rest  between,  ^^g  gi ^  bloom  buds.  One  or  other  of  half  a 
The  question  of  tottom-heat  or  no  heat  for  Gar-  jo^en  plants  in  the  conservatory  begin  to  open 
denias  may  bo  said  to  bo  still  in  suspense.  They  blooms  in  October,  as  they  did  last  year, 

are  equally  well  grown  and  bloomed  without  and  i^  ^pnl  there  is  still  some  fine  bloom* 

with  bottom-heat.  In  all  oases,  however,  in  Qp^ning.  Where  many  cut  flowers  are  in  demand 

which  the  harvests  of  bloom  are  expected  from  ^  good  supply  of  Camellia  blooms  is  very  accept- 
the  same  plants  within  the  year  bottom-heat  plants  are  well  worth  all  the 

should  be  provided.  Bottom-heat,  in  fact,  may  attention  we  can  give  them  during  the 
be  said  to  be  the  very  key  of  the  position  of  a  Orawino  Season 

rapid  and  safe  start.  With  the  roots  sufficiently  u-  t  A\Tt 

moist  and  in  vigorous  health  a  bottom-heat  of  as  well  as  at  ^  other  times.  ^ 

from  76°  to  86°  may  not  only  be  applied  with  and  insects  should  cleared  off  the  old  wood 
safety,  but  with  the  happiest  results  in  hasten-  before  the  young  growtlm  have  made  much  pro- 
ing  Sie  development  of  the  buds  and  their  full  gress.  When  in  bloom  it  is  difficult  to 
exWsion  with  ^rfect  blooms.  D.  them  without  blemishing  the  flowers  As  a 

expanaou  wiui  operation  has  to  be  stopped  during  the 

- -  flowering  season,  and  then  the  plants  sometimes 

■niRT  YTRAS  IN  POTS.  become  unclean ;  in  all  such  cases  it  is  well  to 

DIELYTUAS  UN  ruio  have  them  thoroughly  cleaned  before  the  young 

Dielytra  spectabilis  (sometiraM  caUed  the  j^e  f^edL  Singing  is  one  of  the  surest 

Bleeding  Hwt)  may  ^  said  to  ^  ^  jjays  of  cleaning  theml  but  it  is  rather  tediooi, 

most  useful  hardy  pl^ts  we  have,  and  one  T  insects  are  not  very  hard  and 

especially  suited  for  ^t  culture,  though  even  in  sy ringings  will  remove  the  greater 

the  coldest  parts  of  Yorkshire  it  flowers  freely  ^^g  Camellias  which  are 

outdoors.  It  is,  however,  of  ^  ®  nlanted  out  of  course  they  are  stationary,  and 

plant  I  am  going  to  spe^.  The  to  ^rmoved  intoLiy  I^ticulm^ 

have  it  in  flower  is  from  Febru^  to  the  end  of  ^“^is  nee^^  nS  drawbW  against  their  per- 
April.  Itis  a  plant  that  dislikw  ovei^forei^.  feet  developm^^  wUl  just  grow  m 

under  which  it  ^  freely  and  more  satisfactorily  in  an  ordinary 

pcarance.  To  have  it ^  gg  greenhouse  or  conservatory  than  in  any  vinery  or 

strong  and  healthy,  PJ  b^^gg  “f  hot,  steaming  place.  When  the  plants  are  inpoU 

trusses  of  ite  j^culiar  or  boxes,  they  are  generally  shifted  into  some 

flowers  in  abundance.  I  lants  of  it  to  fomng  growth  different  from 

should  be  lifted  from  the  l“  ^g  that  in  which  they  have  been  blooming,  but  a 

weather,  as  if  frosty  both  its  mowns  should  always  be  avoided  in  each 

thick  root,  will  be  broken.  When  Rf ^  Thwe  l«  no  denying  that  Camellias  will 

and  allowed  plonty  of  ^tmdy  make  long  shoots  in  a  close  heated,  shady  atmos- 

growth  the  “terns  become  strong  and  sturdy  ^  f  the  finest  flowering  plants  wUl  never 

-^^e  not  liaWe  to  j  ge  pridu  place.  A  temperature  of 
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no3t  Bailable  to  the  sabstantial  growth  and 
lerfect  development  of  the  wood  and  bade  of 
he  Camellia.  A  liberal  admisaion  of  freah  air 
}Q  fine  days  doea  them  much  good,  as  the  growth 
3  then  rendered  firm  from  the  first,  and  its 
horoagh  ripeniog  early  in  the  season  is  an  ab- 
wlate  certainty.  Apart  from  securing  plenty  of 
RTood  and  bads,  the 

Bipeninq  op  the  Wood 
LS  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  too  much  at¬ 
tention  cannot  be  given  to  this,  as  imperfectly 
opened  flowers  and  bads  dropping  prematnrely 
are  some  of  the  resalts  of  dealing  with  unripe 
wood.  It  is  now  many  years  since  one  of  our 
Camellia  plants  was  shaded  daring  the  growing 
season,  and  the  advantages  of  fall  exposure  to 
the  ana  at  this  stage  has  been  prored  to  as  over 
and  o?er  again.  At  first  we  were  half  afraid 
that  the  plants,  and  particularly  the  young 
tender  growths,  would  be  scorched  and  ruined, 
bat  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  healthy  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  the  wood  was  shorter 
jointed  and  the  leaves  thicker  and  deeper  green 
thin  we  could  manage  to  get  them  in  the  shade. 
In  the  case  of  shaded  plants  the  sun  often  plays 
sail  havoc ;  those  in  charge  of  them  are  generally 
very  particular  in  shading  them  at  first,  bat  by- 
and-by  when  more  exposed  the  tender  leaves 
nourished  in  the  shade  become  blotched  and 
spotted  by  the  sun  or  throngh  exposure  to 
draughts  There  is  nothing  more  satisfactory 
than  sturdy  growth  produced  in  the  full  heat  of 
the  sun  and  with  plenty  of  clean  water  at  the 
roots.  With  the  latter  in  proper  order  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  The  earliest  wood  will,  as  a 
rule,  give  the  earliest  blooms,  and  when  Camellia 
flo .vers  are  wanted  in  October  and  November, 
early  growth  and  early  ripening  of  the  wood 
will  supply  these  without  much  diflBcalty.  When 
ones  the  bloom  buds  have  beea  formed  syringing 
b'uould  cease  and  more  air  should  be  given,  bat 
bat  nothing  like  a  dryer  state  of  the  roots  should 
follow.  C. 

11377.- Olematlaes  in  pots  —These  can 
be  grown  well  in  pots,  if  good  turfy  loam,  with 
some  peat,  say  a  third,  and  decayed  stable 
manure  is  added  to  the  loam.  The  plants  require 
potting  on  as  they  progress  in  development. 
For  instance,  you  would  purchase  good  plants 
with  growths  two  yards  long  in  6-inch  and 
6  inch  pots.  Before  they  start  into  growth  in 
the  spring  they  should  ^  repotted  into  8-incb 
Wts.  That  will  be  sufficient  for  that  year.  The 
following  spring  repot  them  again  into  10^-inch 
pots,  and  again  the  following  season  into  13- 
inch  pots.  If  they  do  well,  each  plant  will  produce 
namben  ef  large  handsome  flowers;  but  the 
■boots  most  be  carefully  trained  and  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light.  They  are  best  trained  to  a 
trellis  near  the  glass.— J.  D.  E. 

— “  London  Amateur  ”  will,  I  think,  find 
no  diflioalty  in  growing  Clematises  in  pots  in 
his  conservatory.  A  strong,  rich,  turfy  loam 
suits  them  best.  As  to  method  of  traininsr, 
»  balloon-shaped  wire  frame  is  the  best.  Do 
not  train  the  shoots  up  straight,  but  twine  them 
rousd  the  trellis.  Lay  in  the  shoots  pretty  close 
t^ver  the  frame  well.  A  little  manure  water 
fiwnld  be  given  onoe  a  week  after  the  flowers 
nreset-W.  Phillips,  Hoole,  Chester. 

nssi.— pfunijjif  Azaleas  — It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  prune  Indian  Azaleas,  Blthongh  it 
ony  be  done  sometimes  if  plants  have  become 
^*7  leggy.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  just  before 
^  plants  start  to  make  their  new  growth. 
^hODg  rigorons  growing  shoots  mast  bo  stopped 
•nsn  in  growth ;  they  will  then  throw  oat  two 
or  weaker  ones.  This  is  necessary  to 
the  flow  of  sap.  Sometimes  the  same 
object  is  gained  by  tying  down  a  too  vigorous 
Powth  The  plant  itself  is  trained  into  any 
^  by  tying  down,  or  tying  out  the  growths, 
be  bush  form  is  the  b^t,  as  it  is  the  most 
OituriL-J.  D.  E. 


THE  SUMMER  SNOWFLAKE. 

(LEUCOJUM  .*STIVUM  ) 

This  is  a  handsome  and  graceful  plant,  some¬ 
what  like  a  tall  and  vigorous  Snowdrop  ;  1  foot 
to  feet  high.  It  flowers  iu  spring  and  early 
summer ;  pure  white,  the  tip  of  each  petal  b^ing 
marked  with  green  both  inside  and  ont,  droop¬ 
ing,  in  a  clnster  of  four  to  eight  blooms  each 
abont  an  inch  long.  Its  leaves  are  DaflE>dil- 
like,  and  are  shorter  than  the  fiiwer-stem, 
appearing  in  winter  before  the  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  and  Sonth  Europe,  but  natu¬ 
ralised  in  Britain.  This  plant,  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  about  Woolwich  and 
Greenwich,  and  in  a  few  other  places,  is 
deserving  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  either  as 
a  border  plant  or  naturalised  with  the  more 
vigorous  kinds  of  Daffodils  in  grassy  places. 
It  grows  freely  in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  e busily 
increased  by  separation  of  the  bulbs.  The  bulbs 
can  he  obtained  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  have 
died  down. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


Mice  and  garden  orops. — Last  year  our 
^90  being  a  new  one  waisover-rnn  with  mice, 
destroyed  all  the  Crocuses.  The 
Qple  remedy  of  strewing  sawdust  over  Cro- 
and  their  favourite  foods,  soon  got 
them,  and  this  year  they  have  vanished. 
^  fowls  and  pigeons  I  found  A 
*a^dast  in  the  hc^neei  g(rt(tld  pfv 
rets.  They  dislike  the  smell  oi 


Begonias  for  bedding.— Those  who 
would  wish  to  succeed  with  tuberous  Begonias 
in  the  open  air  should  not  start  them  in  beat  or 
rely  upon  young  plants  raised  in  spring  from 
se^.  These  latter  will  bloom  fairly  well,  but 
not  with  sufficient  freedom  to  render  them 


gonias;  they  do  not  like  it;  rather  mix  a  few 
handfuls  of  some  fertiliser  with  the  soil — some 
powerful,  yet  safe  stimulant.— 0.  B. 

11372.— Lobelias  for  oattings.— These 
are  readily  propagated  in  that  way;  indeed, 
by  no  other  means  can  the  stock  be  kept  true. 
Take  the  cuttings  off  by  catting  the  young 
growths  nnddr  a  leaf ;  cut  off  the  three  lower 
leaves  on  each  catting,  and  insert  them  in  fine 
sandy  soil.  They  strike  very  freely  in  a  hotbed. 
Peach  blossoms  on  a  wall  require  protection, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  patting  up  some  screen 
canvas.  Both  top  and  bottom  shonld  be  bound 
round  with  strong  tape  or  matting.  Stout  poles 
should  be  laid  in  a  sloping  position  against  the 
wall,  the  thick  end  to  be  inserted  a  foot  in  the 
ground,  the  other  end  being  nailed  to  the  wall 
under  the  coping.  One  side  of  the  protecting 
material  should  be  nailed  to  the  wall  under  the 
coping  also.  The  poles  alluded  to  may  ho 
4  yards  apart  and  2  feet  6  iuches  from  the  base 
of  the  wall.  A  stout  piece  of  string  should  he 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  poles  to  fasten  round 
the  protecting  miterial  when  it  is  rolled  up. 
When  it  is  let  down,  one  nail  to  each  pole  will 
be  suffijiont  to  hold  it  in  its  place. — J.  D.  E. 

ll3o3  —Hardy  flowers  for  border.- 
As  the  border  is  not  a  large  oue  the  flowers 
might  be  vary  choice.  In  open  winters  as  the 
last,  the  Heart's-ea-e  (Pansies)  flower  all  through 
the  winter,  and  by  a  little  managenient  they 


Group  of  Bummer  Suowflake  (Lencojum  wstivum)  on  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery. 


really  effective,  neither  will  they  come  into 
flower  until  quite  late  in  the  season.  Young 
plants  should  be  set  out  in  good  soil  in  June,  so 
that  they  make  good  growth,  and  the  following 
year  they  will  be  in  prime  condition  for  bedding 
out.  Started  in  heat,  they  require  much  care  in 
hardening  off,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever 
so  robust  or  grow  away  with  such  freedom  as 
when  allowed  to  start  naturally.  It  is  also  a 
bad  plan  to  pot  the  tubers,  as  more  labour  and 
worse  results  are  thereby  incurred.  Most  culti¬ 
vators  consider  the  potting  of  plants  which  have 
eventually  to  be  planted  out  to  be  an  evil,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  so  in  the  case 
of  Begonias,  as  rooting  naturally  when  strong 
very  freely,  they  are  apt  to  form  coils  of  roots, 
and  the  soil  becomes  matted  with  fibres  before 
they  can  be  tamed  out  of  their  pots.  A  far 
better  plan  is  to  set  the  tubers  out  at  once  in 
good,  free,  rather  light  soil  in  a  cold  frame  in  a 
sunny  position  far  enough  apart  that  they  may 
have  room  enough  to  develop  until  the  time 
oomes  for  their  removal  into  the  open  air.  A 
frame  is  far  better  than  a  cool  greenhouse,  as 
the  lights  can  be  pushed  off  on  fine  days  and 
left  off  on  fine  nights.  Growth  thus  made  will 
not  be  so  rapid  as  when  the  plants  are  kept 
closer,  but  it  will  be  of  greater  substance  and 
in  every  way  better  fitted  to  withstand  the  vari¬ 
able  weather  we  so  often  experience  during  the 
early  summer  months.  Lifted  carefully  and 
placid  in  position  promptly,  there  will  be  no 
Ing  and  soaroely  any  oheok;  watered  in 
in|f  ho o^tn^lreather  prove  dry,  the  roote  iHU 
loid  ^^^^roond  in  the  coarse  of  loi^A 
eight  homr^  Do  not  use  raw  manure  for  Be^ 


flower  all  the  year  round.  Plant  them  in  the  front 
row.  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  for  early  spring, 
also  the  spring  and  summer  Snowflakes.  Tulips 
and  Hyacinths  are  also  very  showy  flowers  for  the 
spring  months.  A  selection  of  the  Daffodils  is 
also  indispensable.  N.  minor  and  pumilus  are 
excellent  in  the  front  row,  while  the  showy 
Codlings  and  Cream,  the  (ffiaste  and  elegant 
Poet’s  Narcissus  (single  and  double  forms),  the 
golden  N.  maxiums,  also  the  bicolor  Holfordi, 
and  the  better  form  grown  under  the  name  of 
Empress.  The  Emperor  Daffodil  is  also  very 
desirable.  A  group  or  two  of  N.  tortuosus  adds 
variety.  The  kind  named  N.  princess  is  hand¬ 
some,  and  distinct  groups  of  showy  Iris,  stately 
Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  Lapinas 
bicolor,  gorgeous  Lilies,  and  for  the  latest  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  If  the  winters  were  mild 
you  might  have  such  a  border  with  something 
or  other  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  The 
spring -flowering  Anemones  such  as  A.  nemorosa 
in  variety,  A  blanda,  the  late-flowering  A.  appe- 
nina,  the  brilliant  A.  fulgens,  and  the  summer- 
flowering  A.  alpina,  and  the  variety  sulphurea 
are  hanc^ome  border  plants. — J.  D.  E. 

Triteleias  — The  varieties  of  these  are  bnt 
few,  the  earliest  being  T.  nni flora,  which  has 
been  in  bloom  in  the  open  borders  here  for  the 
past  month,  large  clumps  of  it  making  quite  a 
show.  We  have  also  found  it  very  useful  for 
pots  for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse, 
as  when  taken  up  in  the  autum  and  kept  in 
frames  lb  fiawersatrlyian^^is^Alai^hleforassocia- 
tipg  with  PdmalRs,  ^yc!amen8,-and  other  low- 
of  taking  npthe 

and  strongest 
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should  be  selected,  and  when  they  have  done 
blooming  they  may  either  be  turned  out  in  the 
border  to  grow  on  again  for  another  year  or 
kept  in  pots ;  but  if  kept  in  pots,  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  watering  them  when  they  require  it 
so  as  to  maintain  the  leaves  fresh  till  the  time 
arrives  for  them  to  ripen  and  die  away  naturally. 
The  soil  in  which  Triteleia  uniflora  does  best 
outdoors  is  a  light  sandy  one,  and  in  this  the 
bulbs  increase  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  plants 
tlDwer  with  the  greatest  of  freedom.  T.  laxa, 
the  finest  of  all  the  genus,  is  a  real  gem,  as  it 
sands  up  large  many- flowered  heads  of  bloom 
after  the  manner  of  the  well-known  Agapanthus, 
which  in  form  and  character  they  much  resemble, 
but  in  colour  they  are  of  a  rich  Tyrian  purple, 
BO  that  altogether  they  are  very  choice,  and 
come  in  admirably  for  cutting  to  furnish  vases, 
or  for  working  op  in  bouquets.  At  present  T. 
laxa  is  somewhat  scarce,  as  unfortunately  it  is 
not  so  free  as  the  above-named,  and  is  slow  of 
increase  except  from  seed,  and  plants  raised  in 
that  way  are  some  years  before  they  are  strong 
enough  to  flower.— S. 

OhryaaDthemums  out-of-doors.— 
riant  in  a  good  soil  and  keep  the  plants  securely 
staked  from  the  first.  They  are  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  and  division  in  spring,  and  it 
is  well  to  provide  a  new  stock  every  }ear,  des¬ 
troying  the  old  stock  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  cuttings  has  been  obtained.  In  order  to  in¬ 
sure  fine  flowers,  the  soil  should  be  well  manured 
and  the  plants  freely  watered,  and  the  shoots 
should  be  reduced  to  six  for  each  plant  at  the 
utmost.  The  top  flower-bud  on  each  shoot  should 
alone  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  buds  have 
become  fairly  visible.  Though  stopping  does  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  shoots,  yet  it  causes  the 
planU  to  flower  later  than  they  would  do  if  not 
stopped.  Very  much  has  been  said  about  stop¬ 
ping.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
Chrysanthemuoii  for  out-of-doors  ought  never 
to  be  stopped.  Some  of  the  best  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  :  Early- flowering  varieties— Aureole, 
Hois  Duvall,  Bolide.  Fred  Peld,  Gold  Button, 
Nanum,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Ghromatella,  Pr6- 
cocit6,  and  St.  Mary.  Large- flowering  varieties 
— Annie  Salter,  Emblem,  White  Globe,  John 
Salter,  Sam  Weller,  Progne,  and  Prince  Alfred. 
Pompones  -  General  Canrobert,  Rose  d'Amour, 
White  Trevenoa,  Brown  Cedo  Null!,  and  Kenil¬ 
worth.— A.  E.  H. 
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Qlasshouses. 

The  earliest  tuberous  Begonias  will  now  be  fast 
approaching  the  flowering  state,  and  should 
receive  a  li^ral  amount  of  air  in  order  to  keep 
them  dwarf  and  stocky,  a  condition  that  will 
ensure  them  a  long  season  of  beauty.  Young 
Cyclamens  that  were  sown  in  autumn  will  now 
be  beat  grown  on  in  close  frames,  giving  them 
very  liberal  treatment  all  through  the  growing 
season,  when  they  will  make  fine  blooming 
plants  by  autumn.  Others  sown  early  in  spring 
will  now  require  pricking  out  into  pans  in  rich 
light  soil,  and  should  be  kept  growing  in  warm 
quarters.  Push  on  a  good  batch  of  Amarantus 
salioifolius  and  A.  tricolor ;  those  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  conservatory  by-and-by.  Attend 
carefully  to  Vallotas  now  that  they  have  com¬ 
menced  growing,  and  endeavour  to  get  a  good 
development  of  healthy  foliage  on  them.  These 
will  now  require  close  frame  treatment,  but 
expose  them  to  all  the  sunshine  possible,  to  give 
substance  to  the  foliage  and  an  early  ripeness  to 
the  bulbs.  Anyone  requiring  a  beautiful  minia¬ 
ture  basket  plant  for  a  small  conservatory  or  a 
Wardian  case  should  now  divide  Sibthorpia 
europmi  variegata,  and  place  it  in  small  baskets 
or  pans,  over  the  edges  of  which  it  will  grow 
and  show  its  beautiful  habit  and  variegation  to 
perfection.  Where  only  one  house  is  devoted 
to  stove  plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use 
of  heated  frames  for  forwarding  young  soft- 
wooded  stock. 

Most  of  the  winter-blooming  plants  will  now 
do  equally  well  in  warm  frames  as  in  the  stove. 
These  should  now  be  pushed  forward  rapidly, 
and  as  fast  as  they  fill  their  pot  with  roots  should 
be  moved  into  pots  a  size  larger.  Maintain  a 
moiit  atmosphere  around  them,  and  shade 
moderately  during  bright  weather,  closing  up 
early  on  fine  days.  Quantities  of  onUicfTi^ 
should  now  be  put  lug  these  will  ^ 

but  useful  plants  if  grown  on  freely^ring 


remainder  of  the  season.  Keep  the  different 
varieties  of  Coleus  well  up  to  the  light  and  in 
full  sun,  in  order  to  get  up  their  colour  early,  as 
they  are  among  the  most  useful  plants  for  the 
conservatory  to  succeed  the  early- forced  plants 
of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c ,  which  will  now 
soon  be  over.  Attend  to  the  pricking  out  and 
potting  on  of  young  Gloxinias  and  other  seedling 
plants  in  this  house. 

Cinerarias  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  if  of  a 
good  strain  and  well  grown,  will  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  show.  Give  Calceolarias  coming  into 
flower  an  occasional  dose  of  manure  water,  shade 
from  strong  sunshine,  and  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  round  the  plants ;  this  will  be  far 
preferable  to  excessive  root  watering  during  the 
present  dry  warm  weather.  Give  such  plants  of 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Zonal  Geraniums,  Ac.,  as  are 
well  rooted  in  fl  inch  pots  a  shift  into  6-inoh 
ones,  some  of  the  strongest  into  G-inch  ones  if 
required  so  large ;  try  to  keep  them  a  little  close 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days  after  this  operation, 
and  do  not  make  the  fresh  soil  too  wet  before 
the  roots  have  begun  to  work  in  it.  Afford 
Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and  fancy  sections  a 
light  and  airy  position,  with  exposuie  to  all  but 
the  very  strongest  sunshine ;  these  require 
abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots  on  bright 
days,  and  a  dose  of  guano  or  soot  water  twice  a 
week  will  greatly  assist  them. 

Sow  Balsams  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  keep  them 
cloEe  to  the  glass  when  up.  If  already  started, 
pot  the  plants  singly  in  fl-inoh  pots  as  soon  as 
they  have  a  pair  of  rough  leaves,  setting  them 
deeply  in  the  soil  See  that  some  nice  plants  of 
Plumbago  capensis  are  coming  on  for  summer 
flowering ;  if  they  cannot  be  planted  out  against 

wall  give  them  a  good  shift  when  well  in 
growth,  and  train  the  young  shoots  to  four  or 
five  neat  stakes  stuck  round  the  sides  of  the  pots; 
if  nicely  done  these  make  fine  specimens.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  this  plant,  also  of  Myrtles,  Acacias, 
Cytisus,  and  most  other  hard- wooded  greenhouse 
plants,  will  now  strike  very  easily  in  sandy  soil 
under  a  hand-glass  in  the  greenhouse,  or  even 
in  a  plain  wooden  box,  with  a  sheet  or  two  of 
glass  for  a  lid.  Boxes  of  Stocks,  Indian  Pinks, 
Lobelias,  P^rethrums,  and  other  half-hardy 
plants  that  have  been  pricked  off  and  are  well 
established  will  cow  do  much  better  in  cold 
frames,  with  plenty  of  air  on  fine  days,  than  in 
an  even  moderately  warm  house. 

Ferns. — These  will  now  bo  throwing  up  a 
mass  of  young  fronds,  which  must  be  carefully 
watched,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
spoiled  in  their  upward  course  by  becoming  en¬ 
tangled  with  the  old  fronds.  The  centres  should 
be  kept  well  opened  out  while  the  young  fronds 
are  developing.  Large  supplies  of  water  will 
now  be  required  by  all  kinds  growing  freely, 
and  the  tree  varieties  will  require  their  stems 
damping  several  times  daily  during  hot  weather 
Plants  growing  in  baskets  will  require  more 
attention  than  those  in  pots,  as  the  air,  having 
full  access  to  the  outside  of  the  baskets,  quickly 
dries  them  up.  Among  the  finest  kinds  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  baskets  are  Goniopblebium  subauricula- 
tum,  Asplenium  candatum,  and  A.  Serra. 
Among  the  smaller  growing  sorts  suitable  for 
baskets  may  be  named  the  different  varieties  cf 
Adiantums ;  those  that  form  underground 
rhizomes  are  the  best,  as  they  quickly  travel  to 
all  parts  of  the  baskets,  and  soon  form  a  perfect 
ball  of  delicate  verdure.  Two  of  the  freest 
growers  in  this  way  are  A.  assimile  and  A.  ama- 
bile  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  all 
the  Adiantums  for  a  basket  is  A.  lunulatum. 


Flower  Oarden. 

General  work. — Lawns  should  be  mown 
and  grass  verges  clipped.  Apart  from  the  un¬ 
tidy  aspect  of  uncut  edgings,  it  is  desirable  to 
cut  these  regularly  to  prevent  seeding  Grasses 
making  we^y  walks,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Grass  margins  of  shrubbery  clumps 
Continue  to  plant  out  all  the  hardy  section  of 
bedding  plaints,  also  thin  out  hardy  annuals 
sown  in  the  open  borders,  and  plant  ont  those 
sown  in  warmth.  Stake  Sweet  Peas  and  make 
another  rowing.  Place  in  sheltered  positions, 
easy  of  protection,  ont  of  doors  all  the  hardiest 
kinds  of  bedding  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Ageratnms,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Ao ,  which  will 
allow  of  the  potting  on  of  recently  struck  plants 
'  the  same  kinds,  and  also  the  tender  sorts. 
Coleus,  Amarantus,  Iresine,  and  sced- 


ROCK  garden  and  hardy  FERNEKT.-^riok 
off  seed  vessels  and  decayed  flowers  horn  tU 
earlier  flowering  plants,  and  keep  the  whole  tm 
from  weeds.  Conch  Grass  and  hpergola  vt  it 
this  season  very  troublesome,  and  unless  dtt- 
troyed  betimes  quickly  overrun  the  weaktr 
growing  plants.  The  dwarf  Phloxes,  Aohrieu&i, 
Myosotis,  Omf  halodes,  and  two  or  three  Tsrieuti 
of  Saxifrages  are  now  finely  in  flower,  but, hand¬ 
some  as  they  are,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  encroach  on  others,  which,  like  we^s  tbej 
quickly  do  if  permitted  to  grow  unreitrictedij 
Keep  the  walks  free  from  weeds,  but  not  tm 
dressy;  Moss-grown  or  heathy  are  the  m»t 
appropriate.  Formal  walks  or  edgings  do  not 
harmonise  well  with  the  surrounding  irregu'izi- 
ties  of  a  rock  garden,  but  where  thete  exist  keep 
the  edges  slipped  and  the  walks  hard  and  cletc. 
Ferns  from  which  the  old  fronds  have  not  jet 
been  removed  should  have  that  attention  at  once, 
and  additional  soil  should  be  given  to  all  that 
need  it ;  transplanting,  too,  may  yet  be  done 
When  there  is  not  anfficient  to  well  famish  the 
ground,  plant  at  long  distanoes,  and  fill  the  in¬ 
tervening  spaces  with  the  common  Wood  Monet, 
Hedums,  and  Btonecrops.  The  common  wild 
Hyacinths,  Wood  Anemones,  Violets,  Primrotes, 
Snowdrops,  and  Daffodils  are  all  in  their  seaacc 
most  effective  as  undergrowtha  for  Ferns. 

Flowering  trees  and  shrubs.— Mist 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  cow  in  thei; 
beauty,  and  by  way  of  memoranda  for  future 
planting,  the  present  is  the  time  to  decide 
the  varying  merits  of  each,  both  as  to  the  poti- 
tion  for  which  they  are  beet  suited  and  ooloun 
of  blossom.  The  wild  Cherries,  the  Almond#, 
and  Laburnums  are  all  excellent  for  plinticg 
as  standards  in  large  shrubberies  for  diitui 
effect ;  and  the  double  and  single  blossomed 
Gorse,  Broom,  both  white  and  yellow  flowered 
Lilaci,  Syringas,  Weigelas  are  suitable  for  form¬ 
ing  groups,  either  alone  or  in  combinaticn  but 
Byringas  and  Weigelas  look  best  when  well 
backcid  np  with  evergreen  shrubs.  Horse  ud 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  False  Acacias  and  Hawtho  a> 
seem  most  at  home  perhaps  when  planted  sioglj 
on  the  turf,  but  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste 
and  the  character  of  the  ground  formation  to  be 
planted,  which  obviously  can  only  be  latUfac- 
torily  decided  on  the  spot.  Be  that  as  it  maj, 
every  place  having  any  pretension  to  gardenicg 
should  have  some  flowering  trees  and  shrube 
and  now  when  they  are  in  fall  beauty  is  the  time 
to  note  and  decide  to  what  extent  it  may  be  d^ 
sirable  to  use  them. 


Fruit. 

Late  Vines. — Take  advantage  of  every  nj 
of  sanshine  in  the  management  of  late  houMS 
by  closing  about  3  30  with  moisture,  when  the 
fire-beat  may  be  kept  shut  cff  until  the  tem¬ 
perature  falls  to  within  5^  of  the  night  bes!, 
which  need  not  exceed  60^  for  the  present.  If 
inside  borders  are  well  drained  they  may  be 
oopionsly  watered  without  fear  of  injury ;  indeed 
a  large  percentage  of  inside  borders  never  get 
half  enough  water ;  the  roots  go  out  in  sei^ 
of  that  which  is  denied  to  them  at  home,  and 
many  people  imagine  it  is  the  position  of  the 
border  and  not  their  own  bad  treatment  which 
drives  them  downwards  and  outwards,  ofteo  ioto 
deep  subsoils  too  crude  and  oold  for  anythiug 
less  hardy  than  a  common  Oak.  Another  mii- 
take  which  many  people  make  is  the  giving  their 
late  Vines  too  much  root-room,  particularly  in 
low,  damp  situations,  where  everything  but  the 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to 
good  Grape  growing.  In  such  situations  1  have 
always  found  that  internal  borders  6  feet  wide, 
and  external  borders  9  feet  wide,  will  give  a 
maximum  of  good  Grapes  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 
simply  because  they  are  full  of  active  rcoti 
which  can  be  fed  without  watering  half  the 
garden,  and  being  warm  the  Grapes  invariably 
set,  swell,  and  colour  well.  Another  advantage 
is  the  alternate  system  of  taking  ont  and  reuo- 
vaiing  the  borders  with  new  soil  without  bavicg 
to  sacrifice  a  crop,  when  too  much  vigour  ii 
unfavourable  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood, 
and  as  the  latter  means  nnripe  Grapes,  growers 
of  late  kinds  who  complained  so  much  laat 
winter  will  do  well  to  look  to  their  borden*. 
and  if  they  are  wide,  deep,  rich,  and  oold,  steel 
forks  mast  be  brought  into  use  before  they  will 
again  be  successful  in  the  Grape  room. 
n^ARLi?''  Vines.— Early  houses  in  which  the 


_  jubtropicals,  which  to  do  the.ru  r>>  !  Qaipes  are^  ripening’  may  have  more  air  on  fine 

[uire  plenty  of  space  and  warmth.  ^  I  oRys,  but  draughts  must  be  avoided,  and  if  the 
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laide  borders  are  sufficiently  moist  the  usual 
amping  down  may  be  continued,  as  spring 
rapes  require  more  moisture  than  can  be  given 
D  late  ones.  Let  laterals  grow  without  a  check 
f  they  seem  inclined  to  start,  and  keep  a  sharp 
je  on  the  old  folia^  as  spider  is  almost  sure  to 
•e  present,  and  injury  to  the  primary  leaves 
t  this  early  season  is  very  often  the  cause  of 
vly  Vines  breaking  prematurely  in  the  autumn, 
ad  covering  their  unfortunate  owners  with 
;lory  by  ripening  up  new  Grapes  in  January. 
A’ith  many  the  usual  remedy  for  spider  is 
lowers  of  sulphur,  but,  independently  of  the 
wt  that  Frontignans  and  other  thin-skinned 
.inds  are  often  rusted  and  mined  by  its  use, 
imely  sponging  of  the  upper  and  undersides  of 
he  leaves  with  soapy  water  is  undoubtedly  the 
Qost  effectual,  as  it  is  the  most  economical  mode 
•f  dealing  with  this  troublesome  pest.  Another 
roableiome  marauder  is  the  spider,  as  it 
horoogbly  enjoys  the  dry  warmth  and  security 
vhich  it  finds  in  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  but  it  must 
»e  destroyed,  otherwise  the  delicate  bloom  will 
«  disturbed  before  it  is  properly  set. 
Vegretablea. 

Brussels  Sprouts  should  now  be  ready  for 
Ticking  out.  Get  some  old  manure,  spread  it 


selection  of  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  to  span 
the  year,  see  former  calendars  as  to  the  early 
Broccoli,  such  as  Veitch’s  two  varieties,  good  old 
Walcheren,  and  Early  Dwarf  Mammoth,  leaving 
me  on  this  occasion  to  mention  the  winter  and 
■•pring  varieties,  which  I  have  found  to  do  best. 
Of  all  winter  Broccoli  I  pronounce  Snow’s 
(when  true)  as  the  very  best,  followed  by  those 
two  really  fine  varieties,  Leamington  and  Watts’s, 
both  too  well  known  to  require  further  remark. 
For  the  latest  Burghlcy  Champion  and  Cattell’s 
Eclipse  are  among  the  best.  Keep  plenty  of 
Lettuces  tied  up  for  blanching.  Black-seeded 
hardy  Coe  is  the  sort  to  grow  for  the  winter.  In 
these  Lettuces  one  finds  something  crisp  and 
good,  but  French  Cos  Lettuces  grown  under 
cloches  are  soft,  like  tissue  paper  compared  with 
brown  paper  as  regards  thickness  and  substance 
of  leaf. 


FRUIT. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Level,  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Nurseries,  Driffield,  Yorkshire,  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  pamphlet  entitled  *'  A  Book  about 
Strawberries.”  As  Mr.  Lovel  has  long  been 


bed,  and  dog  in,  the  soil  to  be  worked  only  when 
it  is  dry ;  it  will  min  the  best  of  soil  if  worked 
when  wet  and  sticky.  Before  planting,  make 
the  bed  firm  by  treading  it  all  over ;  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  good  climate,  good  soil,  and  good  cul¬ 
tivation  will  not  avail  if  good  plants  are  not  ob¬ 
tained.  Procure  plants  from  fmitful  stocks, 
properly  rooted,  and  free-growing  varieties. 
Plant  the  bed  with  three  rows,  18  inches  apart 
all  over  the  bed,  the  middle  row  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed.  Plant  with  a  garden  trowel,  and  make 
the  hole  deep  enough  for  the  roots  to  lay  full 
length  in  it ;  fill  in  round  the  roots  with  fine  soil, 
pressing  it  ^mly  with  the  hand,  and  as  water 
may  be  necessary,  don’t  quite  fill  up  the  hole 
until  the  water  is  given,  and  after  it  has  soaked 
in  cover  up  level  with  dry  soil ;  this  will  hinder 
the  soil  from  losing  moi<itare.  In  very  hot 
weather  it  is  wise  to  shade  as  well  as  water; 
a  cabbage  leaf,  ora  handful  of  any  kind  of  green 
Stull  laid  on  the  top  of  the  plant  will  afford  a 
grateful  shade.  A  week  after  planting  they  will 
commence  growing.  Keep  the  hoe  constantly 
at  work  ;  every  time  the  soil  is  stirred  it  lets  in 
the  moist  warm  air,  which  acts  like  magic  on 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  Never  let  a  we^  get 
beyond  the  seed  leaf.  Cut  off  the  runners ;  it  is 
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«>n  the  surface  of  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
(1  inch  deep  is  ample),  and  finish  off  with 
another  inch  deep  of  fine  soil.  Burnt  refuse  is 
the  best  of  all  mixtures  for  young  plants,  say 
fopr  barrow-loads  of  soil  to  one  of  refuse ;  on 
this  prick  out  the  young  plants  4  inches  apart, 
and  when  pUmting  out  finally  force  the  spade 
under  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  each  plant  will 
<^ine  op  with  a  ball.  Set  your  line  across  the 
lite  to  be  planted,  and  take  out  one  side  spit, 
and  St  every  8  feet  apart  lay  in  your  plant, 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  around  it.  Nothing  more 
h  needed  except  keeping  the  ground  free  from 
weeds.  As  regards  spring  Broccoli,  before  the 
Mzt  calendar  appears  the  time  will  be  slightly 
pa»t  for  sowing  this  really  paying  crop.  We 
>ow  on  May  1,  and  find  that  date,  or  about 
preferable  to  any  other  time.  Sow  in  drills 
1  foot  apart,  and  plant  out  the  plants  from  the 
beds  to  their  permanent  quarters,  the  site 
that  occupied  by  early  Potatoes.  When 
^  Potatoes  are  all  lifted  we  g^ive  the  land  a 
^ogh  rake  over  with  an  implement  called  the 
•jiutor,  set  the  line  across  the  rite,  and  mal  ' 
boles  with  a  crowbar ;  one  Irban  ^ops  in  tL- 
]^ts  while  another  fill-j  the  holes  with  water, 
lbs  work  of  planting  is  then  completed.  For  a 


known  as  a  successful  cultivator,  we  print  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  garden  culture  of  the 
Strawberry. 

Summer  Planting. 

To  grow  the  Strawberry  with  success,  it  must 
have  an  open  situation,  vrith  free  exposure  to 
sunshine;  good  fruit  cannot  be  grown  under 
trees  or  walls.  Soil  requires  to  be  in  good  cul¬ 
tivation,  rich,  mellow,  and  free  from  weeds. 
If  planted  after  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes  in 
August,  they  will  bear  lots  of  fine  fruit  the 
summer  following.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil;  it  should 
be  worked  over  with  the  spade  until  it  is 
thoroughly  pulverised.  Cultivate  the  top  soil 
8  inches  or  10  inches  deep,  never  mind  the  sub¬ 
soil.  The  Strawberry  is  a  shallow  rooting  plant, 
and  does  not  require  deep  cultivation  ;  10  inches 


not  enough  to  do  this  at  the  end  of  the  season ; 
cut  them  off  as  they  grow,  and  the  plants  vril  1 
grow  twice  as  fast.  In  planting,  don’t  trust  to 
a  small  weak  plant ;  rather  put  two  tog^etber  and 
plant  as  one.  During  the  winter  montlu  they  will 
require  no  further  attention,  and  will  gradually 
sink  to  reet,  but  only  to  wake  up  like  giants  in 
the  spring.  Soon  as  the  land  is  dry  hoe  it  over, 
and  mulch  with  stable  manure  ;  cover  up  all  bare 
ground  three  or  four  inches  deep ;  let  it  be  done 
in  February  if  the  weather  permit.  Covering 
the  ground  protects  the  fruit  from  sand  and  grit, 
and  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist  daring  a 
most  critical  period.  The  roots  of  a  Strawberry 
plant  grow  near  the  surface,  and  if  the  soil  be 
bare  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  hot  inn 
in  May  and  June,  the  plant  soon  suffers,  and  a 
few  days’  check  will  spoil  the  crop.  If  you  wish 


of  good  soil  properly  cultivated  will  grow  it  to  |  the  bed  to  continue  in  bearing  for  any  length  of 
perfection.  Having  got  the  land  so  far  pre- 1  time,  careful  bands  must  gather  the  fruit ;  plants 

pared,  mark  it  out  into  beds  4  feet  wide,  with  i  arc  like  animals,  they  suffer  from  rongh  treat- 

alleys  or  paths  2  feet  wide.  The  soil  may  be  ment.  The  plants  will  continue  to  bear  satis- 

taken  out  of  the  alleys  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  factory  cro|W  for  two  or  three  seasons  with 

beds.  It  is  now  ready  for  prr per  ftttSntiioo  tc  weeding,  cutting  off  runners, 
lA^arrowful  of  rich  stable  mi^Dure  |  anji  mulcting  in  ispiriM-Q^ftcf  p  third  crop,  it 
feri^jtted  to  kill  the  seeds  of  weeded  to  ''ik  t  he  beat  plan  tcKiestFi^  t  W  bed,  and  have  a 
every  four  or  five  yards,  spread  evenly  over 
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Spbisg  Planting.  ful  stAte,  and,  given  these  conditions  for  the  in  a  large  house  in  which  one-third  of  the  is-  i 

To  grow  th»  Strawberry  to  perfection  it  ehoold  root*  and  proporUonate  epaoe  for  the  btanohee.  terior  i«  ooonpied  by  a  J**  i 

be  grown  as  an  anooal.  and  the  young  plante  there  U  no  reason  why.  except  in  the  most  un-  remaining  space  coreted  with  sq^e  Ulw,  I 

left  nndistorbed.  To  obtain  a  bed  in  the  shortest  favourable  situations,  a  house  of  Vines,  when  found  on  taking  up  the  floor  formed  wiU  Us 
spice  of  time,  the  stock  plants  should  be  planted  once  planted,  judiciously  cropped,  and  other-  tiles  that  under  them  there  was  a 
in  March,  or  at  latest  April.  The  ground  should  wise  well  treated,  should  not  keep  fruitful  for  work  of  iwts  from  one  end  of  the  b^se  mUis 
bo  prepared  as  previously  described,  and  Uid  forty  or  fifty  years,  lusted  of  as  now,  in  le-  *;*?  “*‘^* 

out  in  beds  6  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of  the  stricted  borders  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  under  a  4i-inch  bnck  wall,  and  were  en- 

bedasinglerowofflants  Is  planted  at  a  dis-  years.  I  do  not  say  that  Vines  do  not  produce  dently  enjoying  the  warmth  aod  ^i^ 

tanoe  of  18  inches  apart.  From  this  row  of  good  crops  of  Grapes  in  these  narrow  borders  obuined  through  the  tiles.  It  naust  be  nniiei 
plants  the  runners  which  grow  during  early  My  argument  is,  that  when  a  good  fruitful  state  stood  that  to  weate  in^^  atm^pteic 
summer  are  to  be  rooted  all  over  the  bed.  From  is  arrived  at  it  should  go  on  for  a  much  longer  '"'‘J*®  '  “®* ‘*‘®.®“®  “ 

the  time  of  planting  until  the  runners  grow  keep  time  than  it  now  does,  but  that  is  not  possible  kept  constantly  damp  during  ^o  summer  sUt 
the  bed  well  hoed,  so  as  to  get  the  soil  in  good  with  a  Umited  root-run.  Where  old  vines  remam  they  require  moisture,  and  it  is  v«y 


'  it  few  at  a  time.  After  inserting  them,  give  tben 
.v>o/vsa  s.  ^  good  watering  and  keep  them  close  and 
shaded.  That  useful  Palm,  Rhapis  flabelUfor- 
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the  first  crop  of  runners  will  be  ready  to  Uyer ;  rally  acknowledged  by  those  who  man^e  them  floor,  that  there  was  nothing  there  to  indnce 

ten  from  each  plant  will  be  sufficient  to  save,  that  the  roots  have  long  since  escaped  from  the  Vines  to  root  so  freely,  except  the  wsmth 
the  remainder  should  bo  cut  off.  As  a  matter  limits  at  first  assigned  to  them.  Therefore,  can  generated  by  the  tiles  and  the  moisture  resuliing 

of  course,  select  the  ten  best  earliest  and  more  conclusive  evidence  be  offered  in  favour  of  from  the  consUnt  damping  of  the  floor, 

strongest,  five  en  each  side  of  the  plant,  and  any  more  root  room?  I  have  yet  another  objec-  Thiscovenngofthesurfaoe,  would,  however, 
bloom  that  shows  on  the  stock  plants  must  be  tion  to  make  to  do  good  in  the  case  of  i^nc^  borders,  I  mep. 

taken  off ;  the  fruit  will  be  of  little  value ;  it  NARROW  BORDERS,  ‘*®“  “7“  'Xt  “wfth  “nlenre ‘"of  mi^JI 

binder,  the  runner,  from  jewing  and  i.  a  especially  there  where  the  situation  is  low  and  t^e  rreU  wiU  'comf  thire  fn  Lrch  d 

tempution  to  trrepresers.  When  the  rannera  gtepi,  goil  of  the  place  of  a  cold,  nngenial  X-m'th  and  be  benefited  thereby.  C. 

are  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  begin  to  show  charaowr.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  positions,  the  o®  “>«”'>?■ 

a  nice  size  plant  at  the  second  joint,  it  is  time  ^  ^  confined ;  they  find  their  way  - -  . 

^  have  them  layered.  This  is  a  simple  Pfooess.  unsuitable  soil  below,  and  consequently  NOTES  ON  PROPAGATING. 

Proceed  as  follows Take  the  runner  In  the  left  veM*  the  Vines  set  into  an  unhealthy  iNUiaa 

hand,  trim  all  off  to  the  best  young  plant,  which  condition^  This  could  be  nrevented  by  givimr  Stove  plants,  8“ch  m  Dipla<^n^  Frsneu- 
wUl  be  found  at  the  second  j^int  of  the  runner;  ^om^rfa  Jsd^^^  Stephanotis^  Rondeletias,  Ga^eniss.  and 

sooop  a  shallow  hole  in  the  soil  as  far  from  the  to  nrevent  a  few  large  roots  find-  ^  struck  from  cutti^  ma^ 

parent  plant  as  the  runner  wUl  allow,  place  the  ^  undesirable  quafters,  it  it  the  fl^^3*theiSore  UU  t^t 

young  plant  in  It,  rever  with  an  inch  of  soil,  and  character  of  the  plant  to  seek  princi- 

thiu  place  a  small  stone  on  the  runner  close  to  fo-  if-  near  the  surface  where  it  can  ®  time.  After  inserting  tnem,  give  loen 

tnepLttohold  it  in  j^ition.  It  will  strike  ®  7h1t"”uSefnf  Rh.Z  twut 

root  in  a  few  days.  Treat  each  runner  in  limited  ill-health  shortlv  follows  If  that  be  useful  1  aim,  Khapis  naoeiu « 

the  same  manner,  spreading  them  out  as  much  ,  ^  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Se  increawd  by  diyision.  ith 

as  possible  so  as  not  to  crowd  each  other.  In  a  j  eicht  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  not  a  vinery  to  *  ®“®  °  “V  ^ 

very  short  time  these  layered  plant,  will  be  be  found  in  the  country  in  a  satisfactory  o^di-  ‘“tf‘  Jn'taWn/o^SJ  sndt^^ilS^i^tta 
rooted  and  commence  throwing  out  a  fresh  crop  nlantpd  more  than  twentv  In  taking  on  tne  sucxers  maae  surs  iw 

of  runners.  Select  the  b8st,*'and  a  sufficient  ‘'  aVf  dc^  are  attached  to  them  before  sepi^ut? 

number ;  have  them  layered  as  soon  as  ready,  ^  a  jQDDort^  bv  nroof  ’  I  maintain  that  ^'®®  *®»“y  »®il*  ^ 

distributing  them  all  oVer  the  bed,  the  surplus  ?irgene«“  f  ^ 

runners  to  be  out  off.  By  the  end  of  tSeptember  deep  border?  limited  to  a  certain  size  that  will  ^  *  genUe  bot 

the  bed  will  be  furnished  with  young  plants  all  ^  bountiful  supply  of  food  for  the  roots  ^  •  f  in 

firmly  rooted.  Avoid  crowding ;  no  two  plants  ^  then  become  suddenly  ex-  Double  Pbimulas  intend^  for  division  m 

should  be  nearer  than  6  inches,  and  the  first  l^^^gted.  The  Vine  is  impatient  of  restriction,  about  a  fortnight  wUl  be  the  better  now  for  to 

layered  plants  should  be  9  inches  or  12  inchw  both  as  regards  root  and  top,  and  when  placed  ing  thoroughly  cleansed  ^d  kept  rsther  dow 

apart.  If  they  are  found  to  be  tw  thick  on  the  suitable  conditions  it  is  able  to  remain  till  that  time,  as  by  to  doing  the  formahon  d 

bed,  take  some  of  them  up  and  plant  elsewhere,  fruitlul  for  a  great  length  of  time.  I  therefore  ro®t«  is  hastened  ;  indeed,  after  being  so  treated 
Many  perTOUs  suppose  that  it  is  only  first  hold  to  the  oSnion  that  in  providing  borders  of  it  is  often  possible  to  see  the  young  jootj 

runners  that  will  bear  fruit,  but  it  is  a  mistake;  Umited  extent  we  do  not  place  the  Vine  under  j“st  protruding  from  the  exposed  parts  of  tbe 

second  and  third  rannera  will  bear  just  as  well  ooudjtions  favourable  to  Its  attaining  a  fruitful  stem. 

as  first  ones.  Give  them  good  soil  to  root  in.  condition  in  old  age,  and  I  base  my  argument  Sblaqinellas  — The  propagation  of  these  i 
and  do  not  let  them  crowd  each  other,  and  every  principle  that  if  you  give  the  roots  suffi-  generally  regarded  as  but  a  simple  matter,  which 

plant  that  gets  rTOted  in  autumn,  no  matter  how  surface  space,  even  if  the  subsoil  be  of  an  is  indeed  true  as  regards  tbe  majority  of  them, 

small,  will  contribute  one  w  more  bunches  of  ^ohindly  character,  there  will  be  sufficient  roots  but  there  are  a  few  that  are  rather  difficult  to 
fruit  the  followtog  se^n.  This  is  the  very  best  mi^iotained  in  a  healthy  condition,  to  keep  the  increase.  All  the  creeping  kinds  msy  « 
{Mssible  plan  of  growing  them  if  proper  atton-  yjoeg  jn  health  and  fruitfulness  for  a  number  of  divided  to  any  extent  desired,  and  the  more 
lion  is  given  to  lay ^Ing  and  thinning  out  the  (that  is  supposing  that  some  of  the  roots  woedy  ones,  such  as  africana,  Wallichi,  Lobbt 

surplus  growths,  and  ^tth  a  little  pr^tioe  pro-  gjjould  find  their  way  into  bad  soil,  which  they  and  Wildenowi,  may  be  broken  up  and  septralw 
fidenoy  is  soon  acquired.  Grown  on  this  system  ^.e  not  likely  to  do  to  any  extent  If  they  have  Into  as  many  pieces  as  have  roots  attacbd  to 
failure  is  impossible,  so  far  as  the  season  is  (»n-  ^oom  to  extend  in  better  quarters.)  What  kind  them.  Cuttings  of  the  branches,  too,  of 
corned,  and  such  a  crop  inay  be  grown,  the  bed  borders,  then,  are  necessary  for  promoting  large  growing  kinds  may  be  put  in,  and  if  kept 
liter^ly  smothered  with  fruit  of  excellent  jong-lived  and  fruitful  Vines  ?  I  have  already  moist  and  cloee  for  a  time  soon  rTOt  Difficulty 
quality.  The  bed  should  bo  mulohod  with  ^  prreat  measure  answered  this  question,  but  is  often  experienced,  however,  with  the  prop^ 
manure  early  in  February.  Ughtish  manure,  weU  j  further  to  say  that  I  want  to  see  gation  of  those  Fern-like  kinds  in  which  thi 

broken  up ;  cover  all  bare  ground,  and  if  a  little  i^gtricted  root  space  done  away  with  altogether,  young  fronds  are  unfolded  from  a  single  crowr. 
is  laid  on  the  plants  they  will  grow  through  boa^v*  and  which  therefore  do  not  admit  of  divuioc. 

and  bo  no  worse  for  a  light  covering.  The  bed  Unbestbicted  Root  Space.  Concerning  this  latter  class,  of  i  bich  involves 

may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  profitable.  Instead  of  having  narrow  borders  and  a  pro-  paradoxa  may  be  cited  as  examples,  cut  &fl 
giving  it  an  annual  top-dressing  with  stable  mlnent  walk  in  front  of  them,  the  roots  should  ^be  fronds,  and  lay  them  on  the  sorfsce 

manure.  have  a  long  run  before  them  in  one  of  the  drained  pots  or  pans,  fiUed  with  Ugbi 

- - quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden,  or  some  other  g^ndy  soil,  securing  them  in  their  position  with 

DR  M  4  RK-R  nw  VINF  BORnRRq  favourable  potion  in  which  they  are  not  in  any  y,,,  U,e  undersides  of  tie 

REMARKS  ON  VINE  BORDERS.  ^ay  confined,  within  60  feet  or  70  feet  of  the  ffonds  may  press  on  the  soil;  then  place  them 

Vine  borders,  in  my  opinion,  as  at  present  house.  This  space  need  not  be  wholly  unoc-  ^  close  case,  and  keep  them  moist.  Atmo*- 
f  jrmed,  are  much  too  limited  as  regards  surface  copied,  but  the  half  of  It  nearest  the  house  pjjgj-jc  moisture  alone  will  keep  the  fronds  fre»h. 
space;  they  are  too  narrow  and  often  too  deep,  thould  remain  [uncropped.  With  so  much  sor-  ^ftor  a  time  bods  will  be  developed  oa 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  aud  material  to  excavate  face  space,  deep  borders  would  be  unnecessary.  parts  of  their  upper  surface;  from 

to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  aud  to  provide  an  expensive  It  would  not  indeed  be  needful  to  make  borders  ^jj^gg  ^qqiq  descend,  and  thus  young  plaow 
system  of  drainage.  In  practice  that  is  un-  more  than  2  feet  deep,  and  only  from  10  feet  to  formed,  which  when  large  enough  mw* 

necewary.  What  is  wanted  is  more  surface  12  feet  wide.  If  beyond  this  point  the  soil  to  a  be  pricked  off.  Besides  this,  Selaginellas  may 
space.  The  most  fruitful  Vines  are  those  that  depth  of  16  inches  or  18  inches  is  fairly  good,  ^  raised  from  spores,  which  in  the  majority  of 
have  unlimited  root- run.  We  ought,  therefore,  the  Vines  would  take  no  hara ;  on  the  contrary,  ^  freely  produced.  These  spores  should 

to  prepare  Vine  borders  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  would  revel  in  it  if  its  composition  is  in  ^  gown  and  treated  in  every  way  the  same  m 
plant^  they  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  in  many  any  way  different  from  that  of  the  border,  i  s.,  j^jj^gg  gf  perns 

cases  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  To  accomplish  if  the  roots  can  only  keep  near  the  surface.  It  is  nicanvtAa  will  now  reauire  prick 

this  we  must,  however,  step  out  of  the  beaten  clear  to  me  that  we  hardly  recognise  the  benefit  .  .. 

track.  We  need  not  look  far  for  evidence  to  show  that  a  warm  border  affords  the  roots  of  Vines.  1  Fw  °  tubew 

that  restricied  Vine  borders  do  not  promote  feel  satisfied  that  If  it  were  ^ible  to  give  the  ^ 

productive  and  long-lived  Vines.  In  eight  cases  roots  sufficient  water  we  could  not  do  ^tter  than  ^  ^  be  taken  asenttiDps 

ot  len.  when  the  Vine,  have  reaohel  the  age  cover  our  oatelde  Vine  bordera  with  flagatone.  ;  them “low 

of  twenty  years  they  are  worn  out,  or  rather  the  warmth  generated  by  these  stones  would  bnng  *  .  not  over- water  them,  as  they 

pramaturel/ exhausted  from  want^ore  root  ^e  roots  near  the  surface  and  prevent^  them 

roon.  If  we  look  at  tJierambJinAbii|S\t  if  going  deeper  Into  nngenial  80^  I  have  is  rather 

ihe  roots,  we  have  the  key  to  recently  bad  fccular  propt 

leqaired  to  sustain  Vines  in  a  vigorous  and  fruM  would  be  the  case.  la  making  s;me  flUra^^d^cmi^to^i^nwr,  bnt  those  thatsam  e, 
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t  their  pots  now  and  divided  into  as  many 
sa9|»ssible,  will  soon  yield  a  stock 
ftced  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  grow  away 

(T. 


SUBURBAN  GARDENS. 

LB  one  thinks  of  the  saddeniog  resalt  of 
ia  called  landscape  gardening,  as  shown 
>Eae  of  the  largest  and  most  pretentious 
;s,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  here 
ther)  a  small  one  exists  in  which  some 
ral  and  artistic  beauty  may  be  found.  The 
rater-squirts,  the  coloured  gravels,  the  tor- 
s  and  unmeaning  geometry,  cutting  up  the 
;roand  ;  the  want  of  freedom  and  of  breadth, 
g  to  frivolons  designs  ;  the  varied  rubbish 
rra cotta  and  artidcial  stone:  the  barren 
ngnlar  style,  illustrated  in  many  show 
» ;  the  brand  new  **  medieeval”  fosse,  dis- 
Dg  and  destroying  all  repose,  and  many 
things  one  could  enumerate,  and  they  are 
common.  But  places  where  the  simple  and 
itial  conditions  for  the  most  perfect  beauty 
anting  and  design  are  understood  or  illus- 


making  some  kind  of  fortiflcation  in  the  shape 
of  a  terrace  garden,  which  would  have  destroyed 
the  repose,  verdure,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
spot.  However,  he  never  wants  a  hill-side  as 
aa  excuse  for  his  terrace,  because  he  would 
make  it  in  a  Lincolnshire  fen  as  readily  as  any- 
I  where  else.  Here,  the  house  originally  seeming 
I  to  follow  the  drop  of  the  hill  a  little,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  have  a  very  small  ter- 
I  race,  which,  however,  is  not  a  regular  one,  but 
'  runs  on  one  side  into  the  ground  imperceptibly, 

I  and  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  ease 
of  movement  from  the  house  to  the  carpet  of 
I  green. 

Now  the  only  drawback— if  drawback  it  be 
to  such  perfect  freedom  and  breadth  of  airy 
I  foreground— is  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  continual 
temptation  to  unthinking  people  to  dot  it  over 
•  with  flower  beds,  or  allow  evergreen  trees  to  be 
I  planted  almost  nursery  fashion.  Many  places, 
originally  well  laid  out,  are  spoiled  by  this 
I  thoughtless  dotting  about  of  objects  which  please 
the  eye  for  the  moment.  The  question  of  flowers  is 
!.  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  people  are  so 


which  is  spread  before  the  door.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  so  much  to  praise  in  the  design  of 
Holder's  Hill,  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  pro¬ 
vision  for  flower  gardening,  which  would  recon¬ 
cile  all  to  the  sweet  repose  and  ease  of  the 
lawn. 

The  present  engraving  is  from  a  sketch  made 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  from  the  terraoe  on  the 
garden  front  of  the  house,  looking  a  little  south 
by  west.  To  the  left  of  the  Poplars,  in  the 
middle  of  the  drawing,  the  hill  in  the  distance 
is  Harrow ;  Windsor  is  still  further  to  the  left, 
concealed  by  the  Oak  on  the  border  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  water.  In  the  foreground  to  the  loft 
some  of  the  lower  branches  are  seen  of  a  fine 
Spanish  Chestnut,  which  sweep  down  on  to  the 
smooth  lawn.  To  the  right  the  tranks  of  some 
fine  Elms,  Scotch  Firs,  and  Limes  rise  boldly 
from  the  grassy  slope,  while  great  variety  of  tint 
is  afforded  hy  climbing  Roses,  Pampas  Grass, 
and  some  fine  old  Hollies.  A  view  very  similar 
to  that  in  our  engraving  may  be  seen  from 
various  parts  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity. 


View  in  a  garden  at  Hampstead,  five 'milea|from  London. 


ted,  are  far  too  rare.  It  is  all  the  more  pleas- 
to  meet  with  an  example  of  simple  and 
!t  artiitic  treatment  of  a  garden  almost  in 
rioo,  for  Oolder's  Hill  is  within  five  miles  of 
Cross,  on  the  western  border  of  Hamp- 
vl  Heath.  As  regards  design  and  views,  it  is 
hest  garden  we  are  acquainted  with  in  or 
•r  this  sooty  Babylon,  and  the  conditions  of 
beauty  are  so  simple  that  there  is  really  little 
be  mid  about  them.  An  open  lawn  there  is, 
ich  rolls  up  to  the  house  like  a  carpet ;  groups 
Hue  trees,  and  wide  and  distant  views  over 
!  wuDtry  north  of  Ivondon.  On  entering  the 
■'isD.  indeed,  one  is  astonished  at  the  extent 
i beauty  of  the  view  and  the  gpradually  reced- 
i  distances. 

A  lauken  fence  separates  the  lawn  from  some 
»k-like  meadow  with  fine  Oaks  and  Firs,  and 
JJ^theoouotrv  north  of  London  opens  up, 
any  building  visible  on  either  side  or 
ioreground.  The  whole  of  the  front  of 
Whouae,  it  must  be  understood,  is  an  easy  and 
Uwn,  which  one  can  step  on  to  at  once 
wy  inpedimenta  of  the  kind  usual  in 
P  plioes.  Being  on  a  genf '  j  ifiiejLi  the 
landscape  gardener  would  no  doubt 
wged  tWs  as  an  additional  reason  for 


well  aocustomed  to  have  all  their  fiowers  gathered 
in  front  of  the  house,  that,  if  abundant  provision 
is  not  made  for  them  elsewhere,  the  carpet  is 
apt,  some  day  or  other,  to  be  dissected  into  a 
number  of  ugly  fiower  beds.  The  best  way  to 
guard  against  this  is  to  provide  abundance  of 
simple  beds  elsewhere,  which,  half  seen  peeping 
throngh  the  trees,  or  met  with  in  groups  here 
and  there  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house, 
afford  better  effects  in  flower  gardening  than  can 
bs  obtained  where  all  the  beds  are  stereotyped 
under  the  windows.  Thus,  where  the  foreground 
is  a  pleasant  lawn,  it  is  necessary  to  have  one 
spot  which  may  answer  for  the  flower  garden  ; 
and,  better  still,  large  isolated  beds  or  groups  of 
bads,  in  which  special  subjects  can  be  grosm. 
as  they  are  never  grown  in  the  ordinary  flat 
fiower  garden  which  leads  to  uniformity  in 
height  and  otherwise.  To  have  here  a  group  of 
large  beds,  simple  in  outline,  with  Roses  and 
smaller  plants  surfacing  the  ground ;  next,  in 
some  isolated  nook,  a  large  oval  bed  of  Lilies, 
separated  by  a  gtoup  of  lowshmbs  and  flowering 
A^^asJrom  s^w^eds  of  hardy  florist  flowers ; 

partially  out  off  and 
emrowered  Wj^ees— these  and  the  like  are  much 
better  than  me  niual  stereotyped  floral  rug 


ROSBS. 

ROSES  AND  ROSE  ELECTIONS. 

With  what  eagerness  did  I  read  the  Rose  elec¬ 
tion,  which  appeared  in  Gabdbkino  a  few 
weeks  past,  but  never  did  I  lay  down  a  paper 
with  more  disappointment  (which  it  appears 
has  been  shared  by  many  other  readers)  It  is 
true  that  only  new  Ro^es  were  spoken  of,  and 
It  was  moat  kind  of  Mr.  Walters  undertaking 
the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  election  committee; 
but.  I  think,  what  amateurs  want  to  know  ia 
something  about  old  and  tried  Roses,  whose 
constitutions  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  as 
both  suitable  for  show  purposes  and  garden  de¬ 
coration  ;  and  in  many  instanoes  the  space  at 
command  in  an  amateur's  garden  is  so  limited, 
that  only  one,  or  at  most  two  dozen  varieties,  can 
be  grown  ;  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  obtain 
Roses  which  possess  the  following  good  qualities, 
viz.,  vigorous  constitutions,  free  blooming  habit, 
richness  of  colour,  perfection  of  form,  large  in 
size,  deep  in  build,  with  petals  of  gpreat  substance, 
and  be  It  evci’y  way  qualified  to  appear  on  an  ex¬ 
hibition  table ;  therefore,  any  election  which 
ooilu  froni  its  f  rent  ranks  (lo«  aloa«rignorlDg  alto- 
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Marecbal  Kiel,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Qloire  de 
Dijon,  and  Mdlle.  Eugene  Verdier,  and  others  of 
ibe  first  water,  mast,  I  should  think,  be  a 
puzsle  for  the  most  experienced  amateur,  let 
alone  for  the  novice,  who,  all  the  same,  is  a  dear 
lover  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Old  England’s 
emblem.  To  attempt  to  select  only  twelve  or 
twenty-four  best  Roses,  out  of  a  number  of 
nearly  700  selected  varieties  of  all  classes, 
would  be  so  difficult,  and  few  would  dare  make 
the  attempt.  But  I  will  adopt  a  new  and 
original  method  of  selection  which  has  just 
occurred  to  me,  which  will,  1  think,  be  more 
clear  and  satisfactory  to  your  readers,  and  which 
1  trust  will  be  followed  by  others  among  able 
writers  on  this  interesting  subject.  I  will  divide 
Boses  into  classes,  and  try  tQ  give  the  best 
twelve  among  the  Tea.s  this  vreek,  and  the  best 
twenty-four  among  the  H.  Perpe^uals  next  week, 
and  a  short  selection  ont  of  the  other  minor 
cla>S€8.  Among  Teas,  for  an  amateur’s  green- 
liouse  or  wa'led  garden,  I  would  recommend  the 
following  twelve,  and  will  further  subdivide 
them  according  to  colour  : — 

Tea*,  gold  colour,  hvff*  and  yellorcs.—\.  Mare- 
chal  Kiel ;  2.  Etoilede  Lyon  ;  3.  Gloirede  Dijon  ; 
•I.  Princess  of  Wales;  5.  Perle  de  Jardines;  6. 
.Madame  Welch. 

Teat,  rchitc.—l.  Ianocent6  Pirola ;  2.  Niphetos; 
3.  Devoniensis. 

Teas,  coloured. — 1.  Catherine  Mermet;  2. 
Madame  Lambard  ;  3.  Louis  van  Houtte. 

In  making  the  above  selection  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  place  Etoile  de  Lyon  on  an  equality 
with  the  Marechal  for  firat  place,  inasmuch 
that  it  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  grand  form 
and  exquisite  beauty,  a  most  free  blooming 
habit.  In  the  white  class  I  unhesitatingly 
place  Innocent 6  Piiola  first,  because  I  consider 
it  larger  and  superior  to  Nipheto.s  in  growth 
and  in  abundance  of  bloom.  Among  the 
coloured  Teas  I  think  the  verdict  would  be  from 
all  who  have  seen  Catherine  Mermet  in  her  best 
attire,  that  she  is  a  superb  and  truly  magnificent 
Hose.  Wm.  Phillips. 

llooUt  Chester. 


supply  of  moisture,  are  its  only  wants  threugh- 
out  the  season ;  and  should  greenfly  app)ei^  at 
any  time,  liberal  syringing  will  at  all  times 
dispel  iL—J.  M. 

11366.  —  Treatment  oi  Roaee.  — 
"  M.  P.  G.”  asks  do  Bourbon  Roses  in  open 
ground  require  pruning,  and  to  how  many  buds, 
and  when;  also  what  treatment ?  Rose  A.  K 
Williams  requires  to  fit  it  for  the  exhibition 
table :  also,  if  superphosphates  are  good  manure 
for  Roses?  Vour  Bourbon  Roses  should  be 
rather  close  pruned  in  spring,  say  to  four  buds. 
A  light  rich  soil  suits  this  class  beet.  The  plants 
being  rather  tender,  a  slight  protection  of  Furee 
or  Spruce  would  be  beneficial.  Rose  A.  K. 
Williams,  to  grow  it  fine,  should  have,  on  the 
contrary  to  the  above,  a  strong,  rich,  clayey 
loam,  with  good  drainage.  If  the  plants  have 
already  been  planted  in  richly  prepared  beds 
they  will  not  require  anything  more  until  the 
buds  are  getting  plump.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  when  a  little  guano  or  dried  fowl  dung 
should  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  beds  and 
raked  in.  This  will  be  far  superior  to  the 
superphosphate  mentioned  by  ••  M.  P.  G.”  Do 
not  apply  stimulating  top-dressings  or  liquid 
manure  to  Roses  or  any  other  plant.  When  not 
growing  freely,  wait  until  the  foliage  is  setting 
and  healthy.  —  William  Phillips,  Hoolo^ 
Chester. 


Qloire  de  Dijon  Roee.— Of  all  the  Roses 
in  cultivation,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
useful.  It  is  the  last  Rose  of  summer  and  the 
first  of  spring.  Indeed,  with  two  or  three  plants 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  and  the  same  numl^r  on 
any  wall  ont-of  doors,  a  constant  supply  of 
blooms  may  be  had  from  February  until  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  constitution  it  is  most  robust,  as  there 
is  no  situation  in  which  it  will  not  succeed,  and 
I  cannot  remember  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  dying  of 
either  disease  or  old  age ;  one  of  our  plants  here 
I  know  will  soon  be  out  of  its  teens,  yet  it  grows 
as  robustly  and  blooms  as  freely  and  profusely  as 
the  youngest  of  them.  Daring  the  last  three 
weeks  we  have  cut  at  least  two  hundred  blooms 
from  this  plant  which  occupies  a  restricted  place 
in  a  cool  conservatory.  Another  one,  which  was 
planted  in  a  miniature  form  at  the  end  of  an 
unheated  Peach  house  three  years  ago,  has  this 
spring  produced  fire  hundred  buds  and  blooms; 
and  this  is  only  one  crop,  as  successional  ones 
will  follow  until  the  end  of  the  season.  If  this 
Roee  has  a  fault  at  all,  it  is  in  being  over-flori 
ferous.  In  many  instances  it  is  allowed  to  injure 
itself  through  bearing  too  many  flowers ;  if  left 
to  itself  there  will  be  a  bloom  from  every  eye, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  way  of  preventing  this, 
except  cutting  of!  the  bloom.  The  shoots  should 
be  out  well  into  the  main  stems,  and  this  will 
induce  fresh  shoots  to  push  forth,  and  it  is  these 
which,  before  long,  bloom  again.  At  the  same 
time,  next  year’s  crops  must  be  seen  to,  and  we 
find  that  tne  best  way  to  provide  for  these  is  not 
to  depend  wholly  on  spur-pruning,  but  to  lay  in 
a  number  of  young  shoots,  which  always  sprisg 
from  the  base  of  healthy  plants,  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  branches  may 
be  cut  away  to  make  room  for  these.  Sometimes 
these  young  shoots  may  be  10  feet  or  12  feet  in 
length,  but  this  is  none  too  long,  as  in  spring 
they  will  break  regularly,  and  produce  a  host  of 
mas<-ive  gorgeous  blooms.  Out-of-doors  the  only 
profitable  way  of  growing  this  Rose  is  against 
a  wall  where  it  will  have  plenty  of  head  room. 
In  dwarf  or  standard  form  in  a  bed  it  is  lost. 
As  a  natural  rambling  bush  it  wOuM^  betl 
but  against  the  ^ 

tage8,and  churches  It  is  at  home.^Arww-drakf 
bed,  with  plenty  of  rich  soil  and  a  never-failing  I 


11330.— Roees  unhealthy.— If  "Constant 
Reader  ’’will  state  whether  his  Roses  are  out- 
of-doors  or  in  pots  in  a  house,  it  would  then  be 
possible  to  offer  some  advice.  If  in  the  open 
ground  it  i^  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  foliage 
to  be  perfect,  as  owing  to  the  very  open  season 
much  growth  has  been  made,  and  an  occasional 
frosty  night  catches  the  plants  and  shrivels  the 
foliage,  which  has  appeared  out  of  season. — W 
Phillips,  Hoole,  Chester, 


VEGETABLES. 


Plot  8  —Broad  Beans,  followed  by  tidM 
crop  of  Turnips.  Runner  Beans  on  outiidcii 
remaining  ground  with  two  or  more  roviii 
dwarf  Peas  in  between  and  rows  of  early  T j 
nips  between  both.  | 

These  Turnips  are  left  for  spring-tops  sad  tM 
early  bloom  tiU  Potatoes  are  required  to  h 
planted,  for  bees ;  or  bloom  may  be  left  rl 
longer  if  it  is  arranged  that  the  Potatoes 

nnmA  hAfwPAn  tiiA  mwfl.  ^ 


AN  EIGHT  YEARS’  ROTATION  OF  CROPS 
FOB  A  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the 
gardener  always  knows  what  work  he  has  to  do. 
Of  oourse  the  natures  of  the  different  crops  have 
been  regarded  as  much  as  possible  in  the  rota¬ 
tion. 

Plot  1. — Potatoes,  early  autumn  sorts.followed 
by  Cabbage,  winter  Spinach,  Lettuce,  and 
part  left  for  Onions. 

As  soon  as  the  Potatoes  are  taken  up,  the 
ground  is  trenched  three  depths  and  marured— 
for  method  see  note  A — then  planted  with  Cab¬ 
bage,  Ac. 

Plot  2. — Cabbage,  winter  Spinach,  Lettuce, 
and  Onions,  followed  by  Celery,  Leeks,  and  Car- 
doons. 

Onions,  sown  in  with  wood  ashes,  ground  en¬ 
riched  with  good  rotten  manure  in  bottom  of 
Celery  trenches,  and  liquid  manure  applied 
during  growth. 

Plot  3.— Parsnips,  Carrots,  Scorzonera,  Salsa- 
fy  and  Beet. 

Sown  in  with  wood  ashes  mixed  with  fine 
mould ;  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  cleared  the 
ground  thrown  up  in  high  ridges  and  bottom 
between  forked  and  left  to  chasten  during  winter. 
So  with  any  plot  throughout  which  becomes 
vacant  during  winter. 

Plot  4.— Tall  later  Peas  with  winter  greenst 
c.y.,  Brussels^  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Kale,  Ac.,  two 
rows  planted  in  between  each  row  of  Peas  later 
on. 

A  little  rotten  manure  in  bottom  of  trenches 
for  Peas.  The  Peas  shade  the  Brassin  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  making  vigorous  growth. 

Plot  6. — Potatoes  later  sorts.  Broccoli  and 
sprouting  Broccoli  planted  out  a  row  between 
each  row  of  Potato^  except  in  a  part  to  be  kept 
after  Potatoes  for  small  late  Turnips. 

See  plot  4  on  advantage  of  shading. 

Plot  6. — Cauliflower,  Couve  Tronchuda,  and 
Dwarf  French  Beans. 

The  ground  is  dug  up  all  over.  The  dwarf 
French  Beans  are  plant^  where  rows  of  Broc¬ 
coli  were.  Then  manure  is  dug  in  later  betweent 
and  Cauliflower  planted  where  rows  of  Potatoes 

Original 

^Plot  7. — Potatoes  middle  crop.  ^  i 
^  After  Potatoes  are  lifted  the  grouaa  ridj^ed  up 
for  winter  as  above — plot  8.  y 


come  between  the  rows. 

Plot  9. —  Strawberries  are  grown  in  i  Stti 
plot,  and  are  changed  one-third  every  jeirto'Ji| 
next  plot  of  ground,  and  so  back  again.  Ibi; 
doei  not,  therefore,  interfere  with  the  roUtke, 
but  only  causes  portions  of  two  contignou  pk:> 
to  be  taken  and  counted  to  make  up  one. 

Mulched  with  rotten  manure  in  autamc, 
leaves  cut  off  and  then  spread  with  freib  Sa 
weed  in  spring. 

Plot  10  —  Earliest  Peas,  earliest 
and  earliest  winter  Lettuce  and  Spinach  u 
grown  on  a  separate  sonny  border  i^ear  a  «il 
with  southern  aspect,  changing  places  with  ad 
other  yearly, one- third  of  the  ground  beinggiis 
to  ea'jh  crop. 

Earliest  Peas,  rotten  manure;  Potatca;^ 
in  with  fresh  Seaweed,  Lettuce,  or  plcrij 
rotten  manure.  * 

Plot  11— Globe  Artichokes  and 
have  each  separate  beds  ^ 

Globe  Artichokes,  mulch  round  crowns  vri 
manure  after  stems  cut  down,  and  with  8<avd 
(not  over  crowns)  in  spring.  Asparagns,  a.^ 
stems  au'e  cut  down,  beds  roughly  forked  opu( 
then  manured  heavily  with  fre^  manure  It 
February  throw  mould  from  alley  s  on  bedj  id 
spread  layer  of  fresh  Seaweed  on  top. 

Plot  12. — Also  Rhubarb  and  Scakale,  loU 
is  proposed  to  gradually  change  these  one 
the  other. 

Rhubarb,  long  manure  and  Beech  leave*  If? 
off  ground  with  sticks ;  Seakale,  earliest, 
with  Beech  leaves  mixed  with  stable  nuiwt 
main  crop  with  fresh  Seaweed  2  feet  deep  i 
shoots  begin  to  appear  through,  not  ke^  d 
crowns  writh  sticks. 

Plot  13 —Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  Haff 
radi»h  have  a  nook  where  they  cannot 
on  other  crops. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  dog  up  sverr  y« . 
ground  carefully  cleaned,  manuriri  atd 
planted  ;  half-bed  of  Horseradish  dagoneyeri 
other  half  the  next,  crowns  replanted  2  fe*^^ 
with  manure  at  bottom.  In  the  next  year  tij 
crop  which  is  on  plot  1  will  oome  on  plot  8,  ilw 
on  plot  2  on  plot  one,  and  so  on,  and  fros  ^ 
to  year.  . 

yote  A.— As  soon  as  the  Potatoes  sre  off,  » 
plot  is  marked  out  for  deeply  trenching  in  eq* 
wridths,  thus :  — 


The  soil  is  removed  from  land  a  two  ipit* 
two  shovellings  deep,  and  from  h  one 
one  shovelling  deep,  and  plaoed  where  it  will « 
available  for  throwing  into  the  upper  p^  o* 
m  and  two  depths  ol  n  at  end  of  the 
The  bottom  of  a  is  then  broken  up  witn  s  W 
or,  as  very  often  needed,  with  a  pickaxe 
second  spit  of  b  is  then  throwrn  upon  the  botw 
of  a  and  the  second  shovelling  from  h  npw 
Then  the  bottom  of  ft  is  broken  upas  wa?  that  a 
The  top  spit  of  e  is  then  thrown  acro»  opc? 
On  this  a  good  layer  of  rich  stable 
spread.  It  is  then  covered  with  the  first  sbej* 
ling  from  e  and  the  work  on  a  is  oompletec  7* 
second  spit  of  e  is  then  thrown  in  the  ® 
ft  and  the  second  shovelling  of  e  upon  tbi* 
bottom  of  c  is  broken  up.  The  top  spit  of 
thrown  across  upon  ft,  and  so  on  as  abeve^  a 
this  method  the  strata  of  soil  are  kept 
the  same  position  and  the  bad  soil  ^  i, 
brought  to  the  top,  yet  is  gradually  . 
what  "  coulters  "  down  in  the  process  and 
more  by  what  percolates  downwards  sfJtn 
rain.  By  thus  trenching  a  plot  once  every  ejp 
years,  harsh  and  poor  soils  of  a  few  icebei  w 
been  converted  into  g;ood  soils  into  *  | 
a  walking-stick  can  easUy  be  preesed  near  y 
to  the  handle.  ... 

fTjI ibave  worked  on  this  plan,  extending  » 
put;  of  seven  years  and  gradnslly  „ 
ittili  it  WorW  very  well.  My  gardener, an  m 
gent jpa^j^ys  he  would  not  on  any  sccoo 
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oot  itf  and  that  he  now  knows  it  by  heart, 
.e  tried  it  in  the  varioos  forms  on  the  harsh 
ids  of  Warwickshire,  and  here  in  the  valley, 
thio  rich  hnmas  resting  on  chalky  marl  and 
and  below  on  chalk  rock.  The  change  pro- 
1  by  the  plan  of  trenching, which  is  the  base 
le  sysUm,  is  remarkable.  I  have  no  doubt, 
srtr,  that  others  may  suggest  improvements 
and  1  should  be  happy  to  learn  them 
igh  these  pages.  W.  G. 

ortkittff. 


CARROTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Soil. 

rrots  when  well  grown  are  a  profitable  crop; 
good  clean  roots  upon  ground  long  under 
vaiion  are  difficult  to  obtain.  When  sowing 
MW  a  few  seeds  of  some  of  the  Brassicas  at 
ame  time,  or  plant  a  few  plants  from  5  feet 
feet  apart  after  the  Carrot  seeds  are  sown, 
e  are  allowed  to  grow  during  the  summer, 
it  is  thought  that  they  serve  to  keep  the 
Its  free  from  insects.  Carrots  do  best  on  a 
,  mellow,  sandy  soil  in  which  they  produce 
1,  straight  roots  free  from  canker,  but  under 
ul  cultivation  they  may  be  grown  upon 
soils  if  fairly  rich.  Ground  heavily  ma- 
1  for  a  previous  crop  should  be  select^,  but 
hat  in  which  leaf* mould  or  old  vegetable 
las  been  burled,  except  well  limed,  as  they 
)ar  wire  worm,  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
b  can  attack  the  Carrot  crop.  Where  ob> 
.ble  before  sowing,  give  the  ^ound  a  heavy 
ing  of  wood  ashes,  mixed  with  soot,  raking 
sply  into  the  surface  Oas*lime  spread  upon 
iorface  and  raked  in  deeply  will  also  be 
i  a  good  dressing  for  ground  infested  either 
wire  worm  or  the  Carrot  maggot.  The 
ad  having  been  selected,  if  intended  for  the 
rooting  varieties,  it  should  be  trenched  from 
t  to  2^  feet  deep,  laying  it  up  in  ridges,  iu 
b  it  will  get  well  pulverised  by  the  winter's 
«  During  February,  if  favourable,  level 
I  the  ridges  with  a  digging  fork,  breaking 
oil  into  as  fine  a  mould  as  possible.  Fork 
'er  once  more  before  sowing  time.  For 
growing  sorts  deep  (figging  will  do,  break- 
he  soil  up  well  as  the  operation  proceeds. 

Sowing. 

illy  in  April  rake  the  surface  to  as  fine  a 
.d  as  possible,  when  the  wood  ashes  may  be 
id  on  it  and  raked  in.  All  will  now  be 
F  for  making  the  seed  beds.  The  seeds  may 
r  be  sown  broadcast  upon  beds  4  feet  wide, 
Dg  alleys  12  inches  wide  between  them,  or 
ws  12  ioohes  apart  and  1^  inches  deep.  Sow 
y,  and  if  in  beds  rake  the  seeds  into  the 
lOe ;  a  portion  of  the  aoil  from  the  alley  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  bed  and  raked  level, 
-he  edges  straight  and  level  the  soil  in  the 
.  thus  finishing  the  beds.  When  sown  in 
stretch  the  line  and  draw  drills  1  finches 
The  seeds  may  be  mixed  with  sand  or 
artb,  rubbing  the  two  together,  when  they 
be  found  more  easily  distributed.  When 
1  beat  them  firmly  into  the  drills  with  the 
of  an  iron  rake  ;  cover  them  over  and  tread 
ground  firmly,  when  it  may  be  raked  level, 
will  require  no  more  attention  until  the 
tg  seedlings  appear  above  ground  ;  they  may 
be  dusted  with  soot  and  lime  to  prevent 
I  from  eating  them,  which  will  often  be 
d  tbe  case,  especially  in  damp,  clayey 

TniSNING  &c. 

soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough, 
them  in  tbe  rows  to  8  inches  apart  and  keep 
1  free  from  weeds.  When  the  crop  has  at- 
»d  iu  full  growth,  which  will  be  about  the 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November 
ordiog  to  the  season,  lift  the  roots,  choosing 
j  day  for  the  purpose,  and  remove  the  tops 
t  to  tbe  crowns;  store  them  in  some  dry 
a  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  or  they  may 
itored  in  clamps  in  the  ground,  (x>vering 
•  ciref ally  to  ward  off  frost.  Several  sow- 
I  may  be  made  at  different  times,  so  as  to 
CMd  each  other ;  make  the  first  about  the 
(of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  cb(X>sing 
t  tbe  purpose  a  dry,  warm  border  facing  the 
lb.  Sow  the  short  growing  varieties  for 
•crop.  Tbe  main  crop  may  be  put  in  early 
Aficil.  and  another  sos^g  may  be  made  about 
t  Biddle  of  August  to  stand  the  winter  and 
M  lato  use  early  in  spring. 


Fobcino. 

A  few  early  forced  Carrots  are  always  accept¬ 
able,  and  may  be  had  at  a  trifiing  cost,  provided 
a  spare  frame  can  be  devoted  to  them  and 
manure  to  form  a  hotbed,  or  a  pit  heated  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes  will  do  equally  well. 
Sow  in  light  sandy  soil  as  near  the  glass  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  for  this  crop  use  tbe  Short  Horn 
variety.  When  the  young  plants  appear  they 
must  be  kept  well  watered,  and  when  large 
enough  thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart.  Maintain 
a  ste^y  moist  temperature  from  50°  to  55°.  The 
first  sowing  shoula  be  made  the  last  week  in 
January  or  first  in  February.  Where  manure  is 
to  be  used,  make  up  a  bed  of  goexi  lasting 
materials,  which  may  (x>nsist  of  warm  stable 
manure  and  fresh  leaves  well  mixed  and  turned 
over  several  times  before  the  bed  is  made  up. 
The  latter  may  be  5  feet  high  at  the  back  and 
4  fret  at  the  front,  which  gives  the  frame  slope 
sufficient  to  carry  off  rain  water  or  any  moisture 
which  may  collect  upon  the  inside  of  the  glass. 
After  placing  the  frame  upon  the  bed,  put  from 
12  inches  to  16  inches  of  sandy  loam  inside, 
and  BOW  after  the  temperature  declines  to  55°, 
watering  (xxxtsionally  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
Use  fresh  linings  to  keep  up  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  Short  Horn  sort  will  be  found  to  be 
tbe  most  profitable,  and  having  a  fine  flavour 
when  cooked  will  be  most  prizeiL 
Varieties. 

Golden  Ball  is  one  of  the  best  for  frame  work. 
It  is  nearly  round  in  shape,  and  comes  into  use 
early.  French  Forcing  Horn  will  also  be  found 
to  force  well  and  to  produce  roots  of  a  medium 
size.  For  the  early  outdoor  crop.  Carter's  Scatr- 
let  Horn  is  one  of  the  best,  and  for  general  use 
James'  Intermediate.  Tbe  Long  Red  Surrey  is 
a  good  variety  for  deep  soils.  Altringbam  Im 
proved,  a  green-topped  sort,  is  a  heavy  cropper, 
and  suitable  where  Carrots  are  grown  largely. 

W.  C. 


The  beet  Savoys.— Few  of  the  Brassica 
family  are  more  useful  than  the  Savoy.  Its  easy 
culture,  taken  in  conjunction  with  tbe  weight 
of  produce  from  a  given  space,  is  a  matter  not 
to  be  despised  by  those  who  require  a  large 
supply  of  green  vegetables  for  winter  use.  These 
remarks  apply,  perhaps,  more  particularly  to  the 
wants  of  large  families,  but  for  small  house¬ 
holds  tbe  Savoy  offeis  an  agreeable  change,  pro¬ 
vided  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties  is  made 
When  the  aim  is  to  get  a  good-sized  well-filled 
plant,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  Drumhead. 
This  is  a  large  sort  and  one  which  requires  a  rich 
deep  aoil  and  plenty  of  room.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  it  Is  the  first  to  suffer  from 
severe  frost,  and  the  larger  tbe  beads  the  more 
they  get  injured.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
use  it  as  far  as  is  practicable  during  November 
and  December  before  severe  frosts  usually  set 
in.  For  small  gardens  King  Koffee  and  the 
Early  Uim  are  the  best,  and  they  do  not  require 
so  nch  soil  as  tbe  Drumhead.  They  are  also 
finer  in  ter.tnre  and  milder  in  flavour,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  they  are  rather  more  tender  than  the 
large  growing  kinds.  Tbe  middle  of  April  is 
soon  enough  to  sow  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
The  best  way  is  to  select  an  open,  sonny  spot  for 
the  seed  bed  where  tbe  soil  is  rich.  After  the 
surface  has  been  raked  fine,  sow  the  seed  thinly, 
and  then  cover  it  with  some  finely  sifted  soil. 
We  cover  all  our  seeds  in  this  way,  smd  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  greater  percentage  of  plants  than  when 
the  seed  is  raked  in  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tbe 
after- management  of  the  bed  will  not  differ  in 
any  way  from  that  of  other  beds  sown  with  seeds 
of  a  similar  character,  but  every  encourage¬ 
ment  most  be  given  to  induce  the  seed  to  vege¬ 
tate  quickly.  To  attain  this  a  moist  soil  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  in  dry  weather  nothing  is  better 
than  to  give  the  surface  a  g(X)d  watering  os  soon 
as  the  seed  is  sown.  Then  cover  tbe  bed  with 
an  old  mat,  which  may  be  either  pegged  down 
to  the  ground  or  a  brick  may  be  laid  on  each 
<x>rDer  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  it  about. 
This  covering  will  give  shade  and  keep  tbe  seed 
in  a  uniform  state  as  regards  moisture ;  conse¬ 
quently  in  seven  or  eight  days  it  will  begin  to 
grow,  and  then  the  mat  must  be  removed,  or  the 
young  plants  will  suffer.  In  showery  weather 
covering  the  seed  bed  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Land  tbe  plants  allowed  to  grow  on  in  their  own 
|^%y/7y ,  ^^Aftr^ey  come  np  in  thick  patches, 
liS  ^%<N3^1an  to  thin  them  out,  anCi  i  f 
need  be  theininnings  may  be  pricked  out  into 


another  bed ;  if  not,  they  may  be  thrown  away. 

I  To  grow  Savoys  so  as  to  secure  both  tenderness 
and  good  flavour,  a  rich  deep  soil  is  necessary. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  to  seonre  tbe^e  condi¬ 
tions  is  to  plant  on  ground  that  was  heavily 
manured  and  dug  up  deeply  daring  winter,  and 
as  6(X)n  as  tbe  plants  in  the  seed  bed  are  large 
enough  they  should  be  planted.  Tbe  Drnmhead 
should  be  put  out  2  feet  apart  each  way,  while 
small  growers  such  as  King  Koffve.  and  the 
Dwarf  Ulm  only  require  a  space  of  16  icebee 
every  way.  The  after  management  consists  iu 
keeping  the  ground  well  stirred  between  tbe 
plants,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  open  and  to  des¬ 
troy  weeds.— C.  C. 

Late  Peas.— Some  advocate  sowing  early 
round  Peas  for  late  crops,  but  1  could  never  see 
any  advantage  in  so  doing.  I  have  tried  them 
on  several  occasions  and  in  various  situations  by 
tbe  side  of  wrinkled  Marrows,  but  have  always 
found  tbe  latter  to  be  most  depended  upon.  1 
do  oot  say  that  tbe  latter  may  be  sown  as  late 
as  the  former  and  with  equally  good  losults, 
seeing  that  Marrows  take  about  sixteen  weeks 
to  oome  into  bearing,  while  tbe  rounds  take  only 
twelve,  that  is,  if  sown  early  in  spring,  and  a 
little  less  when  sown  towards  the  latter  end  of 
spring ;  but  were  I  ai>ked  to  name  the  best  late 
Peas,  and  only  allowed  to  choose  one  sort,  ic 
would  be  that  grand  old  Pea,  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
During  the  last  four  years  I  have  sown  this  and 
three  other  kinds  late,  three  fresh  ones  every 
season,  but  I  have  always  fonnd  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
to  be  the  latest  and  best  bearer,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  tbe  best  flavoured.  In  short,  this  Pe  i 
would  be  perfect  did  it  not  grow  so  tall— i's 
only  fault.  Talk  about  perpetual  bearers !  it 
would  take  an  everlasting  bearer  to  eclipse  this 
kind.  During  these  last  four  seasons  we  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  sow  this  variety  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  tbe  last  being  from  the  26th  to  tLo 
end  of  May,  and  we  have  always  teen  able  to 
gather  Peas  from  these  np  to  the  time  when  they 
are  destroyed  by  frost  or  wind.  Last  year  we 
commenced  gathering  from  tbe  last  sowing  tl  e 
first  day  or  so  in  September,  and  continued 
gathering  till  the  end  of  Octo^r,  and  still  they 
were  as  good  flavoured  as  earlier  in  tbe  season. 
Two  points  to  bo  kept  in  view  in  growing  these 
tall  late  Peas  is  to  select  a  sheltered,  but  not 
shady,  place  for  them,  and  to  provide  them  with 
good,  strong,  and  long  stakes.  Some  imagine 
Pea  stakes  to  be  long  when  they  are  6  feet^  but 
those  we  used  last  season  were  10  feet,  and  tbe 
Peas  got  to  the  top  of  them.  Wo  were  obliged 
to  gather  the  pods  with  a  pair  of  steps,  but  to 
this  we  do  not  object  so  long  as  we  got  the  Peas. 
Has  anyone  found  any  of  the  dwarf  late  Peas  to 
eclipse  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ?  If  so,  I  should  like  to 
know  its  name — C.  F. 

Winter  Brocooll  — A  good  supply  of 
winter  Broccoli  is  invaluable  when  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  good  vegetables,  and  there  is 
DO  more  useful  variety  than  Snow’s  Winter 
White,  which  comes  in  in  November,  and  if  tbe 
weather  (Mntinues  mild  its  season  lasts  more 
than  six  weeks.  Osborn's  Winter  White  makes 
a  good  Buccessional  crop,  following,  as  it  does, 
closely  after  Snow’s,  but  wholly  distinct  from 
it.  It  is  not  only  more  vigorous  in  growth,  but 
produces  larger  l^ads.  Both  these  sorts  require 
to  be  treated  in  tbe  same  way.  They  should  be 
sown  any  time  during  April.  A  piece  of  gronnd 
should  be  set  apart  for  that  pnrp^.  Our  winter 
Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts  1  like  planted  on 
ground  that  was  oooupi^  the  year  previous  with 
Carrots  or  Parsnips.  It  is  necessary  to  plant  in 
well-manured  deeply-dug  soil,  which  ought  to 
be  prepared  during  winter  and  allowed  te  remain 
uooropped.  Plant  2  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
dull  showery  weather  should  if  possible  be 
selected  for  the  operation ;  at  tbe  same  time 
there  must  not  be  any  serious  delay  in  getting 
tbe  plants  out ;  fir^t,  becau-e  they  will  be  get¬ 
ting  crowded  in  the  seed  bed,  and  secondly  be- 
oause  they  should  be  got  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  for  transplanting,  so  as  to  give 
them  as  long  a  time  as  p<mible  to  make  their 
growth,  for  as  they  oome  into  use  in  November, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  tbe 
time  in  which  they  have  to  make  their  growth 
is  not  too  long  to  get  strength  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  good-sized  heads.  In  dry  weather  we 
always  draw  drillfi  about  3  inches  deep,  in  which 
to  pUuat  them,  and  then,  if  they  require  water 
idrill  any  waste,  as  it 
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reach  the  roots ;  the  only  after-attention  they 
require  is  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  sarfaoe  moved  occasionally  between  the 
plants  with  a  Dutch  hoe.  In  November,  if 
there  is  any  appearance  of  frost,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  go  over  the  plantation  every  week,  and 
as  fast  as  beads  fit  for  table  are  formed  dig  up 
the  plants,  shake  all  the  soil  from  their  roots, 
and  plant  them  again  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cold 
pit  or  frame,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  too 
much  crowded.  Under  such  circnmstances  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  protect  them,  and  they  keep 
just  as  well  as  if  they  were  left  in  the  open 
quarters,  even  if  the  weather  should  be  mild. 

0.  C. 


THE  RED  SPIDER. 


(TBTHANYCUU8  TKLARIU3  ) 

The  red  spider  is  not  correctly  speaking  an  in¬ 
sect,  though  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  such, 
neither  is  it  a  spider,  as  its  name  would  imply, 
but  an  acarus  or  mite.  Whether  its  name  is 
correct  or  not,  it  is  a  most  destructive  and 
roublesome  pest  wherever  it  makes  its  pre.senoe 
elt;  it  by  no  means  confines  itself  to  one  or 
only  a  few  kinds  of  plants,  as  many  insects  do, 
but  it  is  very  indiscriminate  in  its  choice  of  food, 
and  it  attacks  both  plants  grown  under  glass 
aad  those  in  the  open  air.  When  these  pests 
are  present  in  large  numbers  the  leaves  on  which 
they  feed  soon  present  a  sickly  yellow  or 
scorched  appearafoce,  for  the  supply  of  sap  is 
drawn  off  by  myriads  of  these  little  mites, 
which  congregate  on  the  undersides  of  the 


KIg.  1,  wd  spider  (magnified):  A  1,  ditto  (natural  size); 
2,  andenide  of  head  ;  S,  foot ;  4,  spinneret. 


leaves,  where  they  live  in  a  very  delicate  web, 
which  they  spin,  and  multiply  very  rapi^y; 
this  web  and  the  excrement  of  the  red  spider 
soon  choke  up  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  which, 
deprived  of  their  proper  amount  of  sap,  and 
unable  to  procure  the  carbon  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  they  so  much  need,  are  soon  in  a 
sorry  plight.  However  promiscuous  these  mites 
may  be  in  their  choice  of  food  plants — Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Kidney  Beans,  Hops,  Vines,  Apple, 
Fear,  Plum,  Peach  trees,  Limes,  Roses,  Laurus- 
tinns.  Cactuses,  Clover,  Ferns,  Orchids,  and 
various  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  being  their 
particular  favourites — they  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  difference  between  dryness  and 
moisture.  To  moisture,  indeed,  they  have  a 
most  decided  objection,  and  it  is  only  in  warm 
and  dry  situations  that  they  give  much  trouble, 
and  it  is  nearly  always  in  dry  seasons  that  plants, 
iSce ,  out-of-doors  suffer  most  from  these  p>est8. 
Fruit  trees  grown  against  walls  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  attacked,  since  from  their  position 
the  air  round  them  is  generally  warm  and  dry, 
and  the  cracks  and  boles  in  the  walls  are 
favourite  places  for  the  red  spider  to  shelter  in, 
HO  that  extra  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
them  from  being  infested;  this  may  best  be 
effected  by  syringing  the  trees  well  night  and 
morning  with  plain  water,  directing  the  water 
particularly  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  wash  off  the  spiders  and  their 
webs.  If  the  trees  be  already  attacked,  adding 
soft  soap  and  sulphur  to  the  water  will  destroy 
them. 

SULPHUR^^  , 

is  one  of  thc^  ipost  emdenlf  agentat  know*  [cp 
killing  them  bht  it  will  not,N»olw4r; 
perly  with  water  in  its  ordinary  form,  but  should 


be  treated  according  to  the  following  recipe : 
Boil  together  in  four  gallons  of  water  1  lb.  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  2  lb.  of  fresh  lime,  and 
add  1^  lb.  of  soft  soap,  and,  before  using,  3  gal¬ 
lons  more  of  water ;  or  mix  4  oz  of  sulphate  of 
lime  with  half  that  weight  of  soft  soap,  and, 
when  well  mixed,  add  1  gallon  of  hot  water. 
Use  when  cool  enough  to  bear  your  hand  in. 
Any  insecticide  containing  sulphur  la  useful. 
The  walls  should  be  well  washed  with  some  in¬ 
secticide  of  this  kind.  Old  walla  in  which  the 
pointing  is  bad  and  the  bricks  full  of  nail  holes, 
Ac.,  are  very  difficult  to  keep  free  from  red 
spider.  They  should  be  painted  over  with  a 
strong  solution  of  soot  water  mixed  with  clay 
to  form  a  paint.  To  a  gallon  of  this  paint  add 
1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  2  oz.  of  soft  soap. 
This  mixture  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with 
a  brush  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  walls, 
and  if  applied  regularly  every  year  would  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  the  trees  from  being  badly 
atta^ed.  As  the  red  spider  passes  the  winter 
under  some  shelter,  frequently  choosing  stones, 
rubbish,  Ac ,  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  keeping 
the  ground  near  the  trees  clean  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  will  tend  greatly  i;o  diminish  their  num¬ 
bers.  In  vineries  one  of  the  best  ways  of  des¬ 
troying  these  creatures  is  to  paint  the  hot- water 
pipes  with  one  part  of  fresh  lime  and  two  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  into  a  paint.  If  a 
flue  is  painted  in  this  way  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  sulphur  does  not  burn,  or  much 
damage  may  be  done,  as  the  floes  may  become 
much  hotter  than  hot-water  pipes.  Daring  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  keep  the  atmosphere 
moist  and  impregnated  with  ammonia  by  a  layer 
of  fresh  stable  litter,  or  by  painting  the  hot- 
water  pipes  with  guano  made  into  a  paint ;  as 
long  as  the  air  in  the  house  is  kept  moist  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  a  bad  attack.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  off  the  canes  should  be  dressed 
with  the  recipe  already  given  for  painting  walls, 
and  2  inches  or  so  of  the  surface  soil  removed 
and  replaced  with  fresh,  and  all  the  wood  and 
iron-work  of  the  house  well  scrubbed.  If  (Tar¬ 
nations  are  attacked,  tying  op  some  flowers  of 
sulphur  in  a  muslin  bag  and  sulphuring  the 
plants  liberally,  and  washing  them  well  in  three 
days*  time  has  been  recommended. 


Tobacco  water 


the  Inseotas  or  true  insects.  The  red  m 
belong  to  the  kind  of  mites  called 
mites,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  wfai^ 
not  form  a  web  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  qsiti  J 
tain  at  present  whether  there  ii  onlj  oe] 
more  species  of  red  spider ;  but  this  ii  immiiq 
to  the  horticulturist,  as  their  habits  ted] 
means  for  their  destruction  are  the  stmt  j 
red  spider  (Tetranychus  telarins— fig.  \)  '9n 
minute,  not  measuring  more  than  the  sixtua 
an  inch  in  length  when  full  grown ;  tbeircaij 
is  very  variable,  some  individtials  being 
white,  others  greenish,  or  various  sl^i 
orange,  and  red.  This  variation  in  colour  prdsj 
depends  somewhat  on  their  age  or  food-tbsj 
ones  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  a 
mature.  The  head  is  furnished  with  t  pM 
pointed  mandibles,  between  which  utpcm 
beak  or  sucker  (fig.  2).  The  legs  are  eigit 
number ;  the  two  front  pairs  project  form 
and  the  other  two  backwards ;  th^  are  ced 
with  long  stiff  hairs ;  the  extremities  of  tbcl 
are  provided  with  long  bent  hairs,  whid 
each  terminated  by  a  knob.  The  legs  tiu!  I 
appear  to  be  only  used  in  drawing  out  be  thn 
and  weaving  the  web.  The  thread  U  Mm 
by  a  nipple  or  spinneret  (6g  4)  situated  dot 
apex  of  the  body  on  the  underside.  Tbe  q 
surface  of  the  body  is  sparingly  covered  i 
long  stiff  hairs.  G.S.1 


ANSWERS  TO  QUBRIEa' 


and  tobacco  smoke  will  also  kill  these  pests, 
but  as  neither  tobacco  nor  sulphuring  the  hot- 
water  pipes  can  always  be  resort^  to  with 
safety  in  houses,  by  far  the  better  way  is  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  this  pest,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plant  is  found  to  be  attacked  to  at 
once  clean  it  with  an  insecticide  which  it  is 
known  the  plant  will  bear,  and  by  this  means 
prevent  other  plants  from  being  infested.  These 
little  mites  breed  with  astonishing  rapidity,  so 
that  great  care  should  be  exercis^  in  at  once 
stopping  an  attack.  A  lady  friend  of  mine  had 
some  Castor-oil  plants  growing  in  pots  in  a  win¬ 
dow  which  were  badly  attacked,  and  found  that 
some  lady-birds  soon  made  short  work  of  the 
mites  and  cleared  the  plants.  The  red  spider 
lays  its  eggs  among  the  threads  of  the  web  ! 
which  it  weaves  over  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves;  the  eggs  are  round  and  white;  the 
young  spiders  are  hatched  in  about  a  week,  and 
they  very  much  resemble  their  parents  in 
general  appearance,  but  they  have  only  three 
pairs  of  legs  instead  of  four  at  first,  and  they 
do  not  acquire  the  fourth  pair  until  they  have  ' 
changed  their  skins  several  times ;  they  are,  of 
course,  much  smaller  in  size,  but  are,  however, 
in  proportion  just  as  destructive  as  the  older 
ones.  They  obtain  the  juices  of  the  leaves  by 
eating  through  the  skin  with  their  mandibles, 
and  tben  thrusting  in  their  probosoes  or  suckers 
(fig.  2),  through  which  they  draw  out  the  juices. 
These  little  creatures  are  so  transparent,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  out  all  the  details  of 
their  months  accurately.  Tbe  females  are  very 
fertile,  and  breed  with  great  rapidity  under 
favourable  circumstances  all  the  year  round. 

As  I  have  already  stated  the  red  spiders  are 
not  real  spiders,  but  belong  to  the  family 
Acarina  or  mites,  a  family  included  in  the  same 
class  (the  Arachnids)  as  the  true  spiders,  from 
which  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  any  apparent  division  between  the  head 
and  thorax  and  body ;  in  the  true  spiders  tbe 
head  and  thorax  are  united  together  and  form 
one  piece,  to  which  tbe  body  is  joined  by  a 
slender  waist.  The  Araohpf^  a^  followel  by 
the  Myriapods  (centipedes,  Ac’^ 


(MISCELLANEOUS.)  M 

11356.— Qrubs  In  ardens  — Tbct  i 

be  no  doubt  that  the  so-called  grab  refenl 
and  described  by  “  Y.”  is  really  a  slog  (» 
cells),  which  lives  entirely  on  earthwonu,fl 
is  quite  harmless  among  plants.  *‘Y."do»i 
make  any  mention  of  a  shell  (rudimeDt&ry)ril 
the  Testacella  has  on  the  posterior  end  d\ 
body.  If  “  Y.”  could  without  much 
send  me  about  a  dozen  to  turn  dowu  in  mj 
den,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  hia,ii 
would  gladly  pay  postage  and  any  exp^ 
collection.  They  would  travel  very  well  ^ 
in  a  small  tin  box  or  canister.— W.  JEnil 
Matham,  ChicJieiUr.  A 

-  The  grub  in  question  is  one  of  tlwpM 

tory  slugs,  probably  Testacella  Maogel. 
underground  upon  earthworms  and  other 
but  cot  on  vegetables.  It  has  a  small  »hil| 
the  hinder  portion  of  its  body,  and  is  yehod 
colour.  The  creature  is  somewhat  rare,  u* 
said  to  be  interesting  as  a  captive.  Then 
several  notices  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Baf' 
in  the  pages  of  “  Science  Gossip”  for  1811 
previous  years.  I  wish  I  had  some  of  tl4 
my  garden. — S.  J.  Mc.I. 

-  From  your  correspondent’s  descri|i-_ 

fancy  be  has  come  across  a  specimen  of 
Testaoel  la  haliot idea.  Tb  is  el  ng  is  found  io  jitrd 
around  London,  but  chiefly  in  the  soatbem  fi 
of  England.  If  it  is  the  species  I  have  nxii 
it  is  exclusively  carnivorous  and  a  terror  toB 
earthworm,  upon  which  it  chiefly  feedi  lu 
is,  as  I  suppose,  a  Testacella,  a  small  shell  vW 
found  near  the  tail.— J.  Y.  ^ 

11873.— Tomatoes  in  windows -w 
must  select  a  dwarf-g^rowieg  kind  for  thU  w 
pose.  Orangefield  Dwarf  Prolific  would  J 
They  require  rich  potting  material.  Occ^  S 
surface  dressings  with  stable  manure  and  la 
in  equal  parts  is  the  best  stimulants. 
plants  would  succeed  better  against  a 
wall  out-of-doors  than  in  a  sunny  wind 
inside.— J.  D.  K.  i 

-  Grow  a  small  sort,  such  as  Early  p*! 

Red,  in  6-inch  pots.  If  they  are  put  ^ 
fairly  good  compost,  do  not  top-dress  mndy 
yon  will  have  yonr  plants  unmanagesbl*  i 
fall  of  wood.  A  little  manure  water  wbeuf 
fruit  is  swelling  will  be  beneficial.— W. 
LIPS,  Jloole,  Chester.  V 

11864.— Memuiing.— Liquid  manure  hi 
necessary,  uor  ia  it  desirable  to  apply  h  ^ 
garden  flowers.  Auriculas  and  Lilies  arc  bet 
without  it.  The  best  kind  of  water  for  Fern 
rain  water,  and  they  are  better  tb  have  a  la 
over  them  to  protect  the  fronds  from  bright  a  | 
shine.  Perhaps  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  ws 
potting.  It  ought  to  succeed  in  a  warm  wind 
if  partially  ahaded  from  the  sun.  Tbe  be<l j 
ting  soil  is  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  wn 
charcoal  and  some  sharp  sanfl 
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^2.  —  Propaffatin^r  Ohrevlllea  ro- 

As  70a  say  thia  is  a  very  handsome 
,  and  well  adapted  for  window  culture,  I 
DO  plant  In  our  dining-room  window  and 
er  in  the  ssmie  position  in  the  drawing- 
early  in  September  last  year.  The  plants 
ow  in  excellent  condition,  and  as  beautiful 
ite  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  They  have  not 
leaf,  and  we  occasionally  cleansed  them 
dofet  by  a  good  washing  with  the  syringe, 
lot  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  from  seeds, 
i  vegetate  freely  in  a  hot-bed.  Now  is  a 
time  to  sow  se^s,  and  any  seedsman  can 
y  them.—  J.  D.  E. 

17.— Plants  for  verges.— Under  a  Pear 
n  my  garden  nothing  would  grow.  I  went 
vood  and  collected  some  Fern  roots  and 
ed  under  the  tree  9  inches  apart,  and 
•en  the  Fern  roots  1  stuck  in  some  roots  of 
if  the  Valley,  which  came  in  bloom  in  May, 
em  afterwards  sending  op  their  clusters  of 
A  about  2  feet  high  all  over  the  bed  ;  what 
to  be  an  ugly  baie  patch  became  a  lovely 
I  bad  seen  the  same  growing  in  a  wood 
brought  it  to  my  garden,  where  it  grew 
iantly  in  a  suburb  of  smoky  London. — 
CUMAN. 

89  —Sparrows.— These  birds  are  really 
rooblesome  pests,  and  they  take  great  de¬ 
in  making  their  home  in  the  Ivy  round 
.mg  houses.  Ton  must  get  a  ladder  and 
illy  search  for  their  nests  every  two  weeks 
^  the  summer.  If  you  cut  the  Ivy  well 
:he  birds  will  forsake  at  once.  We  have 
•w  nets  for  catching  them  at  roost  in  the 
r.  The  nets  are  fastened  to  long  sticks 
e  at  the  end ;  bat-folding  nets  ^ey  are 
-J.  D.  E. 

Shrubs  for  wall.— To  cover  a  wall  10  feet 
tuickly,  tlaut  Iriuli  Ivy  aiid  Virginian  Creeper, 
ill  be  effective  and  pretty,  and  in  autumn,  when 
rionian  Creeper  .changes  to  crimton,  nothing  can 
‘  the  b^anty  of  the  combined  colours.— W. 
J*3,  fZoofe,  Chetter. 

i.— Marecbal  Nlel  Roses  pale  in  colour. 
>a  vail  unUi  the  sun  has  more  power,  your  Mar^- 
lel  Rosea  will  be  deeper  in  colour  either  in  peen 
v  open  groond.  They  are  generaliy  pale  in  the 
lad  darlmr  months  of  the  year.— w.  Phillips, 


'.-leather-ooated  grabe.— I  stated  in  re* 
o  the  question  on  this  subject  what  I  know  to  be  a 
tring  found  the  leather-coated  grub  feeding  both 
ks  and  Carnations.  I  have  picked  them  off  with 
rn  hands  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  at  night.— 


Seeds  and  birds-— If  you  fasten  lines  of 
crochet  cotton  to  small  slicks  inserted  In  the 
I  (the  thread  should  be  about  9  inches  above  the 
1),  sparrows  and  other  birds  are  frightened  and 
rood  distance  off.  .Soaking  grass  seeds  in  paraffin 
kill  the  seeds,  and  it  is  unneoessary.— J.  D.  £. 

i.-  Shading  greenhotises.— There  is  no  better 
1  of  shading  greenhouses  than  by  fastening  the 
al  to  rollers  and  stout  laths,  so  thst  they  can  be 
rn  or  rolled  up  in  a  few  seconds.  It  is  bMt  to  put 
sding  outside.— J.  D.  E. 

i^ummer  cloud  is  an  effective  shading  ■  the  colour 
t  a  nice  appearance.  Directions  are  given  with  it 
chasing.— W.  Phcllips,  HooU,  Chester. 


Dagement  of  BeedllnuB.— I  have  been  very 
■fat  in  raisinf  seeds  according  to  instructions  given 
u>c<aio,  and  want  to  know  when  1  shall  take  the 
iff  the  sellings  altogether.  They  are  about  three- 
ffs  of  an  inch  above  the  soiL  I  have  taken  them 
the  sand  bed  and  one  of  the  kitchen.  [Take  the 
if  at  ance  and  give  more  air  and  light.  Prick  off  in 
{ or  flee], 

7.  BalL—kaj  good  seedsman  will  supply  you.  We 

t  recommend  any  one  In  parUemar. - Q.  H. 

a— Give  the  ground  a  good  dressing  with  fresh 
— B.  P.—Trova  any  of  the  florists  who  advertise 
ccriomns.  A  snudl  plant  would  cost  about  6d.  or 
[  you  have  any  heat  to  raise  plants  in,  a  Od.  packet 

I  vould  give  yon  a  lot  of  plants  in  a  few  weeks. - 

-Your  qoefiy  waa  answered  by  the  editor.  We  will, 
vr,  losert  the  query  again,  and  perhaps  some  of 

•dm may  give  foller  Information. - Goaf.— Fruit 

’runing,  by  T.  Simpson,  will  probably  suit  yon.  It 
eobtauied  at  our  office.  Apply  to  the  publisher. 

mae  of  plants.— C.  A— 1,  Variety  of  Azalea 
i;  t,  Isolepis  gnudlis;  8.  Dentzia  gracilis;  4, 

as  racemosna. - M.  Aurke. —Asclepias  corsssa- 

•01  Dew,  a  showy  stove  plnnt.  Box  of  flowers,  no 

fivwi.  l^nt  is  Anemone  fulgens. - J.  W.  Eaton. 

mkogshuB  nutans. - H.  M.  A.— Fonythia  vlri- 

■a - B.  FWntqy. —Flower  was  withered,  but  it  is 

4«at]y  OzaBa  Yaldivlana.  Sow  seeds  in  a  warm 

a s(  light  aoil  ont^-doora. - Cavan  Amateur. 

iAi  bnlboaa  —A.  Arman.- 1,  Narcissus  biflorus ; 
vaksmt Tacetta  (variety);  8,  Double  Narcissus  in- 

iBsbUis:  4,  FritiUarla  pyrenalca - if.  A— Very 

Awn,  bdsed  ;  quite  worth  transplanting  to  a 
Is— jL  O.  Bob'.— Apparently  Davallfa  cauanensis : 
SIhs  esrtaia  without  seeing  a  fruiting  frond  and 

kM. — jfedtevs.  —  Veratrnm  nigrum. -  WhUe 

t--Uboaia  floribnnda,  eaally  propu;:itBil  from  en^- 
k  Ml  good  sandy  loam  and  feaf-mouid. 


QUBBIBS 


Bulse  fbr  Oorrespondonts.— Att  eommumoA 
Horn /or  insertion  should  oe  dearly  and  concisely  xoritten 
an  one  side  <ff  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Edivor. 
Letters  relating  to  biLiiness  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name 
and  address  qf  the  sender  rtoui^ed,  in  addition  to  any 
nom  de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Ajunoert  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  qf  the  guety 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Oteing  to  the  necessity  qf 
Gardriiing  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  bq/ure  the 
day  of  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and 
yommuidcaiions  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Namlngr  plants. — Four  plants,Jryits,  or /lowers  only 
oan  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name 
varieties  qf  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Oeraniums, 
Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a 
specialist  who  has  the  means  qf  comparison  at  hand.  Any 
oommunioaUon  respecting  plants  or  dowers  sent  to  name 
thould  always  accompany  the  parcel. 

11413.— Birds  and  Peaa.— Will  anyone  tell  me 
bow  to  prevent  birds  taking  Peas  when  6  inches  high, 
and  also  when  in  pod  T  I  flud  it  easy  enough  to  stop 
them  until  the  guards  have  to  be  removed,  but  as  soon 
as  this  is  done  they  set  to  work  and  sti-lp  them  My 
gardener  has  tri-'d  soot  and  petroleum,  but  without 
success  In  my  district  we  are  overrun  with  birds,  and 
last  year  they  almo  t  cleared  my  rows  of  Peas,  eating  far 
more  than  were  used  m  the  bouse.  I  have  thought  of 
poisoned  wheat,  but  hardly  like  to  use  it.  Would  a 
hawk,  such  as  is  used  to  make  birds  lie  to  dog4,  be  of  any 
use  1  1  have  al^o  beard  of  sham  cats  being  used,  but  1 
do  not  know  whether  they  answer.  It  is  almost  U8ele>>s 
attempUng  to  grow  Peas  here  unless  I  can  find  some 
means  of  preventing  these  depredations,  and  1  should  be 
much  obliged  if  someono  would  name  a  remedy. — 
HBTEO. 

11414.— Clematis  with  small  flowers  —I  have  a 
Clematis,  Lady  Londesborongh,  on  which  flowers  ap¬ 
peared  in  March  (much  too  early  though  in  agreenhous^ 
and  were  all  of  a  pde  green  tint,  a  very  few  were  of 
a  bluish  colour  with  a  reddish  bar  in  the  petals,  whereas 
when  it  flowers  in  its  proper  summer  season  the  flowers 
are  azure  blue  with  a  psle  bar  down  the  petals.  This  is 
the  third  year  It  has  put  out  these  odd-coloured  flowers 
in  spring.  Last  year  it  did  not  do  so  but  flowered 
properly  and  luxuriantly  for  three  months  In  summer. 
At  first  the  plant  was  not  very  thriving,  though  it  always 
flowered  a  second  time  and  yielded  blooms  of  the  proper 
colour.  Last  year  it  only  flowered  in  the  summer,  and 
the  plant  is  most  luxuriant  and  healthy  just  now,  so  that 
slckiinesB  cannot  be  the  cause  of  this  strange  freak.  Con 
anyone  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  7— S.  w. 

11416.— Beans  soinff  mouldy.— I  planted  some 
Broad  Beans,  Taylor’s  Broad  Windsor.  Tho  seed  catne 
from  a  trustworthy  house,  and  waa  everything  that 
could  be  wished  for,  being  large,  clean,  hard,  and  well 
harvested  seed.  They  were  planted  March  17,  and  what 
is  germinating  are  just  coming  through,  but  two-tbirds 
of  them  are  quite  mouldy  or  mildewed.  My  land  is  very 
light,  rather  loamy,  and  the  manure  used  was  pig 
manure,  half  rotten,  laid  in  a  trench  covered  with  soil, 
and  the  be-ans  dibbled  In.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this,  and  remedy  if  there  is  one?— O.  Beau¬ 
mont. 

11416.— Heat  for  Melons.— I  have  a  Melon  house, 
in  which  there  la  a  pit  6  feet  wide  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  house,  with  a  flow  and  return  hot-water 
pipe  1  foot  from  front  wall  for  bottom  beat.  Last  year 
some  boards  were  placed  across  the  pit  about  9  inches 
above  the  pipes,  with  the  soil  on  them  for  growing  the 
Melona  in.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  narrower 
pit.  say  2  feet  wide,  to  encloae  the  pipes,  placing  some 
rubble  on  them,  and  the  loam  on  the  rabble?  When 
there  is  a  space  between  the  pipes  and  the  soil,  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  heat  is  wasted,  or  would  the  heat  from 
the  pipes  dry  the  soil  too  much?— C.  H.  B. 

11417.— Gum  on  Camellia  leaves.— Wliat  is  the 
cause  of  a  gummy  moisture  which  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  Camellia,  which  is  looking 
very  healthy  and  growing  freely  in  my  cool  conservatory  7 
I  am  unable  to  detect  any  blight  on  toe  plant  (which  was 
carefully  washed  over  about  six  weeks  ago  wita  a  sponge 
and  water],  but  the  gummy  liquid  seems  to  exude  from 
the  branenes,  and  I  suppose  some  of  it  falls  on  the 
leaves  as  there  are  large  drops  on  some  of  them,  but 
other  leaves  are  covered  with  veryminute  drops  like  the 
finest  dew. 

11418.— Honeysuckle  dyin^.  —  A  largo  Honey¬ 
suckle  which  covered  my  porch,  has  apparently  died ; 
at  least,  many  of  its  main  branches  are  oead  and  some 
have  only  sickly  shoots  apparent,  when  the  wild  Honey¬ 
suckles  are  in  full  leaf.  1  know  of  no  cause  for  this  uu- 
pleassnt  state  of  affairs,  and  should  like  to  know  whether 
I  had  better  cut  it  back  to  the  root  and  trust  to  its  grow¬ 
ing  sgain,  or  do  away  with  it  altogether,  and  plant 
another?— C.  H.,  Wimiheeter. 

11419 —Sweet  Williams  and  Pinks.— Will  any 
reader  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  Sweet 
Williams  and  Pinks?  They  were  sown  on  the  16th  of  May 
last,  and  some  1  planted  out  about  August,  leaving  the 
rest  In  the  seed  bed  till  Pebruary  last  The  leaves  on 
the  whole  of  them  turn  yellow  and  dry  up  and  the  stems 
sometimes  rot.  I  cannot  make  this  out, as  my  neighbour's 

Blants  of  the  same  kind  look  green  and  healthy.  I  be- 
eve  be  sowed  his  about  June.  1  get  the  sun  nearly  all 
day  ;  also  the  situation  is  dry.— VSRHOM. 

11420.— Plants  for  shady  house.— I  hare  en¬ 
closed  a  small  space  in  our  back  premises  (three  side  and 
the  roof  of  glawY  but  as  the  sun  never  shines  on  it  and  1 
have  no  means  of  heating  it,  I  am  told  nothing  will  grow 
there.  Is  this  so  ?  Csn  I  not  raise  ferns,  snd  if  so,  what 
kinds  would  likely  to  succeed,  and  give  variety?  The 
floor  is  filled  in  with  comaon  soil,  and  there  are  three 
rows  of  shelves  for  pots.  Any  sdvice  or  assistance  will 
ha-qiost  highly  apitfsoiated.— Bumble  Effort. 

I  114il7>teRi,.>an|l|iM::CuoumberB.— I  have  just  built 
mspi^^r^  ed  DMsfj^feet  by  10  feet,  for  the  purpose 
growing  Cucitq^^rs.  in  a  shed  at  the  end  of  the  bouso 


I  put  a  furnace  and  ran  a  flue  under  the  centre  of  the 
b^s,  and  put  a  cauldron  over  the  furnace  so  as  to  have  a 
supply  of  hot  water.  If  I  lead  a  pipe  from  the  lid  of  the 
cauldron  through  the  partition  wall  into  the  house  and 
daily  admit  hot  steam,  would  It  be  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  of  which  there  are  ten  la  the  house  looking  well : 
if  so.  what  time  of  the  uay  would  be  best  to  do  it?— A 
Novice. 


11422.— Alolne  Auriculas  —  When  is  the  proper 
time  to  BOW  Alpine  Auriculas,  and  would  th<  y  do  well 
on  a  rockery  In  the  anglts  of  a  north  wall  and  east  fence  T 
The  soil,  consisting  of  ditchings,  rather  clayey  and  road¬ 
side  sand— clay  at  the  bottom  and  sand  on  the  top. 
Would  it  be  better  to  plant  them  out  in  autumn  or  keep 
them  in  a  cold  frame  till  next  spring  T—Roorerv. 

11423.— Leaves  of  Pliloxes  curling.—  Can  any¬ 
one  Inform  me  why  the  leaves  of  lata  Phloxes  curl  up  ? 
The  plants  do  not  appear  to  be  too  dry  at  the  roots. 
Also,  I  have  lost  nearly  all  my  early  varieties.  The  roots 
have  rotted  nearly  away  daring  winter.  My  neighbours 
have  lost  theirs  in  the  same  way.  Should  I  lift  them 
and  keep  them  in  a  frame  through  the  winter  ?  Any  in¬ 
formation  will  be  gladly  received. — J.  B. 

11424.— Rosea  with  pale  blooms.  —  Can  any 
irader  inform  me  what  is  the  reason  of  my  Manichal 
Nlel  Rose  blooms  beln^  off  colour?  The  plants  are  strong 
ani  hfolthy,  and  the  buds  well  formed,  but  on  openiiu', 
they  a'^  all  a  delicate  Pex-green  instead  of  yellow,  ihe 
house  U  not  heated,  but  the  plants  which  are  trained  up 
the  glass  get  plenty  of  light  aud  air.— A.  P. 

11426— Paraffla  oil  and  iDsecta— I  have  been 
advised  to  syringe  greenhouse  plants  with  paraffin  oil 
and  water  (quarter  of  pint  to  one  gallon  of  water)  when 
Infested  with  greenfly,  and  young  ('ens  with  a  stronger 
solution,  to  preserve  from  mice.  Is  this  a  safe  and  effi¬ 
cient  remedy  ?  -A.  L.  O. 

11426.— Thrlps  on  plants.— In  the  case  of  plants 
which  are  infested  with  thrip,  are  th«»  black  or  dark 
brown  spots  which  may  be  seen  thickly  scattered  over 
the  loaves,  tho  excrement  of  the  Insect  or  the  eggs,  or 
what  are  they  ?  While  watching  an  Insect  on  a  leaf  the 
other  day,  I  saw  it  expel  one  of  these  dark  drops  or  spots 
from  the  tip  of  its  taU. 

11427.— Making  a  herb  bed  —I  wish  to  mike  a 
herb  IxM  on  ground  having  a  north  ai-pect.  Would  it  do 
to  pnt  Box  cuttiugs  in  now  ao  as  to  get  a  littb*  shelter 
for  the  bed,  and  would  the  soil,  which  is  a  stiff  loam,  do 
fur  ihe  cuttings,  or  had  1  better  get  some  lighter  soil  to 
plant  them  in  ?  or  would  Privet  cuttings  be  better  for 
the  purpose  ?  Any  information  would  be  thankluUy  re- 
celved. —Boxwood. 

11428.— Crocuses  after  flowering.  —  Can  any 
reader  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  Crocuses  now  they 
have  done  flowering?  I  have  planted  some  hundreds 
round  the  edge  of  ray  flower  bed  and  want  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  gronnd  antll  next  spring.  What  can  I 

Sdant  over  them  in  bedding  out  in  Jane  not  to  kill  them 
or  next  year?— J.  Coulsom. 

11429  -Dlseasea  In  Pelargonluma.  —  I  have 
some  show  Pelargoniums  which  seem  to  be  decaying  in 
patches  all  over  the  stem  and  the  leaves  turning  yellow. 
The  plants  np  till  now  were  quite  healthy  and  showing  for 
bloom.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  can  be  done  with 
them?-F.  A.  8. 

11480.— Cyclamens  after  blooming. —It  was 
silted  in  Gardes  IRQ  last  week  that  Cyclamens  must  be 
kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  after  blooming.  Wl'l  some 
one  say  how  loog  thev  have  to  be  kept  so  ?  do  they  want 
much  water  7  and  do  they  require  a  rich  soil  ?  I  shall 
be  very  glad  of  any  instructions.— OAKLSiOH. 


11431.—  Potting  Indiarubber  plants.  —  will 
someone  kindly  say  if  the  Indiarubber  plant.  Ficus 
elastica  should  be  repotted  this  spring,  and  what  kind  of 
soil  should  be  used  ?  I  bought  the  plant  last  spring  from 
a  gardener,  and  it  has  just  thrown  out  one  fresh  leaL— 
A.  B.  Z. 

11432.— Vallotas  and  Eupatorlums.  —  Is  the 
Vallota  a  good  window  plant,  and  what  soil  does  it  re¬ 
quire  ?  also,  how  am  1  to  treat  the  white  winter  Eupa* 
toriom,  in  order  to  have  it  in  flower  at  Christmas  ?— Yulr 
Loo. 


11433.— Treatment  of  Bouvsu^las.— Will  some 
reader  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  Bouvardias  T  Though 
kept  In  a  warm  greenhouse  the  leaves  of  mine  always 
turn  brown  and  fall  off.  Can  they  be  kept  out-of-doors 
diuing  summer'?- Castor. 

11434.— Ammonia  for  plants.— A  friend  has  given 
me  some  pure  liquid  ammonia  of  full  strength,  and  I 
should  like  to  use  it  as  a  liquid  manure.  Id  what  pro¬ 
portion  should  I  use  it  to  one  gallon  of  water  for  that 
purpose?— George  Palmer. 

11435.— House  Bloi>e  for  Roses.— will  ordinary 
house  slops  do  as  liquid  manure  for  Roses  in  open 
ground  ?  and  if  so,  with  what  quantity  of  water  ahould 
they  be  diluted?  If  this  will  not  do,  what  ia  the  best 
liquid  manure  to  use? — North  Wales. 

11486.—  Spot  on  Pelargonium  leavea—  I 
should  be  glad  if  someone  would  enlighten  me  as  to  ihe 
cause  of  my  best  show  Pelargonium  leaves  all  going 
spotted.  It  spoils  the  looks  of  my  nlants.  Also,  what 
soil  suits  show  Pelargoniums  best.— Novice. 


11487.— Annual  fbr  rockery.  —  Having  made  a 
rockery  and  not  wishing  to  plant  It  permanently  now,  I 
should  like  to  know  of  a  soitable  annual  to  sow  on  it.— 
Rockery. 

11438  -Young  Primulas.— I  have  sown  some  Pri¬ 
mula  seed  ;  will  someone  kiadlv  say  how  1  am  to  manage 
the  young  plants  when  they  come  up?  Do  they  require 
soil  T— Oaklsigh. 

11480.— Celandine.-Can  anyone  inform  me  any  way 
of  expedtilously  getting  rid  of  a  most  fertile  weed  called 
Celandine?  My  shrubbery  is  overrun  with  it.  I  tbooght 
ol  salt,  but  am  afraid  of  the  shrubs.- E.  H.  W. 

11410.— Striking  outtlngs  In  water  — In  striking 
cuttings  of  Ancuba,  Ficus  elastica,  Ac.,  in  a  bottle  of 
water,  should  the  stem  of  the  cutting  be  immersed  In 
the  water,  or  only  Just  dipped  into  it7-R.  A. 


11441. -Narcleei  saa  MarBuerttes  -I  am  very 
desirous  of  growing  in  rjj  garden  ^uvImI  (doyhie  and 
singlt)  and  Msrgoerftea  ryallowX  I  shall  feel  oblimd  if 
i  loriwiib  will  IiistT'uci  nio  hos'  sb  It. — A.  B.  Z 
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11442.— Taking  up  Gladioli  bulba.— Ti  It  abio- 
lutely  nece»sary  to  tue  up  and  ctore  the  Oladiolua  In 
the  antumn  if  the  hulbt  are  placed  6  inches  dtep  In  the 
border?— K.  A. 

11443  -Nlcotlana  afflols.— I  shall  be  much  obliged 
for  full  particulars  of  this  plant  as  to  when  to  sow  it,  the 
heat  required,  and  whether  it  can  be  propagated  bj 
cuttiiigs  T  1  have  seed.— M.  C.  H. 

11444.-  Evergreen  for  Wall.— Could  anyon«>  kindly 
tell  roe  the  name  of  an  Evergreen  (not  Iry)  that  will 
srow  fast?  I  thould  like  it  to  flower  if  posdble.  It  la 
for  a  wall  facing  north  on  which  Rotes  grow  well.— W.  11. 

11445.— Celf' la  cocolnea.— Will  some  reader  kindly 
give  roe  full  directions  for  managing  Celsia  coccinea  ? 
Mine  appears  to  be  fading  and  leaves  turning  yellow.— 
£.  H  D. 

11446  —Vines  bleeding.— W'ould  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  stop  a  Grape  Vine  from  bleeling  after 
being  cut  ?— A.  8.  F. 

11447.— Wild  Coltsfoot— Can  any  reader  tell  from 
experience  the  best  way  to  eradicate  Tusailago  or  Wild 
Coltsfoot  from  land  under  cultivation  T—Midlotuiah. 

11448.— Ivy  on  Oak  trees.- Kindly  inform  me  in 
early  edition  if  Ivy  growing  on  an  old  Oak  tree  is  likely 
to  prove  hurtful  to  the  tree  ?— M.  C. 

11449.— Evergreens  for  archea— What  Evergreen 
would  be  best  to  cover  a  wire  arch  in  an  exposed  situa¬ 
tion?— Nil  Drspsbandcm. 

11450.— Brompton  Stocks.— If  I  sow  Brampton 
Stocks  now,  when  will  they  bloom  T— Eliza. 


BEBS. 

Transferring  bees.— Will  “8.  8.  G.”en. 
lighten  me  upon  the  foilowicg  points  :  In  recent 
nambers  he  speaks  of  straw  skeps  with  sections 
on  top ;  also  of  Neighbooi’s  hives.  I  have  a 
stock  of  bees  in  a  worn-out  skep,  and  if  I  hive 
the  swarm  in  either  of  these  hives,  will  they 
give  me  supers  or  glasses  of  surplus  honey  t  If 
1  drive  remaining  bees,  will  they  also  give 
surplus  honey  7  If  I  ought  not  to  allow  swarm¬ 
ing,  how  sb^l  1  transfer  the  bees  to  a  new 
hive  7  If  no  swarm  is  allowed,  shall  I  get 
swarm  and  surplus  honey  next  year?  What 
sizs  should  the  boles  be  in  ** excluder  zinc”? — 
Amateur.  [A  strong  early  swarm  put  into  a 
straw  hive  will  give  surplus  honey  same  season, 
weather  permitting,  but  will  be  much  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  doing  so  if  hived  into  a  movable  comb 
hive  furnished  with  oomb  foundation.  If  the 
colony  in  the  old  straw  hive  is  strong  and  in 
good  condition,  super  honey  could  probably  be 
obtained  before  swarming  takes  place  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  straw-work,  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  out  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  covering 
the  hole  with  queen  excluder  zinc,  and  placing 
over  it  a  straw  cap,  or  a  case  of  sectional  boxes. 
This  should  be  done  upon  signs  of  crowding 
being  observed,  or  the  bees  banging  out  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hive.  This,  however,  may  delay 
swarming,  or  even  prevent  it.  If  it  be  wished 
to  transfer  the  colony  from  which  a  swarm 
has  issued  to  a  straw  hive,  it  must  be  done  by 
driving  twenty -one  days  after  the  swarm  has 
left,  as  all  bro^  will  by  then  have  batched  out. 
Transferring  to  bar-frame  hives  can  be  done  at 
any  time  during  mild  weather  in  the  following 
manner :  Having  driven  the  bees  into  an  empty 
skep,  place  a  piece  of  soft  material  upon  a 
board  rather  larger  than  the  frames,  and  upon 
this  two  pieces  of  tape.  Cut  out  a  comb  from 
the  old  hive -this  operation  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  hive  be  first  cut  in  two  be¬ 
tween  the  central  combs;  lay  the  comb  upon 
the  board  and  a  frame  upon  the  comb.  If  the 
comb  be  larger  than  the  frame,  it  must  be  so 
cut  and  pared  as  to  make  it  fit  as  firmly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  tapes  tied  round  the  oomb  ontside 
the  top  and  bottom  bar.  Raise  the  board  to  an 
upright  position,  and  place  the  bar,  now  con¬ 
taining  the  comb,  in  the  hive,  and  repeat  till 
all  the  combs  are  used,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
brood  combs  warm,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive.  Surplus  honey  is  seldom 
obtained  the  same  season  from  a  colony  that 
has  thrown  off  a  swarm.  The  excluder  zinc 
having  retangutar  perforations  is  the  best.  It 
can  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  bee-keeping 
appliances.— S  8.  Q.,  MoamfortA.] 


Houdans  ill. — Two  of  my  hens  have  given 
over  laying,  and  their  bodies  are  very  large  and 
almost  drag  on  the  ground.  They  are  also  very 
dirty  behind,  and  appear  to  have  diarrbeea. 
They  are  also  very  fat,  and  appear  to  walk  in 
pain.  I  should  be  pleased  to  Imve  information 
now  to  treat  them,  and  cause  them  to  begin  to 
lay  again ;  also  the  beet  preve^ve.  ^ey  ^ve 
unlimited  Grass  run. — Gabi  ‘  ‘ 

at  all  an  unocmihoa  case, 


overfeeding.  Your  birds  are  too  fat  by  far.  The 
only  remedy  Is  to  let  them  sit  for  five  or  six 
weeks  on  dummy  eggs,  feeding  very  sparingly 
on  plain  food.  Rice  is  as  g<^  as  anything. 
First,  however,  give  an  aperient^  say  half  a  grain 
of  calomel,  three  days  a  week  for  about  ten  days. 
The  diarrhoea  is  probably  not  present.  The  vent 
being  so  near  the  ground  causes  fouling. — 
Andalusian  ] 


WORTH  KNOWING. 


■w 


Why.  thftt  all  pUoti  tenk  oat  by  os  are  stiarMit««!  to  slra 
■atbfact'on  ;  if  oot  found  to.m  mey  at  onoe  ratiuned  Tht  on- 
dermwntiooed  plants  are  all  seleet**d  from  a  larm  namber  of 
ratieUes  aod  will  be  fonod  the  best  in  ea^h  olasi 

4  Splendid  oew  Fuchsias,  rsised  by  Mr.  O  Prr  :  Mr.  Olsd- 

stone  Mrs  Lauctry.  Mr.  Pawoett,  and  White  Unique. 
Ss  eaeh.  the  eet  7s.  See  oatalogue. 

If  Best  sinfle  aud  double  Faohslas.  ineludlnc  Mrs.  Rondls 
and  Bthel  Fry.  the  beat  doable  white,  Sa.  id. 

12  ditto,  from  (tore  pota,  well  rooted  Ss  Sd. 

50  ditto,  from  siogle  pot^  10s  :  26.  6t.  Od. 

U  Best  single  ZooU  Oeraohuna,  Ss.  Sd. 

IS  B««k  doable  do..  3a  Sd. 

11  Best  doable  Ivy-leaf  do ,  inolading  Jeanne  d'Ate,  the 

best  D«w  double  white,  4s 
6  Beautiful  Lantanas.  la  Sd 

It  Lobelia  Improved  mafulfloa,  grasd  bsdder,  Is.  Sd. 

IS  da  White  Q'lceu  best  white,  la  3d 
6  of  Oeorge's  new  Abukilona  3i.  6d. 

IS  Releot  do  ,  8«.  6d. 

IS  N  ootlaoa  sAIdU  easy  to  grow,  sweet  seeuted,  free  growing, 
ererrone's  '•laot,  Ss.  4d 

3  each  Musk.  Hanisoo*s  Yariegated,  and  Giant,  la  Sd. 

12  Begonias,  dry  tubes  from  Laing's  strain,  Sa  dd. ;  large  do , 

4s  Sd. 

IS  Tro.  iBohim  Fireball,  eoarlet  elimber,  la  Sd 
It  Beat  named  fiiog-d  and  stilped  Petunias  4a  Sd. 

IS  Oaloeolatia  Oolaen  Gem.  la  Sd.  and  la  81. 

IS  Single  Petunia  naua  oompacta  only  S  Inchee  high,  free 
flowering.  Ss  Sd. 

IS  do.,  hybridised  with  the  best  doable  (we  antlolpate  some 
beautiful  varietiee),  Sa  Sd 
IS  tgeratums  in  four  best  dwarf  varietiee,  la  3d. 

IS  Outtiuss  of  the  beaulirul  new  single  Chrysanthemum . 
7s.  Sd. 

IS  Oboioe  Ohrysaothemumii.  Ss.  Sd. ;  root’d  oottlngs,  Sa  Sd. 
IS  Best  summer  flowering  Ohrysanthamums.  4a  ;  rooted  cui- 
tinsa,  W>.  Sd. 

3  Moat  dlsttnot  Heliotropea  White  Lady.  Preeidenk  Oar- 
fleld,  and  Swarley  Giant,  la  SI. 

5  Margueritea.  Inolading  the  Blue,  la  Sd. 

6  Blue  MargueriUta  la  41 

IS  Beautiful  single  Dahlias  dry  tubas,  Ss.  Sd. 

IS  do.,  from  seed  pan,  ready  to  pot  on.  la  SI 
IS  Beat  double  show  and  fanoy.  3s.  Sd. 

S  Best  Pompous  Dahlias  Is.  8d. 

All  tree  for  oash  with  order.  P.O  O.  payable  Loampit  Yale, 
Catalogue  frea 


JONES  &  NORTH 

HOPE  NURSERY.  LEWISHAM. 


The  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale, 

YORKSHIRE. 
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HENRY  MAY 


OFFERS  THR  FOLLOWING  GOOD  THINGS 
Marguerites,  or  Paris  Daialea,  yellow,  sUong  plants,  Sh.  per 
dosen. 

Margueritea  whita  stroug  plants,  St.  per  dosen. 

Aquiiegias  or  Oolnmbinea- 

.,  glanduloea,  bios  and  white,  one-year  old  planti, 
Sa  per  duze^>. 

Aquilegl*  Sklnneii,  scarlet  and  yellow,  one-year-old  plants, 
3s  perdoaea 

AquUtgia  chryiantba,  yellow,  ope-year-old  plants,  8m.  per 
do«en. 

Pyreihinma  flne  for  eutiing.  In  00  flrsi-rate  named  varle- 
Mea  Sa  per  dosen. 

PtmUiemona  mixed  seedllnga  one-year-old  planti,  from  a 
good  ooUeotlon  of  named  sorta  Ss  pet  dosea 
Pensiee,  seedllnga  strong  pianta  eaved  flnest  fancy  and 
show  Tsrleties  la  per  dostn 
Dalsiea  double  red.  good  clompa  3i.  per  lOX 
,  double  white  „ 

Polyanthua  giant  strain,  mixed,  strong  pianta  7a  per  100. 
Oaroationa  seedlings,  one-year-o  d  pianta  8a  p«r  dosen 
Primula  c  <rtasoidea  strong  flowering  plantv,  Sa  per  dozea 
Paoslt*  for  bedding.  7a  per  lUO— Duoheie  of  Edinbuigb, 
Tory,  Ciivvden  Blue,  and  Purple. 

Pelarsonlunia  strong  bushy  pianta  in  4i-inoh  pota  In  bud. 
Show.  Freuob,  and  Sputtea  kinds  includlxig  Triomphe  de  Sa 
amaod.  Dr.  Masttia  ho..  8i.  per  dosen. 

fliMStnrtiam,  flne  double  ted  va*iet>  (Hermlne  Grashoff),  la 
per  dosen  :  also  Turn  Thumb  Icrims  mj,  Ruby  King  ibrnprees 
of  India  (dark  onmson).  King  Theodore  (blaok),  8d.  per  doa 
Heliotropea  stiong  rooted  plants.  Is  per  doa 
Fuohdas  strong  rooted  pianta  Ss  per  dosen,  Ino'nding  such 
as  Avaianoha  Edelweisa  Lucy  Finals,  and  Amerioan  Banner 
Dahlias,  smgle,  strong  seedilogs  flne  named,  la  per  dosen. 
„  single  pot  ruota  named  Sa  0d  dosen. 

„  flne  sh  <w  and  fanoy  varletiea  Ss  per  dosen. 
Ola^los,  a  flne  ooilection  of  namea  klnds.4s  to  6s  p»  r  dor 
Hardy  berbaoeuus  and  aplnep  anta  s  food  ooUection  of 
300  kinda  Sa  dos  .  SUs.  per  100. 

Aators  Fieouy-a  .  from  o.4leotiona  6d  persoora 
Btooks  dwarf  German  Ten-week  doubia  6d.  per  scora 
Marlgolda  Fienoh,  selected  lid  per  soura 
Afrlran,  aeleoted  6d.  per  score. 

Musk.  sweet-«cented.  Sa  pet  dosen. 

Satis/action  gxuirantMsd,  or  money  refunded, 
Ordert  qf  is.  earriage  paid.  P.0.0,  payable  at 
Bedale. 


PR  fhort  time  only.— SO  clearance  paciccts  of 

FfiOWRB  SBSDS,  Is ,  post  free  —A.  ALLi^N.  Ihe 

1',^-“^-*™*-“*  UNIVERSITY  OF  I 


NEW  THINGS 

FROM  i 

STUART  &  MEIN  j 


All  the  articles  offered  by  ns  are  of  the  very  leitni 
the  very  lowest  prioe,  aod  will  give  pnrobiesn  ikv  pm 
satisfactlcn  All  catalogues  gratis  aod  free  by  pea  ] 
Beeda  Aa,  delivered  tree  on  receipt  of  postsl  or  pot  d 
orders. _  _ 


DOUBLE  PETUNIAS.  -  Thw  i 

amongst  the  fleert  snbjMts  for  tiM  smstMim 
bousa  or  as  window  pianta  friviug  a  Urge  scpUi  d  3 
coloured,  peril etiy  doubia  innged  fl'^weii,  scouIh 
diameter.  Splmdid  sew  vaneiies  .  itroot  pissalim 
*  “*  *  V  Kero  8«oa3 


9>.  prr  dostm,  free.— STUART  4  MFl  ^ 


Xrtfi'V  SHOW  PENT8aKMONS.-8yW 

JLv  large-fl  iwering  earletka  ;  will  give  a  mad  dqt| 
the  meet  biilliant  oulours  from  August  till  Kovtaui 
valuable  for  autumn  exhiuitioas.  btroog  pisuliolth 
new  variet  es  to  nama  4s  and  6a  pa  doxea  fnie-bnj 
k  MEIN,  Kelag  geotland _  ^ 


ZONAL  PKLARGON1UUS.-A  f 

Isaprovemaot  has  been  vffrctel  in  these,  botkiie 

pip  ano  t-  ots  Ws  offa  the  beat  new  rsrietla  of  lE  al 
and  noted  »how  kinds  in  etroog,  sutuma^mid  y 

plants  9d..  la,  and  Is.  Id.  each  earcfuUy  psetcii  talk 

STUART  ft  MRUf.  Kelso.  Beotland 


large  quan-lty  of  hat>daome  out  flowen  w  iqJ 

which  will  stand  well  In  water  and  w  tboot  (aftai 

beanklful  and  easily-grown  hardy  pvrecn  all  ■knoll ba 

slvelf  growa  Chuiee  new  nsmed  vaiUtlw  of  iiiijiil 

colour  4a  per  dosen:  SQs,  per  100  tree.  PisstDoviiiil 

this  seavon.-8TUAjLr  ft  MEIN.  Kelsa  BcotUod 


pflOlCE  HARDY  perennials  frua  ^ 

—We  effer  collections  of  rrallr  ohoios  varWa  3 

very  sweetly  soented.  and  all  cxoatlent  tor  eot  floem  1 

now  In  open  alt  and  transplant  m  July  to  flowmai  twfi 

13  varieties  (floert)  5a:  S4  e»rietles,  7«.  6d  ;  Mnih^ 

100  vatleiies.  iS* .  fr^.— t^TUABT  t  M«tIN  E-l«' 


OlAPELlA  bU  itiia  p  b( 


O  oao  be  grown  in  a  menbouae  If  kspt  on  s  ilJi 

glass,  haa  we  belleva  the  ois-it  gnu  bed  hoaoorof  Mi 

ugllset  la  the  whole  vegetable  Kingdom ;  add  to  dn 

smell,  which  is  on  a  nar  with  the  colour.  It  ii  ciM| 

*’  Toad  Flowa,'*  and  la  well  nomed :  an  uodosbwd  ( 

la  eeeh.  frea -STUART  ft  MEIN.  KeUo,  Sootlaod 


HAKNATION  SEED,  extra  choice,  stTelU 

yj  the  best  double  flowera  These  are  of  inn^l 

whete  largit  quantities  of  out  flowen  an  reqoi.fi  f 

profuee  fluwalog.  rich  coloura  delicious  perfniDe.  kII 

lastiog  power  renda  them  quite  indlapeiiaabii!.  S;v| 

May  to  August  in  rich  soil,  aod  uranspumt  In  Oc<«H^ 

Sa  6d.  5>..  aod  10a  per  packet,  fraa-SrClA&Ttif 
Kelso  SoHland. _  _  ' 


TIRKE. 

J-  eveiy 


1.  or  PERPETUAL  CARNATIOK 

evety  garden  where  wiuta  flowers  are  lo  reqwa 

of  these  sboqld  be  grown  for  their  eiceeding  beaatiiH 

granoa  Treat  as  above,  ont  traasplaot  into  pot)  tsdul 

to  gre«nho'*se  ia  Octoba.  Kaelly  grown,  la,  li  tLkl 

10a  per  packet  tree.-STUART  ft  MEIN,  Ktlao.Saaii 


N^L 


TOO  LATE  YET!-All  the 

plants  advertised  in  these  eolumnt  err  ilfll  kM 
but  as  wa  have  new  things  to  offer  tnese  aanc^  Doaaa'^ 
withdrawn.  Oataloguvs  <»f  floriste'  flowen  and  eUnr 
now  ready  -STUART  ft  MKIN,  Kelso.  PcoUand 


■pjdE  LYON  LEEK.— In  aotirer  to  oi» 

A.  Inquiftes  we  beg  to  say  that  nlants  of  tUa  aijra 
ihow  L«ek  will  be  ready  if  wcatha  keepr  DOdrMn 
middle  of  May.  Ord«n  ojoked  before  that  thn«vQ)4 
onted  flni  Is  per  icore,  post  frea— hTUAkT  1 
Kelaa  Scotland. _  _ _ 


nOLEDS.— Neweft  and  most  •howy  vt  iA 
\J  Including  Pompaiout,  The  QuHen.  ke.  i'trac<;l 
Sa  6d.  per  dot.  6  for  la  4d.-J.  8.  MBWARD.  Flai:sll 
hampton. 


SINGLE  DAHUAS.-Seedllnga  from 


kJ  varieties,  sneh  as  Paragon,  Whi  e  Qaecn.  Pm4 
Fine  strong  sturdy  p: anta  from  3-lneh  pou,  hla 


ta  Fine  strong  sturdy  p:anta 
doa  ;  6  for  la 

n.LOXINIAS,  Snttona’  Superb 

VX  tubers  in  growth.  4s  per  dcr  ,  6  for  ti  3d  ;  tsht# 
ditto,  very  large  tnbaa  7a  per  dox. ;  0  for  St  M. 

fPUBBlRODS  BEGONIAS,  Laing’s  unnt^ 

A.  strain.  Good  vound  tuben,  SA  6d  pa  doc.  ( 
extra  strong  ditto  6a  per  doa,  embraefaig  cUtbeooat  pm 
shades  of  rM.  salmon,  and  p^.  All  earsfolly  paclA) 
post  frea  from 

J.  S-  REWARD, 

Arundel  Nureary,  Littieiiampton, 


UuSsb  !  KOditS  I  i  ROSES  M  I— Onovmil 

Aw  to  olei 


..  olear  ground,  six  Da>n«d  varieties  in  vigoionn 

3a.  9d.  dosen:  Bengcl  R<jeet.  flne  bueha  Si  M 
Bouvardla  HnwboldtL  four  la  2d  :  BUnenit 

three  Is  Sd. ;  Chimnnanthus  fragrana  thrre  la  td ; 

monisna,  three  is.  Sd. ;  C^rdoui*  japoolea  tkrw  ^ 

Porsyvhia  virldlasima,  thrve  Is  Sd.  ;  Flumbsiv  IwF 

three  la  SA ;  Hydraagea  S  hoa  Hon.  pott  etbe  I 

la  Sd. :  Jasmlnum.  white,  thre«>  la  M  :  ditto 
U  3d.  All  oarriaie  po4d.-HKNRY  Axn  CD.  Baias} 
seiy.  Amershana.  Bucks 


OYPRIPEUIUM  1N^10NE.-Thuli^;  9 

yj  cool  Orchids,  strong  flowrring  pianta  la  eerb ;  t*o  |t 


Lapageria  alb*  (trnri^S  inchew^v  ;  80  Inche*.  !>  :  ^ 
11a  6o. :  L  roeea,  la  id.  cseh :  Pmnett^  nswocaia, 
wax-Uke  beniea  threw  K  ;  Deutxia  (enuhlel.  fas  1*  ' 
Ray.  f<^>nr  1*  Sd.  Primula  Japouioa,  flee  6o«tHo{  9 
fuur  Is  Sd  ;  Aqullegi*  gtaiiduiosa,  true,  thies  !«■ 
lug  Rosea  four  ia  Sd.  All  o«mvg«  pell— 
on  ,  Hoimg  Nnnevy  Amersaasa,  Bucka  _ 

iTOBKROUS  buGONlA  BULBS^btix 

L  f  om  blooms  6  inches  aor  ws,  three  la  Sd. :  L  M 
Oloves,  white  and  onmsao.  four  Is  Sd  ;  8a  doa :  f 
white  OemjauuU.  doable  yellow  Poieotllls.  Mule 
AohiUea  Ptarmioa  ft  -pL.  all  ^  dos  Mds  la  91 ;  Vto'S)  : 
six  la  :  Yioea  variegi^  four  la  :  Lobelia  cardinal^  , 
dena  flowering  erowna  four  la  Sd.  ;  doable  whlt«  m 
four  la  Sd. :  yrilow  Peris  Dalsls*.  three  Is  Sdj  rid 
four  la  Sd  All  earriage  free -HENRY  ft  00..  Holme 
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done  without  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  at  least  | 

Cordons. 

( Continued  from  pttge  1^.) 


The  Paar. 

'liiES  the  Apple  thrives,  the  Pear  will  gene- 
klly  succeed,  ae  the  two  are  closely  related, 
ad  are  both  native  frnits  in  their  original  forms, 
j  regards  the  preparation  of  the  site,  the  needs 
f  both  are  identical  or  nearly  so ;  and  in  warm, 
beltered,  well-drained  situations  many  of  the 
etter  class  dessert  Pears  might  be  tried  as 

Standabds. 

iarie  Louise,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
•onne  of  Jersey,  and  others  of  equal  hardiness, 
rill  succeed  under  favourable  circumstances  in 
aany  places.  The  fruits  from  the  open,  exposed 
reef  are  often  superior  in  flavour  to  the  same 
rariety  on  a  wall,  except  in  the  best  aspects, 
bough  the  wall- fruit  will,  of  course,  always  be 
)f  larger  size.  Standard  Pears  may  be  planted 
learer  to  each  other  than  Apples,  as  the  branches 
p^^>w  more  erect  and  less  spreading.  Twenty 
:eet  will  be  ample  apace  between  the  trees,  and 
vith  an  undergrowth  of  bush  fruits  the  ground 
rill  be  profitably  occupied  till  the  Pears  come  into 
jesiing.  Lifting  and  replanting  the  Pear  trees 
it  the  end  of  the  flfth  or  sixth  year,  and  laying 
the  roots  out  to  within  D  inches  or  10  inches  of  the 
lurfaoe,  will  tend  to  hsisten  the  period  of  per- 
maneut  fruitfulness;  without  this  is  done  on 
some  soils,  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  run  down, 
and  years  may  elapse  before  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
if  gathered.  As  the  seasons  are  now,  the  chief 
end  and  aim  of  the  fruit  grower  should  be  to 
keep  the  roots  of  the  trees  near  the  surface,  and 
feed  them  by  strewing  rich  mulchings  over  them 
never  using  the  spade,  though  a  steel  fork 
may  be  employed  to  lighten  up  and  aerate  the 
surface  in  ^e  spring. 

Pyramids. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  style  of  tree. 

There  Is  the  open  unpruned  pyramid,  either  on 
the  Pear  stock  or  on  the  Quince,  and  which  is 
treated  on  the  principle  recommended  for  stan¬ 
dard  trees  in  the  orchard,  i  e.^  to  be  pruned  a 
little  at  first  to  secure  form  and  balance,  but 
afterwards  to  use  the  knife  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  give  the  branches  a  free  circulation 
of  light  and  air.  Kuoh  trees  must  have  plenty  of 
space  to  develop  into  good  sized  trees,  and  would 
make  handsome  background  trees  on  the  lawn, 
or  the  foreground  of  the  shrubbery.  As  regards 
tbeprunefi  pyramids,  whether  they  are  on  the 
Quince  or  the  Pear,  the  cnltivator  must  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  intends  to  pursno 
beforehand.  As  a  rule,  any  system  which  is  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  is  very  likely  to  bo  imper¬ 
fectly  carried  out,  and  the  end  will  not  be 
satisfactory.  To  build  up  a  handsome  pyramid 
the  natural  upward  growth  most  be  checked, 
and  this  can  only  done  by  pinching  the 
growth  in  summer,  and  by  a  very  jndicions 
application  of  the  knife  in  winter,  aided 
by  an  occasional  lifting  of  the  roots.  No 
one  should  be  allowed  to  pinch  or  prune 
the  branch  of  a  tree  without  thinking  out  the 
whole  matter  of  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained, 
ind  the  probable  effect  which  such-and-such 
operation  will  have  upon  the  work  in  hand. 

We  know  if  we  take  a  young  Pear  shoot,  say 
for  instance,  from  0  inches  to  8  inches  long, 
and  pinch  or  cnt  out  its  point,  the  flrst  effect 
will  be  to  throw  additional  work  upon  the 
leaves  and  bods  below.  The  sap  which  bad 
found  a  channel  upwards  would  force  its  way 
literally,  and  for  a  time,  till  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  outlets,  the  strengthening  of  the 
hack  parts  would  be  effected,  and  this  diffusion 
of  growing  force  would  never  again  be  altogether 
^ully  centralised.  In  the  coarse  of  time,  it  is 
ue,  new  outlets  would  be  made,  but  if  these 
tom  were  judiciously  stopped,  the  main  buds 
^kod  leaves  at  the  base  would  receive  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  which  wonld  assist  in  making  them  strong, 
lading  shoots,  unless  they  become  gross,  should 
I'rcmain  un8topp>ed,  as  well  as  all  shoots  which 
oay  ultimately  be  utilised  in  the  formation 
the  tree,  and  these  will  constitute  per- 
®anent  outlets  for  growing  force.  The 

up  of  pyramidal  Pears  cannot/1^' shpuM 

Digitized  by 


without  pruning.  But  if  we  start  with  a  maiden 
tree,  after  cutting  back  the  maiden  shoot,  time 
will  be  gained  if  tho  next  year's  growth  be 
pinched  in  summer,  when  as  much  wood  has 
been  made  as  will  constitute  a  reasonable  annaal 
progress.  To  leave  all  the  young  wood  in  a  tree, 
if  it  is  to  be  snbmitted  to  any  kind  of  training, 
for  even  a  short  period  after  the  annual  progress 
has  been  arrang^  for,  is  calculated  to  upset  the 
tree's  balance,  and  cause  it  to  lose  form  and 
condition.  Besides,  trees  which  bear  their  fruit 
on  spurs,  either  on  those  of  natural  or  artificial 
creation,  should  never  be  permitted  to  ran  their 
strength  to  waste — a  way  commonly  done  by 
those  who  will  take  no  pains  to  master  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  summer  pruning. 

Ebpaliers. 


I  look  upon  this  as  the  very  best  and  simplest 
of  all  kinds  of  training  for  the  Pear.  The  only 
objection  is  the  cost  of  the  espalier  wires,  though 
this  is  not  so  much  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Espalier  Pears  are  never  out  of  place.  They 
may  be  planted  in  snccessional  ranks  or  lines, 
Ailing  up  a  whole  quarter  or  a  large  space  any¬ 
where  with  a  tolerable  certainty  that  the  chances 
of  failure  are  very  remote,  or  if  they  fail,  no 
other  kind  of  tree  would  have  been  likely  to 
succeed  in  that  particular  situation.  It  will  be 
better  to  have  the  espaliers  erected  before  the 
trees  are  planted,  though  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  No  one  now-a-days  should  erect  espaliers 
less  than  5  feet  high,  and  they  may  with  advan 
tage  be  higher.  If  strong,  well  grown  maiden 
trees  can  be  had,  I  should  recommend  them,  bat 
rather  than  plant  weak  maidens  I  should  select 
good  trees  one  year  trained.  No  one  can  dig  up 
a  tree  and  move  it  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  same  garden  without  checking  its  growth, 
and  though  this  may  not  inflict  any  injury  upon 
a  robust  subject,  it  would  probably  injure  the 
weakly  tree,  but  if  the  tree  so  transplanted  had 
to  undergo  a  jonmey  from  perhaps  a  distant 
nursery,  its  debilitating  effect  would  remain  for 
a  long  time.  This  is  why  I  think  weak  maidens 
should  not  be  moved  at  all  the  first  year.  The 
mode  of  clothing  the  wires  of  an  espalier  with 
branches  is  well  understood  by  most,  and  indeed 
the  whole  matter  is  so  simple  as  to  need  but 
little  explanation.  The  formation  of  the  tree 
begins  at  the  bottom,  and  to  give  the  bottom 
branches  a  start,  the  central  or  leading  shoot  is 
headed  back  to  the  second  wire.  And  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years,  at  any  rate,  only  one 
pair  of  branches  should  be  made  annually.  Later 
on,  when  the  growth  becomes  more  rapid,  some¬ 
times  two  pairs  of  branches  may  be  started  by 
pinching  the  leader  in  summer  back  to  the  wire, 
and  laying  in  a  pair  of  laterals,  which  will  gene 
rally  break  away  at  the  point  stopped.  When 
the  espaliers  are  more  than  5  feet  high,  the 

Palmette  Vebrier 
system  of  training  may  be  adopted  with  advan¬ 
tage.  This,  1  need  hardly  tell  many  of  my 
readers,  is  a  modification  of  the  horizontal  and 
the  vertical.  The  shoots  are  led  off  from  the 
main  central  stem  in  pairs,  at  first  horizontally,  to 
the  ontside  of  the  space  the  tree  is  intended  to 
cover,  and  are  then  led  upwards  vertically  till 
the  top  of  the  fence  or  wall  is  reached,  the 
system  being  just  as  well  adapted  for  wall  train¬ 
ing  as  for  espaliers.  All  the  future  branches 
are  manipulated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  It 
is  exceed inely  simple,  and  it  tends  to  keep  the 
bottom  well  furnished,  which  the  espalier  system, 
pure  and  simple,  sometimes  fails  to  do.  It  is 
also  an  expeditious  way  of  farnishing  a  given 
space.  A  word  here  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  Quince  stock.  They  are  useful  in  nngenial 
soils  and  situations,  hot  should  not  be  employed 
where  the  soil  is  light,  or  the  fruit  will  be  gritty 
and  small,  and  the  trees  be  short-lived.  The 
stock  in  all  cases  shonld  be  bnried  in  planting, 
and  the  trees  be  heavily  mulched  in  snmmer. 
The  manure  should  be  raked  off  in  February, 
and  the  surface  be  lightly  stirred  up  with  a  fork ; 
this  will  sweeten  it,  and  correct  the  close,  pasty 
character  which  a  foil  always  covered  assumes. 
Before  the  weather  becomes  very  dry,  the  mulch 
iwed. 


This  system  of  trainiog  has  not  yet  come 
generally  into  cultivation,  though  no  doubt  it  is 
destined  to  fill  an  important  niche  in  the  fruit 
growers’  repi'rtoirc.  There  are  plenty  of  vacant 
spaces  on  garden  walls  where  one  or  two 
branched  cordons  might  profitably  be  planted. 
They  may  be  trained  in  any  direction,  either  up¬ 
right  or  more  or  less  oblique,  the  latter  being  the 
best  shape,  as  vertical  training  has  a  weakening 
effect  upon  the  base  always,  and  should  not,  ex¬ 
cept  under  circumstances  where  it  cannot  well 
be  avoided,  be  adopted.  In  no  case,  if  perma¬ 
nency  be  desired,  shonld  a  less  space  than 
12  inches  be  left  between  the  main  branches, 
and  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  better 
to  give  a  little  more  rather  than  less.  As 
years  roll  on,  the  reason  of  this  will  become 
obvious.  Go<^  foliage  and  strong  fruitful  buds 
cannot  be  reared  without  an  abundance  of  light, 
and  close  training  does  not  permit  of  this.  This 
may  not  be  so  evident  for  the  first  few  years,  but 
after  a  time  the  spurs  spread  out,  and  the  foliage 
from  the  laterals  on  one  branch  meet  and  over¬ 
lap,  it  may  be,  its  neighbour's,  shutting  out  its 
legitimate  share  of  sunshine,  and  destroying,  or 
at  least  injuring,  its  chance  of  continuing  fruit¬ 
ful.  This  will  be  more  apparent  near  the  centre 
of  the  trees,  and  very  much  mischief  is  cow  being 
done  by  this  covetous  method  of  trainiog  fruit 
trees,  covering  up  amid  a  dense  mass  of  foliage 
every  bit  of  bare  wall,  forgetting  that  one  of  tho 
objects  of  the  wall  is  to  improve  the  climate  by 
absorbing  the  sun’s  rays  daring  the  day,  and 
giving  the  heat  off  again  at  night.  Cordon  Pears 
or  Apples  may  be  used  to  atili.se  any  bit  of  land 
where  the  situation  is  sheltered  but  not  shaded. 
Wherever  it  is  convenient  to  strain  a  wire,  there 
a  Pear  tree  may  he  planted.  A  bit  of  land  may 
be  covered  with  wires  strained  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  ground,  and  18  inches  apart,  and  quite  a 
collection  of  Pears  be  plant^,  and  a  moat  in¬ 
teresting  collection  it  may  become,  only  the 
roots  must  be  kept  near  the  surface,  and  if  on 
the  Quince,  the  surface  must  be  heavily  mulched. 
Such  trees  will  often  escape  spring  frosts,  when 
the  blossoms  on  larger  and  taller  trees  will  be  des¬ 
troyed,  and  they  may  also  be  very  easily  protected, 
and  a  crop  be  made  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Pears  on  Walls. 

The  valuable  late  fruits  should  occupy  the  best 
aspects,  and  the  early  ripening  sorts,  such  as 
the  Jargonelle.  Doyenne  d'Ete,  ^c.,  be  planted 
on  the  worst.  As  a  rule,  the  east  and  west 
aspects  are  planted  with  Pears,  the  south  wall 
being  reserved  for  Apricots  and  Peaches.  The 
mode  of  trainiog  Pears  on  walls  is  a  mere  matter 
of  taste.  The  tree  thrives  so  well  under  any 
system  of  training,  that  no  one  system  need  be 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  another.  If  I  have 
any  preference  it  is  in  favour  of  the  horizontal, 
to  be  merged  into  the  Palmette  Verrier  for  tall 
walls.  The  training  in  the  last  two  methods  is 
so  simple,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  being 
tempted  to  crowd  too  much  wood  in  as  there  is 
with  fan  training.  The  distances  between  the 
trees  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  mode  of  training,  &o.,  and  if  the  trees  are 
on  the  Quince  or  the  Pear.  Wherever  the  soil  is 
good  and  deep,  or  can  be  made  so,  have  the 
trees  on  the  Pear  stock,  nsiog  the  Quince  on 
cold  heavy  soils  only.  On  the  Pear  stock  trained 
horizontally,  plant  from  15  feet  to  18  feet  apart; 
if  on  the  Quince,  half  that  distance  will  suffice. 
ITan-trained  trees  may  be  planted  from  14  feet 
to  16  feet  apart ;  palmettes,  from  7  feet  to  10 feet, 
or  12  feet  is  a  good  distance  and  permits  of 
the  wall  being  quickly  covered ;  cordons. 
18  inches ;  two-branched  cordons,  3  feet. 
When  the  trees  have  been  planted  a  few  years, 
they  often  develop  considerable  vigour,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  soil  is  good.  When  this  period 
arrives,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  the  roots,  under¬ 
mining  the  bsdl  so  as  to  reach  any  that  may  be 
running  down  perpendicularly.  Sometimes 
the  trees  may  be  altogether  lifted  out  and  re¬ 
planted,  especially  if  they  are  too  crowded  ;  or  if 
too  much  space  has  been  allowed,  they  may  be 
drawn  nearer  to  each  other.  Lihiog  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  rearrange  them  as  regards 
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UMMER  Management.  soon  u  it  can  be  ascertained  which  fmits  are 

Themoetimportant  item  is  the  manipulation  of  taking  the  lead,  the  trees  shoold  be  gone  orer, 
the  young  growth.  The  chief  work  of  a  plant  is  all  deformed,  imperfect  fruits  removed.  It  is 
performed  by  the  leaves.  In  them  is  concealed  better  to  have  only  three  or  four  dosen  fine 
the  laboratory  where  the  sap,  which  comes  up  handsome  Pears  or  Apples  on  a  tree  than  a  much 
in  immense  quantities  from  the  roots,  is  dis-  larger  number  of  useless  specimens,  as  the  latter 
tilled  asi  it  were,  the  waste  passing  off  into  the  only  exhaust  the  trees  uselessly.  The  crop  may, 
atmosphere  in  the  hape  of  vapour, and  the  small  if  i^  “  necessary  (and  it  very  often  is,  as  few 
modicum  of  useful  matter  is  spread  over  the  people  have  the  courage  to  do  enough  thinning), 
whole  plant  in  the  shape  of  new  growth.  Now  be  gone  over  a  second  <ime,  and  a  final  selection 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  neither  men  nor  made.  This  may  be  deferred  till  August,  as 
plants  in  a  too  crowded  condition  can  do  so  some  of  the  fruits  may  be  large  enough  for 
much  work  as  where  each  has  room  to  baking  or  stewing  them,  and  the  thinnings  may 
strikeout.  In  iruit  growing  the  sun  is  every*  be  utilised.  S.  Hobday. 

thing.  It  is  not  only  colour  and  flavour,  it  is  -- 

the  blosscm  of  the  fruit  in  its  first  germ.  It  is  xm/amniATXT  na 

the  sun  which  stimulates  the  action  of  the  leaves  ^  •Pj^nri  Axt J-i Jflg. 

and  dissipates  ihe  crude  watery  matter  from  the  pr,,  tttrtc  OF  RPART  FT  pnvvFRR 

young  wood,  which  will,  in  due  course,  produce  ,  ^-ULTURE  OF  SCARLET  RUNNERS, 

the  fertile  buds.  The  intelligent  cultivator  will  “7  opinion  no  vegetable  more  eminently 

work  with  the  sun  all  through  the  summer,  combines  the  ornamental  with  the  useful  than 


though,  of  course,  only  as  a  very  humble  few  are  so  pro- 1 


assistant.  He  will  keep  the  young  growth  thin,  ^^^ble  and  generally  popular.  At  the  same  time 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  overshadowing  of  one  ^  ^^^®  ^  ®®®  culture  still  more  ex- 


pfut  by  another.  In  the  spring  something  more  ^eo^ed  among  the  proprietors  of  villa  and  inbur- 


might  be  done  in  the  way  of  disbudding.  Many  ban  gardens,  if  only  for  decorative  purposes, 
buds  bur.vt  and  grow  a  few  inches,  which  are  no  instance,  as  covering  arches.  porii(^. 


picking  and  maketing  the  Beans — at  t 
of  jC22  per  acre,  and  yet  prove  a  espit 
vestment,  while  perhaps  the  next  season 
Bean  are  very  plentiful  they  scarcely  i 
enosgh  to  pay  expensea.  In  small  garde 
where  stakes  are  not  available,  the  field 
may  be  advantageously  adopted,  and  it  if 
the  best  for  securing  an  extra  early  supplj. 
rows  may  be  disposed  8  feet  apart,  ar 
plants  eventoally  12  inches  to  15  inches 
der.  Instead  of  enoour aging  the  m 
growths,  these  should  be  kept  closely 
If  this  precaution  is  neglected  the  £ 
smothered  with  growth,  and  in  this  itat 
both  unsightly  and  onpr^uctive.  Stoppinj 
duoes  the  early  and  oontinnoua  formati 
large  erect  spikes  of  bloom,  followed  by 
handfuls  of  p^s.  As  the  latter  are  nsti 
heavy,  they  rest  on  the  ground,  and  in 
weather  get  rather  dity.  For  the  markets 
have  to  be  washed  in  tubs  of  water,  but  in 
vate  gardens  the  washing  may  be  avoid 
giving  the  plants  a  mnlcbicg  of  fresh  s 
manure,  this  serving  to  keep  the  pods  cleat 
well  aa  preserving  moisture  about  the  roots. 


Good  Soil. 


use  as  factors  for  the  future  crop,  but  rather  the  wherever  climbers  are  required,  provided 
reverse,  ai-,  if  left,  they  tend  to  fill  the  main  t^be  positions  are  warm  and  sunny, 

branches  with  useless  spurs.  These  might  with  Hapner  Beans  grow  rapidly,  require  but  little 
advantage  be  rubbed  off  when  quite  little,  as  *'*‘a>oing,  and  their  large  and  prominently  dis- 
small  leaves  that  cannot  become  large  enough  P®**®*^  spikes  of  scarlet,  white,  or  speckled 
to  foster  a  fruit  bud  are  better  away  altogether,  blooms,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  borne  in  pro- 
As  the  snmmer  advances  the  3oang  wood  which  ftll  cut  down  by  frosts;  while  the  blooms, 

forms  the  key  of  the  position  will  require  very  P^o^^^ed  liberal  treatment  is  given,  will  be 
careful  management.  But  no  hard-and-fast  line  8'JCcee<^e<J  by  cl  asters  of  pods,  which  are  very 
should  be  laid  down.  If  the  character  of  each  acceptable  in  most  households.  A  row  may  also 
particular  tree  be  studied,  that  mill  form  the  best  ^  grown  in  connection  with  the  flower  garden, 
guide  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt.  A  weakly  ^^®  running  growth  in  this  instance  being 
tree  may  have  its  liberty  for  a  time  to  feel  the  *^oppe<i  »iear  the  ground  or  at  any  height.  For 
impetus  which  a  larger  breadth  of  leafage  will  comparatively  small  gardens  long  rows  of  plants 
give.always  iDHSting  that  there  shall  be  no  undue  J*"®  to  mainUin  the  supply  of  pods 

crowding  of  parts,  as  three  or  four  good  stout  ^^®  ^ilchen  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  few  isolated 
leavesare  betterfor  the  work  in  hand  than  a  dozen  P’^nts,  say  oppositely  in  pairs  at  intervals  along 
thin  puny  things.  Again,  a  tree  which  has  settled  ^^®  borders  of  the  principal  garden  walks,  will 
down  into  bearing  freely  will  not  overburden  it-  ^  sufficient.  Plants  trained  to  tall,  strong 
self  with  useless  spray,  and  the  pruner  need  not  generally  yield  a  surprising  quantity 

for  tho  sake  of  nnlformlty  pinch  off  every  spray  Beans,  and,  in  addition,  are  highly  ornamen- 
or  green  leaf  projecting  beyond  its  fellows.  ^bis  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 

One  of  the  objects  the  p»  intr  should  have  in  growpg  Scarlet  Runners,  especially  where  space 
view  in  snmmer  is  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  the  single  pillars  not  greatly  inter- 

c.-inalife  the  flow  of  sap  to  .'ill  parts  of  the  tree,  Bering  with  the  neighbouring  crops,  besides 
so  that  it  may  maintain  its  futility  all  over  iU  PfC'^ng  productive  than  is  the  case  where 
surface.  As  a  rule,  the  sap  flows  upwards  in  ®*‘^®*‘  ‘*^®  o**  'be  planU  are  crowded.  If 

straight  or  vertical  lines  with  greater  freedom  preferred,  these  in  common  with  Peas 

than  in  any  other  direction,  and  when  the  ^®**  be  disposed  next  the  pathways,  there- 
summer  pruning  begins,  say  about  midsummer,  by  assuring  them  abundance  of  room  and  light 


dividing  the  work  into  at  least  two  periods,  ^''bont  detriment  to  other  crops  adjoining,  or 
prnning  the  top  half  of  the  tree  three  weeks  be-  co  ^be  garden  side. 


fore  the  bottom  half,  will  help  to  strengthen  the 
bottom  branches  by  turning  a  larger  flow  of  sap 


Sowing  in  Rows. 


iA*  4.U  u  **  ‘  ^  ^  '^®  Banner  Beans  are  grown  too 

into  the  bottom  o(  the  tree.  Daring  enmmer  a  thickly,  theneolt  being  light  crope,  and.  daring 
tree  not  weHbalano-d  ae  r^rde  etrength  can  dry  .eaeon.  eepeoielly,  of  abort  dnration.  The 
r^ive  a  go<^  deal  of  help  in  thi.  way.  It  ia  ordinary  method  of  eowlng  da  in  double  rowe, 
by  wor^ng  too  much  by  mle  of  thumb  that  thaw  being  about  14  inchee  apart,  and 
trace  become  debilltoted  on  tte  one  bend  or  the  teed  freqnently  a  leaa  diatnnee  Munder, 
overgrown  other.  Rightly  nnderstood,  nearly  every  plant  receiving  a  etake  ao  diipoied 

the  young  wood  in  enmmer  glvea  the  cnltiTOtor  e*  to  croee  near  the  poinU,  girding  .Ukeewn- 
tee  <»ntro  over  the  tree,  and  ite  work.  Wher-  „«,tlng  the  whole.  This  I  oinelder  to  be  a  mie- 


ever  there  ia  a  gross  sl^t  it  sbonld  be  stopped  take,  tbs  practice  involving  much  nnneceesary 
tafore  It  nseleesiy  robs  lie  neighbors.  A  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  labour  and  aukee 

J  '.•'‘.”“‘"5*2  ‘‘  0«r  Pl»n.  which  I  bilieve  to  be  mneb  more 

teptemter  j  the  gentle  atimnlns  th«e  a«ord  will  oroAtable.  is  to  crew  them  in  .Inole  row.  « 


MpiemMr  j  ine  ^ntm  atimains  tn«e  afford  will  profitable,  is  to  grow  them  in  ringle  rowe  6  feet 
f.”  -P"*-  «>e  ae^.'Sring  .own  4  incSe.  to  6  inohe. 


_ _ I  ■  ai  a.  m  SnS^iuic  ovwu  •*  Auvuw  1#  luuuve 

according  to  its  quality,  and  eventually 
simply  cut  the  young  shoots  off  a  couple  of  thinned  out  or  made  pood  bv  tmn.nlantinc..  no 


nr  Jy  K  “"5®  goo^  by  transplanting,  so 

‘I”  briffg  thow,  rfuin.d\bonr  12  inihe. 


wTAA^rw  aivAA*.  1  i  ai.  1-  _i  k/nug  biiuBe  retsiDva  aoous  iz  incoes 

“  !•  "P®  *«>»  p'“‘  »  •‘■Wight  .take 

attoohed  to  the  tree  by.  poruon  of  the  tatk,  to  given,  thews  being  when  insert  from  6  feet 

t  ’’  '•**  high,  and  ail  are  l»»d  together  with 

rad  •“‘•■■‘‘on  ‘h‘*  *•  qolte  aonnd,  though  more  euke.  In  n  line  12  Inobea  fromthetop- 

llmalbiMt  ls^tnnlrk'^ff^»7l*th°i  obtaining  the  these  eerving  to  steady  the  whole.  Between 
^e  object  is  to  pick  off  all  the  leaves  but  fonr  these  row.  we  sometimee  grow  two  row.  of 

jjere^f  - Xcibbt^Vca^^S'cl'.^.." 

these  methods  is  to  minimise  the  check  whiob  ^ 

most  be  given.  The  same  object  could  be  Gbown  Without  Stakes. 

secni^  as  well  by  distributing  the  snmmer  Banner  Beans  may  be  grown  without  stakes, 

Craning  over  a  longer  period,  i  e ,  take  the  shoots  and  in  some  districts  in  the  counties  near  the 
1  rotation  as  they  reached  a  errven  size,  metropolis  fields  oomDrisinsr  manv  acres  are 


Runner  Beans  require  and  deserve  11 
treatment,  in  the  shape  of  tree 
or  deeply  dug  ground  and  abundance  of  { 
manure.  Narrow,  Celery -like  trenches  1  do 
recommend,  ours  beirg  about  3  feet  wide 
two  spits  deep.  They  require  abondaDC 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  an  occasional  cr 
quent  supply  of  ary  liquid  manure  available' 
materially  ^neflt  them.  Ours  do  not  get 
of  liquid  manure,  but  what  little  we  are  ab 
secure  is  given  either  daring  showery  we 
or  subsequent  to  a  soaking  with  clear, 
water.  If  watering  is  resorted  to  duilog 
weather— and  this  is  absolutely  necessary  w 
the  ground  is  fhallow  and  resting  perhsps 
gravelly  subsoil,  or  where  the  ground  bas 
been  heavily  manured  auddeeply  dug— t bore 
soakings  should  be  given,  and  that  before 
soil  hiM  become  very  dry.  Driblets  are  of 
avail.  It  is  also  advitoable  to  mulch  beavi 
either  with  rough  manure  or  Grass  from  i 
mowing  machine.  We  usually  sow  the  serf 
during  the  last  week  in  April  or  early  in  Uay, 
and  find  a  second  sowing  by  way  of  snoceoicn 
unnecessary.  Where  no  extra  paioB,  bov> 
ever,  are  taken  in  preparing  the  groood, 
or  other  cultural  details  are  neglected, 
the  earliest  sown  may  fail  early  in  the 
season,  and  in  antioipation  of  this  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  sow  again  early  in  June.  Thestala  i 
employed  may  be  of  any  length,  or  from  3  to 
to  9  feet,  but  in  every  esse  they  fhould  be  is- 
sorted  early,  and  the  mnniog  growth  shoold  bi  . 
constantly  stopped  when  the  tops  are  re^bed,  | 
or  otherwise  they  become  top-heavy,  and  io  tfaii 
state  do  not  crop  so  evenly  or  heavily  u  maf 
be  desirable. 

The  pods  ought  to  be  kept  regularly  gathered  ^ 
whether  reqnir^  for  consumption  or  sot,  aa  if 
allowed  to  hang  and  perfect  the  seeds  the  cre^ 
ping  capabilities  of  the  plants  are  greatly  is- 
paired.  If  seed  is  required,  instead  of  sllowng 
each  plant  to  perfect  a  few,  it  will  be  found  i 
better  plan  to  devote  a  few  plants,  aocordieg  to 
the  quantity  required,  entirely  to  the  prodnewn 
of  sei^.  The  best  variety,  all  things  oonaidcred, 
is  the  old  Dutch  Scarlet  Runner;  this  is  more 
productive  than  the  larger  Champion  Boncer, 
and  also  realises  higher  prices  in  the  msrketi 
Sutton's  Giant  White  produces  abnrdarc«« 
long  handsome  pods,  ana  these,  besides  being  of 
goed  qoality,  are  pariionlarly  well  adapted  for 
exhibition  purposes.  I  ought,  i^rbaps,  to 
tion  that  Beaus  transplant  really,  and  may  be 
sown  in  boxes  and  planted  out  shoold  frost  or 
slugs  and  other  enemies  interfere  with  those  sown  ■ 
in  the  ordinary  way.  J] 


in  rotation  as  they  reached  a  given  size,  metropolis  fields  oomprising  many  acres  are 
and  pinch  the  ends  back  to  four  or  five  leaves,  devot^  by  nearly  every  market  grower  to  their 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  really  rational  culture.  Id  their  case  I  may  add  that  the  crops 
system  of  summer  pruning.  are  to  a  certain  extent  speculative,  their  culture 

Thinning  thr  Frhtt  necessarily  expensive.  For  instance,  I 

In  the  case  of  lx)th  Pears  aD|  AppHa,,  to  so  culating  buyers — who  relieve  the 

should  be  done  ifJ  floe  fruits  arlk^VB«.V  !^^iVwer  of  all  further  trouble 


should  be  done  iD 'floe  fruits  ari 


Late  peaa.— I  do  not  believe  in  esrly  Pe**  [| 
for  late  sowing,  as  I  have  never  yet  found  theffi  , 
to  be  better  than  others,  and  after  Marrows  w  r 
one  cares  for  them.  It  is  not  long  since  I  rew  j 
an  article  on  Peas,  written  by  a  well-k^o^  t 
authority,  in  which  bo  stated  that  if  asked  W  I 
opinion  as  to  the  best  kind,  be  should  ssy  the  ^  I 
Plus  Ultra,  and  if  he  were  questioned  to  j 
second  best,  bis  answer  would  be  Ne  Pin*  I 
and  the  same  again  for  the  third,  and  really  lo  I 
iiot  think  ho  would  be  far  wrong.  WolJ.  -  j 
Plus  the  praise  bestowed  opo  I 
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t,  bat  I  shoold  like  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
its  British  Qaeen,  which,  if  not  equal  or  superior 
o  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  will  run  it  pretty  closely.  Al- 
hough  perhaps  the  Queen  may  not  be  quite  so 
;ood  in  colour,  the  Peas  are  tender  and  marrowy 
iud  very  fine  in  flavour.  What,  however,  I  like 
he  Queen  for  is  late  cropping,  and  as  it  is  well 
a  have  two  strings  to  one’s  bow,  it  is  advisable 
n  have  two  sorts  of  Peas  for  autumn.  I  always 
lepend  on  the  last  named  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for 
inhering  at  that  time,  as  it  often  happens  that 
he  one  escapes  mildew  better  than  the  other,  or 
asts  longer  in  bearing.  The  Queen  is  a  robust 
jranching  kind,  and  sets  its  flowers  and  swells 
u  pods  very  late  in  the  season,  and  we  generally 
lave  Peas  from  it  here  till  they  are  killed  or 
spoiled  by  the  frost.  To  have  this  or  any  other 
(ort  really  late,  or  even  in  quantity  during  the 
iammer,  they  must  have  good  ground  and 
•pecial  cultivation,  or  dry,  hot  weather  soon  puts 
in  end  to  their  bearing.  The  way  in  which  we 
naoage,  and  it  is  a  plan  I  oan  specially  recom* 
nend,  is  to  sow  the  rows  at  wide  intervals  and 
'row  Celery  between  them.  By  doing  this  both 
:rops  are  ^nefited,  as  the  Peas  get  plenty  of 
igbt  and  air,  and  the  Celery  enjoys  for  a  time 
he  partial  shade  which  it  needs.  By  following 
bis  coarse  the  Peas  are  sown  in  the  old  Celery 
reaches,  or  In  others  prepared  by  digging  into 
beoi  mannre  to  a  good  depth  and  re* tilling  them 
0  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  By 
eaving  them  a  little  lower  than  the  sarrounding 
arfaoe,  water  or  liquid  manure  can  be  given 
Qore  advantageously.  The  distance  at  which 
re  bad  the  rows  of  Peas  apart  is  10  feet,  and 
oring  the  snmmer  they  are  kept  mnlch^,  to 
•’bich  I  attach  great  importance;  the  mulching 
hades  the  ground  about  the  roots,  thus  keeping 
t  antformly  cool  and  moist,  and  preventing 
racking  after  water  is  given— a  thing  sore  to 
ccur  withont  the  covering.—  J.  S. 

How  to  protect  Peeia  from  Sparrows. 
-Being,  as  most  amateurs  are  at  this  time  of 
be  year,  troubled  with  the  sparrows  pulling  my 
'ess  up  as  they  appear,  I  hit  upon  the  follow* 
3 wing  cheap  and  bandy  plan,  which  I  have  no 
cube  others  will  adopt :  —I  *  purchased  two 
oands  of  soft  galvanised  wire  for  one  shilling, 
then  got  two  empty  egg  cases,  each  of  which 
aessured  5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  I  took  them 
ptrt  and  cut  the  ends  into  9*inoh  lengths  and 
rom  3  inches  to  4  inches  deep,  according 
0  the  depth  of  the  boards.  I  next  made 
loles  in  the  ends  about  half  an  inch  from 
be  top  and  1  inch  apart ;  after  having  nailed 
be  sides  on  I  cut  the  wire  into  6  feet  9  inch 
and  passed  it  through  these  holes  which, 
aviog  done,  I  twisted  tight  with  a  pair  of  plitrrs. 
have  made  two  and  strung  them  with  small 
wine,  bat  wire  is  the  best.  Not  a  sparrow  goes 
ear.  One  advantage  over  the  ordinary  wire 
‘ea  guards  is  that  the  sides,  being  made  of  wood, 
eep  the  cold  winds  from  the  Peas,  and  being 
inches  apart  do  not  draw  the  Peas  np.  The 
ieptb  of  the  sides  varies  according  to  the  boards, 
if  Peas  are  coming  op  splendidly.  A  shilling’s* 
rorth  of  wire  will  make  seven  boxes.  I  make 
0  many  ends  the  full  width  of  the  boards,  which 
•re  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  rows,  the  others  I 
aake  about  half  width,  so  that  the  Peas  can 
:tow  under  them.  I  do  not  pat  any  cross  wires 
mt  leave  them  their  fall  length,  and  as  soon  as 
mjthing  touches  them  they  dance,  and  no 
psrrows  will  venture  underneath. — G.  Beau* 
loXT.  Tadcatter. 

11W  -Rhubarb  bursting.— This  la  usually  caused 
f  trusts  or  cold  wluds  acting  on  the  delicate  skins  that 
•avs  been  blanched  under  long  mannre  and  then  ex- 
D.  K. 


Watarlnff  plants  —This  is  a  most  impor- 
ant  matter,  and  one  which  is  too  often  over* 
ooked.  Plants  should  never  be  allowed  to 
eoome  too  dry,  and,  on  the  other  band,  if  water 
s  poured  promisonously  into  the  pots  without 
im  ascertaining  whether  they  require  it  or  not, 
^  results  will  be  most  unsatisfactory.  To  the 
cezperienced  this  will  seem  rather  a  difficnlt 
ootter,  yet  it  is  one  which  mnst  be  surmounted ; 
to  many  plants  require  more  than  ordinary  care 
^  imw  them  well,  that  the  strictest  rules  mnst 
^  observed.  PiaiitB  should  never  be  watered 
Mtil  they  really  require  it,  but  this  is  such  a 
oelicaie  subject  that  no  very  correct  explanation 
^  be  offered  concerning  it.  Oarefnl  wateri^ 
^  not  mean  that  it  should  bo  given  in  drC 
"tta,  but  enough  should  be  given  at  a  time^ 


thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil.  It 
should  then  be  withheld  until  the  soil  has  be* 
come  dry  again,  never,  however,  allowing  it  to 
be  so  mneh  so  as  to  cause  the  plants  to  flag, 
conditions  which  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  care¬ 
ful  attention  and  experience. — T. 

HOUSE  AHD  WINDOW  QAEDENING. 

ARRANGING  FLOWERS  IN  BASKETS. 
The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  flower 
basket  may  perhaps  afford  a  sng^estion  to  those 
who  have  to  arrange  cat  blooms  in  that  way. 
Tbe  basket  shows  tasteful  arrangement  in  some 
respeots,  but  it  is  somewhat  too  flat,  rather  over¬ 
crowded,  and  perhaps  displays  too  much  variety 
as  regards  kinds  of  flowers.  Had  more  Tea 
Roses  been  employed  and  more  elegant  foliage, 
the  effect  uonld  have  been  better.  This  re¬ 
minds  ns  of  a  charming  flower  basket  which  we 
saw  the  other  day,  and  which  contained  nothing 
bnt  the  yellow  Mar^chal  Niel  and  tbe  blush- 
pink  President  Roses  associated  with  their  own 
foliage,  and  to  relieve  the  flatness  a  few  sprays 
of  the  new  feathery  Asparagus  (A.  plnmosns), 
more  elegant  even  than  any  Fern,  and  lasts  so 
mneh  longer  in  perfection.  As  in  most  other 
floral  arrangements,  nothir.g  is  better  than 
simple  and  light  arrangement,  using  a  few  kinds 
of  flowers  only.  If  a  mixtnre  of  many  kinds  is 
employed,  tbe  result  is  seldom  artUticor  pleasing 
At  this  season  tbe  open-air  garden  contains,  or 
shonid  contain,  ample  material,  and  that  of  the 


which  all  nursery  and  seedsmen  keep  and  sell 
for  the  purpose.  The  Tobacco  powder  is  so 
patent  and  quick  in  its  action,  that  it  fairly 
staggers  the  insects,  and  shortly  after  its  appli¬ 
cation  they  may  be  washed  off  and  dashed  to 
the  ground.  To  carry  this  out  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  a  garden  engine,  as  by  its  aid  water 
oan  be  ejected  and  sent  on  to  the  foliage  with 
some  force,  but  at  the  present  tender  stage  of 
the  leaves  care  is  needed,  or  tbe  dash  of  the 
water  will  bruise  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  To 
prevent  this,  tbe  jet  or  stream  should  be  broken 
up  by  placing  tbe  finger  against  the  delivery 
tube,  or  keeping  the  engine  at  a  distance  of 
10  feet  or  12  feet  from  its  work,  as  then  the 
water  cannot  bit  hard.  If  a  garden  engine  can¬ 
not  be  had,  a  syringe  will  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  fairly  well,  but  to  keep  trees  at  all  clean  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  nse  one  or  the  other. 
Tbe  time  they  shonid  be  brought  into  reqaisi- 
tion  is  either  early  in  the  morning  or  towards 
night,  the  latter  being  best,  especially  when  the 
season  becomes  more  advanced  and  tbe  days 
warmer,  as  then  tbe  water  has  a  very  refreshing 
and  strengthening  effect  on  the  trees,  and  wards 
off  red  spider,  a  pest  that  otherwise  is  apt  to  be 
very  troublesome  daring  tbe  summer,  but  which 
clear  water  holds  in  subjection.  Next  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines 
Chebbies  are  tbe  trees  most  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  aphis,  and  the  Cherry  lease  and  black- 
flv  are  most  difficnlt  to  kill,  as  they  have  tough 
skins,  which  are  protected  by  an  oily  coating 
that  repels  wet  and  throws  most  insecticides  off. 


Baskut  of  Cut  Flowtrs. 
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the  finger  and  thumb  may  be  so  used  as  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  growth  of  the  tree  to  a  nicety.  The 
spur  system  is  also  the  best  for  Pears  and  AppUs 
that  are  grown  on  walls  or  as  pyramids,  espa- 
lien,  or  bushes,  but  tbe  stopping  of  these,  like 
the  others,  must  be  done  early,  and  to  have  re¬ 
gular  crops  annually  it  is  necessary  for  tbe  fruit 
to  be  thinned,  for  if  a  tree  is  too  heavily  loaded 
this  year  it  will  ease  itself  by  not  bearing  next. 
Mulching  over  the  roots  of  trees  that  have  much 
fruit  on  them  is  a  great  help  to  them,  and  an 
additional  assistance  may  be  afforded  by  a 
soaking  or  two  of  liquid  manure.  S. 


Black  Prince  Strawberry.  —  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  so  well  spoken  of.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best,  and  were 
1  compelled  at  any  time  to  confine  myself  to  one 
variety  of  Strawberry,  Black  Prince  would  be 
the  one.  For  forcing  under  glas.^  or  for  growing 
in  the  open  air  there  are  no  other  kinds  so  early 
or  so  prolific,  and  few,  if  any,  are  better 
flavoured.  Here  it  is  ripe  at  least  twelve  days 
before  any  other  sort,  and  by  growing  some  of 
the  plants  on  an  early  border  and  others  in  a 
late  position  it  is  surprising  the  succession  of 
fruit  which  may  be  had  from  it.  When  well 
cultivated  many  of  the  berries  become  as  large 
as  those  of  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  it  is  the 
deepest  coloured  of  all  Strawberries.  In  bright, 
sunny  weather  the  fruits  are  almost  black  and 
the  flavour  peculiarly  rich.  For  preserving  it  is 
especially  well  adapted,  and  I  am  surpiised  that 
those  who  grow  Strawberries  for  market  do  not 
have  a  large  quarter  of  it.  In  some  years  I  have 
seen  it  reported  that  Strawberries  were  lOa.  per 
pound  in  Covent  Garden.  These  must  evidently 
have  been  forced  fruit,  but  at  tbe  same  time  we 
had  abundance  of  Black  Prince  ripe  in  the  open 
air,  and  this  could  have  been  sold  at  the  time 
with  a  good  profit  at  half  that  price.-  J. 

Fruit  trees  not  bloomlngr*  —  Last 
September  I  planted  fourteen  dwarf  pyramidal 
fruit  bushes  in  my  garden ;  ten  of  them  have 
bloomed,  but  the  remainder,  a  Beurr6  Diel  Pear, 
a  Marie  Louise  Pear,  a  Victoria  Plum,  and  a  Jef¬ 
ferson  Plum,  have  shown  no  sign  of  bloom.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  induce  them  to 
bloom,  or  is  it  yet  too  early  for  these  kinds  to 
bloom  ?  The  ground,  which  is  rather  heavy, 
was  well  dug  and  manured  previous  to  planting, 
and  I  have  mulched  with  manure  during  the 
winter,  and  given  liquid  manure  the  last  week 
or  two.  The  Jefferson  is  covered  with  young 
shoots  ;  should  these  be  removed  ?  Any  informa¬ 
tion  will  oblige. — W.  Haydon. 

Oharooal  In  Vine  borders.— So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  charcoal  does  neither  good 
nor  harm  in  Vine  borders,  and  if  I  could  get  it 
free  of  cost  I  would  never  use  it  in  them,  except 
I  had  a  stiff,  cold  loam  to  deal  with.  In  that 
ca.se  it  might  be  of  some  service,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  use  a  liberal  supply  of  old  lime  rubble 
in  its  place.  There  are  hundreds  of  gardens  in 
which  good  Grapes  are  grown  without  the  aid  of 
charcoal — sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  except  in  exceptional  cases.— C.  C. 

New  rods  on  old  Q-rape  Vines.— 
Under  the  above  beading  information  is  asked 
on  tbe  following  points,  and  this  I  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  in  the  order  in  which  the  questions 
are  put,  viz. :  To  what  extent  unfruitful  laterals 
should  be  stopped  ?— These  should  be  stopped 
about  an  inch  above  the  first  joint,  if  not 
entirely  rubbed  off.  This  latter  should  be  done 
with  all  weak  and  over-crowded  laterals.  How 
is  a  new  rod  from  an  old  Vine  to  bo  pruned  and 
stopped  ? — Ist,  At  the  general  pruning,  shorten 
all  last  year's  shoots  to  their  sound  and  well- 
ripened  wood.  This  is  preparatory  to  the  more 
particular  pruning,  which  is  to  be  regulated  as 
described  ^low.  2Qd,  Girt  the  Vine  stock  im¬ 
mediately  above  ground,  to  ascertain  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  plant  to  bear  the  number  of 
fruiting  buds  to  be  left,  which  is  determined  in 
this  way,  viz ,  the  girth  of  the  stem  in  inches,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  twenty,  and  having  fifty  deducted 
from  the  product,  gives  tbe  number  of  buds  to 
be  left;  for  instance,  say — girth,  5  inches  x  20 
=  100  -  60  =  60  buds.  3rd,  Select  the  smallest 
number  of  shoots  possible— these  have  already 
been  reduced  to  their  sound  wood — supplying  in 
aggregate  the  requisite  number  of  buds.  4th, 
Spur  in,  to  one  or  two  eyes  eaclvAJike  number, 
of  shoots  (they  will  principally  / 
have  produced  the  feet  crop  of 


or  two  ad<led  to  furnish  successional  wood.  6lh, 
Cut  away  all  other  old  wood  and  superfluous 
branches.  When  is  the  shoot  retained  to  be 
allowed  to  bear  fruit  7  Tbe  season  after  tbe 
shoot  is  produced.  Tbe  fruit  of  the  Grape  Vine, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  grows  on  laterals  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  shoots  of  the  preceding  year, 
seldom  on  those  from  old  wood.— J.  M. 


INDOOR  PLANTS; 

GROWING  FERNS  IN  COOL  GREENHOUSES. 
The  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
tbe  columns  of  Gardekinh  on  the  subject  of 
cool  greenhouses  and  ferneries  will,  I  feel  quite 
sure,  have  been  read  with  great  interest  by  very 
many  who,  like  myself,  devote  some  of  their 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  and 
other  plants,  and  I  venture  to  contribute  my 
mite  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  giving  some 
little  information  or  encouragement  to  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  take  up  tbe  matter 
practically.  Several  years  ago,  having  a  piece 
of  ground  on  which  from  its  draughty  position 
between  the  north-west  end  of  my  house  and  the 
boundary  wall,  I  could  get  nothing  to  g^’ow,  I 
determined  to  cover  it  in  with  glass  and  convert 
it  into  a  greenhouse.  It  was  some  30  feet  long, 
but  only  about  8  feet  wide,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  position  did  not  get  a  very  good  light, 
and  could  not,  except  at  very  great  inconvenience, 
be  heated,  so  that  nothing  of  a  tender  character 
could  be  grown.  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Ac., 
after  a  time  got  "leggy”  and  drawn,  and  as  this 
was  unsatisfactory  the  stages  were  gradually 
pulled  out  and  the  place  converted  into  a 
fernery,  in  which  condition  it  remains. 

Soil,  Ac.— About  stone  no  difficulty  arose, 
as  plenty  could  be  had  of  a  suitable 
description,  but  the  peat  qnc.stion  was 
less  easily  disposed  of,  as  I  had  very  little 
at  band,  and,  for  the  whole,  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  considerable  quantity  if  used  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  advocated  by  many  Fern  growers.  The 
difficulty  was  solved  by  using  good  fibry  loam, 
mixed  with  cocoa-fibre  and  charcoal,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  sand,  and  with  this  com¬ 
post  I  formed  a  bank  some  28  feet  long,  and 
varying  in  height  from  3^  feet  to  6  feet.  The 
stones  were  placed  to  imitate  nature  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted,  and  the  whole  planted 
with  Ferns,  which  have,  ns  a  rule,  grown  with 
such  vigour  that  no  one  need,  in  my  opinion, 
hesitate  about  growing  Ferns  in  a  compost  made 
up  very  largely  of  loam,  provided  it  is  of  a  flbry 
character,  and  good  drainage  be  ensured,  which 
is  very  important,  and  can  readily  be  secured  by 
having  a  good  stratum  of  broken  bricks,  Ac.,  at 
the  bottom. 

Varieties  TO  GROW. — The  selection  of  Ferns 
for  this  place  was  a  somewhat  knotty  point,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  have  only  those  which  would 
flourish  without  artificial  heat,  and  at  the  same 
time  select  as  many  as  possible  which  would  re¬ 
tain  their  fronds  during  tbe  winter.  Tbe  last, 
indeed,  was  the  most  important,  as  tbe  fernery 
communicated  with  tbe  sitting-room  by  a 
glass  door,  and  was  thus  at  all  times 
accessible  without  the  trouble  of  going 
outside.  A  considerable  number  being,  however, 
selected,  besides  those  about  the  place,  were  duly 
planted.  There  were,  of  course,  sundry  failures 
amongst  them,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  these 
failures  brought  with  them  a  certain  amount  of 
benefit  in  the  way  of  information,  and  their 
places  were  filled  up  by  others,  with  the  result 
that  now,  winter  and  summer,  I  have  a  bank  of 
verdure  to  feast  my  eyes  on,  and  afford  an 
amount  of  recreation  such  as  an  ardent  Fern 
lover  only  can  experience.  I  would,  therefore, 
say  to  those  who  have  a  vacant  bit  of  ground 
about  which  they  feel  uncertain  what  to  do,  pro¬ 
vided  it  gets  a  fair  amount  of  light,  make  it  into 
a  fernery,  and  with  a  moderate  amount  of  care 
and  attention,  and  comparatively  little  expense, 
a  harvest  of  plea.snre  may  be  reaped,  besides 
contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  friends. 
Amongst  the  Ferns  which  I  have  found  to  suc¬ 
ceed  well  are  the  following  :—Adiantom  peda- 
tum,  A.pubescens,  A.  capillus  veneris;  Asplenium 
eb^neum,  A.  flaccidum,  A.  bulbiferum,  A.  mari- 
num ;  Cyrtomiums  falcatnm  and  caryotideum ; 
Polystichum  proliferum,  and  other  varieties; 
Pteris  tremula,  P.  esculenta,  P.  chinensis,  and 
its  variegated  form,  albo  lineata;  P.  scaberula, 
S^thiopteris  germanica,  Woodwardia  radicans 
lad  orientalis,  Osmunda  grap^lj^ij 


bills.  Onychium  japonicum,  Lastrea  felix  ntiv  ' 
strata,  and  others,  as  well  as  (everal  wietia 
of  Cystopteris,  Athyrium,  and  Scolopeadrigc 
(crested  and  otherwise), and  other  BritifhFets 
Some,  of  course,  grow  more  vigorously  tlai 
others,  and  thereby  add  to  the  charm  of  wch  i 
spot.  The  Oak  and  the  Beech  Fern  planid  a 
suitable  nooks  succeed  admirably,  and  I  fiodtl* 
Oak  Fern  grown  in  a  basket  and  suspended  a 
a  nicely  shaded  part,  makes  one  of  the  loreliw  • 
bosses  of  delicate  green  that  can  be  desired. 
Woodwardia  radicans,  too,  answers  adminbfy  i 
for  this  purpose,  and  its  bold  fronds,  2  fett  rr  ' 
S  feet  long,  give  at  once  variety  and  eifea 
Asplenium  flaccidum  is  another  Fern  that  doa  ' 
well  for  this  purpose,  and  Adiantum  capiUa 
veneris  is  another  that  can  be  recommended 
with  confidence.  To  make  up  a  dwarf  unde- 
growth  a  few  plants  of  Ficus  repeos,  Saiifnji 
sarmentosa,  and  the  smaller-leaved  varieesied 
Ivies  are  grown  along  with  the  Rellag^elk 
Kraussiana,  and  a  plant  or  two  of  Begonia  m,  ! 
with  a  Fan  Palm  in  the  lightest  sitnations  be^ 
to  give  effect.  Over-head,  to  obtain  shade  nd  : 
as  is  necessary,  I  grow  Passiflora  cmmlea,  vhid 
succeeds  well  and  flowers  abundantly.  At  ca  i 
end— the  lightest— I  planted  AraliaSieboWiaai 
Draciena  indivisa,  both  of  which  are  7  feett 
8  feet  high,  and  growing  with  such  vigour  tfe 
other  quarters  will  be  necessary  before  loa^ 
unless  "  topping  *’  be  resorted  to.  A  few  plsrti 
in  pots  help  to  give  variety,  but  these,  of  coci^ 
could  be  dispensed  with,  to  suit  circumstarcaa 
taste.  A  fernery  can  hardly  beoonsideredcompieii 
without  one  or  other  of  tbe  filmy  Ferns,  and  la  : 
this  purpose  commend  one  to  the  KilUitiy  ; 
variety.  In  a  Wardian  case,  properly  shadei  i 
this  grows  splendidly,  and  I  would  strongly  i 
commend  it  to  every  amateur  who  canficdi  i 
suitable  place  for  it  in  preference  to  tbeToden 
which  require  more  attention  and  make  let  < 
growth.  Given  a  cool,  moist  place,  well  draind  ; 
so  that  there  be  no  stagnant  water,  with  sc£> 
cient  shade,  it  will  pretty  well  take  care  d  i 
itself. 

One  of  tbe  greatest  advantages  which  attui 
to  growing  Ferns  in  a  house  like  this  is  that  a  , 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  is  required  aiw 
the  planting  has  been  once  properly  doiii 
Beyond  keeping  the  Ferns  duly  moist  , 
cially  in  tbe  growing  season),  occasionally  tof 
dressing  with  light  fibry  soil,  and  trimming  if 
from  time  to  time,  very  little  indeed  is  re<iu;rd 
and  tbe  pleasure  to  be  derived  is  a  thoosacd- 
fold  that  of  the  labour  bestowed.  W.  B. 

Whitehaven. 


ORCHID  CULTURE. 

11301. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  point  oat  ii 
a  short  note  the  proper  treatment  for  all  knA  i 
of  Orchids,  as  there  are  now  so  many  bondid 
species  in  cultivation,  all  of  them  differing 
or  less  in  their  requirements.  When  I  mentis 
that  some  are  found  naturally  growing  at  ■ 
elevation  of  6000  feet,  and  o^ers  revel  in  tkl' 
hot  jungles  of  India,  or  in  the  warm,  moutuie 
laden  atmosphere  of  tbe  Phillipines,  yonvfl 
perceive  bow  difficult  it  would  be  in  one  Nrgh  i 
article  to  indicate  the  cultural  requirements  d  , 
Orchids  generally,  and  that  it  is  impowble  ti  ^ 
grow  them  indiscriminately  in  the  same  atras  ! 
tore.  For  these  reasons  Orchid  growing  has  now 
become  a  science,  and  men  devote  their  whok 
time  to  this  class  of  plants.  Whoever  intesdi 
taking  up  the  growth  of  these  interesting  plud 
In  a  small  way,  will  have  to  confine  tbemseh* 
to  one  class  of  them,  and  then  the  owner  of  A  ; 
small  glasshouse  may  hope  in  the  course  of  tint 
to  grow  them  to  much  perfection.  Wbat  M ! 
commonly  called  cool  Orchids  are  the  most  roifr 
able  for  small  growers  as  they  are  coroparali’dT 
inexpensive  to  grow,  not  requiring  more  that 
from  46°  to  65°  in  winter  and  no  artificial  Ind 
through  late  spring,  summer,  and  early  aatont. 
When  once  the  first  principles  of  their  cnln* 
is  understood,  they  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  ciBf 
things  more  generally  seen  in  glas.*honses.  l-otJ 
would  warn  all  who  may  be  thinking  of  andti 
taking  their  culture  that  they  will  not  sooevn 
amongst  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  an  erdi 
nary  greenhonse.  They  require  very  differen 
atmospheric  conditions  to  cool-house  flowenr. 
plants,  delighting  in  a  moisture-laden  air,  an 
requiring  shade  from  hot  sun.  The  only  plan' 
that  can  be  grown  with  them  successfully  « 
sdbhl’as  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  Fiemes.  Au: 
w|i|i(|h|  Ip^  exposure  to  the  foil  sun,  an 
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fe&r  carrents  of  dry  air.  Sapposiog  the  plants 
u«  to  be  grotrn  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  such 
19  exists  in  small  gardens  generally,  a  canvas 
ilind  fixed  on  a  roller  to  be  let  up  and  down  at 
sill,  is  a  primary  necessity,  for,  although  thv 
;ls88  may  be  whitened  over  for  the  summer,  the 
growth  Lb  never  so  solid  as  when  a  maximum  o 
igbt  can  be  admitted  without  engendering 
mdoe  assiduity.  The  ordinary  stage  arrange- 
Dent  will  suffice  for  the  front  of  the  house,  as 
be  plants  can  be  stood  on  flower  pots,  so  as  to 
iring  them  nearer  the  glass,  but  if  the  house  is 
lot  more  than  10  feet  wide  (and  small  green- 
looses  seldom  exceed  this  width)  it  would  be 
letter  to  leave  the  back  portion  free  from 
tsges,  as  then  it  would  prove  useful  for 
«skets,  and  many  kinds  of  Orchids  do  better 
Town  in  them  than  in  pots.  In  commencing 
ircbid  culture  it  is  best  to  buy  established 
ilants,  as,  although  imported  pieces  can  be 
archased  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  requires  some  skill 
0  get  them  to  start  away  into  growth,  and  even 
ben  in  a  general  way  they  are  some  years 
omiog  into  flowering  condition.  The  following 
iods  would  form  a  good  commencement,  and 
they  did  well,  others  might  be  added  from 
me  to  time  :  L)  caste  Skinneri,  Odontoglosaom 
riopam  (in  a  collection  of  fifty  cool  Orchids, 
lere  should  bo  dozen  of  this),  Cypripedium 
iMgne,  Oattleya  citrina,  Odontoglossam  grande, 
cciogyne  cristata,  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
oclia  majalis  and  autumnalis,  Masdevallia 
eitchi,  Harry  ana,  and  ignea.  These  are  of  the 
-earn  of  Orchids  which  demand  no  more  than 
by  day  and  from  46°  to  60°  at  night  in 
Inter,  and  they  will  thrive  very  well  together, 
id  in  company  with  Ferns  and  many  warm- 
)ose  line-leaved  plants.  With  respect  to  com- 
Mt,  Orchids  require  fibrous  peat  with  all  the 
ist  shaken  out.  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  charcoal 
I  small  piec3es.  They  require  drainage  of  an 
cceptional  character,  the  pots  being  filled  two- 
lirds  full  of  crocks,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
le  plants  must  be  elevated  above  ^e  level  of 
te  pot,  so  that  the  compost  slopes  from  the 
dlsr  of  the  plant  down  to  the  rim,  forming  a 
oond,  on  the  apex  of  which  the  plant  rests, 
at  I  would  counsel  beginners  to  obtain  some 
km)  treatise  on  the  culture  of  cool  Orchids, 
bich  would  be  a  constant  guide  and  reference, 
id  with  that  and  the  hints  constantly  appear- 
g  in  Qabdenino  good  success  may  1m  ob- 
lined,  but  proficiency  will  only  be  acquired  by 
mt  of  practice  and  perseverance.  J.  C. 

ByJUet, 


,  11 324.— Treatment  of  Orange  trees.— 

9  yoar  plant  is  now  in  a  healthy  condition  you 
lonot  do  better  than  follow  the  treatment 
therto  given.  If  the  pot  is  quite  full  of  roots 
le  plant  may  be  shift^  in  May,  otherwise  it 
loald  only  be  top-dressed  with  concentrated 
onaro.  The  great  point  is  to  encourage  a  free 
rang  growth  by  syringing  in  hot  weather  and 
ring  plenty  of  air  at  all  times.  When  the  plant 
large  enongh  it  will  bear  fruit,  but  there  is  no 
>ed  to  fertilise  the  blooms,  they  set  freely 
loagh  in  a  light  airy  situation.— J.  C.  B. 

11410— Sowing  Fern  spores.  —  Yon 
Kmld  first  bake  the  soil  in  an  oven  hot  enough 
)  kill  all  seeds  contained  in  it.  The  compost 
)oald  be  sandy  peat  and  loam  in  about  equal 
arts.  .Sow  the  ripe  spores  over  the  surface  of 
M  soil  in  the  pots  or  pans,  and  then  place  a 
jaare  of  glass  over  it  Give  sufficient  water  to 
eep  the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist  state  until 
le  youDg  seedlings  appear. — J.  D.  E. 

11030  —Tree  Ferns.— If  they  are  imported 
'.ems  they  should  be  placed  in  a  close  warm 
ciQse,  shading  from  sun,  and  syringing  them 
rioe  a  day.  They  may  be  put  into  pots,  in- 
^rtiog  some  6  inches  of  the  butt  end  of  the 
terns  in  fibrous  sandy  peat,  and  using  good 
niaage.  They  will  make  but  little  growth  the 
rit  year,  but  the  following  one  they  should  start 
wsy  strongly.— J.  C.  B. 

11391.— Palm  dying.— Palms  cannot  be 
spected  to  remain  in  first-rate  condition  in  an 
xiinary  dwelling-room.  The  conditions  of  li^t 
ttdairare  not  sufficiently  favourable.  Some 
^  the  more  hardy  species  will  remain  in  good 
baUth  a  long  time  if  they  are  well  potted  in  the 
fim  place,  the  leaves  kept  clean  by  occasional 
vidiings  with  a  sponge,  and  the  roots  well 
vxtered.  Good  loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  sa^ 
•dfed,  or  leaf-mould  instead  ^  th? 


potting  soil.  Potting  in  horee  dung,  ashes,  and 
sand  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  healthy  plant. 
As  the  plant  has  got  into  such  bad  condition,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  get  a  new  one  and 
throw  the  invalid  away.  It  might  be  brought 
round  if  repotted  in  the  compost  advised  above, 
if  at  the  same  time  it  could  be  grown  in  a  hot¬ 
house.— J.  D.  E. 


A  SHOWY  GREENHOUSE  PLANT. 

The  subjoined  illustration  represents  a  very 
showy  plant  belonging  to  the  Crucifer  family, 
which  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  brought 
under  notice  in  gardens,  though  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Professor  Bunge  in  Northern  China 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sider^  to  be  an  annual,  though  under  certain 
conditions  it  is  biennial,  or  even  perennial.  It  is 
said  to  be  hardy,  but  it  succeeds  but  indifferently 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country — at  least  so  far 
as  my  experience  of  it  goes.  It  makes,  however, 
remarkably  showy  greenhouse  plant,  as  its 


slaked  in  their  stomachs  and  kills  them  in  a  few 
minutes. — A.  B.,  liourg-la-Btine. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTa 


A  showy  greenhouse  plant  (Morioandia  sonchifolia). 

flowers  (which  are  represented  in  the  wo^out 
half  their  natural  size)  are  of  a  bright  violet- 
blue  colour ;  and  under  good  culture  the  plants 
attain  a  height  of  2  feet,  the  loose  terminal 
racemes  of  flowers  being  about  half  that  height. 
Treated  as  an  ordinary  greenhouse  annual,  it  will 
bo  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  flowers  early  in 
spring.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  Mori¬ 
oandia  sonchifolia.  For  the  opportunity  of 
figuring  this  plant  we  are  indebt^  to  Mmsts. 
Haage  A  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  who  are  distri¬ 
buting  seeds  of  it.  G. 


Killlnfif  mice.- The  following  are  two  good 
recipes  for  killing  mice  and  rats.  I  have  used 
both  and  find  them  to  be  good :  First  recipe— 
125  grammes  of  crumbs  of  bread,  60  grammes  of 
butter,  30  grammes  of  nitrate  of  mercury  crystal- 
ized,  all  well  mixed  together  in  an  impalpable 
paste ;  lay  come  of  the  mixture  of  pieces  of  glass  in 
the  house  where  mice  are.  Second  recipe— 250 
grammes  quicklime  (not  slaked)  in  powder,  60 
grammes  sugar  in  powder,  150  grammes  flour  of 
any  kind  (oat,  wheat,  or  rye);  mix  together; 
put  some  of  the  mixture  on  a  little  plate,  and 
place  near  it  a  second  plate  with  water.  Mice 
"  .•  Ji - Qf  mixture  feel  thirsty  and 


Anemone  fUlgrene,  A.  Robineoniana, 

Ac.— The  able  and  exhaustive  notes  on  Ane¬ 
mones,  by  *'  K.  L.  D.*'  (see  page  68)  leave  but 
little  room  for  addition  or  criticism.  Still.  I  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  notice  one  or  two  matters,  and 
especially  to  suggest  an  experiment  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  A.  fnlgens.  My  experience  of  this 
Anemone  is  that  it  deteriorates  after  the  first 
season  of  flowering  froo)^  importation,  and  I  find 
that  most  of  my  friends,  especially  those  who 
live  in  the  more  rainy  and  sunless  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  make  the  same  complaint.  It  comes 
to  me  nearly  every  summer  from  a  vineyard  at 
the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  vine¬ 
yard  is  every  February  a  blaze  of  scarlet  with 
its  flowers:  the  leaves  have  completed  their 
growth  and  begin  to  die  off  in  May,  and  be¬ 
tween  that  time  and  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer  the  soil  between  the  Vines  is 
ploughed  up  three  times,  thus  expos¬ 
ing  ail  the  roots  in  turn  to  the  baking 
of  a  Medireiranean  sun.  The  roots 
which  are  left  on  the  surface  at  the 
last  ploughing,  flower  as  freely  as 
those  which  are  buried  deepest  — 
about  a  foot -by  it.  Now,  if  instead 
of  burying  the  roots,  while  dormant, 
in  sand,  and  keeping  them,  as  is  often 
done,  in  come  outhouse,  they  were 
spread  on  the  surface  under  a  hand- 
light,  or  on  a  south  shelf  in  a  green¬ 
house,  and  exposed  to  every  ray  of  sun 
that  our  poor  climate  affords  until 
being  planted  again  in  October,  int  tead 
of  storing  them  in  a  shed,  I  am  sate 
that  better  results  would  be  obtained. 
This  baking  in  the  summer  sun.  whilst 
kept  dry,  is  not  only  beneficial,  but 
necessary  to  the  welfaie  of  many 
Algerian  and  other  Mediterranean 
bulbs.  Anemone  Robinsoniana  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  be  considered  quite 
synonymous  with  A.  nemorosacceralea. 
The  latter  is  a  pale  blue,  or  lavender- 
coloured  variety  of  the  common  wood 
Anemsne,  occurring  accidentally  in 
several  parts  of  several  counties  of 
England  and  Wales.  I  know  it  to  be 
found  in  two  or  three  distinct  spots 
in  this  county,  Carnarvonshire;  but 
though  identical  in  colour  with  A. 
Robinsoniana  it  is  not  half  its  size. 
The  latter  name  properly  belongs  to 
the  blue  variety  of  A.  nemorosa  major, 
which  is  a  distinct  form  double  the 
size  of  the  typical  A.  nemorosa.  I 
know  that  A.  nemorosa  coerulea  is  very 
often  sold  under  the  name  of  Robinso¬ 
niana,  and  as  both  are  in  most  soils 
delicate  and  hard  to  establish,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them. 
The  finest  plants  of  Robinsoniana  1 
have  ever  seen  1  lately  received  from 
Mr.  Whittaker,  of  Breadsall,  near  Derby.  Per¬ 
haps  1  may  be  allowed  to  put  in  a  word  in  favour 
of  an  Anemone  omitted  from  the  list  given  by 
K.  L.  D A.  rivularis,  having  a  neat  and 
elegant  pure  white  flower  with  deep  blue 
anthers,  producing  a  very  pretty  effect.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed.  As  regards  A.  alpica 
and  A.  snlphurea,  I,  like  *'  E.  L.  D.,*'  have  found 
them  both  difficult  to  establish,  having  planted 
many  plants  of  both  in  many  situations  and 
varieties  of  soil.  Both  have  succeeded  best  in 
the  same  spot,  the  strong  edge  of  a  very  dry 
raised  bed  of  peaty  soil  urderneath  a  large  Yew 
tree.  Strange  as  the  place  may  seem,  both  kinds 
grow  and  flower  well  there  side  by  side  in  the 
same  soil,  though  Kernez  and  other  German 
botanists  assure  us  that  the  one  cannot  live 
without  lime,  while  the  other  dies  in  limy  soil. — 
0.  WOLLEY  Dod,  Llandudno. 

11406.— Poly  ant  hut  es— By  planting  in 
rich  deep  soil  the  stems  would  be  taller  and  the 
flowers  larger.  It  may  be  slugs  eating  the 
flowers;  look  for  them  with  a  good  lamp  at 
night.  Caterpillars  will  also  eat  the  flowers. 
Old  plants  do  degenerate.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  now,  and  the  plants  will  flower  ver)* 
5troiSJgl|]|(l^^oW®®°-  After  that  they  get 
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Oraitbo^&lutn  liUtane.  —  One  of  the 
very  best  spring  flowers  for  cutting,  though 
one  rarely  sees  it  so  used.  It  will  grow  any¬ 
where,  sometimes  only  two  freely,  increasing 
rapidly  both  by  bulb  and  seed.  It  spreads  too 
fre§ly  to  be  quite  a  safe  plant  in  a  choice 
dower  border,  but  in  some  less  important  place 
one  or  two  square  yards  of  it  will  yield  a  valu¬ 
able  supply  of  bloom.  The  flowers,  like  some 
others,  greatly  improve  indoors,  for  whereas 
when  growing  the  top  of  the  spike  is  in  bud 
and  the  lower  part  in  seed,  with  a  few  flowers 
between,  when  in  water  the  whole  spike  be¬ 
comes  flower,  and  the  individual  flowers,  instead 
of  being  half  open,  rather  too  green,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  droop,  as  they  generally  appear  when 
growing,  become  wide  open,  clear  white  stars, 
with  a  beautiful  satin-like  lustre.  The  foliage 
of  this  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  of  no  use  for 
cutting.  The  flowers  are  beautiful  with  deli¬ 
cate  sprays  of  Portugal  Laurel — not  from  the 
strong- wooded  terminal  boughs,  but  the  broader- 
leaved  twigs  of  less  stiff  growth  from  shady 
or  sheltered  parts  of  the  bush. — J. 

Bedding^  Violas. — Whilst  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  great  a  demand  for  these  truly 
charming  hardy  flowers  as  once  existed,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  raisers  have  not  relaxed 
their  efforts  to  produce  Improved  varieties.  Not 
a  few  of  the  kinds  shown  in  the  past,  though 
charming  for  the  moment,  have  failed  to  show 
endurance  and  hardiness  such  as  are  needed  in 
a  bedding  Viola.  I  find  Yellow  Boy,  one  of  the 
oldest,  to  be  still  the  earliest  and  best  of  yellows. 
In  old  clomps  it  is  beautiful,  and  in  young 
plants  the  first  to  flower.  Mrs.  Gray  is  a  pure 
white  kind,  one  of  the  very  earliest,  and  specl^ly 
valuable  with  Yellow  Boy  for  spring  bedding. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  Mrs.  Tomer,  a  bluish 
violet  hued  kind  of  the  best  form  and  stout. 
Blue  Lass  Is  an  excellent  blue,  whilst  the  old 
Cliveden  Purple  and  Mulberry  make  the  best 
b^ders  in  the  maroon  section.  In  the  south, 
Violas  to  make  a  good  show  in  the  spring  should 
always  be  planted  out  in  October. — A. 

Anemones  and  Lilies.— I  was  shown 
to-day  a  remarkable  display  of  Anemone  nemo- 
rosa  alba  in  a  garden  here.  It  formed  the 
edging  10  inches  wide  for  a  bed  of  Ghent 
Azaleas  several  yards  across,  between  which 
various  Liliums  had  been  permanently  planted. 
The  flower  is  single,  pendent,  white,  and  slightly 
streaked  with  blush-purple  on  the  back,  and  at 
least  three  times  the  size  of  the  common  white 
wood  Anemone.  It  was  most  effective  and  dir- 
cernable  a  long  way  off  Evidently  peat  soil 
suits  these  hardy  Anemones,  and  in  passing  I 
may  remark  that  if  many  of  your  readers 
planted  their  Lilies  permanently  as  here  in  such 
a  soil  they  might  expect  to  find  the  stems  now 
as  thick  as  spade  handles  above  the  ground. 
Imported  auratum  bulbs  are  still  beneath  the 
surface  with  me.  The  Anemones,  Azaleas,  and 
Lilies  make  these  beds  effective  for  nine  months 
out  of  the  year  consecutively. — W.  M.,  Clonmel^ 

Brioa  oarnea  — During  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter  and  in  early  spring  this  Heath  is  at 
its  best,  being  then  thickly  studded  with  pale 
red  blossoms.  The  fact  of  its  flowering  at  this 
time  brings  it  into  prominence,  as  there  is  then 
so  little  in  the  open  ground  ;  besides,  it  is  a  very 
accommodating  plant,  and  generally  succeeds 
well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  unless  too  much 
shaded  by  trees,  and  even  in  that  matter  it  is 
not  very  particular,  as  when  partially  shaded  it 
often  thrives  satisfactorily. — A. 

Golden  Moneywort  —The  old  gresn- 
leaved  Moneywort  is  well  known,  but  the  variety 
having  yellow  foliage  is  not,  I  think,  much 
grown.  Unlike  many  variegated  plants,  it  is  of 
vigorous  growth  and  forms  a  fine  companion  to 
the  type,  which  for  a  window  ledge  in  a  north 
aspect  is  unrivalled,  forming  a  dense  curtain  of 
veidnre,  which  in  its  season  is  studded  with 
bright  yellow  Sowers. — Bypleet. 

Hardy  foliage  for  hardy  flowers.— 
While  believing  thoroughly  in  the  principle  that 
a  plant’s  own  foliage  is  the  best  for  associating 
along  with  its  own  blossoms,  yet  it  is  sometimes 
expedient  to  use  leaves  of  beautiful  form  or 
greater  variety.  I  find  too  often  amonmt  my 
friends  a  tendency  to  use  Fern  fronds  ana  other 
hothouse  foliage  when  arranging  their  vases  of 
outdoor  flowers  for  indoor  ornaij^ent.  Thein 
light  to  do  this  is  not  disputedAut  teivthe 
of  those  who  have  no  gre&nk\i£^\fi7cn 


pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  bardj 
plants  which  produce  beautiful  leaves  in  plenty  I 
in  the  open  air  of  a  sheltered  garden.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  Heuchera  Kichardsoni,  which 
produces  silky  leaves  of  a  rich,  reddish,  bronzy 
colour  on  slender  stalks  5  inches  or  G  inches  in 
length.  The  common  Tansy  plant  and  some  of 
the  Achilleas  again  yield  finely-cut  leaves  not 
in  any  way  inferior  in  feathery  beauty  to  those 
of  exotic  Ferns.  The  purple  shoots  and  bronzy 
leaves  of  Taeonies  or  the  broad  Saxifrages,  the 
pinnate  foliage  of  oriental  Poppies,  or  the  great 
silvery  grey  leaves  of  the  Artichoke  or  of  Car- 
doons  are  quite  Acanthus-like  in  their  nobility 
of  fora,  and  so  well  fitted  for  large  urns  or 
vases  indoors.  There  are  many,  many  other 
things,  ^  good  things,”  indeed  no  poverty  at  all, 
in  t^  haidy  leaf  glory  of  our  outdoor  gardens, 
while  some  of  ns  think  that  hardy  foliage  is  best 
fitted  for  association  with  hardy  flowers. — W. 


DAFFODILS. 

The  late  Daffodil  conference  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  is  doubtless  the  outcome,  more  or  le?8 
direct,  of  the  revival  of  the  true  gardening  in¬ 
stinct  which  has  been  silently  making  its  way 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  our  midst, 
but  which  is  silent  no  longer.  The  love  of 
hardy  flowers,  strengthening  every  year,  is  be¬ 
coming  an  enthusiasm  which  Nature  and  art 
agree  in  commending.  What  more  likely,  then, 
t^t  one  of  the  fairest  of  them  all,  the  Daffo¬ 
dil,  which  three  hundred  years  ago  delighted 
our  forefathers,  should  tempt  the  horticulturist 
of  to-day  at  least  to  recover  favourites  long 
lost,  and  that  in  making  the  attempt  a  host  of 
new  garden  forms  and  hybrids  should  have 
sprung  up  to  reward  his  pains.  Hence,  indeed, 
the  conference.  It  was  not  the  early  history 
nor  even  the  poetry  of  the  Daffodil  which  drew 
together  so  large  a  company  of  interested 
persons  as  met  the  other  day  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  The  majority  came  to  see  and  admire, 
but  the  learned  came  together  to  discuss  ques¬ 
tions  (of  consequence  to  the  botanist  and  gar¬ 
dener  alike)  of  species  and  nomenclature  and 
culture.  It  is  a  well  known  saying  of  a  late 
eminent  horticulturist.  Dean  Herbert,  referred 
to  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  the  botanist  can¬ 
not  get  en  without  the  help  of  the  gardener, 
and  the  gardener  is  landed  in  a  maze  of  con¬ 
fusion  without  the  help  of  the  botanist.  It  is 
possible  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  add  that 
the  life-giving  interest  and  enjoyment  of  each 
go  equally  hand  in  hand.  The  gardener  espe¬ 
cially,  who  thinks  lightly  of  the  work  of  the 
botanist,  as  gardeners  are  sometimes  apt  to  do, 
makes  a  mistake  and  closes  the  door  upon  a 
source  of  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  his  own  wares.  The  botanist,  as  a 
rule,  is  wiser,  but  sometimes  depreciates  the 
practical  work  of  the  gardener.  The  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Elwes,  '*  What  is  a  species?”  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  quite  as  interesting  to 
the  gardener  as  to  the  botanist,  if  we  grant  that 
no  man  so  thoroughly  enjoys  his  plants  as  he 
who  knows  sometlflng  of  their  native  habitats, 
their  distinctions,  their  good  or  bad  qualities, 
their  structure  and  habits  ;  yet  all  these  belong 
to  the  province  of  botany.  A  species,  then,  at 
the  Daffodil  conference  was  defined  to  be  a 
well-marked  type  of,  any  plant  found  growing 
wild  in  sufficient  numbers  in  its  native  country 
and  with  distinct  peculiarities  to  separate  it 
from  other  plants  of  the  same  genus  or  group. 

One  main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  species  of  Daffodils 
(or  Narcissi,  to  give  the  genus  its  name  of 
widest  application) ;  in  other  words,  to  decide 
how  many  distinct  and  unchangeable  forms  can 
be  reckoned  as  well  marked  wild  plants.  In  a 
printed  Hit  hung  np  for  the  instruction  of 
visitors,  twenty-three  distinct  species  were 
named,  but  several  of  these  during  the  course 
of  the  discusaion  were  withdrawn,  as  probably 
mere  variations,  a  small  proportion  out  of  some 
200  grarden  forms  and  hybrids  named  in  Mr. 
Barr’s  catalogue.  Out  of  this  admission  there 
naturally  arose  a  second  question — “  What  is  a 
variety  ? "  and  this  standpoint  was  made  so  plain 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  his  able  and  interesting 
speech,  that  it  will  be  instructive  to  give  here 
his  short  analysis.  To  make  the  following  terms 
clear,  it  is  needful  to  enlarge  furthCT  uppa 
^^Mne  of  the  divisions,  and  to  explain  that  the 
^nus  Narcissus  is  one  Eec(il3^ 


order  or  family  of  Amar3llids,  which  \$  tpu 
sub-divided  thus :  — 

Natural  Order  .  Amaryllis. 

Genus  .  Narcissus.  i 

Sub-genera  ...  |  Trumpet  Daffodili 
Species. 

Sub-species  ...  f  Garden  forms. 

Varieiies .  \  Hybrids. 

By  sub-genera  are  meant  the  three  distiiMl 
groups  into  which  the  genus  naturally  bieiki 
up.  These  are  marked  chiefly  by  the  leo^ 
the  crown  or  tube,  which  is  a  disUngnUtiv 
feature  of  all  Narcissi,  and  are  ranged  oods 
the  three  heads  of — 1,  long-tubed  or  Traops 
Daffodils ;  2,  intermediate  or  chalice  D&IIodili; 
and  3,  short-crowned  or  true  Narcissi,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Pbeasani's-eye  or  Poet’s  Kucs- 
sue.  These  sub-genera  contain  under  each  hai 
certain  well  defined  species,  eg.,  under  tk 
Trumpet  section  we  find  the  la^e  single  reUct 
Daffo^l  (N.  major),  our  own  wild  Lent  Lily  (K 
Pseodo-Naroissns),  and  the  Hoop  PeUiooat  (Ocf 
bularia),  all  clearly  marked  types  differiui:  i 
form  and  shade  of  colour,  yet  essentially  ipre- 
ing  in  all  important  points.  And  so  on  viik: 
each  group  in  turn.  If  the  matter  rested  hen 
the  gardener  and  the  botanist  might  shiti 
hands,  and  be  at  peace  with  each  other.  M 
the  Daffodil,  even  in  a  natural  state,  is  lofntilr 
in  seedling  forms  differing  from  each  other,  ths 
it  becomes  a  serious  task  to  distinguish  bet««a 
sub-species,  varieties,  garden  forms,  and  hybridi 
To  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  to  the  9 
less  onerous  task  of  deciding  upon  a  siaph 
nomenclature  for  the  different  forms,  the  leka 
committee  have  set  themselves  with  right 
courage,  and  it  is  for  all  gardeners  to  s^thea 
success. 

Happily,  the  task  of  growing  these  toe  kudy 
plants  is  not  difficult.  The  exceptions  vm 
stated  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  to  befivcoria 
in  all,  and  these  are  mostly  small  and  Mak 
South  European  or  Algerian  species,  which  tk 
ordinary  cultivator  will  not  gr^tly  regret,  whih 
the  magnificent  kinds  of  easy  culture,  wbkb  uc 
almost  as  hardy  and  free  growing  ae  the  Grtf  ' 
itself,  are  left  to  him.  Our  own  wild  Lent  Lil^  | 
though  left  behind  altogether  by  the  glorjcf 
eome  of  the  new  Daffodils,  is  fair  to  lee.  Oclf 
a  few  days  since  I  stood  on  the  lawuofa 
ancient  and  picturesque  manor  house  200  van 
old  or  more,  girdled  round  with  meadows  folid 
them — a  “  jocund  company  ” — waviug  above  tk 
crisp  turf,  fragrant  with  purple  Violets.  Ha* 
they  came  there  no  one  at  this  date  can  tdl  (w 
they  are  not  abundant  in  the  neighbouring 
tnres,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  a  relic  of  diu 
long  past.  We  cannot  spare  or  detract  from 
jot  of  the  beauty  of  these  wild  lings  which 
form  our  English  coppices  and  meadow-Ueiii 
into  gardens.  But  Daffodil  growers  themse^va 
could  hardly  form  an  idea  of  theexoeedicgloi^' 
liness  of  the  different  cultivated  forms  of  ibdr 
favourite  flower  until  they  were  brought  togttte 
in  masses  on  the  exhibition  table  and 
they  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Ist  of  Aprils’  Sow* 
Kensington.  Are  those  all  Daffodils  ?  was  to 
question  which  again  and  again  was  heard :  m 
it  may  be  hinted  that  possibly  the  rhythmito 
translation— dear  to  English  ears— of 
into  the  Daffodil  conference  may  tend  to  do* 
the  public  mind,  for  though  all  Daffodils  are  u* 
doubtedly  NsiroiBsi,  we  may  hesitate  to  say  thk 
all  Narcissi  are  Daffodils. 

From  January— beginning  with  tbec«» 
Trumpet  Daffodil,  Mr.  Barr's  latest  introdoctioa 
to  which  we  must  wait  to  give  a  name  until  to 
labours  of  the  committee  of  nomenclature  w 
finished— to  June,  when  the  season  ends  vtt 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  double  formia 
N.  poeticus,  there  is  an  unbroken  suoc^ioJ^  • 
species  and  varieties,  new  and  old,singk>w 
double,  tall  and  dwarf,  with  which  we  tnfl 
make  our  gardens  beautiful  at  little  expense  1 
is  true  that  as  yet  some  few  are  costly,  like  to 
primrose  self-tinted  volutus,  which  in  colour  i» 
form  is  as  near  perfection,  one  would  1  hink, 
be,  and  which  is  priced  at  lOs.  6d.  a  bulb,  be 
many  magnificentaorts,Buch  as  bicolor,  EoapT<* 
and  Horsefleldi,  the  white  oernuus  pulcher,  tl 
deep  yellow  major  luteus  and  maximus,  sp 
daintiest  of  any,  perhaps.  Queen  Anne's  pnt 
rose-coloured  double  Daff  odil,  are  tobc  ^ogbt ; 
prices  varying  from  2s.  to  63.  each,  while  ott* 
most  desirable  kinds  are  quoted  at  much 
M  ^i|y|  gardener  has  to  content  hii 
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f  with  bayiog  a  slogle  bulb  of  a  good  species  has  a  trick  of  going  bliad,  i ,  the  dower  buds  ference,  that  to  bloom  them  in  perfeotion  in 
variety,  and  to  wait  with  patience  until,  by  wither  in  a  disappointing  way  when  they  have  water,  they  should  bo  cut  in  the  bud  state,  while 
od  oultnre,  he  is  able  to  attain  a  sufficient .  nearly  reached  the  opening  point.  This  is  pro-  the  points  of  the  flowers  are  still  held  together 
»ck ;  and  mth  most  of  the  Narcissi  this  may  bably  induced  by  over-crowding,  but  even  more  at  the  tips.  It  was  said,  most  probably  with 
done  without  fear  if  necessa^,  because,  I  by  want  of  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots,  so  truth,  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Walker’s  splendid 
der  ordinary  care,  the  single  bulb  in  the  course  that  a  mulching  in  the  case  of  these  is  especially  collection  was  so  cut  and  opened  indoors,  thus 
a  year  or  two  may  safely  be  reckoned  upon  to  required.  To  see  Daffodils  in  perfection  they  avoiding  all  chances  of  disfigurement  by  wind 
iltiply  itself  to  many.  A  good  root  is  therefore  should  grow  upon  grassy  verges  by  woodland  or  weather.  One  lesson  as  practical  as  any  in- 
go^  investment.  An  important  hint  was  walks,  or  in  colonies  by  the  banks  of  ornamental  trod uced  into  the  subject  of  the  day  was  taught 
ren  by  an  experienced  grower  as  to  cultivation  water,  or  in  some  sheltered,  half-wild  position  by  the  table  whereon  stood  various  beautiful 
th  regard  to  the  best  time  for  where  the  growth  of  the  leaves  is  never  inter-  arrangements  of  cut  blooms  of  Daffodil,  the 

TBANSPLaNTiNO  DAFFODILS.  For  this  June,  fered  with.  It  is  a  lesson  not  yet  learnt  by  work  of  a  lady  well  known  for  her  exquisite  taste 
dy,  or  August  should  be  chosen,  during  which  heart  by  some  that  all  bulbs  suffer  and  do  and  knowledge  of  art,  as  well  as  of  the  highest 


A  group  of  DsfTodUi. 


noQths  according  to  the  time  of  flowering  of  late  not  flower  well  the  following  season  if  after  and  best  methods  of  natural  gardening.  The 
or  early  kinds,  growth  will  have  ceased  and  the  blooming  their  leaves  are  cut  off  for  bowls  and  vases  of  clear  glass  used  were  of  dif- 
i&ove  will  not  seriously  affect  the  well-being  of  the  sake  of  *'  tidying  up,”  and  a  year  or  two  of  ferent  sizes  and  shapes  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
fle  bulbs.  At  all  other  seasons  it  is  next  to  such  treatment  destroys  them  altogether.  This  purposes.  Amongst  them,  one  tall  glass  was  set 
'mponible  to  transplant  or  divide  them  without  is  a  common  error  in  the  case  of  a  churchyard  up  with  noble  flowers  of  the  yellow  maximus, 
atning  injury  to  the  growing  fibres  of  the  roots,  for  one  to  fall  into  where  the  Grass  has  to  be  out  relieved  by  bronzed  foliage  of  Mahonia  and  the 
A  veil-drained  garden  soil  suits  all  the  strong  at  stated  intervals.  Nevertheless,  let  us  brighten  polished  green  of  Alexandrian  Laurel.  Another 
i^viug  kinds,  but  a  good  mulching  of  leaf-  tbe  church  garden  with  Daffodils ;  no  flowers  are  bowl,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  was 
■sold  or  stable  litter  a  month  before  the  flowers  more  suitable,  and  trust  to  time  and  experience  filled  with  white  Trumpet  Daffodils,  single  and 
mesr  is  of  the  utmost  benefit,  and  it  may  be  to  teach  the  lesson.  double,  resting  against  dark  evergreen  foliage, 

that  the  white  Daffodils  are  rather  less  As  cut  flowers,  the  rarest  Orchids  are  not  and  a  third  contained  the  lovely  double  cream 
loboit  than  the  yellow-flowered  sorts.  There  i^~doreLbe?pti^ ox  welcome,  and  we  shall  do  well  colour^  Ifbktn  of‘  Isicomparabilis.  The  true  art 
variety,  the  double  Poet’s  fcM(0e  fact  recalled  during  the 
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who  study  simplicity,  but  do  word-teaching  on 
the  subject  can  convey  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
sight  of  these  perfectly  grouped  glasses  at  South 
Kensington.  K.  L.  D. 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Qlasshonses. 

Plants  fob  the  Conservatory— When 
well-managed  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  stand 
unrivalled,  and  embracing,  as  they  do,  many 
shades  of  colour,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
forming  a  gorgeous  group  or  placing  beneath  the 
shade  of  fine  foliaged  plants.  Spring  seedlings 
or  autumn  cuttings  now  starting,  with  Gloxinias 
and  Achimenes,  if  kept  close  to  the  glass  in  an 
intermediate  pit.  make  short  fioriferous  growth 
and  last  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Pot  on  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  Celosias,  and  Amarantus,  keeping 
them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
coming  drawn,  weedy,  and  worthless.  Make 
sowings  of  a  few  seeds  of  each  of  the  above  for 
succession,  guard  against  over-potting,  and  feed 
them  when  well  established.  Feed  Fuchsias  and 
Pelargoniums  liberally  with  clear,  weak  liquid 
manure  when  they  have  filled  their  flowering 
pots.  Keep  the  Pelargoniums  tied  out  and 
divested  of  bloom  until  they  are  wanted,  and 
put  in  cuttings  of  favourite  kinds  for  winter 
flowering.  If  Bouvardias  are  likely  to  be  scarce 
young  growths  from  cut-back  plants  will  strike 
freely  and  make  nice  bushy  plants  by  the 
autumn.  Old  plants,  the  best  of  which  will  be 
those  struck  last  year,  may  now  be  turned  out, 
reduced,  and  repotted  in  light,  rich  soil.  Keep 
them  near  the  glass  in  low  pits,  syringe  well, 
but  guard  against  over-watering.  A  go<^  batch 
of  Begonias,  Thyrsacanthns  rntilans,  and  Scutel¬ 
laria  moooiniana  put  in  now  will  do  good  service 
in  due  time.  Prick  off  Cyclamens,  early  sown 
Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  in  shallow  pans  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  and  make  another  sowing  for 
succession.  Although  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cineraria  is  exceedingly  simple,  many  people 
spoil  their  plants  by  sowing  too  late  and  by 
forcing  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost. 

Ferns  that  have  not  been  repotted  for  some 
time,  and  where  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to 
give  them  more  root-room,  miy  be  assisted  by 
the  application  of  manure  water;  but  in  all 
oases  see  that  the  drainage  is  effective,  other¬ 
wise  its  application  will  only  aggravate  the  evil. 
If  any  plants  are  outgrowing  their  bounds,  either 
in  pots  or  planted  out,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
reduce  this  over-luxuriance  by  cutting  away, 
more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  their 
oldest  fronds  whilst  in  a  green,  living  state; 
this  will  be  found  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
young  fronds  made  afterwards,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  it  has  been  oarried  out. 

Chrysanthemums  that  have  filled  the  small 
pots  they  at  present  occupy  should  be  at  once 
potted  into  their  flowering  pots;  from  8-inch  to 
12-inch  pots,  according  to  the  sizes  the  plants 
are  required,  will  be  found  large  enough  for 
general  use.  If  fine  flowers  are  wanted,  stop 
the  shoots  during  this  month,  but  not  later. 
Plunge  them  at  once  in  their  summer  quarters 
in  ashes,  which  will  prevent  worms  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  pots,  and  will  keep  their  roots  at  a 
much  more  equable  temperature  than  when  not 
plunged.  The  first  batch  of  Primulas  and  Cine¬ 
rarias  will  now  require  potting  into  2j-inch 
po^«,  using  good  loam,  well  enriched  with 
rotte  1  manure  and  leaf- mould  for  the  purpose, 
mixs  1  with  a  little  clean  sand.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  somewhat  close  pit  or  frame ;  shade  them 
from  bright  sun,  and  attend  to  them  well  with 
water. 

Azaleas  will  now  be  coming  into  flower 
without  the  assistance  of  fire-heat,  and  although, 
with  the  increased  temperature  of  the  season, 
they  will  not  last  in  bloom  so  long  as  those  that 
have  been  forced,  yet  the  much  brighter  colours 
which  they  acquire  under  more  natural  condi¬ 
tions  will  compensate  for  their  shorter  duration. 
The  house  they  occupy  whilst  in  bloom  should 
be  well  shaded,  in  oMer  to  prolong  their  flower¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible.  Remove  all  seed  pods 
from  such  as  have  done  flowering,  after  which 
allow  them  a  fortnight  or  tliree  weeks  to  recruit 
their  energies  previous  to  repotting.  Use  in  the 
operation  good  fibrous  peat  broken  into  pieces 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plants;  add 
notlung,  exoept  as  much  silver  sam^-ae  will  not 
only  ensure  porosl^^.^|^.ma^^i|0'w« 


healthy  condition  of  the  soil  for  years,  for 
Azaleas  with  anything  like  fair  treatment  are 
not  short  livers.  After  potting,  keep  them  in  a 
closer  atmosphere  than  they  have  been  in  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  shade  during  bright,  sunny 
weather.  Admit  no  side  air  during  such  time, 
but  give  sufficient  at  top  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  from  getting  too  high  ;  80°  to  86°,  with  air, 
shade,  and  moisture,  will  do  no  harm.  Plante 
that  are  vigorous,  and  that  push  some  of  their 
shoots  very  strong,  will  be  benefited  by  having 
the  points  of  such  shoots  nipped  out  as  soon  as 
they  show  a  disposition  to  outgrow  their  neigh 
hours.  If  done  whilst  the  growth  is  soft  the 
plants  will  push  several  shoots  which  will  set 
blooms  with  the  rest  of  the  plant. 

Adutilons.— Young  plants  of  these  potted 
now  and  encouraged  to  make  growth  will,  four 
months  hence,  have  attained  a  useful  size, 
keeping  them  stopped,  as  occasion  may  require, 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bushy  form, 
which  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  found 
the  most  useful.  The  stopping  thus  recom¬ 
mended  by  moving  the  points  of  the  shoots  with 
the  newly-formed  undeveloped  flower-buds  will 
induce  the  plants  to  make  growth  instead  of 
flowers  till  they  are  required.  Byway  of  variety, 
and  to  assist  effective  arrangement,  a  few  of 
them  may  be  grown  as  standards,  dwarf,  or  of 
medium  size,  according  as  they  may  be  found 
most  suitable  for  the  description  of  structure 
wherein  they  will  have  to  be  used.  These  plants 
exist  in  various  shades  of  colour,  from  the 
deepest  dark  crimson,  through  the  paler  hues  of 
red,  down  to  yellow  and  white,  and  the  plants 
are  as  different  in  habit  as  they  well  can  be  from 
the  species  first  introduced. 

Petunias. —  At  no  season  of  the  year  are 
these  BO  useful  as  late  in  the  summer  and 
autumn ;  blooming,  as  they  do,  in  the  smallest 
state,  and  continuing  to  flower  on  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  with  very  little  attention,  they 
deserve  to  be  grown  in  quantity  to  come  in 
about  the  time  mentioned  ;  they  will  be  found 
specially  serviceable,  for  when  done  with  all  of 
them  can  be  discarded,  excepting  a  store  pot  or 
two  of  each  variety,  which  should  be  retained 
for  purposes  of  propagation— a  great  advantage, 
as  iu  winter  most  of  the  space  allotted  to  green¬ 
house  subjects  is  needed  for  plants  or  a  more 
permanent  character.  Cuttings  put  in  a  few 
weeks  ago  are  now  rooted— kept  throe  or  four 
together  in  6-inoh  pots  in  light  rich  soil,  and 
moved  into  others  2  inches  or  3  inches  larger 
when  necessary,  keeping  them  sufficiently 
stopped  to  have  them  compact,  and  picking  the 
flowers  off  till  within  a  month  or  so  of  the  time 
when  they  are  required  in  bloom,  and  the  shoots 
kept  in  position  with  a  few  light  sticks  and 
ties,  will  be  most  useful.  Many  of  both  the 
double  and  single  sorts  are  well  worth  cultiva¬ 
ting  ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  beautiful  and  dis¬ 
tinct  colours,  are  now  raised  from  seed,  and 
yield  an  abundant  amount  of  variety. 

Flower  Gharden. 

Hardy  flowers. — Carnations  wintered  in 
pots  should  now  be  planted  out  and  staked ;  also 
Hollyhocks  propagated  this  spring.  The  com¬ 
moner  Yuccas  wintered  in  frames  may  now  be 
consigned  to  the  open  borders,  as  may  also 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  and  Irises 
From  the  base  of  clumps  of  Pampass  Grass  cut 
away  the  most  decayed  leaves,  and  administer  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  to  the  roots.  Cam¬ 
panula  carpatica  may  be  divided  and  replanted ; 
this  makes  a  grand  edging  for  a  st^ubbery 
border,  as  does  also  the  Nepeta  violaoea,  the 
herbaceous  stalks  of  which  should  be  removed 
80  as  to  give  freedom  to  the  young  growth.-  Sow 
Polyanthuses  and  alpine  Auriculas  at  onc0-4?n 
a  warm  border,  and  divide  and  transplant  the> 
old  ones  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  in 
a  somewhat  shaded  boiler  ;  they  thrive  well  in 
good  loamy  soil  mixed  with  leaf-mould ;  it  is, 
however,  unnecessary  to  disturb  the  old  stools 
unless  they  have  become  overgrown.  Wallflowers 
may  still  be  sown,  but  the  earlier  now  the  better. 
Pansy  seed  may  also  be  sown,  cuttings  propa¬ 
gated,  established  plants  transplanted,  and  the 
seedlings  from  sowings,  made  early  in  April  in 
boxes  or  frames,  pricked  out  or  planted  perma¬ 
nently.  If  Gladioli  have  not  yet  been  planted, 
see  to  it  without  delay ;  at  least,  in  the  case  of 
all  varieties  of  any  importance.  Run  the  hoe 
through  the  ground  between  the  rows  and  plants 
fjhose  put  in  early;  they  will  now  be  i all 
the  ground,  and  there  wil| 


oUff  those 
^  |l^gh  t 


of  injoring  them  with  a  Dutch  hoe  prwidedi 
dinary  caution  is  observed. 

Bedding  plants.— All  hardy  pla&u  ifai^  ^ 
be  got  in  forthwith,  and  the  places  marked  s  4 
and  prepared  for  tender  ones,  in  order thaik  g 
may  be  no  nnnecesi-ary  delay  as  soonuitiis  ^ 
to  plant  them  ;  meanwhile  continae  to  prcpi|i  4 
Alternantheras.Coleuseaand  IresiDeSiVhicbci  ^ 

not  be  planted  too  thickly  together  if  tbej  1  |g 
to  be  effective  from  the  first.  Pelaryotiui  ^ 
Lobelias,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  sod  ncS 
plants  ought  now  to  have  full  expoeve,  ezn 
on  frosty  nights,  when  canvas  or  mat  conii^  ^ 
will  be  requisite  and  sufficient.  Seedling plun  ^ 
such  as  Ricinus,  Wigandia,  SolAnom,  ic.,  * 
still  have  the  protection  of  a  cool  hotue  or 
and  be  afforded  plenty  of  space  to  indaoe  ftml  ^ 
growth.  As  theee  cannot  Implanted  withokj  * 
till  the  first  week  in  June,  if  they  are  likely  I  * 
get  pot- bound,  they  should  be  at  onoeihiM  * 
into  larger  pots  in  order  that  no  check  maj  f  ^ 
given  to  the  plants,  as  that  causes  premsti  ^ 
flowering  or  fruiting,  whioh,  as  a  matter  i  * 
course,  hinders  that  development  of  folki 
which  has  made  them  so  popular  as  easily  nil 
sub-tropical  plants. 

Delphiniums  — Strong  plants  which  ks 
been  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  will  aovl 
greatly  aided  in  their  growth  if  the  kU  1 
loosened  about  them  and  receive  a  mnlchiiyi 
short  manure  and  leaves.  A  bed  of  the  £| 
varieties  should  now  k)e  made  ;  and  this  villi 
found  an  effective  manner  of  growing  there  fa 
perennials,  as  it  enables  the  several  kinds  tol 
compared  the  more  readily.  A  deep  loam,  sil 
enriched  with  manure  and  leaf-mould,  mrkai 


admirable  bed,  and  as  the  plants  come  into 
they  are  materially  assisted  by  a  surface  mnlci|| 
ing  of  manure. 

Pyrbthrums. — These  fine,  hardy  deconth| 
plants  are  commencing  to  grow,  and  as  rcdl 
and  slugs  are  apt  to  eat  the  foliage,  they  shooli 
be  looked  after.  The  enjoyment  of  all  sock 
plants  is  enhanced  by  having  a  bed  filled  vi| 
various  sorts,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  mikl 
one.  Those  who  have  limited  garden  space  migit 
grow  a  few  Pyretbrums  in  pots ;  they  arees^ 
managed,  and  are  well  suited  to  a  cold  grto 
bouse. 

Clematises  are  now  making  a  rapid  grovtk. 
and  attention  to  training  is  nece.«sary.  lo  c» 
servatories  the  shoots  of  the  spring- floveriof 
varieties,  whether  the  plants  be  in  pou  w 
trained  to  walls  or  pillars,  should  be  so  tied  it  | 
as  not  to  bide  the  bods  that  are  already  eipi&d- 
ing ;  on  no  account  cut  away  theee  ebooti,  ai  | 
they  will  yield  flowers  next  spring.  The  itroegtf  | 
summer  blooming  varieties  need  to  be  so  tralM  i 
as  to  fill  the  space  required  to  be  covered;  tla 
better  the  growing  shoots  are  displayed,  tk  ] 
finer  will  be  the  show  of  bloom  in  July.  Ass«a.[ 
as  hot,  dry  weather  sets  in,  mulch  with  manors 
and  give  occasional  waterings  with  msnon 
water. 

Daisies. — Beds  of  Doable  Daisies  are  now  is 
full  beauty,  and  their  effectiveness  is  pr> 
longed  if  the  beds  be  occasionally  examined  u>l 
the  dead  flowers  removed.  This  facilitate  a 
succession  of  bloom,  besides  tending  to  keep  tha 
beds  smart  in  appearance. 

Fruit. 

Vines— Grapes  now  beginning  to  ebanga 
colour  should  have  the  sidvautage  of  a  free  di- 
eolation  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  wiik 
sufficient  fire-heat  to  prevent  the  tempeiatore 
from  falling  too  low.  To  secure  the  largest 
berries  it  is  usual  to  close  the  house  for  three 
or  four  hours  with  solar  heat  on  fine  afternoon*: 
but  for  depth  of  bloom  and  colour  a  conatact 
flow  of  air,  while  assisting  heavily-oropped 
Vines,  will  be  more  likely  to  produce  thede- 
sirSs  result.  As  the  Grapes  ripen,  it  will  k 
necessfll^  to  keep  the  bouse  cooler,  and  to  make 
a  correep^Nlding  reduction  in  the  supply  of 
moisture,  bulSihe  floors  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  afr^^ly  Vines,  under  daily  in* 
creasing  sun-beat  anoHi?^^;  *  gwatei 

quantity  of  moisture  thflft  would  be  judiaou! 
to  give  after  the  turn  of  fij®  ^ 

inside  borders  are  in  a  moi^»^®®*^^y  state, 
keep  the  surface  roots  well  prot^^ 
stable  manure.  Finish  thinning,  io  suooesaioi 
houses,  guard  against  over-cropd^Jg.  •“d  8*^' 
inside  borders,  if  well  drained,  an  ® 

wcjrm  water  at  a  temperature  of  S(f^‘  ® 

L  train  forward  all  the  strongest  laterals  wber 
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c  rcmaicft  uncovered,  and  allow  them  more 
lorn  when  the  fruit  is  stoning.  Many  houses 
itnmn  Muscats,  and  other  shy-setting  kinds 
in  flower,  will  require  artificial  fertilisation, 
peration  which  should  be  performed  about 
1.  or  whenever  the  temperature  reaches  the 
imum  on  fine  days.  Keep  op  a  circulation 
arm  air,  with  sufficient  atmospheric  mois- 
to  prevent  the  young  foliage  from  suffering 
or  bright  sunshine,  as  excessive  dryness  pro* 
is  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  the  Vines,  and 
3  not  facilitate  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 

ARDY  FRUIT. — Unremitting  attention  will 
r  be  requisite  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
ides  from  outdoor  fruit  trees ;  for  if  once 
3e  pests  get  a  thorough  hold  upon  the  trees 
hopes  of  fruit  that  is  fit  either  to  be  seen  or 
!>n  are  an  an  end,  and  the  crop  of  next  year 
l«o  endangered.  Tobacco-powder  or  snuff, 
>llcd  through  a  flour-dredger,  is  the  best 
ledy  till  the  fruit  is  set;  but  afterwards  fre- 
lui  washing  with  clear  water  will  keep  down 
kinds  of  insects  and  prove  beneficial  in  a 
iety  of  ways.  It  should  be  applied  with  a 
tain  amount  of  force,  as  through  a  syringe, 
rden  engine,  or  hose.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
grubs  on  Apricots  and  caterpillars  on  Goose- 
rry  bushes,  and  as  there  is  no  remedy  so 
ectual  as  hand-picking,  let  it  be  done  at  once, 
ars.  Peaches,  and  Apricots  that  have  ret  their 
lit  thickly  should  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  it 
\  be  seen  which  fruits  are  likely  to  swell  best, 
to  thinning,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  precise 
-ections,  for  experience  alone  must  teach  how 
in  they  ought  to  be,  or  how  many  or  much 
lit  a  given  tree  is  capable  of  bringing  to  per- 
jtion.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  should 
aimed  at  in  fruit  culture  ;  certainly  one  large 
d  well-flavoured  Pear,  Peach,  or  Apricot  is 
i3ferable  to  two  small  ones.  When  thinning, 
e  guiding  principle  should  be  to  have  each 
jit  clear  of  its  neighbour,  evenly  dUtributed 
cr  the  tree,  and  fully  exposed  to  sun,  air,  and 
;ht.  Young,  recently-planted  trees  will  require 
have  the  shoots  regulated  and  pinched, 
ainedior  tied  into  the  form  they  are  to  assume, 
doing  which  care  should  be  exercised  to  have 
le  tree  equally  balanced,  that  the  flow  of  sap 
ay  be  alike  over  all  parts.  Any  shoots  that 
anife^t  a  tendency  to  grow  stronger  than  the 
St  may  be  checked  by  bending  them  down- 
ards  and  keeping  the  lateral  growths  closely 
inched  cff ;  but  weak  shoots  should  bo  allowed 
>  retain  all  lateral  growths  made,  at  least  for  a 
mniderable  period.  Canker  and  gum  are  the 
levitsbie  consequences  of  too  tight  ligatures 
nd  injory  from  nails,  or  bruises  in  other  ways, 
II  of  which  should  be  guarded  against.  Straw- 
erries  have  made  rapid  progress  during  the  last 
?w  days,  and  are  now  throwing  np  their  flower- 
terns.  If  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  a  mnlcbing 
f  long  litter  should  applied  to  them,  for  the 

oable  purpose  of  keeping  the  fruit  clean  at 
ipening  time  and  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
uporatioD  of  moisture. 

VegetableB. 

Iq  crder  to  maintain  a  supply  of  fresh  young 
Peas,  a  sowing  should  be  made  once  a  fortnight 
hroogb  the  spring  and  every  ten  days  after- 
ssrJs.  Bows  of  Spinach  being  sown  at  the 
uttne  time,  ordinary  attention  will  secure  a 
steady  supply  of  two  of  our  most  indispensable 
Sommer  vegetables.  If  not  already  done,  trans¬ 
plant  Scarlet  Kunners,  stake  at  once  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  frost,  and  put  in  more  seed  for  snoces- 
oioQ.  When  in  thorough  working  order  the  main 
crop  of  Beet  may  be  sown  upon  ground  which 
1ms  been  manur^  for  preceding  crop.  Many 
people  make  a  point  of  sowing  after  Broccoli. 
CbcnjK  dull  days  for  planting  out  Lettuce  and 
Caaliflowen  in  rich  ground  which  has  been 
deeply  drilled  for  the  retention  of  water.  Mulch 
phnti  Qoder  cap- glasses  and  keep  them  well 
•applied  with  liquid  manure. 

A  good  sowing  of  Walcheren  and  Stadtholder, 
•  Dost  excellent  kind,  made  now  will  come  in 
Meful ,  and  in  order  to  set  a  dry  summer 
defiance,  secure  good  crisp  Lettuoes  by  sowing 
•few  drills  once  a  fortnight  on  heavily  manured 
i^^ad  where  the  plants  can  be  thinned  and 
iftrowD  on  without  a  check.  Where  careful  atten- 
is  devoted  to  the  Brassica  tribe,  Brussels 
Cottager's  Kale,  and  some  of  the  Broc- 
sill  now  be  fit  for  pricking  out.  Select 


plenty  of  room,  and  see  that  they  dp  pot  wa^  Ij^ef  thi 

Prick  out,  shade,  and  water 


main  crop  of  Celery.  Proceed  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  treijches,  and  plant  Cauliflowers  or 
Lettuces  on  the  ridges.  Asparagus  may  still  be 
planted;  yearling  plants  arc  the  best;  give 
plenty  of  room,  and  water  to  settle  the  foil 
about  the  roots.  If  tender  summer  Cabbages 
are  in  request,  the  Rolette  and  Early  London 
Colewort  are  a^ut  the  best  varieties  ;  by  some 
these  are  more  appreciated  even  than  Cauli¬ 
flowers  ;  it  is,  however,  well  to  grow  plenty  of 
both,  but  the  former  are  by  far  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  as  they  take  np  less  than  half  the  room 
of  the  Cauliflowers,  1  foot  apart  each  way  being 
ample  space  for  them.  Plant  out  both  as 
ground  becomes  vacant,  well  watering  them  in 
should  the  weather  be  dry ;  and,  if  wet,  guard 
them  from  slugs  by  occasional  dustings  of  lime 
and  soot,  which  also  serves  as  manure. 

Successional  sowings  of  the  following  should 
be  made  fortnightly,  viz..  Peas,  French  Beans, 
Spinach,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  and  Turnips ;  also 
Onions  for  salading  once  a  month.  A  sowing 
of  these  for  pickling  should  also  now  be  made 
in  a  sunny,  dry  spot  to  promote  quick  maturity 
of  bulb  ere  they  get  too  large.  Blanks  in  herb 
beds  should  be  made  good,  and  old  plants  of 
Sage  and  Thyme  should  be  cut  back,  after  which 
lightly  fork  over  the  ground  and  sprinkle  it  with 
wood-ashes  and  soot.  Cut  seed-stems  off  Sorrel, 
Sea  Kale,  and  Rhubarb  ;  remove  superfluous 
suckers  from  Globe  Artichokes,  and  plant  out 
any  that  have  been  raised  in  heat.  With 
generous  treatment  there  is  a  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  from  tbe  newly-planted  ones  a  few  heads 
in  tbe  autumn  ;  water  in  abundance  and  heavy 
mulchings  are  essentials  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end.  Still  protect  Potatoes.  Stable  litter 
placed  between  the  rows  is  the  readiest  mode  of 
protection  after  the  haulm  has  grown  too  high 
to  be  covered  by  drawing  the  soil  over  it.  It 
is  now  time  that  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge 
Cucumbers  were  planted.  Hoeing  must  be 
classed  as  the  most  important  of  all  kitchen 
garden  operations  for  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
therefore  no  opportunity  of  doing  it  must  be 
missed,  a  clean  and  well-cultivated  state  of  the 
soil  being  thus  ensured  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
labour.  Other  routine  work  now  consists  in 
hand- thin uing  crops  as  soon  as  tbe  seedlings  can 
be  bandied.  Parsnips  in  good  ground  should  not 
be  left  nearer  together  In  tbe  rows  than  8  inches. 
Onions  6  inches,  Horn  Carrots  4  inches,  and  tbe 
larger  growing  kinds  fiom  6  inches  to  9  inches  ; 
Turnips  and  Beet  also  d  inches— the  main  crops 
of  the  latter  should  now  be  sown  iu  drills  1  foot 
apart.  Winter  Spinach  ought  now  to  be  cleared 
off,  and  if  tbe  ground  be  not  needed  for  Beet, 
then  Cauliflowers,  Coleworts,  and  French  or 
Runner  Beans  will  be  likely  to  do  well  on  it  as 
successional  crops. 

CucuMBER.s —  Under  judicious  management 
few  ciops  are  more  remunerative  than  Cucum¬ 
bers,  and  on  this  account  we  often  see  tbe  plants 
over-cropped,  exhausted,  and  infested  with  iu- 
sects.  To  prevent  this,  tbe  fruit  should  be 
thinned  before  it  becomes  large,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  trellis  being  moveable,  great  relief 
may  be  afforded  by  lowering  it  until  a  current 
of  air  can  pass  between  the  foliage  and  tbe  glass, 
which  should  be  kept  quite  free  from  accumula¬ 
tion*  on  the  under  side.  Old  plants  in  pots  or 
bed  over  hot-water  pip>es  wrill  now  take  large 
quantities  of  dilated  liquid  some  few  degrees 
warmer  than  the  bed ;  they  will  also  require 
good  syringing,  and  if  the  upper  sides  of  tbe 
leaves  can  be  well  washed  occasionally  from  tbe 
outside  on  fine  afternoons,  the  cleansing  of  the 
pores  will  tend  to  health  and  vigour.  Fresh 
turfy  loam,  somewhat  heavier  than  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  winter  may  now  be  used  for  top¬ 
dressing,  little  and  often  as  the  roots  appear  on 
tbe  surface  ;  and  if  worms  become  troublesome, 
clear  lime-water  will  draw  them  to  the  surface 
without  injuriug  the  roots.  Keep  the  foliage 
robust  by  ventilating  on  all  favoarable  oeca- 
sions,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
strong  heat,  and  so  render  tbe  leaves  and  fruit 
capable  of  standing  against  sunshine  without 
much  shading.  Encourage  plants  in  pits  and 
frames,  the  most  suitable  places  for  producing 
an  ordinary  supply  of  summer  Cucambers. 
Guard  against  summer  fluctuations  of  tempera¬ 
ture  by  keeping  np  the  liniogs,  and  mat  up  the 
glass  every  night.  Succession  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  more  earth  about  the  roots,  the  quantity 
nfroDff  soil  in  the  open,  give  the  plantrfand  in  somexmeasure  the  quality,  being  regu- 
*  .  ’  #:  I  •—  frame  In  which  they  are 


ROSES. 

PROPAGATING  ROSES. 

At  no  time  doting  the  whole  year  do  Roses 
strike  more  readily  from  cuttings  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Plants  just  out  of  flower  that  have  l^en 
gently  forced  will  furnish  cuttings,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  taken  off  after  the  flowers  are 
faded  the  better,  because  longer  time  will  be 
given  them  to  grow  into  plants.  Anyone  having 
a  common  hotbed  or  other  convenience  for 
affording  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  a  close 
structure  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  suit¬ 
able  quarters  for  the  cuttings.  Assuming  that 
there  is  this  convenience,  the  first  step  should  be 
to  prepare  a  sufficient  number  of  .3-inch  pots ; 
these  should  be  first  drained  and  then  filled  wilh 
a  fine  sandy  soil.  Ordinary  potting  soil  will  do 
if  sandy;  but  if  a  mixture  has  to  be  prepared, 
it  should  consist  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  of 
sand  sifted  through  a  flne-mesbed  sieve.  When 
the  pots  are  ready  the  cuttings  may  be  taken  ; 
each  should  have  three  or  four  joints,  and 
in  every  case  it  is  desirable  to  leave  two 
fully  developed  leaves  on  each  cutting.  One 
catting  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  pot  with 
tbe  name  attached  to  it  is  sufficient,  and  after 
being  well  watered  the  pots  must  be  taken 
without  any  unnecessary  delay  to  the  frame  or 
propagating  pit,  as  the  case  may  be.  Here 
csu-efnl  attention  is  necessary  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  results.  A  moist  atmosphere,  with  a 
bottom  heat  rangiug  from  Tf)®  to  96®,  and  with 
only  just  enough  air  admitted  to  prevent  smy 
excess  of  aocnmulated  moisture  in  the  frame,  is 
tbe  sort  of  treatment  which  they  require,  and 
psu’tial  darkness  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days 
is  a  necessary  condition.  In  short,  tbe  cuttings 
sbonld  be  shaded  from  9  am.  to  6  p.m.  for  the 
first  ten  days  in  order  to  maintain  the  requisite 
degree  of  moisture  about  them.  Water  .should  be 
given  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  on  the 
evening  of  bright  days  both  enttings  and  tbe 
sides  of  the  frame  should  be  gently  syringed, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  foliage  from  wither¬ 
ing.  If  tbe  leaves  can  be  kept  fresh  and  green 
for  the  first  fortnight,  there  need  not  be  much 
fear  of  losing  the  cuttings.  With  careful  man¬ 
agement,  quite  85  per  cent,  of  them  will  form 
roots  in  a  month,  and  they  will  also  have  com¬ 
menced  to  make  growth,  a  sure  sig^  that  tbe 
roots  are  active,  and  measures  should  be  taken 
to  carefully  harden  the  growth  by  admitting 
more  air  and  reducing  tbe  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  If  the  progress  has  been  satisfactory 
from  tbe  first,  the  plants  should  be  ready  for 
shifting  into  larger  pots  in  six  or  seven  weeks. 
The  advantage  of  putting  each  cutting  separ¬ 
ately  in  a  single  pot  will  then  be  apparent,  as 
they  can  be  potted  onwards  without  any  serious 
disturbance  of  the  roots. 

Soil.— To  induce  a  vigorous  growth  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  tbe  plants  should  have  a  rich  bold¬ 
ing  soil.  Tbe  most  suitable  for  them  should 
oonsistof  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam  and  one 
part  rotten  hotbed  or  farmyard  manure,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  or  road  grit ;  all  should 
be  well  mixed  together  and  passed  through  a 
ooarse-meshed  sieve,  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  mixture  is  not  wet  when  used  ;  if  it  Is, 
it  will  be  sure  to  run  together  in  a  compact 
mass  into  which  the  roots  will  refuse  to  pene¬ 
trate  ;  indeed,  unless  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  as  regards  dryness,  it  should  be  spread 
out  on  the  floor  of  an  open  shed  for  a  few  days 
to  allow  some  of  the  moisture  to  escape.  These 
details  may  appear  somewhat  tedious,  but  they  are 
necessary  if  early  and  satisfactory  results  are  to 
be  expected. 

Potting.— In  potting  provide  rather  liberal 
drainage  and  use  only  clean  pots.  From  the 
cutting  pots  shift  into  a  6-inoh  size  pot,  press  the 
soil  moderately  firm,  and  give  tbe  roots  a  gentle 
watering  at  once.  When  potted  replace  the 
plants  in  a  close  pit  or  frame,  and  if  they  can  be 
set  on  a  slight  bottom  heat  so  much  tbe  better, 
but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  so  long  as 
they  can  have  a  position  where  currents  of  air 
do  not  reach  them,  and  where  they  can  be 
shaded  daring  strong  sunshine.  For  the  first 
fortnight  ve^  little  air  will  soffioe;  after  tba 
time  they  will  require  much  less  shade  and  more 
air,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  folly  exposed  all 
tbe  summer  if  it  is  desired  to  get  them  vvell 
established  befo^fi  winter  sets  in.  The  shelter 
of  a  bold  bit  or  frame  is  all  they  require 
,  btoome  wel- 
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rooted  and  yigorons.  They  shonld  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  cold  pit  all  winter  or  in  some 
other  light  stmctare  secore  from  froit,  and  in 
•pring  they  will  produce  a  few  good  flowers  be¬ 
fore  any  Roses  can  be  had  from  the  open  beds. 
If  required  for  pot  culture,  they  should  be  shifted 
into  8-inoh  pots  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower, 
and  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  weeks 
to  get  established  before  being  exposed  to  the 
open  air.  No  further  shifting  into  larger  pots 
will  be  required,  t if  intended  for  planting  in 
the  open  ground  ;  but  Rose  trees  that  have  been 
wintered  under  glass  ought  not,  even  in  the 
most  favoured  loc^ities,  be  planted  out  until  the 
middle  of  May,  and  in  the  northern  counties  the 
first  week  in  J  une  is  quite  early  enough. 

C.  C. 


Qloire  de  Dijoa  Eoao.— This  grand  old 
Bose  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best,  that  can  be  grown,  either  indoors 
or  out.  It  is  ezoeediogly  hardy,  and  almost  the 
first  in  bloom  and  the  last  out.  Under  glass  it  is 
very  rare  that  it  is  entirely  without  flowers,  and 
for  many  months  during  early  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  it  thrives  exceedingly  foil.  We  have  one  in 
a  house  now  that  has  a  stem  as  thick  as  one’s 
arm,  from  which  we  can  any  day  out  great 
numbers  of  Roses  and  half-opened  buds,  all 
having  stout  stunly  stems,  that  keep  them 
erect  and  show  them  off  to  advantage.  The 
plant  referred  to  is  budded  on  a  climMing  De- 
vonieniis,  a  capital  stock  for  any  of  the  strong 
rambling  sorts  and  would,  I  should  think,  be 
the  very  best  stock  for  Marechal  Niel,  of  which 
so  many  complain,  owing  to  a  way  in  which  it 
has  of  cankering  or  going  off  at  the  union 
between  stock  and  scion.  This  appears  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  swelling  that  occurs  there 
None  of  the  stocks  that  I  have  seen  it  on  yet 
appear  free  enough  for  it.  The  way  in  which 
we  manage  onr  Gloire  de  Dijon  is,  when  the 
first  flush  of  bloom  is  over,  to  prune  it  in,  or 
rather  thin  it  out  severely,  and  when  it  breai's 
again,  which  it  quickly  does,  we  lay  in  the  beet 
of  the  young  wood  loofely  and  let  it  run  as 
long  as  it  will.  It  is  from  the  buds  on  these 
shoots  that  it  flowers  the  following  year,  and 
few,  if  any,  miss  showing  blooms.  As  a  standard 
or  bush  in  a  bed,  Uloire  de  Dijon  is  compara¬ 
tively  useless,  but  allowed  to  grow  unrestnoted 
on  a  wall,  trellis,  or  fence,  as  its  nature  re¬ 
quires,  it  will  furnish  Roses  in  abundance.  To 
^ve  flowers  at  different  seasons  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  plsnts  in  various  aspects;  those  on  a 
sooth  aspect  are  in  bloom  very  early,  while  others 
in  more  shady  and  cool  Kitnations  sucoeed  them, 
and  afford  blossoms  quite  unique  m  colour  and 
laden  with  the  sweetest  perfume.  Some  we  out 
from  a  north-eai>t  wall  last  year  were  supero  in 
both  these  respects;  they  were  of  the  richest 
fawn  colour  and  full  of  odour,  of  which  Gloire 
de  Dijon  has  as  much  as  any  other  Rose,  and 
perhaps  m*  re  —8. 

11397.— Boses  weak.— Boses  purchased  in 
the  nursery  and  dog  from  the  open  ground 
would  nut  flower  very  strong  the  first  year, 
unless  they  were  taken  up  very  early  in  the 
season,  say  early  in  Noveml^r.  Yours  seem  to 
be  very  poor  indeed.  Did  you  give  them  good 
compost  to  grow  in  7  The  Bose  is  rather  a  gross 
feeder,  and  will  not  give  you  large,  richly- 
ooloured  blooms  unless  it  is  well  fed.  The  pot¬ 
ting  soil  shoald  be  good  clayey  loam,  the  turfy 
part  decayed  if  possible ;  a  fourth  part  decayed 
horse  manure,  and  for  Tea  Boses  a  fourth  part 
of  peat  should  be  added,  and  an  8-inoh  potful 
of  crushed  bones  to  each  barrow-load  of  loam. 
Some  sand  may  be  added  if  the  loam  is  too 
heavy.  Give  your  plants  some  weak  manure 
water,  and  keep  the  leaves  free  from  aphides 
and  mildew,  and  if  they  are  under  glass,  keep 
them  near  the  light,  and  give  air  freely. — 
J.  D.  B. 


Hints  to  advertisers.— Being  a  constant 
reader  of  Gabdknino,  allow  me  to  ask  florists 
and  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  Gabdxnimo  to 
kindly  state  in  their  advertisements  the  post 
office  or  the  nearest  post  town  in  their  district, 
io  as  customers,  in  sending  postal  orders  or 
postal  notes  for  their  plants  or  seeds,  may  know 
Where  to  make  such  payable.— Fra bk  Mub- 
BANT,  BrUUil. 


Ivy  on  brickwork.— “J.  A."  had  better  nail  the 
Ivjr  to  the  wall  for  the  first  year  or  two,-aed  then  If  it 
not  a  very  smooth  wall,  it  will  soon  taae  caiy^ 
plant  Ampeli’pais  Vettclii  iilitssd,  whWH^jyi'l 
to  any  wall  — A.  HatcBxr. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(mSCELLANEOUS.) 

11356.— Grubs  in  garden.- In  reply  to 
“  Y in  Gahdenino  of  April  12  ;— What  he 
calls  a  grub  is  cot  a  grnb,  bat  belongs  to  the 
genus  Testacellus,  or  shell  slug,  the  right  name 
of  which  is  Testacella  Maugeri.  There  are  two 
species  known,  one  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  and  the  other  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe, 
but  both  are  now  naturalised  in  England.  It  is 
carnivoroos  in  its  habits,  barrows  in  the  soil,  and 
feeds  upon  worms,  the  common  earthworm  being 
its  special  prey,  and  this  it  is  said  to  swallow 
whole  ;  in  fact,  1  have  found  them  upon  several 
occasions  in  the  act  of  devouring  the  earthworm. 
It  carries  a  small  ear-shaped  shell  on  the  binder 
end  of  its  back,  and  it  lengtbeos  itself  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  size.  “  Y."  might  rest  assured  that  they 
will  not  hurt  bis  plants,  in  fact  they  are  great 
friends  to  the  gardener.  I  recollect  hearing  my 
father  say  that  many  years  ago  he  received  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  sum  of  oue 
guinea,  offered  for  one  hundred  of  the  Testa¬ 
cella  Maugeri  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
them  to  the  Society’s  gardens. — W.  Weblby, 
Tenbury. 

-  Since  writing  my  letter,  which  appeared 

inGABDBMiNOof  the  I2tbinst.,  I  haverearl  Grant 
Allen’s  book,  ^  The  Evolutionist  at  Large,’*  and 
the  following  extract  referring  to  the  snail  tribe 
I  think  answers  my  own  query  :  *  You  will  not 

fl  d  a  Testacella  nnless  you  paiticularly  look  for 
him,  for  he  heldom  comes  above  ground,  being 
a  most  bloodthirsty  subterraneouH  carnivora, 
who  follows  the  barrows  of  earthworms  as 
savagely  as  a  ferret  tracks  those  of  rabbits.*’ — 
— Y. 

11398.  —  HyaolDthB  permanently 
planted.— Hvacin lbs  will  do  fairly  well  if  left 
in  the  ground  from  year  to  ytai.  They  flower 
best  for  the  first  four  or  five  years ;  after  that 
they  should  be  lifted  and  replanted,  separating 
the  bulbs.  They  require  rich,  deep,  but  light 
sandy  soil.  Some  sea-ssnd  placed  round  the 
roots  is  beneficial  to  them.  If  the  offsets 
attached  to  the  bulbs  are  large  and  easily 
separated,  they  may  be  removed  and  planted 
separately.  If  the  same  careful  attention  were 
given  to  the  colture  of  the  H>acinth  in  thiii 
country  as  in  Holland,  the  importarions  from 
that  country  need  not  be  so  heavy  —  J.  D.  E. 

11392.— Aphides  In  the  garden  -  When 
this  pest  attacks  any  plants  under  glass  they 
can  readily  be  destro}ed  by  fumigating  them 
with  Tobacco  smoke  This  method  of  destroying 
them  cani'Ot  be  adopted  ont-of-doors.  They  are 
particnlsrly  fond  of  Roses,  and  attask  the 
young  growing  shoots  in  their  very  earliest 
stages.  Hvringing  with  soft-soap  and  water  will 
destroy  them.  Two  onnees  of  eoap  should  be 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  rain-water,  and  the 
plants  be  syringed  with  it.— J.  D.  E. 

11390.  —  Planting  out  Oarnations.— 
Yonr  Carnation  is  donbtless  the  variety  Son- 
venir  de  la  Malmalson.  It  will  grow  and 
flower  if  planted  oat  now;  but  the  large, 
doable,  delicately  tinted  flowers  are  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  wind  and  rain.  If  yon  can  grow  it 
under  glass  it  will  be  more  satisfactory.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  layering,  so  that  next 
year  yon  might  have  some  to  plant  out  and 
others  to  grow  nnder  glass. — J.  D.  E. 

11400.— Double  and  siugle  Stocks — 
The  doable  varieties  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  single  ones  as  soon  as  the  flower-bads  can 
be  seen.  The  buds  of  the  single  ones  are  thin 
and  pointed,  the  double  ones  are  round  and  fall. 
The  plants  ought  to  be  set  out  where  they  are 
to  flower  long  before  the  bnds  arrive  at  that 
stage.  The  best  way  is  to  plant  out  rather 
thickly,  and  pull  out  the  single  ones  as  soon  as 
yon  can  discern  them.— J.  D.  E. 

'  11846— Hoyas  and  Stephanotls.— 
Hoya  camosa  will  bloom  well  in  a  cool  honse 
requiring  no  warmth  through  the  spring,  summer,* 
and  antumn,  and  not  more  than  60°  in  winter  to 
keep  it  healthy  and  vigorons.  The  Stepbanotis 
does  not  require  artificial  heat  during  the 
summer  months,  bnt  it  ought  to  have  a  moist 
heat  of  from  60°  to  70°  through  the  spring,  rest¬ 
ing  it  in  winter  at  66®. 

11408.— Propagating  Azaleas.— The 


11464.- aettlng  boilers.— win  so®®®®* 
learned  in  boilers  brief  directions  ff'f 
B  small  conical  cast  iron  boiler  ?  The  chief  points 

^  w»y  prip»^te  A’lalra  mollis  ifTOm.l  tb”  ihl'louSB.ST»  *W 

1^8.  The  best  stocks  on  vhvcb,  graftj_A2A-  j  ^  set  j^l^f^Vrick;»ork  solid  sgsJnst  the 
.8  are  seedlings  from  anyr  \ 


variety.  It  is  very  easy  to  raise  Aislesi 
seeds,  and  the  plants  soon  grrow  to  a  good 
They  can  be  propagated  from  cnttiDgs.aDdtkj 
soon  make  aatisUotory  flowering  pU&o, 
J.  D.  B. 

11402.— Black  fungus.— What  s 
black  fnngna  is  a  sticky  substance  desigisl 
honey  dew,  and  is  the  excrement  of 
scale,  or  some  insect  pests.  If  you  clmf 
plants  from  these  pests  you  will  not  bare  as 
iron  hie  with  the  honey  dew.  Orange  tmi  ^ 
Camellias  are  most  frequently  affected  bj  k 

J.  D  E.  J 

11281.— Packing  flowers.— Gather  tbemvhaB 
•no  U  off,  pot  them  In  water  for  tw«  or  thrw  ka 
then  pack  then  to  close  tcicether  that  tbej  vffi  fl 
abake  In  a  tin  box  Md  biacuit.  Tobacco  bcia.M 
Mustard  tins  are  txoelleut  for  this  porposa— E  IL&J 


.An^mon4*s.— A  Ions  article  appeared  In  G«i 
on  this  kunject  a  week  or  two  a«o  — B.  BMioi  -ijl 
of  volumiM  of  the  Oari^XN,  commencing  M 
w«>nld  answer  your  purpose  better  th»n  soy 
know  of.  Id  face  we  know  of  no  oibrr  that  vooUi 

the  requiremen  s  stated. - M  Itob^rU  —  You  had  bt 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  article  >oa  refer  to. — i. 

— Theielsno  such  book  issued  that  we  sre  s«taj 
In  some  of  the  rarlitr  volumes  uf  the  Oardsh  ttik' ' 

frequently  printed - F.  U.  (FUfumu  —  Ston 

grectihonse  plants,  price  6a,  from  the  taU»y,  1^ 
wilUums,  Viciorla  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo vaj.  Laffl 
Cultnre  of  the  Vine,  by  J.  Simpson,  price  Is.,  Soatkr 
A  Oo. 

Names  of  Plante  —J.  TAomson.— NstcIhu 

ebatus - Levi.  Verbaacum  nUniim - H.  0-' 

Ktlvei>tiis. - Afl'k.— toryualU  tnberosa — Z>«/i 

Narctsans  mosi-betus ;  ^axlfrMsra  lignlaU  (piaki- 

Dap>*  Bird  Cherry  (  mnu»  Padm  ) - A  i.-Mi 

MerUnsU  vlnili,  ca  ;  white  is  Corydalls  a  ba — r 
Jff —  Aspidistra  lurida  vart-grta;  2,  Anttii 
Kcherzedanum  ;  S,  '^jpripedlaui  barbatnm;  4, 

Tsrlegatnm. - J.  F  /fayner.  — Sednm  slbina- 

Dare«port.— Vquisetum  anre.  ae. - D.  Jf.-Adotk 

nalia - A.  L.  L.— Next  wtek. 


Orchis  maculata.— In  OABDSxrro  Iurm4| 
of  April  12th  there  Is  n  notice  by  '•  L.  C  ^  ff  tn  0 
without  the  pnrple  spot-  on  the  leavea  I  bare 
thta  variety  growing  on  the  banka  of  Olendon  rim; 

?uite  distinct  from  maculata.  the  fi  wen  aaalaoa 
have  not  gathered  one  aith  a  white  blosaoa.  1 
dug  up  seve-al  of  the  plants,  and  moved  them  tolo 
garden.— S.  A.  B 


QUERIED 


Buies  fbr  Correeponclents.— Afl  »*•« 
Homjor  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  eoneutis* 


on  one  side  qf  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the 
Letters  1  eluting  to  business  to  the  Pl’BLISUEA  TMa 
and  address  qf  the  sender  ^  <r<mi*v<f,  in  addition  ts 
nom  de  plume  to  be  used  »n  tht  paper.  Atwnerr 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  fwfs  ^  ^ 
answered.  ITAen  more  than  one  query  is  sent  tOfsm 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Oveina  to  ^ 
GarPRNINO  going  to  press  a  eonsideraole  time 
day  qf  publ^tion^  it  is  not  possible  to  inser  nenat 
somtnunieatiotis  the  teeek  they  are  received.  Vvmai 
ansveered  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 


Naming  j^lantA— Four  plants, .^its,  or  fisettit 

Mn  be  named  at  one  time,  and  thu  only  kAo  j 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertskr  Is  • 
varieties  qf  florists'  fiowsrs,  such  as  Ftunsias,  (rfrsm^ 
Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  »omii 
sciolist  who  has  the  means  qf  comparison  at  base, 
oommunication  respecting  plants  or  dowers  stsi  to  siM 
should  always  aoeompany  the  parcet  J 

11451.— Hiauto  laiiiav  m  coneervatory 
someone  kinuly  give  me  advice  absut  a  ooeien»r 
which  is  aimost  a  failure  T  Scarcely  any  thing  ^  W 
tn  it  not  even  the  common  Oeranium.  Fema,  Mau 
and  Crocuses  are  the  only  things  I  have  b»en  •J'k! 
rear  The  roof  is  thick  blue  gla>s,  and  all  rooBJ 
is  a  fancy  glass  about  1  foot  deep.  Is  the  ooluarw 
InJariouB  ?  The  ventilation  is  good,  also  thi  aiw 
St»me  Pelargoniuma  which  we  bought  last  year  are « 
healthy,  but  small  and  backward,  and  the  nnmn* 
says  he  would  not  be  at  all  aurpilaed  if  «•  4® 
them,  la  ihere  any  mystery  about  their  cultiTation.  ^ 
they  require  atimnlaul-jT— OAXLSroH. 

11452  -  Bulbs  from  Cape  Town.-I  wn  M 
by  receipt  from  a  friend  at  Cape  Town  of  a  parM 
bulbs  labelled  as  follows  :— I.  Pelargoniiun  dwi.  spu.' 
Lsohenalia  anrea;  8,Ixia  sp  (7;  4,  Lapeyn^uais 
6,  Babiana  rubra ;  6,  Omithcgaluui  dwf.  wnW 
Sparaxla  grandlflora ;  8,  OmitlK  galum  aaretun ;  ' 

srola  marginata ;  10,  Brunavigia  Josephioie, 
is  as  big  as  my  head.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  ** 
shonld  do  to  grow  them,  bat  if  someone  will 
form  me  I  shall  be  obliged.— Fair  Trier. 

11463.— MotbB  on  Gooseberry 
anyone  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  treauneiuo^. 
moth  that  has  attacked  the  Gooseberry btuht.<*w'2 
here?  The  Gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden  wnw 
own  are  already  covered  with  this 
difflenit  to  kllL  Several  things  have  been  tried  to 
it  bnt  without  avail,  such  as  Tobacco  dnit,  sow 
thickly  over  them,  white  hellebore,  and  soapy  vaw- 
John  Nicol.  ’ 


to  set  lha..Vrickwork  solid  against  the  ouww^ 
holler,  {JB  leitvfit  space  all  round  for  the  Arc  to  Jw* 
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M  tfaron^l^  the  omtre.- 

- - - or  Nar^kf)  tlull  b*  |Ud  to 

lafo'TOUion  reomrding  this  Is  It  groim  In 

«^d.  sad  If  io,  in  wast  soU  would  it  be  best  raised  ? 
.Te  recclred  b  lbs  from  abroad  and  would  like  to 
f  ihcai  Also  about  the  Fleur-de-lia  Is  it  grown  in 
land,  and  in  wh  a  aoUT  I  hare  see'i  it  in  Spain,  and 
asscclved  bulbs  from  there.— Fiemrikus. 

•W -Hardy  plants  for  next  bprloff.^When 
IS  best  time  to  sow  the  teed  of  E*yrethmins,  Sweet 
and  Vvaaflnwers,  and  other  hardy  plants,  that 
k»  bo  able  to  sell  the  plants  in  the  spring  7  Should 
lown  in  cold  frames  or  la  the  open  groond  ?— A 
^A«T  Rkadsx. 

&i**7.7-Fwne  forcuttlnif.— Ihare  some  rery  fine 
of  Mai  denhair  Fern,  but  the  fronds  always  shrivel 
B  aft»?r  bell  g  gath^r^,  even  when  I  steep  them  for 
fs  m  water.  Is  there  any  particular  way  of  growtog 
u  f<w  catting  f  The  Maidenhair  Ferns  bought  at  the 
tts  lasts  frean  for  days.— Ajiatiue. 

ft.— Fir  tree  oil  —Will  someone  who  hasexperlence 
I  tell  me  if  Fl^  tree  ofl  will  deslro>  all  kinds  of  In- 
ED<1  parasites,  or  will  it  iqlnre  the  plants,  such  as 
9  trees  snd  fmlt  trees?  Usewtse,  do  Apple  trees 
m  fr  m  enttings  require  grafting,  or  wld  they  bear 
IwlthoutT-SMLIKA. 

4M— Prlmuiflus  afi^er  flowering. -I  had  in  the 
yo  1^  very  fine  Primulas  given  me  which  hare 
yy  mats  of  bliwm  ever  since.  There  are  no  see<is 
Mhtiy,  bat  the  plants  are  very  healthy  in  the 
Ik  vvU)  they  be  of  any  pae  i^  thpy  are  repotted  and 
4far  another  year  7— ROOTH. 
lip. -Sowing  flower  •sseds.— If  I  sow  Hepalica, 
Ala,  WaUnower,  and  other  such  soed  now  .n  a  o«»ld 
yoote,  wonid  iht^y  fl  >wer  by  >  hriatmas  without 
treatment  do  they  reqiUre 7— 

— Coald  anyone  tell  me  If 
(«D-ba>r  Feroa  ahuntd  be  wat»red  overhead  ever) 

IT  They  are  In  a  grernhouse,  temperatore  SS**.  Home 
IS  ^•nda  ptm  dying.  So  far,  the  Ferns  have  been 
red  ovwhead  dsLy.— K.  W. 

^.-PoUlng  PtBiartfOQtuxns.  —  I  have  some 
little  Pelantoninms  in  6-inch  pots ;  do  they  need  re- 
Dg  7  Any  Informntion  as  to  teraperatnre  size  of 
^joU,  Ac,,  will  be  thankfully  received.— Louisa. 

oon^ervcitorleB.— I  ahould  feel 
koMl^  If  some  reader  would  inf  irm  me  of  a  com* 
laa  taih  which  to  paint  the  glaaa  of  a  oonservaiory 
keparpjse  of  ahaidiDg?-fiL  C. 

A.^iimbln>r  ptaata  ftop  fernery.— As  I 
WlEve  the  inside  of  my  fernery  covered  with  some 
■ag  plant,  c«m  any  reader  rec^>mmeud  one  that 
StUeh  Itself  to  the  woodwork  7— ApiakTUX. 

MS-— DafTvXUla  not  flowennir— Our  Daffodils 
Irandsot  in  foliage,  but  almost  destitute  of  flowera. 
Isyone  suggest  a  remedy  7— Sootia. 

66.— Oteen  fly.— Bow  is  robacoo  water  prepared 
applied  for  the  destruotlon  of  the  green  fly?  Is 
hapy  other  or  better  means  of  get^g  rid  of  I 
itoase  pe4t?-fl.  T.  O. 

^  — OUtstn^  frreenbooso.— 1  shonid  be  much 
s^  someone  woal-l  tell  me  how  te  glaze  the  top 
MD-roof  greenhouse  without  patty,  and  to  it 
Mght?— RlOCLAB  OUDSORIBER. 

IfiL-SoU  for  jpottinig  Perns,  dto.— Will  some- 
dliMUy  tell  me  what  is  the  best  soil  for  Aspleolui 
yrora  sod  Cyclamena  7— H.  P.  M. 
jV  -FuaMUM  on  fljwer  pots— Can  anyone  in- 
IMDowto  cleanse  pots  troubled  with  fungus?  ~ 
oziuas  not  to  shift  the  plants.— Am antum. 

^eada  on  lawns — Can  any  reader  reoom- 
I  sa  eooDomioal  method  of  extlrpatlug  weeds  from  a 
M  s  day  soil 7— H.  C. 

fL-Mlmuius  for  sreenhonse.— WUl  some 
fr  fire  me  hints  on  the  culture  of  Mimaluset  suitable 
^greenboose  7— Htbrid. 

n-Oeranlums  for  winter.  —  How  ought 
■tOerminma  to  be  treated  to  flower  through  the 
trl-AXsTBUR. 

^-AzalecM  after  blooming.— I  have  two 
ns  which  have  bloomed  freely,  what  ah^n  j  oow 

la  them  7— LvUl8Ag5t  w . 

fL-Pisnts  for  ‘  bloomlxur.  —  What 

fwotd  I  now  sow  for  whiter  blooming  7  I  have  a 
peeahouae.— Louxba.  ,t 
n-Ivy  for  side  of  boose:— Can  anyone  suggest 
^  4itlok  gfowlng  Ivy  lor  east  side  of  hoose  7— 

'  .i  v  -  ^ 


food.  Whenever  any  food  is  left  in  the  run  it  is  a 
sure  sign  they  have  got  too  macb.  I  keep  them 
clean  and  give  them  plenty  of  fresh  water 
They  have  a  large  run — 13  yards  by  7  yards — 
besides  the  liberty  of  an  adjoining  field.  I  had 
chickens  oat  this  year  by  March  26,  which 
shoald  lay  in  October  or  November.  Last  year 
I  had  2376  eggs,  and  taking  the^e  at  market 
prices  and  dedneting  expense  of  food,  I  had  a 
profit  of  £9  per  annam,  which  I  consider  very 
fair  for  a  beginner.  The  Andalusian  lays  the 
largest  egg.  but  some  of  the  common  breeds  lay 
very  good  eggs.— Gallus. 

eyes.— Perhaps  some  reader  of 
OARDlNiiro  might  be  able  to  give  me  some  advice  how 
to  treat  my  fowU  Their  eyes  swell  and  close  up  and 
continue  discharging.  The  fowU  are  of  a  croas  breed, 
and  are  fed  on  Maize  and  Barley,  and  the  hen  home  is  a 
new  one  and  la  lime  whited,  and  they  have  a  good  run 
over  stable  anl  yard.— W.  T.  P. 

Fowto  without  leAthers.- Several  of  my  fowl* 
appear  to  have  lost  their  feathers  from  their  breasts  and 
necks,  which  gives  them  a  very  rough  and  j'tgged  appear 
aiice.  On  examioation  I  And  the  poista  of  m^ny  of  the 
fMthers  off,  as  If  bitten  or  cut  off  Can  I  be  informed 
the  cause,  and  how  to  prevent  it  In  future?- J.  B, 

Hi^eas.-WUl  any  reader 
kindly  tell  me  if  Onlnea  Fowls  are  de^tmotlve  in  a 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES 

IN  POTS  FOR  THB3 

CONSEEVATORT. 

Fine  bnahy  plants  coming  into  flower,  including  such 
beautiful  varieties  as  Ntphdtoi,  Mardchal  Niel, 
Catherine  Meim'it,  Ac. 


Oae  dozen,  distinct  varieties 
Two  dozen,  equally  choice 


.  103.  Od. 
.  803.  Od 


lULTRT. 

telfo  poultry. —  I  em  much  In- 
ited  in  the  axcioles  which  have  lately  ap- 
•d  in  Oardbnimo  ou  the  treatment  of 
ky.  I  will  give  my  experience,  which  is 
ted  to  two  years.  I  reside  about  three  miles 
I  Glasgow,  where  the  climate  is  not  so  hot 
t  Kogiand.  Lest  year  I  had  twenty  hens 
tUo  cocks,  and  I  got  eggs  all  the  year  round, 
WOMi  so  many  as  eight  and  nine  dozen  per 
k  bat  In  dead  of  winter  only  five  or  six  eggs 
FKk  My  hens  are  Leghorn,  Andalusian, 

‘  eemmon  breeds,  with  a  L^hom  and  Anda- 
y  both  last  year's  birds.  I  feed  the 
in  the  morning  with  warm  food,  con- 
'jH  of  floe  thirds  and  Indian  meal  mixed 
^Agetablei ;  at  mid-day  I  give  them  hard 
with  hot  water  and  scraps  of  food 
evening,  light  w^at,  Indian  com, 
jHfbMxed  togetherXoah  iihlesi^ofnl  to  ^ 
It  is  a  mistake  to  give  them  too  muco  \ 


Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 

IN  POTS 

FOR  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 

These  are  oonsiderably  reduced  lu  price  this  year, 
and  are  now  off-^red  at  only  a  slight  Increase  above 
the  sum  charged  for  plants  from  the  grouu  I  during 
the  winter.  They  are  partienlarly  suitable  fjr  flUiug 
np  Tac4DClee,  forming  new  Rote  bed*,  or  pla<ittag  in 
borders;  may  be  put  out  at  any  t<me  without  any 
riok,  an  I  will  flower  freely  thron^hjot  the  summer 
and  antumu. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  baantiful  kinds. 

Including  such  varieties  m  A.  ^  Wil¬ 
liams  be  France,  Penelope  Mayo,  John 
Bright,  Mabel  Morrison,  Ac.  . .  lOe.  0d- 

Two  dozen  ditto . aoa.  Od. 

Fifty,  in  thirty  or  more  dUtinot  kinds  . .  403.  Od. 


We  make  no  charge  for  basket  or  packing  when 
cash  aocompanies  order. 


New  Catalogue  of  Roses  in  Pots,  Cle¬ 
matis  and  Climbing  Plants,  Bedding 
Plants,  Single  and  Doable  Dahlias,  Ac., 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


ENORMOUS 
SALE  OF 
HEARTHRUGS 

Boy  your  Hearthrugs  from  the  Mauufacturers  and 
■ave  warehouse  and  retailer’s  protlt. 

0  NESLEY  AND  CO.  have  to  hand  24,000 

dosHD  beautifullr  d-idgaed  Hearthrugs,  and  now  offer 
them  to  the  readers  of  this  i>ap4r  at  ih«  uobnard  of  price  at 
lid  »aah  They  are  6  fe*t  lonz  by  3  feet  wide  Eadi  rug 
U  bandwio]  -ly  blended  lu  five  o  -  six  of  the  riche«t  colours,  and 
n^y^  htd  iu  (hade  to  match  any  ool  mr  of  o«rpet  or  autte. 
The  deaUria  are  «zqai.ite,  inoladlag  grapea  oak  leaves,  and 
flower*  of  all  di>a'trlocl  ns  nuMOury  and  other  designs  too 
numer-ms^  moutiou.  They  are  suitable  for  the  maa*i<7n  or 
ooii.ge  Wevrr  before  in  the  hl«tory  of  the  o*rp«»  trade 
snob  a  larce  and  bandsome  mg  rffered  at  treble  the 
Pjnoa.  Io  order  h«t » very  home  may  possess  one  or  more  o 
tn8«e  beau  iful  raics  w^will  .end  them  to  any  addrees  (oar- 
nage  free)  for  the  amoaut  sUted. 


“OAEDENING  ILLUHTRkTED  ”  COUPON. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

We  goarantee  to  send  one  rug  as  advertised  above 
OP  reoaipt  of  P  O  O  for  S*  lid.,  ur  31  sta  aiw  ;  two 
for  6a  6d..  or  68  utamo) ;  three  for  8  or  98  stem  pa 
(Signed)  8.  NESLET  A  00 


All  P.O.O.'s  to  be  made  psyable  to  — 

S.  NESLEY  i  CO., 

Oommeroial  Buildiags,  Heaton  Lane, 

STOCKPORT. 


7, 


GE..C00LING&S0N 

Marairymn  ail  Said  Marjhanta, 


MXJ8ECA.L.  HOMES 

THE  “ORCHESTRONE” 

Prlo«  2b  eAch  or  -ttsmpe.  Ostniago  flroo. 

A  Sample  iHgtramnU  $ntt, 
Carrin^e  Free  wfA  16  mrt- 
/uUy  eel^cted  paper  diarg, 
tcoiekcin  be  changed  aaci/Un 
■ts  deatred. 


The  Ornb  wtr  me  is  a  new 
and  charming  instrume-it 
that  any  perso  .  can  p'ay 
wirh'iut  study  nr  tnitfju ; 
thus  the  poasewor  at  ouoe 
become*  on  an  >qa  lity  with 
pr actio *1  mu.icia  IN  taUhout 
learning  a  note  o/muAe 
The  <  trcheeiroDe  cau  be  bo 
a<t«r-  d  aud  sdja<ted  in  t^noL 
that  the  melody  p  oduoeu 
,  ,  may  b<*  deep  apd  rich  as  the 

plainttve  sa  tha  Flute,  or  m^odlous  aa  the 

The  p^of  the  Oreheatrone  places  It  within  the  reach  of 
all.  and  no  home  can  be  dull  where  one's  favourite  melodics 
ruAvr  aaered,  operatie,  dance  or  song)  can  follow  each  other 
aa  frequently  as  dei  ired. 

The  OrchesUone  harmonises  beantlfnlly  with  the  Piano, 
Hwp,  or  vlollu  and  is  not  sffe<Aed  by  a  damp  atmosphere 
it  u  Rlflo  very  oompact  End  Dioeiy  polished  oo  the  outeule. 
AddreM : 

AKTHCR  FOSTER,  Secretary, 

The  English  Orobeatrone  Company, 

Works:  WOOD  ORBBN,  LONDON,  N. 


PRIMULAS  I  PiilMUL\Si!  PRIMULAS  If* 
-L  Fiftaeath  year  o*  diitributim.  WtlUkois*  .aperb  atraln 
la  61  oardoz.  iOi  per  00 ,  OinortriM  fsme  price  Package 
and  oaniaga  free  for  oath  with  order.  Ab  >ve  are  stroag 
plaata  flt  tor  putting  iabi  3  inch  prti— JtiHN  STEVENS. 
The  Nar*eries.  OovdPt»y _ 

"^ERBEN AS. —Thirty  bist  varietie*  in  culti* 

V  vttloo  fine  bashv  pla  It*  fr  >m  ihitla  pot*  8i.  pe- doz  ; 
Faohtias.  doable*  and  single*,  be  t  e  .hibitloo  varietlei  3i. 
par  doz  ;  Q  iraamm*  aluglei  and  loab  es.  in  all  colours  3s  6i. 
^  dos.  all  from  «ing>e  pv>tt  anl  free  p-ir  otroeli  p  >«t  — 
JAMES  OOtililBE.  Jun .  FiO>lit.  Sju.b  Grove.  S*.  Aao's 
Road.  Stamfor J  HdL  Mi  fdlaaev 


iSlNGLE  DAHLIAS,  last  years  roots  which 

O  Will  bloom  miob  earlier  than  aeadlings:  flus  mixed 
oolours,3i.61  per  doxea,  post  free.— QBO.  OODLINQ  A  SON, 
Nursatymeo.  Bok _ 

IJOLL  Y  H0l)KS,  healthy  aud  established 
J-L  plants  in  pots  in  vavietv.  that  irill  bloom  well  this  sea¬ 
son.  6a  61.  per  doz^u,  post  fr«»e.  As  these  are  very  aoaroe 
early  orders  are  solidtad —GEO.  COOLING  A  SON,  N  x- 
^rymen  Bath. _ _ _ 

riLADlOLUS,  one  dozen  distinct  and  beautiful 

U  varieties,  named,  free  for  6a.  6d.:  ia  mlxturo,  4a  6d.  doi , 
-  braaoal^eutis  ths  tleh  soariat,  immense  kulbs,  la.  par 
ffee.-GlO.  OQpLtNQ  A  SON.  Bath. 


.eties,  rnagnificent  colleo 
l^avOataiogaea  for  a  penny  stamp  I 
T.  Rjse  Merchant,  Prertwtok.  N.B  j 


Now  ready.  Part  1  (Do«ib1e  NambsrI,  price  la.;  and 
Parts  IL  and  III .  p  ice  6d.  each. 

THE  illustrated 

niCnONARY  OF  GARDENING:  A  Practi- 

AJ  oal  Snoyelopasdia  of  Hortiou'ture  for  Amateurs  and 
Profeeaionais.  Bshaostive,  uraotioal.  magnifloently  illut- 
trated,  and  invaluable  In  either  am  all  or  large  gaudeai- 
"TourezaellPDtdicttonarv"— W.  Robinsoiv.  Eeq  ,  pro- 

Eletor  and  editor  of  The  Garden,  OardUning  lUuetratfd, 
I.  “  No  work  of  the  kind  oould  he  of  more  a«e  to  the 
oro/tMional  and  the  ametsur  gardener."— Pnhlio  Opinion, 
Special  terms  to  bonks-ilers,  nurserymeiVBod  gardeners. 
London :  L,  Upoott  On.L.  170.  strand.  W  O  _ 


rriHE  SCARLET  CLEMATIS  (C.  oocoiuea),  a 

X  truly  charming  novdty  etthsr  far  oiimblnv  np  trellis  or 
soramhllugovcr  r.mirwork.  perfeetiy  hurdy.  This  should  bs 
ptaol -d by  do*sil  !c,  esuy  garill'm;  price  is.  6d.  eath,  3  fdr  4s., 
6  for  7a  61.  U  for  13i  Ad  -  Mi>OPEa  A^Cl,  .Ouvaot  Gar- 

ficaf^n.;  ■■  0^  \  a  I 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GABDSJV'IJVG  ILLUSTRATED 


QftUter  booef  fiom  yoor  . 

^  NEI6HB01 

9^  GelebratalBEE- 

For  tekiag  Voo^j 
dMtrac^lor  or« 

^HrfCaS^H  Silver  Medn 


The  Hope  Nurseries.  Bedale, 

YORKSHIRE.  ?S^SSr&fSa.if 


C3TRAWBEKK1ES.-Capital  roota,  ^Per^- 

D  1  Ut,  oootalolDg  deeorlptioM  of  the 

BIOHAAD  SMITd  ft  OO.,  Nureeiymen  and  Seed  Met- 

ohante.  Woreeeter. _ _  - 

mjGHES,  Gardener,  Wilmtlow,  can  rapplj 
11  the  new  Iveifteen  Bd«in*  Plant  ^•*5oOO 

Id.  per  ja^  Sample,  four  rtampa.  Primroeea.  6a  IW 
Orders  £l  frea  _  _  _ ^ 

QHAW’8  CELlSimATKu 

O  flower,  fruit,  end  kitchen  ear  dene,  epeoiai  for  Bo*e 
end  Vlnfce.-DAViD  SHAW  ft  OO,  CUylon,  near  Mao 

ch.eter.  _  _ _ — - ; — 

\TEKBaNA8.— Well  rooted,  be*t 
Y  aoarlet.  white  purple,  pink.  le.  doten.  *61*  9A  60Si,  10 
h  f  iSJeDahhaa  cC^  named  varioile*.»troo^  planu  lro« 
ringlMwli.  t*.  dozen ;  eeedllnea  from  flneat  hu^n  aUi^ 
la.  dozen.  Petunia*. 

Lobollaii.  3d.  ;  Golden  Pirethruma.  SA.  all  free -L  AW  i 


HENRY  BIAY 


OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWINQ  GOOD  THINGS  :- 
MarguerlUa  or  PatU  Dalalee,  jeUow,  etrong  plant*.  3*.  per 

^  MMgueritea  white,  atrong  planU,  Si.  per  dozen, 
MarKat-iiter.  blue  or  Pari*  DaiiT,  3'.  perdoa.  1 

A.jua«^or^^u^l^-^^  white,  one-rear  old  pJanU. 

**A^l^a”8klnneri,  scarlet  and  jellow,  wie-year-old  plant*, 
**diaid^gm°chTra*ntha,  yellow,  ono-year-old  plants,  3a.  per 
‘'^JSrthrum*.  fine  for  euttlng.  In  60  fliat  rate  named  varle- 

^Te^t^one,  mixed  seedllnga  one-year-old  planti,  from  a 
Bood  collection  of  named  sort*.  2*  pei  dozem 
**Panale*,  seedling*,  strong  plants,  sated  finest  fancy  and 
show  varietie*.  la  per  doxtn. 

Daiaiea,  double  red,  good  clumps,  Ss.  per  103. 

double  white,  inn 


GEO.  NSIGHBOM^ 

for  ibelr  mmm 

Cottage  Bee- 

As  originally 
them,  working  3  Bi| 
or  Tray  of  Sectioaal  I 
neetiy  and  atnmgty 
Straw  It  has  Tttip 
In  the  Lower 
This  Hive  wilt  taj 

Gsrssrra 

mansgnnent  tft^J 


PBILaDKLPj 

frame  1 


EVBRYON0  WITH  A  GARDEN 

Should  grow  the  foUowmg  good  plsute,  sure  to  glrs 
- -.i-i."";-  I  latUfsction 

m.  «D.  dOUBl,  KQ  ,»  1=™..=.  ~  I  ‘  ' 

also  Tom  Thumb  (onmson),  beautiful  variegated-lea  red.  8*.  per  deien. 

..Ir  onmannL  Km*  Thoodore  Iblaok).  8d,  per  dot.  |  Heo  and-chlosen.  8i.  per  dozen. 

DAISIES.  13  In  6  fine  varieMes  for  2*.  6(L 
dahlias,  12  aeHllmg  single  In  12  tarietles,  la.  6d. 
MTO80TIS  paloatrl*  semperflorens,  new  pcrpetoal  flowering 

I  have  MiU  ™few  •ingle  Tuberous  BEGONIAS  (mixed  ooloura) 
ou  bsnd  to  clear,  strong  tubera  4 1.  per  dmn. 


immMloiis,  ic«uiuji|»i  uuw#c«ft’v  ^  - - - 

Primulft  c3rtu»olde»,  itroDg  flowering 
Paustrt  for  bedding,  ^7^  per  100—  Duoheaa  of  Edinburgh, 

_ory,  Cilvrden  Blue,  and  P^ple,  _ _ _  i, 

Pelargonluma.  atrong  imaby  plant*  P®** 

Show  French,  and  Spotted  klnda  Including  Tnomphe  de  St. 
Amand,  Dr.  Maater*.  ftc.,  8i.  per  dozem  u 

“SSSS'T- ^ 

Sf*Ind!a?(isrk  crtmaon).  King  TBooaore  ini^ai,  on.  per  nu.. 
Beliotropea.  sUong  rooted  planU,  la  ^  do*. 
Fuohsias^stroog  roo^  plants.  2a.  per  dozen.  Including  such 
as  Avalanche,  Edelwelae,  Luog  Finnls,  and  Am^oau  Banner. 
Dahllaa.  single,  strong  seedllnga.  fine  named,  la.  per  dozen, 
aingle  pot  roota,  named  3a.  fid  dozen, 
fine  show  and  fancy  varieties  Ss  per  down 
Gladiolus,  a  fine  oolleotion  of  named  klnds.4v  to  w  prr  doz. 
Hardy  herbaceous  and  aiplne  plants,  a  good  oolleotion  of 
SOO  klnA  3*.  do*  ,  20b.  per  100. 

Asters,  P»ony-fl  .  from  oolleotlona  6d  per  jow®- 
Stocks,  dwarf.  German  Ten-week,  double.  6d.  per  score. 
Marigolds,  French,  selected,  fld.  per  score. 

„  African,  selected  fid.  per  (core. 

Musk,  sweet-scented,  Ss.  per  dozen. 

SatiMf<iction  gxtarantffd,  or  monty  refunded. 


P  O.O.  payable  at  Bedale. 


All  carriage  paid. 


THE  •EASY”  LAWN  MOWER. 

iWITH  ALL  THK  LATEST  IM- 
PROVKMF.NTS. 

Hat  an  open  S*oel  Roller 
which,  with  careful  oonatruc- 
tlon  In  other  parts,  enablei 
a  child  to  work  a  20-Inch, 
and  a  man  a  40  inch  Mauhiue. 

Apply  for  list  to  any  Iron¬ 
monger  or  Seedaraan  or  di¬ 
rect  to  the  Sole  Llcdkaces 

8ELIO,  SONNKNTUAL  A 
C  >.,  86,  Queen  Victorl*  8t., 
London.  E.C. _ _ 

L  ot  TeBtimonlals  and  Price  List 
Post  free  on  application. _ 


QUEEN’S  GARDENER 

Has  95,000  bedding  plants,  all  the  beet  and 


From  which  the  Comb*  can  be  i»  moved  *1  i 
IhlM  roper*  are  on.  Thl.  «ivejJ;-^r^ 
for  manipulation,  *{*2 

Smd^iSt’Sj5o°iSt?l  hupectUm,  bak 

‘**^^HE*APlAEY["^y 

9d.  Catalogue  of  improved  Hlvaa  ana  ftgpa 
drawings  and  prices.  Two  Stamp*. 

GEO.  NEIGHBODB.  ft  80NS.  Hd 

and  149>  Raggpt  Btntm  w.  _ 

All  painted  and  glased  complete,  CaSaMiff 
bruin,  Bolvoir  Street  Leieeeter.  _ _ 

TLASTIO  STOCKINOal 

Tj  ooee  and  Weakneaik  8e 
Leggings,  AnkleM,  Sa  6^  4a 
dSESoTBelta,  7a  fiA 

Truaa,  for  PUea  lla  6A  Bonrfro^  fo»^ 
OrutAe*.  6a.  Female  JJSS 

•tampa— MliiLlKIN  ft  LAWLEY.  Ifit  Btra^ 


Has  tfO.UUU  oeauinn  piwjm,  - - -  -r- 

kinda  Now  ready  to  send  out  fine,  strong,  well-rooted  plant*, 
sad  sure  to  please  anyone  that  reoflves  them. 
Oeraniums  of  aorta  I 

Abutilons.  Marguetliea 

VeibenM  Hehotropea 

Dsbliaa,  alngla  Ware'a  Oar-  ^^lla* 

ter'a  an^nlght’a  strain.  ^leua 

Ageratum.  *^***?^».i  a 

Oalceolariaa.  30  of  the  above  mixed  pli^ta,  2a  6i,  poet  fro  e 
thd  cheapeet  and  beet  lot  ever  offered. 


iunbridgeose  and  unllaterale),  &  p«f  foot.  free.  1^  vwl^ 
ilea  Bill  lab  and  Exotic  Forna  Ostalognea  2d.  EaUbU^ed 
26  yrora  — E  GILL  Lodging-house  Keeper  Lyntomjjg^roo^ 

iTi  (Tnn  LOLEUa  OLITTINGS ;  the  best 

lU.UUU  varieties.  No  two  alike.  Eight  ^d  cut¬ 
ting*  la ;  named  klnda.  Sd.  each,  poet  free.  Ossh  with  ordM 
-jTb.  8TAN8BR.  Croft  House,  Bhlrton  leBteopIa  Ha 
Lincoln. _ _ 

flARNATlONS  AND  PICOTEES.  Carter’s, 

yj  Daniels',  and  Oannell's  superb  straina  1^  2*.  fid.;  14. 

4e.  fid. ;  Plek*  of  above  straina  12.  if.  ;  24,  M.  fid.;  P^i«^*- 

snperh  prixo  r how  and  f ancy .  bloUshed, 

ftclT  12.  la  fid.;  24,  3s.  9d. ;  11  Cainationa  12  Ploote^  12 

Pinks,  and  12  Pansle#  for  Ts  ^  AU  are 

for  immediate  rflect ;  free  packing  guaranteed  -J.  bYLvEfl- 

TKR,  Idia  Bradford.  _ _ _ 

POLYANTHUS  AND  AURICULAS,  show 

A  and  alpine.  12  for  2a ;  smaller,  13  D  ;  coloured  Prim- 


HOSE  !  HOSE  ! !  HOSj 


zureaeve  ana  cure  RHBUM atib^.  bui  a* - 

TIOA.  LUMBAGO,  GOUT,  KIDNEY  DI^ 
BA^.  BPILhiPSY,  PARALYSIS,  ^  SS  OP 
NERVE  POWER,  INDIQHSTION,  CON- 
STIPATION,  etc.  Stand 

THE  ELECTROPATHIC  BELT  « 


MAGNONKTTE  Golden  Queen,  Miles’  Spiral,  Fall  mall  JbieCX 

Ivj.  Pearson's  New  White,  packet  of  each  la :  Marigolds,  «.  HOLBORN 

African,  French,  Gape,  and  Meteor,  packet  of  ea^  la;  Nae-  .  ,i  . 

tuitiums  King  Theodtwe,  Ruby  King,  King  of  Tom  Thum be,  Send  8i*e  round  the 
Empress  of  India.  Pearl,  fi  varietiei  la  61 :  mixed,  per  dox.  Write  for  Book  of  lei 
la.;  Nigbt-soented  Stock,  Goinflower,  HiooUana  aflSnla,  Lord  post  free  on  application. 
Beaconafleld.  W.  E.  Gladstone  Bulton.  Double  White  and  a-m  r|i! 

Doable  Golden  Cbrysantbemuma,  packet  of  each  la  6i. ;  K  \"Kx  aLAN  klD 
6  varieties  Everlaaibifa  la  ;  12  of  cnafeien^  Qraswajla.  Ll  liy 

6.  U.:  hai^  peroojCTA*  ▼•FifHC  i 


THE  SPECIFIC  FOR 


Idla  BradfordJ 
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THE  VTLIjA  garden. 

( Continwd  from  page  90. ) 

The  Pear. 

WixTEa  Management. 

•V OAT  are  tb«  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
•nining  ?  All  ought  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelli- 
;ent  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and 
he  acts  which  spring  from  it.  In  jrardenin^,  as 
0  all  other  things,  this  is  an  age  of  scepticism, 
^me  say  don’t  head  back  your  newly*planted 
Fees,  yon  are  only  wasting  time ;  others  say 
Tuning  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  in  fact  worse ; 
herefore,  do  not  pmne  at  alL  The  object  of 
•runing  is  to  facilitate  fruitfulness.  If  it  does  not 
oild  up  a  handsome  fertile  tree,  then  it  has 
een  wrongly  conceived  and  badly  executed, 
uad  I  think  it  might  be  demonstrated  that  all 
-nit-bearing  trees,  even  the  Oak,  might  in  their 
arly  life  be  improved  by  judions  pruning.  But 
I  the  case  of  the  Oak  the  pruning  should  be 
irected  tothe  formation  of  a  perfectly  balanced 
ree  ;  in  short,  to  mend  nature  by  relieving  the 
jsder  from  nndue  competitions,  and  otherwise 
Loalising  the  flow  of  sap  by  rectifying  the 
I'Uanoe  of  the  tree.  A  somewhat  similar 
I  rinoipls  should  ^ide  us  in  the  management  of 
rcham  trees, and  especially  is  this  needful  in 
.\rly  life.  For  the  most  part  the  trees  in  a 
ureery  are  crowded  together,  and  the  wood 
lade  under  snch  conditions,  although  it  may 
e  strong  and  hcalthv,  is  not  so  well  adapted 
5  form  the  base  of  a  tree  destined  for  a 
m/  life  as  if  each  tree  stood  out  singly. 
Old  in  all  cases  as  rc^rds  orchard  trees  I 
eci)mmend  heading  back  in  the  early  spring, 
ist  before  the  buds  burst  the  season  after 
lanting.  In  no  other  way,  in  the  majority  of 
rees,  con  a  good  base  be  secured.  In  doing 
his  the  very  weak  shoots  may  be  cut  very  close 
orae,  and  the  stronger  shoots  to  four  eyes. 
Vhen  the  eyes  break  disbud  the  surplus  eyes, 
nd  the  foundation  of  a  handsome  tree  w’ill  be 
iid,  in  most  cases,  without  any  further  trouble, 
a  succeeding  years  the  pruning  will  be  chiefly 
ontined  to  thinning  out  superfluous  branches, 
rtliose  which  are  badly  pWed.  Those  who 
eglect  to  prune  W’ill  some  day  be  landed  in  a 
•fficulty,  for  ^ood  fruit  cannot  be  obtained 
rithout  a  certain  amount  of  pruning.  If  proof 
f  this  is  necessary  it  may  be  found  in  huuareds 
f  unpruned  orchards.  All  pruning  should  be 
one  as  soon  after  the  leaves  fall  as  possible, 
ts  regards  the  renovation  of  old  Pear-trees, 
-ead  what  has  been  said  about  the  Apple,  as  the 
ame  treatment  will  suit  the  Pear. 

In  the  ca.s6  of  trained  or  restricte<l  trees, 
•runing  is  even  more  indispensible  ;  but  when 
runing  has  done  injury,  which  I  admit  it  may 
f  ignorantly  done,  it  is  not  pruning  os  an  ab- 
tract  principle  which  has  been  at  fault.  It  is 
he  pruncr  who  has  failed  to  grasp  the  right 
dea ;  hot  in  most  coses  in  the  winter  manago- 
aent  of  fruit  trees  the  chief  work,  where  the 
ummefT  pruning  was  rightly  done,  will  consist 
n  cutting  out  dead  W'ood,  shortening  back- 
nogs  and  long  spurs,  or  thinning  out  the  spurs 
rbm  too  numerous.  This  will  only  be  neces- 
ory  to  a  limited  extent,  unless  the  trees  have 
•ecn  mismanaged  previously  for  some  years.  In 
•runing,  of  course,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
he  pruner  should  make  a  study  of  each  tree, 
ecause  some  trees  produce  blossom  buds  on  the 
uds  of  comparatively  long  spurs.  The  Marie 
-ouise  Pear  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point, 
ilie  sound,  plump  little  buds  that  contain  the 
cture  blossoms  are  so  different  to  the  longer, 
jiinoer  wood  buds  that  no  further  reference  is 
needed.  Yet  I  remember  one  case  where  an  un- 
ikilled  pruner  in  cutting  promiscuously  did  a 
food  deal  of  damage  to  the  future  crops  by  not 
able  to  identify  the  fruit  buds.  Still,  such 
^orance  is  rare. 

Insects  and  Diseases. 

On  suitable  soils  the  Pear  is  a  long-lived  tree, 
^  there  is  generally  an  absence  of  insect  attac^ 
freedom  from  disease.  Sometimes,  indee^ 
the  larvB  of  a  species  of  sawfly  (commonly 


the  Pear  slug,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
small  black  slimy  slug)  makes  its  appearance 
about  July  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves, 
where  its  work  is  very  rapid,  speedily  eating 
off  all  the  green  matter,  whon,  of  course,  the 
leaves  fall  and  the  trees  are  verv  seriously 
injured.  I  had  to  deal  with  one  rather  trouble¬ 
some  case  on  an  east  wall  some  years  ago  ;  but 
I  destroyed  the  insects  by  using  limewater 
through  the  garden  engine.  Lime  dusted  over 
the  leaves  from  above  was  speedily  efiective. 
If  taken  in  time  there  will  be  no  great  amount 
of  injury  done.  Coccus  Pyri,  the  Pear  Scale, 
often  attacks  weakly  trees,  but  it  is  easily 
got  rid  of  by  washing  the  trees  in  winter,  when 
the  leaves  are  down  and  the  buds  are  dormant, 
with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  compound, 
not  less  than  6  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  ; 
applying  it  warm  with  a  spokebrush,  mbbing 
it  well  in  among  the  spurs  or  wherever 
the  insects  congregate.  Sometimes  the  com¬ 
pressed  insolubility  is  thickened  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  paint  by  adding  lime,  soot,  sulphur, 
and  clay,  and  applied  with  a  small  painter’s 
brush.  In  bad  cases  this  dressing  is  generally 
effectual.  But  when  the  presence  of  insects  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  or  debility  of  the 
tree,  the  judicious  application  of  a  top  dressing, 
or  a  thorough  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  as 
recommended  for  Apple  trees,  wrill  be  of  great 
advantage.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer 
the  leaves  of  Pear  trees  are  often  curled  up  and 
injured  by  the  larvae  of  a  species  of  moth,  chiefly 
the  Tortrix  Contaminana  ;  but  these,  if  taken 
in  time,  need  not  cause  much  apprehension  ;  the  I 
best  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  go  over  the 
trees  frefjuentlv  and  crush  the  maggots  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  A  week  of  persistent 
I  effort  will  get  rid  of  them.  In  dry,  hot  seasons 
both  thrip  and  red  spider  will  attack  the  leaves 
of  Pear  trees.  Soft-soap  and  tobacco  wash 
will  destroy  thrip,  and  soft-soap  with  sulphur 
will  banish  the  red  spider ;  but  in  both  tnose 
cases  a  good  supply  of  water  and  a  free  use  of 
the  garden  engine  during  the  warm  summer 
evenings  will  prove  a  goM  insecticide,  and  add 
to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  trees  at  the 
same  time. 

Protecting  the  Blossoms. 

Very  few  people  attempt  this,  though  a  crop 
of  good  dessert  Pears  is  as  valuable  as  a  crop  of 
Peaches.  It  is  rue  Pear  blossoms  are  more 
difficult  to  shelter  than  are  the  former,  or  by 
reason  of  the  crop  for  the  most  part  being  borne 
on  spurs  they  stand  further  from  the  wall, 
and  would  l>e  more  liable  to  l)e  damaged  by  nets 
or  any  textile  coverings  which  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  seen  some  advantage 
to  arise  from  placing  branches  of  laurels  and 
other  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  among  the 
Pear  branches.  Sprays  of  Hazel,  Birch  and  Elm, 
well  furnished  with  small  twigs,  are  also  useful, 
and  if  they  don’t  save  the  crops  they  will  at 
least  do  no  harm,  nor  yet  add  to  the  cost  of 
production.  A  coping  made  of  branches  of 
trees,  projecting  a  foot  or  so  from  the  wall,  will 
be  very  useful.  This  may  easily  be  obtained  by 
straining  a  wire  just  under  the  stone  wall  coping, 
near  its  outer  edge,  and  thrusting  the  sprays  of 
shrubs  between  the  wire  and  the  stone  coping, 
and  allow  tlie  feathery  ends  to  hang  do-wn. 

G.VTHERING  AND  STORING. 

Ib  is  TOssible  to  prolong  the  season  of  many 
kinds  of  Pears  by  proper  and  careful  gathering. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  gather  the  crop  all  at  one 
time,  regardless  if  all  are  ripe  enough  to  gather 
and  store.  Anyone  that  has  gathered  Pears  on 
this  principle  know  that  whilst  some  fruits  part 
from  the  stalk  very  easily,  others  on  the  same 
tree  evince  the  no^itest  reluctance  to  be  taken 
off.  It  is  true  ^at  there  -will  be  a  diflerence  in 
point  of  time  in  the  period  of  ripening  of  these 
two  fruits,  but  that  diflerence  may  be  made  of 
a  more  pronounced  character  if  the  clinging 
fruit  was  allowed  a  few  more  days  on  the  tree. 
This  will  be^  very  useful  quality  where  only  a 
lew.Pcri^t|»ft^e  planted,  to  keep  up  a  succes- 
Milv^or  instance,  by  adopting 


plan  I  have  had  the  Marie  Louise  (one  of  the 
best  Autumn  Pears)  in  season  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks,  when  without  some  such  plan  the 
fruitwould  havegonebad  in  less  than  three  woeki 
after  ths  first  dish  was  fit  for  table.  Pears  are 
fit  to  gather  (and  the  same  rule  applies  to  Apples 
also)  when  the  fruits  part  readily  from  the  stalk 
— if,  when  we  take  a  fruit  in  the  hand  and 
lift  it  up,  bringing  a  leverage  to  bear  upon  the 
stalk  when  it  reaches  the  horizontal  position, 
the  fruit  becomes  detached  and  remains  in  the 
hand,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  fruit  is  fit 
to  gather.  When  the  seeds  or  pips  assume  a 
dark  mahogany  tint,  and  the  foliage  put  on 
that  ripen^  app^rance  which  come  to  them 
when  their  work  is  finished,  the  fruit  mav  be 
gathered.  Great  care  must  be  used,  as  the  least 
bruisewill  result  in  premature  decay.  Early  Pears 
such  as  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Williams  Bon  Chretien, 
Ac.,  should  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  they  are 
ripe.  The  Jargonelle  may  be  had  good  fresh  from 
the  tree,  but  all  the  Bergamottes  require  a  fort¬ 
night  in  the  fruit-room.  If  late  Pears  are 
gathered  too  soon  the  fruits  will  shrivel,  and 
De  deficient  in  quality.  The  beet  plan  to  keep 
winter  Pears  is  to  pack  them  in  drawers  or  in 
some  position  where  the  light  will  be  kept  from 
them.  After  the  first  week  or  so  shallow  trays 
or  boxes  just  deep  enough  to  hold  one  layer 
are  very  suitable,  and  they  do  not  occupy  much 
space,  as  they  may  be  packed  away  one  above 
the  other,  placing  the  late  fruits  in  the  bottom, 
and  those  which  will  be  required  first  where  they 
can  be  easily  got  at.  The  fruit-room  should  bin 
frost-proof  and  eijuable  in  temperature.  A  dry 
cellar  makes  an  excellent  store-room  for  fniit. 
Some  of  the  late  Pears,  such  as  Beurre  Ranee, 
Ne  Plus  Muris,  Ac.,  require  to  be  helped  hr  a 
higher  temperature  a  week  or  tea  days  before 
they  are  required  for  use — t.e.,  suppose  the 
usual  time  of  a  fruit’s  ripening  is  in  Januaiy, 
move  a  few  at  a  time  about  the  beginning  of  tM 
month  to  a  warm  cupboard  in  the  dwelling-house. 
This  will  bring  up  the  flavour,  and  reduce  the 
hard  tumipy  flesh  to  an  agreeable  melting  condi¬ 
tion. 

Propagation. 

Not  much  need  be  said  on  this  head,  farther 
than  to  urge  also  to  ensure  better  attention  to  it. 
as  the  nearest  way  of  increasing  the  fruit  trees 
in  the  country  is  by  creating  a  greater  interest  in 
their  culture.  There  are  three  ways  of  pre- 
pagatinff  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees.  First  by 
seeds  which  any  one  can  save  and  plant  at  any 
time.  It  is  so  easy  when  eating  a  rear  we  like 
to  save  the  pips,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
plant  them  in  a  pot  of  soil,  and  place  the  pot, 
duly  labelled,  in  a  frame,  with  other  similar 
experimental  efforts.  In  due  time  the  seeds 
will  grow,  and  as  the  season  advances  the  young 
Pear-trees  should  be  planted  in  a  nurse^  line 
in  the  experimental  b^.  In  a  couple  of  years 
or  so  they  will  be  strong  enough  for  grafting  or 
budding  any  old  favourite  kind  upon,  or  if  pre¬ 
ferred  they  may  be  transplantea  and  left  to 
fruit,  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  kind.  Very  many  good  fruits  have  been 
raised  in  this  haphazard  way,  though  the  really 
scientific  way  would  be  to  grow  the  trees  in  pots 
in  an  orchard  house  and  fertilize  the  blossoms 
artificially,  at  the  same  time  taking  effectual 
steps  to  keep  all  other  agents  away.  The  next 
as  to  grafting.  When  the  stocks  are  as  thick  ai 
one’s  thumb  they  may  be  grafted,  which  is  a  very 
simple  operation,  requiring  only  one  thing  to  b# 
borne  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  bark  of  the 
stock  and  scion  must  meet  on  at  least  one  side,  or 
there  can  be  no  unity.  Standard  trees  may  either 
be  grafted  standard  high,  or  the  grafts  may  be 
put  on  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  stem  formed 
of  the  first  effort  of  the  graft.  Those  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  grafting  may  acquire 
dexterity  in  the  work  by  practising  upon  com¬ 
mon  trees  and  shrubs,  in  order  to  get  the  right 
idea  of  fitting  the  two  cut  surfaces  together. 
Whijp-gr^ting  is  the  best  system  to  adopt,  and 
consists  in  cutting  the  head  off  the  stock  in  a 
slightly  slanting  direction ;  cutting  another  thick 
slice  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long 
the  and  fitting 
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the  gnft  to  it  by  catting  a  coireeponding  slice 
from  its  side.  The  knife  must  be  sharp,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  stock  be  in  advance  of  the 
scion.  The  buds  of  the  stock  should  be  just 
bursting,  showing  the  sap  is  in  active  motion, 
but  the  scion  may  be  only  just  a  little  biton  the 
alert.  The  scions  should  have  been  selected 
when  the  trees  were  pruned  in  winter,  and  laid 
in  half  their  depth  in  moist  earth  in  a  shady 
border  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence.  The 
grafts  should  be  tied  in  and  clayed  as  soon 
the  operation  is  performed,  and  it  is  a  good  plan, 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  to  form  a 
ridge  of  earth  round  the  row  of  grafted  stocks 
to  prevent  the  clay  from  cracking.  This  can  bo 
easily  done  when  the  stocks  are  grafted  near 
the  ground. 

Buddino  Pear  Treks  is  more  practised  now 
than  it  was  years  ago,  and  the  trees  originated 
by  this  method  are  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to 
grafted  trees.  The  work  is  done  in  summer, 
when  the  young  wood  is  in  a  suitable  condition, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Roses  are  budded.  There 
is  yet  another  kind  of  grafting,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  in  autumn,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
French  cultivators,  who  are  very  expert  in  the 
pruning  and  training  of  fruit  trees.  Some  people 
say  it  is  the  climate  which  brings  them  success. 
But  that  is  rather  begging  the  question,  I  think, 
though  of  coarse  I  i^mit  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  France  is  better  adapted  for  fruit¬ 
growing  than  are  these  islands,  but  the  grafting 
we  are  referring  to  consists  in  transferring  the 
fruit  buds  from  a  fertile  tree  and  grafting  them 
into  the  branches  of  any  tree  deficient  in  fruit 
buds.  It  is  a  very  tedious  job  to  do  on  a  largo 
scale,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  become  popular  in  England — still,  the  thing 
is  feasible  enough.  It  should  bo  done  early  in 
autumn,  as  soon  as  the  fertile  character  of  the 
buds  Is  fairly  established. 

Varietie-s. 

For  Wallw.  — Bergamotte  Esj)ereu,  Beurre  d’ 
Aremberg,  Bcurro  de  TAssomption,  Bourre  do 
Ranee,  Beurre  Superhue,  British  Queen,  Brown 
Beurre,  Chaumantel,  Duyeune  du  Cornice, 
Easter  Beurre,  Gansel’s  ^rgamotte.  General 
Tottleben,  Glou  Morceau,  Huvshes  Prince  Con¬ 
sort,  Jargonelle,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle,  Passe  Crassanne,  Passe  Colmar, 
Winter  Nelis. 

1  give  above  a  few  kinds  that  have  rather 
more  need  of  protection  than  others.  Many  of 
them  will  succeed  on  the  Quince,  as  pyramids 
in  a  sheltered  situation.  Of  course  all  Pears 
will  succeed  against  a  wall ;  but  as  in  most 
gardens  the  wall  space  is  limited,  all  that  can 
be  grown  as  standai^  or  pyramids  should  be  so 
cultivated. 

Fob  Standards  and  Labor  Spreading 
Pyramids  on  Pear  Stock.— Jargonelle,  Bon 
Chretien  (Williams),  Beurre  de  Amanlis,  Aston 
Town,  Beurre  de  Arigon,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Bachelier,  Beurre  de  Capeauinont,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Bishop’s  Thumb,  Duchess  de  Angou- 
leme,  Jeane  de  Witte,  Louis  Bon  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Knights  Monarch,  White 
Doyenne,  -Pitmaston  Duchess,  Ne  plus  Muria, 
Seckle,  Durondcau,  Summer  Beurre  d’Arem- 
beig,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain, 
Sudblk  Thom. 

For  Pyramids  on  Quince  Stocrs. — Baronne 
de  Melo,  Bergamotte  l^peren,  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Beurre  Bach^icr,  Beurre  de  Capeaumont,  Beurre 
Diel,  Coiiseiller  de  la  Cceur,  Doyenne  Boussach, 
Doyemie  du  Comice,  Duchess  d’Angouleme, 
General  Tottleben,  Louise  Bon  of  Jersey,  Mario 
Louisse  d’Uccle,  Van  de  Weyer  Bates,  White 
Doyenne,  Ben  Chretien  (Williams). 


BOSES. 


Bosee  and  Boee  elections. — I  beg  to 
inform  Mr.  Phillips  that  Mar^chnl  Niel  is  not  a 
Tea  Rose.  It  is  a  Noisette.  I  fail  to  find 
Princess  of  Wales  mentioned  in  either  Paul’s, 
Cranston’s,  Cant’s,  or  Turner’s  catalomies.  It 
is  not  a  Tea.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  Bennett’s 
Hybrids.  Louis  van  Houtte  is  a  Hybrid  Per- 
Mtual.  In  another  paragraph  on  treatment  of 
Roses,  Mr.  Phillips  says  : — “  Do  not  apply 
stimulating  top  dressings  or  liquid  manure  to 
Roses.  ”  I  will  only  content  myself  by  saying 
this  is  contrary  to  my  experience,  as  well  as 


is 

that  of  most  R^se  growers.  — W^aylor.  ,  I  otfier  New'  Holla'n^'hanl-wtided 


or  exhibit,  I  was  sorry  to  omit  an  old  and  tried 
favourite  in  Madame  Willermoz,  creamy  white 
with  a  yellow  centre.  If  this  and  two  others  (for 
variety  sake,  viz..  Beauty  of  Glaze  wood, 
striped  and  flaked  scarlet,  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  deep  crimson)  could  bo  added  to 
the  other  12,  the  collection  would  contain 
some  beauties  of  the  first  water.  In  entering 
upon  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  selecting 
the  best  24  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  I  feel  some 
diffidence.  Could  I  have  stretched  the  24  into 
43  or  72  it  would  have  been  far  easier  ;  but  as 
it  is  my  intention  to  deal  more  with  old  and  tried 
Roses  than  with  those  of  later  introduction, 
many  of  which  bid  fair  to  be  grand  acquisitions 
to  this  class,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  name 
them  ; — Light  ColmvM  .*  1st,  La  France  ;  2nd, 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdicr  ;  3rd,  Mdme.  Gabriel 
Luizod,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marguerite  de  St. 


Armand,  Captain  Christv.  Hliitea  :  Ut,  Boulc 
de  Neige  ;  2nd,  Merveille  do  Lyon  ;  3rd,  Heine 


Blanche.  Carmines  and  Host  Cdour :  Ist^ 
Marquise  de  Castellaine  ;  2nd,  Emily  Laxton  ; 
3rd,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Magna  Charts.  Red  and  Crimson :  1st,  Marie 
Beauman  ;  2nd,  A.  K.  Williams  ;  3nl,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Rady,  Alfred  Colomb.  Dark  Roses  :  1st, 
Charles  Lefebvre  ;  2nd,  General  Jacquemont ; 
3rd,  Mrs.  Jowett,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Horace  Vemet.  Next  week 
a  few  remarks  on  above  and  a  short  selection 
out  of  other  classes. — William  Phillips, 
HooUf  Chester. 


INDOOB  PLANTS. 


Lapcifferia  shoots  dying.— I  have  known 
the  young  shoots  of  Lapagerias  to  die  of! 
through  the  etlects  of  the  sun  in  the  spring 
coming  with  full,  unobstructed  force  upon  them 
where  the  plants  have  been  excited  into  growth 
during  winter  in  a  house  with  some  fire  heat. 
Where  this  luis  been  the  case  the  young  growth 
cauuot  staud  the  full  force  of  the  suu.  If  the 
plant  in  question  was  turned  out  last  January, 
especially  if  planted  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
conservatory  and  has  made  growth  freely,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  little  extra  heat  has  been  used, 
the  young  shoots  should  be  shaded  from  the 
In  aU  cases  Lapagerias  ought  to  be  planted 
at  the  sluuly  side  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
grown  ;  if  on  a  roof  they  do  best  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  sun  does  not  strike  them  fully. 
Under  any  conditions  I  should  advise  a  little 
sha^le  until  the  growth  gets  matured.  If  air  is 
admitted,  so  as  to  come  directly  in  contact  with 
the  plant  during  such  cold,  cutting  winds  as  we 
have  had,  it  is  quite  possible  that  mischief 
might  be  done. 

Daffodils  in  pot8.-~It  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  Daffodils  have  not  long  ere  this  been  added 
to  our  indoor  bulbs.  They  have  frequently 
been  mentioned  as  suitable  for  forcing,  but  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  generally  employed  for 
that  purpose.  They  are  no  novelty  in  April  or 
May  in  ];Mts,  but  we  have  seen  the  smaller 
varieties,  including  N.  Bulbocodium,  in  flower 
in  February  and  earlier  in  a  small  amateur’s 
vinery  years  ago,  at  which  season  they  are  a 
treasure.  The  slight  assistance  they  need  in 
the  way  of  heat  can  hardly  be  called  forcing ; 
and  yet  the  Daffodils  are  but  one  of  the  many 
species  of  hardy  plants  that  might  be  used  for 
the  winter  and  early  spring  decoration  of  our 
conservatories  and  rooms.  Mostly  all  our 
spring  and  early  summer  flowers  force  freely — 
I’nmroses  in  variety,  Arabia,  Candytufts, 
Lithospermums,  Wall^wers,  Stocks,  Irises, 
Scillas,  Forget-me-nots,  Ac.,  and  afford  a  rare 
reserve  for  those  who  like  to  have  early  flowers 
at  the  least  cost. 

A  Q'ood  Plemt  for  a  Oool  Greenhouse. 
— Acrophyllum  venosum  is  a  hard-wooded  Aus¬ 
tralian  plant  of  great  beauty,  but  not  in  general 
cultivation.  Its  white  Spirea-like  flowers  are  set 
off  to  great  advantage  by  the  crown  of  triple 
bronze-coloured  leaflets  which  top  each  flower 
spike,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  from  being 
amenable  to  cool  house  treatment,  and  blooming 
at  the  present  early  season.  It  is  a  plant  requir¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  drainage,  as  it  is  soon 
clestroyed  by  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root  and 
especially  about  the  collar,  and  should  in  con¬ 
sequence  never  be  potted  too  deeply.  Like 
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roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot.  The  last 
may  be  nven  not  later  th^  July,  and  vke 
thoroughly  established  in  the  blooming  n>t,  i 
may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  ahdte^: 
position  for  a  few  weeks  to  ripen  its  wood;  be 
it  is  necessary,  during  this  period,  to  pnusr.  s 
from  heavy  drenching  rains,  which  an  tsu- 
cially  injurious.  After  blooming,  it  shooLdbt 
cut  in  and  kept  close  for  a  week  or  two,  wfaea  c 
will  soon  show  signs  of  breaking,  and  vha 
growth  has  fairly  recommenced  it  ^oold  be  n- 
potted  for  the  next  season’s  bloom.  Thii  u  u 
admirable  plant,  much  to  be  recommended  b 
those  who  are  seeking  for  good  and  distUi: 
subjects  for  the  cool  greenhouse  to  Eoos  i: 
April  and  May. — LK.I). 

GenetylliB  (Hedaroma)  tulipifers.- 

This  free-blooming,  hard-wooded  plant,  vte; 
might  be  popularly  name«l  the  Tulip-bnA  t 
not  so  often  met  with  as  it  deserves  to  l«.  B 
is  a  native  of  the  Swan  River  district  of  W«t«! 
Australia,  and  is  almost  hardy.  A  nearlr 
and  equally  fine  species,  G.  Hookeri  (othcr«i».  , 
known  as  G.  macrostegia)  has,  in  fact,  witi 
stood  the  winter  without  protection  in  tl» 
of  Wight.  When  out  of  bloom  the  plant  hi 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Boxlavti 
Eugenia,  but  during  April  and  May  itiscoTSfi 
wil^  flowers  which  are  exceedingly  nnrotrrtJ, 
and  are  produced  at  the  end  of  every  littie 
branch.  These  are  singularly  handsome,  ovu: 
to  the  large  floral  bra^  or  involucre— ohe  > 
mistaken  lor  the  flower  itself— which  »:  ' 
pletely  conceal  the  true  flower.  In  0. 
tulipifera  these  bracts  are  cream-«dmw- 
striped  and  dashed  w’ith  rich  crimson,  and.  ii 
spite  of  its  specific  name,  the  flowers  besn 
greater  resemblance,  perhaps,  to  those  i 
Lapageria  l>oth  in  form  and  texture  than  to  tb 
Tulip.  In  the  other  species— G.  Hooktri-t.'' 
leaves  are  narrower,  and  the  coloured  bracti  v. 
of  a  bright  red,  and  though  somewhat  sual/r 
they  are  produced  even  more  abundantly. 
are  desirable  plants,  easy  of  culture,  and  ea 
tinning  many  weeks  in  bloom.  They  thrive 
a  compost  of  good  sandy  peat,  to  which  cu. 
lumps  of  charcoal  may  Im  added  with  sdvscti: 
They  are  especially  adapted  for  those 
to  grow  distinct  and  handsome  plants, 
abundance  of  bloom  under  oool  grwei:.*! 
treatment,  which  suits  their  requirements 
better  than  strong  heat.  The  hsrdier  tbj 
treatment  the  brighter  will  be  the  colonhn.^ 
the  flowers,  which  are  otherwise  spt  to  beccer 
din^.  Q.  tulipifera  forms  a  good  and 
exhibition  plant  to  bloom  in  May. — L  K.  h 

1 1 433.  -Treatment  of  Bouvardiaa 
usually  cut  back  Bouvardias  after  the  flovtrii 
time  is  past,  and  put  them  in  a  warm  bocN  » 
make  new  growth.  The  young  shoots  ^ 
taken  off  and  propagated  as  cuttings ;  tk  « 
plants  being  gradually  inured  to  a  cooler  tA* 
perature.  In  May  they  may  be  placed  ia  * 
cold  frame,  and  grown  there  during  the 
removing  the  lights  from  the  frame  enor^ 
during  fine  weather.  Bouvardias  also  stiic«m 
well  j^anted  out  in  light  soil  and  sheltered  :: 
cutting  winds.  They  may  be  potted  op 
flowering  in  the  autunm  before  ffie  nights 
too  cold.  Your  plants  must  have  been  eipf 
to  cold  winds,  which  will  cause  the  leaves  to  dr 
off, — J.  D.  £. 

1 1 430.  — Oyolamens  after  bloomiD^ 

The  following  method  of  treatment  of  Cjd 
mens  I  have  found  excellent,  viz. Grsdwl 
decrease  the  watering,  and  put  the  ploot^ 
cold  frame  or  window,  as  the  leaves  fade-  p 
lay  the  pots  on  their  sides,  where  tsia 
vermin,  out  of  doors.  At  the  close  of  sur’ 
repot  in  soil  of  equal  parts  of  leaf  ow'dJ 
peat,  well-rotted  manure,  silver  sand.  ^ 
loam.  Pots  to  be  used  two  or  three  tio»  ’ 
size  of  tuber,  which  should  have  its  saiw 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  th«  “ 
PeJrfect  drainage  is  very  important 
layer  of  compressed  moss  over  the 
g(^.  After  repotting  place  in  s  <»ld 

window,  bnt  liff.lA  wnfor  hAina  oiven  till  R 

tH 


- In  making  my  selection!  lastly- k  ■)(yifcf^cceeds  best  in  a  light  sandy  peat  soil,  and 

12  best  Tea  'Roses  for  ah  ama^ttr^to  mwWoung  plants  most  be  potk.^i  oir  aWq  as  the 
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window,  but  little  water  being  given  < 
first  few  leaves  are  well  developed; 
gradually  increase. — L,  S.  ' 

11438.— Younfir  Primulas. 
that  they  are  Chinese  Primulas, 
soon  as  they  have  formed  the  second  lew  m 
the  seed  leaves,  prick  them  out  shoot  n*  P* 
^2i^^-in.  pot,  use  fine,  rather  rich  sandy 
composed  ,  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
ihWMkSIJ  l>rs^  the  pots  well.  Keep  the« 
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%  cold  frame  after  this  near  the  glass.  They 
do  not  grow  very  fast  at  first,  and  require  some 
■^SBce,  Shade  lightly  from  hot  sunshine, 
rtot  the  plants  on  as  they  require  it.  They  will 
lower  well  in  5-in.  pots. — J.  D.  E. 

11429. — Disease  in  Pelarafoninms. — 
The  disease  alluded  to  is  called  “spot,”  and  is 
valued  sometimes  by  over  watering,  at  other 
times  from  want  of  fresh  air.  " 
ooUections  do  not  suficr  from  it. 
jj^'e  the  Pelargonium  requires 
well  drained,  and  that  ti 
iweet,  turfy  loam,  with 


in  perfect  health  in  an  ordinary  house  in  a 
town,  he  is  fit  only  to  be  trusted  with  those 

filants  which  are  constructed  with  string, 
^ther,  or  cast-iron.  Those,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  coat  of  paint,  will  stand  almost  an3rthing ; 
but  without  the  paint  they  are  not  so  lasti^ 
as  a  Chamierops  Palm.  A  good  house  plant  is 
the  common  garden  Yucca,  this  being  quite  as 
handsome  and  more  hardy  than  any  Draciena ; 
probably  more  so  than  the  Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata,  but  it  has  not  the  character  and 
beauty  of  a  Palm,  and  is  therefore  inferior. — 
Thos.  Fletchkr,  IVarrington. 


Well-managed 
In  the  first 
that  the  pots  be 
9  material  be  good, 
some  decayed  cow 
manure,  ana  leaf  mould  added  to  it ;  also  some 
hreken  charcoal  may  do  good,  and  can  do  no 
harm.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and 
a^il  air  freely,  but  avoid  exposure  to  cold  east 
wii^a  The  disease  does  not  usually  appear 
until  the  cold  damp  days  of  autumn  or  winter. 
Use  rain-water,  not  colder  than  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  and  do  not  apply  it  too  freely  in 
winter.  They  may  not  require  water  oftener 
than  once  in  ten  days.  Keep  the  plants  quite 
free  from  green  fly,  by  fumigating  them  once  a 
month  at  least. — J.  D.  E. 

11420. — Plants  for  shady  house. — 
Nearly  all  greenhouse  flowering  plants  delight  in 
j^^tT  of  light  and  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air  ;  but 
Camellias  would  do  well  in  such  a  house  as 
jooit,  and  the  beautiful  greenhouse  climbers 
Lapageria  alba  and  Rosea  would  also  succeed. 
All  the  British  and  North  American  Ferns  would 
succeed.  A  list  of  varieties  and  species  was 
giTcn  in  G.4RDENIKO  8  few  weeks  ago. 
CameUiss  do  well  planted  out.  — J.  D.  E. 

11420. — Plants  for  shady  houses. — You 
can  hare  Ferns,  Veronicas,  Escallonias,  and 
hardy  Geraniums  in  your  shady  house,  and 
plant  in  the  soil  or  in  boxes  Primroses  of  all 
sorts,  Forget-me- Note,  Violets,  and  all  varieties 
fif  Daffodili.— M.  C.,  Dublin. 

11417.— Gum  on  Oamellia  leaves.— The 
gumnw  substance  is  what  is  called  honey  dew, 
by  scale  on  the  wood.  Several  high 
authoiities  have  stated  that  honey  dew  is  formed 
imetunes  without  any  insect  agency  ;  but  most 
Ukelv  you  will  find  scale  on  the  wood,  or  aphis 
#n  plants  over  head.  In  either  case  the  only 
wav  to  get  nd  of  it  is  by  sponging  the  leaves 
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AN  ARTIST’S  BOUQUET. 

Haxs  Makart,  a  celebrated  painter  at  Vienna, 
first  arranged  the  bouquet  of  which  the  annexed 
is  an  illustration  for  liis  studio  r— It  is  composed 
of  Palm  leaves  “  Pha?nix  dactilifora”  and  P. 
tenuis,  “Chamarops  humilis  ”  and  arl>orca; 
“  Latauia  borbonica  ”  being  also  suiUblc  for  the 


Birds  and  Peas. 


-  -I  have 

tried  at  least  a  doren  different  contrivances  for 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  house  smrrow  in 
the  kitchen  garden  of  a  suburban  villa ;  but  I 


An  Artist’s  Bouquet. 


purpose)  of  flowering  stems  of  “  Gy nerium  have  found  them  all —paraffin  oil,  red  lead,  twigs 
argenteum,”  the  common  Blue  Thistle  and  papers  suspended  from  strings,  networks  of 

Grasses.  _  thread,  and  even  garden  netting — perfectly  use- 

.  ^  This  spring,  three  days  after  the  peas 

Plants  for  room  culture. — Your  corre-  were  sown,  the  sparrows  ha<l  holes  dug  all  along 
spondent,  “  K.  K.,”  April  19th,  states  that  he  the  rows,  to  discover,  no  doubt,  if  the  peas 
has  tried  Palms  without  success.  It  is  quite  were  sufficiently  soft  yet  to  suit  their  taste, 
evident  that  he  has  never  tried  any  of  the  Binllime  was  suggested  as  a  cure,  but  its  proper 
varieties  of  Chamserops.  We  have  grown  these  application  seemed  at  first  so  difficult,  and  the 
in  ordinary  living  rooms  where  gas  and  fire  are  trouble  connected  with  handling  it  so  great,  that 
constantly  used  for  the  lost  twenty  years,  and  Iop  awhile  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  ever  being  able 
we  have  now  one  splendid  specimen  which  has  turn  it  to  account.  However,  being  desirous 
stood  this  treatment  for  the  whole  time,  and  is  of  trying  the  experiment,  although  without  any 
at  the  time  of  writing  in  perfect  health  and  very  definite  idea  of  how  to  proceed,  I  got  six- 
foliage,  after  being  in  on  entrance  hall  lighted  pennyworth  of  birdlime  from  the  chemist’s  shop 
with  gas  for  the  last  eight  months.  It  has  just  m  a  ointment  box.  To  guani  the  hands  from 
been  removed  to  another  position  to  make  way  the  disagreeable  stickini-ss  of  the  article,  I 
or  for  a  larger  specimen  of  Chamaerops  Excelsa,  wrapped  round  the  side  of  the  box  a  piece  of 
lia  which  is  about  7  feet  high,  and  which  stands  clean  thick  paper,  and  then  opened  the  top  of 
a  warm  equally  severe  treatment.  There  are  many  it  with  an  old,  rusty,  narrow-pointed  chisel.  I 
Palms  which  will  certainly  fail  sooner  or  later,  found  that  after  a  little  practiee,  by  dipping  the 
tut  you  and  amongst  these  may  be  mentionetl  Cocos  point  of  the  chisel  into  the  binllime,  I  could 
A  gowl  Weddelliana,  Areca  lutea,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  take  out  any  quantity  I  chose,  coiled  round  the 
ron.  Pt^jptania  l^n«nu"rv ;  but  after  twenty  years’  ex-  end  ^ftjtoiEhis^e^Very  much  as  treacle  can  be 

V  ^^»t  with- 

^  keep  any  of  the  Cham.;  iqls'i  Ibakf  'nSJk-  aygai^ii^  ^  either  my  hVnd? 


lim -Celandine. —If  it  is  the  Lesser 
vMfciimne  (Ranunculus  ficaria)  with  which 
K  H.  W.*8”  shrubbery  is  overrun,  I  am 
wraidtho  only  remedy  is  to  dig  up  the  plants 
J*  they  spp^r,  and  to  destroy  them  by  bum- 
J  examines  the  roots  he 

^nud  them  of  a  tuberous  nature,  not  unlike 
of  the  Dahlia.  They  have  an  extraordi- 
^^fity,  and  unless  actually  destroyed  are 
tare  to  grow  and  raread  to  an  alarming 
J*«nt.  I  have  been  much  troubled  by  them, 
treated  them  in  the  manner  de- 
gradually  getting  rid  of  them.— 

J*^-;-Tuberoua  Bofironlas.— Y’ou  may 
Begonias  for  bedding,  but  I  do  not 
them  equal  to  any  of  those  with  red 
flowers.  Y  .  .  .  _ 

if  you  have  a  _ 

Jl'^^^^^osition,  with  every  prospect  of  having 
^*»tpati 
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or  the  oatside  of  the  box.  I  then  cut  a  eroAll 
stiff  branchinff  twig  from  a  Hawthorn  tree,  and 
having  lopped  off  the  soft  ends,  I  applied  the 
point  of  the  chisel  to  the  bottom  of  the  twig 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  1  found  that  it  was 
not  at  all  dithcult  to  wind  a  continuous  thin 
string  of  the  birdlime  at  any  distance  1  chose, 
round  every  branch  of  the  twig  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  After  cutting  and  smearing  in  this 
manner  the  requisite  number  of  twigs,  1  laid 
them  along  one  of  the  rows  of  Peas.  The  next 
day  I  found  that  one  of  the  twigs  had  been 
moved  from  its  place,  and  that  a  hole  had  been 
scratched  in  the  ground  as  formerly.  The 
twig  was  immediately  replaced  and  the  hole 
fill^  up  and  levelled  over.  On  the  following 
day  two  twigs  were  removed  from  their  places, 
but  no  holes  had  been  scratched  in  the  ground, 
and  since  then  the  row  of  Peas  has  never  been 
disturbed  in  the  least  at  any  point,  and  the 
sparrows,  so  far  as  w'e  have  observed,  have ! 
never  ventured  nearer  it  than  the  respectful 
distance  of  about  4  feet.  No  doubt  those 
sparrows  which  had  acted  as  pioneers  in  re- 1 
moving  the  twigs  would  be  put  to  some  little 
inconvenience  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  as  the  i 
gentle  warning  was  probably  received  by  them 
on  the  tips  of  some  of  their  feathers,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  much  the  worse  for  it.  It  took 
about  htdf  an  hour,  and  about  the  tenth  part ' 
of  the  box  of  binllime  to  do  a  row  of  Peas  30 
feet  long,  and  I  do  not  think  this  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  great  an  expenditure  of  either  money 
or  time  and  trouble  for  a  small  garden  where 
the  vegetables  are  groMm  more  perhaps  for 
pleasure  and  recreation  than  for  profit.  The 
Radishes  and  Cresses  and  other  small  seeds  are 
protected  in  the  same  manner. — P.  R. 

-  I  have  found  birds  very  troublesome  to 

Peas  and  several  other  kinds  of  8ee<l8  and  tried  j 
many  remedies  to  keep  them  off,  but  find  black 
cotton  stretched  over  the  rows  (say  three  or 
four  lines  of  it)  has  a  certain  effect  of  keeping 
them  off.  Be  sure  to  put  black,  as  the  idea  is 
they  do  not  see  it  and  get  entangle<l.  For  Peas 
saved  for  seed,  run  round  and  round  the  Pea 
sticks  with  cotton,  and  no  birds  will  touch  the 
pods. — Hinry  White,  Wat£r%nghwry. 


I  and  one-fifth  of  leaf  mould,  in  which  all  quick- 
ffrowing  plants  of  this  description  root  freely. 

I  Late  herlMceous  Calceolarias  will  now  be  coming 
into  bloom.  See  that  these  are  free  from  aphides, 
or  every  flower  will  be  crippled.  These  are 
gross-fei^ing  plants  and  (lelight  in  manure 
water,  bearing  it  stronger  than  many  plants. 
Kalosanthcs,  which  are  easily  fi^wn  and  are 
excellent  decorative  plants,  will  now  require 
sticks  and  ties  to  support  their  heavy  heads  of 
flower  that  are  fast  coming  to  maturity.  They 
are  subject  to  green-fly,  which  gets  into  the 

goints  of  the  shoots  and  completely  spoil  the 
owers,  but  are  not  easily  detected  in  these 
plants,  exce^  b^  the  yellow  hue  they  give  to 
the  leaves.  Dip  m  Tobskcco- water,  or  sm^e  any 
that  may  be  atlected.  I 


Flower  garden. 

Ahnuals. — Thin  out  early-sown  annuals  ;  the 
real  merit  of  many  beautiful  annuals  are  rarely 
seen  throuch  being  often  sown  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  under  the  drip,  shade,  and  impoverishing 


places,  under  the  drip,  shade,  and  impoverishing 
influence  of  the  roots  of  deciduous  trees.  Il 
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Glaashouses. 

The  earliest  started  Epacrises  and  soft- 
wooded  Ericas  should  now  ^  removed  to  a  cool 
pit,  where  they  will  enjoy  the  morning  sun  up 
to  10  a.m.  Syringe  them  freely  during  bright 
weather,  and  damp  the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
pit  frequently,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
cool  and  moist.  Elarly-forced  Azaleas  that  have 
made  good  growth,  and  that  are  now  set  with 
bloom,  must  oe  gradually  inured  to  cool  treat¬ 
ment,  preparatory  to  oeing  removed  to  shady 
positions  outside.  A  few  of  each  kind  of  the 
hardier  fine-foliaged  plants  should  now  be  potted 
on  for  conservatory  decoration  at  the  end  of 
the  summer.  The  Wt  for  this  puqx>se  are  Zea 

1'aponica  varie^ata,  Arundo  Donax  variegata, 
^erdinanda  enunens,  Melianthus  major,  Ricinus 
Oibsoni,  &c.  Give  them  a  liberal  rootrun  in 
rich  fibrous  compost,  and  abundant  supplies  of 
water.  A  deep,  cool  pit  will  be  the  most  suit¬ 
able  place  in  which  to  grow  them  during  the 
earlier  summer  months.  A  good  sowing  of 
dwarf  Scabious  should  now  be  made  in  sVin- 
pots.  After  sowing,  place  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  gradually  mure  the  young  seedlings 
w'ben  up  to  full  exposure  during  the  summer. 
Plunge  the  pots,  when  outside,  and  never  allow 
them  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 


perchance,  they  happen  to  get  an  open  situation, 
where  they  might  have  a  chance  of  showing 
their  true  character,  they  are  too  often  allowed 
only  a  fourth  of  the  room  they  require.  Let 
every  species  and  variety  have  enough  room  to 
grow  to  its  full  natural  size,  by  which  means 
the  flowers  will  individually  be  much  larger, 
and  the  duration  of  the  plants  flowering  will  be 
considerably  extended.  Finish  the  sowing  of  all 
kinds  of  annuals  in  positions  where  they 
are  to  flower,  and  let  any  biennials,  such  as 
Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves, 
Dianthus,  Myosotis,  Ac. ,  in  seed  beds  be  picked 
off  in  nursery  beds  as  soon  as  strong  enough  to 
handle.  Any  Gladiolus  bulbs  or  Dahlia  roots 
not  yet  planted  should  be  attended  to  without 
delay.  The  miniature  Iwuquet  or  Pompone 
Dahlias  are  very  pretty  fur  l)e<l8  or  l)oruer8, 
and  also  for  furnishing  cut  flowers.  The  old 
blue  Salvia  patens,  too,  should  not  be  neglected; 
it  makes  a  beautiful  b^  mixed  with  the  straw- 
coloured  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.  The  main 
stock  of  Calceolarias  may  now  be  put  out. 

Flower  bkd.s. — Where  flower  beds  are  filled 
in  winter  with  dwarf  shrubs,  it  is  advisable  to 
let  the  edgings  consist  as  much  of  hardy  plants 
as  possible,  in  order  that  as  the  tender  plants 
get  cut  by  frosts  they  may  bo  gradually  replaced 
by  weather-proof  subjects.  In  this  way  a 
general  simultaneous  clearance,  the  bane  of 
modem  flower  gardening,  is  avoided,  and  a 
gradual  transition  of  floral  or  leaf  beauty  from 
season  to  season  is  the  result.  What  are  known 
as  sub-tropical  plants  are  generally  somewhat 
tender,  and  their  planting  may  with  advantage 
be  deferred  for  a  short  time  ;  if  possible,  the  site 
selected  for  them  should  be  somewhat  sheltered, 
as  they  consist  principally  of  species  with  large 
and  ornamental  leaves,  which  are  apt  to  bo  dis¬ 
figured  if  exposed  too  early  to  cold  and  bois¬ 
terous  winds.  Such  plants  should  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  when  planted,  and  should  have 
been  gradually  inured  to  exposure  in  the  open 
air.  They  should  bo  planted  in  beds  of  rich 
or  highly-manured  soil,  and  should  be  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  water  during  dry  weather, 
in  Older  to  induce  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  de¬ 
velopment  of  foliage,  which  constitutes  their 
chief  beauty. 


Show  and  Fancy  Pslarooniums  will  now  be 
fast  pushing  up  their  flowers,  and  will  be 
assists  by  clear  manure  water.  For  home 
decoration  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable 
to  tie  them  out  so  regularly  as  when  they  are 
intended  for  exhibition ;  use  only  suflicient 
sticks  and  ties  to  support  the  plants  and  prevent 
them  having  an  untidy  appearance.  For 
summer  and  autumn  decoration  nothing  is  more 
useful  for  greenhouses  than  the  zonal  varieties 
of  Pelarmniums.  Keep  these  near  the  glass  so 
as  to  induce  short,  stout  growth,  ami  do  not 
allow  them  to  become  exhausted  with  flowering 
at  the  present  time,  as  they  will  be  much  more 
useful  after  the  show  and  fancy^^sosts  are  over. 
Pot  on  young  plants  of  BalsanM, 
soil  well  snrioh^  with  a  good  sprfasUung  of 


chief  beauty. 

CLiMBBRi). — These  should  be  pruned,  cleaned, 
nailed,  and  mulched.  With  very  little  care  or 
trouble,  walls  and  fences  in  towns  might  l)e 
made  extremely  pleasing  to  the  eye  during 
summer.  Few  really  good  evergreens  are 
available  for  the  purpose ;  one,  however, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  used  is  the  Euonymus ; 
this  is  a  most  excellent  subject  for  covering 
walls  ;  it  grows  freely  and  withstands  smoke. 
Some  of  the  shrubbery  Honeysuckles  may  also 
be  made  available  for  the  same  purpose,  espe¬ 
cially  on  open  fences,  and  when  mixed  with 
Roses  the  effect  is  strikingly  pretty.  Climbing 
Convolvuluses  and  Nasturtiums  will  also  assist 
in  1)eautifying  unsightly  structures,  whilst  in 
out-of-the-way  corners  Scarlet  Runner  Beans 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Lawn.«i. — Grass  should  be  rolled  about  three 
days  before  it  is  mown,  and  again  directly  after¬ 
wards  :  e<lgcs  of  beds  and  verges  should  l)e 
neatly  clipped  with  shears  or  cut  with  the  edg¬ 
ing  iron.  Any  subsidence  in  newly-made  plots 
l^uld  be  at  once  remedied.  In  every  case 
were  it  is  necessary  to  lift  oiid  relay  turf,  im¬ 


mediately  it  is  down  it  should  be  thickly  oorer*! 
with  fine  rich  soil ;  the  unsightliness  of  thia  k 
a  Itm  days  will  be  amply  rewarded  hy  tbeGiw 
being  saved  from  burning,  and  by  its  beconui^ 
CTeen  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  irb«a  it  ■ 
left  bare,  as  is  too  often  the  case  ;  moreover,  a 
fills  up  any  insterstices  which  may  be  left,  tsi 
acts  as  a  fertiliser.  It  is  also  advissbk  to 
sow  about  two  bushels  of  seed  of  fine  lawn  Gras 
per  acre  at  the  same  time,  lightly  raking  ortr 
the  surface  ;  it  may  then  be  left  for  a  few  dsp 
raked  over  again,  and  thoroughly  rolled ;  tlm 
treated  a  good  lawn  may  be  formed  even  iadrj 
weather. 


Roses. — On  high  walls,  where  the  lyrinp 
cannot  be  effecUudly  used  on  Roses,  the  gsrde 
engine  should  be  regularly  employed,  aertr 
allowing  insects  to  get  ahead.  In  additioo  to 
this,  the  roots  should  be  well  supplied  viii 
stimulants.  Roses  on  the  walls  of  dwelliz^ 
have  often  a  very  limited  extent  of  borderspsce 
that  admits  of  being  dug  and  manured ;  cob 
sequently,  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  all  tlutii 
possible  to  invigorate  them.  They  are  extremer 
fond  of  manure  water,  and  will  bear  it  applai 
stronger  than  many  plants,  an<l  in  no  situstxi 
can  it  be  used  with  better  effect  than  to  tad 
plants  as  here  described.  By  liberal  spplia 
t'ons  of  it,  and  keeping  the  heads  of  the  photi 
clean  in  the  way  recommended,  Roses  on  vflii 
can  be  kept  so  as  to  maintain  a  healthy  sppeir 
ance,  with  a  succession  of  flowers,  until 
autumn. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — Late  Vines  will  now  or  shortly  U 
in  flower,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  snrt, 
frequently  tap  the  rods  with  the  hand,  in  order 
to  disperse  the  pollen.  Muscat  Hsmbuig:, 
Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  LmIt 
Downes,  if  gone  over  separately  with  s  csoelV 
hair  pencil  charge<l  with  pollen  from  otk: 
varieties  will  not  only  set  more  freely,  but  rH 
swell  more  evenly.  Take  off  all  superflsoc) 
bunches  before  they  are  in  flower  ;  wluff  arelifl ' 
will  set  more  freely,  and  the  laterals  should  bIm 
be  stopped  at  the  same  time,  as  growth  shooli 
continue  unrestricted  at  the  time  of  floweho: 
If  the  borders  be  in  anv  way  dry,  water  liberili/ 
with  warm  water.  Grapes  colouring  sboil- 
have  free  ventilation  during  all  westhen,  bsI 
if  dull  fires  must  be  kept  np,  high  night  tea 
peratures  should  be  avoided.  If  there  be  uj 
danger  of  the  border  getting  dry,  do  not  scrap  | 
to  water,  even  though  the  Grapes  are  rip*, 
such  watering  will  not  harm  them  if  sbawlxih'^ 
of  air  be  afterwards  given  to  cany  off  eiosa’t 
moisture.  Outside  borders  that  have  been  arti 
ficiallv  protected  should  now  have  the  crnTfisi 
material  removed,  the  soil  pointed  over,  isd  ta 
prevent  cracking,  a  coating  2  in.  thick  of  hon« 
manure  should  m  applied.  Where  shutters^ 
other  water-tight  coverings  have  been  usk 
watering  may  oe  requisite  ;  therefore  the  bor¬ 
ders  should  ^  examined,  for,  though  the  prw^ 
crop  may  have  finished  perfectly,  it  shouU  w 
remembered  that  next  season's  fruit  U,  *>  *• 
speak,  manufactured  this  season  ;  and  if 
be  any  look  of  water  now  the  consequenc«  ^ 
be  apparent  enough  next  season,  inssniucb  « 
tendnl-like  “  ahowi”  will  be  produced  is  Iks® 
well-developed  ones. 


Outdoor  Fruit. 

Strawdkrrirs  will  soon  be  in  fuUblosJO^ 
and  should  be  mulched  and,  if  dry, 
forthwith,  as  a  severe  check  from  drought  stW 
proseut  critical  stage  would  render  the  blos^*^ 
aboirtive.  If  for  exhibition  or  any  other 
purpose  extra  fine  fruit  be  desii^,  the 
stems  ought  to  be  thinned  out  now, 
fruit  also  as  soon  as  set.  Make  new 
with  the  plants  that  have  been  forced, 
mode  of  renewing  beds  we  have  practiseii 
years,  and  by  it  liave  invariably  hadfio^*® 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  the  following  year. 
are  allowed  to  remain  a  second  year  only.  ** 
as  soon  as  they  have  fruited  are 
else  spaded  off,  and  the  ground  cropped  ^ 
Broccoli.  Deep  trenching  and  high 
plenty  of  space — 30  in.  from  plant  to 
way— firm  planting,  and  al^ndant  wppjjj 
water  are  the  es.sontials  of  good  culture.  V  j 
planting  out  loosen  the  matted  roots  Yitn 
olunt  stick,  and  pick  off  all  old  fruit  “ 


Insect  pests, — As  a  preventive  a^inst 
D  Cherry  Irteft  syringe  once  a  wcok  with 
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dll ;  bat  if  a  lodgment  of  black  aphis — the 
^  difficult  to  destroy — has  been  m^e,  more 
ilical  measures  will  be  necessary ;  in  such 
»e  Tobacco-water  or  Tobacco-powder  will 
ore  the  more  effective  means  of  riddance, 
‘een-lly  is  never  difficult  to  destroy,  and  but 
rely  puts  in  an  appearance  if  the  trees  are 
casioually  syringed  with  soapy  water.  Other 
sect  pests  that  are  likely  now  to  be  trouble- 
me  are  the  Apricot  gmh  and  Gooseberry 
terpillar  ;  for  the  former  there  is  virtually  no 
medy  except  to  pick  them  off,  or  destroy  them 
•  pinching  the  leaf  in  which  they  wrap  them- 
Ives;  and  for  the  latter  fresh  slaked  lime 
crinkled  thinly  over  the  bushes,  and  more 
dckly  on  the  ground,  soon  expels  them. 

Wall  fruit  treks. — The  disbudding  of 
eaches  and  Nectarines  should  now  be  com- 
leted ;  blistered  leaves  and  badly  blighted 
loots  should  be  picked  off,  and  the  others  laid 
i  with  Hazel  or  Privet  twigs,  secured  by  the 
‘aining  wires  or  between  the  branches.  The 
de,  or  what  are  generally  called  sub-laterals, 
f  the  new  shoots  should  be  persistently  stopped 
7  pinching,  and  the  same  must  be  done  in  the 
ise  of  any  main  shoots  that  are  taking  the  lead 


be  lined  out  into  Celery  trenohes  or  be  dug  or 
trenched,  according  as  it  is  recj[uired  for  the 
forthcoming  crop. 

Vbqetablk  Marrows. — If  the  weather  be 
warm  Vegetable  Marrows  may  now  be  put  out 
in  the  open  ground.  See  that  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  prepared  by  gradual  hardening  in  a 
cold  frame,  with  plenty  of  air  previously,  or 
they  will  be  some  time  before  they  make  any 
progress.  If  hand-lights  can  be  placed  over 
them  for  a  fortnight  it  will  much  accelerate  their 
growth,  tilting  them  at  the  opposite  side  from 
which  the  wind  blows  in  the  daytime,  and 
closing  down  at  night.  The  ground  should  be  { 
made  very  rich  for  (mick,  rank-growing  plants  | 
of  this  description,  ^w  more  seed  in  a  hotbed  | 
or  greenhouse  for  planting  out  next  month. 

Tomatoes  should  now  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  with  plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  so  as  ' 
to  have  them  well  hardened  l^fore  planting  ;  | 
where  they  are  turned  out  whilst  in  a  tender 
state,  even  if  the  ensuing  weather  be  fine,  they  I 
frequently  remain  dormant  for  two  or  three  I 
weeks,  which  seriously  interferes  with  the 
quantity  of  produce,  as  if  the  growth  be  at  all ' 


enough.  As  soon  as  the  surface  gets  sufficiently 
dry,  ply  the  hoe  on  all  vacant  spaces  ;  not 
only  is  this  disturbance  of  the  soil  desirable  for 
the  destruction  of  weeds,  but  it  is  also  a  means 
of  helping  the  ground  to  retain  its  moisture — 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  dry  situations. 
Thin  out  the  early  crops  of  Spinach,  leaving 
the  plants  6  in.  apart. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

OUTDOOR  GRAPE  VINES. 

At  a  time  when  the  Phylloxera  has  done  and 
is  doing  so  much  damage  in  vineyards,  tlio 
following  account  of  a  Chasselas  de  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  (Royal  Muscadine)  V'ine,  at  Roche-sur- 
Yon,  whose  fertility  has  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  many  cultivatiors,  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  interest.  It  belongs  to  a  shoemaker,  who 
has  furnished  the  following  piirticulars  concern¬ 
ing  it.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
illustration,  taken  from  a  photograph,  it  is 
planted  in  the  pathway  in  front  of  the  house  ; 
the  surface  soil  near  the  stem  is  dug  up  twice  a 
year  and  mulched  with  horse  manure.  All  the 


Prolific  Outdoor  Vine  at  Rooho-Bur-Vou. 


it  the  risk  of  an  uneven  development  of  wood 
aver  all  Mrtions  of  the  tree.  Well-trained 
Plamgand  Pears  are  also  ready  for  pinchi^, 
but  tiM  foliage  affords  such  excellent  protection 
to  fruit  that,  pending  the  uncertainty  of  the 
wester,  it  will  be  u^irable  to  stop  but  few, 
tad  remove  but  little  of  the  breast-wood  at 
pr«j*ent  ;io  a  few  of  the  more  forward  only  should 
y«l  be  operated  on.  A  good  washing  w’ith  the 
finlen  engine  would  do  immense  good  by  re¬ 
moving  the  remains  of  flowers  and  common 
■piders’  Webs. 

VegretabloB. 

Potato  jplantii^  and  seed  sowing,  such  as 
vMTots,  Beet,  Broccoli,  and  winter  greens 
imerally,  if  not  yet  done,  should  have  early 
Ration,  as  should  also  the  sowing  of  French 
Scarlet  Runners ;  the  latter  should 
Kiown  in  shallow  trenches,  to  admit  of  liberal 
^terings  in  the  event  of  drought  setting  in. 
AW!  eanieat  sown  Spinach  ou^ht  now  to  to  fit 
^  ptber ;  therefore  the  remains  of  the  winter 
Ppwsch  may  be  dug  or  trenched  in,  when  the 
Ijpottsd  ^  be  suitable  for  Beet,  Peas,  Broccoli, 
^  Uoliflowers.  In  order  that  no  unnecessary 
J'tiDuirtion  of  the  soil-  may  take  place,  the  olfi, 
ji  0^  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kales,  or  Broeqj^ 
i  I  be  cleared  off  as  soon  aa  the  prodm 

sad  as  soon  as  practicable  let  the  groui 


checked,  most  of  the  warm  weather  is  over 
before  the  first  fruits  are  ripe. 

Late  Peas. — Peas  for  late  use  should  now 
be  sown,  the  most  open  position  in  the  garden 
should  be  chosen,  and  if  the  rows  are  at  long 
distances — say  38  ft.  apart— with  the  intervals 
occupied  by  some  low-CTowing  crop,  a  better 
chance  will  be  afforded  them  of  being  benefited 
Iw  the  wind,  which  is  unfavourable  to  mildew. 
The  ground  should  be  well  and  deeply  manured, 
so  that  the  roots  may  have  plenty  to  sustain 
them  through  intervals  of  dry  weather ;  they 
should  also  be  sown  thinly.  Any  approved 
tall  kind,  such  as  Emperor  of  the  Marrows  or 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  will  be  found  to  succeed  the 
best. 

The  earliest  sown  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages 
will  shortly  be  large  enough  for  planting  out. 
If  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  at  all 
dry,  give  a  good  soaking  before  taking  them  up, 
by  which  means  they  will  lift  with  plenty  of 
roots,  and  receive  proportionately  little  check. 

Early  Turnips  will  now  require  thinning,  also 
Carrots,  as  soon  as  those  are  strong  enough  in 
the  tops  to  draw.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule 


which  requires  thinning  is  bene- 
^ng  done  as  soon  as  the  plants 
iVogh  to  handle.  Early 
it  the  first  thinning,  will  have  s^to 


previous  year’s  wood  is  spurred  in  as  closely  as 
issible,  an  operation  which  is  jwrformod 
itween  the  let  and  15th  of  April.  The  new 
shoots  are  stopped  at  the  second  leaf  from  the 
base,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year  all  tho 
shoots  which  grow  too  largo  are  taken  off,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  rob  the  fruit.  Thus 
managed,  in  1^2  this  Vine  yielded  2,115  fairly- 
sized  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  in  order  to  cn 
courage  so  heavy  a  crop  to  ripen  early,  a  good 
many  of  the  surplus  leaves  an«l  shoots  are  taken 
off  in  July,  so  as  to  expose  the  bunches  more 
directly  to  sun  heat. 


The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar.— I  am 
often  a,8ked  what  I  do  to  destroy  this  nest,  and 
do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  early 
attention  to  the  trees  may  prevent  all  need  of 
gishurst  or  other  like  applications.  It  is  a 
very  common  fault  of  elementary  works  to  tell 
us  what  to  do  without  informing  us  how  to  do 
it ;  and  many  gardening  books  speak  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  destroying  the  c^gs,  but  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  direction  for  finding 
them.  But  this  is  easily  done  as  soon  as  the 
young  ca^rpiJIars,  make  their  escape.  Very 
shortly,  if  thB  MrOaiber  becomes  warm,  on  look- 
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perforated  by  lines  of  pinholes  very  similar 
to  those  on  postage  stamps,  but  perhaps  better 
made ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  these 


made ;  ami  it  will  be  noticed  that  these 
lines  of  perforations  run  alongside  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves.  On  turning  the  leaves  over,  it  will 
be  found  that  every  little  hole  has  its  minute 
caterpillar  busily  eating  its  wav  through  the 
leaf,  while  close  by,  under  the  rib  itself,  will  be 
found  the  egg  whence  it  has  escape<l,  with  pro* 
l>ably  many  more  yet  entire  ;  ancl  if  the  branch 
on  which  the  perforated  leaf  is  found  is  turned 
up,  eggs  will  probably  be  found  on  other  leaves 
also,  the  numlier  of  eggs  on  a  leaf  varying  from 
a  dozen  to  thirty  or  forty.  When  I  first  noticed 
those  leaves,  aliout  three  years  ago,  I  pickeilofT, 
with  the  aid  of  young  eyes  ami  fingers,  in  two 
days,  over  400  of  them.  Since  then  we  have 
had  no  such  severe  attack  as  this,  but  there  has 
been  no  year  in  which  I  have  not  destroyed 
many  leaves  ;  sometimes,  however,  so  clearing 
the  trees  that  1  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
specimen  to  show  a  friend.  Of  course  the  trees 
will  w'ant  frequent  watching,  but  the  work  is 
clean  and  easy,  and  with  gloved  hands  ladies  can 
do  it  easily,  and  sharp-eyed  children  even  lietter 
still.  On  rav  showing  a  friend  one  of  these 
leaves,  he  said,  *'  Well,  if  I  find  any  such  in  my 
garden  I  will  soon  get  rid  of  them  and  on  mv 
asking  how,  he  replied,  “  By  bribery.  I  will 
offer  my  children  a  trifle  for  every  score  of 
leaves  they  bring  me,  and  I  shall  soon  have 
none  left.**  It  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
advantages  of  having  Gooseberries  as  pyramids, 
a  plan  1  have  adopted  with  all  cuttings  for 
many  years,  that  from  their  standing  so  high 
from  the  ground,  and  having  no  undergrowth, 
they  are  less  liable  to  caterpUlars  than  those 
left  untrimmed,  and  that  when  attacked  the 
infected  leaves  are  easily  found.  Can  any 
readers  confirm  an  impression  I  have  that  Blaca 
Currant  trees  have  a  protective  power  over 
Gooseberries  standing  next  to  them  ?  We  know 
that  the  fly  will  attack  Red  or  White  Currants 
but  will  not  touch  Black  Currants,  and  I  fancy 
that  the  strong  smell  of  the  latter  drives  them 
from  neighbouring  trees — certainly  two  of  my 
trees  so  place<l  h^ve  been  singularly  free  from 
caterpillars.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
matter  by  an  American  gentleman,  who  saw 
that  a  bed  of  Cabbages  showed  evidence  of  the 
caterpillar  with  the  exertion  of  one  row  which 
stood  next  to  a  bed  of  Uarrots,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  immunity  was  duo  to  the 
smell  of  the  Carrots,  adding  that  in  America, 
where  Tomatoes  were  grown  as  bushes,  it  was 
usual  to  plant  them  among  Cabbases  from  a 
belief  in  their  protective  power. — W.  M.  C., 
CLa  Ion. 

11416.— Heat  for  Melons.— A  width  of 
2  feet  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  Melon  bed. 
The  rubble  should  be  about  6  inches  higher 
than  the  arrangement  of  pipes  for  bottom  heat, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  about  18  inches  of 
soil  over  the  rubble.  Before  putting  the  soil 
in  the  house,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  some  turf 
about  3  inches  thick  and  lay  it  over  the 
drainage,  with  the  grass  side  downwards.  It 
is  a  go^  plan  to  have  the  beds  as  much  as  5 
feet  wide,  if  there  is  much  propagating  or 
seedling  raising  to  be  done  early  m  the  year. 
You  can  then  put  in  2  feet  of  compost  for 
the  Melons,  and  the  3  feet  spi^  may  be 
filled  with  fermenting  material.  The  heat  from 
this  pushes  on  the  young  Melon  plants  more 
rapidly.  If  fermenting  stable  manure  is  used, 
the  rank  steam  must  be  first  thrown  off  by 
evaporation  before  it  is  taken  into  the  house. — 
J.  D.  E. 


-  Apply  Thomson’s  styptic  to  the  wounds  new  and  strikingly  beautiful  varieties.  C 

as  soon  as  the  Vines  are  pruned.  If  you  tlolay  named  atro-purpurea  has  flowers  of  the  rich 
this  until  the  bleeding  begins  it  will  be  very  crimson  imaginable,  many  shades  deeper  th 
difficult  to  stop  it  A  lengthened  experience  the  colour  of  the  ordinary  kind-  .\notA* 
confirms  the  impression  that  bleeding  docs  not  called  coccinca,  is  of  a  glowing  cherry 
materially  injure  the  Vines.  It  might  probably  distinct  from  any  other,  and  a  most 
cause  the  Vines  to  be  a  few  days  later  in  start-  colour.  Then  there  is  the  snow-white  nov 
ing  ;  but  even  this  is  of  considerable  importance,  nivalis,  which  differs  from  the  old  white  Ttrit 
and  it  is  as  well  to  prune  the  Vinos  as  soon  as  in  its  flowers  being  without  the  faintest 
the  leaves  and  fruit  are  removed,  which  will  tion  of  colour.  These  are  most  valnaUe 


allow  the  wounds  to  dry  up,  and  bleeding  will  tions  to  hardy  shrubs,  and  if  properly 

_ A  A-1.  „  _  T  T\  T.’  I _ 1.1  1 _  _  £! _  T  *1 _ _ _ 


not  take  place. — J.  D.  K. 

-  Gunpowder  will  stop  the  bleeding. — 

J.  G. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


w*onld  have  a  fine  effect.  Lake  most  otl 
flowering  shrubs,  the  Japanese  Quince  abb;/ 
Iteing  crammed  into  a  crowde<l  shrubbery,  u 
too  often  is.  A  group  of  these  l)eautl^T:J 
coloureil  varieties,  placed  in  an  oi>en  positioa 
a  lawn  or  on  a  sloping  liank,  W’itn  a  l^'kgr  i: 
of  some  evergreen  foliage  such  as  that 
Mahonia,  W’onld  form  at  this  season  an  uaa 


BERBERIS  DARWIM  AND  JAPONICA. 

Thksk  are  now  in  their  glory,  and  when  planted  monly  pretty  picture.  One  would  hxp 
in  suitable  soils  and  positions,  few  of  our  early  imagine  that  so  much  diversity  in  colour  eiij 
flowering  shrubs  can  surpass  or  even  match  in  the  old-fashioned  Japanese  Quince.  A 
them.  Both  thrive  best  in  good,  rich  loamy  soil,  collection  is  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  Veitch 
thoroughly  drained.  They  are  very  suitable  for  and  Son’s  Nursery  at  Coombe  Wood. 
plADtiM  in  the  mUed  .hrebbery,  a.  weU  u  in  Applee  as  ornamental  trees. -1 

eiceUent  covert  „„„  u  Mr.  Gioom,  »i 

andfo^  for  pbeaeante.  Jbey  alro  thn\e  re-  i,ave  coneideredthi*  question,  would  let  taku-. 
markably  well  when  planted  on  well-deromp^  ^pple  tree,  which  form  the  Urgeet  and  n. 

peat  bog  eepecmlly  B  Denvmi,  which  often  pictu;^uo  trees  when  fully  growl  Ism 
attains  a  Urge  sue.  and  praluces  great  quanti-  ^  ....  ^  , 


attaimi  a  Urge  sue.  and  proii aces  great  qu^ti-  thinling  of  their  quaU^  as  fmit  at  all,  1 
ties  of  flowers  and  fruit  If  protected  from  ^ap^n  to  be  g^l  kinds  as  weU  ss  p 

game  with  a  piece  of  netting,  the  seed  falU  to  fhV  better.  There  u  no  treesobeu 

the  ground  when  npe  and  produces  a  crop  of  ^  j  „ 

seedling  plants  without  any  trouble.  S^dlings  would  plant  it  for  the  sake  of 

^wever.  whether  self-sown  or  raised  m  a  s^  j,  „  inew  the  kinds  that  make 

bed,  should  be  planted  into  nursery  lines  when  -Wutv  of  bloom  .bonid  h.  s  . 


.a.  a  a  boauty  if  they  knew  the  kinds  that  make 

Should  be  Dlanted  into  nu_^7  lines  when  ^Beauty  of  bloom  should  be  s  ^ 

they  atUin  a  few  inches  in  height  allowmg  .idcration,  as  weU  L  size  and  form  of  tna 
plenty  of  room  for  development,  and  for  weed*  w  it  R 

mg  and  keeping  the  ground  in  proper  order.  a.a.  a.  waA 

When  one  year  in  these  lines,  the  stems  should  PomettyB  muoronata.  Wr^  me 
be  cut  over  in  spring  a  few  inches  above  the  sur-  ^  light  black,  p^ty,  sandy  sc^ 

face  of  the  ground  ;  by  this  means  they  will  pro*  m  all  directions  ;  it  u  oc 

duce  three  or  four  stems  in  the  place  of  the  one  with  crimson  bernes.  beedlingi  cor 

cut  down,  thus  making  fine  bushy  plants  either  '^.P  garden.  One  bed  of  it  i*  p» 

for  oniament  or  game  covert.  When  intended  having  a  white 

for  covert,  they  may  either  be  mixed  up  with  V*  bloom  c^mg  up  through  ito  br^ut 
others,  or  planted  in  the  form  of  groups  of  dif*  baiter  on  the  Pemettya  is  beautiful 
ferent  shapes  and  sizes,  each  of  which  should  be  red  stems  and  small  white  beU-shxf 

at  distances  of  some  60  yards  asunder.  But,  “Owers  spread  all  over  it — R. 

whether  planted  with  others,  er  in  groups,  care  - 

should  bo  taken  not  to  plant  this  Berberis  in  OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

stiff  clay  soil,  as  it  not  only  fails  to  grow,  but  _ 

often  die.  ^together  in  the  oooree  of  u  few  year.  SOWING  AND  RAISING  ANNUAU 
after  planting.  On  patches  of  stiff  clay,  how-  , 

ever,  the  Be^ris  Aquifolium grows  freely,  and,  again  come  round  v 

as  it  is  a  close  bushy  evergreen,  it  also  makes  most  annuals  should  sown,  and  as  the  sen 
excellent  covert.  I  have  likewise  used  B.  Dar*  require  very  different  treatment,  itmij 

wini  in  the  formation  of  ornamental  hedges,  for  ^  r^ke  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  imp 

which  it  is  well  suited  ;  likewise  for  training  on  ^  notice  such  as  are  most  deserr. 

old  walls  and  wooden  fences  where  it  U  desirable  cultivation,  m  order  that  those  who  voui 
to  form  a  screen  to  shut  out  unsightly  objects  ;  ^  grow  this  class  of  pUnts  may  know  viac 


Pemettyia  muoronata.— With  me 
grows  in  a  light  black,  peaty,  sandy  soil. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


SOWING  AND  RAISING  ANNUALS. 
The  time  of  year  has  again  come  round  v 


like  to  grow  this  class  of  plants  may  know  vLk 


and  as  it  is  a  rapid  grower  and  easily  trained  ^  select.  First  and  foremost  come 


and  kept  in  proper  trim,  it  is  admirably  adapted  The  Astebs. — Of  these  there  are  many  rtn 
for  such  purposes.  The  merits  of  B.  jamnica,  ties,  the  best  and  showiest  being  Tro&cti|| 
either  for  covert  or  ornament,  cannot  m  too  PoMiny-flowered,  the  blooms  of  which  are  s&perli 
highly  appreciated.  It  is  well  adapted  for  The  way  to  raise  these  and  other  annual  AiiUl 
planting  as  a  single  specimen  on  a  well-kept  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  or  pans  of 
lawn,  and  in  such  a  situation  it  generally  be*  finely  sifted  soil,  consisting  principally  of  Ir4 
comes  well  furnished  and  bushy  ;  it  may  also  be  mould,  and  to  get  them  to  germinate  resddf 
trained  with  a  single  stem  in  the  form  of  a  they  should  have  a  sheet  of  ^ass  laid  over  tl4j 
standard,  which  in  spring  produces  pretty  yellow  top,  and  the  boxes  or  pans  pla^  in  gentle  best 
flowers,  surrounded  by  flat  shining  leaves,  thus  when  the  plants  will  soon  show  themselves,  sal 
producing  a  striking  contrast,  vmich  is  in  no  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  it 
way  lessened  when  the  flowers  are  shctl,  and  will  be  necessair  to  prick  them  off  in  the  not 
their  place  filled  up  with  pretty  fruit,  consisting  kind  of  soil  in  a  frame  or  under  hand-lights,  froa 
of  large  berries  of  a  bluish  colour,  covered  with  whence  they  can  be  lifted  with  good  bslU  nd 
a  bloom  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  even  planted  out  in  the  open.  The  time  to  do  thh  ii 
equalled,  by  that  of  the  finest  black  Grapes,  during  a  dull  day,  immediately  after  a  shower, 
When  it  is  desirable  to  propagate  this  species,  as  then  they  do  not  flag,  but  take  fresh  root 
the  berries  should  be  protected  by  a  piece  of  hold  and  start  off  at  once.  To  grow  Asten  veB  > 
netting,  in  order  to  keep  birds  and  game  from  they  must  have  good  ground  that  has  1«®  ' 
eating  them  when  they  get  ripe.  My  practice  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manure<l,  so  that  thtf  i 
has  been  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  matured,  may  get  well  down  and  find  plenty  of  rich  food 
choosing  a  piece  of  well-pulverised  ground  in  a  to  teed  on. 

sheltered  place  in  the  nursery  for  the  purpose.  Zimhias.— Next  to  Asters.  Zinnias  are  pcrbipi 


-  The  pit  “  C.  H.  S.”  describes  is  best  as 

it  is  if  he  could  fill  the  pit  with  fermenting 
manure.  Put  turfy  loam  on  the  manure  ;  add 
plant  when  danger  of  burning  is  past.  The 
ailditional  heat  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
plants.— J.  E.  G. 

11446.— Vinee  bleedingr  — To  stop  this  I 
have  found  Thomson’s  styptic  an  unfailing 
remedy.  Directions  for  its  use  are  given  on  the 
label,  but  I  find  an  easy  and  effective  plan  is  to 
place  the  forefinger  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
to  tilt  it  up,  ana  rub  into  the  wound  the  stuff 
adhering  to  the  finger,  ropeatinz  this  once  or 
twice  at  the  same  operation.  I  do  not  so  dress 
tlie  cuts  made  at  the  general  pruning,  but  only 
such  as  actually  bleed  afterwards,  and  I  have 
never  faileil,  by  the  above  meausTSn  stopping 
such  bleeding  however^s^^^j^nni^ 


sheltered  place  in  the  nursery  for  the  purpose. 
It  should  be  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  lightly 


with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  in  winter,  should  the  specially  desirable,  as  their  flowers  arenotosly 
weather  be  severe,  the  young  plimts  will  require  very  full  and  well  formed,  but  they  areeietw* 
a  little  protection,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  cut  ingly  brilliant  and,  when  grown  m  masses,  si 
down  or  thrown  out  of  the  ground  altogether  they  should  be,  quite  dazzling,  producing  • 
by  hard  frost.  When  they  attain  a  height  of  striking  effect.  WTiere  they  do  best  U  iJ 
5  inches  or  6  inches  they  should  bo  planted  out  sheltered  positions,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  " 
into  nursery  lines,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  where,  if  planted  in  deep  rich  soil,  they  wil 
their  development ;  and  when  they  attain  a  remain  in  full  lieauty  till  cut  off  sod  destroyed 


to  feed  on. 

Zinnias. — Next  to  Asters,  Zinnias  are  pcrbiri 
most  deserving  of  notice,  and  the  double  kiodi 
specially  desirable,  as  their  flowers  are  not  oslf 


their  development ;  and  when  they  attain  a  remain  in  full  lieauty  till  cut  off  sod  destroyed 
height  of  10  inches  or  20  inches  they  may  be  by  the  frost.  The  way  to  raise  them  is  to  ro® 
«lanted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.— I  irj  he&t,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  u 
l^ydonia  (Pynie)  japoniccL  t)»e  Asters,  but.  as  the  Zinnias  ^  much  moil  1 

wm-knowii  liardy  shrub  there  arc  wiM  |  tender,  ih^  'to«riugs  should  noy  be  effected  tilJ 
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tnd  of  April,  nor  the  pl&nts  put  out  till  the 
I  or  fourth  week  in  May,  as  when  raised 
er,  or  exposed  before  the  season  mentioned, 
are  almost  sure  to  get  a  check,  from  which 
are  slow  in  recovering,  and  rarely  do  so  w*ell 
wards. 

txiKS. — These  are  likewise  remarkably 
•  y,  and  are  quite  indispensable,  as  not  only 
.hey  very  brilliant  and  varied  in  colour,  but 
load  the  air  w’ith  sweet  odours.  The  best 
to  manage  with  Stocks  is  to  sow  patches  or 
(  where  they  are  to  stand,  so  as  to  avoid 
splanting,  as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lift 
i  without  the  plants  feeling  the  removal,  and 
injured  thereby  on  account  of  their  having 
•w  tibrous  roots.  As  stocks  show  bloom 
f  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  single  from 
double,  and  to  pull  the  singles  out,  thus 
iog  the  beils  full  of  doubles,  which  when 
ther  in  masses  make  a  hue  show, 
ut  SALPIQL08S1S  Is  uext  to  1)6  commcnded, 
as  it  is  tender,  it  is  useless 
npting  its  cultivation  ex- 
in  tavourable  situations 
arm  soils,  whore,  if  plants 
can  be  so  accommodated, 
send  up  a  profusion  of 
ly  Lily  -  like  flowers,  as 
3il  in  shade  and  markings 
are  beautiful  to  look 
The  best  W’ay  of  getting 
Salpiglossis  in  beds  or 
ers  is  to  sow  thinly  in 
I  pots  and  plant  out  the 
or  second  week  in  June,  or 
.catter  seed  in  lino  earth 
re  the  plants  are  to  stand. 
top.®oLrM.s.  —  Both  the 
bing  and  dwarf  sections  of 
laxiluma  help  much  to  make 
ispUy,  the  first  named 
g  valuable  for  running  up 
stems  of  trees  and  clothing 
bare  branches,  or  for 
ring  fences  or  other  un- 
tly  objects,  which  they 

>  do,  and  robe  them  with 
ity.  All  that  is  necessary 

pop  the  seeds  in,  although 
is  saved  by  getting  the 
ts  up  in  pots,  and  then 
ting  them  out  in  a  little 
•arM  soil  to  give  them  a 
t.  The  Tom  Tnumb  kinds, 
which  there  are  several, 
e  fine  beds,  as  they  are 
compact,  and  bloom  with 
greatest  of  freedom. 

ULOX  Drummoxdi  obaxdi- 
lA. — This  is  a  choice  annual, 
e  deserving  a  place  in  any 
len  where  it  may  be  used 
er  in  lines  or  beds,  as  the 
it  is  compact  and  the  flowers 
arkably  showy  and  fine, 
jrow  it  well  light  rich  soil 
ccessary,  in  which  it  may 
•own  at  once,  or  raised  in 
i  or  pans,  and  planted  out 
r  on  in  the  season. 
wbet  Peas. — These  must 
be  forgotten,  as,  besides 
ag  BO  ornamental  in  the 
hs  of  borders  or  other  positions,  they  are 
nning  for  cutting,  a  purpose  for  which  they 
«|>ecially  adapted,  as  they  work  up  nicely  in 
qaets,  and  look  well  loose  in  vases.  A  neat 
good  way  of  growing  them  is  to  sow  in 
ches  and  give  them  a  few  tall  twiggy  sticks 
limb  on,  or  make  use  of  coarse  meshed  rabbit 
e  to  ran  round  in  a  circle  a  foot  or  so  across, 
rhich  they  will  cling  and  hold  themselves  up. 
loDETiAS. — Such  kinds  of  Godetia  as  Whit- 
1,  The  Bride,  Lady  Albemarle,  and  one  or 

>  others,  are  gorgeous,  as  they  have  flowers 
wst  as  large  and  showy  as  single  Tulips,  but 
re  retined,  as  the  petals  are  of  a  rich  satiny 
e.  Being  quite  hardy,  seed  may  be  sown  out 
y where  and  the  plants  thinned  freely,  so  as 
i®>pd  jplenty  of  room  for  them  to  spread  and 

Like  most  annuals,  Godetias  require  good 
■•L  and  the  more  open  and  deeper  it  is  the 
Iter  will  they  stand  drv  weather. 

L^j’^volvitlus  mauritanicus,  C.  minor  and  C. 

ate  all  handsome,  the  latter  being  very 
^  for  twining  up  standard  Roses,  and  the 
two  for  depending  from  rock  woirk  or  other 
jf^ted  positions,  where  the  striking  deep  blue 


of  C.  minor  shows  itself  off  to  great  advantage 
and  is  very  eflective. 

Nemophila  insiokis  is  also acharming annual, 
and  one  that  is  quite  unrivalled  for  the  richness 
and  great  wealth  of  its  blossoms,  w'hich  are  put 
forth  in  such  abundance  os  to  form  a  sheet  on  the 
ground. 

Centaurea  cvanus,  the  well-kuow*a  Corn¬ 
flower,  is  an  admirable  plant  to  grow  ;  it  should 
be  sown  in  quantity  for  cutting,  as  it  yields  a 
large  supply  of  light  elegant  blooms  till  late  in 
the  autumn. 

Chrtsantukmcms  Burridgeanum  and  Dun- 
netti  are  also  very  useful  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  likewise  for  Orders,  in  which  they  make  a 
fine  show.  8. 


SCENE  IN  A  GARDEN  AT  WEYBRIDGE. 
True  taste  in  the  garden  is  unha^ily  much 


rarer  than  many  people  suppose. 


amount 


Park,  and  below  the  usual  lawn  beds,  trees,  Ac.« 
there  is  a  piece  of  heathy  ground,  a  portion  of 
which  is  shown  in  our  engraving,  and  which 
when  we  saw  it  was  charming  beyond  any  power 
of  the  pencil  to  show.  The  ground  was  partially 
clad  with  common  Heaths,  with  little  irregular 
green  patlis  through  them,  and  abundantly 
naturalised  in  the  warm  sandy  soil  were  the 
Sun  Roses,  which  are  shown  in  the  foreground 
of  the  sketch.  Here  and  there  among  the 
Heaths,  creeping  about  ia  a  perfectly  natural- 
looking  fashion,  too,  was  the  Gentian  blue 
Groniwell,  with  some  varieties  of  other  hardy 
plants  suited  to  the  situation.  Among  theie 
naturalised  groups  were  the  large  Evening 
Primroses  and  Alstroeineria  aurca,  the  whole 
being  well  relieved  by  bold  bushes  of  flowering 
shrulis,  so  tastefully  grouped  and  arranged  as 
not  to  have  the  slightest  trace  of  fonnality 
about  them  in  any  way.  Such  plants  as  these 
arc  not  set  out  singly  and  without  preparation, 
but  carefully  plantkl  in  beds  of 
such  naturally  irregular  out' 
line  that  when  the  plants  bfi« 
came  established  they  seem 
native  children  of  the  soil  as 
much  as  the  Bracken  and  Heath 
around.  It  is  remarkable  bow 
all  this  is  done  without  in  th# 
least  detracting  from  the  most 
perfect  order  and  keeping. 
Closely-shaven  glades  and  wide 
Grass  belts  wind  about  among 
such  objects  as  those  we  allude 
to,  while  all  trees  that  require 
special  care  and  attention  show 
by  their  health  and  size  that 
they  find  all  they  require  in 
this  beautiful  garden.  It  is 
more  free  from  needless  or 
offensive  geometrical  twirling, 
barren  expanse  of  gravelM 
surface,  and  all  kinds  of 
puerilities — old-fashioned  and 
new-fangled — than  any  garden 
we  have  seen  for  years. 


View  in  a  garden  at  Weybridge. — Sun  Roses  and  other 
plants  growing  amongst  heather. 


hardy 


of  expense,  rich  collections,  goo<l  cultivation^ 
large  gardens,  and  plenty  of  glass  will  suffice ; 
all  these  and  much  more  it  is  not  difficult  to  see, 
but  a  few  acres  of  garden  showing  a  real  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  Nature  as  it  can  be  illustrated 
in  gardens  is  very  rare  to  see,  and  when  it  is 
seen  it  is  often  rather  the  result  of  accident 
than  design.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  k^ind  of  knowledge  one  wants  in  order 
to  form  a  really  beautiful  garden  is  very  uncom¬ 
mon.  No  man  can  do  so  with  few  materials. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
enormous  wealth  of  beauty  which  the  world 
contains  for  the  adornment  of  gardens  ;  and  yet 
this  knowledge  must  not  have  a  leaning,  or  but 
very  partially,  towards  the  dry-as-dust  character. 
The  disposition  to  **  dry  ”  and  name  everything, 
to  concern  oneself  entirely  with  nomenclature 
and  classification,  is  not  in  acoordanoo  with  a 
true  gardening  spirit. 

The  garden,  of  which  we  here  give  an  engraving 
from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  contains 
^iolheof  the  mosUolightful  and  original  bitsofgar- 
^dei^l^u:}  Qi|l^e  have  ever  seen.  Below^^^ 


over  the  water  of  Oatl 


BLUE  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
It  has  often  been  remarked 
how  rich  the  alpine  flora  is  in 
plants  of  a  blue  colour,  while 
m  the  lowlands  it  is  rarely 
seen.  Those  who,  even  in  a 
small  way,  endeavour  to  culti¬ 
vate  alpine  plants  can  bear 
witness  to  this,  especiallv  in 
the  early  spring  months.  Ikith 
amongst  bulbs  and  plants  there 
are  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  shades  which  can  be 
imagined.  In  looking  round 
my  little  plot  I  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  find  the  following  : — 
Grape  Htacutth  (Muscari 
BOTRYOIDBS).  —  The  exquisite 
tint  of  deep  sky-blue  colour 
in  this  Grape  Hyacinth  is 
quite  unique,  and  the  plant 
itself  most  easily  grown,  either 
on  the  rockery  or  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border.  There  are 
several  varieties  or  newly  in¬ 
troduced  kinds,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  anything  superior  to  the  old  well-known  iu- 
habitant  of  our  gardens. 

Anemone  apbnnina.— A  group  of  this  on  a 
part  of  my  small  rockery  ia  now  one  sheet  of 
bloom  ;  its  star-like  flowers,  thickly  placed  on 
its  low  cushion  of  leaves,  form  a  very  pretty 
object.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  of  a  silver 
greyish  blue,  which  is  also  very  pretty.  It  is 
another  very  easily  cultivated  plant,  and  ought 
to  be  generally  grown.  The  same  may  bo  said  of 
a  flower  very  similar  to  this.  Anemone  blanda, 
which  blooms  earlier,  coming  into  flower  witli 
the  Cyclamen,  and  long  before  those  flowers 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
earliest  spring,the  Snowdrop  and  Crocus, venture 
to  make  their  appearance,  and  rapidly  cover  the 
ground,  as  does  A.  apennina,  and  the  chief  care 
IS  to  prevent  weeds  growing  in  amongst  the 
roots,  especially  the  common  Crowsfoot,  which 
at  a  distanee  bears  some  resemblance  to  its 
foliage. 

Gs!mAKA|iyERKA.-^-Here,  instead  of  easiness 
of  cu^irei  we  have  an ,  exceedingly  difficult  one 
Tsast  it  so  tol  tk*  gmtridity  of  colti- 
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rators — and  is  one  of  those  cases  which  seem  to 
point  ont  the  cause  of  difficulty.  I  have  some 
plants  of  it  on  the  rockery  which  are  struggling 
for  an  existence,  while  a  pan  under  glass  is  a 
mass  of  beauty  ;  and  what  can  surpass  it  ?  The 
cause,  then,  seems  to  be  the  excessive  wetness 
of  our  autumn  and  winter  months.  During 
that  time,  in  its  natural  habitat,  it  is  covered 
thickly  with  snow  and  kept  perfectly  dry  and 
warm ;  this  is  a  condition  wo  cannot  emulate 
in  our  climate,  and  the  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  it  is  exposed  are  injurious  to  its  well¬ 
being.  I  had  half  a  dozen  hne  plants  of  it  from 
Froebel  at  Zurich  in  the  autumn,  and  planted 
them  with  great  care  in  suitable  soil  on  my  little 
rockery. 

Gkntian.4  ACAtTLis. — This  is  easy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  know  one  large  garden  in  Kent  which  is 
completely  bordered  with  it  in  brf)ad  masses 
9  inches  wide  ;  and  lovely  it  is  in  the  spring 
months,  with  its  thick  dense  foliage  and  its  deep 
cobalt-blue  flowers  standing  well  up  above  the 
foliage.  When  the  sun  is  snining  on  some  good 
plants  of  this  flower  nothing  can  exceed  the 
loveliness  of  its  colour.  The  idea  that  this  is  a 
difficult  plant  to  grow  has  prevented  many  from 
growing  it,  but,  except  jn  very  dry  soils,  no 
plant  is  easier  to  cultivate.  I  imagine  that  its 
closer,  more  rigid  foliage  enables  it  to  resist  the 
Influence  of  wet,  and  nence  it  does  not  suffer 
from  the  winter  as  vema  does.  It  is  not  so 
early  to  bloom  as  vema,  rarely  showing  its 
brilliant  flowers  before  May,  and,  just  as  I  have 
seen  Gcntiana  vema  in  lovely  masses  on  the 
Col  de  Balme  in  the  early  part  ot  June  while  it 
had  long  been  past  its  best  in  the  valley,  so  with 
this  and  many  other  flowers ;  their  situation 
greatly  regulates  their  time  of  blooming. 

Squills  (scillas). — Scilla  sibirica  is  a  well- 
known,  easily  grown  bulb,  with  flowers  of  a 
different  shade  of  colour  from  any  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  :  there  is  a  metallic  hue  in  it  which  u  very 
distinct.  Scilla  bifolia  is  another  very  pretty 
bulb.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  one  nower- 
ing  very  early,  almost  with  the  Cyclamens,  and 
another  somewhat  later.  Very  easily  grown, 
and  most  desirable.  With  the  former  of  these 
(sibirica)  1  have  experienced  disappointment 
this  year ;  I  do  not  know  from  what  cause,  but  I 
Imagine  from  the  depredations  of  slugs,  which 
eat  off  the  shoots  when  they  are  just  appearing 
above  ground. 

TiIK  forget-mk-not  (MYOsons  di.ssitiflora). 
— Evervone  knows  and  admires  the  Forget-me- 
not,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  earliest  flowenngone. 
The  charming  little  rupicola  I  cannot  manage, 
and  I  fancy  mat  in  our  garden  soil  it  loses  Its 
dwarf  character.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  nothing  which  seeds  more  freely  than 
the  Forget-me-not,  and  that  veir  soon  the  whole 
rockery  will  be  covered  by  it  if  it  is  not  closely 
watch^  ;  happily,  it  is  very  easily  pulled  up. 
In  my  small  rockery  it  has  overflowed  the  back 
of  it,  and  is  a  mass  of  bloom.  There  it  is  quite 
at  home  and  undisturbed,  but  I  have  to  very 
carefully  guard  the  front  portion,  or  it  would  soon 
be  nothing  else. 

Omphalodrs  VERNA,  or  creeping  Forget-me- 
not,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  an  easily  grown 
and  rapidly  spreading  herbaceous  plant.  The 
flowers  are,  unfortunately ,  too  scantily  produced, 
but  are  of  a  very  lovely  shade  of  colour.  This 
plant  grows  well  in  shade,  and  is  valuable 
wherever  it  can  be  introduced,  but,  to  mv  mind, 
can  never  equal  the  Forget-me-nots  in  value,  for, 
while  they  are  one  sheet  of  flower,  this  only  pro¬ 
duces  its  flower,  as  I  have  said,  sparingly. 

Aubrietia.s. — Not  strictly  blue  flowers  these, 
but  very  nearly  so,  and  their  lovely  purple 
blossoms  are  abundantly  produced.  A  plant 
which  I  had  given  to  me  some  years  ago  is,  I 
think,  the  best  that  I  have  seen,  and  is  now  one 
sheet  of  lovely  purple. 

Chionodoxa  LuGiLLiB.— -This,  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  spring  floweriM  bulbs,  from  the 
mountains  of  Smyrna,  is,  I  think,  the  most 
lovely  of  all ;  true,  the  flowers  have  not  the 
intense  blue  of  the  Gentians,  but  there  is  a  love¬ 
liness  in  the  cocrulean  tint  of  the  petals,  relieved 
by  their  white  centre,  which  makes  them  un¬ 
surpassed.  Some  bulbs  that  1  have  had  three 
years  in  the  ground  threw  up  long  racemes  of 


year  when  the  intense  frostand  snow  of  thelatter  temperature  is  about  40*  Fahr.,  as  they  de 
end  of  March  came  on  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  require  much  more  heat  than  that.  Of  < 
done  for ;  but  it  burst  forth  into  fresh  beauty,  plants  destined  for  this  purpose  musthave^ 
and,  although  a  cold  north-easter  is  not  favour-  potted,  a  good  quantity  of  flower-buds  ;  i^ 
able  for  vegetation,  yet  it  has  bloomed  bravely  some  will  nave,  if  they  have  been  well  trea 
through  it  all.  Such  are  some  of  the  vernal  as  many  as  from  sixty  to  eighty.  Wbes 
beauties  of  various  shades  of  blue  one  may  have,  flower-buds  begin  to  expand  the  plants  c 
where  alpine  plants  are  loved  and  cultivated  ;  moved  indoors.  I  have  had  some  in  my  d 
there  are,  doubtless,  many  others,  but  these  are  room  more  than  a  month,  and  they  are  st; 
what  I  have  now  under  my  eye,  and  which  have  bloom,  and  much  admireil.  They  must  hep! 
given  me  real  pleasure.  D.  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  Flants  vhic 

_  not  show  a  sufficient  number  of  flower-bodi 

first  year  should  not  be  lifted  from  the 


Dielytra  Bpeotabilis.— If  you  have  room  ^und  unless  the  winter  appears  to  be  se 
for  another  note  on  this  plant,  some  of  your  If  that  is  likely  to  happen  they  can  be  tak^ 
readers  may  be  glad  of  some  practical  hints  on  ^ith  a  ball  of  earth  a^ering  to  the  roots 
growing  it.  First  let  mo  say  I  thoroughly  P“t  close  together  in  a  pit,  uncovered  ss  ki 
understand  an  “  Old  Lady’s  ”  perplexity,  for  possible,  and  when  frost  sets  in  just  prou 
people  will  as.sert  the  perfect  hartiiness  of  a  ‘rom  it,  and  that  is  all,  and  whenever 
plant  in  their  gardens  without  deigning  to  in-  possible  air  should  be  given.  These  plants 
form  you  whether  they  live  on  the  top  of  a  produce  flower-buds,  and  may  be  pot 
mountain  or  on  the  sea  coast,  on  a  clay  soil  in  March  or  April.  If  potted  and  put  in  a 
the  Midlands,  or  a  chalk  down.  The  most  house  before  they  have  a  sufficient  numbf 
successful  grower  of  the  Dielytra  that  I  ever  flower-buds  they  grow  straggling,  lose 
knew  lived  in  a  valley  on  a  sandy  soil,  but  near  leaves,  and  bloom  badly.— Jean  ^let, 
a  river.  The  main  stock  of  plants  grew  under  Lyoru. 

Anemone  ooronarla—Tho 

a.^  ;  hero  they  flounehed  in  .uch  a.  I  Anemone  are  the  very  best  flowen  one  cu 

f.f.7  .  *1."  ■  .“.t  fl®"*™**  *“  P™'  *t  this  «s.«)n.  a.  they  yield  an  abundance  of 

hmion  about  this  time  of  the  year.  1  have  a  brighte.t  and  showiit  of  bWoms,  whkl 

1  i  t  f™****-  “d  longer  in  water  than  any  others 

Vk  ‘‘u  *  which  I  am  acquainted.  Herewehivehadi 

S'?"  ‘veTsince.  ChrUtmaA  when  we 


possible  air  should  be  given.  These  plants 


f 


flower,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  so  that  when 


we  get  it  fully  established  it 
addition  to  our  gardens.  [  It 
the  hardy;  it wrU  in  flower 


a  delightful 


Ai _  1  -1  11  j  •  1  me  auu  uiuea  uiuiuereubBf 

hu.  .1.11  K*.  c  ay  80il,  Tciy  well  reamed,  which  .how  up  in  most  pleaaing contrast  will! 

A  n««rthele88  „{  the  Hellebor»,  a^make  oncot 

^ny  tender  planU  do  well,  owing  to  the  rwU  Bneetof  dUpUys.  To  get  the  Anemones  in* 
iweiYmg  every  ray  of  ran  that  ever  shines  took  np  phmts  with  good  halU  and  5 
nTf^'  themina?rimowhere  they  could  gets! 

<lo«?  very  well,  bottom-heat  from  pipes  rinning  Mdcn.- 
I’  ^  door  neighbour,^  which  kept  then  gentl/Tn  the  move;  and  ui 

i  1,  P*  were  welf  up  to  the  li^ht,  and  had  plentyol 

l»rfer  which  has  had  the  Bower-sUnu  cam*  short  and  stout,  is 
any  shelter  is  a  broad-l^ved  Myrtle,  which  was  g,,  j^i  the  open.  The  plants  on  the  border ; 
plMt^  out  as  M  cirponmcnt  last  aurnmer,  and  ,.hich  tbosTreferred  to  were  lifted  hare 

•  n  iIf“’*“A^"w  plied  us  with  blooms  since,  and  are  stfll , 

December.-A  B.  1.,  Ea,t  Wh  lots  open  and  coming.  The  seed  was i 
^  ’  about  this  time  last  year,  nut,  good  as  they 

Home  fiTTOWn  Hyaoinths.  —  I  will  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  still  h 

shortly  state  my  treatment  of  these  flowers.  In  if  we  had  sown  early  in  heat  and  pricked 
November  the  ground  is  well  worked  to  the  plants  out,  as  then  they  would  have  oeen  h, 
depth  of  16  inches  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  earth  Rud  stronger.  As  the  time  is  past  for  thii  i 
is  then  thrown  on  one  siefe,  and  about  4  inches  I  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  grow  theat 
of  good  compost,  generally  from  an  old  Melon  Poppy-headed  Anemones  to  prepare  a  Ur 
bea,  takes  its  place  ;  upon  this  the  bulbs  are  Rt  once  and  sow  them  ;  but  to  meet  with 
placed,  and  the  ground  levelled  up  with  the  soil  fullest  share  of  success  the  position  miut : 
previously  removed,  llie  small  bulbs  are  planted  sunny  one,  as  warmth  is  abMlntely  neces 
in  a  nursery  till  they  are  large  enough  to  go  for  their  W'elfare,  and  they  only  expasd  < 
with  the  others.  After  flowering  the  seed  vess^s  gay  blossoms  when  the  solar  rays  are  upon  tl 
are  cut  off,  and  I  always  find  it  better  to  take  except  they  are  cut  and  placed  in  wat«r 
up  the  bulbs  before  the  leaves  are  quite  withered,  rooms,  where  the  warmth  causes  them  to  oii 
lest  they  should  either  decay  or  push  prema-  and  keep  open.  They  are  therefore  most ' 
turely.  They  are  now  dried  for  a  few  oays  in  ahle  for  cutting,  as  they  last  as  lon^  ss 
the  open  air,  and  laid  not  more  than  three  or  do  on  the  plants.  The  soil  most  suitsW 
four  deep  in  hampers,  and  thus  they  reroaiu  in  Anemones  is  that  which  is  light  and  rich, 
any  cool,  dry  place  till  November  comes  again,  if  not  so  naturally  it  should  have  a  good  <1 
When  they  have  been  forced  in  pots,  after  ing  of  leaf-mould  and  rotten  manure  ds 
flowering  they  should  be  plunged  into  the  soil  in  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  s 
thep  pots,  and  are  not  allow^  to  die  down  till  wul  keep  it  open  and  poroua  The  proper 
their  natural  time.  These  bulbs  will  not  re-  tance  to  sow  the  seed  is  to  have  two  arills  i 

cover  the  first  year. — T.  H.,  Dtwm,  a  foot  apart,  in  which  it  can  either  be  scat 

Culture  ofTreeCamatlona-The  pro-  5““'^  ^^PP***  iS 

^  F*''  from  cach  othcr,  and  when  the  plants  coo  e* 
pagation  of  perpetual  or  tree  Carnations  is  an  i 

easy  matter.  Cuttings  put  in  a  hothouse  on  they  should  be  singled  out. -S.  j 

bottom  heat  strike  rapidly  in  wrinter.  When  Permanent  beddin^r. — Inquiries  are  111 
rooted  and  hardened  for  a  short  time  in  a  pit  or  made  for  suggestions  for  permanent  b&' »  I 
greenhouse,  they  may  in  April  or  May  be  planted  hardy  plants.  In  the  Birmingham  ni 
out  in  the  open  ground.  They  can  also  at  that  Garden  I  lately  saw  a  bed  of  Scilla  sihiii  aJ 
time  stand  a  long  journey.  They  must  be  packed  most  vigorous  condition,  through  which  p 
in  damp  Moss  without  earth  at  the  roots.  They  of  the  white  Japan  Anemone  were  comix  f  ^ 
require  a  very  airy  situation.  When  planted  strongly.  This  combination,  which  has  •'<1 
out  they  must,  if  the  sun  is  hot,  be  shaded  for  planted  for  four  seasons,  during  which  ti  w 
a  few  days  and  kept  moist,  and  when  in  a  has  remained  untouched,  has  proved  kw 
growing  sUte  they  should  be  watered  from  time  satisfactory.  Another  bed  of  the  I  i|i 
to  time  with  liquid  manure.  W'hen  they  have  pink  Himalayan  Primula  rosea  was  in  ^ , 
grown  about  6  inches  hiMh  they  should  be  beauty,  and  likely  to  continue  so  for  a  1'  3|| 
pruned  back  at  least  one-h^  in  oraer  to  induce  of  time.  Primula  Japonica  is  largely  road  d 
the  growth  of  side-shoots  and  flower-buds,  of  for  the  same  purpose,  and  P.  Siebcl  id. 
To  have  them  in  bloom  during  the  following  another  part  of  the  grounds,  was  provii  H 
winter  until  April  and  May,  M'hen  all  other  capabilities  in  a  large  plantation.  It  is  ''1, 
flowers  are  scarce,  they  should  be  taken  up  pleasant  to  see  good  hardy  plants  thiw  it|| 
about  the  middle  of  September,  potted  in  6-inch  duced  to  notice  m  masses  in  an  establishi 
pots,  and  placed  on  a  slight  bottom  heat  in  ^  pit  whiol^  should  be  instructive  and  suEgesti  qr 
br  stove ;  they  should  be  kept  clo^  fQr_a)^ut  i.to  gooil  gardening  (no  less  than  to  ootsii  M 
■a  week  and  then  given  air  A?!  Jif  resort  and  aniuscwi^ 
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DMong  bed  of  TriteliA  (Mills)  uniBora  was 
ich  a  sheet  of  bloom  that  it  was  difficult  to 
iM  its  identity. — L.  R,  D. 

395.— Flowers  all  the  year  round.— 
ing  the  past  three  years  I  have  turned  my 
Dtion  to  the  growth  of  flowers,  and  it  is 
i  very  few  exceptions  that  we  have  not  cu 
era  on  tlie  table  during  the  whole  year.  I 
luce  the  greater  part  of  my  flowers  from 
,  and  all  the  forcing  apparatus  I  have  is  a 
U  frame  6  feet  by  4  feet,  heateil  with 
arc.  In  the  early  winter  months  we  com- 
ce  by  ratherin^  a  few  Primroses  of  all 
les  of  ccuour,  which  keep  increasing  in  num- 
and  last  up  to  May.  Then  at  the  festive 
on  of  Christmas  we  are  enabled  to  gather  a 
number  of  flowers  of  the  Christmas  Rose  ; 
1  would  strongly  impress  upon  growers 
,  when  once  planted,  Christmas  Poses 
lid  never  be  movetl.  Before  the  first  month 
he  year  is  out  we  have  a  fine  display  of 
jle  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses,  then  follow 
eolden-laccd  Polyanthus,  a  small  quantity 
rhich  should  be  raised  from  seed  each  year 
roducc  fine  flowers  ;  and  with  a  winter  like 
past  one  Pansies  would  be  in  full  bloom. 
i  have  been  producing  a  magnificent  display 
omc  weeks  past.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
a  lied  of  hybrid  Polyanthuses,  which  has 
i  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has  seen 
The  flowers  range  in  colour  from  pure 
.e,  orange,  lemon,  up  to  deep  maroon. 
I>c*l8  have  a  bonier  of  Alpine  Auricula, 
•h  even  during  their  first  year  produce  some 
nice  flowers.  At  the  present  time  the  I 
lie  Wallflowers,  in  all  colours,  are  a  thing 
eaaty  to  the  eye,  and  scattering  abroad  a 
ly  perfume.  From  present  appearances, 
next  flowers  will  be  a  oed  of  Ranunculuses ; 
in  passing,  I  should  advise  a  “Lover  of 
vers  ’’  not  to  mix  his  flowers,  but  to  plant 
Q  in  beds  of  sorts — say,  for  instance,  a  bed 
sters,  a  bed  of  Zinnias,  Ac.  Wo  have  now 
*ur  frame  boxes  of  Asters,  Zinnias,  Mari- 
8,  Balsams,  Pansies,  and  a  variety  of  other 
ers,  which  are  been  gradually  potted  off,  as 

•  will  permit,  ready  for  bedding  out.  I 
ivi  bay  my  scarlet  Oeraniums,  finding  it 
cult  to  keep  them  through  the  winter,  not 
ing  a  greenhouse  ;  but  as  “  A  Lover  of 
brers’*  possesses  one,  he  will  not  only  be 

•  to  keep  them  in  bloom  long  after  the  frosts 
e  cat  down  the  ontdoor  flowers,  hut  will 
■  be  able  to  propagate  a  variety  of  indoor 
its,  such  as  Primulas,  Gloxinias,  Calceo- 
as,  Fuchsias,  and  a  vast  numlier  of  other 
lor  plant^  which  may  all  be  raised  from 
1,  by  which  means  flowers  may  be  propa- 
jd  at  a  very  small  expense,  provided  the 
iteur  gardener  does  the  work  himself. — 
JT  Norfolk. 

1405.— Passion  Flower  in  open  air.— 

•  Passion  Flower  ean  be  grown  in  the  open 
but  much  depends  on  the  climate.  If  near 
west  coast  (Scotland),  the  influence  of  the 
air  works  wonders.  1  had  one  in  a  green- 
we  near  Glasgow  for  years,  from  which  I  got 
iJr&ls— I  may  say  thousands — of  flowers 
h  seaima.  It  was  kille<l  outright  during  the 
ere  winter  of  1879-80.  I  had  another  in  front 
my  house  at  Tighnabniaich  (Ryles  of  Bute), 
i':h  came  through  it  all  in  safety,  and,  though 
ribly  cut  down,  yet  it  bloomed,  though  late, 
the  following  season,  and  now  it  is  as  strong 
ever ;  to  much  so,  that  I  pruned  it  on  Satur- 
y  morning  last.  To  show  the  mildness  of 
it  plwe,  Agapanthns  umhellatus,  Clianthns 


planted  out  is  a  mystery,  unless  they  had  been 
attacked  by  wire  worm.  Have  you  been 
putting  any  highly  stimulating  manure  near  the 
roots  ?  An  overdose  of  this  would  cause  the 
plants  to  die,  by  killing  the  active  rootlets  and 
ultimately  the  stems. — J.  D.  E. 

1 1 422.  —  Alpine  Auriculae.  —The  position 
you  surest  for  the  Auriculas  would  do  very 
well  indeed,  and  the  soil  is  also  right.  The  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  February,  in  pots  and 
pans,  and  raise  them  in  a  gentle  hot-bed.  Prick 
them  out  in  boxes  wheu  they  are  in  a  small 
state  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
which  will  be  in  July,  they  may  be  planted  out 
permanently.  They  arc  quite  hardy,  and  do  far 
better  in  a  shady  position  than  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  all  day. — J.  D.  E. 

11428.— Orocuses  after  floweringr. — It 
is  best  not  to  remove  the  loaves  until  they  show 
some  signs  of  decay.  After  this  is  done  any 
kind  of  bedding  plants  may  bo  planted  over 
them,  except  those  that  have  thick  and  fibrous 
roots,  which  might  tear  up  the  Crocus  bulbs 
when  they  are  being  removed  iu  the  autumn 
after  the  frosts  have  killed  them. — J.  D.  E. 

11412. — Q-ladioli. — “  E.  A.”  is  so  vague  in 
this  query  that  we  must  conclude  he  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  culture  of  Gla<lioli.  If  so  he  had 
better  refer  to  the  numerous  and  excellent 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  Gardening 
Ilixstrated  on  this  subject.  I  may  remark 
that,  as  usual,  neither  soil  nor  situation  are 
mentioned.  All  the  spring  and  summer 
Gladioli  may  be  left  in  the  groun<l,  bnt  except 
in  the  extreme  south  and  in  w.arm  soils  it  is 
always  a  risk  to  winter  Gladiolus  gandavensis 
out  of  doors,  not  on  account  of  cold  but  of 
damp.  All  (Gladioli  should  always  bo  planted 
6  inches  underground  “  E.  A.”  appears  to 
think  it  an  unusual  depth,  whereas  few  bulbs 
should  have  a  le<is  depth  of  earth  over  them. — 
A.  B.  T.,  East  Anglia. 

11 W2.— Taking:  up  Gladioli  bulbs.— In 
a  cold,  wet,  clay  soil,  with  a  northern  exposure, 

I  have  found  that  Gladioli  bulb>i,  if  alloweil  to 
lie  till  spring,  have  either  rotted  away  from 
damp,  or  have  beoii  ki  led  bv  the  frost.  If,  by 
chance,  any  have  snrviveif  the  winter,  they 
have  been  so  small  tl  at  there  was  no  likeliliood 
of  their  producing  flowers  that  season.  In  n 
warm,  well-drained  border,  under  a  wall  with  a 
southern  exposure,  I  have  generally  found  the 
bulbs  quite  fresh  in  spring,  and  wheu  let  alone, 
and  supplied  occasionally  with  lujuid  manure 
after  they  started  into  growth,  they  have 
flowered  well  enough.  If  the  bed  or  border, 
liowever,  is  used  for  other  purposes,  it  is  very 
inconvenient  to  have  bulbe  in  it,  for  during  the 
process  of  digging  they  are  apt  to  shift  their 

f  laces,  and  come  up  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
n  most  cases  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
lift  them  every  year,  for  then  they  can  l>c  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  large  bulbs  only  replanted,  the 
small  ones  being  put  in  a  separate  place  by 
themselves.  If  “II.  A.”  likes  to  try  them  for 
one  year  in  a  properly  prepared  bed,  I  think  he 
will  find  that,  although  they  may  all  surv'ive  and 
send  up  leaf-stalks,  only  a  certain  proportion 
of  them  will  bear  flowers,  and  the  crop  will 
re.semble,  in  this  respect,  a  bed  of  badly-grown 
Lily  of  the  Valley. — P.  R. 

-  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  take  up 

the  hybrids  of  G.  gandavensis  during  the  winter. 

I  have  had  them  remain  in  the  ground  during 
very  severe  winters,  and  come  up  strongly  the 
next  year  ;  indeed,  earlier  and  8tro*:iger  than 
tnperii,  and  many  other  tender  plants  can  bo  I  l^ke  bulbs  that  had  been  lifted  and  stored  in  the 
I  Hithout  any  covering  all  the  winter. — J.  W.  I  usual  manner.  G.  floribundus,  canlinalis, 

Colvillei,  an<l  many  others  establish  themselves 
in  the  borders,  and  may  remain  undisturbed 
for  years. — J.  D.  E. 

- They  may  be  left  in  the  l)order  through 

winter  if  sand  or  litter  be  laid  on  the  surface  to 
keep  out  frost. — J.  G. 

11428.— Taking:  up  Oroousea.— You  can 
nlant  over  your  Crocus  roots  (or  close  to  them) 
Lobelia  aud  Golden  Feather,  or  sow  seeds  of 
Saponaria,  Ten-week  Stock,  Nemophilla  (if 
you  have  not  cats  !),  or  Mignonette.  I  have  a 
border  of  Anemones  close  to  the  Crocus  border, 
aud  inside  of  it. — M.  C. 

11441.— Plants  for  spring:  and  sum- 
— .  cuavx  x-mma. —  |  mer. — Prepare  a  good  bed.  Buy  plants  of 

«  treatment  you  gave  your  seedlings  was  Mvguerites  and  other  bedding  plants  now,  ami 
iwknght,  and  why  the  plants,  should  ^  • 


any  covering  all  the  winter. — J.  W, 
11423,— Leaves  of  Phloxes  curling:.-  — 
obably  this  is  caused  by  green-fly  on  the 
vea,  or  wme  other  insect  pests.  I’he  Phlox 
uot  often  injured  in  that  way.  This  plant 
Si  a  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  does  not  give 
’.wfictory  results  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
place  for  many  years  in  succession.  The 
*t  way  is  to  propagate  young  stock  annually, 
least  every  alternate  year,  by  cutting 
«*e  ihould  be  put  in  some  time  during  the 
of  March,  and  if  they  are  rooted  in  a  hot- 
iod  grown  on  for  some  time  under  glass, 
wre  they  are  planted  out,  they  will  yield 
fwd  spikes  of  bloom  the  same  season.— J.  D.  E. 

11419.— Sweet  Williams  and  Pinks. — 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(mi.scellaneoit<i.) 

I1425.--Paraflan  oil  and  Insects.— Paramn  oil  msv 
be  an  efflcierit,  but  it  iH  not  a  safe  remedy.  Tobaocb 
KteeiMxI  in  boilinsr  water,  2  ounces  to  a  pail  of  water,  is  a 
better  remedy  and  safe.— J.  E.  0. 

11449.— Evergreens  for  arches.— Ivy  is  the  best 
cvci^rccn  for  archc?s.— J.  E.  G. 

11421.— S^mlngr  Cucumbers,— Do  not  admit  hot 
stewi  into  the  homte,  as  the  plants  arc  doinir  well ;  it  ia 
best  to  let  well  alone.— J.  D.  E.  * 

11350.— Grubs  in  g:arden  paths.— Tho 
answers  to  this  query  on  April  26th  and  April 
19th  are,  I  thuik,  very  mistaken  ;  for  I  have 
found  lately  on  my  gai^en  walks  very  similar 
grubs  to  those  descriWl,  and  undoubtedly  they 
were  not  slugs,  Tho  grubs  I  found  had  four 
anterior  legs  and  two  posterior  false  legs  and  a 
small  homy  head ;  colour  of  body  dull  grey  or 
brown  ;  size  from  \  of  an  inch  to  1 1  inch  long. 

e  found  some  huudrods  of  these  grubs  on  our 
gravel  walks,  and  some  just  in  tho  ground  of 
the  grass  edgings,  and  some  we  have  dug  up  in 
the  flower  beds  and  in  tho  lawn.  fee<iing  on  the 
roots  of  the  plants  and  grasses.  I  must  not 

firetend  to  much  learning  on  the  subject,  but  I 
eel  pretty  sure  these  are  the  grubs  of  the 
Daddy-long-LcM  (Tipula  oleracea,  or  Tipula 
coruiciue) ;  ana  anyone  possessing  “  Stickney’s 
Observations  on  the  Grub,”  quoted  by  Kirby  & 
Spence,  would  learn  all  alrout  this  grub.  I 
would  add  that  last  autumn  the  turf  round 
Bulton  s  Bench,  at  Lyndhurst,  was  honey- 
comWl  with  holes  made  by  the  Daddy-long- 
Legs  insect  iu  escaping  from  its  pupa-state 
underground,  and  in  many  instances  the  pupa- 
case  was  left  sticking  iu  or  out  of  tho  holes. — 
W.  B.  L. 

11425.  ParaflAn  oil. — The  less  you  have  to 
do  with  this  article  the  better.  I  recollect  four 
y^rs  since  several  V^ineries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Horsham  Ijcing  nearly  ruined  by  it.  Tho 
only  use  I  make  of  it  is  to  stoop  peas  and  hard 
shelled  seed  in  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  mice 
and  birds.  My  plan  is  to  dip  the  seed  in 
paraffin,  then  spread  it  out  on  a  ncwspai)er  for 
some  hours  to  dry  before  sowing. — A.  H.  F. 


Comtant  Try  Messrs.  Carter  sml  Co.,  Hlrh 

Holboni,  Loudon. - A.  C.  "  Poultrj-  Koop- 

by  Lewis  Wriirht.  Ca-isell  A  Co. - An  Old  ttcaiUr. 

— Trv  Barr  and  Sons,  12,  Kui^  Street,  Covent  Garlon, 

London.  We  do  not  know  tha  price. - T,  K  T _ You 

mi^ht  pet  what  yon  want  from  Nepretti  an  !  zimbra, 
llolbom  >  la  luct ;  but  as  you  do  not  require  strict  accu¬ 
racy,  a  iiuw  thonnuiiicter  coitlnar  about  one  or  two  shil¬ 
lings  would  bo  cheapest,  and  save  much  trouble. _ 

W .  B.  T. — Try  our  odvcrtisoiuent  columns. 

Names  of  Plants.— .7.  /l».,nsr.— Sedum  opposlU- 

folium. - Mrs.  .Stuart— Apparciitlv  Aaaruin  europ<«um. 

— B.  F  L.-^tisu*hirsutus. - \y.  K.  P.Hi.—A.  Libonia 

floribuDoa ;  B.  Scduin  Sicboldi  voriegatum  •  C.  Acacia 
longifolia ;  D.  Abutilon  vcxillarium.  * 


Manure.— (Hay’s  fertiliser  or  Standon's  manure  To¬ 
bacco  powder  will  drive  the  ants  awav  probably,  and  tho 
woodlice  may  be  trapped  by  lav  In>f  pieces  of  Potato  about 
the  house,  and  examining  thorn  every  dav. 


QUERIES. 

Rules  for  Correspondents. -A U  eommun {cation* 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  ons 
side  0/  the  paper  only  and  addreutd  to  the  Editor.  Letterg 
relating  to  bxuinegg  to  the  Pciusiibr.  The  name  and 
(^reee  qf  the  tender  it  required,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Anewert  to  Queriee 
thould  euwaut  bear  the  number  and  title  qf  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  it  tent  each  Mould 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  neeeeeitu  of 
QkWDVi\3iQ  going  to  press  a  coiuiderable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication,  it  it  not  poesible  to  inetrt  queriee  and  coin- 
rnunicatione  the  week  they  are  received.  Queriee  not 
answered  should  be  tent  to  ut  again. 

Naming  Four  plants,  fruit*,  or  (tower*  only 

can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  t/iie  only  whM  oood 
specimens  are  sent.  IFe  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Oeraniums,  Azaleas 
as  these  ean  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  alwate 
accompany  the  parcel.  *' 

flowering.-Will  .ome  reader 
kindly  toll  mo  the  reason  of  my  purple  Irises  notflowerhtr? 
They  are  in  a  border  where  they  get  sun  and  good  s^ 
and  have  not  been  disturbed.  Four  years  ago  thev  flowered 
well,  but  hare  been  going  off  since,  and  this  year  there  is 
no  risTn  of  bloom.  They  appear  healthy.  Also,  wUl  garden 
Narcissi  flower  better  if  the  bulbs  ore  partod  whan  thev' 
get  too  crowded  ?— Srato.v. 


114.7.— Protecting  cottage  gardens.— We  ar« 
about  forming  an  association  for  the  protection  of  oqr 

.  „  _  _ _  _ mi _ . _  cottage  fi^lcna  from  fobbery.  Could  anyone  kindly  oMist 

nght,  ami  why  the  plants,  should  “  tum|finT)^b<}i  bar  Iqgis  of  the  varieties  of  Nard».si  «  wnilla  * 

Mw^adry  up"  both  on  tho  Weil' Ve^  and  them  for  spring. -M.  C.  I  ^  amf  mod.  o( 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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iKTg.— Blancblnff  laettuoe.— Wbat  I*  Uu  bat  I 
method  of  bUnchiii^  Coc  Lettuce  ?  Is  it  to  be  done  whilst 
the  plants  are  growing  ? — W.  R. 

11479.— So wingr  Pern  seed.— Is  this  to  bo  sown  in 
bottom  heat  or  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  other  seeds  of 
hardy  annuals  or  perennials,  anci  in  what  soil  ?— R.  W. 

114S0.— Qulck-grrowins  Ivy. — Con  anyone  suggest 
the  best  quick-growing  Ivy  for  east  side  of  house.— K.W. 

11481.— Waterlnpr  Perns  overhead.— CJould  any¬ 
one  tell  mo  if  Maidenh:Ur  Perns  should  be  watered  over- 
liuad  every  night  1  They  are  in  a  greenhouse,  temperature 
[>5  degrees.  Some  of  the  fronds  arc  dying.  So  far  the 
Poms  have  been  watered  overhead.— K.  W. 

11482.— Plants  for  culture  In  bath-rooms.— i 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  an^  reader  will  mention  a  few  of 
the  best  flowering  plants  suited  for  cultivation  in  a  bath¬ 
room,  which  is  both  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  which 
has  the  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
1  am  fond  of  Liliums.  Would  they  succeed  T— Asais  Ross. 

114S3.— CEhiotheras  and  Dodecatheons.— I  have 
seeds  of  (Enothcra  and  Dodecatheon  Meadia.  Can  anyone 
give  me  information  as  to  treatment?- W.  T. 

11484.— Boring;  a  well.— I  should  be  thankful  for  the 
following  information  through  your  valuable  paper  : — On 
a  niece  of  nound  1  have,  ana  um  for  gardening  purposes, 
I  nave  sunk  a  well  12  feet  deep.  1  have  no  water  in  it, 
and  would  like  to  sink  a  tube  well  below  it.  Will  some 
friend  kindly  mve  mo  the  information  necessary  for  so 
doing?  Can  I  Insert,  say,  a  2-inch  tube,  and  drive  it  down 
by  means  of  a  weight' striking  it;  and  if  so,  to  what 
depth  can  I  drive  it,  and  should  I  get  the  water  to  draw 
it  with  a  pump  ?  The  soil  is  gravel.— RaRKiso. 

11485.— Howto  propagate  Bulrushes.— T  saw,  in 
Jan.  2Gth  number  of  Oardk.xi.xo,  a  question  asking  how 
to  propagate  Bulrushes.  I  have  been  looking  for  the 
answer,  but  have  not  seen  it.  Will  someone  mndly  irive 
me  some  infonuation?  Will  they  grow  from  seod? — 
Nortiicubsrlakd. 

1 1 486.  — Preservlni 


11501.— Moss  on  walks.— By  what  means  can  1 1 
destroy  Weeds  and  Moss  on  garden  walks? — G.  D.  Scaa- 

BOROlOn. 

11502.— Nicotiana  aflttnls.— I  want  full  directions 
for  cultivation  of  Nicotiana  afflnis.  I  have  some  nice-sixed 
seedlings  in  a  pan,  which  I  am  thinking  of  potting  off. 
Wliat  size  poU  should  I  use  ?  Where  keep  them  ?  Wlien 
may  flowers  be  expuctod?  Any  infonuation  glady  received. 

— ICHTlltTI. 

11503.— Colouring  Qrap^.— I  have  a  vinerv  18  feet 
by  8  feet.  There  are  six  canes  in  it  The  border  U  inside, 
and  the  house  is  heated  with  4-iuch  hot  water  pipes — two 
Hows  and  one  return.  Tliere  is  good  ventilation  toD  and 
bottom,  but  my  Grapes  did  not  colour  last  vear.  I  should 
be  glad  for  some  hints  on  oolourlng.— Red  ^rioBR,  M.  L. 

11504.— Grafting  Rhododendrons  and  Aoers. 
— I  should  feel  obliged  if  1  could  get  an  answer  about 
grafting  Rhododendrons  and  Acers.  What  I  want  is  full 
particulars  about  grafting  Rhododendrons  and  Acers, 
whether  they  can  be  done  in  the  open  air  or  not,  or  in  the 
autumn. — Gkokos  W.  Rarklwood. 

11605.— Narcissi  bulbs.- How  should  I  treat  these 
when  the  plants  have  done  blooming?  Should  they  be 
taken  up  and  dried  or  left  in  the  ground  ?  I  have  several 
varieties,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  any  hints  as  to  culture. 


arving  insects.— I  am  desirous  of  pre- 
ser%’ing  insects— boee,  £c.  Could  anyone  tell  me  how,  and 
with  what  to  pre8er>*e  them  ?— As atkcr. 

11487.— Celery  cankered.— I  sowed  Celerj*  in  my 
garden  frame,  and  when  it  had  got  nicely  into  rough  leaf 
It  began  to  die  awav  in  small  patches,  that  spread 
had  scarcely  any  plants  loft.  On  lifting  and  examining 
those  affected,  I  found  the  roots  cankered,  like  Parsley 
roots  are  sometimes,  until  there  was  no  root  left.  1  find 
on  inquiry  that  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  Celery  growers 
in  this  neighbourhood. — H.  E.  R. 

11488.— Raisin?  Petunias.— What  is  the  best  soil 
and  treatment  for  Petunia  grandiflora  seeds  f  I  And  them 
more  difficult  to  raise  than  the  common  Petunia.— Sui- 

BCRIBBR. 

11489.— Ornamental  fernery.— Can  any  reader 
suggest  to  me  the  best  way  to  make  my  greenhouse  into 
a  fernery  ?  I  have  found  it  utterly  impoesible  to  grow 
an>'thing  in  it  but  ferns,  it  having  a  south-easterly  aspect. 
My  idea  now  is  to  have  it  ornamented  with  showy  rock- 
work,  such  as  they  use  in  aquariums,  and  am  anxious  to 
find  out  what  sort  of  material  is  used,  and  what  class  of 
workpeople  to  apply  to.— H.  Hlxr. 

11490.— Plants  for  edging  flower  beds.— will 
someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  some  dwarf  hardy 
plants  for  edging  beds?  I  have  tried  both  Cerastiura  and 
variegated  Arabia,  but  neither  of  them  last  in  the  soil  of 
my  gjuxlen.— M.  8. 

11491.— New  tennis  lawn. —  How  soon  ought 
tennis  lawn,  which  was  rolaid  last  February,  and  has  been 
regularly  rolled  for  the  last  fortnight,  to  be  ready  for  use  ? 
—A  RBOULAR  SUBSCRIBBR. 

11492.  — Camellia  buds  dropping. —  I  have 
Camellia  which  for  the  last  years  has  proaucod  buds,  but 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  open  thov  drop  off.  The 
plant  is  about  five  years  old.  It  is  not  kept  m  a  damp 
place.  What  can  i  do  with  it  to  prevent  this  from 
occurring  next  winter?— J.  H. 

11493.— Wallflowers.— I  have  a  very  fine  show  of 
Wallflowers,  but  I  am  told  that  the  plants  will  be  no  good 
after  this  year.  Is  this  correct?  Tliey  are  about  18 
inches  high,  and  have  been  planted  two  or  three  years.— 
W.  P.  P. 

11494.— Roses  in  tubs.— Any  directions  for  growing 
Roses  in  tubs  will  be  gladiv  received.  I  am  Just  about  to 
plant  a  yellow  Banksla  Rose  in  a  tub  on  one  side  of  a 
south  doorway.  What  crimson  rose  would  do  well  oppo¬ 
site?  Would  it  i^ure  the  Roses  to  plant  small  thii^  in 
the  tubs,  such  as  Forget-me-Nots  or  Crocuses?- A.  E.  H. 

11495.— Cutting  back  Carnations,  &c.— May 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks  be  cut  back  nearly  to  the 
ground,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  becoming  long  and 


straggling?  The  usual  practice  is  to  laver  them,  but 
layering  and  cutting  off  when  rooted,  and  transplanting 


them,  takes  more  time  than  I  can  devote  to  them,  so  that 
I  am  wishful  to  know  if  cutting  them  back  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
layering.— SiCKARF. 


11496.— Pansies  eaten  off.— I  have  a  nice  lot  of 
Pansies,  and  And  they  (the  blooms^  are  eaten  up.  I  have 
searched  for  slugs,  but  found  oono.  Con  it  be  sparrows  ? 
— CaUECllTARD. 


11497.— Cesspool  manure.— Can  anyone  advise  me 
respecting  the  use  of  liquid  manure  for  the  greenhouse  or 
garaen  ?  There  is  a  cesspool  in  the  gx^en,  and  a  friend 
once  told  me  that  I  oueht  to  have  Roses  in  perfection,  but 
my  gardener  seems  to  be  afraid  to  use  it.— K.  F. 

11498.— Cutting  back  Laurustlnus.— Should  the 
flowering  branches  of  the  Laurustinus  be  cut  bock  imme¬ 
diately  after  flowering?— Am atrur. 

11499.— Azaleas  and  AUamandas.— Can  anyone 
tell  me  the  best  way  of  propagating,  and  the  treatment  of, 
Axalea  Mollis  and  Allamanda  Hendersonl  ?  I  have  tried 
taking  off  the  young  shoots  with  roots,  have  put  in 
cuttings  from  the  young  and  old  wood,  have  kept  them 
dry  and  damp,  have  put  them  in  heat  and  in  tnc  cold 
house,  near  the  glass  and  in  the  shade,  but  always  with 
the  same  result — they  seem  all  right  for  a  week  or  two,  then 
strip  and  die  off. — BRArKX. 

11500.— Genistas  and  Deutsi^a^Uow  shoj 
treat  a  Genista  and  ^  j  peutzi^  gracl^a^^^iyro 


Ac.,  os  many  of  them  have  not  bloomed  well  this  season.- 
Ta.xcrro,  Famhaun, 


11506.— Spiresas  not  flowering.— Can  a  Spii 
which  has  b^n  in  the  garden  two  years  be  improvM  by 
lifting  and  bring^ing  into  a  room  ?  It  has  never  flowered, 
but  is  healthy.  When  is  the  best  time  for  dividing  roots  of 
Dicl>tra?-M.C.,  Dublit^ 

11507.— Pancratium  Calathinum  and  Undu- 
latum.— Can  any  correspondents  tell  roe  the  greenhouse 
treatement  of  these  ?  I  got  several  bulbs  of  each  four  or 
five  yean  ago.  They  have  grown  vigorously  each  year, 
but  have  shoam  no  signs  of  flowering. — T.  B. 

11508.— Plants  failing  in  conservatory.— About 
a  year  ago  we  had  a  conservator>’  built.  Soon  the  plants 
introduced  began  to  drop  their  buds  and  leaves.  Gera¬ 
niums,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Camellias  oil  shared 
the  same  fate.  In  O^bsr  the  Rose  trees,  a  Glorie  de 
Dijon  aud  a  Marechal  Niel  were  planted,  the  roots  beinj 
outside  the  house.  About  Christmas  they  began  to  but 
vigorously,  but  soon  the  leaves  curled  and  fell  without 
any  apparent  cause.  No  green-fly,  mildew,  or  red  spider 
to  00  seen.  About  a  month  ago  they  sprouted  o^n,  and, 
as  before,  the  leaves  curled  and  fell  off.  The  shoots  are 
delicate  and  leaves  ven*  small.  The  conservatory  is  built 
with  a  8.  W.  aspect.  'I'ho  floor  is  all  tiled,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  narrow  border  a  foot  wide  along  one  side.  The 
roof  is  glased  with  a  thick,  blue  tube  glass.  Can  any 
readers  state  the  cause  of  our  utter  failure,  and  suggest 
a  remedy  ?— A.  T.  E, 

11500.— Creeping  Jenny  In  baskete.— In  the 
spring,  three  years  since,  I  obtained  some  Creeping  Jenn>’ 
from  a  nursery  gardener  in  London,  and  that  year  it  grew 
beautifully  in  I^ging  baskets  (quite  two  feet  long,  and 
lasted  al  the  sumroerX  but  since  I  have  notsucceedra  with 
it.  Isut  V  r  it  woukl  not  grow  at  all  in  the  house,  in  the 
same  sit  as  before,  and  that  outside  withered  oircctly 
it  had  done  bio  iming.  Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  the 
probible  reason-  '  wont  of  manure  (I  have  never  used 
any),  and  what  kiud,  what  sort  of  soil  required,  and  how 
I  am  to  proceed  to  get  n^ce  hanging  baskets  for  the  house 
this  yeir?  Being  quite  a  novu^  at  gardening  any 
information  will  be  thankfully  received.— Aucs,  Liverpoai. 

11510.— Cannas.— A  plant  that  has  been  growing  for 
two  years  in  one  large  pot  is  now  throwing  up  fresh 
growths.  Is  it  best  left  alone  in  the  pot,  and  should  I  use 
manure-water  and  soot  ?  Some  iieopic  recommend  plant¬ 
ing  them  or  placing  them  out-of-aoors  In  the  pit.  What  is 
best  to  do?— Old  flcsscRiBRO. 

11511.— Hibiscus  Roeeek— I  have  a  tree  of  this 
species  mwin(^  in  a  large  pot.  It  stands  5  feet  above  the 
pot,  ana  is  trained  down  about  4  feet ;  its  total  height 
would  be  about  9  feet.  Is  it  safe  to  use  manure-water,  and 
is  a  cool  or  w‘ann  greenhouse  the  best  to  keep  it  in  ?-^u> 
St'BSCRIBRR. 

11612.— Eucalyptus. — I  have  a  plant  of  this,  wrhich 
has  been  cut  dow  n  twice,  and  now  stands  about  6  feet 
above  the  pot,  in  which  it  has  grown  two  years.  How  can 
I  obtain  otocni  ?  Arc  they  ^i^uccd  by  seed,  or  cuttings, 


J  ?— Old  SuBscRiBRR. 


and  is  liquid  manure  bonefiol 
11518.— Azaleas  and  Gkirdenias.- Whot  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  kept  up  for  Azaleas  during  their  period  of 

Krow'th  ?  Also,  is  it  possible  for  Gardenias  to  bloom  In  a 
ouse  entirely  depenuent  on  sun  heat,  and  when  should 
they  be  re  potted?— L.  D. 

11514.— Plants  fbr  windows.— I  have  a  small  green 
house  and  small  cucumber-frame,  heated  with  hot  water, 
and  yet  I  cannot  keep  two  windows  supplied  with  flowering 


plants.  Can  any  reader  help  me  ?— Small  QRn.xuou8i. 


POULTRY. 


cage, 


I  bouo 


Oapee  in  ohiokens.—I  have  just  seen  a 
reply  by  “  A.  H.  H.”  about  gapes  in  chickens, 
in  Gardening.  I  cannot  understand  his  failure. 

We  used  carbolic  acid — a  nearly  black,  strong 
BmelUng  liQuid — in  both  ways  I  wrote  to  you 
about  on  Thursday  last.  We  had  a  brood 
brought  in  suffering  very  much,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  dose  them  with  the  fumes.  All  but 
one  were  well  on  Monday,  so  we  gave  it  one 
more  turn.  It  U  now  quite  well.  At  the  same 
time  we  rubbed  some  of  the  acid  (undiluted) 
with  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  on  the  inside  of 
the  long  wing  feathers  of  the  hen,  and  so  far  as 
I  know  the  nen  was  not  affected  in  the  least. 

It  may  be  there  are  two  subatancea  called  car- 
boUoacid.-T.  G.  W. 

Poultry  feathers.- Those  are  bought 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


BBES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 


Tns  fine  apring  weather  experienced  duriq^ 
blossoming  of  Plum  trees  enabled  the 
derive  full  advantage  from  this  valuable  i 
of  early  provision.  Brood- rearing  is  prugr 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  if  a  check  m  not  m 
through  a  change  of  weather  8a*arms  arc 
to  be  unusually  early  this  season.  The 
family  of  Crowfoot  now  coming  into  fiove, 
eagerly  sought  after,  particularly  the  Pilfa 
from  whicn  abundance  of  pollen  is  obtsod 
Gn  sunny  days  numbers  of  young  bees  miH 
seen  crowding  at  the  entrance  of  prospq| 
hives,  and  exercising  their  wings  for  the 
time.  So  great  is  the  crowd  of  juveniles  on 
instances  that  the  workers  are  hinden^ 
carrying  stores  into  the  his'e  as  quickly  if 
would. 


Feeding. — It  is  a  ^eat  mistake,  oi 
have  found  to  their  dhsappointment  and 
to  imagine  that  when  spring  fiowers  appr 
bees  are  quito  safe  and  require  no  fortb 
tention  in  being  supplied  uith  artificial 
Often  at  this  time  greater  care  in  fe4  ‘ 
necessary  than  at  any  other,  with  stocks 
weak  more  particulariy.  Large  auantil 
food  are  consumed  bv  the  young  bees  VM 
the  grub  state,  which,  of  course,  dravs 
upon  the  store  department,  and  where  no  vi 

firovision  is  left  over,  it  is  only  haud-twi 
iving  as  yet ;  and  should  a  spell  of  cold  or 
weather  set  in,  and  external  supplies  cff 
quently  cease,  if  only  for  a  short  tim^  ai 
brood  will  starve  and  the  queen  cease  to  I 
and  even  the  whole  colony  die  ouL 
Stocks  queknless. — Should  the  bees  off 
hive  appear  inactive  when  other  oolo^l 
busy,  and  should  they  fail  to  carry  iatoi 
hive  little  loads  of  pollen  attached  to  tiiekk 
legs,  the  hive  is  in  all  probability  queenkik 

3aeen  having  died  from  old  age  or  seei 
uring  the  wmter.  In  the  ordinary  coane,  ij 
a  queen  becoming  worn  out,  another  u  re 
and  the  old  one  removed  ;  but  should  tht.T 
neither  eggs  or  V.rood  in  the  hive  at  thrii 
of  the  accidental  death  of  the  queen,  of  c3 
a  young  queen  cannot  be  reared  to  tskii 
place.  Where  a  colony  is  suspected  to  be  <{■ 
less,  a  careful  inspection  of  tne  interior  di 
hive  should  be  made  by  examining  each  d 
separately.  Frequently  remove  qaOil 
puff  in  a  little  smoke,  to  keep  the  l^fi 
running  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  ; 
ceed  to  draw  back  the  division  board,  sadw 
the  first  frame  by  the  ends  and  lift  itoclCKi 
fully  to  avoid  crushing  any  of  the  bat,  a 
search  for  queen  on  both  sides  of  tb« 


She  is  usually  to  be  found  on  one  of  the 
combs.  Having  examined  one  side,  it  oa  • 


reversed  by  lowering  the  right  hand  and  niffi 
the  left  so  as  to  bring  the  top  bar  of  the  fi* 
perpendicular  ;  then,  oy  giving  the  frame  iM 
turn  towards  the  right,  lowering  the  left  ^ 
and  raising  the  right,  the  frame  will  be 
to  a  horizontal  position.  Elach  comb  os  exsadij 
should  be  replaced  in  the  hive.  If  no  qaeei  I 
discovered  search  should  then  be  mode  fer  «iJ 
or  brood  ;  if  neither  are  present  it  will  be  s  oj 
elusive  proof  that  the  colony  is  oueenlctf.  B 
being  so,  it  should  be  i^ueened  as  ouickl^ 
poasiole,  either  by  the  introduction  of  a 
queen  or  a  frame  of  comb  from  another  W 
containing  brood  and  eggs,  from  which  the  M 
will  rear  themselves  a  qneem,  but  much 
be  saved  by  the  introduction  of  a  fertile  qzl 
which  will  begin  to  lay  at  once.  A 
introduced  to  a  colony  is  placed 

which  is  inserted  between  two  « | 


com^ ;  the  cage  having  a  flange  on 
prevents  it  slipping  down  between  the  to* 
After  having  been  confined  in  the  cage  beW 
the  combs  about  twenty-four  boors  ^ 
liberated,  and  the  bees  sprinkled  wiw  “ 
syrup,  when  she  is,  as  a  rule,  favourawy 
ceived,  and  accepted  as  the  future  monarefc 
the  hive. 

Wasps. — Queen  wasps  are  now  making  d 
appearance,  being  frequently  bwd  in  d 
proximity  to  the  nives  on  the  alighting 
and  even  between  the  coverings  of  straw  hi' 
Their  destruction  is  important  to  the  bee 
as  each  queen  wasp  starts  an  indepenu 
cqlony,  which  at  the  end  of  the  snpMner 


very  troublesome  about  the  apiarr. 
f  discharged  upon  them  wi 
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'  aligbt,  wni  bring  them  to  the  ground, 
n  they  can  bo  deetroyed.— S.  (T.,  £oa> 


.  Bees.— I  here  e  skep  Mve  with  % 

-  _^in  **8.  S.  O."  kindly  mention  the  best 

(or  tTmnffeTTiny  the  same  to  a  baj’-frame  hive,  and 
-  hich  kind  he  recommends.  I  also  w'lsh  to  move  the 
ior  o(  the  hive  from  where  it  is  to  about  6  yards  or 
ds  distant.  Can  this  be  done  at  once,  wUch  would 
ost  convenient  ?  Or  is  there  a  danger  of  the  beee 
g  thdr  way,  owhi^  to  the  altered  position  ?— Maus- 
Lua 


BIRDS. 

tBodingr  oanaries. — I  should  be  obl^^ed 
lyone  would  kindly  give  me  full  instructions 
3  the  breeding  of  young  canaries.  Should 
cock  and  hen^  kept  together  from  the  time 
r'  have  finished  building  until  the  young 
Is  are  able  to  feed  themselves?  I  believe 
«  people  take  away  the  cock  bird  after  the 
d  egg  is  laid,  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  eggs 
young  birds  when  hatched.  1  believe  it  is 
unusual  for  him  to  destroy  the  young  birds 
istnrhed.  If  he  be  taken  away  will  me  hen 
ig  up  the  birds  entirely  until  able  to  feed 
uselves?  Should  the  hen  he  nightly  fed 
le  laying  and  sitting  ? — R.  T.  E. 

arrot  pluckinnr  her  feathers.— *' J.  D.  A.’s” 
ot  has  taken  cold.  A  salt  water  bath  K^ven  from  a 
ring-pot  twice  a  week  and  six  monkey  nuts  daily  will 
re  the  feathers.  Parrots  ought  to  be  kept  In  rooms 
I  a  ftouth  or  south  aspect.— Walmsr. 

igeons  dying*. —In  reply  to  “T.  H.  B.  H.,”  the 
on  why  the  young  birds  die  and  the  old  ones  desert 
a  is  that  the  young  pigeons  are  vary  often  irritated 
itUe  nd  insects  which  are  very  annoying  to  the  old 
a  The  way  to  cure  it  is  to  sprinkle  some  turpentine 
xnnet  and  hold  it  very  lightly  under  the  birds^  wings, 
ng  care  not  to  let  the  turpentine  bum  the  birds.— 
ra. 

Otmir'plgeoilS.— 1  should  be  much  obliged  if  any 
ter  of  Oaxdbsixo  would  tell  mo  the  best  age  at  srhich 
«i  voong  pigeons  known  as  “  squeakers,”  and  what  to 
I  them  on.  Old  birds  will  not  stay,  and  I  thought 
og  boes  might  if  brought  up  and  petti^— Tvrbit. 


AQUARIA. 


Mah  and  plants  for  an  aquarium.— 
ill  some  readers  kindly  give  me  the  name 
d  address  of  anyone  m  the  north  (as  near 
.rlington  as  possible)  where  I  could  obtain 
Id  ami  other  nshes  ;  also,  Vallisneria  spiralis 
d  other  plants  suitable  for  an  aquarium  ?  I 
\  fitting  one  up,  and  should  like  a  variety  of 
h  and  plants.  Should  also  he  glad  of  any 
^geitions  on  the  subject. — J.  E.  T. 

\quarlum  in  greenhouBe.— I  would  thank  some 
9  to  advise  me  how  to  utilise  an  aquarium  in  a  green- 
use.  either  as  a  small  stove  house  or  for  forcing  cut- 
ys.  It  is  3  feet  long.  20  inches  deep,  and  20  inches 
le,  slate  bottom,  and  thick  glass  sides,  movable  cover, 
ntcr  temperature  SO  degs.,  doable  row  of  pipes. — 
iqciua. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Cooking  Haricot  Becuis. — Haricot  Beans 
wd  not  necessarily  be  dried  ;  in  fact  by  many 
■*€y  are  preferred  when  gathered  for  immediate 
*e  while  yet  the  pods  are  green.  They 
»ajr  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 
Wf  fill  a  stew-pan  with  water,  and  when  this 
1  boiling  throw  in  the  Beans,  adding  a  pat  of 
utter  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt.  They 
boold  boil  till  unite  soft,  when  they  should  be 
lained  in  a  colander.  Next  let  them  be  put 
atoa  stew-pan,  adding  3  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
little  pepper  and  salt,  chopped  Parsley,  and 
Amon  juice.  Let  the  whole  he  tossed  together 
otil  thorooghly  mixed,  and  when  dished  up 
orrounded  with  “  croutons,”  that  is  thin  pieces 
^  bread  cut  into  various  shapes  and  fried  in 
^rified  butter.  The  for^oi^  relates  to  fresh 
but  when  it  is  dried  it  is  necessary  to 
it  in  cold  water  for  five  or  six  honrs  pre- 
yknu  to  its  being  pre^red  for  the  table ;  and, 
J^dition,  it  should  De  pat  on  in  cold  water  to 

Flower  Water. — I  shall  bo  veryglad  if  somo- 
*ul  give  a  good  receipt  for  making  Qder  Flower 

Sy  POUITL— Will  someone  give  me  a  really  good  old- 
receipt  for  making  Pot  Pourri  T  Telling  how  ta 
2*^  Bose  flowers  from  the  flrsi  Can  (a^  Rove 
be  bought?- A.  B.  H.  Digitize^  'Y  V 


Rabbits  eating  their  yoimg.— ZT.  J.  S. 
— A  French  professor  of  my  acquaintance  tells  | 
me  that  at  nis  home  in  france  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  keep  and  breed  rabbits  ;  that  he 
always  kept  them  supplied  with  pure  water,  of 
which  they  wore  accustomed  to  drink  ;  that  the 
process  of  birth  is  always  attended  by  a  certain 
amount  of  fever  in  the  mother  ;  and  that  it  is  to 
obtain  moisture  that  they  resort  to  the  horrible 
expedient  of  killing  their  young  ;  that  a  pan  of 
water  placed  conveniently  within  reach  would 
have  saved  the  lives  of  the  young  and  much 
sufifering  on  the  part  of  the  rabbit-mother.  He 
tells  me  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  distended 
stomach  (**  pot  belly  ”)  until  he  came  to  England  ; 
his  rabbits,  having  drinking  water  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  ate  only  so  much  green  food  as  their  health 
required,  while  those  kept  in  England  without 
water  are  tempted  to  cat  an  undue  amount  of 
vegetable  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture 
contained.  — Ami. 

-  The  cause  of  this  is  almost  invariably 

due  to  the  intense  thirst  from  which  the  doe 
sufifers  about  the  time  of  kindling.  A  supply 
of  water  should  always  he  within  her  reach 
forsome  days  before  and  after  the  event — J.  O.  S. 

-  In  reply  to  “  H.  J.  S.”  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  Mnyhew’s  “  Dogs  ”  (Routledge)  may 
be  useful : — “  Some  persons  entertain  a  notion 
that  the  hitch  which  has  once  devoured  her 
litter  will  ever  after  retain  the  duposition.  This 
is  a  false  idea.  On  the  next  occasion,  if  pro¬ 
perly  treated  and  dieted,  she  will  most  likely 
prove  an  excellent  mother.  I  once  saw  this  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  illustrated  by  a 
rabbit.  A  week  after  the  doe  came  into  my 
possession  she  plucked  her  fur  and  made  her 
oed.  One  morning  I  distinctly  saw  a  nest  full 
of  young,  but,  looking  again  at  noon,  not  a 
single  one  of  the  progeny  was  to  be  beheld. 
Some  little  blood  and  a  mangled  leg  told  their 
history.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  animal  was 
again  breeding,  I  by  chance  discovered  that  she 
had  an  inordinate  thirst.  At  first  it  amusetl  me 
to  see  tlie  creature  lap  the  water  I  presentetl  to 
her ;  but  at  last  I  placed  within  her  hutch  a  cup, 
and  had  it  kept  filled.  Her  desire  for  liquid 
was  not  speedily  quenched,  and  it  l^came  tome 
a  source  of  pain  when  I  reflected  how  much 
agony  the  craving  must  have  caused  prior  to  my 
being  conscious  of  its  existence.  The  next 
litter,  however,  was  not  eaten  by  the  mother. 
She  brought  them  up,  and  they  likewise  did 
well,  drinking  as  much  as  they  pleased.  From 
having  been  savage — that  is,  from  always  endea¬ 
vouring  to  bite  the  hand  that  cleaned  her  hutch, 
or  even  supplied  her  food,  she  became  gentle 
and  familiar,  allowing  herself  to  he  caressed  and 
her  progeny  looked  at.” 

Do  pifiTS  pay  9 — I  can  buy  a  pig  alive  at 
98.  6d.  per  score,  or  a  flitch  of  bacon  at  63d. 
per  lb.,  and  hams  at  6§d.  per  lb.  Meal  is  sold 
here  (Somerset)  by  weight,  bran  and  com  by 
measure.  I  am  waiting  anxiously  for  Mr.  V:iax 
to  kill  another  pig,  for,  I  think,  if  anyone  can 
produce  p^-mcat  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought 
it  is  Mr.  v^ux.  As  a  poor  man,  I  would  very 
much  like  to  fat  my  own  pigs  if  I  gained  any¬ 
thing  by  it.  The  price  of  pork  here  is  :  Loins 
and  chmes,  8d.  ;  flitch  bacon,  63d.  ;  hams, 
B^d.  ;  blades,  6 Jd.  ;  music  box  or  chaps  (whole), 
4id.  to  6d.  ;  eye  piece,  3d.  per  lb. — Son  op  Adam. 

"VOUNG  MAN  seeks  a  Situation  as  Under 
^  ^  ppewsnt  situation.— J.  B. 

BELSBY,  Gardener,  Laxiicld.  Wickham  Market. 

WANTED,  a  Situation  as  GARDENER  or 
»»  GROOM  and  GARDENER.  Married.  Aae30.-Ad- 
drea^^UOMAS  KEEN,  The  Rectory  House,  DatebeU  near 

“  "UESTA,”  FOX  TERRIER  female  pup 

*  about  5  months  old,  price  18e.  Must  have  a  good 
home.— For  particulars  address  to  Master  T.  EVANS.  Tros-y- 
pare,  Deoblgh.  North  Wales. _ 

*piFFANY  AND  SCRIM,  for  protecting  Fruit 

Jr  Greenhouse  Shading,  from  2d.  per  yard : 

Tanned  Nettiiw  in  all  widths  at  wholesale  prices;  Russian 
^ts  of  every  description  at  reduced  prices:  and  Raffla  fibre. 
Price  lUt  on  appUoatlon.-J.  BLACKBURI^  k  SONS,  4*5, 
Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.O. 

UVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  TINKER.— Solder- 

^  ^  Tools,  with  accessories  and  inatructinns  by  parcels 
post,  la  9d.— THE  NATIONAL  TOOL  DEPOT,  Aston.  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

■PGGS,  Dark  Brahma,  Bs.  per  dozen  ;  Houdan, 

"  4a  6d._per  dosen,  all  from  handsome  pure  bred  birds.— 
Mrs.  CURTOI8.  Brothertoft  Hall,  Boston. 

TIN  POSTAL  BOXES  !  BOXES  ! !  BOXESTTl 

6  by  S  by  2.  free  by  parcels  post, 
2a -TIPPETTS  and  CO.,  Aston,  Birmingham.* 

^EIKD  PANM — 12StrongZinc  Pans,  9  b^ (} by  3, 


/  RED 

?  RUBBER 
I  CARDEN 
'  (,H0SE. 


HOSE!  HOSE  1 1  HOSE  111 

PATENT  RED  RUBBIIS  GARDEN  HOSE 
T.4uits  four  times  as  lung  as  ordinary  while  vulcanised  hose. 
Stands  severe  Govemmont  tusU,  thus  proving  superiority  of 
quality,  lighter  iu  weight,  pouter  b>  strength,  and  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  than  aiiv  other  hose  for  gurden  use.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes :  "  1  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red  Rubber 
Hose  iu  use  nine  years,  and  it  ia  uow  as  good  as  ever.” 
Samples  and  priced  catalogue  of  hose,  garden  cogines,  and 
fitUnga  free. 

BfKRRYWKATHXB  *  SONS. 

Fire  Engine  and  Hose  Makers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

MUSICAL  HOMES. 

THE  “ORCHESTRONE.” 

Prloe  2».  each*  or  26  Stomps.  Corrioge  free. 

■  A  Sample  Inetrument  $ent. 

Carriage  Free  %rilh  16  cart- 
Mlg  eeleeted  paper  dieee, 
tthteh  eon  be  changed  a$ often 
a*  detired. 

The  Orchestrone  is  a  now 
and  charming  instrument 
that  any  person  can  play 
without  study  or  tuition ; 
thus  the  possessor  at  once 
becomes  on  an  equality  with 
practical  musicians  irOAout 
learning  a  note  of  mueia. 
The  Orchestrone  can  be  so 
alterod  and  adjusted  in  tone 
that  the  mohkiv  produced 
,  „  ,  ,  ,,  _  may  be  deep  and  rich  ae  the 

Violoncello,  plaintive  ae  the  Flute,  or  melodious  as  the 


Violoncello,  plaintive  as  the  Flute,  or  melodious  as  the 
Ciarionette. 

The  pice  of  the  Oreheatrone  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  no  home  can  be  dull  where  one's  favourite  melodies 
{either  aaertd,  operatic,  dance,  or  soNg)  can  follow  each  otbor 
os  frequently  as  desired. 

The  Orchectrone  harmonises  beautifully  with  the  Piano, 
Harp,  or  Violin,  and  is  not  affected  by  a  damp  atmosphere  : 
it  is  also  very  compact  and  nicely  polished  on  the  outside. 
Address; 

ARTHUR  roSTKR.  Secretary. 

The  English  Orohestroue  Company. 

Works:  WOOD  GREEN.  LONDON,  N. 

OPRING  FLOWERS. — Polyanthuses.  Prim- 

...  ros«.  Hepatic^  Auj^laakc..  spoclaUUes.-For  priced 
Usts  apply  to  Mr.  COOPER,  PR.H.8.,  Caloot  Gardens,  near 
Reading,  Berks. _ 

DEDDING  PLANTS. — Orders  booked  for  my 

12l  6d.  Collections  of  fifteen  dozen,  consisting  of  Gera¬ 
niums,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Heliotropce,  Dahlias,  herba¬ 
ceous  planU.  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.— S.  SIMCOX,  158, 
Severn  Road.  Cardiff. 

PARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  Carter’s, 

y  -  Oanneil’s  superb  strains,  12.  2s.  6d. ;  24. 

4s.  6d. ;  Pinks  of  above  strains.  12,  2s. ;  24,^  6d.  ;  pansies, 
superb  prise  show  and  fancy,  blotched,  striped,  quadrlcolor, 
6m.,  12.  U.  64 ;  H  2b.  9d. ;  12  Carnations,  li  Picotees,  li 
IMnks,  and  12  Pansies  for  7a  6d.  All  are  large  heathy 
planU,  for  Immediate  effect:  free  packing  guaranteed.— J. 
SYLVESTER,  Idle.  Bnulfo^ _ _  * 

DOLYANTHUS  and  AURICULAS,  show  and 

alptn^  12  for  2b.  ;  smaller,  12  for  Is. ;  coloured  Primroses, 
including  Crimson ^auty,  12,  2». ;  all  free,  as  above. 

erj  HARDY  PLANTS  for  3s. 

eluding  Carnations,  *e.,_as  above  advts., ;  also 
Aquilegias,  DaUles.  Ac.— J.  SYLVESTER,  Idle,  Bradford. 

QINGLE  DAHLIAS. — 100  varieties  to  choose 

from.  List  one  stamp.  12  varieties,  2a.  6d. ;  24.  Ss. ;  36, 
7s.  6d.,  named.  Ware's,  Cannell's,  and  Carter’s  strains,  12, 
Is.  9d. ;  24,  3s. ;  100,  Ida.  6d.,  mixed  or  separate.  All  are  largo 
^al^y  plants,  from^ld  frame ;  free,  as  above. 

DEAUTIFUL  CLIMBERS.  — Dolichos  lib 

Lab  (violet),  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  beautiful  reticulated 
foliage.  Paasiflora  ccarulea,  blue,  and  MandeviUa  suaveoiens, 
beautiful  white  flower,  the  four.  2a  ;  free,  as  alMve. 
Flower  aeods,  24  varieties  in  pictorial  packet^  with  cultural 
directions.  2b. _ 

"^ICOTIANA  AFFINIS,  “  Cannell’s  Victoria,*’ 

•Ll  handsome  Bouvanlla-like  flowers,  deliciously  scented, 
4  for  la  M.  free,  a^bove.  Acacias.  beauUful  fem-like  foliage. 
4  for  la  6d.  free.  Hollyhock's,  "Chaters,”  good  plants,  ^or 
•  i*-  §4*  ^re«-  Pyrethmm,  ringle,  all  colours 

mixed,  28.  6d.  dozen.  Pyrethram,  French  hyMds,  double 
and  single,  mixed.  Sa  dozen.  All  free,  safely  packed.— J. 
SYLVESTER.  Idle.  Bradford. 

AMATEUR’S  EXHIBITION7=C6li^ion  of 

Dahlias,  60  varieties,  128. ;  25,  68.  6d. ;  12;  3a  6d. ;  Show 
Pinks,  4a  dozen  paira  varieties;  Pansies,  show  and  fancy, 
30  varieties,  4a  All  post  free.  Also  boxes,  standa  and 
tuba  WILLIAM  BlfTTERWORTH.  Oreen-hilir^ddcr- 
mi  aster. _ 

THE  “SOVEREIGN”  COLLECTION WlL 

JT  PLANTS,  all  strong  and  healthy,  90  doa  for 

20a  i  15  doa  for  12a  6d.,  consisting  of  10  doa  Geraniums, 
BcarleL  pink,  and  white  assorted,  and  20  doa  various,  bril- 
Usnt  single  and  double  Dahlias,  Lobelias,  Petunias.  Asters, 
Golden  Feather,  Zinnias,  fSrerlastings,  *o. 

Paokago  fi'ee.  Extra  plants  foroarriage.  Cash  with  order, 
in  I  He  H  J.  HARDY, 
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THE  HOPE  NURSERIES,  BEDALE, 

YORKSHIRE. 

E8TABLISHXD  1785. 


HENRY  MAY 


OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING  GOOD  THINGS 

Marguerites  or  Paris  Daisies,  yellow,  strong  plants,  3s.  per 
d^tzen 

Aquilegias  or  Columbines. 

Aquile^a  Sldnneri,  scarlet  and  yellow,  one-year-old  plants, 
3s.  per  dozen. 

Aquilegia  chrysantha,  yellow,  one-year-old  plants,  3s.  per 
d  >zen. 

Pyrethrums,  fine  for  eutting,  in  60  first-rate  named  rarleties, 
38  j)er  dozen. 

Pansioa.  seedlings,  strong  plants,  sared  finest  fancy  and 
show  varieties,  la  per  dozen. 

Daisies,  double  red,  good  clumps,  3s.  per  100. 

„  double  white,  „  „ 

Polyanthus,  giant  strain,  mixed,  strong  plants.  7s  per  100. 

Caniations,  seedlings,  one-year-old  plants,  3s.  wr  dozen. 

Primula  cortusoidos,  strong  flowering  plants,  per  dozen. 

Pansies  for  bedding,  7a  per  100— Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Tory.  Cliveden  Hlue,  and  Purple. 

Pelargoniums,  strong  bushy  plants,  in  4i-inch  pots,  in  bud. 
Show,  French,  and  Spotted  kinds,  including  Triomphe  de  8t. 
Amand,  Dr.  Biasters,  kc.,  8s.  per  dozen. 

Nasturtium,  fine  double  rod  variety,  Hermine  Grasboff,  la 
per  dozen ;  also  Tom  Thumb  (^mson).  Ruby  King,  Empress 
pf  India  (dark  crimson),  lUng  Theodore  (black),  8d.  per  dozen. 

Heliotropes,  strong-rooted  plants,  la  per  dozen. 

Fuchsias,  strong-rooted  plants,  Ss.  per  dozen,  including  such 
as  Aralanph#,  Edelweiss,  Lucy  Finnis,  and  American  Banner. 

Dahlias,  single,  strong  seedlings,  fine  named,  la  per  dozen. 
„  uqgle  put  roots,  named,  2a  6d.  dozen. 

„  fine  show  and  fancy  varieties,  3s.  per  docen. 

(Uadiolna  a  fine  coUgotion  of  named  kinds,  4b.  to  6a  per  doa 

Hardy  herbaceous  and  aliiine  plants,  a  good  collection  of 
900  kinds,  3s.  doa,  20s.  per  1(W. 

Astera  Pw>ny-fl.,  from  collections,  fid.  per  scora 

Htocks  (dwarf),  German  Tett-week,  double,  fid.  per  sct>re. 

Marigolda  French,  selected,  fid.  per  scora 
„  African,  selected,  fid.  per  scora 

Musk,  sweek-scented,  2b.  per  dozen. 

Wallflowers,  fine  strong  plants,  in  eight  varieties,  including 
Harbinger,  Golden  Tom  Thumb,  Double  German,  Blood  Red, 
kc.,  fid.  per  dozen,  4a  per  100. 

^i^faction  gxtaranUni,  or  money  refunded. 

Alt  earriitge  paid.  P.0.0.  jxiyubU  at  Bednle. 


■pilEDERICK  BAX’S  Parcels  Post  Collectione 

-L  of  Vegetable  seeds  delivere^l  free  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  remittance  for  5a,  7a  fid.,  or  10a 

resp«cti%  ely.  _  _  _ _ _ 

ipKEDEKICK  BAX'S  Parcels  Post  Collectioii 

•L  of  choice  Flower  seeds  delivered  free  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  postal  order  for  2a  fid.,  5a, 
7a  fid.,  10a,  21a  respectively. _ _ 

FREDERICK  BAX’S  One  ShiUing  Collection 

•L  of  15  Hardy  Annuala  with  full  cultural  directions,  free 
by  post  on^  receipt  of  Is. 


PREDERICK  BAX,  143,  Bishopsgate  Street 

A  Without,  London,  K.O.  ;  319,  Marc  Street,  Hackney,  E. : 
and  High  8tr»t,  Leyton,  F. 


rjRASSULA  JASMINEA,  white  sweet-scented 

greenhouse  plant  Nice  plants,  full  of  bloom  buds.  Is 
each,  or  post  free,  la  3d. 

Chrysantnemunos,  best  Incurved  and  Japanese  varieties  in 
3-inch  pots,  turned  out  2s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

Dahlias,  13  best  single,  including  Faragon,  White  Queen, 
Lutea,  and  Juarezi,  the  scarlet  Cactus,  3a  fid. 

Dahli  n  best  show  and  f.incy  viirieties,  3b.  fid.  per  dozen. 
Fuchsias,  best  free  flowering  varieties,  3s.  fid.  per  dozen. 
Delphinium,  perennial  Larkspur,  fine  named  sorts,  fa  per 
dozen. 

.  cardlnalis,  bright  scarlet  hardy.  4a  per  dozen. 
Lychnis  chaloedonica,  1).  pL.  scarlet  4s 
lEnothera  toacrocarpa.  Evening  Priuirose,  4b.  „ 

Papaver  bracteatum  superbum,  scarlet  4s.  „ 

reiitstomun,  beautiful  fur  cutting,  4a  „ 

Phlox,  finest  herbaceous  varietiea  4a  „ 

Pyrethrum,  best  double-named  sorta  4s.  „ 

Ranunculus  speciosua  4a  „ 

Violaa  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow,  3a  ,, 

All  the  above  post  free.  Gash  with  order.— J  AS.  GARA- 
WAY  A  CO.,  Dunlham  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol 


PELARGONIUMS,  best  Show  und  Decorative 
A  varietiea  show  flower,  in  40  pots,  ISs.  per  docen,  package 
Included.  Cash  with  order. -JAS.  GARAWAY  A  CO.,  Durd- 
ham  Down,  Clifton.  Bristol. 


rjYPRlPEDIUM  INSIGNE.— This  finest  of 

^  all  cool  orchida  strong  floworiog  plants,  la  each ;  two, 


^  all  cool  orchids,  strong  floworiog  plants,  la  each : 
la  9d.  Lapagerla  ailba  (true).  18  in^ea  7a ;  30  InchM,  9a  ; 
60  inches,  12a  fid.  L.  rosea,  la  4d.  each.  Pemettva 
mucronata.  pink,  wax-like  berries,  three  la  ;  Double  Deutaa, 
four  la  ;  Sweet  Bay,  four  Is.  2d. ;  Primula  Japooica,  floe 
flowering  planta  four  la  2d.  :  Aquilegia  glandulosa  (true), 
three  la  2<l. :  Olimbi^  Rosea  four  la  ^  All  carriage  paid. 
-HENRY  A  CO.,  Holmer  Nursery.  Amersham,  Bucks 


"P  OSES,  ROSES,  ROSES,  on  own  rootfl ;  to 

Al>  clear  ground.— Six  named  varieties  in  vigorous  health, 
Ta  9(L  doz. :  Bengal  Roses,  fine  bushea  3b.  3<L  doa  ;  Bouvardia 
Humboldtil,  four  la  2d. ;  Bigoonia  radioans,  three  Is.  2d. ; 
Chimonaothus  fragraoa  three  la  3d. ;  Clematis  montana, 
three  la  2d. ;  C'ydonia  li^niea  three  la  2d. ;  Forsythia 
viridlasima  three  la  2d. ;  Plumbago  Larpentse,  three  la  2d. ; 
Hydrangea  Thus.  Hogg,  pure  white,  three  la  2d. ;  Jasminom, 
white,  three  la  3d. ;  ditto  yellow,  three  la  3d.  All  carriage 
paid.- HENRY  A  CO.,  Holmer  Nursery,  Amersham.  Buejn. 

rpUBEi^OUS  BEG'ONTA  BULBS 

A  from  blooms  5  inches  acroaa  three  la  3d.j^3a  fid.  doz. ; 
Clovea  white  and  crimson,  four  la  Id.,  3a  dt  z  :  Doable  Whito 
Campanula,  Double  Yellow  Potcntilla,  Mule  Pinka  AchiUea 
Ptannica,  fL  pt..  all  3s.  doz..  six  la  9d. ;  Vinca  major,  six  la. ; 
Vinca  variegata.  four  Is. ;  Lobelia  cardinalls  splendciis. 
flowering  crowns,  four  la  3d.  Double  White  Rocket,  four 
la  2d. ;  Yellow  Paris  Daisies  three  Is.  3d. ;  White  ditto,  four 
la  3d.  All  carriage  paid.— HENRY  A  OO.,  Holmer  Nursery, 
A^’iersham,  Bucks^ _ 


QTRONG  PLANTS,  GERANIUMS,  mired, 

O  Is.  fid.  dozen.  lOs.  100.  Wye  Valley  Ferna  7s.  fid.  100: 

.  50:  2s.  (WL,  25;  Primroses,  4a  100,  free.— ATCHISON. 
T  .-prsall,  St.  Bnavcl,  Coleford. 


PANS1EJ5. — P2  super b  show  or  fancy  Pansies, 
A  In  12  distinct  named  kinds,  3a  Violaa— Cboioe-named 
kinds  in  great  variety,  12  for  2a  DouMeTWhite  RockeU.  ti 

plants,ls..  post  free.  Cash  wHh  ordir.— - 

SONTFlorlst,  nea/  iS.nPJ.vldJLvT 


JAMES  LOOMES 


Beg!  to  state  that  the  following  Planta  are  now  ready, 
carefully  packed  and  post  free 
FUCHSIAS.— A  grand  collection.  See  Iasi  Saturday’s  a«l- 
vertiaement  list  of  100  single  and  double  varieties.  My 
selection  2b.  fid  per  doz.  Purchasers’  selection  13  varietiea  4s 
N.B.— Purebasers  will  please  name  a  few  more  varietiea  uum 
those  ordered,  as  some  may  be  sold  out. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including  the  choicest  exhibition 
varieties,  some  of  which  were  noentioned  in  last  weeir ■  advertise¬ 
ment,  2s.  per  doz.  :  well-rooted  planta  for  pots  or  garden. 
Amateurs  will  be  satisfied  with  my  selectinn. 

PHLOX.  Perennial,  strong  rooted  cuttings  in  variety  from 
a  carefully  selected  collection,  all  ooloura  3a  per  doz.,  8  for 
Is.  9il.  These  are  most  excellent  for  cut  bloom. 

COLBUS  (80  varieties),  now  ready,  good  plants  of  my  well- 
known  A  1  varietiea  which  for  colour  and  habit  are  unsur¬ 


passed,  2s.  per  doz.,  6  for  Is  3il. 
*  NfUMS.  f 


GERANIUMS,  for  the  conservatory  or  window,  6  varieties, 
good.  3s..  13  3s.  fid. 

DAHLIAS,  single  and  double  varietiea  from  an  uiuurpassed 
strain  of  true  florists’  flowera  similar  to  those  sent  out  last 
year,  6  of  each  2b.  3d. 

CO'ITON.  Sea  Island  and  Georgia,  for  greenhouse  or  window 
culture,  4  plants  for  Is. 

MUSK  HARRISONI,  8  for  Is^  12  for  Is.  8d. 

CDRONIU,A  GLAUCA.  BECrONIA  KUCKERL  BE^ 
OONIA  PARVIFU)UA  and  FUCHSIOIDE3.  3d.  eadi. 

PASSION  FLOWERS,  good  planta  blue.  9d.  each,  2  for 
Is.  3d. 

KUPATORIUM  REPARIUM,  3  for  la 
NICOTIANA  AFFINIS,  8ccnto<l  Tobacco  plant,  3  for  la 
SALVIAS— Heeri,  dulcia  splendena  angusUfoLia,  4c.,  3 
strong  plants  la _ 

MARGUERITES  (Paris  Daisiesl,  white.  12  for  la 
BALSAMS,  Oamella  and  Rose  flowered,  from  a  select  strain. 
8  for  Is. 

ARTILLERY  PL.ANTS,  3  for  la  ;  these  make  splendid 
table  planta 

ACACIAS,  Julibrissa  (Silk  tree).  Fern-Uke.  3  for  la  3d. 
TOMATOES,  large  red  (good).  30  for  Is.,  50  for  2a 
VER4)NICA  sallcifoUa  3  for  la 
CANKAS,  9  varUties  for  3a,  2  var.,  la 
TRADESf’ANTIA  (3  varieties),  4  for  la 
TROP^,OLUM.  Oanariensis.  «  plants  9«L 
BRYOPHYLLUM  CALYCINUaL-Interesting  plant ;  a 
leaf  suspended  in  the  air  will  produce  young  plants,  la  each. 
’Thick  ornamental  foliage. 

VIOLE’TS  (The  Czar),  extra  strong  plants  Is  9d.  per  doa  ; 
these  are  very  floriferoua 

GREVTLLEA  ROBU8TA  — One  of  the  prettle*t  and  most 
durable  table  plants  In  otiltivatlon,  Fern-Uke,  8(L  each,  2 
for  la  2d. 

CASTOR  OIL  PLANTS  (8  varieties).  4  for  la  2d. 

PETIT  NIAS,  Choice,  Carter’s  strain.  2i.  per  doa 
8TOCR.S,  ten-week,  finest  imported  largo  flowering,  24  for 
la,  100  V.  fid. 

ASTERS,  German.  Chinese,  Victoria,  Bettridge’a  he..  24 
for  la.  100  3a  fid. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDIL-From  imported  seed,  mixed 
coloura  24  for  la,  SO  for  la  9d  .  100  for  3a 
VKiiETABLE  MARROW  PLANTS. -Mores  cream,  4  for 
Is.  3d  ;  Custard  Bfarrow  same  price. 

HONES’IW  (the  best  polled,  6  plants  for  la  2d. ;  "Fireball" 
Everlasting  24  for  la  ;  6s.  worth  of  plants  for  5a.  13s.  worth 
Tor  10a  as  before.  No  order  under  la  executed. 


JAMES  LOOMES,  f.r.h.8.. 

The  Nurseries.  Whittlesey,  near  Peterboro*. 


HERANIUMS.— Well-rooted  cuttings,  Won- 

T  derful  and  Madame  Thihant,  la  3d.  dozen,  7a  100 ; 
Christine^  White  Clipper,  White  Veeuviua  and  Happy 
Thought  la  fid.  dozem  8s.  100;  Master  Christine  Is.  8d 
I'lzen.  9a  100:  Golden  Bronze  2n.  dozen,  12  varieties,  la  3d. 
Al'  free  by  parcels  post  -.TAMES  BUBTCN,  North  Bridge- 
street.  RoDortshridge,  Hussox. 

WORTH  KNOWING.— How  to  grow  Cauli- 

•  »  flowers,  etc.,  without  clubbing,  12  stampa— HUGHES, 
Gardener,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. _ 

'ERNS  from 


Ferns  from  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and 
Somerset  Best  time  to  plant  Instruction  book  for 
making  rockery,  planting  Ferns,  etc.,  with  each  5e.  order;  14 
named  varieties,  6s.  t>er  135 ;  parcel  post  30  good  plants,  2s.  fid. 
Two  choice  FILMY  FERNS  (Hymenophyllum  tunbridgenee 
and  unilaterale),  ?s.  per  foot  free.  l.OOO  varieties,  British  and 
Exotic  Perns.  Catiilogues,  2d.  Established  35  yoara— E. 
GILL,  Lo4lgiog-bouso  Keejwr,  Lynton,^eTon.  _ 

For  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  a  aplendid'St^k 

of  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  for  ExhiblUon  purposer. 
— Lists  from  J.  C.  PADMAN,  Providence  Norsory,  Boston 
Spa.  Yorkshire.  _ _ _ 

ri  OLDEN  FEATTIER,  very  good  plants,  Is.  per 

VX  100.  or  la  9d.  per  200 ;  carefuily  packed  in  boxes ;  post 
free.j^AMA’raUR,  The  L^^e,  ^ester-le-Street  Diu-ham. 
QJjASS  for  horticultural  purposes  in  oases  and 
boxes,  15-oz.  and  21 -oz. ;  Propagating  glaases,  Bee  glsases, 
hand  UghtB,  4c.  Leailed  windows  plain  and  ornamental 
glace  of  every  deeoription.  Cheapest  houee  in  the  trade.  Bend 
for  iUustrated  circular  and  price  list  to  EADE  4  SON.  130, 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. _ 


greenhouses  for  the  million:^ 

vX  ALFRED  PEEL  4  SON.S’  Old-established  Yorkshire 


Horticultural  Works,  High  Street  Wood  Green,  London; 
also  Valley  Street  WlndhUl,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  Inventors 
of  the  portable  Greenhouses ;  The  Amateur  Span-roof,  8  feet 
W  5  feet,  £3 ;  Lean-to,  50b.  ;  10  feet  by  7  feet  Span-roof,  £4 ; 
Conservatories  from  £5.  Over  3,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  See  our.Uatalogues,  Testimonials,  Press  Opinions, 
post-free,  three  stampe.  Disp^lon  invited  of  houses  erected 
at  our  worka  Estimates  gWen  tor  all  kinds  of  Horticultural 
Buildings,  Tool  Houses,  Potting  Houses,  Poultry  Houses, 
Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Houses.  See  our  new  Chrysanthemum 
Housee.  Heating  Apparatus  from  fie.  each,  N.B.— Note 
name  and  address. 


land.  Illustrated  price  lists  post  free  - 
Horticultural  Builder,  Wilmington,  Hull 

PORTABLE  GREENHOUSES.— Lean-to,  7 

-h  feet  by  4  feet  3  inches,  £5 ;  Span-roof,  8  feet  by  6  feet, 


feet  by  _  _  .  .  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

£9  Ss.  All  painted  and  glazed  complete.  Catalogue  free.- 
II.  BRIJIN,  Belvoir  Street.  I.,eice8tpr. 


pEGONIA“TUBERS,  mixeti  colours,  for 

bedding  or  conservatory,  48.  per  dozen:  six  for  2b.  2d  . 


ding  or  co 

poet  free.  P.O.O.  or  Btampe  with  order.— JOHN  LAING  4 
CO..  Foreit  HIU.  B  E. 


■yERBENAS  that’s  never  surpassed,  28.  per 
V  doz. ;  Mann's  International  African  Marigcld,  Sti.  i<or 
doz.  All  post  free.— BD.  MANN,  Howden  Dyke,  Eowd^ 

B.  Yorks.  '  f-,|  [\  ;  r  r.'  - 


O.  FRAZER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Norwigk 


Three-quarter  Garden  Frame,  with  new  (reguterediSM 
and  Comer  Fasteninga  Made  of  beet  Red  Desi.  aia^ 
ends  U  Inches  tliicl^  lights  2  inches  thick.  Ghtri  ■ 
31-oz.  glass,  and  painted  four  coaU  of  good  cU  gp 
No.  1  sire.  4  feet  by  6  feet,  £3  17a  No.  2  size,  S  Ud\ 
feeL  £4  Ida  No.  3  size,  12  feet  by  6  feel,  £85b  fil 
cases  from  4s.  to  fie.  fid.  Two-thirds  allowed  wheentsM 


The  ’* Universal"  Uandlight  Protectors  for 

set  of  6,  covers  31  square  feet,  diminishing  _ _ _ _ 

ooato  of  good  oil  colour,  glazed  with  11-oa  gisa 
£2  l:h. 


Cucumber  Frames,  made  of  best  Red  Deal,  painted  Ink 
good  oil  colour,  height  at  frout  13  inch^  at  back  34  ki 
lights  3  inches  thick,  with  improved  bars  aad  gharf 
ifoa  glass ;  Iron  bar  acroas  centre  and  handle  to  mAl 
No.  2  size.  8  feet  ^  6  feet,  £3  4a  fid.  No.  3  sue,  Ufag 
feet,  £4  l2t.  fid.  Casee  5a  ;  two-thirds  allowed  if  ittn 
good  condition. 

OarriaM  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Erghads 
Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  Dublin,  sad  Baiful 

Illustrated  catalogues  of  Greenhouses,  Garden  FtuutI 
post-free  two  penny  stamps. 


TUBULAR  STANDAIII 


GARDENERS  ouAt  to  know  that  POINTED  v 
iron  TUBULAR  RODS  are  now  made  for  sup.oru  tsfl 
Shruba  and  Plante,  and  are  specially  adapted  for  SinA 
Roses  and  Raspberry  Canea  They  caimot  be  brok«i;a 
look  ndater  than  anything  else  in  osa  A  trial  of 
iure  to  give  satisfaction. 

[in.  external  diameter,  by  4ft.  long,  &  9tL  pe  ti 


Prioes  , 


in. 

J, 

4fl. 

,.  3s01 

in. 

fifl. 

H  KOI 

in. 

8fL 

..  SsSd 

in. 

6ft. 

..6x64 

in. 

It 

8ft. 

7a  Id 

Goods  sent  off  on  receipt  of  postal  orders  Loti  oar  Dh 
value,  carriage  paid. 

Sole  Bfakers :  SDWIN  Z.SWIS  ft  SOKk 
Patxmt  Iron  Tube  Works,  WoLvzRRAMnos 


THE 


EASY”  XsAWN  MOWXB. 

WITH  ALL  THI  UTBT  » 
TROVUUMX 


Has  no  op«>  8Uel  W* 
which,  with  csrefttl  o*gr» 
tlon  in  other  perU 
a  child  to  works 

a  num  a  Ifi-iDoh  oBctun 


Apply  for  list  to 
monger  or  Seedmiao.  or  “W 
to  the  Sole  liocoBsei 


SEUO.  80NNK*7^‘ 
OO.,  86.  t^een  Yirtom 
London,  EG. 


OLIVE’S  PATENT  SEED  ANC 
FRUIT  PROTECTOR. 


rtain  protection  for  Fruit,  Soeda  Ac. 
1  of  Birds  or  Vermin.  The  scare 


A  certain  i 

ravages  of  Biiu«  xuc  ■t»re 

of  pfey  hovering  over  Its  victim.  Its  outstre^bfc  _ 
measure  about  three  feet  across.  Price  P®' 
obtoiaed  at  most  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  nr  tbtj  w 
had  direct  from  the  makers  upon  receipt  of  > 

spectuses  free  on  application.  Postal  adJreie-hK^ 
and  CLIVE,  Birmingham.  Telegraph-DASH,  Wnnio.-" 


QJCISSORS. — \  me  scissors, 

^  Is.  lOd.;  7in.,  2b.  9d.  Pruning,  4 
6  la..  3i.  4d. ;  7  in..  3s.  Flower  g^erws,  6  f  '.ri 

Penii.cnercaa,  Sheflield. 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


VoL.  VI. 


MAY  17,  1884. 
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tOUSE  &  WINDOW  GARDENING. 


TREATMENT  OF  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

'he  requirements  for  the  successful  manage- 
’wnt  of  window  plants  are  neither  numerous 
lor  (iithcult ;  j'et  more  disappointment  and 
iilures  result  than  in  any  otner  branch  of 
maleur  gardening.  One  of  the  first  require - 
Dents  is  a  genuine  love  for  plants,  without 
vhich  the  many  necessary  little  attentions  are 
nre  to  be  omitted,  and  the  plants  will  suffer 
ujconlingly.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  guiding 
•nlethat  the  greater  the  care  the  greater  the 
ucoes^  The  majority  of  plants  re<juiro  all  the 
ight  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  with  as  much 
iinshine  as  the  position  and  the  structure  will 
limit.  As  a  rule  those  plants  exposed  to  the  I  ^*^**”'®*'. 
turning  sunshine  thrive  better  than  those 
.aving  exposure  to  the  afternoon  beams  only — 
his  applies  particularly  to  flowering  plants. 

*lants  grown  for  the  beauty  or  elegance  of  their 
saves,  as,  for  example.  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
V;gonias,  will  thrive  in  windows  which  either 
■  re  not  exposed  at  all  to  direct  sunshine,  or  for 
nly  a  short  time  each  day.  But  the  light 
hould  be  ailmitted  directly  to  the  windows, 
nd  not  shaded  by  overhanging  roofs.  Plants 
eqnire  nutritious  soil.  The  best  general  soil  is 
orf  from  a  rich  pasture,  cut  about  2.^  inches 
hick,  laid  closely  together  until  it  has  some- 
.  Uat  decayed,  then  broken  up  and  mixed  with 
lx)ut  one-third  of  very  rotten  manure  or  leaf 
lonld.  The  leaf  soil  can  generally  be  found 
0  daky  like  forms  beneath  Oak,  Chestnut,  or 
■ther  laiye  trees  where  standing  thickly  to¬ 
gether.  Where  such  soil  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
■>od  substitute  may  be  found  in  the  rich  soil 
vsily  obtained  from  hedge  banks  and  in  comers 
■f  most  fields  by  the  sides  of  the  fence. 

'hose  living  in  cities  can  always  obtain  suitable 
oil  from  florists. 

W’^ATERIKO. 

This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  this 
nmt  be  done  rightly.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
Allures  in  window  gardening  can  be  attributed 
o  improper  uatering,  either  too  much  or  too 
iule— in  many  cases  too  much.  You  cannot 
riter  any  plant  by  rule  of  thumb.  W’e  fre- 
luently  hear,  “  I  cannot  think  how  it  is  my 
rmdow  plants  do  not  do  well  for  I  water  them 
very  day.”  This  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of 
heir  not  doin*  well.  Whenever  you  water  a 
'lant,  always  give  sufficient  to  soak  the  whole 
naw  of  soil  thoroughly  ;  then  do  not  w'ater  it 
igain  until  it  shows  signs  of  dryness  on  the 
urface.  It  may  not  be  for  two  or  three  days  or 
•ven  longer,  but  no  matter  ;  do  not  water  it 
intil  you  are  sure  of  its  being  in  a  slightly  dry 
‘iudition.  On  the  other  hand  some  plants  re- 
iaire  water  twice  a  day,  especially  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  the  plants  are  growing 
vigorously  and  flowering  profusely.  The  leaves 
of  plants  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust ; 
those  with  bright,  shining  leaves  and  of  good 
sue  can  be  wiped  with  a  sponge  or  other  soft 
loateriaL  Others  with  smaller  leaves  can  only 
be  cleaned  by  being  showered  overhead  either 
with  a  sprinkler  or  syringe,  and  it  should  be 
either  once  or  twice  a  week.  Do  not  allow 
|baU  to  stand  in  water  except  such  as  are 
Jpetic,  If  the  water  touches  the  bottom  of 
™  poU  a  good  plan  is  to  have  a  smaller  saucer 
pwned  upside  dow’n  for  the  plant  to  stand  upon 
l»itkln  the  other  saucer,  or  even  small  blocks  of 
wd  wood  or  any  other  material  that  will  hold 
bottom  of  the  pot  above  the  water-line, 

(ethsnrise  remember  to  empty  out  the  water 
^  drains  into  the  saucers.  Plants  delight  in 
living,  and  when  the  pots  become  crow'ded 
^  loots  they  should  be  stimulated,  but  not 
••hi  then,  uidess  they  have  been  a  long  time  in 
fktiame  pots,  and  it  is  impossible  to  renew  the 
"fl  orgire  larger  pots.  We  are  particular  in 
attention  to  this  matter  of  stimulating 
*“dow  plants  from  the  fact  that  a  theory  is 


perience  is  that  you  can  no  more  grow  a  plant 
successfully  in  a  pot  in  poor  or  w’orn-out  soil 
than  you  can  take  a  crop  of  corn  or  any  other 
crop  from  the  same  soil  ten  years  in  succession 
without  enriching.  For  stimulants,  use  1  ounce 
of  Peruvian  guano  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
Soapsuds  or  water  with  ammonia  in  it  that  has 
been  used  for  washing  hands  are  all  good  ;  or 
the  top  of  the  soil  in  each  pot  may  be  removed 
to  the  depth  of  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch, 
a  sprinkling  of  fine  bone  mesl  (which  can  be  had 
at  all  fiorists’  shops)  applied,  and  then  covered 
up  with  fresh  soil.  Besides,  there  are  a  good 
many  preparations  of  concentrated  manures 
that  are  good  and  easily  applied.  Plants  in 
warm  rooms  should  be  watered  with  water  as 
warm  as  the  temperature  of  the  room,  or  a  little 


Insect  Pe.sts. 

These  are  often  a  great  annoyance,  and  often 
cause  considerable  trouble,  from  the  fact  that 
they  do  harm  before  being  discovered.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  subject  all  plants  to  an  occasional 
bath  of  Tobacco  water,  in  strength  about  the 
colour  of  strong  tea  or  weak  cofl'ee  ;  this  can  bo 
easily  made  from  the  refuse  stems  from  cigar 
makers  or  a  small  package  of  the  common 
smoking  Tobacco,  by  placing  it  in  a  pail  and 
pouring  over  it  boiling  water,  allowing  it  to 
stand  all  night,  and  then  immersing  the  head  of 
the  plant  entirely,  and  holding  it  so  for  a  few 
seconds.  This  will  destroy  l)oth  green  fly  and 
red  spider ;  other  insects,  such  as  the  white 
cotton-like,  mealy  bug,  must  be  picke<i  oflf  with 
a  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  the  very  tight- 
sticking,  scale-like  insects  will  have  to  be 
removed  in  the  same  way.  In  immersing  plants, 
with  one  hand  press  tightly  on  the  top  of  the 
pot  and  turn  it  upside  down  before  holding  it 
over  the  vessel  ;  tnis  will  allow  all  loose  sou  to 
escape  and  thus  keep  the  liquid  clean. 

POTTINO. 

All  plants  should  liavo  either  new  pots,  or  old 
pots  washed  perfectly  clean  inside  and  out. 
Broken  pieces  of  pots  must  be  used  for  drainage 
by  first  placing  one  of  good  size,  with  the  hollow 
side  downwards,  over  the  hole,  then  filling  in 
with  other  pieces  to  about  one- third  of  the 
depth  ;  over  this  place  a  little  rough  soil,  then 
put  the  plant  in  its  place,  fill  it  compactly  all 
round,  press  tightly  so  as  to  have  the  soil  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top  in  pots  of  small  size, 
and  in  larger  pots  allow  an  inch  for  water  room, 
and  all  plants  newly  potted  should  be  well 
soaked  so  as  to  be  sure  the  whole  is  saturate^l. 
We  have  not  named  any  particular  time  to  pot 
or  repot  plants,  but  it  is  desirable  to  change  the 
soil  at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  cases  where  the 
ix)ts  are  already  large  enough,  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  ill  washing  away  the  old  soil  so  as  to  nse 
the  same  sized  pots  again  ;  M’here  plants  are 
potted  but  once  a  year,  the  end  of  February  or 
oeginning  of  March  is  the  best  time  ;  but  as 
plants  fill  the  pots  with  roots  they  can  be 
moved  into  pots  a  size  or  two  larger  at  any 
time. 

Plants  Suitable  for  Windows. 

To  obtain  the  liest  results  we  must  divide  our 
collection  into  two  sections — the  first  to  embrace 
such  03  will  do  well  in  rooms  where  the  tempe¬ 
rature  exceeds  65  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  second 
where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  65 
degrees  nor  fall  lower  than  40  degrees. 
This  must  be  understood  to  mean  where  the 
heat  is  artificial  and  not  sun  heat ;  and  we  may 
say  a  slight  variation  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time 
will  not  be  injurious  should  the  temperature 
rise  or  fall.  First  on  our  list  stand  Begonias. 
These  embrace  several  distinct  characteristics. 
The  shrubby  flowering  species,  generally  with 
bright,  clean  leaves,  give  general  satisfaction, 
ond  if  properly  watered  and  put  where  they  can 
have  a  little  sun,  flower  persistently  all  the 
winter ;  such  as  Saundersoni,  hybrida  multi¬ 
flora,  Weltoniensb,  semperflorens,  the  brilliant 
B.  rubra  and  insignis  sliould  be  includeil  in  a 


being  extensively  circulated,  to  the  effept44imited  colleltion.  These  do  not  include  nearly 
^pUnta  grown  in  pots  r«qui«ft  a|y  UlTV  \l@l<^on,  but  are  easily  managecL 

•JwnUnts,  or  at  the  most  very  fow.  Oiir 


Begonias  is  the  Rex  type,  With 


beautifully- marked  leaves  of  all  shades  of  green 
and  silvery  white.  These  require  a  rather 
shady  position  and  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  in  fact, 
they  must  have  a  good  degree  of  moisture 
atmospherically  or  they  are  unsatisfactory. 
They  are  impatient  if  subjected  to  too  much 
water  at  the  roots  or  too  much  dust.  Cala- 
diums,  with  many-coloured,  spotted,  striped, 
and  mottled  leaves,  are  very  handsome  plants 
for  summer,  and  can  be  start^  in  small  pots  in 
March  in  the  warmest  corner,  repotted  as  they 
grow  into  pots  of  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter, 
and  by  the  time  other  plants  have  to  be  removed 
out  of  doors  these  will  m  fine  objects  all  summer. 
Dractenas  are  elegant  plants  and  easily  managed. 
The  varieties  tenninalis,  Guilfoylei,  Cooperi, 
and  amabilis  are  grown  in  great  numliers  for 
windows,  and  if  well  treated,  they  udll  give 
satisfactory  results.  Ferns  succeed  in  the 
shadiest  windows  ;  they  require  but  little  at¬ 
tention,  and  are  always  graceful  and  cheering. 
They  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  occasionally  oathed  or  syringed.  This  is 
about  all  the  cultivation  required.  A  few  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties  are  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A. 
capillis  veneris,  A.  trapeziforme,  Davallia 
tenuifolia,  Lomaria  giblia,  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcana  and 
Pteris  cretica  alholineata,  not  forgetting  a  few 
varieties  of  Selaginellas  or  Lycop^iums.  The 
Ficus  elastica  or  iudiarubber  tree  is  well  known, 
and  might  almost  be  called  the  indestructible 
plant.  With  its  bold  and  leathery  leaves,  its 
tree  and  noble  carriage,  it  bids  defiance  to  dust 
and  smoke  alike,  provided  always  it  has  plenty 
to  drink,  with  occasionally  stimulants  added. 
These  remarks  also  apply  to  Aspidistra  lurida, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  room  plants.  Palms,  the 
aristocracy  among  fine  fmiaged  plants,  are 
mostly  very  easy  to  manage,  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  water  and  not  necessarily  very  large 
pots  ;  they  thrive  well  in  a  partially  shad^ 
window.  A  few  fine  kinds  are  Areca  lutescens, 
Caryota  urens,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Oredoxa 
regia.  They  can  be  used  for  various  purposes 
of  table  decoration. 

Th*"  fu>coml  nection  contains  a  more  extended 
list  of  flowering  plants,  and  not  so  large  a  list  of 
fine  foliage  plants.  Beginning  with  Abutilons, 
we  have  a  class  of  elegant  free- flowering  winter- 
blooming  plants,  embracing  white,  yellow, 
orange,  and  deep  red.  They  will  thrive  in  u 
partially-shaded  window,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  any  mo<le  of  training.  They  can  be  trimmed 
into  either  standard  or  any  other  form,  and  will 
flower  continuously.  Azaleas  are  very  beautiful, 
easily  managed,  but  rather  impatient  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  dry  atmosphere  or  allowed  to  get 
dry  ;  in  fact,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  at  the  roots  either  winter  or  summer. 
A  frequent  Isith,  immersing  plant  and  pot,  is  a 
safeguard  against  drought  and  otherwise  l^ne- 
flcial.  A  partially  shaded  window  and  a  shady 
spot  out  of  doors  in  summer  will  give  them 
aiMut  all  they  require.  As  to  varieties, 
there  are  no  poor  ones,  and  most  florists 
have  a  good  selection.  This  brings  us  to 
another  very  popular  flower — the  Camellia — one 
of  the  very  easiest  plants  to  manage,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  generally  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
window  plant,  from  the  fact  of  its  lieiug  so  ver>‘ 
conservative.  It  does  not  show  any  abuse  at 
the  moment,  and  not  even  for  months  ;  but,  alas ! 
it  breaks  down,  and  its  apparent  fine  large  buds 
drop  ofif  one  by  one  until  none  are  left.  This,  in 
nine  coses  out  of  ten,  is  from  the  plant  being 
allowed  to  sufl'er  for  want  of  water  in  the  summer 
time.  Those  curious  enough  to  open  one  of  the 
fallen  buds  will  find  generidly  the  outside  of  the 
flower  quite  fresh,  but  the  centre  always  dis¬ 
coloured  and  dead.  With  well-drained  pots  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  Camellias  too  much 
water  in  summer,  and  the  same  treatment  and 
position  as  advised  for  Azaleas  will  exactly  suit 
Camellias.  Calla  Lily  (Richardia  a;thiopica)  is 
another  very  popular  window  plant,  and  yet  not 
very  generally  successfully  managed.  Those 
haviilg  pl^^^;  qfii^^ll  do  well  to  keep  them 
groiying inflight,,  amnpy, ;  if  they  have 
hot  fWiw^re^  ^olndtifokeJ^i^te  and  set  them 
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ill  tlie  hackgroiiiid  ;  ]>ear  with  tiieiii  until  the 
Ist  of  May  ;  then  timl  some  shadeil,  dampcoroer 
in  the  garden  ;  in  this  plunge  your  phuit  over 
the  rim  of  the  pt>t ;  al>uut  twice  a  week  during 
the  summer  carry  along  with  you  a  w’atering-can 
of  soapy  water  and  give  your  Calla  a  dose  of  it. 
I'owards  the  middle  of  September  lift  them,  and 
if  the  pot  appears  too  small  for  the  plant,  get  a 
pot  one  or  tw'O  sizes  larger ;  turn  it  out,  and 
place  it  in  the  larger  pot  without  breaking  the 
roots  ;  then  stand  it  in  the  lightest  sunny  window. 
As  it  liegina  to  grow  give  it  plenty  of  w’ator  and 
often  some  stimulants,  and  by  Christmas,  if 
these  directions  are  followed,  you  are  sure  to 
have  flow’ers.  After  the  flower-buils  are 
in  sight,  you  can  place  tlie  plant  in  a  very 
warm  position  without  injury.  Cai-nations 
are  alw'ays  favourites,  and  should  be  very 
satisfactory  plants  ;  they  can  always  l>e  hatl 
established  in  pots  in  the  uutuinn.  They 
delight  in  a  rich  soil,  a  rather  low  temperature, 
and  plenty  of  sun.  Those  desiring  to  grow 
their  own  plants  should  plant  small  ones  in  the 
open  ground  in  May,  in  a  sunny  position, 
occasionally  cutting  otf  their  tops  to  make  them 
bushy,  until  the  end  of  July,  after  which 
they  should  be  allow’ed  to  grow’.  At  the 
lieginning  of  Septemlier  lift  them  carefully 
with  l)alls  of  earth  and  place  them  in  pots  well 
drained  ;  put  them  in  some  shatly  place,  and 
after  they  begin  to  grow,  and  l)eforo  frost, 
remove  them  into  the  house. 

A  few  Chrysanthemums  should  lie  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  C’amations,  and  subjecteil 
to  precisely  the  same  treatment,  or  a  few  can  Ixj 
plunged  in  pots  and  watereil  as  often  as 
required.  Those  W’ho  have  a  window  should 
have  some  of  these,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
autumn  flowers.  Daphne  indica,  two  varieties, 
are  easily  managed,  and  perhaps  the  most 
(leliciously-perfumed  winter  flowering  plants  we 
have,  requiring  about  the  same  treatment  as 
Azaleas.  Fuchsias  can  l>e  made  to  flower  quite 
early  in  the  spring.  They  require  goo<l  drainage, 
a  light,  porous  soil,  a  somewhat  sunny  {x)Bition 
in  winter,  slight  shade  in  summer,  and  a 
rather  moist  atmosphere.  Geraniums  (these 
are  really  Pelargoniums,  but  w’e  seem  to  have 
got  BO  used  to  the  imme  Geranium,  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  believe  any  other)  are  for  a 
light,  sunny  window,  where  the  temperatui'e 
can  be  kept  about  55  deg.  to  60  deg. ,  the  best  of 
all  winter- flowering  plants,  and  all  growers 
should  have  among  their  collection  lK)th  double 
and  single  varieties,  especially  some  of  the  flner 
forms  of  the  single  kinds.  They  are  so  easily 
managed  and  so  continuously  in  flow’er,  it  w’ould 
seem  there  ought  to  be  no  dearth  of  flowers 
where  there  are  half-a-dozen  kinds.  Some 
window  gardeners  expect  to  have  their  w'indow’s 
gay  all  winter  and  their  flower  gardens  gay  all 
summer  with  the  same  plants.  This  cannot  be 
done  ;  those  plants  intended  for  winter  flower¬ 
ing  should  be  nicely  rooted  plants  in  May,  then 
]X)tted  into  small  pots  and  plunged  in  the  open 
ground,  the  flowers  to  be  kept  picke<l  off  all 
summer.  About  the  middle  of  August  they 
should  be  potted  into  good  soil  in  well-drained 
pots  of  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  place<l 
in  some  spot  where  they  will  have  a  little  sun 
morning  or  evening,  lut  not  plunged  as  before. 
After  the  beginning  of  September  take  them 
inside,  and  place  them  in  the  sunniest  window 
you  have,  water  well,  and  carefully  turn  the 
plants  round  from  time  to  time  to  keep  them  in 

f;oo<i  shape  ;  as  the  pots  get  full  of  rooUs,  give  a 
ittlc  stimulant  at  least  once  a  week,  and  there 
will  be  no  dearth  of  flowers.  If  old  plants  arc 
kept  over,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower 
during  the  summer,  but  treated  as  advised  for 
young  plants. 


MlSCELLANEOUS  PLANT.S. 


Those  desirous  of  a  few'  more  Ferns  for  a  cool 
room  should  add  to  the  list  already  given — 
Crytomium  Fortunei,  I.4istrea  aristata  variegata, 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa,  Pteris  argyrea  and 
treinula.  Other  Palms  could  l)e  added  also  for 
growing  in  a  cold  window,  as  Areca  rubra,  the 
three  Chamrerops,  excelsa,  Fortunei,  and 
hnmilis ;  Corypha  australis,  and  Seaforthia 
elegans.  Chinese  Primulas,  C^yclamens,  and 
Cinerarias  are  goo<l  plants,  easily  obtaine<l,  and 
requiring  about  the  same  treatment  as  that  re¬ 
commended  for  Geraniums  after  being  brought 
into  the  house.  These  dq^not  qpilMVUst  half  the 
window  plants  a’' 
which  should 


Ivy,  (icrnian  Ivy,  Lygoiiiuin  scandeus,  and 
SinUax  as  climbers.  And  fur  Iwiskut  and  bracket 
plants  use  Othonna  crassifolia,  the  different 
Tratlese'untias,  Creeping  Jeuny,  and  seveval 
other  kinds  that  will  present  themselves  to  the 
enthusiastic  w'indow  gardener.  The  disposition 
and  training  of  the  various  plants  may  be  left  to 
the  cultivator,  but  it  is  best  always  to  consult 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  and  not  to  force 
it  into  a  shape  and  iwsition  that  prevent 
healthy  growth  and  development.  As  with  the 
training  so  with  the  grouping  or  arrangement  of 

f)lants  in  l)asket8,  stands  or  jardinieres,  it  can 
»e  left  to  individual  taste.  Where  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  disturb  phuits  by  repotting,  they  can 
l)e  placed  inside  larger  iwU  and  the  interstices 
fllled  up  w’ith  either  Moss  or  line  soil.  On  all 
favourable  opportunities  air  should  be  a<l- 
mitted  for  a  few  minutes  or  louger  each  day  ; 
but  as  window’  plants  are  not  expected  to  have 
all  their  requirements  as  if  grown  in  a  structure 
expressly  for  that  purpose,  we  must  do  the  best 
W’e  can  under  the  circumstances.  I  have  maile 
no  mention  of  bulbous  plants,  but  I  may  add 
that  many  of  these  are  also  very  l>eautiful. 


Jons  Tiiorpf. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


THK  TENBY  DAFFODIL. 


Of  all  the  many  forma  of  Daffmlila  now  in 
cultivation  this  is  one  of  the  Ixist.  Our 
illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  size  and 


The  Tenby  Daffodil. 


form  of  the  flow’er,  but  of  course  no  i<lca  of 
the  rich  intensity  of  its  yellow  hue.  It  is 
very  hardy,  of  dwarf,  robust  habit  of  grow'th, 
and  it  blooms  very  early  along  with  nanus 
and  N.  maximus.  It  is  supposo<l  by  nearly  all 
authorities,  both  ancient  and  mo<iem,  to  be 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  it  is  abundantly 
naturalised  near  Tenby,  in  Wales,  and,  as 
I  am  recently  informed,  it  has  existed  in 
Ireland  in  one  spot  near  Gorey,  in  Co.  Wex¬ 
ford,  for  at  least  the  post  sixty  years. 
We  may  not  he  able  to  clear  up  the  exact 
time  of  its  introduction  from  its  native  country, 
nor  whether  it  came  to  this  country  direct  or 
otherwise,  but  it  still  remains  to  us  a  fact  that 
so  good  and  show'y  a  Daffodil  is  plentiful  and 
easily  cultivated  in  all  soils  and  localities.  I 
consider  it  equal  to  any  other  Daffodil  as  reganls 
l)eauty,  and  well  worth  growing  in  quantity 
along  with  N.  maximus,  N.  Horsfleldi,  N. 
Kmjwjror,  N.  princeps,  N.  moschatus,  0^^]N. 


URBANA-C 


<iAlt0Sl(IK(j  ON  WALLS. 

Ix  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Edgbast(»i  (] 
mingham)  there  are  two  Scotch  Firs,  fifty  yi 
old  or  more,  growing  out  of  the  topm^  1 
of  the  brickwork  of  one  of  the  nigh  Vi 
bounding  the  garden.  They  probably  spr 
from  seetl  accidentally  carried  to  the  snot, 
are  now  about  three  feet  high,  gmrW 
stunted  in  growth,  but  writh  a  certain  pic 
esqueness  of  effect,  calling  to  mind  the 
dwarf etl  trees  so  much  in  favour  with 
Japanese.  The  brickwork  is  constantly!) 
lifted  and  thrown  out  of  place  by  the  actK 
the  r(X)ts,  but  the  trees  are  allowetl  to  rcroairi 
a  curiosity.  No  one,  of  course,  would  j-lj 
trees  purposely  in  such  a  position;  but  l' 
Scotch  Firs  are  suggestive,  nevertheless, 
wall-gardening  is  a  subject  of  so  much  gtst^ 
interest  that  notes  on  suitable  methods, 
plants  for  the  purpose,  are  seldom 
unacceptable.  Instances  of  unexpected  an.l 
markable  w’all  growths  are  familiar  to  all, ; 
are  useful,  lieyond  their  own  beauty 
curiosity,  in  show’iug  what  may  be  donf 
those  W’ho  are  willing  to  aid  Nature  with  k 
degree  of  knowledge  and  skilL  Wall 
ing,  however,  is  not  quite  so  easy  in  pm-J 
as  it  might  seem  to  be.  I  have  myself  Si 
seeds  without  number,  and  tucked  scores 
little  plants  into  the  crevices  of  old  mj 
doubtless  W’ith  occasional  good  luck,  hot 
result  has  not  been  equal  to  the  expeuditi 
of  time  and  labour.  The  birds  of  the  air, « 
an  hungry  eye,  have  discovered  the  new  u 
ing  ground,  or  a  scorching  sun  has  come  o 
unseasonably,  to  dry  up  the  tender  see<lh 
before  it  has  had  time  to  take  hold,  or  ooe 
the  hundred  mishaps  w’hich  are  apt  to  (k. 
has  ruined  the  chance  of  success.  In  nine  a* 
out  of  ten,  in  fact,  it  has  been  labour  lost 
there  are  ways  of  managing  this 
troublesome  process,  and  a  hint  tlir 
out  by  Mr.  Latham,  the  curator  of 
Birmingham  Garden,  on  this  subjd.'t,  s:r 
me  as  being  so  valuable  that  it  o; 
to  be  noted,  for  the  benefit  of  those  v! 
w'ish  to  make  their  old  walls  beautiful  He 
commends  any  secils  about  to  be  used  for  u 
purpose  to  be  mixed  w'ith  a  small  quantity 
ordinary  moist  clay,  and  so  plastere»l  into : 
crevice  of  the  wall.  The  retentive  nature 
the  clay  enables  it  to  keep  its  moisture 
enough  for  the  germination  of  the  seed. 
fixes  the  voung  plant  securely  in  its  place, 
affords,  also,  a  certain  resistance  to  the  acti' 
both  of  hot  snn  and  heavy  min,  which  fpves 
see<lling  a  chance  of  life  during  its  earliest 
The  practical  value  of  the  plan  is  obr.(- 
enougn  when  once  suggested,  but  it  may  ^ 
have  occurretl  to  others  any  more  than  ‘ 
myself,  who  have,  nevertheless,  given  s 
consideration  to  the  difficulty  of  estalliih  rri 
plants  upon  walls.  Probably  the  same 
— of  packing  the  roots  in  moist  clay— 
answer  equally  well,  if  done  with  judgment.  iL 
the  case  of  inserting  small  plants  into  suits!* 
chinks  ;  for  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  tiM 
most  tender  fibres  find  their  way  out  of 
genial  soil  into  any  rooting  medium  that  th-n 
like,  if  any  such  be  within  their  reach. 

I.N  Marino  a  New*  Wall 
Of  this  kind  it  is  generally  desirable  that  If 
should  be  covered  w’ith  vegetation  as 
as  may  be  ;  and  it  is  an  e.vcellent  plan  to 
in  the  plants  during  its  progress.  I 
such  a  W’all  alx)ut  three  feet  high,  theobjeit  n 
which  is  to  give  a  perpcndicidar  facing  to  If 
bank  of  soil  on  which  grow  Alpines  of 
species,  with  a  background,  further 
flowering  shrubs  and  Roses.  It  has  not 
planteil  many  years,  but  the  charming  edect* 
the  varied  rock  plants  which  run  over  the  ^  f 
of  the  border,  and  now  almost  cover  its 
seeding  when  and  where  they  plcsw-  i 
one  o?  the  distinctive  features  of  a 
delightful  garden.  Here  creeping  CampacuJ 
spread  their  tufts  of  blue  or  white  bei*  _ 
I^ndon  Pride  throws  up  its  cloud  of  pink  ' 
against  the  rough-hewn  stone,  disproving  oss  i 
for  all  tlie  charge  of  “  comraonnoes,”  io  otti  | 
brought  against  this  dainty  saxifrag^^n'r 
plant  must  be  seen  in  its  right  {dace  I 
judgment  can  be  passed  upon  its  men*  i 
There,  too,  the  Alpine  Toadflax  casts  j 

itp  r;ich  purple  and  orange,  and  the  white  »!•*  \ 
jof  the  Corsican  Sandwort  brighten  the  na-i  i 
lilvle  Which  clings  so  close  to  the  isv< 
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t  wall.  Numl)erless  forms  and  tints  of 
liaM  are  to  be  found  draping  that  low  wall, 
lien  is  a  garden  in  itself,  and  it  is  seldom,  at 
y  season,  that  it  is  altogether  devoid  of  the 
ioariug  of  flow’ers  as  well,  from  one  or  other 
the  groups  of  plants  which  have  made  their 
me  upon  it.  For  herein  lies  the  great  charm 
a  wall  garden.  Once  get  plants  fairly 
Ul>Ushed  and  they  will  creep  alxint  its 
rface  and  claml)er  upwanls  from  its  base,  at 
eir  own  sweet  will,  forming  such  gracetul 
itoons  of  drapery  as  far  surpass  the  results  of 
y  training  w'hich  can  be  attempted.  Some 
ars  ago  a  trial  was  made  of  building  a 
•How  wall  for  the  express  purpose  of  cultivating 
ck  plants.  It  was  constructed  of  perforated 
icks,  and  —  where  stone  is  not  available — 
ere  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  such 
plan  should  not  answ'cr  in  other  cases.  The 
iek.8  were  of  ordinary  shape,  with  three  or 
nr  oblong  holes  passing  through  them,  which, 
common  with  the  centre  of  the  w’all,  were 
icked  with  suitable  soil,  so  that  plants  could 
easily  introduced  into  the  apertures.  The 
irpose  of  the  wall  in  question  was  to  hide  some 
isightly  outbuildings,  -  and  the  choice  lay 
tween  an  ordinary  fence  or  wall  upon  which 
imbers  could  be  trained,  or  the  Alpine  wall 
re  described,  and  the  experiment  proved  very 
ccessfuL  But  without  going  to  special  cx- 
nse  of  this  kind,  there  are  in  most  gardens — 
rtainlv  about  most  country  premises— bits  of 
.1  wall  which  might  with  advantage  be  covered 
ith  flowering  plants. 

For  Lkshons  in  Wall-Gardenino 
We  have  not  far  to  seek.  Any  country  walk 
ill  offer  plenty  of  suggestions.  The  pale-green, 
*ply-cut  leaves  of  that  handsome  Poppy-wort, 
e  Greater  Celandine  (Chelidonium  majus),  or 
e  massive  glaucous  foliage  and  the  crimson 
>wer8  of  the  Spur  valerian  (Centranthus  rulier) 
ve  bold  examples  of  natural  grouping.  Herb 
obert (Geranium  Robertianum),  with  its  beauti- 
I  broaTi  leaves  flushing  into  crimson  in  the 
itumn,  and  its  red  stems,  may  be  seen  fringing 
most  any  old  wall,  and  sometimes  a  mass  of 
te  bright  scarlet- tinted  leaves  and  pink  flowers 
the  shining  Cranesbill  (G.  lucidum)  astonishes 
I  with  its  beauty.  A  sumnaer  or  two  a^o, 
ora  my  own  window,  a  farmhouse  garden 
all,  running  over  with  yellow  and  pink-white 
U)necrop8,  and  crowned  with  large  ox-eye 
aisies,  made  a  natural  picture  very  pleasant  to 
ok  upon  for  a  length  of  time.  If  we  follow 
ature,  substituting,  it  may  be,  rarer  species  in 
ir  garvlens  for  those  which  can  be  had  without 
le  planting  ontside  of  them,  we  cannot  go  far 
rong.  Many  of  the  Carnation  tribe,  for 
stance,  grow  naturally  upon  walls.  One 
itive  plant,  which  is  daily  becoming  more 
ue  in  a  wild  state,  the  Cheddar  pink  (Dian- 
ms  cjcsius),  should  not  be  overlooked,  and 
ier«  are  single  Alpine  Pinks  of  many  kinds 
hich  would  do  well  on  a  wall.  Two  distinct 
od  hardy  species  desirable  so  to  establish  are 
le  8and-pink  (D.  arenarius),  and  the  purple- 
ovrered  Toothed  Pink  (D.  dentosus).  In 
iatnre,  again,  we  find  many  of  the  Fig-worts — 
3pre8ent^  by  the  Snapdragon  and  Toadflax — 
rowing  spontaneously  upon  our  walls, 
imon^  the  very  best  of  Alpine  wall-plants 
elongmg  to  this  tribe  are  the  two  species  of 
Irinns,  very  distinct  from  each  other  and  easily 
irtahlished,  but  not  so  often  met  with  as 
hey  might  be  ;  for  well  grown  mas.ses  of  the 
/ilac  or  white  E.  alpinus,  or  the  less-known 
•ink-flowered  E.  hispanicus,  are  very  bright 
ivi  showy.  Another  plant  not  often  seen  is 
he  trailing  Italian  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum 
.•isrinum),  with  its  largo  twin-flowers  of  pale 
emon  colour,  which  invariably  dies  from  damp 
n  a  level  border,  but  would  probably  be  able 
o  hold  its  own  through  an  ordinary  winter  if 
«t  upon  a  wall.  The  small  pink  or  white  Bind- 
may  sometimes  bo  noticed  quite  at  home 
«  the  top  of  a  crumbling  wall ;  and  it  is  not  at 
dl  unlikely  that  the  beautiful  Rock  Bindwee(l 
Conrolvulus  manritanicus),  being  a  first-rate 
^^y  perennial,  if  kept  dry  during  winter, 
aight  be  established  with  a  little  pains  in  a 
■hsilar  position.  No  plant  could  be  better 
the  trial.  Tw'o  Alpine  Cranesbills 
((leranium  cinereum  and  G.  subcaulescens) 
^^t  worthily  represent  the  Geraniacese. 
Ngthiiig  can  exceed  in  beauty,  however,  th^ 
•bite-flowered  variety  of  Rol«*rtic.n.uL, 
’^whis  uncommon  enough  to  demand  a  pU^ 


in  any  garden.  In  this  way  we  may  run 
through  many  different  tribes  of  the  plants 
for  ourselves,  selecting  subjects  here  and 
there,  which,  once  coaxed  to  fill  an  appro¬ 
priate  niche,  will  give  us  endless  pleasure. 
Amongst  suitable  plants  for  establishing  on 
the  top  of  hot,  dry  walla,  none  are  more 
inviting  than  certain  kinds  of  succulents.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  of  our  best 
gardeners  should  take  the  Mesembryanthemuin 
m  hand  for  this  purpose,  looking  up  the  finest 
species  and  trying  to  flx  them  in  such  pro¬ 
minent  positions  as  will  best  display  their 
maiwellous  beauty  when  in  flower,  growing  as 
they  do  under  conditions  which  would  destroy 
most  other  forms  of  vegetable  life.  It  is  true 
that  it  could  not  be  done  everywhere,  but  there 
arepositions-on  asunny  terrace  wall,  forexample, 
in  a  south  aspect — where  they  would  amply 
repay  any  trouble  taken  to  cultivate  them. 

In  making  these  remarks  it  is  not  forgotten 
that  wall  space  is  as  valuable — if  indeed  not 
more  so— than  any  other  part  of  our  garden 
property.  But  w’e  often  lose  a  good  deal  by 
not  making  use  of  small  opportunities.  A  single 
well-grown  tuft  of  some  flowering  plant  upon 
a  wall,  which  interferes  with  nothing,  arrests 


season  of  the  year.  Other  desirable  species  of 
I  Mertensia  are  M.  sibirica,  pauiculata,  oblongi- 
j  folia,  the  two  latter  natives  of  the  Rocky 
'  Mountains  and  perfectly  hanly.  M.  pauiculata 
is  a  particularly  desirable  plant  —  considered 
indeed  when  well  grown  to  be  the  finest  of  the 
I  genus.  It  has  erect  much-branched  stems  1 
feet  to  2  feet  high,  bearing  an  abundance  of 
I  bright  Bluebell-shaped  blossoms  for  several 
I  weeks  in  succession  during  early  spring.  Our 
drawing  of  the  Virginian  Lungwort  was  made 
from  specimens  brought  to  us  last  year  by  M  r. 
j  J.  Stevens,  who  grows  it  atlmirably  in  his 
.  garden  at  Grasmere,  Byflect. 


I  RAISING  VERBENAS  FROM  SEED. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
I  future  of  the  Verbena,  and  that  is,  it  must  be 
J  treated  as  an  annual.  No  one,  perhaps,  regrets 
this  more  than  I  do,  for  time  was  when  it  was 
used  largely  for  bedding,  a  purpose  for  which 
j  few  plants  are  better  adapted.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  the  advent  of  that 
excellent  variety,  Defiance ;  as  a  scarlot- 
I  flowered  Verbena  for  bedding  it  has  not,  either 


The  Virginian  Limgwort  (Mertensia  virginica.) 


the  attention,  simply  for  the  reason  we  do  not 
expect  it  to  l^  there.  The  more  of  such  plea¬ 
sant  surprises  we  can  prepare  the  better. 


THE  VIRGINIAN  LUNGWORT. 
(mertensia  VIROINICA.) 

One  would  scarcely  believe  that  such  an  old  and 
beautiful  hardy  flower  as  this  is  but  little  known 
in  ordinary  gardens,  but  such  is  the  case,  and 
even  in  good  gardens  it  is  rarely  to  lie  met  with. 
Its  beauty  is  unquestionable.  It  bears  large 
clusters  of  bell-shaped  blossoms  varying  from  a 
reddish  mauve  to  a  delicate  porcelain-blue,  and 
the  bluish  glaucous  hue  of  the  broad  foliage 
blends  beautifully  with  the  tints  of  the  flowers. 
It  grows,  as  a  rule,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high, 
but  varies  considerably  in  stature  according  to 
its  vigour.  The  chief  reason,  no  doubt,  why 
this  Lungwort  is  an  uncommon  border  flower  is 
on  account  of  its  culture  —a  precarious  matter  ; 
in  many  gardens  one  never  sees  it  making 
the  slightest  progress,  while  in  others  it  grows 
rankly.  The  finest  plants  we  have  seen  of  it 
were  grown  in  moist,  sandy  peat,  in  somewhat 
sheltered  beds,  conditions  that  evidently  suited 
its  requirements.  It  is  a  plant  that  everybody 
'«houla  at  lefct  try  to  cnltivate,  for  it  is  very 
.b|ak^ifi  Ij^early  days  of  May,  quite  unlik^ 
-4ny  oth^  4i«tdy  plant  that  blooms  aiJiVlk 

u 


I  before  or  since,  had  an  equal.  At  the  time, 
however,  of  which  I  am  writing  there  were 
!  many  other  varieties  admirably  adapte<l  for 
bedding  ;  but  in  the  search  for  new  kinds,  such 
as  Mrs.  Woodford,  Emma,  Wood  ward  iana,  and 
others  of  similar  trailing  habit,  these  have  all 
been  lost,  ami  the  garden  in  consequence  has 
suffered,  because  the  new  introductions  have 
altogether  proved  to  be  indifferent  bedders. 
This  is,  however,  no  good  reason  why  the 
Verbena  should  he  Ijanished  from  our  gardens 
altogether,  because  for  those  who  do  not  object 
to  having  a  bed  of  mixed  colours  it  is  still 
available.  For  this  purpose  the  plant  must  be 
raised  from  seed — a  very  simple  matter. 

Sow^NO. 

The  first  step  is  to  obtain  seed  that  has  been 
saved  from  flowers  of  good  substance  and 
various  in  colour.  The  earlier  the  seed  is  sown 
after  this  date,  too,  the  better  ;  and  if  when 
sown  it  can  have  the  advantage  of  artificial 
heat,  the  plants  will  be  larger,  and  consequently 
will  flower  earlier  than  if  raised  in  a  cooler 
temperature.  Seed  pans  6  inches  deep  and 
from  12  inches  to  16  inches  over,  are  the  best 
for  sowing  the  seed  in  ;  these  should  Ixi  filled  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  fine  light  sandy 
8oil.0|4l!f^aNW^' watered,  the  seed  may 
i)&  sown'  and  tbinly  epy^ired,^  with  light  soil. 

)|Sckly,  there  is  no 
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r,  _ _ .  ^  ‘  white  Herlo  Nulli  MustaDha.  and  Rose  d’Aniour.  freely  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  but  will  coa# 

letter  place  for  the  ^na  than  a  Q^der  to  irrow  Crysanthomuma  successfully  up  more  quickly  in  gentle  warmth,  only  tk 

Melon  frame  m  which  thero  “  I  continuously^ in  the^same  position,  there  must  planto,  when  they  are  well  up,  must  be  remot^i 

heat,  and  where  they  can  be  shaded  unti  the  ^  c^^i^ousl^  in^  tr^planting  and  an  to  a  cool  situation.  It  wdU  be  better  to  pock 

young  plants  appear.  \\  hen  I  a<ldition  o^f  some  kind  to  the  s^U  to  prevent  it  them  out  when  large  enough  in  pans  or  bsib^ 

are  up  they  grow  quickly,  and  as  they  j  Kpcominff  exhausted  In  our  case  we  lift  and  grow  them  thus  this  summer,  wintering  a 

in  growth  more  air  Jess  heat  are  ^  plants^early  in  May  and  divide  them,  a  cold  frame,  and  planting  out  next  A{ri. 

A,  soon  a,  large  enough  the  plants  should  Ite  |  pUnUwrlyj  youngest  part  to  Alpine  Auriculas  like  a  .ha<1y  situatien,  ebsn 

|u‘»*ngly  into  Smchpota,  using  no  croiA.  throwing  the  other  away,  they  got  plenty  of  light  and  not  much  sun.  He 


I 


t  singly  into  3  mcn  pots,  usmj?  uu  "and  throwing  the  other  ‘  away,  they  get  plenty  of  light  and  not  much  sun.  The 

i  £.  i™‘. j.*-,  'r.”'  -*■  “  - 

a  growing  uciiipt:  _ nff  i  vears  on  the  same  spot,  we 


it  tip 


altowi^g-  temperature  until  the  middle  o^l  Te“rlmo;e  M  th^old  rnugrraU  thrwtoteT-'^i.  c7b: 

May,  when  f^ey  may  “  „{  Lil  from  the  wall  iHhe  form  of  a  trench  one  j  I460.-Sowlnff  flower  seeds. 

and  Y  umler  cool  treatment '  foot  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  and  replace  it  with  Primulas  and  Wallflowers  could  be  had  in  blooa 

succLTwithn."  I :  fresh  material.  In  cases  where  they  have  only  hy  Christmas  if  sown  now.  Hepiticss  w«M 
h“e"ww^them  M?l^^in  April  in  wcll  prepateii  1  been  planted  one  year  in  the  same  place  we  put  „ot  flower  for  two  years  if  raised  from  Mk 


nave  sown  rnem  vikiiy  lu  AA.|rs.a  ,---r — 

soil  in  the  open  ground,  but  the  plants  lloweretl 
so  late  that  they  were  comparatively  w’orthless. 
I,  however,  fouml  that  a  greater  numlier  of 
seeds  will  grow  under  cool  treatment  than 
sou'll  in  heat.  The  proportion  of  the  seeds  which 


it  up  with  the  soil.  Ihe  plants  are  then  put  m  geeds  would  vegetate  best  if  sown  on  a  hot  bsi; 
close  to  the  wall,  ami  except  that  in  very  dry  shouhl  be  pricked  out  from  the  seed  puk 

weather  we  give  them  an  occasional  soaking  of  qj.  pot;g  goon  as  the  first  leaf  after  the  leel 
water  they  need  no  further  attention  till  jgaf  is  formeii.  The  Wallflowers  should  k 


seeua^.YR.vAvv  ^  further  attenuon  tui  leaf  is  formeti.  The  Wallhowers  snomi  si 

sown  in  ^  about  three  '  August,  when  they  will  have  grown  sufficiently  piante«i  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  Pnmn.ii 

grow  A  Ai^e  ^oportion  '  to  require  some  support  to  keep  them  close  to  jnugt  be  grown  in  poU.  The  first-named  shonM 

in  five  ;  but  ^jj®”  ^  in  five^^  This  the  wUl.  This  is  etTecteil  by  means  of  a  couple  be  lifteil  and  potted  in  October.  The  Hepata 

does  not  amount  to  mor  _ I  „o;io  #1riv*»n  into  the  wall  and  a  bit  of  tar-cord  oamIr  veoretate  liest  on  a  shelf  in  the  erwt- 


than  one  ill  five.  ThU  the  wall.  Ihis  is  euecieii  oy  moaua  ui  •  ^  ana  potWMi - - 

7 -  „  ov«of?ance  for  there  are  *  of  nails  driven  into  the  Wall  and  a  bit  of  tar-conl  g^etls  vegetate  best  on  a  shelf  in  the  grwt- 

^°^\T’.erieThat When  nZ  I  tied  to  each  and  stretched  in  front  of  the  plamt.  bouse  or  in  a  cold  frame. -J.  D  E. 
sublLted  to  artificial  heat  than  they  do  with  it.  j  This  oj^ration  will  ♦jj  11465.— Daffodils  not  flowering. -U  ik 

I  have  been  more  successful  when  I  have  sown  grou'th  extends  up  the  ua  ,  plants  are  growing  well  it  is  a  wonder  they  k 

seed  in  some  deep  boxes  about  the  middle  of .  remem^licr^  the  nearer  they  a  ^  flower,  for  they  will  flower  almost  uy- 

Tarch  a^  then  placed  them  in  an  ordinary  |  less  eflfect  frost  has  upon  them.  I  ^-here.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  let  tk. 

greenhouse  when  large  enough  planting  them  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thm  out  so  result  ^^®”®  where  they  are,  and  they  will  most  liktiy 

IZinlZv  ^oxes.  ofpottini  them  singly  in  ^rly  flower  well  next  year.  If  dry,  hot  weskj 

small  pots  In  this  case  the  plants  have  com-  being  larger  flouers.  J.  C.  should  set  in,  give  them  liberal  supplies  dl 

menced  to  flower  fairly  well  in  August,  and  Winter  Aconite  and  Snow  Glory.  -  water.  Manure  water  may  be  given  occukw* 

have  continued  to  do  so  until  late  in  the  autumn.  ^  very  pretty  combination  in  the  floral  way  Deep,  moderately  rich  and  well  world 

suggested  itself  to  me  the  other  day.  It  is  goQ  should  be  prepared  for  them  when  Sid 
Plan’TIXO.  thm.  How  well  a  bed  of  Snow  Glory  (Chiono-  planted. — J.  D.  E. 

I  have  found  it  best  to  delay  the  planting  joxa  Lucilte)  would  look  if  the  bullm  w'ere  _  They  have  probably  become  too  crowdei 

out  until  June,  when  the  wither  hw  not  intermixed  with  tubers  of  the  winter  Aconite  g^^n  as  a  clump  is  seen  to  become  more  leah 
lieen  favourable,  and  the  result  has  ^en  a  (Eranthis  hyemalis).  Of  course  they  would  flowering  the  bulbs  should  be  transpUaisl 

stronger  growth  and  an  earlier  show  of  floivers  '  flower  together,  but  the  Aconite  would  strongest  of  them  3  inches  sps.! 

than  if  the  young  and  tender  plants  harl  enliven  the  bed  with  its  golden  cups  long  before  must  frequently  happen  in  gooti  free  »ik 

had  to  endure  cold,  rough  weather  in  exTOse<l  Chionodoxa  appeareii,  but  the  best  effects  ^^iere  they  quickly  increase  ;  the  second  id 
flower  lieds.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 1,^  goej^  as  the  Sun  Glory  cmened  its  years  after  planting  they  usually  flow* 

that  of  l.ate  years  w’e  have  made  our  soil  too  rich  I  li^^^ie  i,lue  buds  among  the  Fan  Palm-like  _ j  q  jj  I 

for  Verlienas  ;  they  are  exciteble  subjccto,  and  foliage  of  the  Eranthis.  Here,  w  ith  us,  the 

w'hen  plante<l  in  rich  soil  they  make  rapid  pro- 1  j^„ow  Glory  does  not  open  its  first  flow  ers  until 

gress  for  a  time,  but  suddenly  come  to  a  stand-  Snowdrops  have  departetl,  or  that  would  1^ 

still  when  they  have  exhausted  the  soil  near  ^  combination  very  difficult  to  surpass.  Iris 

their  roots,  and  this  generally  occurs  w'hen  w  e  '  reticulata  and  Eranthis  is  another  goo<l  arrange- 
hot.  Ary  weather  in  August.  During  my  i  ,  f  ^ot  in  a  l>etl  perhaps,  but  a  good  clump 
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Glasshouses. 

Mi.sokllaneoc.s  plants. — As  most  of  ik 

a  aressing  lor  >  ennsm*  .  - - -  garuen  laieiy,  i  saw  uiumiAo  wi  A^aivA^owo  plants  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  beinscowl 

leaves  ;  3  inches  of  these  strewm  on  the  surface,  I  Qodiiim  blooming  quite  freely  alongside  a  lone  growth  or  flower,  a  free  supply  of  water  at  tkl 
and  lightly  forked  in,  appear  to  suit  them  iietter  eflgfng  of  varieties  of  Iris  pumila,  and  the  gold  root  will  bo  necessary.  Ventilate  freely  al  *| 
than  anything  else.  When  we  grow  \  ^lienas,  purple  covering  as  seen  in  chequered  sunlight  ^imes,  and  especially  during  mild  u-eallA 
always  found  that  our  plants  became  exhausted  beneath  some  gnanetl  old  Apple  trees  in  blossom  a  regularly  to  stopping,  tying,  and  pottiH 
_  onfUAr  ikffjLnked  bv  mildew.  _ «>  11  1  •  ®1_  -r  _„fA _ TJ...! 


I 


1  always  iuuuia  bunuiAut  ^ —  — - -- 

sooner,  and  were  earlier  att^ked  by  mildew, 
w'hen  we  dressed  the  l)c<ls  w'ith  animal  manure 
than  when  w  e  used  leaf  soil.  J.  C. 


VllilCS,  tlllVA  - -  - 

_  ..  Attend  regularly  to  Stopping,  tying,  and 

was  very  lovely.  off  all  kinds  of  soft  woodod  plants  inteww  w) 

11428. -Crocuses  after  flowerin?.-  the  decoration  of  t**®  .“"“"■‘'“fJ.S’ 
They  may  remain  in  the  ground  from  year  to  summer  and  “[,V  ^ 

year,  or  you  may  take  them  up  when  the  **°*y.*'*y 

Lia^e  di  J  down.  If  plante.1  in  clumps,  so  that  ally  inured  to  full 
there  is  space  to  put  something  lietween,  the  ripeuiug  of  the  »ood  preMratorj  to 
W  way  Uto  tie*^  the  foliage  of  each  clump  down  later  on.  l  ot  “‘“Kb' 

Ai-__  4.1....,  04^;..  fliAm  (ktiil  Lobelias  into  4-inch  pots  for  the  decoratK-a« 


V  WA  v...aj  wav  is  to  tie  the  foliage  of  each  clump  down  laier  on.  i  oi.  mugiy  ^uac  .as  — 

,ecn  preparing,  as  j  ^t  »a^^  ^  ijtween  them,  and  Lobelias  into  4.inch  ™ts  for  the  decorsti^ 

ide  for  »>“PP^Iyr^4er  sow  annuals  or  plant  bedding  plante  when  the  conservatory.  CeWiM.  t.omphrensgb^ 
long  arrives.  Where  Crocusei are  intended  and  the  Amai^tus  Balicifolms  should 

currence  of  early  .  _  _  ,  xu...,  into  lariyer  nota  than  those  they  now  occupy,* 


Ohrysanthemuins  for  cut  flowers. 

As  w'e  reijuire  a  good  many  cut  flowers  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  we  have  lately  liccn  preparing,  as 
is  our  usual  custom,  to  provide  ^ 

from  the  open  air.  I  have  long  -  -  thp  time  arrives.  NV  here  Ui^ocuses  are  inienaea  anvA  »,i.«  x — - - - 

that,  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  early  ^  ordinary  floxver  beds,  they  should  into  larger  pote  than  those  they 

Novemlier  frosts,  we  cannot  depend  upon  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  deep,  as  then  the  they  increase  in  size  ;  keep  them  m  a mo.ki^ 

securing  these  autumn  flowers  without  some  g^jrred  over  them  in  autumn  without  warm  temperature  and  near  the  glA» 

means  of  protecting  them.  W  e  have  therefore  ^  diaturbine  them.— J.  C.  B.  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Lily  of  the  \ 

given  up  altogether  their  cultivation  in  the  8  *  japouica,  and  other  plants  that  were  forced  ink 

^  ■'  .  .  X  11386.— SanvitaUa  procumbens.  — This  io^^er  early  in  the  season  should  now  be  cos 

seems  to  re(iuire  rather  more  warmth  than  the  gjgQgj  gome  shatly  border.  Apply  a  muk^ 
generality  of  hardy  amiuals.  It  comes  up  best  ^jg  of  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  equ&lpr» 

sow'n  ill  gentle  warmth,  and  if  so  urn  in  a  cold  portions  to  Lilies  in  pots,  and,  with  the  exaf 

house  it  should  be  placed  under  a  hand-light,  aucii  as  are  required  for  early  flowerii* 

^ _  ^  giving  air  on  fine  days  ;  when  the  young  plants  either  out  of  doors  or  in  cool 

veiy  simple  one.*"  We  merely  get  a  mat  and  ;  appear,  and  when  they  get  two  pairs  ofleaves,  j^^Jp  spring-struck  cuttings  near  » 

nail  it  to  the  wall  over  the  plant  in  the  evening  I  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  general  atmo-  ^  warm  houses,  shifting  them 

and  take  it  aw  ay  in  the  mornhig,  and  as  frost  of  i  sphere  of  the  house.  A  good  plan  is  to  sink  the  necessary.  Keep  Coleuses  near  tlie  light  in  « 

sufficient  severity  to  injure  Chrysanthemums  yiot  containing  the  8ee<l  in  one  a  sue  larger,  intermediate  temperature,  and  repot  aud  pio® 

seldom  lasts  more  than  a  few  days  in  November,  |  covering  with  a  pane  of  glass.  This  is  a  gootl  ^  gfloots  as  may  seem  necessary, 
it  U  really  not  a  serious  business  to  proteet  a  ;  substitute  for  a  hand-light  or  bell  glass.-  b,  )«,  h 

fewplantsm  the  manner  just  descnl.ed.J\e  ...  getting  the  latest  batches  of  AsaleascW^ 

1 1422.  —Taking  up  Gladioli.  —In  the  case  ^tted.  Avoid  giving  them  too  great  a  root  nu 
of  choice  hybrids  it  is  much  safer  to  take  them  ^^1^33  jt  jg  desired  to  get  them  large  in 
up,  as  unless  the  soil  is  very  light  they  are  apt  Where  this  is  the  object  aimed  attc 

to  suffer  from  excessive  moisture  in  winter.  Jianta  should  be  kept  retrularly  stopped  for 


given  up  ailogeLiier  men  euin vavivAn  aaa 
open  borders,  and  have  taken  to  plant  them 
against  every  available  space  on  south  walls. 
In  this  position  we  find  them  to  do  exceetUngly 
wcdl  with  a  little  protection  when  there  are 
signs  of  frost  sufficient  to  injure  them.  "The 
phin  of  sheltering  them  w  hich  we  adopt  is  a 
very  simple  one.  We  merely  get  a  mat  and 


lew  piUIlKO  AAA  ............  - - -  _  - 

had  an  early  taste  of  winter  last  year,  but  with 
the  protection  of  a  mat  for  a  few’  nights  our 
plants  came  safely  through  it  and  gave  ns  a 
crop  of  flowers  up  to  the  middle  of  December. 
To  secure  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  judicious  selection  of  sorts.  ^  Amongst  large - 
flowered  kinds  our  selection  includes  Mra.  G. 
Rundle,  G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Princeof  Wales, 


up,  ux..v,x^.x  v..>.  ..w..  .w  qUlCKiy.  >»  licre  mu*  la  buc  uujovfc  •••••xv- - 

to  suffer  from  excessive  moisture  in  wmter.  Jiants  should  be  kept  regularly  stopped  for 

Then,  again,  Gladioli  like  good  ground,  and  montlis.  This  indue* 


w  hen  the  corms  arc  taken  up,  as  soon  as  the  bushy  growrth,  which  will  be  roue 

^  T.  •  AAA  .  -  .  foliage  decays,  the  ground  can  be  roughly  dug  -ggigted  bv  heavy  syringings  and  a  highmo^ 

Rundle.G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prin^of  V\alM,  I  winter,  and  a  good  coat  of  manure  atmoapher^.  Si  young  hard-wooded  pl»“’ 

Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Purple  Pnnee.  But  the  most .  ^  March.  In  heavy  moUture-  under  crowing  conditions  m  thi 


MnOMsteno.  ami  Purple  Prince.  But  the  moet -P„ luta ’March,  under ’'^l.w^iug^udWoe..!^ 

satisfactory  of  any  are  the  pomi»ne  ^aneti^  holding  soil  a  great  many  of  the  bulbs  w  ould  be  ^  flower,  S  any  that  require  moi 

nearly  all  of  w^teh  -uaX  '  cure  toVrieh  ?f  not  taken  up.^.  C.  B.  ehonld  seen  J  at  euoe,  io  uU-p 

prospec  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  x.,.  ^  \  1422. _ Alpine  AurioulfiM3»— r-  Now  is  a  them  early  established  to  stand  the  full  sun  . 

gocKl  time  to  sow  them  ;  the  seed  will  germinate  and -bye.  b  x 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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'limberh.  —  CleiTiAtises,  Passion  -  flowers, 
.uticvillas.  Acacias,  anfl  similar  plants  now 
k^g  growth  freely  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dve  any  chock  from  cold  draughts  or  from 
uty  supplies  of  water.  Tlie  young  wood 
)uld  bo  judiciously  thinned  at  an  early  stage, 
her  than  severely  pruned  when  further  ad- 
iced.  Tie  in  the  young  shoots  gracefully 
I  Ic^sely,  yet  neatly,  and  never  pennit  them 
twine  round  each  other.  Cliin^rs  planted 
unless  they  are  in  flower,  are  greatly 
icfited  by  daily  s^-ringings,  and  if  green-fly, 

I  spider,  or  other  insects  pre.scnt  themselves, 
ittle  Tobacco  water,  or  water  in  which  flower 
sulphur  has  lieen  mixed,  may  be  efficaciously’ 
ployed.  Washing  with  a  sponge  or  soft  rag 
I  water,  in  w’hich  some  soft  soap  has  been 
solved,  is  the  most  eflectual  remedy  for 
le. 

MitiSdNETTE.  —  Keep  up  a  succession  of 
gnonette  in  pots ;  a  situation  at  the  base  of 
vail  shaded  from  the  miilday  sun  and  well 
•Itered  suits  w'ell-established  plants  per¬ 
tly  ;  but  in  the  case  of  seed  pots,  and  for 
ne  time  after  the  young  plants  have  ma^le 
ur  appearance,  they  should  be  kept  under 
ss. 

VriiicrL.\.s. — The  present  is  the  best  time  to 
KJt.  The  pots  ought  not  to  exceed  5  inches 

<liameter,  3-inch  and  4-inch  pots  being 
Kcient  for  many  of  the  plants.  Put  plenty  of 
unage  in  the  bottom,  and  over  that  some  very 
reus  turf,  from  which  the  particles  of  mould 
:e  been  removed.  The  best  compost  to  use 
;hat  composed  of  turfy  loam  four  parts,  one 
rt  of  leaf -mould,  and  one  part  of  sand,  with  a 
;le  ixmnded  charcoal  added  ;  press  the  mould 
nly  round  the  roots,  from  which  the  greater 
rtion  of  the  old  soil  has  been  removed,  and 
i  tap-root  should  be  shortened.  When  the 
inte  are  repotted  they  should  again  be  placed 
ck  in  the  frame,  and  the  lights  oe  kept  rather 
'Se  over  them  until  they  have  made  fresh 
>ts. 

Flower  Gkirden. 

Beuhixo  plants. — The  propagation  of  tender 
uits  for  outdoor  decoration  being  now  pretty 
•U  at  an  end,  it  is  advisable  always  to  keep  a 
•erve  of  late  struck  plants  for  filling  vacancies 

for  stock  plants  for  next  season  ;  therefore 
y  cuttings  procurable  of  weak-growing  Pelar- 
niums  of  the  gold  or  silver  tricolour  class 
ould  now  be  got  in,  for,  if  not  required  for 
is  year,  they  will  makegood  plants  for  another 
«on.  Tender  bedding  plants,  such  as  the 
rk-leave<l  Coleus,  Alternantheras,  Cannas, 
d  sub-tropical  plants,  will  still  need  protec- 
>n  until  we  get  mild,  settled  weather,  as  the 
dden  changes  of  temperature  which  we  have 
5e!y  experienced  are  exceptionally  trying  to 
0  young  tender  growths  of  plants  that  have 
en  growing  in  heated  structures  of  any  kind. 

H.iRDY  PLANTS, — Alyssums,  Aubrietios,  early 
msies,  &c.,  may  now  be  propagated  in  cold 
ames  or  under  hand-glasses  set  on  the  north 
de  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  if  planted  out  into 
ser^'e  beds  in  July  they  will  make  fine  material 
r  autumn  planting  ;  old  plants  may  Ihj  divided 
id  replanted.  We  generally  plant  out  the 
‘Autiful  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (Forget-me-not) 

»  rows  about  18  inches  apart,  and  allow  the 
«d  to  drop  on  the  ground,  which,  if  kept 
‘oist,  produces  seedlings  fit  for  pricking  off  in 
when,  if  desired,  the  side  shoots  pulled 
!f  awl  treated  as  cuttings  make  dw’arf,  com- 
ict,  bushy  plants  that  withstand  severe 
biters  in  which  old,  straggling  plants  aie 
ft*-n  killed.  Any  bulbs  whiA  must  be  lifted 
Qould  be  laitl  in  by  the  heels  until  the  foliage 
M  gradually  died  down,  when  they  may  ^ 
^«red  away  in  a  cool,  dry  position  in  sand  or 
ri<d  mould.  Tie  up  the  flowering  growths  of 
Wphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  and  all  such 
^"Jy,  tall-growing  subjects  to  suitable  sticks  ; 

ground  between  the  rows  should  be  hoed 
"er  to  destroy  weeds  ;  if  dry  weather  sets  in 
•fll  water  and  afterwards  mnlch  to  retain  the 
oviiitttre. 

fAX«iK.s. — These  are  in  full  flower,  bnt  to 
up  a  succession  of  fine  blooms  it  is  neccs- 
pick  all  the  flowers  off  a  certain  portion, 
"^'l^^-dress  the  beds,  and  peg  the  shoots  close 
ground.  In  ten  days  the  plants  will  be  . 
•  of  vigorou.s  growth  and  full-size^ 

Digitized  by  \ 

bL*j>ioLL — Run  the  Iltit'.li  hoe  throujb  the 


spaces  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  all  the 
plants  are  through  the  ground.  It  is  very 
likely  that  there  will  be  blanks  in  the  rows, 
and,  even  if  these  arc  not  numerous,  they  spoil 
the  effect  of  the  beds.  A  good  plan  is  to  pot  a 
number  of  roots  at  the  same  time  as  the  beds 
are  planted  ;  these  can  lie  used  to  fill  up  the 
blanks. 

Dahli.vs.  —  These  may  now  be  planted. 
\V  here  fine  flowers  are  re<|uired  the  plants 
should  stiuid  a  feet  apart  every  way.  The 
ground  can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich.  They 
should  be  well  M  atered  at  the  time  of  planting 
out,  ancl  at  once  secured  by  good  stakes,  but 
tlie  steins  should  not  be  tietl  too  tightly,  so  that 
their  subsequent  expansion  may  1^  allowed  for. 
Round  the  stems  for  1  foot  cover  tlie  surface  1 
inch  thick  with  sharp  sand,  so  as  to  make  it  less 
a^^eeable  for  the  slugs  to  travel  over.  A  little 
Wheat-chaff  or  hard  straw  chopped  up  ^  inch 
long  does  much  to  impede  their  movements,  for 
they  object  to  travel  over  anything  that  sticks  to 
them,  and  this  is  the  case  with  these  substances 
even  when  wet.  The  best  of  all  for  the  above 
purpose,  where  they  can  be  obtained,  are  the 
short  clinpings  of  liristles  from  bnishmakers. 
Wet  or  ary  these  are  equally  effective,  and  are 
too  sharp  for  slugs  to  attempt  to  cross.  Lime 
and  soot  dusted  round  the  plants  will  stop  the 
movements  of  slugs  whilst  dry  ;  but  with  mois¬ 
ture  it  soon  gets  crusted,  after  which  they  will 
pass  over  it,  and  repeated  applications  do  harm 
to  the  plants. 

Vegetables. 

Turnips,  Parsnips,  and  Horn  Carrots  will 
require  thinning  out.  Provided  the  plants  have 
been  pricked  out,  or  are  not  suffering  in  the 
seed-lieds,  defer  till  the  advent  of  showery 
weather  all  further  planting  out  of  Cauliflowers, 
early  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Coleworts. 

Pkas  and  Beans. — Sow  Peas  for  succession 
in  shallow  trenches.  Veitch’s  Perfection,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  are  fine 
late  varieties.  Scarlet  Kuniiers  should  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  Peas ;  the  main  crop  should 
now  be  sown,  and  those  up  should  have  their 
points  pinched  out,  which  induces  fruiting 
from  bottom  to  top.  In  the  event  of  sticks 
being  scarce,  they  may  bo  treated  after  the 
fashion  of  dwarf  French  Beans,  the  points 
of  tho  vines  l>ein^  pinched  out  once  a  w’eek  ; 
Mid  they  may  in  that  case  be  sown  in 
lines  3  feet  apart,  but,  os  runners,  will  require 
at  least  double  that  space.  As  a  dwarf 
French  Bean  for  present  sowing  there  is  none 
to  equal  Canadian  Wonder.  As  soon  as  Broad 
Beans  are  30  inches  high,  ^inch  off  their  tops  ; 
this  hinders  the  colonisation  of  black  aphis, 
and  assists  the  earlier  formation  of  pods.  By 
way  of  support  to  the  stems  earthing  up  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  this  crop. 

.  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows.— 
— Cucumbers  in  pits  and  frames  will  now  give 
a  good  supply  of  fruit,  and  where  the  demand 
is  not  great  a  few  lights  will  give  immense 
quantities,  and  the  more  pretentious  structure  in 
which  winter  plants  have  been  grown  may  be 
given  up  to  Melons.  In  the  summer  growtli  of 
Cucuml^rs  thoroughly  sweetened  fermenting 
material  plays  an  important  part,  either 
as  a  plunging  medium  in  houses,  or 
for  supplying  heat  when  applied  as  a 
lining  to  frames,  and  on  this  account  a  good 
stock  should  always  be  ready  for  use.  Ridge 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  may  be 
planted  out  at  any  time  if  they  can  be  affordetl 
the  protection  of  hand-lights  ;  and  by  way  of 
starting  them  quickly  into  growth,  a  slight 
1)ottom-heat  is  desiriible,  and  easily  creat:d  by 
the  use  of  lawn  mowings  and  stable  litter ; 
about  2  ft.  in  depth  will  be  ample,  and  as  the 
material  cools  down  the  roots  of  the  plants  will 
soon  establish  themselves  in  it. 

Potatoes  on  heavy  land  udll  be  Ixjnefited 
by  breaking  the  crust  between  the  rows  with 
forks  ;  those  on  light  soils  are  more  quickly  and 
as  effectively  done  with  hoes.  The  plotsintended 
to  pro<hicc  exhibition  tubers  should  have  the 
haulm  thinned  to  a  coujdc  of  stems  only,  and 
guano  or  some  other  artifical  manure  should  Ikj 
applied  before  rain  and  before  being  earthed 
up. 

->  Onions  Lkkks.— Spring-soMTi  Onions 

sli^nic’.  *;«r^l|ij®ed  liefore  they  get  too  largo. 
JjAfrc  the  soil  lieing  moist  afteOw4 

to  do  thii^^If  it  be  bard  and  dry,  the  limited  • 


quMitity  grown  by  many  may  be  watered,  so 
that  the  removal  of  any  need  not  injure  those 
that  remain,  which  often  happens  when  the 
ground  is  hard.  As  to  the  distance  the  plants 
are  left  a]Mrt  in  thinning,  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  kinds  grown.  Large  kinds,  such  as 
Rocca  or  Nuneham  Park,  require  double  the 
room  necessary  for  small  varieties,  like  Danvers’ 
or  James’s  Long  Keeping.  If  it  is  desired  to  ^rcrvi' 
well  developed  bulbs  of  the  large-growing  kinds, 
these  should  be  thinned,  so  as  to  leave  them 
8  inches  or  9  inches  apart  in  tho  row  ;  the 
sinuller-gi'owiiig,  later-keeping  sorts  will  not 
require  more  than  half  that  room.  Where 
some  are  reipiired  for  pickling,  a  portion  of  the 
smallest-growing  kinds  may  ne  left ‘not  more 
than  1  inch  apart ;  or,  unless  they  have  come 
iipveiy  thickly,  without  thinning  at  all.  When 
indifferently  grown.  Leeks  are  Tittle  better  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required  than 
Onions.  To  obtain  the  peculiar  mild  flavour 
which  Leeks  possess  when  large  and  freely 

fjrown,  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
lecome  stunt^  by  being  too  close  in  the  seed¬ 
bed  ;  to  prevent  this,  thin  them  out,  so  a3)  to 
leave  them  6  inches  apart. 

Early  Celery. — This  should  now  l>e  put 
out ;  if  the  trenches  have  been  prepared  before¬ 
hand  run  the  hoe  over  the  surface  to  destroy 
any  u'eeds  that  may  be  vegetating.  Give  the 
plants  a  goo<l  soaking  with  water  l^fore  moving 
them  ;  remove  them  M’ith  os  many  roots  as  {x>s- 
sible  and  os  much  soil  as  will  adhere  to  them. 
In  moving  Celery  plants,  there  should  never  l>e 
occasion  for  the  now  almost  obsolete  practice  of 
cutting  off  or  shoi-teuing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  leaves  at  planting  time  ;  on  the  coiitraiy, 
Celery,  more  than  most  crops,  should  never, 
throughout  the  whole  courae  of  its  cultivation, 
from  the  time  the  plants  appear  above  grouiul 
until  they  are  fit  for  use,  receive  a  check  more 
than  is  inseparable  from  transplanting  them, 
even  when  that  operation  is  performed  with 
care.  If  the  trenches  have  been  prejpared  for 
double  or  treble  rows,  put  the  plants  m  1  foot 
apart  each  way ;  if  for  single  rows,  9  inches  lie- 
tween  each  plant  will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes.  In  making  the  holes,  use  a  planting 
trowel,  and  see  that  they  are  large  enough  to 
admit  the  roots  without  crushing  them  together; 
give  each  row  a  good  watering  as  soon  as 
planted. 

Herbs  and  Salads.  —  Seedling  plants  of 
Thyme,  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Sage 
should  be  pricked  out  under  shelter,  and  may 
be  permanently  transplanted  in  the  open  grouml 
alx)ut  the  end  of  the  month.  All  kinds  of 
herbs  have  suffered  severely,  so  much  so,  that 
new  plantations  of  them  w'ill  he  a  necessity,  and 
provision  should  be  made  accerdiugly  by 
pricking  out  a  sufficiency  of  each  sort.  Sow 
Lettuces  Mid  Radishes  once  a  fortnight ;  the 
former  should  now  be  sown  where  the  plants  are 
to  grow,  as  transplanting  in  dry  weather  entails 
much  labour  in  watering,  anil  even  if  this  lx* 
afforded  the  plants  receive  a  severe  shock. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Pruningr  overgrrown  Rhododendrons. 
— It  is  not  possible  to  prune  the  best  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  back  to  the  old  hard  wood  with¬ 
out  making  some  sacrifice,  especially  if  the  prun¬ 
ing  must  done  all  at  once.  In  any  case,  the 
loss  of  one  season’s  flowering  is  unavoidable. 
If  I  had  to  deal  with  plants  that  had  got  over¬ 
grown,  I  should  leave  the  pruning  until  they  had 
gone  out  of  flower ;  I  should  then  cut  hack  some 
of  the  branches  that  required  it— that  is,  I  should 
thin  them  out,  cutting  back  a  portion  of  them 
this  year,  and  tho  remaindernext.  The  branches 
left  to  be  operated  upon  next  year  would  flower 
iu  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  loss  of  blossoms 
w’ould  not  he  so  serious  os  if  all  the  pruning  was 
done  at  one  time.  A  good  deal  must,  however, 
depend  upon  how  mu(ui  pruning  is  ro(|uired  ;  if 
there  are  many  branches  to  be  cut  off,  and  if  the 
wood  is  old  and  hard  through  age,  it  will  he 
better  to  do  all  the  pruning  at  once,  and  the  best 
time  to  do  it  is  early  in  February,  os  early  prun¬ 
ing  will  give  a  longer  season  ©f  growth  for  the 
young  shoots.  If  there  are  a  gootl  few  rather 
large (-hranc^  shortened  back,  they  will 

break  mro  growtti  more  regularly  if  cut  away 
ii.^h|^@i|^Hs/fi^ndcd  over' two 
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would  in  all  proliability  use  up  all  the  strength 
from  the  roots,  and  the  cut-back  branches  would 
probably  die.  But  in  dealing  with  the  young 
growth  of  Rhododendrons  the  case  is  different ; 
ill  that  stage  they  do  not  object  to  a  little  prun¬ 
ing,  although  they  are  better  without  it.  A 
young  shoot  shortened  back,  either  liefore  or 
after  dowering,  will  break  into  grovi’th  the  same 
year,  and  if  the  pruning  is  done  in  February, 
the  growth  so  made  may  flower  the  following 
season  ;  but  it  must  not  be  expected  to  do  so  if 
the  pruning  do-^s  not  take  place  till  after  the 
dowering  season  is  over. — J.  C.  C. 

VEGETABLES. 

NOTKS  ON  BROCCOLI. 

Or  all  winter  vegetible  crops  this  is  the  mo.st 
imiiortaut,  and  during  the  next  two  months 
sowing  and  planting  must  have  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

Timk  to  Sow. 

/Vs  a  rule  the  seed  for  our  main  Broccoli  crops 
is  sown  the  last  w'eek  in  April  or  the  first  week 
in  May,  but  shouKl  anything  prevent  us  from 
sowing  them,  then  we  would  sow  up  to  the  end 
of  May  ;  so  if  any  have  not  yet  put  in  their 
Broccoli  seed,  there  is  still  time  to  do  so. 
Judging  from  the  many  letters  I  receive  con¬ 
taining  inquiries  obout  vegetables,  I  find  the 
idea  very  general  amongst  amateurs  that,  in 
order  to  secure  a  long  ainl  constant  succession 
of  Broccoli,  the  seeds  should  be  put  in  at 
different  times,  sowing  the  early  ones  in  spring 
and  the  late  ones  in  autumn.  It  is  not,  however, 
through  practice  of  this  kind  that  a  constant 
supply  of  Broccoli  can  be  kept  up  from  Novem¬ 
ber  until  May.  If  some  of  the  early  Broccoli 
seed  were  sown  in  February  or  March,  many  of 
the  plants  w'ould  bo  liable  to  produce  heads 
prematurely  when  four  or  five  montlis  old,  and 
if  the  spring  varieties  were  not  sown  until 
August  or  tlierealxiuts  they  would  fail  alto¬ 
gether  to  give  good  returns.  It  is  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  that  a  succession  can  alone  be 
secured,  and  if  six,  eight,  or  ten  sorts  are  culti¬ 
vated  to  give  a  supply,  say  from  the  beginning 
of  Noveml>er  until  the  end  of  May  or  middle  of 
June,  the  whole  of  the  seeds  may  be  sown  on 
the  same  day. 

VAR1ETIE.S. 

It  may  be  stated,  too,  that  great  numbers  of 
varieties  are  not  required  for  a  long  and  good 
supply.  If  it  is  known  that  one  kind  will  pro¬ 
duce  heads  satisfactorily  during  November  and 
December,  there  is  no  use  in  growing  other 
three  or  four  kinds  which  will  come  in  at  the 
same  time.  Altogether  in  recent  years  we  have 
grown  and  tested  over  five  dozen  kinds  of  home 
and  Continental  origin,  and  now  our  sorts  are 
few,  but  really  good.  For  convenience  I  wdll 
classify  them  thus :  November  and  December, 
Veitjh’s  Self-protecting  Autumn  Broccoli,  an 
excellent  sort ;  January,  Snow’’s  Winter  White 
and  Backhouse’s  winter  variety  ;  February, 
Cooling’s  Matchless  ;  March,  Carter’s  Mammoth 
Spring  White ;  April,  Cattcll’a  Eclipse  ;  May 
and  June,  Sutton’s  Late  Queen  ;  the  latter,  like 
the  first-named,  is  indeed  a  queen  amongst 
Broccoli,  and  should  be  universally  cultivate, 
as  it  never  disappoints,  and  it  comes  in  at  a 
time  when  anything  in  the  way  of  Broccoli  is 
much  valued. 

The  Seed  Bed. 

In  sowing  the  seed  of  Broccoli  any  odd  comer 
or  strip  of  border  where  the  soil  is  fairly  good 
will  answer  the  pui^se,  as  the  young  plants  will 
only  remain  in  their  germinating  position  until 
they  become  large  enough  for  planting  in  their 
permanent  places.  In  forking  over  the  seed  ground 
r>ofore  sowing  w'e  generally  add  a  dressing  of  leaf 
soil  or  old  Mushroom  bed  manure,  as  w’o  find  the 
young  plants  make  more  roots  in  this  than  in  cow, 
horse,  or  rough,  lumpy  manure.  For  con¬ 
venience  in  hoeing  between,  and  also  to  admit 
plenty  of  light  to  the  young  plants,  we  prefer 
sowing  the  .seeds  in  rows  to  broadcast,  and  to 
carry  out  this  plan  drills  *2  inches  deep  and  C 
inches  or  8  inches  apart  are  opened  for  its  recep¬ 
tion.  It  is  sown  thinly,  the  covering  over  is 
done  carefully,  and  when  finished  the  soil  over 
the  see<l  i.s  left  very  smooth.  At  this  season  the 
seed  germinates  fast  ;  sometii|r68>  in  humid 
weather  the  plagt^iq^g^^(^e9‘libe-J^)^^tl0 
rows  a  week  after^sowdng,  ttniPXrnon  in  tjra 
stage,  and  until  they  have  gained  strongth/a 


sharp  out-look  has  to  be  kept  for  snails  and 
slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  the  tender  young 
plants,  and  devour  them  greetlily.  In  damp 
weather  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  look  out  for 
them  night  and  morning,  and  at  the  same  time 
dust  slightly  every  other  day  wdth  soot  or 
powered  lime.  In  dry  M’eather  some  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  water  their  young  Broccoli,  but  we 
never  do  this  ;  artificial  watering  is  not,  indeed, 
wanted  when  the  soil  has  l>een  properly  pre- 
imred.  As  soon  as  the  plants  l)ecome  anything 
like  crowded  in  tlie  rows,  the  largest  of  them 
are  drawn  out  and  dibbled  into  another  piece  of 
ground  3  inches  or  so  apart.  Here  they  soon 
catch  hold  of  the  soil,  and  make  nice  bushy 
plants  to  l)C  transferred,  with  a  goo<l  ball  of 
.soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  Those  left  in  the  seed  rows  have 
sometimes  space  enough  to  remain  and  be 
planteil  out  wdth  those  dibbled  in  elsewhere, 
and  in  any  case  those  growing  in  the  seed  rows 
are  always  handy  for  making  up  blanks  or  for 
forming  later  plantations  on  ground  which  may 
not  be  vacant  at  the  general  planting  time.  In 
reference  to  this,  1  may  say 
The  time  to  plant  is  not  fixed  by  a  hard  and 
fast  rule,  but  may  extend  from  the  t)eginning  of 
June  until  the  end  of  July.  When  the  ground 
is  empty  and  plants  early,  they  may  be  put  out 
at  any  time,  but  in  our  case  the  ground  is 
hanlly  ever  empty  or  waiting  for  them,  as  we 
have  often  to  keep  the  Broccoli  plants  growing 
in  the  nursery  beds  until  they  are  upw’anls  of  1 
foot  high  liefore  the  ground  for  their  reception 
is  cleared  from  other  crops,  such  as  reas, 
Potatoes,  &c.  In  dealing  with  large,  or  what 
may  lie  termed  overgrowm  plants,  a  little  more 
care  is  needed  in  tran.'iplanting  than  in  the  case 
of  small,  young  material,  and  in  July,  when  the 
weather  and  soil  are  generally  excessively  dry, 
new’ly-planted  Broccoli  is  much  benefited  by  a 
thorough  watering.  Besides  the  ground  which 
will  become  vacant  for  Broccoli  two  months 
hence  we  have  a  ^ood  deal  of  space  ready  for 
them  now  ;  but  this  is  not  idle,  empty  ground, 
as  Potatoes  have  been  planted  on  it  with  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  these  are  earthed  up  the  Broccoli  will  be 
planted  between  each  row.  As  the  Potatoes 
develop  the  stems  will  l^e  kept  from  smothering 
up  the  Broccoli,  and  when  the  tubers  are  lifted 
the  soil  w'ill  be  spread  out  and  levelled  down 
around  the  Broccoli  stems,  and  by  September 
our  quarters  will  contain  as  promising  a  crop  of 
Broccoli  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  that  of 
Potatoes.  In  planting  autumn  Broccoli  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant  each  way 
will  give  good  results,  but  winter  kinds  will 
be  benefited  by  being  plante<l  wider  apart,  as 
they  cannot  be  grown  too  hardy  or  well  exposed, 
and  2.^  feet  or  3  feet  should  be  given  them. 
Deeply-cultivated  ground  will  always  produce 
the  finest  crops,  but  excessive  manuring  should 
l>e  avoided,  as  this  forces  the  plants  to  make 
soft,  succulent  growth  in  autumn,  wiiich  is  very 
liable  to  l>c  injured  in  winter.  J.  M. 


GOOD  LETTUCES. 

Everyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
growing  Lettuces  know's  how  dimcult  it  is  to 
get  them  gocnl  during  the  summer,  especially 
when  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is  by 
sowing  them  in  seeil  beds  and  transplanting,  a 
method  of  treating  them  that  is  far  from  the 
l>est.  The  system  I  have  always  pursued,  and 
it  is  one  I  can  strongly  recommend,  is  sow'ing 
the  seed  in  drill  rows,  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand,  by  doing  which  much  time  and  lalx)ur 
are  saved  and  the  young  Lettuces  are  left  with 
their  tap  roots  intact.  These  drive  straight 
dow'n  into  the  earth,  and  as  the  plants  receive 
no  check  they  grow  very  fast,  and  attain  a  large 
size  with  fine  solid  hearts  that  become  well 
blanched,  and  as  a  natural  result,  are  tender, 
crisp,  and  juicy  when  cut  up  for  use  in  the 
salad.  Transplanted  Lettuces  are  generally  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  they 
flag  through  transplanting ;  and  having  lost 
their  mainstay  (the  tap  roof),  they  suffer  during 
dry  weather,  as  instead  of  being  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  deeply  into  the  soil  ami  search  for  food 
and  moisture  below*,  they  are  entirely  dependent 
on  what  they  find  within  their  reach  above, 
Iwhere  the  supply  often  fails.  Distress(^[-jf^^ 
Lacked  by  sun  and  drought,  the  tissues  beoofee 
"hardened,  and  the  Lettuces  areNiVdQitt^ufefc 
tough  and  indigestible  and  unfit 


Where  to  Plant. 

The  best  place  to  get  good  Lettuces  at  itii' 
season  of  the  year  is  on  ridges  between  rows  iT 
Celery,  as  there  they  have  great  depth  of  wJ,' 
owing  to  the  addition  of  that  thrown  out  fnsi 
the  trenches,  and  as  it  is  principally  sarisfr 
material  they  have  to  root  in,  and  as  their 
elevated  position  affords  them  plenty  of  room,' 
light,  ami  air,  they  are  able  to  reach  the  fulled 
stage  of  development.  If  the  land  appe^  ts 
be  at  all  rioor,  it  is  a  good  plan  before  diggisf 
the  trenches  for  the  Celery  to  scatter  a  thii 
layer  of  rotten  manure  between,  which  nuinas 
the  Lettuces  will  have  to  make  use  of  «h« 
they  Ijegin  to  turn  in.  Stimulated  by  its  rich^ 
ness,  growth  is  expedited,  and  the  plants 
not  that  tendency  to  “Ixilt”  or  run  to  iesA 
which  they  have  when  their  supply  of  food  faik 
or  runs  short.  Another  reason  why  lettuoo 
should  he  grow'n  between  Celery  is  that  If 
having  them  there  it  economises  space  tktf 
could  not  be  utilised  for  anything  else,  as  otlsf 
vegetables  would  be  a  longer  time  on  Us 
ground  ;  whereas  Lettuces  reach  their  full  urn. 
in  a  short  time,  and  are  off  and  used  before^- 
soil  is  required  for  earthing  up  and  blesckiaf 
the  Celery.  To  get  the  land  in  proper  ordff 
for  sowing,  the  surface  must  be  finely  rakedi^ 
made  level  and  smooth,  w’hen  all  will  bi  it 
readiness  for  drawing  the  drills.  These  shoaU' 
be  made  about  an  inch  deep,  and  in  them  ths 
seeil  should  be  scattered  regularly  and  thinh,; 
or,  better  still,  dotted  in  small  patches  s  fosl" 
apart,  which  is  the  proper  distance  for  tk* 
plants  to  stand  when  thinned  out  singly,  whsk 
they  should  be  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enotik 
for  anyone  to  pick  out  or  distinguish  tk 
strongest,  and  they  are  the  plants  to  I*  kft 
In  the  event  of  slugs  assailing  them,  or  as  a  w 
ventive  measure,  if  there  are  any  of  these  trout^ 
some  insects  in  the  ganlen,  it  is  a  good  plir  » 
slightly  dust  the  leaves  w’ith  sooL  to  get  ehkfc 
to  stick  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  during  esdf 
morning  w'hile  the  dew  is  on  the  plants ;  !«l 
as  soot  IS  of  a  hot  nature,  the  sowing  it  muit  k 
done  with  a  light  hand,  or  the  tender  phsli 
will  be  injured. 

Varieties. 

The  best  kind  of  Lettuce  to  grow  for  sumDa 
use  is  the  old  Paris  White  Cos,  which,  csifr 
vated  after  the  manner  referred  to,  is 
succulent  and  goo<l,  and  hearts  in  of  itself  witk 
out  any  tying.  For  winter  work  there  are 
equal  to  Hicks’  Hardy  Green  Cos  and  the 
seeded  Bath  Cos,  both  of  w'hich  will  stand  hara  | 
frosts  and  come  in  fit  for  use  very  early  in  spfiofc  j 
or  by  sowing  now*  or  soon  after  this,  they  wu! 
be  large  enough  to  cut  by  the  end  of  October. 
As  there  is  never  any  fear  of  late  Lettos* 
running  to  flower,  or  suffering  greatly  froe 
transplanting,  they  may  be  sown  in  sew 
and  dibbled  out  from  these  into  the  gronw 
where  they  are  to  stand  for  the  winter.  Tb* 
most  suitable  situation  for  them  is  a  warm  soaA 
ijorder  under  a  wall,  as  there  they  get  sun 
shelter,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance  theycik*' 
have  drier  soil,  which  saves  them  from  spot  or- 
other  disease.  Before  planting,  the  bord« 
should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  ua' 
if  at  all  heavy  have  leaf  mould  worked  into  it, 
which  will  help  to  keep  it  open  and  assist  tk 
drainage  by  allowing  the  water  to  pass  freely 
through.  To  give  proper  room,  the  rows  shouW 
not  be  nearer  each  other  than  15  inches, 
the  plants  that  distance  apart  in  the  rows,  whkl 
will  give  them  room  to  spread  and  let  the  lir 
through.  Lettuces  that  are  fully  grown  hy  tk 
end  of  October,  if  needed  for  winter  should 
liftcnl  and  stored  in  cold  frames,  where  u 
covered  during  sharp  frosty  w’eather  with 
they  may  l>e  drawn  from  when  wanted.—^  P 


FRUIT. 

STRAV^BERRIES  for  CULTURE  IN 
POTS. 

Instead  of  layering  runners  of  the  current 
season  in  the  way  generally  practis^  for  np- 
plying  us  with  plants  for  growing  in  pots, 
have  for  the  past  three  seasons  reverted  to  the 
plan  of  securing  our  supply  of  plants  from 
runners  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  resuW 
have  been  so  gratifying  that  we  intend  for  the 
future  to  adhere  to  this  system.  It  is  the  roort 
efficient,  arid  in  the  end  the  most  economical. 
One  greet  'ad vfiiiiage  of  thU  method  is  th»t, 
late  or  hot  and  dry*  season, 
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and  planted  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over ;  or  the  seed  may  be  planted  in  the  oj^en 
air  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  May  if  given 
tlie  protection  of  a  hand-glass.  Dust  a  little 
soot,  lime,  or  wood-aslies  on  the  plants  while 
young,  and  when  they  connnence  to  nin  lay  the 
branches  out  evenly,  so  that  they  cun  cover  the 
entire  ground.  Keep  them  clear  from  weeds  at 
all  times.  If  the  ends  of  the  leading  shoots  ai-e 
occasionally  pinched  back,  the  plants  will  bear 
more  freely,  an«l  if  some  fruit  is  removed  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  considerably  ijicrea.se  in  size.  There 
are  nuinewus  varieties  of  Water  Melons,  some 
twenty  or  more  being  enumerated  by  our 
seedsmen,  but,  for  amateurs,  the  bellowing 


ly  potting  can  be  assured,  and  consequently 
well  filled  with  roots  and  plump,  matured 
irt  buds,  conditions  which,  if  unfulfilled, 
ider  satisfactory  returns  uncertain.  Again,  in 
ne,  a  multitude  of  matters  of 
(uire  attention, 
runners  not  unfrequei 
>  late  ;  then  oomes  the 

ts,  and  pegs,  along  writl  ^  ^  ^ 

1  layering,  all  operations  consuming  a  good 
U  of  time  ;  there  is  also  the  subsequent  atten- 
n  to  watering,  not  to  mention  the  incon- 
lience  if  the  jwts  are  plunged  in  fruiting 
orters,  and  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  larger 
in  which  time  and  space  can  Ije  devoted 
plantations  for  the  special  purimse  of 
iplyiug  early  runners  for  forcing.  Now,  all 
s  can  be  obviated  by  the  system  just  alluded 
Our  practice  in  regard  to  obtaining 
liters  for  potting  is  as  follows  : — Towards  the 


with  white  ;  flesh  scarlet,  very  solid,  and  deli¬ 
cious  in  flavour.  Cuban  Qufen :  A  variety 
recently  introduced,  and  remarkable  for  its  very 
large  size,  combined  with  cxccdlent  quality. 
Irf  Cream:  This  is  con.sidercd  by  .some  one  j)f 
the  most  delicious.  It  is  of  medium  size,  an  I 
is  almost  round.  It  also  has  a  tliinner  rind 
than  most  of  the  other  sorts  ;  the  flesh  is  of  x 
bright  crimson  colour,  and  has  a  very  rich, 
sweet  flavour.  Of  this  sort  we  have  two  varieties, 
diftering  mo.stly  in  their  shape  and  the  colour  of 
their  seeds,  one  being  round,  with  white  seeds  ; 
tlje  other  long,  witli  seeds  of  a  grey  colour. 
Ornni/e  :  This  is  tin  entirely  <listinct  sort, 
being  [Kjculiar  inasmuch  as  the  divisions  of  its 


lual  import 
and  therefore  the  layering 
intly  gets  delayed  until 
preparation  of  the  soil, 
:h  the  work  of  plunging 


;4tituted.  l^ns  treated,  we  find  that  a  few 
raof  Vioorotesae  H^^.ricart  do  Thury  will  in- 
■iaWy  throw  out  late  runners  more  than  sutli- 
it  for  our  wants,  and  that  they  root  strongly 

_ _  ur _ xi _ _ a:ii  \t _ u 


5  inches  apart  in  any  spare  border ;  the 
^0  and  time  occupied  in  doing  this  arc  trifling 
opared  with  the  usual  layering  business.  All 
•  attention  these  runners  require  till  potted 
t  last  week  in  Juno  is  pinching  out  any 
ver-stems  they  send  up.  After  potting  wo 
oe  them  on  ashes,  grailually  spreading  them 
.  to  ripen  as  autumn  advances.  I  may  add 
•t  out  of  fifteen  sorts  tried  only  two  really 
ceed  here  out-of-doors  ;  these  are  Vicomtessc 
ricart  de  Thury,  or  Garibaldi  and  Eleanor. 
?  do  not  force  a  great  number,  but  the 
.'omtease  is  used  for  that  purpose  almost  ex- 
tively,  as  we  find  no  other  so  good.  Its 
•lificacy  outside,  too,  is  wonderful  ;  after  the 


WATER  MELONS  IN  AMERICA, 
k  Water  Melon  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
I  well-known  fruits,  and  one  that  is  uiiivcr- 
ty  esteemed  in  America  during  the  latter 
iof  the  siunmer  season  for  its  rich,  abundant, 

'ling  juices.  It  is  a  plant  of  vigorous  growth, 

1  is  extensively  cultivated  in  certain  localities ; 
t,  singular  as  it  may  ap])ear,  most  pei*8ons  con- 
er  it  rather  difficult  to  cultivate,  and,  judging 
m  the  inferior  specimens  which  they  produce, 

•  xnight  suppose  such  to  be  really  the  case.  But 
s  U  a  very  serious  mistake,  for  no  fruit  is  of 
ter  cultivation  than  the  Water  Melon.  It  will 
"V  in  almost  any  soil,  yet  thrives  best  in  oue 
it  is  light  and  nch,  with  a  warm  sunny  ex- 
wre.  The  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  is 

•  an  important  consideration.  The  ground 
itid  be  cultivated  well  and  deeply.  The  hills 
<^ld  be  8  feet  apart,  and  bo  prepared  by  dig- 
g  a  hole  about  1  foot  deep  by  2  feet  across,  and 
ring  in  it  one-half  bushel  of  well-rottcnl 
^urc,  in  which  some  bone-dust  has  been  well 

Utoh  this  place  5  inches  of  soil,  ami 
X  the  whole  as  thoroughly  and  deeply  as 
Firm  this  hill  down  well  with  the 
t'ta  or  fork,  and  then  cover  it  wdth  .*!  inches 
4  tsches  of  finely- broken  soil ;  in  this  place 
twelve  seeds  on  their  e^lges,  and  cover  to 
iil&pthof  4  inch  with  fine  soil.  When  the 
have  become  strong  and  well  established, 

‘i  kt  three  or  four  of  the  most  promising 
be  removed. 

early  Melons  are  desired,  the  8ce<W 
be  sown  in  3-inch  TOts£iDr|ji:(^zl?;‘;'ert?«| 

‘Kina  hot- bed,  in  the  oeginning  of  April,  tfriir"  wTl,  ,  » _  _  _ 

h®  plants  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  Gipf*y:  Oblong,  light  green,  mottled  and  strii^ed 


Group  of  Water  Melons. — No.  1,  Black  Spanish  ;  No.  2,  Phinney  or  Early  Oval 
No.  3,  Mountain  Sweet ;  No.  4,  Gipsy  ;  No.  o,  The  Citron. 


willl>e  found  the  inostsuitablc  :  —  Black  Spanish  : 
This  is  an  old  variety,  but  it  is  not  as  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  as  the  other  sorts.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  rouml  shape,  and  is  rather  small  in  size. 
It  also  has  a  very  thin  rind,  and  a  rich,  sugaiy 
flavour.  l*hinnry  or  Early  Oval:  This  is  the 
earlie.=t  .sort,  and  is  very  prolific,  the  fruit  l>eing 
of  mo<leratc  size,  with  Ijright  red  flcsli,  and  good 
in  flavour.  Munntfun  Street  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the 
most  extensively  cultivated  variety.  When 
well  grown  the  fi'uit  will  att;vin  a  large  size. 
The  flesh  is  red,  sweet,  ami  of  excellent  flavour. 
~yfoipitaifi  This  variety  is  not  as 

■•^previously  mentioned,  but, the. 
;p^intil  quite  late  in  the  WIN  I 
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the  spriDging  of  the  young  Ferns.  This  is  no  |  and  usin^  pots  just  large 
* _ _  ^nsA  hut  it  is  better 


Double  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.-- 
Few  pi  ante  are  more  popular  than  these,  and 
few  more  useful.  Besides  being  well  fitted  for 
growing  into  specimens  of  a  pyramidal  forni, 
they  make  pretty  bush  plants  in  0-inch  pots  if 
supported  by  a  few  sticks,  and  arc  in  that  form 
well  adapted  for  the  gieenhouse,  M'here  they 
will  flower  throughout  the  summer  and  well  on 
into  the  autumn.  The  stronger  varieties,  again, 
if  treated  as  greenhouse  climbers  in  a  sunny 
siwt,  especially  where  used  to  cover  the  end  of  a 
house,  lx>th  grow  and  flower  well.  For  balconies 
or  vases,  too,  their  procumbent  habit  thoroughly 
hte  them.  It  is  now  some  seven  or  eight  yeara 
since  Koenig  Albert,  the  first  double  kind,  made 
its  appearance.  It  has  violet-mauve  coloured 
flowers,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  of  that  tint, 
but  now  there  is  a  great  range  of  colour  among 
them.  A  good,  pure  white  is  still,  however,  a 
desideratum,  for  though  I  have  flowered  (iazelle, 
Finette,  Matlame  E.  Gall^,  and  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  none  of  them  completely  fulfilled  my  ex¬ 
pectations  as  to  purity  of  colour.  The  Wst  I 
take  to  be  Madame  E.  GaXU,  n  good  and  free 
kind,  but  with  a  slight  blush  tint  in  the  blos¬ 
soms.  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  a  fairly  good  pure  white. 
All  the  varieties  just  named  have  the  true  trail¬ 
ing  habit  o  the  old  kinds  rather  than  the  stout 
sturdy  growth  of  many  recently  introducetj 
sorts.  Others  with  the  same  habit  as  the  old 
kinds  are  M.  Dubus,  bright  carmine-pink  ; 
Rosina,  pale  pink  ;  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Wouters, 
deep  rose ;  Robert  Fortune,  pale  red  ;  M. 
Pasteur,  bright  magenta  ;  Comtesse  Horace  de 
Ohoiseul,  bright  pink,  shaded  towards  the 
edges  with  magenta  ;  Sidonie,  deep  mauve  ;  and 
Oloried’Orleans,  crimson-magente,  the  lastoneof 
_ A  UA...^«/Ya4-44rai.rrivTwinc7  varieties  include 


rictiiiB,  - - — -- 

the  best.  Strong stiffer  growing  varieties  include 
>race  de  Choiseul,  salmon  rose  ;  Albert 


Comte  Horace  utj  vyuwioc...,  , - - 

Crousse,  light  salmon  ;  Mdme.  Crousse,  pale 
pink  ;  Eurydice,  rosy  mauve  ;  Mdme.  J  ules 
Menoreau,  deep  rose  ;  Mdme  Leinoine,  rather 
brighter  than  the  preceding,  and,  moreover, 
shailed  with  magenta  ;  M.  Barrall,  deep  blush  ; 
and  Anna  Pfitzer,  salmon- pink.  Although  all 
named  in  the  foregoing  list  are  well  worth 
ijrowiDtfi  for  ft  dozen  I  would  select  the  follow- 
mg  viz.,  Albert  Crousse,  Comte  Horace  de 
Choiseul,  Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul,  Eury¬ 
dice  (ilorie  d’Orleans,  Mdme.  Crousse,  Mdme. 
Lemoino,  Mdme.  E.  Oall^,  Mdme.  Jules  Meno 
reau,  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Wouters,  M.  Dubus,  and  M 
Barrall. — H.  P. 

1 1 401  .—Plante  fading:  in  conservatory. 
—Evidently  the  thick  blue  glass  and  fanejr  glass 
combined  does  not  suit  your  plants,  '^ou  do 
not  say  what  kind  of  glass  the  sides  of  the 
house  are  formed  of.  If  they  are  of  ordinary 
glass,  and  the  sashes  made  to  open,  the  plants 
ought  to  succeed.  The  nurseryman  who  told 
you  that  he  would  be  surprised  if  you  reared 
your  plants  woukl  have  a  sufficient  reason  for 
saying  so.  There  is  no  mystery  alwut  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Pelargoniums;  but  when  they  are 
making  their  growth  they  refiuire  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  they  should  not  be  far  re- 
movefl  from  the  glass.  Even  if  you  can  ailmit 
plenty  of  air  into  the  house,  if  your  plants  do 
not  obtain  plenty  of  light,  and  are  at  a  distance 
from  the  roof  glass,  they  would  not  do  well. 
They  w'ould  be  improved  by  weak  manure  water 
l>eing  supplied  to  them  about  twice  a- week, 
w'hcn  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. — J.  D.  E. 

1 14.17. —Ferns  for  cutting:.— The  fronds  of 
the  common  Maiden-hair  Fern  (Adiantum 
cuncatum)  should  not  bo  cut  until  they  are  in  a 
mature  state.  If  cut  in  a  young  immature  con¬ 
dition  they  last  but  a  short  time.  They  also 
last  longer  when  the  plants  are  in  a  cool  house 
than  they  do  when  gathered  from  plants  in  a 
warm  house.- — J.  D.  E. 

11410.— Sowing:  Fern  spores.— In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  instructions  lately  given  os  to  the 
sowing  of  Fern  spores,  it  may  be  well  to  note  a 
fact,  which,  however  well  known  to  experienced 
Fern-raisers,  may  be  new  to  younger  gardeners 
—that  the  first  developments  from  Fern  spores 
bear  no  sort  of  likeness  to  young  Ferns.  My 
reason  for  stating  this  is  liecause  I  lately  heard 
a  successful  Fern  grower,  but  who  had  given  no 
study  to  the  matter,  remark,  on  being  sho'*^" 

of  rcmovUig  there  from  the  reed  pans,  belitsfcg 
them  to  l)e  Lichen,  «hkh  interfere  mth 


the  springing  oi  mo 

uncommon  nor  surprising  but  it  is  better 

that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  spore  of  a 
Fern,  on  germinating,  produces,  first  of  aU,  a 
flat  leafy  growth,  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  a  small  plant  of  the  Marchantia,  which  is  so 
common  and  so  troublesome  on  ^e  8””^  of 
the  soil  in  damp  flower  pots.  This  flat  leaf, 
which  may  l>e  called  the  mother  frond,  not  only 
sends  out  delicate  root  fibres,  but  also  liears 
upon  its  under  sui-face  certain  organs,  only  to 
l>e  seen  under  a  ixiwerful  microscope,  which 
may  lie  said,  roughly  siieaking,  to  corrcsjwnd  in 
some  degree  to  the  fructifying  parte  of  a  flower. 
From  these,  in  course  of  time,  the  embryo  of 
the  Fern  is  finally  developed.  AN  e  learn  from 
Dr  Oliver  that  it  is  only  w  ithin  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  that  the  germination  and 
development  ofFerns  have  lieen  rightly  under¬ 
stood.  Those  who  care  to  pursue  a  somewhat 
stiff  subject  w  ill  find  cryptogamic  lotany  a  very 
interesting  study. 

114r>6.— Hardy  plants  for  next  sp™fi:. 

— Sow'  the  seeds  of  Pyrethrums,  Sweet  NN  illiams, 
NV allflowers,  and  other  hardy  plants  at  once. 
They  must,  w  hen  large  enough,  l>e  prickeil  out 

inches  apart,  and  then  be  planted  out  D 
inches  apart  when  the  plants  crowd  each  other. 
J.  D.  E. 

114fil  Watering:  Fema.— You  ought  not 
to  water  them  overheatl  so  often  ;  that  is, 
doubtles.s,  the  cause  of  the  Maiflen-hair  fronds 
dyin"  You  might  venture  to  water  them  over- 
heaffdaily  in  a  warm  hour  during  hot  weather  ; 
but  so  early  in  the  season,  and  in  a  greenhouse, 
it  is  a  \ku\  practice.  Syringe  gently  once  in  ten 
days  or  so,  to  clear  the  dust  from  the  fronds.— 
D.  E. 

■  1 1 47.3. — A2«,lea8  after  blooming.  — I  f 


using  poto  j-o.,  .-Aft'-  A..— J, - ^ - - 

roots.  Vallotas  do  not  need  repottmg  ofte^ 
about  every  three  years,  is  enough  as  they 
best  in  a  root-bound  condition.  In  repotnul 
it  is  best  to  shake  away  all  the  old  soil,  and  dti 
bulb  should  not  be  more  than  one-third  bnnei 
in  the  soil.  If  the  Eupatorium  is  a  yoea| 
plant,  and  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  it  should  be  4 
once  shifted  into  a  larger  pot,  using  loaE  tn 
parte,  and  leaf  soil  one  part ;  but  in  an  oldtf; 
specimen  it  should  be  cut  back  rather  bsnl, 
kept  only  just  moist  unti^Lpew  shoots  are  fomifci, 
and  then  be  shifted  ;  keep  in  an  airy  g^nka!!*^ 
syringing  freely  in  hot  we-ather  until  tk  k 
ginning  of  August,  and  then  place  in  a  sasaj 
position  ill  tlie  open  air  until  mid  iSeptemlnt 
this  will  ripen  the  wood. — J.  C.  Byflket. 

11464.— OUmber  for  Fernery.— By  J 
means  think  of  growing  any  cMmbing  [uun 
in  the  house  which  would  attach  itself  to 
wood -work,  as  the  rafters  w’ould  quickly  ru 
There  is  a  plant  called  Ficus  repens  whiei 
very  suitable  for  covering  back  walls,  and  vkra 
you  might  use  for  that  purpose-.  ^  The  c® 
flow'ering  cliinber  which  would  do  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Fernery  is  Lapageria  rosea  & 
allia.-^.  C.  B. 

1 1401.— Maiden -hair  Ferns.— Ai  a  nij 
Ferns  dislike  to  lie  watercel  overheail. 
Maiden-hair  more  than  most  kinds,  but  m 
dej^ends  upon  the  position  in  which  they  ^ 
placed.  If  the  house  is  airy  and  tlie  plants  ^ 
plenty  of  light  and  some  sun,  they  may  if 
sprinkled  once  or  twrice  a  day  in  hot  weaiw 
with  advantage,  but  if  they  are  quite  shatioll 
and  a  damp,  cool  atmosphere  can  l>e  maintaL 
they  are  ricst  w'ithout  it.  Create  as  raaJ 
abnospheric  moisture  as  possible  bv  sprmkiJ 
the  path  and  steges,  and  stand  the 
summer  in  the  coolest  and  shadiest  place  in  tM 
house. — J.  C.  B. 

11414.— Clematis  with  small  floweit 
-The  small  blooms  are  the  result  of  lategro™ 
which  did  not  have  time  to  bring  them  to 
fection,  so  that  they  remained  in  on  iropen<« 
state  until  spring.  It  is  letter  to  prune  all  'sj 
weakly  growth  away  in  Januai7,  cutting  Ui 
shoots  in  to  about  lialf  their  length, 
they  start  away  stronger  and  bloom  beltn.-j 
J.  C.  B.  L 

1 1 472.  —Geraniums  for  winter.— Inor« 
to  have  good  plants  for  flowering  in  winter^ 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  now*.  1  put  one  entti™ 


the  plants  re<piire  repotting  it  ought  to  1^  done 
they  should  then  l>e  encouraged  to  make  their 
growth,  in  a  warm  temperature,  if  possible.  If 
not,  they  will  do  in  the  greenhouse. —.J .  I).  K 
1 1 4G2.  —Potting  Pelargoniums.  -  -  Nice 
little  plants  in  6-inch  pots  would  not  yet  require 
repotting.  They  will  produce  a  goo<l  hea^l  of 
bloom  ill  such  pots.  After  flowering,  water 
should  he  gradually  withheld  until  the  soil  is 
comparatively  dry.  Alwut  the  eml  of  July,  or 
early  in  August,  they  should  lie  cut  dow  n,  and 
when  the  buds  break  forth  shake  the  soil  out 

from  the  roots,  and  repot  again  in  the  same  size  ^  _ _ _ _ 

pots.  They  will  flower  in  that  sim  another  I  ^  gj^ty-sized  p 

year ;  or  they  may  be  pottol  in  Orto  potted  w  hen  w'ell  rootetl  into 

Noveml>®r,  into  pots  a  size  larger.  Ihe  best  | 
potting  material  is  goo<l  turfy,  decayed  loam, 
about  a  fourth  pfirt  of  rotten  manure,  ns  much 
leaf- mould,  and  Bome  sharp  sand.— J.  D.  E. 

11468.— Soil  for  potting  Ferns.— Equal 
parte  of  loam  and  peat  mixed  together  is  an 
Scellent  compost  for  Asplenium  bulbifera, 
or,  indeed,  for  most  Ferns.  Cyclamens  succeed 
in’a  compost  of  one  part  peat  to  two  or  three 
times  its  bulk  df  loam  ;  some  decaye<l  manure 
shoultl  also  be  abided  to  the  compost  ;  sand  and 
broken  bite  of  .charcoal  may  lie  mixed  with  it 
if  necessary.  Charcoal  is  specially  valuable  to 
mix  with  tL  potting  soil  for  Fems.-J.  D.  E. 

114,30.— Oydlamens  after  flowering.- 
They  do  not  require  to  be  kept  very  close,  but 
the  reverse,  jrhey  should  get  plenty  of  air 
during  the  daytime  and  at  night,  except  in  cold 
weather— the  bbject  being  to  mature  the  loams. 

Do  not  let  the  soil  get  dust  dr>',  but  w'ater 
enough  to  jutt  keep  the  roots  from  perishing. 

Do  not  put  the  loams  at  any  time  in  the  oj^en, 
as  cold  rains  are  apt  to  cause  the  fibrous  roots 
to  perish.  About  the  middle  of  August  they 
will  begin  to  make  new  growth,  and  then  all  the 
old  soil  shouhl  be  shaken  away,  repotting  in 
well-drained  pots  in  loam  and  leaf-mould  in 
equal  parte,  with  plenty  of  w’hite  sand.  Do  not 
give  too  large  pots,  allowing  about  IJ  inches 
from  the  loam  to  the  ctlge  of  the  pot.  Keep  the 
soil  just  nicely  moist,  giving  air  on  fine  days, 
closing  in  the  evening  w^cn  the  nights  are  cold, 
and  shade  from  hot  sun,  until  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  September,  when  they  will  enjoy 
all  the  sun  they  can  get.— J.  C.  B. 

11432,— Vallotas  and  Eupatoriums. 

—The  Vallota  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 

grrenhou«  •-nl 


liicy  are  poivea  wiieii  wen 
forty-eights,  and  in  July  we  pot  them  apjg 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are^  to 
These  are  6  or  7  inches  across,  inside  raafi'a 
All  through  the  summer  and  autumn  the 
are  kept  out  of  doors.  They  be^  to 
almut  the  end  of  October,  and  we  keep  thea^ 
flow'er  until  the  Hyacinths  come  m  in^ 
spring.  You  must  have  a  minimum  temp^ 
ture  of  55  degs.,  and  they  succeed  best  w* 
pipes  for  hot  w'atcr  attocheil  to  the  iwf. 
varieties  do  not  flower  satisfactorily  in  wint* 
Those  that  succeed  best  are  (of  rose  colours  ^ 
pink)  Mrs.  Leavers,  Mrs.  Sturt,  Olive  Cam.  ^ 
Constance.  Of  w’liite  varieties,  NYhite  N  e.*nviif 
and  Eureka.  Scarlet :  Atala.NN  est Brighton 
Lumen,  Burns,  Commander-in-chief  (a  tall 
strong  habit),  Mrs.  Gordon.  Crimson  vamia 
are  Dr.  Orton  and  Henry  Jacoby.  Edith 
son  (a  beautiful  salmon  rose),  Sophie  WrU 
(salmon),  Eva  (magenta),  are  the  Best 
flow's  red  varieties.  1  have  not  been  very  «« 
cessful  w'ith  the  double -floVeretl  varieties,  -■ 
Lord  Mayor  (a  much  habited  pink  variety 
F.  V.  Raspail  (scarlet)  did  well  last  year.-J« 
Douglas. 

11452.— Bulbs  from  the  Cape.-ra^ 
tunately  your  bulbs  have  come  to  hand 
w  rong  time  of  year.  Had  yon  received  theM 
winter,  or,  better  still,  in  autumn,  you 
have  b^n  able  to  give  them  the  treatment  the 
require.  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  NVateonias  sbonfc 
be  potted  in  October,  w'intering  them  in  &  col 
frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  as  they  b^in  to  gro 
in  autumn,  and,  though  hardy,  require  pmte 
tion  against  our  changeful  winter  climaU*.  3 
that  can  now'  lie  done  is  to  jwt  them.  Tin 
will  make  a  little  growth  this  year,  and  wh» 
the  foliage  dies  off  pot  them  afresh,  puttu 
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Rhould  be  potted  in  autumn  to  bloom  in 
ng;  and  the  Brunsvigia  is  a  greenhouse 
>.  If  they  are  potted  at  once  and  carefully 
led,  they  will  probably  do  well  another 
C.  B. 

—  All  that  you  have  namsd  succeed  in  a 
m  p-eenhouse  temperature,  and  should  be 
«d  in  rich,  light  sandy  loam.  The  Lapey- 
da  corymbosa  has  very  small  bulbs  ;  a  dozen 
hem  may  be  potted  in  a  5-inch  pot.  It  pro- 
numerous  pretty  blue  flowers.  They  like 
irm  temperature  w’hen  growing. — J.  D.  E. 

1  io9.  —  Primulaa  after  floweringr.  — 
t  should  state  what  species  or  varieties  of 
nula  you  have.  Presuming  they  arc  Chinese 
nulas,  if  they  are  now  in  small  pots,  repot 
n  into  pots  a  size  larger.  If  they  are  in 
1  sized  pots  let  them  remain  as  they  are 
1  after  midsummer,  when  they  should  be  re- 
.«»i,  after  reducing  some  of  the  soil  from  the 
of  rsots.  The  jdants  should  l>e  kept  in  a 
.  airy  greenhouse,  near  the  glass.  They  will 
•er  early  and  well  next  year. — J.  D.  E. 
•ogonias  for  baskets.— I  saw  the  other 
a  6ne  plant  of  Beronia  glaucophylla  growing 
Ixisket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  one  of 
plant  houses.  Its  beautiful  panicles  of 
uunon -scarlet  flowers,  contrasting  pleasingly 
1  its  fine  dark  glaucous  foliage,  entitle  it  to 
remost  place  among  plants  suitable  for 
tets  either  in  conservatories  or  draw'ing- 
ns.-C.  S. 


using  in  conjunction  with  Ferns  and  similar 
subjects,  to  finish  off  the  edges  of  the  groups,  or 
to  carpet  the  ground  underneath  taller  plants. — 
Alpha. 

Oantua  dependens. — I  have  had  a  plant 
of  this  on  a  rafter  in  a  curvilinear  greenhouse 
for  these  last  twenty  years,  and  every  spring  it 
has  formed  a  waving  arch  of  floral  beauty,  the 
point  of  every  shoot  carrying  pendulous  bunches 
of  rose-coloured  flowers  in  great  abundance. 
The  plant  gi'ows  in  a  border  of  common  loam 
along  with  Roses  and  climbers,  the  roots  of 
course  being  imder  the  side  stage,  and  the  hot- 
water  pipes  are  frequently  deluged  with  water 
from  the  pathway.  The  Cantua  is  very  liable 
to  red  spider  ;  therefore  the  syringe  should  be 
freely  used.  It  is  a  plant  of  vigorous  growth 
an<l  will  soon  reach  the  top  of  a  20-foot  rafter, 
but  I  prefer  Cantua  bicolor  to  C.  dependens, 
the  flow'ers  of  bicolor  being  a  rich,  reddish 
yellow  or  bronze,  and  consequently  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  also  grows  and  blossoms  freely  when 
planted  out.  The  flow'ers  are  dispers^  along 
the  young  shoots,  and  not  in  such  large  terminsd 
bunches  as  in  the  case  of  C.  dependens.  I  find 
both  to  be  very  useful  for  drawing-room  deco¬ 
ration. — K.  H. 
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woers  in  the  greenhouse.— The  varie- 
d  Acer  Negundo  forced  looks  well  against  the 
c  glossy  green  foliage  of  the  Camellia  and  simi- 
^Lints  as  a  background.  For  forcing  all  that 
ecvsaary  is  to  pot  it  early  in  autumn,  and 
ige  it  out  of  doors  in  some  sheltered  spot  till 
s  taken  into  the  forcing  house  just  after 
Utmas.  This  Negundo  is  generally  grown 
he  shape  of  standards,  but  for  many  purposes 
^rf  bushes  are  quite  as  good.  Small  plants 
t  are  readily  obtained  by  budding  it  on  the 
;n-leaved  form,  but  of  course  they  take  some 
e  aiterwards  to  grow  into  plants  large  enough 
forcing.  As  stocks  for  budding  seedlings 
preferred,  and  the  operation  should  be  per- 
oftl  in  the  same  way  and  about  the  same 
e  as  in  the  case  of  Roses.  The  bark  of  the 
‘.k  must  be  fresh  and  green,  so  that  it  will 
irate  readily  and  heal  quickly.  In  selecting 
buds,  do  not  take  any  in  w'hich  the  leaf 
oetliately  adjoining  is  nearly  white,  as  the 
bability  will  be  that  in  the  leaves  of  the  em- 
o  bud  the  same  pale  hue  will  preponderate 
(uoh  an  extent  that  it  will  not  have  sufficient 
Mr  to  grow  ;  choose  rather  buds  near  where 
re  U  a  fair  proportion  of  each  colour  in  the 

'ine-foliaged  Begonias  from  seed.— 
these  Bengonias  are  increased  w'ithout 
iculty  by  division  or  by  cuttings  made  of  the 
v*es,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
•e  them  from  seed  ;  yet  by  sow'ing  seed, 
hough  nothing  may  be  obtained  sui^rior,  or 
n  efjual,  to  some  of  the  older  kinds,  it  is  very 
ercstingto  watch  the  young  plants  gradually 
•sloping  their  adult  characters,  for  the 
m.re  that  takes  place  in  them  is  very  great. 

*’  leetllings  are  obtained  from  home-sown  seed 
that  is,  having  three  or  four  distinct  varieties 
bloom  at  the  same  time  I  intercrossed  them 
e  with  the  other,  and  when  the  seed  w'os  ripe 
wa4  «wn  in  a  shallow  pan  without  being 
'cred  in  any  way,  except  a  pane  of  gloss  laid 
erit,  till  germination  took  place.  So  treated 
d  pl^d  in  the  plant  stove  the  seedlings  come 
•  quickly  and  in  groat  profusion,  and  as  soon 
brge  enough  to  Imndle  they  were  pricked  off. 
■t«r  that  they  grew  rapidly,  and  were  soon 
tahlished  in  little  pots,  when  a  glance  over 
at  that  time  gave  great  promise  of  some- 
new.  In  some  the  leaves  were  of  a  daz¬ 
ing  silvery  whiteness  ;  in  others  there  was  the 
ground  colour,  with  bright  green  punctures; 
*^ine  were  regularly  striped  and  branded, 
and  freckled  in  various  ways  ;  but 
w  a  time,  as  they  assumed  their  adult  forms, 
promise  of  novelty  disappeared,  and  the 
partook  of  the  character  of  ordinary 
Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  said 
^  ’.here  U  no  advantage  in  propagating  them 
>  toil  wsy ;  hut,  apart  from  any  other  con- 
the  seedlings,  wnen  in  4-inch  or 
*^hpoU,  make  pretty  little  specimens,  and 
that  size  very  useful  for  dec^tiy^  ptjr-* 
such  as  where  grouping  is  employed,  for 


The  Peach  and  Nectarine. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
being  interchangeable  [i.e.  a  Peach  stone  may 
produce  a  Nectarine,  or  vice  versd)  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  they  may  be  classed  as  one.  The 
same  uncertainty  exists  as  regards  the  large 
and  small-flowereil  varieties,  they  also  being 
interchangeable.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  small  flower  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set 
better,  or,  in  other  words,  they  suffer  less  from 
cold  weather  in  spring  than  do  the  large- 
flowered  kinds.  This  coincides  with  my 
own  opinion  and  experience,  but  so  many  of 
the  best  varieties  have  large  flowers,  which 
cannot  be  done  without,  at  any  rate  at  present, 
that  the  question  of  discarding  them  cannot 
now  be  entertainetl.  Still,  it  is  a  matter  that 
might  be  kept  in  sight  and  further  evidence 
collected. 

Soils. 

All  stone  fruits  do  I  est  in  a  calcareous  soil, 
as  lime  is  a  necessity  for  them,  so  much  being 
used  up  in  the  manufacture  of  the  stones  con¬ 
taining  the  seeds.  And  I  am  convinced,  from 
actual  experience,  that  much  of  the  w'eakness  of 
w’ood  and  blossom,  and  the  fulling  of  the  fruit 
during  the  stoning  time,  is  ow’ing  to  the  scarcity 
of  lime  in  the  soil.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  add 
lime  or  chalk  to  a  soil  when  needed.  Some 
recommend  it  to  l>e  given  in  the  shape  of  old 
mortar  rubbish  mixed  with  the  soil,  others  give 
the  crude,  raw  chalk  ;  and  sprinklings  of  air- 
sUveked  lime  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  lightly 
forked  in,  will  answer  every  purpose.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  turfy  soil— i.#’.,  soil  full  of  the 
fibres  of  grasses  and  other  plants — does  give  a 
stimulus  to  growth,  especially  in  the  early  life 
of  the  tree.  And  if,  when  the  encouragement 
from  that  source  fails  (which  in  time  it  does 
and  must  fail),  fresh  turf  could  be  placed  round 
the  roots,  the  lives  of  the  trees  might  be  pro¬ 
longed  indefinitely ;  but  this  is  just  the  very 
thing  which  only  a  few  can  do.  Turfy  loam  is 
very  difficult  to  get,  as  no  one  likes  to  have  the 
turf  pared  off  their  l>est  pastures  ;  and  in  the 
suburbs  of  town  to  purchase  such  material 
makes  fruit  growing  very  expensive.  Where 
loam  cannot  be  obtained,  the  natural  soil  may 
be  improved  for  fruit  culture  by  a  little  trouble 
and  foresight.  First,  there  are  the  parings  from 
the  edges  of  the  roads  and  walks  ;  then  there 
are  sure  to  be  ditches  requiring  to  be  cleared 
out  and  deepened.  Occasionally  there  are  ponds 
and  watercourses  to  be  improved  and  cleared. 
Then  there  is  of  all  kinds,  from  the 

prunings  and  cuttings  of  he<lges,  and  trees,  and 
shrubs,  to  the  w'eeds  and  refuse  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  accumulating.  If  the  soil  is  heavy, 
there  are  lumps  of  clay,  which  may  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  and  addeii  to  the  heap  of 
other  matters  to  open  it  up  and  correct  its 
acidity.  Wood  ashes,  again,  may,  with  soot  and 
llihe^^be  looking  far 

ah  fruit  l)order8  may  be  n^ade 

mor^rodq^ve  without  increasing  the  cost,  anci 


compost  may  be  otlded  as  a  top  dressing,  or  be 
placed  round  the  roots  w'hen  lifting  takes 
place. 

Rkpaiuino  the  Border. 

In  the  first  instance,  or  in  remedying  any 
neglect  suliscMjuently,  if  the  subsoil  is  bad,  the 
roots  must  l>e  kept  out  of  it.  And  this  can  only 
lie  effectually  done  by  having  an  impervious 
lx>ttom  to  the  border- -4  inches  of  concrete  uill 
do — and  if  there  is  coarse  giiivcl,  brick  rubble, 
or  stones  on  the  place  handy,  then  concrete  will 
be  cheapest.  The  bottom  of  the  border  should 
be  from  the  right,  inclinating,  to  throw  off  the 
water  before  the  concrete  foundation  is  laid. 

1  in  12  will  generally  suffice  for  that  purpose, 
and  if  needful  a  drain  should  be  run  along  the 
front  of  the  bonier.  'The  concrete,  in  the  case 
of  a  high  wall  and  wide  Ijorder,  need  not  extend 
all  across  the  l>order  ;  from  6  to  8  feet  will  be 
quite  enough,  as  if  the  roots  descend  when  they 
have  passed  over  the  concrete  they  can  be 
lifted  periodically  ;  in  fact,  this  will  be  a  great 
odvan^ge  to  them,  as  it  will  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  their  condition,  and  add  a 
little  fresh  turf  or  compost  if  needed.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan,  w’here  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
adapted  for  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruits,  never  to 
lose  touch  altogether  of  their  roots.  For  the 
culture  of  fruits  good  brick  walls  are  best,  and 
they  are  also  cheapest.  Some  day,  perchance, 
glass  may  take  the  place  of  bricks  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  wdll  be  a  gradual  process  ;  and 
for  many  a  year  brick  walls  will  enclose  the 

gardens  of  first-class  villas.  For  stone  fruits 
ues  in  the  w'all  are  a  great  advantage,  though 
I  suppose  scarcely  anyone  builds  them  now¬ 
adays  ;  but  03  I  remember  them  yearn 
ago  they  were  useful  to  ripen  the  wood 
in  autumn,  and  to  ward  off  frost  in 
spring.  Another  advantage  they  had — peach 
walls  in  those  days  were  always  dry  by 
reason  of  their  being  hollow.  A  flued  wall, 
even  if  the  fires  are  never  lighted,  is  better 
than  a  solid  wall,  because  it  is  dryer,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  wanner.  The  height  of  the  wall 
will  vary  according  to  circumstances  and  posi¬ 
tion,  but  for  a  garden  of  an  acre  12  feet  is  a 
nice  height.  And  the  coping  should  be  sound 
and  good  (York  stone  being  the  best),  projecting 
on  each  side  three  inches,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
coping  being  ^ooved  to  collect  an<l  cost  off  the 
water  clear  of  the  wall. 

Planting. 

The  Ixirder  should  have  a  month  or  two  to 
settle  before  the  trees  are  plantc<l.  The  peach 
will  move  successfully  when  of  considerable 
size,  but  if  such  trees  have  to  be  bought  the 
expense  w  ill  be  considerable.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  if  I  had  a  peach  w'all  to 
plant  I  should  not  select  trees  older  than  one 
year,  trained,  nicely  l>alance<l  as  to  branches, 
wdth  the  wo<h1  of  moilerate  strength  and  well 
ripene<l.  The  trees  should  be  bought  early  in 
autumn  and  brought  home.  If  the  borders  are 
not  ready  for  planting,  the  trees  will  take  no 
harm  if  the  roots  receive  the  necessary 
trimming,  and  are  heeled  in  somew'here.  Select 
those  trees  only  w’hich  have  stout,  healthy 
stems,  and  are  free  from  all  apjiearance  of 
canker  and  gum.  It  is  certain  that  some  trees 
fail  through  want  of  reciprocal  action  or 
lack  of  fitness  for  each  other  in  the  stock 
and  scion.  The  trees  should  be  planted 
before  Christmas.  I  like  to  plant  about 
14  feet  apart,  and  rearrange  the  trees  at 
a  future  time  if  more  room  be  needed.  If  the 
woo<l  is  well  ripened,  and  there  is  an  equal 
number  of  shoots  on  each  side,  very  little 
heading  back  will  l>e  required,  only  removing 
the  unripe  points  of  the  shoots,  cutting  to  a 
wootl  bud,  as  the  disbudding  w’hich  peaches  arc 
submitted  to  will  always  equalise  the  flow  of 
sap.  As  a  rule  that  mode  of  training  is  best 
which  satisfies  us  best,  for  it  is  certain  that  any¬ 
thing  we  are  prejudiced  against  will  not  succeed 
in  our  hands.  Fan  training  is  the  system 
generally  selected  for  stone  fruits,  and  that 
shape  is  generally  given  to  them  in  the  nurseries, 
one  great  advantage  it  possesses  in  offering 
facilities  for  filling  up  vacancies  when  a  branch 
dies.  But  the  very  principle  w'hich  is  thus  an 
advantage,  is  also,  in  most  people’s  hands,  a 
disadvantage,  because  it  permits  (I  had  almost 
said  encourages)  that  overcrowding  of  branches 
which  i;i  the  bane  of  atone  fruit  culture  on  wralls. 
0th, sir  systems  of  ^niipm&ai*  theJiorizontal  pure 
and  aiiiiple,  abd  tae  nbnzbnlaPwith  an  upward 
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tendency.  I  find  the  latter  plan  to  answer  well. 
The  young  trees  were  bought  in  as  maidens, 
were  planted  without  heading  down,  the  main 
shoot  w’as  trained  up  vertically,  and  the  side 
shoots  laid  in  with  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  six. 
The  bottom  of  the  wall  will  be  the  weak  pl(^, 
as  it  is  in  all  kinds  of  training,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  felt  in  the  case  of  young  trees  ; 
and,  as  the  trees  grow  older,  the  difficulty  must 
be  met  by  dropping  down  the  main  branches  of 
the  tree  anil  opening  the  centre.  And  this  will 
be  reejuired  sometimes,  no  matter  how  the  trees 
are  trained. 

Disbuddino. 

The  Peach  l)ear8  its  fruit  on  the  young  wood 
of  the  previous  year,  and  in  order  to  leave  the 
wood  in  strong  form,  and  well  ripened,  it  must 
be  thinly  placed  on  the  tree,  hence  the  absolute 
necessity  for  disbudding.  There  will  pro¬ 
bably  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  time  to  do  so  important  an  operation. 
Some  say  disbud  as  early  as  possible,  as  a  tree 
suffers  less  when  its  shoots  can  bo  rubbed  off 
very  early,  leaving  little  or  no  scar  behind. 
Others  say  leave  the  young  shoots  on  for  a  time 
to  shelter  the  young  fruit  in  our  cold  sprint. 
For  myself  I  like  to  Ijegin  disbudding  early, 
but  I  should  not  think  of  doing  the  work 
during  a  spell  of  cold  weather.  Of  two  evils 
choose  the  least,  and  1  think  if  the  disbudding 
is  done  pretty  early,  during,  say,  a  week’s  geuifU 
weather,  no  great  check  will  be  given  or  harm 
done.  It  is  tetter  to  do  the  wonc  tentatively. 
Say,  first,  we  go  over  the  trees  and  remove  all 
foreright  shoots,  which  perhaps  I  need  not  ex¬ 
plain  are  those  which  ^w  straight  from  the 
point  of  the  branch,  and  as  these  will  be  of 
no  use  to  lay  in  they  should  be  removed  early. 
In  disbudding  the  side  shoots  it  will,  or  at 
least  should,  oe  kept  constantly  in  mind  that 
the  healthiest  and  test  shoot  at  the  base  of  each 
of  the  present  Ijearing  shoots  should  bo  left 
for  taking  its  place,  and  as  stone  fruit 
will  not  remain  on  the  tree  without  the 
presence  of  a  leader  at  the  end  of  each 
branch  beyond  the  fruit,  this  also  must  bo 
provided  for.  Thus,  when  the  disbudding  is 
bnidhed — in  the  case  of  a  full-sized  tree,  at  any 
rate— there  will  be  some  healthy  growing  shoots 
at  the  base  of  each  bearing  shoot,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  its  place  when  it  is  cut  away,  and 
another  young  shoot  at  the  end  to  carry  on  the 
circulation.  During  the  season,  if  the  wood 
appear  crowded,  the  leading  shoots  may  be 
pinched  back  to  make  room  to  6  or  8  inches,  but 
the  shoots  at  the  base  should  be  laid  in  full 
length.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  fruit 
growers  lay  in  the  young  wood  indiscriminately, 
whether  it  oome.s  on  the  upper  or  lower  side  of 
the  branches.  They  act  on  the  principle  of 
filling  the  base  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  take  the 
young  wood  only  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches.  It  is  true  that  when  one  has  a  wall 
to  fill,  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  often  com 
pels  them  to  take  the  wood  where  they  can 
get  it,  and  spread  it  over  the  surface  of  the 
wall  as  speedily  os  possible.  Still,  where 
the  disbudding  and  other  cultural  work  has 
to  be  tlone  ny  persons  of  limited  know¬ 
ledge  and  training,  it  is  easier  and  simpler 
to  work  according  to  a  plan  which  lays  down 
exact  rules  for  our  guidance,  rather  than  one 
which  leaves  a  gootl  deal  to  individual  judg¬ 
ment.  If  the  disbudding  is  finished  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks  or.  a  month  after  it  is 
begun,  no  great  check  will  be  given,  and  the 
young  fruits  will  not  be  unduly  exposed.  As  the 
young  shoots  progress  they  will  require  to  be 
laid  on  either  by  nailing  or  tying,  or  else  some 
wincly  day  or  night  many  of  them  may  te 
broken  down  and  ruined. 


Mulching  and  Watering,  i 
These  are  important  matters,  as  much  needed 
help  may  te  given  by  a  coat  of  manure  spread 
over  the  surface  in  summer  or  hot  weather, 
when  the  tree  is  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  ^yater- 
iiig  both  at  the  root  and  over  the  foliage  is  also 
a  necessity — in  fact,  it  is  not  half  enough 
attended  to.  There  would  te  fewer  unhealthy 
trees  if  the  borders  were  better  mode,  and  the 
roots  kept  more  under  control,  and  in  times  of 
pressure  their  wan  s,  in  the  shape  of  footl  and 
drink,  regularly  attended  to. 


Thinning  the  Fruit. 

This  should  take  place  os  soon  os  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  It  is  difficult  to  advise  os 
what  should  constitute  a  crop  of  Peaches 
Nectarines.  And  after  all  most  people  in  the 
case  of  fruit  crops  please  themselves,  and  as 
rule  injure  the  trees  by  over  sapping.  There 
a  good  deal  of  covetousness  in  average  human 
nature,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  no  use  railing  against 
it.  And  I  wiU  say,  further,  that  Peaches  should 
not  te  nearer  to  each  other  than  6  inches,  if 
fine,  good-ffavoured  fruit  areyrequired,  and  if  iH 
wUhed  for  ^ 


Gathering  the  Fruit. 

Peaches  should  never  te  allowe<l  to  hang  long 
enough  on  the  trees  to  fall  of  their  own  accord, 
as,  if  bruised,  they  go  black,  and  decay  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and,  in  gathering,  they  must  be 
handled  very  carefully.  Take  the  fruit  in  the 
hand,  grasping  it  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
distributing  them  roun<l  the  fruit,  bringing  the 
leverage  (the  little,  at  least,  that  is  required)  to 
bear  upon  the  l)ack  of  the  fruit,  near  the  wall. 
If  a  moilcrate  pressure  detaches  the  fruit,  it 
drops  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  without  any 
damage,  and  can  be  placed  in  a  basket  lined  with 
cotton  wool,  and  when  a  layer  of  fruit  is 
placed  over  the  bottom  of  the  basket  they 
should  te  laid  on  a  shelf  in  the  front  room  on 
which  a  sheet  of  cotton  wa<lding  has  been  placed. 
When  gathered  three  or  four  days  before  they 
ai*e  ripe.  Peaches  may  te  kept  a  week  or  longer 
in  a  cool  room  in  very  good  condition.  In  order 
to  secure  high-coloured,  well-flavoured  fruit, 
as  it  advances  to  the  colouring  stage,  the  leaves 
which  hang  or  project  over  them  should  be 
pushed  on  one  side.  In  some  instances  a  whole 
leaf  may  te  pinched  off  in  order  to  let  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  air.  In  other  cases  the  removal  of 
half  a  leaf  will  meet  the  case,  and  when  the 
object  of  full  exposure  has  been  secured  no  more 
leaves  should  te  removed,  as  they  perform  a 
most  important  work  in  the  economy  of  the 
tree. 

Pruning. 

When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  the  branches 
which  tere  them  should  te  removed  to  let  in  a 
flootl  of  light  to  ripen  the  wood  on  which  next 
year’s  crop  depends.  In  the  case  of  trees  which 
are  still  cxt€n<ling,  there  will  te  less  w’ood  to 
cut  away,  as  some  of  these  bearing- shoots  will 
te  require<l  for  extending.  Still,  all  branches 
not  actually  required  should  be  cut  off  and 
taken  away.  When  the  leaves  fall,  loose  all 
the  young  wood  from  the  wall,  and  allow  the 
air  to  play  all  round  it.  The  pruning  will  te 
finished  in  February,  just  before  the  flower 
buds  expand,  and  will  consist  in  smoothing 
with  a  sharp  knife  all  rough  surfaces  occasioned 
by  disbudtling,  and  shortening,  more  or  less, 
unripe  wood,  always  cutting  to  a  w'ood  bud  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  Icatler.  The  blossom 
buds  are  always  distinguishable  from  the  wockI 
bud  when  they  temn  to  swell  in  February,  the 
former  being  round  and  plump,  whilst  the  woo<l 
buds  are  long  and  pointed  at  the  ends. 
Frequently,  too,  the  blossom  buds  arc  arranged 
in  pairs,  with  a  wood  bud  between  them,  and  it  is 
always  safe  to  cut  to  a  group  of  buds  of  this 
character. 

In.sects  and  Di.sea.ses. 


It  is  tetter  to  prevent  than  to  cure,  even 
when  the  cure  is  certain  ind  rapid  in  its  action. 
And  os  regards  the  struggle  with  insects, 
health  and  vigour  are  the  best  antidotes,  for 
insects  usually  fight  shy  of  a  healthy  tree.  It 
is  when  the  condition  of  the  tree  has  teen 
lowered  by  ba<l  management  that  insects 
become  so  troublesome.  The  aphis  family,  the 
black  and  green  flies,  are  very  troublesome,  and, 
if  neglected,  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  because 
they  entrench  themselves  os  it  were  in  the 
curled-up  foliage,  where  washes  from  the 
syringe  cannot  penetrate.  Winter  dressings  of 
insecticide  are  very  useful.  I  still  use  Gishurst 
compound  ;  it  is  cheap,  cleanly,  and  eificient. 
Perhaps  among  the  more  recent  intro<luctions 
there  may  be  something  tetter  ;  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  I  have  not  met  with  anything.  We  use 
it  by  dissolving  from  4  to  6  ounces  in 
gallon  of  warm  water,  and  it  is  used  when 
cools  doM’n  to  about  90  (legs.  A  brush  is  used 
for  the  thick  branches,  the  young  wood  teing 
washed  with  a  sponge.  This  may  be  done  any 
time  before  the  buds  become  too  prominent, 
the  season  advances  a  constant  watch  should 
kept,  and  if  any  insectsOI^^^ 


times  they  do,  before  the  fruit  are  set,  dost 
Tobacco  powder  among  the  leaves  and  flevn 
Later  on,  it  will  te  os  well  to  use  the  povia 
sometimes  as  a  preventative,  as  the  aphidet  1» 
like  the  smell  of  Tobacco.  Two  or  three  irai 
during  the  growing  season  much  beoetit  H 
arise  from  washing  the  trees  with  a  weak  soa 
tion  of  soft  soap,  or  the  soap  suds  from  tia 
laundi*y  will  be  beneficial,  applied  witii 
syringe  or  engine.  Tobacco  liquor,  in  Ijii 
cases,  constitutes,  with  the  powder  aUsit 
named,  a  remedy  that  cannot  easily  be  beua 
This  Tobacco  licpior  can  te  obtained  frooth 
Tobacco  manufacturer  at  Is.  per  galloa.  irli 
gallon  of  the  liquor  W'ill  make  6  g&Uomd 
wash,  with  half  a  pound  of  soft  8oapv]*ja 
Some  use  an  addition,  or  alone,  half  n  f-kl 
paraffin  oil.  The  oil  and  soap  will  Wend  ui 
low  temperature,  or  when  exposed  for  sonit 
(several  hours)  to  a  temperature  below  fm 
ix>int. 

TAe  Spider  is  a  troublesome  little 
on  light  soils,  and  in  hot  seasons,  but  otheroi 
he  is  almost  harmless.  W ater  is  the  best  rtsai 
if  taken  in  time.  Sulphur  mixed  in  small  q® 
titles  with  the  water  will  be  useful  both 
spider,  and  also  is  effectual  in  all  form  i 
mildew.  The  way  to  apply  it  is  to  mix  *  rad 
handful  of  sulphur  with  water  in  aMoard 
basin  into  a  paste,  and  then  it  will  readily  ■ 
with  a  lai^er  bulk  of  water.  On  dry  level 
much  subject  to  mildew  and  spider,  it  it  hH 
to  use  a  little  sulphur  occasionally  luifa 
ventative,  whether  spiders  or  mildew 
present  or  not. 

Blister  ami  Curl  are  the  result  of  cold, 
the  cure  will  te  found  in  more  shelter.  Fd 
trees  should  never  be  planted  in  a  cold,  dnusif^ 
place,  as  they  W’ill  not  succeed  till  bv  m 
means  or  other  the  cold  current  hsve  Ut 
stayed.  Screens  of  reeds  have  been  foiraii 
service,  placed  at  right  angles  acioM  the  hwai 
I  have  seen  evergreen  hedges  used  in  the  r 
way.  Trees  that  are  suffering  from  ctri 
blister  (and  I  may  say  the  blister  I  am  rcferli 
to  is  not  the  curl  which  comes  later  on 
the  trees  are  attacked  with  insects)  shotild  Lr 
the  bad  leaves  picked  off,  and  sbonlJ 
encouraged  in  every  way  to  make  more  gnjrt 


Tran.splantino  Large  Trees. 

No  other  kind  of  fruit  trees  move  whh 
little  injury  as  does  the  Peach.  The  hr« 
sized  trees  may  te  moved  without  the  IobM 
crop,  if  the  work  te  done  at  the  ria^^N 
(autumn)  and  with  care,  I  am  persuaded 
trees  were  more  often  lifted,  and  if  ateeeki^ 
moval  they  had  fresh  soil  placed  aronnd  tirf 
roots,  there  would  te  fewer  failures  th*“^ 
are  at  present.  When  a  tree  is  in  bad  hew 
lift  it  carefully  up,  turning  in  some  lofl  « 
turfy  loam  if  it  can  be  had,  and  place  rosM* 
roots,  placing  them  within  9  inches  of 
face,  and  when  hot  weather  sets  in, 
coating  of  manure  to  keep  the  surface  rsm 
and  encourage  the  roots  to  remain  there.  » 
observant  fruit  grow’er  requires  to  be  told 
short-pointecl,  freely-flowering  wood(»niwjb 
obtained  from  deep-rooting— in  fact,  the 
roots  are  of  no  use  to  wall  trees,  as  theyn^ 
anchors  to  fasten  them  in  the  ground :  an  1^ 
roots  only  encourage  the  production  of  feitkr 
spray,  w’hich  have  to  te  cut  away. 


Protecting  the  Blo.s.soms. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  M 
in  various  ways  protecting  the  blos.^ 
of  fruit  trees,  and  if  I  W'as  beginning 
now,  with  the  accumulated  experienct*  a 
past  to  guide  me,  I  should  have  more 
lathery  sprays  of  Yew,  or  the 
Fern,  pished  in  among  the  blossoms,  ^ 
double  thickness  of  fishing  net  ov^  all,^ 
the  use  of  expensive  nets  or  curtains-  1^ 
or  more  years  ago  I  had  a  number  ^ 
appliances,  but  as  they  wore 


never  replaced,  as  we  hn<l  lost  faith  in  ^ 


Healthy  and  vigorous  trees  seem  to  , 
protection  than  weakly  ones,  therefore  our 
efforts  should  te  directetl  to  the 
the  former,  and  the  work  of  protection 
much  lightened ;  such,  at  least,  has  been  my^ 
experience.  Glass,  in  any  form,  may  he  rc^ 
mended,  either  as  wide  movable  coping 
Icon-to  or  span-roofed  houses ;  especially  n  S 
desirable  in  bleak  situations.  But 
always  remain  a  considerable  numliei  o 
form  of  protection  (&n.J 
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lupler  the  better)  call  olily  be  given.  And 
lere  is  no  better  wav  than  the  one  1  ha^'e  sug* 
Mterl,  of  eprays  of  Yew  or  Fern  tucked  under 
le  iiranchcs  bo  aa  to  shelter  the  blossoms,  with 
oiible  netting  over  to  keep  oil  the  cold  storms 
lid  prevent  the  sprays  of  Yew  becoming  loose 
nd  blow  ing  away. 

Varieties. 


xiyal 

ady  Palmei'ston,  Princess  of  Wales,  Gohlen 

^is. 

Nectarines.  —  Lord  Xapier,  Rivero’s  JCarly 
range,  Elruge,  Humlioldt,  Pine  Apple. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(  MISCELL  A  N  EOUS. ) 

11448.— Ivy  on  Oak  trees.— If  the  tree 
I  a  lar^  and  healthy  one,  the  Ivy  is  not 
kely  to  injure  it  for  many  years.  It  i.s  only 
hen  the  Ivy  runs  up  to  the  topmost  branches 
tid  envelopes  them  in  a  mass  of  leaves  that  it 
oes  much  harm.  Of  course  it  robs  the  soil 
eing  of  a  hungry  nature,  and  therefore  young 
nd  sickly  trees  are  better  without  it. — J.  C.  B. 
I146C. — Green  fly. — Three  ounces  of  soft 
xvp  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  kill  green  fly 
ithout  the  aid  of  Tobacco  liquor.  If  there  are 
hripe  or  re<i  spider  on  the  plants,  about  half¬ 
pint  of  Tobacco  water  should  be  added.  Sulfi- 
ient  of  the  mixture  should  be  prepared  to  dip 
he  plants  in.  It  is,  however,  much  better  to 
araigate  the  house  with  Tobacco  smoke. — 
.  D.  E. 

11467.— Glazingr  greenhouse.— You  can- 
ot  moke  a  sound  job  of  it  witliout  using 
utty.  The  glass  should  lie  bedded  in  putty, 
ixl  then  ta^e<l  in — i.e.,  made  secure  with 
mall  headless  nails.  Putty  should  not  be  used 
atside,  but  three  coats  of  paint  should  l>e  put 
n  the  outside.  It  will  effectually  prevent  rain 
rom  getting  in. — J.  D.  E. 


.V.  y.  <7.— Tour  letter  was  so  smeared  with  ink  that  we 

tallj  could  not  read  it;  kindly  send  afrain. - M.  E. — If 

»earch  the  Ferns  by  cand]«-li(fht  you  uiU  probably  find 
tcrtttt  caterpUlar  on  them. 

Names  of  plants.—  H'.  Forre*ter. — 1,  Gardenia  Inter- 

i«lia- 1,  O.  rsdicanM  major. - Thf  SelacincIIa 

toloaffers;  2,  8.  six)da;  3,  8.  Mertensi ;  4,  8.  cawia. - - 

t.  L.  L.-~\,  Ncphroleuis  exaltata ;  2,  PoI\’p^ura  vulgare 

’oiilaceram ;  3,  P.  nlt^rescens. - G.  /'.  B.  .S’.— Prunus 

sdw  fBird  Cherry). - F.  C.— 1,  Lveasto  laniites  ;  2, 

>oddiuja  sarcodes ;  8,  Trop«olum  Lobhianum  variety  ;  4, 
j*ei«s  o4  Me^embryanthemum :  6,  Kerria  iaponica 

I.  pLX - J.  H.  JHatr, — A  kina  of  Chrysanthoinum. 

'Waae  send  an  expanded  flower  and  larger  fipcoimen.) - C. 

Amelanchicr  Botr^apiura. - Mi$a  lirenan.—l. 

•fnineahim  alpinuni  ;  2,  Species  of  Pelanfonium  (send 

«ptciinen) ;  3,  Sj^ies  of  Oxalis  ;  4.  Salvia  Heerl. - 

MoMon.—l,  Species  of  Aspidiuni  (please  send 
frond  later  on);  2,  Spirsua  Imvigata;  3,  Ribes 
irtom ;  4,  Sparmannia  africana. 


QUERIES. 


Hulee  for  Correspondents.— dff  communieationa 
^  ikotUd  ba  cUarlv  and  conciaely  writtm  on  ona 

w  0/  tkt  paper  only  and  aadreaaed  to  the  Fotroii.  Lettera 
to  buaineaa  to  the  Ptbusiibr.  The  name  and 
daraa  of  the  aender  ia  reattired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
lepliuDe  to  be  uaed  m  the  paper.  Anewera  to  Qtieriea 
(dmama  bear  the  number  and  title  bf  the  query 
taamertd.  When  more  than  one  query  ia  aent  each  a/iould 
•ana  teparate  piece  of  paper.  Oiring  to  the  neeeaaity  of 
U^wmoyoinq  toyreaa  a  conaiderable  time  before  the  day 
JUf^^icatton,  it  u  not  poaaible  to  imert  queriea  and  com- 
mouotiona  the  week  they  are  reived,  Queriea  not 
am^errd  $kouid  be  aent  to  ua  again. 
gaming  plants.— Four  j»fanbi,/rutts,  or  ftoweraonly 
be  tuinvd  at  one  time,  and  thia  only  when  good 
xtanu  are  aent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varietiea 
'jeieU  fowera,  tueh  aa  Fuchaiaa,  Oeraniutna,  Azaleaa, 
eon  only  be  correetly  named  by  a  apeeialiat  who 
t  .  eompariaon  at  hand.  Any  eommunica- 


11518.— Planting  out  Camellias.— Will  any  corro- 
8j>ondtint  kindly  inform  me  If  I  cam  nafoly  remove  a  larye 
(famellia  out  of  a  12  in.  pot  and  place  it  agtliniit  the  back 
wall  of  a  cool  greenhouse  ?  Uow  and  when  would  it  lie 
dono?-J.  M. 

11619.— Double  white  Clematis.— May  I  ask 
advice  about  a  double  white  Clematis  (Lucy  Lemoine), 
which  has  l>een  nlanUxl  in  an  cast  border— i.r.,  facine  east 
—but  entirely  sheltered  from  the  cold  wind,  and  which, 
having  removed  to  another  house  where  1  cannot  plant  it 
outdoors,  1  ngyr  want  to  take  up  and  kww  in  a  large 
pot  for  climb)  nir  in  the  conseivatory  ;  is  it  too  lute  to  no 
this  now?  The  plant  hod  made  many  early  shoots,  hut 
was  cut  down  about  a  fortnight  since  by  frost,  and  has  hut 
one  shoot  about  a  foot  in  Icnj^li.— M.  L. 

11520.— Peach  tree  not  faulting.— I  have  a  Peach 
tree  in  cool  {rroenhouse,  which  is  apparently  very  healthy. 
It  has  been  planted  about  four  years,  and  blossoms  very 
freely,  but  they  never  set.  Can  anyone  cive  me  a  reason 
or  a  core  for  this,  as  I  am  inclined  to  pull  it  up?  1  have 
kept  it  well  watered  during  the  past  w'inter,  and  the 
wreuther  was  favourable  whilst  in  blossom. — Bromptonias. 

11521.— Mistletoe  on  Apple  trees.— Would  any 
reader  kindly  inform  me  how  to  make  Mistletoe  grew  on 
Apple  trees?— Anxiui'm  Ikqi  irbr. 

11522.— Cucumbers  rotting  off.— 1  have  eight 
strong  healthy-looking  Cucumber  plants,  which  show- 
fruit,  bat  none  get  larger  than  a  pi|M  stem,  then  turn 
yellow  and  die  away,  'j^e  plants  have  very  large  leaves 
and  stems.- Tiil'ndrr. 

11523.— Insects  on  Cherry  trees.— For  two  or 
three  years  the  leaves  of  my  thorry  and  other  fruit  trees 
have  been  much  infested  with  grulis  and  insects,  which  do 
a  great  amount  of  damage.  Anticipating  tlio  same  annoy¬ 
ance  this  season,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  reader 
of  Garornino  would  sav  if  it  he  advisable  to  use  a  solution 
of  fresh  lime  os  a  wash  tor  the  leaves,  and  if  so,  what  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  should  he  mixed  with  each  gallon  ot  water, 
having  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  leaves?— Leslir. 

11524.— Elxhibltion  plants.— I  am  desirous  of  ex- 
Mhiting  at  our  annual  flow-ershow  (hold  Augrist  4th)  in  the 
classes  as  follows  .-—Best  three  window  plants,  best  Fuchsia, 
best  Geranium,  Musk  plant,  any  variety ;  Kidney  Beans, 
runners  and  dwarfs ;  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages ;  also  dish 
of  Parsley.  Would  some  kind  reader  give  me  a  few  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  sorts  to  get  and  when  to  plant?  Would  tho 
Parsley  be  best  from  seeds  ?  Advice  would  be  thankf ully 
rccelved  by— Woi  lo-br  Exhibitor. 

11525.— Deterioration  in  Polyanthus.— How  is  It 
that  Polyanthus  degenerate  and  hav-e  to  be  occasionally  re  ■ 
newed  from  seed  to  keep  them  in  character,  whiiKt 
Cheshire  Favourite  and  other  named  sorts  are  c.vhihitcd  at 
our  auricula  shows  annually  with  an  average  size,  good 
form,  colours  bright,  and  markings  correct?— F.  M.  K. 

11526. —I^rimroses  In  Augrust.  —  will  someone 
kindly  instruct  me  how  1  may  get  Primroses  in  bloom 
early  In  August  ?— A.  Ertart. 

11527.— Tbmatoee  in  Greenhouse.— I  have  a  span- 
roof  greenhouse  (no  artificial  heating  apparatus)  12  feet 
long  by  7  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  at  back,  and  0  feet  at 
front.  Tlie  end  facing  the  north-cast  is  built  of  brick  the 
whole  height.  The  front  (12  feet  long)  faces  duo  west. ; 
the  entrance  end  due  south.  The  roof  is  glo.<ai,  and  the 
portions  above  the  staging  also  gloss.  The  staging  is  fixod 
.3  feet  from  the  ground,  lidow  the  staging  is  built  of  brick. 
The  greenhouse  ia  fixed  against  tho  kitchen  wall,  and  gets 
the  heat  from  the  kitchen  and  house,  which  is  ver>’  con¬ 
siderable,  by  means  of  a  door  Icuding  thsrefnun.  Can  I 
hope  to  i^w  Tomatoes  successful iy  •  •  ix-h  a  house  in  10 

or  11  imm  pots  placed  on  the  staging  agj  list  the  front  (due 
west)?  Wnat  kind  of  soil  is  host  ?  .S^-iiio  people  adWse 
poor  soil,  and  others  rich  compost. — O.  K. 


POULTRY. 


Whole  maize  throMTi  into  a  trough  of  water 
should  be  given  the  lust  thing  at  night.  Ayles¬ 
bury  ducks  are  also  excellent  layers,  especially 
in  the  winter,  and  for  cooking  purposes  the 
egg’s  arc  invaluable  at  that  season  ;  besides 
which  their  appearance  is  gooil,  and  their 
snow-white  plumage,  yellow  legs,  and  delicate 
pink  bills  look  well  on  a  green  swanl,  or  around 
an  ornamental  pond.  Prize  birds  have  been 
known  to  attain  10  lb.  weight. — Anhalc.sian. 

Fowls  loslngr  their  feathers.— l  have  several 
Brahnm-Dorkings,  hatched  last  April,  which  arc  Inyiiij; 
w-ell,  and  have  done  no  through  the  winter  ;  they  np’j>eiir 
in  good  health,  hut  are  losing  feathers  round  Uic  neck  and 
breast.  Does  thia  indicate  disease,  or  can  it  be  the  first 
moult?— H.  J.  Cox.— (If  .voui*.lnihma-Dorkinw  ap|K-ar  in 
good  health  and  are  laying  well,  you  neetl  nave  no  fear 
concerning  tho  loss  of  feathers,  which  is  most  prulxihly 
caused  by  the  cock  bird.  You  might  supply  a  rood  dust 
hath,  in  a-hich  mix  a  little  jiowdcrod  snlphur.  it  cannot 
bo  first  moult,  that  will  not  come  to  iiass  until  next 
autumn.— Andau'sian.] 

Fowls  with  sore  eyes.- In  answer  to  “  W.  T.  I’.,” 
I  have  had  turkeys  similarly  attacked,  and  found  bathing 
their  eyes  with  warm  water  every  morning  quite  successful ; 
also  after  hatliing  the  eyes,  if  niu^cssary,  apply  a  lotion  of 
two  grains  of  sulphate  of  line  to  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water.— F*.  Prakr. 

Gapes  In  chicken. — An  experienced  poultry  kee|Kir 
informs  us  that  he  has  not  had  asinglo  case  of  this  smurgv  of 
the  chicken  run  since  he  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  them 
no  water  save  what  hail  been  well  boiled  ontf  allowed 
get  cold.  We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  the  small  wonns 
found  in  the  throat  of  the  chicken  are  first  imported  b\ 
the  agency  of  bad  water.  Tlicrefore,  by  destroy  ing  all  life 
in  the  water  by  boiling  must  be  a  go^  plan.— AxDAL.r8iA.N. 

Call  ducks. — Where  can  eggs  or  live  s]>ecimen8  of 
call,  alias  "rail  ducks,”  be  purchased?— rrroximR.—l  You 
had  best  apply  to  Messrs.  Fowler,  Prehendal  Farm, 
Aylesbur}’.] 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Coltsfoot  tea  for  a  cough.— Take  a 
I  pint  of  the  leaves  of  Coltsfoot ;  after  carefully 
washing,  put  them  into  a  (^uart  of  cold  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  pint. 
IStrain  and  put  to  it  2  ozs.  of  iK>undo<l  brown 
sugar-candy.  When  cold,  pour  into  a  bottle 
for  use.  Dose  for  an  adult,  a  wineglassful  tlie 
first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night. 
— MOFTnaiLITE. 

To  make  Coltsfoot  wine.— Put  20  lb. 
of  flowers  of  Coltsfoot  into  22  quarts  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  stand  three  days ;  drain 
the  Coltsfoot  well  from  the  liquor  through 
a  sieve,  add  lb.  of  brown  sugar,  the 
juice  of  3  lemous,  of  3  sweet  and  of  1  Seville 
orange,  to  each  gallon  of  liquor ;  then  put 
the  whole  in  a  tub  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
yeast,  let  it  work  three  days,  stirring  it 
frequently,  drain  through  a  sieve  again,  and  put 
it  into  a  barrel.  When  done  fermenting,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  bung  the  barrel  W'ell 
up,  let  it  stand  six  months.  Add  a  bottle  of 
brandy  and  bottle  it  off. — Mofuosilitk. 


Aylesbury  ducks. — This  breed  of  ducks 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  if  not  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  that  can  be  kept.  Irresiyective  of  its 
great  delicacy  as  a  table  binl,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  farmyards,  and  will  thrive  well 
under  most  circumstances.  Its  greatest  merit 
is  its  early  maturity.  From  Aylesbury  and 
tho  surrounding  districts  enormous  quantities 
are  sent  to  the  London  markets,  commencing  in 
March  and  continuing  through  April  and  May. 
At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  weeks  a  pair  of 
these  ducks  will  weigh  amut  7  lb.,  and  often 
fetch  as  much  os  £1  per  pair,  if  brought  to 
market  early  in  the  year.  In  June,  however, 
they  are  in  perfection,  weighing  10  lb.  to  12  Ih. 
the  couple,  and  fetching  seven  shillings  to  eight 
shillings  the  pair.  Many  thousands  of  pounds 
are  returned  into  the  Aylesbury  district  every 
year  for  ducks.  They  are  mostly  reared  by 
agricultural  labourers  and  their  wives,  the  local 
name  for  such  being  “  duckers.”  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  Bucks  alone 
that  the  Aylesbury  duck  can  be  reared  and 
mode  to  return  a  profit.  It  will  thrive  in  most 
localities.  They  are  liest  hatched  and  reared 
bv  hens,  being  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
about  four  weeks’  time.  If  intended  for  killing 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  to  into  water,  but 
should  be  kept  very  clean,  and  well  housed  at 
night.  A  good  proportion  of  meat  should  fonn 
part  of  their  daily  food.  Ia*!  it  be  well  boiled 
and  out  into  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  their 
soft  food.  Bullocks’  liver  is  as  goo<l  as  any- 


iVhastenin^  maturity,  mriey-meal 
staple  in  soft  fo^,  but 
maize-meal  (scalded),  or  oaimeal| 


•  rtapecEng ^nta  or  Jlowera  aent  to  name  ahauld  alicaya 
the  parcel. 

5i5.-Pbwl8  trespasednir  In  meadow.— Will 

tnoer  kindly  inform  mo  what  course  to  take  to  pre- 
1 A  neighhour's  fowls  straying  in  a  field  which  1  want  to 
.  up  for  hay  ?— Vkxki). 

JiH5.-Ply  on  Pansiee.— Coukl  any  reader  ijive  me 
P***fioo  u  to  the  treatment  of  ffrecn  fly  on  I’ansies  ? 
every  bloom  was  eaten,  and  it  was*  iniixwslble  to 
P  ^  lor  a  ebow,  I  have  tried  several  thiiifpi  as  a 
Mr,  but  they  were  of  no  use,  mich  as  soapsuds,  Tobocco 
1  have  grown  Pansies  for  eight  years,  but  never 
“  '•j  trouble  with  them  previously.  Tills  year  I  find 
«  Ukingtbetn  out  of  the  frame  they  arc  In  a  Uvimf  mass, 

*‘tppcArtobe  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition.— Dvhart. 

11417.— Lime  for  land.— What  is  the  comiiarative 

«  quiekliine  and  gaslimo  for  a  clay -soil  garden,  and-^  thing.  TaUow  greaves  are  also  very  good  for 
mixing  with  road  scraping^ sods,  &c\,  for  a  gbp 
r**>r  on  grass  land  ?  I  can  get  q^cklilue  ^iivorvdlat  -  jT ;  i  A 
P  *  ton,  and  gaslinie  at  ;  whioh  is  nio  ehefti*er?^*®'®^*^  -  *i 

varied 


REMEDIES  FOR  INSECTS. 

Green  AND  black  fly. — On  Roses  or  Peach 
trees,  if  aphides  are  very  troublesome,  it  is  a 
good^lan  to  use  Tobacco  water,  with  which  the 
trees  mav  either  be  syringed  or  the  shoots  dipped 
in  it.  iRe  way  in  which  to  prepare  the  Tobacco 
water  ia  to  steep  Tobacco  in  it,  a  pound  being 
suflicient  to  make  four  gallons  quite  strong 
enough  to  kill  any  aphis.  Tobacco  juice  isoffered 
for  sale,  but  I  do  not  find  it  any  better  or  cheaper 
tlian  that  which  one  can  make.  There  are  many 
insecticides,  however,  that  are  gootl,  one  of  the 
safest  and  best  being  nicotine  soap,  which  is  fatal 
to  aphides  without  doing  harm  to  the  foliage. 
Where  many  Roses,  Peaches,  and  C’herries  are 
grown  and  much  insecticide  is  retjuired,  a  strong 
steep  may  be  made  by  using  Quassia  chips, 
which  may  cither  bo  boiled  or  soaked  in  hot 
water,  the  former  being  best.  With  the  Quassia 
some  soft  soap  Khould  be  used,  as  well  as  Toliacco, 
the  proportions  being  a  pound  of  Quassia  and 
half  a  pound  each  of  soap  and  Tobacco  to  12 
gallons  of  water.  When  strained,  this  liquor 
may  be  applied  with  a  syringe,  and  if  used  at  a 
temperature  of  90  degs.  or  100  dogs  it  will  do 
its  work  well. 

Maooot9. — Next  to  aphides,  the  worst  insect 
with  which  wo  have  to  contend  is  the  Rose 
maraot,  a  grub  which  folds  itself  up  in  the  leaves, 
aiKlin  some  knowing  way  brings  them  in  contact 
with  the  flower  buds,  which  it  eats  out  or 
destroys.  Insjecticides  do  not  roach  this  pest 
effec^uftliy'j 'the  method  of  getting  at  it  is 
teitherWpWitl  b*tl  ;  tlie  latter 

^s  tTic  niosT^peuitioiis  111311.  A  similar  kind  of 

-ba:ja-lHAmpaign 
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gnib  often  affects  Apricots,  and  may  be  searched 
out  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  but  the 
maggot  to  be  found  on  Apples  and  Pears 
must  either  be  picked  off  or  knocked  down 
by  means  of  a  forcible  washing  by  the  garden 
engine.  The  (Jooseberry  caterpillar  is  another 
plague,  against  which  various  remedies  have 
been  recommended,  one  of  the  most  effectual 
being  Hellelxire  powder,  and  another  almost 
equally  gooil  is  the  liquor  in  which  Foxglove 
leaves  have  bpen  lioiled,  applied  by  means  of  a 
syringe.  Lime  water  also  destroys  it,  but  it 
should  be  used  clear,  so  as  to  leave  no  deposit 
on  the  Gooseberries  ;  and  os  prevention  is  said  to 
be  better  than  cure,  it  is  a  gixid  plan  to  scatter 
lime  under  the  bushes  in  the  autumn,  w'hich 
destroys  the  grub  in  the  ground  before  it  can 
hatch. 

IvkdSpidkii, though  most  minute,  isaj^micioua 
insect,  as  when  it  gets  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
it  gives  them  aninqxiverishedlook  by  sucking  the 
sap  out  of  the  leaves.  The  primary  cause  of  red 
spider  is  ]X)verty,  brought  on  either  through  dry¬ 
ness  at  the  root  or  over-cropping.  The  remedy, 
therefore, suggests  itself,  viz. ,  thinuiugout  the  fruit 
Hurticiently  and  watering.  Before  watering  is 
done,  however,  the  ground  immediately  around 
the  trees  should  l>e  mulched  with  half-rotten  ma¬ 
nure,  w'hich  keeps  the  earth  uniformly  cool  and 
moist,  as  when  water  is  given  it  can  soak  in,  but 
without  the  manure  it  quickly  evaporates.  What 
red  spider  dislikes  very  much  is  being  wetted, 
and,  that  Iwing  so,  its  quarters  may  l)o  made 
most  uncomfortable  by  means  of  a  garden  engine 
or  syringe,  a  shower  bath  of  this  kind  being  also 
most  refreshing  to  the  foliage  oftera  hot  summer’s 
day.  S. 


DAHLIAS!  DAHLIAS !!  — Twelve  choice 

Binfle,  bett-named  Tarieties,  including  White  Queen. 
Paracon,  Yellow  Gem.  and  Bcarlet  Gem.  stronz  plaiiU. 

6a. :  unnamed.  2b  ;  BoedlingB,  1b.  nor  dozen ;  double 
Tarietiee,  twelve  choice-name«l  exhibition.  Btrunf  planta, 
2b.  6d.,  carriaffe  free.  All  planU  carefully  an  1  accurehr 
packed  with  tlamp  moBS  in  boxea  manufacturwl  expreiuily.  -S. 
COOPER,  HiMllciKh.  .Suffolk. _ _ 

AMATEUR  GARDENERS  and  others,  buy 


your  nlanta  and  flowers  of  an  exiierioncod.  practice 
grower  and  Ji»old  dimt^iinUnent.  Peli  ... 


iargoniuuiB.  Regal, 
dhow,  and  Fancy ;  twelve  choice  nauitnl  varieties.  Btrong 
plants,  make  flne  show  this  Beason,  3b.  6«1.  ;  aix  for  2b.  Gexa- 
oiumB.  new  Ivy-leaved,  double  and  single,  six  choice  named 
plants,  charming  colours,  2b.  ChryBanthemumB,  best  named 
Turifties,  Jamnese,  summer,  autumn,  and  Christmas  flower¬ 
ing,  strong  plants,  2b.  dozen  ;  two  d4>zen  for  3b.  6d.  Puchstas. 
strong  plants,  twelve  niAgnifloent  named  varieties,  including 
such  splendid  kimls  as  -Mrs.  Marshall.  Kingsburyana,  Siuiray, 
and  that  wonderful  novelty  Aurea  sutterb^  2a.  ;  two  dozen. 
3b.  All  carriage  free,  securely  packed.  S.  C(K>PE^ 
Nurseryman,  Ha<lleigh,  Suffolk.  _ 

pHLOX  DRUMMONDII  GRANDIFLORA, 

in  12  varieties.  German  scabious,  Gaillanlia  grandiflora, 
DianthuB  (including  those  maipiificent  kinds.  Eastern  Queen 
and  Orimson  Belle).  Perilla,  dwarf  Ageratum,  blue  Lonelia, 
white  Lobelia,  splendid  hybrid  PolyanUius,  double  red.  double 
white,  and  gold-leaved  Daisies.  All  6d.  dozen,  three  dozen 
Is.  3d.,  six  dozen  2b  .  free  8.  (*<M)PER  HsAlleigh.  Suffolk. _ 

nALCEOLARlAS,  Golden  (>eiii,  stroug, 

^  healthy,  autumn-struck  plants.  Is.  3d.  dozen,  7a  100; 
Lobelia.  Blue  Stone  (the  Itest  bolder),  and  Ageratum.  DuebeBs 
of  Edinburgh,  l>uet  dwarf  blue,  from  cuttings,  9d.  (Inzea,  5*. 
100 ;  Heliotropea,  strong,  la.  dozen.  6b.  100 ;  twelve  choice 
name«l  exhibition  varieties  Vorbonas,  Inclmlinc  that  grand 
kind.  Queen  of  Verbenas,  2s.  6d. ;  rreranium,  Mrs.  Parker, 
great  novelty,  beautiful  variegated  foliage,  and  splendid 
double  pink  flowers,  forming  a  flne  contrast,  goo<l  plants, 
Is.  6tl.  each.  A  clergyman  in  Ireland  writes  :  "  1  tbaok  you 
much  for  plants  rucelvtxl  in  a  very  healtl^  condition,  and 
far  beyond  my  expoctationB.*'— S.  COOPER.  The  Nurseries, 
Hodloigh,  SulToIk.  EBUblisho«l  1638. 

GAZANIA  SPLENDENS,  Is.  (kl.  ;  Red 

8alvjias.  Is  60. ;  Blue  Salviaa,  la  6d  ;  double  Hollyhocks, 


pANSIES  (Show  and  Fancy). — The  very  cream 

■L  only  of  the  most  note<l  Scotch  and  other  raisers,  and  the 
very  newest  and  most  soloct  variety.  Warranted  true  to 
name.  12  for  3a..  free,  show  or  fancy.— 8.  8HEPPER.SON, 
Florist,  Pr»>8iwct  House,  Belper,  Dorliyshlre. _ 

pENTSTEMONS. — A  grand  collection  of  these 

•L  real  garden  gemv  fr>>m  the  lu'jst  noted  Hootch  raisers. 
12  new  and  select  varieties,  correctly  named,  3s.,  free. 
SHEPPERSON,  Belper.  _ 


,:i 


2b.  6d.;  Begonias,  iubwous-rootetl.  strong-flowering  plants, 
3s.  6d.  ;  Alpine  auriculas.  Is.  6*1. ;  Mesembryanthemum  varit- 

Saturn.  Is  6(1. ;  Cineraria  seedlings,  from  very  best  strain.  Is. ; 

itto,  from  beat  double  kinds,  la  6d. ;  all  above  at  per  dozen. 
The  following  at6d.  each,  three  for  Is.  3d  :  Double  Petunias, 
name  1.  Tree  ('omations.  winter-flowering.  La  Belie  (white), 
and  Dark  Beauty,  Nicotiana  afllnia  Lemon  Verbena,  night- 
scente  1  Stock,  Marguerites  Reve  d'Or  (best  veliowl,  Oraodi- 
florum  (best  white),  and  CtelesUs  (blue).  Gloxinias.  Abutilons, 
Bouvardias,  Veronicas,  double  yellow  and  double  scarlet. 
Nasturtiuma  Diplacus  grandiflora.  Artillery  plants,  ana 
IJbonia  grandiflora:  all  carriage  free.— 8.  COOPER,  Had- 
iffolk. 


leigh.  Huff 


C^^,l 


■yERBENAS  (SeetlUngs). — Those  grow  and 

V  bloom  more  freely  than  named  s>rts.  They  arc  grand 
for  mixed  >>eJdlng.  12  for  la.  free.-B.  SHEPPEBSoN, 
Florist^  Bel  jior _ _ _ _ 

pUCHSIAS.  — 12  new  and  select  varieties; 


the  very  best  oi^^^  Rouble  and  Hi^Ic,  including  new  of 


18S3.  28  .  free  -  S  jtrfEPPERSON.  BeliHjr _ _ 

HliV8.-\.N  i'HE.M  U.\IS. — Tne  boat  varieties 


C 


only  of  early  large-fl  >wered  Pompone  Japanese,  Ac.  12 
new  and  select  varieties,  2s  ,  free.- 8.  SHEPPERSON. 
Belper.  _ _ _  _  _  _ _  _ _ 

Geraniums.  —  Pearaon  ami  all  leading 
raisers.  12  newest  an«l  most  select  varietiea  Including 
new  of  ias3.  12  varieties.  3s. ;  correctly  uamefL— 8.  SHEP- 
PERSON.  Belter. _ _ _ _ 

DAHLIAS. — .Single  Seedlings  that  will  bloom 

well  this  year,  from  new  varieties  of  1883  only ;  very 
extra.  12  for  28^.  froe.^.  8HEPPER80N,  Florist,  ft^pect 


.*ER'.S  Champion  Guinea  Collection  of 
Bedding  Plants,  that  has  given  such  universal  sstiafao- 
tion  the  last  three  seasons  (as  nroved  by  the  numerous  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials  receivea).  now  ready,  contains  30 
dozen  strung  health/  plants,  comprising  10  dozen  Geraniums 
(including  5  dozen  Vesuvius,  and  half-dozen  each  Mrs.  Pol¬ 
lock.  and  that  magnlflceiit  bedder,  Henry  Jacoby),  3  dozen 
Calceolarias,  2  dozen  each  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Agera¬ 
tum  :  3  dozen  Lobelias ;  1  dozen  each  Heliotropes,  Irerine, 
Perilla.  double  Astern.  Zinnia  elcgaoa.  Cineraria  maritima, 
and  Pnlox  pondlflora ;  haif-ilozen,  each  named,  double  or 
single  Dahlias  and  Fuchsias.  Package  included.  Half 
above,  lla ;  quarter,  6e.— ft.  COOPER  TTie  Nurseries.  Had- 
leigh.  Suffolk. 


pREEPER.S. — V^irginian  Creeper, and  V^eitchii, 

^  C-obeo,  Pyraconthus,  and  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  Eocre- 
mocarpus.  Passion  Flower,  Ceanotbus  azureus,  (Mematis 


ILiuse,  Belper,  Derhyshlre^^ _ 

p  ACTU.''  SEED,  from  24  loeat  varieties,  mixeil 

liaoket.  Is.  Liquorice.  —This  root,  the  flavour  of  which 
is  SI  well  known,  can  easily  be  produced  from  seed.  Is.  packet. 
—The  UNIV'ER-SAL  SEED  CO.,  I'rmston.  Manchester. 

■jV/TAW  S  FERTILLSING  LIQUID  MANURE; 

-^*4.  fur  promoting  u  vigorous  growth,  large  blooms,  and  the 
early  flowering  of  all  kinds  of  pot  and  garden  plants.  The 
ingredients  in  sealed  packets  at  8d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each ;  parcels 
post  3d.  extra  Si^al  terms  to  the  trade.  Maw's  large  size 
effective  Garden  Syringe,  18  inches  by  2  inches,  free.  w.  7d. 
Accurate  seif-registering  Thermometers,  free,  Is.  5d.  -  8,  Clsy- 
lands  Road,  Loudon,  8.  W.  _ 

riREAT ST.  JAMES’  HALL, MANCHESTER. 

^  —Grand  Exhibition  of  Hardy  Plants  commencing  on 
Friday,  May  .0.  and  following  days.  Wanted  to  buy 
flowering  effective  hardy  plants  for  above,  part  money  given 
upon  ogreeroeut.  remaiouer  upon  delivery,  every  subjMt  to 
bo  exhibited  in  the  name  of  those  who  supply  thorn.  Every 
convenience  a  ill  be  given  to  persons  who  wish  not  to  sell,  but 
exhibit -J  F  JOHNSON.  SocT^ry. 

"pLOWER  SEEDS. — Clearance.  A  few  left. 

A-  60  packets.  Is.,  free  ;  also  cheap  lot  of  hardy  plants. 
Is.  W.,  free.  No  iUu  A.  ALLEN,  The  Dell,  Wooburu, 
Benconsflcld.  (908 


mocarpus, 

Flamula  Habrothamnus  elegans,  and  Tacaonia  Van 
Volxemi,  all  flne  strong  plants  1  and  2  years  old,  2d.  each ;  two 
fur  Is.  3(L  Canary  Creeper,  and  Maurandias,  three  for  6d., 
free.  Read  copy  of  letter  Just  received  from  gentleman  at 
Brighton ;  -“Plantsarrivedsafolyondglveparfoctsatisfaction. 
I  shall  oertaiuly  get  some  more  plants  from  you  later  on.  1 
coiuider  the  ones  supplied  very  cheap,  strong  planta" 
SAMUEL  CCMIPER  Thu  Nurserica  ILnlfelgh.  Suffolk. 


CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  Carter’s, 

VJ  Daniel'a  and  Cannell's  superb  strains,  12,  2s.  6*1 ;  24, 


1-  ;  pansies, 

superb  prize  show  and  fancy,  blotched,  striped,  quoaricolor, 
Ac.,  12.  Is.  6d. ;  24.  2s.  2d.  ;  12  Carnatiuns,  12  Picotcea,  12 


IMnks,  Md  12  Panries  Jor  7b^  6d.  All  are  large ^^^It^ 


plants,  for  immediate  effect:  free  packing  guaranU 
8YLVE.STER.  Mle,  Bradford. 


OINGLE  DAHLIAS. — 100  varieties  to  choose 

I  ^  from.  List  one  stamp.  12  varieties.  2a  6tL  :  24,  5a  ;  36, 

I  7b.  6(L,  named.  Worc'a  CannoU'a  and  Carter's  strulna  12, 
j  Is.  9(L  ;  24.  38. ;  KM.  lOe.  6d..  mixed  or  separate.  All  are  large 
i  healthy  planta,  fnuii  cold  frame  ;  free,  as  above. 


F:AUTIFUL  CLIMBERS.  — Dolichos  Lab 

Lab  (violet),  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  beautiful  reticulated 
foliage,  Passiflora  cterulea,  blue,  and  Mandevilla  suaveolena 
beautiful  white  flower,  the  four.  2a  ;  free,  as  above. 
Flower  seeda  24  varieties  in  pictorial  packets,  with  cultural 
directions.  2b.  _  _ 


VLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  for  Vari 

J-J  cose  and  Weakness,  5a  Knee  Caps, 
igings  Anklets,  3a  6d..  4a  LorUes'  Ab- 
liloiuinal  Belts,  78.  6d.  Railway  and  Night 
I  Convenience,  12s.  6d.  Shoulder  Braces,  2s  6d  , 
f  prevent  stopping.  Moc-main  Rupture  Truss 
(no  springs),  128.  6d.  Suspensory  Bandages  ' 
Cotton,  post  free,  2s.  9d. ;  silk,  3b.  2d.  Anal 
Truss,  for  Piles,  12a  &1.  Bonufrons.  for  Deafness,  2a  6d. 
Crutchea  &s.  Female  attends  ladiea  Illustrationa  four 
stampa-MlLLIKIN  A  LAWLEY. 


MICOTIANA  AFFINLS,  “Cannell’s  Victoria,” 

!  handsome  Bouvardia-like  flowers,  deliciously  scented. 

4  for  Is.  6d.  free,  as  above.  Acacias,  beautiful  fern-llke  foliage. 
4  for  la  6d.  free.  Hollybock'a  "  Chatera"  good  plants,  6  for 
2h.  6d. ;  4a  6d.  dozen,  free.  Pyrrthrum.  single,  all  coloiurs 
mixed.  2s.  6d.  dozen.  Pyrethrum,  French  hybrids,  double 
ami  single,  mixed.  3b.  dozen.  All  free,  safely  packed.— J. 
SYLVESTER,  Idle,  Bradford.  _ 


■yERBENAS. — Italian  striped,  very  beautiful, 

*  2b.  per  dozen ;  white,  blua  Mid  scarlet.  Is.  6d.  dozen. 


^ood  plants ;  blue  Maiguerit^j^S  for  Jls.jM^;  Tradescantiaa 


3  varieties.  Is.  6d.  :  all  free.  — J.  SYLVESTER,  Idle.  Bradford. 


•POMATOES,  Carter’s  Dedham  Favourite, 

*  Daniels'  Crimson  (^oen,  anil  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  large 
plants,  4  of  each.'2s..  free.— J.  SYLVESTER,  Idle.  Bradford. 


y’IRGIN  CORK. — Handsome  pieces,  lightest, 

V  therefore  cheapMt ;  112  lb  .  ISs.  6*1  :  66  lb.,  lla.  6d. : 
28  lb..  6s.  6d.-WATSON  and  SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames 


THE 

ENGLISH  FLOWER  CARDEN. 


With  an  Illiistrated  Dictionary  of  all 
Plants  used,  and  Directions  for  their  Cult*:* 
and  Arrangement. 

With  otvr  1^200  lUustraiiotu.  Medium  Sro.  Ik 


THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDLS 
ITS  STYLE  AND  POSITION.  By  Willui 
Robinson,  Fournier  of  Gardesisq  iLLUSTKanc. 


“  This  book  is  the  best  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  Im 
produced."— Joamal  HorticuUurr. 


“  This  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  the  flower  gordan  Uut 
ever  been  published."— Rsf^iisk  Country  GtntUmaK 
“The  most  important  and  instructive  odditioa  ahk^ 
been  made  for  many  years  to  the  florist's  library,  "-dssriiw 
“This  work  of  Mr.  Robinson  may  be  considered sa thelasi 

Sd  m'Mt  complete  of  iU  kind  that  has  ever  appeared  is  Ik 
iglish  language."— Court  JountaL 
“A  valuable  and  elaborate  work  ....  embtaoei  s  nriK) 
of  subjects,  and  eontaina  a  vast  amount  of  most  owtsl  e- 

formation . it  must  occupy  a  very  pronuneot  poatiec 

current  literature."- C’krutuiii  fl’orid. 

*'  There  are  thus  considerably  mure  than  a  thoossel  Gtts 
pictures  in  this  book,  which  and  not  a  little  to  lU  Tofai*  m  t 
work  of  reference  and  a  serious  guide  to  horticulture,  fai^ 
greatly  increasing  its  elegance  os  on  omamentsi  toIubz' 
Weekljf  DtMpaUk. 

“This  comprehensive  book  ....  will,  of  ooone.  be  i 
most  utility  to  uerions  who  have  large  gardeni ;  hit  the 
lovers  of  nardening  who  have  more  restricted  opportus.'Ui 
to  yroflt  by  it  will  also  And  it  interesting  and  vsbubk - 


“  A  volume  abounding  In  most  valuable  Infomutiob  s» 
veniently  arranged,  and  the  numerous  iUustrotiooi  *bd 
enliven  its  po^  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  Mr.  RobiEM 
was  well  quaTiflod  for  the  completion  of  inch  a  task.  t»i  ih 
verdict  of  the  thoughtful  reader  must  be  that  h*  hu  dooi 
his  work  weiL"— Litrrrtry  World. 

“  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  see  the  Infonnotlou  iaiervl 

is  complete  and  accurate . We  trust  that  thUnotlia 

book,  which  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  and  eostnaj  th 
teaching  of  long  experience,  may  do  a  great  deal  to  ki; 
English  gardeners  to  improve  themselves  yet  fotthw  ie  dt 
exercise  of  on  art  which  they  have  practised  so  sueceafolf ' 
-L'ofdt  Week  y. 

“  Thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wonts  of.  and  essfly  uDdentio! 
able  by  the  veriest  amateur,  it  should  pnive  on  inrslul'i*  ■( 
to  everyone  interested  in  the  culture  of  floven.  sad  tn 
a  place  on  the  book -shelves  of  every  gardener.  expsMoceii  • 

otherwise .  Id  short,  it  seems  to  supply  a  want  that  ks 

for  some  time  been  most  keenly  felt,  and  armed  vitk  ft  ik 
merest  tyro  con  boldly  attempt  gardening."- load  ssd  Woit 

“  The  general  object  of  this  book,  we  ore  told.  U  to  ibo* 
what  arrangements  and  with  what  materials  prim 
whether  large  or  smaU,  may  be  most  effectually  made  to  sls< 
rational  and  lasting  Measure  to  those  who  frequeot  tka 
In  the  celebration  of  Nature's  triumph  on  her  restomi** « 
power  in  English  gardens  Mr.  Robinson  deserves  to  koH  • 
conspicuous  nloce ;  for  no  one  has  done  more  than  ke  ked 
to  make  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  it  ."-Gorineri 
ChroHieU. 

“Mr.  Robinson  is  an  uncompromising  rtvolatioais 
By  founding  Journals  and  writing  books  be  has  dace 
deal  to  widen  men's  views  on  all  matters  relating  to 
and  gardening ;  and  his  dicta  ore  based  upon  a  notsbli  bbm 
of  common  sense  and  sound  taste.  This  vohuse  nr  k 
described  os  the  text-book  of  his  principles  and  ptsrikt  iri 
a  very  exhaustive  and  instructive  text-book  it  is.  Wttk  » 
leading  features  of  Mr.  RoUnwn's  previ<>us  worki-saek.(* 
example,  as  the  admirable  ‘Wild  Gorlen it  embnod u 
inestimable  moss  of  information,  arranged  in  dietioosn  An 
and  set  forth  with  remarkable  cleoruoss  and  oon{ilei««^ 
—St.  JamtM'a  GazttU. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  books  on  bortioft^'’ 
ever  published,  and  to  everyone  possessing  a  garl«!u.  vh^’ 
cultivating  it  os  on  amateur  or  engaging  others  to  cuftinM 
it  for  him,  the  work  may  be  recommended  as  ooetsioiu  •* 
immense  store  of  Information  how  to  develop  to  the 
the  flower  garden's  resources,  and  render  it  in  the  > 
degree  pleasing  and  gratifying. i  Anyone  who  noasou 
foUowing  the  dfrectioiu  given  in  the  work  will  certsln!} 
a  most  artistic  garden,  and  no  one  will  read  Uiro4ft  ■H 
Introduction  to  this  volume  without,  at  any  rate.  ks^Bf||} 
much  more  vivid  idea  of  what  effect  be  seeks  srfaen  lsp"f  '' 
his  garden."— Dundee  Advtrtiatr. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 

And  AU  BookaelUrt. 


Second  Edition,  with  350  Illustrations,  8vo,  Ut 

THE  PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF  PARIjI 

00X91 DKRRD  fX  RrLATIOX  TO  THl  WaTTS  Ot  Vf-N 
CiTin  AXD  Of  PcBLic  AXD  Pritats  Oardixs  ; 
Notes  made  in  Paris  Gardena.  By  W.  ROBINSON',  f  L 
“  For  a  long  time  wo  have  not  read  a  more  iMtrjrii 
and  interesting  book  than  this."— TAe  Times. 


Works  by  the  same  Author. 

ALPINE  FLOWERS  FOR  ENGLISH  G.H 

DENS.  With  Illustrations  of  Rock  Gardens,  Nscun^ 
ArtifleioL  With  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo,  7i.  ftl 

THE  SUBTROPICAL  GARDEN: 

Bxactt  of  Form  rx  Tint  Plowrr  Oardcx  :  with 
tions  of  rU  the  finer  plants  used  for  this  porpes^  ^ 
8vo,  5s.  ' 


Street.  London.  E  C 


POULTRY  WIRE  NETTING,  GulvaniseJ, 

A  can  be  obtained  at  exceptionallr  low  nriccs  from 


-L  can  be  obtained  at  exceptionally  low  prict 
FRANCIS  MORTON  andCO.  (Llmlte.1),  9.  Victoria Chamliers. 
Victoria  Street.  We;*tminster.  Price  L^ts  ou jipnlicatlon 

Every  man  hls  own  TiNJ^^.^^oid^ 

ing  Tools,  with  accessories 
pc«t.l8.  9d 
mingbam. 


■  pc»t.  lA  9d.-fHE  NAtWJ?AL 


rtUIDlNG  STAR. — The  most  beautiful  white 

VJ  Dahlia  for  cutting  for  wreaths,  ftc.,  6d.  each,  or  5s.  per 
doz. :  3(ki.  per  KM.— A.  STREETER,  Florist,  Avenue  Nursery, 
Grays,  E^x.  _  _  _  _  .  _ [Su  I 

n()Lb  AND  silver  TRlCbLbR'  GERA^  ' 

NIUMH  in  finest  varieties.  Rplendid  strong  plants,  from  • 
4-inch  pots  3a.  9d. :  fine  yellow  bidding  Oaloeolarias,  from  I 
single  pots,  Is.  3d. :  Dahlias,  finest  named  single  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Qu*M?n,  4s.  :  best  double  bouquet  Dahlias,  in-  I 
traluable  for  cutting.  3s.,  suwle  pots;  see«lling  single  Dahlias,  * 
'"“^t  strain  known.  Is.  ;  Petunias,  beautiful  oolohi^  4lL ;  'f- 
dies,  cboioe  strain,  4d. ;  double  Zinnias,  beautlfuL  4d.  * 

.  3d.  :  Lobelios,  3d. ;  G^ivten^ 

AlTper  dozen,  free.— LAWS  and  fttjN^Bi^h^'Nurs^lHi.  [Iwn 


THE  WILD  GARDEN ;  Or  our  Gb.> J 

AXD  GaRDRXS  made  BEACTIfCL  BT  TUI  N'AWAAiJ^J 

or  Hardt  Exonc  Plaxtb.  Illu-strated  by  Alfred  Pwxdl 
8vo,  lOs.  0d.  ‘ 


HARDY  FLOWERS.  Dg-scBimoNsof  ^ 

WARDS  OP  1,300  Of  THE  MOST  OrXAMB.NTAL  SPSC*':  “J 
Directions  for  tholr  Arrangement,  Culture,  Jtc.  F®**  *1 
3s.  6d. 


GOD’S  ACRE  MADE  BEAUTIFUL:  4 
‘the  Cemeteries  or  the  PpmiE,  With  various  IIlaju*u<*l 

9tr*<t,  and  all  BookKtiJ 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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surface  ;  if  they  are  j 

growth  becomes  gross,  and  they  either  do  not  having 
produce  blossoms,  or  else  the  blossoms  are  im-  ; 
perfect  and  fail  to  set.  Whenever  anything  of 
this  nature  occurs  the  trees  should  be  lifted  and 
replanted  in  autumn.  Cherries  may  be  grown- 1 
ill  pots,  and  the  remarks  1  have  made  about 
Plum  culture  in  pots  are  equally  applicable  to 
Cherries,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  way  of 
growing  them,  keeping  the  trees  under  the 
shelter  of  a  glass  roof  till  the  spring  frosts  are 
past,  and  then  plunging  them  out,  or  a  part  of 


permitted  to  run  down  the  hand,  there  is  a  decided  a<i vantage  sometimes  in 

a  tree  or  two  in  diti’erent  aspects,  as  the 
^  >uke  in  a  sunny  position  will  ripen  its  fruit 
a  few  days  earlier  than  in  a  less  favourable  one, 
while  north  aspects  may  be  utilized  for  retard¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  is,  however,  a  question  that 

Froprietors  of  ganlens  can  decide  for  themselves. 

merely  throw  out  the  hint  because  I  have  met 
with  cases  in  which  a  dish  of  Cherries  a  few  days 
earlier  or  later,  as  the  case  may  lie,  was  appre¬ 
ciated.  To  prolong  the  season  of  any  particular 
fruit  is  sometimes  looke<l  upon  as  a  test  of  skill, 
though  it  is  often  tke  result  of  mere  accident. 
If  I  had  a  wall  to  plant  with  Cherries,  and 
could  take  my  own  course,  I  should  plant  the 
best  maidens  I  could  get  7  feet  apart,  and 
should  train  them  as  palmettos,  allowing  seven 
branches  to  each  tree,  laying  a  3'oung  branch  at 
intervals  between  the  main  ones.  Such  a 

system  covers  the  wall  much  quicker 
than  any  other.  Of  course  time  would 
be  gained  if  young  trees,  started  in 
the  nursery  os  horizontals,  could  be 
obtained,  but  they  cannot  always  be 
^  bought.  The  advantage  of  buying 
.  maidens  is  they  cost  less  money,  and 

one  can  adopt  any  s^'stem  of  training 
one  likes.  There  is,  perhaps,  less 
^  necessity  for  laying  in  young  wood 

—  in  the  case  of  Cherries  (always  ex- 

^  cepting  the  Morello)  than  in  that 

/V  of  other  fruit  trees,  os  Cherries  bear 

\  so  freely  and  well  on  spurs.  But  the 

^  ^  ^  fault  belonging  to  the  large  old  trees, 

\  'n.  with  which  one  sometunes  meets,  is 

(especially  if  they  are  growing  on 
heavy  soil  that  has  receiv^  but  little 
preparation)  the  centre  in  the  course 
of  time  ceases  to  bear,  and  many 
feet  of  wall  become  virtually  barren. 
With  a  good  broad  border  well  pre- 
{mred,  warm,  and  dry,  this,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  soon  happen.  I  feel 
that  the  right  course  to  a<lopt  on 
indifferent  soils,  or  in  places  where 
»  the  expense  of  border-making  cannot 

\  be  allowed,  is  to  plant  the  trees 

\  closer  together  than  is  usually  done, 

)  and  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface. 

^  Trees  w'ith  their  roots  near  the  sur- 

i  face  do  not  make  gross  shoots,  which, 

when  cut  Ixick,  are  converted  into 
^  largo  ugly  spurs  that  are  often  flower- 

^  less  ;  or,  if  a  few  blooms  appear  they 

^  do  not  set  properly,  and  consequently 

fall  off  without  ripening.  Those 
^  who  have  such  trees  on  their  w'alls 

0  must  of  course  do  the  liest  they  can 

^  with  them,  and  that  is  to  cut  out 

\  every  alternate  branch  and  fill  the 

'  spaces  thus  left  vacant  with  young 

~  )  w’ood  as  soon  os  possible,  avoiding 

^  overcrowding.  In  this  way  barren 

trees  may  l>e  made  fertile.  The 
summer  management  of  the  Cheriy 
in  a  trained  condition  on  walls  con¬ 
sists  in  stopping  the  young  wood, 
side  were  neglected  because  gentle  showers  fell  beginning  towards  midsummer,  and  cutting 
frequently,  and  the  person  in  charge  took  it  for  back  to  about  four  or  five  leaves.  In 
granted,  without  troubling  to  examine  them,  summer  pruning  some  cut  the  young  wood 
that  they  did  not  retjuire  water,  when  at  the  back  too  close,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Cherries, 
same  time  they  were  as  dry  as  dust.  The  light  but  also  in  that  of  other  fruits,  and,  as  a  con- 
passing  showers  made  no  impression  on  them  ;  sequence,  the  buds  that  might  in  due  course 
in  fact,  they  wore  cast  aside  by  the  foliage.  All  be  converted  into  flower-buds  are  compelled 
such  trees  should  be  mulched  to  check  evapora-  under  the  excitement  of  vigorous  root-action  to 
tion,  and  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  rich  compost,  or  burst  into  growth.  If  another  leaf  or  two  had 
half-decayed  manure,  spread  over  the  surface  been  left  on  the  spurs  a  little  more  scope  for 
of  the  soil  among  the  trees  forms  a  beneficial  root-action  would  have  been  left,  and  at  the 
dressing  for  them.  worst  only  the  buds  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 

Chkkries  ox  Walls. — In  most  gardens  a  w'all  spurs  would  break;  the  others  at  the  base 
is  set  apart  for  Cherries,  though  the  system  of  would  remain  dormant,  and  if  sun  and  air  had 
grouping  together  diflerent  kinds  of  fruits  has  free  access  to  them  sometiiing  useful  would  be 
some  drawlmcks.  The  advantage  belonging  to  the  result.  There  is  an  advantage  in  dividing 
the  plan  is  that  any  kind  of  fruit  re  juiring  all  summer  pruning,  whatever  the  fruit  tree 
special  treatment  can  have  its  wants  attended  to  may  l)e,  into  three  periods,  doing  the  top  first, 
better  when  grouped  together  than  when  then  the  centre,  and  lastly  the  bottom.  Thus 
scattered.  And  such  fruit  as  Cherries,  that  must  j  the  whfeh  is  usually  the  strongest,  is 

Ba^protcoted  nets  to  preserve  them  from  denn'di^^^^ldts^l^fm^  first,  and  the  mttom. 


CULTURE  OF  CHERRIES. 

Cherry  Orchards.  —  The  Kentish  Cherry 
eh*rda,  when  in  bloom  in  spring,  are  a  pleasant 
jht,  and  in  favourable  seasons,  when  the 
anches  of  the  trees  are  borne  down  with  fruit 
.Vugust,  their  appearance,  at  least  to  the 
rners,  is  pleasanter  still.  Cherries,  like  all 
her  fruits  in  our  climate,  have  to  contend  with 
1«1.  ungenial  springs,  and  whoever  plants  a 
jerry  orchard,  even  in  the  Maidstone  district 
i<l  other  favourite  parts  of  Kent,  should  care- 
lly  select  and  prepare  the  site  for  it.  Cherries 
n-Jt  have  a  situation  free  from  stagnant  moia- 
re.  The  best  position  for  a  plantation  of  them 
on  the  side  of  a  gentle  declivity  above  the 
nge  of  cold  fogs.  Cherries  will  thrive  well  in 
stony  soil  if  it  be  fertile  ;  I  do 
>t  mean  gravelly  soil,  but  land 
liich  contains  a  goodly  number  of 
) aiders,  having  a  smooth,  water- 
om  appearance.  I  have  noticed  ^  ^ 

ich  boulders  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
nd  in  some  parts  of  Kent  and  else- 
htre.  The  necessity  for  trenching 

IV  land  as  deep  as  it  will  bear  has 

^en  referred  to  elsew'here,  and  is  an 
sential  condition  for  all  fruit  trees, 
wo-year-old  trees,  that  is  those 

hich  have  been  once  cut  back,  are 
le  best  to  plant,  though  older  trees 
lay  move  safely  if  they  have  been 
•equently  transplanted.  It  is  im- 
:>rtant  for  a  Cherry  orchard  to  be 
leltered  from  the  quarter  whence 
true  the  coldest  winds.  Plantations 

f  deciduous  trees  form  excellent  j 

lelter,  and  should  be  planted,  if  M 

ossiljle,  a  year  or  two  before  the 

•nit  trees  are  planted  ;  then  by  the  H 

me  the  trees  come  into  bearing  the 

tielter  will  be  high  enough  to  render 

ood  service.  Avoid  in  all  cases 

e<‘p  planting,  and  stake  or  secure 

he  trees  from  wind- waving  as  soon 

9  ]danting  is  finished,  and  take  care 

1  tying  the  trees  that  something  soft 

omes  between  the  bark  and  the  tie. 

V  l»iece  of  old  sacking  two  or  three 
ilds  thick  is  lasting,  and  answers 
be  purpose  very  well.  The  trees 
:nwt  be  hca<led  down,  in  proportion 
0  their  strength,  the  spring  after 
Wanting.  The  distance  at  which 

liony  trees  should  be  planted  apart 
nuat  depend  in  some  measure  ujxm 
•he  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
•'arieties  planted.  I  have  known 
fees  of  the  Waterloo  variety  that 
*ould  have  been  crowded  at  30ft. 
ipart,  but  the  Bigarreau  on  the  same 
«il  was  none  too  thick  at  loft,  apart, 
fhe  best  plan  is  to  plant  thick 
rnoogh  and  thin  out  afterwards, 
giving  the  most  fertile  and  liest  trees 
the  most  room.  Cherry  orchards  are  best  laid 
lovm  in  grass  after  the  first  three  or  four 
years. 

Br.m  Cherries  may  be  planted  where  space 
cannot  be  found  for  larger  trees,  but  they  will 
^uirs  lifting  or  root-pruning  occasionally  to 
keep  them  in  a  fruitful  condition.  The  Slay 
hake,  Late  Duke,  and  Morello  do  well  on  the 
Mahaleb,  and  require  less  lifting  and  root-prun- 
than  some  other  kinds.  The  trees  may  be 
planted  in  beds  or  borders  about  5  feet  or  6  feet 
‘part,  where  some  temporary  shelter  could  be 
*rtcted  on  the  windward  side,  projecting  over 
trees  2  feet  or  3  feet  like  a  coping  to  keep 
««  blossoms  safe  in  spring.  It  is  not  often  the 
B'>rello  is  planted  except  against  a  wall,  but 
it  does  well  in  such  positions,  and  may 
^  nsetl  to  fill  up  blanks  anywhere,  yet  it  is  also 
» .  rofitable  Cherry  to  plant  either  as  a  dwarf  on 
Mahaleb,  or  as  a  standard  tree  in  any  posK 
The  great  object  to  keep  in  view  in  t\K 
^  of  dwarf  Cherries,  esp^ikJlytZ^  rathV. 
itrong  soils,  is  to  keep  their  roots  near  the 


Cherry  Belle  de  Montreuil  (natural  size). 
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longer,  draws  to  itself  a  larger  portion  of  sap, 
which  materially  helps  to  preserv’e  the  balance 
of  the  tree.  Tlic  winter  pruning  of  the  Cherry 
consists  in  shortening  back  tho  young  woo<l 
left  as  squire  and  cutting  out  all  dead  and  useless 
spurs.  The  youngest  trees  that  have  space  to  fill 
up  may,  if  their  roots  are  near  the  surface, 
have  their  shoots  laid  in  full  length,  and  thus 
the  wall  will  be  more  quickly  covered. 


The  MoI'.kllo  is  usually  employed  for  furnish¬ 
ing  nortli  walls,  not  because  it  tloes  not  succetsl 
in  any  other  aspect,  but  it  thrives  so  well  in  all 
inferior  positions,  where  choicer  fruits  do  not 
ripen  well,  tliat  some  have  been  led  to  consider 
a  north  wall  necessary  for  its  culture.  It  will, 
however,  grow  in  any  iHisition,  and  I  have 
alreaily  adverted  to  its  use  l)oth  as  a  standard 
and  also  a  pyramid  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  ;  in 
short,  tlio  Morello  will  thrive  wherever  other 
C'hcrrics  do  well.  In  its  growth  and  moilo  of 
bearing,  this  C’herry  somewhat  resembles  the 
Peach.  It  has  tho  same  slender,  flexible 
branches,  and  pro«luces  its  blossoms,  if  the 
wood  be  strong  and  firm,  in  the  same  way ; 
indeed,  in  most  gardens  the  Peach  tree  is  taken 
as  a  model  for  the  Morello,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  better  system  of  training  or  pruning  can  be 
suggested.  I  have  seen  Morellos  occasionally 
spur-pruned  like  other  Cherries,  but  the  trees, 
have  not,  to  my  mind,  been  satisfactory.  Their 
branches  should  not  be  too  much  crowded. 
More  and  better  fruits  will  l>c  obtained  by 
training  the  bearing  shoots  not  less  than  4 
inches  apart  than  when,  as  is  commonly  done, 
they  are  laid  in  much  thicker.  The  disbudding 
and  thinning  should  1>«  done  early,  and  those 
left  for  iHjaring  shouhl  l>c  tie<l  or  nailed  in,  or 
lie  fastened  Imck  to  the  wall  by  means  of  slender 
twigs  of  Privet,  or  of  any  other  tough  shrub. 
The  same  jilan  is  often  piu'sued  in  the  case  of 
Peaches,  and  it  siives  material  and  avoids  tlriv- 
ing  nails  into  tho  m'uU,  which  M  ould  have  to  be 
drawn  out  again  m  autumn. 


Bigarreau  Napoleon,  fruit  extreniely  well  when 
planted  in  narrow  liorders,  3  feet  M’ide  and  2 
!  feet  deep,  with  12  inches  of  old  lime  rubble  for 
'  drainage,  tho  priuci[)al  iwints,  as  I  have  l>eforc 
observed,  l>cing  protection  from  birtls  and  w'et 
'  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Where  a  proper  Cherry 
house  is  used  for  forcing,  such  kinds  as  Belle 
d'Orleana,  May  Duke,  Black  (Jiruissiau,  Klton, 
and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  will  give  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  until  similar  sorts  on  walls  come  into  use. 
For  general  consumption  the  May  Duke  tril)c, 
inclucling  Duchesse  de  Palluaii,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Nouvelle  Koyale,  and  last,  but  nut 
least,  I.»ute  Duke,  will  succeeil  each  other,  but 
not  exactly  in  the  order  nainetl,  and  like  the 
Hamburgh  CrajH}  in  its  class,  m  ill  Iks  appreciate<l 
by  everyone  as  long  os  they  can  be  obtained. 
Strong  growing  kinds  like  the  Bigarreaus,  w'hich 
ripen  laUs,  and  all  the  line  black  Cherries  are 
M'ell  worthy  of  a  house  in  which  they  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  tul>s,  or  plante<l  out  and 
trained  to  a  wire  trellis  12  inches  from  the  niof. 
As  many  of  them  make  strong  grow’th  when 
young,  and  protluoo  large  leaves,  the  shoots 
re(juire  plenty  of  n)Oin,  ami  the  roots  should  Ihj 
couHne«l  to  internal  Ixu-ders  which  can  l)e  kept 
dry  M’hen  the  fruit  is  ripe.  E.  H.  C. 


Choice  Cherries.  —  Although  excellent 
Cherries  have  long  l>een  extensively  grown  in 
some  parts  of  England,  it  is  only  w’ithin  the  last 
few  years  that  w’hat  arc  tenne<l  small  fruits, 
(.Cherries  included,  have  liecome  indisjKmsablo 
in  making  up  the  finest  desserts.  It  is  not  by 
anyone  supposetl  that  the  Cherry  can  conqKire 
with  the  Strawberry  for  general  use,  but  it 
makes  up  for  this  deficiency  by  giving  us  a 
longer  season  and  by  hanging  upon  the  trees  for 
many  weeks  after  it  is  rii^e  ;  indeed,  by  the  aid 
of  ^lass,  which  is  now  cheap  enough,  and  a  few 
strips  of  Haythom’s  netting  for  keeping  out 
hints,  the  finest  kinds,  Grapes  exceptca,  can  lie 
kept  longer  than  any  other  fruit  with  which  I 
am  acquaintoii.  But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the 
uses  I  wish  to  speak  ns  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  choicest  kinds  can  now  Ikj  brought  to  iior- 
fection  in  the  smallest  gardens.  In  the  late 
Mr.  Knight’s  days  the  limestone  slopes  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  anti  Herefordshire  were  thickly  planted 
writh  Early  Black,  Elton,  Downton,  anti  others 
which  will  for  ever  perpetuate  his  name,  and 
they  may  still  Ikj  seen  luxuriating  in  the  calca¬ 
reous  loam  which  they  love  so  well.  These  im¬ 
mense  trees  are,  of  course,  growing  upon  tho 
free  stock,  ami  W'ell  illustrate  the  extension 
principle  ;  Imt  we  are  intlebted  to  another  culti¬ 
vator,  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  not  only  for  cheap 
orchard  houses  in  which  to  grow*  and  keep  the 
fruit  safe  from  birtls  anti  M’ct,  but  also  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Mahaleb  stock,  which  adapts 
itself  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  soil,  and 
retluces  many  of  the  most  vigorous  growers  into 
fruitful  pyramids  and  cordons,  fit  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture  or  any  other  use  to  which  tho  cultivator 
feels  disiKJSctl  to  put  them.  We  are  still  further 
indebtc<l  to  him  for  having  raised,  introduced, 
or  brought  under  our  notice  many  8Ui>crior 
varieties  which  form  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  older  kinds.  Although  many  of  the  newer 
kinds  (including  the  fine  variety.  Belle  de  Mont- 
reuil,  of  which  tho  annexed  cut  is  a  good  repre¬ 
sentation)  have  not  been  extensively  grown  on 
M'alls,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  all  of 
them  Mill  do  M’ell  if  judiciously  selected 
for  tho  situations  they  are  to  occupy,  and 
tho  borders,  consisting  of  free  calcareous 
loam,  are  M’ell  drained  and  not  over  deep.  At 
one  time  it  Mas  thought  the  MorellgMas  the  only 
kind  that  M'ould  do  M'oll  on  thoi^^KwaU,  bu4 
.  I  have  found  thifiiilil^^Diikidy 
Duke,  Bohemian  Block,  Elton,  Kl^k  Eagle,  i0 
those  tM'o  fine  Cherries,  Governor  Wood  and 


lir)0.3.-Oolouringr  Grapes.— There  arc 
various  rcjiaons  Mhy  Grapes  do  not  colour  M'cll. 
The  most  fertile  source  of  the  evil  is  over-crop¬ 
ping.  An  over  crop  of  Grapes  never  does  colour 
well.  Want  of  water  at  the  roots  M*ill  also 
cause  it.  8ome  people  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
the  vinery  dry,  ami  M’ithhold  M’ater  from  the 
roots  as  soon  os  the  Grapes  liegin  to  colour. 
This  is  MTong.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
the  border  inside  a  good  soaking  M'ith  M'atcr 
Mhcn  the  first  berries  show  signs  of  colouring. 
The  surface  of  the  bonlers  should  also  be 
sprinkled  every  day  until  the  Grapes  are  rijKJ. 
If  you  atUmd  to  those  matters  the  Grapes  will 
colour  iKjtter  this  year. — J.  D.  E. 

The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar.— .\  certain  cure 
for  this  troublesome  visitor  is  a  solution  of  white  HcIlcl>orc 
syriii^ixl  on  the  plants,  under  the  leaves,  &c.  The  (;rubs 
will  at  once  (all  off,  and  shoiild  be  kilk>d  with  a  spotlu. 
Fruit  should  not  be  eaten  till  thoroughly  washed  by  rain 
or  syringe. — W.  K.  Tirro.s,  Priors  Ler,  Slii/nal. 


ROSES. 


Rose  and  Rose  elections.— I  hasten  to 
reply  to  the  remarks  of  my  would-be  critic,  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  on  tho  above  subject.  He  Ijegs  to 
infonn  me  that  Marc^chal  Niel  is  not  a  Tea,  and 
that  ho  fails  to  find  that  beautiful  Tea  Rose 
Princess  of  Wales  (which  I  spoke  very  highly  of 
in  the  Golden  class)  in  any  of  the  best  catalogues 
of  Roses,  and  says,  like  >Iar^chal  Niel,  it  is  not 
a  Tea,  and  that  I  mentioned  Ix>uis  van  Houtte 
among  the  coloured  Teas ;  and,  lastly,  that  I 
said,  “  Do  not  apply  stimulating  top-dressing  or 
liquid  manure  to  Roses.”  Firstly,  Mar^chal 
Niel  is  a  Tea  scented  Rose,  and  is  placed 
among  the  Teas  in  every  catalogue  I  have  ever 
looked  into,  and  described  as  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  Rose  in  tho  collection  ;  further,  it  is  ahvays 
exhibited  among  the  Teas,  and  I  never  yet  saM- 
it  disqualified  ;  secondly,  with  reference  to 
Princess  of  Wales,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Taylor  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  it. 
Instead  of  Louis  van  Houtte  among  the  coloured 
Teas,  it  certainly  should  have  been  “Souvenir 
d’un  Ami.”  It  certainly  M'as  a  slip  this  ;  but  my 
mind  must  have  been  running  on  an  old  favour¬ 
ite  at  the  time,  and,  lastly,  Idid  not  say  “do  not 
apply  manure  to  Roses,”  nor  anything  half  so 
approaching  to  such  nonsense.  If  any  of  your 
readers  will  refer  to  tho  paragraph  on  page  84, 
April  2Cth,  they  M’ill  see  that  I  MTote  just  the 
opposite.  My  words  M'ere  these,  in  reply  to 
“  M.  P.  G.”  : — “  If  the  Roses  have  already  been 
plante<l  in  riclily-preparo<l  groun<l  they  will  not 
require  anything  more  until  the  buds  are  getting 
plump,  about  the  middle  of  May,  M'hen  a 
little  guano  or  dried  fowl  dung  should  Ihj  spread 
on  the  surface  of  tho  beds,  ami  raked  in.  This 


will  1)0  far  superior  to  tho  phosphates  mentioned 

Kv  ‘  Ai.  P.  Gr’  nnf.  unt-ilvT  af.imiila  finir  fr»r». 


by  ‘  M.  P.  G.*  Do  not  apply  stimulating  top- 
dressings  or  liquid  manure  to  Roses  or  any  other 
plant.  When  not  growing  freely,  M'ait  until  the 
foliage  is  healthy.”  There  was  a  slight  printer’s 
e^r  in  putting  a  full-stop  instead  of  a  obmjhla 
the  M’ord  plant,  ndiich  i  (?<pnfusBd)the  i 

of  the  paragraph.  For  the  ^formation  6f 
Taylor,  and  others  mIio  love 


scribe  Rose  Princess  of  Wales,  as  far  as  ej 
ability  M  ill  alloM'  me  ; — Colour,  rich  gol.ia 
yelioM' ;  outside  petals  very  yelloM' ;  exceeding;^ 
chaste ;  buds  long  ami  pointed,  open  sell 
In  my  selection  of  24  Hybrid  rerpetul 
Roses  for  shoM  aud  garden  decoration,  I  deddfld 
to  divide  tho  classes  according  to  colour,  at  I 
«lid  the  previous  Meek  in  selocting  tbe  Ttu. 
Although  I  liave  not  the  slightest  besitahur:  ii 
placing  La  France  os  the  finest  Hybrid  Pe 
pctual  Rose  in  cultivation,  it  M'ould  be  u 
invidious,  and,  I  may  say,  an  almost  impotii'C' 
task  to  name  a  second,  thin.1,  and  so  on,  as,  fuf 
instance,  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Mdlle.  Eu»eik 
Verdier,  M'ould  be  ei^ual  favourites  M'ith 
but  then  they  aro  M  idcly  dilTerent  in  colour,  u 
Mervielle  de  Lyon  is  from  Louis  van  HouU«,j* 
I  venture  to  think  the  method  I  have  adopk*! 
of  choosing  one,  tM'o,  three,  according  to  col<»;, 
M'ill  help  greatly  to  solve  the  difliculty  of  tth 
tion  M'hore  nearly  500  varieties  have  to  be  deih 
Mith.  I  M  ill  noM'  take  each  of  the  clasit-s 
Hybrid  Peri)etuals.  In  the  M'hite  I  placed  Boct 
tie  Neige  first,  because  it  is  the  most  perpt::^; 
fioM'ering  M’hite  Rose  in  cultivation  at  prtsea's 
ami,  though  far  from  being  the  largest,  it  hai  per 
feet  form  and  petals  of  great  sulistance,  and  k- 
stotnl  the  test  of  time,  and  done  duty  bnvclT,: 
hosts  of  M’inning  collections  ;  but  for  a 
M’hite  Rose  commend  mo  to  Sicrveille  de  Ly» 
for  size  anti  Isjauty,  when  M-ell  groM’n  notk;: 
can  equal  this  R^c.  I  had  tne  pleasure  J 
viewing  some  magnificent  blooms  of  it  k;: 
season  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Jas.  I>id.'C 
and  Sons,  Chester,  M’hich  I  shall  not  soou  :■< 
get.  I  hope  its  constitution  Mill  prove  guo- 
1  f  so,  it  is  the  grandest  acquisition  to  the 
class  M’c  have  had  for  many  years.  I  pUtel 
Ueine  Blanche  third  on  account  of  its  L.*^ 
size,  pearly  whiteness,  being  cupj)ed,  aihl  a 
every  M’ay  a  charming  Rose.  In  the  p^c  cka 
after  I^a  France  comes  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Veniia. 
Of  all  Roses  this  is  my  favourite.  To  set  tb 
superb  and  delicately -tinted  flower  with  tk 
tlcM'drops  fringing  its  suter  petals  U  a  sight::.’ 
the  goils — to  me  it  is  a  perfect  piece  of  jcwclli::T. 
Mdme.  Gabriel  Luizod  M'as  cxliibited  so  xc- 
last  season  as  to  stamp  it  as  one  of  the  te|T 
finest  of  the  light  class.  Baroness  Rotbcli- 
is  l)eautiful,  and  possesses  such  a  robust  hild 
that  no  amateur's  collection  Mould  be  cotnplr’u 
M’ithout  her  ;  wliilst  Marguerite  do  St  Aru^- 
is  an  old  and  tried  favourite,  of  a  mostexquh* 
soft  shade  of  satin  Ruse.  Coming  to  d 
higher  -  coloured  carmines,  as  a  graal 
useful  Rose,  Marquise  de  Castellaine  caiDJS 
1)6  surpassed,  tho  great  blooms  I  sas  lis 
season  of  it  in  the  garden  of  tV 
Rev.  Lionel  Garnett,  Christleton 
Cheshire,  M’ould  have  astonished  many  s  prt' 
fcssional  rose  grower,  but  it  must  be 
l)ere4l  that  Mr.  Garnett  is  a  champion  exmluk*] 
Emily  Laxton,  M’hich  I  have  placed  seeonti.  hi* 
charms  distinct  from  most  Roses ;  it  is  of  abruM, 
cheery,  cherry  colour,  sparkling  and  bright 
lovely  foliage,  and  fine,  globular-point^  baii 
Countess  of  Oxford  takes  Victor  \  erdier's  phef 
as  a  vivid  c;irmiue,  and  possesses  a  graal  coa 
stitution,  and  is  good  alike  for  growing  in  F* 
or  in  the  open  garden.  Countess  of 
is  fine,  and  a  very  free  bloomer,  but  is  youa^ 

I  have  added  yet  another  Rose  in  this  colocj 
viz.,  Manila  Charta.  I  do  this  solely  on  act^'^ 
of  its  foliage,  Mdiich,  without  doubt,  is  the  nn^A 
possessed  by  any  Rose  in  cultivation. 

Bollo  and  Madame  C.  Crapelct  also  are 
for  this  purix)se.  Now  for  the  higher-col^jnf'* 
crimsons.  I  do  feel  some  hesitation  in 
Charles  Lefebvre  before  good  old  Ocn>?« 
Jacqueminot,  but  fine  form  must  take 
cc<lence.  A  nobler  specimen  of  Old  Engkc>‘ 
emblem  I  never  saw’  tlmn  in  a  bloom  of 
old  Rose  in  the  buttonhole  of  a  Liverpool 
on  his  way  to  toM’n  one  June  morning,  a 
rich,  dark  crimson  flower,  richly  6offu^«e<l 
velvety  shading,  and  foliage  as  perfect  as 
wished.  How  strange,  it  seems  to  me,  tha’  * 
little  l»a8  been  said  of  late  al)out  this  Ro*ei 
why  1  I  cannot  tell.  Its  constitution  is 
robust,  and  I  still  think  it  the  greatest  ain’Al 
all  dark  Roses.  Next  comes  an  old  favuur.ta , 
dear  to  all  true  lovers  of  Roses,  General  ) 
miuot,  constant,  beautiful,  and  rich 
oplouring,  truly  perpetual,  exwllent 
ihaVd^  in  constitution,  exquisite  in  the  bu‘l  * 
diaif  expanded, /^ne  forcer,  and  the  be-t  ' 
^o\tnd' ^R!^^km)wr4.  Who  can  descrilif  >• 
or  what  Rose  has  i 
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eeter  perfume  ?  If  your  garden  only  con- 1 
ned  thrTO  Roses  let  this  be  one.  Mrs.  Jowett 
)uld  be  in  every  stand  of  24  ;  of  Louis  van 
)uttc,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  I  scarce 
ow  which  to  Kive  the  preference  to  ;  perhaps  : 
uis  has  the  nnest  flowers,  but  the  Prince  is 
5  most  profuse  Woomcr,  and,  1  think,  possesses  j 
5  strongest  constitution ;  but  good  ola  Horace 
niey  produced  the  finest  single  flower  I  saw 
a  glass  on  a  drawing-room  mantelpiece  last 
^d,  lastly,  I  come  to  review  that  class 
lich  gives  us  the  true  emblem  of  England,  a 
iftlit,  i)old  red  Itose.  I  have  placed  Marie  Beau- 
in  first  because  she  is,  when  well-grown,  one  of 
e  mort — yes,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  Rose 
cultivation,  hence  prizes  are  often  given  for 
e  beat  12  blooms  of  this  Rose,  and  a  grand 
rht  they  are,  interspersed  with  good  foliage, 
;d  the  perfuine  is  delicately  sweet.  I  anticipate 
1  enthusiastic  Rosarian  reading  this  woula  ex¬ 
aim,  “  Is  Marie  Beauman  aredRose?”  Ascom- 
ireil  with  A.  K.  Williams,  or  Marie  Rady, 
rtainly  not.  But  in  what  other  class  could  it 
•  |)!aced  ?  She  is  neither  crimson  nor  carmine, 
id  it  would  not  do  to  omit  her  from  the  first 
jc  among  H.  P.’s.  Again,  I  have  placed  A.  K. 
'illiama  before  Marie  Rady  in  this  class, 
hereas  really  Marie  Rady  is  the  true  red  Rose, 
id  a  grand  one  too ;  but  A.  K.  Williams  is  a 
iperb  Rose  and  shows  up  well  with  its  oivti 
liage,  an<l  this  is  a  great  point  of  vantage.  Of 
le  two,  I  think  Marie  Rady  has  the  finest  con- 
itution,  and  grows  fine  on  the  Manetti ;  and 
st,  but  certainly  not  least,  among  these  comes 
Ifretl  C'olomb;  this  grand  Rose  is  similar  in 
dour  to  Marie  Beauinan.  It  must  bo  a  general 
.vourite  with  amateurs,  judging  from  the  large 
carter  devoted  to  its  growth  in  most  of  the 
irge  nurseries  around  here.  It  is  a  brilliant 
lose,  laige,  fine  in  the  bud,  and  has  a  grand 
mstitution,  second  only  to  Glorie  de  Dijon  in 
iis  respect.  I  am  sorry  to  omit  from  this  24 
ae  names  of  Dr.  Andry,  Piere  Netting,  and 
ood  old  John  Hopper  (the  English 
eedling ) ;  but  how  difiicult  it  would 
e  to  include  all  our  especial  favourites  even  in 
^  <2  collection.  So  this  notice  must  suffice. 
»eed  I  say  that  if  an  amateur  possesses  six  of 
och  of  the  kinds  noticed  in  this  list,  and  grows 
hem  well  on  a  strong,  rich  loam,  with  a  top- 
resaing  of  manure  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling 
Q  spring,  he  need  not  fear  entering  the  lists  for 
he  best  six,  or  even  twelve,  in  those  classes  in 
ihich  amateurs  are  allowed  to  compete  in  any 
•art  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  only 
ouched  on  one  new  Rose  in  the  above  remarks, 
t  is  a  divergence  that  I  did  not  intend  to  make  ; 
•ut  look  out  for  Merveille  de  Lyon,  for  I  feel 
onfident  her  appearance  will  please  you.  I  will 
iiske  a  very  short  selection  from  the  other  minor 
lasses  next  week.— William  Phillips,  Hoole, 
neMtr. 

- In  Gardekixo,  10th  inst.,  W.  Taylor 

4.V8  he  cannot  find  Princess  of  Wales  mentioned 
D  lour  catalogues.  If  he  will  get  William 
Pauls,  Waltham  Cross,  he  will  find  it  men- 
»  H.  P.  brought  out  by  this  firm  in 
Description  : — “  Vivid  crimson,  cupped 
WM,  and  very  doable,  free,  hardy,  and  of  good 
»  In  catalogue  MardchalNiel 

IS  classed  as  a  Tea  Rose,  not  a  Noisette.— H.  T. 


VEGETABLES. 


HOUSE  &  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

FILLING  FLOWER  VASES. 

The  subjoined  illustration  may  perhaps  afford  a 
hint  or  two  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  cut 
flowew  and  foliage  in  vase.s,  work  that  is  often 
done  in  a  tasteless  and  unskilful  manner.  The 
stotely  majolica  vase  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  arranged  in  what  may  be  termed  a  free 
and  easy  style,  the  very  opposite  of  the  mono¬ 
tonous,  insipid  arrangements  with  which  one 
often  meets.  As  may  be  seen  by  our  illustration 
free  use  is  made  of  Fern  fronds  and  other  elegant 
foliage  for  intermingling  with  the  flowers,  and 
each  is  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  not  huddled  together  in  a  meaningless 
way.  Sprays  of  slender  trailing  plants,  such  as 


I  throughout  the  year,  making  it  a  capital  subject 
I  for  cutting  from  to  mix  with  flowers  in  large 
,  vases.  There  is  much  to  learn,  speaking  gene- 
I  rally,  with  regard  to  vase  embellishment,  but  the 
practical  hints  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Garde.n'ixg  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  work  good 
in  course  of  time. 


A  CHEAP  FERaNERY. 

Is  “  W.  B.’s”  article  in  Oarden'ino  on  “  Grow¬ 
ing  Ferns  in  a  Cool  Greenhouse  ”  is  a  good  deal 
of  information  of  the  right  sort  to  those  who 
want  to  make  use  of  an  awkward  corner  of 
ground,  or  who  may  have  a  glass  structure 
much  shaded  by  buildings  or  built  where  there 
is  but  little  sunshine,  and  where  most  flowering 
plants  are  not  a  success.  Doubtless  there  are 
hundreds  of  readers  of  Gakdenino,  though,  who 


Vase  of  Flowers  tastefully  arranged. 


.  11487.— Celery  Cankered.- A  liberal  por¬ 
tion  of  manure  (decayed),  leaf  mould,  and 
^  mixed  with  the  compost  will  cause  the 
Lelery  to  grow  freely  without  canker.  Our 
plan  IS  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  first  place  in  a 
’impost  of  four  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  mould, 
"*‘1  one  of  manure,  with,  say,  half-a-peck  of 
soot  to  each  barrow  load.  We  sift  this  through 
J  naif- inch  sieve  for  the  seed  bed.  Two  or 
^  inches  of  it  is  spread  over  the  ground  in 
yich  to  prick  out  the  plants  ;  and,  again,  to 
pitot  out  the  Celery  in  the  trenches,  it  requires 
o«pth  of  about  6  inches  for  this.  This  may 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  it  is  better 

n  u  \  ^ 

it  is  to  plant  the  Celery  out  in  un- 
JaiUblesoil,  and  thus  court  a  failure. —J.  D.  E. 

aiv Lottuoea— Cos  Lettuces,  to  be 
« shoula  be  tied  round,  about  three  port 

^  TVufualwmy  to  do  this  is  to  tie  the  leaves  to- 
the  top  with  a  strip  of  mattlntf  a  week  or 
it  M  tiow  to  cut  them.  -J.  D.  E. 


Ficus  repens  and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  it  may 
be  observed,  fall  gracefully  over  the  sides  of  the  j 
vase,  and  there  are  hosts  of  other  plants  equally  , 
well  suited  for  such  a  purpose.  For  instance,  ' 
the  common  Ivy  in  certain  stages  has  extremely  I 
beautifully  tinted  foliage,  and  is  all  that  can  be  i 
desired  os  regards  elegant  growth.  This,  with 
other  hardy  trailers,  is  useful  for  winter  decora¬ 
tion.  Another  elegant  plant  from  which  to  cut 
long  leafy  sprays  is  Myrsiphyllum  asjMiragoides, 
a  slender  twining  plant  that  thrives  admiribly 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  in  fact  it  is  almost  hardy. 
A  companion  plant  to  this  and  one  that  thrives 
well  in  its  company  is  the  German  Ivy  (Mikania 
scaudeus),  the  elegant  shoots  of  which  look  well 
in  vases.  These  are  a  few  plants  not  so  often  | 
used  in  vases  os  they  might  oe.  Another  hai^y  I 
*ant  that  shifild  always  \ye  grown  in  a  garden 
is  the  Alexaudriau 
[s) ;  it  has  erect  stems  a  yahl 
more  highT^nd  is  furnished  with  small,  shining, 
green  foliage  which  remains  on  the  plant^ 


might  wish  to  do  as  “W.  B.”  has  done,  but 
caimot  because  the  finances  won’t  run  to  it,  or 
who  are  in  close  quarters  in  large  towns,  where 
s|)ace  is  limited,  or  who  have  a  desire  to  grow 
terns  but  cauuot,  sisiply  Ixicause  they  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it  cheaply,  or  tiy  it  against 
hope  of  success  in  the  windows  of  living  rooms, 
where,  possibly,  ^as  is  burnt,  or  where  tlie 
u.sual  temperature  is  hot  and  dry.  To  such,  1 
say,  adopt  the  following  plan,  not  by  any 
means  an  original  one,  yet  by  no  means  half  so 
common  and  general  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  refer 
to  that  known  as 

Outside  Wardian  C.asks. 

Such  can  lie  made  cheaply  enough  to  suit  the 
most  shallow  of  pockets  and  the  narrowest  of 
pur3e^f^i[l]^e|lr0i|fl[vrd  endless  pleasure  and 
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house  ill  a  certain  town,  and  much  as  it  suited  me 
for  that  purpose,  as  a  dw'elling-house  or  a  place  to 
make  beautiful  by  the  sowing  of  a  few  flow'ers,  it 
was,  as  the  majority  of  such  premises  arc,  decidedly 
a  mistake.  At  the  back  of  the  hou.se,  facing 
almost  north,  about  30  feet  away,  was  a  tall, 
three-storey  w'arehouse,  some  60  feet  high  ;  at 
the  right  was  another,  aliont  20  feet  high, 
which  rose  up  immediately  to  the  height  of  our 
sitting-room  wiinlow’  ;  whilst  to  the  left,  about 
20  feet  away,  was  built  a  house  as  high,  or 
higher,  than  the  first-mentioned  warehouse. 
Xow',  at  certain  times  of  tlie  day  our  w  imlow 
was  much  overlooked  by  people  in  the  w’are- 
iiousc  opposite,  w'hich  w.w  not  pleasant,  anti, 
4»n  the  other  hand,  our  outlook  was  not  the 
most  picturosfjue,  made  up  as  it  was  for  the 
most  pu  t  of  paving-stones,  bricks  and  slates, 
and  chimney-pots.  It  stnick  me  one  day  that 
a  little  ease  of  Ferns  outsule  our  w'indow  w’ouhl 
improve  matters.  First,  they  wouhl  be  sure 
to  grow,  and  would  be  something  pleasant  to 
look  at,  and  it  w’ould  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
keep  inquisitive  eyes  from  seeing  too  much  of 
other  people’s  business. 

Xow,  I  objected  to  a  lot  of  expense  in  the  case, 
or  I  could  easily  have  taken  the  measurement 
of  the  wiiulow-8.ash  and  sill  uiul  ordered  one  to 
be  made  and  delivered,  rea4ly  to  screw  into  its 
))lace. 

So  I  set  to  work  myself  to  make  one.  My 
window  was  alxiut  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  hi^h, 
divided  into  two  sashes,  the  top  outer  one  l)emg 
fixed,  and  the  lower  one  being  movable  up  and 
down.  I  got  some  strips  of  wood  1  inch  thick 
and  3  inches  wide,  and  planed  them.  With  these 
I  made  the  open  frames,  the  first  4  feet  long  lo 
inches  wide  for  the  top,  the  two  sides  2^  feet 
high  by  lo  wide.  These  were  screwed  to  a 
Imttoin  maile  the  same  size  os  the  top,  only  in¬ 
stead  of  being  open,  the  remains  of  a  packing- 
case  w'ere  brought  into  ro(|uisition,  and  cut  to 
size  and  nailed  on  to  the  bottom,  not  quite  close 
together,  so  as  to  allow*  for  drainage ;  then 
the  top  frame  was  screwed  to  the  side 
ones  and  then  glazed.  I  ought  to  have 
said  that  the  frames  were  rebated  together, 
similar  to  picture  frames,  about  8  inch  <leep  and 
^  inch  w'ide.  The  sipiaros  of  glass  were  slipped 
into  their  places,  and  kept  there  with  a  few 
brads.  This  miglit  have  l)een  improved  upon  by 
putting  in  a  few*  strips  of  beading  instead  ;  ol> 
serve  the  rebate  side  w'as  on  the  outside.  I  then 
took  it,  an4l  put  two  stout  li-inch  screws 
through  the  under  side  of  the  top  frame,  up 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ton  window-sash.  So  far 
I  had  got  my  top  and  siaes.  Now,  I  made  the 
front  frame  exactly  as  the  other  three,  except 
that  it  Wiis  made  to  fit  just  inside,  ami  was 
moveable,  instead  of  a  fixture,  and  fastened  with 
a  hook.  I  then  put  a  coat  of  white  paint  on  the 
woodwork  inshle,  and  brown  on  the  outside. 
On  the  l>ottom,  in  front,  just  an  inch  inside,  I 
fixed  a  piece  of  the  3-inch  stuff,  same  as  used 
for  the  frames,  the  whole  length  of  the 
case.  This  w'as  to  prevent  the  soil  fall¬ 
ing  out  when  the  front  was  removeil. 
Now  came  the  most  tedious  part  of  the 
business  to  me,  viz.,  putting  on  virgin  cork.  I 
had  taken  care  to  select  the  pieces  W'hen  I 
Iwught  it  to  answ’er  my  purpose  as  near  as 
possible.  With  a  little  copper  wire,  rather  fine, 
and  a  small  bradawl,  a  few  fine  w*ire  nails,  and 
a  hammer,  I  managed  better  than  I  first  ex¬ 
pected  to.  I  used  the  wire  to  fasten  the  cork 
on  when  at  all  practicable,  only  using  the  nails 
when  obliged  to.  This  w’aa  done  as  rustic-look¬ 
ing  as  possible  all  over  the  woodwork,  especial 
care  being  taken  when  putting  it  on  the  loose 
front  so  tnat  the  cork  did  not  interfere  with  its 
w’orking  easily  in  and  out.  This  part  of  the 
business  being  completed  the  case  began  to  look 
8<jmething  like  shipshape. 

Before goingany  further,  however,  I  saw  I  must 
have  some  support  under  the  construction, 
it  was  beginning  to  lie  quite  weighty  enough  for 
the  two  screwTs,  which  up  to  now  were  keeping 
it  in  its  place.  Of  course  there  was  the  support 
of  some  7  inches  of  window  sill,  but  this 
evidently  w’os  not  sufficient  for  the  remaining 
overhanging  part,  so  I  cut  off  two  pieces  of  the 
3-inch  stufl,  same  as  the  frames  w*ere  made  of, 
and  put  them  in  under  the  bottom  an  inch  from 
the  front,  fixing  the  Ixittom  ends  with  stout 
nails  to  the  w'all,  bracket  foshim^T^  ^ 

Now  came  the  most  interesting  part  of^e 


work.  The  liottom  of  the  case  lM;ing  oiien  here 
and  there  betw’een  the  pieces  of  woo<l  forming 
it,  1  carefully  covere<l  the  cracks  with  |x>t 
sherds,  and  then  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  saim- 
stud,  broken  smaller,  mixed  w'ith  small  cinders 
over  them,  then  some  very  coarse  |x;at  ; 
then  came  the  compost  for  planting  the 
Ferns,  in  peat  and  coarse  roa4l  grit,  washed 
free  from  clayey  particles.  This  compost, 
though  a  capital  one  for  IVrns,  is  by  no 
means  an  absolute  necessity,  as  “  NV.  B.”  has 
most  successfully  proved.  Still,  w  ith  me  it  was 
easily  obtainable,  so  1  us4m1  it.  Then  1  plantetl 
in  the  case  the  following  Ferns,  keeping  through¬ 
out  the  surface  not  level,  but  making  undula¬ 
tions,  as  far  as  the  limited  s^iace  would  allow*. 
First  1  put  in  one  comer  a  small  8|)ecimen  of 
Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris,  w*hich  soon  l>ecame 
quite  a  sight,  it  fiourishuil  so  well  ;  then  1  got 
plants  of  each  of  the  following,  dotted  as  infomuil 
as  possible,  viz.  ;  Asplenium  marinum,  Asplc- 
nium  viride,  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  Allosorus 
crispus,  Athynum  filix-fieminn,  Blechnum 
spicant  (this  did  not  do  well),  Cystopteris 
fragilis,  Cetemch  officinarum  (planted  as  high 
and  <lry  as  possible,  with  plenty  of  mortar 
rubbish  round  it,  was  fairly  successful),  Osmunda, 
regalis  (a  small  plant  I  got  a)x>ut  a  foot  high,  and 
done  w'ell  in  the  w’ettest  part),  Laatrea  filix-mas, 
Scolopendriuin  Kelwayii,  Polypodium  vulgare, 
Polystichum  Lonchitis,  a  clump  of  Oak,  ami 
ditto  of  Beech  Fern,  completed  the  lot,  and,  1 
think,  a  fairly  representative  lot  for  a  case,  with 
one  or  tw’o  exceptions,  such  as  the  Osmunda, 
and  these  were  got  as  small  plants,  and  w'hen 
they  outgrew  their  limits  it  was  easy  to  take 
them  out  and  give  to  a  friend  and  invest  six¬ 
pence  or  a  shilling  in  a  variety  which  I  did  not 
happen  to  have.  Out  of  the  lot  I  think  there  is 
just  enough  evergreen  varieties  to  make  things 
look  pleasant  throughout  the  winter,  and  under 
the  deciduous  ones  or  near  them  I  planted  one 
or  two  bulbs  of  the  common  Snowdrop,  so  that 
it  W’as  pleasant  both  summer  and  winter. 

I  kept  to  British  varietie.s,  and,  of  course, 
might  nave  added  almost  indefinitely  had  1  hail 
room,  or  I  need  not  have  confined  myself  to  home 
varieties,  and  have  had  as  many  varieties  of 
exotics,  W’hich  are  quite  as  hardy  asour  own.  But  I 
think  oftentimes  there  is  a  rusli  for  the  scarce 
or  the  foreign,  when  for  beauty  our  ow’ii  British 
varieties  leave  no  room  for  competition.  The 
w’hole  affair  did  not  cost  twelve  shillings  to 
the  best  of  my  belief.  I  did  not  keep 
account  of  the  items,  still  I  think  that  amount 
would  cover  it,  and  it  was  an  unlimite<l 
source  of  pleasure,  scarcely  any  trouble, 
and  after  the  first  expense  did  not  cost  one 
shilling  a-year.  Sometimes  I  would  l)e  troubled 
with  aphides,  but  a  little  Tobacco  smoke  and  a 
goo<l  syringing  would  soon  settle  them.  To 
anyone  w'ho  has  a  window  with  a  north  or 
north-easterly,  or  north-westerly  aspect,  I  say 
try  a  case  on  that  plan.  Do  not  bind  yourself 
to  the  dimensions  I  have  given.  If  larger  so 
much  the  lietter ;  if  smaller,  still  I  say  try  it, 
aiul  you  w’ill  find  that  the  beautiful  forms  of 
nature  in,  perhaps,  her  most  lovely  aspect,  is 
not  to  be  denied,  even  to  the  dw’eller  of  the  by- 
streetsand  grimy  parts  of  ourbigtowms.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  of  all  times  in  the 
year  the  present  is  alx>ut  the  best  to  start  such 
a  fernery,  or  any  sort  of  fernery.  Mr.  Sw’eet, 
a  few  w’eeks  ago,  touched  in  myself  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  chord  when  he  referred  to  the  Vandalism 
that  is  going  on  in  some  districts  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  clearing  aw’ay  of  the  rarer  forms  of  British 
Fern,  and  1  heartily  agree  with  his  remarks  on 
the  subject.  I  myself  know  of  a  certain  piece 
of  coast  line  where,  a  few*  years  ago,  thousands 
of  the  beautiful  A.  marinum  grew*,  and  that  to 
a  large  size  (10  or  12  inch  ^nds),  where  now 
scarcely  a  plant  is  to  be  seen.  Fern  Lover. 


Testloella  (the  yellow  snail-slug).  —  The 
notices  of  this  useful  little  animal  which  have 
appeared  in  fT.vRDEKiNO  do  not  tally  with  my 
experience.  It  aboiinds  with  us,  and  I  have  to 
exercise  great  care  in  w*alking  round  my  garden 
of  a  mori»ing  to  avoid  treading  upon  them,  as 
they  appear  to  prefer  the  gravel  w’alks  for  their 
early  meanderings.  We  regard  them  as  valu¬ 
able  friends,  for,  from  observ’ation,  they  appear 
^ subsist  on  small  worms,  wootl-lice,  thatgpl^fef 
^e  elater  (w’ire-worm),  an^,  other- mseota  , in, ! 

"I  jurious  to  plant  life  ;  cent! 

5  1  Ac.— WiNCHMORE. 


URBANA-C 


THE  CX)MING  WEEK’S  WORK 
Olasshousee. 

Fl’ciisi.\.s.  —Fuchsias  struck  from  cuttinjjj  a 
the  spring  and  re^iuired  to  bloom  Utemth«n» 
mer  should  again  have  the  points  of  tli«ir«lx4ii 
piuche4l  out,  and  any  flower  buds  that  nuy  bH' 
fornuMl  pricke<l  off ;  neither  must  they  have 
roots  confinetl  in  too  small  pfits,  as  tbit, 
than  any  other  cause,  will  stop  their gn^sth  oM 
induce  them  to  fonn  flowers  sooner  tlunUil 
are  nM|uire4l.  The  earlier  plants  that  art  im 
blooming  should  have  all  seod-p<jds  pickei  ofa 
.soon  a.s  the  flowers  have  tlropped.  (iivr  tin! 
liquul  manureevery  other  time  they  are  wiur-sil 
but  it  must  be  in  a  highly  ililut^  sUU*.  u  ij 
given  them  so  strong  as  many  plants  will  t 
It  causes  the  flower-bu<U  to  drop  off.  Afrw 
of  the  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  week  «ilj 
keep  retl  spider  in  check. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas. — Those  plants  tall 
tliil  not  flower  till  late  in  the  spring  will  nos  lij 
making  active  grow'th  ;  they  will  be  henefitei If 
the  application  to  the  roots  once  a  weeki.'i 
little  clear  soot  water,  say  as  much  soot  os 
l>e  held  in  the  hand  to  tw’o  gallons  of  wtnri 
this  will  assist  the  plants  in  making  gn)«tk 
W’ill  give  the  foliage  a  healthy,  dark,  rlosfj 
green  etdour,  and  will  also  help  to  banish  u| 
w’onns  that  may  have  got  into  the  pots.  Tl^ 
plants  that  make  their  growth  late  rwuire!c«i 
shading  than  the  earlier  ones.  Ine  htei 
flowered  Azaleas  should  now  be  encoaragei  ti 
make  growth  by  keeping  the  house  or  pit  nnii 
W’ith  less  air  than  the  generality  of  greenboos 
plants  require.  All  except  smoll  kard 
varieties  need  little  or  no  shade,  save  in  the  rny 
hottest  W’eather,  and  that  for  a  few  hours  in  tit 
middle  of  the  day.  Where  a  house  or  pit  con  M 
this  time  of  the  year  be  devoted  to  tbetnof 
such  plants  as  Camellias  that  arc  making  ther 
growth,  there  is  little  difliculty  in  giving  th«| 
the  treatment  they  require  ;  but  where  they  haisj 
to  l>e  grown  in  a  greenhouse  with  the  wd 
mixed  occupants  they  should  Iw  plocol  at  m 
end  of  the  house  where  the  shading  can  bere.T 
lated  as  necessary,  and  the  syringe  freely  «dl 
w’ithout  wetting  those  subjects  that  do  not  ned 
it,  ailinitting  the  air  that  is  w’anted  at  theoppa 
site  enil  to  w’here  they  are  arranged. 

Flower  Gcirden. 

Pog  dowm  the  shoots  and  regulate  the  (l«nelof- 
ment  of  such  plants  as  Verbenas  and  Petunua 
in  order  to  get  the  surface  of  the  beds  coterfc 
as  speedily  as  possible,  when  less  water  will  k 
necessary  than  at  present.  Regulate  also  tk 
growth  of  climbing  Hoses,  Honeysneklw.  tk 
new  and  beautiful  Clematises,  all  of  which  vt 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  flower  gorlti 
\N’^here  a  stock  of  the  various  kinds  of  spriuf 
beclding  plants  w’as  not  divided,  or  otlierw'.v 
increns^  when  taken  from  the  beds,  that  nu) 
l>e  done  now*,  or  as  soon  after  this  hint' m 
possible.  All  these,  together  with  the  Hoow 
and  single  Wallflowers,  should  have  whit 
little  attention  they  may  require  in  tJie  reitnj 
garden,  which  is  also  the  pro|)er  place  to 
during  the  first  season,  the  numerous  novelw 
in  the  w’ay  of  Itedding  plants  which  ^ 
annually  introduceil,  and  w’hich  are  gencnlJ) 
sent  out  in  the  fonn  of  very  small  plant- c 
May. 

Law’n.s  at  this  season  are  often  much 
figured  by  Daisies,  and  during  dry  westii^ 
wmen  Grass  does  not  grow  very  rapidly, 
Daisy  rake  w'ill  be  found  useful.  Plantains  ssc 
other  broad-leaved  w*eeds  should  now  be  ems 
cated  if  possible,  and  this  may  bedone  hyrtit 
ting  their  heads  off  w'ith  a  sharp  knife.  ]» 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  w  hen  they  "U? 
be  draw  n  out,  and  the  space  they  occupied  sw 
soon  be  taken  possession  by  the  finer  Gra^ 
W’hich  the  law  n  siiould  consist.  Box  e«lgiJ^ 
should  now*  l)e  cut 

RO.SE.H. — Whore  Roses  have  l)een  neglede’^* 
unless  immediate  means  are  taken  to 
the  aphides  now  existing,  and  also  the  bnxxls 
those  that  w’ill  come  successionally  into  Iw*’* 
it  is  futile  to  expect  a  satisfactor}* 

bloom.  In  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  more  tM 

most  plants,  those  who  give  the  requisite 
t^jOiVito  even  a  moilerate  iiuml)er 
much  more  pleasure  from  the  results  «  I”** 
lalx)ur  than  where  a  greater  quantity  are 

(ceive  sutticient  attention  »t  ^ 
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ideal  time  when  the  young  growth  is  beset  bv 
ese  pesta,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  cul- 
ration  of  Roses. 

Fruit. 

Apricx/ts  are  often  much  infested  with  a  small 
tcrpiliar  that  eats  the  leaves,  and  this,  if 
lowed  to  go  unchecked,  does  serious  harm, 
•lling  itself  up  much  in  the  same  way  a.s  the 
iiee  maggot ;  it  is,  however,  easily  dotecte<l. 
he  trees  should  be  gone  over  as  soon  as  it 
.ikes  its  appearance,  and  the  inva<ler  crushed 
ith  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  the  fruit  has  not 
cn  siiiiicieutly  thinned,  at  once  remove  more, 
►t  allowing  a  greater  (|uautity  to  remain  than 
c  tre^  can  support  and  mature  thoroughly, 
herwise  the  protluce  will  be  small  and  com* 
wraiivcly  flavourless.  See  tliat  no  trace  of 
jludes  have  been  left  on 
Fka(  HKS  AXD  Nectarines,  or  they  will  still 
•read  and  inflict  serious  damage.  As  regards 
dnning,  the  remarks  made  respecting  Apricots 
iply  to  these  trees  also.  Lot  the  strength  of 
ch  individual  tree  be  taken  into  consideration, 
.ch  as  are  strong  and  vigorous  being  naturally 
»le  to  support  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  than 
hcra  in  a  weaker  comlition,  although  the  latter 
•ncrally  set  the  greatest  quantity.  Over-crop- 
ug  not  only  gives  inferior  produce,  but  perma- 
:ntly  injures  the  trees  if  continued  for  a  few 
tars.  Watch  closely  for  mildew  ;  if  it  makes 
1  appearance  on  the  leaves  or  points  cf  the 
oots  it  will  quickly  attack  the  fruit.  As  soon 
a  trace  of  it  is  found  the  atfecte<l  parts  must 
!  dusted  freely  with  sulphur.  If  the  weather 
'n»cs  dry  and  the  border  in  which  these  are 
•o^m  is  cropped  with  anything  else,  such,  for 
stance,  ns  Strawberries  or  summer  vegetables, 
s’uould  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter 
aterially  assist  in  extracting  the  moisture 
om  the  soil,  and  necessitate  the  application 
more  water,  which  must  be  given  without 
int  Before  it  is  applied  in  quantity  the 
irface  should  Ixi  stirred  wdth  a  fork  or 
«  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  to  admit  of  its 
itting  down  to  the  roots.  In  diy  situations, 
here  water  has  to  be  given,  it  is  often  necessary 
'  re^t  this  loosening  process,  os  the  soil  gets 
^ed  on  the  surface  and  causes  the  water  to  run 

CiiERKiES  AND  Plums  are  also  very  subject 
» caterpillars,  aud  when  they  appear  in  numbers 
ley  do  much  harm,  not  only  disfiguring  the 
•Ave«,  but  absolutely  injuring  the  trees.  There 
re  no  means  of  destroying  them,  except  going 
ver  such  as  are  aflTected  and  crushing  ^em. 
his  should  always  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are 
i*covered,  as  the  longer  they  are  allowed  to 
.‘main  the  more  difficulty  there  is  in  their  de- 
tniction.  Cherries  are  also  subject  at  this  time 
^ear  to  the  attacks  of  black  fly  on  the  young 
hoots.  If  this  pest  be  taken  in  time,  Iwfore 
ley  have  become  dispersed  over  the  trees,  and 
-  hile  cf>nfined  to  a  few’  of  the  shoots,  they  may 
wily  be  destroyed  by  dipping  those  that  are 
nected  in  Tobacco  water.  For  this  aphis  it 
he  strong,  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
•ul  than  the  green  species. 

Vegetables. 

roM.vioLs  nuiy  with  mlvantage  lie  grown 
*»crever  there  is  a  small  portion  of  wall  at 
lUrty,  as  is  often  the  case  l^twcen  fniit  trees  ; 

I  south  wall  is  the  best,  but  they  will  frequently 
'ucceed  on  a  western  or  eastern  aspect.  On  the 
latter  I  should  recommend  the  greater  part 
*f  the  shoots  being  continually  pinched  in  close, 

%  M  to  bring  them  into  bearing  early.  In  all 
it  is  better  to  confine  Tomatoes  to  a  much 
'^  number  of  shoots  than  is  often  done,  thereby 
■osbling  more  plants  to  be  growm  on  a  given 
The  thinner  the  shoots  are  kept  the 
^her  they  produce  fruit.  In  w’arrt  districts 
»  ^11  frequently  succeed  on  a  sheltered 

J^rdfr  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Plant  them 
at  singly,  using  two  or  three  sticks  to  each  plant 
w  support,  to  w'hich  they  must  be  kept  regu- 
tied  as  the  growth  adv’ances  ;  otnerwise, 
S  nature,  they  get  broken  by  the 

grown,  the  ground  is 

poor,  as  their  natural  habit  of 
-«iug^niuchgrowth  is  still  further  increased 
^  tho  soil  is  rich.  The  plants  should  stand 
so  as  to  avoid  tlieir  shadini 

t:::-  ,  ...  Digitized  by  l 

.Sprouts  should  now  be  plan^. 
Krr.^.  r  require  so  much  room  as  winter 
hilt  they  must  by  no  means  lx; 


planted  too  closely,  or  they  never  attain  tlie 
vigorous  hardy  condition  which  alone  enables 
them  to  stand  a  severe  winter.  The  nature  and 
coudition  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grow’n 
has  much  to  do  w’ith  the  space  they  should 
occupy.  In  good,  w’ell-mannred  land  they  should 
be  put  in  2ft.  3in.  apart  each  way ;  in  shallow, 
|x>or  soil  they  may  l>o  placed  Gin.  closer,  both 
in  and  lietw’een  the  rows.  Move  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  their  roots  entire  ;  and 
if  the  Weather  be  dry,  give  them  a  gooil 
watering. 

Sal^vd.s.  —  Make  successional  sowings  of 
Lettuce,  and  at  this  season  it  is  a  goo<l  practice 
to  draw  shallow  drills  12  inches  or  15  inches 
apart,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  Ixittom  ;  the 
plants  can  thus  bew’ell  soaked  with  water  w’hen 
they  require  it ;  advancing  crops  M’ill  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  application  of  manure  water. 
Karly  ci-ops  of  the  Cos  varieties  should,  as  they 
approach  maturity,  be  tied  up  with  bast,  which 
is  of  much  assistance,  even  in  kinds  that  are 
the  moat  disposed  to  turn  in  their  leaves  and 
blanch  naturally,  and,  moreover,  it  improves 
tho  quality.  Amateurs  who  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  Lettuce  growing  are  apt  to  tie  the 
ligatures  too  tight,  which  bruises  the  leaves 
and  causes  them  to  rot.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  draw  the  leaves  together  with  the  hand  and 
tie  them  sufficiently  close  to  exclude  light. 
Keep  the  surface  l)etween  advancing  crops  fre¬ 
quently  stirred  with  the  hoe  ;  and  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  heavy,  i*etentive  nature,  aud  was  at 
all  wet  wheu  du",  its  condition  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  forking  it  over  to  the  depth  of  0 
inches  or  8  inches,  care  bcin^  taken  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops.  .Small 
salads  should  be  sown  about  once  a  fortnight ; 
otherwise,  the  supply  will  be  interrupted. 
When  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  let  such 
plants,  and  especially  Radishes,  be  watered,  or 
they  will  be  tough  and  stringy. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


PAN.SIE.S. 

114f)6. — I^  do  not  think  sparrows  eat  the 
blooms.  Wo  have  plenty  here,  but  I  have  not 
seen  them  at  the  Pansy  lx?ds,  but  they  are  very 
fond  of  Carnations  aud  Picotees  early  in  the 
season,  when  there  is  little  gi-een  food  available. 
Rather  would  I  look  for  tlie  cause  elsewhere  ;  it 
is  either  the  leather-coated  grub  or  slugs. 
These  come  forth  at  night  to  feed,  and  it  is  then 
these  nuisances  should  l>e  looked  for ;  it  is 
almost  useless  searching  in  the  daytime,  except 
for  slugs  in  rainy  weatlier,  when  they  travel 
alx)ut  pretty  freely.  A  goo<l  lantern  should  be 
used  late  at  night,  and  the  plants  carefully 
looked  over,  and  I  am  sure  the  cause  will  then 
lie  discovered.  By  removing  the  soil  round  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  very  frequently  the  slug  or 
grub  will  lx;  found  at  I’est  during  the  day.  A 
dressing  of  soot  Ixjtween  and  around,  but  not  on, 
the  plants  will  help  to  destroy  slugs,  and  ])y 
placing  small  heap.s  of  fresh  brewers*  grains 
about  the  beds  many  slugs  can  l>e  caught. 
Most  of  the  damage  to  the  blooms  is  done 
in  their  early  stage  of  growth,  a.s  the  slugs 
feed  on  these  delicious  morsels,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  flowers  unfold  that  the  real  mischief  is 
discovered.  Large  buds  are  pretty  safe  from 
slugs,  but  ants  eat  lioles  in  the  petals  of  these 
if  not  watched,  and  the  ants  promptly  de¬ 
stroyed.  Look  for  their  nest  and  treat  them  to 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  or  lay  small  unpicked 
bones  about  the  beds,  to  be  examined  now  aud 
then  for  the  ants  feeding  on  the  meat  remaining 
on  them.  Wireworms  and  millepcds  are  very 
destructive  to  Pansies,  but  of  course  they 
operate  out  of  sight.  When  a  plant  droop.*?  take 
it  up,  and  almost  for  certain  will  l)e  found  the 
cause — the  wireworm  ormilleped  eating  its  way 
up  the  stalk.  These  pests  can  be  caught  to  some 
extent  by  placing  here  and  there  in  the  bed,  a 
little  l>elow  the  surface,  some  pieces  of  freshly 
cut  i>otatoes  or  carrots,  aud  into  these  the  wire- 
worms  and  millepeds  will  eat  their  way,  pre¬ 
ferring  this  food  to  tho  Pansies.  Let  the  pieces 
l>e  examinetl  from  time  to  time,  and  all  visitors 
lestroyetl. 

At  this  season  it  will  not  Ije  out  of  place  to 
'jt  f«w,,roji^k8  generally  os  to  Pansies  and 

\  fc*4^and,  firstly,  as  to  the  soiWlrt 

1.  pt  be  saiK^yJ)  open,  and  light.  Take,  8ay,44^ 
parts  of  oldturf  (carefully  picked  over  for  wire-J^ 
worm,  ^tc.),  one  of  leaf  mould  aud  sharp  saml, 


and  the  other  part  very  old  manure — cow,  if  you 
like  ;  but  very  old  and  crumbly,  as  Pansies  can¬ 
not  stand  new  and  strong  manure.  Mix  all  well 
together.  Pansies  will,  however,  grow  aiul  do 
well  in  any  light  soil,  and  hea^’y  soils  can  lx; 
made  suitable  by  mixing  with  it  road  scrapings, 
sand,  spent  hops,  decayed  leaves,  and  anytliiiig 
to  give  the  roots  s])acG  to  move  properly.  When 
blooming,  spre.ad  a  little  bone-dust,  guano,  and 
soot  mixed,  all  over  the  Ixxl,  and  water  freely 
with  rain  or  soft  water  around  ami  between  the 

f)Iants.  This  Avill  feed  the  roots,  an<l  give  fine 
ilooins.  In  dry  weather  water  often,  but  with 
discretion,  as  to  hour,  &c.,  to  avoid  frost  soon 
after  the  operation,  aiul  stir  the  surface  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  pointed  stick.  This  does  much 

f;ood,  and  saves  watering.  All  long  growth  should 
down  to  secure  from  damage  by  rough 
winds.  Let  the  bed  lie  in  a  pretty  open 
situation  ;  w’alls,  trees, &c.,  “draw”  Pansies,  and 
they  then  do  no  good.  For  exhibition  small, 
sturdy,  and  healthy  plants  only  are  of  use,  with 
two  to  four  steins,  and  the  blooms  must  be,  of 
course,  sheltered  from  storms  and  hot  sun. 
Picked  when  just  at  their  best,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  blooms  will  be  fit  for  showing  even 
two  or  three  days  after,  and  some  blooms  grow 
and  improve  in  water  kept  flat  in  proi)CT  Pansy 
tins  or  boxes.  Show  blooms  should  not  be  under 
IJ  inches  in  diameter,  and  Fanaj  blooms  not 
under  1*^  inches  in  diameter.  At  Scotch  Exhi¬ 
bitions  tins  containing  Pansy  Blooms  of  less 
measurement  would  be  disqualified. 

In  planting  let  the  plant  lx;  well  in  the 
ground,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  few  top  leaves 
above  the  surface.  This  saves  pegging  down, 
and  the  roots,  t<K),  are  kept  moist  ;  a  grout  con¬ 
sideration,  as  Pansies  like  the  soil  cool  and 
rather  damp.  Plant  ratlicr  sloping  than  up¬ 
right — that  is,  lay  in  the  plant,  as  it  were,  to 
slope  from  head  to  root,  as  the  young  growth 
proceeds  usually  from  tiie  base  of  the  plant,  and 
it  thus  has  an  opix)rtunity  to  push  its  way  to 
the  daylight.  Plants  in  Ixjds  shouhl  be  from  G 
to  8  inebes  apart — even  more  if  sj>ace  is  no 
object.  If  the  beds  are  not  yet  stocked  (I  am 
writing  on  May  7th)  get  it  done  at  once  so  as 
to  give  the  plants  a  chance  of  getting  well  rooted 
and  establisned  before  the  liot  weather  arrives. 
The  season,  so  far,  lias  lxx;n  most  disappointing, 
and  those,  like  myself,  who  planted  out  early, 
believing  in  tho  prospect  of  an  early  and  genial 
spring,  have  had  to  .suffer  for  their  folly.  The 
plants  have  been  much  checked  l)y  the  change¬ 
able  weather — hot  sun  and  frosty  nights,  hail 
storms  and  rough  winds,  in  fact,  everything  but 
soft,  mild,  rainy  weather  to  give  the  plants  a 
chance  of  starting  into  growth.  Plants,  there¬ 
fore,  which  have  not  yet  been  disturlx*«l  from 
their  winter  quai-ters,  but  not  too  much  drawn 
up  and  coddled  in  frames,  will  now  lx;  in  excel¬ 
lent  form  to  drop  nicely  into  their  blooming 

{>lac€8,  aud  may  lx;  expectetl  to  do  ns  well,  or 
>etter,  than  those  planted  out  a  month  or  more 
ago.  As  a  rule,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
providing  the  weather  is  anyway  suitable,  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  out  for  bl<x)raing  in 
June  and  July.  Never  let  blooms  appear  on 
a  plant  if  not  rcriuired.  By  picking  all  off 
until,  say,  three  weeks  before  a  show,  fine  blooms 
will  Ix)  produced,  and  the  plants  kept  in  strong 
growth.  It  may  ha))pen  that  green  fly,  or  a  red 
insect,  a  sort  of  aphis  or  spider,  will  attack  the 
plants,  especially  when  in  frames  or  pots.  If 
allowed  to  increase,  and  not  destroyed  forth¬ 
with,  the  plants  will  speedily  fall  ofl‘,  look 
sickly,  and  do  no  good.  To  cure  this  wa'jh 
thoroughly  with  a  mixture  made  of  3  ounces 
of  soft  soap,  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  put  to 
2  gallons  of  soft  water  ;  in  fact,  a  wash  with 
this  mixture  will  do  good  at  any  time,  except, 
of  course,  when  the  plants  are  comiig  inbj 
floM’er — the  soft  soap  would  then  spxiil  the  bloom 
just  opening. 

Now,  as  regards  the  selection  of  soi  to  !  This 
a  somewhat  difficult  matter  out  of  the 
hundreds  offered  for  sale.  As  with  Roses,  so 
with  Pansies,  tastes  differ  very  much — some 
prefer  the  old  Show  and  Self,  others  the  newer 
Wncy  varieties,  many  of  which  for  colour  and 
size  are  truly  grand.  Much  advancement  has 
been  mode  during  tho  last  few  years  in  all  the 
classe^  but  especially  so  is  this  true  of  the 
fanciw.fl^TaclilaWib  thank  our  Scotch  friends  for 
tof  the  l?cstadditioBs;)tlje  I^rsy  seeming  to  be 
Jerat'  hoiw  witfaTnerm  4xwk  what  Messrs. 

Paul  and 

(Paisley),  \Vhitefraidey),  Forljes  (flawick), 
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Dicksons  and  Co.  (Edinburgh),  Cocker  (Abcr- '  all  such  will  not  take  many  days;  and  when  advancement  of  knowledge.— C.  Wollky  Df*, 
deeu),  Dobbio  and  Co.  (Kothesav),  Omiistonauil  struck  the  way  to  deal  with  them,  inatca»l  of  Eilfif  J/aJl, 

Co.  (Ancrum).  and  several  other  firms  and  potting,  is  to  have  another  (only  gen^^^^^  Rare  plants  for  open  air  cultivation  I 


amateurs  have’,  from  time  to  time,  sent  out,  and  ready,  to  which  they  may  he  ^  -It  would  he  a  great  ^Ip  to  manvam^toS. 

hrkvi  ra;«in(7  i-  ftn  imnrovement  on  former  I  oncketl  out  lu  a  thin  Idvcr  ot  SOU.  i  his  shouUl  ,  . .  . _ *  .  '  i.  .. 


how  each  raising  is  an  improvement  on  former  .  pnck«l  out  in  a  thin  layer  of  1  his  shou  .  .  ran' -iiloiits  ski,!  t, 

sorts.  We  Southerners  desire  to  give  them  all  |  he  of  a  light  riel,  description,  and  spread  regm  if  tin-;  eoiiM  get  rdhii 

praise  and  encouragement  for  w  hat  they  have  arly  and  evenly  over  the  dung  when  he  y^  inforJnation  through  these  cdnmns  fL 
done,  and  are  doing,  as  regards  the  cultivation  ]  freshly-striick  plants  may  lie  do.bled  out  in  ows  snct^ssful  in  tlie  culture  ol  tht. 


and  improvement  of  the  lovely  Pansy.  Itctoe  ;  at  about  3  inches  apart  and  the  smaller  thiiigs  ,ul,jeots.  Tl.e  small  specimens  ef'tii 

jiroceetlmg  to  give  a  list  of  Mine  of  the  best  sorts  less,  by  doing  which  a  frame  ssdl  ho  d  »  (||<«‘  1^,.,  oommon  planto.  usuallv  sent  out  hytrawm 
..II  4.1...  f  liL-.a  unv  flmf  1  iLHi  anil  t.lie  OTOWtli  (if  the  stuil  Will  l>e  •: . ^  • 


choice  subjects.  The  small  specimen?  of  tV 


..5  vac  _  ^  ,  .r  ^  .If  4.U..  IC-S-S  oommoii  piauw,  usuaiiv  80111  oul  iiv  BurwiT^ 

all  the  .lasses,  1  HhouM  like  to  say  that  1  am  nuiii her,  and  the  growth  of  the  stuti  ^ill  ^  iK^ing  ible  is 

Iiiniled  IV  Messrs-  W  i  ham  I’aul  and  .Son.  of  rapid.  lo  trive  the  plants  a  good  start  the  . . i  ®  -..i.  .  _  i  __ 


...  «...  ...w  - . —  ,.,■'10  r  'i  n.  ri  1  4.  1  4.u„  men,  Vive  miie  cnance  oi  xncir  ocing  idk  w 

reminded  by  .Messrs.  W  dham  I’aul  and  .Vm  of  rapid.  lo  give  the  plants  a  gomi  a^rt  ‘Im  ^  They  perish,  and  one  is  left  al 

Paisley,  of  the  principal  cxliihitions  of  the  frame  should  l«  kept  quite  cloM  for  a  few  .loubt  where  the  fault  lies,  and  whether  then  k 

Pansy  to  be  held  in  Scotkind  this  year,  when  an.  every  afternoon  any  imssihility  of  establUhing  such  plant,  ir 

1  am  assnty,!  any  Knghshnianwouhl  bo  heartily  am  liright  syr.iige.l  with  warm  water  win  h  ,it„ations.  Now.  «,in.ntrf- 

welcome.1.  shouhl  he  atten.l  either  to  conniete  will  keep  the  leaves  fresh  an.  mcour.igc  new  catalogn«* 

or  to  visit  the  shows— viz.,  (lal.ashicla,  14th  June,  roots.  As  soon  us  tlie  plants  m  ill  staand  w  itlumt  .  .  J 

Waverley  l*ansy  Show  ;  Scottish  Pansy  Show  at  flagging,  a  little  air  may  be  given  Lde^  wdiich  they  Hoiirish  in  certain  plsl.  a 

Edinburgh,  dune  2lJtli  ;  and  \\  est  of  Scotland  increase  made  till,  a  Mcek  or  so  J  ‘m  amateur  would  either  save  his  pockrt  or  by 

Show  at  (ilasgow  (Hoses,  Pinks,  and  Pansies),  !  out,  the  lights  can  lie  taken  oil  altogether,  and  .  .  ,  u™  and  real  nmimi 

duly  2:ird.  The  season  being  rather  backward  slipped  on  again  for  the  night.  1  his  exposure  ^ ^  irardeiiintf  ITS. 

the  two  last  shows  would  dinihtl^s  prove  a  great ,  will  thoroughly  ^ a  ,Lit  is  inquired  for,  an>  oue  in  whL  gJ^ 

treat  in  caec  the  (ialashieU  .Show  eliould  be  it  for  the  chan™  ^  it  thrives  woul.l  take  the  trouble  of  givi^ 

rather  too  early  ..  I  .f  P"^  “.‘^7  following  part^^^^ 

I  think  the  following  list  inolndca  the  cream  they  may  easily  Ik  liftol  w  ith  >«  >*.  using  such  Vague  terms  as  sandy  lomn,liea.Ta< 

of  all  the  classes,  taking  in  the  new  sorts  of  and  so  planto,!  without  filing  a  check  freeSoil.  moUt  loam,  and  thelie.  itisdeirS 


a  plant  is  inquired  for,  anyone  in  whose  gvii« 
it  thrives  would  take  the  trouble  of  giving  U» 
following  particulars,  viz.  Soil:  Insteaii  (4 
using  such  vague  terms  as  sandy  loam,  heavjui^ 


1833.  which  have  boon  fully  proved.  The  1884  ;  Thousaiuls  of  ours  are  auniially  treate<l  in 
.V.  w  .  /  .. _ l _  _  _ 1  . 1 .  _ 


this  moist  loam,  and  the  like,  it  is  deinbfc 


arieties,  many,  I  lielieve,  of  great  merit,  have  manner,  and  we  always  find  tliem  more  satis 


to  state  the  geological  stratum  on  which  t)M 
garden  lies  ;  or  at  least  mention  carefnlhr,'| 


yet  to  IK  seen  and  judgment  paused  upon  them,  j  factory  tliana^  knd  as  aocirately  as  possible,  the 


Snow  Pansies. -0«rt.Se//s  (shadra  ot  mue,  i  .^;ie^g.''zinnias;  Asters,  and  all  .““'y  I***! 

purple,  mulberry,  Ac.  :  Alexander  \\  att.  Blue  ;  ®  nu  well  as  Hinvle  Dahlias  mav  limey,  ferruginoui.  or 

Stone,  Cyprus,  Crossbill  Gem,  David  AVIalcolm,  |  a  a^iid  it  is  a  gooJl  l^osse^mg  any  specUl  characteristic;  and,  3 

dohn  Ormiston.  J.  P.  Barbour.  Lord  Minto,  I  ^  the  plant  is  not  growm  in  the  natural  soU.  »uv 

Mauve  Queen,  Ormsa,  P.  W.  Sime,  Peter  Lyle,  |  ..a  a  laver  oiPnIoss  aro’und  »Hxture  that  has  been  used.— (2),  Lomiity 

VI-..  T  _ Psafsa..  rvaofa  «.,nnv  Park  !  t«rn  them  out,  and  bind  a  la>  er  ol  Moss  aiouna  xy,  •  .  i„ol„rle  iinv  nnfiod.  nf  elim.tii  - 


Mauve  Queen,  Ormsa.  P.  W.  Sime,  Peter  Lyle.  |  the  mixture  that  has  been  used. -(2),  Wi.. 

Kev.  J.  Morrison,  Sir  Peter  Coats,  Sunny  Park  i  J  J  ’  ,  should  iL*  plunged  in  "  should  include  any  notice  of  dim»k. 

Kiyal.-ird.te  Self.:  Alpha,  Fkg  of  Tr«™,  (3). -dspecl  nmf  A-flmi/ioj. .-  Not  only  wht^i 

Mrs.  Ca.ltow.  Mrs  Dobbio  Mm.  they  may  be  lifted  by-and-bye  an.l  droppcnl  into  lias  a  north,  south,  east,  or 

dennv  Anderson.  Mrs  Turnbull,  Snow'ball.—  y,  _  ‘'U»  oiien  exposure,  or  shaded  by 


Jenny  Anderson,  Mrs  Turnbull,  Snow’l] 


Yellow  Self,:  Cloth  of  Gold.  G.  M-Millan.  G.  J  ^  J-oeu  .pooo 

Rudd,  Golden  Circle,  Goiner,  requires  great  care,  especially  when 

MU,  Lizsie  Stewart,  Ophir  y\  .  Cro^  l-ekn  under  vines,  or  in  wai  - 

Zama.-IKAde  Groiimfs  •  Captain  hpews  Janet  . 

Lees,  Jenny  Grieve,  Mim  Jessie  Foot,  Miss  -o-t,  the  tissue 


o;r:aralltI2oftliKte^^^^^^^^^^  localc™Unce;-ifpl^onthelMd;or- 

requires  great  care,  especially  w  hen  they  have  -^wmk._^a„d^^m,y  oth^_part^^^^^ 


iK^n  under  vines,  or  in  warn  houses,  ks  then  W 

the  leaves  are  thin,  and  any  sudden  transition  3  o»  »,  «  .,y  fa*  has  su^ded  m 


Barr;  Miss  hitolue.  Maggie.  Mrs.  James  Millar,  tion  to  the  point ;  but  he  omits  his 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Paul,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  colouration  (unknown  to  some  readem)  and  aspect,  beu 

Tickler. -}>How  Grounds.^  Amy,  D.  DalglUh,  „ a  few  ,lavs^^^  iSrtT“ t/"*^  U Z.  t ‘*fl**‘ 

Sir  W.  Collins,  W.  f^y*  ‘  obscrvcl  Alpine  plants  in  their  native  bate 

mured  to  the  change,  lo  oxiose  thmgs  all  at  .  ..  1  .  .,v,.  .  „ 


ing  Anemone  alpina  and  sulphurea,  is  infonni- 
tion  to  the  point ;  but  he  omits  hU  localhj 


Robertson,  Lady  Walden,  Muster  Ord,  Ilolicrt 
Burns,  Robert  Pollock,  Sir  W.  Collins,  W. 
Martin,  W.  Robin. 


F.vvcy  PANS1F..S  (all  colours).— A.  MacMillan,  aiiferent,  and  it  often  occurs  that  pi 
B.  K.  Bliss,  Bob  Montgomery,  Craigforth,  about  or  damaged  immediately 

ArrnaQ  FlanffOr  RvAlvtl  Kmi’fta  Kfl.rl  _ 1  xI-_a  aI _ _ _ 


observed  Alpine  plants  in  their  native  habr.> 
cannot  fail  to  have  reii.arked  what  a  raj , 


Catherine  Agnes,  Danger,  Evelyn  Bruce,  F^rl  ^^ved,  that  they"  are  long  in  recovering:  u.ese  naruy  snoj^i.  wc.. 

of  BcacoiialicEl,  F.  W.  Leland.  Geo.  Wyness,  Sarde  ling  off  shoild  be  a  very  gradual  proco^,  m  a  groat  variety  of  «,ib  and  situation* ;  to 
Gold-digger,  John  Stewart,  J.  B.  Downie,  Jane  thifirst  beginning  lighti  should  only  lie  P'f?*®.  “rturaUy  fMtidious  as.1  M 

A.  Martin.  James  Doblne.J.  Grieve,  J.  Garilner,  withdrawn  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  only  cult,  and  it  is  about  some  of  th^  I  am  s^- 
L-uiy  Falmouth,  L.  V.  Heathcote  May  Tate,  w-hen  the  weatlier  is  favourable,  as  though  plenty  J"  For  the  proses  1 

Miss  Bliss,  MissJ.  Orkney,  Miss  Ueevo,  Mrs.  of  air  is  desirable,  that  can  bo  given  by  tilting  tlie  follow  mg  i^pigeha  mtnhsJw. 

Barrie,  Mrs.  Birkmyre,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Mrs.  them  behind,  which  lots  aw^  the  heateil  atino-  ««<•  to  thnve  m  the  nch  woods  of  \iigm 
E.  H.  Wooil,  Mrs.  Findlay.  Mrs.  Forrester,  sphere  withii.  and  breaks  olf  the  wind.  Where  therefore  leaf  mould  inll  prolabl^^  ^ 
Mrs.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  McKenzie.  Mrs.  Jas.  there  U  not  much  glass  convenience  great  shifts  constituent  of  the  sod  ;  but  I  do  not  kso.m 
(kicker,  Mrs.  Jamieson.  Mrs.  John  Stewart,  have  to  he  made,  and  many  have  to  kUiul  their  geological  formation  of  Vii^ia.  sor 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Miller,  Mrs.  McTaggart,  Mrs.  pUnts  out  abroad,  or  in  temporary  structures,  l-e-it  is  always  nani«l  for  this  plant,  «  nj‘ 
Scott  Plummer.  Mrs.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Wm.  ^  ^ich  should  lio  placed  in  very  ahcltererl  posi-  geueraUy  flonrmh  on  nest 

•Stewart.  Mrs  .Storrie.  Mis  T  NDClomb  Per-  tions,  «  keen  wind  docs  quite  as  much  harm  as 


re  is  a  great  mistake,  as  tho  conditions  are  so  e*"""-  w  nave  re.naraea  wnai  .  eee 

rcrent,  ana  it  often  iicoura  that  planU  get  so  »'*«'“  ?'*““««  ■"  or  position  «ens 

t  about  or  damaged  immediately  aftorTreing  ">•  extinction  of  a  ptat 


Doubtless  many  of  these  hardy  subjects  thnv« 


a  groat  variety  of  soib  and  sitnatiorui :  bti 
oice  plants  are  naturally  fastidious  and  dilS 


when  the  w'eatlier  is  favourable,  as  though  plenty 


Miss  Bliss,  Miss  J.  Orkney,  Miss  Reeve,  Mrs.  is  desirable,  that  can  be  given  by  tilting 


Barrie,  Mrs.  Birkmyre,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Mrs.  ^bem  behind,  which  lets  aw'ay  the  heated  atmo- 
E.  H.  Wood,  Mrs.  Findlay,  Mrs.  Forrester,  gphere  within,  and  breaks  o(f  the  wind.  Where 
Mrs.  Goochvin,  Mrs.  McKenzie,  Mra.  Jas.  there  is  not  much  glass  convenience  great  shifts 
(Jocker,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  John  Stewart,  have  to  be  made,  and  many  have  to  stand  their 


Stew'art,  Mrs.  Storrie,  Mrs.  T.  M ‘Comb,  Per-  tjo^g^  ag  keen  wrind  does  (jui 
fection,  Prizetaker,  R.  Dunlop,  Rev.  J.  Graham,  gjjgbt  frost.  Turf  pits  are  vi 
R.  K.  Mitchell,  R.  Cow'an,  R.  Goodw'in,  Rinjj-  ^0  (luickly  made  by  cutting 

leader,  Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Thos.  Grainger,  M  p . 

Dickson,  W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  Storrie,  W 
Windle. 

Barton  on- Trent.  William  Walters. 


these  much  may  he  done,  os  jilants  may  be  ,, 

-a _ 1  -nr;!-!.  cKi.4^4-.a..a  vai.M’ 


ite  as  much  harm  OS  account  says  “  plant  m  shade 

erv  handv  and  mav  "  ’  another,  “  sheltered  on  the  sum 

sods  9  inches  o?  ^  rockwork  but  I  have  always  faiW- 

I  the  one  on'^the  otLr,  and  with  has  sometimes  gnmv^i 

afl  iJanta  mav  ho  Rosa  berbenfolia,  from  north  a 

1  with  ahuttere  or  I’ereia  and  deserts  of  Cliincae  Tartaiy.  uni 


stood  in  them  and  covered  with  shutters  or  *  er»i.  am.  ueseres  oi  x-ii.nese  ^1x0^.  ja.  w- 

. . . . .  mats.  When  first  brought  out  of  houses,  the  “j®  pl"«*noar  Amadan ;  stothu  h 

plants  should  have  a  few  pieces  of  evergreen.  ■» '•  h.cl.  it  grews  m  »lt.  Itthnves^ 

- Lch  as  Fir  or  Laurel  branchoa.  laid  over  them.  “>»•>■  I<«m  of  the  upner  oohte..^ 

Beddintz  nlanta  -  The  time  has  now  just  to  break  the  light  and  sift  the  fresh  air,  Pl«u‘y  “f  lime;  it  stnkes  easih,  * 

‘;n  after  which  the  leav^  will  be  able  to  bear  full  ufter  growmg  to  a  certain  point,  appsreiit)  1 


ar;:^;™ ;;i.en  ev^yone  wUl  be  preparing  for  aftor  which  the  leaves  will  be  able  to  bear  full  riedUrtL^lcavts  b^ln  shrii’S: 
beiUling.  and  the  liardoning  off  and  getting  re^y  branches  die  away.  Stembergia  lutca :  1  km 

the  great  number  of  plante  that  are  now  required  Smgle  Dafifoems  turning'  double.  It  tried  this  repeatedly  in  ditlerent  soils  »>' 
in  most  places  wdll  be  demanding  the  utmost  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  situations,  and  always  failed;  but  ifanvowte 
attoutiou,  as  all  will  have  to  be  ixissed  through  valuable  assistance  I  have  received  through  garden  the  al>ove  plants  are  sulWBfcl’' 

hand  so  as  to  be  fit  in  a  week  or  two  for  bring-  ,  Oarpenino  Illustrated  in  my  mvestigation  of  established  would  give  tlie  particulars  namei. 
ing  out  in  the  open.  Late  as  it  is,  there  are  ,  this  subject.  In  reply  to  a  question  I  sent,  jt  would  greatly  oblige  — H  C 
many  things  that  may  yet  be  struck  or  j  which  was  published  in  the  paper  about  six  a  J  b  •  •  • 

raised  and  prepared  quite  soon  enough  for  j  weeks  ago,  I  have  received  about  twenty  letters,  Orohis  mascula, maoulata, and  mano 
planting,  as  none  of  the  more  tender  subjects  '  many  of  them  of  great  interest,  and  as  I  have  — Have  not  your  correspondents  confounded  thf 
are  not  safe  out  till  the  first  or  second  week  in  ;  acknowledged  all  of  them  privately,  I  take  this  aliove?  I  have  never  found  inaculata  in  flowi: 
June,  and  as  most  of  these  grow  very  hist,  when  opfmrtunity  of  recording  my  CTatitudo  to  the  before  the  end  of  May,  and  it  is  never  rwo- 
under  favourable  conditions,  good-sized  plants  journal.  It  cannot  bo  too  w'idely  known  that  coloured  or  purple,  being  a  wliite  ground  vith 
>14.  £rnf.  hv  that  timfl.  All  that  is  necessary  1  the  (iiiestion  U  one  of  some  imnortauce  to  the  lilac  veinings  and  blotches.  The  rose  oGlourel 


under  favourable  conditions,  good-sized  plants  journal 
may  be  got  by  that  time.  All  that  is  necessary  the  ([lie 
to  get  the  cuttings  to  strike  quickly  is  a  good  science 
brisk  heat  (that  from  a  well-made  dung  bed  the  nal 


It  cannot  bo  too 


time.  All  that  is  necessary  the  (iiiestion  U  one  of  some  imimrtauce  to  the  lilac  veinings  and  blotches.  The  rose  oGlourel 
to  strike  quickly  is  a  good  science  of  vegetable  physiolo^  and  especially  to  Orchis  which  resembles  it  in  shajic  is  Orchi* 
om  a  well-made  dung  bed  the  natural  history  of  the  Daffodil,  It  is  said  pyramidalis.  Orchis  mascula  I  have  nwer  been 


lH*ing  perhaps  the  best  at  this  season),  as  in  a  by  Ixitanists  to  l>e highly  improbable  that  single-  able  to  find  without  spots  on  the  loave^ 
frame  with  nice  sweet  fermenting  material  flowered  bulbs  of  the  wild  Datlbdil  (Narcissus  Ixith  it  and  mario  vary  considerably  in 


under  thore  is  always  a  g/luTtl  moiaturel  pseudo  narcissus  veras)  will  produce  in  coloiur  of  the  flowers.  I  have  named  all 

rising,  and  wit©ith^Zed»4;i4\!‘®iO^  Mjl^n  double  flowers  of  a  larger  varies  fipm  “•^pwhy!^  English  Botony.”  tot  tsu- 

tings  never  flag,  but  go  rightNif  l^d  mA,Orere  is  much  evidence  to  slWwJiMttliabhaLnW  JafiVjy  many  people  are  not  M  wj 

root  at  once,  t’oleus,  Iresine,  Alternanthero^  '  does  occur,  and  the  more  evidenee]  ^Iw^om  ^ajw^gfi  large  nnniber  of  distinct  specie.'  ol 
Vcrhfiias,  Agemtums,  Lol>clia.s,  Heliotrope,  and  collected  on  the  subject  the  bfeUbKTbr^lhe''‘Eng!l^bVtltt^  In  this  part  of  Suffolk  tlutt 
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many  varieties.  There  are  about  ton  in  iny 
1  grounds. — A.  B.  T.,  Efv*t  Amjl'M. 

—  If  “  S.  A.  B.”  will  send  to  iny  address 
like  or  two  of  the  Orchis  he  mentions  in  May 
L4.<ue,  when  in  bloom,  I  will  tell  him  its 
ne-t  njim  ?,  as  I  suspect,  from  his  description 
Miot  <).  inti'Milata,  hut  a  still  more  uncommon 
Lies. — I.  It.  Sf.xk,  . 

lie  Lesser  Oelandine.— 1  have  been 
used  at  the  notices  in  Gardevino  iLLr.s- 
kTKU  about  this  bright  but  troublesome  little 
lering  weed.  A  lady  friend  of  mine  gave 
f»eni^  for  a  plant  of  it,  and  it  spread  and 
reased  so  rapidly  that  it  cost  her  twice  as 
ny  shillings  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  abounds  in 
le  of  our  southern  counties  and  in  the  Isle 
Wight.  It  is  worse  than  worthless,  except 
medical  purposes,  and  should  never  be 
nitted  into  the  Hower  ganlen. — W'ini’HMORE. 

dardinees  of  Niootiana  afiQnis.— This 
me  of  the  most  interesting  plants  of  recent 
nxiuction.  Its  pure  white  blossoms,  opening 
.ards  evening,  and  its  great  fragrance  render- 
it  a  general  favounte  ;  but  there  is  one 
lit  about  it,  and  that  is  its  companitive 
dinesa,  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
t  it  ^tjuld  possess.  I  cut  down  one  of  my 
stock  last  year  ;  it  threw  out  fresh  foliage, 
I  is  ROW  a  large  ami  very  bushy  plant,  with 
nerous  flower-buds.  It  is  true  that  the 


inches  lietween  the  plants.  An  amateur  friend,  j 
I  fond  of  seedling  raising,  had  a  lied  made  in  one  i 
corner  over  the  hot  water  ])i{)es  in  his  green-  ' 
house,  this  he  filled  with  sand,  and  in  the  sand 
jxits  and  pans  for  secillings  and  cuttings  are 
plungetl.  He  is  very  successful  indeed  u’ith  the 
raising  of  them. — J.  I).  K. 

1  l.">or».  -Narcissi  bulbs. — As  yours  do  not 
bloom  well,  it  M’ould  l>e  better  to  lift  them  ami 
replant  in  rich  deep  sandy  soil.  They  will 
flower  better  the  second  and  third  year  than  ^ 

I  they  do  the  first ;  ami  may  remain  in  the  same 
I  place  for  four  or  five  years.  The  bo.st  time  to 
lift  them  is  in  July  or  August,  when  the  leaves 
are  quite  dead.  They  may  be  transplanted  at , 
,  once,  as  they  are  not  improved  by  being  loft  out 
of  the  ground. — tl.  I).  K.  , 


WATKIl  LILIKS. 

Floatino  on  the  still  water  of  a  quiet  lake 
or  liend  of  some  gently  flowing  river,  far  away 
}  from  the  bu.sy  town,  we  may  reasonably  hoiie  to 
meet  wnth  the  fairest  of  our  native  plants,  the 
white  Water  Lily  ;  and  under  the  spun  of  some 
fine  glass  house,  as  at  Chatsworth  or  Kew,  we 
naturally  look  for  examples  of  foreign  aquatics 
to  lie  representeil,  amongst  others,  by  crimson 
I  and  blue  and  white  Nymphoeas,  as  luxuriant 
it  may  be  under  such  artificial  conditions  as  in 


Three  varieties  of  Nymphoea  now  flourish  at 
the  Brereton  Colliery — the  first  attempt  having 
been  ma^le  w’ith  the  beautiful  hybrid  raised  by 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  by  crossing  N.  rubra  and 
N.  Lotus  (the  Sacred  Lily  of  the  Nile),  which 
flowered  at  Chatsworth  for  the  first  time  in 
1851,  and  was  named  by  him  N.  Devoniensis. 
Seeds  or  seedlings  of  this  were  accidentally 
conveyed  amongst  some  plants  of  Victoria 
llegia  to  the  gardens  at  Hawksyard  Park, 
ami  were  supposed  for  some  time  to  have 
originated  there  in  the  tanks,  in  conse(juence 
of  which  the  splendid  new  Water  Lily  was 
locally  named  in  honour  of  the  proprietor,  who 
generously  gave  some  plants  of  it  for  trial  in  the 
neighbouring  colliery  tank.  It  was  evidently  a 
matter  of  regret  to  the  caretaker  to  have  to 
infonn  his  visitors  that  a  new  name  had  Ijeen 
substituted  for  the  original.  There  was  no  nee<l 
to  inquire  how  the  venture  had  prospered,  for 
on  the  18th  of  April,  in  spite  of  the  late  spell  of 
bitterly  cold  weather,  with  sharp  night  frosts, 
following  a  remarkably  mild  winter,  the  tank 
was  covered  not  only  with  leaves  in  luxuriant 
grouiih,  but  with  numerous  buds  as  w'ell,  in 
every  stage  of  development,  while  one  expandeil 
crimson  flower,  even  at  that  early  date,  served 
to  show  what  the  summer  bloom  w*ould  be. 
When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  crimson  variety 
had  been  fairly  established,  plants  of  a  large 
white  kind — presumably  the  form  of  N.  Lotus 


1U93. —  Wallflowers. — Generally  speak- 
g  they  last  about  three  or  four  years,  lasting 
“pr  in  light  soils  than  in  heavy  moisture- 
>luing  ones.  The  liest  way  is  to  sow  a  few 
every  spring,  and  these  will  come  along 


nter  has  lieen  a  mild  one,  ami  that  would  tropical  waters.  But  the  last  place  where  we 
rily  have  afforded  a  sufficient  test  ;  but  the  might  expect  to  find  well-grown  and  finely- 
morning  frosts  that  have  done  so  much  blooming  siiecimens  of  tropical  Water  Lilies  is, 
mage  have  left  it  uninjured,  and  it  is  now  surely,  in  an  ojien  tank,  connected  with  the 
>king  quite  green  and  fresh-looking.  I  think,  works  of  a  Staffordshire  colliery.  It  is  quite 
erefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  f  lirly  hanly.  true  that  Ixith  Indian  and  .African  water  plants, 

and  even  the  grand  Victoria  Regia,  have  been 
occasionally  grown  in  out-of-door  positions 
during  the  summer,  where  heat  from  some 
manufactory  can  be  utilised  to  keep  the  water 
of  an  ornamental  tank  at  a  high  temperature — 

_ ^  ®  notable  example  lieing  the  pond  which  used  to 

repliuri  tho^’thar  we^  out."'  In  any  "c^  probably  still  is,  heated  by  waste  steam 

plants  are  l)eat,  jnelding  larger  flowers,  Beaufoy  s  garden  at  South  Lambeth  ;  but 

ang  St  their  best  the  second  year,  and  after  such  heate<l  ponds  are  usually  to  be  found 
St  Jeolining in  quality.— J.  C.  B.  gardens  whore  expense  is  no  object,  and 

V  1  .  ,  1  .  r  where  properly  trained  gardeners  are  em- 

--\ou  arc  likely  to  have  a  gooilahow  of  ployed.  It  ia  surely  sugMstive,  then,  to  learn 

I  that  for  a  period  of  Airty  years,  under  the 
lOTp  you  Will  get  I  charge  of  a  single  caretaker,  w'ho  is  not  a  pro- 

js  »  f  I  fesaed  gardener,  but  manager  of  the  engine,  a 

seeds  annually.  Sow  the  ,  exposed  to  the  blackest  of  smoko  pouring 
out  from  the  ever-reeking  chimney  of  the 
^  tune  to  plant  them,  m  j  colliery  works,  and  possessing  the  single 
,  Hhere  they  arc  to  flower.— J.  D.  L.  j  advantage  of  a  continuous  flow  of  miling  water 
Raising’  Petunias  from  seeds,  to  keep  it  at  an  even  temperature,  should  every 
Thfy  are  very  easily  raised  in  a  hotbed.  Sow  summer  unfailingly  lie  made  beautiful  with 
in  a  light  comjxkst  of  loam  and  leaf  such  rare  and  richly-coloured  exotics.  At  a 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  euougl/l^ffb.gu*^8s-riiIt  aife  of  the  tank,  which  is  oblong 
may  be  pricke<l  out  in  pot8[^^^^6)ilibl,aa<b^  I^^Qome  30  feet  long  by  20  feet 

'“tuiua  are  vigorous  growing  plants,  and  wide,  witl<^e]^  of,  perhaps,  30  inches  ;  aliltt 
plenty  of  pot  room,  and,  if  they  are  contains,  Ixjsides  the  Water  Lilies,  a  large 
oat  in  the  open  ground,  a  space  of  18  number  of  goUl  and  silver  fish. 


known  as  N.  dentata,  judging  by  the  leaf  alone 
I  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  species  with  smooth 
bright  green  leaves,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
I  N.  gigantea  of  Australian  waters — were  adde<l, 
and  now  share  with  espial  vigour  the  advan- 
i  tages  presento4l  by  the  colliery  tank.  These 
j  do  not  l>egin  to  bloom  until  June.  The  single 
i  crimson  flower  was  gathered,  and  was  ere  long 
j  transferred  with  a  leaf  or  two  to  one  of  the 
New  Munstead  l>owls,  a  form  of  vase  especially 
adapted  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
:  within  reach  of  Water  Lilies  of  any  kind  for 
I  cutting  during  the  season.  But  an  interesting 
^  conversation  on  the  management  of  the  plants 
I  during  winter  was  cut  short  by  the  signal  which 
I  summoned  the  Water  Lily  gardeners  to  the  more 
j  serious  duties  connected  with  the  pit.  As  far 
'  as  could  be  gathered,  however,  the  tubers  re¬ 
main  in  the  heated  water  of  the  tank  the  whole 
I  year  round  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  suffer 
any  injury  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Due  precaution  is  taken,  nevertheless,  to  keep 
up  a  stock  of  young  plants  to  replace  any 
vacancies  which  may  occur.  N.  Devoniensis 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  flnest  of  the  Water 
I  Lilies,  being  more  robust  in  constitution  than 
I  either  of  its  parents,  and  continuing  in  bloom 
I  from  April  to  October,  even  i^ithout  the  shelter 
of  glas^^'JiiUliel  ^i^^nt  cose,  while  in  size  and 
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it  to  learn  that  this  fact  was  acculentally  dis- 
covered  in  the  case  of  N.  gigantea— the  tincst 
of  tlie  blue  species — in  the  early  days  of  its  in¬ 
troduction,  by  the  overturning  of  a  pot  contain¬ 
ing  some  tubers,  which  by  this  means  found 
tlieir  way  to  the  l>ottoin.  'fheso  had  again  and 
again  dis.ipiiointed  the  cultivator  by  refusing  to 
<lo  more  than  appear  to  start,  and  then  dwindle 
away  without  coming  to  perfection.  Shortly 
after  the  u])set  some  small  leaves  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  tank  attracted  his  attention,  and 
prompted  inquiries  ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  luxu¬ 
rious  growth  and  flower  proved  tlie  impn*tance 
of  the  discovery  that  to  succeed  with  this  Water 
Lily  the  tubes  must  be  planted  l>elow  the  reach 
of  the  action  of  light.  Tlie  water  in  which 
these  tropical  Water  Lilies  grow  refjuires  to  lai 
kept  at  a  tem|icrature  of  from  70  to  80  degrees, 
the  main  iioint,  apparently,  in  their  out-of-d<x>r 
cultui*e. 

It  might  1x5  supposed  that  a  Lily-growing 
mania  would  liuve  taken  possession  of  others 
within  reach  of  similar  capa(>ilities  ;  but,  though 
there  are  other  colliery  tanks  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhofxl,  there  are  no  more  Lilies.  Tliis 
record  of  their  existence  under  unexpecteil  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  therefore  1x5  suggestive  to 
some  who  have  opjxirtunities  of  the  kiml  at 
their  disixisal,  but  to  whom  it  has  never  oc- 
curi’eil  to  put  them  to  practical  use  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  interesting  branch  of  tropi¬ 
cal  gardening. — L.  K.  1). 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


SEASOXALLE  NOTES. 

Hauuksint.  off  BEDDiNt;  PLANTS. — Those 
who  have  cold  frames  at  command  will  ex- 
])eriencc  but  little  difficulty  in  this  matter,  as 
the  light  can  be  run  on  in  bad  weather,  and  the 
plants  be  fully  exposed  on  all  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities.  (feraniums.  Petunias,  Verlxmas,  Paris 
Daisies,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  and  all  the 
hanlier  sections,  should  get  the  Iwnefit  of  every 
balmy  breeze,  gentle  shower,  and  warm  sun. 
Leave  on  a  chink  of  air  at  night,  and  if  there  is 
danger  of  frost  lay  a  mat  on  the  glass.  This 
will  guarantee  them  against  injury,  and  will 
render  them  very  strong  and  sturdy.  Coleus, 
Iresines,  Alteruantheras,  and  other  tender 
subjects  ought  all  to  l)e  in  frames,  as,  although 
they  may  not  1x5  so  much  ex|K)sed  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  every  opportunity  should  Ixs  taken  to 
accustom  them  to  the  ordinary  outside  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Many  place  their  plants  under  trees, 
but,  when  such  shelter  is  made  use  of,  a  position 
where  no  cutting  winds  are  to  be  found  sliould 
1)6  chosen.  Verlienas  and  Calceolarias  are 
about  the  hardiest  of  summer  bedders,  and  they 
shouhl  go  into  their  quarters  quite  by  the  end 
of  May,  as  the  immunity  from  the  disease  to 
which  L^th  are  liable  much  de|)end3  upon  their 
getting  good  root  hold  by  the  time  hot  weather 
arrives. 

Zonal  Geraniums. — It  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  take  a  few  cuttings  at  this  time  of  year,  as 
by  so  doing  one  is  guai-antced  against  losing  any 
good  kind,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
the  stock  is  short,  and  propagation  is  deferred 
until  late  summer.  There  arc  many  a^lvantages 
attending  the  insertion  of  Geranium  cuttings  in 
spring,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  a  good 
supply  ot  good  plants  in  |X)ts  are  coming  along 
through  the  summer,  w'hich  may  he  utilised  for 
winter  or  spring  flowering,  and  which,  in  any 
ease,  make  fine  specimens  for  planting  out 
iuiother  ye.ar.  Each  cutting  should  be  inserted 
in  a  small  }x>t  in  sandy  soil,  and  1x5  stood  in  a 
sunny,  airy  situation,  giving  but  little  water, 
a  sprinkling  of  the  soil  now  and  then  being 
enough,  just  sufficient,  indeed,  to  keep  them 
from  flagging.  Where  plants  have  l>een  lifted 
in  autumn  from  the  open  ground  it  will  always 
lx*  possible  to  take  a  cutting  or  two  from  each 
one  without  diminishing  its  decorative  value  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  and  if  those  are  shifted 
along  as  they  need  it,  keeping  them  under  glass 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  then 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  free  exposure  in  a 
sunny  place  until  mid-September,  they  will 
make  compact,  short-jointed  specimens  that  will 
bloom  well  in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
in  winter  or  in  early  spring,  M6c^<^g  to  ‘  * 
kinds,  and  if 

they  will  form  large  hand.'X)mc5peciraenH^^^ 
ensuing  summer.  The  great  point  in  (ioranium 
culture  is  to  1x5  oontinuoiHly  putting  in  cuttings, 


as  this  gives  a  stock  of  plants  of  varying  sizes, 
and  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

Winter  flowering  tlants.  —  Those  who 
are  wishful  of  having  a  gay  glass-house  in 
winter  must  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
think  of  what  they  arc  going  to  grow  for  that 
purpose,  and  cither  propagate  or  purchase  at 
once.  Spring — not  late  summer  or  autumn— is 
the  time  to  tliink  of  winter,  for  the  early  start¬ 
ing  of  the  plants  into  growth  is  the  only  means 
of  enabling  them  to  }X5rfcct  tliemselves  by  the 
late  autumn  months.  Cuttings  of  winter- 
flowering  Tropicolums  should  1x5  put  in  at  once. 
Zonal  Geraniums  intended  for  winter  bloom 
should  be  selected  with  a  view  of  giving  them 
the  special  treatment  tlicy  need  ;  and  those  w'ho 
have  not  raiscMl  such  things  as  I*rimulas, 
Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias,  will  have  to  procure 
small  plants  of  them,  as  although  seed  sown  now 
will  give  goixl  plants  for  spring  flow’ering,  for 
early  winter  they  should  now  Ik5  coming  into 
small  pots.  It  is,  however,  in  any  ca.se  too  late 
to  sow  Cyclamens,  which  should  Ik)  nice  buU>s, 
of  the  size  of  a  nut,  or  they  will  not  bear  in 
the  coming  season  under  ortl inary  management. 
Strong  bulbs  potted  at  once  should  yiehi  plenty 
of  blooms  at  Christmas,  and  Primulas  having 
now  some  three  or  four  leaves  w’ould,  fairly 
treatoil,  make  a  show  early  in  Decemlxsr. 
Cinerarias  similarly  forw'ard  w'ill  in  ordinary 
greenhouse  tcmiX5rature  lx5gin  to  bloom  in 
February  or  March.  At  bedding  out  time  a 
few  plants  of  Heliotrope  and  LoWlia  should 
1x5  kept  back  to  grow  on  in  ix)ts.  If  they  arc 
well  attendetl  to  they  will  flower  in  Novemlxsr 
and  almost  up  to  Christmas.  The  Heliotropes 
should  1x5  8t45ppcd  now',  and  then  not  allowing 
them  to  bloom  until  September,  ami  thus 
treated  they  will  1x5  well  set  with  flow’ers  at 
housing  time.  Lolxdijvs  should  l)e  clipped  over 
closely  alx>ut  the  midille  of  August,  and  then 
they  W'ill  be  covered  with  bloom  in  early  w'inter. 
Another  goo«l  plant  for  early  winter  bloom  is 
Cuphea  platycentra  (the  Cigar  plant),  but  this 
may  be  planted  out  for  the  summer  and  lifto<l  in 
Septemlx5r,  as,  making  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  it 
does  not  in  the  least  suffer  by  the  removal,  and 
it  has  a  firmer  appearance.  Grow'u  in  the  open 
ground,  Chrysantnemums  must,  of  course,  not 
1x5  forgotten  ;  they  should  at  once  be  got  into 
small  pots,  and  gradually  inove<l  to  the  open 


Treatment  of  i*l.4Nts  after  flowering. — 
Impiirics  are  so  often  made  in  Gardening,  upon 
this  subject  that  the  following  hints  may  prove 
serviceable  at  this  season,  w'hen  many  plants 
grown  under  glass  will  1x5  going  out  of  bloom. 
Camellias  should  l)e  encouraged  to  make  an  early 
and  free  grow'th  by  syringing  freely  on  hot  days, 
shading  ^om  hot  sun.  Azaleas  should  have  the 
seed  po<ls  picked  off,  and  W'hen  the  young 
growths  are  an  inch  long  they  may,  where 
needful,  be  shifteil.  Bulbs  should  l)e  place<l 
in  some  sheltered  place  and  w'atcred  till  the 
foliage  decays.  Cyclamens  are  lH5st  under 
cover,  giving  plenty  of  air,  and  watering  only 
w  hen  dry.  Primulas  should  be  kept  in  a  sunny 
airy  place,  giving  just  enough  w'ater  to  pre¬ 
vent  flagging,  but  never  w'etting  the  foliage. 
CoronUlas  and  Cytisus  should  be  prune<i  back 
rather  hard,  kept  rather  dry  until  fresh  shoots 
form,  and  when  these  are  2  inches  long  they  may 
be  shifted,  butonly  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
otherw'ise  a  top-dressing  of  some  concentrated 
manure  will  suffice  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  w'ise 
to  be  too  hasty  in  repotting ;  harm  is  often 
tlicreby  done,  and  vigour  can  now'adays  bo 
more  easily  sustained  than  W'hen  concentrated 
manorial  stimulants  were  but  little  know'ii.  From 
my  own  experience,  I  can  safely  recommend 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  for  top-dressing  greenhouse 
plants  generally.  It  seems  to  part  with  its 
strength  just  al^ut  as  quickly  as  the  |dant  can 
utilise  it,  and  is  safe.  Dielytras,  Deutzias, 
Spira5as,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azalea  mollis, 
and  other  hardy  flowers  W’hich  have  been  forced, 
should  not  go  into  the  o^n  air  until  the  first 
w’eck  in  J  one,  otherw’ise  tney  get  so  chilletl  as 
to  lie  of  but  little  use  for  the  following  year. 
There  is  no  need  to  frame  Deutzias,  as  is  often 
done ;  let  them  have  jdenty  of  light  and  air. 
and  )>lenty  of  w'ater,  lx>th  now  and  all  through 
the  summer,  and  they  w’ill  bloom  freely  fropi  all 
~  0  old  spurs.  In  the  summer  plunge  the  pots 
a  sunny  placo,  and  w  ateyi^iiVa&RS'k'n  wit)V 
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Paeslon-flowerfor  greenhouse. -L- 
arc  many  kinds  of  Passion  flowers,  bat  Pa&if o 
princeps  is  one  of  the  best.  It  grows  aiL : 
in  a  low’,  span-roofed  house,  the  temperatun 
which  is  from  GO  degrees  to  65  degrees.  I;j 
now’  in  an  18-inch  pot  in  fibry  loam. 
January  lost  I  cut  it  back  within  3  feet  of 
pot,  which  it  requires  whenever  it  gets 
thick,  and  in  less  than  four  months  it  na'i  ->  | 
pletely  covered  the  roof,  which  is  15  feet  li} 
:eet.  It  then  stopix-xl  growing  and  begw 
pixxluce  lx*autiful  long,  ilroopiiig  clusUn 
scarlet  and  w’hite  flow’ers,  measuring  from 
feet  to  2  feet  in  length.  It  seems  to  flowr 
almost  every  joint ;  I  have  counted  asmi!i\ 
thirty-nine  clusters  hanging  on  the  jilint 
once.  It  commenced  to  flower  with  me  eirl} 
April,  and  has  continued  ever  since,  ami  vv 
gay  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  plant  t 
requires  but  very  little  attention  after  it  ii 
made  its  growth  in  the  spring.  I  never  syr 
it,  and  yet  it  keeps  in  perfect  health  and 
free  from  insects.  It  is  easily  propagitfij 
almost  any  piece,  indeed,  inserted  in  sandy  i.. 
will  take  root,  but  still  it  is  Itest  to  make' 
young  wood  into  cuttings  in  spring,  insert 
and  place  them  in  the  »ime  temperatnre  as  t 
in  W’hich  the  plant  is  growing.  We  fin.i  :l 
llowoi-s  of  this  plant  v'aluahle  for  table  dew 
tion.  Passiflora  ctlule  is  also  a  very  senl'i  . 
plant,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  o: 
flowers,  but  for  its  etlible  fruit. — B.  C. 
11500.— Oenisteis  and  Deutzias 


Genista  should  have  the  flowering  shoiib 
l>ack  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  tbeif  1- 


Some  jx‘r8ons  take  a  pair  of  box  shears,  and 
the  plants  to  a  round  hca<l.  A  large  porti<c 
the  ohl  wood  of  the  Deutzia  gracilis  ooghtt-  IB 
cut  out  to  allow’  the  young  wootl  to  grow  fm® 
I'he  plants  should  be  kept  in  the  grei'Dlx* 
well  exposecl  to  light  and  air  tmtil  they 
made  their  w  ood,  W’heu  they  may  be  pUofc»l  'J«*j 
of  doors.— J.  D.  E. 


1 1492.— Camellia  buds  dropping 
say  nothing  alx)ut  the  treatment  of  the 
whether  they  are  placed  out  of  doors  is  tk 
summer,  or  are  kept  always  under  glass.  ■i 
the  buds  are  well  fonneel  in  the  late  autuits  .t 
W’inter  months,  any  sudden  change  will 
them  to  drop  off.  For  instance,  if  the 
have  been  out  of  doors  late  in  the  autcLt 
di-enched  w'itli  the  rains,  and  wet  with  thedtH 
then  are  placetl  in  a  dry,  airj'  greenhoux.  ti 
sudden  check  causes  the  buds  to  drop :  be:  I 
m.'iy  1x5  prevented  by  syringing  the  plaau-d^ 
and  thus  gradually  mure  them  to  lh«  ‘■'1 
atmosphere.  Buds  seldom  drop  wh«  -I 
Camellias  are  planted  out,  and  it  is  possililclii 
the  cause  may  be  insutticient  water ;  thevre^sJ 
a  considerable  supply,  and  the  pots  shoul'i  • 
well  drained.  They  also  like  a  cool  wd  ™ 
over  drj’  atmosphere.  A  close  warm  atw 
sphere  is  injurious. — J.  D.  E. 

11481.— Wateringr  Ferns  overh^- 

In  reply  to  “K.  W.  S.,*’  I  can  assure  him  tM 
to  water  Adiantums  overhead  is  one  o!  u 
w’orst  things  he  could  do,  and  this  is 
the  reason  w’hy  the  young  fronds  die.  Tc 
practice  w’ill  turn  the  older  fronds  brown, 
thoroughly  spoil  the  appearance  of  the«aj 
plant.  And  to  water  them  at  night  is  > 
plan.  They  have  the  right  temperaturt' 
\V.M.  C.  CaW’LEY. 

-  Maiden -hair  Ferns  should  never 

any  water  over  their  leaves,  as  it  will 
them  to  die  off  at  once.  Whenever  they  I 
dry,  W’ater  them  W’ell  at  the  i-oots,  anu 
then.— C.  P.  C. 

11433.— Bouvardias. —The  cause  of  «  i 
foliage  turning  brown  is  in  all  probability  da® 
deficient  root  action  and  want  of  suwtATO 
^uvardias  require  plenty  of  light  and  air  <  > 
tlirough  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  they  n^  v  » 
at  any  time  like  a  very  confined,  moistu^*^  ^  ^ 
atmosphere.  When  they  have  done  ^  i 
they  should  be  pruned  b^k  rather  harl  atw  i; 
kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots,  until  tT«  ^ 
shoots  form.  When  these  are  about  an  m^n  i 
length  shake  away  all  the  old  soil  and  ror®  ' 
pots  just  about  large  enough  to  contain th^rv  , 
in  loam,  two  parts  leaf  mould,  one  j^arl «  > 

SY  of  silver  sand.  If  this  U  done  a  | 
b  th^can^  grown  along • 
giiiae)8^ing,  stopping  the  leading  ^ 


syringing  freely,  in  b'^t 
ehniiii^^  Wdni  hot  sun,  and  a<JiiiitUng 
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teen  thoiii  ilurarf  aud  stunly.  When  the  i>ot'i 
full  of  ruota  shift  into  large  pots,  which 
uUl  not  l>e  later  than  July.  During  the 
iirncf  ijrow  in  cold  frames  as  in  a  cool  green - 
i^c,  giving  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  ami 
r-.ling  a  little  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the 
hut  not  enough  to  cause  them  to  draw, 
im  the  middle  of  .Sopt€inl)er  no  more  ahaile 
»uM  be  given,  as  tlie  object  is  to  nurture  the 
Oil,  as  it  must  Ikj  remembered  that  the  Bou- 
^li.'\  is  is  a  hard-wooded  plant  and  the  shoots 
[uirv  a  great  tleal  of  air  to  ripen  them.  There 
lo  better  place  than  a  cohl  frame  for  them  in 
niiuT,  a-i  there  they  can  lie  fairly  exposetl  to 
night  air  when  Kalmy,  which  does  them  an 
rnciise  amount  of  good.  When  the  pots 
towanls  the  close  of  tlie  summer  or  in 
L  ima,  full  of  roots,  give  plenty  of  water,  and 
rmgc  twice  a  day  in  hot,  dry  weather.  A!x)ut 
s  cud  of  October  they  should  go  into  a  house 
lore  the  temperature  ranges  at  5.5  degrees 
rough  the  winter,  and  where  air  is  a^lmitted 
fine  days,  or  they  mvy  be  kept  in  an  ordinary 
aenhouse.— J.  C.  B. 

Azaleas  and  Gardenias.— Azaleas  make 
b.-st  in  a  niMst  and  w'arra  hothouse  tem{>era- 

GirdenuLS  will  not  succeed  in  a  house  entirely 
Hrndcnt  on  sun  he  it.  Thev  arc  hothouse  plants  and 
Hire  a  warji  tc  nperature  ail  the  yoir  round.— J,  D.  E. 
i»7>.-Sowlnw  Fern  seeds.— See  pa^o  9S  of  the 
iu-nt  volume.  It  is  better  not  to  sow  them  in  bottom 
►t.-J.  D.  E. 


although  the  plants  hloom  in  the  spring,  yet  ten.  Usual 
once  this  is  clipped  otf  there  is  an  end  of  work,  ^  small,  cut  ' 
so  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned.  Moreover,  |  these  com  me 
until  ill  some  half-dozen  years  after  planting  loss  being  tl 
the  edgings  have  become-  too  dense,  they  not  picturestpio 
only  want  no  farther  attention,  but  give  a  i  see  such  g« 
graceful  outline,  as  the  Grass  is  dwarf  and  free  of  beds,  gei 
in  growth.  Violets,  especially  strong  growing  crammed  ful 
kinds,  are  most  unfit  for  ganlcn  eilgings.  Few  it  need  hard 
w’ouhl  think  of  recommending  them  ;  fewer  still  nal  rule  in 
woiil  1  think  of  using  them.  Without  doubt !  gardens,  an 
the  best  of  all  dead  edgings  are  those  made  of  •  know  how*  1 
stout  plain  tiles  or  of  speciMly  mode  bricks.  I !  when  to  sto] 
prefer  hard  white  bricks  ma<le  12  inches  in  '  the  place  loc 
length,  2^  inches  broad  at  the  base,  and  bevelleil  other  hand, 
in  on  one  side  only— the  path  siile,  to  a  roundeil  planting,  th 
top  edge  of  \\  inches.  Thes<*  should  lie  set  too  evident. 
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EDGINGS  FOR  GARDEN  PATHS. 

LL  live  or  plant  edgings  are  to  he  preferre<l 
the  score  of  picturesqueness ;  all  dead 
gings  on  the  score  of  endurance  and  utility, 
ctiuoiing  between  live  ordeail  sulwtances  it  is 
'll  to  determine  fully  at  the  first  whether  the 
.er  cost  and  lalxinr  of  maintaining  live  or 
int  cJgingi  will  be  recompcnscil  by  their 
fciter  irregular  beauty  and  freshness,  or 
icther  it  is  l>est  to  face  the  first  cost  of  some 
r«l  luaterial.  and,  having  projicrly  laid  it,  be 
iurcil  tliat  the  first  cost  was  almut  the  only 
»*.  I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
•-it  people  would  prefer  a  solid,  hard  e<lging 
lh»*ir  kitchen  garden  paths  in  preference  to 
.{ings  of  plants  of  any  Kind.  If  a  live  edging 
any  sort  is  to  bo  put  dov^^l,  the  genorid 
r«lict  will  bo  in  fav’our  of  Box,  because  that 
all  hanly  plants  is  the  most  fitting  and 
».Ht  eniaring.  Box  needs  trimming  only 
out  once  in  the  year  ;  and  if  done  in  the 
ring,  anil  neatly,  v'ery  little  further  trouble  is 
•eo.  Still,  to  hav’e  a  goo<l  edging  of  Box,  it  is 
eiful  to  lift,  thin  out,  and  replant  ev’cry  few 
ars,  for  an  eilging  6  inches  in  height  and  as 
i3h  through,  and  which  gets  thin  below,  and 
i>ken  and  irre^lar  in  many  places,  is  not  a  tidy 
desirable  etlging,  and  cannot  be  recommended. 
)w,  a  thick  margin  of  Box  becomes  a  fine 
ver  for  suails  and  slugs,  and  very  frequent 
ol  weetling  is  neetled  to  keep  it  free  from 
avs  and  other  obnoxious  plants,  so  that  even 
popular  an  edging  nlant  as  Box  is  not  without 
oSjections,  especially  in  those  gardens,  and 
w  ire  many,  where  labour  is  short.  Perhaps 
kind  of  lalxmr  is  less  remunerative  than  is 
expended  upon  the  maintenance  of  path 
gings.  All  plant  edgings  are  liable  to- become 
•»‘:rvers  of  weeds,  ami  nee<l  constant  over- 
•l>ng  to  keep  them  dow’n.  No  greater  nuisance 
n  Mist  in  any  well-kept  garden  than  a  weed 
^rve  close  to  the  gravel  paths,  for  weeds 
•aid  never  be  permitted  to  seed  upon  the  gravel. 

many  plants  are  recommended  as  edgings 
•t  bloom  freely,  as,  for  instance,  the  small  and 
Ijp'i  Thrifts,  Violets,  Daisies,  Cerastiums. 
Jfever  pretty  av  edgings  plants  may  look 
pu  in  bloom,  they  are  nnsi^htly  when  the 
F«r9  are  decaying.  The  giant  Thrift,  for 
fil'i  'e,  with  its  big  heads  of  bloom  borne  on 
10  inches  high,  would,  with  the  first 
l^cr,  be  found  sprawling  all  over  the  path, 
J  very  unsatisfactory  that  would  look,  and 
l^-I.as  I  know  to  my  cost,  does  look.  Then 
winter  the  birds,  and  especially  big  birds, 
a  peculiar  penchant  for  plant  edgings,  and 
to  find  them  full  of  in.sccts,  for  they 
Ij  ^ly  tear  them  to  pieces  and  cast  the 
P*>oa»  all  over  the  paths.  This  is  peculiarly 
•  ^  with  Aubrietias,  I>ai8ies,  Sedums, 
P  similar  dwarf  creeping  plants.  As  to  th^ 
of  labour  in  koepiigj  ,  rtUutf^^dgmls 
■ 'l^ient  onler,  I  have  ^imd  the  iho^ 
P'^vtor^•  results  from  the  use  of  Festuca 
one  of  the  dark  wire  Gro-sses  ;  for 
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Plan  of  a  London  Garden, 


ev’enly  upon  a  hard  base  surfaced  with  sand,  |  in  the  matter  of  selecting  suitable  plants,  for 
and  have  the  ends  tied  together  or  set  w  ith  however  good  the  design  may  be,  it  w'ill  be 
cement  to  exclude  weeds  from  the  joints,  and  spoiled  if  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  bad. 
keep  the  line  straight  and  even.  Such  an.  An  example  of  what  may  be  considered  a  good 
edging  as  this  would,  if  set  well,  with  ordinary  j  design  in  town  gardens  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
care,  endure  for  50  years,  and  thus  prove  of  life-  plan,  w'hich  represents  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch’s 
long  usefulness  and  serv'ice.  A.  D.  I  garden,  at  Montague  House,  on  the  Thames  Em- 

_ _ j  ^nkment,  in,  it  may  Ix)  said,  the  heart  of 

T  A  ^  London.  This  garden  was  designed  some  years 

LA\  ING  OUT  TO^^  N  GaARDENS.  |  Marnock,  and,  as  may  lie  seen,  it  is 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  laying  out  |  treateii  in  his  usual  simple  and  effective  style, 
of  small  gardens  is  a  simple  matter,  but  in  |  The  plan  sneaks  for  itself.  The  letter  B 
reality  more  skill  and  thought  are  required  in  represents  the  front  of  the  mansion,  with 
designing  a  garden  in  a  limited  area  than  ono  the  windows  overlooking  the  garden  and 
of  largo  size,  particularly  in  tow  ns  where  the  ;  the  Tharnea.  From  tlie  terrace  to  the  boun- 
'hun^r  shrulw  that  thrive  perfectly  j  dary^sl-t^llldtdAftWiiurfaco  is  level  w'ith  the  ex- 

is  simply  a  question  of  m^WBg  Lcenttpt^  placed  a 

"file  most^^  a  small  space.  We  have  only  ti^fe wimple  iSilff  for  that  w'ould  be 

look  at  the  av'erage  London  villa  garden  to  se^  l\L  border  beyond 

how  miseralil^'  designed  it  is  in  nine  cases  iiT  I'rsoS'driheLea^pb..-'-  t  could  be  choMU 
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for  showy  hardy  flowers,  and  it  could  be  kept 
gay  from  March  to  October  by  a  mdicious 
selection.  For  example,  the  finest  Daflbdils 
and  other  Narcissi  would  make  the  lx>rder  gay 
through  March,  April,  and  May.  Intermingled 
witli  these  should  l)e  a  few  plants  of  Pa*ony, 
the  tender  re<l  foliage  of  which  would  contrast 
charmingly  with  the  yellow  and  white  Narcissi. 
A  suc-cessional  crop  of  bloom  could  be  ohtaine<l 
from  blue  Delphiniums  and  h^vening  Primroses, 
both  of  which  succeed  admirably  in  ; 

niifl  tlicse  again  could  be  succeeded  by  Phloxes 
Tritoimus,  wmich  latter  would  carry  tlic  season 
on  to  autumn,  after  whicli  uj)en*air  flowers  are 
not  looke<l  for  in  Ixmdon. 

A  glance  at  the  plan  will  show  how  well  every 
plant  is  placetl,  so  i\8  to  l>e  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vautiii^e,  and,  w’hat  is  important,  all  are  not 
seen  from  any  one  point.  For  example,  the 
round  fb»wer-bed8  at  the  angles  of  the  lawn  are 
screened  by  the  shrub?,  and  in  following  the 
I>ath  they  come  into  view  as  a  surpri.se.  The 
prepomlcrancc  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  ami 
the  paucity  of  evergreens  is  conspicuous,  and 
the  selection  includes  things  not  commonly  seen 
in  country  gartlens,  such  as  the  snowy  Mespilus 
(Amelanchier  canadensis),  Pyrus  vcstibi. 
Maiden  hair  tree  (Salisburia),  Scarlet  Maple, 
and  others. 


branches  with  a  shovel  until  a  tliick  coat  of  dust 
covers  every  leaf,  and  penetrates  every  chink  and 
crevice  where  the  insects  have  hidden  aw'ay. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 
(Continutd  jrom  page  123.^ 


The  Plum. 

The  Plum  in  some  of  its  many  forms  makes 
an  excellent  orchard  tree,  and  in  suitable  situa¬ 
tions  a  profitable  one  ;  but  the  blossoms  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  tender,  and  the  Plum 
orchard  must  have  a  sheltered  site.  I  have 
referred  to  this  matter  of  shelter  cLewherc,  and 
nce<l  not  go  over  it  again  here.  Standard  trees, 
mounted  on  strong,  tall  stems,  are  best  for 
orchards  ;  and  they  may  l>o  planted  in  row’s 
from  15  to  18  feet  apart,  with  an  un»lergrowth 
of  bu8he.s,8uchaa(iooBcberrie8and  Red  Currants. 
Plant  in  autumn  ami  hecul  dowm  the  young  trees 
fn  spring,  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling.  The 
judiciou.s  primer  will  look  over  his  orchard 
trees  annually,  and  if  a  branch  requires  to  lie 
remove<l  take  it  out  at  once,  olo.se  up  to  the 
stem,  ami  rub  a  little  coal  or  Stockholm  tar  over 
the  wound  to  keep  out  wot  ami  protect  it  till 
new  bark  is  formed.  Stone  fruits  arc  so  subject 
to  gumming  that  great  care  should  be  cxerciseil 
by  tho^.c  entrusteil  with  the  knife,  as  every 
w’ound  made  is  a  possible  source  of  gumming 
or  canker  of  some  kind.  A  limestone  soil 
suits  them  best ;  but  it  is  not  particular 
as  to  .soil,  providing  the  land  be  w’ell  drained 
The  Plum  succeeds  eijually  well  as  a  dwarf 
standard,  on  stems  3  or  4  feet  high.  If 
sheltered  and  the  insects  kept  w’ell  under, 
such  trees  are  l>oth  useful  and  handsome 
anywhere.  On  cold  springs  Plum  trees  are 
often  badly  infested  with  aphides,  an<l  this 
trouble  is  intensified  if  they  lx)ro  a  heavy  crop 
the  preWous  year,  or  if  the  trees  have  become 
weakened  from  any  cause.  And  this  fact  should 
be  kept  in  view  w’hen  fighting  w'ith  insects,  as 
it  is  often  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  to 
help  the  tree  to  bear  its  load  and  maintain  its 
strength  than  allow  it  to  iK'Come  w’eakly,  and 
then  fritter  aw'ay  our  time  and  money  in  fruit¬ 
less  efl’orts  to  keep  down  the  insects  brought  on 
by  such  treatment.  Again,  insects  are  easier  to 
deal  with  l>eforc  they  have  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  in  the  leaves  w'hich  coil  around  them, 
enclosing  them  in  a  sheath,  as  it  were,  making 
an  attack  upon  them  exceedingly  difficult ;  in 
fact,  in  the  case  of  standard  orchard  trees  our 
chief  efiorts  should  l>e  directed  to  keeping  up 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees  by  giving 
manure  water  and  rich  top  dressing  when  such 
arc  nccilcd,  as  a  vigorous,  healthy,  w'ell- 
nurtured  orchard  tree  will  fight  out  its  own  battle 
W'ith  insects.  To  dreas  a  large  orchard  of  Plum 
trees  when  Ixully  infested  with  aphides  w’ould 
l>c  a  troublesome  business  ;  still,  it  is  distressing 
to  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  flooil  may  re.sult 
from  the  follow  ing  treatment,  and  it  has  the  j 
advantage  of  Ijeing  cheap  and  easily  applietl  ; — 
Take  2  bushels  of  frcshlv  slaoke<|  lime,  2  ofJ 
soot,  and  10  Imshels  of  fine  frj',  .  #<’1 J 

( burnt  earth  w'm ^  ^©1  ^^1 
thoroughly,  ami  early  in  the  morning,  whenCl* 
trees  are  damp  with  dew,  scatter  it  among  the' 


Plums  on  W.vlls. 

Much  that  I  have  said  of  the  Apricot  is  appli 
cable  to  the  Plum,  for  in  their  general  charac 
teristics  they  arc  much  alike  ;  the  pruning,  for 
instance,  should  l>e  the  same  in  l>oth  cases. 
There  is  the  same  necessity  for  young  wood  to  bo 
laid  in,  and  to  keep  tlic  spurs  short,  so  that  the 
blossoms  may  be  near  enough  to  tleri  ve  some  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  w  all,  the  making  of  the  liorders, 
selection  of  the  trees,  and  planting  ;  though,  as 
Aitricots  are  more  spn^uding  in  habit,  they 
should  have  a  little  more  space.  The  I'lum  is 
hanlier  than  the  Apricot,  ami  yet  of  late  years 
the  Plum  has  more  often  failed  to  l>ear  than  the 
Apricot,  even  though  the  latter  is  so  heavily 
handicap}>cd  by  its  early  flowering  habit. 
Plums  on  walls  ought  not  to  totally  fail  if  ac¬ 
corded  protection,  which  they  need  as  much  as 
d<K's  the  Apricot  and  Peach.  Plums  often 
succeed  Insttor  on  north  walls  than  elsewhere, 
I.)ccau8e  in  such  a  (xisition  the  sun  on  a  frosty 
morning  cannot  reach  them,  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  spring  frosts  protection  is 
'  needed  quite  os  much  from  the  early  morning 
'  sunshine  as  from  the  frost  at  night.  In  the 
matter  of  training,  the  Plum,  like  the  Apricot, 
and  stone  fruits  generally,  are  for  the  most 
part  trained  in  the  fan  shape.  This  comes  most 
natural,  for  when  a  maiden  tree  is  headed  back 
in  the  nursery  it  is  much  easier,  and  reipiires 
less  thinking  to  tie  the  branches  to  the  stakes 
— which  arc  ranged  to  form  a  flat  8urfa»ie  in 
the  8ha|>c  of  a  half  circle  than  any  other.  A 
very  good  way  to  fill  a  wall  quickly  is  to  train 
the  young  trees  from  the  first  as  Palmcttes  (for 
fuller  description  see  the  article  on  Pears), 
l>cginning  with  maiden.s.  The  horizontal  pure 
and  simple  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  Plums  or 
Apricots.  Indeed,  by  reason  of  its  troublesome 
habit  of  casting  ofif  its  branches,  the  fan  is  the 
only  shape  fitted  for  Apricots,  as  no  other  ofTers 
such  facilities  for  filling  up  gaps.  The  Plum 
has  no  such  failing,  and  it  manted  from  7  to 
9  feet  apart,  a  wall  on  the  Palmette  system  can 
be  more  quickly  covered  than  by  any  other, 
ami  this  is  w’oi*th  consideration.  If  planted 
7  feet  apart,  tlie  tree  w'ould  have  seven  main 
branches  trained  a  foot  apart.  From  these  main 
branches  would  spring  others,  which  should  bo 
encouraged  to  renew'  themselves.  There  would 
be  no  difliculty  in  laying  in  a  certain  limiteil 
number  of  young  shoots  annually,  and  cutting 
out  a  similar  numlier  of  older  ones.  Of  course, 
the  main  branches  would,  in  addition,  bear  on 
spurs.  This  combination  of  artificial  and 
natural  spurs  (the  former  causoil  by  pruning 
and  the  latter  springing  direct  from  the  young 
branches)  seems  to  lie  the  l>c8t  that  can,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  adopted  to  meet  our 
variable  climate. 


Protecting  the  Blo.s.som.'^. 


On  east  and  south  walls  this  should  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  not  only  sheltering  the  blos¬ 
soms,  but  also  to  shade  them  from  the  early 
sunshine  on  frosty  moniings.  On  the  north 
walls  it  is  perhaps  less  important,  but  even 
there  shelter  from  coM  north  winds  will  be  very 
beneficial.  The  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best 
way  of  protecting  Plum  trees  is  to  cover  them 
with  fishing-nets,  or  such  as  are  commonly  sold 
for  covering  fruit  trees  when  the  fishennen  have 
done  with  them.  Two  thicknesses  will  be 
better  than  one,  but  one  will  aflbrd  a  good  deal 
of  shelter.  Those  who  have  never  tried  any 
experiments  with  different  coveiings  will  bie 
surprised  to  learn  w’hat  a  large  amount  of  shelter 
there  is  in  a  single  thickness  of  flirn^  netting 
such  as  I  am  recommending  here.  It  breaks 
the  force  of  the  wind,  and  shelters  from  hail 
and  rain,  and  wards  ofF  the  frosty  air.  The 
nets  need  not  remain  on  longer  than  the  lOth 
of  May.  And  as  everybody  must  have  such 
nets  for  the  proteotion  of  Strawberries  and 
other  ripe  fi-uit  in  summer  from  birds,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  making  a  further  use  of  them  for 
protecting  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees  for  six 
or  eight  w'ceks  in  spring.  They  need  not  be 
put  on  till  the  blossoms  l)egin  to  open.  Tliero 
18  no  (piostion  that  if  rightly  treaten  Plqms  W'ill 
bj^ar  every  year,  and  though  the  finiit  Will  not 
l^p  long  in  its  fresh  state, 
preserve,  and  is  but  little  interior  Tor  Inis  nu^ 
pose  to  the  Apricot.  U RBAN A-C  | 


Thinni.vo  the  Fruit. 

This  should  lie  done  about  the  middle  of  Jiifi* 
or  lietw  een  that  and  the  end  of  the 
cutting  oflf  w  ith  a  nair  of  scissors  all  defwLi' 
and  small  fruit.  It  b  not  necessary  for  mr 
say  here  how  much  weight  in  fruit  a’giveii  vj: 
Bjiace  should  carry',  as  without  knowing  pani 
culars  of  trees  and  kinds  grown,  it  would  be  tk 
merest  guess  work.  And  besides,  a  OrecoEi:. 
or  a  Golden  Drop  Plum,  which  wa*  mort 
with  manure  anti  w  ater^  w  ith  liquid  natt:. 
would  carry,  without  injury',  a  much  heisv 
weight  than  if  left  unassisted  to  Lew 
burden.  The  giving  of  extra  support,  tlari^ 
times  of  pressure,  is  one  of  the  mo?t  imporac 
matters  in  connection  with  fruit  CTiltuiv, 
both  this  and  easing  the  tree  of  a  part  of  its  k»: 
is  strangely  neglect  by  the  average  cultim-  i 
The  desert  kinds  should  be  thinned  moivtiaj 
cooking  varieties.  Denny’s  Victoria  willcn- 
very  heavy  crops  if  assisted  in  the  wav  I  k>- ! 
suggested  with  mulch  and  water.  >fo  %ji- 
should  lie  given  after  the  last  swelling  begia.*.  j 
that  might  injure  the  flavour. 


SuM.MER  Pruning. 

Tliis  may  begin  about  the  end  of  June,  or  tk 
strong  shoots  may  be  pinched  a  little  etHr 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  shelter  in  the  fola^*, 
and  the  w'inds  are  often  cold  up  till  the  end  d 
June;  and,  espHicially  in  cold  situatiouj,  «  i 
lictter  not  to  denude  the  trees  of  too  mti 
foliage  till  the  weather  has  become  settler.. 
the  young  fruit  is  chilled  some  of  itm&ykl 
The  same  principles  should  be  appbei  3 
summer  pruning  Plums  as  in  Apricots  andetin 
fruit  trees,  for  the  sources  and  agcnci«  t4  L 
are  the  same  in  all  coses.  The  young  vf 
which  it  is  intended  to  lay  in  should  be  se.i 
to  the  wall  liefore  the  w  ind  breaks  or  bji'nj 
the  shoots.  There  is  often  a  temptation  to '  ■ 
crowd  ;  but,  so  far  as  fruitfulness  is  conctn 
it  is  better  to  have  too  few  branches  tbt  !.*| 
many,  for  where  the  latter  condition  eiisu.? 
wood  is  frequently  too  w'cak  and  puny  tf>f  ' 
blossom-buds.  Under  certain  conditkiK 
grow'th  the  summer  pruning  may  be  dehyei  i 
the  middle  or  end  of  July’^.  If  the  trees  havekj 
come  exhausted,  for  instance,  from  heavy  cn|[ 
ping  during  previous  years,  more  liberty  nn" 
permitted  w  ith  atlvnntage  ;  in  fact,  trees  ti 
bear  freely  are  not  often  over  luxuriant  IV.’ 
everything  has  lieen  said  that  can  be  said  c;l| 
any  subject  there  w  ill  still  be  scope  for  tbt 
ercise  of  individual  judgment,  for  c&sei  ’ 
arise  that  have  not  been  proriiled  for. 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  fruit  grt)v<. 
think  out  everything  for  himself,  and  not  su- 
anything  blindly  until  ho  has  tested  its  tr: 
Many  fallacies  have  lieen  and  are  still 
as  facts  ;  but  no  statement  w  hich  is  baseitkl 
upon  the  experience  of  any  one  indiridiul.  d 
he  has  tested  it  by  many  years’  practl«  i 
diflerent  situations,  as  reganls  soil  and  cliia‘1 
is  of  much  value.  If  a  dozen  men  were  to  rr's 
their  experience  upon  any  given  subject.  J 
differences  would  be  so  great  as  to  astoni'h  t;  J 
who  were  not  aw  are  of  the  changes  that  4 
wrought  by  soil,  climate,  and  other  local  c«ii 
tions  and  circumstances  ;  and  then  there « /'I 
lie  dilferences  in  the  men  themselves,  in 
]X)wci*s  of  observing  and  drawing  couciu-.J 
from  w'hat  takes  place  within  the  field  of 
vision. 


Heading  Down  Plum  Tree.s. 

When  young  trees  are  planted  the  1.c-g§ 
back  W'hich  usually  takes  place  should  v 
delayed  till  the  buds  are  just  on  the  point® 
starting,  as  when  the  sap  is  in  an  active 
tion  the  wounds  heal  quickly.  Now,  as  ay*' 
this  heading  liack  of  Plum  trees,  if  we  p- 
maidens  w'e  shall  cut  back  simply  to  get  i 
to  form  a  base.  That  is  the  object,  and  vaii 
that  is  secured,  either  by  summer  pinchit*^' 
w'inter  pruning,  or  the  two  comhic^ 
there  is  no  need  for  further  cutting 
Let  the  pruner  undtrstand  that  a  tudic^j 
number  of  shoots  must  break  from 
bottom,  and  if  the  young  tree  is  atrong 
vigorous,  and  shows  a  dispositioii  to  do 
w'ork  unaided,  let  Nature  do  it  But  fttm 
^reat  majority  of  trees  requiring  this 
it  has  come  to  lie  a  recognised  principle 
JhftdJ'e  to  cut  l>ack  young  tiecs  more  or  I 
wlion  But  there  are  cases 

froin  exc^tio^I  strengtli,  no  cutting  hsclw 
lieedcil,  ^il©f\^vliere  it  will  be  hotter  iK»t  d.  il 
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nd,  this  again,  is  ouc  of  the  things  it  is  not  safe 
o  dogmatise  upon.  We  want  to  fill  up  the 
rohard  and  the  wall  with  full-hcodcd,  evenly- 
alauced  trees,  and  to  this  end  we  must  retaui 
ao  power  of  heading  bock  to  cause  more 
t  e>al£s  to  come  away  from  the  common  centre. 

The  Headino  Back  of  Old  I'reks 
s  often  a  decide«l  advantage  to  Plum  trees, 
^p^ially  Damsons.  W  hen  the  trees  are  getting 
n  in  years  ven,’’  frerpicntly  the  foliage  liecomes 
ruall  and  starved  in  appearance,  the  very 
rowth  generally  partaking  of  the  same  stunted 
haracter.  Every  aspect  of  the  case  points  to 
lavish  circulation,  and,  if  left  alone,  the  tree 
ilfgraxliially  dwindle  and  <lie,  but  if  the  head  lie 
at  back  into  the  thick  branches  new  growth 
ill  spring,  which  w  ill  astonish  by  its  vigour, 
'lie  whole  of  the  branches  should  not  be  cut  oflf 
t  once  ;  that  might,  in  some  cases,  be  too 
rustic  a  measure.  Take  half  of  them  out  first, 
resting  the  wounds  w  ith  the  knife  or  a  sharp 
hL«el  or  tool  of  some  kind,  and  paint  the  cut 
iirfaces  with  tar.  The  following  year  the  other 
alf  may  be  cut  l>ack. 

Plum.s  in  Pot. 

'Hiis  is  not  only  a  most  interesting  way  of 
jlti\uti»g  Plums  but  a  most  profitable  one 
liHi,  V»ecausc  it  makes  a  crop  alieolutely  certain, 
he  Plum  trees  submit  to  the  curtailment  of 
rtt  culture,  better  even  than  the  Peach 
uy  of  the  stone  fruit.  The  trees  should  be 
•lected  and  potted  up  in  autiunu.  Ten-inch 
ots  will  probably  be  large  enough  to  start  with, 
ot  tinuly  in  good  loam,  to  which  half-a-peck  of 
:>ne  dust  has  been  arldcd  to  every  three  bushels. 
V’hen  potted  plunge  the  pots  in  some  open 
taatiou  in  leaves  or  litter.  The  culture  of 
lums  in  pots  seems  to  assume  that  there  is,  or 
kould  l>e,  some  building  to  protect  the  blossom 
i  sprii^.  In  most  gardens  nowadays,  of  any 
retensions  at  all,  there  is  one  or  more  orcliard 
ouses.  And  in  the  spring  the  trees  may  stand 
mob  nearer  together  w'ithout  injury  than  can 
e  done  later,  when  the  growth  gets  into  full 
•ring.  Thus  the  Plum  trees  in  ix)t.s  will  stand 
etween  the  Peaches  and  otlier  fruit  ti'ees  in  the 
rchanl  house ;  and  wrhen  the  fruits  are  set,  and  all 
anger  of  frost  is  over,  a  large  part  of  them  may 
e  plunged  outside  in  the  open  am,  the  tops  of  the 
ou  being  mulched  heavily  with  manure. 
Vatering  will  be  necessary  sometimes,  especially 
1  dry  weather.  The  second  autumn  the  trees 
ill  be  potted  into  12-inch  pots,  and  future 
hifts  will  be  given  according  to  progress  made  ; 
od  Plums,  after  they  have  attained  to  a  gooil 
bte.  may  be  kept  in  excellent  condition  many 
ears  with  annual  top-dressing  and  artificial 
lanure.  In  preparing  the  soil  for  repotting  and 
op-dressing,  after  the  trees  fairly  settle  down 
0  their  work,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  mix  some 
f  .Aimes’  or  Clay’s  artificial  fertiliser  with  the 
oil  In  the  case  of  Aimes’,  which  I  have  l)een 
sing  lately,  I  find  a  pound  of  the  manure  to  a 
•ashel  of  the  turfy  loam  give  very  good  results. 
*be  ase  of  these  artificial  fertilisers  (and  1  do 
lot.wiah  to  recommend  one  in  preference  to 
.Dother,  as  probably  all  are  in  their  several  ways 
:oo4l.  and  plants  like  a  change  of  diet  sometimes, ) 
ae  destine<l,  I  think,  to  w'ork  a  vast  change  in 
)ur  fruit  gardens.  At  present,  when  a  tree 
•i*']uires  manure,  it  usually  gets  a  dressing  of 
rard  manure.  This  is  all  very  well  os  a  mulch- 
tig  on  the  surface,  but  admixture  with  the 
«il  tends  to  stop  up  the  pores  and  to  make  it 
tasty  and  sour,  hence  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
lancers  in  using  solid  manure  for  fruit  trees, 
rhich  the  growing  employment  of  artificials  suit- 
thle  for  special  fruits  will,  ere  long,  perhaps, 
‘^‘wier  nnnecessary.  When  we  can  grow  our 
niit<»in  virgin  loam ,  with  the  necessary  stimul  ants 
ulmmiiter^  in  some  inodorous  powder  which 
fill  not  clog  up  the  soil,  better  results  will  be 
’htuned  with  less  difficulty  and  trouble. 
■^Tnmer  managomont  of  trees  in  pots  will  consist 
b  pipping  the  young  wood  when  .5orfi  inches  long, 
‘•bnning  the  fruit  when  too  numerous,  and  the 
matine  work  of  watering  and  syringing  ; 
^fp-itting  or  top-dressing,  as  the  civse  may  lie,  in 
^  autumn  ;shelt«ring  the  rootsof  the  trees  during 
fiuterwith  litter,  housing  them  in  February, 
*ii«l  usually  thinning  them  out  by  removing  a 
I«rt  of  them  to  the  open  air  in  May. 

IS.SECTS,  DiSEA.SE.S,  &C. 
little  will  suflSce  uni^gtKis  haadini^ 
AptidH  are  the  most  troublesome,  and  must  be 
attacked  the  moment  they  make  tlicir  appear- 


auce,  firat  with  Tobacco  powders  afterwards  the 
syringe  ami  garden  engine  may  be  brought  into 
requisition.  The  following  washes  may  l.»e  em¬ 
ployed  where  necessary  Mix  3  oz.  of  soft  soap 
in  2  gallons  of  warm,  soft  water,  and  add  1  quart 
of  Tolmcco  liquor  (the  latter  cau  l>e  obtained 
from  any  Toaicco  factory  at  Is.  per  gallon) 
or  boil  3  oz.  of  (juassia  chips  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  strain  off  the  liqour,  and  dip  the  infested 
shoots  in  it,  or  syringe  it  over  the  infested  tree. 
Gumming,  though  less  dangerous  to  Pluius 
than  to  Apricots  or  Peaches,  still  in  some  cases 
is  troublesome.  Some  trees  seem  to  have  a  pre- 
di.sposition  for  it.  Whenever  a  branch  receives 
injury  gum  exudes,  aud  a  di.sagrecable  wound 
is  formed.  The  iKJ.st  way  of  treating  these 
places  is  to  cut  away  the  affected  bark  and 
wood,  and  dress  the  parts  with  tar,  which  will 
kill  all  fungoid  growth,  and  permit  i 
healthy  bark  to  form. 

IksAfirt  Plnmi*. — Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Green 
Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke’s  Ick worth  Inii)eratricc, 
Transparent  Gage,  Grand  Duke,  and  Guthrie’s 
Late  Green. 

Onfhiary  PUum. — Belle  de  Septeriil>er,  Dia¬ 
mond,  Early  Prolific,  Pond’s  Seedling,  I*rincc  of 
Wales,  Victoria,  Wiuesour,  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  AN’ashingtoii,  Damson  (common  and 
prune).  E.  Hobday, 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(mlscellaneous.  ) 

11391. — Catchlne:  grrubs. — In  reply  to  “An 
Anxious  Enquirer,”  I  should  say  that  the  gnib 
he  has  fouiui  in  his  garden  is  very  destructive 
to  Pinks,  Antirrhinums,  Ac.  I  have  tried  many 
ways  of  catching  them,  but  have  never 
succeeded  well  until  a  few  (lays  ago,  when  I 
found  a  pot  saucer  that  had  got  pressed  into 
the  ground  full  of  water,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  saucer  in  the  water  I  found  seven  grul)s.  I 
thought  I  would  try  and  catch  some  by  putting 
saucers  alxiut  one  yard  apart,  pressing  them 
into  the  ground,  ami  then  filling  them  with 
water.  I  was  surprised  next  morning  to  find 
from  seven  to  twenty  grubs  in  each  saucer. 
The  gnibs  wei*e  xcarly  all  alive,  but  could  not 
get  out  of  the  saucer.  If  “An  Anxious 
Enquirer”  will  try  the  alxive  I  have  little  doubt 
ho  will  succeed  in  catching  large  numbers.  The 
grub  can  easily  Ikj  destroyed  by  putting  them 
into  boiling  water.  Hoping  the  above  will  be 
of  some  nse  to  many  readers. — Bowe.s  Park. 

IIJOG.— Spiresaa  not  flowering*.  —  A 
healthy  plant  that  has  not  flowered  would  not  be 
improved  by  being  ]ilaced  in  a  room.  These  plants 
are  brought  up  to  the  flowering  stage  by  being 
planted  in  a  nch  piece  of  ground,  and  carefully 
cultivated.  After  they  have  flowered  well  out 
of  doors  they  will  do  so  if  potted  and  placed  in 
a  room  or  greenhouse.  A  good  time  to  divide 
Dielytra  roots  is  immediately  before  they  start 
into  growth  in  the  spring. — J.  D.  E. 

11496.— Pansies  eaten  off.— About  ten 
days  ago  I  hod  a  number  of  Pansy  blooms,  but 
most  of  them  had  been  eaten  away  at  the  aides. 
Upon  looking  at  them  carefully,  I  found  some 
dozens  of  small  red  insects  and  a  few  green  flies. 
Next  day  I  got  a  middle-sized  camel’s  hair  brush, 
and  painted  the  plants  well  with  strong  Tobacco 
water,  especially  the  young  buds  and  small 
leaves.  Since  then  the  plants  have  bloomed 
well,  and  none  of  the  flowers  have  been  eaten. 

‘  Churchyai-d  ”  should  try  the  above. — Bowes 
Park. 

11602.— Niootlana  aflflnls.— I  procured  a  packet  of 
seed  Nicotiana  loat  autumn,  and  sowed  it  in  a  laive  shoilew 
seed  pan.  The  plants  soon  came  up  ;  I  i^arted  them  three 
In  a  pot,  and  now  they  are  In  full  bloom— white  Petunia- 
like  flowers— openinif  in  the  eveninjr  and  scentiner  the 
jfreenhouso.  I  found  no  trouble  in  raislnjf  tlienj.— Mio- 
.NOSETTB, 

11.608.— Plants  falling  In  conservatory.— I  think 
the  cause  of  “  A.  J.  E.'s  ’  failure  lies  in  the  roof  beintr 
(rlazed  with  the  thick  blue  tube  plass,  I  remember  sooinir  a 
frame  which  had  been  friazed  with  a  thick  tube  ffloss,  and 
the  result  was  that  when  the  sun  boran  to  pain  power  the 
occupants  were  scorched  up  completely. — Wii.  Ci  Cowlbv. 

11491.— New  tennis  lawn.— If  the  relavinp  of  this 
was  well  done  in  Februarj'  it  ought  to  Ijc  ready  to  plav 
upon  now.  The  Onus  will  be  well  established  by  this 
time.— J.  D.  E. 


9.  Root*.—\i  any  large  seed  shop. - Minnonette.— 

Messrs.  Vcltch  and  Sons.  Royal  E.votic  Nurserv.  Kinp’s 

Road,  Chelsea. - A.  E.  A'.— A  freak  of  nature  verv  coni- 

inoii  in  the  Rose.  Wc  cannot  state  tho  cause.-^ _ Jag 

PatL«rson.—“  The  English  Howur  (Jordon,"  bv  Wui.* 
Robinson,  is  the  best  book  you  can  hove  on  tlie  subject 
Published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

- John  //wcoc/:.— Some  flower  seeds  will  retain  their 

pnninutlng  power  for  seveml  yeai-s,  but,  of  course,  tho 

they  arc  kept  the  more  thoV  deteriorate}. - A.  hall. 

— W e  do  not  undertake  to  name  Rohcs.  It  can  only  bo  tlono 
by  a  Specialist,  who  has  the  lucnns  of  romiKirison  at  luiml. 

- L.  li.  ToJniorden. — The  Vino  must  Imvc  got  8corche<l 

through  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  whilst  tho  house  ua.s 

closed  and  the  foliage  damp. - Itobert  Kerr.— It  is  vcr\ 

common  for  the  Polyanthus  to  prodiico  fascinted  stems  as 
In  tho  case  of  the  8i>ocimen  sent.  Two  stenw  and  head  of 

flower  unite  when  in  a  young  state. - .1/.  L.  T,— “Town 

Oardcnlng,"  by  R.  S.  Kavcnscroft,  publishes!  bv  George 

Routledgo  juid  Sons. - Charle*  KerAiaw.  ~\t  is  not 

ncccs-sary  to  wtwh  off  tho  Tobacco  water  from  tlie  jdantH 
only  for  the  piiri>ose  of  cleansing  them  of  tho  stain  which 
Uie  Tobacco  Ls  likely  to  leave  on  them,  and  also  the  dead 
Insects. 

Names  of  Plants.  -/L  Barton.— \\c  do  not  name 
varieties  of  the  Rose.  It  can  only  lie  done  by  a  Siiccialist 

who  has  the  iiienns  of  comitari.son. - S.'  Loiter  -  We 

cannot  name  varieties  of  the  Pohanthus.-— ./.  Mitchell  — 

Pnmus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry). - 1).  .V.-.Sa\ifmga 

granulatafl.  pi. - II.  A’np*//.-  - Your  Tulip  seems  to  bo  the 

original  Tulipa  Gesneriana. - Fanntt  Fern.  - Ncphroltnis 

P'?^i('ularis  svlvatica _ tUd 

iKi/wfsor.— Draba  vema.  Whitlow  Gras.s. - H'.  D.— 

Choisya  teniata  (a  .VIexi(*an  shrub). - J.  .s'.— 1,  C^tlliu  .a 

Skinneri ;  2,  CHerodendron  Ralfourl  ;  3,  Rogbean  ifenv  - 

anthes  trifoliata. - O'.  11'.  — l,  Iris  german ica  ;  2,  A  kind 

of  Poppy  tho  flowers  htu\  drop|>ed  ;  3,  Narcissus  i>oeticus 

recurvus  ;  4,  Double  Poet  narcissus. - Vilidas. _ 1 

Athyrium  fllix-fcBinlna ;  2,  A8]>idlura  can  otldeiim  -  S 
A-spidluni  carj  otidouni ;  4,  Adiantmii  hispidiim.  ’  ’ 


QUERIES. 


Rules  for  Correspondents.- JK  eommumcatu  n.s 

for  in»ertion  should  be  clearlu  and  concigelt/  leritten  on  one 
side  o/  the  paper  only  aiul  addressed  to  the  Kvitok.  Letfc  e 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pi  blisfibr.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  required,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Ansicers  to  Queries 
should  alieaus  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  qurru 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  shniiUl 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Oiriug  to  the  neecssih/  nr 
(^ARUiwiNopoini^  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  public^wn,  it  is  7ivt  jmsible  to  insert  queries  and  emn- 
munications  the  week  they  are  receio^.  Queries  lud 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Naming  plants.— Poi/r|>fanfs,/rm7iF,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  nmd 
speetinens  are  sent.  H'c  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
oj  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas 
(u  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
A<w  the  means  qf  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel.  ^ 

lawns.— I  am  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  ^er  for  his  remarks  on  the  use  of  salt  for  destroyin'- 
Daisies,  Plaintuins,  &c.,  on  lawns.  I  have  a  good  deal  (If 
(.^  and  am  much  troubled  with  the  above-named  most 
self-assorting  weeds.  I  have  used  soot,  but  not  aith  much 
success.  Watson’s  lawn  sand  is  almost  out  of  the  question 
‘ «  costlini^.  I  shall,  therefore,  feel  much 
obliged  if  Mr.  Baker  will  kindly  odd  to  the  information  he 
has  already  given  by  mentioning  the  quanUty  of  salt  he 
would  use  for  a  given  area _ J.  d  H.  D. 

1  feilingf.— Wliy  are  my  Arum  Lilies  so 

long  before  flowering  7  They  are  In  a  greenhou.so.  1  liave 
a  stove  and  houses  of  different  temperature.  Should  the 
Arums  be  removed?  Wliy  are  mv  Maiden  hair  Kerns 
browTi  and  small?  Ought  they  to  be  shaded,  and  what 
temiieraturc  should  they  have?  A  list  of  the  hardiest 
would  oblige. — Li.ncue.v. 

liAW.-Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons.-None  of 
my  Azaleas  in  tho  greenhouse  are  in  blossom  yet.  I  u-ant 
to  know  of  some  kinds  to  come  in  flower  in  Jonuan-,  Feb- 
ruarj',  and  March ;  also  Rhododendrons.  How  much  do 
they  cost? — Li.vciie.v. 

I1531.--Flles  in  vinery.- Could  someone  mention  a 
cure  for  bluebottle  flies  in  a  vinerj-?  I  have  tried  fumiga¬ 
tion  with  Tobacco  repeatedly,  aiid  after  iloing  so  found 
^rcs  l3dng  dead  and  crawling  about  sick  on  the  floor  • 
but  next  day  the  house  was  buzzing  wdth  hundreds  of  flies 
ns  if  it  hod  never  been  smoked.  I  tried  several  flv-catchor 

ii^unds,  but  without  the  least  success.  I  hung  after- 
irds  a  dozen  or  more  bottles  with  synip  in  them  all 


through  the  house.  These  trap}>od  large  quantities  of 
flies  but  u-ithout  niTparently  diminishing  their  numbers  in 
the  least,  and  I  began  at  lost  to  wonder  whether  thev  were 
not  quite  os  much  an  attraction  of  flies  to  the  house  as  a 
means  of  destroying  them.  I  then  burned  a  lamp  and 
kindles  in  the  house  all  night  to  tempt  them  to  burn  their 
wings,  but  without  success.  Thev  seemed  to  be  asleep  at 
night  and  all  was  silent  in  the  house.  Thev  destroyed 
entirely  these  lost  two  seasons  my  crops  of  Golden  CJhain- 
pion  Grapes.  Those  iFeing  finer  in  tho  skin  than  nio.st 
other  Grapes,  the  flies  were  able  to  pierce  them  and  thus 
destroyed  them  completely ;  I  got  none  of  them  Thev 
also  attacked  afterwards  arid  made  havoc  of  the  black 
,  Hamhurghs  fhot  were  growing  alongside.  I  cannot 
I  Imagine  where  the  flies  come  from.  There  are  no  dnng- 
heaiw  or  other  refuse  near.  The  vinen*  stands  freely  ex¬ 
ceed  in  an  :dry  gallon,  and  b<ihlnd  it  and  at  one  enil  are 
Grass  fields,  in  which  a  few  cows  graze.  The  flic's  have  no 
dlfliculty  In  getting  in,  as  during  the  heat  of  summer  tho 
doors  as  well  as  the  window's  have  often  to  be  open  for 
ventilation.  (k)voring  the  >vindow8  with  gauze  would, 
therefore,  do  do  good.  Tho  house  is  40  feet  long,  14  feet 


'er  to 
this  is 
roots,  it  will  encourage 


bu  must  find  time  to  layer  thcL  ,  w. 
]x)ssible,  ^lace  some  fresh  soil  round  th( 


hem  to  flower  stronger.— J. 


11.612,— EucolyptUS.-These  are  obtained  from  seed, 
which  comes  up  fafrlv  In  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  at 
this  time  of  year.  It  may  be  obtained  of  most  largo 
iiirser.vnien.  Uquid  manure  w’ould  certainly  do  good  to 

114^;- :Wt|w  back 
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U  the  roof  and  front.  1  have  already  growing,  which  need 
not  be  moved,  a  Uloire  de  Dijon  Roue  and  a  Vine.  The 
posiition  faces  east,  and  is  tolerably  o^n.  I  do  not  pur¬ 
pose  having  any  heat.  The  space  will  be  about  13  feet 
oy  7  feet.  Shall  bo  glad  of  any  Infonnation  as  to  what 
]>lants  I  could  grow  in  such  a  house.— Soi'Tii  London*. 

11533.— Raisin?  Peach  border.— I  have  some 
Pc.ach  trees  planted  in  a  border  under  glass.  I  should  like 
to  raise  the  border  one  or,  perha^'H,  two  feet,  but  do  not 
feel  incline*!  to  disturb  the  trees,  they  li.iving  been  plantctl 
three  years  and  are  now  five  or  six  years  old.  Would  it  be 
any  disadvantage  to  them  if  the  border  was  raised,  leaving 
the  trees  as  they  are,  thereby  burying  the  roots  so  much 
•Iceper  '  Would  it  matter  at  what  time  it  was  donoV— 
S.  M.  P. 

11534.— Plants  for  winter  bloomln?.— will  some¬ 
one  pUuise  atlvlse  mo  what  to  sow  now  in  a  frame  for 
autumn  or  winter  blooming  in  a  greenhouse?  AIm,  what 
must  I  do  with  Azaleas  ana  Qeni.stas  after  flowering,  and 
how  can  UeriLstas  bo  propagated  ?— William  Pli’mmkr. 

11535.  —  Auriculas  after  flowerln?.  —  Having 
bought  several  Auriculas  in  pots  this  spring  which  have 
never  gone  off  bloom,  will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
treat  them?  Should  I  separate  the  young  shoots  now,  and 
if  80  w'hat  is  tile  best  soil  to  put  them  in,  and  where  should 
they  be  kept  till  next  blooming  season?— UsiQCf. 

11538.— Daffodils  falllngf.— I  should  like  to  know- 
why  my  Daffodils  never  colour  properly  and  degenerate 
in  the  course  of  a  year;  they  look  so  blit*hted  and  are 
iialf-groen,  lialf-yellow.  Has  it  to  do  with  the  soil,  or  are 
the  bulbs  inferior  ?  My  white  Narcis,si  are  very  fine.  I 
hope  someone  will  answer  my  question,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
liuvc  good  Daffodils.— PKTKRnE.\D. 

11537.— Erasing  writing  from  labels.- NVill 
Homeono  kindlv  tullme  how  to  erase  written  names  from 
zinc  labels?— J.  S. 

11533.— Melons.— What  sort  of  Melon  Is  Turner's 
Golden  Oom?  I  want  to  know  if  it  Is  large  or  small.  I 
know  Itjs  a  green -fleshed  kind.  Also,  what  will  prevent 
Melons  cracking,  as  mine  did  last  year,  on  a  hotbed  frame  ? 
A  list  of  Melons  fur  a  frame  I  should  be  thankful  for.— 
Novice. 

11539.— Propagratlngr  Auracaiias  and  Thu- 
lopsis.— How  and  when  are  the  shrubs  Auracaria  im- 
bri^ta  and  Thujoiwls  borealis  proiiagatod  ?— Eddie. 

11640. — Sphagrnum  Moss.— Will  someone  tell  me 
if  Sphagnum  Moss  grows  in  Ireland,  or  where  does  it  ^w? 
A  description  as  to  its  appearance,  &c.,  would  oblige.— 
Eddie. 

11541.— Varnish  on  hot-water  pipes.— I  have  a 
late  vinery  span  roof.  It  is  not  quite  filled  with  Vines  ;  so 
last  year  1  planted  two  Peach  trees  at  the  coolest  end  of 
tbe  house.  They  grow-  well,  making  some  good  wood, 
which  ripened  ailmirably.  WTien  I  pruned  tne  Vines  I 
w'hitcwasnod  the  house,  but,  on  the  advice  of  a  neighbour, 

I  did  not  whitewash  the  pipes,  but  used  some  black 
varnish,  which  he  informed  me  posse.ssed  many  virtues,  in 
fact,  too  many  to  mention  here.  As  ho  is  a  professional, 
and  1  am  the  merest  amateur  at  ganlening,  I  took  hit 
advice.  The  Peach  trees  Rtartcd  bmutifully,  and  to  keep 
the  late  frosts  from  them  1  lighted  the  fires.  I  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  the  pipes  gave  off  a  most  horrible 
stench,  which  has  ruined  the  foliage  of  the  Poach  trees. 
The  Vines  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  suffer.  I  im¬ 
mediately  litno-woshed  the  pipes,  kept  up  the  fires,  and 
left  air  on  night  and  day.  Tno  Vines  are  saved,  but  will 
v»mo  experienced  reader  tell  me  the  best  plan  to  follow 
with  luy  Peach  trees?  There  is  not  a  leaf  on  either  of 
them.  Should  they  be  cut  back?  Fruit  I  cannot  hope 
for,  but  I  should  like  to  ripen  wood  for  next  year.  I  have 
many  valuable  books  on  fruitgrowing,  but  none  of  them 
help  me  in  this  ditficulty. — J.  S. 

11542.— Green  Broccoli.— All  my  spring  Broccoli  has 
flowered  green.  WTiat  Is  the  cause?- F.  51. 

11513.— Amaryllla  formoalaalma.- In  planting, 
Nhould  the  bulbs  be  entirely  covered,  and  how  deep ;  or 
should  the  crown  bo  exposed  ns  in  the  case  of  Vellota 
purpurea?  Has  any  reader  tried  this  plant  (Anutrsllls)  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  with  what 
degree  of  success?— H.  A.  M. 

11544.— Grubs  In  tennis  lawn.— I  have  a  largo 
tennis  lawn  in  which  are  a  quantitv  of  coarse  weeds.  In 
fligging  up  some  of  those  I  find,  hidden  under  the  leaves  of 
ooch  root,  several  leather-coat^  grubs  (or  slugs  ?).  As  it 
is  iinpoHsiblo  to  take  out  all  the  roots  to  get  at  these  })ests, 
(xxn  anyone  kindly  tell  me  of  some  method  of  destroying 
them?^iLVKR  Stork. 

11545.— For  heatln^r  a  greenhouse.- Wo  are 
building  a  greenhouse  30  feet  oy  20  feet.  1  should  be 
much  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  advise 
iH  OS  to  a  p  dnt  in  laying  the  pii>cs.  We  saw  a  letter  about 
a  month  ago  in  your  lournal  advising  a  fall  from  the  boiler 
to  the  escape  pipe,  w'hereas  the  usual  plan  has  been  a  rise 
to  the  steam  pipe.  We  have  erected  two  ;  the  first  with  a 
rise,  the  socoiiu  a  dead  level,  which  seems  to  answer  very 
well.  Would  it  be  wise  to  try  the  third  plan  with  a  fall  ? 
The  idea  has  been  that  the  hottest  w-ater  will  keep  rising,  in 
whioh  case  the  circulation  is  best  promoted  by  the  steam 
pipe  end  being  highest,  the  water  raised  by  heat  to  the  end 
nni  returning  by  gravitation.  If  soma  scientific  and  practical 
correspondent  would  kinilly  give  us  his  experience  it  w’ould 
be  a  great  kindness.  The  point  is — should  the  boiler  bend 
or  8.4-phon  bend  bo  the  summit? — Amateur. 

11546.— Leather  dust  for  plants.— Having  on 
hand  a  quantity  of  leather  dust  which  has  been  ground  off 
the  edges  of  boots  and  shoes  (by  machine)  in  proceas  of 
finishing,  I  should  like  to  know*  how  1  could  make  it 
useful  in  a  garden  or  groenhoase,  and  what  are  Its  proper¬ 
ties.— E.  C. 

11.M7.— Netting  for  Peas.— I  have  a  quantity  of  wire 
netting,  3-inch  mesh.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  some  reader 
would  say  if  this  would  ho  suitaMc  to  use  for  Vcitch’s 
F'crfcction  I’ca,  a.H  sticks  are  scarce  here.  I  should  put  a 
woo<ien  rod  alK>ut  everv  4  feet  to  keep  it  in  position. — 
.1.  R. 

11548.— Rhubarb  dying  down.— In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  I  took  my  Rhiioarb  up,  dug  a  hole  for  each 
root,  and  put  in  it  about  a  foot  of  roanura.  consisting  of 
decayed  vegetable  refuse,  cleanings  fr^mYKmUry  and 
stable.  In  the  botton^f I  rloi^  A|r«c, 
covered  with  soil.  I  fmdWow7  mstc^  ofVuaMffip^v.  tpl 
that  many  of  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  and  some  VL 


the  stems  are  quite  soft.  1  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
someone  will  please  advise  me  w’hat  to  do.  I  may  say  that 
tlie  ground  is  very  heavy,  and  we  are  troubled  with  moles. 
Will  this  cause  it? — J.  R, 

11540.— Se«dllnM  eaten  by  slujfs.— This  spring 
I  prepared  a  hotbed  of  horsedung  and  dritsl  leaves,  and 
covered  it  with  about  6  inches  of  sand,  In  which  I  plunged 
my  pots,  containing  seeds  of  Asters,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Single  I>ahlias,  4:c.  The  seeds  came  up  well,  but  the 
young  plants  were  completely  eaten  by  slugs.  I  shall  be 
gl.'id  if  sny  reader  can  tell  me  what  stiqis  to  take  another 
season  to  prevent  a  himllar  annoying  experience. — Saxdv, 

11.550.— Fungrus  In  fernery.— Can  any  reader  in¬ 
form  mo  how  to  got  rid  of  or  stop  from  sproc^ing  a  white 
fungus  which  is  behind  the  cork  in  my  femerj*  ?  Will  it  do 
any  damage  to  the  Ferns?— U.v east  Novice. 

11561.— Rosebuds  rotting.— I  have  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  and  in  it  a  climbing  (Moire  de  Dijon  and  also  a 
Mankrhal  Niel  Roso.  On  both  trees  numbers  of  the  buds 
rot.  The  stem  of  the  Mankrhal  Niel  seems  to  be  bursting 
about  G  inches  from  the  root.  Will  any  reader  kindly 
tell  mo  the  cause,  and  what  1  should  do  with  them  ?— 
Co.NBTAXT  Reader. 

11552.— Cucumbers  In  cold  frames.— l  have  a 
cold  frame,  and  would  like  to  grow  cucumbers.  Will  any 
reader  tell  me  the  best  time  to  plant,  ami  after  treatment? 
— Constant  Reader. 

11553.— Ferns  under  bell  glasses.- Having  a 
fancy  for  Ferns,  and  having  no  outdoor  convenience,  I 
purchased  two  earthenware  Fcm  cases  with  the  usual  boll 
glass  cover*.  I  then  got  six  Ferns— three  Ptcris  serrulata 
and  three  Adiantum  cuneatum,  or  Maiden -hair.  When 
they  arrived  I  lost  no  time  in  putting  them  into  the  soil, 
which  consisted  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  but  my  Ferns,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  dying  away.  The  glass  is  taken  off 
and  wiped  drj*  every  other  day.  If  some  reader  would 
kindly  tell  me  where  I  am  wrong  or  give  advice  as  to 
treatment  they  would  much  oblige.— Fmx  Novice. 

11554.  —  Repotting  Pewslon-flowers.  —  I  have 
three  Passion-flowers  in  4i-inch  pots.  They  have  made 
al)out  15  inches  of  fresh  growth.  Should  they  be  repotted, 
or  how  should  I  treat  them  ?— Amateur. 

11555.— Ferns  for  water-side.— Will  some  reader 
kindly  inform  me  what  varieties  of  hardy  Ferns  grow  the 
largest  by  the  a'aterside?  Also,  what  rapid  groaing 
croeper  is*  best  suited  to  cover  a  bare  bank  very  shady  i 
Also  i^vs  mo  one  or  two  names  of  the  best  limeHtone  Ferns. 

11556.— Chlckweed.— Can  anyone  sufraest  the  name 
of  a  Chickwoed  used  for  edging  flower  beds  ?  There  are 
two  kinds,  one  yeliow  and  one  light  green.  It  is  the  green 
kind  I  want.— Datciirt. 

11557.— Treatment  of  Cacti.— I  would  be  glad  if 
someone  would  kindly  advise  what  to  da  with  an  old 
C^tus.  Would  it  do  any  harm  to  cut  it  down  and  put 
the  root  in  a  smaller  pot  ?  it  never  flowers,  and  has  quite 
a  withure<i  look. — B.  B. 

11558.— Oleanders.— How  ought  I  to  treat  Oleanders 
to  make  them  bloom?  The  buds  form  on  the  plants, 
which  are  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse,  but  do  not  open.— 
M.  B. 

11559.— Belladonna  Lilies.- 1  have  a  largo  bed  of 
Belladonna  Lilies,  apparently  healthy  bulbs,  judging  by 
the  foliage,  but  they  ^ve  not  blossomed  well  for  years.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  for  advice  about  them.— M.  R. 

11560.— Common  Bluebells.— HTiero  can  bulbs  of 
common  Bluebells  be  obtained  ?  I  a’ont  some  thousands. 
When  ought  they  to  be  planted  ?— Primrose  Avksck. 

11561.— Cultivating  Pansies.— Would  any  reader 
kindly  tell  mo  which  is  The  best  method  of  cultivating  new 
kinds  of  Pansies  7— T.  RrrcniK. 

11562.— Heating  from  kitchen  boiler.— l  have  a 
cylinder  (holding  60  jgallons)  in  the  kitchen,  the  water  in 
which  is  kept  heated  by  the  kitchen  range  holier,  and  I 
have  a  J-lncn  supply  of  hot  water  to  the  back  kitchen  from 
the  top  of  thi.s  ovllnder.  Would  any  reader  kindly  sny  If 
this  supply  could  be  continued  through  the  wall  into  a 
greenhouse,  and  circulated  through  iron  pipes  to  heat  the 
greenhouse,  returning  bock  in  a  f  inch  pipe  to  tho  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  7  If  so,  what  sixea  iron  pipes  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  how  many  coils  at  eaoh  end  to  keep  a  heat  of 
not  loss  than  40  dog.  ?  Size  of  greenhouse,  15  feet  by  10 
feet ;  aspect  south. — H.  M. 

11563.— Mealy  bug  on  Oleanders.— Ck>uld  any 
reader  tell  me  how  to  treat  Oleanders  which  are  rather 
badly  affected  with  mealy  bug.  also  Indlarubber  plants, 
whose  leaves  are  curling,  ap|>earing  dry,  although  the 
roots  are  freely  watenal  ?— F.  P. 

11564.— Glolre  de  DHon  Roses.— I  should  bo 
much  obliged  to  any  one  w’ho  would  tell  mo  why  all  my 
Qloire  de  Dijon  Roses  burst  open  underneath  inst^  of  at 
the  iiolnt.  The  buds  seemed  porfei^t,  but  they  invariably 
opened  at  tho  MTong  end,  tho  result  being  half  a  blossom 
They  were  In  pots  In  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  tho 
plants  were  strong  and  healthy,  not  pot-bound. — DAtYoniL. 

11.565.— Double  Pyrethums  after  flowering.— 
I  have  some  of  those  groaTi  in  ix>t8  ;  they  have  now  none 
flowering  ;  what  is  tho  best  treatment  to  adopt  with  them 
during  tne  summer  in  order  to  make  better  plants  of  them 
for  next  year,  as  I  wish  to  keep  them  for  pot  culture  ?— 
Daisy. 

11566.— Boiler  for  greenhouse.  - 1  am  about  put¬ 
ting  un  two  small  houses  in  which  I  intend  growing  f>ed- 
ding  plants,  ami  am  in  a  fix  as  to  what  boiler  to  have,  as  I 
shall  want  it  to  work,  say,  from  40t)ft.  to  500ft.  of  4in' 
piping.  Would  some  one  ])lcaHc  advise  mo  In  Gardr.s*i.no 
as  to  the  best  and  cheaiiest  boiler  to  liave,  and  which  also 
requires  tho  least  attention  ?— Florist. 

11567. — Fir  tree  oil. — Is  Fir  tree  oil  injurotts  to  tho 
flower  buds  of  plants  if  it  is  not  waslied  off? — C.  K. 

11508.— Begonia  semperflorens.— I  have  a  Begonia 
semperflorens  which  has  lost  its  lower  leaves  through  an 
accident,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  It  was  cutdoa-n  now 
wouki  the  cuttings  grow  and  tho  old  plant  throw  out  fresh 
shoots  if  they  were  both  put  into  a  frame,  also  what  height 
from  tho  pot  should  the  plant  be  cut? — M.  W. 

- 1  y^*  "*Sea  Kale  for  Cbrlatmas.— How  can  I  obtain 
of  Sea  Kale  at  (Christmas  and  onwards?  The  leave.* 
olants  remain  green  and  stror^j  Ull  Wte  .Se|)teiip- 
*ber.-^HARLKs  OLDCRorr. 


11570.— Caterpillars  on  fruit  tre93.-Ai<v«iij* 
ago,  happening  to  look  casually  at  one  of  my  GooMbor 
trees  I  dlscoverod  on  the  stem  a  caterpillar.  F.nniinii.^ 
other  trees  in  the  vicinity  I  found  caterisllan  of  tb<  na* 
kind  on  ail,  but  some  Gooseberry  trees  in  another  port  <# 
the  nrden  wore  free  from  thenr.  About  a  fortnijfht  aa« 

1  had  “  tanning  ”  put  umier  all  tho  Gooseberry  tre«  topr^ 
setae  them  from  the  \-isitation  of  the  ordinary  OooKbtrr 
caterpillar.  I  had  almost  come  to  the  concltnion  Uuttbc 
Intruders  had  been  brought  in  the  tanning,  astbtvtil 
haitpencd  to  be  travelling  ui»  the  stalks  of  tlw  trees,  but 
this  morning  I  found  both  nlack  and  red  CMnant  tm*. 
under  which  no  tanning  had  been  placed,  sintilarlviofeied 
aith  caterpillars  which  eat  the  leaves  rairidly.  Have  ta;  ' 
of  your  readers  had  a  similar  visitation,  aisi  cat:  utcm  ' 
•ufflfMt  a  remedy  ? — 8.  A.  E.  A. 

11571.— Cookroachea.— Could  any  reader  inform  tn 
how  to  clear  a  house  infested  aith  cockroaches?  Puwboci  ; 
powders  have  been  used  without  avaiL— X.  Y.  Z. 

11572.— Bulbs,  conns,  and  tubers.— Wb»t  b  t!»* 
difference  between  a  conn,  bulb,  and  tuber,  as  vnuf< 
appear  to  mix  them  up  ?— Bulbkrorium. 

1157S.— Tropesolum  bulbosum.— 'WTli  sByrtade, 
having  the  requiaite  experience,  kindly  inform  me  viit 
are  the  beat  cultural  conditions  for  the  above  crew, 
especially  soil  and  situation  ?  Further,  what  U  the  dilfr 
ence  in  treatment,  habit  of  growth,  colour  of  bloom, 
between  Troproolum  bulbosum  and  T.  spedoemn  ?- H 
Leicester  Grkville. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES.  ^ 

When  a  hive  is  full  of  bees  at  this  seasoc,  ] 
numbers  will  frequently  hang  out  of  the  hivt,  * 
and  cluster  in  a  mass  under  the  alightis^  • 
board  for  os  long  as  a  fortnight  or  three  weeki 
before  swarming,  spending  the  most  valiuble 
time  for  honey-gathering  in  idleness,  waitiiig  ; 
till  the  queen  is  ready  to  accompany  them  to  1 
fonn  a  new  colony.  Where,  however,  addi¬ 
tional  room  can  be  given  by  supering,  Ac.,  this 
clustering  can  be  prevented  ;  but,  at  the  bsim 
time,  all  desire  for  swarming  may  be  pat  m 
end  to.  Again,  the  time  at  which  a  swarm  will 
have  a  hive  is  very  uncertain,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  swarming  season  to  have  hivw 
watched,  lest  a  swarm  should  leave  unseen  and 
be  lost. 

Artificial  .swarmino  is,  therefore,  to  b«  i 
much  recommended,  as  thereby  much  valoalji* 
time  is  saved  the  bee-keeper  in  watching,  and  ibe 
bees  in  waiting  for  the  queen  to  lead  off  tte 
swarm.  It  can  be  performed  in  a  few  mmntoi  ! 
and  at  the  convenience  of  the  apiarian,  in  anv 
part  of  of  the  day.  Artificial  swarms  <an  U 
taken  from  straw  skeps  by  driving,  in  the 
following  manner  ; — After  having  puffol  a  little 
smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  alloaai 
the  bees  a  minute  or  two  to  fill  themselves  aith 
honey,  turn  up  the  hive,  and  place  over  it  »n 
empty  skep,  bringing  the  edges  together  at  ^ 
point  toward  wliich  the  combe  run,  at  which 
point  push  an  iron  skewer  through  the  ed^je  ol 
the  empty  skep  into  the  one  below,  so  for^ 
a  hinge  ;  and  with  driving  irons,  or  two  pieces 
of  wood  with  nails  in  the  ends,  fix  the  anpt) 
skep  up  like  an  open  lid,  then  rap  upon  tie 
sides  of  the  stock-hive  ^ntly  with  the  open 
hands,  when  a  loud  buzzing  will  soon  be  heai^ 
and  the  bees  seen  to  be  rushing  up  into  the 
empty  skep.  Sharp  watch  must  oe  kept  to  see 
that  the  queen  goes  np  in  the  crowd,  and  that 
sufficient  bees  are  left  in  the  stock-hive  to 
the  brood  and  carry  on  the  business.  The 
artificial  swarm  is  then  placed  three  feet  or 
more  to  the  right,  and  the  stock-hive  the  same 
distance  to  the  left  of  the  old  stand,  that  ^ 
may  receive  an  equal  number  of  tbe  bee? 
returning  from  tho  fields.  To  make  m 
artificial  swarm  from  a  bur-frame  hire 
first  remove  tho  hive  to  a  now  stand,  and  pla« 
a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand.  Each  h&r  « 
comb  is  now  examined,  and  the  one  on  whies 
tho  queen  is  found  is  removed  with  be^  ao'i 
queen  clinging  to  it  and  placed  in  the  new  hive : 
also  any  more  frames  of  brood  that  can  w 
spared  from  the  old  hive.  The  gap  thus  inM^ 
in  the  parent  hive  is  closed  up  by  drawing  tw 
frames  together.  By  placing  the  old  stock  w 
a  fresh  stwd,  many  of  the  bees  return  to  tw 
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a  fresh  stand,  many  of  the  bees  return  to  uw 
old  position  and  join  the  artificial  swann,  aw 
so  strengthen  the  new  colony,  but  enough  ^ 
remain  with  the  parent  hive  to  carry  on 
work.  A  swarm  may  be  taken  from  *  bar- 
frame  hive  and  put  into  a  straw  skep  by  r^ 
moving  the  comb  on  which  the  queen  is  fouo  , 
lifting  thequeen  gently,  by  placing thuinbao< 
forefinger  over  the  roots  of  the  wings,  and  por¬ 
ting  her  on  the  floor-board  just  within  the  en^ 
tlranhe  I  of  the  straw  hive,  then  shakmg  jw 
^eaiojfFi^fpjcqmb-pn  to  the  board,  when  tne) 
will  nra  '  ifeo  the  skep  and  join  the  queen,  tn 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 
lEX  well-grown,  these  impart  to  an  arran^e- 
it  a  lightness  and  distinctive  character  which 
n  fronds,  handsome  as  they  are,  fail  to  give, 
reover,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  netful 
junt  of  cut  Ferns  without  disfiguring  the 
Its ;  therefore,  we  should  grow  ornamental 
.sses  for  the  purpose,  thus  sparing  many  Fera 
ids.  Most  of  the  useful  sorts  are  easily  grown 
n  seeds.  I  sow  them  in  March  in  the  open 
dcr  on  well-prepared  soil — the  earlier  in  the 
ith  the  better  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
lave  found  the  kinds  named  below  to  be 
mgst  the  most  useful. 

IGROSTW  SEBULO-SA  AND  PuLCHELLA  COme 
)  dower  early,  and  are  about  the  very  lightest 
t  can  be  grown  ;  they  are  also  often  sown  in 
3,  and  in  this  manner  are  useful  for  fumish- 
purposes.  Briza  maxima  and  gracillis  are 
*  of  the  best  of  the  Quaking  Grasses.  I  find 
former  to  he  esTOoially  valuable,  and  to 
inge  well  with  Water  Lilies  and  similar 
jects.  This  sort  is  also  one  of  the  best  for 
ting  and  drying  for  later  use.  If  cut  while 
deen  green  tint  is  in  it,  it  retains  its  colour 
ter  tnan  if  left  till  it  has  assumed  a  brownish 
je. 

iAornrs  ovatus  (the  Turk’s-head  Grass)  is 
of  the  most  distinct  kinds,  as  well  as  one 
Lh«  beat  for  keeping  purposes  if  treated  as 
t  advised  in  the  case  of  the  Briza.  For  bold 
an^emeats  in  association  with  large  dowers 
s  IS  an  excellent  kind.  Another  valuable 
iss  is  Eragrostis  elegans  ;  this  is  a  later  kind 
m  those  previously  named,  and  comes  in  use- 
for  cut  purposes  up  to  the  time  when  the 
dy  frosts  spoil  its  colour.  It  is  a  somewhat 
onger  sort  than  the  others ;  when  well 
own  it  attains  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  2^ 
t.  It  should  therefore  be  allowed  more  room 
in  others  in  which  to  develop  itself. 

Ihe  following  sorts  are  all  useful  and  distinct, 
Anthoxanthum  graoile,  Brizopyrum  sicu- 
n,  Bromus  brizseformis  and  giganteus,  Hor- 
um  jubatum,  and  Paspalum  elegans.  Two 
w  kinds  have  recently  b^n  brought  forward, 

,  Briza  spicata  and  Bromus  patulus  nanus, 
th  of  which  will  doubtless  prove  useful. 
>ese  Grasses,  taken  collectively,  are  about  the 
St  that  can  be  annually  raised  from  seed, 
ipa  pennata  and  elegantissima  may  l)e  increased 
division,  perhaps,  with  more  certain  results 
an  from  seeds.  These  ornamental  Grasses  are 
valuable  in  their  seasons  and  for  preserving 
r  use  afterwards — not,  however,  after  they 
ve  been  disfi^red  by  drying.  When  those 
ised  from  seed  are  weU  above  the  soil,  it  will 
well  to  thin  out  any  kind  that  has  come  up 
0  thickly.  This  will  throw  more  stamina 
to  those  that  are  left,  rendering  them  more 
irable. 

Festuca  elatiok  (tall  Fescue  Grass)  is  a 
itive  of  Britain,  where  it  is  found  growing  in 
oist  meadows  and  Osier  grounds.  It  is  of 
•rennial  duration,  varying  in  height  from 
feet  to  6  feet.  Its  leaves  are  nearly  twice  the 
Ee  of  those  of  F.  pratensis,  from  which, 
owever,  it  also  differs  in  having  drooping 
anicles  spreading  loosely  and  gracefully  in  all 
irections,  with  sharply-pointed  oval  and  less 
4t  spikelets,  and  having  the  florets  frequently 
wn^,  and  in  the  case  of  strong-growing 
t^imens  faintly  ribbed.  It  is,  to  all  appear- 
Doe,  ^niimbly  suited  to  a  moist,  clayey  soil, 

'  which  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  for  its 
n^meuUl  character.  F.  flabellata,  a  fine, 
trong.^owing  species,  often  forms  dense  tufts 
5  feet  to  6  ^t  in  height.  In  the  matter 
«  iragrance  few,  if  any,  can  vie  with  our  sweet 
,  «ni&I  Grass  (Anthoxanthum),  Hierochloe 
"'’y^slii,  and  some  of  the  Andropogons. 

ARROEXATHERrM  AVRNACECM,  or  Avena  ela- 
f  (the  Oat  Grass),  is  also  found  wild  in 
coun^,  freouently  in  bushy  places  on 


J^ides  and  by  hedges.  It  is  of  perennial 

s^Uon,  and  ffenerallv  forma  bnllia  or  av-ollAn 


ion,  and  generally  forms  bullMi  or  swollen 
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joints,  one  directly  above  the  other,  from  which 
it  throw's  out  innumerable  runners,  which  assist 
greatly  its  capability  of  standing  much  drought. 
It  grows  about  3  feet  in  height.  The  flowers, 
W'hich  are  produced  about  the  end  of  June,  are 
very  pretty  and  conspicuous  from  a  distance. 
It  forms  long  spikes  of  fine  feathery  appear¬ 
ance,  and  ^ould  l)e  on  every  lawn,  either 
isolated  or  in  company  with  the  above. 

Bromus  inermls  is  a  native  of  Germany 
and  the  south  of  Europe  generally.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  Brome  Grasses  that  can  be  used  with 
advantage  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  grows 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  and  bears  erect 
panicles,  wide  spreading  and  slightly  drooping, 
and  furnished  w’ith  nearly  beardless  imbricated 
florets.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  smooth 
to  the  touch.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  flow'crs 
from  Juno  to  August.  It  should  be  grown  in 


Tufty  Hair  Grass  (Aira  ciespitosa). 

wet  places  near  the  margins  of  lakes  or 
swamps. 

Aira  CiCSPiTOSA  (Tufty  Hair  Grass). — This 
(the  subject  of  our  illustration)  is  also  a  native 
of  our  shores ;  it  is  perennial  and  flowers  pro¬ 
fusely  in  June  and  July.  It  grows  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  very  narrow 
and  rough  at  the  edges.  The  panicles  are  large, 
much  branched,  and  of  a  silvery  grey  colour ; 
the  florets  have  long  hairs  at  the  base,  which 
give  them  quite  a  unique  appearance.  There  is 
also  a  viviparous  variety  of  it  in  which  the  awn 
is  inserted  above  the  middle  of  the  valve,  and 
another  having  small  panicles  of  pretty  purple 
florets  ;  both  are  very  interesting  and  should  find 
a  place  in  every  pleasure  garden  or  lawn,  both 
on  account  of  their  peemiar  and  ornamental 
characters.  D.  K. 


Cinerariaa. — I  was  not  aware  till  this  season 
that  Cinerarias,  under  certain  treatment, 
flowered  so  profusely,  and  so  steadily,  and  for 
such  a  lengtn  of  time.  Years  ago  we  had  them 
grown  and  tended  by  gardeners,  but  they  were 
tall,  straggling,  sho\^-enough-lookin^  plants, 
which  were  always  going  wrong  and  disappear¬ 
ing  from  the  greenhouse  stage,  one  after  another. 


So  convinced  were  we  of  their  troublesomeness, 
particularly  in  connection  with  greenfly,  that  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves  to 
try  them  again,  even  with  personal  superinten¬ 
dence.  We  did,  however,  try  a  couple  of  dozen, 
and  the  result,  although,  no  doubt,  very  familiar 
to  gardeners,  quite  astonished  us  amateurs. 
We  got  a  dozen  newly  prioked-out  seedlings 
from  a  friend  up  country,  and  anotherdozen  from 
an  English  nurseryman.  They  were  put  into 
3-inch  pots,  and  sunk  in  a  cold  frame,  and  here 
their  early  troubles  commenced.  Although 
receiving  regular  and  constant  attention,  at  one 
time  they  seemed  to  lie  getting  too  much  water, 
and  some  rotted  off ;  at  other  times  they  seemed 
to  be  getting  too  little,  and  they  commenced  to 
flag  and  hang  their  leaves.  We  were  told  that 
they  were  getting  too  much  sun,  and  when 
greenfly  attacked  them  w'o  were  told  they  were 
getting  too  little  air.  They  were  turned  out 
and  ranged  along  the  shady  side  of  the  frame, 
but,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  be  making  much 
progress,  they  were  returned  to  the  frame  again 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  ready  for  being  put  Into  6-inch  pots, 
their  number  was  reduced  to  ten,  and  I  had 
mentally  resolved  never  to  be  lx)thered  with 
Cinerarias  again.  About  the  end  of  September 
they  w’ere  put  into  the  greenhouse,  and  here  a 
great  change  took  place.  They  hod  a  final  attack 
of  greenfly  ;  but  that  was  soon  cured  by  the 
application  of  soft-soap  and  water.  On  the 
greenhouse  floor  they  were  very  healthy  and 
grew  W'ell,  and  by  the  beginning  of  December 
they  were  promoted  to  places  on  the  stage.  About 
Christmas  one  of  them  came  into  flower.  In  a 
week  after  it  was  in  nearly  full  bloom,  and  w'hat 
surprised  us  was — and  it  is  to  this  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  amateurs — that  it  and  the  others 
as  well,  when  they  reached  the  same  state 
remained  almost  stationary,  except  that  the 
trusses  slowly  grew  larger  and  fuller,  for  nearly 
four  months.  They  were  as  fresh  and  beautiful 
at  the  end  of  that  time  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  The  first  single  flower  that  opened 
at  Christmas  was  still  there,  and  not  one  had 
drooped  or  withered.  There  certainly  was  some 
change,  but  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  until  the 
weather  got  warmer  and  the  sun  stronger,  since 
which  they  have  shown  symptoms  o?  a  slow 
decay.  It  was  only  then,  too,  that  the  trusses 
commenced  to  open  out  and  separate.  At  first, 
each  truss  was  a  continuous  sheet  of  bloom,  so 
that  the  individual  flowers  touched  and  some¬ 
times  overlapped  each  other.  This  month  they 
have  nearly  all  shot  up  and  separated.  The 
greenhouse  has  a  north-west  exposure.  The 
whole  floor  is  laid  with  cement,  and  the  heating 
apparatus  is  a  Loughboro’  Amateur’s  Boiler.  A 
small  fire  was  ligh^  almost  every  night  during 
winter  an<l  spring,  and  the  temperature  kept  as 
near  to  60  degrees  as  possible,  principally  with 
a  view  to  keep  the  house  dry,  as  the  situation  is 
naturally  a  damp  one.  Weak  liquid  manure 
was  administered  about  once  a  week  or  oftener. 
— P.  R. 


Google 


Oytisus  racemosus  out  of  doors. — 
This  plant  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  gardens 
on  the  south  coast,  where  it  flourishes  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  open  air,  and,  pretty 
as  the  small  pot-plants  are  that  are  grown  by 
market  cultivators,  or  largo  pot  specimens  in 
the  conservatory,  they  cannot  for  a  moment 
compare  with  open  air  plants,  that  push  out 
long,  strong  shoots,  branched  from  base  to 
summit  with  side-shoots,  that  become  at  this 
time  of  year  a  complete  mass  of  golden  yellow 
blossoms.  It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  frost 
this  plant  will  bear  when  gradually  inured  to 
open-air  treatment,  and  dwellers  by  the  sea 
coast,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  may 
safely  plant  this  out  as  a  wall  plant  or  border 
shrub.  The  best  time  of  year  to  plant  is  the  end 
of  May,  as  the  plants  make  their  growth  and  get 
well  hardened  before  winter  comes  on.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  any  special  mixtures  of  soil.  As 
the  Cytisus,  or  Genista,  will  grow  freely  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  and  out  of  doors,  it  keeps  far 
healthier  than  under  glass,  as  scale  is  ve^ 
liable  to  aflbet  under-glass  plants,  while  those  in 

Original  from 
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open  air  keep  perfectly  clean  and  healthy.  A 
rather  dry,  well-drained  soil  appear  to  suit  this 
plant  to  perfection,  as  it  checks  over-luxuriance, 
and  the  growth  being  short  and  stubby  gets 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 


should  be  assisted  with  manure  water  and 
tied  into  shape,  by  which  means  they  will 
tinue  blooming  for  some  time  yet. 

Ueliotropks. — Some  spring-struck  cattii|i 


plant  to  perfection,  as  11  cnecKs  over- Q-laaahouflea  «  •  . 

and  the  growth  being  short  and  stubby  gets  .  ^  Ueliotropks.— Some  spring-struck  enttit 

well  ripened  and  does  not  suffer  from  the  oflfects  succession  crops  of  1  riinulas,  Ciiieranas,  favourite  plants  should  now  be  m- 

of  frost  while  those  grown  in  rich  soils  are  sure  Celosias.  An  early  sowing  of  herbaceous  into  U  in.  or  7-in.  pots,  plunged  ouUidc 

to  bo  cut  off.  lu  this  locality  the  soil  is  light  Calceolarias  should  now  bo  made  on  very  sandy  gtoppd,  and  the  flowers  picked  off  8iiml4r.>y 
iviroiiR  and  we  ffct  freouent  gales  of  w'ind  soil  uuder  a  hand-glass  in  a  shady  corner  out-  Pelargonium.  This  sweet-scented  fav 
at  airseasons  of  the^year,  so  that  the  growth  sW®*  The  seed  of  this  plant  should  be  sown  ^  ^  managed  will  produce  flowers,  with  the 
made  is  well  hardened^  from  the  first,  and  the  the  surface  without  any  covering,  but  it  ance  of  a  little  warmth,  all  through  theauttn 

most  floriferous  plants  I  have  seen  have  been  in  necessary  to  keep  the  hand-glass  well  shaded  till  ^  ^he  end  of  the  year. 

the  meet  expo.e<l  "here  they  get  the  tnleia Cwhite  Tnk  aij  Jrlct  ..  "j”  “o*  require 


the  most  exposeil  positions,  where  they  get  the  germination  takes  place,  lot  *^*^^* ^  LiLlRji  in  pots  will  now  require  morewata*] 

full  force  of  the  gales  that  sweep  in  with  terrific  fi*“g  plants,  especially  w  ii  ,  p  ,  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots,  and  should  be  phedl 

force.-J.  (iBOoS,  Gosport.  Pelargoniums  ;  and  a  good  stock  of  in  an  opln  situation,  awky  from  the  ina«^ 

Border  Cloves  and  Oamations—These  ^^“'Jirfl“xri^g.‘*For^tagPi^ks^hatwerestr^  V 

promise  to  gieo  a  long  season  of  fiower,  for  "riv„n,t  not  receive  a  check  from  sny  cause;  growth;  turn  the  juita  round  every  two  orlW 
thanks  to  mild  weather,  they  have  continued  atmid  ITldlL  tLm  under  glass  a  moment  loug«  w«k»  to  prevent  the  plauUgettmg  drawn (.« 
sending  up  fiower  spikes  nearly  the  whole  necessary  to  establish  them  in  their  pots.  ““*•  .  .  u  v  ,  J 

winter,  and  I  have  lately  cut  some  good  blooms  .  a  i  i  i.  n  i  *.  hERN.s. — Many  of  the  choicest  haravkuidi# 

M  th^  rich  Crimson  Clove.  Beds  about  4  feet  intended  to  flower  late  nmst  no^^  now  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be 

wide,  with  rows  of  plants  18  inches  apart,  are  sWed  to  keep  them  from  ®  *  for  decorative  work  in  cool  and  shady  pirtii 

rery  convenient  forgathering  the  blooms,  and  aUowcd  to  get  wirndy,  it  a  difticult  to  keep  them  t^e  conservatory,  for  which  they 
i  findTgood  bed  oFseedlinis  very  handy  for  m  free  growth.  Largo  plants  of  those  that  may  ^ 

early  blooming,  as  even  the  single  ones  are  ex-  I**  g<»r>g  *>1  flo»er  sUou  i  advantage  over  the  latter  in  being  decidiiwiis 

?remely  useful  for  mixed  Hower*docorations.-  back  and  placed  outdoors  m  a  shady  position  get“dam.«el.  il. 

J  G..  Vteti.  “"-I  ayringed.  when  they  w.  hr^k  evergreen  kki.  iS 

Primula  japonlca. — This  beautiful  lianly  a''litti7lLmd'mi«nure' "kll  kinds  of  "batever  positiou  they  occupy,  u 

Prhniu  Ys  niw’^  great  beauty,  and  is  a  iJi  ”Lt  YremJre^  !n  t  “e^re^nhotre  ^  moisture  should  te  luaintainoii  arou.^  to  .J 

gem  amongst  ouUloor  flowers,  tlio  foliage  being  f^rvatory  must  now  be  kept* well  watered.  Any  I^>ble.  and  anytlnng  approachmg  dr)!*^ 
to  handsome  and  the  richly-coloured  lowers  SksS^jtirto  Y^ide?.  such  as  Maudevillt  ^“1  a^vk^tlm  Im^ 

Iwrne  on  long  foot  stalks  form  very  striking  i,o  „,u<.h  benefited  by  applica-  Pjanta  of  any  of  tlie  hardy  km^thuij 

objectswhcii^n  in  well  cstablished  masses.  1  Keep  up  a  SucefeMion  «q«'r«l  for  specimeus  ahould  be  poto  no  Ht 

Primula,  like  most  of  its  allies,  do  ex-  ^  keep  them  in  free  growth,  as  if  once  sUo.m  m 


thU  PHmida.  like  most  of  its  allies,  do  ex-  ‘nnnuairsuXLXuamrcScktc^mS^^^^^^^ 
tremoly  well  planted  in  the  shelter  of  shrubs,  as  Mignouette,  and  others.  Durmg  all  receive  a  check  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  ito 

an  edging  for  Rhododendron  beds  or  any  ^ges’ofthtirg  rowth  plenty  of  ventilation  must  freely,  especially  if  they  are  deciuiwii 

similar  shrub  where  they  can  remain  for  several  ajuf  abundance  of  water  given.  Than  j  * 

years  undisturbed,  so  that  the  crown  fomi  a  scarlet  Salvia  fulgens  and  the  blue  S.  patens  Flower  Q^arden.  i 

dense  carpet,  and  when  the  beautifully  serratert  plants  are  more  beautiful,  free-blooming,  Staking  plants. — If  not  alreatly  done,  tk 

foliage  pushes  up  in  spring  it  forms  an  elegant  satisfactoiy,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  ;  planting  of  lai-ge-leaved  sub-tropical  pUnU  B?' 

Ixirdering.  As  a  cut  flower  I  find  the  rrimula  ..  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  and  now  be  completed,  provided  they  h*»e  ‘ 


not  only  effective  but  it  lasts  a 
fresh  condition.  A  few  spikes 


vase,  with  some  of  its  ^vn  foliage,  forms  continue  in  excellent  flowei*ing  condition  until  need  good,  strong  stakes,  to  which  they  mart 


charming  decoration.— J.  O.,  Hants.  season.  Keep  firmly  tied  as  wowth  proceeds,  as  tneyare 

11510. -Fly  on  Paries. -As  the  plants  Calceolarias  in  open  houses  or  e^ly  broken  by  rough  winds  Tie  ®»ft 

are  in  a  frame  there  need  be  no  difficnlty  m  de-  frames,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water,  butas  soon  of  bast  matting  firmly  round  the  stake  snd 
stroying  the  fly,  as  they  can  ^Uy  be  fumigated  ^  come  well  into  bloom  remove  thorn  to  the  loosely  round  the  plan^  so  that  the  stsm 
with  Tobacco  smoke.  Our  plan  is  to  dig  a  hole  conseA’atory.  Discard  herbaceous  Calceolarias  have  room  to  expand  witliout  being  cut  or 
partly  in  and  partly  outoide  of  the  frame.  Ihc  required  let  when  fuUy  grown.  Aj»  the  dry  TOther 

fnmigator  is  placed  in  the  hole,  and  a  sack  or  y^  have  borne  the  sitates  frequent  watering  of  small  plMti 

mat  kid  over  the  outside  opening.  la  two  or  finegt.formed  and  W  marked  flowers;  place  they  ^testeblished,  sn^e-stir^  will  be 
three  minutes  the  frame  wiH  full  of  smoke  ^hem  in  a  cool  and  light  house,  and  supply  them  beriehdal  to  prevent  the  surface  b^ng 
and  the  fly  dead.  If  any  remain  a^ive  fumigate  moderately  with  water.  Any  suckers  of  Cine-  an<i  cracky,  so  m  to  exclude  axr  frtra  the 
the  following  evening.  hen  plants  are  mfested  rarias  r^y  for  potting  should  now  be  removed  Water  effectuaUy,  so  as  to  moisten  the 

with  greenfly  outside,  the  cuttings  should  be  from  the  old  stock,  potted  singly  in  moderately  thoroughly  m  deep  as  the  lowest  rwts,  until 


late  in  the  season. 


firmly  tied  as  growth  proceeds,  as  they  are 


diipp^  in  soapy  water  before  they  are  put 
iiL-J.  D.  E. 

11625.  —  Deterioration  in  Poly^- 
tliuaes. — Considering  that  Cheshire  Favourite, 
which  you  name,  Buck’s  George  Fourth, 

T.nn/«oc  'Rnmst.rrl’R  Fnrmn.RA.  and  some 


I  rarias  reaay  lor  poLLuig  Buouiu  uuw  lfc  iuuiwycvi  - -  - - -—.iv  _ _ 

from  the  old  etoik.  potted  singly  in  moderetely  thoroughly  m  deep  « the  lowert 
P“‘  rich  soil  in  2J  in.  or  3^in.  pots,  and  put  for  a  time  pl«>tii  wdl  tov  sunetoe  withont  IUots? 

in  cold  framra,  placed  so  as  to  face  the  north.  afterwards  keep  a  looee,  faable  surfs* 
—  *  80  long  as  there  is  moisture  m  the  m 


^  #•«  A.I.J  eU  AUUK  09  VUVIV  AO  BUV  J 

CoLEOsra.-A  few  of  the  most  handsome^  plants  wiU  be  better  withont  any  surface  wi»' 

leaved  Coleuses  should  now  bo  put  into  pots 


,  ,  ~  -n  ICttVCU  aasvvsav.  aaw.  vrx 

r  T>  Fourth,  p|.QpQrtionate  to  the  required  size  of  the  plants—  ^ '  ,  ,,  ^ 

Ballock'^s  Lancer,  Barnard’s  Formosa,  and  some  ^  .ufficiently  large  for  general  deco-  Sfbino  flowikiso  PLA^.-Look 

others  were  grown  and  exhibited  some  fifty  purposes;  they  should  be  acoommoilatedin  spnng-flowermg  plants  laid  m  mtbeie^, 

years  ago,  and  that  the  same  varieties  are  a  frame  or  pit,  or  they  may  be  kept  where  they  «»rden,  for  if  not  kept  well  suppM^ 
grown  and  exhibited  now,  how  can  they  be  urc  to  remain  through  the  summer  in  the  green-  moistare.  the  cuttings  on  them  will  not  be^ 
said  to  deteriorate  or  degenerate?  We  grow  l  propagating  until  the  season  is  too  far  adv^, 


gamen,  lor  ii  not  Kcpu  wen 
moisture,  the  cuttings  on  them  will  not 
nisrinnomfincr  until  thc  seasou  is  too  far  adv^s^, 


these  identioal  plants  as  strongly  and  well,  and 
the  flowers  of  as  good  quality  as  they  ever  were. 


^  „  a  A  1  4.  tor  them  to  do  much  good.  Sow  seediof 

PELABaoNTOMS -Some  autumn-struck  out.  dissitiflora  in  a  Sool,  shady  preiHoo  j,  J 


T^™oririirwrfrelTer^^^  P-ties  aZ  Primre-eT  ’ 

LUed  with  the  obiectof  obtaining  ne*w  wUl  make  good  plants  for  mix«i  bri.  b 


vZe’ST  akrth.”  S'’''^;ere'TrZ“  g^  (-rUt)  and  Chrintine  (pink)  ^th  short-  - 

forms  of  thc  same  classes  together  that_  is  red  with*,  mtl.  CuM 


terms  ol  tnc  same  classes  vogeiner  ;  v.mi,  ..  reu  v-;-”’,  “u  .U-  Winter  with^a  little  Climbing  flasts.— Stake  and  mulch  5»^ 

greiund,  with  red  ground.,  and  black  with  black  Convolvulus  major, 

*'!Z9t::^^aufowera.^;-W,P.P.’’h,s>cn  "1^70?^ fo?covS 


1140.3. — Wallflowers. —  >V.  r.r.  nasoecn  »  wa.vraA,«pa.aj  ^fApllpHt  rlimhpr  for  covering  tall  arenti 

rightly  informed  about  his  Wallflowers.  W’hen  used  should  not  be  over  6  inches  in  •  obiects  of  any  kind  •  i^  tied  npto  dj 

tofy  hWdone  flowering  I  should  advdse  him  to  diameter  ;  ordmary  rotten  ^^Ligit  a  H  loiks  best,  U 

pull  them  up,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  manure  and  sand,  is  the  best  matonal  m  which  ^  naturally.  Roaea  will  oj 

It  the  darkest  sorts  that  might  be  spared  for  need  copious  Applies  of  liquid  manure  :  J 

aoed,  and  sow  seed  for  a  new  stock  of  young  mulching  with  partially  decayed  mann^ 

b-i.; , 
L  better  able  to  withstand  the  severities  of  tho  Pjnk  off  all  flowers  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  Hebbaceof-s  FLANTS.--Oet  the  «ed  «  g 
.w'.,.inp  winter  than  old  plants.  Now  is  the  give  water  M  r^uired  ;  they  will  need  nothing  herbaceous  plants  soa-n  in  good  time,  ^ 
time  to  sow  seed,  and  in  August  or  September  more  until  ^ptember,  by  which  treatment  the  means  they  get  strong  before  wuiter  iu^ 
to  plants  should  be  transplanted  to  the  place  plante  will  be  m  the  hard,  stocky  conditio^hat  struggling  for  existence  ‘krough  tee<^ 
wbe?e  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  They  should  enables  them,  when  placed  m  warmth,  to  p^uce  summer  months,  r^umng  mucli  iwre 

ho  at  least  6  inches  apart. -Chables  Beck,  flo"®”  freely  ‘“•‘e*d  of  pushing  off  into  than  if  they  had  attamed  more 

}uiwbfnit  growth.  in  the  seaaon.  Polyanthuses,  i/eipnf** 

- - -  Petunias  at  nick  late  should  also  be  potted,  Sweet  W^illiams,  Aquilegias,  with 

The  Onion  and  Carrot  grub.— A  verj*  weak  solu-  tying  them  well  out  and  stopping  the  shoots  to  similar  kinds,  if  sown  at  J 

tlon  of  carbolic  applied  with  a  wutorin?  can  and  rose  ^  bushy.  Many  of  the  double  varieties  by  the  autumn  superior  in  quality  ’ 

now’^in  cultivatin  possess  a  compact  habit  of  would  be  if  the  «.  wing  is  longer 


tlon  of  carbolic  acid  applied  with  a  watorin?  can  and  rose 
will  effectually  destroy  these  pests.— W.  K.  Tipto.s,  I'riors 

Lu,  ShifnaL 


^  - -  -  aow  in  cultivation  possess  a  compact  liaoit  oi  wouia  nc  u  rne  oowiug  w  rouijci  - ^  ^ 

’Blrda’andsoods— I  WM  udviMd  »nicj«ini.goto  growth,  and,  from  their  easy  culture  and  free,  on  a  well-prepa^  *’**®fL‘’L?Y^crthc  nW 
irocure  from  the  brushmaker’s  a  bushel  of  a’osto  ends  of  continuous-blooming  disposition,  they  are  very  surface  made  quite  smooth,  co  ,, 
eristics,  and  to  spreatl  them  on  the  surface  of  the  jfround  ugoful  for  greenhouse  decoration  during  the  lightly  with  flnely-sifted  vegetable  mouw. 
over  tho  scofis.  This  material  very  cheai),  and  in  n^y  gujnmer  and  autnmn.  Earlier  plants  of  these  situation  be  a' little  shaded  from  the  ®ia  . 

flowerinrfor&li.^*iml,|!iflffi)  so  much  the  better;  but  it  should  so. 


xve  known,  as  well  as  In  it  has  proveAa 
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re  the  plants  will  be  -wreakcned  and  drawn  up 
he  too  near  proximity  of  trees. 

...^lOLi, — Beds  of  these  must  have  a  good 
’ring  about  once  a  week  ;  a  mulohii^j  of 
!U  manure  serv’es  the  twofold  purpose  of 
ilyi^  nourUhmant  and  preventing  evapora- 
The  spikes  of  the  earliest  flowering 
soon  be  appearing.  Sticks 
:  he  in  readiness  to  place  to  them  at  once, 
ley  easily  sulfer  injury  from  hitrh  winds. 

iHLL4i4. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
ing  the  planto  out.  Of  course  they  must 
5  been  well  inured  to  the  atmjsphere  by 
g  fully  exposed  night  and  day.  It  is  the 
plan  iu  such  a  dry  season  as  this  to  plant 
hat  a  shallow  depression  is  left  aroimd  each 
t  ;  any  water  that  is  supplied  settles  round 
item,  and  it  should  be  retained  by  having 
ilching  applied  of  very  rotten  manure. 

.NKs. — In^a  week  or  so  the  first  flow’ers 
open.  ^\  ater  between  the  rows,  applying 
om  the  rose  of  a  watering- not.  It  is  quite 
ssary  to  water  round  the  beds  to  prevent 
from  settling  on  the  flowers  ;  and  the 
.ter  atmosphere  caused  thereby  promotes 
thy  grow^th. 

vw>'8,  if  dry  weather  sets  in,  must  not  be 
cloeely  cat ;  for  if  done  with  a  machine  set 
:  enough  to  leave  it  as  short  as  a  carpet, 
irass  will  bum  up  at  the  root  much  more 
kly  than  if  Lightly  mown  with  a  scythe,  so 
*  Uke  off  the  flower-hea<l8,  but  leave  as 
b  of  the  carpet  Grass  os  possible.  Grass 
ngs  should  be  clipped,  and  walks  weeded 
rolled  down  firmly. 


Slirubbery. 

edges  or  everap^en  screens  may  now  be  cut 
Hpped,  for  ii  done  early  they  soon  make 
cient  growth  to  look  fresh  and  green  again ; 
if  left  until  the  wood  gets  hard  and  ripe,  a 
vn,  nuty  look  is  the  result,  as  young 
srthi  will  not  push  until  the  following 
Qg.  Ivv,  either  on  buildings  or  used  as  a 
>et,  will  now  be  groM'ing  rapidly,  and 
lid  be  cut  in  pretty  closely,  so  that  it  may 
»ino  covered  with  fresh  green  foliage  at  once, 

.  u  only  when  cutting  is  put  on  too  long 
it  fails  to  maintain  its  position  as  the 
evergreen  screen  or  carpet  that  can  be 
Large  rustic  flower*  baskets  covered  with 
form  pretty  objects  in  recesses  of  shrub- 
ef,  or  on  the  lawn  ;  and  when  the  Ivy  gets 
bli^^  it  only  needs  cutting  frequently  to  i 
)  it  in  good  condition  as  long  as  may  be 
red.  ^^’ne^e  the  planting  of  Holhes  and 
lar  trees  are  deferred,  it  may,  with  atten- 
to  watering  and  mulching,  be  safely  done 
,  when  the  roots  are  active. 

'Lvdow  Gardens.— Myrtles,  Indiarubber 
Its,  CoUaa,  and  similar  plants  that  have 
•oth  and  thick  leaves  should  he  gently 
iged  but  Pelaigoniums,  Helotropes,  most 
U  of  Ferns,  and  such  plants  as  have  hairy 
es  should  be  taken  out-of-doors  and  sponged 
.sioually,  in  order  to  clear  them  from  dust 
idow  boxes,  if  well  drained,  allow  super- 
as  water  to  pass  off  freely  ;  water  may, 
•efopo,  be  administered  plentifully  without 
w  of  its  St  ignating  about  the  roots.  A 
d  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  leaf-mould  or  de- 
«  manure,  makes  a  good  compost  for  plants 
wxes.  ^ 

lie  beauty  of  Calceolarias  is  soon  over,  as  is 
'  that  of  several  other  flowers ;  therefore, 
le  i^paratory  means  must  be  adopted  for 
pivmg  their  places  with  fresh  material,  and 
purpose  Pelargoniums,  small  plants  of 
‘cu  lophantha,  Fuchsias,  Nasturtiums,  Lobe- 
•  Mijoonette,  Ac.,  should  be  held  in  readi- 
t  Plants  now  in  the  boxes  should  be 
to  display  themselves  to  the  best 
and  for  this  purpose  if  a  very  narrow 
^ netting  be  run  along  the  top  of 
and  mode  to  lean  backwards,  and 
sli«r  piece  bent  downwards  in  front,  and 
the  shoots  of  the  plants  attached  thereto, 
Md  showv  surface  is  obtained.  Brackets 
baskets  should  likewise  be  well 
'Jhed  with  suitable  plants,  such  as  the 
S?  Adiantums,  Polypodiums, 

J«iums,  Aspidiums,  Athyriums,  Pteriaes, 

^  l^  leaved  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Petu- 
yw  the  small-leaved  dwarf-growing  Ivies 
very  pretty  when  used  os  basket 
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Fruit. 

PincJi  or  out  off  all  superfluous  growth  from 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  and  apply  remedies 
for  the  destruction  and  prevention  of  insects 
and  blight  of  all  kinds.  Cordons  and  espaliers  of 
Apples  and  Pears  should  now  have  the  fruit 
thiuued  aud  the  leaders  tied  to  supports.  .Sti*aw- 
berry^  ruuuers,  whether  intended  for  forcing  or 
planting  out,  should  be  layered  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  are  formed.  For  the  former  pur¬ 
pose  early  ruuuers  are  essentially  necoasary, 
that  a  long  season  may  be  had  for  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  aud  ripening  of  the  crowns,  without 
which  it  is  useless  to  expect  successful  results. 
Blackbirds  and  thrushes  attack  the  fruit  as  soon 
as,  aud  sometimes  before,  they  change  colour, 
and  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  protect  it  with 
netting  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  tuni.  Watoi- 
effectually  when  necessary. 

RAsrB£RRi£.s. — There  is  often  a  waste  of 
strength  in  the  canes  caused  by  allowing  them 
to  produce  a  ^ater  number  tlian  can  be 
retamed  for  bearing  the  ensuing  year,  and  which 
necessarily  have  to  be  cut  away.  To  avoid  this 
and  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  plants  in 
the  production  of  the  present  season's  fruit  and 
the  growth  of  next  year’s  bearing  wood,  the 
young  shoots  that  spring  up  from  the  bottom 
should  now  be  thinned  to  within  something 
near  the  required  quantity.  In  the  case  of 
yonng  plantations  that  have  not  yet  attained 
their  strength,  two  or  three  bearing  shoots  will 
he  enough  ;  thoM  that  are  stronger  may  have 
six.  In  thinning  the  young  shoots  it  is  not 


Savoys,  Colewobts,  and  other  winter  greens 
as  ground  becomes  vacant,  and  by  planting 
them  in  shallow  drills,  watering  will  be  more 
conveniently  and  effectively  done  than  it  other¬ 
wise  would  be.  As  a  matter  of  coarse,  dull, 
showery  weather  is  best  for  all  trausplanting 
piierations,  but  by  waiting  longer  for  this  there 
Id  danger  of  losing  the  best  part  of  the  growing 
season  ;  and  so  when  au  opportunity  is  presented, 
and  the  plants  ready,  get  them  out  irrespective 
of  weather. 
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sulficient  to  cut  or  break  them  off  level  with 
the  ground,  for  if  so  treated  they  will  quickly 
spring  again.  An  ordinary  planting  trowel  will 
befoundthebestimplementtousefor  the  purpose, 
removing  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  the  soil,  whereby 
the  shoote  can  be  taken  off  directly  from  where 
^ey  spring,  in  all  cases  retaining  the  strongest. 
The  ground  among  these,  as  well  as  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants,  should  be  again  hoed 
over.  If  this  be  attended  to  sufficiently  often, 
the  weeds  can  be  effectually  kept  down  with 
comparatively  little  labour.  Delay  in  this 
work  often  causes  the  part  of  the  garden 
devoted  to  these  fruits  to  have  an  untidy 
appearance,  and  be  a  source  from  which  the 
seeds  of  weeds  of  a  light  character  are  carried 
by  the  wind  to  the  surrounding  portions  of 
ground. 

Vegretablea 

Celery. — The  main  crop  of  Celery  should  now 
be  planted,  choosing  showery  weather  for  this 
operation  should  such  occur  within  reasonable 
time,  08  when  the  ground  is  moist  and  the 
weather  dull  the  roots  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil 
more  quickly  than  they  could  be  induced  to  do 
by  artificial  watering. 

Pe.\s  and  Beans, — The  last  sowing  of  Peas 
may  now  be  made  where  these  are  required  as 
late  as  they  can  be  had  ;  but,  unless  in  open 
favourable  situations,  the  produce  of  such  Ute 
sowings  is  precarious.  Give  them  plenty  of  room 
by  sowing  thinly  and  having  the  rows  placed 
far  apart.  W  here  Broad  Beans  grow  strongly 
when  they  come  into  flower  they  will  be  bene- 
fife  1  by  having  their  toi^s  nipped  off.  This  has 
the  effect  of  concentrating  tho  efforts  of  the 
plants  to  form  pods  instead  of  making  useless 
growth. 

Bri^oli.  —  Winter  and  spring  Broccoli 
should  now  be  planted,  and  if  the  plants  have 
been  treated  as  advised  some  time  ago,  they  will 
now  be  fit  for  puttingout.  In  the  case  of  Broccoli, 
it  often  happens  that  with  only  a  moderate  frost 
great  quantities  of  it  perish.  Except  in  extremely 
low,  damp  localities,  this  is  more  attributable  to 
the  wav  in  which  the  crop  has  been  treated  than 
to  the  kinds  grown  being  tender  or  the  situation 
at  fault.  In  order  to  impart  to  the  Broccoli  that 
h  irdy  condition  of  growth  which  is  indispensable 
to  its  standing  a  severe  winter,  it  should  be 
planted  widely  apart ;  if  planted  too  close  it  is 
certain  to  be  weak  and  sort,  and  almost  sure  to 
sucenmbon  the  first  occurrence  of  severe  weather. 

If  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  grown  is  of  ave¬ 
rage  quality  and  fairly  manured  the  plants  should 
stand  3  feet  apart  each  way.  W’here  ground  is 
limited  this  may  seem  extragavant,  but  it  is  false 
economy  to  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crop  through  an  attempt  to  grow 
more  than  the  space  at  command  will  permit. 
On  poor  inferior  soils,  where  the  plants  will  not 
stand  2i  feet  apart. 
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f  Continued  from  page  135.^ 

The  Apricot. 

The  best  walls  for  training  fruit  trees  on  arc 
budt  with  bricks,  and  they  may  vary  in  height 
from  10  feet  to  14  feet,  according  to  tho  size  of 
the  garden.  Hollow  walls  are  dryer  and  con¬ 
sequently  wanner  than  if  built  solid,  and  they 
should  be  built  of  sufficient  thickness  and 
s^ength  to  stand  without  pier  or  buttress. 
Where  the  foundations  are  properly  laid  a 
14-iach  hollow  wall  will  stand  without  suppo’rt. 
The  best  soil  for  Apricots  is  a  good  sound  loam 
of  medium  character  as  to  stiffuess,  ami  where 
possible  should  be  obtainofl  from  the  side  of  a 
hill  containing  limestone— where  possible  I  say 
but  of  course  in  many  places  it  is  not  possible! 
In  nay  notes  upon  the  Peach  1  have  referred  to 
the  importance  of  lime  to  stone  fruits,  and  the 
necessi  y  for  adding  it  in  some  form  where  it  is 
deficient  in  the  soil.  A»>d  when  Apricots  or 
Peaches  drop  at  stoning  time,  it  generally  arises 
from  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  border.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  What  is  therightdepthfor 
borders  ?  and  various  answers  have  been  given. 
But  on  this  as  on  most  other  matters  concerning 
gardening  we  must  take  into  consideration 
circumstances,  and  tho  treatment  the  trees  are 
to  receive  must  carry  weight.  For  instance,  if 
the  surface  of  the  bonlers  is  to  be  digged  with 
the  spmle  aud  cropped  with  vegetables,  the 
surface  will  beof  no  use  for  fruit groiving,  and  the 
roots  of  the  trees  must  Ixi  compensated  by 
having  a  greater  depth  given  to  them  ;  but  an 
extra  foot  in  deptli  will  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  a  foot  on  the  surface,  with  the  end  of 
the  spade  grinding  against  the  roots  whenever 
they  attempt  to  rise  after  the  solar  warmth  they 
so  much  need  to  make  the  wood  produce  plenty 
of  healthy  blossoms.  Besides,  the  suckers, 
which  are  such  an  annoyance  sometimes,  are 
mainly  caused  by  the  spade  injuring  the  thick 
roots  by  scraping  off  the  bark  in  digging.  In 
porous  soils  thGrc  should  bo  &  gro&ter 
depth  of  soil  than  where  the  drainage  is  less 
perfect  and  probably  the  rainfall  greater.  But 
m  my  own  mind  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that,  rightly  managed,  borders  for  stone  fruits, 
especially  the  choicer  kindssuchas  the  Peach  and 
the  Apneot,  should  not  exceed  2  feet  in  depth. 

I  think  at  the  beginning  it  is  a  mistake  to  m*ko 
the  borders  too  rich.  To  begin  with,  the  borders 
might  be  made  with  the  surface  soil  taken  some 
3  or  4  inches  in  depth  from  any  arable  land  that 
will  produce  good  Wheat.  Better,  firmer  wood 
will  be  produced  in  such  soil  than  where  tho 
borders  are  made  of  chopped  turf.  When  the 
trees  are  filling  up  the  wall  and  are  bearing 
fre  1/,  top  dr  siingi  with  fu  fy  loam  w  11  bo  of 
immense  advautage,  and  will  tend  to  keep  the 
roots  near  the  surface,  and  the  turfy  loam  placed 
near  the  roots  of  exhausted  trees  will  inrigorate 
and  repair  weakened  health.  Where  the  subsoil 
IS  bad,  an  impervious  bottom  to  the  border, 
formed  of  4  inches  in  depth  of  concrete,  sloping 
down  to  a  drain  in  front,  will  repay  its  cost. 
The  borders  should  be  allowed  to  settle  before 
the  trees  are  planted.  November  is  the 
best  time  to  plant,  and  the  trees  should  bo 
selected  with  care,  avoiding  those  which  have 
been  long  in  the  nursery,  and  frequently  cut 
back.  The  knife  is  a  dangerous  implement  to 
use  freely  among  Apricot  trees  at  any  stage  of 
their  existence  ;  ana  it  is  certain  that  by  ito  use 
many  trees  are  debarred  from  a  long  and  useful 
life.  A  young  tree,  budded  on  a  weakly  stock, 
where  the  action  between  the  foster-parent  and 
its  clfild  is  not  reciprocally  perfect,  should  not 
be  chosen.  Stoutnosa  and  vigour  of  stein  is 
essential  to  longevity.  Apricots  are  usually 
budded  on  the  Aiuscle,  or  some  kind  of  vigorous 
seedling  Plum  ^  apd  fts  much  care  should  l^e 
given  to  ime  seUctioh  of  the  stock  as  is  usually 
theyjcJ^tit^n  [1^  Hereditary 
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weakness  is  a  forcible  fact,  and  perj^tuated  in 
plants  as  it  is  in  anitnals.  Hence  the  importance 
of  ^ing  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  young 
trees,  and  noting  the  size  of  their  stems, 
as  the  recruiting  sergeant  will  take  stock 
of  the  chest  measutement  of  the  recruit.  For 
a  wall  over  12  feet  high,  what  are  termed  riders 
(standard  trees)  should  be  planted  alternately 
with  the  dwarfs.  I  like  to  plant,  first  of  all, 
aliout  14  feet  apart,  and  then,  as  the  trees 
rotjuire  more  space,  replant.  Trees  8  and  10 
feet  in  diameter  are  always  valuable,  and  it 
seems  to  mo  to  be  a  M’aste  of  space  to  plant 
little  trees  at  wide  intervals  and  wait  years  for 
them  to  grow,  when,  if  they  were  planted 
nearer  to  each  other,  half  of  them  might 
lifted  and  planted  elsewhere.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  ever  had  more  half-siiecimen  trees, 
nicely  furnished,  than  he  required?  And  a 
market  could  always  be  found  for  them  if  they 
were  not  required.  The  best  system  of  training, 
looking  at  the  question  from  every  point  of  view, 
is  the  lan  shape,  and  the  main  branches  should 
l>c  laid  in  at  equal  distances  apart,  leaving  space 
for  young  wood  to  be  equally  distributed  over 
the  tree.  It  is  always  wise  to  keep  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  in  advance  of  the  top — 
«.r.,  the  bottom  branches  should  lie  encouraged 
to  extend,  the  strenrth  of  the  upward  current 
of  sap  being  diverted  to  the  sides  by  the  centre 
being  kept  open.  It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  a 
fan-shaped  tree  well  balanced  if  one  goes  the 
right  way  to  work,  when  we  master  the 
principle  that  the  elevation  of  a  shoot  causes 
the  sap  to  flow  more  freely  in  that  direction, 
whilst  depressing  it  checks  the  flow.  Of  course, 
it  may  not  lie  possible  in  all  cases  to  bring 
down  the  strong  and  elevate  the  weakly.  Yet 
there  are  but  few  cases  of  disorganisation  from 
loss  of  balance  that  may  not  be  brought  under 
its  influence  and  the  inequality  rectified. 


Wiring  the  Walls 

Is,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  a  good  practice ;  it 
saves  time  and  material  in  the  training  of  the 
trees,  the  face  of  the  wall  remains  intact, 
and  one  of  the  customary  hiding-places  of 
insect  pests  is  absent,  though,  of  course,  insects 
can  and  do  lay  their  eggs  alx>ut  the  tree  itself, 
on  the  axils  of  the  buds,  and  in  the  rough  bark 
as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  wall.  I 
believe,  for  preference,  the  insects  select  the 
tree  for  the  winter  home  of  their  dormant  pro¬ 
geny.  The  wires  should  l>e  placed  close  to  the 
wall,  leaving  space  enough  to  get  the  ties  be¬ 
hind,  but  no  more,  which  need  not  be  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Complaints  have  arisen 
us  regards  the  use  of  galvanised  wire  for  this 
purpose,  but,  though  I  have  used  it  in  various 
ways,  I  have  never  in  my  own  practice  seen 
any  injury  ari.se  from  its  use.  Still,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  bark  of  the  young  growth  of 
Peach  and  other  fruit  trees  have  l>een  injured 
by  contact  with  it ;  but  there  is  no  means  which 
I  know  of  by  w'hich  any  person  can  say  that 
such  and  such  a  sample  of  w'ire  w’ill  damage 
young  wood  by  an  examination  of  its  surface, 
or  by  the  application  of  any  know'n  test.  And 
yet  one  would  think  science  ought  to  tell  us 
which  is  the  spurious  and  which  is  the  true, 
assuming,  of  course,  the  fault  lies  in  the  wire, 
which  is  not  yet  proven.  Wherever  the  bark 
of  fruit  or  other  trees  is  damaged  by  contact 
with  galvanised  w'ire,  the  wnre  should  be 
painted,  and  the  injurious  character  will  be  at 
once  removed. 


Summer  Management  op  Apricot.s. 

This  will  commence  in  April  with  the  dis¬ 
budding.  Many  do  not  disbud  Apricots.  They 
simply  allow  all  the  breast  wood  to  grow  till 
June,  and  prune  it  back  to  three  or  four  buds  or 
leaves,  which  are  loft  to  form  spurs  to  l>ear 
fruit  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
following  year.  Tliese  influential  circumstances 
to  which*  I  have  just  now  alluded  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words  —  viz. ,  mature 
wood  ;  which  may  again  be  still  further  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  words  air,  water,  and  sunshine ; 
and  I  want  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can  that  a 
tree  thinly  trained  and  properly  summer  pruned 
will  have  an  abundance  of  air,  and  the  only 
other  thing  stipulated  for  is  water,  which  should 
1)0  given  copiously  in  spring  and  summer,  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  taken  from 
young  wood,  the  disbudder  must  take  note  of 
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easy  enough  operation  to  the  experienced 
practical  man,  b^ause  he  knows  what  he  wants 
and  the  best  and  straightest  way  to  obtain  it, 
but  the  mind  of  the  tyro  is  often  painfully  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  selection  of  the  buds  which  are 
to  remain.  A  trained  eye  and  hand  grasps  the 
situation  at  once,  takes  stock  of  the  wall  space 
to  be  covered,  and  leaves  a  certain  number  of 
young  shoots  to  fill  up  the  8]>ace,  the  remainder 
except  the  leader  to  be  gradually  removed. 
The  majority  of  cultivators  take  the  shoots 
from  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  main 
shoots  indiscriminately,  wherever  the  best  eye 
can  be  obtained,  but  there  is  some  advantage  in 
M'orking  on  the  Hamiltonian  system,  which  is 
briefly  this  :  All  the  liearing  shoots  spring  from 
and  are  trained  on  the  uppi^r  side  of  the  main 
branches.  TTiis  is  simple  enough,  and  all  the  dis¬ 
budder  has  to  do  is  to  select  the  best  bud  he  can 
find  at  the  bottom  of  each  bearing  branch  on  the 
upper  side,  and  gradually  remove  all  the 
others  except  the  leader.  The  chief  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  system  lies  in  its  clearness 
and  simplicity,  and  there  is  less  margin  left  for 
a  blunderer  to  make  mistakes.  But  very  few 
cultivators  disbud  Apricots  and  Plums  on  the 
same  lines  laid  down  lor  the  Peach,  though  they 
would  succeed  so  treated.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
go  over  the  trees  when  they  break,  and  rub  off 
a  few  buds  where  they  are  too  crowded,  taking, 
of  course,  the  weakest.  As  the  season 
advances  and  the  young  wood  has  made,  say, 
six  leaves,  all  the  shooU  except  those  recjuir^ 
for  filling  up  vacancies  on  the  avails  should  be 
pinche<l  back  to  three  leaves,  and  all  lateral 
growth  during  the  season  must  be  pinched  back 
to  one  leaf.  The  young  shoots  should  be  nailed 
in  or  secured  to  the  wall  in  some  other  way  to 
keep  them  safe  from  wind. 


Thinning  the  Fruit. 

In  good  seasons  when  all  the  blossoms  set 
there  would  be  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  tree  to 
bear,  no  matter  how  w'ell  the  tree  may  be  fed, 
and  I  have  proved  often  enough  that  if  we 
mulch  and  water  with  liquid  manure 
from  the  stoning  period  onward  till  they  licgin 
to  ripen,  a  tree  in  good  health  will  carry  an 
immense  load  ;  but  a  tree  unaided  can  only  carry 
a  limited  weight  of  fruit ;  and  if  too  many  are 
left  on  they  must,  of  course,  be  small.  If 
the  tree's  powers  are  unduly  exhausted  the 
branches  may  die  off  from  debility,  or  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  tree  may  suffer  in  other  ways. 
Assuming  that  a  fruit  tree— an  Apricot,  for 
instance — can  only  carry  safely  a  given  weight 
of  fruit,  is  it  not  more  profitable  to  have  that 
weight  in  a  smaller  numoer  than  in  a  large  one? 
It  will  l>e  seen  from  what  I  have  written  that 
no  rule  can,  or  should  be,  laid  doMm.  The  looil 
must  be  apportioned  to  the  tree,  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  which  can  be  given  to  it. 
The  best  form  for  that  assistance  to  assume  is  in 


CLsedthat  no  injury  bedone  to  the  bark, toUjtk 
foundation  for  canker  and  gumimug.  Tbetia 
and  shreds  should  be  loosely  arranged,  to 
room  fol*  the  branches  to  swell.  Youn^ 
very  often,  for  want  of  thinking,  makemwikt* 
that  produce  serious  mischief  Aprirou,  i! 
well  attended  to  in  summer,  do  not  need  n:iit 
winter  pruning  ;  in  fact,  the  less  the  k&iie  s 
used  at  that  season  the  better.  As  rfgwL 
aspect.  Apricots  succeed  very  well  on  «a<i  tr 
west  walls  in  the  southern  counties,  and  ak)  a 
the  midlands,  but  in  the  north  they  should  b 
planted  on  the  south  wall,  to  ensure  the  vek 
being  well  ripened  in  autumn. 

Protecting  the  Blossoms. 


Mulcthing  and  Watering. 

The  mulch  should  consist  of  half -decayed 
manure,  and  should  be  allowed  to  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  roots,  and 
oe  placed  on  3  inches  thick.  The  keystone  of 
the  culture  of  stone  fruits  (and  for  that  matter 
all  other  fruits)  is  in  enticing  the  roots  to  come 
up  near  the  surtace,  and  by  judicious  feeding  to 
keep  them  there.  It  is  only  in  this  way  tnat 
thick,  strong,  dark  green  foliage,  capable  of 
nourishing  stout,  plump,  fertile  buds  can  be  had, 
and  then  there  will  to  but  little  superfluous 
growth,  as  all  the  wood  made  will  be  full  of 
blossom  buds,  and  any  tree  which  carries  its 
rightful  load  of  fruit  docs  not  get  out  of  liand 
and  run  wild.  The  mulching  should  not  be  put 
on  before  it  U  needed,  os  we  do  not  want  to  keep 
out  the  sun’s  warmth  and  the  warm  air  till  the 
weather  becomes  settled,  say  in  June.  The 
beginning  of  the  month  will  be  the  time  in  the 
average  of  seasons,  and  it  should  l)o  removed 
again  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  ripe,  so  as  by  the 
end  of  August  to  let  in  the  sunshine  to  wann 
the  roots,  which  will  have  a  maturing  influence 
upon  the  buds  and  foliage. 


it,  and  leave  healthy  shoots 
va'Cant  spaces  on  the  walls. 
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Apricots  flower  earlier  than  other  fmiu.  jsij 
the  blossoms  are  very  tender,  more  so  thu  • 
Peach  ;  but  both  this  year  and  last  the  sbarpes 
frosts  of  the  year  were  about  when  the  Apnst- 
were  as  large  os  the  end  of  one’s  finger,  a 
sheltered  by  the  foliage.  Still,  though  tb*  j 
often  so,  considering  the  fragile  nature  of  tir 
flowers,  and  how  often  the  young  frniu 
blackened  by  frost  when  exposed,  no  m ' 
who  wishes  to  secure  a  crop  (and  I  snpjxwil 
wish  that)  will  leave  the  trees  exposed.  I  m:. 
tried  a  good  many  ways  of  affording  proteT* 
and,  a^r  securing  a  good  coping.  I  htn 
finally  come  back  to  the  old-fashioned  ijsa 
of  Yew  branches  and  fishing  nets.  1 
these  simple,  inexpen.sive  materials,  protecuci 
enough  to  save  the  crop  without  weakeninrtk 
trees  by  over  doing  it.  I  never  cover  befw 
the  blossoms  begin  to  open,  and  I  do  not  dk 
gether  unoover  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  ■( 
then  if  the  nights  are  cold  and  frosty.  Ik 
Yew  branches  are  cut  small,  and  are  tneui 
under  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  nui  * , 
manner  that  they  will  afford  protection  to  ttr 
blossoms,  and  the  fishing- nets,  in  one  or  ro 
thicknesses  as  may  be  needful,  are  suspendri:;! 
front,  and  secured  to  prevent  the  wind  doia|| 
injury  to  the  trees. 

The  Propagation  of  the  Aprict 
a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  Many  of  tk 
Apricots  on  cottage  walls  have  been  raised  fw 
seed  by  some  of  the  children  planting  a 
Seedlings  vary  a  good  deal,  and  some  mst  it 
useless,  but  I  have  seen  many  seedUng*  nirt 
from  the  Moor  Park  which  have  turned  ^ 
well,  and,  unlike  the  Peach,  seething  Apa  ^ 
are  healthy  and  vigorous  on  their  own  rca 
and  if  planted  in  firm  ground  soon  cotneir 
hearing.  The  system  adopted  in  the  nnrwn  - 
to  bud  Apricots  on  the  Muscle  Plum,  ih 
operation  of  budding  is  very  simple,  but  w'' 
judgment  is  requii^  in  the  selection  of  tk 
buds  and  also  the  right  time ;  but  as  renro 
the  latter,  when  the  bark  works  freely  soJ  tk 
buds  can  be  had  in  the  right  condiliou.  th<r»i 
not  much  fear  of  failure.  From  the  end  of 
to  the  end  of  August  is  the  best  time  to  W 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  Insert  the  buds  is  w 
side  of  the  stem  near  the  ground,  oo  th 
western  or  north-western  side,  as  in  thUpek 
tion  the  buds  may  be  shaded  a  little  from  the  at 
The  tie  should  be  loosened  as  soon  as  tliebado 
fairly  established. 

Is.SECTS  AND  DiSEASEH. 

Apricots  are  sometimes  attacked  by  »p^ 
and  rod  spider,  but  they  are  easily 
these  pests  by  using  the  usual  remedies. 
have  TOen  elsewhere  referred  to.  A 
brown  scale  sometimes  establishes  itsel.  ^ 
Apricot  trees.  It  usually  appears  on  j 
weak  health,  and  can  easily  be  got  rido*^ 
using  a  strong  wash  of  Gishurst  compou^ 
winter,  5  or  6  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  w»t;r.  Iw 
in  l>ad  cases,  be  thickened  with  liiut,  soot,  w 
sulphur,  abiding  a  dash  of  Tobacco  liquor  to  9 
mass,  stirring  it  till  it  assumes  the  consUtosT 


Winter  Pruning. 

This  should  be  delayed  in  the  case  of  the 
Apricot  and  Peach  till  the  sap  is  on  the  move  to 
show  where  the  blossom  buds  are,  and  in  the 
pruning  operations  the  crop  can,  as  far  as 
possible,  TO  left  in  a  position  to  receive  all  the 


fill  up  the  shelter  from  the  wall  it  is  capable  of  giving.  In 


aining  the  branches  great  care  shouM  beeixer- 
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_ ,  stirring  It  till  it  twsuuicro  --  • . 

paint,  when  it  can  be  applied  witli  a 
brush  in  winter,  when  the  leaves  are 
before  the  buds  start.  The  diseases  whicli 
much  injury  to  Apricots  on  some 
ming  and  canker,  or  branch-dying.  In  tho 
respect  the  Apricot  is  singularly  unfortu 
No  other  fruit  tree  does  the  like,  and  the  ^ 
has  been  a  puzzle  for  many  y<^>^  « 

horticultural  writers,  lAiudon,  Nicol,  onU 
sythe,  say  nothing  about  it,  Mrbaps  tnma* 
not  observing  it,  or  else  it  did  not 
so  pronounced  a  form  as  now.  '  ” 
large  branch,  in  some  cases  boll  a 
dies  suddenly  there  must  be  n  cauw.  ■ 
worst  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
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nervatioD  wero  trees  whicli  m  e^rly'  life  had  to  the  atigmatie  portion  of  tlte  huweia. 
ade  very  rapiil  progress.  They  had  been  !  do  not  get  fruit  after  that  dig  the  tree  u 
lasted  in  borders  newly  made  of  tnrfy  loam  !  enmberer  of  the  ground,  and  plant  one 
id  the  growth  had  been  luxuriant ;  but  as  soon  •  Early  York,  H^e's  Early,  or  Royal 
1  the  wall  was  nicely  covered  the  branches  - 

?gan  to  die  and  had  to  bo  removed,  and  at  last 
le  trees  became  such  an  eyesore  as  to  render 
fresh  start  necessary.  I  think  one  source  of 
le  mischief  was  overfeeding  when  young, 
pricots  do  not  want  a  rich  soil,  and  it  should 
mtain  plenty  of  lime  and  sliould  be  kept  in  a 
rm  condition.  When  the  trees  have  made 
•me  growth  and  begin  to  bear,  it  is  an  easy 
atter  to  feed  with  liquid  manure  in  proportion 
» the  load  they  are  can*ying.  Bordert  made  of 
topped  turf  are  elastic  und  Kght,  and  for  a  few’ 
are  from  the  decay  of  the  fibre  which  they 
ntainare  rathertoo  rich  for  Apricots,  and  w’hen 
e  fibre  is  all  decasyod  the  rapidly  extemling 
ee  is  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  perhaps  just  at 
e  time  it  needs  help,  in  consequence  of 

ing  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  The  sudden 
eck  causes  a  sort  of  paralysis  in  the  tree's 
item,  which  it  revenges  by  suddenly  casting 
f  one  or*  more  branches.  Make  the  bor<lers 
th  fresh  soil  from' the  top  of  some  arable  field, 
cr  a  limestone  bed,  if  it  can  be  had,  and  give 
e  turfy  loam  W'heu  the  trees  begin  to  bear, 
d  need  extra  heln  ;  bj’  w’orking  it  into  the 
rler  the  roots  will  be  sure  to  find  it.  Gumming 
ry  often  arises  through  injury  to  a  branch  or 
•m  in  the  pruning  or  training,  and  special 
*e  ehonld  be  nsed  in  this  W'ork.  The  injury 
ises  a  wound,  and  this  wound  forms  a  recep- 
:le  or  base  for  a  fungus  growth,  wdiich  pro- 
ces  the  gum.  The  remedy  is  to  prune  away 
*  (iiseas^  part,  and  cover  the  place  with 
ifting  wax  or  clay,  to  which  some  lime  and 
v-dung  have  been  a<lded,  or  cover  writh  tar. 
is  is  intended  to  keep  out  the  air  until  new 
rk  can  be  formed. 

^*ARi£TrEs. — Moor  Park,  Breda,  D’ Alsace, 
mskirk,  Kaisha,  Peach  Apricot.  The  Moor 
rk  is  the  best  variety  take  it  altogether,  and 
ilanted  in  soil  of  a  suitable  character  to  make 
od  of  moderate  strength  which  would  ripen 
11,  to  counteract  its  habit  of  brauch  dying, 

>  Moor  Park  would  be  unapproachable.  And 
n  as  it  is,  1  suppose  there  are  half-a-dozen 
es  of  this  variety  planted  to  one  of  other 
ids.  E.  Hobday. 


annuals — Stocks,  Zinnias,  Asters,  and  Phlox 
Drummondii.  In  selecting  Roses  for  decorative 
beds  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  and  the  character  of  the  foliage,  os 
w’ell  08  to  the  flowers.  The  foliage  of  some 


Rose,  Gluire  de  Dijon 


plant,  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  flow’er  only,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  unnatural  and  ungainly  standards,  and  by 
the  use  of  foster  roots  for  the  plants,  preventing 
their  development  into  free-growing  bushes. 
These  practices  have  tended  to  narrow  the  uses 
of  the  Rose  in  gardens,  and  to  make  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  anything  like  good  form  too  much  a 
matter  for  specialists. 

Writers  for  the  gardening  press  have  in  many 
instances  pi'aiscd  the  exhibition  varieties  as  the 
perfection  of  Roses,  and  mentioned  all  other 
kinds  as  quite  of  secondary  importance  ;  and 
the  public,  following  their  lead,  and  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  exhibited  flowers,  have 
so  ignored  all  other  kinds  as  to  make  it 
unprofitable  for  the  nurseryman  to  keep  or 
improve  them.  The  gi-owing  taste  fora  style  of 
garden  in  which  a  variety  of  plants  can  be 
grown  so  as  to  allow  of  their  developing  their 
natural  habits  is  now  creating  a  demand  for  the 
old-fashioned  bush  Roses.  The  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  these  need  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  continued  improvement  of  the 
exhibition  flower.  There  is  a  great  amount  of 
useful  material  in  the  sliow  Roses,  and  in  the 
growing  of  new  varieties  of  these  the  raiser  will 
now  have  two  strings  to  his  bow,  and  need 
not  destroy  a  secdluig  that  is  not  up 
to  the  exhibition  standard,  provided  it  is 
hardy,  free-flowering,  and  vigorous,  with  plenti¬ 
ful  lolia^,  and  flowers  of  good  shape  and 
colour.  The  Rose  partakes  of  the  unfortunate 
peculiarity  of  all  florists'  flowers,  namely,  that 
of  any  batch  of  seedlings  the  best,  according  to 
the  florist’s  standard,  will  generally  have  the 
weakest  constitutions.  This  is  a  drawback  the 
raider  of  new  varieties  has  continually  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  and  the  keeping  up  of  a  parallel  race 
of  vigorous  bush  Roses  of  the  same  breeds  ollow’ed 
to  grow  freely  in  gardens,  may  eventually 


FRUIT. 


STUit  tree  protectors.— Once  more  a  ' 
lliant  promise  of  a  fruitful  season  is  wrecked  ‘ 
cruel  easterly  w’inds  and  late  spring  frosts  ; 

■  latter  are  most  treacherous,  for  the  winter 
1,  up  to  the  very  end  of  what  can  reasonably  j 
called  winter  time,  been  singularly  free  from 
st,  aod  March  had  been  unusually  merciful 
i^ards  keen  w’inds,  and  as  the  month  of 
ril  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  fruit  prospects 
ked  roost  brilliant,  we  began  to  congratulate 
'sclvei  on  having,  for  once,  the  elements 
^getber  favourable.  But  the  end  of  April  anti  , 
it  few  days  of  May  brought  a  decided  change,  j 
Id,  biting  winds  and  keen  frosts,  such  os  wo  I 
I  not  experienced  the  whole  winter,  followed  ; 
:h  other  night  after  night,  and  now  the  j 
es  are  generally  fruitless.  Many  cultivators,  | 
led  into  a  sense  of  perfect  security,  had 
fleeted  to  put  up  any  sort  of  protectora  as  the 
•son  was  so  genial  and  far  advanced.  But  I 
d  that  those  who  took  the  precaution  are  well ; 
>aid.  In  this  locality  I  have  seen  good  crops  1 
wall  fruit  saved  by  putting  a  screen  of  dry  • 
a  sticks,  about  2  feet  from  the  wall,  fastening  ' 
?m  securely  to  a  framework  of  poles,  and  ; 
'.'king  the  bottom  ones  into  the  soil  ;  these  : 
ike  a  capital  protection,  letting  in  light  ’ 
d  sir,  but  breaslng  cold  currents  of  air  | 
vt  are  so  destructive  to  tender  vegetation  ;  for  | 
aaay  remark  that  in  this  locality  the  wind  is 
»rc  destructive  than  the  actual  frost,  ns  being  I 
such  close  proximity  to  the  sea  the  gales  are  ' 


and  the  wind  is  highly  charged  with 
line  particles  that  destroy  the  tender  foliage 
le  a  fiery  blast. — J.  G.,  HanU. 

11520.— Peach  tree  not  ftnitingr.— As 
Peach  tree  blossoms  freely,  and  yet  does 
5*  set  its  fruit,  probably  it  is  not  a  free  setting 
^nety  that  you  have.  You  ought  to  keep  the 
as  dry  as  you  can  while  the  fruit  is  setting, 
it  U  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  blossoms 
a  small  camcl-hair  brush  every  day  abot^ 
”^0 ;  and  remove  the  pollen  frenputhe^m^Bjre 


Cabbage  Rose  (Rosa  Centidifloi  a  i. 


w’ild  Dog  Rose  of  the  hedges — they  form  an 
underground  mass  of  wood,  the  character  of 
which  is  seen  in  a  Briar-root  Tobacco-pipo. 
Fi*om  this  spring  vigorous  whip-like  shoots, 
whiohiii^l^^gl^t^c^l strictly  biennial,  like  those 
'  ^  dly  shoit-lived. 
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Where  a  plantation  of  Roses  is  made  as  a  per- 
len,  the  formation  of  a 


send  np  a  sheaf  of  shoots  annually.  The  plant 
then  assumes  its  natural  habit,  and,  properly 
treated,  retains  its  vigour  and  b^uty  for  a  life¬ 
time,  or  longer.  Even  standards  do  not  do 
well  unless  tins  habit  of  sending  out  long  shoots 
annually  from  the  base  of  the  plant  can  be  in¬ 
here  the  bud  was  inserted 


Teas  and  Chinas  ;  but  Dog  Roses  may  ba^s 
in  our  hedges  with  the  long  pointed  bad 


inanent  feature  in 
perennial  root  stock,  and  the  annual  production 


duced,  the  point 
becoming  a  sort  of  false  root  stock  to  the  plant. 

Choice  of  Ro8e.s  for  Beds. 

No  mneral  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  this. 
The  only  necessity  is  that  the  Tea  Roses  have  a 


Pompone  Rose. 


of  vigorous  young  shoots  from  it,  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  sa  ‘  * 
suckers  from  bushes 


itisfactory  bushes.  When 
are  planted  they  begin  to 


Bourbon  Rose  (Rosa  Bourbonica). 


lighter  soil  than  the  other  kinds,  and  a  slightly 
sloping  and  sheltered  position.  For  large  beds 
very  vigorous  varieties  can  be  chosen  for  the 
centre,  and  slightly  pruned  so  as  to  induce 
flowering  mostly  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots ; 
around  these  less  vigorous  kinds,  and  the 


vigorous  , 
moderate  and  dwarf  kinds  about  the  outer 
margins.  '1  he  round  Pox-like  bushes  of  Scotch 
Roses  can  l>e  contrasted  with  the  looser  and 
branching  growth  of  the  Teas  and  Chinas,  and 
the  handsome  bushes  of  the  Allia  Roses  may 
contrast  with  the  single  upright  suckers  of  the 


Damask  Roso  (Rosa  damascena), 


grow  into  nice  plants  at  once,  bm 
or  cuttings  are  used  it  is  general 
l>efore  a  natural  growth  begins. 


Noisette  Rose  (Rosa  Noisettiana). 


Moss  Roses.  Again,  the  summer  flowering 
Roses  may  be  mixed  with  the  autnmnals  to 
make  a  bi^  that  will  look  well  at  all  seasons. 
Wild  Roses  are  very  much  alike  in  their  flowers, 
and  almost  as  CTeat  a  variety  of  form  of  flower 
mav  be  founcT  in  the  wild  Dog  Rose  of  our 
hedges  as  exists  among  wild  Roses.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  cultivated  flowers  the  Dog  Rose 
occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  Roses 
fWith  shorter  petals,  from  which  some  of  our  I 
cljmbing  Roses  have  originated,  and  Roseia  Wi'4;a{ 
Ldeeper  petals,  which  have 


Bengal  Rose  (Rosa  Bengaleusis). 


kmd  should  have  thB 

-51ievtransfonnatlon  of  the  stami 
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>  petals  should  be  complete ;  there  should  be 
liderence  in  shape  between  the  real  petals  of 
dower  and  those  formed  from  the  trans- 
ned  stamens  ;  all  the  petals  should  present  a  > 
ilar  arrangement  and  curvature  irom  the 
tre  of  the  flower  to  its  circumference  ;  if  any 
^  erenoe  exists  it  should  be  in  the  centre  petals 
less  turned  outwards  at  their  points  ;  the 
tion  through  the  petals  of  a  good  Rose  should 
sent  a  series  of  similar  curves  radiating  from 
|oint  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  spreading 
as  they  recede  from  their  springing  point. 
^  this  series  of  enclasping  shell  forms,  each 
barling  but  little  from  the  wild  form  of  petal, 


closely-formed  globular  Roses  both  these  features 
are  at  their  minimum.  These  closely-arranged 
globular  flowers  do  not  open  well  in  cold,  wet 
seasons,  another  reason  why  they  should  be 
avoided. 

Rose  bushes  planted  for  decoration  should 
not  be  hard  pruned,  but  should  only  be  slightly 
shortened,  and  have  the  old  wood  cut  out. 
Therefore  care  should  be  exercised  in  planting, 
to  avoid  placing  very  vigorous  kinds  in  front  of 
those  of  moderate  growth.  From  among  the 
I  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  selected  many  which 
I  will  form  nice  bushes,  about  5  feet  high.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  have  bushes  much  higher  than 


flowering  or  the  autumnal  flowering  races  pre¬ 
dominate  in  their  composition.  It  is  through 
these  four  classes  of  Roses  producing  more  than 
one  crop  of  blooms  that  they  have  to  so  great  an 
extent  ousted  the  old  Roses  from  our  gardens 
Of  the  old  Roses  the  Gallicas,  or  French  Roses, 
need  scarcely  be  regretted,  except  for  gardens 
near  smoky  towns.  They  are  very  vigorous, 
and  make  nice  bushes,  with  good  foliage,  and 
may  still  be  planted  as  shrubbery  Roses  with 
good  effect ;  but  for  choicer  situations  they  are 
superseded  by  the  newer  kinds. 

The  Alban  aw/  Damankn  should  on  no  account 
be  omitted  from  even  the  smallest  collection. 


r'hich  makes  the  Rose  the  most  satisfactory  of 
nil  double  flowers. 

IJ  Of  what  are  called  good  Roses  the  worst  in 
ffirm  are  those  called  globular,  and  especially 
I  wse  in  which  the  centre  petals  fonn  nearly  a 
phere,  enclosed  by  a  few  rows  of  petals,  turning 
ver  more  and  more  towards  the  outside  of  the 
■ovrer.  This  U  a  decidedly  ugly  and  unin- 
sresting  shape,  and  one  which  all  growers  of 
he  Rose  should  set  their  faces  against.  Of  all 
Closes  lighter  than  full  crimson,  and  of  many 
barker  kinds,  the  most  l^eautiftll  feature,  from  a 
wlouriat’e  point  of  view,  is  the  fiery  lighting  up 
of  the  deepest  shadows  amongst  the  petals  of 
flower  by  the  transmitted  light  through  the 
The  more  open  the  Rose,  the  more  this 
l^re  is  shown,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then, 
®  dark  Roses,  the  more  of  the  upper  velvety 
wrfsce  of  the  peUls  we  seCjjlj^^j^|^r.^y  ^ 


that  as  a  general  imle,  although  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  Roses  may  be  allowed  to  run 
higher.  The  taller  varieties  should  have  the 
support  of  a  picturesque  trellis,  or  group  of 
poles  of  some  kind.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural 
habit  of  most  Roses  to  grow  amongst  things 
which  will  support  and  protect  them. 

Classes  of  Roses. 

Roses  are  divided  for  convenience  into  summer 
flowering  and  autumn  flowering.  Nearly  all  the 
old  Roses  were  summer  flowering.  They 
flowered  but  once  a  year — in  June  or  July. 
The  Teas,  Bourbons,  Chinas,  Noisettes,  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  flower  both  in  summer  and 
in  autumn.  The  first  four  families  produce 
their  best  flowers  in  the  autumn  in  most 
>ns.  T]||ie  perpetuals  produce  their  beat 


The  Albas  form  nice  bushes  from  3  to  7  feet 
high,  with  plentiful  foliage,  of  the  colour  and 
texture  of  that  of  a  Raspberry.  The  flowers 
are  flattish,  resembling  a  Camellia  or  Gardenia. 
The  old  white  is  a  beautiful  and  early  Rose, 
and  will  thrive  anywhere  where  a  Rose  will 

grow;  the  flowers  are  pure  white.  The  Maiden’s 
lush  is  less  robust,  and  reouires  a  little  better 
cultivation.  It  is  described  in  old  books  as  a 
sport  of  the  old  white,  but  seems  now  to  have 
got  mixed  up  with  Rose  Celeste,  a  hybrid  of 
the  same  colour.  Madame  Legras  is  an  im¬ 
proved  Alba,  larger,  but  not  such  a  vigorous 

Slant ;  it  is  also  later,  but  the  flowers  are  pro- 
uced  in  succession,  which  is  an  advantage. 
La  Seduisante  is  a  beautiful  flesh  pink  Rose, 
and  Madame  Angot  is  similar  in  colour,  but 

r— r _ r _ _  _ leans  a^  li^le  tOi  , the  Gallicas  in  the  shape  of 

[>s  v.^armq^ate,  according  as  the  summer  I  flower.'  The  Dkiii^hs  are  similar  to  the  Albas, 
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but  are  less  compact  bushejs  when  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  aiul  are  best  kept  in  shape  with  the 

Sruuing  knife.  Madame  Zoctmans  is  a  splen- 
id  large  oream-ooloured  Rose  ;  Madame  Hardy 
is  a  good  white  ;  Li  Ville  de  Bruxelles  is  a  tine 
pink,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  salmon  ;  and  York 
and  Lancaster  is  the  old  striped  Damask.  These 
grow  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  Both  these  classes 
are  much  more  sweetly  scented  than  the  newer 
Roses.  Occasionally,  in  old  gardens,  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  old  white  may  be  seen  with  semi- 
double  dowers,  and  growing  10  or  12  feet  high. 
This  is  u  beautiful  hardy  shrub,  exactly  match¬ 
ing  the  double  Guelder  Rose. 

The  Provence^  or  Cabbage  and  their 

oflspring  the  Moss  Roses,  are  old  favourites  not 
80  often  grown  as  they  ought  to  be  in  small 
gardens.  They  should  always  be  grown  as 
sucker  forming  bushes.  The  best  flowers  are 
on  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  which  should 
be  shortened,  and  the  old  wood  cut  away.  They 
require  a  good  rich  soil  and  high  cultivation. 
The  best  arc  the  common  Cabbage,  the  white 
Provence,  common  Moss,  Gloirc  de  Mousseuses, 
and  Marie  de  Hlois,  pink  ;  Comtesse  Murinais 
and  Reinc  Blanche,  white;  and  Captain  Ingram, 
purple. 

There  are  sevcml  hybrid  Roses  which  are  not 
iierpetuals,  but  which  form  very  beautiful 
bushes. 


Coupe  d'HelxS  is  one  of  the  most  lieautiful 
Roses  in  cultivation,  free  blooming,  colour  full 
pink.  Charles  L  iwson  is  also  a  good  pink  Rose, 
making  a  nice  bush.  Paul  Ricaut  and  William 
•Jesse  are  both  good,  of  darker  colours.  Madame 
Plantier,  white,  is  an  extraordinary  bloomer. 
Two  good  Rosea  which  should  be  in  all  gardens 
arc  riarrisonii  and  Persian  Yellow,  the  first  full 
pure  yellow,  the  otlier  more  golden.  These 
should  be  planted  where  the  shoots  can  be  bent 
down,  and  their  tips  fastened  to  short  stakes. 
When  well  grown  these  Roses  are  wreathed  in 
flowers  along  ever}'  shoot  from  base  to  tip, 
every  bud  producing  several  blooms.  They 
are  very  earlv,  and  continue  in  flower  for  some 
time.  They  should  be  grown  on  their  own  roots. 

Thr  Scofrh  PoneA  make  round,  buxom  bushes, 
from  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  small  leaves  in 
great  abundance,  so  that  the  bushes  resemble 
Box  trees.  The  flowers  are  small,  just  the  thing 
for  a  buttonhole,  and  freely  produced  ;  colours, 
sulphur,  white,  pink,  rose,  and  crimson.  These 
do  capitally  in  borders  amongst  herbaceous 
plants,  if  the  soil  is  good  and  plentifully 
manured. 

Aufumnal  Roses.  —  Amongst  thc.se  the  Hybrid 
Perpctuals  claim  first  place.  It  is  a  much  easier 
matter  to  make  a  selection  of  these  for  garden 
decoration  than  for  show,  so  many  of  the  best 
show  flowers  being  comparatively  shy  bloomers, 
and  not  strong  enough  in  groudih  for  bush  Roses. 
The  following  are  all  strong-growing,  free- 
flowering,  showy  kinds.  White :  Boule  de 
Nei^e,  Louise  Darzens,  Perfection  do  Blanches. 
White  to  full  pink  :  Ma^lame  Alfred  de  Rouge- 
mont,  Baronne  Prevost,  Peach  Blossom,  Mar¬ 
guerite  de  St.  Amand,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Duchess  de  Vallombrosa,  Comtesse  de  Serenye, 
La  France,  Antoine  Mouton,  Elizabeth  Vigneron, 
La  Reine.  Full  pink  to  full  crimson  :  Victor 
Verdier,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Jules  Margottin,  John 
Hopper,  Madame  do  Cambaceres,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Camille  Bemardin,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  Senateur  Vaisse. 
Full  crim-sou  to  purple  and  maroon  :  General 
•Jacqueminot,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Charles 
Lefehvre,  Eugene  Apport,  Crown  Prince,  Duke 
of  Connaught,  Avocat  Duvivier,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Jean  Cherpin. 

Bourbon  Roses. — This  is  a  lieautiful  class  of 
ate  flowering  Roses,  with  rather  flattish  flowers. 
The  liestare  Baronne  Maynard  (white),  Souveair 
de  la  Malmaison  (a  licautiful  Rose  of  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  pale  creamy  flesh  colour),  Acidalio  (blush 
white — a  strong  grower),  Michel  Bonnet  (rosy 
peach),  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (rose).  These 
are  all  very  satisfactory  garden  Roses.  A 
dwarfer  section  of  Bourlxins  is  represented  by 
Madame  Gu'^tave  Bonnet  (white),  Armosa  (pink). 
Queen  (buff  rose),  and  Queen  of  Bedders  (crim 
son).  These  form  dwarf  free-blooming  little 
bushes,  about  2  feet  high,  or  a  little  over. 

China  Rosen. — With  tliese  can  be  associated 
the  dwarfer  China  Roses,  a  class  of  Roses  which 
seem  totally  unknown  in  small  gardens.  The 
flow'ers  are  miniature  Roses,  about  2  inches 
across,  lx3autifully  formal,  the  dark  ones  rich 
\nd  velvety,  home  on  pretty ^^IRtlg^uslu 
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glossy  foliage.  Archduke  Charles,  Napoleon, 
Prince  Charles,  Cramoisic  .Superieuro,  Fab\icr, 
and  Eu^nc  Beauharnais  are  a  good  selection. 
Taller  Chinas  are  Duchcr  (pure  white),  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  (cream),  and  what  is  usually  called 
the  common  China.  The  China  Roses  are 
closely  allied  to  our  Dog  Rose.  They  are  only 
known  in  their  double  or  garden  form.  The 
China  Rose  (Rosa  Indica)  is  a  strong  growing, 
climbing  Rose,  with  glossy  foliage  and  large 
bright  pink  flowers,  almost  scentless,  which 
open  quickly,  and  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
opened  ;  the  wootl  will  not  stand  frost,  but  if 
cut  down  in  the  autumn  it  will  make  rods  4  to 
6  feet  high  in  early  summer,  which  flower 
freely.  Its  blooming  season  is  too  short  to 
make  it  worth  growing.  The  Tea  Roses  are 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  an  allied  species 
with  a  tea  scent,  harilier  woo<l,  and  darker 
foliage,  with  a  re<Idish  tinge  on  foliage  and 
shoots.  Thb  assumed  siiecics  is  named  Rosa 
Indica  odorata.  The  cominou  China  of  the 
catalogues  is  Rosa  Bengalcnsis,  or  R.  Sempor- 
florens,  the  Bengal  or  Everflowering  Rose. 
This  well-known  Rose  would  flower  the  whole 
year  if  our  climate  would  allow.  It  is  a  very 
useful  Rose  to  have  in  a  garden,  as  when  on 
its  own  roots  it  is  scarcely  ever  out  .of  bloom, 
and  a  cluster  of  its  blooms  and  buds  is  always 
pretty  in  a  vase  with  its  own  shining  leaves  and 
a  few  grasses. 

Tea  Rones  are  troublescfme  to  grow  in  open 
beds  in  our  climate.  A  few., warm  days  early 
in  the  season  sets  them  growing,  and  the  tender 
shoots  are  too  often  fatally  cut  ofT  by  late  frosts. 
With  the  weak  grow^'I  should  always  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  promote  strong  growth  after,  mid¬ 
summer,  so  os  to  strengthen  the  root  stock,  and 
cut  the  year’s  growth  down  to  a  few  buds  at 
the  base  of  the  shoots  in  the-spring  if  the  winter 
was  not  extremely  favourable.  Grow  thcm». ui 
fact,  exactly  os  the  h.irdy  Fuchsias  are  grown. 
A  plentiful  crop  of  late  .Summer  and  autumn 
flowers  is  then  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the 

Climbing  Roses. — skis  to  these  we  must  look 
for  the  most  distinctive  an(li>cautiful  eirccts  in 
garden  decoration.  It  is  a  mistake  to  nail  Roses 
to  walls.  The  Rose  is  not  naturally  a  waill 
plant,  like  the  Ivy  and  Virginia  creeper.  The 
nature  of  a  climbing  Rose  is  to  scramble  up 
among  stronger  plants,  supporting  itself  by  its 
hooked  thorns ;  and,  altkough  nur  double 
garden  Roses  require  all  the  ground  to  them- 
selvc.s,  they  do  not  thereby  lose  tlicir  natural 
habits  of  grow’th.  A  trellis,  or  a  group  of 
rustic  poles,  such  os  young  Fir  trees,  barked 
and  deprived  of  their  branches,  is  the  projxjr 
support  for  climbing  Roses.  IT^anted  to  hide 
a  wall  they  should  still  be  grown  on  a  trellis. 
It  seems  to  lie  to  the  advantage,  of  oRmbing 
Roses  that  the  flowering  woo<l  at  least  shall 
grow  loosely.  Nowhere  do  they  flower  so  well 
as  lying  over  the  cottage  porch,  or  on  a  low 
roof  where  they  can  bask  in  sunshine.  For 
picturesque  cftcct  good  use  can  be  made  of  the 
Ayrshire  Roses.  These  nro  alender-growing, 
rambling  Roses,  with  small  semi-double  flowers, 
white,  pink,  or  flesh-coloured.  They  are  useful 
for  all  sorts  of  positions  where  wreaths  and 
festoons  of  tlowefs  are  wanted,  as  they  will 
scramble  over  bushes,  run  up  trees,  or  cover 
banks  or  heaps  of  stones.  All  they  require  is 
planting  in  suiti^ile  positions,  in  well -prepared 
rich  soil,  and  then  to  be  left  to  themselves. 

Evergreen  Roses. — Evergreen  or  Sempervirens 
Roses  are  rapid  climbers,  producing  great 
clusters  and  sheets  of  very  double  small  flowers 
when  established  a  year  or  two.  The  colours 
are  white  and  pink.  These  require  no  pruning, 
but  only  an  occasional  thinning  out  of  the  old 
wood.  The  foliage  is  plentiful,  of  a  dark  glossy 
green,  and  stands  through  a  mild  winter. 
These  will  quickly  cover  a  trellis,  W'all,  or  fence, 
and  look  well  w’ith  a  group  of  poles  to  support 
them,  the  central  shoote  growing  upright  10  feet 
or  so,  and  the  side  shoots  bending  outwards. 
From  their  close  rich  foliage  they  make  beautiful 
arliours. 

The  ^fusl^  Rose  is  an  upright  grower,  with 
strong  shoots  and  semi-double  flowers  resembling 
Carnations,  produced  in  clusters  mostly  about 
the  tips  of  the  shoots ;  the  flowers  are  white. 
The  Fringed  Musk  has  serrated  petals,  and 
Princess  do  Nassau  (straw  yellow)  and  River’s 
Musk  (pink  and  buff)  are  similar  to  the  type, 
except  in  colour.  These  should  not  be  pruni^  ; 
^ey  look  well  on  a  trellis.  Madame 


is  very  similar  with  small^'  flowers  more 
produced  ;  it  is  a  stronger  grower,  nrod^ 
shoots  10  to  12  feet  long.  It  is  a  ^brid  4 
Musk  and  Sempervirens,  and,  like  the  lia, 
flowers  early.  The  Garland  is  a  similar  hyku. 
leaning  more  to  the  Sempervirens;  ituaToj 
strong  growing  Rose;  b^  on  a  trellis.  Ik 
shoots  of  one  year  flow’er  profusely  the  uen, 
when  all  the  w'eak  growth  shoold  becntaxii; 
all  the  shoots  that  spring  from  the  one- jeir-«k 
w  ood  after  blooming  is  over  should  be  left  hat^ 
iiig  loose,  next  year  these  w'ill  be  perfect  sbres 
of  bloom.  All  strong  shoots  spriuging  from  th 
base  of  the  plant  should  be  trained  in,  and  tU 
w’ood  cut  aw’ay  to  make  room  for  them.  Tis 
blooms  of  this  Rose  are  small  and  semi  donbh, 
opening  a  pinkish  buff,  changing  to  white,  ak 
dying  off  pale  pink.  It  is  a  very  showy  ahro  > 

yoisetle  Roses  are  hybrids  between  the  Man 
Rose  and  Tea  Rose,  and  are  summer  ad 
autumn  bloomers.  They  fall  into  three  groups 
Aim^e  Viljcrt  and  Caroline  Mamieste  Ivid 
white  flow’ers)  lean  to  the  Musk  in  every  rnj. 
the  flowers  are  flattish,  in  clusters,  and  fiKi] 
produced.  Celine  Forestier  (yellow).  La  BicM 
(cream),  and  Jeanne  de  Arc  (yellowish  whin, 
are  intermediate  liet  ween  the  parents.  LaniaP5i!t 
Ophirie,  Solfaterre,  Rdve  d'Or,  Mardchal 
and  several  others,  being  hybridized  again  «hi 
the  Teas,  are  very  much  more  Tea  than  .MBik. 
These  Tea  Noisettes,  however,  have  nKsty 
yellow  flowei-8,  and  are  hardier  than  ara8 
of  the  yellow'-flowered  Teas ;  they  are  tin 
strong  growers  and  free- flowering,  if  not  prad 
but  only  thinned  out.  Climbing  Teas  are  moitiT 
either  hybrids  of  Tea  and  Perpetual,  or  mm 
lings  from  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Those  whi:ha 
not  are,  as  a  rule,  too  tender  for  outdoor  na. 
except  in  the  most  favourable  climates  in  tk 
south  of  England  and  Ireland.  Gloire  deiJijx 
and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  are  the  two  most  useicl 
sorts.  After  these  may  be  plante<l  Belle  Ljto 
naise  (yellow),  Matlame  BerarJ  (rose),  Mailua 
Trifle  (salmon)^  and  Reine  Marie  Henriettefred!. 
The  best  climbing  Roses  with  large  flowen  an 
summer  flowering  hybrids.  Blairii,  nnmber  1 
is  one  of  the  best,  colour  blu.'^h  pink.  This  Kct 
should  not  be  pruned.  Other  good  kimU  are 
Chenedole,  Vivid,  and  Fulgens  (crimio:! 
Brenntts,  or  Brutus,  is  a  strong  crimson  Rw 
which  windrow  near  towms.  Amongst  HvW 
Perpettials  Glory  of  Waltham  is  a  splendii 
crimson  Rose  which  will  climb  or  make  a  law 
buah^as  desired.  Princess  Louise  Victoria  iia 
veiT-Jpe®.- flowering  flesh  pink  climber. 

BoarsauH  Roses  are  splendid  vigorte 
climbers,  with  the  advantage  of  wood  slmW 
destitute  of  thorns,  which  makes  them 
handled.  They  are  rapid  growers  when  sts 
fwl,  with  fine  foliage  and  plentiful  floxfn  i 
Gracilis  (pink)  and  Amadis  (crimson)  are  tk  \ 
two  best. 

Fortune's  Yellow  is  a  beautiful  Rose  wma 
should  be  in  every  garden.  It  requires  jJecd 
ful  manuring,  and  a  sunny  place,  where  it  cn 
run  up  a  low  w  all  and  scramble  at  will  Ckertk 
roof  of  an  outhouse  is  just  the  place  for  it.  fori 

is  best  nil  pruned.  It  is  very  much  of  s  Tea  c 
ap]T€Rrance,  but  stands  quite  by  itself 
Roses. 

MultifioTP,  Roses  are  good  climliers, 
tender  for  any  but  sheltered  positions  R^ 
liana  is  a  very  free-flowering  vigorou* 
which  makbs  a  nice  bush  on  its  own  roots. 
flow'ers  are  dark  crimson,  very  double,  ^ 
petals  so  small  as  to  make  the  flower  ( 
resemble  a  French  Marigold.  Hundreds  ^ 
flow’ers  are  produced  in  large  clusters, 
flower  on  a  longish  stem.  ThU  is  a 
easily-grown  representative  of  the  class 
should  be  grown  as  differing  so  much  fromotce^ 
Roses.  , 

Those  who  wish  to  progress  with  the  CTiwf 
of  Roses  as  decorative  garden  plante  ahoold 
upagood  border  of  rich  soil  iu  tlie kitchen 
and  plant  it  with  a  good  selection  of  I" 
petiials,  as  budded  dw’arf  bushes.  Orov  tfe 
well  without  pruning,  and  make 
Roses  from  them  by  layers  and  cutting?.  ^ 
these  are  well  established  transfer  thein 
borders,  lifting  each  with  a  good  Iwll  of  ^ 
about  the  roots.  This  will  give  the  o^o  ^ 
Roses  the  best  chance  of  doing  well, 
if  they  are  not  pruned  until  well  f^^,****,. 
and  growing  freely.  Every  liealthy  loaf  ® 
to  the  sti-ength  of  a  plant ;  and  j  q* 

doubt  that  the  merciless  pruning  to  which  i 
iRbiiib.^  arc  subjected  as  soon  ns  they  arc  pia 
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I  not  conducive  to  their  strength  as  plants. 
QKO  can  be  no  doubt,  with  rational  treatment, 
kOft  Rosea  would  do  best  on  their  own  roots. 

ily  three  advantages  in  budding 


landscape  artists  ;  for  they  only  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  all  the  varied  effects  of  plants 
in  all  their  detail  to  be  able  to  show  how  and 
where  any  CTouping  is  bad,  and  how  to  make  it 
better.  Others  may  say  this  or  that  pleases  or 
displeoMs  them  ;  but  an  artist  alone  can  say 
why  this  or  that  is  beautiful,  or  the  contrary, 
and  where  a  liking  of  certain  things  is  due  to  bad 


such  artistic  value  to  a  clump  of  Scotch  Firs 
or  Italian  Stone  Pines.  Regularly-shaped  trees 
have  no  decorative  value  from  an  artistic  stand- 
TOint,  and  no  artist  would  ever  think  of  intro¬ 
ducing  them  into  a  picture.  Another  hope¬ 
lessly  bad  thing  in  gardens  is  the  treatment  of 

Cllmbing  Plants. 

One  of  the  best  things  to  cover  a  wall  with  is 
Ivy  ;  but  it  is  generally  very  badly  managed. 
Ivy  should  not  be  planted  to  cover  a  wall 
nnless  it  can  be  allowed  to  have  its  own 
way.  It  should  never  be  trimmed  or  trained. 


hers  can  bo  only  three  advantages  in  budding 
(grafting  plants — weaker,  but  more  floriferous 
pewth,  stronger  growth  through  stronger 
Kter  roots,  and  quickness  in  producing  plants 
f  a  flowering  size.  The  last  is  the  principal 
Irantage  in  budding  Roses,  for  although 
ivlded  plants  may  grow  best  to  begin  with, 
IQB  the  very  fact  of  the  sap  having  to  pass 
ns  old  roots  through  an  old  hide-bound  stem, 
id  the  natural  habit  of  sending  up  fresh  young 
MB  with  new  roots  being  prevented,  these 
lulded  plants  cannot  be  so  strong  and  healthy 
z  or  seven  years  after  planting  as  plants  on 


Wrong  way  of  growing  plants. 


but  should  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  the 
full  height  of  the  wall,  and  form  great 
flowering  m^es  there.  If  the  new  scarlet- 
berrieil  sort  is  at  all  equal  to  its  native  parent, 
Hedera  Helix,  it  \4dll  go  far  to  abolish  the  abuse 
of  Ivy,  for  the  Ivy  will  not  flower  unless 
allowed  to  grow  freely  and  assume  its  round - 
leaved  form.  The  Ivies  here  ore  one  sheet  of 
bloom  in  the  autumn,  but  they  have  not  been 


touched  for  many  years,  and  the  stems  form  a 
mat  9  inches  thick  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  from 
which  spring  great  masses  of  greenerj'  a  yard 


***ul.  It  is  lovely  in  early  summer,  but  if 
gwing  even  more  floriferous  as  the  season 
ITsoeea  and  the  colour  more  beautifully  shaded, 
ails,  as  the  autumn  comes  on,  a  more  abundant 
Weriog  Rose  could  not  be  named.  For  ex- 
ibition  purpoMs,  wliere  w'ell  grown,  it  may  be 
with  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred 
ttomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  others.  One 
^  thing  in  favour  of  this  Rose  is  that  it 
alike  freely  on  Manetti,  seedling  Briar, 
aastaodard  Briar.  No  Rose  since  the  intro- 
n^on  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mar6chal  Niel 
a»  been  so  much  sought  after  as  this.  It  is 
»w  tome  five  years  old,  and  yet  the  demand 
^  pr^nt  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
^^w^Fwnrtitution  ascribed  to  it  by  some  may 


improvement  in  garden  design. 

^  ttw  hints  as  to  the  lines  which 


j— - -  —  v..^  „  .tiv.i  improvement 

design  of  gardens  should  follow  may  be 
to  the  readers  of  Gardening.  The  object 
arrangement  of  the  plants  grown  in  a 
is  to  produce  a  good  decorative  effect, 
■■Iwe  only  difl'erences  that  can  exist  about  the 
are  as  to  what  a  good  effect  really  is. 
matters  requiring  thought  and  study  it 
JWrt  to  be  guided  by  those  who  have  time  to 


Right  way  of  growing  plants. 


form,  scattered  here  and  there  amongst  the 
delicate  tracery  of  naked  branches  in  winter,  or 
the  brighter  foliage  of  summer.  Few  things 
take  off  the  tameness  and  artiflciality  of  a  smMl 
garden  bettor  than  a  freely-grow'n  Laurel  or 
Holly  allowed  to  stretch  up  some  twenty  feet 
or  so,  and  forming  a  lump  of  foliage  here,  and 
a  few  sprays  there,  with  perhaps  an  outlying 
^tch  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  yard  of  bare 
sTvdk  It  tbls  irregularity  which  gives 


pretty  little  Ivy  of  the  road-sides,  is  even  more 
rampant  when  allowed  to  reach  the  blooming 
stage.  One  bush  of  it  covers  the  roof  of  an  out¬ 
house  with  a  solid  mass  of  blooming  stems  4  feet 
high  from  the  roof,  and  bearing  thousands  of 
clusters  of  berries.  If  the  scarlet-berried 
variety  will  grow  anything  like  that  it  will 
prove  invaluable.  Four  things,  then,  should  be 
avoid^  if.  we  ..wish  to  improve  our  gardens. 
Formal  'cUiP  ^^t  on  turf,  forssal  shrubs 
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«Iotte(l  on  turf,  lumpy  and  child’s  toy  garden- 
shaped  Evergreens  planted  singly  or  in  masses, 
and  neatly-trained  climbers  covering  walls  or 
fences. 

Of  tlio  permanent  features  of  most  small 
gardens,  and  of  many  large  ones,  the  only  ones 
that  can  lie  retained  with  advantage  are  the 
shrubberies  and  the  lawn.  The  whole  planting 
and  treatment  of  the  shrubliery,  however,  is 
utterly  alisurd.  This  is  the  more  wonderful 
iKicause  in  many  instances  the  same  men  who 
do  the  right  thing  when  they  plant  a  covert  for 
game,  where  ornament  is  not  consi<lered,  go 


Clematis  ;  these  should  be  allowed  to  amnt 
their  natural  habit.  Where  the  position  L»tof 
windy  to  allow  of  this  treatment  other  clhnben 
shonld  be  chosen.  With  regard  to 

Flowkrino  Plants, 

a  groat  mnltitude  of  those  suitable  for  osr 
climate  will  crow  perfectly  well  near  shrubs  and 
trees,  provided  these  are  not  evergreen,  and 
that  there  is  no  root  disturbance  in  the  shape  oi 
hoeing,  digging,  or  forking  over,  or  expoiareo* 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  by  tidying-np  of  say 
kind  in  antnmn  and  winter,  for  many  are  is 
jured,  even  if  the  withered  stems  are  cutoff, 
allowing  water  to  accumulate  in  the  hollow 
remains  of  them,  which  w’ater  becomes  rods  cf 
ice  in  a  hard  frost,  carrying  death  into  the  rerr 
vitals  of  the  plant. 

Many  plants,  however,  and  especially  the* 
which  by  constant  cultivation  under  Mtificii 
conditions  have  become  far  removed  from  their 
natural  ancestors,  will  not  thrive  under  thii 
treatment.  To  bring  these  into  a  decorstm 
scheme  largo  informal  beds  must  be  providol 
far  enough  from  shrubs  and  trees  to  befreefroc 
the  encroachment  of  their  roots.  The  b« 
place  for  these  beds  is  round  the  fringes  of  tJy 
lawn  ;  one  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  & 
beauty  of  the  flowers  cannot  enjoyed  fror 
the  windows  of  the  house.  A  very  valid  ohjee 
tion,  but  one  which  can  be  got  over  by  a  diffe.'ei 
arrangement  on  the  various  aspects  of  tk 
honse.  The  garden  of  a  house  of  any  sir 
should  always  be  all  round  it  except  on  th 
side  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  Ac.,  and  tk 
public  rooms,  having  three  didferent  aspe.'U, 
may  have  three  distinct  treatments.  A  norti 
or  east  aspect  should  face  a  flowery  garde:^ 
because  so  many  plants  turn  their  flowen  tc- 
face  the  sun  ;  a  south  or  west  aspect  mar  Ua 
a  lawn  bordered  with  trees  and  shrubs  opeami 
on  a  distant  prospect,  and  decorated  w/i 
dwarf  plants,  and  those  which  flower  all  rouid 
indiflerently.  It  is  certainly  an  advantage 
have  early  spring  and  late  and  winter  6owc: 
ing  plants  near  the  house,  as  daring  these 
seasons  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  weather  h/ 


if  the  same  conditions  are  arranged  for  them  as 
in  the  woods.  Why  separate  the  shrubberies  j 
from  the  lawn  by  a  l^lt  of  8tar\'ing  plants  in  dry 
earth,  when  by  allowing  the  turf  to  run  in  among 
the  shrubs,  and  through  them  in  little  gla<les, 
piaiiting  in  the  tui-f  such  flowers  as  will  grow 
there,  an«l  woodland  plants  in  the  shrubl^ery, 
so  much  better  efleet  could  bo  produced  ?  It  is 
lamentable  to  notice  how  garden  designers  will 
go  wrong  with  the  right  staring  them  in  the 
face.  There  is  a  piece  of  Victoria  Park,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  largest  lake,  wliich  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  instance  of  this.  The  ground  and  shrub- 
lierics  have  been  planned  to  represent  a  natural 
ertcct  of  woodland  fringe  to  a  lake,  with  undu¬ 
lating  gnassy  glades,  out  the  whole  effect  is 
ruined  by  the  shrubberies  being  dug,  and  the 
turf  chopped  oflf  on  the  margin  of  them,  with 
bteop  edge  6  inches  high,  and  in  middle  of  most 
of  tne  grassy  glades  is  placed  a  stiff  bed  of 
l)cdding  plants  like  a  huge  penny  tart  laid  out 
to  cool.  Now  the  proper  treatment  of  such 
a  scene  is  to  follow  Nature  as  closely  as 
jK)8sible.  Mow  the  Grass  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  glades  where  the  rabbits  w’ould  nibble  it 
in  the  wild  wood.  Avoid  everything  in  the  shape 
of  l>eds,  but  plant  Primroses  and  wood  .Anemones 
amongst  the  shrubs  ;  Cowslips,  Daffodils,  Snow¬ 
drops,  and  Colchicums  about  the  fringes  of  the 
turh  Allow  the  leaves  to  lie  in  autumn  and 
winter,  and  institute  deep  beds  of  leaf  roonld  for 
Primulas,  Auriculas,  Pansies,  Anemones,  and 
Lilies  in  the  gWles  amongst  the  shrubs,  and 
cxj)eriment  with  exotic  woodland  plants,  as  to 
whether  they  would  stand  the  London  air.  Such 
a  region  in  a  Loudon  park,  where  you  could 
imagine  the  absence  of  the  great  city,  would  be 
worth  all  the  bedding  displays  in  the  world. 

Ix  Country  Districts 

all  that  is  required  is  to  imitate  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  natural  woodland  copse  as  closely  as 
IMKSsible,  pulling  up  all  objectionable  plants,  and 
substituting  exotics  which  will  grow  in  the  same 
situations.  Climbing  plants  &>th  annual  and 
perennial  should  be  allowed  to  form  festoons 
and  irregular  masses  of  foliage  and  flowers. 


Wrong  way  of  growing  climbers. 


utterly^  wrong  when  they  plant  and  grow  8hrul)S 
for  ornamout. 

A  garden  shrubbery  should  be  far  more 
beautiful,  both  on  the  ground  and  overheatl, 
than  a  woodland  copse.  But  this  is  scarcely 
ever  the  case.  The  first  step  fom^ard  is  to 
make  the  one  at  least  equal  in  beauty  to  the 
other. 

‘  To  effect  this  two  things  are  necessary.  First, 
plant  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  naked  in 
winter  almost  wholly,  with  just  an  evergreen 
bush  here  and  there  ;  second,  prepare  the 
ground  well  in  the  first  instance,  plant  thinly, 
and  never  touch  the  ground  afterwards  with 
spado,  va^e,  or  hoe.  Handpick  weeds,  but 
allow  all  the  withered  leaves  to  lie  and  rot. 

See  what  Nature  does  in  the  open  copse,  and 
take  a  lesson  from  that  as  to  what  she  would  do 
for  us  in  our  garden  shrubberies,  if  allowed. 
I  noticed  a  square  yard  of  soil  at  the  foot  of  an 
Oak  by  the  edge  of  a  woodland  path  recently. 
The  patch  was  taken  at  random.  There  were 
growing  in  it,  besides  many  small  Grasses,  5 
large  t^ts  of  a  coarse  Grass,  13  Primroses,  5 
wild  Strawberries,  3  clumps  of  Dog  Violet,  a 
countless  multitude  of  wooa  Anemones,  several 
sprays  of  Ivy,  5  wood  Hyacinths,  1  Columbine, 
and  10  Orchids  of  3  different  species,  besides 
the  quantum  of  the  Oak  tree  roots. 
not  puzzle  our 


Would  it 

,  l)«st  gardeners,  with  all  their 

skill,  to  grow  such  a  multitude  of  ' 
in  one  ^ 


^  P  healthy  plants 

yard  square  of  shrubbery  bonier,  already 
robbed  by  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  in  a  soil 
barely  18  inches  deep,  on  clialk?  And  yet  here 
Nature  docs  it,  and  not  in  an  exceptional  way, 
for  there  are  miles  of  paths  in  the  same  woo^ 
edged  with  the  same  profuse  growth  of  wild 
plants — masses  of  Orchid,  Primroses,  Anemones, 
Scillas,  Columbines,  Cowslips,  Violct.s,  Solomon’s 
SiMtl,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Honeysuckle — and 
the  whole  secret  of  cultivation  is  a  gootl  soil, 
which  the  roots  of  jilants  can  easily  penetrate, 
and  n  constant  supply  of  leaf  mould.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  supply  this,  and  give  shelter  in 
winter  and  shade  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when 
most  of  the  flowering  plants  are  hidden  Ixmeath 
the  Bracken. 

Now  tlmt  is  the  kind  of  lliina  that  slionld  be 
arranged  for  in  garden  shrubberies.  There 
should  be  no  bare  earth  anywliere,  and  to  get 
that  there  must  be  no  tidying  up  of  the  dead 
leaves  and  no  periodical  digging.  ^Adithe  plan^ 

alwve-meutiouod,  fluid  flawif  Ptybefs,  jdllk  JfhWJS 


Climber  growing  naturally,  and,  therefore,  graceful  and  beautiful. 


be  wholly  unsuitable  for  outdoor  enjoyment  for 
weeks  together.  There  is  much  ^  ^  *fr 
against  bringing  Grass  turf  anywhere  new 
windows  of  a  House,  not  on  the  grounJ  «  ^ 
pearance  but  of  health.  Grass  is  always  damp 
in  the  night,  and  with  a  family  in  the 
ject  to  omds  I  should  always  recommend 
gravel  paths  and  sandy  or  rockery  beds  witnm 
many  yards  of  a  house. 
pot,  how^ve;^  ip^rfere  in  the  least  wit”  ‘ 
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Krcadtb  of  effect  in  a  garden,  as  a  rockery  need 
u«*t  rise  more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  level 
jf  the  ground. 

A  kind  ot  garden  for  which  a  great  deal  might 
lie  said  would  be  one  without  Grass  turf  as  an 
iruameutal  feature.  Tliat  is  the  true  old- 
fsshioiied  style,  and  a  very  good  one  it  was. 
A  description  of  one  laid  out  about  sixty  years 
jkgo  may  be  interesting.  The  plot  of  ground 
was  about  lOO  yards  from  north  to  south,  and 
.ibout  60  yards  from  east  to  w'cst,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  stone  walls  7  feet 
high.  Three  lines  from  east  to  W'est  would 
divide  the  ground  into  three  equal  divi- 
dons.  The  house  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
north  division,  leaving  room  behind  for  a 
vegetable  border,  20  feet  wide,  with  fruit  trees 
\nd  Currant  trees  on  the  boundary  wall.  The 
pace  at  each  end  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  carpet  of  the  woodland 
Irass,  Poa  nemoralis.  This  plantation  was  an 
dtjoctionahle  fe.ature,  as  it  darkened  the  rooms 
of  the  house  and  bred  swarms  of  flies.  In  front 
»f  the  house  wa.s  a  narrow  border,  3  feet  wide,  in 
which  crew  the  tiaio  old  China  Rose,  which 
dowertu  but  once  in  a  season,  the  flowers  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  opened,  great 
hrubby  Fuchsias  which  reached  nearly  to  the 
:op  of  the  house,  and  Rosemary.  This  border 
was  edged  with  Sea  Pink  or  Thrift,  and  within 
;iiat  a  Tine  of  double  Daisies,  red,  white,  and 
Ten  and  Chickens  in  mixture.  The  rest  was 
died  with  hardy  dwarf  plants  of  which  I  can 
iidy  remember  Polyanthuses  (pink  and  deep 
rimson),  single  Primroses,  and  Auriculas  (purple, 
►lack,  and  yellow).  Xext  came  a  wddo  gravel 
►ath  ;  from  this  path  a  border,  14  feet  wide,  ran 
Mund  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides,  with  a 
^avel  path  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
"anien.  The  middle  division  had  an  oval  lawn 
n  the  centre  with  a  path  round  it,  and  a  large 
►ed  on  each  side  between  it  and  the  path  which 
•om^ed  the  wall  borders.  These  large  beds 
lad  in  them  one  or  two  Apple  trees,  three  choice 
Tollies  in  each,  a  Mock  Orange,  a  Laburnum, 
•oe  or  two  small-growing  Lilacs,  and  a  few 
Uses :  the  spaces  between  these  was  filled  with 
tardy  plants.  The  last  division  was  the  kitchen 
;arden,  separated  from  the  flowers  by  a  hedge, 
’ho  south  wall  border  was  filled  with  trees 
nd  shade-loving  plants.  Tho  east  and  west 
rail  borders,  where  they  faced  the  flow'er 
ardcO;  were  divided  into  7-feet  beds  by  narrow 
athj.  Those  beds  were  mostly  stocked  with 
lorista’  flowers — Pinks,  Carnations,  Primroses, 
UoliM,  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Ranunculi.  A 
ew  beds  were  filled  with  annuals  and  biennials. 
The  walla  were  occupied  with  fruit  trees,  and 
be  borders,  where  they  faced  the  kitchen 
garden,  were  occupied  by  Raspberrioe,  Straw- 
lerriw,  Rhubarb,  and  salads.  The  shrubs  and 
rees  in  the  two  large  beds  were  so  arranged  as 
o  bide  the  kitchen  garden,  and  most  of  the 
lorists’  flower  borders,  from  the  windows  of  the 
louse. 

To  have  no  lawn  on  at  least  one  side  of  the 
louN  in  a  small  garden,  the  whole  space  being 
iccnpied  by  flowers,  would  certainly  allow  of 
treat  masses  of  hardy  flowers  being  planted  in 
argobeda. 

in  a  large  garden  wide  turf  walks  could  be 
aid  down,  and  a  narrow  walk  of  hard  gravel 
next  the  beds;  the  Grass  could  be  allowed  to 
rrow  on  the  gravel  so  as  to  hide  its  presence,  so 
that  it  would  remain  only  a  convenience  for 
wheelborrow  traflSc.  J.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


keep  Ilia  fowlH  from  ((olng  in  Uie  meadow,  and  if  he 
neglects  to  do  so,  prosecute  him  for  damages.— J.  D.  E. 

11617.— Lime  for  land.— Oas  lime  does  best  to  mix 
with  sods,  &c.,  and  tho  ordinarx'  quicklime  for  putting  on 
the  ground.  It  Is  ©.xcellcnt  for  clay  soils.  Twenty  babels 
of  slackened  lime  is  a  good  dressing  for  thlrtx'  rods  of  clay 
soU.-J.  D.  E. 

11522.— Cucumbers  rotting  oflf.— If  tho  plants  are 
healthy  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  fruit. 
Probably  tho  toraperature  is  not  high  enough.  It  ought  to 
b«  about  0.S’  at  night.  Tldn  out  the  shoots  and  leaves ;  if 
these  are  crowded  the  fruit  docs  not  swell  well.  The  bod 
ought  to  have  bottom  heat. — J.  D.  £. 

11618.— Plantlngr  out  Camellias.— The  large  plant 
in  a  12  inch  pot  may  be  planted  out  at  once.  Tho  Dock 
wall  of  a  cool  greenhouse  is  a  good  place  for  it.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  them  out  os  they  have  their  whole 
season  in  which  to  establish  themselves.  They  will  do 
well  either  In  loam  or  peat,  or  a  mixture  of  both.— J.  D.  E. 


G.  S.—You  may  probably  get  the  book  from  the  author, 

•Mr.  J.  Simpson,  Wortlcy  llall  Qardens,  Sheflield. - J. 

Simkin. — At  any  good  seed  warehouse. - E.  //. — Wo 

have  already  given  engravings  and  exhaustive  articles  on 
the  subject  named.  No  doubt  we  shall  have  other  articles 

on  the  subject  before  long. - Atherttone  Pannien.— Very 

well  worth  growing,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct,  wc  think, 

to  be  worth  naming. - H'm.  G.  //.—The  Polyanthus  was 

too  poor  and  dried  up  for  us  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

Names  of  plants.— “  Carfotc  Spannannia 

africanu. - W.  It.  T.— Polygala  dalmaisiana. - Kirkhf. 

— Lithospermum  prostmtrum - L.  AHetiborough.—B^ti, 

Catherine  Mermct. - 3/uw  .5.— Abutllon  vitifolinm. - 

Mrg.  Scilla  nutans;  2,  S.  caiiqiaDUlata  ;  4, 

Send  when  in  flower ;  6,  Saxifraga  granulata  fl.  pi. ;  6, 

Veronica  gentianoides. - Mrs,  Oraj/.— Omithogalum 

umbellatum. - E.  J/.— Appears  to  he  a  siiecios  of 

EuonxTnus.  Please  send  when  more  fully  developed. - 

E.  L.  D.  ji.— Amelonchler  Botryapiuin. - S.  J/.— 1, 

Diplocus  glutinosus ;  2,  Tropieolum  Lohbianum ;  3,  Not  a 
Cj'perus  but  a  species  of  Luzula ;  4,  Agatlixa  coelestis. 


QUERIES. 


so  ?  or  is  it  a  fiuigus  grow  hig  on  the  w  ood,  os  it  is  coloured 
;  through?— R.  F.  8., 

116«3.— Petunias.— A  collector  ol  Petunias  would  like 
the  names  of  any  new,  largo,  remarkable  Petunias  (has  all 
C-irter’s  best).  Also  of  tho  largest,  handsomest  Pucbsia.«« 
with  double  white  and  double  dark  corollas,  and  names 
of  handbOine,  showy  plant  for  cool  -rc<  nhouse  (not 
geraniums).— PCTisum. 

11584.-Plowers  t^ingr  pale.-IIaviDg  a  place  in 
Anglesea,  N.  Wales,  with  slaty  soil,  I  find  all  dark -coloured 
Roses  and  other  flowers,  red  or  blue,  turn  quickly  to  a  pale 
.  pink,  weak  and  washy.  What  is  tlic  reason  T  and  can  a 
I  remedy,  chemical  or  otherw  ise,  be  ajipliisi  ?— J3.  8. 

llo86.— Growing  Pritmaiias.- What  is  Uie  best 
method  of  growing  FYitiliaria  meleagr  s  ?  I  have  bulbs  of 
Recurva,  Tristis,  Liliacea,  Thunhergi,  and  oUicra.  Thev 
are  in  a  west  border,  ©ach  In  a  sunk  pot,  as  some  of  the 
bulbs  are  veiy  small,  and  might  easily  bo  lost ;  but  thev 
seem  delicate  and  have  flowered  poorly.  The  soil  is  go(xl  - 
Vicar. 

11586.— Waste  paper  as  manure.— I  have  hoard 
that  waste  (printed)  paper  ha.s  some  quality  useful  in  a 
manure  heap,  and  shall  bo  glad  to  know  if  such  be  the 
CXUM1.— Slbscriber. 

I  11587.— Black  mould  on  seed  pans.— Could  any¬ 
one  give  me  information  as  to  the  cause  of  bkack  mould 
forming  on  the  surface  of  seed  pans?  Tho  compost  is  w*dl 
decayed  manure,  sand,  and  loam  %vell  sifted.  Lost  vear  1 
,  used  an  addition  of  leaf-mould  and  peat ;  but.  thinking  it 
I  might  be  the  cause  of  the  mould,  1  left  it  aside  this  year 
'  I  have  lost  several  boxes  of  seed  through  it.  Tlic  more 
carefully  the  compost  Is  prepared  tho  worse  the  mould 
seems.  Nothing  can  grow  through  it,  as  it  forms  s  black 
hair}’,  sticky  surface.  Any  iuiormatiou  will  greaUv  obliire 
I  —An  Anxioi  s  I.vqriRKR. 

11588.— Sea  shells.— Can  anyone  tell  me  what  is  tlie 
be.st  thing  to  remove  the  cnist  from  shells,  and  how  to 
polisli  them  ?— A  Co.n8taxt  Rradir. 

I  11589. -Cuttlngr  pebbles. -Can  anyone  tell  me  the 
proper  way  of  cuttingpebbles  and  where  I  may  procure  the 
necessary  tools  ? — A  Constant  Reaprr. 

11500. —  Hardy  Palms. —Will  some  correspondent 
klndlv  tell  mo  the  best  method  of  keeping  hardy  Palms 
healthy  and  preventing  decay  at  the  end  of  the  leave.s^ 
Any  information  will  oblige — Ri’snccs. 


Buies  Ibr  Correepondente.— AU  eommunicatUms 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  otUy  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  P(7Bllsiirr,  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  remdred,  in  addition  to  any  nora 
de  plume  to  bs  used  in  the  jMper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
answered.  R’Acn  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessitit  oj 
Oardsnino  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
gf  publication.,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  corn- 
munieations  the  week  they  are  receicM.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Namlngf  plants.- Fourpfnnfs./ruffs,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  namm  at  one  time,  and  Oiis  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  u  ndertaks  to  name  varisties 
^ florist/  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums j  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  tcho 
has  the  means  of  comjyarison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel. 

11674.  —  Cucumbers  not  swelling. —I  have  a 
Oicumber  house  containing  a  dosen  plants,  wTiich  grew  w  ell 
till  about  a  fortnight  ago  and  produced  nice  Cucumbers, 
but  since  then  the  3'oung  fruit  have  turned  yellow*  and  dieo 
off.  I  keep  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  70*  to  80°.  I 
should  be  glad  if  some  reader  would  give  mo  a  little  Infor¬ 
mation  08  to  the  cause  of  the  Cucumbers  not  coming  for- 
w’ord.-G.  P. 

11575.— Clematis  dyingr  off.— IVTiat  Is  the  cause  of 
this  passiflora  cerulea  djing  ?  I  observed  a  brown  patch 
In  the  wood  only  a  few  days  ago,  but  then  all  the  young 
mwth  beyond  it  was  right.  All  is  plump  and  unbruised. 
1  have  had  our  large  plant  of  Clematis  lanuginosa,  that  died 
off  in  the  same  manner  down  to  the  shank,  after  good- 
sized  buds  hod  been  formed ;  and  a  largo  branch  of  C.  M. 
Van  Uoatte,  some  10  feet  loner  also,  in  neither  of  which 
coses  could  1  find  a  cause.  All  in  an  unheated  glasshouse. 
— J.  C. 

11576.— PioCfUllly.— Will  some  reader  oblige  me  with  a 
recipe  for  making  the  above.  I  understand  preparing 
vegetables  for  pickling,  but  do  not  know*  tho  ingrMlents 
and  quantities  for  making  PiocaliUy.  I  have  hitherto 
bought,  but  llnd  the  quality  varies  much  even  by  the  same 
maker  ;  further,  I  note  that  some  of  the  vegetables  U8<n1 
have  a  suspicious  green  colour,  {lorticularly  the  onions. — 
Omroa. 

11677.— Violets.— Will  some  person  kindly  give  a  few 
bints  as  to  forming  a  Violet  bed.  I  have  a  number  of  roots 
in  the  garden  and  have  selected  tho  best  place  to  tram<fer 
them  to.  What  Is  the  best  time  to  remove  them  and  how 
should  I  treat  them  in  order  that  1  may  have  a  good  bed 
next  spring?- Wattord. 


11501.— Liciuld  manure.— The  onlv  liquid  manure  I 
esn  get  is  of  a  very  simple  kind,  via.,  fresh  horse  droppings, 
which  stand  in  water  for  twenty -four  hours.  Is  this  mixture 
^  dark  brown— suitable  for  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Dahlias  ?— Roatii.  ’ 

i  11692.— Propagratinff  Gtenlatas.— I  saw  a  question 
asked  some  time  since,  how*  to  propagate  Genistas.  Not 
having  seen  any  answer  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  it  can  be 
done  and  how  ?— S.nowdon. 

11503.— Water  Melons.— Con  any  reader  who  has 
CTown  Water  Melons  give  me  any  advice  how’  to  grow  them  ? 
Will  they  grow  in  the  open  like  Pumpkins  ?  Do  they  re¬ 
quire  glass  ?  I  have  a  greenhouse  18  feet  by  0  feet  which  I 
make  no  use  of  in  summer,  with  heat  if  required.  Which 
would  be  my  safest  plan  to  get  a  good  crop?— Cantab. 

i  11604.— Cleaning  flower  pots.— How  can  I  keep 
flower  pots  in  a  greenhouse  from  becoming  green.  Is  there 
anything  that  the  pots  can  be  washed  in  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  it?— Manchester. 

11606.— Chrysanthemums  In  pots.— I  have  two 

I  pots  of  Yellow  Pompone  Chiysanthemums,  very  healthy 
full  of  shoots  about  3  inches  high.  How  can  I  grow  them’ 
so  as  to  take  them  Indoors  w’hcn  In  flower?  Last  year  as 
soon  os  taken  in  they  dried  up  and  became  quite  unsightly 
though  watered  and  attended  to.  I  hove  no groonhouse.— 
Roatu. 

,  ii^--Indlan  bulbs  and  Orchids.— win  anvone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  pack  Indian  bulbs  to  send 
to  England?  Also,  howr  should  Indian  Orchids  be  grown 
what  heat  do  they  require,  Ac.  ?  If  someone  will  dve  mo 
Information  on  this  subject  I  shaU  bo  much  obliged  — 
Yellow  Panst. 

11597.— Crown  Imperials  not  blooming  —What 
is  tho  reason  my  Oown  Imperials  did  not flowerthls  vear’ 
They  came  up  but  not  ver>’  strong,  like  offshoots  from  tlie 
bulbs  that  flowered  last  year.  The  now  bulbs  planted  last 
year  flowered  all  right.  Should  they  bo  lifted  after 
flowering?— R.  F.  C. 

I  11.698.  —  Plants  fadingr  In  conservatory  —  i 
should  bo  glad  to  get  a  suggestion  for  the  management  of 
my  conservator}’.  We  (Ninnot  get  flowers  to  grow  in  It  or 
oven  to  continue  in  healtli  for  more  than  six  or  seven  duvs  • 
tlie  leaves  drop,  and  tho  flowers  fade.  We  thought  the’ 
roots  were  too  dry,  and  we  put  the  pots  on  ashes  and 
then  on  cocoanut  fibre,  but  without  sati'^factory  result  ’ 
wo  gave  more  top  ventilation,  as  well  as  bottom— still  the 
same.  The  plants  are  brought  from  a  glasshouse  where 
the  heat  is  but  moderate,  and  only  lost  about  a  week.  Tlic 
aspect  Is  south,  a  thick  olind  shields  from  too  hot  sun  ’ 
there  is  verx-  little  gas  used  In  the  drawing-room,  to  which 
the  conservatory  is  attached  when  tho  door  Is  shut  —An- 
Old  Rkadrr. 


(.MISCELLANEOUS. ) 

11516.— Fowls  trespassinfiT-— ‘‘  Vexed  ” 

to  know  how  to  keep  fowls  out  of  hia 
?^ow.  Let  him  try  the  following  plan ; 
When  he,  or  someone  who  can  run  fast,  sees  the 
in  the  field,  get  a  whip  with  a  g(x>d  crack- 
“‘j?  tash  cord  on,  go  into  the  field  with  it  as 
'^oickly  and  quietly  os  possible,  between  the  hens 
^  their  home,  commence  cracking  the  whip 
run  the  hens  from  home,  until  you  have 
their  ramble  of  pleasure  into  a  retreat 
^despair.  Repeat  this  as  often  as  required, 
•iick  will  not  be  often  if  it  is  done  well. — 
I.  A. 

Ijnless  there  are  a  great  many  fowls  or  the  meadow 
, '  wml  one  they  will  not  do  much  harm.  If  they  are  really, 
lurni  you  must  tell  your  nei^ibour  that  he  m|w 
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11678.— Belladonna  Lilies.  —  Will  someone  be  so 
good  os  to  give  some  hints  as  to  how  to  flower  Belladonna 
Lilies.  I  know  of  three  ladies  who  cannot  succeed  in  doing 
so.  Outdoors  they  multiply — uiuler  gl.sss  they  dwindle. 
Can  they  bo  flowered  outdoors  In  limestone  soil  witli  clay 
subsoil,  and  if  so  what  situation  ?— Gertrude. 

11579.  —  Anemones  firom  seed.  — Would  Mr.  C. 
Woily  Dod  (Llandudno)  kindly  say  where  tho  seed  of 
Anemone  rivularis  may  be  procured,  and  If  A.  Robinsonhna 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY  NOTES  FOR  JUNE. 

At  last  wo  are  favoured  with  prolonged  sun¬ 
shine.  There  is  nothing  which  tends  to  retard 
the  cHNiwth  of  chickens  more  than  cold,  drj' 
weatker.  The  chickens  should  lie  all  hatched 
be  had  from  seed,  and  If  so,  where  sold  ?-A  Loxtir  of  now,  although  it  may  be  advisable  to  still  set  a 

......  o**  two,  to  get  them  to  moult  pronerlv  and 

116S0.— Propagratlngr  the  Mezereon.— Will  anv-  Thin  ;«  i  i  u 

one  tell  me  bow  to  strike  cuttings  of  the  pink  Mezereon,  is  necessary  with  old  hens  kept 

and  whnt  time  Is  the  best  to  do  so  ? — Gbrtri’dr.  for  exhibition,  otherwise  they  will  moult  very 

11531. -Affapanthus.— Should  these  plants  when  put  ^»te  and  very  irregularly,  anci  not  be  fit  for  the 
It  of  doorsror  blooming  bo  placed  in  pans  of  water?—  show-pen  till  the  exhibition  season  is  over 


out 
F.  C. 


pen 

which  extends 


season  is  over, 
from  September  to  January 


they  call  it 
■  oftn 

O 


:httiin(;  Wood,”  and  ia  supposed  to  be  por-  b®  uHowctl  to  bring  forth  at  least  one  brfsnl 
bave  been  struck  by  lightning.  Is  it  every!  touds  to  keep  tliem  in  good 
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liealth,  anil  nature  requires  that  they  should  hens  of  a  sitting  variety  lay  as  man^  eggs  in  the  ^  allow  a  hive  to  contain  less  than  twenty  pounii 
have  a  rest  from  laying.  Many  will  be  troubled  twelve  months  as  those  of  a  non-sitting  breed.  1  of  stores  by  the  middle  of  October,  making  up 
now  with  broody  hens,  and  will  not  know  what  Itiscertainthattheformerarehardierinadl  cases,  |  to  that  weight  by  feeding  where  necesaarj. 
to  do  with  them.  Very  little  is  got  by  selling  and  make  up,  to  a  great  extent,  in  winter  laying  Had  Ignorance,”  on  first  discovering  hia  beei 
them,  for  they  are  lean,  and  poultry  dealers  what  they  lose  in  summer  thiough  broodi-  j  in  a  dying  state,  carefully  poured  a  little  v&m 
will  not  hava  broody  hens  unless  at  a  very  ness,  whereas  the  non-sitters  are  often  idle  as  syrup  betw'oen  the  combs,  he  would  hare  been 
low  hg lire.  To  place  them  under  a  water  tap,  regards  egg  production  for  three  months  at  a  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  effect.  In  a  few 
or  thrusting  a  feather  through  their  nostrils,  stretch  in  winter  time.  I  do  not  think  there  is  i  minutes  the  dying  bees  would  have  revived  to 
are  cruel  proceedings,  and  generally  fail  in  their  a  better  kind  than  the  Brahma,  either  light  or  i  activity,  and  many  of  those  apparently  dead 
object.  The  best  plan,  and  one  which  I  adopted  dark,  or  a  cross  between  it  and  either  the  restored  to  animation  ;  and  had  this  been 
some  years  ago  myself,  was  this: — Get  an  Dorking,  Houdan,  or  Malay,  for  an  ex  poseil  i  folio  w’ed  up  w’ith  daily  feeding  for  a  fortnight  sU 
ordinary  chicken  coop  or  box  with  the  front  farm;  the  Malay  especially,  if  a  good  table  j  would  have  been  well.  The  combs  being  bUck 
sparred  off.  Place  the  broody  hen  in  this,  and  fowl  bo  wanted.  Barn-door  fowls  can  never  (consequently  old),  it  will  be  safer  to  put  the 
set  the  box  or  coop  down  in  the  most  public  prove  profitable  in  the  long  run,  and  a  Brahma,  j  swarm  in  a  new  hive,  and  feed  for  tM  fint 
place,  where  all  the  other  hens  can  be  seen,  or  a  first  cross  from  it,  will  not  get  brooily  half  week  or  ten  days. — S.  S.  G.,  BoxtrorlJi.] 

Remove  in  a  day  to  another  place,  and  so  often  as  a  bird  produced  from  seven  or  eight  Uniting  Swanns. _ Having  six  frame  hire 

this  will  be  all  that  is  reriuired  to  cure  her  of  different  kinds,  as  l>arn-doora  invariably  are.  will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  act  wheo 
the  hatching  fever.  Cochins  are  tiie  most  Occasional  cessation  of  laying  will  of  course  they  swarm.  I  do  not  want,  as  each  swarm 
ditficult  to  cure;  but  see  for  a  day  or  two  that  happen  when  broodiness  comes  on  ;  but,  on  comes  out,  to  put  them  into  separate  hives ;bnt 
they  have  only  the  bare  earth  to  sit  on,  the  other  hand,  the  birds  will  bo  very  hardy,  I  suppose  the  swarms  come,  say,  at  an  interval  of 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  success,  and  the  supply  of  eggs  in  winter  sure,  I  a  fortnight,  can  they  lie  united,  and  thr« 
Marly  hatched  chickens  should  now  be  provided  the  pullets  arc  hatched  early  in  the  '  swarms  put  into  one  hive,  and  which  would  k 

wooded  down,  the  cockerels  fattened  off  as  spring  and  proiierly  looked  after.  These  ad-  the  best  plan  to  do  it  ? _ Redc.\p.  [Two  or 

<iuickly  as  possible,  and  one  or  two  of  the  best  vantages  over  the  non-sitting  varieties  ought  to  three  swarms  can  lie  easily  united,  althou^ 
retained  for  breeding.  The  younger  chickens  weigh  against  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  they  may  have  issueil  at  long  interN'ala  Sup 
muit  be  seen  to,  and  their  coops  kept  curing  broodiness.  But  broodiness  is  very  simple  posing  one  swarm  to  l>e  already  hived,  othen 
.scrupulously  clean  ;  feed  them  often  on  good  if  taken  in  hand  at  once,  as  the  birds  can  be  :  may  be  joined  to  it,  by  shaking  them  from  tltt 
Houiid  food,  remembering  always  when  giving  confined,  a  dozen  together,  if  necessary,  in  some  '  hiving  skep  on  to  a  sheet  in  front  of  the  hiw 
soft  food  to  give  it  crumbly,  and  not  in  a  sloppy  outhouse.  Such  a  building  must  be  devoid*  (the  front  being  propped  up  a  little),  whki 
state,  which  often  causes  diarrhoea.  Only  give  of  all  semblance  to  a  nest,  and  without  roost,  they  will  quickly  enter,  always  taking  the 
as  much  food  as  the  birds  will  eat  while  you  are  Let  the  birds  bo  fed  sparingly  on  low  diet,  precaution  of  first  sprinkling  both  lots  ^  bee 
standing  beside  them  ;  allow  not  a  particle  to  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  a  cure  will  be  effected,  with  thin  syrup  scented  with  peppermint,  to 
remain,  which  the  sun  wnll  turn  sour,  and  and  they  may  be  returned  to  their  usual  prevent  fighting,  all  success  in  uniting  depend 
which  if  eaten  by  the  chicks  would  throw  them  haunts  to  recommence  laying.  Plymouth  mg  upon  the  bees  having  the  same  scent,  and 
back  a  fortnight.  The  water  given  must  be  Rocks  or  Dominioues are  very  hardy,  and  capital  is  more  easily  performed  in  the  evening.  The 

kept  out  of  the  sun,  so  that  it  may  bo  cool  ;  winter  layers.  Whatever  breed  be  kept,  they  queens  will  fight,  and  one  will  be  destroyed,  fc 
shelter  also,  in  the  shape  of  some  sort  of  a  roof,  must  be  well  housed,  and  not  allowed  to  roost  in  that  if  it  bo  wished  to  retain  the  one  with  tk 
should  be  provided  for  the  chickens.  any  barn  or  outhouse  which  suits  their  fancy,  swarm  already  hived,  the  qneen  with  the  net 

If  eggs  are  to  be  preserved  for  winter  use,  it  whereby  they  become  a  prey  to  night  swarm  must  be  searched  for,  and  removed  while 

is  now  time  to  begin.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  marauders.  Good  laying  accommodation  should  the  bees  are  entering  the  hive.— S.  S.  0., 

inodes  recommended  : — Rub  the  eggs  over  with  also  be  provided,  or  a  lot  of  the  eggs  will  be  Boxworth.] 

lard  or  oil,  so  as  to  close  up  the  pores  of  the  lost  in  consequence  of  the  hens  making  neats  - 

shell  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  internal  mois-  on  their  own  account  in  all  parts  of  the  farm 

ture  by  evaporation,  and  pack  in  bran  in  air-  buildings  and  hedgerows.  Another  mistake  HOUSEHOLD. 

tight  jars.  often  made  in  poultry  keening  on  a  farm  is  to  - 

Another  method  is  to  dissolve  quicklime  in  breed  from  the  same  stocK  year  after  year.  Rloe  mould  with  stewed  Rhubarp  - 

water,  and  add  a  little  cream  of  tartar.  Putin  Fresh  blood  must  be  introduced  occasionally  Take  4  ounces  Carolina  rice  and  place  in  i 
us  laid,  and  see  that  the  water  covers  the  eggs,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  vigorous  cockerels  from  brown  or  w'hite  jar  with  lid,  add  sugar  to  taiU. 

The  French  method  is  to  varnish  the  eggs  some  other  yard.  All  birds  should  be  killed  off  I'be  grated  peel  of  a  fresh  Lemon.  Put  the 
with  varnish  of  linseed  oil  and  beeswax.  All  after  attaining  the  age  of  two  years.  They  lid  on  the  jar,  place  the  jar  in  a  saucepan  btf 

have  the  same  object  in  view — to  close  up  the  only  eat  their  heads  off  after  that  age,  whilst  lill®<l  with  boiling  water,  and  keep  boilinj 

pores  to  prevent  evaporation.  broodiness  increases  with  a  hen  the  older  she  slowly  until  the  rice  feels  quite  soft ;  then  put  tlx 

Chickens  during  the  hot  weather  are  some-  gets,  and  is  more  difficult  to  cure.  A.  |  rice  intoamould,  and  with  aspoon  press  it  Ikhtlv. 

times  troubled  with  diarrhoea.  When  this  is  Slttlngr  fowls.— C5an  anyone  give  me  any  information  ®?  “  to  take  the  form  of  the  mould.  Wbei 
noticed  mix  a  little  powdered  chalk  in  their  soft  ss  to  the  beet  position  in  which  to  place  fowls  for  sitting  T  thoroughly  cold  turn  out  and  serve.  To  Bte» 
food.  If  milk  is  given  it  must  lie  given  sweet  or  straw  in  the  ordinary  lavi^  the  Rhubarb  Put  into  a  copper  or  enamelled 


and  not  allowed''  to  stand  in  the  sun.  All  ;S;S*?‘'InTfurtE’Bho^^^  on?he  g^Vnd  or  ^  f 

drinking  and  feeding  utensils  must  be  regularly  raised  a  few  inches  from  it  T—P.  R.  P.  path  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  ;  bnai 

washed  and  cleaned,  and  during  the  hot  part  of  -  ^  ^^6  boil.  Take  2  pounds  of  Rhubarb, 

the  day  the  birds  must  l>e  kept  as  cool  as  BEES  bottoms,  wipe  with  a  cletf 

possible.  To  get  large  birds,  feed  regularly,  _  ‘  towel,  but  do  not  peel  it.  Then  cut  the  Rhi 

giving  soft  ^d,  amongst  which  a  good  Bees  d3riilfif. — Having  a  .small  garden  in  the  barb  in  pieces  about  1 J  inches  in  length,  pl^ 
sprinkling  of  pure  bone  dust  has  Ken  country,  and  wishing  to  try  bee-keeping^,  I  the  pieces  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  stew  sloaiT 
mixed.  A  sliglit  feed  at  mid-day  of  any  purchased  a  stock  hive  about  the  end  of  July  until  soft,  but  on  no  account  allow  th^  to 
scraps,  and  before  they  go  to  roost  of  good  sound  last  vear.  It  was  in  a  common  straw  skep.  break.  Rhubarb  requires  such  a  short  time  to 
grain,  should  bo  given.  If  no  grass  run,  Not  knowing  how  to  use  the  sugar  cake,  I  <^^l^  that  it  is  Ixjtter  to  watch  it,  and  lift  out 
fresh  green  food  must  lie  supplied,  and  the  began  feeding  with  sugar  syrup,  which  I  con- ‘  the  pieces  m  they  became  tender.  Aflat 
greatest  care  taken  not  to  let  any  lie  in  the  run  tinned  to  do  till  the  end  of  October,  and  about  j  sballo^  pan  is  best  for  this  purpose.  If  a  snub 
to  decay.  Care  should  be  taken  of  vermin,  and  the  end  of  February  the  bees  began  to  come  out  Pau  should  be  used,  only  cook  a  few  pieces  at « 
the  nests  should  be  kept  well  sprinkled  with  ou  good  days,  when  I  resumed  the  feeding  with  time,  as  otherw'ise  the  Rhubarb  would  go  to 

_ ; _ i.  J _ i. _ ; _ _ 1  ,  .  4.:il  *1...  a  maiih.  anJ  wnnIH  Irw^lr  A  feV 


until  soft,  but  on  no  account  allow  them  to 


with  carbolic  acid.  and  healthy,  and  seemed  likely  to  do  well,  but  P'^t  a  lid  on  the  saucepan  while  cooku^ 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  connection  about  the  beginning  of  May  I  observed  that  I  y  hen  taking  the  pieces  of  Rhubarb  from  tw 
between  vermin  of  the  louse  species  and  gapes,  there  was  something  wrong.  I  had  not  seen  liquid,  use  a  spoon  ;  lift  e^h  piece  separatelv. 
therefore  see  that  the  chickens  do  not  roost  in  them  out  for  a  day  or  two,  and  attributed  that  place  them  upon  a  sieve  to  drain.  Bob 
the  old  nests  or  in  any  dirty  place.  The  very  to  the  stormy  weather  w'e  had,  but  on  the  4th  ^own  the  liquid  quickly  until  reduced  to 
greatest  care  as  to  cleanliness  is  necessary  during  of  May  I  saw  some  of  them  crawling  from  the  ■  the  quantity  ;  ^ur  into  a  basin  and  put  asiil# 
the  warm  months,  when  the  poultry  yard  is  so  hive  and  dropping  from  the  landing-board  to  putil  cold.  When  wanted,  turn  out  the  n« 
densely  populated,  and  so  littm  extra  labour  is  the  ground,  which  was  strewn  with  them.  I  l*^to  a  large  crystal  or  other  dish  ;  place  the 
expended.  The  extra  stock  will  amply  repay  immediately  turned  up  the  skep,  which  I  found  Rhubarb  neatly  round,  and  strain  the  liquid 
for  this  trouble.  P.syche.  well  filled  with  comb  and  bees,  but  the  bees  ^  the  Rhubarb  only.  If  carefully  done, 

_ _  were  all  dead  or  dying.  I  may  just  mention  l^his  is  a  very  pretty  dish,  and  comes  in  well 

that  the  combs  were  very  black.  Could  any  of  this  time  of  the  year.  You  will  find  the  appear 
Farmyard  poultry. — Non-sitting  varieties  your  bee-keeping  correspondents  give  me  a  hint  taste  of  this  sweet  greatly  improwsi 

of  fowls  are  unfortunately  inclined  to  be  delicate  as  to  the  nmhAhl«  nf  by  switching  no  in  a  basin  until  luite  stiff  half- 


wun^areu  wiwi  viiu  Hitting  varieties,  ana  con-  Also,  would  it  do  to  put  a  young  swarm  into 
sequently  are  ill-adapted  for  a  farm  ;  and,  more-  the  old  combs,  or  would  it  be  better  to  start 
over,  although  very  prolific  in  eggs  during  the  afresh  ? — Ioxorance. 

genial  months  of  the  year,  are  not,  generally  [The  spring  feeding  was,  unfortunately,  dia- 
speaking,  good  winter  layers.  The  former  do  continued  too  soon.  The  consumption  of  stores 


Ktter  to  start  f^l*®  Rhubarb  in  little  rough-looking 

I  heaps. 

ortunately,  dia- !  Another  way  to  make  a  mould  of 
nption  of  stores  rioe. — CJook  the  rice  as  above.  When  done, 


speaking,  good  winter  layers.  The  former  do  continuea  too  soon.  The  consumption  of  stores  rioe. — Cook  the  rice  as  above.  When  done, 
not  lay  continuously  day  after  day,  and  week  is  very  great  throughout  the  early  spring,  stir  in  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter;  beat  three 
after  week,  but  take  a  rest  now  and  again  the  owing  to  the  large  increase  of  population  ;  and  fresh  eggs  ten  minutes,  add  to  the  rice.  Butter 
same  as  the  others,  although  not  for  the  purpose  during  April  this  year  very  little  natural  food  a  mould,  dredge  in  some  castor  sugar,  press  the 
u  -I  opinion,  providing  was  obtained,  consequently  only  well-pro- '  rice  into  the  mould,  and  bake  in  the  oven  half 

the  hens  are  properly  managed  when  broody,  visioned  stocks  were  able  to  hold  out.  The  an  hour  ;  turn  out,  and  serve  with  custard 
and  quickly  cured,  wiiich  is  easily  done,  that  *  great  secret  of  successful  wintering  is  neverJbo  sauce,  or  hot  Rhubarb  cooked  as  above. 
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AQUILEGIAS  (COLUMBINES). 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS.  ^  moment  examine  the  conditions  under  of  Columbinea,  and  amongst  these  plenty  of  A. 

_  *  which  they  naturally  grow,  and  possibly  we  glandulosa  self-sown,  and  as  strong  and  hartly 

AQUILEGIAS  (COLUMBINES)  some  clue  to  tliose  conditions  essential  as  any.”  Further  details  as  to  culture  and 

,  J'  to  success.  Their  natural  habitat  is  often  on  position  will  be  found  under  the  various  more 

^  most  valuable  family  of  pmnts  banks  of  mountain  streams  and  moist  slopes  important  kinds, 
the  ^raen,  beautiful  in  habit  of  qj.  ledges,  where,  on  deposits  of  gradually  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven  suggests  that  all  the  Colum- 

int,  colour,  and  form  of  flower.  It  is  a  accumulated  rich  alluvial  soil,  their  roots  find  bines,  except  the  common  one,  should  be  looked 
•thern  genus,  being  widely  distribu^  over  the  special  nourishment  they  require  with  per-  upon  as  biennials  rather  than  good  persistent 
•  northern  and  mountain  regions  of  Europe,  drainage  ;  and  no  doubt  the  shelter  of  their  perennials.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in 
IS,  America.  The  ^lumbmes  rank  position,  supplemented  by  the  overhanging  spring,  and  the  young  plants  pricked  out  into 

oxi^t  the  next  succession^  flowers  to  thoM  branches  and  adjacent  vegetation,  helps  to  pro-  pans  or  into  an  old  garden  frame  as  soon  as  they 
>t  belong  purely  to  the  spring  months  their  their  young  spring  groM*th,  as  on  its  pro-  are  fit  to  handle,  removing  them  early  in 
Aering  period  extending  throughout  May  and  Section  hinges  the  vigour  of  the  summer  bloom.  August  to  their  permanent  positions  ;  select  a 
ne.  Among  them  may  found  gr^t  variety  Whittaker,  of  Moreley,  near  Derby,  has  cloudy  day  for  the  u  ork,  and  give  them  a  little 
Uie  way  of  colour— white,  rose,  buti,  blue,  been  very  successful  with  both  A.  glandulosa  artificial  shading  for  a  few  days.  Carry  out  the 
1  purple,  and  also  stnpes  and  mtermediate  and  the  blue  variety  of  A.  leptoceras,  and  he  same  process  year  after  year,  the  old  plants 
dM  even  in  the  ^me  flower.  Then  amongst  Niven  that  he  grows  them  in  a  being  discarded  after  flowering.  Any  attempt 

American  kmds  we  have  yellow,  orange,  thoroughly-drained,  deep,  nch,  alluvial  loam  at  dividing  the  old  roots  is  usually  attended 
1  scarlet,  and  most  delicate  shades  of  blue,  goil  :  tno  same  were  the  conditions  of  Mr.  with  a  very  small  amount  of  success.  There 
uuM  colour,  tw,  there  is  also  considerable  G rigor’s  success.  are,  however,  instances,  especially  on  light 

lation  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers.  In  some  Brock  bank  speaks  hopefully  of  growing  soils  and  hilly  districts,  where  several  of  them 

ret^s  are  reduplicated,  and  in  the  very  ^be  finer  kinds  from  seed.  He  says  :  “  I  attri-  remain  good  for  years. 
inJvir  Columbine,  Columbines  in  Pora.-Aocording  to  a  writer 

X  K  *1  L  .L  j  ^  i"  the  F,eld,  few  who  have  never  grown  the» 

^  “d  other  Similar  hardy  plant.  S,  pot.  can 

.ost  mvai^bly  by  the  presence  of  a  spur-hke  .  Ml  ^ 

bnor  frftah  n.nr1  t.ViPV  nrn  in 


.ost  invari^ly  by  the  presence  of  a  spur-like 
itndage,  it  will  be  found  that  a  series  of  from 
to  a  dozen,  or  even  more,  petals  are  beauti- 
y  arranged  one  inside  the  other. 

'he  Columbines  are  frequently  of  greater 
ture  thin  most  of  the  plLits  strictly  termed 
me,  but  are,  nevertheless,  true  alpine  plants, 
I  among  the  most  singularly  beautiful  of  the 
51.  \V  here  single  plants  of  the  wild  form  of 
common  Columbine  are  met  with  in  the  open 
ses  and  by  the  mountain  streamlets  in 
rthem  England,  it  looks  a  queen  among  the 
er  tlowers  of  the  region.  Tne  blue,  and  blue 
I  white  alpine  kinds,  living  in  the  high  bushv 
ces  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and,  indeed, 
all  European  and  North  Asian  mountain 
ins,  are  among  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 
mbing  the  sunny  hills  of  the  sierras  in  Cali- 
nia  one  meets  with  a  large  scarlet  Oilumbine 
luilegia  eximia)  that  has  the  vigour  of  a  Lily 
I  the  grace  of  a  Fuchsia  ;  and  in  the  moun- 
Qs  above  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah,  and  on 
ny  others  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
re  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  (A. 
rulea),  with  its  long  and  slender  spurs  and 
ely  cool  tints  in  its  erect  flowers.  Indeed, 
re  is  no  family  that  has  a  wider  share  in 
rning  the  mountains.  The  finer  Columbines 
to  the  smaller  alpine  flowers  what  the 
ches  are  to  the  hill  shrubs.  Some  of  the 
ioe  species,  however,  are  much  smaller 
those  commonly  grown,  as,  for  example, 
i’yrencan  dkilumbine.  Although  our  cottage 
dens  are  alive  with  Columbinea  in  much 
•uty  of  colour  in  earl^  summer,  there  is  some 
licolty  experienced  m  cultivating  the  rarer 


in  the  Fields  few  who  have  never  grown  these 
and  other  similar  hardy  plants  in  pots  can 
realise  bow  fresh  and  beautiful  they  are  in 
spring  in  a  cool  house.  They  may  lie  raised 
from  seed  when  ripe  ;  and  although  the  seed¬ 
lings  may  vary  a  little  in  colour  and  habit,  yet 
that  scarcely  detracts  from  their  value.  Sow 
thinly  in  light  sandy  soil,  place  the  seed  pots 
or  pans  in  a  close  frame,  prick  off  when  large 
enough,  and,  finally,  pot  into  single  pots  and 
shift  on  during  the  summer  into  G-inch  pots, 
standing  the  pots  on  a  coal  ash -bod — or,  better 
still,  plunging  them  in  the  ashes  to  save 
watering.  At  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
move  them  into  a  cold  frame,  and  if  the 
frost  is  very  severe,  lay  some  litter  over  the 
^ass  to  keep  the  frost  from  breaking  the  pots. 
Iliey  are  not  near  so  much  trouble  to  grow  as 
some  things  cultivated  in  pots  for  decorating 
the  cool  greenhouse  and  to  produce  flowers  for 
catting  at  this  season,  and  they  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  for  both  purposes. 

A.  ALPINA  (Alpine  Columbine). — This  plant, 
widely  distributea  over  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe,  is  a  good  addition  to  the 
choice  collection  of  alpine  plants.  The  stems 
rise  from  less  than  1  foot  to  more  than  2  feet 
high,  bearing  showy  blue  flowers,  and  leaves 
deeply  divided  into  linear  lobes.  There  is  a 
lovmy  variety  with  a  white  centre  to  the  flower, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  exquisite  tones  of 
colour,  is  certain  to  be  preferred,  and  many  will 
say  they  have  not  got  the  “  true  ”  plant  il  they 
possess  only  the  variety  with  blue  flow’ers.  It 


den*  are  alive  with  Columbinea  in  much  i  vr  *  •  "n  i  v.-  /a  i  i  x  require  any  very  particular  care  in 

•uty  of  colour  in  early  summer,  there  is  some  culture,  but  should  have  a  place  among  the 

acuity  experienced  m  cultivating  the  rarer  taller  ornaments  of  the  rockwork,  and  be 

ine  varieties.  Hence  such  highly- valued  bute  failures  to  plants  set  by  nurserymen  in  planted  in  a  rather  moist  and  sheltered,  but  not 
‘ds  as  the  Altaian  Columbine  (A.  glandulosa),  very  small  pots.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  shady,  spot,  in  deep  sandy  loam  or  peat.  It  may 
Alpine  Columbine  (A.  alpina),  are  too  rarely  tliat  you  can  never  get  up  a  good  stock  of  Aquile-  ^  increased  by  seed  or  division.  In  moist 
a  flowering  well  in  gardens,  and  frequently  gias  by  purchase.  The  proper  way  is  to  grow  districts,  and  in  good  free  soil,  it  will  prove  a 
‘Ppear  where  introduced.  They  require  your  own  from  seed.  Sow  in  shallow  first-clMS  border  plant ;  distinguUhed  from  A. 
■««ully  planting  in  free  sandy  or  gntty,  wooden  trays,  or  in  pots,  and  grow  the  plants  vulgaris  bv  the  stamens  being  longer  than  the 
5ugn  always  moist,  ground,  and  in  well-  on  carefully  in  a  cola  frame.  When  the  seed-  P®^1®>  ^^d  by  its  larger  flowers. 

J-ined  ledges  in  the  rock  garden,  mainly  in  lings  are  sufficiently  large,  prick  them  out  into  A.  californica  (Californian  Columbine). — One 

shady  positions  or  northern  exposures,  the  places  wherein  you  wish  them  to  grow —  of  the  strongest  growers  of  the  American  species. 
^  rare  Columbines,  however,  fail  to  form  some  in  pots  and  some  in  the  garden — and  The  tendency  of  the  plant  is  to  produce  one 
taring  tufts  in  our  gardens,  and  where  this  is  plant  them  in  various  situations,  here  in  the  bold  woody  stem,  which,  under  favourable  con- 
■  ca*e  they  must  be  raised  from  seed  as  fre-  shade  and  there  in  the  open,  so  as  to  have  as  ditions,  will  rise  to  the  height  of  3  feet ;  the 
eatly  as  good  seed  can  be  got.  It  is  the  many  chances  of  success  with  them  as  possible,  sepals  are  orange-coloured  and  blunt-pointed, 
•me  character  of  the  home  of  many  of  the  We  always  plant  three  plants  in  a  triangle,  being  closely  adpressed  to  the  petals,  which 
liunbina*  which  makes  the  culture  of  some  of  4  inches  apart,  so  that  any  group  can  readily  be  are  also  blunt ;  they  give  one  the  idea  that  they 
lovely  Idnds  so  uncertain,  and  which  causes  taken  up  and  potted,  if  we  wish  it.  Once  had  been  trimmed  round  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ; 
to  thrive  so  well  in  the  north  of  Scotland  planted,  leave  them  alone  ever  afterwards,  or  if  hence  the  appropriateness  of  one  of  the  specific 
they  fail  in  our  ordinary  dry  garden  you  move  them,  take  up  a  large  ball  of  earth  terms,  tnmeata.  The  spurs  are  long,  bright 

with  them,  so  as  not  to  loosen  the  soil  about  the  orange,  more  attenuatca  than  in  Skinner’s 
lo  thoie  familiar  with  the  vigour  of  our  roots  more  than  can  be  helped.  When  the  Columbine,  but  to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of 
n.mon  garden  Ckilumbine  it  must  appear  plants  have  flowered  and  the  seed  has  ripened,  the  flower  it  must  be  turned  up  from  its  natu- 
tlut  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  my  practice  is  to  gather  some  for  future  sowing  rally  pendant  position  ;  then  the  beautiful  shell- 
A  cultivation  of  the  various  species,  and  yet  and  to  scatter  the  rest  around  the  plant,  raking  like  arrangement  of  the  petals  becomes  at  once 
punt*  are  more  capricious ;  take,  for  in-  the  soil  lightly  first,  and  shaking  the  seed  out  visible,  the  bright  yellow  marginal  line  gradu- 
charming  A.  glandulosa,  grown  like  of  the  pods  every  three  or  four  days.  From  the  ally  shading  off  into  deep  orange.  The  seeds  of 
«ed  at  Forres,  in  Scotland,  and  which  is  so  seed  thus  scattered  young  plants  come  up  by  this  species  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  as, 
vj*'-  ui^tisfactory  in  moat  gardens,  hundreds,  often  as  thick  as  a  mat,  and  may  be  having  once  blossomed,  the  old  plant  is  liable  to 

^  w  thi*  species  an  exception  ;  it  is  cha-  tjrapaplanted,  when  suitably  grown,  into  proper  perish.  I ;  have  ,  neyer  been  disappointed  with 
of  all  the  mountain  specie%.  Let,  os  Isitut^rap&x  P^w/^way  we  have  here  abundance  the  seeJUiil^  ^’irergih^  from  their  parent  type 
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QARBENim  ILLUSTRATED 


)lant  for  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  the  finer 
Is  or  for  a  group  in  the  properly  arranged 
Should  seedlings  from  it  prove 


in  character.  Syn.—K.  eximia.  A.  truncata. 
— This  plant  thrives  best  on  a  deep  sandy 
loam  and  moist. — J.  C.  N. 

A.  CANADENSIS  (Canadian  Columbine). — This 
was  once  our  only  New  World  Columbine, 
having  been  introduced  from  Virginia  by  the 
younger  Tradescant.  It  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  scarlet-orange  and  yellow  group. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  the  ^  Western 
American  kinds ;  this,  however,  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scarlet  colour  of  the  sepals,  and  the  erect 
somewhat  capitate  spurs,  and  the  bright 
yellow  of  the  petals.  The  true  A.  canadensis 
18  a  slender  grower,  scarcely  exceeding  1  foot 


mixed  border.  Should  seedlings  from  it  prove 
crossed  with  inferior  kinds,  seed  must  be  obtained 
from  wild  plants,  which  cannot  be  difficult 
through  the  American  houses.  It  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  such  a  distinct,  beautiful,  and 
hardy  plant  should  degenerate  in  our  gardens. 

A.  (XERULEA  (Rocky  Mountain  Columbine). — 


Increased  by  seed  and  by  very  careful  divaki ! 
of  the  fleshy  roots,  when  the  plant  ia  is  fiS 
leaf.  If  divided  when  it  is  at  rest,  thenwti 
are  almost  certain  to  perish,  at  least  os  cbli 
Boils. 

I  hc  Forres  Nurseries,  in  Morayshire,  bin 
long  liecn  famous  for  the  successful  gToatt  rf 
this  plant ;  it  has  no  special  care  there,  sad  tla 
is  no  trade  secret  about  the  treatment,  which  i 
entirely  in  the  open  air.  The  soil  is  des:nk 
as  “a  rich,  mellow  earth,  partakina  a  littk . 
bog  or  peat  earth,  and  rather  cool  and  luis 


soils,  though  a  better  report  in  this  respect 
comes  from  the  cool  hill  gardens.  To  get  strong, 
healthy  plants  that  will  flower  freely,  seeds  of 
this  kind  should  bo  sown  annually,  and  treated 
after  the  manner  of  biennials,  as  it  rarely  does 
well  after  standing  the  second  vear,  and  in  many 
cases  dies  out  altogether  at  or  before  that  time. 
The  flowers  are,  however,  so  lovely  and  so  use¬ 
ful  for  cutting,  that  it  is  deserving  of  any  amount 
of  trouble  and  attention  to  have  it  in  go^  con¬ 
dition,  a  result  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
treating  it  in  the  manner  just  indicated.  All 
the  Columbines  delight  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy 
soil,  where  they  can  find  plenty  of  nsoisture 
below  for  their  roots,  and  as  they  make  their 
irly,  the  friendly  shelter  of  shrubs  or 


Atj[uilegia  canadensis. 


growth 

rock  to  ^  „ 

of  use,  if  not  too  near  to  rob  them  or  restrict 
their  root  room. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  good  plants  which 
deserve  a  home  in  the  nursery  department,^  so  to 
say.  It  deserves  a  choice  little  bed  to  itself, 
from  which  its  lovely  flowers  could  be  gathered 

in  L- _ I _ .  . .  • 

the  rock  garden  or 


lan  otherwise.”  It  flowers  the  yesr  ar* 
)\ving,  and  when  full  grown  it  is  imp^ 
f  romt)val,  like  most  Columbines,  but  if  tf 
•ansplantcd  when  more  than  two  yean  ok. : 
)ntinues  to  flower  for  at  least  five  or  six 
>nu*timc8  for  more.  Those  who  can  get 
;cd  of  this  flue  plant  w’ill  do  well  to  r»Kt 
ith  care,  and  plant  out  when  very  young  a 
•ell-prepared  beds  of  moist,  deep  petty, or 
jil,  putting  some  of  the  plants  in  a  uotuC 
r  cool  position.  It  would  be  well  al«) tort 
)me  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  remtift  » 
i  various  other  ways  to  try  and  overcome  w 

. ^  ^ 

The  see^  of 
• - ^  while 

are  unburniahed,  arising  k- 
;a  with  which  the  mic*' 


Siberian  Columbine  (A^uilegia  aibinca). 


jgularly- 


•ith  sharply-notched 
As  seen  in  calt. 
with  an  increased  vigour  of 
decreased  brilliancy  of  colour. 


in  height, 
ternate  leaves, 
often  a  cross, 
growth  and  a 
Easily  raised  from  seed, 
since  t* 
species, 

is  a  y  J—  ..  — -  - * 

shrubbery,  for  placing  here  and  there  among 

the  rock  garden,  but  cannot  be  included*  among 
the  very  best  specie" 

Mr.  Falconer  says 
should  see  it  among  the  rocks. 

Columbine  grow's  in  .. 

always  in  high  rocky  places;  t 
from  the  narrowest  chinl 
and  flowers,  or  maybe 


abundance  for  cutting,  and  plants  obtained  for 

_ ■  ^  '  choice  borders.  A  coating 

of  2  inchM  of  half-rotten  leaves  or  other  conve¬ 
nient  material  in  summer  would  assist  the  bloom. 


It  is  not  so  valuable 
the  introduction  of  the  nobler  American 
s,  but  it  is  always  a  free  grower.  There! 
yellow  fonn.  It  is  a  plant  for  borders  or  the 

r  __1  _2-._  J  ^  W  A  vvi 

dwarf  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  rougher  ^parts  of 

Writing  of  this  species, 
“  To  see  it  at  its  best  you 
J.  The  Canada 
abundance  in  our  woods  and 
_  .  there  it  springs 
little  bush  of  leave.s 

_ ,  _ an  earthy  mat  upon 

a  rock  you  find  a  colony  of  Columbines,  Virginian 

Saxifrages,  i  ’  .  '  4-. j.i.-- .  xu— . 11.. 

grow  together.” 

A.  CHRYSANTiiA  (Qolden  Columbine), 
a  very  tall,  vigorous,  t—U  b. 
ing  on  many  soils  as  a  good 
other  species  perish.  This  ] 
persons  who  look  at  herbarii 


diiliculty  which  has  hitherto  attend^ 
ture  of  this  lovely  plant. 

Columbines  have  a  bright  perisperm, 
of  this  species 
little  corrugated  marl  ^ 
scope  shows  them  to  be  covered. 

A.  Skinneri  (Skinner’s  Colui 
a  distinct  and  elegant  kind.  T1 
long  slender  pedicels,  the  sepali 
coloured  and  lanceolate ;  the  | 
and  yellow,  the  spurs  are  noarl 
of  a  bright  orange-red,  and  at 


and  pale  CorydalLs ;  they  usually 

’  ‘  ).— This  is 

and  beautiful  species,  last- 
where  the 


with  in  the  higher  mountain 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  hardy, 
more  frequently  cultivated  than  it  ^ 
again,  crossing  steps  in,  and  too  freqne^ 
its  beauty.  While  the  name  may  be 
the  true  plant  is  rare,  nor  are  the  comi 
that  insure  its  perfect  development  wcu-^ 
if  they  exist  with  us.  It  is  a  late  blooffle*-  ^ 

A.  VIRIDIFLORA.— As  a  fule  gwn 
not  very  much  admired,  but 
an  exception  ;  the  sage  green  of  the  d®  ^ 
delicate  tint  of  the  leaf  form  a 
Out  of  doors,  in  the  border,  the  plant  m*  _  ^ 
noticed,  but  if  a  flowering  spray  or  ^  ^ 

and  placed  in  a  small  glass  its 
form,  and  colour,  too,  are  soon 
is  a  variety  of  it  known  as  A. 

The  sepals  are  green,  but  the  - 

chocolate.  The  plant  is  a  ^  wit 

native  of  Siberia,  and  is  i-n,bine 

Fischer’s  A.  dahurica.  The  x  .umbs  ( 

a  plant  for  a  quiet  corner  m  a  W  o 
any  other  place  in  which  it  mil  n 
luipotai^Oirca  bl^ze  of  colour,  ^ 
v^cd^etw^  a  place  in  the  nursery 

.MPAIGN 


Golden  Columbine  (Aquilegia  chrysantha). 


flowers  being  not  nearly  so  much  distended  as 
in  A.  coerulea,  and  the  plant  is  far  more  robust. 
The  plant  comes  from  a  different  geographical 
range,  grows  taller,  flowers  uearly  a  month  later, 
and  blooms  for  two  months  continuously  ;  these 
peculiarities,  added  to  its  full  yellow  colour, 
seem  to  warrant  it  to  rank  as  a  species.  Like 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine,  it  has  a  ve^ 
long  and  slender  spur,  often  over  2  inches  in 
length.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  more  so  than  the 
Rocky  Mountain  species.  It  thrives  even  on  the 
stiff  clay  soils  north  of  London,  and  enjoys  wet, 
though  it  is  none  the  less  free  in  more  happy 
situations.  It  comes  true  fropa^eed,  which  js 
most  safely  ra^d, 

carefully  whetr  ybunjh^  AttaXu^^oir  W 


The  seed  is  best  sown  as  soon  as  may  be  after  it 
is  ripe,  in  cool  frames  near  the  glass,  or  in  rough 
1)0X68  in  cool  frames.  With  abundance  of  fresh 
seed  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  it  in 
fine  beds  of  soil  in  the  open  air,  protecting  the 
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9  of  hardy  flowera.  It  has  a  delicate  and  I 
uLsite  fragrance,  as  good  in  its  way  as  the 
:ular  beauty  of  form  of  the  flowers  when 
ely  e.xarained,  and  as  the  novelty  of  the  sage 
>n  of  the  bloom.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
1. 

„  VTLOARls  (Common  (Uolumbine).  —  A 
iliair  occupant  of  nearly  every  cottage 
len.  There  are  many  good  and  distinct 
U9  in  many  colon  s,  including  various 
ble  kinds,  flowering  from  May  till  towards 
end  of  summer.  The  common  Columbine 


this  plant  nearly  as  handsome  as  auv  of  the 
choicer  kinds.  There  is  a  bold  single  white 
form  which  is  a  most  distinct  and  handsome 
plant.  A.  Vervieneana  is  a  form  with  mottled 
leaves. 

The  varieties  of  our  common  Columbine  and 
some  hybrid  forma  are  so  free  and  hardy,  that 
they  may  well  be  used  in  the  wilder  and  more 
picturesque  parts  of  large  pleasure  grounds  or 
parks  in  the  long  Grass,  by  streams  or  in  copses, 
"  ’  Geraniums,  or  long  Grasses. 


border,  and  supply  them  liberally  with  water 
in  dry  weather,  they  dwindle  away  and  die,  or 
rather  I  should  say  a  good  portion  of  them 
refuse  to  grow.  This  is  not  the  case  when  the 
plants  are  moved  only  once.  If  planted  in 
February  or  March  and  allowed  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  all  the  summer,  they  do  not  die  away  in 
hot  dry  weather  nearly  so  much  as  those  which 
have  been  recently  removed.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  care  much  if  we  can  only  keep  alive  half 
our  stock  until  the  middle  of  August,  as  by  that 
time  the  summer  heat  begins  to  decliue,  the 
nights  get  cooler,  and  there  are  frequently 
heavy  dews,  which  just  suit  Daisies,  and  they 
commence  to  make  new  growth  ;  then  is  the 
time  to  set  about  getting  up  a  stock.  If  the  old 
stools  are  taken  up  and  divided,  every  piece 
that  has  roots  will  make  a  plant.  A  position  in 
the  open  should  be  selected  for  them,  and  the 
soil  should  be  rather  rich,  as  they  do  not  object 
to  a  bit  of  manure.  If  the  pieces  in  question 
are  planted  firmly,  they  will  make  sturdy  plants 
by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  the  positions  in 
which  they  are  to  flower.  The  number  and 
quality  of  the  blooms  will  be  more  satisfactory 
if  the  planting  is  done  by  the  middle  of  October 
than  it  planted  later.  C.  C. 


among  Foxgloves 
To  establish  then 
if  the  vegetation 
the  spot,  or  rail  .  _ 
transplanted.  Where  bare  patches  occur  from 
any  cause,  and  where  the  seedlings  have  a 
chance  of  coming  up  without  being  strangled 
by  other  plants,  seed  may  be  scattered  with  the 
hope  of  establishing  some  tufts  or  colonies  in 
wild  places.  The  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  soon 
after  it  is  ripe. 

It  were  easy  to  say  more  of  other  species,  but 
among  the  preceding  the  cultivator  will  be 
certain  to  find  the  highest  beauty  of  form  or 
colour  and  the  fullest  vigour  which  the  genua 
is  known  to  possess.  Cofiectors  will  very  pro¬ 
perly  seek  other  species,  but  for  all  gardening 
and  artistic  purposes  the  preceding  are  the 
best  so  far  as  the  family  is  now  known.  For 
the  choice  rock  garden  some  of  the  dwarfer 
and  more  delicate  alpine  species  may  be  de¬ 
sirable.  A.  fragrans  is  praised  for  its  scent, 
but  the  green  Columbine  is  very  good  in  this 
way.  _  _ 


Saxlfra^a  grranulata.  —  At  this  time  of 
year  very  few  white  flowering  plants  are  more 
attractive  than  this,  especially  if  planted  in 
clumps  well  to  the  front  of  mixed  borders.  It 
will  thrive  in  any  soil ;  in  fact,  it  will  grow 
where  other  plants,  certainly  not  more  beautiful, 
but  more  generally  cultivated,  will  hardly  exist. 
Its  flowers  last  a  long  time  when  cut,  and  where 
white  blossoms  are  in  demand  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  being  equally  well-adapted  for  table 
or  room  decoration,  and  they  may  oven  be  used 
in  bouquets  if  wired.  Although  this  variety  of 
Saxifrage  is  somewhat  old-fashioned,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  seldom  one  meets  with  it.  It, 


GARDEN  DAISIES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW 
THEM. 

Anyont:  interested  in  Daisies  and  having  a  little 
spare  time  and  space  may  easily  raise  a  few 
seedlings.  Half  the  number  raised  may  possibly 
produce  single  flowers,  but  the  other  half  will 
in  most  cases  consist  of  double  kinds  of  good 
form.  The  colours  may  vary  from  pure 
white  to  deep  crimson,  intermediate  hues 
being  for  the  most  part  delicate  shades  of 
pink.  As  the  seed  is  small  it  is  best  to 
sow  it  either  in  pans  or  boxes.  Early 
spring  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  it,  as 
then  the  plants  will  flower  early  in  the 
summer  ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  even  now 
to  sow  the  seed,  and  flower  the  plants  in  / 
the  early  autumn  months.  An  amateur  ^ 
with  w’hom  I  am  acquainted  derives  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  from  raising  seed- 
ling  Daisies.  He  sows  the  seed  in  pans  in 
March,  and  places  them  in  a  greenhouse; 
when  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  he  transplants  a  portion  of 
them  singly  into  4-inch  pots,  and  flowers 
them  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the  remainder  he 
plants  in  the  open  air  after  they  have 
been  well  hardened.  In  my  own  prac¬ 
tice  I  have  dealt  with  them  in  much  the 
same  way.  I,  however,  like  the  seed  to 
be  sown  early  in  spring,  as  then  the  I 

plants  get  strong  enough  early  in  summer 
to  produce  plenty  of  flowers.  If  sown 
early  in  March,  and  the  plants  are  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  or  coal  pit,  they  will  be 
large  enough  to  plant  out  at  the  end  of 
May.  We  select  a  shady  border  for  them, 
make  the  soil  fine  and  fairly  rich,  and 
plant  6  inches  apart  each  way.  They 
incur  no  further  trouble,  except  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds,  until  they  com¬ 
mence  to  flower.  Those  which  produce 
single  flowers  are  thrown  away,  those 
only  with  double  flowers  being  saved. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  had 
charming  beds  of  Daisies  the  following  spring, 
and,  where  mixed  colours  are  not  objected  to,  it 
is  the  easiest  way  known  to  me  of  securing  a 
healthy  and  thriving  stock  of  plants,  simply 
because  seedling  plants  are  more  vigorous  than 
those  raised  from  offsets. 

In  the  management  of  Daisies  for  spring 
bedding  where  distinct  colours  are  required,  we 
are  more  tried  than  with  any  other  plant  we 
use  for  that  purpose,  and  the  reds  give  more 
trouble  than  the  whites ;  but  both  seem  to 
object  to  being  removed  more  than  once  a  year. 
When  used  in  the  flower  garden  for  spring 
bedding  they  have  to  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
May  to  make  room  for  the  summer  bedders, 
Xftd  it  is  to  this  second  removal  to  which  they 
objection.  Althoqgh. 
Sri  Itfl  thc^^arCTully  and  plant  them  in  a  slisldyi 


llympic  Columbine  (Aquilegia  olympica). 


vs  with  a  vigour,  and  increases  itself  by 
ns  of  seed  with  a  persistency  and  a  power  of 
ition  that  is  quite  surprising.  Whether  it 
true  motive  is  doubtful,  but,  bn  that  as  it 
it  has  become  thoroughly  at  home,  and  no 
who  has  once  seen  it  wild  will  readily  forget  the 
bmation  of  grace  and  beauty  which  it  pre- 
s.  In  order  to  stimulate  those  who  possess  ex - 
(ive  wooded  estates  to  its  cultivation  or 
hlishment  along  the  margins  of  drives  where 
!ter  is  afforded,  Mr.  Niven  states  that  at 
aghton  Woods,  in  North  Lincolnshire,  this 
Jmbine  raises  its  stately,  erect  stems  to  a 


Flower  of  Aquilegia  cosrulea  (natural  sire). 


however,  richly  deserves  more  general  cultiva¬ 
tion. — A. 

Geranium  armenum  is  not  only  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  hardy  Geraniums,  but  also  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  hardy  flowers— one  that 
should  have  a  place  even  in  the  choicest  selec¬ 
tions.  Its  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  crown-piece. 
In  colour  they  are  a  bright  magenta,  with  a 
conspicuous  jet-black  centre,  and  the  petals  are 
also  traversed  by  a  network  of  black  veins.  The 
plant  is  very  floriferous,  and  bears  a  succession 
of  flowers  for  several  weeks  at  this  season.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  small  plants 
of  it,  if  planted  in  good,  deep,  loamy  soil,  soon 
form  large  circular  specimens  a  yard  across  and 
about  iSs  retinols  lif  lli^ht.  It  is  a  plant  not  nearly 
as  i|t  de^yes  ,l^be,  considering 
that' w  •was  mirodkeed  Vbbw  tt^elve  years  ago. 


Skinner's  Double  Columbine  (Aquilegia 
Skinneri  flore  pleno). 


ght  of  3  feet ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
5  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  grows  naturally  by 


***  there,  adds  its  delicious  perfume,  the 
via  of  a  walk  there,  especially  after  a  gentle 
of  rain,  '  .  .  ,  ,  ^  . 


.  is  very  great  indeed.  But, 
'vever  valuable  for  the  wild  garden,  the  many 


of  the  common  Columbine  are  most  valu- 
"ik  plaots  for  gardens  in  which  it  is  worth 
^  now  and  then  raising  a  batch  of  them 
^  fresh  seed  of  a  good  mixed  strain.  It 
•"odd  be  most  desirable  also  to  select  and  fijc 
vieties  of  the  common  CJolumlfipe|  goekl 
colours.  One  may  often  see  a  variety  of 
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Plantingr  Pampas  Grass.— Although  to 
all  appearance  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  likely  to 
bear  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment,  the 
Pampas  Grass  is  much  more  easily  injured  than 
its  appearance  would  indicate.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  a  hardy  plant  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  A  severe  frost  may  not  perhaps 
injure  it,  but  cold  north  aud  east  winds  do. 
Kvon  in  Somerset  the  plants  sulFer  severely  from 
this  cause,  and  the  older  the  plants  the  more 
they  suffer.  Even  now  the  north  sides  of  all 
our  old  plants  are  sadly  disfigured.  This 
evidently  shows  that  a  somewhat  sheltered  spot 
is  the  best  for  them.  Intending  planters,  there¬ 
fore,  should  boar  this  in  mind,  and  select  for 
them  positions  where  they  can  have  shelter 
from  the  quarter  indioated.  Then  as  to  treat¬ 
ment.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  that  after 
they  get  established ;  but  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
them  established,  os  they  do  not  like 
being  removed.  The  best  time  to  transplant 
them  is  undoubtedly  the  month  of  May  ;  they 
will  then  quickly  form  new  roots,  and  take 
kindly  to  the  soil,  if  prepared  for  them  as  it 
sliould  be,  by  being  broken  up  fine,  and  pressed 
firmly  about  the  roots.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  as 
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firmly  about  the  roots.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  as 
regards  the  natural  soil  of  the  locality  it  is  best 
to  prepare  stations  for  them  by  removing  any 
of  an  unkindly  character,  and  replacing  it  with 
new  material  of  a  better  description.  The  soil 
that  suits  them  best  is  a  deep  friable  loam,  rest¬ 
ing  on  gravel.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  grow 
fairly  well  in  other  descriptions  of  soil,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  app^rance  of 
plants  grown  under  exactly  the  conaitious  that 
jmlt  them  and  those  not  so  grown.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  after  management.  Few 
think  of  supplying  the  Pampas  Grass  when  in 
active  growtn  with  liberal  supplies  of  manure 
water,  yet  few  subjects  are  more  benefited  by 
it ;  and,  as  to  results,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  those  that  have  been  so  treated  and 
those  that  have  not. — J. 

11591. — Blue  flowers. — Blue  flowers  are 
not  so  plentiful  as  red,  yellow,  or  white,  but  there 
are  quite  enough  of  them  to  furnish  a  large 
garden  if  desir^,  and  they  present,  perhaps,  a 
greater  variety  of  form  in  the  bloom  than  those 
of  other  hues.  For  forming  close,  neat  patches 
and  sheets  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  there  are  Gentiana  acaulis  for  a  good 
rich  loam,  and  four  pretty  creeping  Veronicas 
for  rockery  and  dry  soils. — V.  prostrata,  V. 
rupestris,  V.  taurica,  and  V.  repens,  the  last 
requiring  a  little  more  moisture  than  the  others. 
For  dry  soils  or  chalk  Thymus  azureus  is  a 
beautiful  native  dwarf  evergreen  creeping  plant, 
scarcely  rising  from  the  ground.  It  grows  here 
in  dry,  trodden  paths,  where  even  Grass  cannot 
live,  and  is  now  breaking  into  a  sheet  of  heavenly 
blue.  There  are  two  species  or  varieties,  one 
with  very  close  foliage  and  little  round  trusses 
of  azure  blue  flowers,  with  a  white  eye,  I4 
inches  high  ;  the  other  a  little  more  lax  in 
growth,  and  taller,  flowers  purplish  blue,  with 

{)ale  blue  eye,  occasionally  purplish  rose.  For 
ater  flowering  the  dwarfer  Lobelias  are  useful. 
Very  early-flowering  bulbs  are  Scilla  sibirica  and 
S.  amouna,  S.  bifolia,  S.  taurica,  and  S.  italica, 
Chionodoxa  Luciliie  and  Puschkinia  scill- 
oides.  Next  come  the  Iris  pumila  ccerulea 
and  the  blue  varieties  of  our  native  wood 
Hyacinth,  Scilla  nutans,  Scilla  campa- 
nulata ;  the  Grape  Hyacinths,  Muscari  tx)- 
tryoides  coeruleum,  M.  atlanticum,  M. 
armeniocum,  and  M.  commutatum ;  and  the 
Feather  Hyacinths,  M.  racemosum  and  M. 
Szovitzianum.  Beautiful  spring  flowers  are  ii\e 
blue  Hepaticas,  H.  angulosa,  and  H.  triloba, 
double  and  single.  Amongst  the  florists* 
Anemones  may  be  found  some  with  blue  flowers, 
mostly  of  a  purple  or  lilac  shade  ;  and  amongst 
Hyacinths  there  are  many  blue  varieties. 
Nemophila  insignis,  sown  in  autumn,  makes  a 
sheet  of  blue  in  spring,  and  also  does  well  when 
sown  early  in  spring.  Lithospermum  prostratum 
is  a  beautiful  blue,  and  blue  Pansies  and  Violets 
are  a  host  in  themselves.  The  Forget-me-nots 
are  good  blue  flowers —sylvatica,  dissitiflora, 
azorica,  and  palustris  semperflorens.  Other 
goo<l  blue  flowers  under  a  foot  high  are  Gentiana 
cruciata,  G.  gelida.  Campanula  cu^pitosa,  C. 
turbinata,  C.  pulla.  Aster  alpinns.  Anemone 
apennina,  A.  pulsatilla,  A.  Robinsoni,  and 
Prunella  grandifl^ra.  Of  tallpr^lants  thcr« 
are  the  Columbin^.,  Aquilegu/ glaijdiyoss 
A-  ccerulea,  and  A.  vulgai^-^renuces^^W 


occMional  plant  wiUi  blue  flower..  The  purett  THE  COMING  WBHKB  WOEK. 

blues  are  to  be  found  m  the  Larkspurs.  Anyone  _  ^ 

fond  of  blue  flowers  should  grow  the  whole  ^ 

florists’  section  of  these.  The  annual  varieties  .  1 .  CrlaMnousea. 

produce  abwniwjy  blue  kind..  The  Lupine,  are  a  ^nr.  hardier  yarictie.  of  gr«nhow  pi 
good  blue  series.  Polyphyllus  amongst  the  peren-  pay  safely  trwted  outside.  Theic 

nials,  ami  nann.  and  Hartwewi  amonget  mdude  the  earlieet  Camellia.,  Araleu,  C) 
annuals,  are  good  «>rt8.  The  Campanulas  are  a  Acacia.,  and  Cytimw..  In  nori 

blue  family,  sporting  into  white,  rose,  and  purple,  outside  some  care  ls  uecessarjr,  u 

Amongst  the  Pentstemons  there  are  several  *«J“en  change  o^n  causes  them  to  drop  ic 
good  blue  kinds— Pentstemon  glaber,  P.  cyan-  When  first  bought  from  uoder  ,, 

anthus,  Brandegei,  P.  azureus,  P.  Jalfrayanus,  ^  position  should  be  selected  forth 

P.  heterophyllus,  P.  speciosus,  and  the  blue  ^  prevent  wa 

kinds  of  P.  ovatus.  Amongst  the  Irises  there  findmg  their  way  into  the  po^  \\  he 

are  many  blue  varieties— reticulata,  orientalU,  Jiatur^ly  shaded  spot  is  not  to  be  found,  it 
longifolia,  and  the  blue  varieties  of  sibirica.  advisable  to  Uko  m^ores  for  covi 
Grand  Celeste  is  a  good  blue  English  Iris,  and  during  the  sunny  part  of 

there  are  many  blue  kinds  amongst  the  Spanish  »  ^1  if  ®^r^P  this  material  tied  roona 
Iris.  Of  Iris,  pallida,  Augustus,  azurea,  I^ts  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  rooU. 
Celeste,  and  Cytheree  are  blue  varieties.  Good  ^  nndden  drymg  of  the  pots  duruig  i 
border  flowers  are  Gentiana  osclepiadea,  Linum  ®  to  injure  the  roots  of  p 

narbonuense,  Polemonium  cferuleum.  Trades-  thatare  just  turned  out  of  greenhouses.  Ai 
cantia  virginica,  Commeliua  coelestis,  Ailium  have  grown  on  from  a  am^!  1 

azureum,  Centaurea  montana,  Libertia  azurea,  f  ,  others  that  are  larger  and  have 
Plumbago  Larpentm,  Mertensia  sibirica,  Linde-  re-pottod  after  blooming,  will  in 

lofia  spectobilis,  and  Veronica  sub-sessilia.  Of  have  made  suflScient  gro^h,  and  s 

the  Aconitums  there  is  a  blue  and  white  one  ;  ®P®“  “  iiecesifc.7 


I 


but  a.  the  pUnt  U  poUonou.  it  .hould  bi  ?“''y  »"<*.  "'‘‘“r*  •“ 

placed  with  nation.  Of  bedding  plant.,  after  flowers,  for  if  th.  d 


placed  witn  caution.  bedding  plants,  alter 

the  Lobelias,  Salvia  patens  is  by  far  the  best.  ^  under  a  glass  m  a  growing  state  nil 
The  Ageratums  are  per.i.tent  bloomer.,  but  they  a^l  not  produce  flower,  u 

more  lavender  than  blue.  Of  annual.,  or  plant.  P^foy'oo  o*  if  fhu.  expo.^.  By  get^ 
which  may  be  treated  a.  .uch,  Anagalli.  gran-  out  of . doom  in  good  time  they  inllhe  i.  .  > 
dillora  Phillip.!  U  a  good  blneTTialf-hardy  dition  to  bloom  earlier  through  the  winter, 
kind.  Browallia  eUU  grandiflora  U  al«>  g<»d.  ■■  Woommg  Cytun. 

Of  hardy  annuai.  the  Wt  are  Linum  giindi-  •“!>«••'>“».  wl>‘oh  «  "luch  better  tiu 
flonim,  Centaurea  cyann.  (the  common  Com-  common  C.  racemoau.,  require,  to  be  uniu: 
flower).  Convolvulus  minor,  and  Whitlavia  ^*‘®*^^* 

gloxinioides.  Of  a  more  lavender  or  purple  Abutilons.  —  These  arc  of  the  ( 
shade  of  blue  are  Whitlavia  grandiflora,  Kaul-  possible  management.  Cuttings  of  the 


Abutilo.ns.  —  These 
possible  management. 


arc  of  the  ( 
Cuttings  of  the 


fussia  amelloides,  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  and  ripened  shoots,  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  l< 
Nolana  atriplicifolia  and  N.  lanceolate  (these  inserted  singly  in  3- inch  pote  in  sand,  b 
creep  along  the  i^round).  Didiscus  cuerulous,  moist,  shaded,  and  covered  with  a  propagiti 
and  Asperula  azurea  setosa.  There  is  a  ^  ^  little  warmth,  will  strike  in  s  f# 

good  blue  variety  of  the  climbing  Con-  weeks,  and  make  nice  specimens  that  lu 
volvulus  major.  Fine  blue-flowering  bulbs  are  bloom  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  i 
Camassiaesculcnte  and  Agapanthus  umbellatus ;  Boule  de  Iteige,  A.  vexillarinm,  and  1 
both  require  a  sunny,  sheltered  place  in  light,  vexillarinm  igneum  are  all  equally  worthy^ 
rich,  well-drained  soil.  Stokeaia  cyanea  and  cultivation,  flowering  freely  in  email  pot«  tii 
Platycodon  autumnale  may  be  recommended  for  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  The  two 
the  same  positions.  Vinca  major  produces  grown  with  single  stems  12  inches  or  18  incii 
slaty-blue  nowers  in  autumn  and  spring,  and  m  height,  and  then  stopped  so  as  to  form  s  bodj 
during  mild  winters  will  grow  in  any  shady  head,  make  beaut^ul  miniature  standardiisil 
place,  and  flowers  well  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  fac-  »ble  for  table  or  window  decoration,  or  fl 
mg  north.  Coanothus  azureus  is  a  good  flower-  pltwiing  in  the  greenhouse,  where,  if  raiaeu 
ing  shrub  for  a  very  sheltered  spot.  For  the  inverted  pots,  they  greatly  relieve  the  em 
rougher  parts  of  the  garden  our  native  surface  of  dwarf-growing  subjects. 
Germander  Speedwell  makes  a  mass  of  blue  in  Hvdraxokas  and  Cyclamens.  —  Hjdn* 
out-of-the-way  comers  and  under  trees  on  Grass  geas  are  now  in  bloom,  and  require  mM 
where  the  sun  gets  at  it.  The  Alkanets  are  assistance  in  the  way  of  manure  water,  uf 
strong-growing  plants  of  the  Forget-me-not  shoots  not  furnished  with  flower-bndt  sbnnld  U 
family.  Tropibofum  azureum  Is  a  hardy  climber  removed  and  used  for  purposes  of  proptgtiKft 
from  the  island  of  Chiloe,  in  South  America,  Old  roots  of  Cyclamens  not  bearing  leeJ 
which  does  not  seem  much  known,  although  in-  may  be  transferred  to  a  frame  having » 


may  be  transferred  to  a  frame  having » 
and  shady  aspect.  The  young  one*  must  tlQ 


troduced  many  years  ago  ;  its  native  climate  is  and  shady  aspect.  The  young  one*  mut 
damp. — J.  D.  kept  in  a  good  growing  state,  riant*  of  Spir! 


11555.— Hftrdy  Ferns  for  water-side,  japouica  that  have  done  flowering  «houlJ  * 
—The  beat  hardy  Ferns  to  plant  by  the  water  are  transplanted  into  a  plot  of  ground  that  ii  nek 
Osmunda  regalis  and  Athyrium  fllix-fceroina.  moist,  and  warm. 

Lastrea  thelypteris,  L.  cristate,  and  L.  spinulosa  Primulas  and  Cineraria.^. — If  sow*  u  w 
would  also  probably  do  well.  The  following  vbed  these  will  shortly  be  tit  for  placing  J 
are  the  chief  Ferns  found  especially  in  limestone  2^ -inch  pots  in  soil  consisting  of  three  fourtil 
districts:  Polypodium  calcareum,  Cystopteris  good  loam  and  one-fourth  rotten  manure  ud  1^4 
fragilis,  C.  dentate,  C.  alpina,  C.  montana,  soil  in  equal  quantities,  with  a  good  iprink’*^'^ 
Lastrea  rigida,  Ceterach  officinarum,  Asplenium  of  sand.  When  potted,  put  them  into 
Rute-miiraria,  A.  viride,  and  A.  fontenum.  facing  northwards,  as  these  plants  cannot  M 
All  these  naturally  inhabit  limestone  districts,  exposure  to  full  sunshine,  to  break  the  nvi  j 
and  can  only  be  cultivated  successfully  when  which,  when  very  bright,  shade  with  » 
planted  in  abundance  of  limestone. — N.  netting  or  thin  canvas.  Cineraria*  should 

11496. — Pansies  eaten  off. — I  think  on  a  bed  of  ashes  that  will  hold  moisture*® 

“  Bowes  Park’s  ”  suggestion  as  to  painting  the  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere  about  thephj^ 
leaves  and  buds  of  Pansies  with  Tobacco  water  is  they  cannot  endure  being  placed  on 
impracticable  with  anyone  having  a  quantity  exposed  to  dry  currents  of  air.  Place 
of  plants.  I  grow  Pansies  largely,  and  my  on  inverted  pots,  so  as  to  keep  them  up 
blooms  I  observed  a  few  days  ago  were  being  the  glass,  or  they  will  become  drawn  *na  ^ 
eaten  away  ;  so  to  find  the  cause  1  examined  the  in  the  leaf-stalks.  After  potting,  keep 
plants  after  dark  with  a  lantern,  and  found,  lights  closely  shat  down  at  night  with  obIt^ 
not  insects,  but  small  white  and  brown  slugs  little  air  on  during  the  day  until  they  have 
were  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  these  were  menced  to  grow  freely,  after  which  give 
mostly  hidden  in  the  foliage  and  behind  the  plentifully  night  and  day.  # 

blooms.  Let  “Churchyard”  look  after  these  — ,  j  \ 

small  slugs,  as  they,  to  my  mind,  do  more  Flower  Garden.  1 

harm  to  Pansies  than  anything  else.— Slug-  Propagate  for  next  spring  such 

OARD.  Pansies,  Arabis,  Aubrietios,  and 


nail  slugs,  as  they,  to  my  mind,  do  more  Flower  Garden.  1 

irm  to  Pansies  than  anything  else.— Slug-  Propagate  for  next  spring  such  .1^“  .J 

\RD.  Pansies,  Arabis,  Aubrietios,  and  ^  te 

-  flowering  subjects ;  also  Primroses,  PO'3^ 
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uled  positions  uid  kept  moist  by  good  water- 
and  ahatJed  with  branches  until  rooted, 
trseetls  of  Forgjst-me-nota,  Sweet  Williams, 
nterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  and  other  biennials, 
owers  of  Lilies  who  may  have  plants  of  the 
.den- rayed  kind  started  in  pots  may  now' 
nsfer  them  to  open  spaces  in  Rhododendron 
is,  the  loose  soil  of  which  suits  them  exceed- 
;Iy  well,  and  the  shelter  and  partial  shade 
.>^ed  by  the  shrubs  furnish  just  the  amount 
protection  which  they  require.  Lilium 
;anteum  also  succeeds  w'ell  in  such  places, 
ley  should  be  planted  deeply  at  first,  as  the 
li  naturally  work  up  to  the  surface  as  new 
lbs  arc  formed  to  succeed  the  old  ones.  Tree 
•onics  are  now  finely  in  flower  and  most 
•ctive.  The  old  Moutan  of  our  shrubbery 
'•lers  is  quite  eclipsed  by  some  of  the  newer 
-ietics ;  but  to  do  them  justice  they  should 
:  be  crowded  overhead  by  strong-growing 
es,  or  impoverished  at  the  root  by  more 
werful  neighbours  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
laid  be  grouped  in  sheltered  nooks,  the  tree 
•iedes  teing  margined  by  herbaceous  sorts, 
yone  looking  about  for  substitutes  for 
linary  bedding  plants  will  find  in  Pasonies 
various  sorts,  Lrises  in  great  variety,  Del- 
niuma,  Pyrethrums,  Pinks,  and  in  the  host 
plants  that  blossom  in  company  with  the 
se,  abundant  material  to  satisfy  the  most 
tidious  taste  as  to  variety.  Hollyhocks  will 
V  need  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  if  a 
Iching  of  gootl  rich  manure  was  applied  pre- 
ualy,  its  vurtues  will  be  washed  down  to  the 
ts  if  the  water  is  supplied  through  the 
rse  rose  of  a  large  watering-pot.  A  sprink- 
;  of  soot  may  be  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  ground  round  the  plants  ;  it 
loys  worms,  which  are  sometimes  trouble- 
le,  eating  holes  in  the  leaves  and  seriously 
PpUng  weakly  plants.  Syringe  the  foliage 
•roughly  on  the  evenings  of  hot,  dry  days, 
rking  the  syringe  so  that  the  under-sides  of 
}  leaves  are  well  wetted. 

Fruit. 

TiyES.— When  all  the  Grapes  have  been  cut 
m  the  Vines  in  the  early  house,  inside  borders 
y  have  a  heavy  soaking  of  diluted  liquid,  and 
:he  event  of  the  surface  roots  having  found 
ir  way  to  the  surface,  a  little  more  mulching 
y  be  added  to  keep  them  moist  and  to  pre- 
it  evaporation.  Syringe  freely,  for  the  two- 
i  purpose  of  cleansing  the  old  foliage  and  the 
oura^ment  of  fresh  laterals.  Keep  the 
ter  evenly  balanced  by  pinching  the  points 
of  the  strongest.  Ventilate  the  nouse 
oughont  the  day,  and  close  with  sun-heat 
»at4  p.m,  on  fine  days.  Take  time  by  the 
elock  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
nning  and  reflating  of  the  late  crop  of 
ipes,  as  every  day  lost  at  this  busy  season  will 
I  unfavourably  when  they  bc^n  to  ripen, 
ooee  medium-sized  bunches  for  hanging,  thin 
U,  and  guard  against  overcropping.  Lady 
vTies  and  other  kinds  which  are  liable  to 
id  must  be  closely  watched  through  the 
'uing  process ;  but  as  watching  will  not  stay 
3  evil,  see  that  the  houses  are  kept  warm 
•^ugh  the  night,  and  ventilate  freely  through 
«  early  part  of  the  day,  so  eis  to  prevent  a 
dden  rise  of  temperature  and  condensation  of 
iisture  on  the  berries,  which  do  not  take  up 
at  so  quickly  as  the  atmosphere  of  a  confined 
uery  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Give  an 
•undance  of  air  to  Grapes  now  colouring,  and 
5  that  inside  borders  are  well  supplied  with 
p:<i  water  or  gentle  stimulants  where  finish  is 
•ubtful. 

Encoun^e  free  growth  in  the  case  of  all  fresh- 
mted  Vmes  by  closing  the  ventilators  early  in 
9  afternoon,  so  that  the  temperature  m^  re¬ 
fill  about  80  degs.  for  an  hour  or  two.  Damp 
t  bare  surfaces  and  use  the  syringe  freely  where 
*  slightest  indication  of  the  presence  of  in- 
ds  can  be  detected.  Do  not  let  the  growths 
1  one-year-old  spring- planted  canes  Become 
^>W‘Jed,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  about  this 
The  leading  rods,  which  may  have  been 
dowed  to  grow  to  make  a  quantity  of  foliage 
‘IV  forming  roots,  should  never  be  permitted  to 
^  aearer  than  1  foot  of  each  other,  and  the 
kterU  growths  produced  on  these  must  be 
^  in  to  the  first  leaf.  Where  only  one  or 
^  Cinea  have  been  taken  from  each  root,  the 
growths  mav  be  left  longer,  theii 
being  regulated  by  the  space  there  i| 
‘V5«k1  them.  Vines  planted  lost  season  an( 


brought  into  growth  early  without  forcing  will 
now  begetting  well  established.  Bunches  will 
be  appearing  on  the  strongest  rods,  and  the 
number  left  on  must  depend  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  Vine.  Some  may  be  allowed  to  ^ar  two, 
and  others  four  and  five,  but  it  is  alw^s  best  to 
crop  lightly  when  at  this  age,  or  the  Vines  will 
be  liable  to  become  prematurely  impaired  in 
health.  No  bunch  should  be  left  on  the  leading 
shoot,  the  great  object  being  to  get  that  as  per¬ 
fect  08  possible  for  next  year’s  supply.  Those 
who  have  plenty  of  Grapes  on  older  Vines  will 
lose  nothing  by  not  fruiting  young  Vines  of  this 
OM  till  next  season,  but  temporary  ones  planted 
along  with  them  may  be  cropped  heavily,  as 
some  of  them  may  have  to  be  dispensed  with 
next  spring.  Those  planted  two  years  ago 
should  produce  some  fine  Grapes  this  season. 
The  size  of  the  bunch  and  streurth  of  the  Vine 
should  determine  the  weight.  When  well  regu¬ 
lated,  a  bunch  on  eveir  alternate  shoot  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rod  is  an  average  crop  for 
ordinary  Vines. 

Peaches. — To  prevent  ripe  fruit  falling  to 
the  ground  and  getting  spoilt,  a  good  plan  is  to 
suspend  a  net  under  the  trees  in  a  series  of 
flounces  or  doubles,  so  as  to  catch  the  falling 
fruits  and  yet  not  allow  them  to  fsJl  too  far 
and  perhaps  knock  against  each  other,  as  they 
would  do  if  all  fell  into  one  part  of  the  net. 
Succession  bouses  may  be  kept  closer  and 
warmer  than  those  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  syringed  more  liberally.  Houses  in 
which  the  fruit  is  stoning  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  during  bright,  hot  weather,  giving 
abundance  of  ventilation  early ;  a  slight  shade 
would  also  benefit  the  trees  at  midday  during 
hot  weather.  At  this  stage,  at  which  an  over 
strain  would  have  the  tendency  to  cause  the 
fruit  to  drop,  see  to  the  final  thinning  of  the 
fruit  in  orchard  houses,  and  take  care  that  the 
borders  are  abundantly  moist  as  a  precaution 
against  red  spiders  and  blight ;  for,  sure  enough, 
those  enemies  \4ill  at  once  attack  a  tree  in  dis¬ 
tress.  The  crop  must  also  suffer  if  the  roots  be 
dry,  and  if  the  fruit  gets  stunted  from  dryness 
now  no  after  management  will  bring  it  up  to  the 
required  standard.  The  front  ventilators  may 
be  kept  open  day  and  night  who.i  the  wind  is 
south  or  south-west. 

Melons  ri^ning  require  to  be  kept  a  little 
on  the  side  of  dryness.  As  the  frames  are  now 
cleared  from  bedding  plants,  the  latest-sown 
Melons  should  bo  put  in  them  ;  these  will  come 
in  late  in  the  season.  The  b^s  need  not  now 
be  made  so  substantial  as  was  necessary  earlier 
in  the  season  ;  if  a  good  supply  of  last  autumn’s 
leaves  are  at  hand,  they  may  be  made  of  at 
least  one-half  of  this  and  well-prepared  manure. 
Three  feet  in  depth  will  be  enough  now  ;  beds 
of  this  description  will  bo  sooner  cool  enough 
to  receive  the  plants  than  those  recommended 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Orchabd  Houses. — The  trees  in  unheated 
houses  will  now  be  growing  \'igorou8ly,  and  the 
size  of  the  fruit  will  be  rapidly  increasing. 
Continue  to  remove  a  few  of  the  worst-placed 
fruit  as  the  daily  manipulation  of  the  trees  is 
proceeded  with ;  but  leave  a  small  percentage 
for  removal  after  the  stoning  is  completed. 
Pinch  all  strong  growing  shoots,  and  entirely 
remove  any  that  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  trees  before  they  have  time  to 
rob  the  lower  and  less  vigorous  growths. 
Syringe  twice  a  day,  and  give  an  abundance  of 
water  of  a  stimulating  character  to  the  roots  as 
ofton  as  may  be  necessary.  The  watering  of 
pot  fruit  trees  is  one  of  the  main  points  in  suc¬ 
cessful  culture ;  therefore  careful  examination  of 
every  pot  should  be  made  before  the  afternoon 
syringing  is  performed. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Pears  and  Plums  may  now  have  all  their 
breastwood  shortened  b^k  to  two  or  three 
joints,  and  the  new  shoots  that  are  to  be  left 
for  furnishing  the  walls  should  be  nailed  or  tied 
into  position  ;  any  side  laterals  which  they  may 
produce  should  be  persistently  kept  pinched  in. 
Standards,  bushes,  or  pyramids  of  the  same 
kinds  of  trees  might  also  be  similarly  treated  as 
regards  repression  of  growth,  the  process 
tending  also  in  a  large  measure  to  the  clearing 
le  away  of  insects,  as  it  is  mostly  on  the  young 
-^Spod  that  thw  take  up  their  position, 
ii  (jpJp'iR;]@4-praove  the  superfluous  growth? 

ee^^mclries  on  walls,  and  cover  witli 


netting  to  protect  them  from  birds.  Morellos 
should  have  the  new  .growths  laid  in  close  to 
the  walls,  and  secured  with  small  sticks  fixed  at 
each  end  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  Morello 
Cherries  will  repay  for  liberal  manuring  ;  a 
heavy  mulching  of  fresh  stable  manuro  applied 
now,  and  a  good  watering  over  it,  would  make 
them  safe  for  the  whole  season. 

Vegetables. 

Whenever  a  crop  is  done  with,  manure  and 
dig  the  land  on  which  it  grew,  in  order  to  hare 
it  in  readiness  for  something  else.  Nothing 
impoverishes  the  groimd  so  much  or  looks  more 
untidy  than  runaway  vegetables.  Peas,  in  windy 
places,  are  sometimes  apt  to  partially  escape 
from  the  sticks  which  support  them.  When  this 
tendency  is  first  noticed,  if  a  strand  of  rope 
varn  is  run  along  the  rows  on  the  leeside  and 
linked  here  and  there  to  the  sticks,  it  will  turn 
them  back  in  the  risht  direction  and  prevent 
them  from  being  bre^en  dov^m. 

Carrots  and  Turnips.— Moke  a  further 
small  sowing  of  Early  Horn  Carrots.  There  is 
a  frequent  demand  for  small  young  Carrots, 
which  it  is  always  best  to  anticipate.  Sow 
Turnips  to  succeed  those  just  up.  Burnt  earth 
or  ashes  from  any  substance  except  coal  has  an 
invigorating  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
Turnips  in  dry  weather.  The  Red  American 
Stone  and  Orange  Jelly  are  the  best  Turnips 
for  sowing  at  this  season.  Avoid,  if  possible, 
the  necessity  for  sowing  in  freshly-dug  land. 
If  the  land  has  been  prepared  a  week  or  so,  the 
moisture,  even  in  dry  weather,  will  have  risen 
by  what  is  termed  capillary  attraction,  and  by 
drawing  the  drills  rather  deeper  than  necessary 
or  desirable  early  in  the  spring,  the  seeds  may 
be  laid  in  moist  soil,  and  germination  thereby 
assisted. 

Planting. — Continue  planting,  as  opportunity 
ofiers  and  space  becomes  vacant,  such  crops  as 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  early  Broccoli.  A  suffi¬ 
cient  breadth  of  spring-sown  Cabbages  should 
also  be  planted,  giving  them  room  according  to 
their  kinds  ;  small  varieties,  such  as  Cocoa-nut 
or  Little  Pixie,  will  do  if  they  be  placed  15  inches 
apart  each  way,  whereas  those  of  the  Enfield 
Market  class  should  stand  18  inches  asimder  in 
the  rows,  with  2  feet  between.  Savoys  should 
have  a  similar  space  allotted  to  them,  according 
to  the  small  or  large  variety  groum.  A  few 
spring-sown  Red  Cabrages  should  also  be  planted 
18  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the  rows 
20  inches  apart.  With  the  large  number  who 
cannot  fina  room  until  something  that  has 
preceded  them  is  cleared  oflf,  there  is  no  chance 
but  keeping  the  plants  uatil  the  required  space 
is  at  liberty  in  the  beds  in  which  they  were  re¬ 
commended  to  be  prickod  out  a  short  time  ago, 
from  which  they  can  l^e  removed  with  ve^ 
much  less  check  than  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  seed-bed  until  permanently  planted. 

Celery. — The  main  crop  of  Celery  may  now 
be  planted,  choosing  the  nrst  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  the  weather  is  showery,  for  al¬ 
though  the  plants  may  not  be  so  largp  as  to 
take  any  harm  in  the  nursery  bed,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  less  check  from  moving  than  if  planted 
later  when  they  are  larger. 

Cucumbers. — ^Top-dress  Cucumber  beds  im¬ 
mediately  the  young  roots  are  seen  protruding 
above  the  surface,  thin  out  superfluous  laterals 
and  decaying  leaves,  and  always  maintain  a 
regular  sup^y  of  young  and  good  bearing 
wood.  Never  permit  too  many  fruits  to  be  on 
one  plant  at  a  time,  as  they  only  prevent  sack 
other’s  development.  Syringe  twice  a  day  with 
clean  tepid  water,  but  if  mildew  be  sus¬ 
pected,  mix  with  it  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Strong  and  healthy  plants  militate  against  red 
spider  ;  therefore  manure  water  must  be  freely 
applied  to  Cucumbers  in  full  growth. 

Tomatoes. — In  localities  not  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  Tomatoes,  or  where  a  difficulty 
has  TOen  experienced  through  attacks  of  the 
diseases  with  which  this  vegetable  has  of  resent 
years  suffered,  it  would  be  advisable  to  grow 
some  in  frames.  If  the  plants  are  put  into 
12  inch  {lots  and  plunged  in  the  ground,  and  the 
frames  elevated  on  bricks,  so  as  to  give  in¬ 
creased  headroom,  good  crops  may  be  securejl. 
The  principal  thing  to  be  obsen'ed  in  their  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  keep  the  plants  sufficiently  thinned 
and  well  tied  up,  not  allowing  them  to  suffer 
foz  want  of  water,  and  eiving  enough  air  to 
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ROSES. 


My  ezpcnrienoe  of  Roses  in  pots. 
Several  of  your  correspondents  have  lately  been 
diacussinj^  the  relative  merits  of  various  Roses, 
and  there  is  one  side  of  the  question  which,  if 
you  could  allow  room  for  its  ventilation,  might 
prove  of  interest  to  a  number  of  your  readers. 
t|.\RDKNiNO  Illustiuted  has  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  here,  and  matters  horticultural  are  taken 
a  great  interest  in.  The  cultivation  of  Roses 
here,  in  a  large  town,  ut  the  sea  coast,  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  within  sight  and  some¬ 
times  smell  of  the  large  chemieaT,  copper,  and 
manure  works,  is  only  jpossible  under  glass.  I 
grow  50  or  60  varieties  in  pots  of  from  6  inches 
up  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
bue  of  the  plant.  I  grow  them  in  a  house  Muth- 
out  any  artificial  heat,  aud  a  house  which  is 
rather  shaded  from  the  full  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  Roses  begin  in  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
continue  until  November.  Gloira  do  Dijon 
does  well.  The  plant  is  not  a  very  large  one, 
and  1  can  get  over  100  blooms  each  season. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  does  as  well  as  Gloire,  and  is 
very  sweet ;  so  is  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and 
La  France.  These  are  my  beet  bloomers  and 
healthiest  plants.  Belle  Lyonnaise  does  very 
well.  Adam  and  Niphetos  are  very  good  also. 
Souvenir  d’Elize  is  not  very  free  blooming,  but 
very  beautiful.  As  a  rule,  the  best  of  the 
Teas  are  very  satisfactory,  but  when  I  come  to 
the  Hybrids  the  list  of  failures  is  long. 
Mildew  and  wood  without  bloom  are  their 
worst  faults.  John  Hopper  I  have  had  to 
throw  away.  Senateur  Vaisse  and  early  Teas 
were  both  failures,  so  was  Beauty  of  Waltham 
and  Madame  Victor  Verdier.  Abd  Carrieraand 
Horace  Vemet  both  did  very  badly.  I  could 
not  do  anything  with  Charles  Lcfebvre,  ami 
generally  the  Roses  M^ith  dark-coloured  blooms, 
or  very  sweetly  scented,  cither  failed  altogether 
or  only  produced  two  or  three  blooms,  and  soon 
got  covered  with  mildew.  On  the  other  hand, 
Marquise  de  Castcllaine,  Madame  Eugenie 
Verefier,  Marie  Finga,  Marie  Baumann,  Baroness 
Rotlischild,  and  oven  Alfred  Colomb,  have  done 
fairly  well ;  but  the  scentless  or  weakly- scented 
Hybrids,  those  seemingly  nearly  allied  to  Teas 
and  Chinas,  bloom  in  pots  well  while  the  others 
barely  live.  I  should  like  to  know  the  experience 
of  other  growers  upon  this  matter,  perhaps  the 
cultivation  was  not  correct,  but  this  is  hardly 
likely  as  the  other  Roses  do  so  well.  I  have 
liad  2.")  blooms  on  the  Marquise  de  Castellaine 
at  once,  all  fine  blooms.  I  remove  every  winter 
part  of  the  top  soil  from  the  pots  and  fill  up 
with  good  rich  turfy  loam.  Plenty  of  top  air 
is  given.  Plants  are  often  syringed,  and  green 
fly  does  not  become  troublesome  until  towards 
end  of  season. — Rose  Grower. 

Quano  for  Roses.—The  best  way  to  apply  guano  to 
Roses  is  to  sow  it  on  the  surface,  choosing  a  mouit  time, 
and  rake  it  In.  Good  Peruvian  guano  is  an  excellent 
manure  for  Roeos,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  impoverished  a 
good  dress-ng  of  it  should  be  given,  and  the  rains  will 
carry  its  nutritious  properties  down,  so  that  the  roots  can 
utilise  them  by  the  time  the  plants  come  into  growth.— J  C 


FRUIT. 


CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS  IN  FRAMES. 
When  bedding  plants  are  put  out,  pits  and 
frames  cannot  well  be  better  employed  during 
summer  than  in  growing  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 
either  of  which  do  exceedingly  well  in  such 
structures.  To  enable  this  to  be  done,  how¬ 
ever,  they  must  be  fairly  started  on  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  the  longer  this  lasts  the  better 
will  they  thrive  and  bear  fruit.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  is  the  fermenting  material ;  the  best 
and  most  desirable,  so  far  as  heat  is  concerned,  is 

Tan,  which  may  be  got  in  almost  any.  . 
quantity  in  towns  for  a  mere  nominal  sum,  and  *  ° 
often  for  the  labour  of  carting.  The  great 
point  is  to  obtain  it  fresh,  as  tnat  which  has 
been  lying  exposed  to  the  rain  and  weather 
loses  its  virtue  and  strength,  and  does  not 
retain  its  warmth  long,  but  fresh  material  will 
keep  in  a  regular  state  of  fermentation  for 
months.  Being  of  a  mild,  sweet  nature,  tan 
^uirf  8  little  or  no  preparation,  but  may  be  put 
into  tie  pit  at  once,  and  the  bed  made  and  the 
plants  turned  out  as  soon  as  the  heat  gets  up. 

Stable  manure  and  leaves,  ot^e  former 


and  tan,  also  make  capital  hotbedn,  ^e^r.n.'i 
being  almost  indispensable’  for 


frames  on,  as  they  cannot  well  be  built  up  with 
out  it,  the  tan  or  leaves  being  altogether  too 
short  Mone.  In  using  horse  manure  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  very  careful,  as  it  is  fiery  stuff, 
the  fermentation  of  it  being  violent,  to  correct 
which  and  get  rid  of  the  injurious  gases  it 
evolves,  the  manure  should  be  got  together  in  a 
large  heap  and  turne<l  over  several  times  during 
the  week.  This  will  let  out  the  rank  steam  auu 
sweeten  it,  and  as  soon  os  this  is  done,  it  will 
be  in  fit  condition  for  use.  The  size  of  the  bed 
must  be  ruled  by  that  of  the  frame,  but  for  this 
latter  to  have  plenty  of  base  to  stand  on,  it  is 
always  as  well  to  build  about  a  foot  larger  all 
round,  the  proper  height  being  about  2  feet 
6  inches  when  settled,  which  body  of  stuff*  will 
hold  the  heat  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
built,  aud  the  frame  on,  the  next  thing  is  to 
get  in 

Tmk  soil  ;  but  l)efore  doing  this  it  must  be 
deciilud  whether  Melons  or  Cucumbers  are  to  be 
grown.  If  the  latter,  the  soil  cannot  w'ell  be 
too  rough  or  loose,  as  Cucumbers  like  it  in  that 
w’ay  to  run  in,  and  though  Melons  likew’ise 
prefer  coarse  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  very 
hrm  for  them,  or  they  grow  far  too  strong  and 
are  shy  in  their  fruiting.  What  Cucumbers  do 
best  in  is  the  parings  from  the  edges  of  Grass 
verges  or  newly-dug  turf,  which,  chopped  up,  is 
just  the  thing  for  them,  as  being  so  full  of  nbre 
ik  affords  them  the  food  they  require.  Heavier 
stuff*  or  even  common  garden  earth  does  very 
well  for  Melons,  and  this,  when  put  in  for 
them,  should  be  trodden  dow'n,  aud  as  soon  as 
it  gets  warmed  through  all  will  bo  ready  for 
the  plants.  These  should  be  young,  healthy, 
and  vigorous,  and  to  fill  each  light  properly,  two 
are  needed,  a.s  one  can  then  be  trained  from  the 
middle  to  the  front,  and  the  other  be  led  to  the 
back.  The  way  to  manage  Melons,  so  as  to  get 
them  to  cover  the  spaces  quickly,  is  to  stop  the 
main  shoot  by  pinching  out  the  end,  when,  soon 
after,  the  plants  will  bteak  l)elow,  and  the 
shoots  formed  can  then  be  trained  out  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  pegs  in  any  direction  re¬ 
quired.  As  soon  as  the  ends  have  reached  the 
boundary  allotted  for  them  they  must  again  1)6 
stopped,  the  laterals  and  the  main  branches 
then  throw  out  speedily  numbers  of  flowers. 
These  must  be  set  when  expanded  by  taking  the 
male  blossoms  and  using  the  pollen  by  toncming 
them  with  it  in  the  centre,  by  doing  which  they 
become  impregnated,  ana  at  once  begin 
to  swell  and  grow  larger.  As  soon  as 
they  are  about  the  size  of  Walnuts  or  eggs, 
and  it  can  be  seen  they  are  safe,  the  fruit 
should  be  thinned,  from  four  to  five  being  quite 
enough  for  a  single  plant  to  carry  out  and 
finish  off  to  perfection.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Melons,  when  swelling  their  fruit, 
want  plenty  of  water,  w'hich  ought  alw'ays  to  be 
warm,  and  may  be  poure<l  over  them  through 
the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  so  as  to  wet  the 
foliage,  which,  if  done,  as  it  should  be,  early 
in  the  afternoon  before  closing  the  frame,  is  very 
refreshing.  As  the  fruits  approach  the  ripening 
stage  it  is  requisite  for  the  plants  to  ^  kept 
drier,  or  the  truit  will  be  of  inferior  quality  ; 
but  to  maintain  the  leaves  in  a  green  healthy 
condition  it  will  be  necessary  to  syringe  or 
sprinkle  them  both  in  the  mornings  and  after¬ 
noons  on  hot,  sunny  days. 

CuouMBERS  enjoy  this  treatment  too,  and  the 
atmosphere  for  them  cannot  well  be  too  moist, 
as  a  humid,  warm  air  is  what  they  delight  in. 
Many  who  grow  Cucumbers  go  to  great  pains  in 
setting  the  fruit  in  the  same  way  tney  do 
Melons  ;  but  unless  seed  be  required,  they  are 
better  without  that  operation  Iwing  performed, 
M  it  helps  to  fill  the  fruit  with  seea  and  pulp 
in  the  middle.  In  growing  either  Cucumbers  or 
Melons  in  frames  or  pits,  the  thin^  is  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  sun  by  closing  at  three 
’clock  or  soon  after,  as  then  plenty  of  heat  is 
shut  in  for  the  night,  and  the  moisture  with  it 
keeps  the  plants  strong  and  healthy. — S. 

I1633.-Bai8lnir  Peach  border.— If  the  border  has 
to  be  raised  one  or  two  feet  the  trees  had  better  be  lifted 
when  the  leaves  drop  in  the  autumn.  To  bury  the  stems 
and  roots  either  of  those  depths  would  be  very  injurious  to 
the  trees,  and  might  kill  them  ultimately.— J.  D.  E.  I 


INDOOR  PLANTa 


FO] 


Mistletoe  on  Apple  trees.— The  best  way  I  have 
found  to  make  Mistletoe  grow  on  Apple  trees  is  to  get 
some  seeds,  or  rather  berries,  whole  ;  hniiso  the  skin,  and 

you  will  observes  sort  of  gum  round  the  seed.  By  taking  , - -  . 
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PREPARING  HARDY  AZALEAS 
WINTER  BLOOMING. 

Few  will  question  the  adaptability  of  _ 
mollis  fur  fqrcii^,  but  it  is  nut  alwayt 
yenient  to  give  it  the  siiecial  treatment  whi 
it  rcq^uircs  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  iix 
the  difficulty,  it  may  be  useful  to  uy  u 
there  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  J-lc 
applicable  to  both  large  and  small  gardens,  uj 
with  no  great  difference  as  regards  results, 
the  case  ^of  those  who  have  sutficient  k. 
room,  no  doubt  the  most  satisfactorv  way  ii 
grow  the  plants  always  in  pots,  lliu  u  o 
own  way  or  dealing  with  them,  and  we  haw 
cause  to  complain  of  the  quantity  of 
which  they  proiluce.  Our  plants  are  taka  , 
the  forcing  house  early  iu  December,  aki 
the  temperature  is  maintained  at 
45  degrees  by  night  aud  55  degrees  id 
day,  and  the  plants  are  generally  in  dovfft 
by  the  middle  of  January.  As  soon  ^ 
they  go  out  of  bloom  they  are  turned  c«td 
their  pots,  their  roots  are  examined,  and  if 
require  more  room  they  are  at  once  shifted  irtS 
pots  one  size  larger,  the  soil  which  we  use  kin 
peat  and  sand  only.  As  soon  as  shifted  tktpf 
are  taken  to  a  cool  house,  where  they  are  kept 
just  secure  from  frost,  and  where  they  reiua 
until  they  have  completed  their  growth,  whkk 
is  generally  by  the  end  of  May.  They  are  ffei 
placed  in  the  open  air,  and  at  this  stage  tkf 
require  rather  careful  watching.  If  the  fioier 
buds  are  at  all  prominent,  the  plants  most  Is 
taken  to  a  cool  shady  place,  or  some  of  the  bok 
will  flower  prematurely  in  September ;  bet  i 
the  flower  buds  are  not  visible  when  taken  hes 
under  glass,  they  should  be  placed  in  an  opei 
sunny  position,  and  sdlowed  to  remain  there  d 
the  summer.  In  other  respects  this  Axaies  ii 
very  easy  to  man^e,  for  it  is  quite  hardy.  R 
is  not  troubled  ivitn  insects,  and  only  wuti  i 
reasonable  amount  of  attention  as  regsroj 
watering.  For  gardens  in  which  there  u 
much  room,  or  wnere  it  is  not  desired  to  cslo- 
vatethem  in  pots,  two  sets  of  plants  are  reqaiisi. 
and  a  piece  of  ground  containing  a  suitake  sd 
must  be  set  apart  for  them.  In  this  case  tse;* 
should  be  one  set  of  plants  forced  every  ytsr- 
that  is  to  say,  the  plants  which  were  in  Bose 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  will  oar 
be  plantea  out,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  miL 
the  autumn  of  1885.  This  will  give  theme* 
season’s  growth  made  under  natural  dmi 
st^ces,  which  will,  in  the  ordinary  ooniseflf 
things,  be  in  just  the  right  conditiem  topr^ 
duce  plenty  of  flowers  when  taken  up  •*! 
forced.  Under  this  treatment  they  are  forc«i  | 
one  season  and  rested  the  next,  and  there  a  sn  * 
reason  why,  under  careful  managemeot,  they 
should  not  last  for  many  years.  If  it  is  desiraiJ 
to  keep  them  from  getting  too  large,  theydif 
not  object  to  being  pruned,  but  thepnir-il 
must  be  done  in  the  winter  succeeding  thit  iij 
which  they  were  forced.  In  the  case  of 
grown  in  pots,  pruning  must  be  dispensed  sith  ^ 
the  plants  arc  expected  to  flower  every  ’  ear.  If 
the  sacrifice  of  one  year’s  flowers  is  o*  no  is- 
portance,  then  moderate  prusing  m-.y  be  »• 
sorted  to  ;  but  it  must  be  done  in  winter  wba 
the  plants  are  at  rest.  C.  C 


CULTURE  OF  EPACRISES. 
Amongst  greenhouse  plants  now  in  cultiratic 
none  are  more  serviceable  than  Epacrises,  asirf 
only  are  they  of  great  use  for  decorative  purpew^ 
but  they  are  of  much  value  in  a  cut  state,  the? 
long,  slender  shoots  clothed  with  gay  bloseocA 
being  just  the  thing  for  vases,  where,  if  kq* 
8up{nie<l  with  fresh  water  and  not  subjected  to s 
dry  heat  by  being  placed  too  near  a  tire,  they 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Epacrises,  bem» 
hard-wooded  subjects,  are  generally  suppow-i  to 
be  difficult  to  grow,  but  in  reality  they  are 
so  ;  on  the  contra^,  they  may  be  managed  mu'-'h 
more  easily  than  Heaths,  as  they  will  endure  a 
confined  atmosphere  better,  and  do  not  objwk 
to  a  certain  amount  of  artificial  heat,  of  whi’h 
most  Heaths  are  exceedingly  impatient,  ana 
soon  show  si^s  of  the  injurious  enect  which  it 
has  on  them  oy  becoming  mildewed  and  falling 
into  a  bad  state  of  health. 
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skilled  handa  in  naneriet,  and  as  the  plants 
t  be  bought  very  cheap,  it  Is  hardly  worth 
le  attempting  to  strike  any ;  indeed  the 
rmpt  to  do  so  would  be  more  than  likely  to 
in  failure.  Those  who  would  like  to  begin 
ir  cultivation  should  purchase  plants  at  once  ; 
getting  them  now  when  in  flower,  choice  may 
nade  of  the  sorts.  When  the  blossoms  have 
!ii,  cut  back  the  shoots  in  order  to  induce 
plants  to  break  again  below  and  form  a 
nber  of  young  ones  at  their  base  ;  it  is  on 
$e  young  shoots  that  the  flowers  of  the  follow- 
year  wul  be  borne.  The  extent  to  which 
y  should  be  pruned  depends  on  their  strength, 

‘  in  a  general  way  about  a  couple  of  inches  of 
old  wood  is  quite  enough  to  leave,  and  to  in- 
e  this  portion  breaking  well,  it  is  always 
isable  to  stand  the  plants  in  a  house  where 
y  can  be  kept  tolerably  close  and  have  a  warm, 
ist  atmosphere  just  to  give  them  a  start.  A  | 


growth  best  under  glass,  but  when  that  is  com¬ 
plete  they  should  be  stocnl  in  some  shady  posi¬ 
tion  outdoors,  where,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
night  dews,  they  keep  more  healthy,  and  are 
enabled  to  ripen  their  wood.  D. 


CLUB  MOSSES  (SELAGINELLAS.) 
Althouuii  the  many  handsome  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  genus  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
Ferns,  many  of  them  are  so  similar  in  general 
appearance  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  by  the  side 
of  a  good  collection  of  Ferns  is  often  to  bo  found 
one  of  Selagiaellas  equally  worthy  of  note. 
They  are  most  of  them  of  very  easy  culture, 
and  as  a  rule  invaluable  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  as  their  elegance  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
rated,  and  their  power  of  endurance  in  many 
instances  prove  sutflcieutly  satisfactory  to 
enable  their  owners  to  utilise  them  for  indoor 


amount  of  constant  moisture  around  and  about 
them.  To  effect  that  they  should  be  placed  on 
a  solid  bed  which  constantly  gives  off  moisture, 
or,  if  that  is  not  practicable  on  account  of  the 
house  being  provided  with  stages,  the  latter 
should  bo  covered  with  Sphagnum,  to  bo  kept 
wet,  and  the  pans  not  allowed  to  rest  directly 
on  it,  but  to  be  set  up  above  it  on  thi*oe  small 
pots  or  on  an  inverted  pan,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  contact  with  the  saturated  material.  In 
that  way  the  plants  will  derive  all  the  benefit 
of  the  surrounding  moisture  without  the  soil 
becoming  sour.  Although  a  few  species  do  well 
in  loam,  the  majority  of  them  delight  in  an 
open  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  which  wilt 
prove  all  the  more  nutritious  to  them  if  old  and 
partly  decayed.  A  good  proportion  of  silver 
sand  and  crock-dust  might  be  added  with 
advantage,  as  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil 


[ht  syringing  now  and  then  on  the  mornings 
I  evenings  of  bright,  sunny  days  will  help  this 

♦*  .  ...  .  ..  I  fa’  ’ 


gHt  sym 
d  eveninj^ 

liter  materially,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ^airlv 
the  move  it  will  be  high  time  for  potting  aU 
a-t  require  a  shift. 

^^n..--The  only  soil  that  suits  Epacrises  is 
at,  which  should  be  of  as  fibry  nature  as  it  is 
«hle  to  get  it,  and  when  chopped  up  toler- 
•ly  hne  have  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver 
M  cast  over  it,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
lied  together.  In  repotting  it  is  important 
'  Mve  mce  clean  pots,  and  to  see  that  thev  are 
ell  dramed  bjr  having  an  inch  or  so  of  finely 
^^ken  crocks  m  the  bottom,  over  which  should 

*  strewn  a  little  d^  Moss  to  prevent  the 
itfjticet  becoming  filled  up  with  the  soil. 
^  prepared  in  this  way,  all  will  be  ready 

•  ehifting  the  plants,  and  m  doing  this  it  is 
«7  necessary  to  ram  the  peat  hard  in  around 
^  old  ball,  so  as  to  make  it  as  solid  as  possible, 
•oenriie  the  water  when  given  will  pass  through 
Mlttve  that  part  unmolstened,  and  the  plants. 

linguiah  and  die.  Eparcrisds  Inixiake  itheir 


decoration,  as  some  of  them  succeed  admirably 
in  a  Wardian  case.  The  majority  of  these 
beautiful  plants  come  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  consequently  require  a  warm,  close, 
moist  atmosphere  where  draughts  are  carefully 
avoided,  altnough  some  are  quite  at  home  in  a 
temperate  house,  and  even  a  few  of  them  are 
quite  hardy ;  but  those  which  are  found  doing 
well  at  a  comparatively  low  degree  of  heat  are 
few  in  number.  The  temperature  most  suitable 
for  the  bulk  of  them  is  from  65  degrees  to 
70  degrees,  and  they  will,  by  growing  more 
luxuriantly,  give  even  more  satisfaction  if  the 
heat  can  1^  kept  up  to  70  degrees  or  75  degrees 
all  the  year  round.  Growing  them  in  shallow 
pans  is  the  best  method  of  cultivation,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  rosulate 
section,  they  all  require  room  to  spread, 
and  most  of  them  root  upon  the  surface. 
They  should  be  kept  on  the  shady  side  or 
a^ne  end  of  the  house  ;  in  any  case  it  will  be 
>1  ^  have  them  kept  separate 

■\frqf4Jle  they  require 


porous,  which  is  very  necessary,  as  they  require 
copious  waterings  at  the  roots,  although 
they  have  a  particular  dislike  to  standing 
permanently  in  the  wet.  For  the  same 
reason,  also,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  pots 
or  pans  should  m  thoroughly  well  drained. 
Because  Selaginellas  are  moisture- loving  plants 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  have 
frequent  sy ringings  over  the  foliage,  treat¬ 
ment  really  most  damaging  to  them,  as 
they  cannot  endure  their  massive,  feathery 
fronds  to  be  wetted  over  at  all.  They  are  very 
variable  in  colour  and  size.  Among  their 
numbers  may  be  found  all  ’the  shades  of  green, 
from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  tints  ;  some  are 
of  the  most  dazzling  hue,  while  others  have 
their  foliage  prettily  variegated.  One  of  them 
even  changes  to  white  or  grey  as  the  sun  sets 
in  the  evening,  but  resumes  its  green  appearance 
again  in  the  morning.  S.  grandis,  a  specimen 
of  which  form4  the  subject  of  our  illustration, 
is  a  of  Bdimeo,  where  it  was  col- 
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Veitch  and  Sons.  Its  erect  stems  are 
produced  from  a  creeping  rooting  base  or 
stolon  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  pencil ;  they  grow 
from  10  inches  to  15  inches  hign,  and  are  clothed 
with  ovate  acuminate,  serrulated  leaves,  the 
lateral  ones  becoming  larger  and  merging  into 
the  larger  leaves  of  the  fronds,  which  are  bold, 
and  at  the  same  time  graceful  in  habit,  of  a  clear 
grass-green  above,  paler  beneath,  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  long,  dichotomously  branched  with 
numerous  furcations,  some  of  which  measure 
more  than  half  an  inch  across  in  the  more 
matured  parts  of  the  fronds.  The  leaves  are 
also  very  closely  set  indeed,  leaving  no 
interval  between,  and  this  renders  the  breadth 
of  the  branches  much  more  effective,  and 
gives  them  a  remarkably  leafy  appearance. 
Every  successive  frond  in  Messrs.  Veitch ’s 
rana  specimen  plant  grows  taller  and 


larger,  and  the  fertile  ones,  fringed  bv  the 
elegant  tail  like  spikeleta  which  are  produced 
abundantly  at  the  tip  of  every  shoot,  add  greatly 
to  the  already  noble  appearance  of  this  magni- 
tlceut  plant. 


POINSETTIAS. 

Among  plants  which  bloom  from  November 
to  January  we  have  nothing  more  showy  or  use¬ 
ful  than  Poinsettios.  Their  gorgeously -coloured 
heads  of  the  most  intense  scarlet  are  attrac¬ 
tive  above  everything  during  the  shortest  days, 
and  even  a  few  of  them  are  capable  of  brighten¬ 
ing  up  stove,  conservatory,  or  rooms  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner  when  lustrous  flowers  are  scarce 
and  most  appreciated.  Everyone  who  has  a 
frame  and  greenhouse  should  try  to  grow  some 
of  these,  as  they  are  not  very  extravagent  in 
their  requirements,  and  they  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  most  serviceable  degree  of  perfection 
with  ordinary  treatment.  Our  plants  are  over 
by  the  end  of  January,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  beginning  of  May  they  remain  dormant 
under  tlie  stiige  of  a  cool  house.  They  are  not 
watered  at  this  time,  and  have  no  attention. 
About  the  beginning  of  May  they  are  brought 
out,  watered  thoroughly,  and  then  placed  in  a 
frame  or  house  where  the  temperature  is  about 
65  degs.  Here  they  immediately  begin  to  grow 
and  emit  young  shoots  all  up  the  stems.  When 
these  are  about  3  inches  long  they  are  taken  off 
as  cuttings  ;  each  one  is  detached  with  a  heel, 
f.e.,  a  very  little  piece  of  the  old  wood  attached, 
and  they  are  inserted  singly  into  the  smallest 
sized  2^- inch  pots,  which  are  filled  with  a  half- 
and-half  mixture  of  leaf -soil  and  sand.  They 
are  then  plunged  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in 
sawdust  in  a  hot-bed  or  Cucumber  house,  where 
the  bottom  heat  is  about  70  degs.  Here  they 
are  not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
although  they  do  not  require  much  until  the 
roots  are  formed,  and  they  are  also  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  With  these  attentions  roots 
are  soon  made,  and  they  are  then  withdra^ 
from  the  bottom  heat  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
the  pit.  In  a  week  or  so  after  this  they  are 
shifted  into  larger-sized  pots.  From  2i-inch 
pots  they  are  generally  put  into  3-inch  ones,  and 
from  the  latter  into  6-inch  or  7-inch  ones,  and 
in  this  size  they  are  allowed  to  bloom  the  first 
year. 

In  potting  them  we  use  a  rough  mixture  of 
turfy  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-soil.  Proper  drainage 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  firm  pcjtting 
adds  to  success  in  culture,  and  in  working  with 
them  in  this  way  groat  care  is  taken  not  to 
injure  the  roots.  They  are  plants  which  lose 
much  sap  when  injui^,  and  this,  having  a 
weakening  tendency,  must  be  avoided  as  much 
03  possible.  After  potting  they  are  kept  close 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  few  days  ;  after¬ 
wards  they  are  grown  in  all  the  light  obtainable. 
From  the  last  pottings  on  until  the  middle  of 
September  they  do  remarkably  well  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  they  should  never  be  grown  in  a 
strong  heat  at  any  time  in  summer,  as  this 
causes  them  to  make  long,  straggling  growths, 
which  are  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  Dwarf 
sturdy  shoots  always  produce  the  finest  heads, 
and  short  plants  are  always  more  valuable  than 
long  ones.  Another  way  of  securing  serviceable 
plants  is  to  cut  the  old  stems  down  to  about  a 
foot  from  the  bottom,  and  allow  all  the  side 
shoots  which  sprout  out  to  grow.  In  this  way 
some  of  them  may  have  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
shoots,  and  as  each  of  these  produce 
showy  head,  very 
teriii^  specimen 


they  are  treated  in  this  way  it  is  best  to  repot  |  heat,  and  they  do  not  flower  well  at  all  if 


the  old  plants,  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  a 
few  inchos  long,  and  they  may  be  potted  again 
when  growth  is  more  adv'anc^.  As  a  rule  we 
bloom  these  branching  shoots  in  8-inch  and 
10-inch  pots,  and  apart  from  allowing  the  shoots 
to  remain  on  in  the  place  of  taking  them  os 
cuttings  and  the  putting  them  into  larger  pots, 
these  plants  are  subject  to  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  those  raised  from  cuttings.  In 
the  autumn,  or  about  one  month  before  they 
are  required  to  be  in  full  beauty,  they  are 
taken  into  a  warmer  and  drier  atmosphere,  and 
here  they  soon  develop  their  wondrous  heads. 
Throughout  all  the  period  of  their  growth  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  watering 
them  at  the  root,  as  allowing  them  to  become 
dry  in  any  way  causes  the  leaves  to  fall  off  pre¬ 
maturely,  and  then  the  heads  are  poor  and  use¬ 
less.  —Cambrian. 


do  not  get  liberal  treatment.  We  will 
ours  out  immediately  in  Celery  trenebe,  a 
much  the  same  material  as  the  Celery  U  pUetd 
in.  They  are  abundantly  supplied  wHb  wmt 
all  through  the  summer.  The  hardiest  Maid«»' 
hair  Fern  is  Adiantum  pedatum  ;  it  u  also  rur 
handsome  as  a  plant;  but  the  fronds  are  note 
much  use  to  cut.  The  best  for  this  purpose,  uf 
also  for  culture  in  the  greenhemae,  ii  L 
cuneatum.  They  ought  to  be  shaded,  sod  f 
hot  house  temperature  suits  them  better  tha 
that  of  a  greenhouse. — J.  D.  E. 

11530.— Azaleas  and  Rhododendron 
— Your  Azaleas  ought  now  to  be  in  blossom,  3 
they  are  not  it  will  be  owing  to  their  not  bsT^^ 
set  any  blossom  buds  last  year.  The  AukM 
that  you  have  seen  flowering  in  Januarv,  Feb 
ruary.  and  March  have  been  forced  to  do  so 

n.rtih<>iiLl  hpAt.  AtaIpji.  amcpna.  and  A.  obtcA 


Sweet-scented  Gberaninms.— Some  of 
these  should  bo  grown  wherever  cut  flowers  or 
hand  bouquets  are  in  demand,  the  fragrance  of 
the  foliage  and  its  pleasing  fonn  renaering  it 
suitable  for  the  choicest  of  floral  combinations. 
In  the  case  of  flowers  which  are  mounted  with 
wire,  the  individual  leaves  may  be  used  with 
excellent  effect.  Supposing  the  flower  to  be 
mounted  is  a  Camellia,  three  good-sized  leaves 
are  arranged  round  it  and  fixed  in  place  by  a 
turn  of  the  wire.  The  same  may  be  done  with 
other  flowers,  such  as  Azaleas,  Primulas,  Violets, 
Ac. ,  the  smaller  blooms  being  mounted  three  or 
more  together  according  to  their  size.  The 
form  of  the  leaves  of  scented  Geraniums  better 
fits  them  for  this  purpose  than  those  of  any 
plant  I  know,  as  they  clasp  the  flower  naturally 
and  seem  to  fix  and  hold  it  in  place,  and  if  so 
arranged  that  their  much-divided  ends  project  a 
little,  the  fonnal  outline  which  many  choice 
flowers  present  is  much  relieved.  Wnen  the 
plants  are  liberally  grown  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer,  good  strong  shoots  will  be  available,  which 
cut  entire  will  l»  found  very  serviceable  for  in¬ 
formal  floral  arrangements.  In  a  trade  establish¬ 
ment  where  bouquets  were  largely  in  demand 
we  used  to  grow  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sweet-scented  Geraniums  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage,  which  was  used  in  the  manner  above 
descril^,  only  employing  Maiden  hair  Fern  for 
finishing  off  round  the  outside  of  the  bouquet. 
Bouquets  made  with  these  sweet-scented 
Geranium  leaves  have  a  very  neat  appearance 
and  are  withal  most  gratefully  perfumed. 
Every  year  in  J une  we  used  to  fresh  pot  the 
stock,  which  consisted  of  some  hundreds,  many 
of  them  veterans  from  which  thousands  of 
leaves  had  been  cut ;  we  discarded  a  portion  of 
the  old  soil,  and  gave  them  a  free,  tolerably  rich 
compost,  rather  richer  than  it  is  the  custom  to 
give  Geraniums  generally,  the  object  in  this 
case  not  being  to  induce  a  floriferous  habit,  but 
rather  a  luxuriant  growth  with  some  exuberance 
of  leaf  development.  Were  I  again  to  grow 
any  number  of  sweet-scented  Geraniums  for  the 
sake  of  their  foliage,  I  would  certainly  plant 
them  out,  as  if  carefully  lifted  they  do  not 
appear  to  suffer,  the  leaves  not  damping  off  as 
is  the  C8ise  with  zonals.  The  plants  above 
alluded  to  were  wintered  in  a  cool  house 
along  with  a  collection  of  show  Pelargoniums  ; 
they  occupied  the  back  portion  of  the  structure, 
needing  less  attention  than  anything  else 
therein  ;  and  if  an  account  of  what  they  brought 
in  during  the  year  could  have  been  kept,  it 
would,  I  think,  have  been  found  that  they  were 
nmmg  the  most  profitable  plants,  either  tender 
or  hardy,  grown  in  the  establishment.  From 
November  to  J  une  th^  might  be  said  to  be 
daily  earning  money. — J. 

1 1535.  -  Auriculas  after  bloomingr.  ^The 
plants  should  now  be  repotted,  separating  the 
offsets  at  the  same  time.  The  offsets  should  be 
planted  in  small  pots,  and  be  placed  in  a  close 
hand  glass.  The  old  plants  should  be  partially 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  be  repotted  again 
in  the  same  sized  pots,  placing  the  plants  in 
frames  against  a  wall  or  fence  facing  north. 
Good  potting  soil  is  formed  of  four  parts  loam, 
one  of  leaf-mould,  one  of  decayed  manuro,  and 
one  of  sand.  Pot  the  plants  rather  firmly. — 
J.  D.  E. 


artificial  heat.  Azalea  amcena  and  A  obtea 
flower  early  naturally  ;  but  the  Indian  Az&lm, 
which  are  the  best  for  the  greenhouse,  do  Mt 
flower  until  May  and  June.  They  cost 
18a  to  308.  per  dozen.  The  greenhouse  Rhode 
dendrons  flower  in  winter  in  the  gre«iboc?4 
The  older  varieties  are  sold  from  3s.  6d.  B 
58.  each,  such  as  R.  jasminifloruro,  R.  jsn- 
nicum,  R.  Princess  Alexandra,  R.  Phoov 
Alice,  and  R.  Veitchianum.  These  hare  ^ 
flowers  amd  are  very  pretty.  The  ordiai.7 
varieties  of  R.  ponticum  are  also  grown  io  pci 
for  forcing. — J.  D.  E. 


_  --  -  11529. — Plants  failingr. — The  Arui^ 

alstractive,  of  ^quire  rich  compost  to  grow  in.  The^  't^sdti 

they  do  not  flower  cl 


WHY  PLANTS  DIE  IN  GARDENS. 
Becaust  most  plants  in  a  state  of  natun 


grow  amongst  other  vegetation,  and  their  roc* 
are  in  a  more  even  temperature  and  more  eqnl 
state  of  moisture  than  they  arc  in  pot*  isl 
borders. 

Because  when  a  plant  has  finished  flowerfcj 
in  a  garden  it  is  generally  cut  down  before  tki 
leaves  and  stems  have  finished  their  semco  vi 
the  plant,  which  starts  for  its  next  growth  wtflj 
leas  vigour  in  consequence.  I 

Because  the  natural  food  of  planti  i*  ta 
rooted  product  of  decaying  ve^tation--l«fl 
mould,  of  which  plants  growing  in  ordbiW 
garden  borders  receive  but  very  scanty  suppliM 

Because  garden  borders  are  kept  swe^  all 
garnished  during  winter,  and  the  planu  ces  1 
sequently  lose  the  protection  of  their 
dead  loaves  and  stems,  as  well  as  of  ot^ 
dead  leaves  which  the  wind  gathers  about  lidq 
crowns. 

Because  this  tidying  up  of  all  decay^  lo’^B 
causes  all  vermin,  slugs,  snails,  wood  lice,  4^ , 
to  lay  their  eggs  and  congregate  about 
crowns  of  the  plants  as  the  only  place  whai 
they  can  find  frod  and  protection,  and  wbfli 
they  devour  the  shoots  and  buds  in  winwr 
spring  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  kill  l» 
plants.  This,  and  not  the  frost,  is  the 
cause  of  most  blanks  in  spring. 

Because  garden  borders  are  noed,  dog.  forW 
over,  and  tidied  up  at  all  seasons,  csusii^** 
continual  tearing,  wounding,  and  destructioca 
the  growing  roots  of  the  plants.  Half  tk 
growing  energy  and  life  of  the  plants  is 
tips  of  the  young  rootlets,  and  the  loss  of  tb«t  : 
is  like  the  loss  of  nerve  force  and  blood  to  * 
human  being,  so  that  with  continual  diatcr^  | 
ance  of  the  roots  a  plant  becomes  weakly  atJ  ' 
dies. 

These,  added  to  ordinary  msect  and  ven^ 
depredations,  are  the  principal  reasons  wV 
plants  refuse  to  thrive  under  ordinary 
cultivation.  J*  ^ 


Grubs  and  Primroses.— Can pu tell 

how  to  kill  the  grubs,  of  which  I  have  sent 
two  in  a  match-box.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  tree- 
last  year  with  the  same  kind,  and  they 
completely  spoilt  a  nice  bed  of  Primrose# 
have  tried  lime,  but  the  pests  seem  to  get 
lively.— J.  A.  [The  grubs  attacking  y«[ 
Primroses  are  generally  known  ^ 
Jackets,  and  arc  the  grubs  of  the  Haddy-loBt-^ 
legs  (Tipula  olczacca).  They  are  very 
to  kill,  but  may  be  more  easily  trapped  J 
taking  small  slices  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  sticking  a  small  wooden  skewer  m  own. 
and  burying  them  near  the  plants  ‘ 
inches  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  ew  0.  ‘ 
skewer  exposed  to  mark  the  place,  rjeanu  ^ 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

?yrus  Mcilus  floribunda.— Among  de- 
uoua  shrubs  now  in  bloom  none  are  more 
>wy  and  beautiful  than  this  Pyrus,  crowded 
ii  is  with  delicately  tinted  pink  and  white 
scorns  that  hang  in  long  sprays  on  the  grace* 
ly  curving  branches,  wliicn  seem  to  be  quite 
■ne  down  under  their  load.  For  planting  as 
ijle  specimens  in  conspicuous  places  on  lawns, 
s  Pyrus  is  quite  unrivalled.  The  best  way 
CD  used  for  this  purpose  is  to  have  standards 
h  tall  clear  stems,  as  in  this  form  it  displays 
{^ndulous  habit,  and  shows  off  its  blossoms 
Lhs  greatest  advantage.  Grown  among  dwarf 
uhs,  with  the  heads  standing  clear  out,  thU 
roa  is  also  exceedingly  effective,  as  are  like- 
e  bo^es  of  it  in  the  foreground  of  evergreens, 
ere  it  associates  well  with  its  congener 
japonica,  an<l  also  with  Bcrberis  Darwini 
I  stenophylla,  all  of  which  are  glowing  with 
jur,  and  a  most  lovely  and  pleasing  contrast 
y  make. — 8.  D. 


^ —  This  plant  increases  in  popularity,  a  fact 
ioh  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  when  in  flower 

*  so  attractive  as  to  be  the  admiration  of 
ryliody.  It  is  almost  pendulous  in  habit, 

when  on  its  own  roots,  or  grafted  close  to 
growd,  it  forms  a  spreamng  shrub  emi- 
tly  titt^  for  gardens  of  limited  extent,  as  it 
f  be  ^ily  kept  in  bounds  without  in  any  way 
troying  its  natural  character.  Isolated  spe- 
ens  of  it  look  well  on  Grass.  Its  blossoms, 
ch  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
bright  crimson  in  the  bud  state,  and  when 
n  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink.  It  is  frequently 
fted  standard  high,  and  so  treated  is  very 
ifactory,  as  the  long,  slender  branches  droop 
k  very  graceful  manner. 

herbaria  japonica.— A  large  breadth  of 
b  quite  an  acre  in  extent,  has  for  years 
ned  cover  near  here  for  rabbits  and  hares, 

I  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  injury  by  eat- 
it  has  ever  been  manifested.  Being  low 
wu^,  dense,  and  exceedingly  hardy,  this 
■beris  ^ms  peculiarly  adapted  for  forming 
er,  md  the  fruit  produced  every  year  in  great 
ntities  forms  most  acceptable  food  for 
nads  of  song  birds. — A. 

ierberis  Darwini  and  stenophylla. — 
yone  seeing  these  Berberises  in  flower  cannot 
to  M  struck  with  their  beauty.  Of  the 
b  H.  Darwini  is  perhaps  the  more  striking, 
account  of  its  greater  warmth  of  colour  ;  its 
ure  deep  orange,  while  those  of  B. 
Qo^ylla  are  more  yellow,  but  the  habit  of 

*  .^‘tor  kind  is  better  than  that  of  B. 
nnnt  It  gracefully  drooping  branches, 
jch  r^er  it  very  suitable  for  planting  on 
swork  or  in  other  elevated  positions  in  which 
8  ^  to  advantage.  B.  Darwini  is  not  at  all 
faitoWe  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  where  I 
OK  this  variety  looks  best  is  in  front  of  other 

growing  shrubs,  from  which  it  should  be 
^  ^ree,  not 

»waea.  As  both  of  these  Berberises  are  so 
ruerous  and  so  beautiful,  the  wonder  is  that 
7  »re  not  grown  in  pots  for  the  early  embcl 
nmcnt  of  greenhouses  or  as  window  oma- 
^  kept  to  quite  a  small 
«  oy  pinching  them  at  the  roots.  The  wav 
^bese  Berberises  is  by  means  of 
lending  themselves  readily 
.n/lfi.  n  ®  increase,  especially  those  of  B. 

-  >phylla  which  trail  along  the  ground  and 
y  rcqaips  just  burying  to  get  them  to  root. 

Kinds  also  seed  freely  and  admit  of  being 
^  u>  quantity  in  that  way.  Sow  when  the 
™  are  ripe  in  sharp  sandy  soil,  and  when 
,  01^  plants  are  large  enough  single  them 
«  transplant.  The  best  time  to  trans- 
*  season  when  I  have  always 
M^eso  and  other  evergreen  Berberises  to 
irrf  caught  just  before  the  buds 

■JA  ’  Al  ^  fresh 

01  the  soil— S. 

'  years  tried 

snrA  ,‘**‘etoe,  but  without  success  till  this 
f  ^  really  ripe  plump  berries 

'll*  irora  Worcestershire,  and  served  them 
rail-  ^"*y  bold  the  seed 

:  it  on  to  the  smooth  hark  until 

aonere  by  its  own  slime.  I  then 
>-4n?  was  rewarded  by 

me  little  green  spurs  breaking  through 


the  seed  about  six  weeks  after  sowing.  It  is 
most  important  to  tie  a  little  gauze  over  the 
seed,  for  the  birds  are  greedily  fond  of  these 
seeds  and  will  pick  them  even  after  CTowth  has 
be^n,  M  I  have  found  to  my  cost.  My  garden 
is  in  Linoolnshire,  where  Mistletoe  does  not 
grow  in  a  wild  state. — Chrtsanthkmum. 


VBG-BTABLBS. 


ASPARAGUS,  OR  BUDA  KALE. 

If  asked  which  I  found  to  be  the  most  profitable 
quarter  in  the  kitchen  garden  during  winter 
and  spring,  say  from  February  to  the  end  of 
May,  I  would  uuhesititingly  decide  in  favour 
of  that  devoted  to  Asparagus  Kale.  In  fact, 
but  for  this  kind  wo  should  have  had  no  greens 
for  a  considerable  time  this  spring.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Scotch  Kale,  and  Cabbage 
were  not  proof  against,  first,  the  continuous 
h<»vy  rains,  and,  subsequently,  the  cold,  frosty 
winds,  and  none  of  them  have  succeeded  at  all 
well.  Asparagus  Kale,  however,  is  not  easily 
destroyed  or  materially  checked  in  growth,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  immense  quantities 
of  really  delicious  greens  from  a  comparative 
small  piece  of  ^und.  There  appears  to  bo  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  it,  one  being  tall  growing,  and  two 
others  dwarf  in  habit,  varying  only  in  colour.  Of 
the  latter  we  grow  the  darkest  and  presumably  the 
hardiest,  and  this  is  fully  equal  in  quality  and 
quite  as  Molific  as  that  with  green  stalks  and 
leaves.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  best  for  the 
markets,  the  buyers  in  this  and  in  many  other 
cases  being  influenced  by  colour.  I  do  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  seedsmen  for  the  seed,  but  annually 
save  a  few  strong  plants  to  produce  seed  for 
myself.  It  is  easily  grown.  Our  seed  is 
generally  sown  early  in  April,  the  plants  being 
now  just  pricked  out,  and  will  not  be  finally 
transplanted  till  a  crop  of  either  early  Potatoes, 
Strawberries,  Peas,  or  Turnips  is  cleared  off. 
It  really  deserve  better  management,  but  space 
is  limits,  and  it  must  be  treated  as  a  succes- 
sional  crop.  Last  season  the  stock  was  planted 
immediately  after  a  breadth  of  early  Straw¬ 
berries  was  cut  away,  the  ground  being  merely 
hoed  over  and  all  rubbish  burnt.  Drills  were 
drawn  with  a  heavy  hoe  midway  between  the 
old  Strawberry  lines,  these  being  30  inches 
apart,  and  the  Kale  plants  were  transplanted 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots,  and 
disposed  2  feet  asunder  in  the  rows.  In  dry 
seasons  in  similar  cases  we  find  it  necessary  to 
repeatedly  fill  the  drills  with  water  till 
thoroughly  soaked,  substituting,  when  possible, 
liquid  manure  at  the  last  soaking.  This  facili- 
tates  planting,  and  besides  insures  a  good 
start. 

The  drills  are  kept  open,  as  water  has  to 
be  given  occasionally  till  the  plants  are  well 
estirolished,  the  soil  Iraing  then  levelled  over  after 
the  last  watering  that  is  considered  necessary. 
Finn  ground  is  selected,  and  the  same  method  of 
planting  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  much  of  the 
Broccoli  ffrown  here,  for  the  well-known  reason 
that  sturdy,  and,  therefore,  more  hardy,  growth 
results  than  is  the  case  where  loose  ground  is 
devoted  to  them.  The  Asparagus  Kale  being 
hardier  than  Broccoli,  the  Broccoli  in  small 
gardens  should  preferably  have  the  most  open  sites 
as  well  as  firm  ground.  For  instauce,  they  may  he 
planted  between  the  widely-dispersed  rows  of 
Potatoes,  or  in  succession  to  Straw^rries,  early 
Peas,  and  Beans,  while  the  Kale  will  grow  freely 
and  yet  be  hardy  if  planted  between  the  rows 
of  main  crops  and  late  Peas,  among  fruit  trees, 
and  in  other  positions  unsuitable  for  many  other 
crops.  As  it  is  getting  late  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
any  kinds  of  winter  greens,  including  Asparagus 
Kale,  I  should  advise  those  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  ^ive  this  Kale  a  trial  to  sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  drills  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain.  It  the  rows  are  drawn  about  2  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  eventually  thinned  to 
about  15  inches  asunder,  the  ground  in  all 
probability  will  be  well  covered  and  a  profitable 
crop  realised.  Seeds  may  thus  be  sown  or  plants 
be  dibbled  in  between  the  rows  of  Peas,  as  just 
advised,  instead  of  Spinach,  which,  during  hot 
weather,  seldom  proves  profitable.  In  preparing 
Asparagus  Kale  for  the  table,  we  do  not  trim 
the  leaves  off  the  stalks,  cooking  and  eating 
under  thel^ression  that  they  are  equJ 
™  decidedly  very  succulerif: 

id,  are  cooked  with  the  leaves  as 


other  Kales  are,  and  in  this  manner  we  have  a 
wholesome  *' second  vegetable,"  and  one  of 
which  we  never  tire. 

Orowsr  and  Exhibitor. 


Spinaoh  and  its  substitutes.— Among 
the  many  garden  esculents  in  common  use  during 
the  suuiiiier,  few,  if  auy,give  more  trouble  or  are 
so  difficult  to  provide  as  Spinach  ;  no  sooner  do 
the  plants  appear  above  ground  than  they  run 
to  seed,  and  the  leaves  which  one  is  then  able 
to  get  arc  but  few  and  small,  stringy,  aud  unfit 
to  cook.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  ordinary 
variety,  but  fortunately  there  is  what  is  called 
New  Zealand  Spinach,  which  forms  an  excellent 
substitute,  and  though,  perhaps,  not  equal  to 
spring  and  winter  samples  of  the  old  kind, 
becomes  valuable  after  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  host  way  to  get  it  early  is  to  sow  in  pots, 
putting  two  or  three  seeds  in  each,  when  they 
should  bo  placed  in  a  Cucumber  frame  or  other 
warm  place  to  get  them  to  germinate,  and 
^row  the  plants  strong  and  large  before  turn- 
uig  them  out.  This  may  be  done  by  the  first 
or  second  week  in  June,  but  it  is  uecessary  to 
harden  them  off  a  little  at  first,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  hear  the  change  and  exposure.  As  the 
habit  of  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  to  spread,  it 
requires  some  amount  of  room.  A  good  place  to 
pl^t  it  is  on  the  top  of  any  heap  of  waste 
soil  or  old  exhausted  hotbeds,  or  any  position 
of  that  kind  where  it  has  plenty  of  room  and 
something  in  the  way  of  rotten  manure  or  other 
rich  material  on  which  to  feed.  It  may  also  be 
grown  between  trenches  of  Celery,  but  where- 
ever  planted  the  situation  should  be  a  hot, 
sunny  one,  or  the  progress  of  the  plants  will  bo 
slow.  The  only  way  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
the  old  sort  till  the  New  Zealand  comes  in  is  to 
sow  frequently  on  cool,  shady  borders  or  between 
rows  oi  Peas,  and  that  the  leaves  may  bo  as 
large  and  succulent  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
them,  the  ground  should  be  heavily  manured 
and  the  nlants  thinned  out  to  a  good  distance 
apart.  One  of  the  best.  If  not  the  best,  substi- 
tu^  for  Spinach  is  the  Silver  Beet,  which  is 
Quite  worth  sowing  and  growing,  as  during  the 
driest  and  hottest  weather  there  are  alw^s 
plenty  of  fine  juicy  leaves  to  be  had  from  it.  Ua 
culture  is  very  simple — all  that  is  needful  is  to 
draw  a  shallow  drill,  deposit  the  seed  in  it, 
and  when  the  Beet  comes  up  to  thin  the  plants 
out,  leaving  them  about  13  inches  apart.— S. 

1154S. — Rhubarb  dyingr  down. — As  it 
was  planted  early  in  the  present  year,  that  will 
account  for  its  making  but  little  growth  at 
present.  The  weather  has  been  so  dry  that 
even  established  plants  are  looking  badly.  Give 
yours  a  good  watering  and  place  a  thick  dressing 
of  decayed  manure  over  the  surface  of  the 
^ound.  It  will  make  a  strong  second  growth 
in  a  few  weeks.  D  moles  are  burrowing  under 
the  plants  they  should  be  trapped,  and  troail 
round  each  plant  with  the  feet  to  make  thorn 
firm  again.— D.  E. 

11^2.— Ououmbers  in  cold  firames.— 

It  will  be  best  to  make  up  a  bed  of  fermenting 
mwure,  imd  place  your  frame  over  it.  You 
might  begin  to  grow  Cucumbers  early  in  March. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  grow 
them  to  a  good  size  in  5-inch  pots.  Make  a  hill 
I  of  ^ood  loam  in  the  centre  of  each  light,  and 
on  it  plant  the  Cucumber  plant.  Wheu  it  lias 
arrived  at  the  fruiting  sta^,  put  about  6  inches 
of  soil  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  as 
the  bines  of  the  Cucumber  plants  grow  they 
must  be  pegged  down  to  the  soil,  and  they  will 
root  into  it  at  the  joints. — J.  D.  E. 

Youngr  Oarrots.— Where  these  are  in 
regular  request,  as  long  as  the  weather  will 
favour  their  growth,  sowings  must  be  made. 
For  the  first  sowing  we  put  up  a  hotbed  about 
the  end  of  J auuary,  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
lasting  temperature  we  use  three  parts  leaves 
and  one  of  stable  manure.  A  frame  furnished 
with  glass  lights  is  put  on  the  bed,  and  about  6 
inches  of  rather  fine  soil  is  placed  in  that  on  the 
surface.  The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  6  inches 
apart.  Only  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention  is 
r^uired  in  the  way  of  watering,  covering,  and 
air-giving  in  order  to  produce  young  Carrots  oa 
large  as  one’s  finger  by  the  end  of  April,  and 
this  is  the  size  most  in  favour.  The  first  cion 
to  be  obtained  from  the  open  ground  should 
be  sown  Miriy  in  February  on  a  warm  south 
u  herder,  the  aoM  cf  which)  i  is  light  and  rich. 
i  Th«  most  sheltered  positton  shoiud  be  selected. 
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not  likely  to  feel  the 
spring  frosts,  for 


where  they  sre 

effects  of  late  spring  frosts,  for  even  on 
south  borders  there  is  often  a  great  difference  as 
regards  frost  effects.  For  puUing  when  young 
I  like  all  outdoor  crops  to  be  sohh  broadcast, 
and  thinned  if  they  come  up  rather  thicker  in 
places  than  is  required.  Where  the  demand  is 
great  another  sowing  should  be  made  the  third 
week  in  March,  near  that  first  sown.  These 
two  crops  will  invariably  carry  on  the  supply 
until  the  main  crop,  which  is  generally  sown 
early  in  April,  comes  into  use.  To  maintain  a 
supply  of  successional  crops  a  fresh  sowing 
must  be  made  in  the  open  ground  once  a  month 
up  to  the  middle  of  Angust,  after  which  the 
season  will  be  too  far  advanced  for  sowing  out- 
of-doors.  For  summer  crops  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  any  part  of  the  garden  that  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  but  as  a  large  space  for 
each  sowing  is  unnecessary,  a  south  border  is  as 
suitable  a  place  as  any  for  them.  I  may 
mention  here  that  I  like  the  old  English 
Short  Horn  as  w’ell  as  any  of  the  sorts 
for  drawing  when  young.  In  gardens 
where  pits  and  frames  cannot  bo  devoted  to  the 

Eroiluction  of  a  supply  through  November  and 
>ecember  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  rather 
large  brea<lth  on  a  south  border  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  when  frost  occurs  in 
November  to  cover  the  young  plants  up 
with  dry  leaves  or  Bracken.  This  will 
afford  a  supply  for  several  weeks,  but  they 
will  not  be  so  fresh  and  tender  as  those  pro¬ 
tected  by  glass  lights  and  kept  free  from  frost ; 
therefore  where  a  brick  pit  can  be  spared  it 
should  be  used  for  them.  Attorn  heat  is  not  a 
necessity  in  this  case,  but  the  pit  must  be  filled 
with  half-rotten  manure  or  some  other  material, 
and  6  inches  or  8  inches  of  soil  should  be  put  on 
the  top  of  it  so  as  to  bring  the  surface  within 
10  inches  of  the  glass.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
the  second  or  third  week  in  August,  but  the 
lights  need  not  be  put  on  until  the  middle  of 
October  ;  even  after  that  time,  however,  plenty 
of  air  must  be  given,  and  the  gloss  protected 
during  frosty  weather.  In  ordinary  seasons  a 
supply  from  this  source  ought  to  be  obtained  up 
to  the  middle  of  December. — C.  C. 


HOUSE  A;  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

Plants  suitable  for  permanent  otiltl- 
vation  in  rooms. — A  selection  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  will  give  pretty  and  permanent  groups. 
Aralia  Sieboldi  (two  variegated  forms),  A.  quin- 
quefoiia,  A.  q.  gracilis,  A.  heteromorpha, 
Dianclla  tasmanica,  Aspidistra  lurida  and  A.  1. 
variegata,  Dracaena  australis  and  D.  a.  congests, 
Rhodes  jaj^nica  and  the  variegated  varieties, 
Griselinia  lucida,  Lomatias  of  different  sorts, 
Asplenium  bulbifenim,  various  Scolopendriums, 
Farfugium  grande,  Ligularia  Ktempferi,  Pittos- 
norum  tenuifolium  and  eugenioides.  Yucca 
vVbipplei,  Y.  albospica  and  angustifolia ;  Choisya 
temata  is  also  a  most  distinct  and  accom¬ 
modating  shrub.  I  have  seen  various  Bamboos 
tried  for  indoor  decoration,  but  always  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  Both  forms  of  Aspidistra 
prefer  a  shady  situation,  as  of  course  will  the 
tew  Ferns  mentioned.  If  these  are  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  root  the  atmosphere 
will  always  be  moist  enough.  Occasional  spong- 
ings  of  the  foliage  is  of  importance,  as  also  is  a 
goi^  shower-bath  outside,  either  with  tepid 
water  from  a  watering-pot,  or  a  warm  shower  of 
rain. — W. 

Good  room  etnd  window  plants.—! 
have  had  an  Aspidistra  lurida  vari^ata  in  the 
same  pot  for  nearly  seven  years.  During  that 
time  it  has  not  lost  more  than  three  or  four 
leaves,  whilst  its  robust  growth  has  enabled  me 
to  give  a  friend  a  piece  of  it  which  rivals  its 
parent.  The  young  leaves  are  beautifully 
striped  and  have  a  rich  and  glossy  appearance. 
I  have  always  kept  it  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots,  in  ordinary  Fern  soil,  spong¬ 
ing  the  leaves  from  time  to  time  as  required. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have,  in  filling 
ray  window  boxes,  placed  an  Aralia  Sieboldi 
in  the  centre,  with  scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias,  Ageratums,  and  Calceolarias  flanking 
it,  and  very  effective  the  grouping  is,  the  rich 
green,  Palm-liko  leaf  of  the  Aralia  contrasting 
well  with  the  scarlet  and  blue.  My  boxes  were 
made  of  plain  half-inch  deal  boardsr^d  covered 
en  the  outside  with  virgin  cork,  bt 

not  more  than  three  shillings  eacM)d(r^A. 


Ferns  in  rooma— Having  seen  several 
accounts  of  Ferns  in  rooms,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  you  of  mine,  and,  being  in  very  humble 
circumstances,  perhaps  a  short  history  of  my 
Fernery  and  cmlection  of  Ferns  may  interest 
some  readers,  and  perhaps  cause  them  to  get  a 
collection.  ^  to  begin.  Some  three  years  ago, 
being  out  of  work,  I  was  recommended  to  get 
some  Ferns  to  sell.  At  that  time  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  other  sorts  than  the  common 
Bracken.  I  went  in  search  for  them,  and  found 
some  and  took  them  home.  Then  I  found  1  had 
started  too  soon,  so  had  to  transplant  them  in 
the  garden  till  I  could  find  people  willing  to 
buy  them,  which  I  found  was  the  hardest  job, 
as  many  of  them  were  too  common.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  I  had  a  large  surplus  stock,  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  some  in  pots,  and  I  am 

f>leas^  to  say  I  have  so  far  succeeded  that  my 
ittle  home  would  not  be  like  home  without 
them.  My  wife  cannot  get  into  the  country. 
She  has  her  Fernery  indoors.  She  has  got  from 
30  to  40  in  the  house  in  pots.  She  has  them  in 
pots  so  that  she  can  distribute  them  all  over  our 
living-room.  We  find  it  does  not  do  to  put  them  in 
the  window  as  the  sun  soon  changes  the  colour. 
I  must  tell  you  ours  are  all  common,  but  just 
now  they  look  grand,  and  if  anyone  were  to 
take  away  our  Ferns  it  would  be  like  taking 
away  our  furniture. — J.  O&AnAM. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

The  Cherry. 

Kevt  is  undoubtedly  the  home  of  the  Cherry 
and  the  Nut,  but  the  Hazel  Nut  and  the  wild 
Cherry  flourishes  wherever  the  soil  is  dry  and 
good,  a  fertile  loam  of  some  depth  overlying 
clay  being  the  best.  But  I  have  seen  healthy 
and  fertile  Cherry  trees  growing  over  the  red 
sandstone  formation  ;  and,  so  far  as  garden 
culture  is  concerned,  any  fairly  good  well- 
drained  land  will  do.  The  blossoms  of  Cherries 
are  8|>ecially  liable  to  l)e  cut  off  by  spring  frosts, 
and  therefore  shelter  is  a  matter  that  must  not 
be  neglected  ;  but  the  trees  must  not  be  planted 
in  a  low-lying  situation,  as  the  shelter  so 
obtained  from  winds  will  lead  to  greater  damage 
from  the  frost,  as  it  is  well  known  that  such 
positions  very  frequently  prove  fatal. 

As  A  Standard 

On  Grass  the  Cherry  is  a  very  profitable  tree, 
but  the  orchard  should  not  be  laid  down  till  the 
trees  are  well  established,  and  in  a  free-bearing 
condition,  say  in  about  from  six  to  ten  years 
after  planting.  Like  the  Plum,  the  Cherry 
soon  oegins  to  bear,  as  every  matured  bud 
will  pr^uce  fertile  blossoms.  It  is  not 
well  to  overcrowd  the  trees,  as  where  this 
is  done  they  lose  that  beautiful  round  head 
which,  when  loadeil  with  blossom  in  spring  or 
with  fruit  in  summer,  has  such  an  ornamental 
appearance.  From  20  to  25  feet  in  orchard 
planting  will  not  be  too  far  ^art.  The  land 
might  carry  a  crop  of  black  Currants  the  first 
ten  years,  and  then  be  laid  down  to  Grass.  Such 
an  orchard  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  pay  well. 
A  handsome  Standard  Cherry  tree  will  be  no 
mean  ornament  in  any  conspicuous  position  in 
the  Villa  Garden.  There  are  many  trees 
planted  for  ornament,  lacking  its  beauty,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  account  its  utility  as  a  fruit- 
bearer.  ^e  Cherry  dislikes  the  knife  on 
account  of  its  predisposition  to  mimming  and 
canker.  On  some  soils  this  tendency  is  more 
apparent  than  on  others,  and  this  matter  should 
be  observed  closely,  and  where  the  soil  ap¬ 
proaches  heaviness  the  knife  should  be  used 
sparingly,  if  at  all.  Standards,  after  they 
commence  bearing,  will  require  but  little 
pruning,  as  the  crop  of  fruit  which  is  annually 
borne  in  favourable  situations  will  check  over 
luxuriance.  At  the  same  time  the  trees  should 
be  looked  over  every  year,  and  if  any  thinning 
is  needed  it  should  ^  done. 

Cherries  on  Walls. 

To  prolong  the  season,  to  obtain  early  end 
late  fruit,  and  for  their  protection,  wherever 
there  is  a  walled -in  garden,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  wall  surface  will  be  planted 
witn  Cherries.  The  May  Duke,  for  instance,  on 
a  south  or  east  wall  will  ripen  its  fruit  early, 
,nd  a  dish  of  well-ripened  Cherries  is  always  a 
>me  addition  to  the  dessert.  The  MorelloL 
rry,  again. 


may  be  kept  in  good  condition  till  October,  i&d 
at  that  season  may  be  used  in  the  deaien, 
though  it  is  more  thought  of  when  presei^ei  a 
brandy.  The  Cherry  submits  readily  to  tnin 
ing.  To  cover  a  high  wall  quickly,  there  it  bo 
better  way  than  plating  Palmettes  7  feet  er 
0  feet  apart.  The  tan  system  also  sacceeda  veil, 
but  the  less  the  knife  is  used  the  better,  u 
wounds  or  injuries  of  all  kinds  are  just  bo  mu, t 
openinn  for  gumming.  If  the  cuts  cocli  be 
dressed  with  Stockholm  tar  or  painten'  knot¬ 
ting,  or  even  a  little  cement  rubbed  into  tbe 
wound  to  close  up  the  lacerated  cells,  it  would 
by  keeping  out  air  encourage  healing. 

Pruning  Cherries. 

The  safest  time  to  prune  Cherriea  ii  ii 
summer,  and  all  pruning,  as  far  ss  po«sib!<. 
should  be  done  at  that  season,  cuttug  tk 

f'onng  foreright  shoots  back  to  three  budsv 
eaves,  and  laying  in  a  young  shoot  whererer 
there  is  space  to  tUl  up.  It  is  very  e«enthl.b 
keep  up  the  vigour  aud  bearing  capacifies  of  ^ 
tree,  to  lay  in  young  shoots  occssioiullr 
Cherriea  on  the  spur  system  are  oomtuu; 
pttiiig  further  from  the  wall,  and  theoldijicn 
become  a  receptacle  for  canker. 

Renovating  Old  Trees. 

I  have  seen  all  the  old  spurs  cut  off,  th 
wounds  dressed  with  some  impervioiu  Mb 
stance,  doing  the  work  in  March,  thinning  ou 
the  ^oung  shoots  which  started  freely,  and  lij 
ing  in  those  reserved  at  full  length  witbooiuy 
shortening;  the  wood  ripened  well,  and  bon 
wonderfully  the  next  season,  the  fruit  bekt 
very  fine.  This  system  in  the  case  of  old  tiw 
may  be  adopted  and  continued  with  profit  0( 
course,  after  the  first  season  onlyalimi^numbc 
of  the  shoots  will  be  removed  annually,  ibar 
places  being  filled  with  others  of  the  newgre-rii. 
The  Morello  Cherry  is  always  treated  in  tb 
manner,  only  thinning  the  young  shoots  ■ 
summer  so  as  to  insure  the  thorough  matantt 
of  those  left  for  the  following  year’s  cri 
Overcrowding  of  the  branches  is  one  of  thi 
greatest  evils  of  fruit  culture,  especially 
such  trees  as  Morello  Cherries  and  Feasts. 

Bush  Cherries. 

These  are  usually  budded  on  the  Mabikl 
stock,  and  in  some  situations  sncceed  very  wd 
It  is  a  system  l)etter  adapted  to  the  early  ibI 
late  Dukes  than  others,  such  as  the  BigarreiA 
These  later  varieties  do  not  like  s  dwri« 
system  ;  they  succeed  l^est  when  penuittei  t#  ^ 
strike  out  with  but  little  knife  work.  Tm  | 
Morello  succeeds  very  well  on  the  Malukk 
being  lifted  occasionally  to  check  over  lunr. 
ance,  should  any  manifest  itself.  Heavy  clir 
soils  require  a  good  deal  of  lightening  befon 
Cherrie.*)  are  planted.  The  best  way  of  doing  tki 
is  to  bum  some  of  the  clay  early  in  “j® 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  drying  infl^f^” 
March  winds.  This  treatment  will  impr^ 
heavy  land  for  all  cultural  purposes  besiM 
fruit  growing.  I  think  I  ne^  not  ssy  moo 
more  about  pruning  and  training,  farther  A*® 
that  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  prune  ontt 
thsm  is  necesssuy,  and  not  use  more  nsiU « 
ties  than  a  bare  suflfioiency  to  keep  the  bnoefcH 
in  order  smd  steady.  There  is  frequently  j 
of  time  and  material  wasted  in  training  fi^ 
trees.  Just  as  many  attachments 
used  as  are  needed  to  keep  the  branches  so 
straight  and  no  more,  and  plenty  of  rooa 
between  the  branches  and  the  ligature  sboi» 
be  left  to  allow  for  swelling. 

Propagating  Cherry  Trees. 

I  have  an  acquaintance,  a  working  ^ 
has  a  gsirden  in  which  he  takes  great  intere; 
and  he  has  often  amused  himself  in  pk»®? 
fruit-tree  seeds,  such  as  Cherries,  Plww»  ^  ’ 
and  he  has  raised  a  lot  of  Cherries, 
are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  arc  bssltsy 
and  strong.  He,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  ^ 
nothing  better  than  the  old-established  kind^ 
but  I  somehow  think  there  .seems  more  than  the 
average  vigour  in  them,  which  sora®  ®ig 
think  arose  from  their  being  seedling* 
worked.  But,  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  1 

recommend  all  who  have  a  garden,  to  s 
few  seeds  of  fruit  trees,  taking  pains,  of  couiw, 
to  obtain  the  seeds  from  the  best-navoori> 
fimt.^-i  As  soon  as  the  seedling*  appear 
it  be  intended  to  bud  established  kinds  up®* 


come  aessert.  ineMoreim  it  oe  intennea  to  dug  escaousneu  ikM.- -r 
the  north  iiifile  of  *vallp  Ih^bjlX  ItKle^  i  fea^^  led  up  in  a  single  stem 
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nn  standards.  They  may  stand  rather  close 
each  other  till  they  bear,  when  they  should 
:  planted  out  dnally  if  the  fruit  is  of  average 
lality.  If  the  young  tree  has  harked  back  to 
9  wild  condition,  then  it  may  be  budded 
hen  strong  enough  in  August.  It  will  thus 
!  seen  that  raising  seedling  fruits,  such  as 
aerries,  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears,  will,  if  it 
>e8  nothing  else,  give  ns  a  lot  of  young 
jalthy  stocks  for  working  established  kinds 
[>on.  But  if  followed  intelligentlv  and  per- 
atently  it  will  do  something  else  besides 
ling  a  constant  source  of  interest,  it  may  lead 
>the  production  of  varieties  worth  perpetu- 
ing.  At  any  rate  it  cannot  lose  us  smything, 
id  there  may  be  a  great  gain. 

Watering  and  Mulching. 

In  dry  weather  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
pop  will  be  much  increased  by  a  few  good  soak- 
igs  of  liquid  manure  during  the  swelling  of  the 
■uit.  I  remember  some  years  ago  a  very  large 
Id  Wsterloo  Cherry  tree,  standing  on  Grass, 
ist  was  watered  regularly  in  dry  summers 
■om  a  rivulet  near,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
ipidly  the  Cherries  grew  under  the  combined 
inuences  of  moisture  and  sunshine.  It  is  not 
ell  to  pick  off  stones  from  land  to  be  planted 
itb  Cherries.  Stones  serve  a  wise  purpose  in 
lore  ways  than  one.  They  are  conservators 
[  moisture,  and  they  also  tend  to  keep  the  soil 
pea  and  assist  the  natural  drainage. 

BrsH  Cherries  in  Pots. 

A  few  early  dishes  may  generally  be  obtained 
1  this  way  if  there  is  a  cool  glasshouse  to 
belter  them  when  in  flower,  in  the  same  way  as 
hive  recommended  for  Plums ;  in  fact,  the 
une  treatment  that  suits  one  will  do  for  the 
ther.  The  May  Duke  is  the  earliest  for  this 
batothers,  such  as  Governor  Wood,  are 
The  soil  should  be  firmly  pressed  or 
ummed  in  the  pot,  as  all  stone  fruit  succeed 
lest  m  a  firm  root  nm. 

Sheltering  the  Blossoms. 

The  Cherry  ex^n<ls  its  flowers  about  the 
ame  time  as  the  Plum,  and  though  in  the  case 
f  lar^  orchard  trees  protection  is  out  of  the 
ae:tion,  yet  wall  trees  may  be  easily  protected 
Q  thesamc  way  I  have  recommended  for  Plums, 

•  ith  fishing  nets.  Small  bush  Cherries  may  be 
>rotected  by  having  sprays  of  yew  tree  tied 
anong  the  branches.  Flimsy  materials  have  a 
;reat  protective  power  in  warding  off  spring 
The  ripe  fruits  must  be  protected  from 
wo*!  blackbirds  being  especially  troublesome. 

Insects  and  Diseases. 

The  black  fly  or  aphis  is  the  most  troublesome 
^i*ect  infesting  the  Cherry,  and  if  it  makes  its 
ippearan^  it  should  be  attacked  at  once  and  no 
l^rter  given.  The  black  fly  takes  more  killing 
other  species,  but  it  always  succumbs 
•0  Tobacco,  either  in  the  shape  of  powder  dusted 
‘‘ooog  the  i^ested  leaves,  or  as  a  wash.  Soft 
^  gishurst  compound  the  same, 

^  JJtt  infusiou  of  Quassia  chips,  are  all  useful, 
^  the  ^p-auds  from  the  lauudry  may  be  used, 
have  a  great  cleansing  power,  and  where 
amgr^ate  the  trees  soon  get  filthy. 
Lamming  is  the  worst  and  moat  troublesome 
fruits,  the  Cherry  on 
»iU  luffering  much  from  it.  Its  effect  is 
j^t  Irtqo^tly  seen  on  heav7  cold  lands.  The 

and  dress  the  wounds  with  Stockholm  tar. 
to  canker,  is  seldom  troublesome 

Wealthy  thriving  condition  with 
to  surface.  Therefore,  in  our  efforts 

jumiW,  we  must  first  ascertoin  the 
k|.  I  ’  j trees  are  made  more  suscepti- 
in  a  bad  subsoU,  which  U 
^  *tnd 

^^unuer  more  favourable  conditions.  And 
Ik  should  bo  taken  by  cutting  away 

dreening  the  wounds  with 
•^^rowthT^  ^cep  out  air  and  destroy  all 

y  Varieties. 

Elton,  Governor  Wood, 
^  Knight’s 

Napoleon,  Waterloo, 
Kentish,  and  Morello.  Many  of 
*  ‘re  adapted  for  orchard  planting. 

T.  The  Fig.  / 

»re^  Ordering  on  thPMt&rn  coas^ 

su  adapted  for  the  open  air  culture  of 


the  Fig.  There,  aspect  or  soil  is  a  matter  to 
which  but  little  consideration  need  be  given,  as 
the  Fig  thrives  with  its  roots  running  down 
into  the  blue  gault  of  Sussex,  as  well  as  on  the 
lighter  strata  overlying  the  chalk.  But  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  most  other  districts  of 
England,  good  Figs  may  be  h’ld  by  adopting  the 
proper  system  of  culture.  I  have  had  as  good 
Figs  in  the  midlands  as  I  used  to  gather  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  Sussex,  and  their  value  in 
August  and  September  is  very  considerable  as 
an  addition  to  the  dessert. 

Preparing  the  Border. 

The  border  must  have  a  good  aspect,  a  full 
southern  exposure  being  necessary.  A  w'arm 
corner  where  a  southern  and  eastern  wall  meet 
and  form  an  angle  will  do,  part  of  the  tree  or 
trees  being  trained  on  both  walls.  Though  aspect 
has  much  to  do  with  success,  it  is  not  every  thmg, 
the  formation  and  composition  of  the  border  being 
of  equal  if  not  greater  importance.  The  depth 
of  soil  need  not  be  great,  never  more  than 
2  feet,  and  in  low,  damp  places  18  inches,  raised 
a  little  above  the  surface  will  be  enough.  The 
bottom  should  be  dry — this  is  imperative.  A 
concrete  foundation,  sloping  to  the  front,  being 
desirable  for  at  least  4  to  5  feet  in  width.  The 
soil  should  be  a  sound  loam  of  medium  cha¬ 
racter,  to  which  crushed  bones  and  some  old 
mortar  is  added.  No  other  manure  need  be 
mixed  with  the  soil.  The  proportion  of  the 
bones  may  be  one  cwt.  to  a  ton  of  loam,  or,  say, 
one  in  20  parts.  The  borders  need  not  be  very 
wide,  6  feet  will  be  ample  at  first.  More  may 
be  given  as  time  passes,  out  the  secret  of  success 
in  Fig  culture  is  in  never  losing  touch  or  control 
over  the  roots.  The  borders  may  be  made  in 
February  or  March,  and  the  plants  be  obtained 
and  set  out  in  April  or  May,  when  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  Plant  at  first  about  12  feet  apart, 
and  rearrange  afterwards,  as  the  plants  require 
more  space.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the 
roots,  and  mulch  to  keep  the  border  moist 
and  encourage  the  roots  to  keep  near  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Training. 

Few  follow  any  given  system  very  severely  ; 
the  fan  merging  into  the  horizontal  is  a  good  one, 
and  is  often  adopted.  The  horizontal,  pure  and 
simple,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  the  branches  thin 
on  the  wall,  is  to  be  commended,  but  it  does  not 
seem  natural  to  the  Fig,  and  is  not  generally 
employed,  still  it  possesses  advantages.  More 
often  the  Fig  is  trained  in  a  haphazard  kind  of 
way,  with  the  view  of  covering  the  wall  quickly. 
Very  frequently  the  branches  are  trained  verti¬ 
cally.  This  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
being  denuded  of  all  fruiting  wood,  and  much 
space  is  wasted.  Whatever  system  of  traibing 
is  adopted  the  branches  must  be  trained  thinly, 
not  less  than  a  foot  apart,  so  that  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  can  strike  the  wall  between  the  leaves 
and  ripen  fruit  and  wood,  for  the  sun  is  just  as 
necessary  to  one  as  the  other.  Disbudding 
should  be  done  early,  and  all  shoots  not  required 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  small.  This  is  very 
necessary,  more  so  north  of  London  than 
south  of  that  point.  The  young  shoots  left 
should  be  laid  in  full  length  unstopped, 
as  in  outdoor  culture  stopping  is  of  no 
advantage.  As  the  fruit  aovances  towards 
ripening,  liquid  manures  should  be  given  to  im¬ 
part  increased  size,  and  the  roots  should  be 
mulched  with  manure  with  the  same  o^ect  of 
giving  support  at  the  moment  needed.  This  is 
much  better  than  building  the  border  of  richer 
materials,  wherein  lies  the  danger  of  encouraging 
grossness  of  habit.  All  fruit  on  the  young 
wood  that  have  attained  the  size  of  a  Hazel  Nut 
in  September  should  be  rubbed  off,  as  they 
generally  fail  to  grow  in  spring,  and  only  use¬ 
lessly  exhaust  the  trees.  The  small  fruits  just 
visible  in  the  bud  or  embryo  state  are  the  most 
valuable  for  next  year’s  crop. 

Protecting  in  Winter. 

Before  severe  frost  comes  the  branches  should 
he  unfastened  from  the  wall,  and  be  drawn 
together  and  covered  with  dry  straw,  securing 
it  with  strands  of  strong  matting  or  tar-line. 
In  this  condition  they  will  remain  till  April, 
when,  all  danger  having  passed  away,  towards  I 
the  end  of  the  month  the  coverings  may  be  taken 
off,  and  after  a  few  day’s  exposure  w  hat  pruning 
is  required  shpnld  be  done. 

Pruning. 


young  wood  being'} 
thinned  onVwell  in  summer,  there  will  bo  little  i 


to  do  beyond  cutting  back  dead  shoots,  or  an 
occasional  removal  of  a  large  branch  which  has 
become  naked  at  the  bottom  with  the  view  of 
letting  in  a  young  shoot  to  take  its  place. 
This  will  be  necessary  to  a  certain  extent  annu¬ 
ally,  as  without  it  there  would  be  a  ditficulty  in 
keeping  all  parts  of  the  wall  furnished  with 
bearing  wood,  as  the  Fig  bears  only  on  the 
young  wood  of  the  previous  year  ;  and,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  young  fertile 
wood  without  overcrowding,  we  must  annually 
cut  out  a  branch  here  and  there  to  open  up  the 
tree,  and  make  space  to  lay  in  young  wood. 
In  carrying  this  out  the  pruner  endeavours  to 
cut  away  only  such  branches  os  are  by  reason 
of  their  nakedness  in  a  barren  condition.  In 
this  way  a  constant  renewal  of  fertility  is 
assured  without  any  such  drastic  measures  as 
heading  back. 

Transplanting. 

Figs  of  any  age  and  size  may  be  moved,  if 
done  carefully,  without  sacrificing  a  crop,  April 
being  the  best  month  for  the  work.  Trees 
makmg  gross,  unfertile  wood,  may  have  their  roots 
lifted  then,  and  brought  near  the  surface,  using 
the  compost  I  have  recommended  in  what  I  have 
written  on  the  preparation  of  the  borders.  It 
may  be  advisable  in  transplanting  or  lifting 
large  old  trees,  involving  some  sacrifice  of  the 
roots,  to  prune  the  branches  rather  severely 
for  the  special  purpose  of  making  openings  for 
laying  in  the  new  short-jointed  wood  which 
will  follow  the  placing  the  roots  under  better 
conditions. 

Watering. 

In  dry  weather  this  will  be  necessary  in  hot 
summers  when  the  fruits  arc  swelling  rapidly, 
and,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  li<^id  manure  and 
mulching  will  be  of  advantage.  The  young  wood 
should  be  nailed  in  close  to  the  wall  as  it  pro¬ 
gresses  to  keep  it  from  shading  the  swelling, 
ripening  fruits,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
the  warm  face  of  the  waff. 

Propagation. 

Though  Figs  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  layers, 
suckers,  and  cuttings,  the  best  way  of  increas¬ 
ing  established  kinds  is  by  cuttings  of  ripened 
young  wood  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  that  which 
is  older.  The  cuttings  may  be  from  8  inches 
to  10  inches  long,  and  should  be  planted  firmly 
in  sandy  loam  under  a  hand  light,  where  during 
the  winter  protection  can  be  given.  A  better 
plan  would  oe  to  plant  the  cuttings  in  pots  and 
place  in  the  CTeenhouse  or  a  vinery,  or  some 
such  place.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  as 
soon  08  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn.  They  will 
make  nice  little  well-rooted  plants  in  a  year. 
Fi^s  are  often  propagated  by  layers — i.^.,  by 
brmging  some  of  the  branches  down  to  the 
ground,  and,  after  notching  them  nearaioint, 
pegging  them  into  the  soil  or  heaping  soil  over 
them,  in  which  position  they  must  remain  till 
rooted.  Raising  Figs  from  seeds  is  not  much 
practised  as  the  seedlmgs  vary  a  good  deal  in 
character.  Plants  obtained  from  suckers  are 
not  equal  to  those  from  cuttings  or  layers,  being 
much  longer  into  coming  into  bearing,  and  never 
altogether  losing  that  gross,  unfertile  habit 
which  is  attached  to  their  nature.  Cuttings 
taken  from  a  fruiting  part  of  a  tree  are  always 
better  than  if  taken  from  the  roots. 

Varieties. 

The  best  varieties  for  open  air  culture  are 
Brown  Turkey,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  the 
tree  being  hardy  and  healthy,  and  is  also  good 
under  glass,  forcing  well ;  Brunswick,  perhaps 
a  trifie  less  prolific  than  the  preceding,  but  yet 
an  excellent  Fig  ;  White  Marseilles,  a  round 
fruit  of  good  quality. 

E.  Hobday. 


Oatohingr  Slufifs.  —There  have  been  many 
inquiries  in  your  valuable  and  interesting  paper 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  getting  rid  of  slugs.  I 
think  the  bran  trap  a  very  easy  and  effectual 
wav  of  lessening  their  number.  I  simply  drop 
little  heaps  of  bran  here  and  there  on  the  flower 
beds,  and  after  supper  take  a  small  lantern,^  a 
trowel,  and  an  old  basin  with  some  salt  in  it, 
and  catch  hundreds — the  most  after  rain.  We 
are  most  troubled  with  the  leather-coated  grub, 
and  0^1|s^ge  handsome  creature  like  a  snail, 
withput  a  shell,  beautifully  marked  with  dar’A 
Th^  branLli^^  '^ant  renewing  about 
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(Hti<OKLI.AKEODa. ) 

IISM. — The  name  required  by  Datchet  1*  probably 
St*«llaria  gnuiiiiiefti 

IIWJ.— I  can  lob  “  Prlmrono  Avenue”  have  what  ho 
requires  next  autumn.— Saul  kl  Whitkwat,  KitigskfrtiefH, 
lUvunshire. 

11645.— Fixinff  boiler,— You  must  certainly  have  a 
rise  from  the  l>oiIor  to  tlie  .syphon,  and  If  the  rise  is 
5»  inchcfl,  no  much  the  better.  Your  idea  as  to  the  natural 
flow  of  water  is  quite  corract.— H.  H.  V. 

11502.— Heatingr  by  kitchen  boiler.— You  would 
not  find  your  a’ater  circulate  if  taken  from  the  cylinder. 
(\in  vou  not  take  a  separate  supply  from  the  kitchen 
lK>iler?-H.  H.  V. 

11660.— Best  boilers.- 1  find  a  boiler  (Independent) 
made  by  Portway  and  Son,  Halstead,  Essex,  one  of  the 
liest  for  the  puriime  named.  It  bums  twelve  hours  with¬ 
out  attention.— If.  H.  V, 

1 1536.— Daffodils  pale  In  colour.  -  A  little  powdered 
charcoal  mixed  in  the  soil  will  improve  tiie  colour  of  your 
l>affodils.  Take  them  up  when  Uic  leaves  fade,  prepare 
the  bed,  and  plant  at  once.— M.  C. 

11640.— Sphagrnum  Moss.— Tltis  grows  in  marshes 
in  many  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is 
usually  found  in  the  water  ;  it  is  pale  green  in  appearance, 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  when  it  is  pulled  out  of  the  water  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  root-hold. — I.  D.  E. 

11571.— The  contents  of  a  2s.  6d.  pot  of  Hesters’  Magic 
Paste,  to  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Hester,  Boseberr}’  Cotta^, 
Mayfiold-road,  Dalston.  N.E.,  put  about  on  pieces  of  refuse 
plate  glass  at  night  w’here  the  cockroaches  arc  seen  will 
soon  clear  the  house  infested  by  these  pests. — X.- Y.  Z. 

11549.— SluflTS  and  aeedlln^-lf  you  steep  a  strip 
of  old  cloth  or  calico  in  paraffin  oil  and  twist  it  round  the 
I»-Dts,  your  seodllngs  will  be  saved  from  slugs.  It  need  not 
go  round  each  pot,  but  in  and  out  through  them.  Soot 
put  under  the  pots  will  also  keep  off  slugs.— M.  C. 

11 536. — Daffodils  failing. — These  plants  root  deeply 
into  the  grround.  and  require  deep,  rich  soil,  well  worked 
up,  and  when  dry  weather  sets  m  before  the  bulbs  are 
ripened  they  ought  to  be  watered.  There  con  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  yours  doing  so  badly  if  you  mve  them 
ordinary  care,  as  they  succeed  well  in  light,  medium,  and 
heavy  loam.  They  do  worst  in  light,  gravelly  soil.— J.  U,  E. 

11545.— Heating  a  greenhouse.— The 
best  and  also  the  most  economical  way  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  hotwater  pipes  in  your  house,  30 
feet  long,  is  to  allow  a  rise  to  the  furthest  point 
from  the  boiler  of  about  9  inches.  The  flow 
pipe  should  be  fixed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  return  pipe  at  the  lowest ;  the 
air  pipe  at  the  highest  part  of  the  flow  pipe, 
that  is  at  the  point  furthest  from  the  boiler. 
The  supply  cistern  ought  to  be  near  the  boiler, 
and  attached  to  the  return  pipe  by  a  half-inch 
load  pipe.  All  the  principal  hothouse  builders 
work  on  that  principal. — J.  D.  E. 

11541.— Varnish  on  hot  water-pipes. 
— ^The  best  thing  to  do  in  your  case  would  be  to 
encourage  the  trees  to  start  into  growth  again. 
This  can  be  done  by  syringing  them  daily  and 
keeping  the  house  rather  close.  It  would  not 
Ije  necessary  to  cut  them  down — in  fact,  it 
might  be  injurious  to  them  to  do  so.  You  will 
have  no  fruit  this  year,  and  the  whole  effort  of 
the  trees  will  be  ma<le  to  produce  bearing  wood 
for  next  season.  The  best  paint  for  hot  water- 
pipes  is  lampblack  and  oil,  laid  on  while  the 
pipes  are  hot. — J.  D.  E. 

11573.— TropsBolum  tuberosum,  which 
is  probably  meant  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Grevillo 
(though  ho  calls  it  T.  bulbosum)  is  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  hardy,  so  rotjuires  deep  planting  and 
covering  with  a  heap  of  leaves,  ashes,  or  litter 
to  protect  it  from  frost  in  winter.  Any  good 
soil  will  do,  but  it  likes  a  sunny  aspect,  as 
when  in  shade  it  does  not  grow  till  too  late  in 
the  season  to  enable  it  to  perfect  its  flowers 
before  cut  down  by  autumn  frosts.  It  re- 
Bcmblos  a  small  deep  orange  red  Nasturtium  in 
form,  and  looks  well  scrambling  through  and 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  a  small  Apple 
tree  when  planted  at  its  base.  T.  speciosum  is 
absolutely  hardy,  but  most  capricious,  and  will 
only  succeed  in  certain  soils  and  situations.  Its 
lilooms  are  scarlet,  succeeded  by  blue  berries. 
It  is  a  much  handsomer  plant  than  T.  tuberosum. 
— W.  E.  G. 

11531.— Flies  in  Vinery.— I  have  lately 
built  a  small  grapery,  which  I  have  pur- 
jx)8ely  made  fly-proof,  as  far  as  that  could  ^ 
eflected.  It  has  a  ventilation  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  front,  immediately  above  ground, 
tilled  with  perforated  zinc,  ana  covered  outside 
of  that  writh  hinged  wooden  flaps,  to  be  opened 
or  shut  as  occasion  may  require.  The  upper 
ventilators,  of  ample  size,  are  in  the  gables 
immediately  under  the  ridge  of_Gie  roof, 
and  are  also  filM  wjth  perfoftte^-^’ii.-,. 
but  are  not  blocked  WKJihikt^  with  nr/ 

intended  to  do  so.  Ihe  whole  roof  is  a  fixture.( 


Thus  there  is  no  opening  by  which  flies  can 
enter  except  the  door,  and  that  is  kept  shut  as 
much  as  possible.  Notwrithstanding  this,  the 
air  inside  is  always  sweet  and  fresh,  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  the  complete  ventilation.  I  use  no 
artificial  heat,  but  the  thermometer  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  frequently  above  90  degs. 
— J.  M. 

11572.— Bulba,  tubors,  conns.- A  bulb 
is  an  underground  bud,  composed  of  tiumon>us 
fleshy  scales,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
plant  grows.  The  roots  of  a  bulb  are  from  its 
own  base.  Example  :  The  Onionlind  Hyacinth 
tuber  is  an  undergroun<l  stem  of  a  fleshy 
character,  which  is  formed  annually,  contain¬ 
ing  the  stored-up  juices  of  one  year  for  the 
formation  of  the  plant  in  the  next.  As  soon  as 
the  plant  is  above  ground  and  fully  growrn,  the 
tuber  dies,  ami  the  plant  meantime  has 
formed  numerous  others  tnlK-rs.  A  tul>er  docs 
not  root  of  itself,  the  routs  coming  from  the 
base  of  the  growing  plant,  where  it  starts  from 
the  tuber.  Examples  :  Potato,  Orchis,  and 
that  deser>'edly  execrated  plant,  the  Lesser 
Celandine.  Corm.- A  corm  is  similar  to  a 
tuber,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  perennial, 
and  is  fonned  directly  from  the  se^  ;  whereas, 
both  bulbs  and  tubers  are  produced  by  the 
plant  itself,  after  it  has  been  raised  from  seed. 
A  corm  increases  yearly  in  size,  and  does  not 
wither  away,  neither  are  other  corms  jjroduced 
by  the  plant.  A  corm  has  roots  sprii^ing  from 
all  parts  of  its  surface.  Examples  :  Cyclamen, 
Tropteolum,  and  certainly  what  are  called 
“  tuberous  ”  Begonias;  at  least,  my  plants  have 
corms,  and  not  tubers.  Your  correspondent 
must  not  expect  nurserymen  to  be  critical 
botanists. — J.  R.  N. 

-  I  think  I  can  explain  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  bulbs,  tubers,  and  corms,  to  *‘Bulbero- 
sium.”  A  tuber  has  the  power  of  producing 
rootlets  and  buds  from  several  parts  of  its  sur¬ 
face,  as  the  Potato— indeed,  a  dilated  under- 
m*ound  root.  A  bulb  produces  “  rootlets  at  the 
lower  extremity  and  a  bud  at  the  other.  It 
consists  of  fleshy  scales,  as  in  the  White  Lily, 
or  concentric  circles,  as  in  the  Onion,  or  is  of 
one  uniform  substance  throughout,  as  in  the 
Crocus.  This  last  is  sometimes  called  a  corm.*' 
I  quote  from  Johns’  “Flowers  of  the  Field,” 
because  the  language  is  simpler  than  that  of 
most  other  botanical  works  I  possess. — H. 
Henry  Powel. 

11549.— Seedlinffs  eaten  by  aluffs.— 
If  the  plants  are  destroyed  it  was  your  own 
fault.  By  the  aid  of  a  lamp,  and  a  careful 
scrutiny  on  three  successive  nights,  you  might 
have  picked  ofiT  and  destroyed  every  one  of  them. 
They  are  found  feeding  after  it  is  dark  at  night. 
Soot  dusted  on  the  leaves  makes  them  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  kills  many  of  them.  Quick¬ 
lime  dusted  over  the  plants  at  ni^ht  when  they 
are  feeding  is  also  very  destructive  to  them. — 
J.  D.  E. 


A.  A.  n. — We  received  your  letter  and  a  piece  of  cotton 

wool  in  a  box,  but  no  insects. - If’.  K.  j/.— The  leaves 

ver>*  thin  and  poor.  Wo  should  think  the  roots  were  in  an 
sent  are  unhealthy  state,  or  else  the  trees  have  suffered 
from  want  of  water.  We  will  insert  your  question. 

Names  of  Plants.— IT.  H.  J.—\,  Helleborus 

foatidus  ;  2,  Smilax  niauritonica. - G.  W. — 1,  Centranthus 

ruber  ;  2,  Mellisa  officinalis  variegata ;  S,  Phalaris  arundi- 

nocea;  varie^ta ;  4,  Agrosteinma  coronaria. - F.  II. 

JontM. — Cytbus  Adami.  Not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

- T.  GroAufo.— Atbyrium  fllix-foemino. - R,  A,  Brown, 

—Please  send  better  specimens. 


QUERIEa 


wall  13  feet  high,  glass  front,  5  feet ;  width,  12  feet  ;le8|tb, 
20  feet.  Hie  trees  were  planted  in  November,  UW,  ud 
have  been  trained  aome  0  inches  under  the  slopiarfhii 
roof.  Lost  year  they  bore  well,  except  a  Noblem  Poch, 
which  grew  but  had  little  bloom  and  no  fruit,  its  lear  es  tmd 
yellow  continually  all  through  the  summer.  ThaveartM 
name  tree,  though  still  making  growth,  oontinnestolook  sa- 
hcolthy,  and  two  other  Peach  trees  have  followed  iu  ma 
pie.  Ventilators  have  been  kept  open  night  smi  daj:  itnrt 
the  buds  swelled,  and  water,  with  occasional!)  toot  lad 
Wi-ok  liquid  nuuiure,  has  been  given  as  reqoin^  Erei) 
(lay  when  the  trees  ore  syringed  the  leaves  come  dotn  it 
great  niunbers.  Wliot  is  the  probable  cause  of  thn  ta- 
heolthv  state  and  the  proper  remedy  to  adopt  ?-W,  t  k 

11600.— Vine  leaves  turning  pale.— l  have  t 
roofed  house  with  Vines  in  it.  the  roots  of  which  art  pUatri 
outside.  We  grow  a  considerable  quantity  of  Perm  tad 
various  flowers  in  the  vinery  os  well.  The  Vinca  broke  sdi 
and  have  now  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  upon  them.  I  kip 
up  a  worm,  moist  atmosphere  until  they  began  to  flonr. 
with  a  little  Are  heat  and  syringing.  I  then  diaeoBtiiiiHd 
tyringing.  I  stopped  the  shoots  at  a  proper  length  beyoni 
the  fruit.  At  this  period  all  looked  well ;  but  all  the  ihocti 
that  have  come  out  since  ore  very  pole.  Con  onyoM 
me  the  reason  why  it  is  so  ;  and  wluU  will  remedy  it?  a* 
Vin(M  Itave  been  planted  ten  or  twelve  years.— .kxnon 

11601.  —  Heraoleum  flriiranteum.  -  last  Mini 
and  early  in  April  I  planted  eeMS  of  Heraoleum  gkmMtcj 
in  the  open  ground,  hut  they  have  completely  nikd.  1 
have  taken  some  of  the  seeds  up  and  they  teemed  to  h 
quite  decayed.  As  1  wish  vei^  much  to  grow  thia  ptutic 
plant  I  would  feel  greatlv  obliged  if  some  reader  Id 
me  how  to  grow  it.  Could  I  procure  seedlinga,  and  «km' 

— PAOSKlr. 

11002.— Vine  for  plantinflr-—I>>  vine  that  vatfomf 
lost  winter,  hut  not  fruited,  os  good  for  penniaeotplaBti^ 
os  a  Vine  that  has  not  been  forced  I— A.  C. 

11008.— Cyclamens  for  next  year.-l  have  tn 
C!>’clamon  (x>rms  iu  pots  without  leaves  ;  do  they  rtqon 
much  water,  and  what  position  during  tummer  to  get  tkts 

bloom  next  year  ?— Claptox. 

11604.— Weeds  In  gravel  wallca— what  k  ttuhw 
method  of  keeping  down  weeds  in  gravel  walks?  Salt  a 
unsatisfactory.— O.  D.,  Bath. 

11605.— Tuberoses  In  wlndowa— Would  toaxm* 
kindly  say  If  1  con  grow  Tuberotss  (which  hare  bm 
started)  in  my  windows,  inside  or  out?  Any  inforat&os 
as  to  their  treatment  will  oblige — Bittomuoli. 

11606.— Musk  In  a  Bose  bed.  — I  have  a  bp 
quantity  of  the  common  Musk  growing  in  mv  Rote  M. 
will  It  do  any  harm  to  the  Roses  ?  I  have  been  rwca 
mended  to  take  it  all  out,  but  it  looks  so  pretty  that  I  k 
not  wish  to  do  so  unless  it  is  injurious  to  the  Ro**- 
H.  P.  M. 

11607.— Veronicas.  —  I  have  some  small  dinbb; 
Veronicas  in  pots;  would  they  do  best  planted  ootors 
pots,  do  they  require  shade  or  full  exposure?  I  ihaekl 
like  them  to  bloom  next  year.  What  time  of  the  yttf  a 
their  proi)er  season  for  blooming!— Claitos. 

1 1008. —Hyacinths  in  pota— At  what  timeefb. 
year  will  my  H vacinths  and  tUlips  in  pots  be  ripe  enoigi  ^ 
to  put  away  ?  Ought  they  to  be  placed  in  theshode  or  fx, 
ana  do  they  require  much  water?— Clapiox. 

lieoo.— Black  clocks.- in  ourgarden  wegrowiaire! 
loneous  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  on  animal  caOed  bhd 
clock  is  the  torment  of  our  lives.  These  robben  okof 
up  our  Pear  trees  and  devour  the  Pears.  We 
kill  them  in  time,  so  please  to  say  what  potaoo,  U 
will  do  the  work  ;  or  what  other  way  is  there  to  end  ih 
trouble?— J.  O'Haraoak. 

11610.— Cucumbers  bitter.— Can  any  reader 
me  why  all  my  Cucumbers  have  such  a  very  bitter  tis» 
They  ore  watered  with  nothing  but  plain  watsr.-lti£« 
Wrkn. 

11611.— Heading  down  Plum  treea-l  » j , 
standard  Plum  tree  (OoliathX  not  a  very  old  tree,  J"  k  . 
been  a  heavy  cropper  till  the  lost  three  years,  wbeo  it  w  ? 
not  home  at  all  arid  looks  sickly.  Would  it  do  to  beef  a 
down  now  or  wait  till  autumn  t-^.  C.  B. 

11012.— English  veffetables  for  S  ’  • 

about  to  proceed  to  Songor,  in  central  India,  to  »  i  , 
autumn  :  can  any  reader  tell  me  anythiirg  about  gudtt^ 
there,  and  as  to  what  seeds,  bulbs,  dtc.,  to  take  oat*  ^ 
hints  would  be  aooeptahl(v  I  know  s  good  | 

gardoning  in  England,  bat  have  never  been  in  loda  u  ^ 
course  the  things  I  should  wish  to  m*'  thm  wooM  «• 
English  vegetables  and  flowers. — O.  M.  Brennx 
11015.— Winter  floweiinsr  Begronisfl.-I 

glad  of  information  as  to  the  present  treatment  <a 
flowering  Begonias.  At  present  they  are  in  bloaom. 
fallow  the  plants  to  blossom  on  in  the  greenhouae, 

I  prune  back  and  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  wh  ^ 
out  of  doors  until  the  autumn?  The  kindi  1  , 

weltonicnsis,  fuchsioides,  unduloto,  odorata  major. 
Florida.— N  YU. 


Rules  for  Correspondents.— XU  eommunieationt 
for  irwertUm  ahould  be  dearly  and  oondeely  written  on  one 
tide  of  the  paper  only  and  arretted  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  fo  bueinees  to  the  Pcbuisurr.  The  name  and 
addrest  of  the  tender  it  retired,  tn  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  fo  be  used  »n  fXs  paper.  Anewert  to  Querist 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  auery 
answered.  When  more  than  one  auery  it  sent  each  mould 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
OAROBirmopotn^  to  press  a  oontiderable  titne  b^ore  the  day 
of  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

NaminflT  plants.— Four  pIonfs,yVuifs,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  aood 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varwties 
of  florists^  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Oeraniums.  AzaUas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  ths  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  ^nts  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
a3oif^ny  the  parcel.  OtIQI 

J  I]@.-Leave6  Iklllner  off  PeeiCl!i  have 

Vof-Fdozen  Pooch  and  Nectarine  tree*  piiutted^i  on  un* 
iieated  orchard -house.  The  house  is  a  lean|t|)|^ii^^^^^- 


11614— Amaryllis  formoelssima  and 
ryllis  vlttata.— I  should  he  much  obligsd  Iw  "J 
information  as  to  the  reason  my  plants  of  these 
not  flower.  I  have  had  the  bulbs  in  pots,  the louf^ 
Ing  the  bulbs  for  more  than  two  years,  hut 
flowers.  They  wore  carefully  planted  In 
— Nyl.  , 

11615.— Phylloxera  on  Vinea-I 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  can  inform  me 
any  vines  in  this  country'  invested  with  the 
I  am  anxious  to  try  a  remedy  on  a  Vine  whichj^  ^ 
the  disease.  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  eip«n_^ 
ing  on  a  healthy  Vine,  in  orcler  to  prove  there 
injurious  to  the  plant  itself,  with  comjJete 
after  five  applications  of  the  remedv,  the 
better  and  more  healthy  than  it  ever  did  bw^"  ^ 
11616.— Stocks  as  perennlala— tU  J*  oot 

flower  next  year,  and  what  should  I  do  when 
of  bloom  ?  They  are  so  fine  1  should  wiri*  ”  “ 
them.-M.  C.  . 

dii^^i.LCKaroissi  not  floworlnfif-^*j£jJr  thii 

Yrith tiuzh  Narcissi  which  did  notanow  one 

vhar,  iJth<Mfi:b  Uw  le-vim  are  healthy?  They  vvj 
Jn  oluxnpa  lo^  Qoj^er  in  beds  and  border.-**  ^ 
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1  1 

THE  VILLA  GABDBN. 

(Omlinried  from  page  150.^ 

The  Grape  Vine  in  the  Open-air. 
ifircn  the  late  bad  seasons  have  created  in 
me  minds  a  doubt  about  open-air  Grapes  ever 
ain  ripening  in  our  climate,  yet  even  last  year 
hite  Muscadine  Grapes  ripened  well  on  the 
uth  front  of  a  cottage  near  where  I  am 
ritine,  and  two  years  ago  I  was  driving 
rougn  a  rillage  in  the  county  of  Hunts,  on  the 
th  of  October,  and  the  front  of  nearly  every 
ttag:  on  the  south  side  of  the  village  street 
iS  revered  with  Grape  Vines  loaded  with 
lit,  both  bnuches  and  berries  being  of  good 
0.  the  black  Grapes  being  well  coloured.  It 
s  evident  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
•re  had  not  been  much  pains  taken  with  the 
rdera;  fur  in  many  coses  not  more  than  a 
iple  of  feet^  separated  them  from  the  hard 
idway.  which  w  as  composed  of  broken 
luite.  Into  this  hard  mass  the  roots 
.<t  have  gone  if  they  went  anywhere 
iide  the  narrow  lx)rder  which  generally 
rted  the  front  of  the  cottages.  I  have  seen 
tthcre  Grape  Vines  flourishing  better  and 
ring  finer  and  better  fruit,  with  the  roots 
rningly  b  a  hard  rood  or  garden  path,  tlian 
en  laid  in  a  deep  porous  border.  What  the 
ipe  Vine  requires  is  an  even,  regular  state  of 
5tttre  and  temperature.  In  or  l>cneath  the 
d  ro^^y  this  even  condition  is  found.  In 
majority  of  made  borders  they  arc  either 
!e  too  rich  with  the  use  of  manures,  and  so 
ome  aour  and  pasty,  and  the  Vines  fall  a 
y  to  mildew,  or  else  they  are  matle  so  loose 
jwroM  that  if  the  water-pot  is  withheld 
*  ines  are  starved,  and  the  fruit  useless, 
truth  is,  scarcely  anyone  waters  a  Grape 
con  the  wall  suflhciently  if  the  border  has 
drainage  under  it.  Plants  carrying  such 
;e  foliage  in  hot  weather  must  dissipate  a  lot 
vater,  and  if  not  supplied  from  one  source  it 
for  it  from  another,  and  where  it  is  not  so 
U  adauted  for  the  work  in  hand,  il^sidcs,  if 
‘’ipply  of  water  should  fall  off,  there  is  less 
r«  (lone,  for  new  wood,  and  foliage,  and  fruit 
he  made  without  moisture,  of  which, 
'“fd,  it  forms  the  chief  part. 


The  Border 

’t  a  dry  bottom,  for  though  occasionally 
'' ioM  with  the  extremities  of  their 
^  being  found  in  close  proximity  to  some 
'det,  or  water  course,  or  drain,  yet  it  is 
if  the  water  encroaches  upon  the 
«er  where  the  main  roots  are  situated,  the 
‘c  will  not  succeed.  It  is  true,  no  matter 
'  unfavourably  situated  the  Vine  may  be,  it 
iom  dies  right  out.  If  mismanaged  it 
itself  upon  us  by  becoming  a  prey  to 
g®tting  out  of  hand  in  other 
but  it  ^ugs  to  life  with  a  temicity 
ciy  found  in  other  trees  or  plants.  A  plant 
cMily  propagated,  and  whose  management  is 
«inple,  and  which  is  of  such  an  undying 
rare,  oi^ht  not  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate 
fruitful ;  and  neither  is  it.  It  must 
&  good  aspect  —  south  or  south-east  is 
n  ^th  a  well-drained  border, 

posed  of  sound  loam,  neither  light  or 
‘'7*  mixed  with  some  crushed  chalk  or 
^  bones,  it  will,  if  well 
ml  u  ^’^ter  in  summer,  do  well.  Some 
?ie  have  a  notion  of  picking  out  every  little 
borders.  This  is,  I  think, 
They  need  not,  of  course,  be  raked 
£  top  and  left  there,  as  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
.any  which  may  come  to  the  surface. 
^  the  subsoil  is  b^  the  bottom  should  be 
•Jnpervioua  for  4  or  5  feet  from  the  wall, 
a  drain  should  run  along  tho 
^  the  border,  and  a  little  below  it.  Tho 
n*ake  new'  borders,  or  to  repair  or 
ones,  is  in  March  or  September.  The 
young  ones  are  to  be  used,  may  be 
^  any  time  in  spring— preferably  in  April, 

.  ®‘fldle  of  the  montli, '  plants 
:  'ten  kept  cool  ivll  the  wintep, 


roots  should  be  uncoiled  and  laid  out  straight, 
about  8  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  border. 
It  w'ould  be  impossible,  according  to  my  view  of 
the  matter,  to  overrate  the  importance  of  having 
the  roots  near  the  surface.  The  border  may  be 
of  a  depth  to  suit  the  district  and  the  soil, 
and  the  cultivator’s  capacity  and  time,  for  these 
are  more  or  less  factors  in  the  matter ;  but  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  Vines  planted  in  the 
country  are  planted  without  any  preparation 
being  made.  Occasionally,  under  favourable 
conditions,  by  a  lucky  hit  as  it  were,  they  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  but  given  a  warm  site,  a  properly  made 
border,  a  good  supply  of  W'ater  in  dry  weather, 
and  proper  management  of  tho  grow'th  in 
summer,  and  success  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
certainty. 

Tr.\inin'o. 

Assuming  the  young  plants  are  turned  out  in 
the  border  when  the  soil  is  in  a  nice  condition 
to  receive  the  roots,  all  the  buds  but  three 
should  be  rubbed  off,  and  those  three  should  be 
near  the  bottom.  They  should  be  attached  to 
the  wall  when  they  need  support,  the  centre 
shoot  being  taken  straight  up,  and  the  side  shoots 
led  off  a  short  distance  at  right  angles,  and  then 
assume  a  vertical  direction.  The  shoots  should  be 
stopped  if  vigorous  w’hen  they  have  grown 
about  5  feet,  to  strengthen  the  bottom  eyes  ;  but 
tho  next  break  should  form  a  leader,  and  be 
laid  in.  Young  Vines  want  a  good  deal  of 
w'ater,  anti  the  lx)rder  should  be  mulched  4  inches 
deep  with  manure. 

Summer  Pruning. 

If  neglected,  Vine  shoots  soon  get  into  a 
tangle  by  reason  of  their  hook -like  tendrib 
getting  hold  of  each  other,  and  clinging  with  a 
tenacity  which  makes  separation  very  difficult 
without  some  parts  suffering  injury.  Hence  the 
value  and  the  importance  of  work  done  at  its 
proper  season.  As  soon  as  the  buds  burst 
forth  the  weak  ones  should  be  rubbed  off,  and 
os  soon  as  the  bunches  can  be  seen  a  further 
reduction  in  their  number  should  be  mode, 
leaving  only  as  many  as  can  be  laid  on  to  the 
wall  without  overcrowding.  Stop  all  shoots 
one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  ana  rub  off  all 
lateral  growth  in  the  bud  state.  ThU  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  principle  in  the  open- 
air  cultivation  of  the  Vino  ;  but  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  a  departure  from 
this  principle  may  be  advbable  in  the 
matter  of  stopping  tho  main  shoots.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  little  more  growth  may  be  permitted, 
say  to  two  loaves  beyond  the  bunch,  before 
stopping,  and  there  may  be  cases  where  the 
lateral  growth  may  have  a  little  more  freedom. 
These  cases  are  usually  Vines  in  sluggish  action, 
and  a  little  more  grow’th  acts  os  a  stimulus  to 
exertion. 

Winter  Pruning. 

This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall.  And  any  dressing  or  cleaning  which  may 
be  necessary  should  be  done  at  the  same  time. 
The  best  system  to  keep  the  Vines  in  a  continuous 
bearing  state  is  a  comWation  of  spur  and  long 
rod.  For  instance,  a  certain  number  of  old  rods 
should  be  cut  out  annually,  and  a  similar 
number  of  young  canes  trained  up  to  supply 
their  places.  In  this  way  there  would  never  be 
any  (dd  rods  with  long  spurs  producing  a 
thicket  of  weakly  sprays  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  worthless.  When  the  Vine  wall 
is  first  planted  it  will  be  beat  to  plant 
at  a  certain  specified  distance  apart — say 
from  8  to  12  feet — w'ith  main  rods  starting 
away  horizontally  at  right  angles  from  the 
trunk  till  the  limit  of  width  has  been  reached, 
and  be  then  letl  upwards.  Other  canes  would 
spring  from  the  base,  and  be  trained  2  feet 
apart,  vertically.  The  bearing  rwls  would  be 
2  feet  apart,  or  in  some  cases  a  little  more 
space  should  be  allowed,  and  betw'ecn  each  two 
bearing  rods  will  be  trained  a  ^oung  rod, 
gpi^y^ing  up  fon  bearing  the  next  year.  In 
l^ortenwg  tbeJe^oung  shoots,  cut  to  w’ell- 
tl^  spurs  also  should  be  cu^ 
well  bivgk,  i»-Aere  is  no  ad'’tmtage  in  leaving 


them  so  long  os  is  commonly  done.  It  is  always 
a  good  plan  in  the  management  of  Vines,  and, 
indeed,  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  fruit  trees, 
to  allow  those  trees  show'iug  superior  vigour  to 
extend  at  the  expense  of  the  plants  growing  near. 
If  we  plant  on  a  south  wall  a  dozen,  or  any  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  Grape  Vines,  some  of  them 
w'ill  be  sure  to  bo  stronger  than  the  others,  and 
unless  they  are  of  different  kinds,  and  there  is 
some  special  reason  for  permitting  all  to  remain, 
the  strongest  should  be  pennitted  to  occupy  all 
the  space,  removing  tho  weakly  plants.  There 
arc  two  great  evils  in  connection  with  open-air 
Grape  culture — one  is  tho  delay  and  frequent 
neglect  in  giving  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  the  growth  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
other  is  over-cropping ;  w’hilst  no  effort  is 
made  by  giring  tho  plants  extra  sustenance  in 
the  shape  of  mulching  or  artificial  manures,  to 
enable  them  to  swell  their  fruit  off  to  a 
protitiiblc  size.  No  spur  should  lie  permittc<l  to 
carry  more  than  one  good-sized  bunch,  and,  if 
time  permitted,  in  the  case  of  the  beat  bunches 
thin  the  berries  with  tho  scissors.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  if  this  were  done  the  Grapes  would  be 
much  finer  and  of  better  quality.  So  far  us 
regards  wiue-making,  the  GrajK's  need  not  be 
thinned,  and  if  the  Vines  w-crc  well  fed,  to  ward 
off  undue  exhaustion,  more  bunches  might  l>e 
left  on  than  if  the  Grapes  were  required  for 
dessert.  Grapes  good  enough  for  dessert  were 
grow'n  in  this  country  when  more  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  were  bestow'cd  upon  their  culture,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  this  w’lll  bo  done  again  when  a 
greater  number  of  people  with  fresh,  original 
minds  are  induced  to  take  it  up. 

Renovating  Old  Vine.s. 

Old,  exhausted  Vines  may  be  quickly  brought 
back  to  a  profitable  condition  by  root-lifting, 
and  adding  fresh  turfy  soil  to  the  bonlers.  No 
fruit  tree  responds  so  readily  to  good  treatment 
as  the  Vine  noes.  The  proper  course  to  adopt 
is  to  open  a  trench  along  the  front  of  the  border, 
taking  away  all  exhausted  soil,  lifting  the  roots 
out  carefully,  bringing  back  fresh  soil,  and  after 
pruning  the  roots,  lay  them  out  evenly  and 
straight  in  the  bonier,  about  8  or  9  inches  from 
the  surface,  mulching  the  border  with  4  inches 
of  good  yard  manure.  At  the  same  time  the 
knife  should  be  used  freely  among  the  branches 
to  make  room  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  new  w  ood, 
which,  with  roots  brought  near  the  surface,  will 
be  short-jointed  and  firm,  every  eye  or  bud 
showing  a  bunch  of  Grapes.  The  best  time  to 
do  this  w'ork  is  when  the  leaves  are  ripe,  or  have 
finished  their  work  in  autumn.  The  mulching 
and  watering  in  dry  weather  arc  very  important, 
as  this  brings  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and 
keeps  them  there. 

Diseasrs,  Ac. 

Mildew  is  the  only  really  troublesome  enemy  to 
the  Grape  Vine  in  the  open  air,  and  this  is 
mainly  caused  by  sluggish  root  action,  arising 
chiefly  from  two  opposite  causes — viz.,  a  wet, 
cold,  pasty  border,  or  extreme  dryness  at  the 
root.  Lifting  the  roots  in  the  way  suggested 
w'ill  be  an  effective  remedy  in  the  former  case, 
and  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure,  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  mulching  and  plenty  of  water,  will  give 
the  much -needed  nourishment  when  drought  is 
the  cause.  When  an  attack  of  mildew  is 
brought  on  by  nngenial  weather,  inducing  a 
sudden  check,  washing  with  sulphur  water  or 
dusting  dry  sulphur  over  the  affected  parts,  will 
uickly  destroy  the  pest ;  but  there  must  be  no 
elay  m  applymg  the  sulphur. 

Propagation. 

Cuttings  and  layers  are  the  best  methods  of 
raising  yonn^  Vines,  and  their  propagation  by 
single  eyes  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  striking 
them  from  cuttings.  In  raising  them  from 
layers  the  stems  ^ould  be  split,  or  a  notch 
cut  just  beneath  a  bud,  for  the  purpose  of 
arrestiM  th$.  si^P  this  particular  ixiint, 
where  resir^b  fbnrils  Ifato  granular  matter,  from 
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the  month  of  September  or  beginning  of 
Octol>er  the  work  may  be  done,  pressing  the 
soil  about  their  stems.  Cuttings  7  or  8  inches 
long,  taken  off,  if  possible,  with  a  heel  of  old 
wood,  planting  them  firmly  in  the  border, 
near  the  wall,  at  the  right  distances  apart, 
which  may  be  8  or  more  feet,  or  even  nearer  if 
the  wall  is  required  to  lie  covered  soon.  Single 
eyes  may  Ije  cut  from  well  ripened  wootl,  with 
a  shield  of  wood  at  the  back  of  the  bud  an  inch 
or  so  long.  Pieces  of  tough  sod  or  turf  5  or  G 
inches  square  may  be  prepared  from  a  (Jrass 
field  or  common.  A  little  soil  should  be  scooped 
out  of  the  centre  of  each,  one  eye  pressed  into 
it,  and  a  little  light,  rich  soil  pressed  firmly 
around  it ;  and  the  sod  may  lie  started  with 
a  little  warmth  in  a  frame  or  pit,  or  a  close 
frame  without  artificial  heat  might  do.  When 
the  plants  have  made  some  progress  place  a 
stake  to  each,  and  as  the  season  advances,  and 
the  weather  becomes  more  settled,  plant  out, 
sotting  the  piece  of  turf  in  the  hole  carefully 
without  disturbing  the  roots.  Water  must  be 
given  to  cause  the  young  plants  to  begin  growth 
at  once,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Varieties. 

Black  Cluster,  Esperione,  Muscat  Lierval, 
Muscat  St.  Laurent,  Royal  Muscadine,  Ingram’s 
Hardy  Prolific  Muscat,  Sweetwater. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


FRONT  PLOTS  OF  SMALL  VILLAS. 

An  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle,  and  the 
private  parts  of  the  garden  attached  thereto  may 
be  presumed  to  be  part  of  that  castle,  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  criticism  except  by  the 
owner  and  his  friends  ;  but  the  front  plots  or 
entrance  courts  of  small  villas  are,  in  most  cases, 
oi^n  to  public  view,  and  laid  out  so  as  to  court 
criticism,  being  arranged  os  much  with  the  view 
of  being  seen  by  the  passerby,  as  of  looking  well 
from  the  windows  of  the  house.  In  all  villas  of 
builders’  types  the  houses  are  brought  much  too 
dlose  to  the  road  for  the  best  effect  possible  to 
be  carried  out,  but  even  within  the  space  usually 
at  command  much  more  may  be  aone  than  is 
usually  attempted  if  a  few  general  principles  are 
attended  to.  The  sole  reason  for  growing  plants 
in  gardens  is  to  be  able  to  make  familiar  friends 
of  them,  to  enjoy  their  beauty  day  by  day,  to 
have  them  near  to  us  and  under  our  care.  Those 
who  do  not  care  for  flowers  in  that  way  have  no 
valid  reason  for  troubling  themselves  about 
them,  but  may  be  safely  left  to  drift  about  after 
the  caprices  of  fashion.  If  we  grow  plants  we 
can  neither  enjoy  or  appreciate  their  beauty  if 
we  interfere  with  it.  We  may  think  we 
improve  them,  as  the  Chinese  do  when  they 
pinch  their  young  ladies’  feet,  but  we 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  only  produce 
abortions  and  absurdities,  unless  we  follow 
strictly  Nature’s  lines.  Any  arrangement  or 
grouping  of  plants  must  be  a  bad  one  if  it 
requires  the  plants  to  be  prevented  from  assum¬ 
ing  their  natural  habit.  This  is  a  rule  with  but 
few  exceptions.  When  plants  are  allowed  to 
assume  their  natural  habit,  and  are  grown  under 
natural  conditions,  they  require  a  minimum  of 
attention  ;  and,  as  the  front  of  a  house  in  full 
view  of  the  public  is  just  the  place  where  au 
amateur  naturally  wishes  to  be  seen  pottering 
about  as  little  os  possible,  the  most  suitable 
plants,  and  arrangement  of  plants,  for  such 
positions,  are  those  which  require  the  minimum 
of  attention,  while  giving  a  finished  and 
beautiful  look  to  the  place  for  the  whole  year. 
The  flowers  grown  in  front  courts  should  there¬ 
fore  consist  mainly  of  evergreen  perennials  and 
biennials,  and  of  perennials  which  cither  die 
down  or  can  bo  cut  down  immediately  after 
flowering,  or  which  spring  up  early  and  remain 
ornamental  throughout  the  season.  To  keep 
any  soil  in  a  healthy  state  it  is  necessary  that 
the  winter  wind,  rain,  and  sunshine  get 
thoroughly  at  it.  Winter  is  the  season 
when  the  decaying  vegetation  of  autumu 
liecomos  transformed  by  the  process  of  decay 
into  healthy  plant  food  to  feed  the  growth 
of  sprinj.  Even  in  a  wood  it  will  be 
found  that  little  or  no  healthy  vegetation 
exists  where  the  coppice  wood  is  too  thick  to 
allow  the  health-giving  breezes  to  reach  the 
ground.  Toad  Stools  carpet  the  gfoTlndbifitead 
of  Primroses,  Ani^ijps^  (^d/ j^aaiQi^ 
endosei  front  plots  this  is  an  iinpOrt^t^i^ 


which  must  lie  attcndetl  to  if  healthy  flowers  arc 
wanted.  All  trees  and  shrubs  planted  should 
be  leafless  in  winter,  and  should  grown  in  the 
coppice  wood  form  ;  that  is,  forming  a  sheaf  of 
shoots  springing  from  the  ground.  Standard 
trees  should  to  confined  to  those  of  light  foliage, 
such  as  the  Mountain  Ash,  the  Almond,  and  the 
Birch.  Where  a  stray  evergreen  is  planted  it 
can  have  its  sombreness  and  formality  removed 
by  having  a  Honeysuckle,  a  Clematis,  or  an 
Ayrshire  Rose  running  up  through  it,  or  it 
can  be  gracefully  festooned  with  Tropa*olum 
speciosum  or  Passion-flower. 

In  settling  floral  arrangements  avoid,  almost 
as  poison,  emphasizing  the  centre  of  the  plot. 
This  is  a  chudish  and  uninventive  mistake 
which  alw'ays  makes  a  garden  look  bad,  and  is 
especially  pernicious  in  a  small  front  plot. 
Wherever  possible  the  entrance  gate  should  not 
be  opposite  the  door  of  the  house.  This  gives  a 
sweep  to  the  principal  walk,  breaks  the  ground 
into  unequal  portions,  and  so  suggests  a 
picturesque  ana  unsymmetrical  arrangement. 
All  beds  should  be  of  as  informal  a  shape  as 
possible,  and  so  arranged  as  to  allow’  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  w’ithout  disarranging  the  effect  of  the 
w’hole.  Planting  must  dei>end  greatly  on  soil, 
climate,  and  jiosition,  as  regards  town  or 
country.  Where  everything  is  suitable  a  bed  of 
Rhododendrons  and  other  peat-loving  shrubs, 
mixed  with  peat- loving  Lilies,  and  Primroses, 
and  Pansies,  in  the  shady  and  half-shatly  nooks, 
makes  an  embellishment  w’hich  requires  but  a 
minimum  of  attention.  Itoses  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  handsome  free- flowering  bushes,  and 
free-climbers,  merely  supported  on  rustic  trellis 
work,  so  that  they  can  grow  as  if  scrambling  in 
a  hedge.  The  old  summer-flowering,  climbing 
Roses,  the  Evergreens,  and  Fortune’s  Yellow, 
are  suitable  varieties.  Open  spaces  between 
beds  can  lie  filletl  with  w’ell-kept  turf,  and  the 
beds  should  have  a  low*,  rockery  edging,  hidden 
by  trailing  and  cushion-forming  plants.  JSuch 
an  e<lging,  when  the  plants  are  judiciouslv 
selected  and  mostly  evergreen,  looks  well  at  all 
seasons,  and  breaks,  with  its  soft  russets, 
greys,  and  greens,  the  harsh  contrast 
between  green  turf  and  flowers  of  red  shades 
in  the  toAs.  A  front  plot  planted  with 
deciduous  shrubs  is  a  grand  place  for  a 
spring  garden,  as  if  care  is  taken  to  lay  down 
a  good  bed  of  light  soil  and  leaf  mould  in  the 
first  instance,  ami  to  collect  and  rot  all  fallen 
leaves,  afterw’anls  top-dressing  the  ground  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year  with  the  profluct  of  the 
leaves  of  the  previous  autumn.  Wood  Lilies, 
Solomon’s  Seal,  various  terrestial  Orchids, 
Primulas,  Scillas,  Anemones,  Columbines,  Wood 
Violets,  and  some  Lilies  can  be  grown,  and  a 
whole  delightful  region  added  to  the  garden. 
An  informal  garden  can  always  have  little  per¬ 
fecting  touches  added  to  it  as  it  grow’s.  If  any 
part  looks  stiff  and  plain,  plant  a  Clematis,  or 
a  Tropjeolum,  or  an  Everlasting  Pea,  and  let  it 
trail  at  w’ill  over  the  shrubs,  or  over  some 
inconspicuous  support,  and  the  formality  is 
gone.  Beyond  mowing  Grass  and  weeding  walks 
and  beds,  such  a  front  plot  as  above  described 
requires  no  attention  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another,  and  will  always  have  some  fresh  beauty 
to  show  to  passers  by. 

Bedding  plants  can  be  used  to  add  to  the 
summer  gaiety,  but  there  must  be  no  rows, 
figures,  or  striping  ;  neatness  must  be  got  by 
contrasting  plant  with  plant,  not  by  pinching 
or  clipping.  All  beds  should  bo  level.  All 
puerilities,  such  as  mounds,  whether  of  earth, 
stones,  or  shells,  basket  beds,  stone  edgings, 
jardinettes,  vases,  and  flower-stands,  are  wholly 
out  of  place  in  the  garden  of  any  person  who 
makes  the  slightest  pretence  to  taste  and  educa¬ 
tional  training.  We  must  trust  for  decorative 
effects  wholly  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  retmire  no  such  accessories. 

For  the  emlicllishinent  of  front  plots  bedding 
is  wholly  unsuitable.  lu  seasons  such  as  we 
have  had  lately,  it  is  not  worth  looking  at  until 
after  Midsummer-day,  and  the  whole  l>eauty  of 
the  garden,  from  February  to  Midsummer,  and 
from  .September  to  Christmas,  is  sacrificed  for 
this  meretricious  display  of  a  few  weeks.  For 
spring  bedding,  when  carried  out  in  the  very 
best  style,  is  a  miserable  thing  compared  witn 
the  true  spring  garden  of  established  plants. 
All  but  its  Spring  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
llind  Forget-me-nots  are  mere  half-starved js^raps 
Ippplants,  compared  with  tjie^  gre^-pheeto  qf 
jiA^Dis,  Aubreitia,  Dai8ic3,*^-i^1yMtiniv  •ItoHv 


Creeping  Phlox,  Saxifrages,  .Scillas,  Prininjici, 
Corydalia,  Geutianolla,  and  Uepaticas;  aaltis 
flowery  tufts  of  Iris,  Anemones,  Ihmnnnilti, 
Pansies,  Pinks,  Polyanthus,  Primulas,  Anricnlu, 
and  Narcissi ;  and  big  bushes  of  ColumUaa,  1 
Pa?onie8,  Wallllow'crs,  Pyrethrums.uidOriealil 
Poppies,  not  to  mention  less  knoim  thiyi 
which  embellish  the  true  spring  garden. 

Good  taste  in  gardening  is  malung  snckrqwl 
progress  that  a  garden  decorated  with  Studid 
Roses  and  bedding  plants,  such  as  vr&atherale 
ten  years  ago,  may  now  be  said  td  be  slmodii 
infallible  a  sign  of  vulgarity  and  want  of  tuti 
os  scroll-work  furniture,  with  tufted  u4 
buttoned  upholstery,  or  a  carpet  orni£dt» 
rated  with  caricatures  of  Roses  as  big  a 
Cabbages,  mixed  w  ith  scroll-work  in  ochre  lal 
brown,  or  with  a  copy  of  Landseer’s  “  Dinity 
and  Impudence  ”  w'orked  in  wools.  Every^y 
w’ho  w’lshes  to  make  so  much  os  a  single  itty 
forw’ard  in  garden  decoration  must  fir^  toi: 
their  backs  on  all  bedding-out  arra^eiona, 
whether  with  hardy  plants  or  otheruise.  Asy*, 
one  who  can  tolerate  that  style  of  gardening kilj 
vet  to  take  a  first  lesson  in  what  constitutes 
beauty  of  flowers  and  plants.  In  the  fnsC 
courts  of  the  larger  class  of  villa  a  rkk 
stately  effect  should  be  aimed  at,  and  Ai. 
wav  to  get  that  is  to  avoid  dot  plants,  sdl. 
beJs,  geometry,  trimming,  and  clipping,  sd' 
any  repetition  of  plants  at  regular  iniemk. 
Plant  iu  masses  and  sheets  of  thedwarferp’ai!^. 
and  clumps  of  the  taller  ones.  Don’t  plwt  U 
single  Lily  bulb,  for  instance,  but  a 
together,  of  the  same  sort,  say  a  dozen  vis 
in  one  bed  and  a  dozen  Apricots  or  Tjgen  if 
another.  Don’t  plant  a  row  of 
mums,  but  a  clump  of,  say,  three  Aigle  d'flt 
together,  or  an  Elaine  and  a  Mrs.  ForsTtii  f(if| 
w’hite,  with  a  George  Glenny  for  yellox,  and  s' 
Christine  for  soft  peachy-lilac.  The  saw 
Delphiniums.  Plant  either  clumps  of  one  M 
or  clumps  of  contrasting  sorts— pale 
middle  blue,  and  deep  purple  blue  together; 
of  Phloxes,  plant  either  a  group  of  pale  pisW 
here,  a  group  of  salmons  there,  and  a  group  i 
scarlets,  crimsons,  or  whites  in  another  bed.  I 
a  group  of  w’ell-contrasted  colours  togeti* 
Let  Gentianellas,  Hcpaticas,  Arabia,  Alysiua 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Aubreitios,  Phloxes 
into  great  sheets,  and  plant  masses  of  D»i-^ 
.Scillas,  Tulip,  Anemones,  Pansies, 
Jonquils,  Primulas,  Gladioli,  and  half  iari 
anuuals.  With  anything  like  taste  in  I 
ment,  coupled  with  proper  attention  to 
habits  of  the  plants,  and  prepration  of  j 
in  the  first  instance,  a  good  effect  U  eertiii  | 
Bear  in  mind  alw’ays  that  wdien  you  fedw  , 
slightest  tendency  to  arrange  plants  in  ron 
repeat  the  same  thing  at  regular  intervik  : 
are  going  wrong,  and  had  better  give  np^ha. 
ing  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  take  a  menta 
until  you  feel  able  to  group  your  plants  prof^ny 


again. 


NOTES  ON  GROWING  LILIES  OF  THE 
VALLEY. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  beentanght» 
believe  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  gw' 
ing  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  the  opn  air  was  > 
plant  them  in  a  shady  place.  It  did  not  nalt^- 
whether  the  crowns  w'ere  to  be  taken  up 
forced,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  kH* 
flower  at  their  ow’n  time,  it  was  thouglit 
grow’ing  tliem  in  the  shade  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  fine  plump  cro** 
that  would  give  fine  spikes  of  flowers.  I  ^ 
willing  to  §rant  that,  in  some  soils  and", 
favourable  situations,  the  practice  may  be  4''^ 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  K 
applicable  to  all  cases.  .  . 

Having  to  deal  w’ith  this  Lily  where  rt'*, 
quiredin  rather  large  (quantities,  and  inast^*^ 
situation  unfavourable  to  an  early 
of  the  crowns  (a  most  essential  pint 
required  for  early  forcing),  I  find  that 
they  are  preparetl  for  forcing,  by  lieing  gn) 
in  a  shady  position,  the  result  is  not  by 
means  satisfactory.  There  is  not  only 
scarcity  of  flowers,  but  the  few  that  are 
duced  are  poor  and  weak,  a  result  attiibutn'' 
to  our  cold,  ungenial  soil  and  high  situntif' 
Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  some  years  ago 
decided  to  prepare  my  stock  for  forcing  o) 
Iplai^tiag  them  in  the  full  sun,  and  the  r^ 

I  ^m  glfvd,  eayi  is  eminently  8atisf«w't‘^0 
^Fha  ptoji'ai^kRon  iof  the  soil  has  been  in  n*’ 
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usual,  for  we  always  make  it  fairly  rich 
the  application  of  w'ell-rotted  manure.  In 
Jer  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  plants,  we  have  to 
ike  a  fresh  plantation  every  year ;  and  as  it 
kes  three  years  to  secure  fine,  strong  crowns, 
me  amount  of  forethought  is  necessary  to  pre- 
nt  a  bre^  in  the  supply.  We  select  a  position 
r  our  Lilies  in  the  narrow  liorders  of  the 
tchen  garden,  which  lies  well  to  the  sun. 
nerally  we  make  new  plantations  in  April, 
St  as  the  young  growth  is  peeping  through  the 
il ;  but  wo  are  not  very  particular  in  this 
%tter.  If  W’ork  presses,  we  plant  as  soon 
teiwanls  as  may  be  convenient,  and  I  should 
»t  hesiute  to  plant  in  June.  If  w’ell  watered 
ter  planting,  and  the  border  is  kept  shaded 
r  a  week,  the  plants  toon  take  hold  of  the  new 
-il,  and  are  but  very  little  the  worse  for  the 
lange. 

Kespectii^  the  advantages  of  growing  Lilies  of 
le  \  alley  in  a  sunny  |x>8ition  when  required 
r  forcing,  little  or  no  argument  is  necessary, 
itween  those  grown  in  the  shade  of  a  wall  or 
building  and  those  grown  fully  exposed  there 
at  least  ten  days’  difference  in  the  starting 
to  growth  in  spring— that  is  to  say,  those 
ints  which  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  are 
a  iia>-s  earlier  than  those  grown  in  the  shade  ; 
d  if  th^  b  that  much  diflference  in  the  early 
owth,  it  seems  clear  that  there  must  be  a 
rresponding  forwardness  extending  through 
e summer,  viz.,  those  grown  fully  exposed  are 
rlier  in  coming  into  flower  than  those  in 
ule.  There  must,  too,  be  an  earlier  matura- 
>n  of  the  growth,  so  that  from  the  first  stage 
the  last  there  is  a  decided  gain.  Experience 
oves  this  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  foliage  of 
ose  grown  in  the  open  garden  dies  away 
lly  thrw  w'eeks  earlier  in  autumn  than 
U  of  plants  cultivated  quite  in  the  shade ; 
(1  no  one  experienced  in  early  forcing  need 
told  that  the  earlier  any  plant  goes  to  rest  in 
e  autumn,  the  better  condition  it  will  be  in 
r  for^  It  not  only  responds  more  readily 
aitincial  heat,  but  the  flowers  or  fruits  will 
taer,  owing  to  their  having  had  a  longer 
sting  time.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  w'e 
rc8  our  Lilies  in  boxes  28  inches  long,  6  inches 
^p,  and  9  inches  wide.  To  fill  these  boxes 
5#ely  with  crowms,  we  grow  them  thickly  on 
e  ground ;  therefore  we  simply  drain  the  boxes, 
put  2  inches  of  soil  in  the  bottom  ;  then  we 
kke  them  to  the  bed,  and  with  an  edging- 
the  crowns  in  masses  exactly  the 
oithebox,  in  which  they  are  placed  without 
uturbonce.  A  little  fine  soil  shaken  over  the 
Qrtace  makes  all  neat  and  tidy.  A  thick  layer 
green  Moss  is  then  laid  on  the  surface,  with 
view  to  start  the  crowns  in  darkness,  and  then 
e  boxes  are  taken  to  a  cold  pit  for  a  week  or 
placed  in  heat.  On  the 
( it  may  be  truly  said  that 
timp .  V  ^  planted  at  any 

in.  )  ♦  ^9’‘««tionably  the  earliest  results 
spring  nlanting.  When, 
rpmnriJ’  possible,  they  may  be 

i  nnl^  perfect  safety  at  any  other  time, 
observed,  and  the 
allowed  to  remain 
to  the  air  for  too  great  a  length  of  time. 

_  _  J.  S. 

„®?**,_Orohlfl.— To  the  three  Orchia 
“A.  B.  T.,”  in  Gardknino,  May 
which  ^4ed  a  fourth,  viz.,  0.  latifolia, 
damp  meadows,  and  is 
low  a  rose  colour,  and,  moreover,  is  in 
|jpfn!In*^  before  0.  mascula  is  over,  and 
may  come  in.  I  think  this 

0  Tn  •  .  *^*coloured  Orchis  in  question. 

Tiea/f  “  mario  ”  in  Gardening)  is  a 

:he  always  be  known  by 

Wot  ^  sepals  or  wings  of  the 

0.  ma^  1  '  colour,  os  also  docs  the 

ID  tuT  1  purple  to  almost  white, 

t*VOT  ,  gees  for  nothing,  but  O.  morio 
this  tn  ^  *^tted  leaves.  I  saw  in  Cornwall 
^th  n  bundreds  of  plants  of  O.  mascula 
leaves,  so  your  correspondent’s 
Th#  fAii  ^  ^  Suffolk  are  not  true  everj'whcre. 
ifn  simple  characters  will  enable  a 

"®^&uiah  these  four :  O.  mascula, 
*tal«  ®gg-8haped,  spike  long  and  loose, 
t  green-vein^ ;  0.  morio,  spike  short, 
green- veined  ;  O.  macula ta, 
P^buate,  divided  into  four  or  five 


GAILLARDIAS. 

Last  year  M.  Tx)renz,  of  P>furt,  sent  us  specimens 
of  his  new  double  Gaillardia  Lorenziana,  and  now 
we  have  another  much  in  the  same  way,  introduced 
by  MM.  Vilmorin-Aiidrieux  &  Co.,  Paris.  This 
is  named  Aurora  Borealis,  and,  like  Lorenziana, 
is  a  variety  of  the  very  variable  G.  picta,  a  half 
hardy  annual.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  woodcut,  the  new  Aurora  Borealis  bos 


Gaillardia  picta  var.  Aurora  Borealis,  showing 
habit  of  growth.  Detached  flower  about  one- 
third  natural  size. 

its  flower  heads  semi-double,  whereas  M. 
Lorenz’s  variety  has  blooms  quite  double.  Both 
have  bright  yellow  and  red  in  the  flowers, 
colours  that  make  them  so  attractive  as  border 
plants.  They  are,  moreover,  very  useful  in  a 
cut  state,  as  the  blooms  last  long  in  water.  It 
is  rather  too  late  to  sow  seeds  now,  but  if  sown 
in  September,  and  the  seedlings  are  kept  over 
the  wmter  in  frames  and  planted  out  about  the 


Flowers  of  Gaillardia  picta  Lorenziana. 

latter  end  of  next  April  in  the  shape  of  vigorous 
young  plants,  they  would  make  a  fine  display  the 
following  summer.  They  are  also  amenable  to 
pot  culture,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  induce  them 
to  form  dwarf  sturdy  plants  they  would  be 
valuable  for  consex^’atory  decoration  in  spring 
and  summer.  For  this  purpose  the  seedlings 
raised  in  autumn  should  be  gro^Ti  on  and 
repeatedly  shifted  into  larger  pots  till  spring. 


NOTES  ON  HOLLYHOCK  CULTURE. 
Choice  varieties  of  Hollyhock  are  usually  grown 
in  pots  during  ^vnnter  ;  they  are  propagated  in 
and  th  J  young  plants  raised  in  that  w^ 
I  ®  glass  until  large  enough 

luurca  t|r^c  o]^n  air,  after  which  they  are 


I  planted  where  it  is  intended  they  are  to  flower. 
I  Our  plants  have  been  out  for  some  weeks ;  at 
first  cold  nights  sadly  checked  their  growth, 
hut  since  the  weather  has  taken  a  favourable 
turn  they  are  making  good  gro\i'th.  Holly¬ 
hocks,  being  gross  feeders,  like  a  rich  soil,  and 
their  full  beauty  cannot  be  ensured  unless  the 
ground  has  been  deeply  trenched  and  plenty  of 
manure  worked  into  it.  When  well  grown  thiey 
rank  amongst  the  most  stately  of  autumn- 
flowering  plants,  and  certainly  no  good  garden 
ought  to  DC  without  them  ;  but  what  is  the 
fact?  I  have  visited  many  good  gardens  and 
large  gardens — gardens  in  which  there  was  no 
lack  of  means  to  purchase  all  the  plants  that 
might  be  tliought  necessary  for  every  purpose, 
but  there  were  no  Hollyhocks.  Fashion  seems 
to  have  selected  Sunflowers  for  the  place  once 
occupied  by  Hollyhocks.  Sunflowers  that  used 
to  nod  their  heavy  heads  in  cottage  gardens  are 
now  sought  after  by  people  of  high  degree. 
Owing  to  the  neglect  into  which  Hollyhocks 
have  thus  fallen,  there  is  now  some  ditficulty 
in  obtaining  them,  and  when  one  docs  obtain 
them  the  chances  are  that  we  get 

Diseased  plants. — Ours  were  supposed  to  be 
free  from  disease,  but  it  could  be  seen  in  a  viru¬ 
lent  fonn  on  them  even  in  midwinter.  It  was 
useless  to  throw  the  plants  away,  for  I  did  not 
know  where  to  look  for  healthy  ones.  The  plan  I 
ailopted,  however,  seems  to  have  been  so  far 
successful,  as  now,  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely,  they  do  not  show  any  trace  of  fungus. 
Every  leaf  that  had  any  upon  it  was  pinched 
oflf  and  burned,  and  the  plants  were  dipped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  soapy  water,  into  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur  was 
mixed.  I  carefully  watched  them  every  day  for 
manyl weeks  ;  during  that  timethe  disease  did  not 
reappear  on  them,  but  the  instant  a  fungus  spot 
was  apparent  on  any  of  the  leaves  they  were 
picked  oflf  and  destroyed.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  plants  were  almost  defoliated.  At  intervals 
the  remaining  leaves  were  soaked  in  the  soap 
and  sulphur  mixture.  We  shall  be  careful  in 
future  in  introducing  any  fresh  plants  into  our 
collection,  and  if  the  disease  is  fortunately 
stamped  out,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  it  again,  os  there  are  no  Hollyhocks,  clean 
or  unclean,  anywhere  near  us.  While  the  air 
remains  cool  there  is  not  much  danger  from 

Red  spider,  but  when  hot,  dry  weather  sets 
in  this  pest  is  likely  to  get  troublesome,  and 
unless  it  is  destroyed  the  leaves  assume  a 
brownish,  rusty  colour,  which  will  prevent  the 
development  oi  well-formed  flowers.  This  pest 
is  destroyed  by  soapy  and  sulphur  water,  or  it 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  frequent  syringings 
with  clean  rain  water.  Mulching  the  ground 
round  the  plants  is  also  beneficial.  Bee  that 
the  flower-stems  are  tied  to  the  sticks  as  they 
increase  in  ^wth,  which  will  prevent  them 
from  being  mjured  by  high  winds.  This  is  a 
good  time  to 

Sow  seeds  of  Hollyhocks.  They  may  either 
be  sown  on  a  piece  of  fine  soil  ont-of-doors  or  in 
pots  and  boxes  in  a  frame.  In  the  latter  case 
the  young  plants  ought  to  be  pricked  out  as  soon 
as  the  first  rough  leaf  is  formed.  They  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  open  ground  during  summer 
and  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower  in 
September  ;  by  planting  them  at  that  time  the 
plants  become  established  before  winter,  and 
unless  the  latter  is  an  exceptionally  bod  one 
they  seldom  sustain  injury ;  indeed,  few  are 
killed  by  either  frost  or  wet. — J. 


Narrow  borders  of  hardy  flowers.— 
He  was  a  wise  man  who  said  to  a  good  gardener 
in  the  palmy  days  of  bedding  out,  “  With  all 
your  skill  you  have  produced  nothing  to  equal 
an  old  English  cottage  or  farmhouse  garden.” 
With  the  wooiis  full  of  Orchids,  Primroses, 
Anemones,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  gartlen 
must  have  something  better  in  it  than  spring 
bedding  plants  to  justify  its  being  under  the 
care  of  a  man  instead  of  being  left  to  the  embel¬ 
lishments  of  natuie.  A  cottage  garden  border 
here  is  now  in  rare  beauty,  and  has  had  some¬ 
thing  in  flower  in  it  since  last  November.  First 
came  purple  Pansies,  red  Poppy  Anemones, 
and  a  few  blooms  of  rose,  and  deep  crimson 
Primroses.  These  lasted  in  bloom  until  the 
middle(^f  aird  the  Anemones  are  but  just 

oveTj^  jShpw  of-^any  colours, 

mwtowy  ^IWTo8kLlwtth^h^^  imain  bloom  of 
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these  came  Wallflowers,  from  pure  soft  yellow 
to  deep  crimson,  Polyanthuses,  Oxlips,  ami 
more  Pansies,  blue,  yellow,  white,  and  purnle, 
wliich  are  now  in  full  beauty,  white  Arabis, 
golden  stock-floweretl  Wallflowers,  and^  single 
and  double  Stocks.  Presides  the  J’ansiM  and 
Stocks,  there  are  now  in  flower  masses  of  Forget- 
me-nots,  and  many  clumps  of  florists’  Tulips, 
fiery  scarlet,  deep  crimson,  pale  rose,  rose- 
striped  fiery  magenta,  white  and  rose,  white 
and  purple,  yellow  and  red,  yellour  and 
brown,  and  mahogany  shaded  wdth  purple. 
To  follow  these  arc  Sweet  Williams,  Colum¬ 
bines,  white  and  Turk’s-cap  Lilies,  cluster 
Blush  Roses,  China  Rosea,  Hybrid  i^rpetual 
Roses,  white  and  red  Pinks,  Anemone  japonica, 
a  well-grown  stock  of  Dahlias,  and  a  few 
Chrj’santhemums.  In  the  autumn  the 
Anemones  will  again  take  up  the  ^  tale. 
Adding  to  the  soring  display  arc  Kerry  a 
japonica  and  Cydonia  japonica  trained  on 
walls.  This  border  is  round  two  sides  of 
stjuare  of  30  feet  filled  with  vegetables,  and  is 
but  3  feet  wide.  Another  tiny  bonier  is  gay 
with  two  great  clumps  of  Tulips  of  shaded 
yellow,  orange,  salmon,  and  crimson,  each 
clump  having  about  thirty  blooms  on  it.  These 
are  seen  against  the  glossy  foliage  and  expand¬ 
ing  flowers  of  a  big  clump  of  dark  crimson 
Pajonics,  and  rise  from  among  a  spray  of  masses 
of  Forget-me-nots  mixed  with  a  few  tall  spikes 
of  Sciila  campanulata  and  the  massive  clumps 
of  Oxlip  leaves.  The  Iwrder  is  edged  with 
double  Daisies,  pale  pink  with  a  deep  rose 
centre,  with  a  few  crimsons  amongst  them. 
Another  bonier  has  Stocks,  Rockets,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Tulips,  Marigolds,  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Daisies,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Columbines — the 
tall  flowers  in  sunshine  telling  against  a  north 
wall  covered  with  Periwinkle  in  full  bloom.  The 
Pansies,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  and  Tulips  in  these 
Iwrders  are  poor  things  from  a  florist’s  point 
of  view,  having  Iwen  allowed  to  cross  and 
come  up  from  seed  as  they  liked  for  many  years ; 
but  just  through  that  the  colours  are  in  such 
various  and  nearly  related  shades  that  a  rich 
harmony  results,  there  being  twenty  different 
contrasts,  all  blending  together,  where  a 
bedding  man  would  plant  three  or  four.  Now', 
dwellers  on  the  London  clay,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  great  metropolis,  north  or  south,  give  car 
and  never  afterwards  despair.  There  is  a 
cottage  garden  in  this  district,  on  pure  London 
clay  of  the  very  stitfest  type,  whose  proprietor 
and  cultivator  is  a  w’oman  past  middle  age,  and 
which  1  shall  describe  for  your  benefit.  The 
flower  garden  consists  mainly  of  three  small 
oblongs,  about  fl  feet  by  12,  separated  by  turf 
paths  and  a  bed  running  the  whole  length  of 
these  three  across  their  ends.  In  these  small 
beds  there  are  growing  Pansies  of  many  colours 
and  large  blooms.  Polyanthuses,  Crimson  Thrift, 
Anemones,  Double  Poet’s  Narcissus,  just  over. 
Tulips,  Columbines,  double  and  single  in  plenty, 
Brompton  Stocks,  very  large,  double,  and  in  the 
very  extreme  of  robust  health.  Double  Meadow 
Saxifrage,  Marigolds,  Red  Valerian,  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  Lilies  of  several  kinds,  not  yet  in 
bloom.  Phloxes,  and,  to  help  the  autunm  show, 
the  good  dame  w'as  busy  planting  out  French 
Marigolds  and  Zinnia  elegans.  The  notable 
thing  in  .this  garden  is  the  number  of  plants 
grow'ing  in  so  smalla  space — the  beils  are  literally 
crammed  —  the  robust  health  of  everything 
evidenced  by  sturdy  growth,  strong  leafage,  and 
large  flow'ers  ;  ana  last,  the  intense  colour  of 
the  flowers.  The  Valerian  was  intense  scarlet, 
like  scarlet  Lychnis ;  the  crimson  Stocks  like 
crimson  fire;  the  Pansies  rich  and  velvety, 
the  Wallflowers  intense  in  colour,  some  almost 
black ;  while  the  w'hite  flowers,  and  many- 
coloured  Columbines,  kept  the  effect  from  being 
gaudy.  “  There,  I  could  not  live  without  my 
flowers  I”  was  the  old  lady’s  remark,  and  that, 
with  study  of  the  wants  and  ways  of  the  plants, 
thorough  cultivation,  and  plentiful  supj^ies  of 
manure,  solid  and  liquid,  is  the  whole  secret  of 
success.  Once  let  the  owners  of  small  gardens 
give  up  admiration  for  excessive  trimness  and 
mechanical  neatness,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the 
true  beauty  which  lies  in  the  free  and  natural 
growth  of  flowering  plants,  and  their  gardens 
instead  of  lieing  caricatures  by  the  side  of  those 
of  country  cottages,  where  the  plants  are  merely 
tended  with  loving  care,  and  where  nearly  all 
the  newer  beauties  of  the  flojal  world  are  ii 
known,  will  li^come  a  qevej^eim^A 


every  day  brm^iii^ frll 


the  first  breath  of  spring,  until  winter  again 
lays  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  icy  grip. — J.  D. 

Hardy  PrimroseB  and  Primulas. — Few 
plants  are  easier  to  manage  than  many  of  these 
if  their  few  simple  reciuirements  are  attended 
to.  If  projierly  cultivated  they  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  attention,  and  give  a  large  return  in  the 
way  of  l>eautiful  flowers.  They  stand  smoke 
better  than  many  plants  of  more’ robust  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  where  they  fail  it  is  more  often 
through  improper  cultivation  than  anything. 
The  common  Primrose  is  a  gootl  representative 
of  a  large  class  of  the  family,  and  a  proper 
understanding  of  its  growth  and  requirements 
w'ill  teach  how  to  cultivate  most  of  them.  It  is 
alwolutely  indiflereut  as  to  soil.  Ow'ing  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  configuration  of  this  district  it  is  possible 
to  pass  in  a  four  miles’  walk  from  chalk -down 
to  chalk -down,  across  a  double  outcrop  of  the 
London  clay  and  the  gravel  and  sand  beneath  it, 
and  over  an  intcr^'ening  patch  of  Bagshot  sands 
and  peat.  In  all  these  soils  the  Primroses  grow' 
alike.  The  reason  is  that  Primroses  do  not 
depend  on  the  soil  except  for  moisture,  but  on 
the  overlying  layer  of  rotten  leaves,  leaf  mould, 
and  decaying  vegetation.  The  round  of  grow  th 
of  the  Primrose  is  simple  and  easily  understoo<l. 
A  few*  leaves  are  pi’oduccd  in  the  autumn,  and 
then  flowering  begins.  The  winter  only 
checks  this,  and  the  first  burst  of  flow'crs 
comes  as  early  os  the  weather  wall  pcnniti 
accompanied  and  followctl  by  the  grow'th 
of  fresh  leaves.  While  the  last  of  these  are 
l>eing  protluced  other  and  taller  vegetation 
springs  up,  the  trees  and  hedges  put  on  their 
leaves,  and  the  Primroses  are  kept  cool,  8hade<l, 
and  rather  dry  during  the  whole  summer.  In 
the  autumn  their  leaves  have  in  great  part 
withered,  and  fresh  strong  roots  push  from  the 
crown  w’hcrc  the  old  leaves  have  fallen  off. 
When  the  summer  vegetation  falls  dow’n,  and 
the  trees  drop  their  leaves,  the  Primroses  see  the 
light  and  sunshine  again,  and  their  fresh  roots 
push  strongly  into  the  fresh  layer  of  rotting 
vegetation.  Flow’cr  buds  have  Wen  growing 
all  through  the  summer,  and  these  immediately 
begin  to  push.  To  grow  Primroses  well  W'e 
must  arrange  similar  conditions  for  them  in  our 
gardens.  The  subsoil  matters  little,  provided 
there  is  no  stagnant  moisture  in  it,  but  the  plants 
should  have  9  inches  of  easily-penetratea  stufl 
rich  in  tiecayod  vegetation  and  its  products  to 
root  in,  they  must  nave  light  and -air  and  a 
peep  of  sunshine  in  the  cool  half  of  the  year — 
coolness,  shade,  and  shelter  from  excessive 
moisture  in  summer.  A  top-dressing  of  half- 
an-inch  of  leaf-mould  in  spring,  and  an  inch  or 
more  of  the  same  in  the  autumn,  is  all  the  food 
they  require.  Shelter  from  the  summer  sun 
they  must  have,  so  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  a  plantation  of  deciduous 
tree.s  ;  or,  if  that  is  not  available,  a  screen 
of  some  kind  should  be  devised  for  them, 
such  as  bushes  of  annual  climWrs  trained 
up  stakes  and  polos  or  over  a  low 
fence  or  a  hedge  or  plantation  of  bush 
Roses.  Primroses  are  dormant  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  can  then  be  divided  and 
transplanted  with  impunity,  provided  the 
weather  has  been  dry  for  some  time  previously. 
Unless  sheltered  from  rain,  a  little  wet,  cloudy 
weather  sets  them  pushing  fresh  roots,  w’hcn  it 
is  best  not  to  move  them.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  keep  Primroses  growing  all  the  summer  by 
watering  them,  inst^vd  of  allow  ing  the  leaves 
to  wither  and  the  plants  to  become  dormant. 
The  crown  of  a  Primrose  is  like  the  summer 
shoots  of  Roses  and  fruit  trees,  and  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  ripened  to  flow’er  at  its  best. 
The  cultivated  varieties  of  the  common  Prim¬ 
rose  con  easily  be  kept  up  by  division  with  the 
above  cultivation,  and  the  old  plants  do  not  become 
decrepit  as  they  do  in  ordinary  borders.  Poly¬ 
anthuses  have  the  same  nature  as  the  Cowslip 
and  Oxlip,  and  are  not  so  dependent  upon  leat- 
mould  ;  but  they  like  a  soil  rich  in  vegetable 
matter — such  as  that  from  rotted  turf,  cut  from 
an  old  pasture.  Similar  treatment  suits  the 
Auricula  as  a  border  flower  ;  it  requires  a  good 
top-dressing  every  year.  Primula  Siebolali  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  of  the  Primula  family  to 
grow,  and  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  later  than  the 
common  Primrose,  and  should  be  shade<l  in 
summer  by  annuals.  Primula  rosea  and  Primula 
denticulata  and  capitata  do  w’ell  w'ith  the  same 
treatment  os  the  common  Primrose.  Other 
Yl^ind.s  are  more  difficult  to  manage  ;  but 
be  mastered  in  light  soil  0^^:^^ 


tion  to  their  varying  requiremesti  n  til 
moisture  and  sluule,  and  feeding  them  well 
leaf-mould  or  peat. — J.  D. 

Wctllflowers  all  the  year  rouni-j[ 
have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  WalldovA 
as  they  are  simply  wee^  on  the  soil,  tbey 
so  freely  ;  but  os  I  have  them  flowering  ill  th 
year  round,  whereas  in  some  places  where 
would  naturally  do  as  well  if  treated  as  1  tml 
mine,  they  grow'  into  mere  sticks  with  muerdii 
blooms,  I  will  give  a  few  hints.  I  ne\’er  aii| 
to  sow — they  sow*  themselves.  I  let  themikli 
till  a  few  inches  high,  then  plant  out  at  m 
season  in  good  soil,  giving  plenty  of  ro^ 
cutting  short  both  root  and  top.  Between  ti«| 
young  sticks  I  have  other  flowers  for  iliot 
The  Wallflowers  will  make  their  way  aid  Ii 
pretty  foliage  for  other  plants,  which  w^  grds 
ally  l>e  removed,  and  they  wrill  in  aho^ 
months  be  good  flowrering  plants.  When  oqU 
into  flower,  leading  flower  shoots  ahmldfl 
gathered  at  once  to  oloom  in  water,  and  all  M 
side-blooms  will  be  increased.  If  head  hlom^ 
allowed  to  seed,  the  plant  will  nm  awaTtDij^ 
thing.  When  this  principal  flowering  8  <■! 
over,  if  I  want  the  lied  I  take  up  the  nM 
cut  them  back  almost  to  the  stem,  and  |il 
them  in  some  shrubbery  border,  whcnlh 
remain  till  they  die,  inking  beautiful  lai 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  keepinc  m, 
seedlings,  as  I  allow  them  to  seed.  If,  Wui 
1  wish  these  plants  to  flow'cr  again  in  d 
autumn,  and  show  well,  I  either  leave  i 
where  they  are,  cutting  back  sharply  (4 
cutting  out  the  W’hole  head  of  stEm),  I 
nipping  back  through  the  summer  to  keep  I 
bushes  round,  or  I  lift  them  to  a  store  IH I 
give  plenty  of  air  and  water  till  establkli 
Rxjot-pruning  is  useful  with  Wallflowta 
round- rooted  plant  will  be  a  rounder-be^ 
plant  than  a  tap-rooted  one,  and  the 
with  Wallflowers  is  to  have  round,  psM 
shrubby  plants  w’ell  covered  with  floveri  % 
sharp  pruning  1  have  still  beautiful  busbeiH 
have  been  in  the  same  place  at  least  fonrerfl 
years,  and  there  is  no  season  when  I  hare  MB 
Last  autumn  I  ma<le  a  new  bonier,  for  vldf 
wanted  500  Wallflowers.  I  easily  coh 
them  from  self-sown  seedlings  under  nyi 
bushes.  Fierce  winds  are  the  only  tbingiH 
really  interfere  with  them.  They  will  iM 
any  drought,  any  heat,  any  rain ;  and  ftj 
marvellous  how  rarely  one  sees  there 
proper  use  of,  supplying  as  they  do  dchJ^ 
flowers  all  the  year  round,  and  a  lovely 
bloom  in  the  depth  of  winter. — G.  P.  OBi*' 
Solomon’s  Seal  and  common  Bnktj 
Fem. — I  never  saw  ^^oIomon’8  Seal  rifl  li 
more  at-home  look  than  growing  in 
colonics  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Bracken.  The  Solomon’s  Seal  is  in 
the  Bracken  has  pushed  up  around,  andtat*?^ 
it  the  clear,  bright  OTeen  fronds  onh  p 
developing,  and,  therefore,  whilst  in  a 
sheltering  do  not  in  any  way  hide  from 
graceful  growrth  and  pretty  flowen  ofJ» 
Solomon’s  Seal.  This  is  one  of  the 
pleasing  oombinations  I  ever  saw,  the 
these  two  plants  being  a  most  happy  one  m 
just  what  one  might  imagine  would  ^ 
naturally.  I  have  seen  Lily  of  the  Valley 
Bracken  grow'ing  together,  and  this  U  a  pl^ 
combination,  but  the  Solomon’s  Seal  is  a  ^ 
os  it  is  of  bolder  and  more  graceful  g 
I  advise  your  readers  to  try  this  combins»^ 
some  quiet  shady  comer  where  the B^kea" 
not  be  likely  to  encroach  on  other  thinga-d* 

Rosemary-loaved  Sun  Rose  (Hell* 

themum  roemarinifolium).— This 
little  shrub  is  quite  different  from  th«  iw  • 
the  cultivated  Sun  Rosea.  It  is 
prostrate  growth,  and  its  foliage,  as 
name  implies,  bears  a  strong  resemblaw*®^ 
of  the  Rosemary.  Every  twig  is  crowded  ^ 
narrow  foliage,  and  this  at  this  season  is 
mixed  with  numerous  white  blossoms  u 
as  a  sixpenny ^iece.  A  good-sued  pM 
covered  with  flowers  has  a  pretty  ^ 
ticularly  if  in  a  prominent  position  on  tbt  rod 
garden — its  proper  place. 


Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry 

found  the  folIowinK  nucceiwful  in  preventinjj 
caterpillars  on  Gooesbenry  trees At  the  nw  of  ^ 
or  the  beginning  of  March  well  strew  the 
[t^hushos  with  air-slaked  lime  and  fork  it  la.  •  ^ . 

I  tried  the  above  for  seven  years  and  never  kocr  « 

i4MNe<rS"5^- 
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THE  OOMINQ  WEEK'S  WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Oire  weak  manure  water  to  gross- feeding 
ints,  and  from  specimens  planted  out  in 
rdcrs  remove  all  supcriluous  shoots  and 
ckers.  Fuchsias  trained  to  rafters  require 
inning,  and  Clematises  tying  to  trellises.  Do 
t  allow  deciduous  climbers  to  intertwine  with 
crgreen  ones.  Keep  up  a  succession  of 
ylrangcas,  zonal,  show,  and  sweet-scented 
;largoniums,  Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  Lolxilias, 
Ivias,  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Schizanthuses, 
d  similaw  plants,  and  transfer  to  frames  or 
e  greenhouse  such  plants  as  have  done  llower- 

llcathsand  some  early- flowering  hard-wooded 
ants  may  now  bo  set  out-of-doors  on  a  bed  of 
hcs.  old  plants  of  Agapanthus  umbcllatus 
oold  have  plenty  of  water  and  a  sunny  posi- 
)n.  Cat  in  hard-woodwl  Veronicas  that  have 
•ne  blooming,  so  as  to  encourage  fresh  growth, 
ants  of  K^osanthes  should  now  have  some 
drtacce  in  the  way  of  stimulants,  as  should 
«  Liliums  that  have  formetl  their  flower  buds, 
d  some  other  soft-wooded  plants.  Erythrinos 
pots  should  be  grown  in  a  cool  and  light 
use  near  the  glass  ;  they  require  plenty  of 
vter,  and  their  main  branches  should  have 
pports  of  some  kind  to  keep  them  in  proper 
ritkia. 

Souvirdias  that  were  cut  back  after  flow'ering 
>ald  now  be  making  good  wood  ;  they  must, 
?rfc(ore,  be  kept  moist  and  warm  for  some 
le  yet.  Persian  Cyclamens  should  be  kept 
cool  and  sha<ly  frames,  or  against  north 
Ub  ;  they  should  receive  a  little  w'ater  during 
»  summer  montlis  ;  C.  Coum  and  similar 
ids  should  be  kept  mo<lerately  dry,  but  not 
much  so.  Azaleas  that  have  done  blooming, 

I  which  have  had  their  8eed-]X)d8  picked 
,  should  bo  repotted,  if  necessary,  and  put 
o  &  warm  pit,  where  heat,  moisture,  and 
ide  can  be  given  them.  Camellias  also  make 
9d  ‘Towth  under  similar  conditions,  os  do 
o  Oranges  of  various  kinds.  Pinching  in 
?u]d  be  practiced  freely  until  the  plants  have 
ained  the  form  it  is  desired  tney  should 
nme. 

^rcnsiAS,  &c. — Some  cuttings  should  now 
put  in  to  keep  on  growing  slowly  through 
8  w'mter ;  these  wdll  give  much  more  satisfac- 
m  than  old  plants,  which,  os  generally 
Miaged,  are  thm  and  scraggy,  showing  too 
och  of  the  old  wood  ;  whereas  a  w'ell-grown 
ttchsia  should  be  profusely  furnished  with 
shoots  covered  with  flowers  and  healthy 
liuL^.  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  Zonal  Pelar- 
•niums  that  are  intended  to  flower  through 
le  autumn  should  receive  all  requisite  atten- 
on,  and  be  kept  in  a  blooming  condition  so 
rtig  as  there  is  suflicient  atmospheric  heat  and 
ght,  as  from  this  time  forw’ard  there  oro  com- 
aratively  few  greenhouse  plants  to  maintain  a 
isplay. 

CHRm.VTHE.vrMS. — The  time  of  putting  these 
l&nts  into  the  pots  they  will  bloom  in  will,  as 
matter  of  coarse,  be  regulated  at  the  time  at 
kich  they  were  struck.  Such  as  are  grown 
om  cuttings  put  in  about  the  close  of  the 
»r,  and  which  will  produce  a  greater  pro- 
«ion  of  fully-developed  flowers  than  the  later 
truck  ones,  will,  as  already  advised,  be  ere  this 
Q  their  blooming  pots,  ami  all  the  later  propa- 
ated  ones  should  at  once  have  their  last  shift ; 
or  if  kept  conflned  in  little  pots  too  long  the 
ertain  consequence  is  the  loss  of  the  lower 
sod  a  hardened  condition  of  the  shoots, 
'oth  of  w-hich  it  is  not  possible  afterwards  to 
^  to  rights.  Leaf -mould  as  a  mixture  with 
^  *oiJ  is  sometimes  recommended  for  Chrysan- 
hemuma,  but  W'hen  this  is  employed  the  plants 
are  a  greater  disposition  to  make  shoot  growth 
^  to  flower  freely.  Good  turfy  loam,  with  a 
addition  of  sifted  rotten  manure  and 
^cient  sand,  will  grow  them  well,  potting 
As  soon  as  they  have  got  fairly  hold  of 
toil  stop  the  shoots  as  far  as  necessary,  but 
^  more,  as  this  pinching  is  frequently  carrieil 
for  and  reeortea  to  too  late,  in  which 
it  interferes  with  the  blooming. 

^  AXD  ni.\ME.s. — Where  pot  plants  arc 
in  pita  they  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
or  they  are  apt  to  become  drawn.  Plants 
•*achrt  met  urea  arc  more  liahletoget  ncglccte(' 
tof^^ards  water  than  in  house^wlmjr^  they 
to  Qore  readily  examined.  Uimdt'stlclh  liirc 


stances,  too,  insects  are  more  likely  to  escape  | 
observation  than  in  more  open  quarters,  and 
therefore  must  be  looked  after  more  closely. 
In  addition  to  supplying  pot  plants  with 
suflicient  water  at  the  roots,  it  is  also  requisite, 
while  active  growth  is  progressing,  to  keep  the 
floors  of  the  pits  or  frames  on  which  they  stand 
well  and  regularly  moistened,  for  if  this  be  not 
attended  to,  the  atmosphere  during  hot,  sunny 
weather  becomes  so  dry  tliat  healthy  growth  is 
out  of  the  question. 

Flower  Garden. 

By  this  time  the  planting  of  the  beds  will 
have  been  accomplished,  and  the  next  impor¬ 
tant  operation,  that  of  pegging  down  such 
straggling  growers  as  Heliotropes,  Petunias, 
and  Dry-l^ved  Geraniums,  will  follow.  Look 
well  to  all  tall-growing  sub-tropicals,  and  see 
that  they  arc  well  staked  before  they  receive 
injury  from  wind  or  wet ;  indeed,  the  safest 
and  most  expeditious  way  is  to  arrange  the 
stakes  and  plant  to  them.  Give  copious  sup- 

Elies  of  water  immediately  after  planting. 

[ulch  and  use  some  dwarf -creeping  plants  for 
covering  the  ground.  Next  to  well-arranged 
beds  may  be  pkeed  well-kept  turf,  walks,  and 
edgings,  and  if  the  first  shows  signs  of  suffering 
from  drought  that  portion  at  least  which  forms 
the  “setting”  for  the  flower  beds  should  be  well 
flooded  to  keep  the  Grass  in  a  growing  state. 
Box  edgings  may  be  clipped  at  any  time,  but 
showery  weather  answers  best. 

Herbaceous  plants. — These  being  now  in 
great  beauty,  a  little  extra  care  should  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  them.  Lift  such  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Crocuses  os  interfere  with  them,  and  spread 
them  out  to  dry  without  removing  any  of  the 
leaves.  Cut  over  the  decaying  stems  of  Snake’s- 
hcads  (Fritillaria)  and  similar  early -flowering 
plants.  To  plants  that  require  support  apply 
strong  stakes,  but  Campanulas,  Jjarkspurs, 
Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Pyrethnims,  and 
some  others  of  a  similar  character  look  best 
when  unsupported  in  that  way.  Phloxes  like 
plenty  of  nourishment,  consequently  a  little 
manure  water  should  now  and  then  he  given 
them.  Everlasting  Peas  wintered  in  pots  may 
How  be  planted  out.  Viola  comuta  and  other 
bedding  Pansies  should  be  kept  well  furnished 
with  young  shoots  by  occasionally  cutting  out 
the  old  ones,  and  the  beauty  of  both  English 
and  fancy  sorts  will  he  greatly  prolonged  if 
they  are  grown  in  a  moist  and  partially  shaded 
situation.  Train  Clematises  in  such  a  way  as 
they  will  look  best.  Double  Rockets  which 
have  bloomed  should  have  their  shoots  layered, 
an  operation  which  will  soon  induce  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  shoots  in  abundance,  and  these,  when  they 
have  attained  a  length  of  2  inches  or  3  inches, 
may  be  taken  off  and  made  into  cuttings. 
Pyrethnims  for  late  blooming,  if  cut  down  and 
allowed  to  grow  afresh,  will  come  into  bloom 
during  the  latter  summer  months.  Hardy 
perennials  generally  which  bear  division  may 
still  be  multiplied  in  that  way,  and  where  that 
is  not  applicable,  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
becoming  well  established  Ixrforo  winter.  Hardy 
annuals  for  late  blooming  should  bo  sown  in 
shady  spots,  to  lie  transpknted  hereafter  to  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  iiiecds  of 
Brompton,  Emperor,  and  Queen  Stocks  should 
also  now  he  sown  for  flowering  next  spring. 
Continue  to  prick  off  perennials  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  for  removal. 

Hardy  Ferns. — Ferns,  unless  well  looked  to 
and  properly  supplied  with  water,  both  over¬ 
head  and  at  the  roots,  will  soon  present  a  shabby 
appearance,  as  thrips  are  sure  to  attack  them. 
W nere  bulbous  plants  and  others  of  a  semi-wild 
character  arc  grown  in  suitable  portions  of  the 
hardy  fernery,  as  they  always  should  be,  the 
less  interference  they  receive  in  the  wwy  of 
trimming  or  removal  of  leaves,  the  greater  will 
be  their  strength  and  capacity  for  blooming 
next  year.  It  is  a  groat  mistake,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  to  denude  such  plants  of  their 
foliage,  as  is  frequently  the  case  long  before  it 
has  (lied  off  and  ceased  to  be  useful,  the  effect 
being  to  stop  the  maturation  of  the  bulb  or 
crown  of  the  plant,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
prevent  the  fonnation  of  flowers. 

Astern. — Do  not  allow  these  to  grow  too 
thickly,  or  the  flowers  will  be  small  and  the 
’ants  will  soim  become  exhausted.  If  they  show 
through  the  ground  not  h€[in|^ 


ist  them  with  manure  \vy>yj 


There  is  no  plant  less  able  than  Asters  to  bear 
the  effect  of  aphides,  whose  presence  is  easily 
detected  W  the  leaves  curling  up.  A  good  wash¬ 
ing  with  l^obacco  water  is  the  l>est  remedy,  and 
this  should  he  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  are 
detected,  or  the  plants  will  surely  be  spoilt.  The 
tall-growing  kinds,  if  at  all  in  an  exposed  situa¬ 
tion,  will  require  a  small  stick  anti  tie  to  each 
plant. 

Shrubbery. 

Continue  to  train  and  prune  climbers  as  trail¬ 
ing  plants.  Ivies,  Honeysuckles,  and  similar 
rapid-growing  kinds  need  keeping  closely  cut  in 
when  not  re(|uired  to  extend,  or  the  outer 
^owth  soon  kills  all  the  leaves  underneath,  and 
if  pruned  late  they  will  be  bare  of  foliage  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  season.  All  flowering 
shrubs,  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  should 
have  dead  and  decaying  flowers  removed,  and 
when  necessary  the  plants  should  l)e  cut  back. 
Whenever  diN’isional  lines  arc  formed  by  means 
of  sweet  Briar  or  the  common  evergreen  Privet 
they  should  also  now  be  cut.  Few  plants  are 
better  suited  for  forming  low  ornamental  hedges 
than  the  Privet,  but,  being  of  free  growth,  it  re¬ 
quires  to  he  clipped  several  times  during  the 
season.  The  common  Yew  is  also  an  excellent 
hedge  plant,  but  is  of  slow  growth.  There  are, 
however,  several  other  hardy  coniferous  trees  to 
W’hich  this  objection  docs, not  apply,  such  as 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja  Lonhi,  Thujopsis 
borealis,  Ac.,  all  of  which  are  well  suited  for 
ornamental  hedges  or  screens.  Where  such 
already  exist  the  present  is  the  most  suitable 
time  for  cutting  or  rather  clipping  them  ;  but 
when  such  hedges  or  screens  consist  of  large- 
leaved  plants,  such  as  the  common  or  Portugal 
Laurel,  it  is  then  advisable  to  prune  with  the 
knife,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
mutilation  of  the  leaves.  The  present  is  a  suit¬ 
able  time  to  attend  to  the  cutting  or  trimming 
of  dwarf  or  coniferous  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubs  of  various  sorts,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  as 
regards  sha^  and  size.  Among  plants  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  are  the  Sweet  Bay,  the 
Portugal  Laurel,  the  Laurustinus,  Ac.,  trained 
in  the  form  of  standards  or  otherwise,  together 
with  various  sorts  of  Cypresses  and  Junipers 
and  other  plants  of  a  drooping  habit  of  growth ; 
also  the  Irish  Yew  (Taxus  fasti giata),  generally 
trained  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  upon  which 
are  sometimes  grafted  the  goM  and  silver- 
striped  varieties  of  the  common  Y ew,  a  union 
which  produces  a  very  striking  effect,  as  do  also 
trained  specimens  of  the  fine-foliaged  Maple 
(Acer  Negundo  variegatum),  which,  although 
deciduous,  produces,  nevertheless,  during  the 
summer  months  a  very  pleasing  contrast  when 
associated  with  sombre  or  dark-foliaged  plants. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — By  this  time  all  late  keeping  kinds 
of  Grapes  will  have  received  the  final  thinning, 
which  should  have  been  performed  with  a 
lilieral  hand.  Latly  Downes,  Muscats,  and  some 
others  liable  to  scald  when  passing  through  the 
stoning  process  will  require  close  watching  and 
careful  attention  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  or  checks  soon 
produce  injury  which  cannot  he  repaired. 
Sadden  hursts  of  sunshine  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  not  caused  by  the  sun 
shining  on  the  berries,  as  the  first  to  go  are 
very  often  placed  where  the  sun  cannot  reach 
them.  The  best  preventive  will  be  keeping  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  under  control  in  well-drainod 
borders,  the  houses  warm  through  the  night, 
and  by  liberal  and  timely  ventilation  by  day  to 
prevent  the  temperature  of  the  house  from 
rising  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  berries. 
When  the  stoning  process  is  complete  all 
danger  will  have  passed  away,  and  the  usual 
routine  may  be  resumed.  In  all  cases  the 
lx)rdcr8  should  lie  covered  with  manure  of  some 
time,  the  quality  being  regulated  by  their 
nature  and  position  ;  and  if  properly  drained, 
the  application  of  water  through  the  hose  or 
otherwise  will  greatly  assist  the  crops  of  swelling 
fruit. 

Melons. — About  this  time  pits  and  frames 
will  he  set  at  liberty  by  the  clearance  of  bedding 
plants.  To  make  the  best  use  of  theso,  a  good 
stock  of  the  leading  kinds  of  free -setting  Melons, 
including  Golden  Gem  and  Victory  of  Bath, 
should  be  ready  for  turning  out  in  strong,  but 
not  over- rich,  loam,  placed  in  ridges  some 
l^ilR^Cs^rhih  ti  e  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  occupants  leave  a  colony  of  insects 
behind,  the  frames  and  lights  shouM  ^ 
well  cleansed  with  boiling  water,  and  in 
order  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  a  trench 
may  be  taken  out  along  the  centre  of  the  old 
bed,  and  filled  in  with  fermenting  leaves  or 
stable  manure,  which  should  be  made  very 
firm  before  the  soil  is  introduced.  A  good 
external  lining  along  the  front  will  also  assist 
the  plants  through  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
Kar^  crops  now  swelling  or  ripening  otf 
will  well  repay  steady  attention  to  linings  and 
covering  up  with  mats  at  night.  Reduce  the 
supply  of  water  and  atmospheric  moisture  wlien 
the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour.  Ventilate 
more  freely  on  bright  days,  and  ensure  flavour 
by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  The  cultivation 
of  Melons  in  houses  after  this  time  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  the  main  points  being  a  bottom - 
heat  of  8.3'^  to  90'^,  plenty  of  air  on  tine  tlays,  to 
secure  dark  green,  sturdy  foliage,  an  abundance 
of  water  to  the  roots,  and  good  syringing  to 
keep  them  free  from  insects. 

STBAWBEBRIE.S. — No  time  should  bo  lost  in 
keeping  Strawberries  off  the  soil  by  a  thin 
layer  of  straw  ;  this  we  never  require  to  do, 
our  practice  being  to  give  a  thick  mulching  of 
fresh  stable  litter  early  in  May,  and  this  by  the 
time  the  fruit  needs  protection  is  washed  clean 
by  the  rains.  All  varieties  have  grown  so 
vigorously  that  small  twigs  to  support  the 
clusters  of  fruit  will  be  almost  a  necessity,  and 
certainly  of  immense  service  against  ravages  of 
slugs,  which  are  numerous. 

Old  Strawberry  beds  that  have  become  ex¬ 
hausted  should  be  dug  over  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered.  The  best  method  is  to  cut  them 
oflf  with  the  spade  just  below  the  collar  and 
bury  them  as  the  work  goes  on,  owning  a 
trench  for  the  purpose  sumciently  wide  at  the 
commencement.  The  old  tops  thus  dug  under 
will  benefit  the  ground,  especially  if  it  be  of  a 
heaN’y  character.  There  is  no  better  crop  to 
follow  Strawberries  when  dug  up  at  this  time 
of  the  year  than  Turnips,  whicn  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  rain  falls  after  the  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared. 

Pears  ai?d  Plums  on  walls  now  need  to  have 
all  the  breastwood  cut  back  to  within  two,  or  at 
most  three,  joints  of  the  old  wood  ;  but  previ¬ 
ously  select  all  new  growths  that  are  to  laid 
in  as  permanent  branches,  and  tie,  nail,  or  fasten 
them  Wck  temporarily  with  small  sticks  ;  then 
remove  all  the  strongest-growing  shoots  from 
every  part  of  the  tree,  and  complete  the  opera¬ 
tion  at  an  interval  of  a  week,  thus  avoiding  the 
check  that  must  necessarily  ensue  were  all  cut 
oflf  at  once.  Finish  thinning  out  any  clusters  of 
fruit  requiring  it,  and  let  all  wall  trees  be  washed 
with  clear  water  to  dislodge  the  fallen  blossoms 
and  cobwebs. 

Outdoor  Vines  and  Figs. — Disbud,  stop, 
and  train  in  new  growth  on  Vines  in  the  oj^n 
air  where  such  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
door  Vines ;  young  canes  produce  the  finest 
fruit,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  old  ones,  by  occasionally  training 
in  new  shoots  to  take  their  place  at  the  winter 
pruning.  Figs  will  require  all  the  aid  that  can  be 
afforded  in  order  to  enable  the  fruit  to  mature, 
such  as  exposure  to  full  light  and  sunshine,  by 
tying  aside  the  leaves,  and  stopping  all  growths 
at  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  except  t^ose  that 
are  required  to  cover  the  wall.  Such  constant 
stopping  not  only  represses  growth  and  induces 
fruitfulness,  but  aids  materially  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit. 

Vegretables. 

A  most  important  operation  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  application  of  good  mulching  to 
advancing  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  Lettuce,  and 
all  the  Brassica  tribe.  Where  manure  cannot  be 
obtained  short  Grass  from  the  lawns,  applied 
after  a  heavy  watering,  will  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture.  The 
planting  of  successional  crops  of  Cauliflowers,  in 
trenches  as  prepared  for  Celery,  claims  special 
attention  ;  a  mc^crate  quantity  put  out  at  short 
intervals  is  the  best  way  to  secure  a  steady 
supply  of  heads  at  a  time  when  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment  ends  in  failure.  Some  time  ago  was  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  pricking  out  all  the 
‘Brassica  tribe  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
Where  this  system  is  followed  removal  to  the 
open  quarters  may  take  place  at  any  time, 
irrespective  of  drought,  pro^^J^l  the  planf 
receives  thoroi^h  soaking  to^ttJ 
soil  about  the  rootel  after  pkn^ 


be  8o\»'n  in  prepared  trenches  every  ton  days* 
or  as  often  os  the  last  planting  breaks  the 
ground.  Follow  up  the  planting  of  Celery  os  the 
plants  become  ready.  Choose  dull  or  showery 
days  for  this  work,  and  water  at  once  to  pre¬ 
vent  flagging.  Many  people  have  given  up  the 
deep  trench  system  and  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  ;  but  to  grow  good  crisp  heads  in  dry 
seiisons  it  should  be  sutiiciently  low  for  the 
plants  to  receive  a  copious  flowling  over  the 
surface.  Next  to  good  crisp  vegetables,  plenty 
of  tender  Lettuce  and  other  salading  form  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  successful  kitchen  garden 
management.  A  steady  supply  being  the  object, 
a  gootl  strain  of  Cos  Lettuce  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  shallow  trenches,  prepared  as  for 
Cauliflowers,  every  ten  days.  Treated  in  this 
way  they  can  be  thinned  and  complete  their 
growth  without  receiving  a  check.  Thin  out 
growing  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  hoe 
constantly  at  work  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  weeds. 

Asparagus. — The  cutting  of  Asparagus  must 
now  be  stopped,  and  the  beds  Mdll  m  much 
benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water  ; 
this,  being  a  marine  plant,  enjoys  salt,  which,  if 
it*be  added  to  the  liquid  at  the  rate  of  2  ounces 
to  a  gallon,  will  materially  assist  Asparagus 
beds,  especially  such  as  have  been  long  in  bar¬ 
ing.  Keep  the  beds  quite  free  from  weeds, 
which  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  remove  by 
hand,  as  the  use  of  the  hoe  would  interfere 
with  the  plants.  Beds  that  have  been  much 
cut  should  at  the  present  time  be  encouraged  by 
every  means  to  make  good  growth,  for  on  this 
depends  their  ability  to  keep  up  in  years  to 
come  their  producing  powers,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality,  in  a^  satisfactory  state. 
Asparagus  often  gets  M'orn  out  much  sooner 
than  it  otherwise  would  through  suflfering 
neglect  after  cutting  has  ceased. 

Carrots  and  Turnips. — Advancing  crops  of 
Carrots  should  Ix)  again  looked  over  to  see  that 
they  are  not  left  too  thick,  especially  the  main 
sowing.  Turnips  also  will  require  attention  in 
this  respect ;  there  are  few  crops  suffer  so  much 
Eks  this  if  allowed  to  stand  too  close  together, 
as  when  in  this  state  they  run  to  leaf,  forming 
bulbs  that  are  not  only  small,  but  very  poor  in 
quality. 

Cabbages. — In  sowing  Cabbage  seed  for  the 
early  spring  supply,  a  difference  of  ten  days 
has  an  important  influence  upon  the  time 
when  the  crop  will  be  ready,  and  also  affects 
the  varieties  grown.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  hardy  sorts,  such  os  the 
Enfield  Market,  stand  the  M'inter  best,  the 
seeds  of  these  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
20th  of  the  present  month  is  passed  ;  delay 
beyond  this  will  cause  the  crop  to  be  tit  for  use 
later  in  the  spring.  If  sown  sooner  many  of 
the  plants  will  run  to  seed  instead  of  hearting  at 
the  proper  time.  Where  early  varieties,  such 
as  the  York,  are  grown,  they  must  not  be  sown 
until  eight  or  ten  days  later,  or  the  plants  will 
bolt.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Cabbages  should  be  sown  a  week  or  even  a  fort¬ 
night  later  than  the  above  dates,  the  later 
kinds  being  put  in  first  and  the  earliest  lost. 
Where  these  directions  are  followed  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  seeding  instead  of  hearting  wul 
not  be  experienced.  Select  an  open  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  plants,  from  the  time  they  are 
up,  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  air,  for  the 
drawn  and  weakly  plants  sown  near  trees  or 
high  walls  are  not  calculated  to  stand  a  severe 
winter.  Some  Colewort  seed  should  now  be 
sown  ;  these  will  be  useful  for  planting  thickly 
late  in  the  season  after  other  crops  are  cleared 
off.  In  respect  to  this  vegetable  it  is  necessary 
that  amateurs  should  make  sure  that  they  get 
the  seed  true,  and  not  some  small  kind  of  Cab¬ 
bage  which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  as 
the  Colewort  will  turn  in  its  leaves  and  make 
useful  heads  when  planted  later  than  any 
variety  of  Cabbage  ;  it  also  may  l)e  planted 
under  fruit  trees  where  these  are  not  grown 
too  close.  Of  course  they  will  not  produce 
anything  like  the  crop  they  will  in  an  open 
situation ;  nevertheless,  what  they  do  yiela  is 
so  much  gain,  and  they  help  to  keep  down 
weeds.  Autumn-planted  Cabbages  that  have 
Ijeen  cut  and  the  stools  left  to  produce  a  crop 
of  Sprouts  should,  where  the  land  is  at  all  poor 
or  of  a  light  nature,  have  a  good  soaking  with 
manure  water,  by  M  hich,  in  addition.4p  thio-j 
L^g  out  the  shoots  to  some  two  or^if’e^' to 
^ach  stool,  they  w'ill  make  ixm  pact  heada. 


that  will  come  in  very  useful  through  is 
autumn. 

Celery. — Where  the  seeds  of  Celery  vat 
sown  early,  and  the  plants  prepsred  vik » 
view  to  obtaining  an  early  supply,  they  *ill  ia» 
be  grow'ing  fast.  Where  the  ground  vjs  nj: 
enriched  there  will  not  have  been  any  necwiiy 
for  watering;  but  where  there  hu  been, 
deliciency  of  manure  weekly  applicatiosi 
manure  will  be  required.  Should  Celery  W 
come  at  all  affected  with  greenfly,  to  whith  t 
is  very  subject  if  grown  near  any  thing  else  th^ 
is  troubled  with  the  insect,  its  praieact  riil  b 
indicated  by  the  leaves  curling  up  and  an  n 
healthy,  stunted  appearance  of  the  pUnta  b 
soon  08  any  aphides  are  found  give  a  good  lui- 
ing  with  soapy  water  from  the  vadi-ho:«, 
applying  it  with  the  syringe.  To  be  effectjli 
must  reach  every  part  of  the  plants  ikn 
ground,  for,  even  upon  such  portions  of  tb 
leaves  as  harbour  no  living  insects,  it  is 
than  likely  that  there  are  eggs  whidi  n 
quickly  come  to  life.  .Should  they  not  bekiid 
by  one  dressing  give  a  second  within  i  is 
days. 

Cucumbers.— By  this  time  the  pits  uf 
houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Bumot'aai 
autumn  Cucumbers  will  have  been  fambd 
with  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Tbn 
in  bearing  will  require  dressing  over  tivx  i 
week  to  prevent  the  voung  ctow^  and  Utol 
from  becoming  crowded,  and  as  a  natural  am 
quence  unable  to  withstand  full  expoaon  to  tb 
sun.  Apply  the  syringe  early  on  taemoraaji 
and  again  after  the  house  is  closed  in  the 
noon,  after  which  the  temperature  from  sir 
heat  alone  should  run  up  to  85  degites  or 
degrees.  If  the  lights  are  moveable,  uo(»' 
sional  syringing  or  watering  with  te^  nisj 
from  the  extenor  will  cleanse  and  biKtt  tb 
plants,  as  few’  subjects  are  more  gnbfrl  fJH 
cleanliness  than  Cucumbers.  After  tht  hon 
has  been  kept  quite  close  for  three  orfoarlnJ 
a  little  night  air  wdll  add  to  the 
rigour  of  the  plants  whenever  itcanbeadm:^ 
without  having  resort  to  the  application oltjd 
fire-heat  for  the  maintenance  of  a  summer  :ii| 
perature  of  70  degrees.  Newly-planted  piti' 
frames  from  whicn  bedding  plants  hayerac^^ 
been  removed  are  often  infested  with  in 
which  is  speedily  destroyed  by  fumigating’  dl 
Tobacco  paper.  Light  smokiuM  at  intern^ 
two  or  three  days  are  best,  tne  smoke  !«■ 
made  to  pass  through  a  layer  of  damp  Moy 
prevent  scorching.  The  usual  afternoon  mi* 
mg,  damping,  and  early  closing  sbouM^ 
omitted  on  these  occasions,  but  the  houie*?^ 
should  be  well  syringed  and  lightly  ihiidj* 
following  morning.  Cap-glasses  orer  Wl* 
Cucumbers  may  be  tilted  on  the  south 
are  well  filled  with  young  growths, 
the  latter  show  a  tendency  to  escape  fr^®^ 
finement  they  may  be  raised  on  four  brxk^ 
preparatory  to  their  entire  removal 
plenty  of  water  to  the  roots  when  thoro^ll.' 
established,  and  expose  the  foliage  to  the » 
vigorating  influence  of  warm  rains. 


BOMAREAS. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  hand»2 
species  of  Bomarea  have  been  introduced  tc  wj 
gardens.  The  engraving  in  our  present  ^ 
represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ^ 

Slants,  for  the  introduction  of  which  we 
ebted  to  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  j 
who  have  succeeded  in  importing  and  nowt^JR 
this  and  other  handsome  species  of  the 
B.  conferta  is  distinguished  by  the  brighi^, 
and  distinctness  of  its  colour,  which  w 
cannine  crimson,  and  also  by  its  large  oo^' 
umbellate  inflorescence.  Both  in  the  I .  ^ 
Gardens  at  Kew  and  in  the  nursery  of  tbe‘  . 
mentioned  firm  fine  flowers  have  b^n 
and  it  is  expected  that  much  finer  blooiw 
hitherto  w’ill  be  borne  by  established 
rous  plants.  A  short  description 
now  in  cultivation  may  be  acceptable  » 
readers  of  Gardening.  .  j., 

B.  Carderi  is  the  largest  flowered  ofu^ 
troduced  kinds.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  climbera  we  ^ 
growing  freely  under  ordinary  treatoeo^’  ^ 
yielding  every  year  immense  bnuche* 
and  browTi  Lapageria-sliaped 
are  at  least  two  varieties  of  it  tn  ^uJO' 
i  he  jyoorer  of  which  is  most  likely  R 

)£[^e  by  the  true  Gamen. 
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>f  flowers  have  been  produced  by  this  plant, 
rhich  ineaaureil  almost  3  feet  in  diameter.  The 
lowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  as  indeed  are 
hoee  of  all  the  Bomareas,  lasting  for  at  least  a 
reek  when  kept  in  water. 

B.  coNrKETA  has  already  been  described.  It  i 
TOWS  very  rapidly,  some  of  the  shoots  on  the 
vew  plant  measuring  from  15  feet  to  20  feet. 
n»e  foliage  is  dark  green,  closely  set  along  the  I 
terns,  and  retaining  its  fresh  colour  for  the 
(hole  year,  which  renders  it  of  excellent  ‘ 


well  grown  the  flow  ers  measure  about  2  inches 
in  length,  are  funnel-shaped,  the  inner  segments 
being  longer  and  broader  than  the  outer,  and  a 
clear,  canary-yellow  colour,  with  numerous 
brown  spots,  whilst  the  outer  segments  are 
bright  yellow  w'ith  a  darker  shade  towards  the 
margins.  These  flowers  are  borne  in  close 
um))els  measuring  alx)ut  8  inches  across.  This 
species  promises  to  be  a  good  subject  for  pot 
culture. 

B.  oUGANTHA  is  an  older  species,  having  been 


botanically  distinct  from  each  other,  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  not  unlike  the  last-mentioned  species. 

B.  Shuttlew’okthi  is  a  new  species  described 
as  bearing  large  loose  umbels  of  flowers  2  inches 
long,  with  inner  segments  of  a  bright  canary- 
yellow  colour,  the  outer  segments  being  orange- 
red,  Slotted  W'ith  purple.  It  is  very  distinct  in 
the  foliage,  resembling  in  shape  and  texture  that 
of  Lapageria  all>a. 

B.  viTKLLiNA  is  vct  another  recently- intro¬ 
duced  kind,  said  to  have  flowers  2  inches  long. 


Bomarea  oonferta. 


first  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  orange-yellow  in  colour,  and  borne  in  large 
Sunders,  in  w'hose  collection  it  flow'ered,  and  pendulous  umbels. 

was  named  by  Mr.  Baker.  It  is  a  very  free  B.  Williamsi  is  the  last  described  of  Mr. 
flowering  kind,  and  forma  one  of  the  most  Shuttle  worth’s  introductions,  and  is  said  to 
attractive  among  the  secies  grown  in  the  be  a  very  handsome  species.  It  has  large  coni- 
succulent  house  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  yellow  pound  umbels  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is 
W'ith  dark  brown  spots.  The  bright  coral-red  said  to  come  near  the  finest  of  all  the  Bomareas, 
berries  of  this  species  are  rather  ornamental,  B.  formoslssima,  which  is  not  known  to  be  in 
the  capsule  opening  and  curling  back  so  as  to  cultivation. 

display  about  tw’enty  berries  or  seeds  in  each,  Bomareas  are  closely  allied^  to  Alstroemerias, 
■^&hangonl the  plant  for  some  weeks.  with  [^fey  haye  been  included  by  some 

-Mq^ldfMiJr^.  multiflora,  and  B.edulis  are.,  ^tf^ 

"bther  bet^Ri^n  kinds  which,  althcluial lf^m^tadlLbtH*y  IBoi^reas  bemg  true 
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twiners  and  Injaring  their  flowers  in  pendulous 
umbels,  whilst  AlstruTOerias  are  erect  growing, 
and  bear  their  flowers  in  erect  umbels. 

CuLTURF.. — Bomareas  are  not  new  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  for  although  until  recently  almost  unknown, 
yet  they  w'cre  once  strongly  represented  in 
British  gardens,  Dean  Herliert,  in  his  book  on 
“  Amarjdlidacea*,”  enumerating  a  considerable 
number  of  cultivated  species.  I  have  also  been 
told  that  Messrs.  Veitch  introduced  a  number 
of  species  of  Bomarea  into  their  Exeter  Nursery 
some  years  ago,  but  owing  to  their  failing  to 
sell  or  attract  notice,  they  were  stuck  into  some 
out-of-the-way  nlaceout-of-doors,  were  neglected, 
and  so  lost.  Inere  are  instances  on  record  of 
some  of  the  Bomareas  having  withstood  our 
winters.  Dean  Herbert,  I  believe,  grew  several 
of  them  in  the  open  air,  and  recently  wc  heard 
that  in  Devon  B.  multiflora  has  stood  the  winter 
for  three  years  and  flowered  freely  every  year. 
Careful  experiment  and  a  gradual  reduction  of 
temperature  may  yet  reveal  the  hardiness  of  at 
least  some  of  these  newer  kinds.  All  the 
Bomareas  are  found  at  a  very  high  elevation  on 
the  Peruvian  Andes  in  exposed  and  cold  situa¬ 
tions.  The  most  likely  cause  of  failure  will  be 
the  wetness  of  our  winters,  yet  this  may  to 
some  extent  be  prevented  by  sheltering  with  a 
handlight  or  planting  on  a  high  well-drained 
position. — B. 


ROSES  AND  THEIR  ENEMIES. 

The  Rose  has  so  many  enemies  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  does  it  the  most  harm,  but  I 
think  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  the  tu  o 
principal  ones  are  the  aphis,  and  the  “  worm  i’ 
th’  bud,”  the  latter  being  (I  gather  in  translating 
from  Lacharme’s  interesting  book,  “  Le  Rosier”) 
the  larvte  of  the  hymenopterous  Solandria 
excavator  and  of  the  saw-fly  (Hylotoma  rosa*). 
On  my  Rose  trees  this  spring  I  noticc<l  two  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  grub  at  the  points  of  shoots  on 
the  standard  Briar  working  vigorously  at  the 
newly-inserted  buds  as  well  os  on  those  Briar 
buds  which  were  left  to  draw  up  the  sap,  but 
on  my  dwarfs  they  are  straugAy  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  hence,  I  presume,  I  am 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  both  the  species 
named  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwarf  llo.se8 
seem,  os  if  by  mutual  understanding,  to  be  the 
peculiar  prey  of  the  aphis.  For  this  cater¬ 
pillar  there  seems  to  be  no  eflectual  remedy 
oeyond  a  vigilant  use  of  the  watchmaker^ 
lens,  and  a  small  pen  knife  wherewith  to  open  the 
tender,  almost  brittle,  young  leaves  in  search  of 
it,  of  course  instantly  crushing  the  marauder  in 
case  of  a  successful  hnd.  Where  it  is  too  late 
and  the  mischief  done,  we  may  derive  some 
consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  young  bud 
sends  out  in  most  cases  two  shoots  in  place  of 
the  one  eaten,  though  the  blooming  of  the  Rose 
is  delayed  a  month. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  young  of 
the  saw-fly  earlier  than  when  operating,  for  the 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  longitudinal 
incision  made  in  the  bark  of  the  Rose  tree  by 
its  saw,  the  minute  head  only  of  the  larva 
afterwards  being  visible.  By  a  wise  foresight 
the  fly,  after  laying  the  eggs  in  parallel  grooves, 
gives  a  cross-cut  alK)vc  them  and  at  right 
angles  (similar  to  the  cross-cut  in  budding),  so 
08  to  arrest  the  doii'nward  flow  of  the  sap 
which  w'ould  otherwise  heal  up  the  wounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  cflectually  entomb  the 
young  grulw  or  eggs.  This  cross-cut  also  causes 
the  shoot  to  bend  slightly,  by  which  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  may  frequently  be 
detected.  It  is  very  admirable,  but  annoying 
also,  to  note  the  wisdom  of  the  saw’-fly  in 
depositing  its  eggs  near  the  summits  or  ends  of 
the  young  juicy  branches,  so  that  a  suitable 
repast  may  be  at  hand  for  the  sustenance  of  its 
progeny. 

I  may  remark  that  where  the  *‘wormi’th’ 
bud  ”  IS  plentiful  it  will  l)e  better  for  more 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
on  the  Manetti  or  on  own  roots,  my  experience 
being  that  the  standard  Briar  is  their  home  and 
happy  hunting  ground.  For  the  prolific 
viviparous  aphis  with  its  one  sexual  acquaint¬ 
ance  sufficient  for  the  birth  of  six  succeeding 
generations,  no  one  word  of  good  can  be  said. 

alive  at  the  rate  of  seven^j^per  day  froir* 
one  mother,  it  [ipatfUi^.'digs  its  b<^:ia5ni 
soft  skin  of  the  youlS^fodt^rVwvJ 


on  the  juices  of  the  plant,  itself  in  turn  giving 
birth,  as  Canon  Hole  says,  “without  love, 
courtship,  or  matrimony,”  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  We  mnst,  however,  in  our  wholesale 
crusade  against  the  aphis  rememl»er  that  we 
have  many  allies,  sparing  them  when  examining 
our  trees,  for  they  are  even  more  intent  than  w’c* 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  pest ;  in  fact,  were 
it  not  for  its  wonderlul  fecundity  it  would 
soon  succumb  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Although  dealing  with  insects,  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  mention  the  number  of 
small  birds  which  we  should  entice  to  our  Rose 
beds  by  a  few  bread-crumbs,  so  that  whilst  there 
they  would  no  doubt  catch  sight  of  the  aphis, 
and  work  their  w'ay  up  the  branches,  consuming 
thousands.  Ants  also  should  l)c  encouraged  in 
the  open  garden  instead  of  destroyeil,  for  they 
are  so  fond  of  the  sweet  excrement  from  the 
aphis  that  they  will  seek  them  out  and  suck 
them  to  death.  Next  amongst  our  friends 
comes  a  very  small  ichneumon  fly  (Ophion 
lutca),  w'hich  alights  on  the  Ixxly  of  this  aphis 
and  deposits  an  egg  in  it ;  the  wounded  victim 
then  separates  from  its  companions,  changes 
from  green  to  rose  colour,  then  to  bronze,  finmly 
drying  up  in  favour  of  the  larv'a*  within  it. 
The  lan’jv  of  the  fly  (Syridius  pyrastri)  has  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  method  of  helping 
us.  The  female  lays  its  eggs,  eighteen  to  twenty 
in  number,  from  early  April  to  Septcml>er,  on 
Rose  leaves  laden  with  aphides  ;  alxjut  a  fort¬ 
night  later  the  young  larva  apix*ar8,  being  pro- 
vide<l  w  ith  a  spear  or  dart  in  its  head.  It  has 
the  power  of  standing  on  its  hinder-quarters, 
so  to  speak.  Seeking  in  all  directions  for  the 
aphis,  and  finding  onb,  the  spear  is  instivntly 

Srotrmletl  into  the  Inxly  of  the  victim  and  w  ith- 
rawn  with  it  impaled,  from  which  the  contents 
are  sucked.  This  is  done  so  rapidly  that  one 
has  been  seen  to  catch  and  consume  six  aphides 
in  seven  minutes.  A  keen  w-atch  in  spring  time 
with  plenty  of  syringing  (washing  off  the  early 
female  aphis,  mother  of  tlie  summer  crop  of  many 
generations)  is,  so  far  os  wo  are  concerned,  the 
most  w'e  can  do.  They  rarely  have  strength  to 
resume  operations  so  far  away,  w’hilst  should 
any  of  our  little  friends  the  ants  or  flies  ^  with 
the  rest  they  are  no  worse  for  the  drenching.  In 
various  works  we  are  told  to  suspect  all  insect 
life,  yet  as  suspicion  does  not  necessarily  mean 
condemnation,  I  suggest  to  Rose  growers  that 
every  insect  and  grub  on  Rose  Trees  should  be 
spared  with  the  exception  of  the  aphis  and  the 
self-evident  grub  frequenting  any  shoot  points. 

R.  A.  H.  G. 


NOTES  ON  ROCK  ROSES. 


Attf.nttox  has  been  called  of  late  in  more  than 
one  gardening  journal  to  the  great  l»eauty  of  a 


group  of  plants — the  Rock  Roses — not  so  often 
found  in  our  gardens  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 


found  in  our  gardens  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
as  they  formerly  used  to  be.  A  question  asked 
lately  os  to  the  different  species  at  present  in 
cultivation  opens  the  W’ay  to  this  very  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  and  it  is  one  which  should  not  lie 
almwed  to  drop  unnoticed.  The  Cistus  tribe  is 
widely  distributed,  from  England  and  France 
throughout  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa.  Several  fine  species  come  from  Teneriffe, 
and  a  few  are  indigenous  from  the  Northern 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  and  two  or  three 
to  Mexico.  They  may  therefore  l>e  expectetl  to 
possess  different  degrees  of  hardiness.  It  is 
safer,  however,  to  reckon  most  of  the  species  as 
being  rather  tender  and  unable  to  stand  the 
rigours  of  a  severe  English  winter.  The  tribe 
includes  some  of  the  most  licautiful  of  hardy 
perennials  as  well  os  a  multitude  of  others  stlil 
more  lieautiful,  perhaps,  than  the  perfectly 
hardy  sorts,  which  re<mire  slight  protection  in 
winter,  and  must  therefore  be  classed  os 
half-hardy.  There  are  also  a  few*  annual 
species  ;  but  as  none  of  them  are  remarkable, 
they  may  be  passed  over  as  far  as  the  garden 
sorts  arc  concerned.  Fifty  years  ago  more  thau 
thirty  species  of  Cistus  proper,  and  some  seventy 
of  the  closely-allieil  Hclianthemum,  were  to  be 
found  in  English  gardens  and  nurseries.  Many 
of  the  latter  are,  and  probably  many  more 
should  be,  referred  to  hybrid  or  garden  origin  ; 
but  were  it  not  for  Sweet’s  “Monograph  on 
the  Cis tinea*,”  we  should  know  but  little  of 
this  interesting  family  of  plants  from  living 
specimens  now*  to  be  obtained.  In  old 
llbwevcr,  and  here  and  there  in  some  oHtlie 
i?cst  nurseries,  a  few  of  tl^  fijii ViE  ftSdiTsYafil  I 


varieties  may  be  met  with,  and  it  U _ 

hoped  that  they  may  again  be  broag''^^ 
notice  and  cultivation.  Rock  Roses  are 
valuable  from  two  different  points  ot 
Many  of  them  are  particularly  well 
cultivating  on  <lry  sunny  l^anks 
places  out-of-doors  where  little  else  ui]l 
while  many  other  fine  species  lend  the 
to  what  may  bo  termed  hardy  indoor  < 
requiring  only  the  protection  of  gL 
exemption  from  severe  frost  to  give  a 
return  of  flowers  during  the  early 
invaluable  to  those  who  have  unbe^ 
greenhouses. 

The  CistinesB  of  our  gardens  divide 
selves  into  two  distinct  groups— Cisfiu  prq^ 
or  Rock  Roses,  and  Helianthemom,  or 'ha 
Roses.  Rock  Roses,  as  a  rule,  arc  of  upright, 
shrubby  grow'th,  forming,  in  many  cases,  esiF 
pact,  rounded  bushes ;  W'hile  Sun  Ro?.  i  tn 
mostly  procumbent  and  spreading.  Rock  is 
differ,  moreover,  from  Sun  Roses,  not  or:|rS 
habit,  but  also  m  their  larger  flowcit.  vihsi 
are  often  from  2  to  .3  inches  across, 
in  their  colour,  W'hich  runs  through  yjsm 
shades  of  deep  purplish  red,  rose,  an( 
to  pure  white — tints  not  to  be  found  tk 
allie<l  sj^ccics.  Sun  Roses,  as  a  rule,  have  wA 
smaller  flowers,  which  are  mostly  of  drifftt. 
shades  of  yellow,  with  some  except :•  s  <4 
copper  colour,  toning  down  tliTuu^h  'Jam 
pink  to  white.  One  or  two  of  the 
themums  come  very  close  to  Cistus— t.i,  tkr 
l)eautiful  yellow- floweretl  H.  formosum, 
is  frc<]ucntly  taken  for  a  true  Cistut 
having  its  characteristic  upright  habit  and  hfl- 
flowers.  I 

Some  ten  or  twelve  species  arc  tok!:.'  '/f», 
quent  in  gardens,  most  of  which  I  hi>'e 
myself  or  am  W’ell  ac(]uamted  with,  ia  'Jfctf 
localities  more  favourable  to  their  d. 
nient  than  my  own.  Acconling  to 
perience  as  I  have  hatl,  the  different  q-  * 
Rock  Roses  ure  more  tender  than  Son  l.oi 
but  the  more  nearly  these  approach  in  hit 
the  true  Cistus,  the  more  likely  they  .  n 
partake  of  the  same  constitution.  Air  it 
of  them  are  easily  raised  from  cuttiui* 
from  seed,  when  seed  is  obtainable,  the 
culty  being  to  get  it  true  to  name.  A  Y 
cuttings  put  in  each  spring,  and  riven 
protection  in  a  cold  frame  or  window  ' 
the  winter,  wdll  amply  provide  against 
during  severe  seasons.  Young  plants  are, 
whole,  more  desirable  than  old  ones,  uni 
are  carefully  sheltered  and  cut  in  jnl’ 
after  blooming,  as  the  majority  of  sp  ' 
apt  to  lose  much  of  their  beauty,  and  to  I* 
bare  and  scrubby  lieneath,  if 
Localities  by  the  sea  which  suit 
themums  are  likely  to  suit  both  Rocknd 
Roses  to  perfection,  and,  if  I  remember 
both  these  families  of  plants  are  largely 
use  of  in  the  public  gardens  at  Ton^uiy 
not  having  seen  them  in  bloom  I  cannot 
ticularise  the  species.  Of  late  years  appan- 
these  fine  plants  have  begun  to  rega«*  '• 
former  popularity,  for  only  a  few  da)"?  ^ 
saw  a  well -grown  plant  of  a  variety  of  th€[' 
flow’ering  Cretan  Rock  Rose  growing  on 
in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  churchyard  of  a; 
coast  seaside  village,  perfectly  unscatko; 
wind  or  weather. 

Any  gooil  garden  soil,  not  too  moiit, 
most  of  them  well,  though  some  of  the 
tender  sorts,  especially  when  grown  in 
thrive  better  in  a  compost  of  peat  andsjmdy 
A  fact  is  mentioned  by  Sw'eet,  which  -* 
be  noted  by  all  Cistus  growers,  that  r. 
tender  sorts  were  found,  in  his  day.  W 
safely  through  the  w'intcr  whcji  plM^ 
north  aspect,  while  the  same  which  W 
given  a  southwanl  position,  as  “  / 
favourable,  were  all  killed.  Cold,  bitoi’ 


arc,  in  fact,  more  to  be  feared  than  f^-  \ 
have  monv  times  aeon  the  exposed  sideoi*  •* 


have  many  times  seen  the  exposed  sideoi»  •' 
denuded  of  every  leaf,  while  the  others- 
in  luxuriant  growth ;  they  will  sometimf"' 
resist  successfully  the  severe  c»ld  ot  * 
w'inter,  and  after  all  succumb,  as  is  the 
many  other  plants  besides,  to  theeasteri)’ 
of  March  and  April.  The  fleeting  wti. 
their  charming  flowers,  wdiose  fragile,  crui 
petals  fall  in  a  single  dav,  is  atoned  for 
great  abundance  with  which  they  open  /t' 
^|kg^-poming,  for  a  length  of  time,  an'* 
ai^cies  continuing  throughout  U:e  smnnur. 

I  trill of  all  the  Rock  ’■ 
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favonrite  Onm  Cistns  (C.  Oypritis),  which  is 
>u  mistaken  for  a  nearly  related  but  distinct 
cies,  C.  latlaniferus.  The  Cyprian  Gum 
tu3  is  tolerably  hardy  anywhere,  and 
te  so  in  warm  localities  in  the  south 
Ragland.  It  is  generally  planted  against 
all,  and  is  worthy  of  a  mat  in  severe  weather 
lituations  where  it  is  likely  to  need  protec- 
1.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  C.  ladani- 
iis  by  its  smaller  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
M  and  threes,  instead  of  being  solitary,  with 
ler  botanical  differences  which  need  not  be 
,cred  into  here.  C.  lailaniferus  is  perhaps 

*  handsomest,  as  well  as  the  largest,  flower^ 
all  the  species,  but  it  is  uot  often  met  with  in 
rdensL 

The  large  solitary  flowers  are  white,  beauti- 
ily  spotted  with  crimson  at  the  base  of 
ch  petal,  and  its  buds  are  also  much  larger 
an  in  the  Cyprian  species.  There  is  a  white- 
iwered  variety  knowm  as  C.  ladaniferus  albi- 
)rus,  to  ilistinguish  it  from  the  aljove,  which 
described  as  C.  ladaniferus  maculatus.  They 
e  both  more  tender  than  the  common  Gum 
stus.  One  of  the  w'hite-flowcred  sorts  moat 
tnmonly  to  be  met  with  is  the  sage-leaved 
•ck  Rose  (C.  salvifolius),  which,  however,  runs 
r>  closely  into  some  others.  It  is  chiefly  to 
distinguished  by  its  flowers,  which  are  a^ut 
0  size  of  a  florin,  growing  on  solitary  foot- 
.Iks,  and  by  its  blunt  sage-like  leaves.  It  is 
ativc  of  South  Kurope  and  is  not  particular 
to  soil,  and  though  one  of  the  hanliest, 
is  the  better,  like  most  of  the  genus, 
-,.a  !«heltcred  situation.  Another  desirable 
cies,  native  to  the  south  of  France 
1  Spain,  is  the  Mountain  Rock  Rose  (C.  cor- 
iensis).  This  also  forms  a  compact,  l)ranch- 
.  'bash,  thriving  in  any  good  light  garden  soil 
r|  continuing  long  in  bloom.  Its  buds,  which 
j  {tinged  with  red,  are  very  pretty  before  the 
vers  open.  Of  pink  or  purple-floweretl 
oie«  tliere  are  several. 

,  ^ave  found  the  Cretan  Rock  Rose  (C.  cre- 
■j6)  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  in  a  dry  situ- 
».  it  forms  a  dwarf  bush  scarcely  so  com¬ 
mas  the  wh  ite-  flo  wcretl  species  j  ust  mentioned , 
Jl  re<juires  to  l)e  pruned  with  care  to  keep  it 
.|oot[  shape,  W'hich  remark  applies,  more  or 
* to  all  tne  genus.  Another  very  beautiful 
urf,  S.  Kuropeau  species,  is  C.  crispus,  the 

*  At  roee-c-olonred  flowers  of  which  are  quite 
anct  in  tint  from  those  of  any  other.  Of  its 

fness  in  the  open  ground  I  am  not  able  to 
^  u  I  have  l)cen  too  recently  iudcbte<l  for 
the  Rev.  C.  W olley  Dod,  but  it  has  win- 
M  woU  in  a  cold  frame  without  other  pro- 
vu  than  that  of  the  glass.  Of  greenhouse 
ds,  nientiou  should  be  made- of  two  in  par 
*  iUr,C.  purpureum,  witli  purplish-retl  flowersi 
iev^d  by  a  beautiful  dark  spot  at  the  base  of 
_ih  petal.  This  1  have  found  to  be  not  hardy, 
i  it  makes  a  goo<l  ]K>t  plant  for  an  unheat^ 

3  tenhouae.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
•erves  careful  and  liberal  treatment.  The 
C.  vaginatns,  a  species  veiy  distinct  from* 
Jahove,  is  a  native  of  TonerilTe,  and  is  very 
don  met  with,  though  its  large  bright  pink 
wen  make  itahamlsome  greenhouse  ahrab. 
Hied  to  be  growm  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders 
Bei;  rate,  and  for  certain  positions  is  very 
but  is  probably  rather  diflicult  to 
itia, 

from  the  Rock  Roses  (Cistus)  to  the 
generally  familiar  Sun  Roses  (Helianthe- 
we  find  two  or  three  excellent  com- 
in  the  greenhouse  for  the  two  red- 
sWead  species  just  referred  to.  H.  formosum, 
fpn  mistaken  (u  before  said)  from  its  shrubby, 
habit  and  large  flowers  for  a  Cistns,  is  a 
handsome  sort,  seldom  grown,  yet  deserv- 
all  care  and  attention.  Its  fine  yellow 
I  Win  have  a  beautiful  purple*brown  spot  at 
‘base  of  each  petal,  after  the  manner  of  the 
WiCustns.  It  can  easily  bo  raised  from  seed 
J  time  seed  is  to  be  obtoiued,  or  by  cuttings, 
is  the  better  mode  of  perpetuatiM  a 
for,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Cist 
lowers  are  apt  to  vary  considerably  from 
algarvense,  another  very  beautiful 
has  similar  -yellow,  nurple-spotted 
but  is  much  smaller,  ana  the  spots  are 
^e<l  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  ring. 

'  these  1  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Back- 
^  York,  who  has  a  good  collection  both 
■  and  Hclianthemum.  An  allied  specicjrT 
B*like  Son  Rose  (H.  ocy/noidcs),  is 
^'^'1  with  H.  algarvense,  and  is  e<iuall; 


beautiful.  All  of  the  tender  species,  though 
unable  to  stand  the  severe  winter  weather, 
mast  on  no  account  be  coddled  ;  they  require 
iis  much  air  as  possible,  and  their  treatment 
should  be  that  of  cold  frame  rather  than  of 
greenhouse  plants. 

Thk  hardy  species  op  Sun  Rose,  which  are 
mostly  dwarf,  shrubby,  trailing  plants,  may  be 
fairly  represented  by  three  distinct  types.  H. 
vulgare,  native  to  Britain,  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  Europe,  breaks,  imder  cultivation, 
into  a  many-coloured  race,  well  known  to  every 
gardener  os  invaluable  for  rough  rockwork, 
sunny,  dry  banks,  or  level  border  alike,  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste  or  convenience.  Sun  Roses  are  as 
easily  raised  from  seed  os  any  annual,  and  arc 
best  treated  as  very  short-lived  perennials, 
unless  they  be  kept  well  cut  in,  ns  they  are 
otherwise  apt  to  get  scraggy  and  unsightly. 
They  are  at  their  Seat,  generally,  in  the  second 
or  third  year,  therefore  it  is  wise  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  young  plants.  Any  favourite 
species  can  easily  bo  perpetuated  by  cutting 
off  young,  half- ripened  shoots.  It  is  for 
lack  of  this  simple  precaution  that  Sun 
Roses  are  often  found  to  fall  out  of  repute. 
A  much  handsomer  species,  w'ith  broader 
dark  green  foliage  and  larger  flowers,  is  the 
Hyssop-leaved  Sun  Rose  (H,  hyssopifolium).  It 
is  the  strongest  growing  of  all  the  ^ecics  of 
Helianthemnm,  differing  chiefly  from  H.  vulgare 
in  the  greater  robustness  in  growth  in  all  its 
parts,  which,  however,  gives  it  a  very  distinct 
character.  This  species  also  runs  through  many 
gradations  of  colour,  from  deep  copper  to  the 
mlest  saffron.  For  those  who  prefer  them 
double  varieties  of  both  these  species  arc  to  be 
obtained. 

The  third  and  last  typical  species  is  the 
Truffle  Sun  Rose  (H.  Tul>eraria),  which  is  said, 
in  its  native  habitats  in  southern  Europe,  often 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  truffles,  whence  its 
specific  name.  This  is  a  distinct  species, 
growing  in  tufts  not  very  unlike  a  Plantain,  for 
which  reason  it  is  sometimes  known  also  as  the 
Plaintain-lcaved  Sun  Rose,  and  is  quite  different 
in  habit  to  any  other.  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
growing  it  myself,  either  through  mismanage¬ 
ment  or  some  peculiarity  of  location  ;  but 
lately  saw  them  in  OTcat  luxuriance  in  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Birmingham,  where  so 
many  fine  plants  are  thoroughly  at  homo 
under  the  skilful  direction  of  Mr.  I^tham, 
who  spoke  most  highly  in  its  praise,  as 
most  desirable  garden  species.  Its  fine 
yellow  flowers  ore  larger  than  those 

of  any  other  dwarf  Sun  Rose.  From 

a  garden  point  of  view,  I  believe  the  above- 
mentioned  Rock  and  Sun  Roses  will  be  found 
to  include  most  of  the  best  species  easily  to  bo 
obtained,  and  if  treated  according  to  their  re¬ 
quirements  their  culture  is  very  simple.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  there  should  exist  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  cultivation  of  half-hardy 
plants  such  os  these,  though  many  will  go  to 
much  greater  expense  and  trouble  to  grow 
hothouse  plants  which  often  give  a  smaller  re¬ 
turn  of  beauty.  I  would  gladly  persuade  some 
to  take  up  the  subject,  as  from  experience 
can  testify  to  the  great  interest  which  attaches 
to  this  branch  of  gardening.  A  list  is  sub¬ 
joined  of  some  of  the  best  species  of  Rock  and 
Sun  Roses  other  than  those  already  named, 
which  were  formerly  in  cultivation  and  would 
be  worth  recovering: — Red-flowered  Cistus: 
C.  albiduB,  villosus,  undulatus,  cymosns.  White- 
flowered  Cistus :  C.  populifolius,  asperifolius, 
oblongifolius,  acutifolius,  laurifolius.  Helian- 
themum  ;  H.  nigosum,  yellow  i^dth  bro\ni  tint ; 
scabroBum,  bright  yellow ;  tauricum,  pale 
yellow ;  H.  rhodanthum,  dark  rose ;  macran- 
thon,  cream ;  nmbellatura,  white ;  roseum, 
pink.  E.  K.  D. 


Birds  and  seeds.— I  have  found  the  following  effec¬ 
tual  in  preventing  aooda  being  torn  up  by  birds:—! 
stretched  a  piece  of  cord  over  the  seed  beds  with  long 
feathers  tied  on  it  about  every  6  or  8  foot,  tied  to  stakes, 
the  cord  to  bo  about  a  foot  or  so  above  ground,  so  that  the 
wind  may  shake  the  feathen.— J.  L. 

Azalea  rosseflora. — The  finest  specimen 
we  have  seen  of  this  Japanese  shrub,  one  of  the 
most  charming  plants  we  know,  is  now  in  flower 
in  Mr.  Gowers  nursery  at  Lower  Tooting.  The 
ilants,  in  pots  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  are 
^  densel  bushes,  over  2  feet  across,  and 

'  an  i^tr^with  double  rosetted  blossoms 
lo V e ill mbn- pink  colour. 


VEGETABLES. 

11574.— Cucumbers  not  swellingr.— It 
is  diflicult  to  say  why  your  Cucumbers,  which 
did  well  until  recently,  now  fail  to  swell  off 
their  fruit.  Probably  they  are  exhausted  and 
require  to  be  renewed,  either  by  thiiining  out 
the  old  growths,  and  placing  a  surface  dressing 
of  rich  manure  and  fresh  loam  over  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  or  sowing  seeds  and  raising  a  fresh 
stock  of  plants.  The  night  temperature  of  the 
house  should  bo  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs.,  and 
it  might  rise  to  85  degs.,  or  even  90  degs.,  by 
sun  heat. — J.  D.  E. 


BONNEUIL  LARGE  WHITE  CUCUMBER. 
This  Cucumber,  which  is  almost  always  grown 
in  the  open  air,  is  quite  distinct  Jrom  all  other 
varieties.  The  fruit,  instead  of  licing  almost 
regularly  cylindrical,  is  ovoid  in  shape,  swollen 
about  the  middle,  and,  moreover,  very  percepti¬ 
bly  flattened  from  end  to  end  in  three  or  four 
pl^es,  producing  the  same  number  of  angles 
more  or  less  rounded.  It  is  very  large,  readily 
attaining  the  weight  of  4^  pounds.  Like  the 
fruit  of  the  Early  White  Cucumber,  it  is  at  first 


Bonnenil  largo  white  Cucumber. 


of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  whitens  ^adually 
as  it  increases  in  size.  This  is  the  Cucumber 
which  is  most  generally  grown  about  Paris  for 
the  perfumers,  who  use  large  quantities  of  it  in 
their  manufactures. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


11532.— Plants  for  unheated  grreen- 
house. — Tliero  ore  many  plants  that  would  do 
well  in  yonr  house,  such  as  Chiysanthemums, 
Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  MarC'chal  Niel  and  other 
Tea  Roses,  Deut^  gracilis,  Spineas,  Cactus, 
Nertera  depressa,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa, 
Cytisus,  Primulas,  &c.  I  have  had  large- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  in  a  cool 
house  until  the  end  of  February,  such  as  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey. — E.  MARaERESos,  Barlow, 
Chffttrrjield. 

11595.— Ohrysanthemums  In  pots.— 
You  should  grow  the  plants  in  an  open  position 
out-of-doors,  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water  at  the  roots.  Do  not  take 
them  into  the  bouse  until  the  first  flowers  are 
open.  The  remainder  will  open  in  the  house. 
Probably  you  took  the  plants  in  too  early,  and 
as  they  are  such  thirsty  subjects,  they  probably 
suffer^  from  want  of  water,  although  you 
think  they  had  suflicient. — J.  D.  E. 

11598.— Plants  fadingr  in  conserva¬ 
tory. — It  is  diflicult  to  give  any  snggestion  for 
the  management  of  your  conservatory,  as  you 
seem  to  have  done  all  that  was  necessary  to 
ol)tain  the  best  results.  You  say  the  pknts 
were  brought  from  a  glasshouse  where  there 
was  but  a  moderate  heat.  By  this  you  mean 
some  kind  |p|^cd|l|pi;i?e.  In  that  case  you  ought 
to  jt^ke  the  plants  out  before  they  arc  fully  in 
blwnli  Whiia  ftciwers  6peh  &  hothouse  they 
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last  but  a  short  time  after  their  removal  to  a 
f^recnhouse.  I  can  only  account  for  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  you  have  obtained  by  supTOsing 
that  the  plants  were  too  much  in  flower  oefore 
they  were  removed  to  the  conservatory. — 
J.  D.  E. 

11581.— Agapanthus.— This  plant  likes  a 
good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  place  it  in  pans  of  water.  We 
flower  finely  every  year  out-of-doors,  and  do 
not  give  more  water  than  other  plants  receive. 
-J.  D.  E. 

1 1592.  —  Propagratingf  Genistas.— These 
are  proparated  by  taking  cuttings  of  the  nearly 
ripe  wood  oflf  at  a  joint,  and  inserting  them  in 
fine,  sandy  soil.  The  pot  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  inserted  should  be  placed  in  another  pot,  the 
space  between  to  be  filled  up  with  sand.  A 
bell-glass  should  be  placed  over  the  cuttings 
with  its  rim  .resting  on  the  sand.  They  will 
root  slowly  but  surely  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
glass  should  be  taken  off  and  wiped  three  or 
four  times  in  a  week.  Cuttings  of  most  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  will  form  roots  in 
this  way.  Of  course  they  must  be  kept  mode¬ 
rately  moist  at  the  roots.  But  the  one  pot 
being  enclosed  in  another,  and  the  bell-glass 
also  over  the  plants,  prevents  evaporation  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  They,  do  not  require  water 
very  often.  — J.  D.  E. 


As 


they  can  be  pegged  into  small  pots  of  soil, 
soon  as  these  layers  have  formed  plante 
they  should  bo  planted  out  in  rich  soil.  If  it  is 
heavy  mix  plenty  of  leaf  mould  w'ith  it.  They 
will  flower  m  winter  and  the  follow’ing  spring. 
— J.  D.  E.  _ _ 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(MISOKLLAKBOlTi^.) 

11571.— Cockroaohee.— Try  a  liberal  use  of  powdered 
borax.  Report  results.— Saxos  Dktns. 

11591.— Liquid  manure.— You  could  not  have  better 
manure  water  than  horse  dropi>injj8  soaked  in  water  until 
it  forms  a  clear  dark  brown  liquid.  Rather  err  on  the  side 
of  havintf  it  too  weak  than  too  atronir.  Roses.  Chrj  san- 
thcraums,  and  Dahlias  would  be  jfreatly  benefited  by  it. 
and  it  mi»(ht  be  used  weak  for  all  kinds  of  soft-wooded  pot 
plants.-^.  D.  E. 

1 1586.  —Waste  paper  as  manure.  —This 
material  I  have  found,  by  experience,  makes 
very  good  manure.  I  once,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  for  several  years  in  succession  manured  a 
small  plot  with  waste  paper,  with  quite  satu- 
factory  results.  It  soon  disappears  in  the  soil, 
and  it  improves  its  texture.  Saw-dust,  or  even 
wood  shavings,  would  improve  poor,  stiff  land 
if  the  cultivator  had  patience  to  wait  a  year  or 
two  till  it  could  decompose.  If  a  manure  heap 
were  m^e  on  a  bed  of  saw-dust,  the  saw-dust 
would  absorb  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
manure  that  otherwise  would  have  lieen  washed 
away  and  lost,  whilst  the  soakings  from  the 
manure  would  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the 
saw-dust. — L.  C.  K. 

11546.— Leather  dust.- This  is  useless 
until  the  tannin  is  got  rid  of.  If  trouble  is  not 
an  object,  soak  in  a  strong  warm  solution  of 
common  soda  for  an  hour  or  two,  stirring  well ; 
strain,  then  wash  in  cold  water.  The  leather — 
or  rather  the  animal  matter — can  then  be  mixed 
with  ordinary  potting  or  garden  soil ;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  Irane  dust,  the  effect  will  be  slow. 
A  better  plan,  if  stable  manure  is  handy,  is  to 
make  a  heap  of  alternate  layers  of  manure  and 
distanned  leather  dust,  covering  with  a  good 
layer  of  soil  to  keep  in  the  ammonia  evolved  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter.  This 
will  make  a  capital  fertilizer ;  but  it  means  a  lot 
of  work. — Saxon  Deyne. 


Blackhtath.—^ctan.  Barr  and  Son,  12,  King-atrcct. 

Covent  Oanien,  London. - J.  JVitn-at/.- You  should 

en()uire  of  the  salesmen  in  Covent  Garden  market. - 

W.  Dennii.- It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  the 
Laburnum  to  produce  yellow  and  purple  flowers  on  the 

same  branch. - Oeo.  Smith.— Wt  know  of  no  good  book 

on  the  subject. - A.  C.— There  is  no  general  key  to 

gardening  like  there  is  to  arithmetic.  Each  subject  must 
be  treated  individually  and  according  to  circumstances. 
Whenever  vou  are  in  trouble  if  you  will  kindly  lot  us  know 
what  it  is, ’in  the  form  of  a  Question,  wc  will  insert  it  in 
our  Query  columns,  and  no  doubt  you  will  get  it  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered. - /’.  f.— Your  question  a-as  duly  in¬ 
serted. - II.  E.  E.— We  received  the  flower  you  sent.  It 

not  very  common  for  the  Eucalyptus  to  flower  in  this 

country,  but  it  occasionally  does  so  under  glass. - II. 

Ilini/ley.— Try  Messrs.  Oaimell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 
Names  of  plants.—^.  (7.— Clajtonla  perfoliata. 

_ C.  J.  Hyde.— Vie  do  not  name  Pansies  or  other  florists' 

flowers. - /Vn^ie.— We  do  not  name  varieties  of  the 

Pansy. - Church  I.(ington.—l,  Asplenium  hulbifenim  ; 

2.  Atilantum  formosum ;  8,  Pteris  tremula  ;  4,  Asplenium 

floccidum. - Kirkhy.—l,  Ranunculus aconltifollus,  fl. -pi.  ; 

Spir»a  Thunber^. - A.  E.  Ro/win.— Diplacus  gluti- 

nosus. - C.  C.  //uykW.— Dlplacus  glutinosus. - M.— 

Muscari  comosum. - A.  /foftinson.— Ixia  craterloides 

(bulbous  plant). - Lryl  //ou.w..— Ceanothus  dentatus. 

- N.— 1,  Double  Poets  Narcissus  (N.  poeticus  fl.-pl.)  ; 

2,  iberis  corifolia;  8.  Omlthogalum  umbellatum  ;  4.  San- 

tolina  incana. - F.  LatreiUe. —Shrub  is  Berberis  Darwini ; 

other  is  Polvgonum  cuspidatum. - 1.  H.  M.—l,  Sedum 

oppositifollu’m  ;  2,  Sasdfraga  hypnoldes  ;  8,  Orobus  auran- 

tuMJUS ;  4,  Geranium  sanguineum. - Robin$on.— 

Al>-8sum  saxatlle. - rni7«/.— Apparently  a  species  of 

Pyrus ;  but  we  cannot  tell  which  without  seeing  flowers 

or  fruits. - r.  L.  L.— Spoclmen  too  imperfect  to  name  ; 

probablv  a  Tritonia, - P.  A.  D.— 1,  Scoloj>ondriuni 

vulgare’cristatum  ;  2,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  enspum  ;  3, 

Ck>r\-dall8  claviculaU;  species  of  Thlaspl. - GanUMr.— 

Corosus  Padus  (Bird  cherry). - R.  G.  V. — Clianthus 

Sniceus. - K.  F.  L.  —  Omlthogalum  umbellatum 

bite) ;  Collomia  coccinea  (rod) ;  Hesperis  matronolis 

,rpie). - G.  IP.  1,  Tnulescantia  virginica;  2,  Gladiolus 

byxantinus;  3,  Schlxostylls  coccinea;  4,  Celsla  Arctunw. 

_ Buttercvp.-l,  A  siHJcles  of  Ranunculus;  send  lower 

leaves  ;  2  and  S,  Species  of  Tragopogon. - O.  0.— Orous 

euroiMcus.  No  flowers  sent  of  the  Sy  rings  (Philadelphus). 

- rrf/oiparrrn.— Abutllon  vltlfoliuni,  of  which  a  capital 

figure  api>oared  in  the  Gnrdtn  of  March  10th,  1883. 


to 


11528.— Weeds  on  lawns.— In  reply 
“  I.  C.  H.  D.,”  the  quantity  of  salt  must  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  weeds,  such  os  Plaintains, 
Daisies,  and  others.  If  it  is  applied  individually 
to  each,  as  much  as  will  cover  the  centre  of  the 
plant  will  be  sufiicient ;  but  where  the  weeds  of 
all  kinds  are  very  abundant,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  general  dressing  of  salt,  as  much  as  the 
Grass  would  bear,  would  improve  the  Grass,  and 

fot  rid  of  the  weeds  and  also  grubs  and  worms. 

intend  to  try  this  in  the  autumn  as  an  experi 
ment,  as  the  quantity  to  be  used  safely  would 
vary  somewhat  on  different  kinds  of  soil ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  either  mode  of 
treatment  the  salt  must  be  applied  in  early 
spring  or  late  autumn  in  order  to  give  the  Grass 
time  to  recover  before  the  following  summer,  and 
in  dry  weather  for  preference. — W.  R.  Baker. 

11577. — Violets. — You  will  now  find 
number  of  runners  forming  on^e  plants,  li 
Strawberry  runners.  Thsy  ^st 
the  ground,  to  cau^  t^em 


QUERIES. 


Bulea  for  Correspondents.— -411  eommunicatUme 
for  iruertion  ihould  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
side  of  tlu  payer  only  and  aadresstd  to  the  Editoe.  Letters 
relantig  to  business  to  the  Poblishbji.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  required^  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  tUle  qf  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Owitig  to  the.  necessity  of 
GARDS.VINO  noing  to  press  a  considerable  time  b^ore  the  day 
of  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  receivM.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Naming  plants.— Four  or  /lowers  only 

can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  po^ 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  iiame  varieties 
qf  florisUf  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  qf  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel. 

11621.— Cyclamens  after  bloomlngr.— What  U 
the  proper  treatment  of  Cyclamens  after  blooming,  to 
ensure  their  blooming  again  next  winter?  Are  they 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  is  this  the  time  for  sowing 
ItT— A.  L.  M. 

11622.— Tea  Roses.— I  have  three  Tea  Rose  trees  on 
own  roots  that  I  bought  in  Januarj*  last,  and  I  have  just 
cut  the  last  blooms  from  them.  There  seems  to  be  no 
more  buds  forming.  Should  I  treat  them  now  the  same  os 
if  blooming  (they  are  in  a  small  greenhouse  where  there  is 
plenty  of  sun),  or  should  I  stand  them  outdoors  and 
water  them  as  usual  ?  Any  Information  as  to  future 
treatment  of  them  will  be  thankfully  received. — A.  M. 

11023.— Melon  culture.-Would  any  reader  of 
Garokkino  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  instructions  I  come 
08  to  the  stopping  training  of  Melons,  also  how  to  sot  the 
fruit  ?  I  have  ten  plants  in  frames,  heated  by  manure. 

The  plants  are  thriving  well ;  but  should  he  glad  to  know 
which  bloom  to  leave  for  the  fruit  Any  further  instruc¬ 
tions  would  oblige — A  Youno  Bbqixnbr. 

11624.— Roses  for  conservatory.— Would  some¬ 
one  be  kind  enough  to  Inform  me  if  the  following  Roses 
would  do  well  on  the  roof  and  walls  of  a  small  oonservatory 
facing  due  south,  10  feet  long,  9  feet  wide,  12  feet  high  at 
the  back— the  front,  roof,  and  oast  end  are  of  glass,  the 
west  end,  brick— via.,  Marechal  Nlel,  Glolro  de  Dijon, 
Madame  'Talcot,  Boule  de  Nelge,  Nlphetos,  and  La  France? 

W'hlch  are  the  best,  and  how  many  could  I  plant  togrow  in 
such  a  structure  ?  "Those  for  covering  the  roof  I  should  plant 
outside  and  bring  them  in  as  in  the  case  of  vines.  The  others 
for  covering  the  walls  would  be  planted  inside  in  a  very 
narrow  border.  Could  I  procure  some  in  pots  to  plant 
at  once?  If  so,  would  It  be  advisable ?— Dkvohian. 

11625.— Gunnera  scabra.— I  am  anxious  to  know- 
the  best  position,  soil,  and  treatment  for  Gunnera  scabra, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy.— A  Coxstant  Rrader, 

11626.— Aloes  for  grreenfly.— Would  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  the  quantities  for 
Bolution  of  Aloes  for  greenfly  ? 
feet  cure.— Sandoatk. 


11627.— Flower  seeds  for  Manilla.-Whutiw 
seeds  would  be  suitable  to  send  out  to 
A.  F. 

11628.— Uses  of  Anrolica,— Will  any  Tca<kT  him 
me  as  to  the  right  way  ofutilixing  this  {riant ?-A  f 
11629.— Treatment  of  Qeraiilum8,-Win 
kindly  give  me  full,  clear  instructions  about  prapooci; 
Gcraniimis  from  cuttings,  and  for  their  geaml 
ment  ?  Any  hinU  on  the  subject  sill  much  ohIijs-C.  F 
Alle-N. 

11630.— Why  the  Narcissus  does  not  floret  - 1 
For  several  yean  past  my  Narci*us  appear  likdr  toliic.  I 
but  the  outer  sheath  withers,  so,  also,  does  the  Dobinai 
flower.  Soil,  light  and  sandy,  but  well  iiiAmiraL-B:j% 

HEATH. 

iiflsi.-Perennial  Balsams.-!  have  imthait^ 
plants  of  Perennial  Balsams  given  to  roe.  I  asit  Rfcni 
to  Vols.  8,  4,  and  5  of  Garornixo,  and  can  find  ooonin 
of  such  a  plant,  and  shall  therefore  be  gUdoftsT  3: 
mation  respecting  the  same,  as  I  am  told  that  they  laa 
In  my  neiglibourhood. — J.  G.  W. 

11032.— Cucumbers  turning  yellow.-lhwtt 
Cucumber  plant  the  fruit  of  which  grow  to  a  fuTiat 
then  turn  yellow  at  the  end  and  f^I  off,  and  th« 
dies.  Would  any  readen  recommend  what  to  is  t 
prevent  it?  They  are  in  a  span-roofed  peaihw*- 
Subscribbr. 

11633.— Moss  manure  for  hot-beds. -Taa  js 
have  had  one  hot-bed  made  up  of  ordinary  )iUb!«ian 
and  leaves  and  another  of  Moss  manure  and  lara 
gardener  premred  both  in  the  same  way,  tanhfol 
watering  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  he  tdUmethmm 
heat  at  all  in  the  bod  made  of  the  Moss  manure.  Ckv 
one  explain  the  reason  of  this,  as  I  undentorittB 
Moss  manure  was  flrst-rate  for  hot-bcdil-Bni  is 
Blossoms. 

11634.— Pansies  small.— I  have  three 
the  8e<^  was  sown  last  September  and  thephmiei3tiit| 
flower  in  spring,  and  although  the  plants  are  hold’  al 
the  blooms  b^utifully  coloured  they  art  ■n.'l  w 
have  I  8{X)iletl  them?  The  fault  could  not hiu Mall 
the  seed.  I  have  given  weak  liquid  manure  wutr, 
far  the  flowers  are  no  larger  though  I  pick  off  *21# 
as  it  o{)en8  so  as  to  avoid  weakening  the  plani-1 
11635.— Greenfly  on  Roses. -Are  WTbirk  ^ 
ants  good  things  to  eat  up  the  greenfly  on  Eaw-iiq 
what  is?— Redous.  , 

11636.— Liquid  manure  for  Eosea.-Hw  ^ 
times  a  week  should  I  give  liquid  manure  to 
they  first  come  into  bud,  also  what  makes  tte  w 
manure  Roses  ?— Redols. 

11637.— Llqtild  meinure  for  Gladioli -h 
period  of  their  growth  should  Gladioli  have  hqodtj. 
what  quantltv  should  be  given,  also  what 
manure  for  them?— Reixujb. 

11638.— Planting  Tubero3ea-^7»en 
roses  be  planted,  so  as  to  have  them  In  bloom  in 
and  December?  Stove  heat  can  be  riven. 
Alstromerias  in  pots  this  spring  and  the  slug* 
them  down  to  the  roots  ;  is  there  any  chance  of  tnsr  i 
anything  this  summer  if  planted  out?— W.  H.  J. 

11639. -Rose  Choshunt  hybrid.^ 
spondent  give  me  a  hint  as  to  treatment  01  Bow  w 
hybrid?  It  is  in  a  cool  greenhouse  agiinrt 
facing  west,  and  is  four  years  old  and  10  feet 
11640.— Rats.— A  little  time  ago  mmeofvmfK^ 
recommended  the  me  of  sawdu-st  in  order  to  fsnp 
rots  or  mice  in  a  garden.  My  garden  i*  ^ 
underrun  by  them  (1  supiwse  from 
They  seem  to  be  attract^  wherever 
Ought  I  to  put  the  sawdust  on  the  surf*« 
plants  I  wish  to  protect,  and  destroy 
wherever  found  ;  or  should  the  holee  b€  lcft|^^  * 
far  as  possible,  and  the  sawdust  put  Inm  ^ 

sawdust  about  the  roots  of  a  plant  injun  ^ 

Binqlky,  Vorks.  . 

11641.— Broccoli  not  flowering -1 
strong,  healthy  Broccoli  plants  in  my 
no  signs  of  flowering.  Are  they  Ukelj  to 
Brassica.  ^ 

11642.— Ants  in  Peaoh 
my  orchard  house,  and  all  the  Peaches  ire 
spoiled.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  them?— R- 
11643.— Camellias  and  Anima-l  “ 

(alba)  and  an  Arum  LUy  (CaUa  _ 

it  be  safe  to  plant  them  out  pennanently  m  i 
if  so,  what  is  the  best  aspect  ?  Also  whit  b  tiejjl 
for  Cnirysanthemums,  also  about  to  M 
planted  out  ? — C.  A,  rv*  1:41 

11044.  — Pfeoniee  not  BloominE  -JJj  J 
inform  me  why  Pmonies  do  not  flowwT  1  ^ 

sorts ;  they  come  up  year  after  year.^w^ 

—the  common  rose-coloured 
Ing  this  year.  They  are  well-mulched ^  * 

>me  up  thin  and  straggly  with  no 
11645.— Machine  for  cuttl^ 

Cim  any  reader  of  Gardbxixq 
cutting  turf  edgings,  and  his  expenenM 
of  Samuelson’s  to  fix  to  his  Orasa  cutte^ 
independent,  and  to  cut  the  edges 


inde{)endent,  a - - 

11646.— Greonfiffiifire  trees  not 
two  Greengage  trees  on  a  south 
which  blossom  yearly,  but  the  Wo**®°*^%*i  cf 
drops  when  set.  The  tre« 


annuallv.  We  have  tried  root  pruning,  '$• 

I,  to  aU 


effect.  The  trees  are,  vu  »u  ^  « 

gostions  would  much  oblige  as  to  wb*'  1““ 
these  trees  to  bear  fruit. — P.  S.  H. 


11647.— Watering  planta-B 
greenhouse  flowers  Mould^  Jrom  ijoJ 


greennouse  nowem  miuuju, 
watered  in  the  evening.  Where  ippl’^''^ 

as  a  cool  vinery  wUT  the  same  advice  m 
ROBIXSOX. 

11648. -Grubs  in  Applets. 
trees  here,  in  Southport  and  Birkdwe,  w  tt 
that  our  Apple  trees  arc  y****^)^' 
ravages.  Lime  has  been  ^  k 

. .  .  wintor  without  any  avail.  ^ *"‘LTMe«ryb>l)i 

y1  I  am  infornie^  a )»?- 1  fluticulars  of  a  very  destrocUvo  rij®* 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES  OX  VINE  CULTURE, 
fott  some  time  before  and  after  midsummer 
rines  require  more  attention  tlian  any  other  in- 
loor  fnii^  and  by  carefully  and  timely  looking 
dtor  their  wants  at  this  season,  the  crops  which 
they  are  now  pnxlucing  will  not  only  mature 
properly,  but  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
next  year’s  crop. 

Watering. 

When  Vines  are  in  full  growth,  as  all  of  them 
vre  just  now,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  too 
nuch  water  at  the  root.  Even  in  borders  badly 
I  rained  anything  approaching  dryness  should 
levcr  be  allowed  to  occur,  and  where  the  borders 
re  as  well  drained  as  they  should  copious 
O' I  frerjnent  waterings  are  absolutely  necessary 
n  order  to  insure  free  and  perfect  development 
*f  wootl,  leaves,  and  fruit.  There  should  never 
w  any  statcil  time  for  giving  water.  Some  may 
nake  a  practice  of  watering  at  the  root  once  a 
ortnight,  and  others  may  do  so  when  growth 
when  the  fniit  is  forme<l,  and  again  when 
t  irt  half  swelled,  and  that  is  all.  But  it  is  not 
t%lf  enough,  and  those  who  follow  a  rule  of  this 
ind  would  soon  find  out  the  advantage  of  being 
lore  liberal  with  water  if  they  would  only  try 
experiment  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The 
ppcai^ce  of  the  inside  borders  is  often  very 
eceptive.  They  look  as  if  they  were  wet  and 
\  proper  condition  for  the  roots,  but  frequently 
wy  are  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  surface  only 
i  wet,  while  uuderneatli,  whore  the  principal 
'^lers  are,  they  arc  dry.  Vines  in  a  properly 
ude  border  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  being 
horoughly  watered  once  a  fortnight  at  the 
resent  time,  w'hile  their  roots  arc  activ'e.  In 
wr  soil  or  old  borders,  manure  water  may  be 
iven  with  odvantege.  One  handful  of  the  beat 
aano  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water  is  a 
litable  rate  at  W’hl<;h  to  apply  this  stimulant. 
omctiiuM  it  is  spread  on  the  surface  and 
Tvitcrel  in,  but  this  plan  is  not  so  immediate  in 
ts  ejects  as  w'hen  dissolved.  All  kinds  of 
trxinings  from  manure  heaps  are  good  for  Vines 
^(1  should  l>e  utilised.  Borders  recently  made, 
•rrich  in  manure,  should  not  have  manure  water, 
*ot  abundance  of  clean  water  ;  other  artificial 
oanurcs  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  and 
v^hed  dowm  to  the  roots.  We  simply  give  a 
d^ht,  moderate,  or  heavy  coating,  according  to 
♦u  Vines  and  the  condition  of 

the  border,  {^t  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all 
ur(r«8iii^  which  can  bo  watered  into  a  Vine 
now ;  of  course  it  is  not  so  nutritious 
M  the  best  manufactured  manures,  but  it  keeps 
insects  in  check,  and  makes  foliage  rich  in  colour. 

Stopping  and  Training. 

'  inra  will  not  give  satisfaction  unless  these 
•pcratious  are  properly  attended  to.  Stopping 
he  shoote  for  the  first  time  at  the  first  of 
i^nd  joint  beyond  the  best  bunch  is  an  old  way 
01  ilcahng  with  them,  and  no  modem  system  is 
wperior  to  it,  but  it  may  be  well  to  point 
k  fj  ^  ^  follow  it  out  successfully  stopping 
mouW  ^  jQjjg  delayed.  When  the  Vines 
‘rt  Healthy  and  growing  fast  the  shoots  soon  run 
^  ^  length  ;  they  should,  however, 

long  before  that  takes  place,  and  the 
k  ^  immediately  the  position 

;  ’i  bunch  can  be  ascertained.  The  point 
the  shoot,  being  then  young  and  tender,  may 
f  ’^^dy  removed  by  means  of  the  forefinger  ami 

1  ^  bud 

the  stoppage  will  push  into  growth,  and 
^  »n  Its  turn  must  be  stopped.  This  should  be 
at  the  next  formed  joint,  and  when  growth 
brraks  out,  as  it  will  he  doing  at  the 
time,  the  same  operation  should  be  rc- 
young  slioots 
be  allowed  to  extend  except  those  wanted 
r  •'>Qng  fruiting  canes  next  season.  All  Vines 
« a  strong  tendency  to  grow  just  now,  but  the  i  ’ 
mart  lie  checked  and  kept  well  in  handr^U 
mg  an  innumerable  quantity  of  smallsho^s 

®  ‘  ^he  roof,  and  shade  amt  Sfhotliei-3 


shoots  and  fruit  is  a  Iwid  plai 
ne  of  no  goQfl  this  year,  and  hjnilepi 


.  pi’f** 
iepng  the 


proper  maturing  of  the  W'ood  for  another  season’s 
work.  The  young  rods  for  fruiting  next  year 
may  be  allowe^l  to  run  as  far  up  as  the  ordinary 
rods  go,  but  when  they  have  acquired  a  reason¬ 
able  length  it  is  lietter  to  restrict  them,  so  as  to 
have  substantial  wood,  than  encourage  the 
formation  of  superfluous  growth.  Tying  in  the 
shoots  must  also  begin  as  soon  as  stopping 
commences.  Some  shoots  go  the  right  w'ay  for 
tying  on  to  the  w'ires  from  the  first  and  give  no 
trouole,  but  others  run  straight  up  to  the  glass 
or  take  an  opposite  way  to  that  in  which  they 
are  wanted  to  go,  and  it  is  these  which  take 
some  training.  At  first  they  require  to  be 
carefully  handled,  as  the  slightest  twist  or  strain 
will  cause  them  to  snap  off  at  their  union  with 
the  old  wood.  In  the  ^ginning  they  must  only 
be  gently  drawn  down  a  short  distance  and  be 
tied  there  for  a  time,  and  in  a  week  or  so  they 
may  again  be  drawn  dow'n  a  little,  and  possibly 
on  the  third  occasion  they  may  be  secured  in 
their  proper  place.  Crowding  so  that  the  leaves 
overlap  each  other  should  never  occur.  To  avoid 
this,  when  the  rotls  are  young  and  the  buds  close 
toother,  a  gootl  many  of  them  should  be  rubl)od 
off.  If  shoots  or  spurs  are  emitted  from  the 
rods  at  a  distance  of  1  foot  or  thcrcaliouts, 
there  will  bo  nothing  objectionable  in  their 
distribution. 


Thinning  the  Fruit. 

This  consists  in  reducing  the  bunches  where  too 
numerous  and  thinning  the  berries  of  those  left 
for  a  crop.  The  question  is  frefjucntly  asked. 
What  weight  should  I  allow  each  Vine  to  carry, 
*.c.,  how  many  bunches  per  rod  makes  a  goo<l 
crop?  To  this  question  I  will  not  undertake  to 
give  a  definite  answer,  so  much  depends  on  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  Vines.  A  Vino  might 
mature  fifteen  2-lb.  bunches  ;  whereas  half  this 
number  of  4-lb.  or  5-lb.  clusters  would  be  enough. 
Where  the  crop  was  excessive  last  year,  and  the 
fruit  did  not  perfect  in  consequence,  the  Vines 
should  be  dealt  with  more  moderately  this 
season,  and  when  it  has  been  discovered,  as  any¬ 
one  may  soon  do,  what  weight  each  Vine  or 
house  will  bear  with  impunity,  adhere  to  that. 

No  bunches,  except  very  small  or  deformed  ones, 
should  be  thinned  off  until  after  they  have 
bloomed  and  the  berries  have  become  formed.  In 
the  case  of  Muscats  especially,  some  of  the  finest- 
looking  bunches  may  fail  to  set  properly,  while 
the  smaller  ones  may  do  so  and  be  the  most 
compact.  These,  therefore,  should  be  allowed 
to  produce  the  crop.  Bunches  composed  chiefly 
of  small  berries,  with  few  or  no  stones  in  them, 
should  always  be  cut  off,  and  as  a  rule,  where 
there  are  two  or  three  bunches  on  one  shoot, 
often  the  case,  all  but  one  should  be  removed, 
the  principal  object  to  be  kept  in  view  being  to 
allow  every  Vine  to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the 
general  crop  and  have  the  bunches  as  evenly 
distributed  as  possible.  After  the  number  of 
bunches  has  been  selected,  thinning  the  berries 
should  be  commenced.  They  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  larger  than  Peas  before  being 
thinned,  and  must  on  no  account  be  permitted 
to  become  massed  together.  It  is  easy  to  thin 
them  when  loose  and  pliable,  but  when  firmly 
piacked  the  operation  takes  longer  time  and  the 
worst  berries  connot  be  so  well  seen  and  cut  out. 

In  thinning,  all  the  smallest  sized  ones  should 
be  removetl,  the  inside  of  the  bunch  should  ^ 
well  cleared,  and  the  outside  Ijerries,  which  go 
to  form  the  size  and  shapeliness  of  the  bunch, 
should  be  preserved.  Those  not  thoroughly 
conversant  with  thinning  are  always  inclined  to 
leave  too  many  berries,  and  the  result  is  that 
before  they  are  half  swelled  or  begin  to  ripen 
they  are  so  close  that  they  cannot  swell  without 
bursting.  In  that  case  every  bunch  should  lie 
gone  carefully  over,  and  the  berries  which 
cause  the  pressure  should  he  out  out  with  long 
sharp-pointed  scissors.  The  majority  of  (Trapes 
will  have  been  thinned  by  this  time,  but  many 
Ininohes  ma¥  still  he  too  crowded,  and  should  be 

I’OV'-glC  Ikskcts.  UNIVlIfel 

All  of  insects  must  be  kept  in  checkj  ll 

not  wliplly  pxteririinatod,  Red  spider,  thrips,'^ 


and  mealy  bug  arc  the  most  troublesome.  The 
two  former  eat  the  leaves,  disfigure  them,  and 
check  their  growth.  Mealy  bug  sometimes  finds 
its  way  into  the  bunches  and  renders  them  un¬ 
palatable.  In  winter,  at  dressing  and  clearing 
time,  mealy  bug  may  be  cleared  off,  but  unless 
the  most  stringent  measnres  have  been  taken 
to  do  this  it  will  again  make  its  appearance. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  checking  it  is  going 
carefully  over  the  Vines  now  and  destroying 
all  that  can  be  found.  Frequent  syringing, 
too,  displaces  it,  and  this  is  destruction  to  the 
red  spider  and  thrips.  Some  insecticides  are 
useful  in  these  cases,  bnt  to  work  with  them 
when  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf  and  fruit  requires 
special  care,  or  damage  may  be  the  result. 

diving  air  in  proper  quantity  and  at  the  right 
time  is  another  matter  requiring  at  present  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  Many  vineries  suffer  from 
not  receiving  snfiicient  care  in  this  way.  In 
large  places  the  vineries  are  opened  hourly  if  need 
be,  according  to  sun  and  shade,  but  amateurs 
have  often  to  ventilate  in  the  morning,  and  in 
that  position  the  ventilators  remain  all  day.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  I  would  recommend  the  roof 
to  be  slightly  shaded,  and  at  this  season  a  little 
air  admitted  at  back  and  front  constantly.  In 
this  way  it  is  astonishing  how  the  health  of  the 
Vines  can  be  maintained,  but  when  grown  with¬ 
out  proper  ventilation,  and  kept  too  close,  insects 
are  the  only  inmates  of  the  vinery  which  really 
prosper.  When  it  is  desired  to  force  Grapes  to 
ripen  at  this  season,  the  best  way  is  to  keen  up 
the  temperature  of  the  house  by  means  of  fire 
heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  abundance  of  air 
circulate  through  it.  C. 


Summer  pruninfif  of  fruit  trees.— This 
is  a  most  important  part  of  fruit  culture,  and 
one  that  is  too  frequently  sadly  neglected  ;  for 
if  only  a  tithe  of  the  attention  that  is  lavished 
on  fruit  trees  grown  under  glass  were  bc8towe<l 
on  wall  trees  and  open-air  trees  and  bashes,  the 
results  would  be  very  mneh  more  satisfactory. 
The  disbudding,  stopping,  and  daily  attention 
of  syringing,  and  other  items  of  go^  culture, 
are  too  frequently  altogether  ignored,  and  the 
trees  are  allowed  to  grow  wild  until  the  season 
is  far  advanced  ;  and  then  to  make  up  for  past 
neglect  the  trees  get  what  I  frequently  near 
cafied  a  good  pruning.  UTiat  means  cutting  out 
nearly  all  the  young  growth  of  the  current 
year.  When  such  a  dense  mass  of  young 
wood  is  removed,  the  foliage  that  has  been  so 
long  shaded  fre^piently  suffers  from  sudden 
exposure,  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  mate¬ 
rially  checked,  and  the  buds,  on  which  next 
season’s  crop  depends,  do  not  get  proj^rly 
matured.  After  trying  all  sorts  of  plans,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  the  little-and -often  system  of  pruning, 
or,  rather,  pinching  ;  for,  if  taken  in  time,  the 
soR  young  shoots  can  be  readily  removed  by 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  it  is  really  the  easiest 
way,  for  a  fair-sized  garden  may  be  looked  over 
two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the  season  of 
active  growth,  and  all  the  shoots  needing  re¬ 
moval  pinched  off  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  Any  curled  or  blistered  leaves 
may  be  removed  at  the  same  time,  and 
insect  pests  may  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  re¬ 
moved,  while  the  main  leaves  of  the  tree  get 
the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air,  and  all  the  sap 
that  would  be  wasted  in  forming  a  lot  of  useless 
woo<l,  is  diverted  to  the  more  useful  work  of 
swelling  up  the  fruit  or  plumping  up  buds  for 
next  season’s  crop.  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears, 
and  such  fruits  as  are  usually  trained  as  hori¬ 
zontal  or  fan-shaped  trees,  and  that  bear  fruit 
mostly  on  spurs,  should  have  all  the  fore-right 
shoots  pinched  out  at  the  point  as  soon  os  they 
have  made  G  inches  of  growth,  while  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries  should  have 
all  the  wootl  buds  not  rcijuired  for  laj^g  in 
ru^^ejdj^li^p'Olff;^  soon  as  they  can  be  raken 
'  or  pinphec^  in  quite  .close,  if  leaves  are 
xt^lW  fDoycJjikvitbie  WVm  are  undoubtedly 
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as  being  greatly  benefited  by  taking  off  the  tops 
of  all  the  erect  growing  shoots  as  soon  as  they 
are  1  foot  high.  The  upward  flow  of  sap  is 
arrested,  light  and  air  is  freely  admitted  to  the 
centre  of  the  bushes,  and  the  centre  of  the  bush 
becomes  as  fruitful  as  the  branches  usually  arc. 
It  is  a  sign  of  bad  fruit  culture  when  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  growth  are  cut  off  at  one  time,  and 
anyone  giving  the  above  plan  a  fair  trial  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  amply  repaid  by  not  only  more 
abundant  but  finer  crops  of  fruit. —J.  G., 
Hants. 

Late  forced  Strawberries.— Few  fruits 
cultivated  under  glass  repay  the  labour  bestowed 
on  them  so  well  as  Strawberries,  provided  they 
are  not  hurried  on  in  high  temperatures  with 
the  object  of  getting  ripe  fruit  in  March  or  the 
early  half  of  April ;  for  fire-heat  is  not  only 
expensive,  but  the  produce  of  plants  brought  on 
gently  by  solar  heat  is  so  muen  greater  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  grow  this  luscious  fruit 
for  market  find  a  low  price  in  May  and  June 
repay  them  far  better  than  a  very  high  figure 
per  lb.  much  earlier  in  the  season  ;  and  for  tlic 
same  reason  I  would  recommend  those  who 
have  a  limited  quantity  of  glass  structures  not 
to  attempt  early  forcing  of  Strawberries,  but  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  having  a  full  crop 
from  the  first  of  May  until  the  outdoor  crop  is 
ready  to  take  up  the  supply  ;  for  at  no  period  of 
the  year  is  the  su^ly  of  home-grown  fruit  at 
such  a  low  ebb.  The  fruit- room  shelves  are 
nearly  Iwire,  and  there  is  but  little  variety  in  the 
way  of  dessert  fruit  unless  some  attempt  is 
made  to  anticipate  the  outdoor  Strawlxjrry  crop 
by  growing  in  pots,  acconling  to  spjice  at  dis¬ 
posal  ;  and  even  in  gardens  of  limited  extent  a 
supply  equal  to  the  requirements  of  a  moderate 
family  may  be  grown  without  any  special  house 
or  pit ;  for  their  wants  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
ana  anyone  giving  them  a  fair  trial  will,  I  am 
confident,  not  rciwlily  give  up  so  inexpensive  a 
luxury.  The  following  routine  I  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  to  yield  satisfactory  returns 
-viz.^  always  plant  out  some  late  runners 
in  an  open  position  to  get  a  supply  of 
young  plants  from,  for  layering  in  small 
pots  as  early  in  the  season  as  they  are  procur¬ 
able,  some  time  during  the  month  of  June, 
according  to  season  and  locality.  We  use 
3- inch  pots,  filled  wdth  goo<l  turfy  loam,  and  a 
little  rotten  manure  made  quite  firm.  The  pots 
are  plunged  into  the  soil  around  the  parent 
plants,  and  the  layers  or  runners  are  pressed 
into  the  soil  in  the  centre  of  the  pots,  and  secured 
with  a  large  stone.  They  are  kept  freely 
wateretl,  and  in  three  w'eoks  are  rooted  sufti- 
ciently  to  be  cut  oft’  and  transferred  to  the 
fruiting  pots.  We  use  7-inch  pots  and  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  they  w’crc  layered  into.  A  bed 
of  coal  ashes,  in  an  open  sunny  position,  is  the 
best  place  for  them,  and  at  no  time  must  they 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root.  They  are 
greatly  benefited  by  a  goo<l  washing  overhead, 
after  hot  days  in  August  and  September,  but 
after  October  comes  in  the  rain  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  soil  moist  in  the  pots.  In 
November  we  pack  the  pots  closely  together  in 
any  spare  pit  or  frame,  or  on  the  floor  of  a  cold 
house,  where  they  remain  until  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  in  spring,  when,  wdth  the  gra<luaily 
incre^wing  temperature,  grow^th  w’ill  m  sturdy, 
and  similar  to  plants  out  of  doors.  The  earliest 
sorts  should  bo  set  up  on  the  lightest  shelves  in 
the  houses  available  in  February,  and  the  later 
ones  for  succession,  as  they  begin  to  push  up 
their  flower  spikes ;  but  tor  the  latest  crop 
under  glass  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some 
in  pits  or  frames,  as  they  do  not  need  so 
much  water  as  those  on  dry,  airy  shelves. 
The  main  points  to  attend  to  are  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  abundance  of  water  at  the  root. 
I*  hot  weather  plants  loaded  with  fruit  will 
need  w'ater  twice  a  day.  If  very  large  fruit  is 
desired  the  bloom  must  be  thinned  out  freely, 
leaving  the  largest  blossoms  only ;  but,  as  a 
role,  the  plants,  if  w'ell  treated  from  start  to 
finish,  will  carry  from  twelve  to  twenty  fine 
fruit  fit  for  dessert,  as  well  as  a  goodly  lot  of 
small  fruit  fit  for  culinary  purposes,  without 
any  thinning,  and  for  amateurs  this  is  the  Ijcst 
plan  to  adopt.  I  know  many  who,  having 
folloM'cd  the  above  plan,  in  addition  to 
growing  their  usual  supply  of  liedding  and 
other  greenhouse  plants  on  thdffT^p^^elves- 
during  winter,  geO^ 

in  the  spring  at  a  very  trifling  outlayTior  1^ 
putting  up  a  dozen  or  two  of  pots  to  the  top 


shelves,  as  space  can  be  made  for  them,  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  for  two  months  is  secured.  I 
grow  Viscountess  Hericart  de  Thury  for 
the  first  crop,  then  Keen’s  Seedling,  followed  by 
President  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  a  few 
British  Queen  ;  and  out  of  several  hundred  pots 
we  have  not  ha<l  half-a-dozen  unfruitful  ones, 
every  plant  carrying  a  regular  crop.  With 
our  variable  climate  I  feel  sure  that  the  crop 
of  Strawberries  that  may  l>e  grown  in  cool 
houses  is  one  of  the  most  satisiactor^  and  re¬ 
liable  that  can  be  attempted,  for  I  fand  fewer 
failures  wdth  them  than  with  any  other  crop. — 
Jame.s  Groom,  Gosport. 

Best  black  and  white  Grapes.— The 
best  black  Grape  is  doubtless  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  w’hich  is  grown  in  greater  numbers  than 
all  other  sorts  put  together  ;  and  as  to  the  best 
white  companion  for  it,  I  should  say  for  general 
purposes  Foster's  Seedling.  It  w'ould  not  be 
awarded  a  prize  if  placed  in  competition  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  it  will  beat  the 
Muscat  on  almost  every  point  in  which  the 
average  (Jrape  cultivator  requires  it  to  do,  t.r., 
it  will  show  bunches  abundantly  under  almo.st 
any  kind  of  training  or  pruning,  and  will  set 
its  fruit  evenly  and  well  in  a  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature.  Its  bunches,  too,  arc  handsome, 
l)cing  exceptionally  well-proportioned,  and  old 
Vines  of  this  kind  are  just  as  fruitful  as  many 
kinds  arc  at  three  years  old.  (iivc  it  good 
culture  and  time  to  ripen  its  fniit  thorouglily, 
until  it  assumes  a  golden  colour,  and  there  will 
l>e  no  lack  of  flavour.  1’he  question  of  w'hat 
Grapes  to  plant  can  only  be  settled  by  know'ing 
tlic  special  rerjuirements  of  any  particular  case. 
But  for  a  bhick  and  white  Grai^  to  suit  the 
majority.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seed¬ 
ling  will  be  found  trustworthy. — J. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar.— Now  that  the 
season  has  come  when  the  Gooseberry  cater¬ 
pillar  makes  its  presence  known  by  divesting 
the  trees  of  their  foliage,  I  think  it  should  be 
generally  known  that  this  unwelcome  visitor 
may  be  quickly  despatche<l  by  syringing  the 
trees  witn  a  solution  of  (yishurst  compound  ; 
about  from  2  ounces  to  3  ounces  to  the  gallon 
of  water  will  do,  taking  care  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  foliage  and  wood.  I  have  also  tried 
this  season  a  decoction  of  the  common  Foxglove 
(Digitalis  purpurea),  with  the  same  results, 
viz.,  dead  caterpillars,  but  I  prefer  the  first 
remedy,  as  the  foliage  and  fruit  look  much 
•cleaner  after  it,  and  do  not  require  so  much 
syringing  with  clean  water  afterwards,  t.r.,  if 
rain  does  not  come  to  w’ash  them  instca<l. — 
C.  B.  W. 

11399.— Leaves  falling  from  Peach 
trees. — The  leaves  would  drop  from  various 
causes.  As  they  turn  yellow'  and  drop  off,  it  is 
probable  that  they  lack  sufficient  water  at  the 
roots  ;  but  as  you  say  you  have  W'atcred  the 
borders,  have  you  given  them  sufficient  ?  Tlie 
soil  dries  very  much  when  the  trees  are  at  rest 
in  the  winter  ;  and  a  large  supply  of  water  is 
required  to  thoroughly  wet  the  soil  to  the 
bottom.  If  the  border  is  20  feet  by  12  feet 
I  would  give  at  least  73  gallons  of  water  to  it  at 
first.  Are  there  any  of  the  Peach  aphis  on  the 
trees  ?  This  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  and  drop 
off.  Red  spider  will  also  do  so,  but  that  does 
not  show  itself  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plant’s 
growth.  Further,  an  attack  of  fungus  on  the 
roots  will  paralyse  the  trees,  and  also  cause  the 
leaves  to  become  yellow. — J.  D.  E. 

1 1602.  —Vine  for  planting.— A  Vine  forced 
last  winter  w'ould  not  be  so  good  for  planting  as 
a  young  one.  The  roots  coil  round  the  jxits,  and 
the  whole  Vine  becomes  somewhat  stunted  w'heu 
it  has  been  more  than  a  year  in  a  pot,  and  they 
never,  under  such  conditions,  start  as  freely  as 
a  young  Vine.  By  good  culture  a  single  Vine 
eye  put  in  during  January  or  early  in  February 
w'ill  furnish  a  stout  cane  the  w’hole  length  of  the 
rafters  of  any  vinery  in  one  season. — J.  1).  K. 

11600.— Vine  leaves  turning  pale.— If 
the  plants  you  have  in  the  vinery  are  over  the 
border,  there  w'ould  be  a  considerable  (juantity 
of  water  draining  through  the  pots  on  to  it  ;  in 
fact,  the  l)orders  will  sometimes  become  a 
sodden  mass  from  this  cause,  in  which  the  roots 
cannot  thrive.  I  cannot  account  for  the  leaves 
on  the  late  growths  becoming  sickly  from  any 
^her  cause  but  want  of  root  action  from  l^heir ; 
l^>g  injured  by  penetrating  this  unsuitable 
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11611.— Heading  down  Plxim  tr:  ’■ 

be  done  now ;  better  wait  until  autumn, 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Hardy  trees  now  in  flower.— Very  pro 
minent  amongst  flowering  trees  just  now  are 
Paul’s  Crimson  Thorn  and  the  snowy  Mespilu*, 
The  first-named  is  now  well  known,  though 
scarcely  so  freely  used  as  it  might  or  ought  to 
be,  neither  is  the  Mespilus  so  frequesuy  met 
with  as  one  might  expect  considering  its  vigour, 
hardiness,  and  extremely  ornamentol  character. 
These  two  trees  should  l»e  grown  wberr 
space  can  be  found  for  them.  .’<pir«*a  ulinif.  f 
is  a  neat,  compact  habited,  but  tolerably 
rous  growing  species.  It  clothes  itself  -  ' 
foliage  from  the  ground  upwards,  and  » 
flowers,  which  are  white,  are  numeroosly  p-r 
ducod  ;  it  is  an  attractive  kind.  Wei^la  / 
Carri^sre  is  a  fine  variety  of  thisuscfnlnoT: - 
shrub,  the  flowers  being  very'  rich  in  oolo. ' 
so  closely  set  on  the  stems  as  to  render  i* 
effective.  Lilacs  have  not  bloomed  well  • 
year.  Especially  note w’orthyamonpt 
a  mlc-coloured  variety,  with  very  largwtr 
of  bloom,  called  un^is ;  and  a  very  dark-ib.«4.  - 
variety  namc<l  Josikrea.  'I'hc  foliage  of  tV 
so  curious  and  distinct  that  one  woulo 
take  it  for  a  Lilac  w’hen  not  in  bloom.  \t  '- 
meda  Catesbici  is  a  free  floweiing,  ratb*  r  j- 
ful  growing  shrub,  and  I  laphno  Fionur 
neat-habited  species,  the  flowers,  thoogb 
lieing  as  fragrant  as  could  l>c  desired.  ■ 
are  very  recommemlable  for  small  ghvArh 
suitable  for  the  foremost  rank  in  shru’’ 
generally.  On  rockwork  <  )nosn)a  taurivv 
doing  as  well  as  could  lx;  wished,  its  long, 
yellow  flowers  renderin;:  it  ver>’  effective, 
the  way,  how  deliciously  fragrant  the  flo\ 
this  plant  are  ;  it  ought  to  Ih^  good  for  bf- • 
would  probably  prove  r.seful  for  poor 
soils,  dry  Imnks,  and  similar  sittt' 
Cheiranthus  Marshalli  anrl  ochroleoe 
apparently  l)C8t  at  home  <*n  rockwork  ;  U*.. 
among  the  brightest  of  spring  flowers.  F 
ling  tnese  for  effectivene.s!!,  but  in  a  dift‘ 
way,  is  Saponaria  ocynioi<les,  a  large  sp. 
of  which,  smothered  with  bloom,  is  a  most  cb 
ful  object ;  whilst  not  inferior,  indeed  prcl:  ’ 
more  showy,  are  the  dwarf  I’hlox,  of  t 
setacea  atropurpurea  may  l>e  singled  on! 
unusual  beauty.  The  coinjmet  habited  pre* 
flowering  Cytisus  purpurt  irs  shows  itself  '■" 
on  a  rockery,  ana  one  scarcely  knows 
to  admire  it  most  thus  placed  or  in  the  fe 
a  standard.  It  is  so  distinct  anti  pretty 
merit  a  place  anywln  re.  A  word  of  ; 
should  be  accorded  the  little  Mentha  Reqi 
covering  with  a  dense  cushimi  of  foliaget 
yanl  of  soil,  and,  studdctl  w  ith  its  smwlp " 
flowers,  it  presents  a  very  neat  and  ati: 
aspect. — J.  C. 

Notes  on  Ivies.— With  so  many 
and  unsightly  w'alls  to  cover  and  beautit}.  ' 
good  deal  more  should  be  done  with  the  ber^f 
kinds  of  Ivies.  I  am  not  finding  fiult  witi* 
our  old  friend,  the  rapid -growing  Hibcniu’' 
Ivy.  I  admit  its  value  everywhere,  bdttsfx^ 
is  charming,  and  those  who  cAn  affcid‘to  fti^ 
should  plant  the  choicer  slower-growl^k®* 
They  are  easier  to  keep  in  order,  arf 
part  a  character  of  refinement  to^.vsD  ^ 
building  that  scarcely  anything  elst 
way  can  do.  I  have  the  following  kmdsgro'i 
ing  on  the  north  side  of  my  hoiu»— 
Hedcra  aurea  maculata :  leaves 
small,  but  of  the  brightest  gold. 
rata  elegans  :  this  also  is  a  small  variety,  1^ 
very  close  and  neat,  foliage  not 
divided,  marbled  w'ith  creamy  white.  H.  P' 
mata :  leaves  small,  five-lobed,  deeply 
rated,  bright,  golden,  but  not  so  bright  as  ^ 
named.  This  is  a  free  grower.  H.  degafll^ - 
a  very  neat  variety,  with  leaves  heavily  J 
gated  with  w’hite,  the  new  foli^e 
faint,  but  distinct,  margin  of  pink :  * 
grower,  but  does  its  W'ork  ns  it  proce®^*  .  I 
costs  nothing  to  keep  in  order.  H- 
Gem  :  a  lieautiful  dark  green  variety,  very 
ill  habit.  These  are  young  as  yet, 
enough  to  show’  w  hat  they  will  be  by-*“'',.  _ 
w’hen  they  cover  the  wall.  I  intend  to  | 
them  distinct,  permitting  each  to  fill  * 

space,  and  no  more.  H.  latifolia  maculat^^  ■ 
variegated  form  of  the  Irish  Ivy,  and  P^.‘  * 
of  its  robust  character,  but  it  is  planted 
^|]^t0(tdiere  it  can  get  on  to  the  ' 

will  jhayo  more  assigned  to  it  AH  '  ^ 

iViti  'afe  -  vFi-y  ^iily  propagated  by  mean?  ' 
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OXIOXS  AXD  THEIR  CULTURE. 
ACTION. — From  long  observation  and  some 
le  practiced  experience  I  incline  to  the  belief 
t  all  cnlinary  roots  are  more  improved  by 
ctioQ  than  by  hybridisation  or  cross-breed- 
.  and  if  we  could  but  be  content  with  fewer 
ieties,  and  persistently  select  year  after  year 
most  perfect  types  of  each  for  seed  bearing, 
shoold,  I  think,  be  nearer  attaining  perfec- 
I  than  we  are  ever  likely  to  be  so  long  as  we 
tinne  the  search  after  novelties,  which  in  the 
^  ran  benefit  no  one  except  the  seedsman. 


The  Queen  Onion. 

I  the  exception  of  Peas,  perhaps.  Onions 
aore  improved  by  selection  than  any  other 
ary  roots,  but  then  it  is  well  to  remember 
there  are  Onions  and  Onions,  and  what  one 
>vet  another  may  disapprove  ;  or,  again, 
Claire  Onions  for  pickling,  Onions  for 
ong,  boiling,  &c.  ;  hence  it  follows  that  we 
t  hare  them  of  various  sues  and  flavours, 
'heae  requirements  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
ing  our  selections,  and  when  once  made  the 
shoald  be  the  perfection  of  the  favoured 
or  types  by  year  after  year  selecting  the 
perfect  for  seed  bearing.  This  much  as  to 
tion  ;  now  a  few  words  as  to  some  of  the 
1P.ICTIES. — And  first  I  may  say  that  my 
ona  as  to  fewness  of  these  would  appear 
nairtent  if  I  did  not  add  that  the  accom- 
fiAg  euta  were  sent  to  me  from  (Iardenino 
e,  with  a  request  to  say  something  about 
n.  All  the  varieties  are  the  l^est  of  their 


— I  suppose  through  lack  of  sunshine  to  fully 
mature  the  bulbs.  The  small  Blood  Red  Onion 
is  a  red -skinned  kind  possessing  all  the  excellent 

aualities  of  our  best  English  grown  white  Spanish 
>nions  known  under  the  various  synonyms  of 
Banbury,  Reading,  Nuneham  Park,  Bedford¬ 
shire  Champion,  ^c.,  every  seedsman  ha\'ing 
his  pet  strain  bearing  his  name,  to  which  is 
sometimes  added  the  dubious  word  “improved,” 
a  word  that,  used  in  this  connection,  should 
more  frequently  be  interpreted  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

CuLTiv’ATiON. — How  apt  are  w'e  gardeners  to 
imbibe  and  retain  a  given  set  of  notions  as  to 
the  cultivation  of  various  crops — fruits  and 
flowers  as  well  as  vegetables.  What  1  mean  is 
that  there  are  people  who,  having  heard  that 
Mr.  8o-and-So — years  ago  it  may  be— grew 
m^d  crops  of  Onions  on  heavy  but  well- 
drained  land,  at  once  infer  that  his  system  of 
culture  and  the  like  description  of  soil  are 
essential  conditions  to  ensure  good  Onions  ;  but 
never  w'as  there  a  greater  fallacy  or  one  that 
has  done  more  injury.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  mode 
of  culture  that  has  a  monopoly  of  excellence,  as 
those  will  find  w’ho  are  willing  to  throw  away 
the  crutches  belongi^  to  other  people  and  trust 
to  their  own  legs,  l^at  there  is  a  nest  soil  for 
all  crops  I  do  not  dispute,  but,  as  we  cannot 
always  command  this  soil,  we  ought  manfully 
to  face  the  difliculty  by  the  determination  to  do 
our  best  with  such  soil  as  we  have.  The  usual 
stereotyped  phrase  as  to  the  best  kind  of  soil 
for  Onions  is  that  it  should  be  “  a  deep  loam  of 
medium  texture.”  I  have  never  yet  Been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  this  description  of  soil  to 
deal  with,  but  by  deep  tilth  and  high  manuring 


Giant  Zittau  Onion. 


drills.  Three  pounds  of  guano  and  two  pounds 
of  salt  thoroughly  mixed  and  blended  together 
will  be  enough  for  a  rod  of  land.  After  the 
plants  are  up,  lime  is  said  to  l>e  a  good  dressing 
dusted  along  the  rows,  and  fret^ueutly  stirring 
the  surface  tends  to  disturb  and  keep  oil' the 
fly.— E.  H. 

11610.— Cucumbers  bitter.— When  the  plants  have 
rich  soil  and  a  warm  growin^^  temperature  the  fruit  U 
aeldom  bitter.  The  opposite  conditions  to  the  above  pro¬ 
duce  bitter  fruit.— J.  D.  E. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK, 
Glasshouses. 

CLIMBER.S. — Climbing  plants  that  are  grown 
in  pots  and  upon  trellises  should,  when  they 
have  set  a  good  crop  of  flowers,  bo  trained  over 


Small  Paris  silver-skin  Union. 

the  trellises,  but  not  too  closely.  Subjects  of 
the  above  character  that  are  grown  permanently 
as  roof  climbers  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  too 
long  without  training,  or  they  become  an  im¬ 
penetrable  thicket  of  shoots,  and  necessitate 
much  cutting  away.  Do  not  allow  plants 
grown  for  this  purpose  to  become  too  much 
crowded,  or  they  suffer  themselves  and  injure 
everything  grown  under  them.  The  borders 
that  usuafly  exist  for  climbers  should  be  kept 
as  moist  as  is  consistent  with  the  well-bein^  of 
the  plants  growing  in  them  ;  the  moisture  given 
off  from  them  will,  in  some  measure,  counteract 
the  dr3mess  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  available 
occasions,  especially  early  in  the  mornings  and 
in  the  evenings,  water  should  be  applied  under 
the  stages,  where  such  exist,  and  on  the  tables, 
yet  not  so  plentifully  as  to  occasion  the  un¬ 
sightly  inconvenience  of  wet  paths  to  walk 
upon.  Moisture  applied  in  this  way  has  not 


classes,  and  beginners  in  the  work 
selection  would  do  ^dsely  to  start  opera- 
w,vith  any  of  the  types  that  are  likely 
wit  their  purpose.  The  small  Paris  Silver- 
°  ia  the  beet  of  all  the  pickling  class, 
tnres  early,  and  takes  up  but  little  space. 
•  Queen  Onion  is  one  of  our  latest  new 
^ties,  very  early,  mild  in  flavour,  and  in  a 
Wral  way  does  not  grow  too  large  for  pick- 
5*  it  is  also  one  oi  the  best  keepers.  The 
i^ittau  is  another  new  kind  ;  it  is  very 
|Msome,  has  a  deep  straw-coloured  skin,  firm 
^  largo  in  size,  and  is  also  one  of  the  best 
^^pers.  Another  is  the  pyriform  brown 
This  is  the  large  imported  Spanish 
of  the  shops  ;  it  is  not  a  desirable  kin<“' 
*SrowiQj5  in  this  country,  osi  it  ^ll- libt  Uee] 


I  have  managed  to  get  good  Onions  from  clay, 
peat,  light  sandy  loam,  and  a  soil  very  little  re¬ 
moved  from  gravel.  Given  these  two  conditions, 
i.e.,  deep  trenching  and  heavy  manuring,  com¬ 
bined  with  good  drainage,  no  one  need  be  afraid 
of  a  failure  as  regards  growing  Onions.  The  only 
difiierence  that  I  would  advise,  when  having  to 
deal  with  a  heavy  soil  rather  than  a  light  one, 
would  be,  that  just  before  sowing  the  former 
should  be  raked  over  only,  but  that  light  soils 
be  made  as  firm  as  can  be  by  treading  or  rolling, 
as  this  compression  in  some ‘measure  makes 
amends  for  the  lightness  of  the  soil.  As  to 
time  and  mode  of  sowing,  I  prefer  the  middle  of 
February  for  the  spring  sowing,  and  early  in 
August  for  that  of  the  autumn.  Drills  from 
12  inches  to  lo  inches  apart,  according  to  the 
sort,  is  the  best  way  of  sowing,  as  this  plan 
admits  of  easy  after  culture,  such  as  thinning, 
hoeing,  and  weeding.  Farmyard  manure  is  the 
best  for  working  in  with  the  soil,  and  as  surface 
stimulants  during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  soot 
and  wood-ashes  are  invaluable.  W.  W. 


Turnip  fly.— On  warm,  dry  soil  there  will 
be  some  difficulty  in  keeping  young  Turnip 
plants  free  from  fly.  The  best  plan  is  to 
pulverise  the  land  well,  that  is,  get  it  into  a 
nne  tilth.  1  am  assuming  that  it  is  in  good 
heart  as  regards  manure.  Sow  in  drills,  having 
first  soaked  them  with  liquid  manure.  After 
the  seeds  are  sown  scatter  a  little  superphos¬ 
phate  in  the  drills  before  covering  in  the  seeds. 
Amies’  manure  is  also  useful,  and  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  phosphate.  I  have  also  had  great 
iccess  with  ^ano  and  salt  mixed  together.  A 
s^ll  quantity  will  be  of  great 
.n  flafiteVing  the  crop  when  sown 


Pyriform  brown  Spanish  Onion. 

only  the  effect  of  benefiting  the  blooming  plants, 
but  tends  to  keep  down  r^  spider,  which  gene 
rally  has  a  particularly  genial  feeding  ground 
on  conservatory  climbers.  The  latter  should 
have  forcible  applications  of  water  from  the 
syringe  or  from  the  garden  enMc  occasionally. 
Thin  shading  material  (in  all  cases  movable) 
should  be  used  not  only  for  the  roof,  but  for 
the  sides  of  the  house  next  the  sun,  if  the  house 
be  lofty. 

Azalea.s  should  now  be  making  active  growth, 
which  should  be  encouraged  by  syringinM  over¬ 
head  every  afternoon,  shutting  up  early,  and 
keeping  the  P^pts  thoroughly  free  from  their 
two  gr<^t'^hefliies,*^<iKtip8  and  red  spider.  Plants 
that 
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should  be  shifted  at  once,  using  nothing  but 
good  peat  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet.  Hard-woodetl  plants  that  have  been 
potted  some  time,  and  that  are  growing  freely, 
should  now  be  no  longer  shaded  in  bright 
weather,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  throanng  water  liberally 
about  under  the  stages  and  amongst  the  pots,  so 
as  to  counteract  drying  influences. 

Ferns. — Unless  these  be  free  from  mealy  bug, 
scale,  and  thrips,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
in  a  satisfactory  state  all  through  the  year ; 
the  two  fonner,  from  their  glutinous  excretions, 
to  which  the  slightest  dust  a<lhercs,  soon  causes 
the  fronds  to  look  black  and  dirty  ;  and  the 
thrips,  though  easier  to  kill,  not  only  disfigure 
the  fronds,  but  also  cause  them  to  die  off  pre¬ 
maturely.  The  fronds  will  not  be  in  a  state 
now  to  bear  a  strong  enough  application  of  any 
insecticide  to  kill  scale  and  bug,  and  these 
should  be  sought  for  and  removed  ny  sponging. 
Tobacco  water  is  the  safest  remedy  for  the 
thrips.  Any  plants  in  small  pots  or  tubs,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  tree  species,  will  be  much 
assisted  by  frequent  applications  of  manure 
water  moderately  strong.  Where  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  is  planted  out,  it  is  necessary  at  this  time 
of  the  year  to  see  that  the  strong  growers  do  not 
encroach  upon  the  weaker  ones ;  this  can  be 
effected  by  cutting  the  older  fronds  away  freely, 
which  will  at  once  reduce  the  size  of  those  that 
are  to  come. 

Flower  Garden. 

Bedding  Plants. — Trailing  plants  will  now 
need  frequently  regulating  and  pegging  down 
evenly  over  the  surface  until  the  l^d  is  covered, 
after  which  they  look  best  undisturbed.  Vases 
and  baskets  in  which  climbing  or  trailing  plants 
form  an  important  element  need  great  care  in 
starting  them  properly  at  first.  Such  plants  as 
the  trailing  Iv^-leaf  section  of  Pelargoniums,  in 
addition  to  being  pegged  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  vase,  should  nave  a  wire  run  round  just 
below  the  edge,  to  w'hich  all  pendulous  shoots 
should  be  securely  tied,  or  the  continual  chaflng 
by  wind  will,  as  a  rule,  soon  either  cut  them 
off  or  greatly  injure  them. 

Staking  Plants.— Late  rows  of  Sweet  Peas 
must  l>e  staked,  and  any  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
or  Delphiniums  that  are  not  yet  securely  tied 
must  be  attended  to  without  delay,  as  sudden 
gusts  of  wind  that  precede  thunder  show'ers  at 
this  season  of  the  year  are  very  destructive  in 
the  flower  garden  ;  and,  above  all,  any  plant 
that  needs  support  should  have  all  staking  and 
tying  or  training  done  as  early  as  possible,  so  as 
to  outgrow  all  signs  of  artincial  support  long 
before  the  blooming  season  has  arrived.  The 
practice  of  tying  Dahlias  to  one  or  two  single 
sticks  with  all  the  shoots  drawn  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  broom  should  never  be  followed  ;  it 
gives  them  a  most  unnatural  and  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance,  and  seriously  iniures  them  through  the  non¬ 
admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  foliage ;  use  from 
threeto  six  sti^s  so  as  to  tie  the  shoots  out.  These 
being  gross-feeding  plants,  with  a  great  portion 
of  their  roots  lying  in  a  horb.ontal  position  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  2  inches  of  rotten 
manure  should  be  applied. 

Gladioli. — If  hot  dry  weather  should  set  in 
immediately,  mulch  the  beds  with  rotten 
manure,  and  apply  water  freely  if  thought  need 
ful.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  sticks  to 
the  plants  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  spikes, 
as  the  broad  leaves  are  much  acted  upon  by 
gales  of  wind,  and  if  the  roots  gets  loosened  the 
plants  soon  fall  over. 

TrLiPS. — The  roots  of  these  ought  to  be  lifted 
at  once  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  until  planting 
time.  We  simply  lift  the  roots  and  clean  them, 
placing  each  variety  in  a  flower- pot,  which  is 
stored  in  a  dry  loft,  and  thus  managed  they  keep 
in  good  condition  until  planting  time. 

Primroses  and  Dalsies.  — Roots  of  these 
that  have  been  temporarily  laid  in  should  now 
be  divided  and  planted  in  nursery  beds,  keeping 
them  moist  and  shaded  until  they  have  become 
well-roote<l  again.  The  double  Primroses  are 
especially  deserving  of  increased  cultivation,  and 
if  shaded  borders  are  not  available  for  them, 
light  evergreen  branches  make  an  excellent 
shade,  and,  in  addition  to  keeping  them  moist 
at  the  root,  a  good  sharp  syringing  occasionally, 
to  prevent  red  spider,  will  greatly  help  them. 

Pinks. — This  is  now  the  besi 
(cuttings)  pipings.  Cjt1b£  s/ruJicsl 


root  most  freely  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  dull  and 
show’ery  at  the  time  when  they  are  taken  off, 
they  may  ^  put  in  a  ahatly  position  quite  in  the 
open  ground.  It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Pink  in  the  south  than  in  the  north, 
and  in  dry,  fcunny  weather  it  is  best  to  place  the 
pipings  in  boxes,  and  to  strike  them  on  a  very 
mud  hotbed.  They  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun 
until  roots  are  form^. 


Pansies. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  in  some 
cuttings  now  to  form  a  late  autumn  bed.  If  it 
is  intended  to  have  gootl  flowers  for  an  exhibi 
tion  or  other  purpose  on  a  given  date,  pinch  off 
all  the  flowers  tliat  are  open  or  nearly  so 
indeed,  even  buds  that  are  showing  colour  — 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  date  on  which  they 
are  required.  No  flower  degenerates  more 
i-apidly  than  Pansies,  and  the  only  way  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  gooil  condition  is  to  occasioimlly 
denude  them  of  flowers  and  apply  surface-dres 
sing  to  the  beds. 

Roses. — All  old  blossoms  should  be  regularly 
removed,  also  suckers  and  weeds ;  keep  them 
moist  at  the  root,  but  syringing  overheard  must 
be  discontinued  until  the  blooming  season  is 
over.  Strong  growing  climbing  Roses  will  neeil 
tying  and  training,  and  the  sooner  the  shoots 
are  thinned  out  after  flow’ering  the  greater 
chance  is  there  for  the  young  w'oo<l  to  get  well 
ripened,  and  in  such  sorts  as  the  Banksian,  the 
flower  best  trained  on  the  extension  system, 
thinning  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 


and  the  mischief  does  not  end  with  the  deft-^ 


of  the  fruit  of  the  present  season,  but  tlie  \ 
are  rendered  weaker  for  the  future. 


s<^ra^f Vi§I 


Fruit. 

Vines. — When  all  Grape- thinning  has  been 
done  the  main  requirement  will  be  to  keep 
the  lateral  growths  well  stopped  back,  in  order 
to  prevent  overcrowding.  Should  there  be  no 
danger  of  this  through  uie  Vines  Ijeing  at  long 
distances  apart,  then  allow  the  laterals  to  ^row 
till  such  danger  appears.  Inside  borders  of  \  ines 
swelling  their  fruit  will  take  any  amount  of 
manure  water,  and,  as  soon  as  applied,  the 
borders  should  be  mulched  with  2  inches  or  3 
inches  of  fresh  stable  litter,  in  order  to  retain 
the  moisture  and  supply  the  atmosphere  with 
ammonia.  More  than  this  quantity  would  prove 
too  powerful  and  injure  the  foliage.  Ventilate 
freely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  shut  up 
early  in  the  afternoon,  making  free  use  of  water 
to  engender  atmospheric  humidity  ;  give  a  little 
air  at  7  p.m.,  and  leave  it  on  all  night.  Grapes 
that  are  ripe  or  ripening  cannot  have  too  much 
air,  unless  the  wind  prove  exceptionally  harsh, 
which  is  rarely  the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Usually  all  atmospheric  moisture  is  recommended 
to  be  withdrawn  when  colouring  begins,  but  we 
have  come  to  regard  a  moderate  amount  as  bene¬ 
ficial,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  an  undue  develop¬ 
ment  of  red  spider  should  that  pest  have  gained 
a  footing,  w'here  plants  are  gro\ni  with  late 
Vines  overhead  the  plants  should  be  placed  in 
frames  or  out-of-doors  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
unless  the  Vines  are  pushed  on  by  closing  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoons,  the  crop  will  not 
ripen  before  the  autumn  is  too  far  advanced  ;  and 
the  night  temperature,  consequent  upon  this  shut¬ 
ting-in  of  sun-heat,  with  the  accompanying  moist 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  exist 
with  it,  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  plants, 
unless  in  the  case  bf  late-flowered  C^amellias  and 
Azaleas  that  have  not  yet  completed  their 
growth,  which  will  be  exactly  suited  by  it ;  but 
where  Azaleas  are  grown  under  Vines  they 
should  be  carefully  examined  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  to  see  that  they  are  clear  from 
thrips,  on  the  appearance  of  which  the  plants 
should  be  immediately  dipped  in  or  syringed 
with  Tobacco  water.  Those  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  Grape*growing  should  look 
over  the  leaves  of  their  Vines  once  a  week  to 
see  that  they  are  free  from  red  spider  ;  its  pre 
sence  is  easily  detected  by  a  little  discolouration 
in  the  leaves,  as  it  very  soon  gives  them  a 
slight  brown  tinge,  observable  when  looking 
through  them  with  the  light  above ;  it  most 
usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the  base  of 
the  Vines,  and  when  confined  to  comparatively 
few  leaves  it  may  be  kept  from  spreading  by 
the  careful  use  of  a  soft  sponge  and  clean  water 
applied  to  both  the  under  and  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves.  Nothing  should  be  left  undone  to 
keep  the  foliage  free  from  it,  as  where  it  once 
obtains  any  ascendancy  it  is  impossible  to 
colour  Grapes  properly  ;  although  so  diminutive, 
it  punctures  and  sucks  the  sap  from  the  leaves 


Peaches  and  NEcrrARiNE.s. — Go  over  tW 
out-of-doors,  and  if  the  fruit  is  still  toothid 
remove  more,  as  also  superfluous  shoots,  btt  05 
no  account  take  aw’ay  too  much  leaf,  for  b  tls 
season  this  is  worse  in  its  effects  upon  the  tira 
than  the  opposite  extreme  of  neglecting  to  dii- 
bud  them.  Continue  to  use  the  garden  engiat 
or  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  If  this  is  stteDM 
to  little  injury  will  be  done  by  thrips  and  ^ 
spider,  the  worst  enemies  these  fruits  are  adafl 
by,  and  which  not  only  materially  injure  l| 
present  crop,  but  weaken  the  trees,  therein 
seriously  affecting  them  in  after  ^ears.  TiuK 
fruits  wrill  be  benefited  by  mulchmg  the  grousi 
with  half  rotten  manure.  This  is  easily  spplid 
where  the  borders  are  not  cropped  with  uy 
thing  over  the  roots. 

Pears  on  walls,  espaliers,  and  trabe*!  pni 
mids  w'ill  in  most  places  now  be  in  a  oooiiitiK 
to  have  their  summer  growrth  removed.  Thff> 
are  two  methods  of  carrying  out  this  neeesKv 
operation,  one  of  which  used  to  be  much  asi 
common  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  lb 
consists  of  breaking  the  shoots  about 
thirds  through  at  4  inches  or  5  inchei 
the  base  from  whence  they  spring,  leamg  tha 
hanging  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ^ 
and  bark  for  a  few  weeks,  removing  th» 
afterwards  ;  this  has  the  effect  of  chtd-i; 
further  grow'th  in  the  shoots,  and  directi  i 
energies  of  the  trees  to  the  formation  sod  a^ 
vclopment  of  the  fruit-buds.  The  shoots  so  o 
this  maimer  operated  upon  a  Uttle  before 
growth  is  complete  ;  it  entails  more  Ulw.  W 
in  some  cases,  with  vigorous  trees,  it  it  hrtttf 
calculated  to  induce  a  fruitful  condhia  tku 
the  more  ordinary  practice  of  allofiM  tW 
shoots  to  remain  untouched  until  their  pvro  i 
is  complete,  when  they  are  cut  off 
at  about  1  inch  above  the  base ;  but  ^ 
tliis  course  is  followed,  on  no  account 
they  be  taken  off  till  their  grow^  » 
completed,  which  is  easily  discernible  by  a 
terminal  leaf  at  the  point  of  the  “'J 
attained  something  approaching  its  full  ^ 
and  exhibiting  a  bud  at  the  base.  B  the  kwl 
be  taken  off  whilst  the  points 
a  growing  state,  some  of  the  Imds  wlov 
should  ultimately  produce  fruit)  will 
break  into  growth,  a  circumstance  by  sli 
to  be  avoided.  Apples  that 
grown  bush  fashion,  and  are  requirw 
kept  within  certain  limits  as  to  ^ 
have  their  summer  growth  similarly  dw 
but  in  all  cases  the  operator  ought  to 

mind  that  with  trees  whose  heads  are  » 
fined  within  certain  limits,  if  the 
the  individual  tree  be  in  exc^  of 
velopment,  nothing  which  can  to  done^ 
pruning  will  bring  them  into  a  fruitful  stair, 
generally  the  reverse. 

Bush  Fruits.— Keep  the  hoe 
bush  fruits,  so  as  to  destroy 
appear.  It  sometimes  happens 
negligence  in  this  respect,  under  the  UJJP^ 
that  the  bushes  do  not  suffer  from  the 
oflweeds  as  culinary  vegetable  ^ 

as  intermediate  effects  go  this  may  of  ^ 
but,  wherever  they  are  allowed 
exhaust  the  soil  much  more  than 
vated  plants  do ;  and  to  let  any  part  ®  *^5] 
become  foul  is  simply  a  dirwt  ^  J 

manure  usetl,  of  which  even  bush  , 
in  need,  although  not  to  the  ,  .  jluj 
vegetables.  It  is  well  to  observe  ^ 

portion  of  the  garden,  however  smm  ,  .  ^ 

to  become  a  nursery  for  weed^ 
be  scattered  by  the  winds  ^  ^  ^  trhilii 

will  cause  endless  trouble 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  *P^®^rUica»; 
of  an  orderly,  well-kept  garden,  w  UHtaifi'A 
aideration,  and  all  the  care  that  can 
upon  it. 

Vegetables.  ^ 

Still  continue  to  ply  the  hoe  sp, 


be  used  amongst  all  growing 
by  way  of  support  to  the  stems,  ^ 

kinds  of  Cauliflowers,  Bru^eto 


Kales  ;  but  prior  to  doing  this  Ho*®** 

them  with  manure  water. 

Scarlet  Runners,  and  late  '  ^ 


an  extent  that  quickly  renders  theiriilEl^  I  ikdvA'ntage  to  similarly  treated. 
pable  of  performing  theiiyi^jT^jt^i^fuiictiorib,  •  Spinach,  PeW, 
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k  over  the  ground,  and  re-crop  with  Cole- 
rta  and  Cauliflowers  for  autumn  use,  or 
e  with  winter  Greens  ;  of  the  latter,  amongst 
>  hardiest  aud  most  profitable — quantity  and 
ility  combined — are  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cot- 
fera*  Kale,  CMrled  Scotch  Kale,  and  Savoys, 
iter  the  plants  till  established  in  their  new 
iitions,  and  in  the  case  of  any  planted  between 
j  lines  of  Potatoes  occasionally  go  over  the 
»ts,  in  order  to  lay  together  the  tops,  to  pre- 
at  an  attenuated  growth  being  caused  by  the 
iding  of  the  haulm. 

l  elery,  I^ks,  Tomatoes,  ridge  Cucumbers, 
(1  Vegetable  Marrows  ought  to  be  planted  out 
tivout  further  delay.  All  these  require  rich 
id  und  liberal  cultural  aid,  such  as  watering, 
il  stirring,  Ac.,  to  keep  them  in  free  unchecked 
owth,  that  shall  in  the  end  prove  satisfactory, 
ly  seedlings  yet  unthinned  should  be  dond  at 
e  first  opportunity.  Salsafy,  Scorzonera, 
licory,  and  Dandelion  now  require  this.  Six 
jhes  by  12  inches  is  the  allowance  of  space 
ileh  we  give  to  each  plant  ;  in  poor  sous  4 
;het  are  sufficient.  Sow  thinly  Endive  and 
ttQo«  where  the  plants  are  to  mature,  thin- 
ig  out  to  9  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  plants 
be  handled.  Turnips  required  for  early 
umn  us©  should  now  be  sown.  At  this 
son  partial  shade  is  advantageous  to  this 
p  ;  on  a  north  or  east  border  the  fly  rarely 
acks  them,  and  the  bulbs  are  more  tender 
I  succulent  than  when  grown  in  the  full  sun- 
oe. 

U^lishes,  too,  need  a  cool  shady  spot  in  sum- 
•  to  ensure  mild  produce.  Sow  small  quan¬ 
ts  fortnightly  on  a  north  aspect,  and  water 
ly  in  diTr  weather.  Discontinue  cutting 
>aragas,  and  give  the  betls  a  dressing  of  guano 
salt,  and  a  deep  stirring  over  either  by 
Jow  forking  or  hoeing.  Keep  Seakale  plants 
ingle  crowns  by  rubbing  off  all  shoots  except 
strongest  one  ;  also  keep  them  free  from 
I  stems,  and  in  vigorous  growth  by  the  same 
4inent  in  reference  to  the  land  as  advised  for 
aragus.  AVTiat  may  be  termed  annual  herbs, 
h  as  Basil,  Knotted  and  Sweet  Marjoram, 

,  that  were  sown  in  boxes,  ought  now  to  be 
isplant^  to  the  open  ground.  Cut  down  old 
ats  of  Sage  and  Tnyme,  or  else  replace  them 
making  new  plantations  with  the  seedlings 
i  were  sown  under  handlights  in  April. 
iquiD  Mancrk. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
he  tune  of  preparing  the  ground  there  may 
0  been  a  scarcity  of  manure,  of  which  some 
ps  liave  not  received  a  sufficient  quantity, 
icre  this  h^  been  the  case,  make  up  the  defi- 
Myby  the  timely  application  of  liquid  manure. 

U  should  take  place  at  the  midule  stages  of 
•wth,  after  the  plants  have  taken  a  fair  hold 
toe  soil  and  are  growing  away  freely,  and 
en  Rtre^h  will  be  imparted  at  the  time  it  is 
required.  It  is,  how’ever,  necessary  to  be 
itious  in  use  of  manure  water  ;  it  must 
t  be  applied  too  strong,  for  plants,  unlike 
have  not  the  power  of  rejecting  the  food 
at  IS  given  them,  which  in  a  liquid  state  goes 
rect  to  the  roots,  and  is  of  necessity  absorbed 
them,  even  if  their  destruction  be  the  result, 
“j^ureofasolid  character  -such,  for  instance, 
that  of  fowls  in  a  crude  state,  or  guano  that 
lumpy  and  insufficiently  broken — be  dug  into 
-‘  soil,  the  ca^  is  somewhat  different ;  the  roots 
U  not  enter  it,  but  will  run  in  other  directions 
^pe,  as  it  were,  the  dangerous  diet  set  be- 
^  them.  A  little  reflection  upon  the  nature 
particular  plant  to  which  manure  water  is 
w  applied  W'ill,  in  a  great  measure,  be  a  safer 
“<le  as  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  it  is  able 
n  ^  ™*“P“*^'growing  subjects 

stand  a  much  stronger  mixture  than  weak 
<»wer»-Rhubarb,  for  instance,  being  benefited 
d  at  a  strength  that  would  injure  Peas, 
umer  Beans  may  receive  it  stronger  than  the 
^€r  j^wing  dwarf  varieties ;  but  in  all 
^  It  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and 
make  the  solution  too  weak  than  too 

rong. 

Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens 
«  uonble-flowered  Lychnis  is  one  of  the  best 
in  flower  at  the  present  time.  The  colour, 
purple,  is  very  striking,  rendering 
the  best  of  all  the  hardy  perenniid 
It  grows  from  1  foot  to  1^  feet  high, 
provinces  its  rosette-like  blossoms  thickly  on 
br^ching  stems.  A  double  variety  of 
dioica  is  also  finely  in  bloom  in  gardena 
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Walnuts  and  Cfhesnuts. 

Apart  from  the  value  of  their  fruit,  which,  in 
a  good  season,  is  considerable,  both  of  these 
trees  produce  handsome  effect  in  the  home 
landsca^  and  grow  into  valuable  timber.  No 
greater  inducements  can  be  offered  to  a  planter 
than  are  here  set  forth,  and  I  am  rather  surprised 
they  arc  not  more  planted. 

Walnuts 

suffer  much  from  late  frosts,  and  often  the  crop 
is  ruined  from  this  cause,  especially  in  low- 
lying  situations ;  hence,  when  grown  chiefly  for 
their  fruit,  rather  an  elevated,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  a  somewhat  sheltered  site  should  be 
chosen. 

Propag.\tion. 

Walnuts  are  generally  raised  from  seeds, 
though,  like  most  other  fruits,  the  seedlings 
vary  in  character  a  little,  and,  in  making  a 
plantation  for  fruit  bearing,  it  is  better  to  plant 
ahout^  10  feet  or  12  feet  apart,  and  when  they 
come  into  hearing  cut  out  the  inferior  varieties ; 
this  will  give  those  left  ample  space  and  retain 
the  best  nut-bearing  trees.  The  nuts  for 
raising  young  trees  may  he  planted  any  time 
between  their  full  maturity  and  the  end  of 
February.  Plant  in  drills  18  inches  apart 
and  3  inches  in  depth.  If  the  mice  are 
troublesome  lay  slates  or  tiles  or  boards 
along  the  rows,  or  cover  the  surface  over  the 
nuts  with  sifted  coal  ashes.  If  the  young 
plants  make  good  progress  the  strongest  may  be 
transplanted  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  hut 
they  will  take  no  harm  if  they  stand  two  years. 
When  set  out  in  nursery  rows  they  shonhf  have 
plenty  of  space,  the  rows  to  he  not  less  than 
3  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
in  order  to  obtain  handsome,  w'ell -balanced 
plants. 

Training  and  Pruning. 

^  The  young  trees  should  bo  trained  up  w'itli  a 
single  stem,  8  or  more  feet  high,  removing  all 
side  branches  as  they  appear.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  all  fruit-bearinc  trees  are  lifted  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  their  youth  the  better  it  will  ^  for 
them,  therefore  young  Walnut  trees  should  not 
stand  more  than  two  years  without  being  lifted, 
till  they  are  finally  planted,  and  even  then,  if 
we  think  they  are  not  bearing  early  enough,  we 
can  always  hurry  them  on  by  lifting  ;  or,  if  the 
trees  are  too  large  for  that,  digging  a  deep 
trench  round,  and  lifting  up  the  roots,  will 
bring  them  into  hearing. 

All  pruning  should  bo  carefully  done,  the 
branches  (which  should  as  far  as  possible  he 
taken  off  when  young)  should  be  cut  close  to 
the  main  stem,  and  the  wound  made  smooth, 
and  if  dressed  with  Stockholm  tar  the  air  will 
be  kept  out,  and  the  fonnation  of  bark  over  its 
surface  he  facilitated. 

If  Walnut  trees  are  grown  together  in  a 
plantation,  or  to  form  an  avenue,  they  may 
stand  from  4o  to  50  feet  apart.  Where  only  a 
tree  or  two  are  planted,  they  may  occupy  a 
prominent  position,  from  which  a  pleasant  view 
can  be  obtained,  and  where  in  aiter  years, 
when  the  tree  affords  shade,  a  scat  may  be 
placed  in  summer.  There  is  something  about 
the^  atmosphere  surrounding  a  Walnut  tree 
which  insects,  especially  gnats  and  flies,  do 
not  like,  and  it  is  well  to  find  a  quiet  situation 
on  a  summer’s  evening,  to  enjoy  a  book  or  to 
think,  unmolested  by  the  pests  of  the  insect 
world. 

Gathering  the  Nuts. 

Those  required  for  pickling  should  be ^thered 
before  the  shell  has^gun  to  form.  This  will 
generally  be  about  the  middle  or  end  of  July  in 
most  places,  but  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
should  be  left  on  the  trees  till  they  are  ripe 
and  begin  to  drop  of  their  own  accord,  and 
they  should  then  be  dashed  off,  dried  in 
an  open  airy  place  for  a  few  days,  and 
packed  in  jars  or  casks  in  dry  sand.  The  sand 
must  be  really  dry,  or  the  nuts  will  go  mouldy. 
In  packing,  place  the  nuts  in  layers,  with  dry 
sand  in  between.  If  too  much  sand  is  nse<l  tlic 
kernels  of  the  nuts  may  shrivel.  In  case  they 
do  shrivel  steep  them  in  milk,  to  which  a  little 
water  has  been  added,  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
^isjvill  restcle  them  to  good  condiuon  again. 


are  required  for  use.  Everybody,  I  suppose,  is 
familiar  with  the  old  couplet — 

“  A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnnt  tree. 

The  more  they  are  beat,  the  better  they’ll  be," 

and  m^y  people  have  an  idea  that,  os  regards 
the  Walnut  tree,  there  is  some  truth  m  it. 
Hence  they  say  if  we  want  plenty  of  nuts,  dash 
the  trees. 

The  Sweet,  or  Spanish  Chesnut. 

Few  trees  are  superior  to  this  for  nobility  of 
aspect.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  seldom 
planted  in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  garden. 
Tliis  is,  I  think,  a  great  loss.  It  has  grand 
foliage,  a  stately  habit  of  growth,  and  when  in 
flower  or  fruit  possesses  a  distinct  character, 
unlike  all  other  trees.  And  there  is  a  nobility 
in  its  appearance  even,  when  leafless  in  winter, 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  deciduous 
tree.  I  do  not  say  much  about  its  fruit,  for, 
except  in  favoured  situations,  the  crop  cannot  l)c 
relied  onto  ripen.  Yeti  can  remember  good  crops 
of  Chesnuts  being  gathered  in  the  midland 
counties  not  so  many  years  ago,  and  prolxibly 
will  be  again  when  the  long,  warm  summers 
come  hack  to  us.  A  grove  or  an  avenue  of 
Chesnuts  will  be  fitting  tree  furniture  for  any 
situation  where  there  is  scope.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  their  propa^tion  ;  they  are  reared 
from  seeds.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  nuts  is 
shortly  after  Christinas,  when  tlie  weather  is 
suitable  and  the  soil  in  good  working  condition. 
Sow  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and  cover  them 
about  2  inches  deep.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  transplant  into  nursery  rows  2  feet  apart, 
and  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  In  this 
position  they  may  remain  two  years,  receiving 
the  necessary  training  and  pruning  to  secure 
straight  stems  and  cvcnly-fmlanced  groui;!! ; 
when  strong  enough,  plant  out  finally.  To  obtain 
a  long,  straight  shoot,  6  or  7  feet  high,  in  one 
season,  cut  down  the  plants  to  two  eyes.  The 
strongest  will  break  away  and  take  the  lea<l, 
and  make  a  long,  straight  main  trunk,  which 
will  add  a  value  to  the  tree  in  after  years. 

K.  Hobday. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


o^G|j0ioald  be  done  just  before 


A  STAFFORDSHIRE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Staffordshire,  by  those  not  acquainted  with 
the  county,  is  not  unseldom  supposed  to  he  tree¬ 
less,  barren  of  vegetation,  begrimed  with  smoke, 
and — while  rich  in  minerals  and  pottery  works 
— certainly  destitute  of  picturesque  beauty. 
However  truly  this  may  describe  some  parts  of 
the  county,  it  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Trent,  which  may  well  claim  to 
he  as  beautiful  and  varied  as  a  fine  river,  with 
overhanging  woods,  well-kept  parks,  and  rocky 
moorland,  can  make  it ;  and  if  the  tall  chinmey 
and  the  shaft  of  a  coal  mine  does  appear,  here 
and  there,  to  remind  us  of  the  work  going  on 
under  ground,  they  are  neither  so  frequent  nor 
so  obtrusive  as  to  mar  the  scenery.  And  in 
that  neighbourhood,  which  we  are  ^t  to  set 
down,  inaiscriminately,  as  the  *‘Black  Country, ” 
there  is  excellent  gardening  to  be  found,  for 
Nature  there  is  more  ready  to  lend  herself 
to  art  than  we  may  think.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  the  writer  to  spend  a  few  hours,  more 
than  once,  lately  in  a  b^utiful  garden,  which 
has  long  had  its  place  in  the  annals  of  gardening, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Y ear  by  year,  magni¬ 
ficent  specimens  of  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants,  now  so  much  less  grown  than  formerly, 
oome  from  thence  to  the  great  spring  shows  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  where  they  invariably 
secure  the  best  prizes  ;  while  the  garden  itself, 
part  of  which  was  once  a  quarry  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  is  singularly  interesting,  from  its  extreme 
unlikeness  to  most  other  gardens.  The  name 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Spode,  of  Hawkesyard  Pork — 
the  mother  of  the  present  proprietor,  J.  Spode, 
Esq. — is  not  unfan^iar  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  back  to  the  plant  portraits  of 
half  a  century  ago,  as  having  sent  this  or  that 
rare  flower  from  this  richly -stored  garden  to 
Kew  and  elsewhere.  And  with  this  lady,  as  I 
believe,  originated  the  plan  which,  fifty  years 
since,  turned  the  quarry  into  a  Rock  garden, 
such  as  it  remains  to  the  present  time,  llio 
space  devoted  to  the  garden  is  altogether  about 
three  acres,  but  from  the  diversity  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  seems  to  cover  a  much  greater  extent 
of  grojjid^n  Rocky  pathways  lead  from  a  fine 
strji^h  of  uRdulatiug  lawn— sloping  away  from 
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the  house,  and  planted  with,  here  and  there^ 
well-growTi  specimen  Conifers,  and  fringed  with 
belts  of  Rhododendron  and  Azalea — to  the 
rocky  dene  which  was  once  the  quarry. 

It  was  mid-April  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and 
vegetation  was  considerably  retanled  by  the 
nipping  east  winds  then  prevailing ;  but  that 
garden  must  always  be  fair,  for  its  rocky  ter¬ 
races  are  clothed  W'ith  Evergreen  trailing  shrubs, 
which  look  well  at  all  seasons,  if  not  always  at 
their  best.  The  first  glance  at  this  part  of  the 
garden  showed  the  excellent  use  which  had  been 
made  of  the  winter-flowering  Heath  (Erica 
herbacea),  which  drooped  in  masses  over  the 
face  of  the  rock,  giving  a  flush  of  rosy  colour  at 
a  season  when  every  mt  of  flower  colouring  is 
precious.  Other  kinds  of  hardy  dwarf  Heaths 
had  also  been  planted  in  quantity,  which,  each 
in  its  season,  must  add  a  wonderful  charm  to 
the  rocky  ledges  on  which  they  grow.  In  the 
same  way,  Cotoneaster  microphylla  and  fine¬ 
leaved  Ivies,  Sun  Roses  and  the  silvery -leaved 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  and  many  other  rock 
plants  of  vigorous  growth  are  used — not  a  tuft 
or  two,  dotted  here  and  there,  but  in  masses — 
with  the  best  effect,  and  everywhere  strong 
clumps  of  Ferns  were  pushing  up  their  brown 
curled  fronds,  giving  promise  of  beiuty  yet  to 
unfold.  A  large  octagonal  glasshouse  occupies 
a  position  in  or  near  this  part  of  the  garden,  in 
which  ai  e  grown  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  but  in 
which  the  stages  are  raised  on  rock  walls,  the 
insterstices  of  which  are  filled  chiefly  with  wild 
plants,  which  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuri¬ 
ance  under  the  shelter  of  the  glass.  The  pale 
green  trefoils  of  the  wood  sorrel  mingle  with 
the  bronze-red  foliage  of  wild  pink  Geranium, 
and  the  delicate  lavender  of  Dog  Violets,  as 
large  and  pure  as  the  favourite  old  Parma 
Violets,  so  rare  to  meet  with  nowadays.  These, 
with  a  running  accompaniment  of  Lycopodium, 
Campanulas,  and  small  Ferns,  made  a  charming 
finish  on  each  side  to  the  broad  pathway.  With 
such  a  good  beginning,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  a  large,  airy  house  of  this  kind  may  be  con¬ 
verted  before  long  into  an  alpine  garden  under 
glass,  where  the'nner  and  more  tender  species, 
which  require  protection  from  damp,  might 
be  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
For  everywhere  about  the  garden  there  are 
evidences  of  a  growing  love  for  good  perennial 
plants,  and  also  of  excellent  taste  in  so  placing 
them,  that  whether  on  the  rock  or  m  the 
borders,  wherever  such  are  employed,  they  are 
planted  in  masses  or  broad  clumps  large  enough 
to  show  their  true  character.  Thus  it  is  plea¬ 
sant  to  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  colony  of  the 
Apennino  Anemone,  or  early  Forget-me-Not, 
or  Oak  Fern,  nestling  in  nooks  partially  shaded 
by  overhanging  shrubs,  and  looking  so  perfectly 
at  home  that  it  may  well  be  forgotten  tnat  they 
are  not  native  to  the  spot.  Doubtless  each  year 
will  add  to  such  colonies  of  interesting  alpine 
plants,  so  charming  when  in  the  full  beauty  of 
their  bloom,  and  yet  leaving  no  unsightly  gap 
when  at  rest,  simply  because  they  do  not  make 
part  of  any  set  bed  or  border. 

A  chance  visitor  can  form  but  little  idea  of 
the  real  plan  of  the  garden,  for  the  bewildering 
paths  tempt  in  every  direction,  now  leading  to 
a  sequestered  group  of  beds,  and  again  crossing, 
perhaps  by  a  rustic  bridge,  a  miniature  valley, 
through  which  runs  a  lem-bordered  stream. 
Following  one  such  path,  I  found  myself  in  a 
small  garden,  planted  with  a  succession  of 
spring  bulbs,  where  choice  Hyacinths  and 
masses  of  blue  Scillas  were  giving  place  to 
chequered  Fritillarias,  purple  and  cream- 
coloured,  and  white  Tulips.  Elsewhere  great 
clumps  of  Crocuses  and  dog's  tooth  N'iolets 
were  only  lately  past  their  beauty.  The 
luxuriant  growth  of  foliage  in  these 
Erythroniums — 1  was  too  late  to  see  them  in 
flower — was  very  remarkable  in  all  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  gardens.  Is  it  due  to  an  accident  of 
soil,  or  do  they  possess  there  a  finer  variety 
than  we  have  in  the  south  ? 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  Hawkesyard  is 
a  large,  cool  fernery  under  glass,  where  fine 
specimens  of  tree  Ferns  and  many  kinds  of 
Adiantum,  Pteris,  and  Lomaria,  &c.,  grow  in 


/\aianium,  riens,  ana  L^omana,  Sc.,  grow  in 
wild  profusion.  In  the  centre,  a  mass  of  rock  is 
crowned  by  a  gigantic  growth,  sixteen  years  old, 
of  Woodwardia  radicans,  drooping  over  a  clear 
pool  of  water  at  its  base,  which  has  rooted  itself 
in  all  directions — one  enormous  frond  having  in 
this  way  formed  a  natural  arch  ovef  the  path¬ 
way,  large  enouj  ’  '  «...  - 


ed  a  natural  arch  ovef  the  path- 


out  stooping.  The  walls  of  this  fernery  were 
lined  in  part  w'ith  the  peat  of  the  country,  in 
which  still  grows  the  native  Whortleberry  and 
other  wild  plants,  mingling  with  the  Lycopods 
and  Ferns.  It  is  this  blending  of  nature  with  art 
throughout  that  gives  its  distinctive  character  to 
this  charming  garden.  The  temperature  of  the 
fernery  stood  at  4.5  degs. 

A  uractical  lesson  taught  in  one  of  the  houses, 
which  at  the  time  w’as  devoted  chiefly  to  fine 
young  Fuchsias  in  preparation  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory  later  on  in  the  season,  might  be  well  laid 
to  heart  by  amateurs  who  like  to  do  their  own 
gardening.  The  plants  were  some  3  feet  in 
height,  with  straight  clean  stems,  w'ell  covered 
to  tlie  rim  of  the  pots  with  fine  healthy  foliage. 
These  had  all  come  out  of  the  cutting  pan 
about  three  months  before  I  saw  them,  and  had 
received  a  liberal  shift  on,  as  soon  as  the  roo  s 
reached  the  side  of  their  pots.  To  show  the 
excellent  result  of  this  treatment  by  c-omparison, 
Mr.  Cliapman  took  down  from  a  Ixick  shelf  a 
small  Fuchsia  in  a  ‘2-inch  pot,  jK-rfectly  healthy, 
but  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  in  no  way  re 
markable,  yet  he  assured  us  that  this  was  one 
of  the  very  same  batch  of  cuttings,  the  only 
difference  Ming  that  it  had  received  but  one 
shift  from  the  cutting  pot  while  the  others  had 
been  given  three  or  four.  Anyone  not  aware  of 
this  fact  can  try  the  experiment  for  himself,  and 
in  so  doing  will  gain  valuable  knowledge. 

K.  L.  D. 


DWARF  ANTIRRHINUMS. 


This  remarkable  dwarf  strain  of  the  Snap¬ 
dragon,  which  originated  on  the  Continent,  and 
for  which  we  are  specially  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  has  by  no  means  become  so 


Dw'arf  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum  niajus  var.  pumilum). 


well  known  or  widely  grown  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  dwarf  forms  belonging  to  this 
strain  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  not  only  because 
they  are  dwarf,  but  because  they  all  possess 
such  charrai^  variety  in  the  way  of  colours  and 
markings.  Ine  Continental  growers  have,  by 
dint  of  patient  selection,  succeeded  in  getting 
distinct  colours  ;  so  that  of  the  mauve 
type  and  of  the  Tom  Thumb  type, 

which  is  even  dwarfer,  there  are  some 
twenty  or  more  distinct  forms.  Some  are 
sold  under  name,  some  according  to  colour,  but 
the  most  striking  are  those  in  which  some  two  or 
three  colours  are  found  in  combination,  either  in 
the  form  of  stripes,  blotches,  or  clearly  defined 
margins.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  tall  forms, 
though  rich  in  variety  of  colours,  yet  lack  many 
of  the  curious  hues  found  in  the  dwarf  section  : 
hence  if  a  bed  be  planted  with  the  tall  kinds, 
and  margined  with  dwarf  ones,  a  very  charming 
effect  is  the  result.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
all  gardens  of  any  great  size  there  is  not  set 
apart  a  few  beds  in  some  appropriate  place,  in 
which  such  good  biennials  as  Snapdragons, 
Pentstemons,  Sweet  Williams,  &c.,  can  be 
grown,  as  whilst  in  bloom,  and  the  season  is  a 
long  one,  they  make  beautiful  masses  of  flowers. 
They  also  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  cut  bloom, 
and,  not  least,  they  present  variety  in  form 
l^nd  colour  in  garden  plants  that  is  singularly 


rand  colour  in  garden  plants  that  is  singularly 
Ija^ptable.  When,  further, is  known  that 


all  these  biennials  can  be  raised  fiqPT  seel, 
which  may  be  purchased  cheeky,  we  cu 
but  man'el  that  they  are  so  lit^  grovu 
Of  this  dwarf  strain  of  Snapdraroiu  the  u- 
exampfe  of  1 


nexed  illustration  is  a  good  example  of  the  vst 
in  which  they  ^ow  and  flower.  Exhibitors  ^ 
Antirrhinums  in  spikes  may  not  care  for 
dwarf  forms,  as  their  spikes  of  bloom  are  vA 
sufiiciently  large  for  their  purpose.  But  for  pot 
culture,  and  it  is  as  pot  plants  that  for  exhi 
bition  purposes  Snapdragons  should  be  cs 
couraged,  these  dwarf  kinds  are  admirah 
suited.  From  8  inches  to  12  inches  in  hei^i 
carrying  when  at  their  best  a  dense  he&;i  . 
bloom  in  such  admirable  variety,  they 
show'n  in  dozens  or  less,  make  a  capital  ciaa. 
and  several  collections  would  form  a  chamu.: 
feature  in  any  show.  tSeed  may  be  sown  ahooe 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  much  must  depcti 
u|x>n  the  particular  time  at  w'hich  theplanU^* 
desired  to  be  at  their  beat.  A  little  seed  son 
early  in  March  in  a  pan  and  placed  in  wane; 
w  ill  give  an  ample  supply  of  plants  to  float:  i: 
midsummer,  and  a  couple  of  later  sowiDgs 
keep  the  supply  up  to  the  winter,  so  t^tdi 
time  of  holding  any  show  might  eanly  k 
arranged  for,  and  the  surplus  plants  put  ool  bI> 
beds  or  borders  will  prove  serviceable  f« 
garden  decoration.  It  is  better  to  tow  wd 
each  year,  as  it  is  found  that  in  the  tacond  ja: 
the  plants  get  taller  if  they  stand  the  wicte. 
As  they  come  so  true  from  seed,  Mverol  bea 
may  be  filled  with  masses  in  coloun,  and  tha 
produce  a  cheap  and  an  effective  display. 

A,!'. 


MARTAGON  AND  OTHER  LIL1L\ 
The  accompanying  illustration  represecU  trv 
distinct  varieties  of  Li  Hum  Martsm 
common  Turk’s-cap  Lily,  so  named  by  PirkiBs^ 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  w^ay  ia 
the  petals  recurve.  The  Turk’s-cap  tem  li 
frequently  applied  to  all  the  Lilies  in  wbkbtbi; 
petals  reflex  ;  thus  we  have  the  Canadian TxrIVj 
cap,  the  scarlet  Turk’s-cap,  and  several  otheni 
but  which  do  not  belong  strictly  to  the  Martial 
group.  Id  some  cases  they  are  even 
^lartagons,  but  in  speaking  of  the  Mani.'J 
group  proper  I  shall  confine  myself  exclnshiv 
to  the  varieties  of  the  common  Marti^ 
W’hich  is  one  of  the  oldest  Lilies  in  cnlfirah^ 
The  two  varieties  figured  are  the  best  lai 
may  say,  two  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  jifoi 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  white  MarU^ 
which  in  the  time  of  Parkinson  (16501  vut 
common  variety,”  should  have  become  so 
as  we  usually  find  that  plants  or  bulbs  are I 
plentiful  which  can  take  care  of  themselmirij 
on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  partienUru  » j 
soil  or  situation  usually  succumb  sooner  or 
Philip  Miller,  a  century  later  than 
describes  a  number  of  varieties  of 
Lilies,  and  among  them  a  double  whiK  ^  ^ 
double  purple.  The  latter  is  still  in  colti^ '  ; 
but  the  former  I  have  never  seen.  L  Marta* 
is  common  throughout  the  centre  Kkc:- 
and  is  exceedingly  \’ariable,  varying  Imb 
w’hite  to  deep  purple,  but  not  so  dirklit^ 
Dalmatian  form,  which  varies 
maroon  to  almost  black.  As  a 
all  more  or  less  spotted,  the'  spell  tarr^ 
from  minute  specks  up  to  largl^  Irrepw 
blotches,  some  of  which  nave  a  peculiar 
ance.  I  have  seen  a  few*  varieties  without  ii’ 
spots.  I  should  consider  this  Lily  as  on«  of 
most  variable,  as  it  would  be  an  easy  matter - 
make  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  of  it  more ' 
less  distinct ;  for  general  cultivation,  howerf' 
the  black,  white,  purple,  and  double purp^ I' 
the  best.  All  the  varieties  will  grow  m  »- 
good  sandy  loam,  moderately  moist,  not  | 
and  increase  very  freely  by  division  of  the  I 

which  ought  to  be  done  every  three  of"®*’ 
^ears,  to  keep  the  bulbs  healthy 
n  some  soils  I  have  know’n  them  to  i 
many  years,  and  never  disturbed  ;  bat  11*^*  -y 
all  Lilies  should  be  moved  occasionoUr  !■' 
vided  it  is  done  at  the  proper 
as  soon  as  the  stems  begin  to  die  oft  j 
should  be  shifted  and  planted  at  once,  difioi^ 
the  large  roots,  taking  off  all  the  small  ball»^  ^ 
loose  scales,  and  replanting  the  large  • 

clumps,  and  the  small  ones  in  a  bw  by  tb^  ^ 
selves  until  they  are  large  enough  to  flower,  pj 
doing  this  you  keep  your  bulbs  health?  rum  w  ^ 
crease  your  stock,  and,  os  they  take  butlat  ^ 
room,  space  could  easily  be  found  for 


between  shrubs, 


'at 
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L  OALMATICUM,  herewith  figured,  dlfifers  When  planted  among  shrubs  you  get  these  con-  L.  candidum  is  too  well  known  to  need 
the  common  Martagon  Lily  principally  in  ditions,  although  in  a  different  way,  the  roots  mention  ;  one  of  the  oldest,  but  still  one  of  the 
lour  and  growth.  When  established  it  grows  of  the  shrubs  absorbing  what  the  Lilies  do  not  beat.  The  double  variety  is  very  effective  in 
>m  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  with  about  thirty  to  want,  and  the  foliage  affording  protection  to  the  hot  situations,  flowers  well  with  me  in  hot 
ty  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  varied  slightly  in  young  growth  in  spring  and  partial  shade  in  summers,  and  appears  to  want  more  heat  than 
^e.  but  the  lightest  in  colour  is  much  darker  summer.  To  grow  Lilies  successfully  the  most  other  varieties  of  this  class.  The  variegated 
an  the  darkest  form  of  the  ordinary  Martagon.  important  point  is  to  plant  early  in  autumn  ; '  form  is  also  very  pretty  during  the  autumn  and 
lere  are  numbers  of  other  beautiful  Lilies  whereas  most  persons  plant  in  late  autumn  and  spring,  the  leaves  having  a  broad,  heavy  band  of 
.'ipted  for  loamy  soil,  having  a  vigorous  con-  spring,  and  then  complain  if  they  are  not  yellow  on  the  edge. 

tution,  and  easily  grown  in  any  ordinary  ^  successful.  1  contend  that  most  Lilies  can  be  L.  cabniolicum,  though  not  so  bright  as 
ill-drained  border,  and  I  will  briefly  enume-  grown  in  any  ordinary  border  without  any  some,  is  still  worth  growing,  as  it  flowers  very 
te  a  few  of  the  most  distinct,  and  such  kinds  '  elaborate  preparation  or  expense,  provided  that  early. 


Varieties  of  Martagon  Lilies. 


^  be  grown  with  a  certainty  of  success  in 
ich,  friable  loam,  in  any  well-drained  situa- 
n,  provided  they  are  planted  early  and  are  in 
d  condition  at  the  time  of  planting.  When 
1  Mil  is  stiff  and  heavy,  leaf-mould,  road 
or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  should  be  added 
tAske  it  light  and  open.  The  bulbs  of 
all  Lilies  suffer  from  excessive  mois- 
atd  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  heavy 
^  Ms  should  be  raised,  so  that  the  bulbs 
*  dove  the  ordinaiy  level  of  the  ground, 

®  uto  be  drier  than  when  planted  on  the  levels 
very  important  point  .c^HurJ 


they  are  planted  at  the  right  time  and  a  judicious  ;  L.  gioakteum,  a  majestic  species,  growing  in 
selection  made.  I  suitable  positions  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  has  large 

L.  BULBIFERUM.  —  A  Very  free-flowering  j  leaves  and  long  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  white 
species,  and  one  rarely  met  with.  The  flowers,  I  inside,  and  striped  with  purple  on  the  outside, 
which  are  not  so  largo  as-  in  the  varieties  of ,  This  species  must  be  planted  early  in  the 
davuricum,  are  of  a  crimson  colour,  shading  to  .  autunfti,  protected  the  first  season  from  the 
orange,  and  with  numerous  bulblets  in  the  axils  frost,  and  then  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Select 
of  the  leaves.  a  dry  position,  and  one  where  the  young  foliage 

L.  Browni. — One  of  the  most  chaste  of  all  will  get  protected  from  the  spring  frosts, 
known  Lilies ;  flowers  8  inches  or  10  inches  L.  chalcedonicum,  commonly  called  the 
long,  interior  pure  white,  exterior  brownish  scarlet  Turk’s-cap,  is  a  grand  species.  The 
pilule.  Ttogrows  freely  in  light,  sandy  loam,  colony  of  the  most  intense  fie^ 

^j0i>8t,^iji0v  ell-dramed  position.  [J|\||\/'^^"fY 
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cultivation,  some  flowering  earlier,  some 
spotted,  while  others  have  no  smts,  but  all  are 
beautiful  and  well  worth  cultivating,  even 
though  the  garden  is  only  a  few  feet  square  ; 
this  kind  is  particularly  fond  of  a  well  drained 
position. 

L.  CROCEUM,  the  old  orange  Lily,  is  as  well 
known  as  candidum,  and  (^uite  as  efiective, 
flowers  early,  very  free  bloonung,  and  makes  a 
garden  look  gay,  even  if  there  is  nothing  else 
in  it. 

L.  DAVURICUM  (uml>ellatum  and  spectalnlc  of 
same.) — There  are  five  or  six  good  varieties  of 
this  and  all  w'orth  growing  ;  ^ey  are  dwarf, 
take  up  but  little  room,  produce  an  enormous 
q^uantity  of  bloom,  very  bright  colours,  ranging 
trough  the  various  shades  of  scarlet,  crimson, 
orange,  &c. ,  and  increase  very  rapidly.  Good 
clumps  of  these  dotted  about  are  very  effective 
for  about  a  month.  They  like  a  sandy  loam  well 
drained. 

L.  LONOIFLORUM  and  all  its  varieties  must  not 
be  omitted,  although  there  is  more  difficulty 
with  these  than  with  any  previously  mentioned, 
but  the  difficulW  is  not  so  much  with  soil  as 
with  climate.  They  make  a  very  precocious 
growth,  which,  if  injured  by  frost,  gets  virtu¬ 
ally  spoiled  for  that  season.  The  only  way  to 
get  over  this  difficulty  is  to  lift  the  bulbs  in  the 
autumn  ;  keep  them  comparatively  dry  in  silver 
sand,  dry  peat,  or  any  other  material  whicli 
will  keep  the  bulb  from  shrivelling,  yet  must 
not  contain  sufficient  moisture  to  make  it  start, 
which  it  will  do  if  not  looked  after.  Plant  the 
bulbs  in  January  or  February,  and  you  will 
flower  them  easily  and  increase  your  stock.  This 
is  the  only  Lily  that  I  know  of  that  should  be 
treated  in  this  way. 

L.  MONADELPIICM  VAR.  .SZOVITZIAXUM  (col- 
chicum). — A  species  of  great  beauty,  large  and 
fragrant,  early  blooming,  very  variable  in  colour, 
from  primrose  to  golden  yeUow,  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow.  Select  six  of  the  finest  Lilies, 
and  this  must  be  one. 

L.  TARDALINUM,  although  usually  considered 
a  peat  Lily,  can  t)e  grown  in  light,  loamy  soil, 
but  in  a  damp,  shady  position.  This  should 
be  planted  among  shrubs,  as  it  usually  grows 
7  feet  to  8  feet  high. 

L.  I'OMPONIUM  VERUM. — In  colour  rivalling 
chalccnlonicum,  flowering  al)OUt  three  weeks 
earlier  ;  very  graceful,  slender  habit,  foliage 
dark  olive-green,  reaching  to  the  ground,  and 
bearing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  flowers  on  a 
stem.  One  of  the  best  and  most  effective  of  Lilies. 

L.  PYRENAICUM. — A  small  early -flowering 
species  ;  flowers  yellow,  freely  spotte<l ;  also  a 
red  variety,  but  neither  can  be  very  strongly 
recommended  for  their  beauty. 

L.  sPECjosiTM  (lancifolium). — This  is  a  large 
group,  comprising  about  twenty  varieties,  all 
more  or  less  distinct,  and  all  flowering  in  the 
autunm,  while  all  previously  mentioned  are 
summer  flowering.  1  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
them,  but  would  refer  anyone  interested  in 
autumn-flowering  Lilies  to  peruse  a  catalogue  of 
any  good  grower  of  this  class  of  plants.  If  I 
were  to  make  a  selection  of,  say,  six  of  the  l)est, 
I  would  select  Kratzeri,  punctatum,  Melpomene, 
multiflorum,  rubrum  verum,  or  purpureum. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  with  this  group. 
All  are  easily  grown.  They  like  a  good,  rich, 
sandy  loam,  plenty  of  room,  and  to  Ije  divided 
every  three  or  four  years. 

L.  TESTACEUM  (excelsum  or  Isalicllinum). — A 
stately  plant,  in  general  appearance  claiming  a 
close  relationship  wdth  L.  candidum,  but  having 
charming  apricot-coloured  blossoms.  This  win 
grow  6  feet  high,  and  prefers  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  and  moderately  dry. 

L.  TIORINUM  and  its  varieties  are  autumn 
bloomers,  stately  in  habit,  brilliant  in  colour, 
very  profuse  blooming,  well  fitted  for  termi¬ 
nating  the  procession  of  this  gorgeous  and 
lovely  group.  The  best  are  splendens,  jucundum, 
plenum  tigrmum,  or  japonictim. 

There  are  otliers  1  might  enumerate  in  this 
list,  but  there  are  now  quite  sufficient  for 
anyone  to  select  from.  They  arc  all  hardy, 
easily  grown  and  increased,  and  very  beautiful 
when  m  bloom,  and,  with  a  little  core  in 
planting,  selecting  suitable  positions,  &c.,  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  garden  should  not 
possess  a  few  of  this  family.  P. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
There  always  will  be  people  who  cling  to  the 
things  they  arc  used  to,  and  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  to  make  a  change  of  any  kind.  One 
of  the  first  necessities  of  hardy  plant  gardening 
is  that  everything  shall  be  done  in  good  time. 
Plants  will  not  flower  well  in  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  unless  in  their  places  early  in  the 
autumn  or  early  in  spring.  It  is  useless  to  licgin 
thinking  about  hardy  plant  gardening  about  the 
time  bedding  plants  are  put  out,  unless  it  be  for 
the  year  following.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
laggard  rea^lers  who  are  through  this  compelled 
to  use  bedding  plants  for  another  season,  a  few* 
hints  on  the  arrangement  of  them  tastefully 
may  be  useful.  It  should  be  lx)rnc  in  mind  that 
the  one  great  objection  to  bedding  is  the  stiff, 
flat,  geometric  arrangements.  In  large  gardens 
an  equally  groat  objection  is  that  it  confines 
attention  to  a  few'  plants,  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  all  the  beauties  of  the  floral  world  ;  but 
in  small  gardens  this  objection  is  of  far  less 
consequence.  Where,  for  instance,  there  is 
only  room  for  a  dozen  scarlet  flowers,  it  matters 
little  whether  they  areCamations  or  (Geraniums. 
Where  bedding  plants  are  used,  all  tliat  is  re- 
q^uired  is  to  arrange  them  tastefully  and  grow 
them  well,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the  garden 
w’ill  look  as  well  as  if  decorated  with  hardy 
flowers.  There  w'ill  not  be  that  ever-changing 
beauty  there  is  when  hanly  plants  arc  used, 
bat  there  w'ill  be  evidence  of  refinement  and 
good  ta.ste. 

Take,  for  a  simple  example,  a  small  front  plot 
30  feet  srjuare,  and  say  that  the  space  for  flowers 
consists  of  a  continuous  border  and  a  circular 
plot  in  the  centre.  A  tasteless  man  would  imme¬ 
diately  l.)egin  by  emphasizing  the  bad  and  stiff 
outlines  of  the  Iteds  by  planting  line.s  of 
Kcheveria,  Loljclia,  and  Golden  Feather.  Do 
not  fall  into  that  mistake,  but  hide  those  out¬ 
lines  so  that  your  plants  will  look  as  if  rising 
naturally  from  the  turf  ;  or  plant  the  usual  bed¬ 
ding  stuff,  if  youchoo8c,having  the  pretty  contrast 
of  the  leaves  of  Amaranthus  or  Alternanthora, 
with  Ccntaurca  and  Echevoria  and  blue  Lobelia, 
but  plant  in  irregular  groups,  letting  the 
dwarf  plants  run  in  masses  over  the  l>eds,  and 
the  tall  ones  rise  here  and  there  from  them.  The 
result  is,  in  the  picturesque  planting,  the  utter 
banishment  of  formality,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  sameness.  Plant  in  lines  or  patterns, 
and  you  have  always  the  same  tiresome  thing 
staring  at  you  the  whole  season.  Plant  in 
pictures<iue  groiqw  and  the  effect  is  different 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  changes  w'eek  by 
week  as  the  plants  grow.  But  it  may  be 
objectetl  that  the  effect  of  picturc8(iuo  plant¬ 
ing  is  .so  ragged.  Exactly,  that  is  just  the 
very  kernel  of  the  whole  matter ;  but  the 
raggedness  is  not  in  the  plants.  Beautiful 
vegetation,  'growing  freely,  is  never  raggetl 
until  it  falls  into  the  sere  and  yellow'  leaf,  and 
is  tending  towards  decay  and  death.  The 
raggedness  and  untidy  appearance  exists,  but  it 
only  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  looking 
at  a  group  of  healthy  plants,  think  them 
ragged.  It  is  caused  by  insufficient  education, 
by  want  of  that  (quickness  of  fperce{)tion  of 
beauty  which  goes  with  refinement  or  fineness  of 
mind  and  body,  the  outcome  of  which  is  good 
taste.  Straight  lines  and  geometric  patterns 
have  their  proper  place,  as  ^i^htly  seen  back¬ 
grounds  to  furniture  ;  or  figures  in  pavements,  to 
TO  trodden  under  foot ;  as  dividing  lines  between 
higher  kinds  of  decoration.  But  plants  are 
complete  in  themselves,  and  have  all  the 
straight  line  they  require  in  their  central  stem, 
and  all  the  geometry  suitable  for  them  in  the 
basis  of  their  flower  forms.  If  those  reaxlers 
who  know  nothing  of  art  will  only  think  what 
kind  of  training  is  necessary  to  fit  an  artist  for 
his  profession,  they  will  sec  in  a  moment  that  all 
preference  for  geometry  and  clipping  must  be 
bad.  The  first  part  of  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  schools  of  art  consists  in  copying  simple 
outlines.  A  person,  who  has  never  learned 
drawing  is  exactly  in  the  position  of  Christian, 
in  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  when  he  started  on 
his  journey — he  canRot  even  see  the  w'icket-gate 
at  which  he  has  to  enter ;  he  can  just  make  out 
the  light  over  it  sufficiently  to  move  in  the 
right  direction.  In  all  teaching  of  art  the 
training  of  the  eye  to  see  is  ninety-nine- 
hundredths  of  the  business.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  copying  simple  curves 
‘^m  simple  curves,  and  when  these  are  j 

i^plc  forms  from  casts  are 


ornaments  are  maile  up  of  a  few  lelbi 
forms  from  natural  plants,  so  that  the  dnvi 
of  them  leads  up  to  the  drawing  of  nAiu] 
forms.  Now,  when  ilrawing  from  nature 
reached,  what  fonns  are  selected!  Not 
of  ganlen  flowers— not  Roses,  Dahlias,  Cn 
tions,  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  4c.  The  i'  r 
of  these  are  all  spoiled  and  vulgarized  bv  1 
selections  of  the  tasteless  florist.  We  bare 
go  to  the  field,  the  roadside,  and  the  wood 
our  lessons  in  beauty.  The  twining  By, 
and  Bindw'eed,  the  graceful  Virgin’s  bower, 
spiry  ( t  rasses,  the  Poppies  and  Cornflowen, 
Burdock,  the  Thistle,  and  the  Teazle  are 
best  lessons. 

When  capable  of  drawing  these  perfectiv,  th* 
student  liegins  to  see  the  true  beanty  of  folds: 
hill  and  breezy  doum,  of  w’indmg  rirer  im 
shady  wood,  of  heaving  billows  and  flying  doal 
and  of  living  creatures  and  the  human  fon 
divine.  Mr.  Ruskin  w’ell  said,  “If  you  c* 
draw  a  leaf  perfectly  you  can  draw  the  world 
and  it  follows  that  if  you  can  see  the  trvl 
beauty  of  a  free-growing  plant,  and  enjoy  Z  ^ 
its  w  onderful  harmony  and  variety  of  form  ci 
modelling,  you  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  tbj 
world.  That  beauty  w’ill,  however,  for 
remain  a  sealed  book  to  you  if  you  never 
at  it,  but  destroy  the  Ijeauty  of  the  pkahiri 
they  grow,  or  prevent  that  b^uty  from 
itself  by  unnatural  planting  and  grouping,  lb 
continual  contemplation  of  beautiful  pl&nud 
the  loving  care  of  them  is  an  art-trainiai  h 
itself ;  and  if  those  w'ho  thiuk  pictanip 
growth  ragged  will  just  realize  their  pjifr 
mental  standpoint — and  bear  in  mind  dir 
opinions  are  the  result  of  want  of  peroffi 
only — they  w'ill  soon  get  out  of  that  1^ki 
mind,  and  aw'ake  in  time  to  the  tnieenjcMl 
w'hich  can  be  hod  out  of  a  garden.  The 
tion  for  staring  colours  and  tasteless  pel^. 
in  vogue  a  few’  years  ago,  was  merely 4# j 
break  of  the  savage  that  underlies 
in  all  modem  races — a  survival  of  w'arpsilijj 
woad,  as  our  innocent  village  gamii  »> 
pastimes  arc  survivals  of  idolatrous  aulanf 
religions.  Let  us  hope  it  w’ill  1x5  the  last  ‘‘li 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  ts  set 
The  contempt  of  cvcr^hingbeautifal  »a«i| 
our  middle  classes  has  at  last  borne  wboistf 
fruity  and  has  touched  the  pockets  of  tlwai 
munity  in  the  form  of  lose  of  trade. 
mentary  acijuaintance  with  the  first 
drawing  has  for  several  years  boen  w 
universal  in  town  schools  for  all  clawes, 
fast  creating  an  appreciative  public  lx  I'waW 
and  artistid  things,  so  that  good  txte 
expected  to  become  more  and  more 
every  year.  Those  who  still  advocibk^  ' 
as  even  tolerable  any w’here  are  almost  ^  j 

those  who  have  been  used  to  it,  ) 

dislike  learning  their  business  all  ovff 
knowing  nothing  of  hardy  plants;  and 
who,  having  received  no  kind  of  art 
and  having  passed  the  greater  part  of  tatf 
lives  amongst  ugly  surroundings  of  the  j 
vulgar  and  tasteless  kind,  are  too  old  tortre;  !  , 
new  impressions  or  wuke  up  to  fresh  idtu.  « 
is  to  regretted  that  the  arraDgcm«‘-  ! 
gardens  should  be  left  to  profe.s8ionalg»rii^| 
who  are,  perhaps,  of  all  people  the  least  nejU 
to  treat  plants  in  anything  like  an 
manner.  J 

The  Mrdcner  is  the  least  likely  ofan.v®® 
to  be  8d)le  to  see  any  beauty  in  weed^  ^ 
plants  of  any  kind  growing  without  hiioj 
Gardeners  are  mostly  countrymen,  and  arf 
familiar  w'ith  art  or  art  ideas,  and  for  we  ^ 
remuneration  they  usually  receive  it  u  * 
much  to  expect  that  they  shonld  be. 
in  good  circumstances  do  not  usually  ‘ 
their  housemaid  or  footman  as  to  a 
arrangement  of  their  house 
furniture,  and  ought  to  treat  their 
the  same  fashion,  only  allowing  the  ^ 
guide  them  as  to  the  cultural  ^ 

are  his  proper  business,  and  all  mat 
reasonably  to  cxpectetl  to  iinderst^-  ^ 
rubbish  the  old  florists  formulated  into  m  ^ 
standards  of  beauty  in  cultivated  flo*e ' 
simply  the  result  of  utter  oblivion  to  ivw 
stitutes  the  beauty  of  a  flower  w  t® 
colour.  The  products  of  the  same  ^  • 
minds  in  designs  for  pottery  and 


tlikUV&O  RU  \R^OR^uo  xva  '’T  V  ^  tO 

were  the  hideous  abortions  which 
place  in  the  “  chamber  of  horrors’  attw  *  ^  T 
Ifp^ilDcsign  in  Somerset  House. 

whose  surroanaings 
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GARDEmjYG  ILLUSTRATED 


life  wore  utterly  dovoitl  of  anything! 
ing  or  l»oautifying  were  the  originators  of 
Things  of  beauty,  that  aro  to  help 
«  and  refino,  and  aiiininistcr  gratification 
>plo  liv’ing  in  an  atmosphere  of  grace  and 
mont,  cannot  be  produced  except  by  those 
;  daily  Lives  are  amongst  the  same  sur> 
lings.  Beautiful  art  work  and  art  ideas 
)nly  come  out  of  the  cottage  and  the 
as’  dwelling  where  all  the  buildings  of  the 
i  and  cities  are  resplendent  with  beautiful 
tcoture  and  ornament,  and  the  drosses 
in  public  by  the  people  are  splendid  in 
r  and  fabric,  and  artistic  in  make.  The  want 
e  onconscions  training  given  by  these  beau- 
surroundings,  and  the  degradation  of  taste 
tituted  by  continual  contemplation  of  our 
litreeU  and  ugly  dresses,  is  tne  main  cause 
people  can  only  learn  good  taste  now  in  a 
kjI  of  art.  What  w'as  in  former  ages  learned 
child  learns  its  native  tongue  has  now  to  bo 
:uxl  asan  adult  learns  a  foreign  language.  The 
riorof  a  good  home  can  now  be  made  as 
itiful  as  homes  have  ever  been,  and  even 
re  people  cannot  afford  decorations  designed 
nd  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
mined  artists,  a  considerable  amount  of 
ity  can  be  introduced  into  a  home,  even  by 
cious  selection  from  decorations  and  furni- 
!  of  ordinary  price.  But  all  this  has  no 
lonce  on  the  artuau  classes,  and,  until  some 
ning  ii  provided  for  them,  those  of  them  who 
in  the  world  will  continue  to  keep  bad  taste 
inc.^-ttricious  glitter  alive.  Oue  redeeming 
asQce,  however,  is  fashion ;  fashions  con- 
uUv  descend.  Clapham  and  Islington  are 
.yed  to-day  in  the  three  years’  old  modes  of 
West -end,  and  the  furniture  of  Whitechapel 
Bcthnal-green  is  that  which  was  ten  years 
.*  disairded  by  Belgraria  and  Mayfair.  In 
ixme  way  bedding,  wdicn  it  disunjicars  from 
'srvleus  of  educated  people,  will  follow  the 
of  mnoliues  and  “  peg- top  ”  eontinuatious, 
disappear  for  ever  into  the  limbo  of  for 
eo  crazes.  J.  D. 


sees  them  likes  them,  and  they  not  only  make  a  C.  corymbosa  is  a  handsome  greenhouse 
CTeat  show  in  the  border,  but  are  very  useful  species.  It  may  be  used  for  sub-tropical 
for  cutting,  Mv  two-year-old  plants  have  been  j  bedding  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country, 
more  or  loss  in  bloom  since  February,  and  have  and  if  planted  in  good  soil  in  spring,  it  forms  a 
just  linishod  up  with  a  burst  of  from  .fifteen  to  I  good-sized  shrub  in  a  short  time,  and  flowers 
thirty  trusses  to  each  nlant,  each  truss  consist- 1  very  freely. 

ing  of  from  six  to  twelve  flowers.  Both  with  |  C.  alata  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
these  and  with  seedling  hybrid  Primroses  I  And  ^  and  is  quite  as  handsome  as  the  last  men- 
the  culture  usually  advised  to  be  erroneous.  I  tioued.  C.  Sophora  is  a  good  plant  for  training 
Primroses  are  usually  recommended  to  be  I  along  rafters  or  pillars,  as  it  is  very  accommo- 
watered  and  kept  growing  during  summer.  I  j  dating,  growing  freely  and  flowering  literally 
And  these  kinds  much  better  for  a  good  roast- 1  during  the  summer  mouths.  C.  norida  is 
'iig  in  hot  weather,  so  long  os  they  are  not  |  another  shrubby  species  which  bears  large 
illowed  to  die.  With  this  treatment  the  whole  |  panicles  of  deep  yellow  flowers, 
summer  growth  seems  to  go  to  the  production  '' 
offlower^uds,  and  when  the  autumn  rains  come 
only  a  few  leaves  are  produced,  and  then  they 
start  flowering.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  for 
the  first  flowers,  having  long  individual  steins, 
are  not  hidden  by  leaves,  but  appear  like  a 
market  bunch  of  Violets — a  solid  mass  of  flowers 
with  a  circle  of  leaves  round  it.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  grow  the  truss  flowers  rise,  and 
after  the  bloom  is  over  the  principal  production 
of  loaves  takes  place  ;  then  the  plants  go  to  rest 
for  the  summer.  Everyone  having  a  garden 
should  buy  a  few  plants  of  these  Primroses, 
and  sow  seed  direct  from  the  seed  pods  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe.  A  plant  that  can  be  trusted 
for  two  months’  continuous  bloom  is  certainly 
an  acquisition  for  the  spring  garden. — Bak.nkt. 

11006.— Musk  In  Rose  bed.— It  docs  injure  the 
Roses  if  it  is  allowed  to  spread  all  over  the  bod  and  close 
to  their  stems.  If  you  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  do  not 
let  it  (O^ow  round  the  roots  of  the  Roses,  it  will  not  do 
much  harm.  As  you  truly  say,  it  is  vory  pretty.  1  w’ould 
not  advise  you  to  destroy  it— J.  D.  E. 

11607.— Veronicas.— It  is  best  to  plant  the  shrubby 
Veronicas  out  in  the  open  ((round  now.  They  will  flower 
in  September  and  Octol>cr  next,  and  in  mild  winters  they 
will  stand  out  of  doors,  and  flower  freely  ay^ain  the  follow¬ 
ing 'season.  Established  jdants  hloom  in  summer  and 
autumn. — J.  D.  E. 


he  large  St.  Bruno’s  Lily. -—This  is  a 
9  dower  for  cutting,  and,  even  in  the  hot 
her  we  have  lately  ha<l,  lasts  very  well  in 
m.  It  endures  all  the  better  if  the  seed 
were  pinched  off  os  the  flowers  **8Gt.”  Its 
white  bells  are  charming.  Of  the  two 
ta  perhaps  the  purest  in  flower  and  best  in 
t  U  the  ordinary  St.  Bruno’s  Lily,  but  this 
I  white  one  is  a  distinct  gain,  and  associates 
with  the  finer  early  summer  bulbs, 
ardy  Geraniums. —The  following  arc 
*-(lozen  good  kinds,  which  everybody  should 
*,  being  superior  to  many  of  the  things  culti- 
i  in  Orders :  G.  ibericum,  a  kind  having 
large  purple  flowers,  tinted  with  violet, 
le  of  the  best,  especially  for  early  flowering ; 
J  US  the  WoRsoms  are  now  fast  opening.  G. 
enom,  purplish  crimson,  and  G.  sanguineum, 
jaoa,  are  both  showy  and  useful  sorts  ;  the 
''sr  is  hardly  ever  out  of  flower  in  summer. 
jCinercura  has  white  flowers,  finely  striped 
J  pencilled ;  it  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  looks 
^»0Q  rock  work  or  on  some  elevated  site.  G. 
r»nse  album,  also  white,  and  G.  p.  plenum, 
de,  aro  striking  robust-growing  varieties. 
I  have  bold,  deeply  serrated  leaves,  mounted 
iie  ends  of  long  stalks,  and  their  flowers 
.1  in  succession  for  a  long  time.  Strong 
,lt!'  of  these  look  well  isolated  on  Grass. 
J"  only  require  good  cultivation,  such  os 
ttl  be  given  to  all  plants  expected  to  give 
,ifaction,  and  all  of  them  are  easily  propa- 
by  division  in  spring. — E.  H. 

I^eep  Pansies  in  full  flower.— I  find 
Lr  the  best  plan  to  allow  the  flowers  to 
hut  the  moment  the  fresh  beauty  of  the 
fades  to  pick  it  off.  The  plant  is  not  so 
exfiausteil  in  this  way,  it  has  a  far 
strength  within  it  to  continue  flower- 
1^1  80  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
•uUe  is  really  very  little,  and  the  results 
than  one  would  imagine.  I  neg- 
last  year  four  plants  and  allowed  the 
U)  form.  The  flowers  became  very  pwr 
jignificant  in  size,  and  gradually  died 
altogether,  whilst  long  after  that  the 
plants  Were  in  full  vigour  and  flower.— 

F  van  thus  Primroses.  —  These  should 
F*  J  take  rank  amongst  *  I  ‘  ■ '^c 

fw  garden  decoration.  Everyone  who 


C.  MAicYLA.NOiCA  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  the  Cassias,  being  often  used  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border.  It  is  a  very  pretty  perennial, 
growing  to  a  height  of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet,  and 
thriving  well  in  any  garden  soil.  This  species 
is  largely  cultivated  in  North  America  for  its 
leaves,  which  form  one  of  the  Sennas  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  Wild  Senna.  C. 
Fistula,  the  Pudding-pipe  tree,  C.  angustifolia, 
C.  an^ustiloba,  and  C.  Alexandrina  are  the 
most  important  of  the  species,  possessing  valu¬ 
able  medicinal  properties.  B. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


1 1592.— Propagratingr  Genistas.— Geuis- 

tos  are  chiefly  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings. 
These  are  generally  taken  in  the  early  spring, 
and  require  a  temperature  of  about  63  degs. 
The  soil  should  be  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  When  the  earth  has  been 
put  iuto  the  pots,  put  a  covering  of  sand  over 
the  top.  The  size  of  the  pots  should  be  4^ 
inches.  Cut  the  cuttings  carefully  off  the 
parent  plant  and  place  them  in  the  pots  pretty 
close  together.  Cut  pieces  of  glass  to  the  size 
of  the  top  of  the  pots  and  place  it  over  the 
cuttings,  and  in  aljout  three  weeks,  with  care, 
you  will  have  the  cuttings  routed,  but  it  will 
})c  two  or  throe  years  l>ofore  they  will  make 
large  plants. — J.  W.  Kitciiix. 

Double  zonal  Pelargroniums.— Amongst 
plants  for  furnishing  the  flower  basket  there  is 
hardly  any  more  useful,  and  certainly  none  more 
continuous  or  unfailing,  than  the  double  and 
semi-double  zonal  Pelargoniums.  They  are, 
however,  only  at  home  under  glass  protection, 


CASSIAS. 

ALTilonojl  tlio  species  of  this  genus  number  I 
several  hundreds,  those  of  a  sullieiontly  orna¬ 
mental  character  to  merit  a  place  in  the  garden  ,  ^  v  » 

are  but  few.  As  seen  growing  under  natural  as  even  in  midsummer  heavy  rams  soon  spoil  the 


Flower  branch  of  Cassi.'i  floribiuida  (much  reduced). 


blooms — the  centre  of  the 
truss  gets  decayed  before  the 
outer  blooms  are  expanded  ; 
but  under  glass  they  are 
really  most  effective,  and  for 
cut  blooms  where  brilliant 
colour  is  reijuirod  they  are 
indispensable.  This  is  the 
time  to  get  up  a  stock  for 
next  winter’s  display.  Young 
plants  in  3  inch  pots,  if 
shifted  into  ft  inch  ones  and 
grown  on  in  cold  frames,  kee^ 
mg  all  the  bloom  pinched  off, 
wul  make  a  fine  show  when 
dark  days  again  come  round. 
There  are  so  many  bcautiftll 
varieties  of  double  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  various  sliades 
of  scarlet,  that  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  say 
w'hich  is  the  best,  but 
amongst  pinks  ther6  is  no¬ 
thing  equal  to  Mad.  Tliibaut, 
for  whether  in  3  inch  pots  or  in  the  form  of  large 
specimens  it  is  always  covered  with  noble  trusses 
of  rosy  pink  blossoms.  It  has  an  excellent 


conditions,  many  of  the  Cassias  are  strikingly 
attractive,  especially  those  of  an  arborescent 
character,  the  general  appearance  of  which  is 
said  to  closely  resemble  that  of  our  own 
Laburnum.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  repro¬ 
ducing  those  conditions  whioh  are  essential  to 
many  of  these  and  other  beautiful  tropical 
trees  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  cultivate 
them  with  anything  like  success  in  this  country. 

We  have,  however,  about  half-a-dozen  useful 
Cassias,  speaking  horticulturally,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  there  are  several  species  to  bo  met 
with  in  botanical  collections.  Of  the  orna¬ 
mental  kinds,  the  annexed  woodcut  represents 
one  of  the  best,  viz : — 

C.  FLORIBCKDA. — This  is  a  handsome  yellow 
flowered  species,  and  oue  which  thrives  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  stove,  where  it  yields  an 
abundance  of  flowers  almost  all  tho  year  round. 

It  forms  a  compact  shrub,  grows  very  freely, 

•TO^eMytolmaimgo,  being  at  homo  in  any  ,  '  WiW  .h.ltemi  pl.< 


bushy  habit,  and  needs  very  little  preparation 
in  order  to  make  good  plants  for  either  summer 
or  winter  flowermg.  A  quantity  of  plants 
lifted  from  open-air  beds  last  September  and 
placed  in  gentle  heat  have  flowered  continuously 
ever  since,  aided  by  a  sprinkling  of  Standen’s 
manure  applied  once  a  week  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil. — J.  G.  G. 

11608.— Hyacinths  in  pots.  — Both  theHu  and  Tulips 
aru  quite  ready  to  strike  out  of  their  pots  in  June.  They 
ought  to  Ite  dried  and  put  away  in  a  cool  place  until  plant¬ 
ing  time  in  September  and  October.  Tho  pots  ought  to  be 
placed  out  of  aoors  in  the  sun,  and  they  should  be  supplied 
with  w'ater  until  the  leaves  show  si^s  of  decay,  when  it 
must  be  gradually  aithhold.--J.  D.  E. 

11613.— 'Winter-flowering  Begronias.  -  Cuttings 
of  tho  Bi^onios  named  should  he  pro|iaguted  in  March  or 
April.  They  should  be  wown  on  freely  during  the 
■“  nave  now  may  be  potted  and 

sheltered  place  out  of  doors. 

•  *  grow  too  robust. 
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BOSES. 

Rose  Qloire  de  Dijon  as  a  standard.— 
In  a  recent  number  of  Gardekiho  it  was  stated 
that  this  Hose  is  not  well  fitted  for  growing  as  a 
standard.  Neither  is  it  if  pruned  in  theonlinary 
way,  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  becomes 
so  over-burdened  with  wooti  as  to  form  a  by  no 
means  attractive  object.  I  have  seen  plants 
quite  a  yard  across  when  cut  back  before  start¬ 
ing  into  growth  a  mass  of  ugly,  branch- like 
growths,  and  so  top-heavy  as  to  require  several 
stakes  to  support  them.  The  orthodox  method 
of  pruning  this  Rose  is  to  leave  some  half-dozen 
eyes  where  the  wood  is  strong,  so  that  the  super¬ 
abundant  vigour  is,  as  it  were,  sub-divided,  ^^dth 
the  effectof  producing  flowers  instead  of  running 
away  into  sappy  wood  which  yields  no  bloom. 
This  repeatea  year  by  year  has  for  result  the 
ugly  specimens  one  so  often  meets  with.  There 

is,  however,  one  way  of  treating  this  Rose 
whereby  very  handsome  specimens  may  l>e 
formed,  and  which  in  more  ways  than  one  will 
enhance  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  the 
old  Glorj'.  Instead  of  pruning  long  cut¬ 
back  wood  to  within  one  eye  if  there  is  much 
wood,  aud  to  two  if  the  branches  are  compara¬ 
tively  few^  growth  will  of  course  be  strong, 
especially  in  the  case  of  vigorous  established 
trees,  and  when  the  shoots  have  made  about  a 
foot  of  growth  pinch  out  the  tops.  Tliis  will 
naturally  have  the  eflect  of  causing  laterals  to 
push,  each  one  of  which  will  be  sure  to  produce 
several  good  blooms  later  in  the  season  of 
course,  but  all  the  better  for  that,  as  they  will 
come  at  a  time  when  good  Roses  are  scarce. 
Last  year  early  in  October  I  had  a  standard 
Glor}'  with  nearly  one  hundred  fine  blooms  on 

it,  and  it  furnished  flowers  until  the  first  hard 
frosts  came.  This  plant  had  only  been  budded 
two  years,  and  had  been  pinched  in  the  manner 
described  ;  it  M’as  a  perfect  picture.  We  can 
have  plenty  of  Roses  in  summer  ;  the  scarcity 
comes  at  its  close  and  in  autumn,  but  a  few 
plants  of  Gloirede  Dijon  managed  in  the  manner 
indicated  would  yield  a  bountiful  harvest  at 
that  time. — C. 


Prrit.—Oeo.  Robinson’s  Brown  Peat  Is  generally  used  for 
orchids  and  the  choicer  hard -wooded  plants.  Black  peat 
is  used  for  commoner  things,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

- S.  P.— Yes;  there  are  some  verj-  beautiful  double 

Cinerarias  in  cultivation. - Crociu  fJroircr.— Try  Measrs. 

Barr  and  Sons,  12,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

- Moving  Unique"  Hollies  may  be  safely 

moved  now  if  done  carefully  and  kept  well  watered. 

Names  of  plants.— /l.  //.  /’.—Next  week. — r; 

TZobinson.— Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemuin. - ir.  /■’. — 

Iris  Thunderbolt,  Rosa  lutea,  Austrian  Brier. - K.  K.— 

Kuchsia  corjonbiflora. - Linlithgote.  —  1,  Ranunculus 

Fiammula ;  2,  Spennannia  africana ;  8,  Centaurca 

inontana  ;  4,  Gasteria  verrucosa. - .4.  M.  McC.  (Liabvrn). 

— Grindelia  squarrosa,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  (pale 

yellow). - 0.  0. — Bpocies  of  Daucus. - F.  J.  C'.— Next 

week.^— 5.  P. — Specimeti  too  small  to  name. - P.  Ji. — 

Atriplex  Ualimus. - ll\  McD.—l,  Alonsoa  incisa;  2, 

•Species  of  Eupatorium ;  3,  Symphytum  officinale. - 

C.  G.  C/’Br/ru.— Campanula  muralis ;  Spider-wort  isTrades- 
eantia  virginioa ;  Poiemonium  cmruleum,  Jacob's  Ladder 
(purple  and  white)  ;  Viola  conmta,  Dog  Violet ;  Veronica 
'Teucrium  (Speedwell's).  Please  number  each  distinct 

specimen  next  time. - J.  F.  Ihiynor.  —  1,  Saxifraga 

hgulata  ;  2,  .Spiraa  Ulmaria  variegata ;  8,  Seduni  refloxum. 

- M.  Itohinson, — 1,  Buddleia  globoea;  2,  A8])hodelino 

lutea;  3,  AJun  reptaus;  4,  Polygata  vulgaris. - Tory. — 

2,  Begonia  nitida  ;  8,  Bignonia  si>ocioea ;  4,  Variety  of 

Tuberous  Begonia  ;  6,  Jasminum  fruticans. - SrolUi’.—\, 

Lychnis  dioica,  fl.-pl.  ;  2.  Caltha  nalustris ;  8,  Saxifraga 

Sanulata,  fl.-pl. - Uni/>e/.— Ourisia  coccinea,  species  of 

eraclcum. - A.  B. — Double  Pieonia  officinalis,  Iris 

Xiphioides,  Watsonia  alotroidcs. 


QUERIEa 

Rules  for  Oorreepondente.— AU  eommunication$ 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
sid*  of  the  paper  only  and  addretsed  to  the  Edttor.  Letters 
relating  to  bnsinens  to  the  Poblisiirr.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  remired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  auery 
answered.  When  more  than  one  auery  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Gardrxlxo  ^nq  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Naming  plants.— .Pour  plants,  ./ru(fs,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimons  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varuties 
tf  florisUf  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Oeraniums.  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  ^nts  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parceL 

11(151.— Peach  leaves  bllsterejL^l  have  soni& 
young  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  ]|lao^^.^airHtAh4 
wall  of  range  of  houses,  outride,  louth^oALv^  t ; 
trees  against  wall  with  north  aspect. 


since  planting.  They  have  nearly  all  their  leaves  and 
young  ahooU  hlistcn^  and  curled  up  in  a  most  curious 
way.  Can  any  reader  of  Gaki>b.*(ino  Illi  sTRATxn  tell  me 
the  reason,  and  suggest  a  remedy  ?— Nixa. 

11652.— Rose  houses.— Will  anyone  kindly  say  what 
are  ^e  most  suitable  dimensions  for  a  medium-sized  Rose 
house,  the  best  aspect,  and  the  best  way  to  arrange  the 
climbing  Koees  ;  also  if  they  will  do  without  artificial  heat? 
—A  SL'iMCRlBBR. 

11G53.— Plants  for  profit.— Having  just  erected  .a 
loan-to  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  10  feet,  will  some  reader 
kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  the  most  remunerative 
plants  to  ^w,  so  that  I  could  market  them  in  the  early 
spring,  with  a  view  to  outselling  the  cost  of  firing,  &c., 
during  the  winter  mouths?— Alpha. 

11664.  —  Diseased  Fuchsias.  —  My  Fuchsias  are 
attacked  by  some  disease.  1  should  be  very  much  obliged 
if  someone  would  Inform  me  what  it  is,  and  the  cure.  I^e 
disease  last  year  spoiled  many  of  my  plants.  It  attacks 
the  young  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the  snoots,  and  they  rot 
off.  It  has  just  commenced  again. — J.  P.  R. 

11655.  —  Testacella.  —  My  attention  having  been 
directed  to  an  interesting  note  on  Testaoella  in  Gardrxixu 
Illpstratro,  I  venture  to  ask  if  someone  could  do  me  the 
favour  of  poiRing  me  some  score  of  specimens  for  obser>’a- 
tion  and  study,  since  I  find  a  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in 
obtaining  theni  w'hich  some  correspondents  do  not  seem  to 
experience?  Of  course,  on  their  receipt  I  will  at  once 
forward  the  cost  of  postage. — W.  B.  Woodward,  51, 
Aynhoe  Road,  ll'est  Kenninyton  Park,  London. 

1105(5.— PrunlnfiT  Berberla.— I  shall  be  obliged  if 

someone  will  tell  me  when  to  prune  a  hedge  of  Berberis 
Darwinii.  Mine  was  cut  last  autumn  and  did  not  flower  in 
spring.  It  is  full  of  young  shoots.  Hhould  it  be  pruned 
again?— N. 

116r>7. — Blue  Abutllon.— I  shall  be  obliged  to  any 
reader  who  can  inform  me  where  I  may  procure  a  blue 
Abutllon.  Such  a  variety,  I  am  told,  exists ;  but  I  have,  as 
yet,  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  definite  information 
about  it— Diaxa  Latham. 

1 16.58.  —Planting  Roses.— I  have  two  Hose  trees  in 
pots(Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marechal  NIel)  which  are  growing 
V  er>-  vigorously,  and  I  want  to  plant  the  trees  in  a  border 
in  the  greenhouse.  When  is  the  proper  time  to  do  so,  and 
what  compost  should  the  l>order  be  made  of  ?  C^i  they 
be  safely  planted  now?— .Asiitoxiax. 

116.59. — Plants  for  north  window.— I  would  be 
much  obliged  for  suggestions  of  any  plants  that  would  do 
well  in  pots  or  boxes  outside  a  north  window.  They  would 
get  a  little  sun  in  the  evening  and  early  morning,  but 
would  catch  a  good  deal  of  wind.— O.  C. 

116(30.  — Hvdrangeas.  —  Will  some  person  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  best  to  be  done  w'ith  Hydrangeas  to 
preserve  them  until  next  year,  and  how  to  take  cuttings  ? 
— -J.  M.  Moslin. 

11661.  —  Propagating  Heaths.  —  Having  some 
Heaths  from  wnich  I  wiM  to  raise  voung  plants,  will 
someone  tell  me  how  I  may  do  so,  and  whether  I  must  put 
the  cuttings  Into  a  hotbed  or  otherwise  ?— G.  D.  T.  P. 

11062.— Tortoise.— Will  someone  tell  me  what  is  the 
food  of  the  tortoise,  and  a  little  of  their  ways?  Not  having 
any  before  I  am  afraid  of  killing  them.— G.  D.  T.  P. 

11663.— Killing  snalla— Can  anyone  tell  me  a  more 
humane  way  of  killing  snails  than  by  means  of  salt  ?— E.  A. 

11664. — Cyolamen.— What  is  the  right  name  for  the 
rootstock  of  the  Cyclamen ?  It  is  called  bulb,  and  conn, 
and  tuber.- Rosa  Dartlk. 

11665.-  Roses  In  pots  without  a  greenhouse — 
Can  I  grow  Roses  in  an  ordinary  room  ?  I  should  like  to 
have  a  few  in  my  sitting-room,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
north-east  aspect,  and,  consequently,  ttets  hardly  any  sun. 
Can  1  grow  them  in  a  back  room  (south-west),  'aiid‘ bring 
them  in  the  other  when  in  bloom  for  a  short  time  ?  I  have 
a  small  back  yard,  pretty  open,  and  have  grown  Hoses  on 
a  wall  there.  1  could  stand  the  pots  where  they  could  get 
sun  and  air,  but  there  is  no  room  to  provide  the  slightest 
protection.  Will  they  do  )>etter  there  tliaii  in  a  contined 
room  ?  How  shall  I  keep  them  in  winter,  and  would  any 
bloom  then  If  kept  In  our  drawing-room  with  a  daily  flrti  ? 
Can  Roses  do  with  only  an  hour  or  two  of  suiuh'ine  in 
summer  and  none  in  >%inter  ?  A  little  plain  advice  will  be 
very  acceptable.— J.  W.  I*. 

11066.— Killing  mice.— Will  any  correspondent  sug¬ 
gest  a  less  cruel  mode  of  killing  mice  than  that  (propos^ 
bv  A.  B..  Bourg-la- Heine,  in  Gardrxi.xo  Illi'stratrd  for 
May  8rd,  page  93)  of  giving  them  quicklime,  which,  after 
causing  tnirst,  mixes  wi^  the  water  they  drink  and 
becomes  slaked  in  their  stomachs,  killing  them  by  a  most 
painful  process  of  intenial  burning?— H.  C.  T. 

11067.— Helleborus  nlgrer  flx>m  seed.- Having 
saved  a  few  seeds  of  the  above  this  season,  will  someone 
kindly  give  instnictions  for  sowing  the  same?  Also  state 
how  long  the  seeds  will  be  in  germinating.  1  have  a  small 
cold  frame.— Bbuin.hsr. 

11068.— Trees  for  shading. -Please  say  what  is  the 
quickest  ntiwing  tree  for  shading  part  of  a  lawn,  and  how 
long  would  it  be  reaching  a  height,  say,  of  8  feet.  Also  the 
quickest  growing  climber  suitable  lor  a  verandah,  about 
8  feet  by  2  feet  wide  ?— Kiko. 

11669.— German  Moss  Peat.— .\n  article  appeared 
in  a  periodical  a  short  time  ago  speaking  in  great  praise  of 
the  above-named  article  os  bedding  for  horses,  cows,  and 
other  animals,  but  more  especially  for  spreading  on  the 
floors  of  fowl-houses  as  a  disinfectant,  and  doing  away  wi^ 
that  nuisance,  daily  cleaning  out,  the  Moss  Peat  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  for  two  or  three  months  without  being 
changed  and  the  house  still  keeping  sweet.  It  also  stated 
that  after  It  has  been  In  the  fowl-houses  from  two  to  four 
months  it  is  very  valuable  for  gardening  purposes,  and  can 
be  used  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  corn.  It  is 
also  used  for  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  for  which  purpose  it 
answers  well.  The  Moss  Peat  rosemblos  rotted  leaf-mould 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  fowl-houses.  Would  any  of  our 
gardening  friends  say  have  they  used  the  above'  for  potting 
purposes  in  the  place  of  leaf -mould  or  animal  manure? 

I  Would  It  be  too  strong,  proridinj^  it  wore 


11670 —Plalntaln  on  lawna-How  cm  th* 
leaved  Plaintain  be  exterminated  from  the  U«s) 
fully  draa  ii  out  the  root  is  10  or  12  inches  loiij.  UcmM 
verv  safely  drawn  out.  Mihen  it  breaks  two  or  thru  g 
up  In  the  place  of  one.— Ma.xor  Horsi. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  Mif 
has  been  most  favourable  for  honey-gatheriB^; 
large  quantitiea  have  been  stored,  and  nptn 
readily  taken  to  and  worked  in  by  the  boa 
Swarming  has  taken  place  unusually  early,  vki 
there  appears  good  prospect  of  a  prospenrji 
season. 

SrpERisr.  SWAR.M.S. — Supers  may  befuiuisW 
to  strong  swarms  from  a  fortnight  to  tlw 
weeks  after  hiving,  but  it  should  be  renxa 
be  red  that  the  more  swarms  are  assiited  lif< 
artificial  feeding  the  sooner  they  will  benadfj 
to  store  surplus  honey  in  sections  and  sepeaj 
Supers  must  not,  however,  be  pat  in  uoiail 
honey  is  coming  in  abundantly.  In  bar  fn»^ 
hives,  broad  frames  containing  six  1 -pound  iti 
tions  may  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  hirtMlf 
the  comlis,  a  sheet  of  queen-excluder  zinc  j* 
vening.  The  sections  should  l)e  famished  lA;', 
foundation,  either  in  small  pieces  as  staiiot; 
or,  still  better,  sufiicient  to  three- parts  dll  tlsa} 
as  this  will  cause  a  great  sanng  of  time  iil^ 
labour,  as  the  bees  have  only  to  drar  itii 
into  comb,  and  consequently  have  not  to  moA 
wax,  which  also  necessitates  the  consumM 
of  a  large  amount  of  honey.  .Sectioned  m 
may  also  be  used  upon  the  hive,  placed  in 
over  the  frames.  It  is  necessary  to  fiv 
separators  of  thin  wood  or  zinc  befireeasd 
row  of  sections  to  ensure  their  being  bnlildj 
and  of  regular  thicknesses,  and  to  preveMtki 
intruding  one  on  another,  which  wonliaU 
their  removal,  without  damage,  impstiiu 
These  separators  should  be  narrower  tkaijl 
sectional  boxes  by  about  ^  inch  at  top 
bottom.  If  there  be  difiiculty,  as  tberr 
times  is,  in  getting  bees  to  woi4  in  the  se 
when  placed  over  the  frames,  they  msr  be  M 
duced  to  do  so  by  first  placing  the  sccticaji 
the  hive  next  the  cluster,  where  thebea^ 
take  to  them  more  readily,  and  then,  wbcl 
foundations  are  worked  out,  they  can  hi 
placed  (with  bees  adhering)  in  the  od 
over  the  frames,  where  the  work 
continued  in  them.  Sections  shoald  be  4 
moved  as  soon  os  seaieil  over,  Pj 
left  any  length  of  tune  after 
the  beautiful  white  appearance  of  the  w 
will  be  marred  by  the  heat  too  ihj 
tramping  of  the  Ixies  over  it. 
them,  first  blow’  a  little  smoke  amoajtbffl  F 
clear  them  of  some  of  the  bees  ;  tha  J*^  • 
one  by  one,  those  that  are  finished  oi  bcaoSj 
back  any  adhering  bees  into  the  crate  or 
the  alighting  lx>ai^.  As  sections  are 
they  should  be  replaced  with  fresh  ooes,  -  ' 
taining  comb  foundation. 

Sri’ERiNG  .STRAW  HIVK8.— Surplus 

honey  can  be  obtained  from  straw  hives  i®  •• 
gootl  fonn  as  from  the  best-constrncteii  ^ 
frame  hive  by  using  a  super-crate  coDstrt-* 
for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  stjuiff 
with  weather  cover,  made  to  contain 
pound  or  ten  two-pound  sections  ht  ^ 
l)ottom  is  a  hole,  corresponding  with  the 
on  the  top  of  the  straw  hive,  covered 
excluder  zinc,  through  which  the  bees  ps® 
store  their  honey  in  the  sections,  -'h' 
it  Ije  wished  to  super  a  hive  which 
not  a  hole  in  its  crown,  a  * 

3  inches  in  diameter  may  be  cut  out  “ 
centre.  This  is  best  performed 
of  a  bright  day  when  many  bees  willb'*^®’  i  j 
the  fields  at  w’ork,  and,  if  done  with<^ 
gentleness,  using  a  sharp  knife,  scirc**^*'  ,  ^ 
will  take  flight.  The  super  can  then  he  ^ 
on  the  hive,  which,  if  done  when  the  hive  ®  ’ 

a  prosperous  state,  with  large  quanuiH’ f  i 
honey  coming  in,  the  bees  wdll  usuaDy 
ascend  and  begin  to  work  outtheconibfom' 
with  which  the  sections  are  furnisheil. 
in  straw  hives  should  not  be  snpered 
twenty-one  days  after  hiving,  as 
into  a  straw’  hive  have  all  the  wax  fev 
building  to  secrete,  consequently  they 
ready  to  store  surplus  honey  so  soon  . 
b^ivirame  hives  which  are  furnished 
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GOURDS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE, 
t  first  record  we  have  of  any  of  the  Gourd 
be  l)elng  grown  in  this  country  occurs  in  1370, 
en  the  coarsest  form  of  the  Pompion  or  Pump- 
introduced  from  the  Levant.  In 
rard’s  “  Herbal  ”  (1636)  it  is  stated,  “There 
divers  sorts  of  Gourds,  some  wild,  others 
nc  for  the  garden  ;  some  bearing  fruit  like 
to  a  bottle,  others  longer  and  bigger  at  the 
I,  keeping  no  certain  fashion.”  This  is  still 
ir  character,  and  the  interest  which  was 
en  in  the  family  so  long  ago  might  well  l)e 
•wed  now  ;  but  at  the  present  it  would 
ear  as  if  there  was  no  country  in  which  they 
10  little  valued  as  they  are  in  this.  In 
erica,  France,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  Con- 
•nt,  they  are  extensively  cultivated  as  articles 
ood  and  objects  of  interest.  Annually, 
unin,  there  is  an  ancient  and  imposing  cere- 
ly  in  the  Paris  vegetable  markets,  when  all 
largest  Pumpkins  obtainable  compete  for 
honoar  of  being  chosen  king,  and  the  biggest 
eoorated  with  a  paper  crown  and  carried 
id  the  markets.  Some  years  ago  M.  Gaillard 
ibited  before  the  Central  Horticultural 
ety  of  France  an  interesting  collection  of 
teil  Gourds,  in  which  fruits  of  diverse 
m  and  forms  were  grown  on  the  same 
it  At  one  time  scooped -out  Gourds  were 
I  in  the  East  as  jugs  and  pitchers,  and  also 
vessels  for  holding  wine.  In  his  natural 
ory  of  Barbadoes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith 
ss  that  some  of  the  Pumpkins  grown  there 
)  large  enough  to  contain  22  gallons  of 
ir.  In  English  gardens  some  of  the  largest 
'  weighed  2(X)  pounds.  Many  more  interest- 
facts  might  be  recorded  in  connection  with 
e  plants  ;  but  probably  a  few  practical  notes 
ing  on  their  culture  will  be  more  acceptable 
mnr  readers.  The  varieties  of  Gourds  are 
f  numerous,  and  may  be  included  under 

•  headings— viz.,  the  Pumpkin  (Cucurbitn 
oh  the  Squash  (C.  Melopepo),  and  the  V’ege- 
s  Marrow  (C-  succada).  The  Vegetable 
TOW  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
fU  about  the  year  1700,  and  is  tiie  best 
^  and  most  extensively  grown  of  the  whole 
lily.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  subjects, 
original  type  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
jridisers,  and  there  are  now  some  very  choice 
ts  obtainable.  The  Squash  finds  more  favour 
America  than  in  this  country.  A  general 
lection  of  the  whole  should  bo  grown  by  all 
0  can  find  accommodation  for  them.  Both 
lamental  and  useful  varieties  should  l>e 
laded,  and  those  here  named  and  illustrated 
types  of  the  most  valuable. 

UJ  .^jedjmon  do  not  keep  a  full  collection  of 
irds,  some  only  giving  prominence  to  such 
■Jie  Htmdre<l weight,  but  others  offer  selected 
ieties,  and  it  is  these  we  would  advise  begin- 

♦  to  purchase  and  grow.  Packets  of  seed, 
laining  a  mixture  of  many  kinds,  are 
erally  cheap,  and  some  curiosities  may  result 
n  them,  but  mixed  pac^kets  arc  never  so 
^factory  as  small  packets  of  distinct  sorts. 


VBOBTABLBS. 


Pkoiagatio.v. 

oe  plants  are  raised  from  seed.  This  m.iy  be 
Qatanytimefrom  February  until  May.  Some- 
t$  wc  have  sown  single  seeds  in  small  pots, 
1  in  DthtT  instances  six  or  eight  seeds  have 
*  fnit  into  a  0-iuch  pot.  The  first  plan  is 
as  the  plants  can  then  be  |K)tted  on  and 
forward  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
®  wil  most  suitable  for  sowing  the  seed  in 
|>f  loam  and  leaf-mould  mixed  in  o(iual 
TO  with  a  little  sand  added.  A  few  leaves 
l^tho  Ijottom  of  the  pots  answer  as  well  as 
r^for  drainage  at  first.  All  the  pots  shouhl 
■•al  up,  and  then  a  small  hole  may  l)c  made 
a-ntro  of  each  with  the  forefinger,  and 
this  drop  the  seed  and  09^)^^  j 


up  the  stems  and  roots  are  very  tender,  and  a 
superabundance  of  water  or  a  cold  draught  will 
often  cause  them  to  perish,  and  until  the  first 
rough  leaves  have  been  well  formed  these  in¬ 
jurious  conditions  must  l>e  avoided.  A  gentle 
bottom-heat  makes  the  seeds  germinate  sooner, 
especially  early  in  the  season,  but  good  plants 
may  be  raised  without  the  aid  of  this.  In  the 
seed  pot  they  should  l)e  grown  as  dwarf  and 
.stubby  as  ^ssible,  and  in  order  that  this  con¬ 
dition  may  oe  secured  they  should  be  kept  very 
near  the  glass,  and  on  all  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ties  fresh  air  should  be  admitted.  Although  it 
is  generally  advisable  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  a 
house  or  Cucumber  pit  if  they  are  wanted  early 
in  the  season,  yet,  during  April  and  May, 
a  frame  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  in 
which  young  plants  can  l>e  prepared  for 
turning  out  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  a  few 
rough  loaves  have  been  formed,  and  the  small 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  should  l)e 
transferred  to  larger  pots.  As  a  rule,  6-inch 
pots  are  large  enough  to  grow  them  in  until 


llonflcur  Melon. 


•W: 


The  poU  sl’.ould  then  ofe  placed  iri  a 


or  pit  where  the  temperature  is  about 
or  6.7  degs.,  and  here  ••  young  plants 
ul  »pe^iily  appear.  W  — 1 -  first  come 


they  are  plantc<l  out.  The  pots  should  be  well- 
drained,  and  decayed  manure  may  take  the 
place  of  the  leaf-soil.  By  the  time  the  plants 
arc  large  enough  to  be  attended  to  in  this  way 
the  stems  will  be  of  some  length,  and  each  of 
them  should  have  the  support  of  a  stake.  They 
are  rather  brittle,  and  if  allow’e<l  to  Iwnd  over 
may  be  broken  ofi*  or  severely  checked  in 
growth. 

I*OSITION.S. 

Gourds  arc  aun-loving  subjects,  iuul  luxuriate 
in  warm  .spots.  Cold,  damp  soils  arc  unsuitable 
fi)r  their  roots,  and  shade  and  cold  windy 
draughts  chock  the  development  of  leaves  and 
fruit  ;  but  there  arc  situation.s  in  most 
gardens  in  which  they  may  bo  grown  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfctrtion.  Their  squatty 
or  .scandent  liabits  adapt  them  for  adorning 
ugly  mounds,  or  draping  bare  trellises, 
arlmurs,  veratnlahs,  or  any  ])lace  which  it  is 
desired  to  embellish  with  luxuriant  leaves  and 
diversified  forms  of  grotcs^pie  fruits.  The 
more  varietie.s  which  can  be  grown  the  lK*tter,  as 
they  ditler  so  much  from  each  other,  especially 
in  the  shaj^e  of  the  fruits,  and  a  good  colli.ction 
of  them  pos.scsses  a  large  amount  of  interest. 
ritSs  too  frc^tli^  the  case  that  Gourds,  like 
V^^^Ulc»]Oi|-^8,  are  grown  in  odd  cornom 
^Trou^trio  m  manure  heaps,  wdiere  tniip 
attractions  are  hidden  and  their  crops  lost. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  conceal  places  of  this 
kind,  but  this  might  be  done  with  something 


less  ornamental  than  the  Gourd,  and  if  a  few 
of  those  who  have  opportunities  of  growing 
them  would  only  give  them  a  place  in  their 
dressed  grounds  and  let  them  be  seen  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  choicest  forms  of  vegetation,  the 
value  of  Gourds  as  decorative  subjects  would 
soon  be  generally  recognised.  Pleasure-grounds 
and  not  kitchen  gardens  are  the  right  places  for 
them.  In  planting  them  anywhere  stiff  soils 
and  wet  spots  must  be  avoided.  Where  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  light  and  rich  stations 
should  be  prepared  for  them,  and  in  doing  this 
we  would  always  put  a  barrow-load  or  two  of 
rough  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  mounds  ou 
which  they  are  to  bh  grown,  as  this  insures  tho 
roots  being  kept  in  a  sweet,  healthy  state.  Each 
plant  should  have  at  least  two  barrow-loatls  of 
soil  to  grow  in,  and  this  should  consist  of  three 
parts  light  loam  and  one  of  half-decayed  manure. 
The  smaller  fruited  varieties  might  have  less 
soil  than  this,  but  where  space  will  admit  of  it 
they  need  not  be  too  much  restrictctl,  as  their 
greatest  attractions  only  develop  themselves 
under  liberal  treatment.  When  they  are  turned 
out  of  the  pots  to  be  planted,  the  balls  of  soil 
and  roots  which  are  attached  to  each  should  not 
Ixj  disturbed,  and  after  planting  they  should  be 
thoroughly  watered.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow  they  must  be  looked  at  frequently  to  tie 
the  shoots  to  some  kind  6f  support,  and  when 
the  fruits  form,  should  the  large-sized  ones  bo 
those  of  the  climbing  kinds,  the  fruit  must  be 
tied  in  nets,  or  have  something  put  under  them 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  off.  During  warm 
weather  large  quantities  of  water  must  be  given 
them,  and  any  plants  bearing  very  heavy 
irops  of  fruit  will  be  benefited  by  liquid 
.  manure.  Where  the  main  object  is  to  secure 
big  fruits,  a  large  mound  of  rich  soil  may  be 
given  them,  and  plenty  of  liquid  is  necessar}'  to 
mature  those  monstrous  fruits  which  we  some¬ 
times  see  in  seedmen’s  windows.  Some  of  those 
we  have. known  to  attain  a  weight  of ‘200  lb., 
but  while  such  are  astonishing,  they  are  not  so 
j  interesting  os  the  smaller  varied  and  richly 
(•olouretl  fruits.  Occasionally  the  fruits  of  some 
varieties  arc  shy  in  forming,  and  when  this  is 
observed  they  can  generally  be  fixed  by  ferti¬ 
lising  the  female  flowers  with  the  male  blossoms. 
Besides  being  ornamental  in  leaf  and  fruit,  many 
of  the  Gourds  are  valuable  and  delicious  vege¬ 
tables,  but  their  uses  in  this  way  appear  to  bo 
i  but  little  understood.  According  to  many 
authorities  in  bygone  days,  they  must  have  been 
looked  on  os  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  they 
might  still  be  utilised  in  this  way.  If  used 
when  young  and  tender  tliey  are  eaually  gocni 
iis  any  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  all  of  them 
may  oe  cooked  in  the  same  way.  Wlien 
the  fruits  are  allowed  to  ripen,  they  may 
1)6  gathered  before  the  frost  lias  injured  them, 
and  preserved  for  use  throughout  the  winter. 
We  have  frequently  kept  them  in  the  fruit 
room  throughout  the  winter,  but  when  they  are 
kept  until  the  new  crop  comes  in  they  require 
to  DC  stored  in  a  dry  place,  suspended  in  a  net. 
In  some  seasons,  when  fruit  for  preserving  has 
Ijccn  scarce.  Vegetable  Marrows  have  ix;en 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  making  jam, 
ami  (Jourds  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
especially  the  Sicilian  or  Citron  variety. 

The  following  descriptive  account  and  illus¬ 
trations  are  taken  from  Lcs  Plantes  Fof.ntfeye<i : — 
W.vx  Gourd  (Benincasa  cerifera). — Native  of 
India  ami  China  Annual. — A  creeping  plant, 
wl)icli  spreads  over  the  ground  like  a  Cucunil)cr 

f)lant,  with  slender  shani  five-angled  stems, 
rom  41,  feet  to  6  feet  in  length  ;  leaves  large, 
slightly  hairy,  rounded  heart-shaped,  and 
sometimes  with  three  or  flve  faintly-marke<l 
lol)es.  Flowers,  axillary,  yellow,  with  five 
divisions,  which  reach  almost  the  ba.se  of 
the  corolla,  broadly  cnp-shape«l,  2  inches 
or  more  in  diameter.  Calyx  reflexed, 
prettyCiw^^alaft^lpotaloid.  Fruit  oblong, 
.cjdimlricaiT  vqrx'  hairy,  nn^  ahmit  tho  time  of 

of  from 

;  “Vi 

kind  of  whitish  flower  or  blooiDi  like  that  which 
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I  Plums,  but  much  whiter  and  more  green  leaves.  It  is  reatlily  grown  in  a  frame,  entire  circumferen^ and  particularly 


aSindant,"  InTconstituting  ’rVru'e  vegetible  each  plant  producing  froin  sYx  to  eight  fruit,  the  extremity.  The  flowermg  U  teiy 
wax  Seeds  flat  trreyish  truncated,  num-  which  are  short,  ovoid,  yellow,  smooth,  and  a  tmuous,  and  u  prolonged  on  the  bniM 

beriig  about’  twenty -  one  to  the  gramme  little  larger  than  a  hen’,  egg.  Thi.  kind,  which  untU  after  the  freit  which  were  tint 

(15  grains)  and  300  to  the  litre  (about  i.  the  earliest  of  all.  ripens  fully  m  less  than  reached  their  full  size.  Fnut  ray 

iaw>;t*o\  Tfn  nnwfir  lasts  for  ten  three  months,  and  does  not  re<iuire  any  stopping,  elongated,  with  well-marked  nhs,  and 

netted  over  the  entire  surface,  tal^ 
ripe  a  yellowish  colour  with  a  elig' 
tinge.  It  is  often  14  inches  to  16 


bering  about  twenty  -  one  to  the 
(15  grains),  and  300  to  the  litr 


If  pints),  iu  germinating  power  lasts  for  ten  three  months,  and  does  not  re<iuire  any  stopping, 
years.  Culture :  Similar  to  that  employed  in 


the  case  of  other  Gourds.  The  fruit  is 

used  like  other  Gourds.  The  flesh  of  it  is 
extremely  light,  slightly  floury,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  between  that  of  the  Gourd  and  the 
Cucumber.  It  will  keep  pretty  far  into  the 
winter. 

Valpakai.so  Gourd.— a  plant  with  trailing 
stems  15  feet  to  18  feet  long.  Leaves  entire, 
slightly  elongated,  toothed,  spiny  on  the  ed^es, 
of  a  clear  green  colour,  sometimes  greyish, 
white  on  the  upper  surface.  Fruit  oblong, 
narrower  at  the  two  ends,  from  16  inches  to  20 
inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  12  inches  to  14 
inches  in  its  thickest  part,  somewhat  lemon- 
shaped,  ribs  absent  or  hardly  indicate<l,  skin  of 
a  slightly  greyish  white,  furrowed  when  ripe, 
with  a  very  large  number  of  small  cracks  like 
fine  tracery.  Flesh  yellowish  orange,  sweet 
and  tender.  A  plant,  unless  it  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  strong  one,  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 


Flat  Corsican  Gourd. 


tinge.  It  is  often  14  inches  to  16 
and  8  inches  to  10  inches  acrosa 
grown  the  quality  is  excellent ;  it  ii 
ripening.  This  and  the  Black  Po 
loupe  are  the  largest  of  all  calti\'at«l 
The  variety  is  equally  remarkaUs  for 
great  hardiness. 

Bottle  Gourd. — Fruit  contr 
the  middle,  and  presenting  two 
sions,  of  which  the  lower  one  it 
broader  than  the  other,  and  often 
the  base  so  as  to  allow  the  fruit  te-j 
upon  it :  the  upper  division,  next 
almost  spherical.  There  arc  sever 
this  Gourd,  all  of  which  bear  fruit  of 
same  shape,  but  of  extremely 
sions,  some  of  them  bein^  nearly  36 
and  capable  of  containing  at  hii  ^ 
while  others  are  hardly  more  tl^  s 
6  inches  in  length,  with  a  capacil^ 


- ..  .s  tL  _  O  UlUIltSB  iU  iCUKUU,  WIVUO  VO^JWSI 

more  thsn  frui^as  these  often  we^h  density  and  is  a  pint,  and  they  are  found  of  all 

27  Ib.  to  34  1b.  each,  and  even  more,  me  ,  ,  .  ..  th™.  evtremeii. 


fruit  does  not  hcop  well. 


slightly  bitter,  but  its  remarkable  earliness  these  extremes, 
iruii;  uwo  ijvi,  revsa.  Hi^es  somc  amcnds  for  these  trifling  defects.  Yokohama  Gourd. — A  Ja 

Canada  Crook-neck  Gourd.— This  pretty  Ruggia  there  are  many  varieties  of  it,  the  Cucurbits  moschata,  of  very 
Httle  Gourd  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  cRrly  earliest  of  which,  generally  producing  but  one  gomewhat  late  in  ripening.  Fruit 
Carpet-bag  Gourd,  but  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  ^o  each  plant,  is  said  to  complete  its  entire  ghape,  especially  at  the  portion  sfl 

having  the  portion  of  the  fruit  which  is  next  jn-owth  in  ten  or  eleven  weeks.  eye,  generally  twice  ae  broad  as  lo 

Green -FLESH  ED  Suoar  Melon.— A  vigorous  even  more  so;  of  a  very  dark  green, 

{)lant,  with  long  branching  stems,  and  very 
arge,  flat  leaves,  which  are  hardly  ever  toothed. 

Fruit  oblong,  contracted  at  the  two  ends,  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  finely  netted  when  ripe,  and 
also  bearing  a  number  of  excrescences  of  a 
pointed  shape,  ribs  well  marked,  but  not  very 
prominent.  Flesh  pale  green,  extremely  melt¬ 
ing  and  sweet.  The  length  of  the  fruit  varies 
from  about  8  inches  to  10  inches,  with  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  4  inches  to  6  inches.  It  usually  weighs 
about  4ilb.  to  nearly  7lb.  Two  or  even  three 
fruit  may  be  growm  on  each  plant.  This  is 
especially  a  summer  Melon,  and  only  attains  its 
full  quality  in  very  warm  weather.  It  should 
therefore  be  grown  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fruit  may  ripen  during  the  month  of  August  or 

_  early  in  September. 

Flat  Cor.sican  Gourd.— A  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  with  rounded  and  very  flat  fruit, 

Kottle  Gourd.  Rke  that  of  the  Yokohama  Gourd,  but  quite 

smooth  and  without  ribs.  It  is  from  6  inches 
-  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  inches  or  4  Inches 

Naples  Carpet-bag,  and  usually  curved  like  the  thick. 

*  I""*”’, Yellow  Dutch  Cucumber.  —  Usually  a 
the  Siphon  Oourd.  It  the  gWHl  nuah.  branching  plant  with  very  .lender  stems  and 

clear  g^n^eaye,  with  weli  marked  angh.. 
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Gourd  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  early  earliest  of  which,  generally  producing  but  one  gomewhat  late  in  ripening.  Fruit 
et-bag  Gourd,  but  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  to  each  plant,  is  said  to  complete  its  entire  ghane.  esoeciallv  at  the  portion  i 

_ i.: varViirsVi  ta  nAvf  i  .1 _ _ 1.  _  .  i  i  .  1. 


the  stalk  completely  filled  with  flesh,  as  in  the 


eye,  generally  twice  ae  broad  as  lo 


necK  of  a  swan,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
the  .Siphon  Gourd.  It  possesses  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  carliness  and  excellent  flavour,  and  also 


keeps  weli.  The  plant  is  small  size  the  “lirnderioVr 

stems  se  ( pm  exceei  mg  .p  ee  ®  rinAnimr  than  that  of  the  Uussian  Cucuml)er. 


length  ;  it  is  therefore  well  adaptoil  for 


of  moderate  extent. 

Patagonian  Squash. — A  plant  with  very 
long,  running  stems,  with  large,  lobed,  deep 
green  leaves.  Fruit  from  12  inches  to  20  inches 
long,  and  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  across, 
traversed  from  end  to  end  by  five  very  regular  ribs, 
which  form  a  kind  of  prominent  rounded 
fluting  ;  skin  smooth,  of  an  extremely  dark 
green,  almost  black,  a  colour  which  it  retains 
after  ripening.  Flesh  yellow,  of  medium 
quality.  This  variety  is  remarkable  for  its 
hardiness  and  productiveness. 

Early  Bush  or  Summer  Crook -neck 
Gourd. — This  plant  is  not  a  climber  or  trailer, 
but  forms  a  tuft  like  the  Elector’s  Cap  Gourd. 
Leaves  of  a  clear  green,  lar^e,  toothed  at  the 
edges,  and  more  or  less  divided  into  three  or 
five  rather  pointed  lobes.  Fruit  of  a  very 
bright  orange  colour,  elongated,  covered  with 
numerous  rounded  excrescences,  narrowed,  and 
most  usually  curved  in  the  part  next  the  stalk, 
and  swollen  at  the  other  extremity,  which, 
however,  always  terminates  in  a  point.  This 
variety  is  not  a  good  one  for  table  use ;  it  is 
chiefly  grown  for  ornament,  like  the  fancy 
Gourds.  From  the  hardness  of  its  skin,  the 


1  ripening  than  that  of  the  Uussian  Cucuml^er, 
gardens  nevertheless,  well  adapted  for  forcing. 


The  colour  is  at  first  a  yellowish  green,  but 


fruit  is  easily  kept  through  A5>whole  wint 
and  never  los()S  !  Ojral^g^^».ir 

distinguishes  it.  Q 

Small  Russian  Cuou.mber.— A  truly  minia¬ 
ture  Cucumber,  with  a  slender  stem  from 

to  OA  Iftnrr  and  Kmall  briabt, 
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them  on  to  boil.  They  are  like  Spinach, 
f,  therefore  only  put  sufficient  water  with 
1  to  prevent  them  burning ;  turn  frequently, 
^  when  they  are  quite  tender,  drain,  press, 
chop  fine,  pat  them  in  a  stew  pan,  with  a 
spoonful  of  cream,  a  piece  of  butter  the 
of  a  Walnut,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
;  let  it  ^t  thoroughly  hot,  and  serve,  either 
1  (English  fashion)  or  in  the  French  style, 
sliced  cold  hard-boiled  eggs  and  sippets  of 
ted  bread.  Not  one  person  in  twenty  will 
w  that  they  are  not  eating  the  real  thing. — 
rs  Watxet. 

rhite-seeded  Kidney  Be€in.— Asa  late 
1  this  is  superior  to  the  Scarlet  Runner, 
nigh  in  most  resects,  except  in  the  colour 
:he  seed  and  the  flowers,  it  somewhat 
mhles  it  I  have  planted  it  as  late  as  the 
ile  of  June  with  good  results  ;  but,  as  a 


attended  to  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  hot 
and  dry  and  the  plants  appear  distressed ;  in 
fact,  we  ought  not  to  wait  for  the  plants  to 
become  distressed  with  heat  and  drought  before 
we  help  them  in  this  respect. — E.  H. 

Summer  Spinach.— One  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cious,  and  at  the  same  time  easily  cultivated, 
vegetables  is  the  round-seeded  or  summer 
Spinach.  It  is  regarded  by  most  people  as  a 
luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  ricli,  but  any¬ 
one  who  has  a  garden  and  can  grow’  Potatoes  or 
Cabbages  may  have  a  supply  of  tender,  succulent 
Spinach,  the  only  difficulty  being  attention  to 
keeping  up  successional  crops.  Little  and  often 
should  be  the  rule  as  regards  sowings.  We  get 
abundance  of  it  by  drawing  broad  shallow  drills 
between  row’s  of  Peas,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough  the  leaves  are  cut  wholly  off,  and  the 
crop  finished  at  once,  as  it  soon  runs  to  seed. 


are  few,  and  it  is  not  at  all  liable  to  become 
diseased  or  injured  by  insects.  As  a  rule  we 
find  it  planted  in  out-of-the-way  comers.  In 
such  positions  six  roots  w'ill  frequently  not  yield 
so  much  produce  as  one  good  one  would  do  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  Deeply  dug, 
heavily  manured  soil,  and  shadeless  position,  are 
the  conditions  under  which  the  best  Rhubarb 
is  produced.  The  best  way  of  propagating 
Rhubarb  is  by  division  of  the  roots,  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  should  be  done  before  grow’th  begins. 
Surface  mulchings  both  in  summer  and  winter 
with  strong  manure  are  of  great  assistance  to 
Rhubarb,  but  all  the  feeding  should  not  come 
from  the  surface,  and  before  planting  the  ground 
should  be  turned  up  and  manured  thoroughly. 
Forced  Rhubarb  is  most  valued  by  many,  being 
very  tender,  but  it  should  lie  hatl  equally  so  out- 
of-doors  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  on 


Canadian  Crook-neck  Gourd. 


Yokohama  Gourd. 


Wax  Gourd  (Benincasa  oerifera). 


Early  Bush  or  Summer  Crook-ueck  Gourd. 


Pata^nian  Squash. 


Green  Flesh  Sugar  Melon. 


VABIETIES  OF  GOURDS  (see  pp.  181  and  182). 


),  the  first  week  in  June  is  quite  late  enough 
plant  nmner  Beans  of  any  kind.  It  often 
>pens  that  those  Beans  w’hich  are  sown  early, 
I  which  have  to  bear  the  heat  of  July,  get 
austed  before  autumn,  and  then  late-sown 
ps  become  exceedingly  useful,  as  in  every 
den  there  should  be  plenty  of  Kidney  Beans 
cut  off  by  frost.  The  main  and  also  the  late 
ps  of  Kidney  Beans  should  be  planted  on 
d  land  ;  the  rows  should  be  at  least  6  feet 
«rt,  and  even  if  wider  they  will  succeed  all 
better ;  indeed,  all  tall  crops,  such  as 
bey  B^ns  and  Marrow  Peas,  are  best 
lat^,  with  dwarf  crops  between  the  rows, 
1  the  further  the  latter  are  off  each  other  the 
ter,  as  plants  that  have  plenty  of  light  and 
make  more  sturdy  growrtn  and  larger,  better 
^t-up  foliage,  ana  Teel  to  a  less  extent  the 
iuitudea  of  climate  to  which  we  are  so  much 
posed  than  those  closer  planted, 
only  short  Grass  from  the 


However,  by  sowing  a  little  about  every 
alternate  week  w'e  have  no  lack  of  Spinach. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August  a  shaded, 
cool  position  should  be  selected  for  it,  such  as  a 
north  border  on  which  the  sun’s  rays  are  not  too 
powerfully  felt.  For  Spinach  go^  rich  soil  is 
indispensable  at  all  times,  as  the  quicker  it 

grows  the  more  succulent  and  delicately 
avoured  are  the  leaves.  There  arc  many  so- 
called  substitutes  for  summer  Spinach,  but  when 
well  grown  none  equals  the  round-seeded  com¬ 
mon  summer  kind.  I  find  it  best  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  after  sowing  the  seed,  to  give  the 
drills  a  good  soaking  of  water  before  covering  in 
the  seed.  After  that  it  vegetates  regularly  and 
rapidly,  and  is  soon  ready  Tor  use.— J. 

Notes  on  Rhubarb  culture.— Rhubarb 
finds  a  place  in  every  great  garden  in  the 
country,  and  no  matter  how  small  the  cot- 
it  is  sure  to  include  one 
hubarb.  Its  cultural  wi 


ted.  Mulching^ 'tager’s  plot  nmy  be 


generally 
fune,  and  1 


until  September.  As 
becomes  very  tough  by  June,  and  then  its  use 
ceases  ;  but  we  have  had  it  as  tender  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  colour  three  months  after  the  time  just 
named  as  ever  we  were  able  to  got  it  in  April 
or  May ;  this  is  done  by  never  allowing  any 
stems  to  remain  on  the  plants  after  they  have 
become  too  old  for  use.  It  may  often  happen 
that  there  is  much  more  produce  than  is  re¬ 
quired  at  a  particular  time,  but  this  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  reason  for  allowing  the  stems  to 
become  old  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  advise 
them  to  be  pulled  off  and  thrown  aw’ay,  thereby 
encouraging  a  regular  supply  of  young 
growths  to  be  pr^uced.  By  taking  away 
the  old  stems,  young  ones  W’ill  continue 
to  come  to  the  very  end  of  the  season,  and  with 
plenty  of  feeding  I  have  proved  that  their  re¬ 
moval  will  not  injure  the  plant  more  than  does 
taking  spring.  A  dozen  of  our 

PlfOltsix^Mdin  this  w'ay  last  autumn  have  been 
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fnrnishing  ua  with  many  good  gatherings 
lately,  and  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  again.  All  who  wish  to  grow  Rhu¬ 
barb  for  exhibition  should  adopt  this  plan, 
especially  for  autumn  shows,  as  the  stalks  will 
then  l)e  spring-like  as  regards  tenderness  and 
purity  of  colour.  I  have  sometimes  pulled 
away  every  stem  visible  from  our  Rhubarb  in 
July,  the  result  being  that  in  August  and 
September  we  had  a  youn^  crop,  the  growth  of 
which  was  admired  teth  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  table.  WTiere  roots  are  wanted  for  forcing 
from  Christmas  onwards,  a  few  of  them  may 
be  allowed  to  mature  their  growths  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible,  but  where  nothing  of 
this  kind  has  to  be  provided  for  I  would  always 
encourage  them  to  throw  up  young  growths 
until  September. — G. 


Sowingr  Lettuces.— I  seldom  attempt 
transplanting  Lettuces  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months,  as  they  do  not  succeed  so 
well  as  those  sown  where  they  arc  to  grow.  This 
is  especially  the  case  on  poor  land.  If  there  is 
abundance  of  good  semi-rotten  manure  not 
deeply  buried,  but  forked  into  the  surface  of 
the  soil  intended  for  Lettuces,  they  may  lie 
transplanted  during  hot  weather,  and  will  grow 
quickly  and  to  perfection ;  but  our  garden  is 
not  well  supplied  with  manure,  and  my  plan 
is  to  make  fortnightly  sowings  in  two  drills 
about  30  feet  long,  but  in  smaller  gardens 
one  quarter  that  length  would  be  ample. 
No  ground  is  given  up  entirely  to  Lettuces,  as 
early  in  the  season  we  plant  or  sow  them 
between  the  rows  or  intended  rows  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  autumn  Broccoli.  Later  on,  say  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  July,  according 
as  the  early  Potatoes  are  lifted,  and  between 
which  are  planted  Broccoli  of  various  sorts, 
several  row's  of  Lettuces  w'ill  Ikj  sown.  They 
arc  not  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  Broccoh, 
and  seldom  fail  to  prove  most  serviceable  for 
autumn  and  early  winter  salads.  Lettuces 
delight  in  a  rich  and  tolerably  firm  soil,  and  as 
our  Potatoes  do  not  quite  exhaust  the  quantity 
of  artificial  and  solid  manures  they  receive,  it 
follows  that  the  Lettuces  are  also  much  benefited 
by  them.  Should  the  ground  be  at  all  dry  at 
sowing  time,  the  drills  are  first  drawm,  then 
well  watered  through  a  coarse- rosed  watering- 
pot,  and  after  the  seed  is  sowm  the  soM  is 
levelled.  This  plan  of  enclosing  moisture  with 
dry  soil,  insteatf  of  watering  after  the  seed  has 
been  covered,  is  much  the  b^t,  not  merely  for 
Lettuces,  but  for  all  other  seeds.  When  the  weather 
is  damp  and  the  slugs  troublesome,  the  rows  of 
seedlings  are  occasionally  dusted  with  soot  or 
slaked  lime,  early  in  the  morning  being  selected 
for  the  operation.  When  of  good  size,  and 
where  the  plants  are  at  all  crowded,  they  are 
lightly  thinned  out,  and  any  blanks  can  a  few 
days  later  on  be  made  good  by  transplanting 
with  a  trow'el.  A  distance  of  about  10  inches 
apart  is  ample  for  Lettuces  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  but  in  the  autumn  6  inches 
to  8  inches  is  sulticient.  Wo  generally  sow 
two  sorts  each  time,  one  always  being  the 
Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  which  I  consider  in¬ 
valuable,  whether  for  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn  work.  It  retjuires  to  be  tied  up  to  have 
it  properly  blanched,  but  when  it  is  fit  for  use 
it  is  unefiualled,  whether  as  regards  whiteness, 
crispness,  or  flavour.  Brown  Lettuces  do  not 
find  favour  in  the  markets,  hence  the  introiluc- 
tion  of  hardy  Green  Cos  varieties.  With 
gardeners  and  amateurs  the  case  is  very 
diflerent,  and  they  will  make  a  blunder  if  they 
discard  the  Brown  Cos  in  favour  of  any  hardy,  or 
so-called  hardy,  green  variety.  Besides,  the 
Brown  Cos  docs  not  run  to  seed  so  quickly  as 
the  green  or  white  varieties.  Consequently,  it 
shoind  be  sown  regularly  if  only  to  secure  a 
succession  to  any  of  the  “  superb,”  “  mammoth,” 
^‘incomparable,”  or  “giant”  selections  of  the 
Paris  White  Cos. — W.  1.  M. 


11682.— Cucumbers  tuminer  yellow.— Probably 
they  have  not  been  grown  in  a  bouse  suftlciently  heated. 
A  grucnhouiie  U  not  exactly  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
Cucumbers.  They  like  a  warm  house  or  a  hot  bed,  good 
rich  soil  to  grow  in,  with  occasional  dressings  of  rich 
compost  over  the  roots.— J.  D.  E. 


THE  CXDMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Thrips  on  Cucumbers.— Successive  ftnnigation  and 
frequent  syrin^ng  are  the  most  likely  means  to  rid 
Ciicuntben  of  thrips.  The  syringing  should  be  done  with 
a  fine  rose  or  distributor,  and  the  operator  should  aim  at 
those  parts  where  the  thrips  are  most  numerous.  In  this 
way  I  have  managed  to  keep  the  same..plant«  from  nina  to 
twd VC  months  tjoteral'  '  .  -  s.. 

free  from 


Glasshouses. 

Baia.\ms. — These  qnick-growing  plants  verr 
soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  w'here  it  is 
intende<l  they  should  grow  large  they  must  have 
proiwrtionately  large  pots,  but  it  is  of  little  use 
shifting  them  when  the  bloom  buds  are  much 
advanced  ;  in  that  case  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  use  manure  water.  A  diligent  outlook  must 
be  kept  for  aphides  on  all  such  plants,  without 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  infested,  and  their 
foliage  l>eing  tender  does  not  well  bear  Tobacco 
smoke.  Quassia  water,  made  by  pouring  boil¬ 
ing  water  on  Quassia  chips  and  letting  them 
remain  in  it  for  a  day  or  so,  is  a  good  preven¬ 
tive,  its  bitter  properties  being  distasteful  to 
most  kinds  of  insects.  Aphides  rarely  make 
their  appearance  on  plants  syringed  with 
Quassia  water  once  a  week  or  so. 

Chry.santhemums. — These  should  now  be  in 
their  blooming  pots,  and  all  that  are  strong 
should  be  stopped  for  the  last  time.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  stop  tne  shoots  so  often  or  so  late  as 
is  sometimes  practised,  as  where  that  is  done, 
and  the  summer  happens  to  be  a  short  one,  the 
flowers  set  so  late  as  to  have  insuflicient  time  to 
get  fairly  formed  before  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  plants  indoors,  and  where  large  flowers  are 
r^uired  stopping  interferes  with  their  produc¬ 
tion.  A  few  sticks  should  l>o  placed  to  each 
plant  in  time  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by 
wind.  As  soon  as  the  roots  fairly  enter  the  new 
soil,  manure  water  ought  to  be  used  once  or 
twice  a  week.  The  idea  that  Chrysanthemums 
should  not  have  any  stimulants  given  them  until 
the  flowers  are  set  is  a  mistake,  it  being  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  lower  leaves  on  them  without 
it,  even  where  the  attention  in  the  matter  of 
water  is  such  as  to  prevent  their  ever  suffering 
through  drought. 

DRAC.t:NA.s. — Whatever  propagation  is  to  be 
yet  done  with  these,  it  should  no  longer  be  de¬ 
layed.  The  crowns  of  all  the  store  varieties,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  greenhouse  kinds,  will  strike 
readily  in  water  in  heat,  and  the  leaves  attached 
suflerless  when  they  are  struck  in  this  way  than 
if  the  rooting  process  is  eflecte<l  in  soil  or  sand  ; 
the  crowns  to  be  so  dealt  with  should  be  taken 
oflF  in  the  usual  way,  but  may  l)e  left  a  little 
longer— that  is,  so  many  leaves  need  not  be 
removed.  They  may  then  be  put  four  or  six  to¬ 
gether  in  anything  in  the  shape  of  small  jam¬ 
pots,  keeping  the  pots  supplied  with  water  until 
the  crowns  are  well  root^,  after  which  they 
must  be  potted  and  kept  close  for  a  week  or  two, 
until  they  have  got  established.  This  will  be 
found  a  better  method  of  dealing  with  the  tops 
of  these  ^ants  than  that  which  is  usually 
followed.  The  stems  composed  of  the  hard  wood 
are  best  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  taking  off  the 
bottom  root  pieces  already  formed  and  potting 
them  singly.  The  stems  may  then  have  all  the 
roots  cut  off  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  should  be 
laid  flat  down  on  the  propagating  bed,  covering 
them  entirely  with  about  half  an  inch  of  soil. 
Thus  managed  they  will  push  up  a  crop  of  young 
shoots  from  the  eyes,  that  can  taken  off  when 
they  have  made  three  or  four  small  leaves. 

GREBNnOU.SE  PLANTS  OUT-OF-DOOR.S.  —  The 
system  of  turning  free-growing  greenhouse 
plants  into  the  open  ground  in  summer  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  provided  the  selection 
made  for  such  treatment  is  confined  to  plants 
naturally  able  to  l»ear  the  root  distur^nce 
inseparable  from  the  transfer  from  the  open 
ground  to  pt>t8  before  winter,  and  enough 
attention  is  given  through  the  summer  in  the 
way  of  preparation,  so  as  to  avoid  the  check, 
otherwise  calculated  to  result  in  serious  injury. 
The  plants  chosen  for  this  mode  of  summer 
management  should  be  free  rooters.  Amongst 
these  are  autumn- flowering  Veronicas,  Salvias, 
white  and  yellow  Paris  Daisies,  Solanums, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Callas.  In  all  cases  the 
soil  ought  to  be  free,  oj)en,  and  not  over  rich. 
The  former  condition  is  needful  to  admit  of  the 
plants  being  taken  up  with  a  thick  mass  of  roots 
near  home — i.c.,  mcU  packed  together  about 
the  collar — as  opposed  to  the  long,  straggling 
fibres  which  plants  of  most  kinds  have  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  in  heavy,  strong  soils.  Nor  should 
the  material  be  over  rich,  if  so  growth  will  be  over 
luxuriant  and  the  plants  willattain  top  much  sUe. 
which  will  make  them  less  easily  acci^im^ated: 
To  still  further  keep  * 


size  it  is  well  to  cut  back  the  roots  with  a  spa 
once  or  twice  during  the  summer.  Wkeothtne 
are  in  this  way  shortened  it  causes  them  to  bn 
back,  and  to  make  many  more  feeding  fibre  tb 
they  otherwise  would  do.  The  work  abonld 
done  with  judgment.  Where  there isadiapo^iti 
in  the  plants  to  get  too  large  or  luxuriani  t 
root  severing  should  be  carried  oat  before  t 
much  progress  has  been  made,  or  the  lai 
will  sutler,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry  e&c«j 
water  must  be  given  to  prevent  the  kai 
in  em  eases  where  root  abones. 
is  thus  eflected  they  must  be  cut  back,  w  u 
keep  the  balls  within  the  size  of  thepoutl 
are  ultimately  to  occupy.  Where  Chryaaii 
mums  are  grown  in  this  way  due  atteati 
must  be  given  to  tying  the  ^oots  sp  b»h 
they  got  so  long  as  to  m  in  danger  of  brefi: 
with  the  wind.  The  advantage  of  planting  : 
in  this  manner  is  that  much  less  attent^, 
required. 

Myrtles. — There  are  in.\ny  who  care 
fragrant-leaved  plants  quite  as  much  as  San 
and,  although  old-fashioned,  independE;: 
their  sweet-smelling  foliage,  the  flowm 
Myrtles  are  pretty.  Myrtles  strike  raif 
from  cuttings,  and  where  the  stock  is  ddsi 
it  is  well  to  put  some  in,  choosing  shooa  Si 
are  about  half  ripe  and  not  too  strong ;  iffti 
can  be  slipped  off  with  a  heel  they  rdl  n 
more  easily.  Put  six  or  eight  together  a  « 
pots,  keeping  them  moist  and  close,  bat  ki 
heat  until  the  base  of  the  cuttings  are  a!bi 
over,  after  which  they  will  bear  being  wvk 
Myrtles  are  naturally  erect-growing  plitU a 
to  keep  them  bushy  they  should  be  v&:  a 
back  every  year,  by  which  means  they  Bit  I 
kept  fully  furnished  with  green  foliage  devil 
the  base.  W’^hen  the  plants  have  attii^i 
moderate  size  they  are  better  oct-tf-ia 
in  the  summer.  The  ordinary*  donblKJvoid 
old  variety  and  the  small-leaved  JennyEoihB 
bach  arc  both  good  kinds  ;  the  last  esptcihj 
very  prettv  in  bouquets,  and  gives  to  imd 
ments  of  flowers  of  this  kind  a  perfume 
the  other  materials  of  which  they  are  ccci< 
are  not  unusually  deficient. 

L  ANT  AN  AS. — These  plants,  though  a« 
much  grown  as  they  once  were,  can 
made  very  useful  in  greenhouses  and  at« 
tories  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
a  season  when  there  is  insufficient  variety  M 
continuous  disposition  to  flower  causes  iheff 
to  get  into  an  exhausted  state,  unleatiefl^ 
adequate  pot  room  to  meet  the  free  ptwis® 
of  roots  natural  to  them.  This  cm » 
extent  bo  met  by  the  regular  n«  flf  ovu 
water.  Where  wanted  to  bloom  inif 
the  autumn,  a  sufficient  number  shw 
stood  out  of  doors,  with  their  pot»lk>P^Jj| 
ashes,  in  all  cases  keeping  them 
daily,  and  stopping  any  shoots  tfut 
luxuriantly. 

Rose.s  in  pots. — Tea  Rosea  for  pot 
most  varieties  are  best  grown  on  thtir  ■ 
roots,  and  where  a  considerable  stock 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  annually. 
medium  stren^h  in  a  half-ripened  itstt’UttI 
now  and  put  hve  or  six  together  in  4-in‘^ 
in  sandy  soil,  and  stood  on  a  moist  boltoi 
close,  cold  frame,  kept  moist,  and  '* 
necessary,  for  three  weeks,  will  in  thh 
callused  over  at  the  bottom,  after  which,  c' 
mitted  to  a  humid  heat,  they  will  ^ 
freely  ;  whereas,  if  placed  in  heat 
having  time  to  callus,  many  will 
Young  stock  of  the  Tea  varieties  itrucU^ 
sjiriiig  should  he  kept  under 
summer,  as  well  as  the  ensuing  wintw; 
it  is  a  question  if  this  section  of  the  j 
is  not  l)etter  kept  wholly  under  gU»  '*  ‘ 


much  their  nature  to  be  continaow^  f 


more  or  less  during  the  greater 


year  that  they  do  this  out-of-doors,  ^ 
glass  covering  they  are  never 
neither  does  it  seem  that  rest  is 
them,  as  plants  so  treated  go  on  for  ^ 
nite  time  increasing  in  size  and 
vigour.  The  great  thing  is  to 
by  the  repeated  use  of  manure  1 

keep  them  completely  free 
spider,  and  mihlew.  If  any  of  ^ 
present  they  do  injury  in  ^ 
which  it  takes  long  to  repair. 

Campanulas  in  pots  and 

of  tier 


i[ik>oping  C.  fragilis  makes  one  -  , 

for  a  greenhoua.'or<n»- 
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«  grown ;  it  U  easily  managed,  and  little 
t  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  By  placing  a 
)n  of  the  stock  out-of-doors  in  tne  spring 
,e»*p!ng  the  rest  in  a  greenhouse,  the  season 
eir  hlooming  will  l>e  lengthened.  This 
will  succeed  in  small  pots— C-inch  or 
1  are  large  enough — and  they  will  do 
or  three  years  without  repotting ;  but 
thus  treated  they  should  have  manure 
r  in  the  spring  from  the  time  they  begin 
ow  op  to  their  season  of  flowering.  C.  pyra- 
]is  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and 
Id  have  immure  water  regularly  until  the 
Tsopen.  Y'oung  plants  raised  from  seoil 
1  farly  in  the  spring  ought  to  l)e  pricked  ofT 
le  open  ground  in  a  bed  of  ordinary  soil,  to 
:h  some  leaf-mould  and  sand  have  been 
-i.  keeping  them  well  watered  in  dry 
her.  for  on  their  getting  strong  before 
rnn  depends  their  ability  to  make  hand- 
specimens  next  year. 

Flower  Gkirden. 

ODIN'G  PLANT.S. — Keep  in  neat  form,  peg 
I  ont  to  cover  the  ground  at  the  earliest 
ent,  and  water  liberally,  but  not  too  fre- 
;tly,  they  will  then  root  deeply  and  l)e 
jnred  by  a  few  days*  drought  should  cir- 
•tance*  prevent  water  being  applied.  Altcr- 
hen*  and  other  delicate  kinds  would  be 
tly  assisted  by  a  syringing  at  sunset  on 
n  erfuings,  and  a  li^ht  surface  mulching  of 
•a  fibre  or  leaf-soil.  Keep  all  bad  and 
ag  flowers  off  V'iolas,  Verbenas,  Calceo- 
s,  and  Petunias  ;  this  attention,  combined 
a  zood  watering  once  or  twice  a  week, 
suJfice  to  keep  these  usually  quickly  ex- 
:ed  plants  in  vigorous  condition  throughout 
utire  season.  Carpeting  plants  and  under- 
dw  require  to  be  gone  over  once  a  week  ; 
ns  and  similar  kinds  should  be  pressed  out 
the  fingers  to  prevent  a  tufty  growth, 

;  the  creeping  kinds  should  be  pegged  or 
itti,  and  stronger  (frow'crs,  such  as  Mentha 
V’eronica  rupestris,  clippe<l. 

;rb.v-i:ocs  plant  borders. — As  respects 
y,  these  at  the  present  time  are  in  marked 
ast  to  the  headers,  and  deserve  all  the 
r  as  to  keeping  them  in  order  -tying, 
lUg.  and  picking  over—  that  can  be  afforded 
.  Without  such  attention  it  is  needless  to 
-•t  ptsnlta  at  all  proportionate  to  tliose  had 
Wding  plants,  hence  their  licing  so  often, 
aniustW,  designated  weedy  aiul  unsatis- 
ty.  Fill  up  vacancies  by  planting  out 
fe?  biennials  for  flowering  next  year,  such 
rert  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Geums, 
mbines,  Delphiniums,  and  other  favourite 
L  Should  tne  weather  continue  dry'  they 
watering  about  twice  a  week  till  well 
olished.  Other  appropriate  positions  for 

*  of  hardy  plants  are  the  margins  of 
iWjcries  in  any  part  of  the  dressed  grounds, 
before  planting  them  the  shrubs  should  be 
UDed,and  the  ground  about  them  freed  from 

■  and  the  spots  for  the  plants  should  be 
w  up,  adiling  where  convenient  either  well 
'yed  mannre  or  fresh  soil. 

Fruit. 

iMts.  — Early  houses  from  which  all  the 
.  pes  have  been  cut  may  now  have  the  venti- 
nle/t  constantly  open,  and  the  syringe  must 
^  foliage  clean  and 

»hy  until  the  wood  is  quite  ripe.  Keep  inside 
in  a  moist  growth-encouraging  state  by 
wuent  of  diluted  liquid,  and  add  more 
outside  to  protect  the  surface  roots  now 
.  freely  in  the  top-dressing.  If  the  Vinca 
state,  lateral  growths  will  soon 

•  ^“  antand  valuable,  but  they  must  not  be 
,  ^^*'1  to  run  wild,  otherwise  they  will  do  harm 
.hiuding  the  main  foliage  now  filling  up  and 

■  the  buds  from  which  the  next  year’s 
- '  W  fniit  is  to  be  obtained.  Now  all  the 
..  tog  Ik  finished  it  will  Ixj  Ewivisable  to  go 

bunches  m  late  houses  with  the  scissors 
^  «  ast  time,  and  remove  a  few  of  the  smallest 
,  they  arc  likely  to  bind,  for  if  once 

to  become  jammed  their  removal  cannot 
1  ^’^.‘Pbshed  without  leaving  marks  which 
I  ^  '^“ible  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe.  If  not 
t  more  mulching,  and  give  all 

i  2®“’*  border*  a  heavy  watering  with  warm 
^  J*  or  guano  water,  fill  the  evaTOrating  pans 
V  ^'ming,  and  damp  the  boimint  wtli  the 
i  for  the  day.  The  warm 

-  will  enable  us  to  reduce  fire-heat,  but 


a  gentle  circulation  to  admit  of  giving  air  at 
night  and  on  dull  days  will  be  needful  a  little 
longer.  When  Muscats  have  passcil  the  stoning 
process,  and  arc  safe  from  scalding,  the  house 
may  be  closed  early,  and  the  heat  may  range  as 
higli  as  90  degs.  for  a  time  to  swell  the  berries. 
The  ventilators  must,  however,  be  again 
opened  for  the  night,  and  then  fire-beat  will  do 
good  service  in  preventing  the  temperature 
from  falling  below  70  degs.  Harnburghs  and 
similar  kinds  may  miige  a  few  degrees  lower — 
say,  6o  degs.  to  6S  degs.  at  night ;  but  instead 
of  trying  to  maintain  these  figures  in  a  dull, 
stagnant  atmosphere,  it  will  be  much  the  Ixist 
to  warm  the  pipes,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  afternoon  closing,  keep  up  a  constant 
circulation  of  air  by  night  and  day.  When 
newly •  planted  Vines  have  gi-own  to  the  top  of 
the  house  the  leaders  may  be  stopped,  also  the 
laterals,  from  the  base  up  to  the  bud  to  which 
it  is  intendofl  to  prune  in  the  winter ;  but  above 
the  pruning  bud  a  free  rambling  growth  may  be 
encouraged  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  trellis  and 
back  wall.  Keep  the  inside  borders  well  mulched 
and  watered  with  pure  water,  and  carefully  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  main  leaves  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
syringe  once  or  twice  a  day.  Give  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  from  the  time  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise  until  it  declines  in  the  afternoon, 
then  close  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  re-open  the 
ventilators  for  the  night. 

Orchard  houses. — By  this  time  the  latest 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  have  passed  the 
stoning  process,  and  many  of  the  early  and  mid¬ 
season  kinds  will  have  commenced  their  last 
swelling.  As  no  more  fruit  will  drop,  it  will  lie 
well  to  look  each  tree  over  and  see  that  it  is  not 
carrying  more  than  it  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
maturity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stop  all  sub¬ 
laterals  to  increase  the  size,  and  turn  aside  the 
foliage  to  insure  the  perfect  colouring  of  the 
fruit.  Keep  the  trees  regularly  fed  with  good 
liquid  and  guano  water.  Mulch  any  that  may 
renuire  it  with  cood  rotten  manure,  and  sjrringe 
well  with  tepid  soft  water  alx>ut  6.30  every 
morning  and  again  after  the  house  is  closed  for 
the  day  ;  mulch  and  well  water  with  liquid  of  a 
stimulating  character  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  growths  and  the  crop  of 
fruit  they  are  carrying.  The  insects  to  wnich 
these  trees  are  now  subject  are  spider  and  brown 
scale  ;  the  first  can  make  little  if  any  progress 
under  good  culture,  and  the  second  must  be 
kept  in  check  by  brushing  with  a  short,  stumpy 
brush  before  it  passes  from  the  wood  to  the 
leaves. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Apricots. — The  Apricot  is  a  badly  treated 
tree,  inasmuch  as  it  is  freouently  burdened  with 
such  heavy  loads  of  fruit  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  them  forcing  each  other  off  the 
branches.  Where,  after  repeated  thinnings,  the 
trees  are  still  heavily  cropped,  the  surplus  fruits 
should  now  be  taken  off  and  used  for  tarts ; 
leaders  should  be  nailed  in,  and  laterals  pinched 
bock,  but  not  too  close  on  south  walls  ;  the 
borders  may  then  receive  a  little  more  good 
mulching,  followed  by  a  heavy  watering,  and 
little  more  will  be  ne^ed  until  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen. 

Peache-s  and  Nectarines. —  When  all  the 
young  growths  actually  re<juired  for  forming  the 
trees  nave  been  nailed  or  tied  in,  the  final  thinning 
of  the  fruit  will  follow  without  delay,  as  it  rarely 
happens  that  fairly-treated  trees  lose  many  at 
stoning  time.  Where  timely  attention  is  paid 
to  the  selection  of  the  fruit  for  the  crop,  pre¬ 
ference  should  always  be  given  to  the  finest  on 
the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots,  and,  taking  the 
whole  area  of  the  wall  covered  with  foliage,  anout 
one  Peach  to  every  stpiarc  foot  will  bo  found 
quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  trees  to  carry.  From 
this  time  forward  the  principal  work  will  be 
keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects, 
the  most  troublesome  of  which  are  black  fly  and 
red  spider.  The  first  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
persistent  use  of  Tobacco  water,  and  the  second 
makes  but  little  headway  where  the  borders  are 
well  mulched  and  the  engine  is  vigorously  applied 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  ITie  proper  balance  of 
the  trees  must  also  be  kept  in  view,  otherwise 
foreright  and  gross  shoots,  while  robbing  the 
fruit,  will  greatly  interfere  with  the  extension  of 
klraHeading  braifches,  and  as  these  never  require 
is  wall  space  to  fill,  growths 
wmcir^ii  ^  *t^en  out  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  may  lx:  shortened  back  to  let  in  light 


and  air,  so  essential  to  the  proper  ripening  of 
the  wood. 

Strawberries. — Young  plants  intcudo<l  for 
making  new  plantations  should  lie  taken  away 
from  the  parent  stools  and  removed  to  a  cool 
shady  situation  as  soon  as  the  small  pots  arc 
nicely  filled  with  r(X)ts.  If  the  ground  upon 
which  they  are  to  Ix)  planted  can  l>c  cleared  of 
the  spring  crop,  which  generally  consists  of 
early  Peas  or  Potatoes,  lose  rfo  time  in  getting 
it  well  lined,  manurecl,  and  broken  up  to  a 
depth  of  18  inches  or  *2  feet,  add  another  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure,  fork  it  in  near  the  surface,  and 
tread  firmly.  Set  out  the  lines  2  feet  6  inches 
apart,  see  that  the  balls  of  the  young  plants  are 
thoroughly  wet  when  they  are  turned  out,  and 
place  them  15  inches  from  each  other  in  the 
rows.  Where  new  heavy  soil  is  plentiful  and 
can  be  spared,  give  a  little,  if  only  a  G-iueh 
potful,  to  each  plant,  and  see  that  the  1>alls  are 
hrmly  embedded  and  covered  to  protect  them 
from  drought.  Give  a  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil,  and  mulch  with  a  little  short  manure. 

Vegetables. 

Sow  at  once  the  latest  crop  of  Peas  ;  I  grow 
Wiliam  I.  and  Unique,  both  good  early  and  late 
varieties.  I  have  just  fini^ed  planting  my 
stock  of  Celery,  excepting  a  row  or  two  for 
very  late  use.  Should  the  present  faveurable 
weather  last,  young  Asparagus  plantations  will 
bo  very  much  benehted  by  being  mulched  with 
short  litter,  and  having  a  good  soaking  of  manure 
water.  Keep  the  beds  clean  by  hoeing  and 
weeding  when  any  weeds  appear  ;  in  fact,  time 
may  now'  l>o  profitably  spent  in  using  the  hoe 
amongst  all  growing  crops.  July  is  an  imi^rtant 
mouth  for  the  kitchen  gardener.  Endive  and 
Cole w’oi-ts  should  be  sown  at  once.  That  important 
crop,  w'inter  Lettuces  and  Cabbages  of  all  varie¬ 
ties,  must  l>e  sown  this  month.  The  lanfl  should 
therefore  be  got  ready  without  delay.  Our  early 
Pea  land  is  always  used  for  seed  purposes,  w'cll 
cultivated,  but  never  dug  at  all.  We  put  on 
2  inches  of  burnt  refuse,  w'hich  freshens  the  soil 
and  sweetens  it,  too.  A  gooil  space  should  be 
planted  with  the  useful  Cottagers’  Kale,  as  this 
18  a  most  excellent  vegetable,  and  so  hardy  that 
it  will  stand  even  our  severest  Avnnters.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  a  good  breadth  of  it  than 
to  grow  several  varieties  of  similar  Gireens  that 
are  not  equal  to  it  in  any  w’ay.  Give  the  plants 
20  inches  space  in  the  rows,  and  allow'  as  much 
between  each  row.  Thin  out  Vegetable 
Marrows  sufficiently,  not  allow'ing  them  to  get 
too  much  crowded,  and  if  the  situation  be  at 
all  exposed,  secure  the  shoots  so  that  they  will 
not  be  blown  about  by  the  wind.  See  that  they 
are  well  supplied  w'ith  w'ater.  'Wonting  this, 
the  plants  w'ill  not  bear  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  Cucumbers  that  have  beeu  bearing  from 
the  cominencemcut  of  the  se^ison  and  are  now 
falling  off  a  little  should  have  some  of  their 
shoots  thinned  out,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  added 
to  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  this  the  shoots 
will  strike  root  from  the  joints,  where  required, 
by  pegging  them  down.  If  the  plants  be  clear 
from  insects,  thus  treated  they  w'ill  again  push 
out  growrth  and  fruit  freely. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

PELARGONIUMS  FOR  NEXT  WINTER. 
Of  all  greenhouse  plants  Pelargoniums  I  think 
the  most  useful,  especially  the  zonal  section, 
both  single  and  double,  os  ny  a  certain  course  of 
treatment  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  quite  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  many  sorts  even 
the  whole  year  round.  To  get  them  to  flower 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  w'hen  they  ore 
of  the  most  value,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  them 
specially,  and  the  w'ay  to  do  this  is  to  stand  or 
rather  plunge  them  out  of  doors  in  some  exposed 
spot,  wliero  they  can  have  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun,  as  the  great  point  is  to  harden  the 
growrth,  for  unless  the  shoots  become  well  con¬ 
solidated  and  ripened  they  never  bloom  in  the 
free  manner  they  ought. 

Soil  and  Potting.— Tire  best  plants  for 
W'inter  flowering  are  those  struck  early  in  spring, 
which  should  now  be  shifted  on  into  6 -inch  or 
8-inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  plants,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  less  root 
room  tl^Vj^affpjt^^jil,)etter  they  do,  for  if  they 
want  can  always  be  given  at  any 
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fibry  loam,  which  may  be  Improved  by  adding  vigiUnt  watching  and  frequent  fumigation  by  ahade,  beside  vanoustmta  of  yeUow.  TV  c 
ius7a  spriJikling  of  ^t,  and'^incorporating  the  Tobacco  of  the  house  they  are  in,  which  is  the  of  the  crowd^  stages,  too,  U  coanW 
Lme  w-ith  it.  L  the  soot  not  only  acts  as  a  safest  and  best  remedy  against  this  pest,  and  hanced  bv  the  lo^  Un«  of  ui  W 

fertiliser  but  assists  eroatlv  in  keeping  out  kills  it  quickly  without  harming  the  plants.  D.  suspendeil  beneath  the  ndge  o  the  ho^  P 

wrrm“  and  ^lU  to1he®Jrfour  toth  of  EloLms  _  -how  how  su  table  «>me  yanetw.  el  to 

Ind  leaves,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  imparts  a  ,  ,  r...  .  ,  Begonias  are  for  hanging  m  conser^•aU,nt. 

d^D  healthv  ereen  Towards  autumn,  just  RhodantheMangrlesl-Thisisdcsei^^edly  greenhouws,  or  for  growing  as  vas«  siui  p*:f 
^fwe  taking  t^e  plants  in,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  a  great  favourite  with  everyone  its  pretty  rose-  plants.  The  collection  here  numbers  wor 
keep  them  I  little  dry,  that  they  may  have  a  coloured  blossoms  being  equally  att^tive  in  named  vaneties,  all  of  which  are 
short  rest  and  it  will  be  found  that  directly  the  bud  state  and  when  expanded.  The  white-  distinct,  either  m  sue  of  flower,  habit  of  gnr 
they  go  under  ^ass  they  will  begin  to  send  up  flowered  variety  of  it,  too,  is  a  charming  plant,  or  shade  of  colour  Every  year,  however 
thefriilooms.  To  have  these  at  their  best  and  At  one  time  these  Rhodanthes  were  regarded  as  is  a  weedmg  the  mferior  v»n^ 

prevent  damping,  the  plants  should  be  stood  on  very  ditticult  to  cultivate  but  of  late  yeare  they  new  ones  are  rai^  to  supplant  them.  U 
Shelves  or  other  positions  where  they  can  get  have  been  brought  into  Covent  (-warden  Market  two  or  thr^  >ears  one  wo^d 

plenty  of  light  and  air,  in  a  temperature  largely  during  the  summer,  and,  in  common  thought  that  the  cIumx  of  Mrfection^ 
Hinging  between  45  degs.  and  55  degs..  which  with  most  things  grown  in  quantity,  many  of  attamed  tu  rega^  these  BegoniM,  to  . 

degree  of  heat  is  requisite  to  keep  them  steadily  them  are  excellent  examples  of  good  cultivation,  season  brings  ^ath  it  novelties  m  sbca' 

^  Quite  a  sheaf  of  stems  rises  from  the  pot,  all  surpassing  the  older  varieties  in  some  pc c 

VARiiTiKS  -  Although  most  varieties  wdl  clothed  with  leaves  that  look  as  if  mildew,  once  other.  1  he  nurseries  are  open  to  viiiu^ 
flower  during  the  entire  winter,  there  are  some  a  great  pest,  was  now  unknov^m.  The  upper  any  of  our  readers  in  this  to: 

better  adapted  for  that  season  than  others,  portions  of  the  planU  are  masses  of  flowers,  class  of  plants  would  do  weU  to  pay  i 

The  best  winter  bloomers  are  Vesuvius,  Jessica,  some  expanded,  and  more  in  the  bud  stote,  during  the  next  two  months, 

and  lanthe  in  the  single  class,  and  F.  V.  Kaspail  which,  with  atten^n,  will  continue  to  open  mies  for  pot  culture. —Among  ti/ 
and  Wonderful  in  the  double.  Not  only  do  for  a  long  time,  ^e  flowera  ofthis  bveriast-  g^tiafactory  Lilies  for  pot  culture —that  iin 
zonal  Pelargoniums  required  for  winter  bl^m  ing  are  easily  dried,  and  in  that  stote  preron’e  which  a  good  show  of  Wood  mj 

do  best  when  grown  outdoors,  but  those  required  their  beauty  for  a  gr^t  length  of  time.  ilav-  confidently  expected  even  under  reiy  ■ 
for  the  embellishment  of  greenhouses  during  ing  been  very  succewful  in  the  culture  of  this  conditions — are  the  different  varieties  <rf  L 4 
summer  are  greatly  improved  by  similar  treat-  plan^  I  am  mduced  to  give  mv  mode  of  pro-  ricum  or  umbellatum,  now  grown  Urgdy  h 
ment,  but  they  should  not  be  placed  out  till  ^ding.  The  ^ds  are  sown  atout  the  end  of  Dutch,  and  imported  in  quantity  duringlie*! 
they  have  been  prepared  for  the  change,  as  any  February  in  shallow  boxes  and  placed  in  a  They  are  cheap  compared  tnU : 

sudden  transition  from  the  protection  and  gentle  heat,  w'hen  they  quickly  germinato,  and  tijg  others,  and  are  well  worthatt€iiti'<» 
shelter  of  glass  to  the  open  is  sure  to  injure  the  soon  after  are  removed  to  a  frame,  through  which  ^  gupply  of  flowering  plants  has  to  be  kf; 
leaves,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  be-  a  single  hot-water  pipe  ruM  just  sumcient  to  necessary  is  to  pot  them  u  mi 

come  scorched  and  discoloured.  keep  out  the  frost.  Air  is  freely,  and  poggihje,  and  place  them  in  a  sheltereil 

Show  and  fancy  kinds,  though,  perhaps,  not  when  the  first  leaf  is  developed  tlm  young  plants  of-doors.  In  the  event  of  sharp  frwt  <vxc 
so  serviceable  as  the  zonals,  are  very  beautiful,  are  pricked  off  at  once  into  their  flowering  1^“*  they  may  be  either  covered  with  coal  u:/ 
and  make  a  grand  display  at  this  season,  while  Therefore  better  soil  is  required  than  if  they  to  prevent  the  soil  from  fntflSi* 

some  may  be  had  in  soon  after  Christmas.  The  wore  to  l^  again  potted  oft.  Five-inch  pots  covering  must  be  nc; 

best  for  that  early  period  are  the  old  Alba  multi-  are  a  good  size  for  them,  and  these  1  hll  with  they  start  into  growth  in  iprii;  I 

flora,  Alma,  aud  some  of  the  new  varieties,  such  a  comjx)st,  consisting  of  two-thirds  loam  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  ofw 

AS  Crimsom  King  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  decayed  manure,  adding  a  little  l^t-  till  the  blossoms  are  on  the  point  of  apiai! 
both  of  which  are  very  fine.  To  have  any  of  mould  and  ^nd  to  lighten  it  if  necessary,  but  they  should  be  moved  into  the 

these,  good  early  cuttings  must  be  struck  at  once,  that  will  depend  upon  the  consisten<^  of  the  conservatory,  or  w’herever  required  Upc 
aud  old  plants  intended  to  be  kept  must  be  cut  loam.  Jlhe  soil  is  pressed  mode ratolv  firm,  and  gjngly^  5  inch  or  G-inch  pots  will  beUrgect' 

back,  that  they  may  break  again  and  become  about  fifteen  young  plants  are  dibbled  in  at  j^ut  they  may  be  potted  so  as  to  form 

refurnished  below.  The  later  flowering  sorts  about  equal  distances  from  each  other ;  a  dozen  j  ^  ^  triiV- 

also  require  the  same  treatment,  but  before  cut-  is  sufficient,  but  by  putting  in  this  nurnwr  a  ^  6-inch  or  7-inch  pot.  In 
ting  them  back  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  well  few  deaths  are  thus  allowed  for.  The  plants  ^  j  ^^o  such  bulu  i 

ripened.  The  ripening  may  easily  be  brought  are  set  on  a  well-drained  ash  Md  not  far  from  commonly  imported,  as  occasiowllr  ’ 
a^ut  by  standing  the  plants  in  the  full  sun  the  gl^,  and  have  all  the  light  and  air  pos-  imens  are  obtained,  whica  d 

and  keeping  them  rather  short  of  water  at  the  sible,  in  order  to  ^courage  a  short  and  sturdy  course,  need  a  correspondingly  Iwff 

roots,  which  at  once  lessens  the  flow  of  sap  and  growth,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  May  the  bright  orange- red  or  crimson  io** 

causes  a  general  hardening  of  the  shoots.  Many  blossoms  commence  to  open  and  the  plants  are  Lilies  are  very  showy  when  id 

lay  the  plants  down  on  their  sides,  but  that  way  soon  in  full  flower.  Rh<Kianthes  require  careful  conjunction  with  other  subjects.  L<h’^ 
of  bringing  about  ripeness  is  a  very  objection-  watering,  and  especially  avoid  wetting  the  grow  and  flower  well  in  theopd* 
able  one,  it  being  much  too  sudden,  os  the  bark  foliage  as  they  approach  maturity  ;  when  young  ^  which  the  pot  plants  may  be 
becomes  contracted  and  the  tissues  dried  up  it  does  no  harm.  A  little  weak  manure  water  transferred  after  bloonaing  under  * 
instead  of  the  parts  being  mode  hard  and  mav  be  given  with  advantage  as  the  pots  become  allowed  to  remain  for  tw'o  or  three;*'? 
woody,  which  is  the  point  to  be  aimed  at.  ^  In  full  of  nwts.  By^  varymg  the  time  of  sowing  being  again  disturbed.  Some  of  th 


cutting  back  Pelargoniums  they  should  be  a  succession  may  be  kept  up,  and  if  sown  in  the  purpose  are  maculatuin, 

shortened  to  within  three  or  four  buds  at  the  open  ground  early  in  Mav  a  good  supply  of  cut  .  marmoratum,  orange  marble-l 
base  of  each  shoot,  but  if  extra  large  plants  are  flowers  will  be  obtained  a  time  when  they  .  gappho,  very  bright  and  de<p 
required  they  may  be  left  longer,  so  as  to  form  a  are  very  acceptable.  A  double-flowered  variety  gj.0ctum,  orange  ;  a^  incompM^^  *'  ' 
frame,  as  it  were,  to  furnish  up  with  young  was  sent  out  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  gio^^g  crimson,  the  most  oonapicuff-^: " 
firrowths.  The  proper  time  to  shake  the  plants  its  blooms  were  wanting  in  elegance,  and  it  ^hole.  and  one  of  the  cheapest  By  ^ 


growths.  The  proper  time  to  shake  the  plants  its  blooms  were  wanting  in  elegance,  and  it  ^hole,  and  one  of  the  cheapest  Bv  ^ 
out  is  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  started,  when  seems  to  have  almost,  if  not  quite,  dropped  out  protecting  some  they  may  be  had  in*** 
the  roots  should  bo  trimmed  in  a  bit  and  the  of  cultivation.  H.  P.  middle  of  May,  and,  on 

plants  re-potted  in  smaller  pots,  giving  them  Mr.  Lainfir’s  Begroniaa.— There  is  perhaps  may  be  retarded  till  the  end  of  Jum.-H 
the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that  advised  for  the  no  class  of  plants  in  which  such  rapid  improve- 

zonals.  The  potting  complete,  the  best  place  ment  has  been  made  as  in  the  tuberous-rooted  — Tr^tment  Ol 

for  the  plants  is  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they  Begonias  now  so  popular  as  garden  plants.  It  pmnt  is  considered  1 

can  be  kept  somewhat  close  and  shaded  for  a  seems  but  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  since  the  culture  it  U  s^d  of  it,  ‘‘As  ®**y*®®- 

week  or  so,  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  making  parents  of  the  race— viz.,  B.  boliviensia,  Geranium.  Take  go^  strong 

a  start.  What  assists  them  very  much  in  this  Veitchi,  Pearcei,  and  rosseflora,  were  intro-  them  across  just  under  a  lesi.  ^  -i 


is  much  in  their  favour.  As  soon  as  fresh  character  that  the  pure  and  simple  types  P^t,  hne  sandy  soil,  ''  “  .  ^ 

growth  commences  the  plants  should  have  full  from  which  they  originally  sprang  seem  to  formed  the  plants  should  be 
fight  and  plenty  of  air,  to  induce  the  youn^  have  become  lost  in  obscurity.  A  virit  to  S-inch  pote,^  using ^Imlf 

to  l>ecom  . ^  --  _  .  .  .  i.i  -_j  j  nw 


light  and  plenty  of  air,  to  induce  the  young  have  become  lost  in  obscurity.  A  visit  to  o-mcn  pots,  usmg  nan 

shoots  to  oecome  short- jointed,  sturdy,  and  Messrs.  Laing’s  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  mould,  and  decayed  manure.  ^  ^ 

strong.  Hill,  the  headquarters  of  Begonias  in  this  ®l*o  to  be  added  to  it.  They 

Spot  ON  THE  Leavb.s. — Although  the  show  and  country,  shows  how  fawt  the  march  of  im-  fre*h  if  they  are  placed  where  w*;?” 
fancy  kinds  do  well  up  to  a  certain  time  in  pits,  provement  is  progressing.  Here  the  great  light  and  air. — J.  D.  E.  ^ 

they  will  not  winter  there  without  spot  com  ing  on  speciality  at  this  season  is  Begonias,  which  CUanthua  from  cuttings.— 

ksy  it  is  to  grow  Clianthus  from  catting!  ^ 


- - - - * - y— o I  ‘-J  —  .w  .........  I  vyiumvuuB irumuuvwinfo.— f. 

the  leaves,  a’disfigurement generally  regarded  as  a  may  be  seen  in  enormous  quantities — in  houses,  easy  it  is  to  grow  Clianthus  from  j 


disease,  but  it  is  not  so,  and  only  occurs  through  pits,  and  frames,  as  well  as  in  the  open  ground  lovely  thing  for  unhea^ 
the  action  of  damp,  and  a  low,  unsuitable  fn  thousands.  The  chief  bulk,  however,  of  the  iTo*"!"  g.  a  Cu"”** 

temperature.  The  most  suitable  place  to  winter  flowering  specimens,  some  of  which  are  nearly  _ 

the  plants  is  on  light,  airy  shelves,  up  near  the  a  yard  through,  are  in  one  capacious  show 

glass,  where,  if  not  over- watered,  th^  arc  sure  house,  a  new  span-roofed  structure  100  feet  long  Hollyhock  disease.— The 
to  remain  healthy  and  strong.  The  fancy  by  20  feet  in  width,  having  a  broad  centrM 

varieties  being  a  little  more  tender  than  the  stage  for  the  large  specimens,  and  narrower  moving  day  by- day  every  speck  of 
show  sorts,  require  a  little  more  heat  to  do  them  marginal  stages  for  smaller  plants.  Just  now  free  and  healthy.  I  have  used  no  other  reow  ' 
well,  and  for  these  the  temperature  should  this  house  presents  a  brilliant  appearance,  for  xhe  double  white  Sootoh 
never  be  allowed  to  fall  much  below  45  degs.  each  of  the  himdreds  of  plants  contained  therein  grown,  is  truly  a  handsome  hardy  plwt 
Excepting  aphides,  which  |rfe>eCT  trou^iome,  is  profusely  furnished  with  bloomer  varying  in  “P^bnens  be^ 
thi.f»tte*rcL,C«rh(»ut..^^,ic.^At  colSur  froi.thc  purcrt.vvl^ta  the  aeo|c»t 

to  keep  them  clear  from  grerony  requi^  much  crimsons,  with  well-nigh  '  intortnediato  Koc^et  should  by  all  means  mwe 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


to  keep  them  clear  from  gr* 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  Rose  SiCaoia  (Robinia  hispida)  ia  now  | 
10  moat  beautiful  of  all  hardy  trees  in  tlower  ; 
deed,  there  is  no  other  known  to  us  which 
assesses  such  a  combination  of  elegant  growth 
id  profusion  of  lovely  blossoms  ;  yet,  for  all 
lit,  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  good  s^ci-  , 
lens  of  it  in  private  gardens.  It  forms  a  low, 
preading  tree,  with  pendulous  branches,  at  this  | 
easou  h^cn  with  long  racemes  of  blossoms,  | 
rhich  hang  gracefully  from  the  undersides  of  ' 
he  shoots.  The  Bowers  are  about  the  size  and  , 
tupe  of  those  of  the  garden  Pea,  and  are  of  a 
oTcly  rose-pink  colour,  which,  in  harmony  with 
he  fresh  green  foliage,  has  a  pretty  effect.  It 
xrould  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  valuable 
Iwarf  tree  than  this  to  adorn  a  lawn  or  open 
shrubbery.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  often, 
l»^iug  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  common  Locust 
Tree  (K.  Pseud- Acacia),  it  is  liable  to  be  damageil 
hy  high  winds,  the  stem  bcin^  frequently 
uiapp<^  asunder  at  the  point  of  union.  It  forms 
it  the  present  time  quite  a  picture  in  Mr. 
^Uivens’  garden  at  ByBeet,  and  in  the  arboretum 
It  Kew  there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  | 


Make  the  pits  large  enough  to  hold  about  one 
or  two  bushels  of  fresh  loamy  soil,  enriched 
with  a  little  rotten  manure.  After  planting 
and  firming  the  soil  well,  give  each  plant  a  good 
soaking  with  water.  It  will  be  found  more 
profitable  to  plant  strong,  well-rooted  plants  than 
weak  ones,  and  plants  growing  in  pots,  if  required 
to  be  planted  during  the  summer  months,  should 
be  selected.  The  points  of  the  shoots  must  be 
directed  inwards,  pegging  them  down  until  they 
reach  the  bole  of  the  tree.  In  this  way  a 
smooth,  green  carpet  will  be  speedily  fQrmcd. 
Xo  matter  how  barren  the  ground  under  the 
trees,  the  Ivy  will  grow  and  progress  rapidly 
if  the  roots  are  provided  for  m  the  way  just 
described.  Another  good  eflect  is,  it  will  kUl 
all  weeds  as  soon  as  it  assumes  the  lead.  When 
thoroughly  established,  the  points  of  the  young 
growths  will  need  cutting  in  to  keep  it  close  and 
compact.  iSometimes  Barberries  are  planted 
at  intervals  in  the  Ivy  carpet,  and  with  good 
effect,  the  yellow  fiowers  contrasting  well  with 
the  green  Ivy  leaves  underneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  large  deciduous  Oak  or  specimen 
Cedar.  St.  John’s  Wort,  when  planted  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  I\’y,  forms  a  good  companion  to 


every  part  of  it  has  been  fashioned  with  an 
artistic  hand.  It  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  un¬ 
conventional  both  in  design  and  os  regains  its 
contents,  quite  unlike  the  majority  of  gardens 
about  London,  which  as  a  rule  suggest  tne  idea 
that  all  of  them  had  been  tume<i  out  of  one 
mould.  The  principal  charm  of  this  garden  is 
its  simplicity.  No  intricate  pattern  of  fiower 
beds  blemishes  the  quiet  lawn,  which  stretches 
from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  very  out¬ 
skirts,  and  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
attempt  at  petty  ornamentation,  such  as  foun¬ 
tains,  and  basins,  and  statuary,  which  so  often 
mar  otherwise  pretty  gardens.  The  lawn, 
b  nough  without  any  garish  parterre,  is  not, 
however,  a  monotonous  green  flat ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  here  and  there 

I  Picturesque  rocky  beds  crop  up  from  its 
surface — some  isolated,  others  collected  in  irre¬ 
gularly  disposed  clusters,  and  all  planted  in 
consummate  taste  with  a  variety  of  hardy  and 
tender  plants.  These  rocky  beds  yield  sufficient 
colour  to  make  the  outlook  from  the  house  a 
cheerful  one,  and,  examined  closely,  thev  reveal 
a  charming  variety  of  plants,  which  yield  flowers 
from  early  in  spring  till  late  in  autumn.  The 


LAWN  VIEW  AT  THE  FIRS,  LEE,  NEAR  LONDON. 


it,  notably  one  on  a  rising  knoU  not  far  from  the 

Ivy  under  trees.  —  It  is  often  found 
to  find  a  suitable  plant  to  grow  and 
rover  the  ground  under  trees  in  pleasure 
^onds  where  Grass  does  not  8uccee<l.  But 
1^))  if  akilfally  planted,  and  care  be  taken  to 
tfain  it  properly  over  the  ground  the  first 
season  or  two,  will  be  found  to  give  satisfaction 
in  most  cases.  Although  it  may  be  considered 
^be  a  very  curious  kind  of  underwood,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  climber,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
file  best  possible  carpets  for  ground  under  large 
trees.  Planters  should  bear  in  mind  that  close 
to  the  stems  of  these  there  can  be  no  moisture 
lor  nonriahment.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
^'’er,  pita  are  dug  close  to  the  trees,  when, 
M  »  matter  of  course,  the  plants  fail.  The  only 
to  make  a  good  car^t  under  large  trees, 
standing  singly  or  in  groups,  is  to  make  the  pits 
•or  the  plants  outside  the  drip  of  the  spreading 
tranches,  and,  if  possible,  clear  of  the  extreme 
tovnta  of  the  branches  :  thus  situated,  the  Ivy 
roots  will  have  the  benefit  of  sun,  and  rain,  and 
“wistnre.  Care  most,  however,  be  taken  to 
^j^p  the  roots  free  from  drip  from  the  points  of 
file  branchy,  for  Ivy,  like  most  other  plants,  is 
impatient  of  drip  falling  upon  its  rootst^ 
to  procure  a  ouick  and  satisfafitary  carpet,  |he 
must  be  planted  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  apnt^ 


it,  growing  dwarf  and  flowering  freely.  ] 
Butcher’s  Broom  may  also  be  planted  with  good  , 
effect  near  the  edge  of  the  Ivy  carpet.  It  grows 
in  any  soil,  and  in  almost  any  position. — W.  C.  { 


A  SUBURBAN  GARDEN. 

In  these  days,  when  the  outspreading  growth  of 
London  is  fast  sweeping  away  suburban  resi¬ 
dences  which  for  generations  past  have  beauti¬ 
fied  the  outskirts  of  our  great  metropolis,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  here  and  there  a  few  b^utiful 
gardens  that  have  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
relentless  builder.  Such  spots,  hemmed  in  as 
they  usually  are  on  every  side  by  houses,  are  ^ 
like  oases  in  a  desert,  though  their  number  is 
lamentably  small  compared  with  what  existed 
in  times  gone  by.  So  near  London  as  Lee  is, 
and  in  a  neighbourhood  fast  becoming  densely 
populated,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
such  a  charming  garden  as  that  at  **  The 
Firs,”  in  the  Old  Road,  just  off  one  of  the 
main  arteries  of  traffic,  and  within  six  miles  or 
so  of  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  this  garden 
one  might  almost  fancy  oneself  far  away 
in  the  country,  for  there  is  nought  to  remind 
one  of  the  proximity  ot  the  great  city  save  the 
din  of  the|pa8sing  vehicles.  It  is  in  truth  a  | 
ly  ^Rd^>-one  that  might  well  serve  m  a  | 
kicl  miwniWa  suburban  garden  should  " 


material  employed  for  these  beds  and  all  the 
rockeries  here  is  the  coarse  kind  of  rock  known 
as  Kentish  Rag,  obtained  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.  Being  in  irregular 
masses,  some  nature-like  effects  can  be  obtained 
by  a  skilful  disposal  of  them.  Mr.  Larking,  the 
proprietor,  seems  to  have  the  happy  knack  of 
arranging  them  so  as  to  resemble  wnat  one  sees 
in  rocky  districts,  where  the  rock  crops  out  of  the 
ground  in  irregular  masses.  In  this  garden  these 
rocky  beds  are  not  placed  in  set  ovals  or  circles, 
but  in  every  case  are  made  subservient  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants  to  be  ^rown  in  them. 
They  do  not  obtrude  badly,  as  in  so-called  rock 
gardens  of  the  ordinary  stamp.  A  large  boulder 
IS  half  sunk  in  the  soil,  and  around  it  are  placed  a 
few  suitable  plants,  which  in  course  of  tunc  hng 
its  sides  os  if  they  liked  its  companionship.  The 
rocky  banks  and  beds  are  planted  with  a  variety 
of  subjects,  some  true  mountain  and  rock  plants, 
others  of  taller  growth,  and  in  summer  these 
are  interspersed  with  little  colonies  of  brightly- 
flowered  tender  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
so  as  to  brighten  up,  as  it  were,  their  more 
sombre  associates.  Another  great  charm  of  this 
garden  is  its  noble  trees,  the  growth  of  many 
generations  ;  without  them  it  would  be  shorn  of 
one  Q^Jtsj  chi^f  elements  of  beauty,  and  the 
e  as  a !  good  t^&ulting  from  its  skilful  design 
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trees  arc  the  English  Elms,  whost;  huge  spread 
iug  heads  tower  alx)ve  everything  else,  save  a 
pair  of  prodigious  Black  Walnuts  (Juglans 
nigra),  without  (question  among  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  in  this  country.  This  Walnut  forms  a 
magnificent  tree  of  towering  height,  and  the  boles 
of  this  pair  cannot  be  far  short  of  1 1  feet  in  girth 
and  nearly  70  feet  high.  The  massive  brandies 
spring  from  the  trunk  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  the 
smaller  branches  are  gracefully  pendulous,  and 
carrying,  as  they  do,  such  dense  masses  of  long 
pinnate  foliage,  they  have  as  light  and  elegant 
an  appearance  as  an  English  Ash.  Mr.  Larking  is 
justly  proud  of  these  grand  trees,  as  they  con¬ 
tribute  so  largely  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
his  garden.  Among  other  large  specimens  of 
trees  on  the  lawn  is  an  uncommonly  fine  one 
of  the  June  Berry  (Amelanchier  Botryapium), 
having  a  symmetrical  rounded  head,  which  in 
early  summer  is  a  mass  of  white  blossom.  The 
other  tree  growth  consists  for  the  most  ^rt  of 
deciduous  trees,  such  as  Copper  Beeches,  Locust 
trees,  and  a  very  fine  Acer  dasycaroum, 
between  60  feet  and  70  feet  high.  There 
are  some  moderate  -  sized  specimens  of  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  their  gro\4i;h  has  been 
arrested,  in  common  with  most  all  other 
Conifers,  on  account  of  the  impure  atmosphere 
to  w’hich  they  are  subjected,  consequent  on  their 
proximity  to  London.  It  is  lamentable  to  see 
now  these  and  others,  once  thrifty  young  trees, 
have  had  their  luxuriance  checked,  and  are  now 
dying  a  slow  but  certain  death.  There  seems 
to  be  but  very  few  Conifers  that  will  thrive  in 
these  days  near  smoky  towns.  Cupressus  Law- 
soniaua  docs  better  than  most  others,  and  there 
are  some  creditable  specimens  of  it  in  this 
garden  in  the  best  of  health.  There  is  now, 
happily,  such  a  wealth  of  trees  and  shrubs  w’ith 
which  to  embellish  to\m  gardens,  that  w'e  can 
well  dispense  with  Conifers,  or,  indeed,  with 
any  class  that  will  only  fiourish  thoroughly 
under  the  conditions  of  an  unpolluted  atmo 
sphere. 

The  house,  a  fine  old  building  of  red  brick 
with  stone  facings,  and  with  its  walls  draped 
with  Magnolias  and  Ivy,  has  a  pretty  effect, 
embowered  amidst  such  fine  trees  as  those  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  from  its 
windows  may  be  seen  one  of  the  sweetest  garden 
landscapes  which  one  could  desire.  Tlie  whole 
place  contains  but  a  few  acres,  but  it  appears 
much  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  lawn  is  not 
abruptly  margined,  but  seems  to  melt  away 
into  interminable  recesses  that  run  into  the 
outskirts  of  the  place.  All  the  surroundings 
which  would  in  any  way  tend  to  mar  the  effect 
of  such  quietude  are  shut  out  chieflv  by  the  large 
trees,  but,  lacking  these,  high  banks  have  been 
thrown  up,  and  these  have  been  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  studded  picturesimely  with 
rocks  and  colonies  of  hardy  Ferns.  The  end  of 
the  lawn  is  very  skilfully  treated  in  this  way, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  garden. 
Little  shady  nooks  and  recesses  have  been  made 
for  the  Ferns,  and  in  these  they  luxuriate  un¬ 
commonly  well,  and  form  a  charming  picture. 
Groups  of  such  flowers  os  Foxgloves  give  a 
cheerful  appearance  to  the  place,  and  the 
sunny  banks  are  enlivened  by  mosses  of  such 
beautiful  things  as  Gentians  and  Campanula 
turbinata,  the  latter  being  at  present  a  sheet  of 

ale-blue,  cup-like  flowers.  A  rosary,  too, 
lis  part  is  a  delightful  feature.  The  bushes 
are  not  placed  in  beds  of  a  set  pattern,  but  in 
irregular  groups,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
surroundings,  which  partake  more  of  a  choice 
bit  of  country  wood  scenery  than  a  polished 
suburban  garden. 

Hardy  plants,  alpine  as  well  as  perennials  of 
larger  grou'th,  are  appreciated  and  put  to  good 
use  by  Mr.  Larking,  but  he  has  not  the  conven¬ 
tional  long  mixed  Ijordcr.  He  seeks  rather  to 
produce  fine  effects  by  having  bold  groups  of  the 
most  attractive  plants  in  some  prominent  posi¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  wnich 
in  some  cases  project  boldly  on  to  the  lawn. 
These  bends  are  emliellished  with  choice  shrubs 
and  showy  hardy  flowers,  Lilies,  Larkspurs, 
Lupines,  and  such  like  plants,  which  in  good- 
sized  tufts  are  sufficiently  showy  to  be  seen 
well  from  the  win«low8  of  the  house.  The 
mountain  plants  of  course  find  a  congenial  home 
in  the  rocky  beds,  and  succeed  far  better  than 
when  planted  on  dry  stony  bajiks,  which 
too  often  pass  un<kr  the  name  /fropk 
Here  the  plants  Vheyiaj 

pected  to  thrive  best,  the  sun  lovers  have  ful 


exposure,  and  those  that  delight  in  shade  have 
also  their  wants  attended  to.  In  most  cases  the 
plants  fonn  little  colonics,  so  to  s^^ak,  aixl  they 
seem  to  thrive  all  the  bcttci  for  ueing  in  close 
company  with  their  associates.  In  a  ganlen 
like  this  one  may  find  a  suitable  place  for 
nearly  every  hanly  plant,  which  is  impossible 
where  the  design  is  geometrical  and  with¬ 
out  retiring  nooks  and  sheltered,  shady 
recesses.  In  one  of  these  little  bays,  sheltered 
on  all  sides  except  the  south,  is  a  thrifty 
group  of  Tiger  Lilies  and  others,  which,  w’hen 
in  flower,  with  the  green  of  the  shrubs  for  a 
background,  must  have  a  pretty  effect.  In 
another  part  one  comes  across  a  little  gathering 
of  choice  bulbous  plants,  such  os  the  newer 
kinds  of  dwarf  IVitillarias,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses, 
in  a  position  where  they  wouhl  snow  liest  in  early 
spring.  There  is  a  little  bedding  out,  but  this 
is  not  of  the  usual  style.  In  IkhIs  of  simple 
pattern,  such  as  ovals  and  circles,  one  may  sec 
masses  of  one  plant.  One  bed  is  wholly  filled 
with  dwarf  Tagetes  (French  Marigold),  another 
with  China  Asters,  another  with  dwarf  Agera 
turns,  and  so  on.  These  beds  are  placed  so 
that  one  comes  upon  them  unawares  ;  hence  the 
effect  of  their  brightness  is  intensified.  A  com¬ 
mendable  feature,  too,  is  isolated  specimens  of 
some  of  the  finer  types  of  hardy  nne-foliaged 
plants  that  have  been  planted,  such  as  here  and 
there  the  Turkey  Rhubarb  (Rheum  officinale), 
Giant  Fennel  (Ferula  gigantea),  of  which  there 
are  some  admirable  and  extremely  ornamental 
examples  rising  from  the  greensward. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
As  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Strawberries  should 
be  prepared  for  planting,  allow  me  to  direct 
attention  to  a  plan  whereby  ripe  Strawberries 
may  be  obtained  in  adv'ance  of  those  from  the 
open  ground,  simply  by  planting  in  pits  and 
frames.  The  plan  will  oe  found  useful  by 
those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  growing 
Strawberries  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a 
suitable  structure  to  ripen  their  fruit.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  a  bed  of  good  soil  and  a  cold  pit  or 
frame  to  secure  a  fine  crop  of  large  fruit  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  fire  heat  or  any  other  expensive 
appliances. 

Varietirs. — The  first  step  is  to  select  a  suit¬ 
able  variety  for  the  purpose.  My  choice  would 
be  between  Keen’s  Seedling  and  President,  both 
of  which  are  knovTi  to  be  excellent  croppers 
and  TOod  in  flavour,  but  os  Keen’s  Seedling  is 
a  little  the  earliest,  it  may  be  desirable  to  select 
an  e(]ual  number  of  each,  when  under  the  same 
treatment  one  would  form  a  succession  to  the 
other.  The  number  of  plants  reouired  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  space  to  oe  devoted  to 
them.  A  light  6  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide  will 
require  eigh^teeen  plants,  that  is,  three  rows 
w'ith  six  plants  in  each  under  one  light.  One 
has  therefore  only  to  decide  how  many  lights 
will  be  occupied  to  find  out  the  number  of 
plants  needed  ;  but  I  may  remark  that  less  than 
two  lights  of  the  size  just  mentioned  would 
furnish  but  a  limited  supply. 

Preparing  the  Plants. — This  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  ;  for  this  purpose  runners  should  lie 
selected  as  early  os  they  can  be  got.  The  best 
way  to  get  them  rooted  quickly  is  to  peg  them 
down  on  the  soil,  first  stirring  up  the  surface 
with  a  trowel,  and  breaking  to  pieces  any  hard 
lumps  ;  then  with  a  peg  hx  the  runner  down 
firmly.  In  order  t6  obtain  the  best  results  it  is 
essential  that  strong  plants,  with  plump  crowns, 
be  secured  early  in  autumn,  and  to  enable  one 
to  get  these  the  runners  must  receive  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
form  roots  quickly.  In  hard  ungenial  ground 
it  will  help  the  runners  wonderfully  if  a  couple 
of  handfuls  of  fine  rich  soil  are  placed  on  the 
surface  for  them  to  root  into,  which  they  will 
freely,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  they 
will  lift  better.  In  fact,  any  extra  attention  at 
this  stage  will  increase  the  prospects  of  a  crop 
in  a  way  that  no  care  as  regards  after  manage¬ 
ment  can  possibly  do.  In  three  weeks  the 
plants  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  bear 
removal. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — The  next  step  is 

•paring  a  pieee  of  ground  for  them,  vAltcIi 

iVlRd  be  an  open,  sunny  8potLJ^I^  /^n;i^^  |Vpth(| 
ich  and  fine,  and  if  a  couple  ot  Imr^bW-lcfads  off 
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road  grit  or  coarse  river  sand  be  strewn  im  ti, 
surface  and  lightly  raked  in,  it  will  indoa  ‘i.i 

Slants  to  root  Letter  than  they  otherwise  wcol] 
o.  When  the  ground  is  ready,  cut  Ui 
runners  off  close  to  the  crown,  and  thea 
plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  convrrf  i 
on  a  hand-barrow  to  where  they  are  lo  Wj 
plantetl.  They  should  be  put  in  12  bcl«i 
apart  each  way,  and  if  the  ground  is  dry,  a  goodi 
watering  should  be  given,  and  continicd  it 
intervals  of  every  two  or  three  days  if  fb 
weather  remains  dry.  A  light  shfiing  for  tb 
first  few  days  if  the  W’eather  should  be  voy 
bright  would  also  be  beneficial  This  but 
consist  of  a  few  Evergreen  branches  stock  ia 
Ijetween  the  plants,  which,  with  the  exeep^  I 
tion  of  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  vifl  | 
be  no  further  trouble  until  it  is  requiied  to  talu  ( 
them  to  the  pits  in  which  they  are  to  frail.  ; 

Planting  in  the  Frames.— Bottom  best  i 
not  a  necessity  ;  in  fact,  a  strong  bottom  hex  i 
would  be  injurious,  but  a  little  warmth  Idiv  | 
the  roots  might  stimulate  them  to  nuke  a  f 
earlier  growth  ;  further  than  that,  howerer.il  i 
would  bo  of  no  sendee.  A  brick  pit  is  to  k  J 
I  raferred,  especially  if  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  ii 
<  arly  as  it  can  l)e  had,  as  it  affords  grato  ^ 
warmth  and  shelter  than  a  wooden  ins*: 
but,  with  the  exception  that  there  WDoliii 
a  slight  difference  in  the  time  of  ripeniw.ow 
is  08  good  as  the  other,  whichever  ii  used  i 
l)cd  of  good  rich  soil  not  less  than  8  inckei  k 
10  inches  in  depth  is  necessary  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  and  the  surface  sbonld  wt 
be  more  than  9  inches  from  the  glass.  If  tto  pa  ’ 
or  frame  should  be  a  deep  one,  the  s^bekt 
the  soil  may  be  filled  with  any  ordinary  ad, 
or  any  refuse  that  comes  to  hand  thal  o  act 
likely  to  sink.  If  ri])e  fruit  is  wanted  m 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  it,  the  first  dotitoi  j 
should  be  made  about  the  middle  of  rebewn, 
but  if  the  planting  ia  done  on  the  1st  of  Ihnk 
it  will  Ik*  soon  enough  for  all  ordinary  piirp» 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  plants  most  be  Kftci 
airefullv  in  order  to  preserve  all  the  root*  p®- 
sible.  The  soil  must  be  pressed  tinniy  sbtc 
them  and  kept  regularly  moist  liy  wstehq 
For  the  first  three  w'ceks  after  plantin;; 
little  air  will  suffice,  but  as  the  learn  a<lTii-.t] 
in  growth  more  air  at  the  back  of  the  pit 
be  given,  and  the  lights  should  be  protect*! 
every’  night  with  mats.  When  the  fruit 
to  form,  a  surface  covering  of  Cocoa-nnt  tiiti  ] 
refuse  will  keep  it  clean  and  help  to  keep  tk 
soil  moist.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  it  vbt  j 
generally  known  w'hat  excellent  crop*  ofSla»-  ' 
berries  may  be  tlms  obtained,  many  j 
prefer  to  grow  them  for  late  crops  in  thnf  j 
just  described  instead  of  cultivatmg  sotoBjB  i 

JKOtS.  J- 1 

11648.— Grubs  in  Apple  trees. 
caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth  (Cossus  ligniperi^ 
is  probably  the  pest  alluded  to  in  this 
It  bores  long  tunnels  into  the  hara 
sufficientlv  large  to  admit  a  man’*  |itts 
finger.  The  only  way  to  destroy  them 
push  pliable  wire  into  the  holes  until  it  rea^i» 
the  caterpillar,  which  is  easily  killed,  h 
remain  two  years  in  the  tree,  eating  the 
and  winding  its  way  through  it.  The 
found  in  June  and  July,  and  should  bekillw-^ 
codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonana)  has  he** 
more  troublesome  to  us,  and  does  more 
than  any  other  of  the  enemies  of  our  Appk^ 

It  deposits  its  eggs  generally  in  the  eye 
young  fruit  in  May.  The  caterpillar 
appears,  and  eats  its  way  into  the  S 
reaches  the  core,  w’hen  the  Apple  dro^® 

tree.  One  season  half  of  our  crop  was  desflv.if'  ^ 

by  them.  The  grub  leaves  the  Ap^  [| 
before  or  after  it  falls  to  the 
cocoon  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  a  o®’-*  ^ 
soon  produced,  and  again  the  \  I, 

attacked.  The  remedy  is  to  destroy  the  ii. 
Apples,  removing  the  loose  bark  from  the 
and  painting  it  with  some  sooty,  tlu'ckisb  liqs' 
-J.  D.  E. 

1162:1— Melon  culture.— Wben 
has  grown  about  15  inches  long  it  shouW 
the  point  pinched  out  of  it.  This  will  cau-  ^ 
number  of  side  growths  to  branch  out,  an 
these  side  growths  the  female  n  „ 

appear.  There  are  always  numewJW  1^ 
bearuig  blossoms,  which  are  readily  distmgu' 

fprom  thci  lotkors/bF  their  not  having 

'^mehts^of '  Irulx.  '^he  stigmatic  portion 
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lit  blossom  must  be  dusted  with  pollen,  but , ' 
U  best  to  watch  an  opportunity  when  four  i 
lit  blossoms  are  open  together  on  a  plant ;  |  ‘ 
e  plant  would  bear  four  fruits,  and  they  w’ould  |  i 
dJ  evenly  together ;  on  the  other  hand,  wlien  j 
t  or  two  fruits  are  set  a  few  days  before  the  i 
tiers,  the  earliest  examples  run  away  with  the 
lole  strength  of  the  plant,  and  the  later  speci- 
eos  are  of  small  size.  The  shoots  must  be 
ached  and  thinned  out  if  they  are  too  close 
getber.  They  do  not  succeed  well  when  over- 
tiwded  with  wood  and  leaves.  A  tile  ought 
.  be  plaowi  under  each  fruit  to  preserve  it 
ominjnry.— J.  D.  E. 

Air  roots  on  Vines.— So  far  as  my  ob- 
irations  have  extended,  these  are  in  no  way 
i]unoas ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  rather  not 
It  them ;  and  it  is  this  studying  of  appearances 
tiat  has  led  mo  to  make  repeated  trials  to 
revent  their  grow'th,  but  hitherto  without 
vail.  Like  most  other  practitioners,  I  believe 
lat  their  formation  and  extension  arise  from 
Khjiulity  of  temperature  between  root  and 
rdoch,  a  theory  that  to  some  extent  is  con- 
'lued  by  the  fact  that  their  growth  is  much 
ore  general  in  early  vineries  than  in  others, 
id  being  the  case,  the  way  of  prevention 
obvious,  >12.,  more  warmth  to  the  roots  and 
33  moisture,  and  more  air  internally.  But 
om  my  point  of  view  the  application  of  such 
medies  would  be  worse  than  the  disease,  that 
,  if  it  can  be  called  a  disease — certainly,  it  is 
very  harmless  one,  so  that  personally  I  am 
■atent  to  let  the  Vines  have  their  own  way  in 
•is  matter.— W.  W. 

Sommer  pruning  Ourrant  bushes.— 
(ter  tiling  the  summer  pruning  of  Currant 
ihes  for  several  seasons,  I  can  recommend  it 
labour  well  spent ;  not  only  is  the  crop  of 
i  current  year  improved  by  the  removal  of 
lat  would  become  a  mass  of  superfluous 
)wth,  but  the  buds  that  are  to  produce 
xt  year’s  crop  are  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
sure  to  light  and  air  to  which  they  are  thus 
bjected,  and  above  all  by  the  leaves  at  the 
se  of  the  shoots  being  retained  fresh  and 
eeu  uQtil  the  end  of  the  season,  instead  of 
eoming  blanched  and  dropping  off  early,  as 
the  case  when  all  the  shoots  are  allowed 
grow  unchecked,  thereby  forming  a  dense 
»de.  The  best  time  to  remove  the  points  of 
the  erect  growing  shoots  is  W'hile  they  are  soft 
•d  green— i.e.,  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
ay.  They  can  then  be  readily  nipped  oflf.  If 
ly  want  to  test  the  merits  of  this  practice  let 
em  pinch  half  their  bushes  of  red  and  white 
irranU  (black  sorts  must  not  be  so  treated), 
d  leave  the  other  half  to  grow  at  will ;  they 
ih  then  soon  be  convinced  of  the  benefits 
ising  from  summer  ]pinching.  On  walls  de¬ 
nted  to  Currants  tins  practice  is  especially 
^^^^asarv,  and  the  fruit,  being  thoroughly 
jpened  by  the  timely  removal  of  the  points  of 
he  Mioots,  win  prove  invaluable  for  late  dessert 
'urposea.  It  k  worse  than  useless  to  leave  the 
inoob  intact  until  the  fruit  is  ripening  and  then 
■emove  them,  as  the  leaves  at  the  hose  of  the 
noota  win  then  be  eitlier  wholly  or  partly  inert 
>y  being  long  shaded.— J. 


ones  amongst  them,  on  a  sloping  bank,  has  a  |  easier.  If  planting  in  the  store  garden,  do  not 
very  beautiful  effect.  The  graceful  growth  of  'makeseparatc  holes,  but  dig  a  trench  deep  enough 
the  taller  Columbines  is  best  seen  when  they  to  allow  full  length  of  roots  straight  down, 
are  brought  on  the  level  of  the  eye.  Those  who  Cover  with  earth  well  up  to  or  over  crown, 
have  greenhouses  in  which  frost  is  just  excluded  water  so  as  to  wash  the  earth  firm  in,  and  I 
should  grow  a  few  Columbines  in  pots.  Our  will  venture  to  say  “C.  C.”  will  not  lose  much, 
native  species  varies  in  cultivation  from  pure  let  him  move  his  Daisies  as  often  as  he  likes, 
white,  through  pale  lavender,  blue,  and  rose  ;  I  may  say  I  moved  my  Daisies  in  blazing  hot 
through  every  shade  of  purplish  blue,  puce,  weather,  in  a  garden  the  soil  of  which  is  like  an 
rose,  purplish  crimson,  purple  and  violet,  to  oven  in  the  sun,  nor  did  I  shelter  for  an  hour, 
nearly  black.  The  paler  colours  come  most  — C.  G.  O’Brien. 

exquisitely  delicate  under  glass.  A  dozen  or  Blue  Polyanthusea— I  was  much  inte- 
two  of  the  following  sorts  would  have  a  most  rested  in  reading  Mr.  Beachey’a  success  in  rais- 
bcautiful  effect  in  spring,  both  foliage  and  ing  seedling  Primroses,  on  account  of  the  blue 
flowers  being  beautiful ;  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  one  which  appeared  amongst  them,  as  it  struck 
A.  canadensis,  A.  Skinnerii,  A.  califomica,  jne  that  I  might,  through  the  medium  of 
A.  chrysantha,  A.  ccerulca,  and  A.  kermosina.  Gardening  Illustrated,  hear  of  a  plant  known 
— J*  to  me  in  my  early  days,  but  which  I  cannot 

Limnanthea  DouglaiSL — This  beautiful  even  hear  of  now.  It  was  an  azure  or  turquoise 

annual  has  lately  been  covered  with  showy  blue  Polyanthus.  My  mother  used  to  gethershrubs 
flowers,  but  it  does  not  bloom  quite  early  and  flowers  from  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Chester — 
enough  for  what  is  usually  termed  spring  bed-  1  am  speaking  of  some  sixty  years  ago — and  from 
ding,  being  just  at  its  best  at  the  end  of  May,  him  I  think  she  must  have  got  the  above  plant, 
when  the  beds  have  to  be  cleared  for  their  with  other  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Polyanthus, 
summer  occupants.  It,  however,  well  deserves  such  as  I  do  not  sec  in  the  present  day  ;  but  I 
a  place  where  it  can  finish  its  flowering.  If  would  speak  chiefly  of  the  blue  one,  which  be- 
sown  in  September,  either  where  it  is  to  flow'er  came  rather  common  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
or  in  a  seed  bed,  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  bourhood  on  the  banks  of  the  Conw’ay.  I  saw 
large  enough  to  handle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  it  in  after  years  in  a  garden  near  Parkgate, 
most  effective  in  May  and  June. — J.  Cheshire,  and  the  last  I  hoard  of  it  w'as  in  a 

Yellow  flagrs  as  out  flowers.— Now  that  cottager’s  garden  at  Trefriw,  on  the  river  Con- 

Irises  of  all  kinds  are  year  by  year  becoming  ^  late  number  of  G^dening 

more  popular,  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  wild  Illustrated  the  nameof  “Chwhire  Polyanthus 
Yellow  Flag  (Iris  Pseud-Acorus)  os'  cut  flowers  determined  me  to  send  the  above  descrip- 
for  room  decoration  should  not  be' overlooked.  ^  now  an  extinct 


Nothing  can  be  more  effective  in  certain  posi-  iw  maj 

tions,  especially  when  placed  against  a  dark  ^  successors  of  the 

background,  than  a  tall  Munstead  glass  filled  I^^cksons  of  sixty  years  ago,  or  gardeners  in 
with  these,  cut  the  whole  length  of  their  stalks,  employment,  may  recollect  the  flo>ver. 

and  arranged  with  a  few  of  their  own  dark  ^  “©’'’c  inention  of  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 

green,  sword-shaped  leaves.  They  last,  also,  tioii,  as  when  I  name  it  to  anyone  who  has  not 
for  a  considerable  time,  opening  their  buds  for  I  am  thought  to  be  romancing.  An  old 

several  days  in  succession  after  they  are  placed  “lend  of  mine  painted  it  amongst  a  group  of 
in  water.  It  may  scarcely  be  believed  that  other  flowers  about  thirty-five  years  ago  thereby 
some  of  those  handsome  water  Flags  so  arranged  P*‘oving  that  it  has  had  an  existence.  M.  J. 
on  the  >vriter’8  table  were  mistaken  for  rare  Lilies  of  the  Valley  for  market. — 
garden  flowers  by  several  persons  who  live  Allusion  has  been  several  times  made  to  the 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  field  in  which  they  excellent  way  in  which  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
grow  in  profusion,  and  from  whence  they  were  Bennett,  of  Twickenham,  grow  Lilies  of  the 
gathered. — K.  L.  D.  Valley  for  market.  Under  their  culture  the 

Columbines  and  Daisies. — 1  read  your  spikes  of  bloom  of  the  Victoria  variety,  the 
articles  on  Columbines  with  interest,  having  a  kind  which  they  grow,  reach  a  height  of  from 
curious  kind,  of  which  I  had  not  before  been  12  inches  to  14  inches,  the  bells  being  very 
able  to  find  out  the  name.  It  is  clearly  a  large  and  handsome,  and  of  the  purest  white. 
Skinneri,  from  Guatemala.  As  you  say  it  is  The  leafage  is  also  wonderfully  robust ;  in  fact, 
rare,  and  the  culture  of  it  not  known,  my  in  this  variety,  under  this  firm’s  cultivation, 
experience  may  be  interesting.  The  plant  was  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  seen  in  the  finest 
given  me  by  Lady  George  Hill,  in  Donegal,  who  possible  form  and  in  the  highest  development  of 
told  mo  she  could  get  no  good  of  it.  That  was,  I  beauty.  None  of  the  roots  are  subjected  to 
suppose,  six  years  ago.  I  kept  it  in  a  cool  forcing,  but  are  grown  in  huge  beds  in  the  open, 

greenhouse,  giving  good  care  ana  repotting.  It  I*'  defiance  of  the  assumed  need  for  shade 
owered  beautifully,  and  I  saved  a  lot  of  seed,  on  the  part  of  this  Lily.  All  the  earliest  are 
certainly  true,  as  I  hod  no  other  Columbines,  obtained  from  plants  growing  on  a  broad  south 
I  then  planted  out  the  old  plant,  but  it  was  larder,  the  warmest  position  in  the  place, 
killed  in  the  extreme  cold  winters.  I  was  then  Early  in  the  year  these  beds  are  edged  with 
away  for  two  years  or  more  from  home.  When  boards,  and  over  them  lights  are  laid,  to  pro- 
I  took  up  the  garden  again,  I  sowed  the  seed  in  tect  them  from  the  weather  and  induce  earlier 
an  open  TOd  in  a  greeimouse,  hardly  expecting  growth.  The  latest  l>ed8  are  found  behind  the 
it  to  grow.  That  was  last  year.  It  grew  well  plant-houses,  and  these  get  no  covering,  but 
all  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse.  About  March  throw  up  bloom  naturally.  In  this  way  the 
I  planted  out  the  young  plants.  I  have  now  season  of  bloom  lasts  for  some  two  months,  and 
a  dozen  fine  young  plants,  which  I  hope  tiering  that  time  immense  quantities  of  spikes 
>vill  flower  this  autumn.  These  are  certaiidy  are  gathered  and  sent  to  market.  It  is  a  peculiar 
true,  os  I  have  no  other  varieties  of  Columbine  property  of  the  Victoria  kind  that,  owing  to  its 
except  the  A.  vulgaris.  If  the  plants  flower  stout  stiff  habit,  the  spikes  of  bloom  keep  fresh 
outside  this  autumn  I  shall  save  seed  ;  if  not,  I  and  erect  after  being  cut  for  a  long  period,  and 
will  winter  some  of  them  in  the  house,  are  readily  nurchased  by  bouquetists  and  floral 
and  leave  others  out.  I  have  another  decorators,  because  of  their  many  good  quali- 
rare  plant  I  should  like  to  know  the  The  beds  seldom  remain  longer  than  six 

name  of— a  beautiful  red  Christmas  Rose,  years  untouched.  They  are  then  broken  up. 
I  hod  the  same  difficulty  as  your  correspondent  ^^e  finest  crowns  selected  for  new  blooming 
“C.  C.”  about  Daisies  till  I  facetl  the  fact  they  and  the  smaller  ones  make  nursery  beds  ; 

were  hard  to  move  in  summer.  I  have  moved  robust  is  the  average  character  of  the 

hundreds  this  year,  red,  white,  and  pink,  and  crowns  throughout,  that  very  small  indeed  is 


plant,  yet  not  without  hope  that  it  may  be  re- 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

Two  pretty  wild  flowers.— The  Solo- 
>0^  .'Neal  is  one  of  our  commonest  wildflowers 
!  Wilts,  and  grows  finely  in  coppices 
hated  with  Oak  and  Hazel ;  stems  may  1^ 
®  inches  long  from  root  to  point, 

I  ‘  ™robhed  with  waxy  drooping  bells  of  the 
.  h  of  the  Snowdrop,  usually  three  to  each 
of  leaves.  Soil  and  situation  seem  to  have 
influence  on  this  plant;  some  specimens 
the  flowers  poor,  small,  and  narrow,  while 
wfcrs  have  bells  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  those 
the  wild  Hyacinth,  the  divisions  turned  up 
the  tip  in  the  same  way.  This  plant  gains 
?6atly  in  effect  when  seen  from  beneath.  Five 
MX  laree  sprays  of  it  make  a  beautiful  filling 
r  a  tall  vase,  with  a  frond  or  tw'o  of 
^  a  few  tall  Grasses,  and  a  well-furnished 
or  two  of  Ragged  Robin.  Another  beau- 
(.  °  ^Wflower  is  the  common  Columbine. 

^  wn  in  gardens  this  is  a  beautiful  plant,  but 
openings  in  the  woods  it  is  much 
Then  it  only  makes  a  few  leaves,  the 
wider  and  flatter,  and  a  colony  o^ 
•v  plants  or  so,  with  a  dozen;  prjip^^fjwhitA 


have  hardly  ^08t  one,  though' I  divided  them  the  percentage  of  them  that  are  unfit  for  the 
into  very  small  pieces.  Give  your  Daisies  a  blooming  beds.  The  soil,  when  ne>v  beds  are 
good  mulching  of  cow  manure  before  flowering  ;  formed,  is  well  prepared,  and  there  is  no  stint 
this  will  induce  a  healtliy  state.  Divide  when  manure.  Still  farther,  each  bed  gets  in  the 


1  farther,  each  bed  gets  in  the 


the  plant  is  still  in  vigorous  flower,  not  when  it  arrtnmn  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure,  and 
falls  to  rest.  Have  the  bed  thoroughly  w'ell  through  this  in  the  spring  the  crowns  burst,  full 
dug  and  softened  and  manured  if  planted  in  strength  and  vigour. — A. 
flower  garden  ;  replant  at  once,  not  allowing  11634.  —  Pansies  small. — Evidently  the 
roots  to  dry.  Plant  so  as  to  get  the  roots  ground  is  poor,  and  weak  liquid  manure,  al- 
straight  down.  A  Daisy  can’t  sit  on  its  knees  though  it  would  help  them  a  little,  would  not 
like  a  woman  ;  it  must  have  its  feet  straight  make  up  for  hard,  poor  soil.  The  Pansy  de- 
■abwm  C^iigroots  off  to  half  length  will  not  light©  in:  iw^l-Worhod  soil— that  is,  it  ought  to 
^  sli.^M|^arm,  and  it  makes  the  planting  ^  I  ® 
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plenty  of  cow  manure  incorporated  wdth  it.  In 
ary  hot  weather  mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  decayed  manure,  watering  freely  ;  in  that 
case  liquid  manure  is  not  necessary  To  im¬ 
prove  small  flowers  mulching  over  the  surface 
with  decayed  manure  would  be  very  beneflcial ; 
the  roots  would  speedily  work  up  into  the 
dressing. — J.  D.  E. 


11044.— Paeonles  not  flowering.— Probably  your 
Pwonies  are  too  hea\ily  manured,  and  suffer  froni  cold. 
Lift  and  plant  out  in  Grass,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  flower 
well.  They  look  very  handsome  in  either  rouj^h  or  mown 
turf.  1  have  seen  them  flower  weli  also  under  trees. 


Calendula  officinalis  (Meteor).— I  had  a  bed  of 
this  last  year  which  flowered  \mtil  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  I  left  the  plants  in  the  bed,  which  survived  the  winter, 
and  are  now  a  sheet  of  flowers,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
continue  all  the  summer.— W.  B..  Doncastfr. 


ROSES. 


11622. — Tea  Roses. — These  do  liest  in  the 
house  all  the  year  round  if  they  can  be  kept 
near  the  glass  and  free  from  greenfly  and 
mildew.  Plants  that  have  gone  out  of  bloom 
now  will  very  soon  start  mto  growth  again, 
whether  they  are  out-of-doors  or  under  glass. 
If  they  get  plenty  of  sun  under  glass  the 
flowers  will  be  better  than  they  would  be  if 
allowed  to  flower  out-of-doors.  They  may  be 
repotted  again  if  they  require  it ;  but  if  that  is 
not  necessary  a  surface  dressing  with  rich 
compost  would  cause  a  more  vigorous  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  flowers  would  be  better.  All 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  the  Roses  will 
grow,  and  eve^  strong  shoot  will  produce 
flowers. — J.  D.  E. 

11624.— Roses  for  conservatory.— All 
the  Roses  named  in  this  question  would  succeed 
in  the  conservatory.  Marechal  Niel  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon  would  be  the  best  varieties  to  plant  for 
training  over  the  roof.  One  plant  of  each  would 
be  enough ;  indeed,  one  plant  of  Marechal 
Niel  would  easily  All  a  house  10  ft.  by  9  ft.  It 
W'ould  be  best  to  procure  good  strong  plants  in 
pots  at  once.  If  planted  now  a  season  would  be 
gained. — J.  D.  E. 


THE  VILLA  QARDEN. 
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Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts. 

The  Kentish  system  of  managing  and  pruning 
Nut  bushes  is  the  most  profitable  one.  There 
they  are  kept  as  low,  wide-spreading  bushes, 
hollowed  out  in  the  centre  like  a  large  edition  of 
a  well-managed  Gooseberry  bush  ;  and  pretty 
well  the  same  treatment  which  converts  the 
Gooseberry  (which  is  not  naturally  a  spreading, 
open-centred  bush)  into  the  evenly-balanced, 
free-bearing  bushes  commonly  met  with,  will 
do  the  same  for  the  Nut.  We  start  with  a  young 
plant,  and  cut  out  the  branches  springing  from 
the  centre  vertically,  at  the  same  time 
regulating  the  ring  of  branches  forms  the 
circle  surrounding  the  main  central  stem.  In 
the  case  of  the  Filbert  or  Cob  Nut,  bushes  10  or 
more  feet  in  diameter  are  formed  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  and  these  low,  wide-spre<^ing 
bushes,  being  full  of  small  spray,  from  their 
exposure  on  all  sides  to  air  and  sunshine,  pro¬ 
duce  an  immense  number  of  blossoms,  and  carry 
heavy  crops  of  Nuts.  Anyone  who  can  by 
pruning  secure  an  evenly  -  balanced,  open- 
centred  Gooseberry  bush,  can  as  easily  carry 
out  the  same  system  with  the  Filbert  or  Nut, 
as  in  both  cases  the  principle  of  action  is  the 
same,  only  the  Nuts  should  not  be  spurred  in,  as 
is  sometimes  done  with  the  Gooseberry.  In 
the  Nut  we  must  aim  at  obtaining  an  abundance 
of  feathery  spray.  This  is  best  done  by  occa¬ 
sionally  cutting  back  a  branch  to  obtain  a  new 
break,  and  by  keeping  the  branches  thin.  The 
pruning  must  be  done  annually.  All  suckers 
or  sucker-like  shoots  springing  from  the  base  or 
the  main  stems  must  be  removed.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  done,  not  by  cutting  out  with  the  knife, 
but  by  twisting  them  out  wdth  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  hand.  Nut  and  Filbert 
bushes  are  often  used  to  form  boundaries  as 
separating  screens  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
garden.  In  summer  their  leaves  are  so  ample 
they  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  They 
may  be  used  to  screen  buildings,  or  to  blind 
anything  of  an  unsightly  nature;  and  when 
allowed  a  little  more  freedom  of  growth  than 
the  Kentish  growers  permit,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  shelter  in  a  screen  of  Nut  bushes,  and  if 
planted  on  the  w'indward  side  ofJtke  garden  thoJ 
shelter  will  be  ^  " 


Soil  and  Situation. 

The  Nut  succeeds  so  w’ell  under  very  difierent 
conditions  and  circumstances  that  one  might 
say,  except  in  wet,  cold  clays,  the  Nut  will  suc- 
ce^  everywhere ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  best  class  of  nuts,  such  as  the 
Cobs  and  Filberts,  are  not  more  grown.  The 
failures  of  the  Nut  crop  are  much  less  frequent 
than  are  experienced  among  other  fruits, 
though  from  the  early  period  of  their 
blossoming  they  run  more  than  the  averse 
amount  of  risk.  In  a  regular  plantation 
the  bushes  may  be  10  feet  apart,  w'ith  a 
Gooseberry  or  red  Currant  bush  alternating. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Nuts  require  all  the  space, 
the  Gooseberries  can  be  removed.  In  all  cases 
the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  by  trench¬ 
ing,  Ac.,  before  planting,  as  Nuts  are  long- 
lived. 

Propagation. 

The  usual  metho<ls  are  by  layers,  suckers, 
and  seeds.  The  former  is  the  beat  way  of 
increasing  established  kinds,  and  is  best  per¬ 
formed  in  November,  though  the  layering  can 
be  done  any  time  before  the  buds  swell  in 
spring.  The  branches  to  be  operated  on  are 
brou^t  down  to  the  ground,  and  they 
may  be  of  two  or  more  years’  growth.  A 
notch  should  be  cut  about  the  centre  of 
the  part  buried  in  the  soil,  or  the  stem  may 
be  split  with  a  sharp  knife  at  that  point. 
A  slight  hole  is  excavated,  and  the  branch 
pegged  down,  and  then  covered  with  sandy 
loam  formed  into  a  basin  over  the  part  cut, 
which  must  be  kept  moist  in  dry  weather. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  months  roots  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  have  formed  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  layers  to  be  separated  from 
their  parents  and  planted  in  a  nursery  bed  for 
a  couple  of  years  to  get  strong,  being  in  the 
meantime  pruned  into  shape  by  having  the 
centre  opened,  and  all  side  branches  removed 
from  the  stem,  the  latter  to  be  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high.  Suckers  are  often  used  for  pro¬ 
pagating,  but,  although  they  involve  less 
trouble,  they  are  longer  in  coming  into  bearing, 
and  do  not  make  such  fertile  plants.  Seeds 
are  also  often  employed,  and  should  be  sown  in 
autumn,  the  seed  beds  to  be  covered  with 
slates  to  prevent  the  mice  finding  them 
and  carrying  them  off,  which  they  quickly 
do  if  unprotected.  The  slates  also  tend  to  keep 
the  soil  in  an  even  state  of  moisture,  and  hasten 
germination.  When  the  seedlings  are  strong 
enough— which  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year — they  should  be  transplanted  into  the 
nursery  b^,  and  be  placed  in  training.  Graft¬ 
ing  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  seedlings  quickly  into  taring 
plants.  The  same  principles  as  are  successfm 
in  other  kinds  of  grafting  will  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  Nut — 1.«.,  the  scions  must  be 
taken  off  and  be  laid  in  moist  earth  in  a  cool 
place  liefore  the  buds  begin  to  move  on  the  trees 
from  which  they  are  taken  ;  and  when  the  sap 
begins  to  move,  in  March,  the  young  seedlings 
may  be  headed  down,  and  the  grafts  placed  on 
by  any  understood  method,  splice  or  whip 
grafting  being  as  good  as  any,  binding  the 
parts  together  firmly  and  covering  the  union  with 
grafting  clay  or  wax  to  exclude  the  air.  All  the 
Nuts  produce  the  male  and  female  blossom  on 
different  parts  of  the  tree,  the  organs  not  being 
situated  in  the  same  flower,  as  is  common  with 
the  Apple,  Pear,  and  many  other  fruits.  The 
long  brown  catkins,  which  appear  first  in  winter, 
are  the  male  blossoms,  and  alMut  the  time  w'hen 
these  have  reached  their  proper  state  of  develop¬ 
ment,  usually  about  February,  the  female 
blossoms  burst  out  at  the  extremities  of  the 
plump  little  buds  which  appear  so  numerous  at 
the  ends  of  the  feathery  spray  on  fertile 
bushes.  The  female  flower  is  a  bright  crimson 
tuft  springing  directly  out  of  the  bud,  and 
they  are  mrtilised  by  the  dust  which  fall  in 
clouds  when  agitated  by  the  March  winds. 
Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  male 
flowers,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  branches  from 
the  common  Nut  which  are  furnished  with 
male  blossoms,  and  suspend  them  on  the  Filbert 
bushes  to  ensure  fertuisation,  and  so  obtain  a 
crop. 

Varieties. 

Red  and  white  Filberts,  Frizzled  Filbert, 
Kentish  CJob  Nut.  The  late  Mr.  Webb,  of  Calcot, 

raised  several  kinds  of  Cob  Nuts,  wWch  i 

-  -  - 


eve  heard  highly  spoken  of.  E.  Ho^iblAi’'.' ’  '  !  aird^M^T  foet  hiyh  gurroundimr  the  Ura 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIEa 


(miscellaneous.) 

iieoi.— Heracleuxn  flriffanteum.-lf  "Panh^. 

will  Hcnd  me  his  address  T  may  be  obletouiist  hie  - 
G.  F.  C.,  Holmtcood,  Thorp*,  Soneick. 

11038. -Liquid  msmure  for  Boses— Ihcre  b  i 
answer  to  this  question  on  page  170,  under  the  oambt 
1 1591.  Once  a  week  would  be  often  enough  to  ok  ic  G:t 
the  Roses  a  good  soaking,  and  mulch  orer  the  roots  wtl 
short,  decayed  manure.  Thb  prerents  evs] 


snort,  aocayed  manure.  This  prerents  evaporatLxi.  a: 
causes  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface.— J.  D.  L 


11840.— Rats.— Hut  sawdust  round  the  ptants. 
the  rats  and  mice  will  not  go  near  them  ;  and  pot 
into  their  holes.  The  smell  of  the  turpentine  will  soa 
send  them  away.  I  find  sawdust  is  a  g^proUctio.  i 
plants  in  the  winter,  and  keeps  the  ground  ondontii 
moist  in  warm  weatlier.— WaiuiBa. 


11845.— Machine  for  cutting  turf  edgings - 
Buy  at  any  ironmonger’s  a  sheep  shears ;  you  will  ret  a  cci 
qu^ity  of  steel  for  about  2s.  6d.  Nothing  uhsnmerfira 
edgings,  box  or  gnuw,  slopes  where  s  msefaine  caanct  h 
worked,  comers,  and  general  tidying  work ;  but  ret  gao 
steel,  the  springs  of  cheap  ones  get  wrong  soon.  Tl^  oi 
be  easily  sharpened  with  an  oMinar}  ^I«  steel 
O’Bribx. 


11637.— Liquid  manure  for  Gladioli - 
Guano  sprinkled  over  the  surface  rather  thbiff, 
as  soon  as  dry  weather  sets  in,  is  an  exceOtf 
manure  for  these.  It  should  be  watered  in  «ii 
a  rose  water-pot.  In  three  or  four  va4l 
another  sprinkling  of  guano  shoald  be  apjhiC, 
and  once  more  it  may  be  done  at  the  aa 
interval  of  time,  if  the  plants  are  not  in  floiv 
After  the  flowers  open  no  more  manure  is  asos 
sary.  If  the  guano  is  mixed  with  the  water,  ■ 
oimce  to  a  gaUon  is  sufficient.— J.  D.  £. 


M.  M.  /(.—Kindly  send  us  two  or  three  peiM 
specimens,  and  we  will  try  to  help  jroo. — A  fisf 
UardeMr. — We  make  no  chaise  for  inaeking  or  aniwiiE 
queriea. — —DoubU  Ahutilons,  O.  H'’.— There  sn  iosmoib 

good  double  Abutilons  in  cultivation. - A.  B.—Hoitm 

vour  plants  have  been  named  in  the  usual  oouM.lfMt 
kindly  send  again. 

Names  of  Plante.— E.  Harritou  .—Tht  UnjK 
send  is  a  variety  of  the  Spanish  Iris  (1.  XlphioW,  Mi 
can  be  easily  ol>tained,  and  should  be  planted  la  saw 

- K.  C.  B.— Alnusglutinosa  ;M.  Delamottc  ;Cbafaidi 

muralls. - Somrrser.— 1,  Species  of  Lonicers  *.  !,  Awi 

anthropophora. - C.  TilUtt  ((?ror«»nwfy.— Lala  p“ 

rata  (orchid) ;  a  fairlv  good  Pelarronium. - C.  ^  - 

1,  Berberia  stenophvlla ;  2,  EscaUonia  macraotht.i, 

pallida  ;  4,  Onetdium  sphacelatum. - F,  J.  CA 

boryopteris  p^mata  ;  2,  Lakraa  deoompooita. — A  f ' 
— AthyriumVilix-fcamina  Victoria.  '  ^artnfwr  — ap 

of  Doronicum. - CAall*.— Campanula  eiooimu- 

F.  E.  IF.— Agrostia  Spica-venti. - C.  F.  Mv<uir  -H 

is  Athyrium  nllx-fcBmina  variety  ;  shrub  is  Pochmei 

folia. - BmAoo.— Lomaria  fluviatilia. — S^  Sm 

Initials.— 1,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  2,  Engiidi  Uf 
Xiphium^ ;  3,  Campanula  persicifolia  ;  4,  Sedum 

- R.  /’.—Appears  to  be  Mrs.  Sinking’  Pink,  to  itok 

were  much  withered. - T.  B. — 1,  Lorcium  Uriaiw^ 

Escallonia  macrantha. - fnguim-. —  The  He  • 

Chickens  Daisy  (common). - If’i/fs*»rv.— topM 

the  Goat  Willow  (Salix  caprea). - A.  H.  f.-kBoM 

tibirica.  The  other  numbers  became  detacbidtoBtti 
specimens. - So  Same  or  Initials.— I,  HemertoB^' 

2,  SymphoricarpuB  ;  3,  Campanula  muraiis; 

auroo-reticulata. - M.  J.  B.  S.— Muscari  toB** 

- F.  IK.-Carludovica  pllcata. - J.  F. 

Species  of  Pol^irodium ;  2,  Bryophyllum  calydM 


QUERIBa 


Bulee  for  CozTeex>ondenta.— iiS  e 
Jot  insertion  should  be  cloarlv and eondsslif  •nOrs  <«• 
side  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Ewtoi.  1^ 
relating  to  business  to  ths  Pcbushso.  The  ts» 
address  qf  the  sender  is  retired,  in  addition  tiey  i 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Antrmi  *•  V***  I 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  tills 

trhen  more  than  one  ouerv  is  sent  I 


ansioered.  When  more  than  one  Qtte^  is  unt  ied>  ^ 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  As  ‘ , 

OAaDiniNomn'no  to  press  a  considerable  time  bjfwt 
qfpublioat^,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  gueriu  sk  tmM 
munioations  the  week  they  are  reeeised. 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 
Naming  plants.— Pour  planU,  fruits, 
can  be  namM  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  nans 
qf  jUyrisUf  Jtowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Gcraniiau 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  V*** 
has  the  means  ^  comparison  at  hand.  Any 
tion  respecting  plants  orJUnoert  sent  to  nosw 
accompany  the  pareeL 


11671.—  Violas  and  Pansies  —  Ho« 


distinguish  between  a  Viola  otk!  a  Pansy,  as  tb'*****'*] 
used  in  gardening  at  present?— Gri  b. 

11672.— Lilies  of  the  Valley  after  flof^- 
Will  someone  kindly  say  what  I  am  to  do 
the  Valley  after  they  have  flowered  In  the 
— Oakluoh.  JI 

11678.— Soot  and  worms  in 

injurious  to  plants,  or  can  anyone  recommeiw 
better  for  worms  in  pots  ?— Oakliuoh. 

11674.— Mignonette  in  conservatoiT 
unfortunate  in  raising  Mignonette  from  seed, 
do  not  flower.  WTjen  I  transplanted  I  used 
manure,  loam,  and  sand.  I  also  tried  them  si"  j 
alone.  Will  someone  kindl>’  instruct  me?— 

.—Climbers  for  archea-i  hsyo  ^ 
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HARDY  PLANTS  v.  BEDDING  OUT. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  reopen  the  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  hardy 
plant  gardening  v.  the  bedding  system  ;  but 
when  one  finds  in  a  publication,  which  is  put 
forward  as  a  popular  text-book  on  gardening 
matters,  bedding”  still  commended  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  flower  gardening,  and  the  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward  against  it 
simply  ignored,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
a  few  remarks  seem  necessary  by  way  of 


White  Lily  of  the  Incas  Alstrosmeria  Pelegrina  albaX 


recapitulati  .>n  and  counteraction  of  the  per¬ 
nicious  cult.  Ideas  partake  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  plants.  When  thoroughly  established 
their  roots  spread  far  and  wide,  and  although 
the  visible  growth  and  the  main  roots  are 
destroyed,  weak  shoots  keep  coming  up  from 
root  fibres  left  in  the  ground.  The  arguments 
against  the  bedding  system  of  ^rden  decora- 

Smainlwfour.  1.  It  exdudes  from  all 
ou.'  |il|[|^n  the  garden  almost  all  the 


namely,  those  which  will  live  with  us  out  of 
doors  permanently,  and  gives  us  no  advantage 
in  return  either  in  beauty,  variety,  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  2.  It  necessitates  our  gardens 
being  bare  and  uninteresting  at  the  most 
cpjoyable  and  flowerv  season  of  the  year, 
during  the  last  fortnignt  of  May  and  the  first 
three  weeks  of  June.  3.  It  substitutes  for  a 
system  of  garden  decoration  which  allows  every 
plant  to  ^ow  its  true  beauty,  and  institutes 
continual  variety  and  change  the  whole  season 
through  without  barenness  or  blanks,  except 
in  the  depth  of  winter, 
a  system  of  formal 
and  unnatural  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  hides 
or  destroys  the  beauty 
of  the  plants,  and  con¬ 
centrates  attention  on 
ugliness  and  formality 
of  the  worst  and  most 
tasteless  character.  4. 
It  reduces  the  furnish¬ 
ing  and  care  of  a 
flower  garden  to  a  mere 
system  of  plant  manu¬ 
facture,  requiring  ex¬ 
pensive  apparatus  for 
its  proper  carrying  out, 
all  of  which  expense  is 
utterly  unnecessary — a 
few  cold  frames  and 
hotbeds  in  spring  being 
the  only  necessities  for 
furnishing  ,a  garden 
with  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  plants. 

It  is  presumed  by 
those  who  still  advo¬ 
cate  bedding,  that  all 
that  is  requii^  to  re¬ 
move  objection  to  it  is 
to  make  a  skeleton  of 
hardy  plants  or  dwarf 
shruM,  to  be  filled  in 
with  plants  flowering 
in  spring,  in  summer, 
and  in  autumn  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Now,  the  only 
advantage  that  can  be 
claimed  for  this  modi¬ 
fication  is  that  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  further 
clement  of  sameness  it 
will  make  the  effect 
still  more  stupid  and 
uninteresting.  No  sys¬ 
tem  of  garden  decora¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  the 
name  that  requires  the 
greater  part  of  the 
plants  to  be  torn  up 
oy  the  roots  when  they 
are  at  their  ^eatest 
beauty — thethmg  only 
wants  fairly  looking  at 
for  its  absurdity  to  be 
seen. 

At  no  time  in  the 
year  is  nature  more 
beautiful  than  from 
early  spring  until  the 
foliage  of  the  trees 
darkens  to  its  deep 
summer  green.  A  con¬ 
tinual  succession  of 
beautiful  flowers  opens 
in  wood,  down,  field, 
and  hedgerow.  In  a  season  like  the  present  it 
seems  as  if  by  the  1st  of  June  half  the  flowers 
of  the  year  had  done  blooming,  and  gone  to 
rest  until  another  season. 

Now  what  does  bedding  ^ve  us  in  lieu  of  all 
this  T  Double  Daisies,  Hyacinths,  spring  Tulips, 
Forget-me-nots,  Causes,  and  a  few  autumn- 
sown  annuals,  followed  by  a  period  of  dirt  and 
disordef,  digging  and  manuring,  and  then  a 
blank  until  lUiasUniiner.  Use  hardy  plants 


»st  suitable  to  our  climii|t^J\|l6i^64^^^1gi|(r4^ 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


WHITE  LILY  OF  THE  INCAS. 

(iLSTfiiZMERIA  PELEGRIK.\  ALBA.) 

I  Tslne  of  Alstrcemerias  in  the  garden  is  well 
own  to  thott  who  {have  good  collections  of 
tly  plants,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
nparativdy  little  grown  is  A.  aurantiaca, 
ich,  witboat  question,  is  among  the  very  finest 
tiy  Sowers  that  now  enrich  our  gardens.  It 
ndoabtedlythe  best 
he  Aistnemerias  for 
enl  cultivation,  but 
.hoold  like  to  direct 
Qtkm  to  another 
species  whose 
tty  U  of  another 
■seter.  This  plant 
.  Pel^rina,  or  the 
of  the  Incas,  as  it 
popuiarlv  called, 

;b  inhabits  Chili 
Peru.  The  flowers 
this  species  are 
2r  than  thoseof  the 
rcuifirated  kinds, 
sy  be  seen  by  the 
npanying  wood- 
whA  represents 
jrhite  form  of  it, 
hey  vary  a  good 
in  colour,  from  a 
flesh  tint  to  a 
white,  the  latter 
j  extremely  beau- 
It  U  one  of  the 
f  CTOwers  and  not 
mificult  to  culti- 
■  according  to  Mr. 
tmill,  who  grows 
ill,  and  from  a 
in  whose  garden 
astoott  our  Ulus- 
m  was  prepared, 
eming  the  culture 
,  Mr.  Kingsmill, 
pt)ws  it  admirably 
ts,  writes—**  The 
re  o!  this  plant  is 
e  simplest  Sandy 
seems  to  suit  it 
.  The  pot  should 
cry  well  drained, 
like  all  Alstrceme- 
any  disturbance 
the  root  growth 
t  be  avoided,  and 
plant  seems  to 
v‘e  best  when  left 
e,  or  repotted  only 
y  third  year  or  so. 
r  the  growth  has 
ed  down  the  plant 
do  best  if  kept 
’  dry  in  a  frame 
which  frost  is  ex- 
d.  Heat  must  be 
led,  as  it  leads 
to  a  premature 
^wth ;  in 
the  lights  are  best 
altogether  after 
th  commences  and 
»  are  over.  This 
'-•meria  has  the 
lional  advantage  of 
J  very  dwarf,  rarely  exceeding  8  inches 
f  inches  in  height.  Fresh  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  with  care  might  flower  the 
ad  year  from  time  of  sowing.”  Other  ex- 
at  Alstroemerias  worthy  of  culture  are  the 
'ties  of  A.  pulchella,  Ligtu,  and  hmmantha, 
jf  which  require  much  the  same  treatment 
•  Pelegrina.  A.  aurantiaca  is  a  strong 
m  good  light  soils,  and  requires  no  at- 
ioB  whatever,  save  that  of  keep . . . 
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as  fine  Forget-me-nots,  Crocuses,  spring  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  annuals  ;  and,  in  addition, 
sheets  of  Arabis,  Alyssum,  Corydalis,  Pbiox, 
Saxifrages  and  Scillas,  Primulas  of  hmds 

and  colours.  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Narcissi, 
Wallflowers,  biennial  St<wke,  Irises,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Paeonies,  perennial  Poppies,  early 
Gladioli,  Pyrethrums,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Pan¬ 
sies,  Rockets,  florists’  Tulips,  Hepati^, 
Anemones  of  many  kinds,  Ranunculi, 

Lilies,  Delphiniums,  perennial  Lupines,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Sweet  Williams,  and  multitudes  of 
less  known  plants,  and  all  over  bv  midsummer 
day.  Nor  after  that  date  has  bedding  out  the 
slightest  advantage,  for  we  can  find  room  for 
all  the  bedders  in  moderation  to  fill  the  places 
left  vacant  by  Tulips  and  autumn-sown  annuals, 
and  have  in  addition  a  whole  host  of  Lilies, 
Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  Gladioli,  Tigridias, 
Potentillas,  Antirrhinums,  and  Pentstemons, 
besides  a  multitude  of  other  showy  hardy 
plants.  No  argument  which  can  possibly  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  any  system  of  garden 
decoration  can  justify  the  exclusion  of  any  of 
these  plants  from  the  most  prominent  positions 
in  a  garden. 

Where  geometric  ganlens  exist  the  proper 
course  is  not  to  fill  them  with  suitable  plants, 
but  to  abolish  them  altogether,  and  substitute 
beds  which  will  not  interfere  with  taateful  and 
picturesque  arrangements.  Along  straight  w’alks 
IS  the  best  possible  place  for  beds  of  florists 
flowers  requiring  high  cultivation,  and  the  many 
colours  of  the  flowers  of  these  with  a  similar 
habit  in  the  plants  make  the  arrangement  of 
them  an  extremely  easy  matter.  In 
gardens  there  is  a  difliculty  in  getting  the  beds 
large  enough  to  allow  of  plants  out  of  bloom 
being  completely  hidden  by  those  in  flower,  but 
every  increase  in  the  size  of  the  beds  decreases 
this  difficulty,  until,  with  beds  14  feet  wide  and 
over,  it  disappears,  and  the  early  flowering 
plants  can  be  allowed  to  die  down  in  peace.  A 
gay  garden  can  be  kept  up  in  all  but  the  most 
untoward  seasons,  from  tne  middle  of  March 
until  the  middle  of  November,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  and  there  will  be  a  sprink 
ling  of  flowers  even  in  winter  in  mild  seasons 
And  all  this  beauty  can  be  ha^l  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  plants  U8e<l  in  bedding,  for  these  can  be 
used  amng  with  hardy  plants  in  summer,  and 
can  remain  in  their  places  much  later  when  the 
season  is  favourable.  To  decorate  a  garden  with 
hardy  plants,  however,  requires  taste,  skill,  and 
knowledge  of  the  culture  and  habits  of  the 
plants.  A  man  w'ho  only  knows  the  culture  of 
plants  under  glass  and  the  production  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  bedding  stuff  is  little  better  than 
a  beginner  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  flowers  ; 
not  that  hardy  flowers  are  in  the  leMt  difficult 
to  cultivate,  but  the  proper  course  with  most  of 
them  is  to  find  out  the  soil  and  situation  they 
require,  and  then  leave  them  alone.  To  get 
that  knowledge  some  experience  is  necessary. 
F^xpericnce  is  also  required  as  to  the  size,  nwt- 
run,  and  habit  of  the  plants  themselves.  T.  here 
are  many  showy  hardy  flowers,  however,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  by  this 
time  understood  by  all  interested  in  gardening. 
Florists’  flowers  that  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
air  ought  to  be  as  familiar  as  Cabbages.  Any 
one  who  can  get  up  a  creditable  bedding  dis 
play  can  e^iually  well  produce  the  very  finest 
fcds  of  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pansies,  Ane 
mones.  Ranunculi,  Irises,  Hollyhocks,  Pinks 
Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  florists’  Tulips, 
Gladioli,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Balsams,  Indian  Pinks,  and 
many  others. 

It  is  not  the  right  way,  to  introduce  hardy 
plants  into  a  garden,  to  attempt  to  use  them  as 
the  bedders  are  used.  That  is  simply  attempt¬ 
ing  to  retain  the  one  feature  of  bedding  which 
is  most  objectionable,  and  the  only  one 
which  is  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  good 
taste.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  man  who, 
having  a  first-rate  lot  of  pot  plants  to  decorate 
an  entrance- hall  with  for  a  grand  reception- 
arranged  them  in  rigid  rows  and  patterns  . 
Equally  foolish  is  it  to  attempt  to  retain 
geometrical  figures  in  the  open  air.  The  first 
essential  step  forward  is  to  abolish  the  beds  and 
substitute  large  informal  ones  suited  to  pictur¬ 
esque  groups  of  hardy  plants.  It  is  begging  the 
whole  question  to  plea(t  the  exutcnce  ofthe  tocJs 
as  an  excuse  fqfi  continuing  tlA  uapQl*ec 
as  well  might  we  plead  the  exiswodeTn  ci  Ii 
as  an  eJicuse  for  the  continuance  of  crime. 


The  only  intelligible  argument  ever  advanced  r^Uy  propagated  by  divUion  at  «.y  «•»» 
n  favour  of  bedding  is  on  the  ground  of  its  neat  the  year.  .  ,  , 

nd  highly -dressed  appearance.  And  as  those  ArraJlfirement  of  bedding  plants. —Id  j 
who  delight  in  it  are  equally  fond  of  clowly-  ^ot  like  “  J.  D.’s”  article  upon  the  anmng^al 
shaven  lawns,  dotted  with  shrubs  of  the  child  s  bedding  plants  to  pass  without  a  chall^, 
toy-garden  type,  basket  beds  and  pincushion  j  not  suppose  any  florist  or  gardener  will  U: 
beds,  with  a  standard  Rose  in  the  centre  of  each,  troubled  by  his  high-flown  remwks  nwnt^-U 

one  is  led  to  the  belief  that  such  people  are  of  I  would,  however,  adNise  “  J.  D.  I'l 

the  same  opinion  about  Nature’s  productions  g^u^y  the  art  of  gardening,  and  by  the  time  U 
that  the  fashionable  lady  of  the  last  century  was  bas  learnt  to  grow  a  Cabbage  to  perfection  hi 
alMut  herself —  may  perhaps  be  able  to  moduy  his  opinion  ss 

She  thought  her  Maker  made  her  much  ami*,  the  mental  capacities  of  the  class  he  prof^j 

And  daily  atrove  to  make  hereelf  anew.  despise.  1  should  like  to  call  J .  5 

A  certain  amount  of  neatness  iaapproprUt*  in  »  attention  also  to  this  fwt,  ^ ^ 

garden,  but  when  the  whole  beauty  of  the  many  or  m<»t  of  the  readers  of  Gar^I-VC  ^ 
plants  grown  U  sacrlBced,  as  it  is  in  t»ddmg,  affirm  to  be  a  fact,  that  the 
neatneM  costs  a  good  many  thousand  times  arrangements  so  obnoxious  to  hun  <»“  be  lOM. 
more  than  it  is  worth.  only  >■>  ‘h® 

Even  with  those  who  are  thoroughly  con-  selves  the  educat^  cla^  whilst  u 
rtneed  of  the  superior  merits  of  harfy  planto,  hardy  herbaceous  borier,  plant^  wito  ^ 
it  is  lamentable  to  perceive  how  persUtent  toe  dUregard  to 

bedding  idea  U.  It  is  not  great  masses  or  beds  ,n  the  plots  of  the  cottier  and__arb^^ 
of  har§y  flowers  that  are  recommended,  but  hard-working,  hard-living  men.  ^n  Ht^ 
the  usual  tronblespme  finikin  l«d.  filled  m  the  to»te  is  ®n  ^ato  grit 


oldTun\rwa;!^^ar'“‘‘^gin?’or’tois.  a  the  contemplation ®of  beantiful  obje^  » 

“  groundwork  ”^of  that,  an§  a  “filling  in  ”  of  more  create  it  than  the  contemplation  d  fiz 
grounaworK  oi  ina^  »  b  into 


“  amiindwork  of  that,  ana  a  ’  nuing  lu  mure  ciwuc  tv  vssosas  - r - - 

southing  else.  That  is  not  the  way  to  plant  Bank  of 

hardy  flowers.  Have  a  great  bed  100  feet  long  pocket.  Happily  for  the  pror  man, 

by  M  feet  wide  instead  of  thirty  trifling  things  forced  from 

of  a  few  yards’  area,  and  plant  in  it  flowering  roundings,  he  is  able  to  «nJoy  “d 
Shrubs,  Bush  Roses,  Hollyhock,  in  twos  and  the  beautiful 
threes,  Chry«mthemums.  Delphiniums,  Dahlias,  an  atmosphere  of  grace 
Lilies  Phloxes,  and  simUar  large  plants,  m  sixes  is  the  same  for  all,  and  nature  is 
Mid  dozens,  and  smaller  plante  in  increasing  everything,  and  plantmg  in 
numbers  according  to  size.  Allow  plants  to  you  thmk  well  (for  everyone  ‘ 
make  clumps,  festoons,  and  sheeU  of  bloom—  own),  you  cannot  destroy 
that  is  the  to  get  a  good  effect  out  of  hardy  vidual  pUnt  or 
flowers.  Let  there  be  no  emphasized  line  at  the  ever,  aside,  it  ^ 
meeting  of  beds  and  turf,  afld  no  artificial  and  a  descnption  of  the 
uimatu?al  arrangements  anywhere,  and  the  garden,  awnming  he  has  one,  it 
gMden  will  become,  in  comparison  with  bedding  some  wrvioe  to  the  readers  of  Gakmsl 

out,  as  the  face  of  an  intelligent  being  to  that  of  R.  P.  D. 

,  I  ^ 


a  grimacing  and  painted  clown. 


Palms  in  flower.— It  may  interest  kw 
your  readers  to  hear  that  I  have  a  Pslc- 
here  in  the  open  air  now  in  full  blossom, 

.  r  11 _ 11 _ _ _  Umvrs.  .VMn#  -a 


here  m  tne  open  air  now  m  luu.  -j 

Old-fetshioned  Tulips.— There  is  a  note  clusters  of  small  yellow  blossonw  have  coim^ 

respecting  these  in  a  late  number  of  Gardening,  all  round  and  a  Uttle  telow  th^wn  of  n 

the  writer  lamenting  that  the  strong-CTowmg,  tree,  and  look  exceedingly  prett^  ! 
enduring  kinds,  whi^  are  often  to  be  tound  in  Japanese  Palm,  which  I  plan^  a^t  i 
such  abundance  in  cottage  gardens,  find  but  years  ago,  and  it  w  now  over  9  feet 
little  favour  with  gardeners  jjenerally.  There  is  the  first  year  that  it  has  blossomed. -if- 
is  a  vigorous,  pure,  yellow  variety  which  flowera  Rekve.s,  Dean  of  Ross, 
almost  later  than  any  other  kind,  and^  which  U  j  i067._Helleborus  nififer  flroin0®e<i. 


to  bear  liad  weather  umnjured.  Heavy  rams  ^im  with  well-sanded 

scircely  ever  hurt  them,  for  the  flowers  are  so  ^  little  loam.  Press  the  surface  W 
very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes  that  a  ^^ter  before  sowing.  Cover  the  seed 
shower  must  come  very  quickly  ind^eed  if  it  plunge  the  pot  in  a  cool,  sbidy^- 

catches  them  before  they  close.  Then  again  ^  putting  a  slate  or 

the  stems,  although  long  and  slender,  are  so  thereon  to  keep  off  hea\'y  ma-  ^ 

strong  and  flexible  that  the  flowers  are  never  b^omes  dry,  »«w 

never  beaten  down  to  the  gi'ound.  They  laugh  if  f;ii0  weather  is  mild,  the  yoongp*^-* 

at  the  whirlwind  and  defy  the  storm,  and  look  appear. -J.  C.  B. 

fMhron“‘*T^iF^8hOT'irbi’^rne  in  i.rind°by  the  necessary  amount  of 

liCTr'toe  EiS‘^“i3££etL-^“^ 

informed,  this  is  the  true  home  of  gesiieriKea-.  'e>oP“«.  ”"doubt«lly  »UK 

The  erect  growth  end  bold  appcaiwnco  of  these  *  ii  •#  *  ti,-  fir.,  vear  the  vin  fi 

TuliMflttTSemwellforassooiitionwithherbage;  flower  we  l.if  i^ot  the  flrst  year  th.  )<« 

and  Isee  no  reason  why  they  should  not  thrive  lowing.-J.  G.  D. 

in  such  company.— C.  BYri.KKT.  11643.— Planting  out  OamelliM 

Golden  Moneywort.— This  is  a  yellow-  Cullas.—C^ellias  will  thrive  ven 
loa^  plant,  obtained  from  the  Common  ®P?» 

Moneywort,  which  grows  wild  in  British  hardy  If  the  natural  toil  iss^J^ 

meadows;  honco  it  may  justly  be  classed  as  a  light  loam  it  will  need  no  “l^t'  • 

weed,  but  it  is  also  an  excellent  plant  for  moist  heavy  nature  “  “hould  have  plenD  of^ 
and  shady  places  in  the  rock  garden,  and  for  some  peat  mixed  with  it,  J  Xii 

carpeting  the  ground  beneath  the  taller  pUnts,  Iwm.  P  anring  may  be  done  »‘ 
SrappLrance  of  which  is  improved  by  an  the  sod  in  firmly  never 

underOTOwth  of  deep  golden  yellow,  a  colour  care  that  the  want  of  watei  '®“«®®J“jP! 
which^hU  plant  retains  throiigWt  the  season,  and  sprinkling  °^®''h®»‘'  ®®®'^  'Xwh  ' 
We  have  uied  it  for  edgings  and  gi-oundwork  in  weather.  C‘““.«®®  “®‘  > 

the  open  flower  garden,  but,  being  a  shade-  mam  constantly  in  *h®  ^ 

loving  Ph^nt,.  it  ^gets^  rusty  m_ bright^  “d  Lll  r^I^tUng  tocm  in  tbe»W|«<.' 
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id:&— Gunnera  acabra.— This  Uke«  a  position 
her  sheltered  from  strong  ainds.  It  should  have  a 
rich  soil,  aa  it  is  a  groM  feeder.  It  is  not  perfectly 

S'  ,  requiring  that  the  crowns  be  covered  in  winter, 
jpia^tees  ita  safe^.  When  growing,  a  good  soak- 
o(  liquid  manure  much  aida  development.— J.  C.  B. 
1900.— Hydrangpeas. — These  are  comparatively 
dy,  ind  will  stand  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place  ; 
iitrd  out,  of  course.  They  can  bo  wintered  in  au 
linary  house,  or  in  a  greenhouse,  and  the  half-ripened 
od  may  be  made  into  cuttings,  which  will  produce  roots 
dy  m  a  hotbed.  The  cuttm^  must  be  taken  off  at  a 
nt,  or  beneath  a  pair  of  leaves.— J.  D.  E. 
liOa-Hardy  Palms.— These  should  be  planted 
.-rr  the  north  and  ea-U  w  inds  do  not  touch  them,  as  the 


TREBS  AND  SHRUBS. 


old  and  well-grown  it  becomes  a  graceful  forest 
tree.  But  the  Qualities  that  will  above  all 
others  recommena  it  to  the  town  planter  are 
its  perfect  health  and  freshness  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  in  towns.  Dust,  foul  air,  or  drought 
seem  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  it.  For 
parks  and  avenues  it  is  indispensable,  as  it 
perfectly  retains  its  foliage  long  after  our  own 
deciduous  trees  have  been  scorched  by  drought 
and  dust.  It  seems  to  do  eijually  well  on  all 
soils,  having  a  constitution  and  a  leathery 
texture  which  seem  perfectly  indifferent  to 
any  vicissitude  of  climate  vvitnessed  in  these 
latitudes.” 

The  small  greenish  white  flowers,  in  spite  of 
the  number  in  which  they  are  produced  in  the 
branched  panicles,  are  inconspicuous  enough ; 
but  when  these  are  followed  by  innumer^le 
fruits — somewhat  like  the  keys  of  an  Ash,  bat 
rather  smaller — tinted  with  bright  red  brown, 
the  general  eflect  is  quite  different  from,  and 
perhaps  superior  to,  that  produced  by  any  other 
hardy  tree.  A  large  specimen  at  Kew  has 
proved,  with  a  background  of  dark  Pines,  to  be 
lor  the  time  the  most  attractive  object  in  the 
arboretum.  For  so-called  sub  tropical  work  the 
Ailanthus,  if  cut  back  annually  and  kept  to 
one  growth,  grows  rapidly,  and  produces  foliage 
of  enormous  proportions.  It  assumes  a  most 
tropical  appearance,  and  looks  much  unlike  a 
plant  which  requires  no  care  or  expensive 
Quarters  during  the  long  winter  months.  The 
Ailanthus,  too,  acquires  additional  interest  aa 


THE  AILANTO,  OR  TREE  OF  HEAVEN. 
Mouk  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  fine 
tree  first  found  ita  way  to  European  gardens, 


and  its  merits  as  a  useful  shade  and  ornamental 
tree  of  the  first  class  are  now  generally 
recognised.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  ita 
exact  date  of  introduction  from  that  country  is 
pretty  certain.  The  following  memorandum 
occurs  in  “Hortua  Collinsonianus  ” :  —  **A 


cynthia),  which  of  late  years  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  South  Europe  and  Algeria.  In  its 
native  country  its  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable 
in  times  of  scarcity,  and  recently  Dr.  Robert, 
the  inspector-general  of  the  health  service  in  the 
French  navy,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  root  bark  affords  a  very  valuable 
sproific  in  cases  of  dysentery.  The  leaves  are 
— in  this  epuntry,  at  any  rate — not  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  which,  in  the 
case  of  so  many  cultivated  trees,  do 


be  Cedrela  sinensis,  Juss.  Ailanthus  is  readily 
raised  from  seeds,  but,  when  these  are  not  to 
be  had,  root  cuttings  furnish  an  easy  method  of 
propagation. 

Statistics. - 
from  Loudon* 


Arboretum.”  It  would  be 
both  useful  and  interesting  were  present  mea¬ 
surements  of  these  trees  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
editor  of  this  journal.  The  largest  tree  is  at 
Syon ;  it  is  70  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  feet  10  inches,  and  of  the  head  40  feet ; 
the  trunk  forms  an  erect  column  of  .30  feet 
before  it  branches,  and  the  head  is  hemispheri- 


The  Ailanthus  in  a  young  state,  with  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage. 


t  wintry  blast  toms  the  foliage  brown.  It  is  also  a 
to  well  muloh  the  soil  over  the  roots,  so  that 
froetdoes  not  penetrate  very  deeply.  In  the  south 
J  nnth-w«tem  counties  Chanuerops  excelsa  succeeds  in 
bnt  it  cannot  be  depended  on  in  the  east  and 
'“•W.  C.  B. 

’04  -Pansies  with  small  flowers.— September 
*>^i^latato  BOW  them,  and  it  is  probable ^t the 
^  did  not  ^  strong  enough  to  bloom  as  they  should 
_  Attend  to  them  in  the  way  of  watering  through  the 
end  do  not  move  them,  and  they  will  doubt- 
■  w  better  next  spring.  If  they  still  oome  small  you 
^conclude  that  you  have  a  smali-flowerod  strain.— 

^.teleia  unlflora.~This  is  one  of  the  prettieat  and 
Jw  wduring  of  hardy  flowers,  growing  vigorously  in, 
^sny  eolL  The  flowers  are  star-sha^.  white,  faintljj 
^  with  purple,  and  have  a  very  pure  and  deli  o.te" 
A  dozen  bulbs  or  so  should  be  planted 
^  ber.  M,  |i)(c  bulbous  plante  generally,  it  Is  onI.v  effec- 


stately  tree,  raised  from  seed  from  Nankin,  in 
China,  in  1751,  sent  over  by  Father  d’Incarville, 
my  correspondent  in  China,  to  whom  I  sent  many 
seeds  in  return  ;  he  sent  it  to  me  and  the  Royal 
Society.”  Few  trees  are  less  particular  as  to 
soil  or  position ;  in  slightly  sheltered  spots  in 
moist,  fairly  good  ground  it,  however,  grows 
most  rapidly,  and  soon  attains  a  large  sue.  In 
Fruice  it  is  said  to  thrive  on  chalky  soils,  and 
to  mt  a  large  size,  where  scarcely  any  other  tree 
will  grow.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  *‘rarks,  Pro- 
men^es,  and  Gardens  of  Paris,”  pays  it  the 
46^0 wing  tri^te  :  **  Ailanthus  gfandolosa — 

som^wiei  ^^|Bd>the  Tree  of  Heaven,  and  by 
Y^uc'ii^LplAs  du  Japon — is  a  town  tree  of 
great  excelWce.  When  in  a  young  state  it  is 
graceful  from  its  long  pinnate  leaves  ;  when 


gamdejVijvg  illustrated 
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head  90  feet.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel, 
three  years  planted  and  6  feet  high  ;  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  ut  Kinfauns  Castle,  eight  years  planted 
and  16  feet  high  ;  in  Sutherland  shire,  at  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  43  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  foot  6  inches,  and  of  the  head  33  feet. 
At  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden, 
twenty  years  planted  and  18  feet  high  ;  at 
Tcrenure,  twenty  years  planted  and  14  feet 
high.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  68  feet  high,  with  the  head  44  ffeet  in 
diameter  ;  at  St.  Leu,  where  it  was  planted  on 
a  large  scale  by  Mr.  Blaikie  in  1794,  it  is  80  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  from  3  feet  to  3J  feet  in 
diameter;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon, 
6fty  years  planted  and  60  feet  high.  At 
Geneva,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
there  is  a  tree  from  45  feet  to  50  feet  high,  the 
trunk  of  which  in  1883  measured  7  feet  3  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  a  tree  twenty  years 
planted  is  ^  feet  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
in  the  University  ^tanic  Garden,  forty  years 
planted,  35  feet  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans 
^uci,  thirty  years  planted  and  20  feet  high.  In 
Bavaria,  at  Municn,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
twenty  years  planted  and  20  feet  high.  In 
Hanover,  at  Gottingen,  in  the  University 
Botanic  Garden,  ten  years  planted  and  30  feet 
high.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshohe,  60  feet 
high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  twenty -nine  years 
planted  and  60  feet  high.  G.  N. 


TREES  FOR  LAWNS. 

Trees  for  a  lawn  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — viz.,  those  whose  principal  merit  lies 
in  the  flowers,  and  those  in  which  the  blossoms 
play  but  a  minor  part,  among  which  are  included 
those  with  handsome  foliage  and  elegant  habit. 
Among 

Flowering  Trees 


The  earliest  to  open  are  the  several  varieties  of 
Almond  (Amygdalus  communis),  which  are 
generally  graft^  standard  high,  and  soon  form 
medium-sized  heads,  and  are  Leautiful  when  in 
flower  either  dotted  singly  on  lawns  or  occupying 
a  prominent  place  in  shrubbery  borders.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  Almond  ;  but  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  deep  rose-coloured  form. 
Double-blossomed  Peaches  succeed  the  Almond, 
and  afford  a  considerable  range  of  colour,  the 
blossoms  being  white,  rose,  red,  and  parti¬ 
coloured.  They  are  also  generally  seen  in  the 
shape  of  standards.  Amelanchier  vulgaris  is  a 
low-growing,  somewhat  spreading  tree,  at  most 
onljr  about  15  feet  or  20  feet  high,  bearing  pure 
white  flowers,  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to 
cover  the  plant.  This  is  the  eaniest  flowering 
of  the  Amelanchiers,  the  American  kinds  being 
rather  later  in  opening  and  larger  growing, 
though  equally  desirable.  Many  of  the 

Pynises  form  handsome  lawn  trees  ;  the 
Mountain  Ash  (P.  Aucuparia)  is  pretty  when  in 
bloom,  but  much  more  so  when  laden  with  ripe 
coral-coloured  fruit.  The  white  Beam  Tree 
(P.  Aria)  is  more  erect  and  formal  in  habit  than 
the  Mountain  Ash  ;  its  blossoms  are,  however, 
much  in  the  same  way,  though  the  leaves  are 
quite  different.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate, 
and  silvery  underneath,  and  when  stirred  by 
wind  are  strikingly  interesting.  The  Chinese 
P.  spectabilis  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  the 
Apple  and  Pear,  and  perhaps  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  when  in  bloom  it  surpasses  lx)th 
as  regards  beauty.  It  is  a  free,  rather  erect- 
growing  kind,  with  large  pink  flowers,  deep  red 
in  the  bud  state.  The  Garland  Pyrus  (P.  coro- 
naria)  is  an  American  form  of  the  Crab,  and 
valuable  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
its  large  pinkish  blossoms,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  late  in  expanding.  To  these 
might  be  added  many  others ;  indeed,  all  the 
cultivated  Apples  and  Pears  form  handsome 
isolated  specimens  when  in  flower,  but  the 
temptation  afforded  bv  their  fruit  when  ripe 
often  prevents  their  being  planted  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  Amongst  the  different  varieties 
of  the 

Cherry  (Cerastes)  are  the  single  and  double, 
white  and  rose-coloured.  The  Bird  Cherry 
(Cerasus  Padus)  now  and  then  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  large  bush,  and  at  other  times  that  of  a 
small  tree.  It  is  remarkaW^l^dsoi^ln 
spring,  when  l^^ptwM'hi  race||^MQ;4re 
flowers,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  autumn,  wh^the 
fruit  is  rii^e,  though  biril-^  then  quickly  destroy 


its  beauty.  Of  Prunus  divaricata  there  is  a  tree  Ash  (Fraxinus  Omus)  reaches  a  height  of: 
or  large  shrub  some  15  feet  or  more  in  heighten  30  feet  to  40  feet,  but  even  when 
one  of  the  lawns  at  Kew  which,  every  spring,  is  these  heights  and  in  a  thri\’ing  condition  it 
very  attractive.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  handsome  tree,  and  one  that  does  well  in  i 
Sloe  both  in  growth  and  blossom.  The  lower  soils.  The  flowers  resemble  greenuh  i 
branches  of  this  particular  plant  rest  on  the  plumes,  and  are  produced  in  great  prohwJ 

Cind,  and  when  in  flower  it  is  clothed  from  The  red-flowered  Chesnut  (iEsralus  nbiesM 
to  summit  wdth  pure  white  blossoms.  As  makes  a  handsome  isolated  specimen.  1^ 
seen  at  Kew  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  lawn  the  colour  of  the  flowers  the  tree  is  lets  in 
trees  which  anyone  could  possess.  Some  of  the  and  the  foliage  darker  than  that  of  the 
Thorns  also  are  well  worth  attention,  the  different  Horse  Chesnut,  but  among  large  trees  thh  Un 
varieties  of  the  common  Thom  (Crataegus  Oxya-  is  imsurpassed  when  in  bloom.  Pauloanii  b 
cantha),  being  grand  objects  when  in  flower.  We  perialis,  though  its  leaves  are  large  and  kt  ^ 
have  single  and  double  white,  single  and  double  its  panicles  of  Foxglove-like  flowers  pretiv,  t{ 
pink,  and  bright  crimson,  the  best  of  the  latter  one  great  drawback,  and  that  is  during 
Deing  Paul’s  (frimson  Thom,  which  is  very  bright  spring  frosts  the  blooms  perish  while  still  ir  i] 
and  effective.  Cratmgus  coccinea  (the  Scanet  bud  state ;  when  in  full  flower,  howere:,  h 
Thom),  is  a  vigorous growing  tree,  which  flowers  very  handsome.  Catalpa  sjmngsfolii 
later  than  the  common  kind,  and  is  handsome  in  marked  resemblance  to  the  Paulownu  vtui 
autumn  when  in  fruit.  The  Cockspur  (C.  Cms-  in  bloom,  each  being  of  open  tree  like 
galli),  or  at  least  one  of  its  vigorous  varieties,  with  stout  but  comparatively  few  branebes. 
such  as  arbutifolia,  is  also  well  adapted  for  a  flowers  of  the  Catalpa,  however,  more 
lawn.  It  has  a  bluntly  pyramidal  habit,  leaves  those  of  the  Horse  (Jhesnut  than  thePiiii»:t 
deep  green,  ovate,  and  very  shiny.  Besides  the  although  on  large  branching  panicles  lie  tb 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  this  Thom  is  valuable  from  of  the  latter.  The  Catalpa  flowers  kku  Ji; 
the  fact  of  its  flowering  very  late  in  the  season,  and  both  it  and  the  Paulownia  •  lib  i  ^ 
Nearly  allied  to  the  Thoms  is  Mespilus  Smithi  deep  soil.  The  Snowdrop  Tree  \Hil2 
or  grandiflora,  a  tree  about  20  feet  high,  with  tetraptera)  is  a  slender-growing  tne,  r 
loose,  irregular  branches,  somewhat  like  the  horizontal  branches,  from  the  bmichk^ 
common  Thom,  but  remarkable  from  the  size  of  which  depend  clusters  of  white 
the  pure  w'hite  blossoms  with  which  it  is  thickly  like  flowers.  The  lightness  of  ila  epfet-u 
studded  at  the  end  of  May.  The  flowers,  which  and  the  profusion  with  which,  in  the  ws 
are  solitary,  are  as  much  as  1  inch  or  1^  inches  of  May,  the  blossoms  are  borne,  stamp  hi; 
in  diameter.  distinct  and  ornamental  tree.  The  SUgVi- 

form  another  beautiful  class  of  lawm  Sumach  (Rhus  typhiua)  often  skciw  , 
trees,  the  Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua)  opening  character  of  a  small  tree  crowded  ^thtort; 
its  blossoms  early  in  spring  before  the  foliage  irregular  branches.  Its  large  pinnate  1« 
expands,  and  when  studded  with  its  large  white  render  it  distinct  in  character,  morepart.b 
flow'ers  it  is  a  magnificent  sight,  and  though  at  about  the  end  of  July,  when  each  shoo: it 
times  liable  to  be  cut  by  late  frosts,  os  a  mle,  minated  by  a  dense  clustered  spike  of  cai 
around  London  it  opens  its  flowers  satisfactorily,  purple  flowers.  Kcelreuteria  panicuUta  is 
This  Maraolia  forms  a  bluntly  conical-shaped  tree,  in  general  character  somewhat  like  ahi 
tree,  20  feet  to  30  feet  high,  of  very  regular  out-  but  of  more  slender  growth.  It  i«  e«p«a 
line  when  grown  clear  of  other  subjects.  The  valuable  from  the  fact  of  its  flowering  ten 
next  in  order  of  flow’ering  is  M.  Soulangeana,  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  the  bulk  of  in 
rather  looser  in  habit  and  less  in  stature  than  ing  trees  is  out  of  bloom, 
the  preceding,  from  w^hich  it  is  said  by  some  ^  r  -1%.  . 

to  be  a  seedling.  Instead  of  the  pure  w'hite  Fine  Leaved  Trees.  ^ 

blossoms  of  the  Yulan,  those  of  this  variety  are  The  Maples  (Acer). — We  have  in  this 
more  or  less  tinged  with  purple,  and  expand  a  great  variety  of  trees  with  fcfii 
about  a  fortnight  later.  .Mother  of  the  Amongst  them  may  be  noted  the 


early  flowering  section  is  M.  purpurea  or  obo-  Maple  (A.  striatum  or  pennsylvanicnn:' » i 
vata,  but  it  does  not  attain  the  dimensions  of  20  ^et  or  so  in  height,  with  three-loW  la 

n.  f.rAA  fipidnm  AXOAAdinor  fl  fpnt  in  I  anri  lv>fi.nfifn11  v  nf.nnAfi  bark.  Die  Silw-^’ 


even  a  small  tree,  seldom  exceeding  6  feet  in  and  beautifully  striped  bark.  The  Silw^’ 
heicfht.  The  Cucumber  Tree  (M.  acuminata!  is  Manle  (Acer  dasveamum!.  a  large 


when  old.  The  leaves  of  this  kind  measure  from  lobed  foliage,  silvery  white  oeneathsa^ 
6  inches  to  10  inches  long ;  they  are  bright  green  ornamental.  Of  this  there  are 
and  produced  in  abundance,  but  the  greenish  of  American  origin,  among  therah®?^ 
yellow  blossoms  are  not  very  ornamental.  It  may,  phyllum,  laciniatum,  and  lacinata: 
indeed,  almost  be  said  to  depend  wholly  upon  which  I  have  only  seen  in  a  small  ^ 
its  foliage  for  effect.  Even  in  that  case  it  is  a  as  such  they  are  beautiful  The  re<l  J 

handsome  lawn  tree.  M.  auriculata  and  rubrum)  is  very  handsome  in  early 

macrophylla  seldom  do  well,  but  where  they  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  as  the 
succeed  their  very  large  leaves  and  handsome  small  crimson  flowers  are  produced  in  r 
flowers  render  them  noble  trees.  Contrary  to  fusion  as  to  impart  quite  a  feature 
the  two  last-named  species,  another  very  large-  The  young  leaves  are  also  bright  in  colony 
leaved  kind  (M.  umbrella  or  tripetala)  success  the  decaying  foliage  in  autumn  become  ^ 
almost  anywhere,  provided  the  soil  be  not  too  with  red.  This  tree  is  too  large  for 
hot  and  diy.  It  is  of  free  growth,  openly  and  is  better  adapted  for  the  park 
pyramidal  in  habit,  and  about  June,  when  in  grounds.  Acer  platanoides  Schiiedlen 
flower,  is  a  grand  sight.  The  leaves  are  from  variety  of  the  Norway  Maple,  I 

1  foot  to  1^  feet  long,  disposed  in  a  ray-like  vigorous  growing  tree,  but  uutead 
manner  around  the  branches,  while  the  prin-  normal,  green  foliage,  the  ®  ^ 
cipal  shoots  are  terminated  by  white  open  are  crimson  when  expanding, 
flowers  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  For  a  greener  as  the  season  advances. 
damp  spot  M.  glauca  is  w'ell  suited,  as  it  thrives  Maples  are  beautiful,  but,  as  at  presffl* 
best  under  such  conditions.  It  reaches  a  height  gardens,  merely  shrubs.  I  have, 
of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  and  is  often  shrub-like  in  plant  of  A.  polymorphum  RtroimrpJ^^’ 
habit,  but  at  times  assumes  the  shape  of  a  small  growing  away  ftwly,  and  the  aoniff*®^ 
tree  with  irregular  spreading  branches,  and  who  see  it. 

during  summer  produces  for  a  long  time  its  common  Birch  (Belula  ola) 

white  fragrant  bmssoms,  each  about  3  inches  in  distinct  from  other  trees,  and 
diameter.  The  evergreen  M.  nandiflora  is  some  isolated  specimen  ^h®n  sonif « 
better  suited  for  lawns  in  the  south  and  west  of  40  feet  high.  Among  varieties  of  1  , 

England  than  in  colder  districts,  where  it  is  apt  cut-leaved,  the  purple-leaved,  and  a  r 
to  ^  injured.  An  old  tree  of  it  on  one  of  the  weening  kinds,  known  as  . 

lawms  at  Kew  has  stood  many  years,  and  occa-  pendula  Youngi,  both  of 
sionally  flow'ers  freely.  The  golden  blossoms  of  distinct  from  each  other.  Of 

The  Laburnum  have  no  rival  as  regards  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  there  ^ 
colour,  besides  which  Laburnums  will  thrive  in  leaved,  weeping,  and 
almost  any  situation,  and  in  an  open  spot  form  the  last  of  which  varies  jjuJjcl' 

handsome  trees.  Another  of  the  Leguminos^e,  when  a  good  form  is  obtained  wu 


and  one  seldom  seen  on  lawns,  is  Sophora  planted,  it  is  a  yeiy  effi^iTe  f*®*’ 
japonica.  I  have  seen  thriving  specimens  of  this  ;  adiantifolia  is  distinct  in 


japonica.  1  have  seen  tnnving  specimens  of  this  aaiantnolia  is  aistmci  m  ^ 

about  20  feet  high,  elothed  to  tns  ground  with  ;g«a^l:^appeorance  from  most  tree* 


Inranches,  which  about  Augusc  liecoine  cov  ereti  planted,  aiid  does  not  soon  ’  ^ 

with  creamy  w’hite  blossom^  of  the  Elms  are  '  .  i 
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peci&Uy  some  of  the  weeping  kinds,  and 
mas  viminalis  variegata  I  think  the  most 
rfectly  variegated  tree  that  has  vet  come 
der  my  observation,  except  it  be  tne  varic- 
tcd  Negundo. 

Ailaiilhus  glandulosa  isa  fine  vigorous  pinnate- 
vcd  tree  quickly  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet, 
J  not  particular  as  to  soil.  It  is  remarkably 
adaome  when  studded  with  capsules,  which 
general  appearance  resemble  the  keys  of 
j  Ash,  but  are  larger  in  size.  Their 
oar  is  a  bright  brownish  crimson,  which, 
tecUUy  when  the  sun  shines,  renders  them 
7  attractive,  but  unfortunately  the  tree  is 
t  often  seen  in  a  fruiting  condition. 

TKt  Hop  Hornbeam  (Oslrya  vulgaris)  in 
ptanoce  resembles  the  common  Hornbeam, 


may  have  included  a  few  that  would  be  by  some 
considered  shrubs,  and  have  kept  for  a  future 
time  a  few  shrubs  that  might  perhaps  be  re 
garded  by  some  as  trees.  A. 

1 1 656.  — Pruningr  Berberis.  —The  best  time 
to  prune  a  hedge  of  Berberis  Darwinii  would 
be  immediately  after  it  has  done  flowering.  It 
would  make  good  strong  growths  the  same 
season,  which  w’ould  flower  freely  the  following 
spring.  This  shrub  produces  its  flowers  on  the 
young  wood  of  the  previous  year  ;  if  that  young 
wood  is  cut  off  in  the  autumn  the  incipient 
flower-buds  go  with  it.  A  hedge  full  of  young 
shoots  now  must  not  be  pruned  until  the  flowers 
drop  next  spring  ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  pruned 
thereafter  the  better. — J.  D.  E. 


Pull  grown  tree  of  Ailanthus  glandulofu.  Height  TO  feet.  (Sec  pji.  190  and  194.) 


^  that  it  is  more  symmetrical  in  growth, 
amen  as  regards  the  female  catkins.  It 
‘  “prying,  bluntly  conical  head,  which 
,  ^  thickly  studded  with  pendulous 

^  male  catkins,  but  towards  the  end  of 
ummer  the  fruits  become  very  prominent. 
®  much  the  catkins  of  the 
are  produced  in  great  profusion 
character  to  the  tree.  Near 
id  U  a  large  plant  of  this 

conspicuous  about  the 
01  August  and  September.  In  damp 
flcj*no  Willows  make  handsome 

common  Weeping  Willow 
golden-barked  S. 
-  .  ^e  cut-leaved  Alder  also  does  well 
*imilar  conditions.  Between  ,tre€;8  and 
H  f- scarcely  possible  to  draw  a  hard 
hne,  so  that  under  the  head  of  trees  I 


11668.— Trees  for  ShSMlingr.— The  common  Lime 
groM's  as  quickly  as  anything,  and  affondH,  from  its 
spreading  habit,  good  shade.  The  fastest  growing  climber 
is  the  Virginian  Creeper,  which  will  cover  the  space 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons— that  is,  if 

ylanted  in  good  soil  and  well  watered  in  hot  weather.— 
.  C.  B. 


Petunias. — Last  year  I  had  a  fine  show  of 
double  Petunias  ;  but  after  blooming  they  ran 
up  very  leggy.  I  took  off  a  number  of  cuttings 
and  repotted  the  old  roots,  binding  round  the 
inside  of  the  pot  the  long  stems,  and  pegging 
them  to  the  soil.  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  result,  not  having  heard  of  such  a  thing 
being  done  ;  but  the  outcome  of  my  experiment 
is">enr  gratifying  as  the  roots  have  sprung 
fr^mady  ^fc^flbint,  and  a  ^eat  show  is  m3' 
rbw&ra;  sonq^i^e  blooms  being  over  .3  inches 
across,  and  the  colours  superb. — E.  L.  P. 


ROSES. 

11622. — Tea  Roses. — The  best  place  for 
them  now  is  in  the  open  air,  choosing  a  sunny, 
sheltered  place.  What  you  have  to  do  at  present 
is  to  encourage  them  to  make  new  wood  by 
watering  and  syrin^g  freely  in  hot  weather, 
as  well  as  by  giving  them  abundance  of  good  food, 
w’hich  may  be  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  or 
top-dressings  of  some  concentrated  manure. 
Clay’s  Fertilizer  has  been  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  manures  for  Roses. — Byi'leet. 

11^.— Liqiild  manure  for  Boses.- Once  a  week 
is  quite  sutnefent  to  water  Roses  with  liquid  manure.  As 
good  a  prcparatioii  as  any  is  a  weak  solution  of  genuine 
piano  ;  a  4  lb.  of  it  will  make  three  gallons  of  manure.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  have  it  stronger. — Charlib  W. 

11619.— Boses  in  vases.— They  will  grow  ven’  well 
m  vases  if  well  watered  in  summer  and  well  fed  with 
liquid  manure.  In  the  winter  the  vnses  should  be 
enveloped  in  some  kind  of  protecting  material,  or  when 
windy  frosts  prov'ail  the  roots  will  be  liable  to  become  too 
dry.- J.  C.  B. 

1165S.— Planting  Boses.— This  is  not  the  proper 
time  of  3‘ear  to  plant  Roses,  and  we  would  rather  a*aft  until 
mid  October,  for  then  oil  the  old  soil  can  be  shaken  out. 
and  the  roots  properly  disposed  in  the  border.  If  planted 
now  the  base  of  roots  would  have  to  remain  intact,  and  in 
that  case  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  well.— J.  C.  B. 

- —  Roses  may  be  planted  out  from  pots  at  any  time. 
If  it  is  done  now  they  will  grow  away  vigorouslj’  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted.  Good,  moderately  clayey  loam,  well 
enriched  with  cither  cow  or  horse  manure,  answers  well. 
They  also  luxuriate  in  pig  manure. — J.  D.  E. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORBL 
Glasshouses. 

Calceolaria.^  and  Cineraria.*?.  —  Another 
sowing  of  herbaceous  Calceolanos  should  be 
made,  and  those  earliest  sown  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
injured  by  slu^  and  other  insects.  A  late  sow¬ 
ing  of  Cinerarias  may  now  be  made  in  a  close 
frame,  growdng  them  on  freely.  Earlier  sow¬ 
ings  of  these  will  require  shifting  on,  as  they 
get  TOt-bound,  keeping  them  on  a  cool  bottom 
m  shady  frames.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  them  to 
detect  aphides,  and  fumigate  at  once  if  any  of 
these  arc  seen  on  the  plants.  All  plants 
intended  for  blooming  early  in  autumn  ^ould 
now  or  v'ery  shortly  be  in  their  blooming  pots. 
Give  them  liberal  treatment  and  as  much  light 
as  TK>8sible,  in  order  to  keep  their  growths  firm 
ana  short-jointed.  Keep  them  growing  for 
another  week  or  two,  when  a  freer  ventilation 
will  help  to  give  them  more  substance,  to 
enable  them  to  stand  a  slight  rest  during  the 
month  of  August,  which  will  add  greatly  to 
their  flowering  capabilities  during  the  autumn 
months. 

WiNTOR  FLOWERING  PLANTS.— The  stOck  of 
plants  intended  for  early  and  mid -winter  work 
should  still  be  kept  potted  on  as  they  require  it, 
using  a  rough  rich  compost  to  induce  free  growth, 
which,  if  properly  ripened  during  September, 
will  yield  abundance  of.  choice  flowers  through 
the  winter.  Crotons,  Dracienas,  and  fine 
foliaged  plants  generally,  will  now  be  in  good 
colour,  and  will  require  extra  precaution  to 
keep  red  spider  from  spoiling  their  leaves.  A 
large  batch  of  the  Club  Moss  (Selaginella  Kraus- 
siana)  should  now  be  pricked  into  small  pots,  to 
be  ready  for  use  during  winter.  Amaryllises  may 
now  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close. 
Keep  them  dry  at  the  root,  and  expose  them  to 
every  gleam  of  sunshine,  with  an  occasional 
dewing  over  -with  the  syringe  to  prevent  the 
bulbs  from  shrinking.  This  treatment  for  the 
next  two  months  will  generally  induce  each  bulb 
to  form  two  or  three  flower-spikes. 

Ro.ses. — Tea  and  other  Roses  in  pots  intended 
to  produce  flowers  during  autumn  should  now 
be  liberally  treated  with  manure  W'ater  and 
stimulants,  to  get  them  into  fine,  vigorous 
growth.  Keep  all  flowers  pinched  off  them  for 
another  month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  plants 
should  be  engaged  in  forming  growths  intended 
to  produce  flowers.  Annuals  sown  in  pots  must 
be  carefully  w’atched  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  overcrowded  and  drawn.  Place  them 
outside  on  a  cool  bottom,  and  keep  them  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture  at  the  roots,  as  anything 
approaching  drought  is  very  detrimental  to 

Ff.rn.s. — Keep  a  moist  atmosphere,  water 
growing  plants  abundantly,  dew  them  gently 
overhead  witte  I  tepid  water,  but  refrain  from 

Chie- 

Ikii^fiesf'  ^laideh-naih'  abd'  ^t^r  such  Ferns, 

their  pots 
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with  roots  and  that  are  not  already  in  large 
pots.  Seedling  Ferns  must  be  pricked  out  after 
they  have  germinated  and  can  be  transferred 
without  difficulty  from  the  seed-pans.  Spores, 
t.r.,  seeds,  should  always  be  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  young  plants  growing  on  the 
fronds  of  Ferns  should  be  separated  and  treated 
as  ordinary  plants,  or  the  fronds  containing 
them  may  be  taken  off  and  layered.  Keep  a 
sharp  watch  over  insects  of  all  kinds,  and 
remove  decaying  fronds. 


Flower  Gharden. 

Herbaceous  border.s.— These  Mill  noM'  be 
gay  with  Lilies,  especially  L.  album,  L.  tigri- 
iium,  L.  davuricum,  L.  umbellatum,  and  the 
early-flowering  Gladiolus  Colvillei ;  also  nume 
rous  varieties  of  Irises  M*ith  colours  equal  to  those 
of  the  rarest  Orchids  ;  Aquilegias,  especially  A. 
coerulea  and  A.  chrysantha  ;  double  Pyrethrums, 
with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  a  China  Aster  ; 
Spiraea  Aruncus  and  the  dwarfer  S.  Filipendula 
and  S.  palmata.  Amongst  hardy  plants  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  may  l)e 
named  Ferula  glauca,  a  noble  plant  for  b^k- 

runds,  and  variegated  dwarf  Funkias,  such  _ 
lutea  variegata  and  F.  ovata  alba  marginata, 
both  of  which  make  good  permanent  edging 
plants ;  in  fact,  there  is  ample  material 
amongst  hardy  flowers  to  have  the  gayest  of 
gardens,  provided  these  old-fashioned  flowers 
were  but  as  well-known  and  easily  procured  as 
the  never-ending  tender  plants  that  have  of  late 
years  excluded  them. 

General  Work. — The  ordina^  routine  work 
of  mowing,  sweeping,  and  rolling  Grass  and 
walks  will  need  constant  attention,  as  the  floM’er 
garden  or  shady  pleasure  grounds  will  now  lie 
much  frequented,  and  every  endeavour  should 
be  used  to  keep  them  in  perfect  order.  Continue 
to  surface-stir  all  flower  beds,  and  regulate  the 
groMrths  frequently;  propagate  spring- floM-ering 
plants,  and  sow  seeds  of  various  sorts  of  Forget- 
me-nots  ;  prick  outseedling  Pansies,  Violas,  & 
and  collect  seed  of  any  specially  good  varieties 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase.  Keep 
vases  and  rustic  baskets  copiously  supplied  Mdth 
water,  for,  being  usually  planted  thickly,  they 
quickly  absorb  a  Large  quantity,  and  light 
shoM’crs  that  only  wet  the  surface  are  \er\ 
deceptive ;  also  look  M'ell  to  any  tender  speci¬ 
mens  plunged  in  pots,  as  evaporation  on  bright 
days  is  now  excessive. 

Biennials  and  perennials.— Sufficient  space 
in  the  reserve  ground  should  be  now  pre^red 
for  the  reception  of  the  different  kinds  of 
biennials  and  perennials  soM'n  some  time  ago. 
These,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
ought  always  to  be  pricked  out  from  4  inches  to 
0  inches  apart  in  nursery  beils,  where  they  can 
remain  through  the  winter  until  spring,  at 
M'hich  time  they  should  be  finally  planted  M'here 
they  are  to  remain.  It  is  a  very  common  occur¬ 
rence  to  see  the  plants  left  standing  in  the  seed¬ 
bed  until  they  are  so  weakened  by  overcrowding 
as  to  be  sf  little  value.  If  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted  be  of  a  heavy  adhesive 
nature,  it  must  be  made  lighter  by  the  addition 
of  sand  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  so 
that  the  plants  M’hen  removed  in  spring  will 
have  an  abundance  of  roots,  a  condition  not 
possible  where  the  ground  is  close  and  imper- 
\’ious,  but  it  should  not  be  mode  rich  by  the 
application  of  manure,  as  the  object  is  not  to 
induce  rank  succulent  growth,  but  rather  that 
of  a  compact  character,  such  as  M  ill  enable  the 
plants  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  winter, 
and  to  suffer  little  or  nothing  whatever  from 
the  effects  of  their  subsequent  removal. 

Trees  AND  .shrurs.  —  Privet,  Hawthorn, 
Holly,  YeM’,  and  other  hedges  may  now  be 
pruned  with  the  knife,  but  where  they  are  not 
in  conspicuous  positions  that  operation  may  bo 
done  with  the  shears.  Evergreen  shrubs, 
^d  even  choice  Conifers,  are  now  being  pruned 
into  shape  with  the  knife.  From  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Magnolias,  Azaleas,  and  other  similar 
things,  the  beauty  of  which  is  over,  the  old 
flowers  are  being  removed,  and,  M’here  time  can 
be  spared,  the  seed-pods  are  also  picked  off. 


Fruit. 

Vines. — Where  Grapes  are  stoning  and  show 
the  slightest  indication  to  scald,  keep  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  vinery  in  which  they  are  as  cool  at 
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consists  in  the  most  prominent  berries  becoming 
soft  and  brown  on  one  side,  as  if  it  had  been 
burnt  with  a  hot  iron;  sometimes  a  single  berrv 
here  and  there  throughout  the  bunch  is  affected, 
and  in  more  severe  cases  the  whole  side  of  the 
bunch  is  destroyed.  Many  a  bunch  which 
promised  mcII  to  begin  with  has  through  this 
ueen  reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  a  short  time. 
A  burning  sunshine  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
disease,  for  in  dull,  sunless  M'eather  nothing  of 
the  kind  takes  place.  When  sufficient  air 
cannot  be  admitted,  a  temporary  shading  is 
often  placed  over  the  glass  outside  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  inside.  Midsummer 
Grapes  are  colouring  feist  noM',  and  1  inch  or 
2  inches  more  opening  may  be  left  on  the  venti¬ 
lators  all  night  M’ith  advantage  ;  on  mild,  M’et, 
dull  days  the  front  ventilators  .should  not  be 
kept  entirely  shut.  Be  careful  to  keep  the 
Vines  from  M'hich  all  the  fruit  has  been  cut 
perfectly  clean  from  every  form  of  insect. 

Hardy  fruit. — Train  in  the  new  growths  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  keep  laterals  on  the 
same  growths  closely  stepped  back,  and  only 
retain  such  a  number  of  shoots  as  can  be 
afforded  space  for  every  leaf  to  have  full  day¬ 
light.  Pick  off  all  blistered  foliage,  apply 
sulphur  for  mildew,  and  syringe  freely  to  keep 
doM’n  red  spider.  Green  and  black  fly  ought 
not  now  to  be  troublesome,  but  if  they  are 
syringe  with  Tobacco  water.  Keep  Apricots 
that  are  fruiting  well  mulched  with  litter.  The 
surface  roots  are  of  more  importance  than  those 
that  are  deeper  and  more  woody,  and  in  dry 
weather  they  quickly  suffer,  unless  such 
mulchings  are  given,  together  M’ith  plenty  of 
water,  particularly  on  soils  ef  a  porous  nature. 
Keep  tbe  shoots  Mell  spurred  in,  and  train 
in  any  strong  shoots  that  may  be  starting 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  that  they  may 
eventually  take  the  place  of  branches  that  are 
covered  with  ugly  spurs,  or  that  look  weak  or 
are  affected  with  canker.  Keep  the  stocks  free 
from  suckers  and  hand-pick  for  maggots,  the 
presence  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  close 
curling  together  of  the  leaves.  (Uve  a  final 
stopping  to  Pears  and  Plums  on  w’alls,  and 
afterwards  wash  them  by  means  of  the  hose  or 
garden  engine,  in  order  to  rid  them  of  dirt  and 
insects — an  operation  M’hich  M’ill  also  water 
close  to  the  M’all,  M’here,  by  reason  of  the  coping, 
the  rain  does  not  reach  ;  also  stop  for  the  last 
time  espalier  and  pyramidal- trained  trees.  Keep 
Currants,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  and  StraM’- 
berries  closely  netted  ;  gather  only  Mhen 
thoroughly  dry.  Any  of  these  that  are  intended 
to  keep  a  lon^  time  should  have  as  much  of  the 
spray  as  possible  removed,  to  let  in  li^ht  and 
air,  to  ensure  (piick  drying  of  the  fruit  after 
rain. 

Melon.s. — Melons  in  frames  will  now  be  grow¬ 
ing  fast,  and  must  receive  every  attention  in  thin¬ 
ning  out  superfluous  shoots,  stopping  those  re¬ 
tained  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sides  of  the 
frame  ;  this  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  bear¬ 
ing  wood.  Keep  up  the  necessary  M’armth  in 
the  beds  by  slight  linings  ;  these  M’ill  not  re¬ 
quire  noM'  to  l>e  so  heavy  as  earlier  in  the  season 
when  the  weather  is  cooler,  but  M'ith  late 
Melons  in  frames  the  beds  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  cold,  orthe  plants  make  little  progress,  and 
the  summer  is  too  far  advanced  before  the  crop 
comes  to  maturity.  Woodlice  are  a  great  nui¬ 
sance  where  they  exist  in  large  numbers  in 
Melon  pits  or  frames,  and  before  the  fniit 
begins  tu  ripen  measures  should  be  taken  for 
their  destruction.  They  are  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  their  food  ;  slices  of  raM’  or  boiled  Potatoes,  or 
pieces  of  Apple  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  few 
small  pots,  and  covered  with  hay  or  Moss,  will 
attract  them  in  numbers,  while  by  looking  over 
and  destroying  them  every  morning,  they  can 
be  kept  down  so  as  to  cause  little  inconvenience. 
It  is  only  where  such  precautions  are  neglected 
during  the  advancing  stages  of  the  crop  that 
woodlice  exist  in  such  numbers  as  to  do  serious 
mischief. 

Stram'berries  for  forcing. — Layering  and 
potting  will  now  engage  attention.  Next  to 
good  ]dants  and  suitable  couroost,  which  should 
TO  dry  enough  to  withstand  firm  ramming  with¬ 
out  becoming  adhesive,  a  good  site  fully  open 
to  sun  and  light  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
it  should  also  be  dry  and  free  from  M’orms  by 
being  M’ell  coated  with  ashes  or  covered  with 
>aids.  For  early  forcing,  clean  pots 
inches  in  diameter  are 
fie  general  crop  a  si’/.e  laTg^t*  'iiS 


the  plants  have  to  withstand  the  dr\iDj 
fluence  of  powerful  sun  and  heat  through 
spring  months,  M’hen  it  is  hardly  possij 
keep  the  smaller  size  properly  supplied 
M’ater.  The  best  compost  for  StrawWrid 
strong  calcareous  turfy  loam  from  ui 
pasture,  good  rotten  manure,  and  a  spruj 
of  soot.  The  turf  should  be  cut  and  staij 
ridged  in  the  open  air  some  months  befoH 
M’ante<l  for  use,  and  the  manure  and  soot  si 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  vrith  it  whd 
M’eather  is  dry.  It  should  then  be  pl&coi 
dry,  open  shed,  or  M’here  it  can  be  protj 
from  M’et,  as  success  greatly  depends  up:( 
state  of  the  soil  when  it  Is  want^  for  osc. 


Vegretables. 

Peas. — As  a  me^ns  of  retarding,  in 
measure,  the  last  sowings  of  late  Peas,  so  i 
have  them  far  on  in  the  autunm,  the  poid 
the  shoots  may  be  nipped  out  at  the  spot  i 
they  show  the  first  flower  ;  this  iij 
them  to  throw  out  groM’ths  at  the  joints  \ 
down,  and  it  also  makes  them  more  bBiirj 
they  will,  thus  treated,  push  two  or 
shoots  in  the  place  of  one,  and  will  dehr  i 
cropping  from  a  fortnight  to  three  week*, 
to  the  quantity  produced  by  Peas  so  trei 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  li 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  greatest  eceai 
Peas  have  is  mildew,  for  if  this  once  ni&k<i 
appearance  their  cropping  poM’ers  are  loc&i 
It,  as  advised  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the 
open  airy  situations  were  selected  for  thca 
crops,  and  the  rows  were  placed  far  sp*rt 
chief  measures  for  avoiding  this  troablt 
parasite  have  been  taken  ;  but  if  they  are 
alloM’ed  to  want  water,  mildew  is 
follow.  If,  therefore,  the  weather  be  diy.  { 
a  copious  watering  once  a  week,  k  si 
thoroughly  soak  their  roots,  and  iLcl:h 
ground  with  half- rotten  manure  for  !  ice 
either  side  of  the  rows. 

Turnii»s. — A  good  breadth  of  Turnips  ih 
noM’  be  soM’n,  as  after  this  time  the  Ti 
beetle  is  not  usually  so  destructive  as  esrlj 
the  season.  Ground  that  has  been  cktfi 
early  Potatoes,  Peas,  or  other  crops,  wiU 
available  for  these.  It  m  ill  not  be  necess! 
dig  it  previous  to  putting  in  the  seed,  usk 
be  of  a  very  strong,  solid  nature,  nothinf  t 
mined  by  doing  so  ;  in  fact,  when  the  u 
light  it  does  absolute  harm  by  indock: 

frowth  of  leaves  rather  than  that  of  the  ^ 
revious  to  soM'ing  hoe  the  ground  2  inche  ai 
rake  off  and  remove  any  weeds  that  nar 
and  sow  the  seeds  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  patij 
in  enough  to  alloM’  for  loss  from  tie 
tions  of  birds  or  the  fly.  Before  ssriag  dn 
the  seed  with  red  lead  ;  if  this  be  pr^y  ^ 
it  will  secure  them  from  molestotics 
birds,  except  the  greenfinch,  which  lec-i. 
defy  any  dressing  that  can  be  given  to  aeedi< 
A.sparaous. — ^roed-bearing  severely  taia 
energies  of  any  plant,  although  all  are  not  a 
affected  by  it,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  strengti 
allow  anything  to  seed  when  the  seed  is 
or  not  requii^.  For  this  reason  Aspa*1 
should  have  the  seeds  stripped  off  as  aoM 
they  are  large  enough  to  take  hold  of. 
allow  them  to  get  large  or  full  ^wn  before! 
are  taken  off,  for  in  that  case  tne  injury  th^j 
U  almost  complete.  Go  over  the  beds  freu  uti 
to  remove  all  weeds. 

Cottager’s  Kale. — A  good  space  should  I 
be  planted  with  the  usefiu  Cottager’s 
this  is  a  most  excellent  vegetable,  and  so 
that  it  M'ill  stand  even  our  severest  win^s 
is  much  better  to  have  a  good  breadth  of  it  ti 
to  grow  severed  varieties  of  similar  Greac*  a 
are  not  et^ual  to  it  in  any  way.  Giwtiw/»fs| 
20  inches  space  in  the  rows,  and  alk>v  u  OQ 
between  each  row. 

Vegetable  Marrom’.s. — Thin  out 
Marrows  sufficiently,  not  alloM’ing  them  to 
too  much  crowded,  and  if  the  situation  be  of 
exposed,  secure  the  shoots  so  that  they  sih, 
be  blown  about  by  the  wind.  See  ^&t  they; 
M’ell  supplied  M’ith  water.  Wanting  tbif, 
plants  M’ill  not  bear  to  the  end  of  tbe  seawu 
Endive. — Make  a  sowing  of  the 
Endive,  and  also  of  the  Green  Curled.  Tl 
will  come  in  as  an  autumn  supply,  as  the  pK 
from  this  sowing  M’ill  not  be  so  liable  to  mj 
seed  as  those  somti  earlier.  Do  not  put  the  \ 
in  too  thickly,  as  nearly  all  of  them  veg^5 
[Mdj  afe^ii^  ^  liable  as  many  to  suffer  from 
birds  or  iu.sects. 
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the  alpine  AtJRICULA. 

^ESE  are  in  all  respecte  distinct  from  other 
luriculaa ;  so  much  do  they  differ  from  them  in 
over  and  foliage  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
wy  have  been  derived  from  a  different  parent- 
M.  The  edged  Auriculas  ate  in  all  respects 
lore  delicate  than  the  Alpines,  and  are  not 
Upted  for  culture  out  of  doors  ;  whereas  the 
•cat  value  of  the  Alpine  Auricula  is  its  perfect 
bptability  for  culture  in  suitable  positions  out 
Joors.  Some  people  talk,  and  even  write 
■out  the  beauty  of  Primroses  and  Auriculas  on 
any  banks  in  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
It  sunny  banks  are  not  adapted  for  Auriculas, 
ir  yet  for  Primroses  of  any  kind.  If  wo  wish 
in  producing  a  perfect  development 
bloom  out  of  doors,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 


what  chance  can  it  have  in  a  border  that  has  to 
be  planted  with  bedding  stuff  as  well  as  choice 
Alpines  ?  The  verdict  of  those  who  plant  out  on 
the  “  dot  ”  system  will  be,  “  The  Auricula  is  a 
miffy  plant,  and  very  difficult  to  manage.'*  I 
know  a  border  planted  as  I  have  described,  and 
in  which  Alpine  Auriculas  was  to  play  a  most 
important  part ;  but  half  of  them  died  the  first 
year,  and  the  other  half  have  made  little  or  no 
progress.  Alpine  Auriculas  will  succeed  well 
in  a  mixed  border  if  the  soil  is  good  and  the 
position  suitable  ;  but  they  should  be  planted  in 
groups  of  a  dozen  plants  together  ;  they  have  a 
chance  in  this  way  to  form  a  colony,  and 
they  make  most  interesting  and  distinct 
groups.  As  they  go  out  of  bloom  alternate 
groups  of  Phlox  setacea  will  succeed  them. 


with  large  flowers  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant 
named  Florence.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
reddish  maroon  colour  with  a  rich  yellow  centre. 
One  of  the  other  varieties  is  Queen  Victoria,  it 
has  purplish  flowers  shading  off  to  lilac  purple 
on  the  edge,  with  a  creamy  white  centre.  If 
these,  two  are  mixed  together  in  a  group  the 
effect  is  not  nearly  so  good  os  if  they  were 
planted  separately — that  is,  a  '  group  of, 
say,  a  dozen  Florence  and  one  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Besides  the  bad  effect  of  colours 
inharmoniously  arranged.  Queen  Victoria 
does  not  flower  so  early  as  the  other,  nor  does  it 
grow  so  tall.  Florence  is  a  self-edged  flower, 
and  for  growing  out  of  doors  these  have  an 
advantage  over  the  shaded  -  edged  forms. 
According  to  the  dictum  of  the  florists,  one  of 


ALMNF.  ArBICIjLAS  (DRAWN  AT  ILFORD  IN  .MAY  LAST). 


growth  the  previous  season,  and  the 
will  not  grow  well  on  a  sunny  dry  bank. 

*  choice  can  be  made,  the  north  side  of  a  bank 
^twork  is  the  best  place  for  them,  or  they 
u  also  do  well  on  a  border  that  has  a  hedge 
. of  some  kind  on  the  south  side,  the^ 
^  being  to  secure  partial  shade,  without 

Of  trees  overhanging  the  plants.  They 

*  a  mederately  clayey  loam,  but  stiff 

sandy  loam.  A  stiff  clay 
^  be  adapted  to  their  wants,  by  being  mixed 
p  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  stable  manure. 
i^VTixo.— The  method  of  planting  is  of 
^  ubportance.  One  way  is  to  dot  the  plants 
the  front  or  second  row  of  a  herbaceous 
joer,  and,  generally,  to  let  them  take  their 
jjee  of  doing  well,  which  is  undoubtedly  very 
’®ote  in  some  cases.  An  Ai^xdciila  is  ;hpt  ^ 


^I^lant  at  the  best,  an<l  it  t^eS  loxrg,*  ivitlv 
best  treatment,  to  form  a  good  clump  ;  but 


and  keep  up  the  display  three  or  four  |  the  principal  properties  of  an  Alpine  Auricula 
weeks  longer.  The  common  garden  Pink  (Dian- 1  is  a  shaded  edge,  self- edged  flowers  being 
thus  plumarius),  the  Glacier  Pink  (Dianthus  relegated  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Certainly  they 
neglectus),  and  others  of  a  dwarf  type  are  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  selLedged  varieties  for 
also  fitting  companions  to  them.  We  have  also !  pot  culture,  but  for  out  of  doors  I  prefer  the 
planted  a  group  where  the  flowers  of  Colchicum  j  others.  The  double,  yellow  Auricula  should  be 
speciosum  will  push  out  among  the  pale  p'oen  |  classed  with  the  Alpines  ;  it  has  been  long  in 
leaves.  While  the  leaves  of  the  Colchicum,  i  cultivation,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  border 


rising  above  the  Auriculas  in  the  spring,  will 
shade  the  flower  trusses  from  hot  sun  in  April, 
they  die  off  in  J une,  leaving  ample  time  for  the 
Auriculas  to  make  their  autumn  growth.  Having 
decided  that  planting  in  groups  is  the  best  way 
to  got  a  good  effect  from  our  Auriculas,  it  will 
occur  to  most  people  that  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  of  arranging  the  plants  in  the  groups. 
yJ-Tb®  mixed  *  ' 

i/  tha^Trf.  ai 


flower.  A  group  of  its  rich  yellow  flowers  are 
excellent  for  variety.  It  has  l^n  named  Yellow 
Prince. 

Treatment  after  Flowering. — After  the 
time  of  flowering  is  past,  about  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May — the  Auricula  does  not  rest  for 
very  long— it  starts  to  make  its  growth  for  next 
and  when  the  weather  is  dry  at  that 


item  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  '  time  the  plants  should  be  kept  moist  at  the 
'  the  groups  in  one  colour.  .  On  '  roots^iid  in  that  case  they  ^dll  grow  vigorously 
of  Auriculas  repre^e‘iil^€!!<l^[aH  3SF^ii^FtW0.Li^'?.Vm:y^„i?  j^bntns.  A  careful 


•oups 


in  the  wotwr  engraving,  the  prominent  varietj^  season  of  growth 
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and  the  season  of  rest  for  his  plants,  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  If  they  are  allowed  to  suffer 
during  the  growing  peri^  for  want  of  water 
the  trusses  will  be  small  and  weak  next  year. 

The  choice  kinds  of  Alpine  Auriculas  are  very 
beautiful  objects  when  grown  in  pots.  There 
are  many  varieties  that  will  not  succeed  well  out 
of  doors,  but  they  open  their  flowers  when  placed 
near  the  ^lass  in  a  cold  frame.  The  plants  do 
not  require  largo  pots,  flO’s  and  48'8 — that  is,  3 
and  4- inch  diameter  inside  measure — are  the  best. 
The  potting  soil  should  be  good,  turfy  loam  with 
a  fourth  part  of  decayed  manure  abided  to  it. 
The  plants  also  like  go^  draining. 

Propagating. — The  method  of  propagating 
them  is  by  seeds  and  off-sets  from  the  roots. 
The  seedlings  give  great  variety  and  the  plants 
grow  very  freely  mdeed.  But  if  w’e  wish  to 
obtain  a  stock  of  any  particular  kind  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  plants  in  July,  and  care¬ 
fully  remove  all  off-sets,  planting  them  after¬ 
wards  in  small  pots,  and  covering  them  over 
closely  in  a  hand-glass  or  frame.  Greenfly  is 
rather  troublesome  on  plants  that  are  shut  up 
under  glass.  It  docs  not  injure  the  plants  when 
they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  open  air,  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  summer.  J.  Douglas. 
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The  Mulberry. 

The  black  fruited  species  (Moms  nigra)  is  the 
only  one  commonly  grown  in  this  countiy.  It 
will  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  though, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  hardy  enough,  yet  it  suffers  a 
good  deal  from  frost  in  those  extreme  winters 
which  visit  us  occasionally.  I  never  knew  a 
Mulberry  tree  to  be  killed  outright,  but  the 
young  wood  on  which  the  fniit  is  lx)me  suffers 
when  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature,  so 
that  after  a  severe  winter  the  Mulberry  crop  is 
a  light  one.  The  Mulberry  tree  lives  to  a  very 
old  age,  and  so  long  as  they  possess  vigour 
enougn  to  make  and  ripen  an  annual  gi'owth 
they  bear  good  fmit ;  but  they  do  not  bear 
much  early  in  life.  It  is  not  often  a  Mulberry 
bears  much  till  after  it  has  passed  its  twentieth 
year,  unless  some  dwarfing  system  of  culture  be 
adopted. 

Propagation. 

Cuttings  and  layers  form  the  readiest  and  chief 
means  of  increase,  and  of  these  two  methods  the 
former  is  the  best.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
from  the  upper  fertile  part  of  the  trees.  They 
may  be  of  any  age,  from  the  one-year-old  shoots, 
w'itb  a  heel  of  two-year- old  wood  attached,  to 
branches  of  considerable  size,  sawn  off  any  part  of 
the  tree  from  which  a  large  branch  can  be  spared. 
To  obtain  fmiting  trees  early,  have  the  cuttings  as 
large  as  possible,  and  plant  their  lower  ends 
firmly  in  a  shady  border,  mulching  the  soil 
around  them  with  manure,  and  keeping  the 
soil  moist  always.  If  cuttings  3  feet  or  4  feet 
long,  and  of  eight  or  ten  years’  CTowth,  can 
be  procured,  fmiting  trees  may  oe  obtained 
in  a  comparatively  short  period.  Where  large 
cuttings  cannot  had,  w'e  must  fall  back  on 
the  young  wood,  with  a  heel  of  that  which  is 
older  at^hed.  These  should  be  cut  about 
8  inches  long,  and  be  planted  firmly  in  rows  10 
inches  apart,  and  3  inches  apart  in  the  row's, 
burying  all  except  the  two  uppermost  eyes, 
mulching  between  the  roAVS  with  old  leaf-mould, 
or  something  of  a  non-conducting  nature,  for 
their  shelter,  and  to  retain  the  moisture  around 
them  in  dry  weather.  The  autumn  is  the  best 
time  to  make  and  plant  the  cuttings,  but  if  they 
cannot  be  planted  so  early,  they  must  at  least 
be  cut  off,  trimmed,  and  laid  in  the  soil  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall ;  the  work  of  healing  and  cal- 
lusing  the  wound  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  roots  will  then  begin.  The  second  year  the 
young  plants  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
nursery  rows,  and  be  encouraged  to  grow  into 
handsome,  round-headed  plants,  by  trimming 
all  side  branches  from  the  main  stems. 


Pruning. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  tree  has  been  laid, 
and  it  has  started  on  its  course  w’ith  a  straight 
main  stem,  the  only  pmning  necessairwill  be  to 
remove  a  badly  pli^ed  branch  wh/n^eqmred, 
and  to  keep  the  i^^ljp  ba\nefd(;  \  id 

in  fact,  this  is  all  tne  pruning  reqmi^  all< 
through  its  career.  As  the  fmit  is  borne  on  the 


young  w’ood,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  fact 
steadily  in  view,  and  in  any  pmning  that  may 
be  required,  alw’ays  take  care  that  plenty,  of 
young  wood  is  left  on. 

Where  to  Plant  Mulberry  Trees. 

Select  some  cosy,  sheltered  nook  on  the  lawn, 
and  either  plant  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  or  a 
single  specimen  if  no  more  are  needed.  But  a 
tree  so  distinct  in  character  and  appearance 
desen’es  more  attention  than  it  receives,  and 
its  fmit  in  summer  are  very  refreshing.  The 
Mulberry  should  always  be  planted  on  turf, 
as  thd  fmit,  when  ripe,  will  drop,  and  if  it  falls 
on  the  bare  earth  it  oecomes  soile<l  and  useless  ; 
and  usually  it  is  the  finest  fmit  which  drop 
first.  But  on  the  soft,  clean  CTass  no  harm  will 
happen  to  the  fmit  if  it  does  fall.  The  Mulberry 
never  really  w’ears  out  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Old  trees  bear  the  finest  fmit,  and  I 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  Mulberry  tree 
dj'ing  from  old  age,  and  I  know  of  several  of 
verj'  great  age,  which  are  held  together  by  bands 
and  tires  of  iron,  and  still  bearing  good  crops 
of  fine  fmit. 

The  Barberry. 

The  red-fruiting,  stoneless  Barberry  is  fre¬ 
quently  grown  for  its  fmit,  wliich  makes  an 
excellent  preserve ;  but  the  habit  of  bearing 
stoneless  fmit  does  not  appear  to  be  always  a  fixed 
principle,  as  occasionally  the  plants  raised  fVom 
the  stoneless  variety  produce  .fmit  with  stones, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  young.  Wlien 
steadied  by  age  the  fmit  generally  are  stone- 
less.  They  are  easily  propagated  from  suckers 
or  offsets,  which  should  be  planted  in  the  nursery 
for  two  or  three  years  to  get  strong.  Those 
Barberries  are  very  ornamental  when  planted  in 
groups  on  gently  rising  knolls,  within  view  of 
walk  or  drive.  The  birds  are  fond  of  their 
fmit,  so  all  who  wish  to  encoura^  young  birds 
in  their  grounds  should  plant  Barberries.  A 
little  thinning  and  shortenmg  back  is  occasion¬ 
ally  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  a  good  supply 
of  young  wood,  which  bears  the  finest  fmit. 
The  pmning  should  not  be  done  in  a  formal 
manner,  but  should  be  limited  to  the  cutting 
out  a  branch  here  and  there,  w’ith  the  view  of 
encouraging  a  young  shoot  to  spring  from  its 
base,  and  keep  up  a  constant  renewal.  The 
Barberry  may  also  be  increased  by  layers  in 
autumn.  For  certain  positions  plants  trained 
as  standards  are  very  ornamental,  and  this  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  limiting  the  plants  to 
one  stem,  and  permitting  no  other  growth  to 
break  but  w'hat  starts  away  from  the  head. 

The  Qiiince. 

Not  only  is  the  fmit  valuable  for  flavouring, 
but  the  tree  is  well  worth  planting  for  its  orna¬ 
mental  appearance,  and  a  specimen  or  two  will 
tend  to  give  character  and  variety  to  the  lawn 
or  ornamental  shmbbery.  Standards,  with 
straight  stout  stems,  6  feet  high,  should  be 
selected.  Propagation  is  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
The  former  should  be  taken  in  autumn,  6  or 
8  inches  long,  and  be  planted  in  a  shady  border. 
Bury  all  the  wood,  except  the  topmost  eye,  and 
press  the  soil  finnly  about  them.  Mulch  with 
old  leaf-mould,  or  cocoa  fibre,  between  the  rows, 
which  should  be  about  a  foot  apart,  and  water 
in  dry  weather.  Under  such  treatment  most  of 
the  cuttings  will  grow.  Layers  will  root  in 
about  a  year,  and  may  then  be  detached  from 
the  parent  plant.  Both  the  layers  and  cuttings 
will  require  a  course  of  culture  and  training  in 
the  nursery  to  prepare  them  for  final  removal  to 
their  permanent  situation. 

Pruning. 


The  branches  must  be  kept  thin  and  regular, 
and  to  this  extent  pruning  is  necessary ;  but,  other¬ 
wise,  not  much  knife  work  is  required.  A  very 
small  amount  of  annual  attention  will  suffice ;  and, 
even  if  nothing  has  to  be  cut  out,  this  annual 
overlooking  when  the  leaves  fall  should  be 
given,  as  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  There 
are  several  varieties,  but  the  best  for  culinary 
use  is  the  Portugal  ^ince. 


The  Medlar, 

These  are  not  much  grown,  but  as  they  do 
not  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  will  not,  therefore, 
occupy  much  space,  where  variety  has  any 
tree  or  two  should  be  plant^ 


mental  they  may  occupy  a  position  in  the 
shrubbery,  ornamental  plantations,  or  on  the 
lawn.  The  fruit  is  not  usable  until  decay  sets 
in,  and  they  are  usually  allow'cd  to  hang  on  the 
trees  till  late  in  autumn,  and  are  then  stored 
for  a  short  time.  Medlars  are  raised  from  seed, 
and  the  particular  varieties  are  grafted  on  the 
seedlings. 

E.  Hobday. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT. 

Chinese  Primulas. — The  amount  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  derivable  from  these  fine  flowering  plants 
through  the  winter  almost  entirely  depends 
upon  the  treatment  they  get  during  the  next 
three  months.  Although  comparatively  of  easy 
culture,  there  are  a  few  duties  connected  there¬ 
with,  which,  if  neglected,  cannot  fail  to  deprive 
the  grower  of  that  rich  floral  feast  which  re¬ 
wards  his  efforts  when  properly  directed. 
There  is  no  plant  in  cultivation  that  better 
rewards  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour  than  this,  the  pleasure  obtaine<l  being 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  skill  lie- 
stowed  on  the  plants  during  the  time  of  gixiW'th. 
Some  like  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  plants 
which  have  flowered.  They  make  a  great  show 
if  properly  treated.  In  the  first  place  they 
must  be  carefully  watered,  never  allowing  tlie 
soil  to  become  dust  dry,  w’hich  causes  the 
tender  hair-like  roots  to  perish  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  only  giving  water  when  absolutely  needful 
— just  enough  to  keep  the  foliage  from  wither¬ 
ing.  A  very  important  point  is  never  to  wet  ^ 
the  foliage— not  a  drop  of  water  should  go  on  it  ^ 
if  possible— the  object  being  to  give  them  a 
complete  rest  until  late  summer.  By  moisten¬ 
ing  overhead  they  are  brought  into  active 
growth,  and  throw  up  their  flowers  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  just  the  time  when  the>- 
are  not  wanted  to  be  in  bloom.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  previously  allowing  them  t<> 
nearly  dry  out,  the  greater  portion  of  the  old 
soil  ^oufd  be  shaken  away,  repotting  in  suit 
able  compost.  Water  carefully  until  the  potj:. 
get  fairly  full  of  roots,  and  then  more  liberally, 
taking  care  that  they  never  become  quite  dry. 

Young  seedlings. — Those  who  may  have 
been  late  in  sowing,  and  whose  plants  are  still 
in  the  ^ns  into  which  they  were  pricked  off, 
should  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  into  small 
^ts.  For  the  first  potting,  the  soil  should  be 
line  and  very  sandy,  and  should  consist  of  two  - 
thirds  leaf-soil  and  one-third  fibrous  loam,  as 
the  main  point  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  is 
to  lay  a  good  foundation  by  exciting  fibre  foi  - 
mation.  Once  get  a  good  body  of  fibrous  rootii, 
and  a  strong  free  growth  is  easily  ensured . 
After  potting,  keep  rather  close  for  a  few  dayu, 
keeping  the  soil  nicely  moist,  but  avoiding 
saturating  it.  In  the  case  of  plants  which 
are  already  in  small  pots,  do  not  allo’v 
them  to  become  root-bound  before  shifting  j, 
but  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with 
roots  put  them  into  4i-inch  pots.  This  tin:  e 
they  may  have  rather  stronger  food,  say  two- 
thirds  loam,  if  very  fibrous,  otherwise  n{»t 
more  than  one  half,  and  the  remainder  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  little  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure  if  you  have  it ;  if  not,  do  without  it,  i  ,s 
rank  manure  is  nothing  less  than  poison  1o 
Primulas.  Use  the  soil  moist,  and  do  not  pret  s 
the  soil  in  hard  round  the  roots,  which  do  m  t 
seem  to  possess  the  power  to  penetrate  hai  d 
material.  Quite  one-fifth  of  silver  sand  shou!  tl  u  < 
be  added  to  the  comjwst,  and  the  drainai  e  \  I 
should  be  gGod,  consisting  of  one  large  cracl  ,  j 
half-an-incn  of  small  pieces,  and  a  little  fibrn  s  ij 
material  thereon.  With  these  precautions  the  e  if 
isbutlittledangerof  stagnation,  and  water  nr  yl  e  ij 
given  liberally  when  the  plants  are  in  full  gro\4'l  h  ^ 
without  fear  of  injuring  the  roots.  There  is  i  o  J 
place  so  good  as  cold  frames  for  Primulas,  s  a 
there  they  can  be  placed  u^n  a  cool  ash  bottor  , 
continually  ascending  moisture  from  which  s 
grateful  in  hot  weather,  and  when  the  nights  a  e 
warm  they  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  moist  ai  d 
Invigorating  atmosphere  which  then  prevail  i. 
Night  air  has  a  wonderfully  strengthening  ai  d 
stimulating  effect  upon  all  plants  that  are  expose  d 
to  it.  A  oath  of  night  dew  is  worth  a  dose  >f 
Th^  j  liciuid  liliiiahfire.  Primulas  may  be  grown  e  : 


but  the  Dv.tch  Mgdlflr  ceileRtlvj  w^llimi^  ordinary  greenhouse,  wi  h 
lit.  Standard  L'ecs  only  a  iittle  pain^  in^tmmping  down  the  pat  ,s 


_  ^veral  varieties, 

‘oduces  the  largest  fruit,  laianuaru  la'ees  or.iy  |  ^  ^  ^ 

‘should  l>e  planted,  and  os  they  are  |[^igi2^^y;^i^pl|^^^^(]^jqgi|[^t€agrowingatmosphcrc:  but 
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lot  foi^et  that  th«  foliage  miiat  very  rarely  be 
ted.  In  very  hot  weather  a  eprinkling  over- 
l  in  the  afternoon  may  be  given  ;  but  in  a 
sral  way  the  moisture  rising  from  the  soil  is 
bey  need.  On  hot  days  a  uttle  shade  from 
o'clock  to  three  o’clock  is  beneficial.  By 
nding  to  these  few  sunple  rules  fine  specimens 
■  be  had  by  winter. 

iffitU  J .  C. 

1618.— Preservingr  plants  In  winter.— 

iniuins  and  others  of  the  hardier  greenhouse 
ite  luay  be  preserved  in  winter  in  a  room  or 
dry  cellar  you  mention,  provided  you  can 
ait  air  as  well  as  light  to  them.  Take  the 
tiDgi  as  early  in  the  season  as  you  can,  strike 
min  the  open  ground,  and  when  well  rooted 
tbiu  singly  m  4-inch  pots,  place  them  on 
I  partly  bury  the  pots  in  fine  ashes,  to  keep 
and  to  protect  the  young  roots.  Get 
i  rough  w'ooden  trays,  tne  sides  just  the 
;ht  of  the  pots,  raised  about  16  inches  from 
ground  and  sloping  to  one  comer,  where 
must  make  a  hole  to  drain  off  what  mns 
ugh  the  pots  when  w'aterimj;.  Put  a  pan  to 
hlhe\rater,  to  keep  the  ^or  dry.  About 
loiddleof  September  bring  the  plants  in,  and 
i  them  into  the  trays,  w'here  you  will  keep 
u  till  the  spring,  giving  only  just  enough 
er  to  keep  them  alive,  and  every  day  on 
a  there  is  neither  frost  nor  rain  keep  the 
lews  open  till  half  an  hour  before  sunset. — 
8. 

629.— Treatment  of  Geraniums.— In 
cui  of  July  or  August  take  off  cuttings  with 
an  horizontal  cut  close  under  a  joint,  insert 
1  in  pots  filled  with  very  sandy  soil,  make 
i  firm  in  the  soil,  and  keep  them  close  to 
round  the  e<lge  of  the  pot,  give  them  a 
le  watering,  and  put  in  a  shady  place  for 
«r  days,  when  they  may  be  expos^  to  the 
thcr.  Or  you  may  first  put  them  in  a  border 
bee  of  pots,  but  in  either  case  pot  off  os  soon 
»ted ;  next  spring  put  them  into  6-inch  or 
ch  pots  in  goo<l  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  some 
I ;  and  for  final  potting  use  some  cow-dung 
ureiix  months  old.  They  should  be  stopped 
iionally,  and  when  out  of  bloom  place  them 
jf  doors  to  ripen  the  wood,  then  in  August 
lack  to  within  about  three  eyes  of  the  old 
I,  and  you  can  utilise  the  trimmings  for  a 
lot  of  cuttings.  ^Vhen  cut  back,  water 
er  sparingly  until  they  start  again,  and, 
t  the  young  shoots  are  1  inch  long,  pot  them 
>tB  two  sizes  smaller  than  those  they  were 
dore,  by  shaking  out  a  lot  of  the  old  soil, 
tnuuning  some  of  the  roots.  Take  them  in 
•Rber  into  the  house  and  keep  them  rather 
spring,  when  the  same  routine  is  to  be 
as  with  the  cuttings.  I  grow  them 
•t  successfully  by  the  above  routine. — 

1621  -Cyclamens  after  blooming.— 
tile  bloom  is  over  you  should  plunge  the 
•u  a  rather  shady  border,  leave  tnem  there 
®fiiey  commence  to  grow  again,  then  take 
■  'Jp,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove 
•*  old  soil  you  con  without  mjuring  the 
b  snd  repot  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf¬ 
ed,  and  some  silver  sand  ;  rotted  manure 
^  he  added  with  advantage,  and  cover  the 
n  only  half  its  depth.  By  following  the 
you  should  succe^  well.  They  are  rather 
•h.tsome  to  raise  from  seed ;  you  would  have 
two  years  or  more  before  getting  them 
•  Wviining  size,  and  I  think  it  too  Tate  for 
»ced  now.— Chablie  W. 

Seed  may  be  sown  from  now  till 
l^t  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse.  The 
ph  thus  obtained  will  not  bloom  next 
but  will  make  good  specimens  the 
o*mg  year  if  grown  along  freely  next 
Well  drain  a  6-inch  pot,  and  fill 
^  inch  of  the  rim  with  two  parts 
and  one  of  loam,  adding  quite  one- 
^  of  the  whole  of  silver  sanef.  Make  the 
firm  and  level,  water  before  sowing,  and 
we  seed  with  fine  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
f*  wcely  moist  the  seeds  will  germinate  in 
~  six  weeks.  The  pot  should  be  placed 
^  h&ndlight,  or  if  in  a  frame  a  pane  of 
'  should  be  laid  on  it,  and  no  sun  allowed 
^0  on  it  until  the  young  plants  appear. 
^  they  have  made  two^  li^yes,  ;  prick 
out  a  dozen  together  tn  iBdnch  '  pots* 
*  that  have  bloomed  .should  be  watered 
the  soil  is  dry,  and  about  the  first 


week  in  J ulv  shake  awav  all  the  old  soil,  and  | 
repot  in  turfy  loam  and  leaf-soil,  in  equal  parts, 
with  plenty  of  white  sand  in  it,  giving  good 
drainage.  Phace  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  and 
water  very  moderately,  until  they  arc  well 
started  into  growth.  Up  to  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  do  not  let  the  sun  shine  on  them,  and  in 
hot,  dry  w'cather  iwingc  twice  a  day.  Watch 
carefully  for  greenfly,  and,  should  any  appear,  at 
once  dust  with  ToWceo  powder.  Give  plenty 
of  air  in  fine  weather,  but  avoid  draughts,  and 
from  the  latter  end  of  September  move  them  to 
face  sunshine,  so  that  the  leaves  get  strong  and 
of  good  substance.  Always  leave  air  on  at 
night,  varying  the  amount  according  to  the 
weather. — J.  C.  B. 

1 1661.— PropsLgratingr  Heaths.— They  can 
be  propagated  readily  from  cuttings,  which 
should  bo  taken  off  at  a  joint,  and  they  ought  to 
be  between  3  and  4  inches  long.  Drain  the  pots 
well,  and  fill  them  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim 
wdth  sandy  peat,  and  tlien  put  on  the  surface  on 
inch  of  white  sand.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly 
in  this,  and  plunge  the  pot  in  another  one,  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  space  between  writh  sand.  A  bcll- 
gl^  should  be  placed  over  the  cuttings,  with 
the  rim  resting  on  the  sand.  The  cuttings  form 
roots  best  when  the  pots  are  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse.  The  bell-glass 
should  l)e  wiped  daily.  They  may  be  eight 
weeks  or  more  before  they  form  roots. — J.  D.  E. 
11613.— Winter-flowering*  Begonias.- 

The  proper  treatment  is  to  cut  them  in  rather 
hard  in  April,  and  when  they  have  made  a 
little  growth  shift  them,  but  as  it  is  now  so 
late  we  would  merely  prime  them  in  slightly, 
and  if  pot-bound,  shift  them  in  a  month’s  time. 
Encourage  them  to  grow  slight  shade  from 
hot  sun  and  frequent  syringings  in  hot  weather, 
giving  plenty  of  air  on  fine  days  and  a  little  at 
night,  with  abundance  of  air  in  September. — 
(1.  C.  B. 

11596.— East  Indian  Orchids.- These 
require  a  higher  temperature  than  the  generality 
of  this  tribe  of  plants,  and  a  large  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  when  making  their  growth. 
During  the  winter  they  must  have  at  least 
60  degs.  by  night,  and  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs. 
by  day ;  these  temperatures  to  be  increased 
from  5  degs.  to  10  degs.  from  March  onwards. 
In  other  respects  the  treatment  is  about  the 
same  as  that  accorded  to  the  other  sections; 
that  is,  they  must  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  have 
air  admitted  to  them  on  fine  days,  syringing 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather,  well  damp¬ 
ing  down  the  paths  and  stages,  to  ensure  a 
growing  atmos^re. — J.  C.  B. 

11581.— Agapanthus.— We  do  not  think  it  a  good 
plan  to  mitplanta  in  pans  in  the  open  air,  because  during 
a  period  of  rainy  weather  the  roots  are  apt  to  become  too 
clogged  with  moisture.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  water 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather,  and  If  some  liquid 
manure  is  given  twice  a  w’eek  it  will  materially  aid  the 
growth  and  flowering  of  the  plants.— J.  C.  B. 

11607.— Veronicas.— They  may  either  be  grown  in 
pots  or  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ^und,  lifting  them  the 
middle  of  September.  By  the  latter  plan  they  much 
stronger  and  \icld  more  bloom.  Plant  them  in  the  full 
sun,  water  well,  and  sprinkle  in  hot,  dry  weather.  They 
bloom  in  the  autumn,  and  help  to  make  a  greenhouse  gay 
up  to  December. —J.  C.  B. 

11657.— Blue  Abutllon.— In  reply  to  this  enquiry  I 
may  mention  that  Abutilon  vitifolium  was  figured  in  T/ie 
Garden  last  year.  The  colour,  as  there  shown,  was  a 
beautiful  shade  of  lavender.  Plants  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Rodger  McClelland  and  Co.,  Newry,  County  Dowm. 
— W.  T.  T.  _ 

VEGETABLES. 

NOTES  ON  CAULIFLOWERS. 

All  who  can  call  to  mind  the  advent  of  the 
Walcheren  variety  must  freely  admit  that 
Cauliflowers  have  been  greatly  improved,  and 
the  ^in  has  not  been  wholly  in  one  direction, 
for  the  season  of  use  has  also  been  extended. 
The  old  purple  and  white  Cape  varieties,  tliat 
twenty-five  years  ago  were  standard  kinds  for 
autumn  use,  are  now  seldom  seen.  They  have 
been  superseded  by  varieties  of  better  quality, 
and  which  come  into  use  at  the  same  time. 

The  JValcheren  may  be  described  as  an  early 
summer  and  late  autumn  kind,  but  is  best  in 
summer,  that  is  to  say,  when  sown  in  early 
spring  it  comes  into  use  in  July  and  August. 

is,  however,  not  always  satisfactory,  being 
lia^i^  tc  deformed  heads,  but 

j^clAjorm  none  beats  it.  Wt(^  usq 
it  at  twoQ&tinct  seasons,  \riz.,  early  summer 
and  late  in  autumn  ;  for  the  first  we  sow  about 


the  end  of  August,  winter  the  plants  in  hand  • 
lights  or  frames,  and  plant  them  out  in  March. 
These  come  into  use  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  last  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  For  late 
autumn  and  winter  use  w’e  sow  about  the  middle 
of  June,  but  are  careful  to  give  the  young 
plants  every  possible  chance  of  growing  quickly. 
We  either  sow  in  a  temporary  frame  or  on  a 
warm  border  where  the  secolings  come  fre¬ 
quently  under  the  eye,  and  can  have  the  requi¬ 
site  attention  in  the  way  of  watering.  About 
the  end  of  J uly  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
be  planted  out.  They  are  then  put  into  ground 
on  which  early  Peas  grew,  and  which  is  always 
manured  in  winter  for  the  Peas.  It  therefore 
only  requires  forking  over  and  the  hard 
lumps  broken  to  pieces  to  niake  it  suitable 
for  the  Cauliflowers.  Drills  are  then  drawn 
3  inches  deep.  We  prefer  planting  in  drills 
in  summer,  for  when  the  plants  want  water 
it  is  more  concentrated  tnan  when  applied 
on  a  level  surface.  We  place  the  plants  2 
feet  apart  every  'vs’ay,  and,  except  that  they 
may  want  an  occasional  watering  when  first 
planted,  they  give  no  further  trouble,  except 
keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  As  to  coming 
into  use,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  weather. 
In  mild  autumns  some  of  them  will  probably  be 
ready  by  the  middle  of  October,  but  we  never 
want  them  so  early  as  that,  as  supplies  at  that 
time  can  be  had  from  another  variety.  Our  aim 
is  to  get  this  sowing  fit  for  use  in  November  and 
December,  and  it  is  not  often  that  *^'e  are  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  we  have  to  watch  the  crop 
during  severe  frost ;  a  few  degrees  does  it  no 
harm,  but  when  the  thermometer  reaches 
10  degs.  or  12  degs.,  heads  large  enough  for 
table  are  not  safe.  On  the  approach  of  frost  wc 
go  over  the  plantation  and  lift  any  that  are 
ready  for  use,  and  replant  them  in  a  bed  of  soil 
in  a  pit  or  frame  where  they  can  be  protected. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Oianl  is  also  a  valuable 
Cauliflower.  When  sown  in  September  it 
succeeds  the  Early  London  and  VValcheren, 
sown  at  the  same  time,  thus  carrying  on  the 
supply  until  the  early  spring  sowings  come  into 
use.  It  is  also  a  valuable  exhibition  kind  when 
the  heads  are  obtained  from  September- sown 
plants,  but  with  me  it  is  useless  as  a  summer 
variety  when  obtained  from  sowings  made 
early  in  spring  under  gloss.  1  find  it  comes  in 
admirably  in  July  from  September-sown  seed, 
and  in  September  and  October  from  sowings  in 
the  open  ground  in  April.  One  great  fault  of 
this  variety  is  its  tendency  to  produce  blind 
plants,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  plants 
go  blind  after  they  are  planted  out,  and  the 
number  that  do  this  in  dry  weather  is  some¬ 
times  alarming.  For  delicacy  of  flavour  and 
the  whiteness  of  its  heads  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Dwarf  Erfurt. — This  is  a  summer  variety  of 
great  excellence.  It  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and 
produces  fair-sized  heads  of  good  colour  and 
flavour.  If  the  seed  is  sown  on  a  warm  south 
border,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  any  time  between 
the  1st  and  15th  of  April,  and  otherwise  well 
cared  for,  It  will  come  into  use  in  August. 
Being  a  dwarf  grower,  it  does  not  require  so 
much  room  as  other  sorts.  A  distance  of 
20  inches  apart  every  way  is  ample  space  for  it. 
It  is  not  a  desirable  kind  to  sow  in  the  autumn 
to  furnish  a  supply  for  early  summer  use,  as  it 
is  rather  tender. 

Earhj  London. — In  what  ^vay  some  of  the  so- 
called  new  kinds  differ  from  this  I  cannot  say. 
Having  tried  most  of  them,  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  see  any  difference.  However,  I  have  no 
wish  to  deter  anyone  from  growing  now  sorts.  I 
can,  however,  with  confidence  assert  that  Early 
London  is  not  easily  beaten.  The  time  for  sow¬ 
ing  to  furnish  a  supply  of  plants  to  stand  through 
the  winter  under  the  protection  of  handlightsor 
in  pits  or  frames  will  vary  according  to  the 
locality.  In  the  west  of  England  I  find  the  first 
week  in  September  to  be  quite  early  enough, 
but  farther  north,  probably  a  f(«rtnight  earlier 
will  not  be  too  soon.  This  variety  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  in  a  good  rich  soil  can  be  grown  to 
a  large  size.  As  a  summer  variety,  sown  in 
April,  I  do  not  consider  it  equal  to  the  Dwarf 
Erfurt. 

Stadtholder. — Before  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant 
was  introduced  this  was  my  favourite  sort  for 
use  during  August  and  September.  In  order  to 
secure  a  supply  for  the  first-named  month  I  used 
t4:  eqw  on  agentlc'b^^  early  in  March, 

upd  nurse  on  the  plants  ip  boxes  until  they  could 
lie  ^iisiited  Fr^^  wc  obtained  a 


gaedejYij^g  illustrated 
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fine  supply  of  mngnificent  heaJa.  A  second 
sowing  should  be  made  in  the  open  ground 
about  the  middle  of  April,  the  produce  from 
which  will  turn  in  for  use  in  September.  This 
variety  is  hardly  so  self-protecting  as  some  ;  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  watch  the  heads  as 
they  expand,  or  strong  sunshine  may  discolour 
them.  In  other  respects  it  is  a  very  desirable 
kind  to  cultivate  for  late  summer  use.  In  the 
way  of 

CuUivatiofL  there  is  little  more  to  be  said. 
It  may,  however,  be  of  some  service  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced  to  say  that  the  Cauliflower  can  only 
be  successfully  grown  in  a  rich,  deep,  well- 
stirred  soil ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
do  not  object  to  fresh  manure  if  well  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil.  J. 


Ghood  Lettuces. — I  differ  from  the  writer 
of  this  article  on  this  subject  in  Gardening, 
May  17th.  Early  in  March  I  purchased  fifty 
Lettuce  plants  about  2^  inches  long.  I  planted 
them  against  a  south  wall  in  refuse  soil  from 
the  WMte  heap  which  I  carried  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  composed  of  waste  soil,  rotten  weeds,  and 
putt  dung,  with  the  least  sprinkling  of  very  fine 
ashes  in  it.  This  I  put  on  the  ordinary  border 
10  inches  deep.  I  put  them  there  because  I  had 
tried  them  every  where  else  and  failed,  and  they 
are  now  splendid,  equal  to  what  they  would 
charge  you  Id.  a-piece  for  at  least ;  they  cost 
me  8d.  the  fifty,  so  that  I  think  the  transplant¬ 
ing  is  not  the  cause  of  failure,  but  the  soil  and 
situation,  at  least  so  I  find  it,  or  else  bad  seed. 
—The  Oracle. 

Spinach  and  its  substitutes.  —  The 
writer  on  this  subject  (page  157)  might  have 
added  to  other  substitutes  Chenopodium  Bonus 
Henricas  (Good  King  Henry),  which  is  used  in 
some  of  the  eastern  counties — a  perennial  plant, 
I  believe  a  native  of  England,  and  sold  by  some 
of  the  nurserymen  in  that  part  of  England.  Not 
being  myself  a  Spinach  eater,  I  cannot  speak 
from  personal  knowledge ;  but  my  family— at 
least  such  of.^em  as  like  Spinach-^o  not  seem 
to  find  any  dinerence  in  itirom  the  true  Spinach. 
-\V.  D.  Paine. 


FRUIT. 

Strawberry  plants  not  blooming:.— 
Last  year  I  planted  12  dozen  runners  taken 
from  bearing  plants  ;  about  3  dozen  of  these 
have  not  bloomed  this  season.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  how  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  whether,  if  I  allow  these 

Slants  to  remain,  there  is  a  chance  of  their 
earing  fruit  next  year,  or  whether  I  ought  to 
take  them  up  and  put  fresh  runners  in  their 
places  ? — J.  B. 

1 1651.— Peach  leaves  blistered.— Blister 
on  Peach  leaves  is  caused  by  cold.  This  year 
the  weather  was  warm  at  the  time  the  leaves 
were  forming  ;  afterwards  it  was  excessively 
cold  ;  just  the  conditions  when  blister  is  most 
prevalent.  There  is  no  cure  for  it.  It  can  be 
prevented  by  protecting  the  leaves  by  covering. 
The  worst  leaves  may  now  be  removed,  their 
removal  will  cause  the  production  of  fresh  leaves 
which  will  not  now  be  affected,  as  the  weather 
will  not  be  cold  enough  to  cause  it  so  late  in 
the  seaaon.  The  young  leaves  will  also  curl  up 
if  they  are  attacked  by  the  black  aphis.  Syring¬ 
ing  with  soft  soapy  water  or  ciusting  witn 
T^acco  powder  will  destroy  them.  Two  or 
three  applications  may  be  necessary'. — J.  D.  E. 

11622.— Melon  culture.— The  female  blos¬ 
som,  with  the  young  Melon  at  its  base,  is  to  be 
left.  You  can  fertilise  it  by  taking  some  pollen 
out  of  a  male  blossom  on  a  cain^-hair  brush, 
and  dust  it  on  the  female  flower,  or  simply  pick 
off  a  male  blossom  and  invert  it  over  the  female 
flower,  and  leave  it  there.  Do  not  leave  more 
than  three  or  four  fruit  on  each  plant,  and  stop 
the  fruiting  branch  one  or  two  joints  l^yond  the 
fruit  when  you  are  sure  it  is  set,  which  is  known 
by  the  fruit  swelling;  two  main  shoots  is 
enough  for  each  plant.  When  you  get  your 
fruit  set,  nip  off  all  others  on  the  plants,  and  do 
not  let  them  ramble  when  once  the  fruit  begins 
to  swell. — Charlie  W. 

11642.— Anta  in  Peaoh-housas.— The 
following  plan  is  fey  far  the  hest^  ha<?lafvt’*( 
tried  for  extirpating  ahts,  {tnd  b>Vlilmeanc  L 
always  get  rid  of  these  pests,  however  numerous  r 


— Find  out  their  runs,  and  pour  boiling  water 
into  them  tw'ice  in  the  course  of  a  week.  This 
will  generally  exterminate  them  ;  but  when  they 
have  formed  nms  about  the  roots  of  plants  this 
remedy  cannot  be  applied,  and  then  the  best  way 
is  to  place  some  inverted  flowerjpots  here  and 
there  where  they  abound.  If  the  soil  is 
sprinkled  round  the  pots  now  and  then  they 
will  form  their  colony  m  the  pots,  and  are  then 
easily  carried  away,  e^gs  and  all.  I  have  by 
persevering  entirely  extirpated  strong  nests  from 
flower  borders. — J.  C.  B. 


Strawberry  mate.- 1  send  you  a  sample 
of  our  Strawberry  mats,  as  I  see  you  recom¬ 
mend  long  straw  to  be  placed  between  the  rows 
of  StrawMiries.  These  mats  are  made  by  a 
charitable  institution,  called  the  Blackrock 
Straw  Factory,  which  gives  employment  to 
poor  girls  of  go^  character.  They  were  tried 
with  great  success  last  season.  They  are  sold  at 
.‘is.  6d  per  gross.  They  are  placed  under  the 
trees,  either  between  the  rows  or  crosswise, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  the  plant 
growing  in  the  middle.  The  slugs  collect 
underneath  the  rough  side  of  the  mats,  and 
are  easily  destroyed,  while  the  fruit  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  them,  and  kept  clean.  We  sold 
a  great  quantity  last  year,  and  they  keep 
several  seasons  with  care. — [These  mats  are 
made  of  coarse  straw,  held  together  with  twine. 
They  are  18  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  and 
doubtless  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended  perfectly.  They  are  of  a  handy  size, 
and  only  require  to  be  made  known  to  be  largely 
used. — Ed.] 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.  ) 

11635.— Lady -birds  and  grreenfly.- It 
is  the  larvje  of  the  lady-bird  that  eats  the  CTcen- 
fly,  but  you  must  not  rely  ui>on  the  naturd  foes 
of  insect  pests  to  destroy  them.  The  infested 
shoots  should  be  dusted  with  Tol>acco  powder, 
repeating  the  operation  at  intervale  of  two  or 
three  days,  until  the  fly  is  got  rid  of,  or  they 
may  be  syringed  w'ith  soft  soap,  dissolving  it  in 
hot  water,  and  using  it  at  the  rate  of  three 
ounces  to  the  gallon.  They  will  require  to  be 
syringed  several  times. — J.  C.  B. 

11652. — Rose  bouses.  —  A  span-roofed 
house  is  certainly  the  best  form  for  Rose 
culture.  A  medium-sized  house  would  be  80 
feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  2  feet  of  brickwork 
at  the  sides  and  ends,  wdth  3  feet  of  upright 
glass  sashes,  on  which  should  be  fixed  the 
rafters  and  glass  lights,  at  an  angle  of  45  degs. 
Six  climbing  Roses  would  be  sufficient  to  plant 
on  each  side.  The  path  would  be  in  the  centre, 

I  with  side  beds  on  wnich  to  stand  the  Roses  in 
pots.  They  will  do  without  artificial  heat. — 
J.  D.  E. 


half  afterwards.  It  buried  itself  at  the  begio- 
ning  of  the  winter  under  a  heap  of  stable  litter, 
and  we  did  not  see  it  again  until  the  spring, 
when  it  unfortunately  ventured  out,  tempted 
by  a  very  brilliant  sunny  day.  At  night  we 
hod  a  very  severe  frost,  and  our  tortoise  was 
frozen  to  death.  They  are  strictly  vegetarians, 
and  will  not  eat  slugs  or  any  kind  of  insect. — 
Nil  Desperandum. 

-  Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  **0.  D.  T.  P.”  in 

Gardkninu  for  June  2l8t,  the  best  food  for  a  tortoise  is 
bread  and  milk,  which  must  be  clean  and  fresh,  and 
Lettuce  leaves.  They  are  very  fond  of  warmth.— O.  J.  F. 

- The  only  food  a  tortoise  requires  is  bread  and  milk. 

It  is  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  1  knew  one  who  had 
lived  in  the  same  garden  twenty-five  years  ;  it  burrowed 
during  winter  under  the  same  tree,  followed  the  gardener, 
ai]d  would  come  when  called.— E.  D. 

11604.— Weeds  in  gravel  walks.— Seven  pounds 
of  arsenic,  Sib.  of  soda,  boiled  one  hour  ;  the  mixture,  made 
up  to  80  gallons  and  applied  with  a  watering  can  about 
May,  will  keep  gravel  peirfectly  free  of  weeds  for  two  years. 
The  above  quantity  is  sufficient  for  about  ^50  square 
yards. -S.  P.  8.  ^ 

11664. — Cyclamen. — The  right  designation  of  the  root 
stock  of  this  plant  is  a  corm  ;  a  Hyacinth  root  is  a  bulb, 
and  a  Dahlia  or  Potato  root  is  a  tuber. — J.  D.  E. 

11670.— Plalntains  on  lawns.  -Get  some  of  Watson's 
lawn  sand  and  use  it  according  to  direction,  or  you  mak¬ 
eover  each  crown  with  salt,  which  will  destroy  them, 
although  in  some  instances  more  than  one  application  will 
be  necessary. — J.  C.  B.  ^ 


Decatiko  Flowbks.— Should  the  remains  of  flowers  of 
Rhododendrons  and  other  flowering  shrubs  be  removed 
immediately  after  flowering?—/.  G.— Yes,  it  benefits  the 

Slants  to  do  so. - R.  N.  Thompson. — Send  flowers  to 

[essrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  and  ask  their 
opinion  of  them.— Nefsoa.— Your  garden  wants  a  large 
quantitv  of  good  manure  worked  into  it ;  also  turf  from 
road  siaes.  and  similar  material.  Consult  a  good  gardener 

in  Uie  nelghlK>urhood. - Elsie.— Hr.  Boiler,  Kensal  New 

"Town,  Middlesex. - A.  L. — Wo  do  not  recommend  trades¬ 
men  or  their  wares. - Mr.  P.  F.— The  stalks  of  the 

Strawberries  appear  to  have  been  eaten  off  bv  mice.— 
Enquirer.—**  The  Kitchen  and  Market  Garden,^'  published 
by  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  would  probably  suit  you. 

Names  of  plants.— F.  H.  C<k«w.— Hardy,  Trades- 

cantia  vlrginica. - F.  N.  G?.— Iris  pallida. - T.  S. — 

Coccoloba  platyclada.  It  is  not  a  Fern. - R.  B.  S.— 

Appears  to  be  a  Fennel. - M.  R. — Seems  to  be  Epipactis 

latifolia. - A.  A.  R.— We  cannot  name  the  Fern  from  an 

immature  frond.  -Have  you  any  with  spores  ou  the  bock  ? 
If  so,  please  send  one,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  name  it. 
- S.  A.— Berberls  vulgaris. IT.  R.  K. — Kalmia  lati¬ 
folia,  a  hardy  shrub. - J.  C.  T«rwcr,— Barbarea  vulgaris 

fl.-pl. - Somerset. — Please  send  again  ;  too  much  withered 

to  name.— R.  T.  S.— Campanula  muralis. - E.  R.  Phare. 

— Please  send  again,  and  a  better  specimen. - C.  J. 

Oarillez. — Appears  to  be  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  but  we 

cannot  name  from  leaves  only. - R.  IF.  Green. — 1, 

Orobus  lathyroides ;  2,  Tragopogon  (species) ;  3,  too  much 

withered. - B'.  Robinson. — Vlbunium  plicatum. - -J. 

Brigas.  —  Hymenophyllum  demissuni. - II.  C.  —  A, 

Species  of  Lathvrus  (send  again) ;  B,  Dianthus  prollfor ; 

C,  Dianthus  coesius ;  D,  Dianthus  plumarius. - Kirkby. — 

Symphytum  osperrimum  ;  2,  Campanula  glomerata ;  3, 

Species  of  Potentilla. - IF.  H.  //.— Plutyloma  rotundi- 

folium. - Iola7ith4.—l,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  3,  As|>i- 

dium  angulare  ;  4,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ;  6,  Cratoegun 

tanacetifolia - tFakejUld.—P\enae  send  better  specimena. 

M.  L. — No  plant  enclosed. - E.  J.  Jarman. — Sorr}'  ve 

cannot  oblige  you.  See  notices  to  correspondents. 


QUERIES. 


11647. — Wateringf  plants. — It  is  certainly 
better  to  water  in  the  evening  in  summer  time, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  as  the  soil  remains 
cool  and  moist  through  the  night,  and  this  is 
the  ordinary  practice  where  plants  in  pots  are 
largely  grown.  But  in  winter  the  very  con¬ 
trary  is  practised,  it  being  the  custom  to  water 
about  10  a.m.,  as  then  ^e  needs  of  each  plant 
can  be  better  judged  of,  and  superfluous  damp 
dries  off  by  night.  These  rules  apply  to  all 
plant  structures. — J.  C.  B. 

11^.  —  filing:  snails. —  I  have  found 
chloride  of  lime  a  most  effectual  and  humane 
method  of  destroying  snails,  slugs,  &c.  I  put 
about  3  pints  of  water  into  a  bowl,  and  mix  a 
good  handful  of  lime  with  it.  I  go  round  mv 
garden  when  dark  (having  a  small  lamp  with 
me),  and  destroy  ^em  almost  instantly  by 
simply  dropping  them  in  the  bowl  as  I  collect 
them.  It  would  be  better  if  the  garden  be 
watered  first,  as  it  draws  them  from  their 
haunts.— W.  R.  P.,  Guildford, 

1 1662. — Food  for  Tortoise. — I  kept  two  for 
some  time.  1  gave  them  Lettuce,  of  wnich  they 
were  fond.  Watercress,  and  Dandelions.  Wken 
Lettuces  were  not  obtainable,  I  have  seen  them 
Mme  times  eating  bread  and  milk.  I  kept  mine 
in  a  warm  stone  kitchen  for  a  year,  and  when 
we  removed  to  a  new  house  I  ^med  them  out 
One  was  lost  shortly  after,  we 
^!wwe  it  strayed  into  a  neighbc'iU'V  a 
-nut  the  other  one  lived  for  about  a 


Rules  for  Oorreepondente.— AH  eommunicatic 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on  c 
eide  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Lett 
relatxng  to  business  to  the  Pdblishrr.  The  name  a 
address  qf  the  sender  is  retired,  in  addition  to  anv  ii< 
de  plume  to  be  need  in  the  wper.  Ansurers  to  Quer 
shmdd  always  bear  the  number  and  title  qf  the  qu> 
answered.  When  more  than  one  Queiy  is  sent  each  skm 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  theing  to  the  necessity 
Garjdrkino  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  bqfore  the  t 
qf  publication,  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  c< 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  (Queries 
anewered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 
Naming  pUtnia,— Four  plants,  ^its,  or  flowers  o 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  p 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  vane 
qf  florisU  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  QeraniwmSj  AxaU 
as  these  can  only  be  corredly  named  by  a  specialist  i 
has  the  means  qf  comparieon  at  hand.  Any  oommun 
turn  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  sUw 
accompany  the  parcel. 
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11689. -Disease  In  Gloxinias.— I  hare  a  eplCT 
lot  of  Gloxinias  in  a  Cucumber  house.  When  they  ex 
to  show  bloom  the  loaves  get  brown  spots  undemei 
which  spreads  all  over  the  plants.  I  shMl  be  pleas* 
someone  will  say  what  is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  1 
I  can  got  rid  of  it.— A  Coxsta.’It  Rradbr. 

11690.— Strawberries  Inipote  in  open  grouj 
—I  am  experiencing  a  good  of  annoyance  bv  a 
taking  my  fruit  Ju^  as  it  ripens,  snd  I  have  Just  tboi 
to  ask  if  anyone  has  over  tried  growing  the  plants  in  | 
and  buiylng  them  half  the  depth  of  the  pot.  It  s^a 
mo  it  would  be  a  moans  of  keeping  the  trusses  of  frul 
the  ground  by  hanging  them  o^'or  the  sides  of  the  po 
womd  pTovent  your  Jobbing  gardener  from  disturbing 
roots  at  the  usual  period  of  digging  over  the  garden 
-  would  economhk  Jiqu,id  jnsnure  In  the  growing  se 
conflniJ’L  t  ttip-  raoU  of  the  plants  only,  sni! 
vreste  ground,  whilst  you  could  pot 
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GARDEmMG  ILLUSTRATED 


moisite  quantitv  of  runners  as  they  showed  themselves,  stances  turn  black  and  eventually  dron  off.  Can  wyone  there  we  two  ponds,  cwh  16  leet  by  s  lee^  connect^  by 
which  would  receive  little  or  no  chock  when  ultimately  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy  ?  The  wll  is  mce  and  moist  a  6-inch  diain  ^  supplM  by  ^e  Tunbridge  W^s 
pkeed  in  position,  which,  with  me,  is  at  intervals  of  2  feet  underneath.  I  can  discover  neither  insect  nor  parasite  to  wate works.  The  6^  is  on  the  chalk,  ^e^ond  on  the 

nrand  thTgarden  paths,  for  the  convenience  of  ladies  account  for  the  deterioration.— Ibbx.  sand^ne  ;  nevertheless,  the  r^ts  we  the  srfme.  Seldom 

on  .h.  ground-  S'.’llSS. '15^*5^ 

collection  of  Roses  the  last  week  in  Julj  or  the  nrst  take  a  considerable  time  to  nollute  the  water  whilst  in 

Il88l.-Plant8  dropplngr  their  flower  buda-I  in  August,  ^ill  somwne  Idndly  teU  S  ponds  ie  w^ter  becomes^urbtd  S  tweSty-te^ 

hkve  Tacsonla  Van  \olxemi  and  Passiflora  Imperatrice  tr^tment  in  doi^  so ?  Thej  will  have  to  be  one  day  out  plants  and  their  leaves  and  stalks  become 

Eugenie,  both  of  which  drop  their  flower  buds.  They  wert  of  the  ground.— Kats.  ,..  .  ,  ,  coated  with  an  over-thickening  vegetable  envelope,  which 

pLkflted  out  in  good  soil  in  a  cool  house,  south  aspect,  in  11707. — Lilliiin  atiratum.— I  ^  extremely  arrests  their  growth.  Water  Lilies  will  never  flower, 

the  spring  of  1883.  They  have  grown  on  steadily  through  obliged  to  know  about  two  plants  of  Lllium  ai^tum  I  although  they  exist.  Richardia  sethiopica,  planted  out  at 

the  winter,  and  are  in  robust  health,  ^ey  began  to  show  purchased  last  November.  They  are  IJ  feet  high,  Md  in  bottom  2  feet  deep,  blooms  fairly,  and  increases  if  the 
flower  early  this  sprimr,  but  the  buds  wither  snd  fall,  pots  out-of-doors.  What  treatment  do  they  require  to  stalks  are  peeled  of  their  enveloping  tubular  growths 


Iropplngr  flower  buda— I  in  August.  Will  MmTOne  ton  me  e  ponds  the  water  becomes  turbid  in  twenty-four  hours, 

\oTxemi  and  Passiflora  In^ratrice  treatment  in  doing  so  ?  Thej  will  have  to  be  one  day  out  J  become 


flower  early  uua  sprimr,  out  wie  ouqb  witnor  »uu  ulu.  p^jg  out-of-doors,  wnac  ireaunenu 
WTut  is  the  cause  ?  The  pipes  have  been  heated  whenever  bloom  ?— Fokd  On*. 

the  weather  has  been  cool.— Salopissbis.  11706.— French  culture  of  Aeparaffus. 

11802.-01(1  Currant  Bushes.— I  have  a  lot  of  old  much  obliged  for  any  Information  as  to  the  < 


Black  Currant  bushes  which  for  several  years  have  home  Asparagus  in  France.  It  Is  very  large,  can  be  almost  meal.— X. 
very  little  fruit,  instead  of  which  they  have  made  a  small  gn  eaten,  and  is  finely  flavoured,  much  superior  to  English  11728.— 


I.— I  should  seem  to  be  in  health,  but  they  do  not  spawn,  although 
cultivation  they  are  occasionally  fed  with  a  highly-advertised  flsh 


.11  eaten,  and  is  finely  flavour^,  much  superior  to  English  ii728.-Stephanotis.-l8  the  fruitof  the  Stephanotis 
Town  Asparagus.  In  Paris  it  is  generally  sold,  and  not  edible,  and  does  the  plant  often  fruit?  We  have  grown 


hard  ball  which  has  burst  Md  died ;  they  have  mMeshora  growm  Asparagus.  In  Paris  it  is  generally  sold,  and  not  edible,  and  does  the  plant  often  fruit?  We  have  grown 
from  theTOOts.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  dearer  than  in  England. — Juaka.  and  flowered  it  for  years,  and  never  had  fruit  before  this 

best  to  cut  the  old  bushes  do^  and  jet  the  shoots  grow,  11700  _Yu(Xias  —I  have  a  Yucca  that  has  got  very  year ;  now  there  is  a  fruit,  only  one,  as  large  os  a  turkey’s 

or  destroy  the  plants  altogether.-E.P.Kii«oN.  ehabbv  atlh^^buUi  two  la^^  *egg.-MRB.  E. 

11893.- Red  Spireea  after  flowerilMf.— Should  ought  I  to  remove  these  to  improve  the  mam  branch,  and  11729.— Propafirating  Sweet  Peaa.— I  have  a  good 

this  be  treated  in  the  same  wTiy  as  the  white  Spirsa,  ^-hen  ? — UAB-RiBnuAM.  Swe  et  Pea  w*hich  docs  not  seed,  but  grows  like  Couch  Grass 

planted  out  of  doors  ?—Blakkmobb.  11710 _ Carnations  not  bl<X>nilngf.— I  have  some  After  several  attempts  I  have  failed  to  transplant  it.. 

11894.— Camellia  leaves  (jurllner.- What  is  the  carnations,  young  sturdy-looking  plants  with  plenty  of  Which  is  the  best  way  to  propagate  it?— Bar  pram  b. 

cause  of  Camellia  leaves  curling?  The  plant  is 'Bb<mt  6  leaves,  but  no  flowers.  Can  anyone  tell  me  the  reason 

feet  high,  and  is  growing  in  a  border  in  a  conservatory,  there  is  no  bloom  ? — Catpord. 

g3^£egp”ffer^^^  shall  I  treat  an  Erica  3^3^ 

Salim' 'Bo^^^?^B?SS)H®^puTS?®^utiS*g~Bl^^  dolwl^'wSlfloSl?  l^wIecT  SwarminfiT.— I  got  a  swarm  of  bees  last 

&iUl£wen  Brusiwla  Sprouts,  anSsummer  Cabbage  plants  probably  the  double-flowered  plants  ?-M.  F.  June,  put  them  into  a  bar-frame  hive,  fed  them 

standing  where  the  seeds  were  sown,  but  thinned  out  two  11713.— Puchsla  flowers  fettofiT.— I  “ve  got  a  autumn  and  again  in  spring  according  to 

or  three  feet  apart.  Is  it  necessary  to  transplant  them  ?  well-grown  two-year-old  specimen  of  that  lovely  F-uchsio,  ,  -  •  ^  °  .  and  seeincr  them  verv 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  leave  them  where  they  are,  Lucy  Finnls.  It  was  perfectly  at  rest  last  winter,  »  S 

bat  I  have  been  told  that  all  the  Cabbage  tri^  ought  to  now  in  full  foliage  and  covered  with  hundreds  of  buds,  numerous  in  May,  1  put  on  a  crate  of  supers, 
be  transplanted  or  thev  will  not  come  to  perfection.—  These  buds  swell  to  a  full  size,  partly  expand,  the  petals  go  ^-^8  no  use,  the  bees  would  not  touch  the 
CimoB  PtAirr.  ‘  S  foundation  comb,  though  they  ascended  in 

11006.— Trees  fc>r  sh^e.— What  is  the  well^drSnei  ^an^timds  in  a  sunny  window.*^f  any  clusters.  They  swarmed  on  May  the  loth.  I 

to  .  loJd  dTmllSr'’ AlUS  »i»  Wl  U>«  *"<*  ’  '**“  hived  that  ewarm-which  was  a  very  large  one 

what  Roses  (bush)  would  grow  best  in  a  verj’  light  soil,  glad.-BBioioNT.  — hi  another  bar-frame  hive,  and  in  a  few  days, 

with  sabeoU  of  gravel,  near  (^oydon  ?— C.  M.  A.  11714.— DlsecMed  Qrapos.— I  shall  be  glad  to  be  seeing  the  bees  of  the  first  stock  very  active,  I 

iMK.-ArranKlng  an  herbaceous  border—  tookawaytwoframescontaminghoneyandbiWKl 

In  October,  1882.  1  iiadc  a  very  nlco  bank  for  flowering  l>«,frtoo  shrink  and fla^n on  one  ride  and  f.„„  rb.'^towlw  of  tb.  bioo  i/.  f... - f 


very  hived  that  swarm — which  was  a  very  large  one 
— in  another  bar-frame  hive,  and  in  a  few  days. 


11714.— Dlsecwod  Qrapes^I  shall  be  glad  to  be  seeing  the  bees  of  the  first  stock  very  active,  I 
formed  what  is  amiss  with  my  Grape  >ane8.  Some  of  the  ,  ® 


took  away  two  frames  containing  honey  and  brood 


spare  frames  to  the  swarm).  All  to  no  use. 
They  did  not  enter,  but  swarmed  again  on 
May  20.  A  third  time,  on  Mav  23,  1  united 
these  two  swarms  in  one  bar-frame  hive,  as 


aes,  Ac.,  swamplug  little  Cowslips,  Pansies,  and  11716. — Greenfly  on  Rps©  trees.  I  snail  iwi  gpj^j.0  frames  to  the  swarm).  All  to  no  USC. 

bulbs.  Ought  f  to  dig  it  all  up  and  replant?  Many  greatly  obliged  by  readers  of  the Gardbsi.vo  giving  receipt  ri^  .  g>r.f«r  Lnt  iuyaf-mofl  armir,  «« 

of  the  bulbs  are  doing  well,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  move  for  gr^nfly  on  Rose  trees. -An  Amatbcr.  ^  ^  again  on 

them  ;  but  the  Poppies  and  other  plants  sow  themselves  11716.— Plate  glass  and  flowers.— Can  any  one  May  20.  A  third  time,  on  Mav  23,  1  united 
all  over  the  bank  and  overcrowd  every  thing,  making  it  look  itin^ly  tell  me  if  plate  glass  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  plants  these  two  swarms  in  one  bar-frame  hive,  as 
.rild  and  ugly.  "it,  "  Ay-yj  i„  floi-cr  1-C.  D.  they  Were  not  eo  strong  as  the  first.  On 

'  I  ».  11  k'  1  .1 1#  11717.— Globe  Artichokeo.— Will  some  reader  ^  June  3  another  swarm  rose  from  the  first 

11098.— Plants  after  blooming.--!  shall  be  glad  if  gardb.vi.so  kindly  inform  me  when  to  cut  and  cook  this  ^hioh  I  hived  in  a  aken  Thev  Reemed 

someone  will  tell  me  what  to  do  with  such  plants  as  vegetable  ?-Gm)bb  Artichokes.  ^  i  f  ?  seemed 

Petunias,  yellow  Brooms,  Abutilons,  Tuber  Roses,  and  crardens -Mav  I  inquire  the  settled,  all  clustered  to  the  roof  of  the 

phiitsof  aMmil^kind,  inai^lgreenhouM,  when  they  toutr^fa cSSaf^Sden, 'and  aL)  the\est  way  hive,  but  when  I  looked  for  them  about  four 

have  done  blooming.  to  make  a  model  of  cottage  garden,  and  materials  used  for  o’clock  there  was  not  one  there.  Could  they 

KbTe”'“li2,?^hrii:i’'g'l2r.n7.W  :LelS.W.«,*ct,Iront‘^hS;S?.rito86y».d.byl8yard.)t  ^turned  to  the  old  hive?  On  Juno  I 

for  summer  plants  for  greenhouse.  All  the  early  spring  I  ^  ,  tv  i  another  swarm  rose  still  from  the  old  stock, 

had  beautiful  bulbs  in  flower,  but  since  they  died  it  has  11719. -Bran  and  alugfS.- During  the  part  year  I  t  Ujvefi  -  bar-frame  It  is  a  rather 

SSiSduU  and  dreary -A.  E.  H.  have  noticed  in  Gardesiso  reference  made  to  bran  as  a  1  nivea  in  a  oar  name.  It  is  a  ratnei 

Dicansof  catching  snalls  and  slugs.  As  I  have  tried  it  wet  strong  swarm;  and  on  June  10  I  noticed  a 
to  i»tA-^?Uhto^wSmo«^  c52J!biSeS'^  veryllttlerc.ult..ill»meone  explain  how  great  commotion  among  tho  hoes  of  tho  old 

WillUins,  Poppies,  Pansies,  CowsUpe,  and  other  similar  to  use  it?-H.  Jones.  stock.  I  thought  at  first  they  were  going  to 

plants  in  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  When  ought  I  to  sow  11720.— Hot  '^t^r  ^d  aimla.— Will  water  at  gwarm  again,  as  they  rose  in  the  air,  and  fiew 

the  seeded  pot  the  plants?  WUl  they  bloom  much  120  degs.  be  prejudic^  bushes,  and,  if  so,  at  ,  ^  Finallv  a  vrekt  number 

befere  those  out  of  doors  ?-A.  E.  H.  what  temperature  would  it  kill  qphis  and  not  hurt  the  aoout  here  ana  mere,  rmaiiy,  a  great  number 


plants  in  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  n  hon  < 
the  seed  and  pot  the  plants?  Will  they 
brtere  those  out  of  doors  ?— A.  E.  H. 


11700.— Carpet  plants  for  herbaceous  border.  when  syringed  on  to  them  ?  A.  M 


made  for  the  new  hive,  which  I  had  placed 


-Mr.  KoWnso^n  Ms  “  English  Flower  Garden,”  says  it  11721.— Rose  trees  not  blooming.— I  have  a  n^r  the  old  one,  and  seemed  quietly  to  unite 


has  tried  this  plan  tell  me  oi  some  carpet  plants  tnrougn  garaener,  ana,  vnougn  growuig  iuobi,  iUAuiiauo.j,  imo  uw.  .  - 

which  Ulies,  &Jilias,  Larkspurs,  Ac.,  push  their  waj’,  flowered,  nor  up  to  the  present  has  shown  any  sips  of  so  now  to  stop  thw  mce^nt  swarming,  and  h()\i 
and  not  gelcboked  ?— A.  E.  H.  doing.  It  appears  perfectly  healthy.  What  la  the  cause  to  induce  the  bees  m  the  old  stock  to  enter  the 

IITOI.-Troatment  of  LUac  trees. -What  should  where  is  toe  remedy  T-Altrbda.  sections?  I  have  put  a  piece  of  queen  excluder 

be  done  with  a  row  of  Lilac  trees  down  the  edge  of  a  garden  11722. — Lillum  auratum.--!  would  like  to  know  if  ^inc  over  the  (jase  of  sections — would  that  pre- 

aboot 20 yards  long?  They  have  (as  well  as  the  {^uden)  it  is  necessary’ to  purchase  fresh  bulbs  of  Liliuin  aurrtum  *  thnir  entorintr?  T  am  afraid  that  if  thia 
be«D  «toeirnegl«ted  for  about  four  or  five  ye^,  and  every  year,  the  same  as  Hyacinths.  A  bulb  that  1  have  vent  their  entoring  T  1  alraiU  that  ll  this 
have  loivefy  wide  spreading ;  some  of  them  are  leaning  produced  three  fine  flowers  last  year,  but  there  are  only  goes  on,  1  Shail  have  hO  honey,  though  my  bees 
downwards  considerably  from  toe  wind,  while  close  to  the  two  buds  on  it  this  year.— Leicester  are  so  strong. — B.  M.  [When  once  the  desire 

surface  of  the  earth  (in  some  cases  just  above)  I  And  the  11723.— Neglected  Grape  VineB. — I  have  just  taken  for  swarming  has  taken  possession  of  a  colony 

main  stems  are  rotted  away,  yet  the  tope  are  green.  In  to  a  greenhouse,  containing  three  or  four  Grape  Vines,  thprn  is  no  nrevpntinir  thpir  doino  ho  Th« 
former  y««  I  Temeinber  secina;  an  abundance  of  flowers  They  appear  to  have  been  very  much  neglect^as  they  pre\enting  tueir  aomg  so.  Ihe 

on  them,  but  lately*  there  have  been  none.  I  do  not  wsh  are  running  all  over  the  place ;  there  is  a  good  show  of  hive  was  probably  overcrowded,  and  the  bees 
to  remove  the  trees  entirely,  as  they  screen  our  garden  fruit  on  them.  Shall  I  Injure  them  by  cutting  off  the  weak  had  made  preparation  for  swarming  before  the 
from  the  to  »  tcr^e  *1^**^^^  shoots 7— H.  R.  crate  of  sections  was  put  on.  The  only  chance 

^ew^Tronditi^  they* are  unsSgh^'.  In  coM^ey  were  11724.— Climber  for  waU.— I  want  to  know  of  a  of  preventing  the  desire  for  swarming  is  to  give 

rot  h»ck,  riiouW  1  cut  the  thief  irtcnis,  or  only  tfie  thin  fJS*Jj37*th?flowere  on \t°muS*be  !uii^hinn°but  ^  lifieraUy— both  >“  *•>«  brood  ne»t  and 

to;‘JS“!.*tU“relour"  Anij^orCT^ito  Jn^m”  above,  an  theses  increaae  in  number.  But  so 
and  reset  them  .  AaIlac.  ^ sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter,  as  I  should  like  a  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 

»weet-8centedflower?-ELHiB.  In  fing  weather,  when  honey  is  abundant,  the 

grown  into  very  fine,  healthy -looking  plants,  but  will  work  in  supers  if  there  be  breeding 

■»ve  not  at  proeent  either  borne  flowers  or  fruit.  Is  there  ^  space  in  the  hive  ;  ^t  in  showery  weather. 


from  the  pathvsy  to  a  terrace  of  houses,  yet  I  am  anxious  shoots?- H.  R. 
to  do  something  to  them  at  a  proper  season,  as,  in  their  for  wr 

present  condition,  they  are  unrightly.  In  case  they  were  -  ^  ^ 

cut  back,  should  I  cut  the  thick  stems,  or  only  the  thin  |  on  it  mi 

to;‘JS“!.*tU“reiour"  “a” 

and  reset  them  .  1^**^^*  ^ _  _  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  thi 

I  11702. — Fruitl068  Strawberry  plants,  —  Three  sweet-scented  flower? — Elsie. 
years  MDoc  I  planted  a  quantity  of  Strawberries,  which  PanniAA 

hvve  STU-n  into  fl_ne,htolthy. looking  pl.nt..  but 


ve  not  at  present  either  borne  flowers  or  fruit.  Is  there  7^  ®  ™ 

r  possibility  of  their  bearing  fruit  another  summer,  or  y  i  ^ 

?  toey  likely  to  remain  for  ever  barren  ?-0.  C.  V.  remwy  .  a.  u. 


ire  Aey  likely  to  remain  for  ever  barren  ?-0.  C.  V. 

11708. — Margru elites.— I  would  lie  much  obliged  for 
nformalion  as  to  the  culture  of  Marguerites,  os  grown  in 
Oj-U.  The  fdants  have  thick  stems,  and  arc  very  large  ; 
lie  blosaoms  flue  and  vciy  abundant.  I  have  never  seen 
nv  like  them  in  England.  A  single  pot  costs  10  francs.— 


wiui  a  sniau  orown  iiy,  wiiicn  eauses  wieui  bu  witiier  aiiu  _  _  _ ai _ _ 

dry  up.  (>m  anyone  explain  what  this  is,  and  prescribe  a  space  in  the  hive  ,  but  m  showery  weather, 
remedy?— X.  L.  when  little  honey  is  coming  in,  they  will 

11726.— Stove  for  Greenhouses.  —  I  have  two  swarm  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fo^  and 
CTeenhouses,  20  feet  by  10  feet  and  12  feet  by  8  feet.  The  rapid  increase  of  population.  The  old  stock 

"ill  ”0'^  “  fiepopuluted  that  there  is  i.o 

My  landlord  will  do  nothing,  and  my  loose  is  so  short  that  ii-i-.  e  i  ai 

it  would  not  bo  worth  my  w  hile  to  put  in  hot  water-pipes,  probability  of  any  work  being  done  in  the 


My  landlord  wUl  do  nothing,  and  my  lease  is  so  short  that  " 

it  would  not  bo  worth  my  w  hile  to  put  in  hot  water-pipes,  prolmbillty  of  any  work  being  done  in  the 
Is  there  any  moderate^'  cheap  apparatus,  burning  either  sections,  but  the  strongest  swarms  will  give 
oil  or  coke,  which  would  keep  the  larger  house  up  to  sumlus  honey.  The  sections  should,  however. 


_ _  Of  coke  which  would  keep  the  larger  ho^  up  to  surplus  honey.  The  sections  should,  however, 

1 11704- — TToun^  Mulberry  tree.— Will  any  reader  40  degs.,  and  the  other  up  to  60  degs.,  and  would  remain  i  ^  ^  a  aVw^„f  thrpp  wpoIth  aftor 

I  ndlv  inform  me  what  can  be  done  for  a  young  Mulberry  the  property  of  the  tenant?—E.  H.  H.  ©een  put  on  A^Ut  tnree  HeeKS  alter 

iixout  10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  which  is  in  a  very  un-  ii727.-Garden  ponds  and  aauaria.-Will  some-  “‘vmg,  but  may  8tUl  be  done  with  every 
haltliyr  state?  It  app«^  as  if  the  l»rk  wm  decayed,  one  kindly  give  some  adilce  w’lth  re8j>ect  to  the  manage-  chance  of  success.  The  swarm  that  rose  on 
pere  are  holes  in  toe  ^  ment  of  small  ornamental  ponds  in  gardens  which  contain  June  3rd  most  probably  retunied  to  the  parent 

Jahall  D«  giaa  or.  uartu.  but  I  And  my  second  experience  precisely  like  niy  first,  SupsrinST* — I  hived  a  strong  swarm  on  the 


—  Lavender  d3ringf  off.  — 
Lavender  plants  out  in  toe  open,  and  late 
Rare  befgitfi  to  turn  yellow.  ‘Ili'i,\  r 

The  stems  Qommence  to  droop, 
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kept  them  fed  at  night  and  in  dull  weather,  and 
they  have  worked  well  and  kept  within  the  f  ramea. 
I  first  observed  young  bees  this  morning,  J une 
11th,  twenty-five  days  after  hiving.  May  I 
expect  them  to  do  any  super  work  this  year,  and 
if  so  what  sized  super  should  I  put  on,  reckoning 
by  the  numbers  of  pounds  it  will  accommodate  ? 
A  friend  has  promised  to  give  me  a  swarm,  but 
it  is  not  vet  come  out.  Is  it  still  safe  to  hive  it 
separately,  or  should  I  do  better  to  unite  it  to 
my  present  swarm  ? — Abbotsleioh.  [A  crate 
of  a^ut  fifteen  one-pound  sections  should  have 
been  given  the  swarm  about  twenty-one  days 
after  hiving,  and  may  yet  be  done  with  very 
fair  chance  of  sections  being  filled  before  the 
close  of  the  honey  season.  It  is  rather  late 
now  to  hive  a  swarm  separately,  but  if  strong  it 
will,  if  carefully  fed  at  night  and  in  unfavourable 
weather,  do  well.  If,  however,  the  swarm  is 
small  (under  three  pounds  weight)  it  will  pay 
better  to  unite  it  to  the  other. — S.  S.  G.] 

Affe  Ot  queen  bees. — Could  any  reader  who  undor- 
.fitands  bees  Inform  mo  how  old  the  cjueen  bee  is  when  she 
commences  to  lay  ?  I  made  an  artificial  swarm,  and  am 
anxious  to  know  when  I  may  oxpoct  an  increase  in  the  old 
stock.— A  Constant  Reader. 

Bees  In  roof  of  house. -rWould  “S.  S.  O.,  Box- 
worth."  or  any  reader  of  your  paper,  tell  me  throut^h  your 
columns  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  jfct  a  stock  of 
bees  out  of  the  roof  of  a  house  and  put  them  in  a  hi ve  ?  A 
'ost  swarm  i^t  between  the  tiles  and  the  ceiling  last  year, 
and  are  now  working  there.  They  have  not  swarmed  yet 
this  year.— A  Pdzzled  O.vb. 


POULTRY. 

Faculty  of  imagination  in  hens.— A 
correspondent  writes  complaining  that  his  Ham¬ 
burgh  chicken,  although  bred  from  pure  birds 
of  a  prize  strain,  are  all  more  or  less  brown  in 
colour,  and  show  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  Hamburgh  fowl.  It  appears 
that  he  ke.ps  besides  some  dark  Brahma  hens 
in  the  run,  and  he  suspects  that  the  sight  of 
these  latter  birds  have  acted  on  the  imagination 
of  the  Hamburgh  hens,  and  caused  their  off¬ 
spring  to  assume  the  brown  plumage  of  the 
Brahma.  We  say  that  this  is  quite  possible ; 
but  there  are  several  reasons  in  this  case  why  it 
should  not  be.  only  bought  the  black 

Hamburghs  a  short  time  before  commencing  to 
sit  the  eggs.  Now  every  poultry-breeder  knows 
how  a  former  mesalliance  will  affect  the  eggs  of 
a  hen  for  weeks,  and  even  months.  May  not 
the  breeder  from  whom  the  stock  birds  were 
purchased  have  allowed  the  hens  to  run  wdth  a 
strange  cock  ?  It  seems  also  that  the  Brahmas 
and  Hamburghs  lay  in  the  same  nest-boxes,  and 
“L.”  depends  solely  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eggs  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  This  is 
a  very  uncertain  methocl,  and,  no  doubt,  he  has 
made  mistakes.  The  only  w'ay  to  secure  pure 
eggs  is  to  keep  one  sort  only  in  a  run.  Many 
well-authenticated  cases  of  the  effect  of  sight 
on  the  imagination  of  the  laying  hen  have  been 
recorded — ^blaok  parents  will  often  pnxluce 
white  and  speckled  chickens  when  in  the  same 
run  with  white  birds. — Andalusian. 

HoudaJi  d3riiifir  (“Subscriber”). — We 
should  say  this  was  a  case  either  of  crop  bind¬ 
ing  or  apoplexy,  both  of  which  are  caused  by 
careless  feeding.  Your  birds  were  most  likely 
kept  without  food  for  many  hours,  and  then 
thrown  some  hard  grain  with  which  they  gorged 
themselves,  and  the  crop  became  so  distended 
that  it  refused  to  perform  its  usual  functions. 
Where  fowls  are,  from  some  cause  or  neglect, 
withheld  food  for  any  length  of  time,  soft  food 
should  always  be  given  them.  If  the  birds 
appear  to  suffer  at  all  a  little  bread  soaked  in 
ale  is  very  reviving.  This  is  excellent  after 
a  long  journey  by  rail.  To  relieve  a  bird  that 
has  hard  or  swelled  crop  a  little  warm  water 
should  be  poured  down  the  throat,  and  the 
crop  gently  kneaded  with  the  hands  until  soft 
and  yielding,  when  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should 
be  administered,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  the  patient 
will  be  quite  relieved.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
your  birds  are  too  highly  fed.  See  to  this  or 
more  cases  will  arise,  and  we  should  recommend 
you  to  give  a  slight  aperient — say  a  grain  of 
calomel  per  bird  every  other  day  for  a  week, 
mixed  in  the  soft  food.  Do  you  give  much 
maize  ?  If  so  you  are  doing  wrong.  A  little 
will  not  hurt,  but  in  your  case  we  should  re¬ 
commend  you  to  withhold  it  altogether.  Do 
not  trouble  about  the  hen  which  sita^Jinthe  nest 


Best  breed  of  Fowls.— In  Gardening 
Illustrated  information  is  often  asked  for  as 
to  the  best  breed  of  poultry  to  keep.  From  first 
to  last  I  have  tried  twelve  sorts  of  the  highly 
commended,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
my  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  are  very  good  all  the  year  round  layers, 
gooa  table  birds,  good  settlers,  and  excellent 
mothers  ;  the  chicks  also  are  very  hardy  ;  they 
are  so  good-tempered  that  you  can  do  anything 
with  them,  when  they  are  8  2tting,  in  the  way 
of  testing  the  eggs.  No  fowl  bears  confinement 
better  than  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  a  very 
low  fence  keeps  them  in  bounds.  I  don’t  think 
the  use  of  the  little  egg  tester  is  generally 
known.  When  a  hen  has  sat  eight  days  the 
eggs  should  be  looked  at  through  it ;  the 
fruitful  ones  will  appear  black,  the  others  clear 
as  when  put  under  tne  hen,  and  are  then  quite 
good  for  puddings. — M.  J. 


is  fairly  established,  the  water  clear,  the  sea¬ 
weed  growing,  and  the  live  stock  firmly  settled 
down  on  their  several  rocks,  they  will  need 
very  little  artificial  food.  The  water  for  gold¬ 
fish,  which,  of  course,  “Florrie”  knows  must 
be  fresh,  not  sea-water,  will  not  require  chang¬ 
ing  for  weeks — nay,  even  months,  if  she  wOl 
put  in  the  tank  a  plant  of  V alisneria  spiralis.  A 
gallon  of  water  for  two  fish  is  sufficient.  Never 
give  the  fish  bread,  or  biscuit,  or  meat,  as  it 
will  breed  disease.  A  very  tiny  red  worm  or 
small  fly  may  be  given  occasionally,  and  the 
fish  like  some  fine  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  I  at  one  time  had  a  small  pond  for  gold¬ 
fish,  where  they  throve  well,  and  in  it  I  put 
several  plants — Anacharis,  Water  Lilies,  Bull 
Rushes.  If  one  has  space  all  are  suitable  for  a 
pond  ;  but  Yatlis  peria  is  the  best  for  a  glass 
or  tank.  HelBn  Watnev. 


Duoks  not  hatohlngr  (“Aylesbury”). — 
If,  as  you  state,  you  regularly  damped  the  eggs 
during  the  period  of  incubation,  we  fail  to  see 
what  necessity  there  could  have  been  for  so 
much  assistance  having  to  be  rendered  by  you 
while  the  young  ducks  were  emerging  from  the 
shell.  Did  the  eggs  become  fouled  in  any  way  ? 
If  so,  they  should  have  been  carefully  washed 
in  warm  water,  and  replaced  in  a  clean  nest. 
This  is  really  the  only  reason  we  can  give. — 
Andald.sian. 

Insect  food  tor  chicken.— It  is  most 
important  that  chicken,  when  in  confined  runs, 
should  be  supplied  with  a  certain  amount  of 
insect  food.  One  has  only  to  watch  how  a 
chicken  will  chase  a  fly  to  understand  how 
great  their  craving  for  such  is.  We  always 
set  a  number  of  earwig  and  woodlice  traps,  and 
if  these  be  emptied  in  the  run  the  contents  will 
be  soon  demolished.  A  piece  of  liver  hung  up 
in  the  sun  will  soon  become  full  of  maggots. 
These  are  very  good  for  them,  but,  of  course,  in 
a  small  place  it  is  rather  objectionable.  Spratt’s 
“  crissel  ”  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  insect 
life,  and  chicken  thrive  wonderfully  on  it. — 
Andalusian. 

Breeding  pigeons.— I  have  at  the  present  time  over 
thirty  pigeons,  out  of  which  I  am  brocaing  at  the  rate  of 
thirteen  sittings  a  month  ;  but  what  still  appears  a  myster>’ 
to  me  is,  viz.,  when  the  young-  birds  get  to  bo  about  ten 
days  old  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  soem  to  drop  off  and  die 
away.  This  cannot  be  put  down  to  insects,  nor  can  it  be 
put  down  to  unclean  nests,  os  they  arc  always  freshly  built 
after  every  brood.  If  anyone  could  assist  me  with  a  few 
remarks  I  should  be  obliged.— T.  Chirr. 


AQUARIA. 


ARRANGING  AN  AQUARIUJVI. 

“  Flo.s.sie’s  ”  bell  aquarium  will  not  allow  of 
her  keeping  many  zoophytes  in  health.  She 
Diust  be  careful  not  to  overstock  it.  She  should 
strew  some  fine  shingle,  which  has  been  well 
washed  in  sea-water,  over  the  bottom  of  her 
tank,  and  then  place  in  bits  of  coral  and  rock, 
with  a  few  pieces  of  growing  Ulva,  and  a  couple 
of  sea-snails — the  Ulva  will  purify  the  water, 
the  snails  clean  the  glass  and  eat  up  any  refuse. 
They  are  the  scavengers  of  the  aquarium.  If 
“  Flossie  ”  lives  near  the  sea,  she  may  be  able 
to  procure  specimens,  if  not,  she  must  purchase 
from  a  dealer  in  marine  animals.  I  generally 
stocked  my  tanks  when  at  the  sea-side.  I  found 
some  splendid  zoophytes  in  North  Wales,  in  the 
Island  of  Anglesea,  and  I  have  likewise  collected 
at  Littlehampton,  Southsea,  and  other  places. 
Sea  Anemones  like  the  low-lying  rocks  from 
which  the  tide  recedes,  and  also  are  found  in 
those  deep  little  pools  of  water  which  at  low 
tide  are  very  come-at-able.  If  these  pools  are 
overshadowed  by  a  pieee  of  rock  you  will  most 
certainly  find  some  “living  flowers.”  The 
smooth  Anemone  with  a  long  name,  Actinisc 
Mesembryanthemum,  and  the  thick  homed,  com 
monly  called  “Crass,”  otherwise  Burrodes 
crassicomis,  are  the  most  general ;  but  the 
Crass  is  more  delicate  than  the  smooth,  and 
requires  greater  care,  so  I  usually  kept  mine  in 
a  tank  by  themselves. 

It  is  bwt  when  collecting  to  chip  off  with  a 
small  hammer  the  piece  of  rock  to  which  the 
Anemone  has  fixed  itself,  and  place  it,  flower 
and  all,  in  your  aquarium,  for  some  kinds.  Crass 
especially,  get  injured  in  removal  from  the  stone 
to  which  it  has  affixed  itself.  I  fed  my  animals 
j^|r8t  with  raw  beef,  sliced  very  fine;  had  a 
^  ^"Wlen  pincer.  They  are  s^ld  i^he. 
nes  for  the  purpose  ;  but  otaiciw  itnCla^! 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Pot  Pourri. — As  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  in  G.^rdening  Illustrated  have  asked 
for  a  good  recipe  for  pot  pourri,  I  send  a  most 
excellent  one.  I  have  some  pot  pourri  by  me 
now,  made  fifteen  years  ago  from  this  recipe, 
which  is  still  highly  perfumed  : — 1  lb.  bay  salt, 
2  oz.  saltpetre,  both  in  finest  powder,  a  handful 
of  sweet  Bay  leaves  cut  very  small,  same  of 
Myrtle  and  Rosemary  and  Verbena  leaves,  and 
Lemon  and  common  Thyme  in  flow’er  ;  half  an 
ounce  of  Cinnamon,  1  drachm  of  Cloves, 
1  drachm  of  allspice,  a  large  Nutmeg,  all  in 
fine  powder  ;  the  rinds  of  four  Lemons  cut  very 
small,  1  drachm  essence  of  Musk,  1  drachm 
spirit  of  Lavender,  1  drachm  essence  of 
I^mon,  1  oz.  Bergamotte.  Mix  these  with 

1  oz.  of  Storax  and  6  oz.  powdered  Orris 
Root.  Put  them  in  a  jar  with  a  lid  that  shuts 
very  close.  Then  add  the  following  flowers, 
as  you  can  get  them  in : — Three  handfuls 
of  Orange  flowers,  three  of  Clove  Pinks,  six  of 
sweetest  Rose  leaves,  two  of  Rosemary  flowers, 
two  of  Lavender  flowers,  two  of  Jasmine,  two 
of  Violets.  Stir  it  up  frequently,  especially 
after  putting  in  anything  fresh.  You  may  add 
any  sweet  flowers  that  are  not  succulent. 
Gather  your  Roses  early  in  the  morning,  and 
add  them  immediately  to  the  rest,  only  taking 
care  not  to  leave  even  two  Rose  leaves  sticking 
together,  and  pick  out  every  bit  of  green  ;  the 
same  with  the  Pinks  and  Carnations,  any  of 
W’hich  will  do,  though  Cloves  are  best.  Syringa 
flow'ers  are  a  good  substitute  for  Orange 
blossom.  If  this  mixture  becomes  too  moist, 
add  Orris  Root  and  spices  ;  if  too  dry,  add  buy 
salt  and  saltpetre.  It  cannot  be  stirred  too 
much  or  be  too  thoroughly  mixed,  especially  xt 
first.  If  well  made  it  will  keep  many  years 
without  losing  its  perfume. — E.  C.  H.,  Tidmarsk 
Manor. 

Hop  or  bitter  beer. — 2.J  gallons  water; 

2  lb.  brown  sugar,  5d.  ;  2  handfuls  of  hoj  s, 
Ad.  ;  2  tablespoonsful  of  yeast,  ^d.  ;  total,  fid. 
Boil  the  Hops  in  the  w'ater  for  twenty  minut<  s, 
then  add  the  sugar.  When  milk-warm  put  in 
the  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  hours.  Th  m 
skim  and  pour  off  carefully  the  clear  liquid, 
leaving  all  the  sediment  behind.  Then  bott  e. 
It  will  be  ready  in  two  days.  The  pouring  i  >ff 
is  best  managed  by  pouring  steadily  from  o  le 
vessel  to  another,  keeping  back  the  sediment; 

Oream  and  cheese. — will  one  of  3'our  practi  al 
readers  tell  me  the  best  way  of  making  cream  and  a  so 
new  milk  cheese  ?  How  soon  are  they  rcatb'  for  xisc  of  cr 
they  are  made  T— O.  S. 


Birds  V.  slugs  and  snails.— In  refercr  zq 
to  this  question  I  may  state  that  where  blac  c- 
birds  and  thrushes  are  very  scarce,  slugs  a  id 
snails  are  more  plentiful  than  I  have  ever  n  ct 
with  them  before  in  districts  in  which  birds  i  re 
numerous.  There  can,  therefore,  I  think,  be  lo 
question  that  slugs  form  the  greater  part  of  1  le 
food  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes  when  proc  r- 
able.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  after  rain,  wl  sn 
worms,  slugs,  and  snails  were  plentiful  on  •  le 
surface,  that  these  birds  were  not  troubleso  le 
to  the  fruit ;  but  in  periods  of  drought,  wl  m 
short  of  what  one  may  call  their  natural  fa  d, 
they  would  go  under  fish  nets  or  through  c  ly 
aperture  to  get  at  either  Strawberries,  Cherr:  is, 
or  After  rain  good-sized  bus  es 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

MINIATURE  BASKET  FERN. 
(adiantum  dolabriforme.) 

Thls  charming  Fern  belongs  to  a  small  group 
of  Adiantums,  consisting  of  A.  caudatum, 
ciliatum  or  Edgeworthi,  and  lunulatum,  all 
kinds  possessing  the  same  habit  and  all  found 
in  the  Tropics  and  succeeding  well  under  simi¬ 
lar  treatment.  All 


grower.  About  the  beginning  of  January  they 
require  looking  to,  and  should  then  be  pruned, 
and,  if  pot-bomid,  re-potted.  Pruning  consists 
in  shortening  back  the  strong  shoots  to 
the  lowermost  pair  of  eyes  on  the  wood  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  causes  them  to 
break  strongly,  and  keep  the  plants  dwarf, 
an  important  consideration  where  they  have  to 
bo  grown  along  into  large  specimens.  In  re¬ 
potting  use  good  loam,  with  a  sixth  part  of  \ 


plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather.  Sometimes  they 
get  greenfly,  for  which  they  must  be  dusted 
with  Tobacco  powder.  The  last  week  of  May, 
when  danger  from  frost  is  no  more  to  bo  feared, 
put  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  sunny  place, 
giving  them  abundance  of  water  W’hen  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots,  and  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice  a  week. — J.  C.  B. 

1 1679.  —  Margruerites.  —  The  best  white 
variety  is  Alice  Crousse,  or  Halleri  maxima. 

We  have  had  it  in 


flower  since  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  is  now  beau¬ 
tifully  in  flower  in  the 
open  garden.  The 
best  yellow  one  is 
Etoile  d’Or ;  it  may 
almost  be  had  in 
flower  during  the 
whole  year.— rf.  D.  E. 

Fragrranc©  of 
Fuchsia  Seeds.— 
Have  any  of  your 
readers  noticed  the 
fruity  smell  of  the 
seedpodsof  the  Fuch¬ 
sia  spleudens?  I  have 
a  plant  in  a  small 
house  which  is  filled 
with  its  perfume. — 
Nip. 


of  them  require  stove 
temperature,  and  the 
compost  which  suits 
them  best  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tw'o  parts  peat 
and  one  of  fibrous 
loam  with  a  dash  of 
silver  sand,  and  they 
like  to  be  kept  as 

near  the  light  as  pos-  /jr 

lible.  To  a  certain  ^ 

extent  A.  dolabri- 

forme  resembles  the 

old-fashioned,  yet 

beautiful  A.  lunula- 

turn,  but  it  is  more  / 

graceful  in  appear- 
ance,  its  stalks  are 

more  slender,  and  the  ^  \ 

pinna*  smaller  and  ^L/  ^  /  \  ; 

rounder ;  moreover,  I 

the  deciduous  habit  ^  V 

of  A  lunulatum  is  a  mP  1 

/2rreft  drawback  to  it.  ^  ad  ' 

It  is  very  provoking 
in  autumn  to  see  a 

plant  of  it  in  a  bang-  ■ 

ing  basket  gradually  \ 

going  down  until  \ 

nothingis/eft  but  the  \  / 

hare  basket  itself,  and  \j[  ^ 

the  knowledge  that 

it  must  remain  in  gpTr  \  \ 

that  state  for  about 

five  months  in  the  ^ 

jear  is  certainly  not 
conducive  to  its  being  mU 

largely  grown.  In  ^1  ^ 

A.  dolabriforme  this  T^\ 

•irawback  is  removed; 

k  is  a  thoroughly 

werween  species,  ad- 

aiiably  adapted  for 

«nall  baskets,  in  Af 

vhich  it  shows  itself  ^  \ 

off  to  perfection,  and  I  \ 

the  young  plants  be-  I  \ 

lon^g  to  two,  and  \  \  ^ 

even  three,  genera-  \  \ 

Itions  growing  on  the  V  i# 

tips  of  its  griaceful  \  hHH 

elongated  pinnate  \  ^ 

fronds,  with  dolabri-  \  ^  1^ 

form  pinnules,  pro-  j 

duoe  a  charming  / 

effect,  and  make  a  '  / 

®ost  attractive  as  / 

Fell  as  a  most  use-  / 

fnl  plant.  To  Mr.  / 

^UliMjns  we  are  in- 
|ltbted  for  this  valu- 
kUe  addition  to  our 
tready  long  list  of 
(dutiful  plants  used 
■w  the  omamenta- 
of  our  stoves,  in 

*  of  which  in  his  nursery  at  Holloway  it  is 
w  making  a  charming  display. 

11660.  —Hydrangea  culture.  —Few  plants 
^laore  easily  grown  than  these,  being  nearly 
They  thrive  best  In  the  open  air 
k^h  the  summer  months  ;  but,  beginning 
tinyo  when  they  shed  their  foliage  in  late 
they  should,  by  the  end  of  Novemi^er, 
in  their  winter  qiiartere,,whifh  mt^ 
^  i  cold  frame,  a  cfily 
rtangery,  »t  the  wi)l  pr  convenience  of  the 


^  Roses  in  Glass- 

houses.  —  Accord- 
ing  to  my  experience, 
Roses  permanently 
planted  out  under 
glass  are  all  the 
'^1  \  better  for  being  fully 

\  exposed  by  the  re- 

/"  moval  of  the  top  lights 

/  #1^  from  the  beginning  of 

/  June  until  the  end  of 

/  August.  In  the  Exe- 

I Nurseries,  where 
<  Roses  arc  planted  out 

in  long  span -roofed 
pits,  they  are  treated 
I  I  in  this  way,  and 

nowhere  else  have  I 
ft  ^^1  seen  such  successful 

®  /A  results.  The  raised 

beds  in  which  your 
A  '  W  correspondent  says 

^  his  Roses  arc  grow  a 

p  A  have  abided  their 

»  ^  share  to  his  w’ant  of 

success.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  plants 
have  had  sufficient 
water.  I  find  that 
\  even  when  planted  in 

\y.  level  borders  the 

^  quantity  of  water 

W’hich  they  require  is 
somewhat  alarming ; 
therefore  plants  .in 
raised  beds  would 
require  considerably 
more — no  new  expe¬ 
rience,  however,  in 
•  the  case  of  vigor¬ 

ous  growing  subjects 
planted  out  under 
glass  and  dependent  upon  the  cultivator  for 
every  drop  of  water  which  they  get.  Of  course 
if  the  roots  could  get  all  the  water  wdiich  they 
require,  plants  in  raised  beds  would  grow  as  well 
as  on  level  ground,  but  the  chances  are  against 
them  w'hen  in  any  w'ay  elevated.  As  re¬ 
gards  general  treatment  I  find  that  looses 
are  not  difficult  to  manage.  A  deep,  fairly  good 
border^.  neaeJis^,  and  if  compt>scd  of  good 
fibfouiRoM  hoMraanuro  will  bo  necessary  ;  but 
r^Cji^farmyard  monuro 
t;  except  In  low  dying 


Bosket  Fern  (Adjontum  dolabriforme). 


rotten  manure,  as  Hydrangeas  are  hungry  sub¬ 
jects,  with  good  digestive  organs,  easily  taking 
strong  food,  and  pmnty  of  it.  In  potting,  ram 
the  new  soil  in  firmly  round  the  old  base  ; 
indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  pressed  in  too  hard, 
that  is,  if  the  loam  is  of  average  tenacity  only. 
Only  moderate  drainage  is  necessary  —one  good 
crock  and  a  handful  of  fibrous  material  being 
enough  small  i)ots,  and  a  thinl  layer  of 
for  anything  larger  than  an  S-inch 
T^* time  the  young  shoots 
planw>--^should  have  a  light  position,  and 
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situations,  no  drainage  is  required.  This  I 
have  learnt  from  experience.  At  one  time  I 
erred  by  giving  too  much  drainage,  and  the 
plants  suffered  in  conse<jucnce.  With  regard 
to  planting,  if  they  have  been  grown  in  pots 
they  can  be  put  out  at  any  time,  out  I  prefer  to 
plant  during  the  winter  months  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest.  Then  the  roots  can  be  dis¬ 
entangled  and  spread  out  to  occupy  more  space 
tliau  they  otherwise  would  do.  A  good  deal 
may  be  done  towards  securing  success  I  y 
selecting  the  most  suitable  positions  for  growth  ; 
such  positions  must  enjoy  a  full  snare  uf 
light.  In  a  properly  constructed  and  iuter- 
^lly  well-arranged  house  entirely  devoted 
to  Roses  there  will  not,  of  course,  be  much 
difficulty  in  selecting  proper  positions  for  the 
plants,  but  even  in  that  case  the  cultivator 
must  exercise  judgment.  If  the  roof  is  too  much 
shaded  by  climbers,  Roses  l)eneath  them  will 
make  weakly  growth,  and  jjroduce  but  few 
llowerF.  In  my  case,  having  a  large,  unheated 
house  erected  for  Reaches,  we  grow  a  good  many 
Roses  in  it.  In  every  available  space  along  the 
front  and  ends,  where  they  are  sure  to  get  plenty 
of  light,  we  plant  a  Rose  tree.  Supporting  the 
roof  of  this  house  there  is  along  the  middle  a  row 
of  iron  pillars,  against  every  one  of  which  w^e 
have  a  climbing  Rose,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  roof  we  train  them  on  the  rafters,  which  are 
alx)ut  8  feet  apart.  Thus  managed,  their  shade 
is  not  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  Peach 
trees  grown  l^neath  them  ;  nor  do  they  in  other 
resiHJcts  seriously  interfere  with  them.  The 
only  part  of  the  season  during  which  we  dislike 
their  presence  amongst  the  Peaches  is  while  the 
latter  are  in  blossom.  Then  we  have  to  discon¬ 
tinue  syringing  for  a  time,  and  the  Roses  are 
sure  to  get  some  amount  of  greenffy  u|X)n 
them.  These,  however,  soon  disappear  when 
the  Peaches  go  out  of  bloom  and  the  garden 
engine  is  applied  vigorously  every  evening. 
The  summer  management  consists  in  giving  the 
roots  plenty  of  water,  tying  in  such  growths 
as  require  it,  and  removing  dead  flowers.  We 
leave,  indeed,  our  Roses  to  grow  pretty  much  as 
they  like  in  summer.  We  certainly  should  not 
think  of  pruning  them,  unless  it  be  cutting  aw’ay 
a  few  useless  branches.  On  account  of  their 
l)cing  somewhat  more  tender  than  Hybrid 
Perpctuals,  Noisettes  and  Teas  are  the  most 
Huitable  for  growing  permanently  under  glass. 
In  a  light,  airy  house  all  Roses  may  be  grown 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  btit  if  I  had  my 
own  w'ay  I  should  exclude  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
altogether,  and  especially  those  of  scandent 
habit,  from  a  Rose  house,  for  they  are  the  most 
imsatisfactory  of  any.  For  training  under  the 
roof  or  for  forming  bowers  in  a  proper  Rose 
house  the  following  may  be  selected  without  fear 
of  disappointment,  viz.,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
a  capital  grower,  a  fpiality  happily  belonging  to 
several  others  of  equal  merit ;  it  flowers  freely, 
is  fairly  fragrant,  and  as  a  red  Rose  there  is  a 
delicacy  of  colour  alxmt  it  that  makes  it  quite 
charming.  When  this  variety  W’as  introduced  I 
somewhat  underrated  its  value,  but  longer  ac- 
(juaintance  with  it  has  caused  me  to  alter  my 
first  opinion  respecting  it.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  a 
strong  growing  Rose  and  delightful  as  regards 
fragrance  and  freedom  of  flowering;  Duchess  of 
Kdinburgh  resembles  it  in  colour,  and  is  a  fairly 
good  grow'er,  but  in  other  respects  not  etjual  to 
the  tw'o  preceding ;  Climbing  Devoniensis,  a 
rampant  grow'er,  is  only  suitable  for  very  largo 
houses  ;  Marcchal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine 
Forestier,  and  Solfaterre  are  also  adapted  for 
training  or  festooning  under  the  roof.  For 
pillars  6  feet  or  8  feet  high  the  following  is  a 
useful  selection  from  the  Tea-scented  sorts,  viz.. 
President,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie 
Van  Houttc,  David  Pradcl,  and  Safrano.  For 
growing  in  bush  form  one  could  hardly  make  a 
mistake  in  selecting  from  the  Teas.  My  choice 
would  be  Devoniensis,  Madame  Falcot,  La- 
marque,  Letty  Coles,  Adam,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
La  Tulipe,  Eliza  Savage,  and  La  Boule  d’Or. 
The  pruning  should  l>e  done  in  December. 
For  the  first  two  years  very  little  pruning 
w’ill  be  necessary;  afterwards  it  is  best  to 
thin  oait  some  of  the  old  wooil  and  leave  in 
young  to  take  its  place.  .Such  vigorous  growers 
as  Cheshunt  Hyorid,  Gloire  «lo  Dijon,  and 
Reine  Mario  Henriette  will  flower  fairly  well  if 
pruned  back  within  three  or  four  Jjtnte  of  the 
old  woo<l,  but  whep) |th4 strorf^  .  o’ 
the  young  branched  wiomcr  T>e"^iof^wilff^gi 
little  shortening  back — J.  C.  C. 
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The  Gooseberry 

Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hardy  fruits  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  In  a  green  state  its  excel¬ 
lent  culinary  qualities  are  well  known,  both  as 
jam,  and  also  used  freshly  gathered  from  the 
bush,  and  w'hen  quite  ripe  the  Gooseberry  is 
one  of  the  few  fruits  which  everybody  likes. 
The  climate  of  these  islands  is  especially  suited 
for  Gooseberry  culture.  In  hot  countries  the 
berries  lack  both  size  and  flavour,  and  though 
occasionally  spring  frosts  may  thin  our  crops, 
yet  a  total  failure  seldom  happens.  As 
much  as  £100  per  acre  can  Ije  made  of  Goose¬ 
berries.  It  is  a  crop  deserving  of  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  can  be  given  to  it ;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  culture  of  the  Gooselxjrry  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  and  need  not  occupy  much  time 
in  the  telling. 

Propagation. 

Tliis  is  done  by  means  of  cuttings,  which 
should  be  selected  'when  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn.  The  longest,  straightest,  stoutest 
shoots  only  should  be  chosen,  to  give  the 
necessary  length  of  leg,  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
being  splashed  with  dirt  during  heavy  showers. 
The  cuttings  should  not  l>e  less  than  a  foot  long. 
The  bottom  end  should  be  cut  straight  across 
just  below'  the  joint,  and  all  the  buds  or  eyes, 
except  the  three  upper  ones,  should  be  cut  out. 
The  cuttings  should  be  made  before  Christmas, 
even  if  they  cannot  be  planted  then,  and  w'hen 
made  they  must  he  laid  in  the  soil  l>eneath  a 
north  wall.  The  planting  should  take  place 
any  €ime  before  the  end  of  March,  and  I  prefer 
the  north  border  to  any  other  place.  They  w’ill 
strike  root  out  in  the  open,  but,  if  the  next 
summer  turns  out  hot  and  dry,  the  cool  border 
is  the  best  place  for  them.  If  they  are  planted 
in  an  open  situation,  mulch  w'ith  short  litter 
to  keep  the  moisture  about  them  and  afford 
shelter.  Plant  in  rows  one  foot  apart  and 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  burying  about  three 
inches  of  the  bottom  in  the  ground,  and  treading 
the  soil  firmly  around  them. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

A  well -formed  Goo8el>erry  bush,  w'hen  fully 
grow'n,  should  be  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter 
and  alx)ut  4  ft.  high,  speaking  roughly.  The 
shape  should  be  that  of  a  basin — i.c.,  with  an 
open  centre,  from  W'hich  all  crossing  branches 
are  removed  by  pruning.  In  training  a  young 
bush  always  cut  to  an  eye  pointing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  we  wish  the  future  branch  to  take,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  bush 
assume  any  shape  we  like.  There  are  tw'o 
systems  of  training  Gooseberries  common  in 
gardens.  One  may  Ije  called  the  formal  type, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  more  natural  plan  of 
keeping  the  bushes  well  thinned  out,  but 
nothing  more.  In  the  formal  system  the  tree 
has  a  more  or  less  fonnally-arranged  skeleton  of 
main  branches,  from  w'hich  spring  the  young 
shoots  which  are  annually  spurred  in,  the  crop 
being  chiefly  lx)me  on  these  spurs.  According 
to  the  other  plan,  there  is  but  little  attempt  at 
training,  and  but  little  shortening  of  the  wood  ; 
the  tree  is  encouraged  to  renew  itself,  and  as 
much  young  wood  is  left  in  as  there  is  room  for. 
Though  it  is  never  allowed  to  get  into  a  densely 
crowded  condition,  it  is  advantageous  to  permit 
as  much  growth  as  there  is  room  for,  for  the 
sake  of  the  shelter  afforded  in  cold  springs,  and 
such  bushes  seldom  fail  to  bear  immense  crops. 
By  the  regulation  of  the  young  wood  the  cul¬ 
tivator  can  ensure  pretty  well  w'hat  crop  he 
likesi.  In  pruning  one  of  these  naturally-grow'n 
bushes  the  ffrst  thing  is  to  cast  the  eye  over  the 
bush,  and  note  its  symmetry,  for  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  luive  haiitlsouie,  shapely  bushes  as  un¬ 
even,  sprawling  ones.  Any  branches  that  are 
getting  nciir  the  ground  should  be  cut  back. 
The  W'eight  of  the  crop  has  a  tendency  to  drag 
the  branches  dow'nwards,  and  a  little  annuiu 
trimming  will  be  required  to  keep  the  branches 
otf  the  ground.  Next  open  out  the  centre 
of  the  bush,  removing  all  branches  showing 

tendency  to  cross  over.  Afterw'ards  the 
remaintler  of  the  bush  is  tbinno<l  regularly, 
cutting  out  an  old  branch  where  crowde<l,  and 
leaving  a  young  one  to  take  its  place.  It  is  the 
cols^it  renewal,  by  a  gradual  removal  of  the 
n^tl^bd  a  substitution  of  the  young,  which 
yA^this  system  answer  so  w'ell\  c  specially  in 
lad  seasons.  The  bushes  may  not  lqc^,e|o  re* 


gular  in  shape  as  if  trained  more  exactly,  but 
they  are  longer  lived,  and  are  more  proli table, 
and  when  full  of  foliage  and  heavily  laden  they 
have  not  an  ungraceful  appearance.  In  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  plantation  of  young  bushes,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  definite  ^ject  in  view, 
and  prune  accordingly  ;  but  it  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  heavy  crops  of  berries  without 
leaving  in  plenty  of  young  wood,  and  all  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  crop  they  obtain 
may  increase  it  next  year  by  altering  the 
system  of  pruning. 

Pyramidal  Gooseberrie.s. 

Tliough  the  bush  form  is  the  natural  one  for 
the  Gooseberry,  yet  it  will  easily  assume  any 
other,  if  the  necessary  supports  are  available 
and  time  is  given  to  the  training.  By  starting 
W'ith  a  young  bush  before  it  has  been  much 
pruned,  placing  a  6-foot  stake  to  it,  selecting 
the  strongest  shoot  for  the  leader,  and  tying  it 
to  the  stake,  allowing  the  other  branches  to 
grow  out  in  tiers,  a  graceful  pyramid  will  bo 
lormed  in  a  few'  years,  which,  if  not  pruned  too 
closely,  w'ill  bear  very  heavy  crops.  It  must 
not  iKi  permitted  to  grow  up  too  fast,  or  the 
bottom  will  become  naked,  and  then  the  in¬ 
tended  object  will  be  defeated.  Some  kinds  of 
Goo8el)erries  are  erect  in  their  habit  of  grow’th, 
and  others  have  a  drooping  tendency,  and  these 
peculiarities  must  lie  noted  and  corrected  either 
by  pruning,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  drooping  kinds, 
such  as  the  Red  Warrington,  giving  timely 
assistance  when  young. 

Planting  and  Manuring. 

After  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  the  young 
trees  should  be  planted  in  nursery  rows  18  inches 
apart  and  a  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 
This  will  give  space  to  get  them  into  shape,  to 
fit  them  for  removal  to  the  quarter  where  they 
are  to  fruit.  Sometimes  Gooseberries  are  planted 
round  the  margins  of  the  vegetable  quarters,  and 
in  such  a  position  they  should  not  be  less  than 
8  feet  apart,  in  order  to  give  room  to  move  freely 
among  them.  A  good  plan  is  to  gather  the 
Gooseberries  and  other  bush  fruits  into  Ixjds  or 
quarters  by  themselves  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
cultivator’s  situation  will  guide  him  as  to  w'hat 
to  do  in  this  respect.  In  whatever  situation  the 
Gooseberry  is  placed  the  results  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  treatment  given,  and  manure 
l)oth  solid  and  liquid,  will  be  well  bestow'cd. 
Mulching,  too,  is  a  beneficial  process  in  dry 
seasons.  Heavy  crops  must  be  w'cll  nourished, 
or  the  fruit  will  be  inferior. 


Time  to  Prune. 

Some  people  leave  the  pruning  till  spring,  in 
places  where  the  birds,  such  as  uullfinches  and 
sparrows,  are  numerous  ;  but  if  the  birla 
cannot  be  kept  dow'n  they  can  easily  ye 
circumvented.  Black  cotton,  passed  and  re- 
passed  over  the  surface  of  the  bushes,  genera]  Iv 
scares  them,  and  if  this  fails,  or  in  associati  )ii 
W'ith  it  to  make  sure,  syringe  the  bushes  witl  a 
thin  mixture  of  soot  and  lime,  in  which  a  lit  lo 
soft  soap  has  been  added.  This  will  stick  t«> 
the  bushes  a  long  time,  and  when  the  bii  ils 
find  anything  distasteful,  the  same  birds  sekb  ni 
go  near  them  again.  Therefore,  having  t  ho 
means  of  keeping  off  the  binls,  I  always  pri  iio 
in  autumn,  and  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  ;  et 
the  Ixjrders  and  quarters  manured  and  drest  3d 
by  forking  over  early  in  the  w'inter.  WI 311 
grown  side  by  side  in  row’s,  in  beds  or  quarte  s, 
plant  6  feet  apart  each  way — less  space  v  ill 
not  permit  of  justice  lieing  done  them. 

Su.MMKR  Pruning. 

This  is  not  much  attended  to  os  a  rule,  1  ut 
if  time  permits  its  tendency  is  benefici  il. 
Simply  thinning  out  the  young  wood,  where  1  x) 
thick,  is  all  that  is  needed  in  a  general  way  in 
average  culture.  Where  a  few'  large  l)erries  .  re 
reiiuiredfor  exhil»ition,  more  should  bo  done. 

Goo.SK berries  on  Wali.s. 

Walls  or  fences  which  are  too  low  or  not  e- 
quired  for  other  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  pro  t- 
ably  used  for  bush  fruit.  Gooseberries  or 
Currants.  The  Palmettc  is  the  best  way  t<» 

train  them.  When  the  young  bushes  re 

planted  they  should  l>e  lieaded  bock  to  el 

breaks  from  the  bottom,  which  should  be  j»l 
out  at  right  angles  one  on  each  side.  Fi  ni 
these  horizontal  branches  others  should  Ixi 
taken  1  %’^P($|if^lly,  training  them  about  0  inc  cs 
ajmrt.  If ,  plai^^ljpiit  4  or  5  feet  apart  u* 
v/all  wilLfloJml^JloAjr^  The  Gooselxjrry 
espalier  trained  against  u 
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wire  fence  4  or  5  feet  high ;  it  makes  a 
nice  verge  or  margin  to  the  vegetable  quarters. 
By  planting  the  Red  Warrington  against  a 
nortn  wall,  or  the  north  side  of  a  fence,  Goose¬ 
berries  may  bo  had  late  in  the  season. 

V’ariktiks  for  Exhibition. 

The  following  list  of  kinds  have  obtained 
prizes  for  the  heaviest  berries  at  the  northern 
shows,  and  are  reckoned  as  being  the  best  of 
their  class  : — 

Rrd. — Lord  Derby,  Bobby,  Blucher,  London, 
Dan's  Mistake,  Maccaroni,  Beauty,  and  Plough- 
boy. 

Yellow. — Ringer,  Leveller,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Lady  Haughton,  Thatcher,  High  SheriflF,  Hit  or 
Miss,  and  Pretender. 

Gre^i. — Surprise,  Stockwell,  Diadem,  Plun¬ 
der,  British  Tar,  Shiner,  Telegraph,  and  Green 
London. 

IVhiU. — Transparent,  Antagonist,  Fascina¬ 
tion,  Careless,  Marchioness,  Hero  of  the  Nile, 
Postman,  and  Princess  Royal. 

To  produce  the  heaviest  w'eights  superior 
cultivation  must  be  given.  The  wood  must  be 
kept  thin,  all  weak  sprays  being  cut  out  in 
summer,  leaving  only  the  strong  young  shoots 
which  will  be  required  to  bear  the  crop  next 
year,  and  ample  space  must  be  given  to  let  in 
the  air  and  the  sunshine.  The  bushes  should 
be  mulched  l)eneath  the  branches,  and  in  dry 
weather  the  mulch  should  be  kept  moist,  as  this 
gives  off  a  constant  vapour,  which  increases  the 
size  of  the  berries,  and  those  w'ho  strive  for  the 
mastery  in  Gooseberry  culture  cannot  afford  to 
throw  a  chance  away,  for  the  competition  is 
keen.  If  the  bush  carries  more  than  a  very 
limited  number  of  lierries  in  proportion  to  its 
size  some  must  be  taken  off,  as,  to  the  Goose¬ 
berry  fancier,  winning  a  prize  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  having  a  heavy  crop  of  Goose¬ 
berries. 

Varieties  for  Dessert. 

— Warrington,  Champagne,  Wilmot's 
Early,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Ironmonger,  Early  Red 
Hairy. 

IVhiU. — Lady  Leicester,  Snowball,  White¬ 
smith,  Bright  Venus,  Crystal. 

Green.  —  Early  Green  Hairy,  Pitmaston, 
Greeng&^e,  Green  Walnut,  Yellow  Champagne, 
Yellow  Smith,  Yellow  Sulphur,  Broom  Girl. 

In  the  above  list  are  also  found  the  best  pre¬ 
serving  kinds,  such  as  Champagne  and  War¬ 
rington.  To  obtain  first-class  dessert  fruits  the 
bu^es  should  not  be  overloaded,  and  this  need 
not  be  ;  as  so  many  are  used  in  a  ^reen  state  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  thin  them  without  incur¬ 
ring  any  waste.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  it  is  more  profitable  in  a  commercial  sense 
to  ^ther  the  fruit  ^reen  than  permit  the 
bemes  to  ripen.  Ripe  Gooseberries  are  a 
perishable  commodity,  not  suitable  to  send  to  a 
distant  market,  but  the  fruit  when  green  will 
travel  any  tlistance,  and  keep  any  reasonable 
length  of  time.  And  wlien  the  bushes  are 
relieved  of  their  loatl  early  they  have  plenty  of 
time  to  rest,  and  fill  up  the  buds  for  the  next 
season. 

Dlseases  and  In.sect.s. 

The  Gooseberry  is  a  native  fruit,  improved 
and  brought  by  cultivation  to  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  and  will  grow  anywhere  in  these  islands. 
If  well  cared  for,  though  often  oppressed  by  in¬ 
sects,  such  as  the  apnide,  which  curl  up  the 
leaves,  and  the  caterpillar,  which  consume  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  every  particle  of 
green,  the  Gooseberry  has  no  special  disease 
which  the  cultivator  need  fear.  The  worst 
things  are  the  caterpillars,  for,  if  neglected, 
they  become  a  real  trouble.  In  their  worst 
form  they  are  the  larvae  of  a  saw  fly,  which  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  about  the 
tnd  of  May.  There  is  a  Gooseberry  moth,  but 

I  its  progeny  are  not  so  destructive  as  that  of  the 
aw  fly.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them  is  to  look  for  the  eggs  and  pick  off  the 
■  Wes  on  which  they  are  laid  and  destroy  them, 
i  They  wiU  be  found,  about  the  end  of  May,  packed 
^  h  lilies  on  each  side  of  the  mid  rib  of  the  leaf  on 
the  under  side.  Another  and  a  very  old  plan  is 
^  scatter  quicklime  under  the  bushes,  and  shake 
^  caterpillars  into  it,  by  giving  the  stem 
i  the  bush  a  sudden  tap  with  the  handle 
f  a  spade.  They  arc  easily  dislodged, 
t  taken  unawares,  but  they  cling  tightly 
ttthe  least  disturbance,  and  there  is  wSUhaflce 
^(boppin^  them  un^s? j  ^fjdj^e  ^ddAli. 

insect  m  the  chrysali^stotc  rematnsIhrrTea^l 
^  winter  in  the  ground  beneath  the  bushes  on 


which  they  have  liecn  reared.  And  this  is  a  good 
time  to  attack  them.  Sometimes  a  removal  of 
the  top  soil  3  inches  deep  to  another  place, 
bringing  back  fresh,  will  get  rid  of  a 
good  number.  Another  remedy  which  I  have 
seen  recommended,  but  have  not  tried,  as 
I  have  had  no  caterpillars  of  late  years, 
is  to  sprinkle  gas  tar  beneath  the  bushes 
in  the  w  inter  and  stir  the  soil  afterw'ards  with 
hoc  or  rake.  A  brush  made  of  a  handful  of 
straw  drawn  out  straight  will  do  for  its  distri¬ 
bution— though  I  have  not  tried  this  plan  myself, 
I  have  great  faith  in  its  efficacy — and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  harmless  to  vegetation. 
The  aphides  may  often  be  cleared  off  by  cutting 
away  the  infested  shoots,  if  taken  in  time.  If 
the  ripe  fruits  are  required  to  hang  any  time 
they  should  be  protected  with  nets,  especially 
such  kinds  as  the  Warrington.  F.  Hobday. 


VEGETABLES. 


MUSHROOMS. 

The  true  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris)  is 
invariably  found  amongst  Grass  in  rich,  open 
pastures,  and  never  on  or  about  stumps,  or  in 


True  Mushroom  (Agaricus  oampestris). 


Section  of  true  Mushroom. 

woods.  Many  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred 
owing  to  the  supposed  Mushrooms  being 
gathered  from  stumps  or  in  woods  ;  it  is  true 
there  is  a  certain  variety  found  in  wmods  and 
woody  places  (A.  silvicola),  but,  asfaras  amateurs 
are  concerned,  it  is  best  left  alone.  A  second 
very  good  point  is  the  peculiar,  intense  purple- 
brown  colour  of  the  spores  (which  are  analogous 
to  seeds)  ;  the  ripe  and  fully  mature  Mushroom 
derives  the  intense  purple- browm  colour  (almost 
black)  of  its  gills  from  the  presence  of  these 
innumerable  coloured  spores.  To  see  these 
spores,  and  so  become  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  colour,  remove  the  stem  from  a  Mush¬ 
room,  and  lay  the  upper  portion,  with  the  ^lls 
low’erl^,  on  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  ;  in  a 
1 5^^M^s  the  spores  will  be  deposited,  ir.  a 
cl^k,  impalpable  powder.  S^elr4l\diarb 
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room,  have  these  spores  umber- brown  or  pale 
umber-brown  in  colour,  and  belong  to  Pholiota 
or  Hebeloma.  In  the  accompanymg  figure  is 
shown  a  vertical  section  of  the  true  Mushroom, 
which  differs  (when  the  colour  of  the  spores  is 
taken  into  consideration)  from  almost  all  t)ther 
Agarics,  and  certainly  from  all  poisonous  ones. 
One  of  the  principal  points  to  be  obaer\-ed  is 
the  distinct  and  perfect  collar  at  c,  -(piite  en¬ 
circling  the  stem,  and  the  edge  of  cap  at  n, 
overlapping  the  gills  ;  in  some  poisonous 
allies,  as  A.  oeruginosus  (generally  found  on 
and  about  stumps),  this  ring  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  fringe,  and  the  overlapping  margin 
is  absent,  or  reduced  to  a  few  mere  white 
flecks  or  scales.  Lastly,  the  gills  never  reach 
or  touch  the  stem  a,  for,  on  inverting  a  Mush¬ 
room,  a  blank  space  will  be  seen  all  round  the 
top  of  the  stem  where  the  gills  are  free  from  the 
stalk.  There  are  iimumerable  varieties  of  the 
true  Mushroom  and  of  the  horse  Mushroom,  but 
all  are  equally  good  for  the  table ;  sometimes 
the  top  is  white  and  soft,  like  kid  leather ;  at  other 
times  it  is  dark  brown  and  scaly.  Sometimes,  on 
being  cut  or  broken,  the  Mushroom  changes 
colour  to  yellow,  or  even  blood-red ;  at  other 
times  no  change  whatever  takes  place.  But, 
observe,  the  Mushroom  always  grows  in  pastures, 
always  has  dark  purple-brown  spores,  always 
has  a  perfect  encircling  clothy  collar,  and  always 
has  gills  which  do  not  touch  the  stem,  and  a  top 
w'ith  an  overlapping  edge.  G.  S. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  TOMATOES. 
Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  “  Love  Apples,” 
as  Tomatoes  wrere  then  called,  w’^ere  oitener 
looked  upon  as  ornaments  than  as  valuable 
food,  but  now  the  love  for  Tomatoes  is  universal. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  better  esculents 
can  be  grown  than  Tomatoes  ;  and,  although  in 
instances  here  and  there  they  can  be  grown  and 
gathered  all  the  year  round,  it  is  only  in  the 
summer  time  when  the  great  majority  of  small 
garden  owners  can  have  them.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  should  therefore  be  devoted  to  them  now 
if  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  is  to  be  obtained 
before  the  end  of  September.  In’  favourable 
localities  large  quantities  of  Tomatoes  may  be 
grown  out-of-doors  in  summer.  In  exception¬ 
ally  favourable  seasons  we  have  had  them  in 
open  quarters  tied  to  stakes,  but,  as  a  rule,  this 
plan  cannot  be  generally  depended  on ;  growing 
and  training  them  against  a  wall  with  a  south 
aspect  is  the  surest  of  all  modes  of  making 
them  succeed.  A  special  or  whole  wall  should 
never  be  given  up  to  them,  but  every  bare  spot 
between  trees  should  be  covered  with  them. 

Planting. — It  is  not  yet  too  late,  to  plant, 
but  in  many  cases  the  plants  will  have  been  out 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  these  which  will  now  re¬ 
quire  attention.  As  a  nile  growers  are  inclined 
to  put  a  great  deal  of  manure  on  their  Tomato 
ground,  and  this,  especially  at  first,  causes  the 
plants  to  make  a  large  quantity  of  superfluous 
growth,  which  is  unfavourable  to  fertility.  It  is 
also  a  mistake  to  allow  young  plants  to  grow 
out  of  all  shape  and  bounds  before  restricting 
them  ;  careful  stopping  and  training  from  the 
first  is  best.  In  some  instances  one  main  stem 
will  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  and  in 
others  there  may  be  room  for  two  or  three  ;  but 
the  stems  should  never  bo  closer  than  1 2  inches, 
and  side  growths,  w’hich  are  always  ready  to 
push  out,  should  be  rubbed  away  when  quite 
small.  This  will  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air 
to  the  main  stems,  and  clusters  of  flowers  and 
fruits  will  be  formed  at  every  few  inches  apart 
all  along  the  main  branches.  When  the  weather 
is  too  wet  or  too  cold  for  the  fruit  to  swell  freely 
or  ripen  off,  a  frame-light  should  be  set  on  end 
over  each  plant,  which  from  this  will  be  found 
to  receive  great  assistance.  If  too  tall  for  the 
lights  to  cover,  the  latter  should  be  raised  upon 
bricks. 

Old  plants  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  houses 
or  pits,  to  produce  fruit  throughout  the  spring, 
frequently  become  straggly  and  bare  at  the 
bottom  at  this  time,  but  all  such  may  be  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  if  taken  out  and  nailed  to 
a  south  wall,  where  they  will  have  shelter  and 
sunshine.  After  being  there  for  a  short  time 
the  growth  will  not  look  so  well  ps  when  newly 
brought  out,  but  they  wdll  soou  recover  and  lie 
fjTlit^ul  than  before.  At  present  we 
-have  .sqme  ^ai^its  treated  in  this 

>A^a!y  !aiid’  doifigi-wMU  I  TWrae  plants,  it  may  be 


species,  at  times  mistaken  for  this  their  pots  when 
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taken  to  the  walls ;  being  pot-bound,  they  are 
more  fruitful  than  if  they  had  been,  and  they 
can  be  well  fed  when  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 
Whereno  other  place  is  availablcfortheir growth, 
a  fine  lot  of  summer  Tomatoes  may  be  grown  in 
Frame.s. — These  may  be  planted  out  like 
Cucumbers,  or  they  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
which  sliould  lie  placed  at  one  en«l  of  the  frame 
and  their  growths  trained  near  the  glass.  This 
is  done  by  suspending  a  small  trellis,  made  of 
wood  or  wire,  just  inside  the  frame.  From 
4  inches  to  G  inches  is  about  the  rigiit  distance 
to  have  it  from  the  glass,  and  the  shoots  should 
be  traineil  thinly  over  it.  As  there  are  many 
empty  frimcs  now,  they  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  this  way,  especially  in  northern 
ainl  cold  localities.  Manure  water  is  most 
beneficial  to  all  Tomatoes  during  the  summer 
time,  but  it  should  only  be  given  to  plants  which 
have  their  rooting  space  well  filled  with  active 
feeders  and  their  branches  bearing  heavy  crops. 
To  give  manure  water  to  plants  with  hardly  any 
fruit  on  them  only  encourages  the  production  of 
superfluous  growth,  which  is  useless.  C. 


Globe  Artichokes. — Plants  having  such 
large  leaves  as  (ilobo  Artichokes  reuuire  a  good 
deal  of  support  in  summer  if  the  flower-heads 
are  to  bo  large  and  succulent.  Rich  mulchings 
and  freejuent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
of  great  benefit  now.  To  give  a  successional 
character  to  the  crop  the  flower-stems  should  bo 
removed  now  from  a  part  of  the  plants.  This 
will  cause  a  new  crop  to  spring  up  later  on, 
w'hen  they  will  probably  be  more  valuable  than 
now. — E. 

Outting*  Cabbages. — In  garden  culture 
Cabbage  stems  are  commonly  left  for  the  sake 
of  the  successional  crop  produced  by  them  later 
in  the  season.  As  in  large  establishments, 
young,  tender  Cabbages  are  always  in  demand, 
and  tlie  second  crop  e<|ual  to  a  threefold  one, 
often  more,  the  leaves  should  be  left  on  the 
stems  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  Cabbage 
has  1)een  cut,  as  in  tliat  time  the  young  sprouts 
will  bo  pushing  out  to  supersede  them.  No 
plant,  not  even  a  Cabbage,  should  be  denuded 
of  all  its  leaves  at  one  time  if  we  w^ish  to  gather 
another  crop  from  it. — E. 

Thrips  on  Cucumbers.— No  pest  that 
infests  the  Cucumber  is  so  easy  of  destruction 
as  this,  and  that  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco 
paper,  the  conditions  of  application  being  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  foliage  be  dry, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  leaving  the  venti¬ 
lators  of  the  house  open  till  the  last  monient, 
and  using  plenty  of  Moss  with  the  Tobacco 
paper,  which,  whilst  it  adds  to  the  density  of 
the  smoke,  prevents,  as  a  rule,  injury  being 
done  to  the  foliage,  by  reducing  the  strength  of 
the  Tobacco  vapour. — W.  W. 

Sutton’s  first  crop  Cauliflower  is  fit  to 
cut  in  fourteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
I  sowed  it  on  the  22nd  of  Febniary  and  placed 
it  in  a  cool  greenhouse  near  the  glass,  and  as 
.soon  as  the  first  rough  leaves  were  formed  I 
pricked  the  young  plants  off  into  3-inch  pots 
(Long  Toms).  They  were  then  kept  growing 
steadily  in  the  same  house  until  the  29th  of 
March,  when  they  were  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
and  gradually  exposed  to  the  air.  They  w'ere 
planted  out  in  trenches  on  the  1 1th  of  April, 
protected  at  night  for  a  short  time,  and  were 
given  good  waterings  in  the  morning,  and  thus 
treated  were  fit  to  cut  by  the  30th  of  May.  The 
soil  in  the  pots  w'as  good  loam  and  sand. — E.  J. 
Day,  JUanwell  Castle^  Somerset, 

Early  Peas. — The  dates  of  sowdng  and 
other  particulars  respecting  the  following  sorts 
of  Peas  may  possibly  prove  useful.  In  the  first 
place  I  .sowed  four  varieties — viz.,  five  rows  of 
Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  fourteen  rows  of  William  I., 
sown  on  the  8th  of  January,  and  I  gathered 
on  .lune  1 1  our  first  dish  from  William  I.  Day’s 
Early  .Sunrise  is  a  disappointing  Pea  with  me. 
From  that  variety  I  dia  not  commence  to  gather 
until  the  2.'lrd  June,  although  both  were  exactly 
under  the  same  conditions.  These  two  kinds 
comprised  my  first  sowing.  From  Emerald 
tiem,  sown  on  the  2()th  F^ruary,  I  gathered 
my  first  dish  on  June  18,  and  from  Laxton’s 
Alpha  a  few  days  afterwards.  From  the 
Emerald  Gem  I  have  gathered  a  grand  lot,  and 
I  would  advise  all  who  have  not  i^r^’o^t  to 
make  their  last  8o6^t0|^i^Gi3i.  b'^V^»f\l)^nc*' 
Alpha  are  good  all-round  Peas,  but^r  a  first( 
early  I  like  Emerald  Gem.  The  facts  just  re¬ 


corded  speak  for  themselves  as  to  its  earliness 
for  North  Wales.  Altogether  I  have  forty  short 
rows  of  good  Peas  on  a  south  border,  from 
which  I  can  gather  daily  until  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden  more  exjx)scd  come  into 
use.  ^V'hile  spring-sown  Peas  can  be  had  so 
early,  I  hardly  see  the  use  of  sowing  in  autumn. 
— J.  C.,  Brynkimdt. 

Pickingf  Peas. — A  goo<l  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  first  began  to  experiment  with 
Peas  with  the  view  of  testing  their  powers  of 
continuous  or  successional  bearing.  I  found  in 
the  majority  of  ca.ses  picking  off  the  seeds 
whilst  green,  when  accompanied  by  good  culture, 
caused  new  growths  to  push  out,  which  bore  a 
larger  number  of  blossoms  than  were  produced 
at  the  first,  though  smaller,  and  the  Peas  in  the 
pod  were  fewer  ;  still  the  colour  and  flavour 
were  all  right,  and  the  second  crop  was  a  profit¬ 
able  one,  or  I  should  not  have  left  it,  as  it  was 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  the  most  of  every¬ 
thing.  But  to  make  Peas  worth  keeping  for  the 
second  crop  they  must  be  planted  thinly  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  must  be  isolated  in  order 
that  the  sun  may  shine  all  around  them.  In 
addition  they  must  be  mulched  and  the  pods 
picked  green — in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  generally  gathered  for  table.  The 
question,  of  course,  arises.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
leave  Peas  for  a  second  crop?  Well,  I  can  only 
say  I  expect  to  gather  green  Peas  daily,  Sundays 
excepted,  from  this  crop  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tcml^r,  or  longer  if  reijuired  ;  and  the  second 
crop  from  such  kinds  as  Huntingdonian  will,  I 
know,  prove  useful,  generally  beating  the  late 
sown  round  Peas  ;  in  fact,  I  have  left  off  sowing 
the  carlies  for  a  late  crop. — H. 
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Glasshouses. 

Permanent  crkei*er.s  must  have  heavy  water¬ 
ings  at  the  roots  and  a  good  cleansing  with  the 
syringe  occasionally.  Admit  as  much  sunlight 
as  possible  to  keep  the  plants  short-jointed  and 
well  ripened,  as  on  this  more  than  anything  else 
will  their  free  flowering  depend.  The  latest 
plants  of  Azalea  indica  will  now  have  made  good 
growth,  and  should  be  gradually  removed  to  a 
lower  temperature  preparatory  to  being  turneil 
outside.  Where  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
Lachenalias,  an  early  batch  should  now  be 
potted  up.  Pot  them  in  a  rich,  loamy  comjwst, 
in  0-inch  pots,  and  place  them  under  cover  in  a 
cold  frame,  giving  an  abundance  of  air  as  soon 
as  the  plants  commence  growth.  These  are 
very  suitable  plants  for  basket  work,  and  will 

five  much  satisfaction  when  grown  in  that  way. 

'he  principal  thing  is  to  get  a  good  develop¬ 
ment  of  foliage  on  them  early  in  the  autumn,  as 
it  comes  much  brighter  and  of  better  substance 
than  later  on  in  the  season,  and  the  plants  can  be 
forced  with  a  certainty  of  every  bulb  throwing 
up  blossom-^ikes. 

Plants  of  (jlcrodendron  Balfouri  should  now 
be  pruned  and  put  under  growing  conditions  at 
once,  in  order  to  get  a  strong  growth  on  them 
os  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible.  Cut  them 
down  to  a  few  eyes,  and  select  a  few  of  the 
strongest  breaks  and  allow  them  to  grow  without 
any  check  till  the  end  of  the  season.  Train  them 
close  to  the  glass,  and  feed  the  plants  liberally 
at  the  roots  with  manure  water.  The  different 
species  of  Hoya  will  now  be  getting  past  their 
best,  and  will  require  to  be  repotted  and  to 
have  their  growths  regulated.  The  smaller 
kinds  are  admirable  subjects  for  growing  in 
baskets,  but  in  whatever  way  they  are  used  a 
light  rich  compost  and  very  free  drainage  must 
be  afforded  them.  Some  cuttings  should  now 
l^e  put  in  to  keep  on  growing  slowly  through  the 
winter  ;  these  will  give  much  more  satisfaction 
than  old  plants,  which,  as  generally  managed, 
are  thin  and  scraggy,  showing  too  much  of  the 
old  wood,  whereas  a  well-grown  Fuchsia  should 
be  profusely  furnished  with  young  shoots, 
covered  'wdth  flowers  and  heaUhy  foliage. 


at  this  season  ;  therefore  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  In  most 
cases  all  the  old  potting  material  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  roots,  and  the  long  taproot 
should  be  shortened  considerably.  The  plants 
should  then  l^e  repotted  at  once  in  pots  not 
larger  than  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter  ;  see 
that  they  are  well  drained  with  broken  pot¬ 
sherds,  and  over  the  draining  place  some  fibrous 
turf  to  prevent  any  of  the  potting  material  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  drainage.  This  is  an  important 
point  as  regards  successful  culture.  It  also 
sometimes  happens  that  the  plants  receive  a 
check  either  during  or  after  the  operation  of  re¬ 
potting  ;  this  should,  likewise,  be  avoided.  Do 
not  have  a  number  of  plants  put  of  their  pots  at 
one  time,  but  as  one  is  made  ready  for  potting 
see  that  it  is  potted  at  once.  Afterwards  place 
the  plants  in  a  frame,  where  they  can  be  kept 
somewhat  close,  until  roots  have  been  formed. 
The  compost  should  be  mainly  rotten  turfy 
loam,  consisting  of  about  four  parts  loam  to  one 
of  leaf- mould,  and  rotten  manure,  with  some 
sand  and  powdered  charcoal  added  to  it.  The 
plants  should  be  pressed  into  the  pots  rather 
nrmly  with  the  fingers. 


Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums 
that  are  intended  to  flower  through  the  autumn  |  mons  arc  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  the  gr<  w- 


Plower  Gkurden. 

Climbers. — Regulate  the  growths  of  climbing 
plants,  and  support  them  as  required.  Clematis 
Jackmani  is,  as  usual,  producing  a  cloud  of 
blossom  ;  it  is  still  one  of  the  best.  Among  the 
largest  flowered  section  C.  languinosa  is  also 
excellent ;  it  looks  well  trained  thinly  amongst 
other  climbers.  We  have  masses  of  its  large 
mauve  blossoms  peeping  out  amongst  the  foliage 
of  Wistarias,  the  two  associating  extremely  well 
together.  The  tallest  varieties  of  Tropa?olum 
will  now  Ije  making  a  fine  display;  they  are 
valuable  as  temporary  screens  for  hiding  un¬ 
sightly  objects,  being  of  rapid  grouiih  aiul 
extremely  gay  when  in  flower. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — Continue  to  propagate 
under  hand-glasses  or  cloches  Pansies  and 
Violas,  for  under  anything  like  good  treatment 
they  are  all-the-year-round  flowers,  as  they  only 
cease  blooming  when  exhausted.  The  earliest 
struck  cuttings  of  such  kinds  as  the  Cliveden 
Blue,  yellow,  and  purple  will  now  be  rooted 
sufficiently  to  be  transplanted  on  to  a  ^ood  rich 
open  piece  of  ground,  when,  if  kept  moist  at  the 
root,  they  will  become  good  plants,  full  of  bloom- 
buds  iu  the  autumn,  and  in  mild  winters  they 
will  continue  to  open  a  few  blossoms  and  be 
quite  full  of  bloom  with  the  earliest  Snowdrops 
and  other  hardy  bulbs. 

Sub  tropical  plants. — Fine-foliaged,or  what 
are  known  os  sub-tropical,  plants  should,  when, 
necessary,  be  suppliea  with  abundance  of  watt  r, 
and  the  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  wcdl 
mulched  with  good  rich  manure,  to  che^k 
evaporation  and  assist  in  the  production  of  a 
fine,  healthy,  luxuriant  leafage,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principal  l^eauty  and  attraction  of  su  ch 
plants.  The  unsightliness  of  the  manure  may 
be  easily  concealed  by  the  mowings  of  lawns, 
and  the  margins  of  the  beds  should  be  neat  ly 
covered  with  green  Moss,  which  the  occasioi  al 
waterings  will  keep  in  good  condition. 

Markjolds. — There  are  few  more  handsoino 
and  continuous  border  flowers  than  the  Freii  ch 
Marigold,  blooming,  as  it  does,  from  the  prcsi  nt 
time  until  it  is  cut  down  by  frost.  Those  w  tio 
happen  to  have  a  good  strain  of  striped  or 
edged  kinds  should  now,  as  the  plants  come  ii  to 
flower,  remove  all  that  are  single  or  semi-doub  e. 
This  not  only  greatly  improves  the  appearai  co 
of  what  are  left,  but  it  is  also  necessary  in 
saving  seed,  which  is  deteriorated  by  the  p  e- 
sence  of  poor  flowers.  No  seed  should  be  sav  jd 
except  from  the  best  double  blooms.  If  f  fio 
strain  is  too  dark  or  does  not  possess  a  sufficii  nt 
number  of  the  rich,  yellow-striped  forms,  oi  ia 
deficient  in  size,  a  few  plants  of  the  Airic  in 
Yellow  should  be  grown  near  or  amongst  the  n. 
These  will  cross  with  and  improve  the  Frei  cli 
varieties,  both  in  colour  and  size  ;  but  this  m  st 
not  be  repeated  every  year,  or  they  will  beco  no 
too  yellow. 

Pknt.stemons  and  Delphiniums. — Pent  t;e- 


should  receive  all  requisite  attention,  and  be  !  ing  shoots  must  be  carefully  fastened  to  stic  is. 
kept  in  a  blooming  condition  so  long  as  there  j  Pentstemons  have  a  good  effect  in  mi:  eel 
is  sufficient  atmospheric  heat  and  light,  as  [  borders  aud  also  in  beds.  Cuttings  of  them  n  ay 
ifejpwthis  time  forward  there  are  compar^^ijil^t^i;  ffiCBdV  if  the  object  be  to  attain  a  la  ge 

Some  Auricula  growers  repot  their  repay  the  cultivator  for 
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any  c»re  which  he  may  have  taken  with  them. 
Nothing  now  is  required  except  to  see  that  the 
flowers  are  not  injured  by  the  wind. 

Sprino  flowers. — Those  who  grow  common 
spring  flowers,  such  as  Daisies,  Pansies,  Arabis, 
Aiibrietias,  Forget-me-nots,  &c.,  may  now  sow 
seeds  in  cold  frames,  pricking  them  out  when 
ready  ;  they  will  thus  make  good  strong  plants 
by  the  time  the  bedding  plants  have  played 
their  part.  The  above  may  also  be  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings  or  root  division  ;  indeed, 
seeds  of  most  perennials  may  now  be  sown  in 
nursery  beds,  and  a  few  annuals  in  border^  for 
late  flowering.  A  mulching  of  well- rotted 
manure  given  to  beds  of  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias, 
Helichrysums,  &c.,  will  materially  assist  in 
developing  their  flowers  and  deepening  their 
colour. 

Phloxes. — These  beautiful  summer- flowering 
plants,  if  grown  in  a  situation  where  the  roots 
of  deciduous  trees  or  evergreens  can  interfere 
with  them,  require  plenty  of  water  at  and 
about  the  time  of  their  opening  their  flowers. 
They  are  strong-rooted  plants,  and  need  a 
rood  deal  of  sustenance.  If  allowed  to  become 
ary  they  are  sure  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
black  thrips,  which  get  into  and  spoil  the  flowers 
as  soon  as  they  open.  Any  plant,  either  flower¬ 
ing  or  fruit-bearing,  grown  in  the  open  air,  that 
is  attacked  with  thrips,  black  or  yellow,  can 
only  bo  relieved  from  them  by  continuous  use 
of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine,  for  they  will 
not  remain  where  there  is  much  moisture. 
Plants  that  are  allowed  to  flag  through  want  of 
water  at  the  root  appear  most  liable  to  their 
attacks. 

Gladioli. — A  slight  mulching  of  1  inch  or  so 
of  rotten  manure  over  the  surface  of  Gladioli 
beds  will  beneflt  them,  and  will  help  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  and  the  roots  cool,  which  has  a 
considerable  influence  in  preventing  the  disease. 
Tie  the  plants  up  before  they  get  so  large  as  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  wdnd,  using  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  neat  stick,  such  as  a  stout  dry  Willow  or 
Hazel  the  thickness  of  one’s  finger,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  when  inserting  it  not  to  thrust  it  down  so 
near  the  roots  as  to  injure  them. 

Hardt  Fern.s. — These,  unless  well  looked  to 
and  properly  supplied  with  W’ater,  l)oth  overhead 
and  at  the  roots,  will  soon  present  a  shabby 
appearance,  as  thrips  are  sure  to  attack  them. 
Where  bulbous  plants  and  others  of  a  semi¬ 
wild  character  are  groum  in  suitable  portions  of 
the  hardy  fernery,  as  they  always  should  be, 
the  less  interference  they  receive  in  the  way  of 
trimming  or  removal  of  leaves  the  greater  will 
be  their  strength  and  capacity  for  blooming  next 
year.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the  sake  of  ap¬ 
pearances,  to  denude  such  plants  of  their  foliage, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  long  before  it  has  died 
off  and  ceased  to  be  useful,  the  effect  being  to 
itop  the  maturation  of  the  bulb  or  crown  of  the 
plant,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fllowers. 

Shrubbery. 

The  clipping  of  all  Evergreen  hedges  should 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  for  if  left  till 
late  in  the  season  they  do  not  get  well  furnished 
with  green  spray-like  growth,  and  consequently 
have  a  ahom  look  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 
All  kinds  of  Evergreen,  such  os  Laurels,  that 
make  strong  annual  growths,  may  now  be  pruned. 
IVaikj  will  need  weeding  and  rolling  frequently  ; 
where  the  ground  is  very  much  undulated  wo 
flnrl  large  tanks  at  all  bends  of  the  walks  a  great 
saving,  by  checking  and  carrying  oil’  a  largo 
portion  of  the  surface  water.  See  that  the 
mouth  of  all  drains  is  free  from  obstruction, 
and  cleaxa  out  the  sediment  that  collects  in  the 
tauks,  and  which  soon  reduces  their  capacity 
for  holding  water. 

Flowering  shrubs,  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of 
1  bloom,  should  have  dead  and  decaying  flowers 
I  removed,  and  when  necessary  the  plants  should 
I  be  cut  back.  Box  edgings  may  also  now  be 
l*rnumed,  and  all  Sweet  Brier  ahd  Privet  hwlges 
7  bay  be  cut.  The  common  Yew  is  an  excellent 
’  btdge  plant,  but  it  is  of  slow  growth.  There 
^  however,  several  other  hardy  coniferous 
to  which  this  objection  does  not  apply, 
Vh  as  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja  Lobbi, 
^jopsis  l^realis,  Ac.,  all  of  which  are  well 
for  ornamental  hedges  or  screen^rSVhero 
already  exist  thefoio^j^t^ 

*<le  time  for  cutting,  or  rather  clippmg-tlTfcm  ; 

where  such  hedges  or  screens  consist  of  large- 
Wed  plants,  such  os  the  common  or  Portugal 


Laurel,  it  is  then  advisable  to  prune  with  the 
knife,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
mutilation  of  the  leaves. 

Fruit. 

Vines  in  early  and  mid-season  houses  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  as  they  are  cleared  of  fruit, 
as  future  success  depends  upon  the  maintenance 
of  clean,  healthy  foliage  until  the  bunch-produc¬ 
ing  buds  for  another  year  are  perfected. 

Melons. — Where  late  Melons  are  in  request 
seeds  of  free-bearing  hardy  kinds  may  still  be 
sown.  Cox’s  Golden  Gem  and  Gilbert’s  Victory 
of  Bath  answer  well,  and  produce  the  l^est 
flavoured  fruit,  when  grown  in  pots,  plunged  in 
a  bottom  heat  which  can  be  maintained  at 
90  degs.  through  the  last  stages  of  swelling  and 
ripening.  Strong  plants  for  fniithig  in  Septem¬ 
ber  may  be  planted  out  in  pits  or  frames  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  good  linings,  or,  better 
still,  warmth  from  a  hot-water  pipe  when  days 
decrease  in  length  and  nights  become  cold. 
The  soil  best  adapted  for  late  crops  is  a  strong 
loam,  to  which  old  lime,  rubble,  or  charcoal  may 
bo  added.  Rich  manure  should  be  avoided,  but 
warm  stimulating  liquid  may  be  used  for  water¬ 
ing  the  roots  and  damping  all  available  surfaces 
after  the  fruit  is  set. 

Hardy  mriT.s. — Trees  of  all  kinds  growing 
against  walls  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
more  young  wood  than  is  absolutely  required 
for  the  production  of  next  year’s  crop ;  and,  after 
properly  cleansing  from  insects,  they  should  be 
neatly  tied  or  nailed  in.  To  keep  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  free  from  spider  and  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  surface  roots,  a  good  mulching  of 
stout  manure  laid  on  the  bordei-s,  copious  water¬ 
ing,  and  occasional  washing  with  the  hose  will 
be  necessary,  as  fine  full-flavoured  fruit  cannot 
be  obtained  from  trees  that  are  infested  with 
insects.  Trees  that  were  grafted  in  March  will 
now  require  attention  to  staking  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury  from  wind  and  rain.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  ligature  may  be  cut  or  untied,  and  all 
gross  shoots  which  emanate  from  the  stocks 
shortened  back.  To  keep  a  supply  of  fine  Straw¬ 
berries  old  beds  should  l)e  broken  up  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  breadth  of  deeply  trenched  and 
heavily  manured  ground  planted  annually  with 
runners  from  maiden  plants.  August  is  the  liest 
month  for  planting. 

Vegetables. 

Cropping  vacant  ground. — Any  ground  fall¬ 
ing  vacant  should  at  once  be  re-cropped  with 
Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Kales,  or  Coleworts  ;  no 
preparation  is  necessary  except  clearing  it  of 
weeds,  as,  without  exception,  all  the  Cabbage 
tribe  do  l^st  in  firm  soils.  Should  there  be  any 
occasion,  through  drought,  to  water  these  plants, 
it  is  most  effectively  done  when  thoy  arc  planted 
in  drills,  and  this  being  our  invariable  rule 
wc  are  able  to  recommencl  the  practice,  and  it 
also  renders  unnecessary  high  ridging  up. 

Celery. — The  last  planting  of  Celery  should 
now  be  got  out ;  ground  that  has  been  cleared 
of  early  Peas,  Spinach,  Ac.,  is  usually  in  good 
heart  for  this  late  planting.  Throw  out  .shallow 
trenches — single  spit  only — 2  feet  wide  and 
3  feet  apart,  dig  in  the  trench  the  licst  manure 
that  can  be  had,  and  plant  out  double  lines  of 
plants  at  9  inches  from  each  other  ;  well  water 
and  mulch  with  manure  ;  they  wdll  then  require 
no  further  attention  till  earthing  up  is  needed. 
This  operation  will  now  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  earliest  planted,  prior  to  which 
thoroughly  soak  with  manure  water,  or,  in  lieu, 
sprinkle  guano  between  the  plants  and  water  it 
in. 

Cabbage. — For  several  years  our  main  plot  has 
followed  Onions.  As  soon  as  these  are  cleared 
off  the  groimd  is  freed  of  weeds,  drills  are  drawn 
as  mentioned  above,  and  ina.smuch  as  wo  never 
had  a  bad  plantation  it  is  clear  that  more 
elaborate  culture  is  unnecessary.  Of  course  tlie 
ground  is  always  extra  well  prepared  for  Onions, 
and  in  cases  where  this  is  not  done  it  would  l>c 
desirable  to  dig  and  manure  before  planting  the 
Cabbage — operations  for  whim’ll  there  is  little 
time  compared  with  the  winter  months,  and 
this  is  another  reason  for  adopting  the  practice 
of  extra  culture  for  Onions,  and  making  it  serve 
for  Qpibbages  also. 

IE  AND  Endive.— Make  another  fowjng. 
;ea  and  Endive ;  thin  outLisV^s^ 
ily  sown,  and  if  necessary  truns|:^]^,^ 
though  the  better  plan  is  always  to  sow  Umi 


where  they  are  to  mature,  and  to  thin  out  to  th 

E roper  distance  as  soon  as  large  enough  t 
andle. 

Ridge  Cucu.mders,  Vegetable  M.VRUow.'i 
AND  Tomatde.s  should  be  gone  over  at  least  one 
each  week  for  the  purpose  ef  regulating,  train 
ing,  and  stopping  their  growths,  and,  in  th 
case  of  Marrows  and  Cucumbers,  surface- soilinj 
whenever  the  roots  appear  ou  the  surface. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  SATIN  FLOWER 
(hisyrinchium  grandiflorum). 

Who  would  imagine  that  this  lovely  plant  wat 
as  hardy  as  a  high  alpino  flower,  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  cold  rains  of  Februar> 
or  the  winds  of  March  ?  The  plant  is  altogethei 
more  slender  and  graceful  than  any  other  open- 
air  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  IL 
Rush-like  foliage,  growing  erect  and  tufty,  has 
doubtless  suggested  its  popular  name  of  Rusli 
Lily,  a  name  which  to  some  is  easier  remem- 
liered  and  more  euphonious  than  that  given  it 
by  botanists.  When  well  and  fully  grown  it  i.s 
from  12  inches  to  15  inches  high.  The  flower- 
stems  are  intermingled  with  the  foliage,  and 
are  about  the  same  height.  The  blossoms  are 
usually  Ixirne  in  pairs,  produced  on  slender 
stalks  drooping  out  of  the  membraneous  sheath 
called  a  spathe.  One  flower  usually  expands  a 
day  or  so  before  the  other,  and  if  the  stem  i-i 
cut  just  as  tlie  first  flower  liegins  to  open, 
the  second  one  will  succeed  it  as  if  it  were 
still  on  the  plant.  Interesting  as  the  plant  is 
in  the  open  border,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to 
leave  such  delicate  beauty  to  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  ;  and  as  the  flowers  last  long  in  perfec¬ 
tion  when  cut,  it  is  best  to  have  a  few  in  a  vase 
indoors,  wliere  their  beauty  can  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  We  have  said  it  is  a  hardy  plant,  but 
the  term  “hardy  ”  is  subject  to  conditions,  for  in 
some  localities,  particularly  if  the  soil  is  sur¬ 
charged  with  water  in  winter,  it  will  succumb 
to  hard  frosts. 

Hardine.ss. — III  light  soils  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  even  under  such  circumstances  the 
plant  seems  always  grateful  for  a  little  pro¬ 
tective  mulching  during  winter,  such  os  a  short 
litter  or  Bracken.  Its  normal  flowering  time  is 
in  April  and  May,  but  it  blooms  in  some  gardens 
in  warm  localities  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
March  if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild.  The 
early  bloom  is  accelerated  by  a  good  mulching 
of  litter  put  round  the  plants  in  autumn,  which, 
moreover,  prevents  them  suffering  from  violent 
changes  in  the  way  of  weather.  This  early 
bloom,  however,  is  never  so  lieautiful  as  that 
produced  in  the  latter  end  of  April  and  May, 
when  the  days  are  longer  and  warmer. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  plant,  the  one  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie  typical,  distinguished  by  its  very 
fine  vinous-purple  blossoms,  the  other  called  the 
album  or  white  variety,  having  flowers  of  spot¬ 
less  white,  save  the  gold-tipped  tufts  of  stamens. 
It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  which  is  the  more 
beautiful.  Both  are  charming  kinds,  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  flower  lover.  In  both 
the  petals  exhibit  a  transparency  seen  in  few- 
other  flowers,  and  certainly  in  no  other  hardy 
plant.  This  is  not  a  new  plant,  having  l)een 
mtnxluced  so  far  back  as  1826.  It  is  a  native 
of  that  tract  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Columbia  River  which  was  explored  by  tlie 
botanical  collector,  Douglas,  and  it  was  by  him 
it  was  first  sent  home.  It  was  named  S.  Doiiglasi 
by  Dietrich,  in  compliment  to  its  discoverer,  but 
the  name  which  Douglas  gave  the  plant  is  re¬ 
tained  on  account  of  priority  of  date. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  is  simple.  Itlikoa 
a  good  friable  soil,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
most  kitchen  gardens.  Some  say  it  likes  a 
sliady  place,  but  we  have  always  seen  it  do  best 
in  the  open  iii  full  exposure,  but  it  is  best  to 
shelter  it  from  strong  winds  in  some  way,  as 
they  tear  and  knock  the  plants  about  so  badly. 
To  propagate  it  the  plants  should  be  lifted  in 
autumn,  and  the  tufts  pulled  carefully  into  as 
many  pieces  as  arc  required,  always  leaving  a 
sufficiency  of  roots  on  each  ]nece  to  start  it 
into  growth.  The  pieces  should  be  planted  im^ 
placing  a  little  sand 
w  in  order  to  induce  the  forma- 

yA^brous-rooted  plants 
k  tliia  if.  require  careful  handling  when 
l^ts  soon  suffer.  Some 
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grow  this  plant  well  in  pots  for  greenhouse  deco¬ 
ration  in  spring,  and  a  very  pretty  plant  it  is 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  about  ten  other 
hardy  species  of  Sisyrinchium  in  gardens,  but 
singularly  enough  this  is  the  only  one  really 
worth  growing,  though  S.  anceps,  striatum,  and 
convolutum  might  perhaps  be  tolerated  in  a  full 
collection. 


THE  GREAT  ST.  BRUNO’S  LILY. 

(anthericum  liliastrum.) 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  plants,  and 

one  of  the  easiest  to  grow.  It  only  requires  to  ^  _ 

be  planted  in  deep  free  sandy  soil,  when  it  will  i  transplanted.  One  of  the  most  striking  subjects 


liable  to  have  their  young  tops  cut  by  cold  winds 
in  the  spring,  as  they  arc  out  of  the  ground  early, 
and  rather  tender  when  they  first  make  their 
appearance.  The  M'ay  to  prepare  for  them  is  to 
trench  the  ground  deeply  and  add  plenty  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  when  the  plants  should  be 
planted,  if  dormant,  0  inches  beneath  the  surface, 
and  if  growing,  as  much  below  as  the  tops  will 
allow,  which  enables  the  tubers  to  strike  down 
and  keep  out  of  the  grip  of  hard  frost.  A  good 
plan  of  starting  with  Alstrccmerias  is  to  sow 
seed  scattered  thinly,  and  covered  about  an 
inch  deep,  which  should  be  done  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  as  they  cannot  well  be 


grow  vigorously,  and  in  early  summer  throw  up  in  herbaceous  borders  at  this  time  is 


spikes  of  snowy  white  Lily-like  blossoms  3  feet 
in  height.  In  dry  soils  a  good  mulching  with 
rotten  manure  would  bo  a  great  help  to  it, 
and  in  early  spring  the  plants  must  bo  ex¬ 
amined  for  slugs  and  caterpillars,  to  attacks  of 
which  they  are  rather  liable.  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  this  Lily  is  effected  by  division 
of  the  roots  in  autumn,  which  is  the 
best  time  to  plant,  or  it  may  be  raised 
from  seed  when  it  can  be  obtained. 


Anthericum  Liliago,  which  has  very  strong, 
tall  branching  spikes  of  white  flowers  with  dark 
stripes  up  the  petals.  Anyone  wanting  a  plant 
for  naturalising  in  the  wild  garden,  or  planting 
in  the  foreground  of  shrubs,  or  by  the  side  of 


HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS. 

One  has  only  to  take  a  walk  in  the 


garden  in  May  to  see  of  what  use  hardy 
plants  are  and  what  a  wealth  of  floral 
beauty  they  afford  at  that  early  period, 
but  many  as  there  were  in  bloom  then, 
their  numbers  are  probably  more  than 
double  now,  a  fact  which  shows  of  what 
great  value  they  are,  either  for  making 
borders  gay  or  for  cutting.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  the  following  deserve 
special  mention ; — 

Daphne  Cneorum,  although  old,  is 
still  unrivalled  among  prostrate  growing 
shrubs,  forming  dense  masses  of  colour, 
as  every  shoot  is  terminated  with  clusters 
of  rosy  pink  blossoms,  exhaling  a  most 
delicious  perfume.  Where  this  Daphne 
seems  most  at  home  is  trailing  over 
rockwork,  or  depending  from  banks  or 
other  elevated  positions,  where,  if  the 
soil  is  suitable,  it  is  sure  to  succeed  re¬ 
markably  well.  Some  have  much  difficulty 
in  getting  it  to  grow  and  in  effecting  an 
increase,  but  in  most  parts  it  spreads  and 
roots  readily  from  lay  ers.  All  we  do  when 
we  wish  to  augment  the  stock  is  to  partly 
bury  a  plant  by  covering  the  branches 
with  sharp,  sandy  earth  ;  they  then  root 
in  about  a  year,  and  in  spring  may  be 
severed,  lifted  with  good  balls,  and  trans¬ 
planted.  Plants  may  also  be  obtained 
from  cuttings,  but  that  is  a  much  slower 
process,  as  the  pieces  taken  off  must 
necessarily  be  small,  and  it  is  some  time 
before  they  get  to  any  great  size. 

Phlox  Nelsoni  forms  a  capital  com¬ 
panion  plant,  and  l>eiug  of  a  trailing 
nature  is  well  adapted  for  the  same  kinds 
of  situation,  where  its  profusion  of  starry 
flowers  are  shown  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  To  plant  near  the  Phlox, 

Lithospermum  prostratum  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as,  blooming  at  the  same 
time,  which  it  does,  and  having  flowers  of 
as  rich  and  deep  a  blue  as  a  Gentian,  the  effect  is  '  water  in  conspicuous  places,  will  find  this  just 


The  Great  St  Bruno’s  Lily  (Anthericum  Liliastrum  majus), 
showing  habit  of  growth. 


most  charming.  As  its  specific  name  implies,  it  is  i  the  thing,  and,  being  a  strong  grower,  it  is 
of  prostrate  or  procumbent  habit,  and  only  lifts  its  quite  able  there  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 


slender  branches  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  j  mode  of  increase  is  by  division,  which  may  be 
which,wherethesoilsuitsit,  it  covers  with  a  thick  j  effected  any  time  during  the  winter  or  spring, 


carpet,  and  blooms  profusely  from  all  the  young  '  when  it  may  be  cut  through,  and  pieces  removed 
growths.  The  way  to  propagate  it  is  to  take  !  by  the  aid  of  a  spade.  Another  plant  that  lends 

*  •  u  ^  ir  — .  —  X _ _ 3  : _ X  lrx.^^irx^i^^x x_j;_  “  •  “*  •• 


cuttings  from  the  half  mature  shoots,  and  insert '  itself  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  suitable 
them  in  sharp  sandy  peat  pressed  firm,  when  ■  for  similar  positions  is  .Solomon’s  Seal,  which, 
U.V  _ _ 1  — _  1 _ 11  ™i _ _ 1  _ r..ii.. _ u: _ _ i_,i _ — 


they  should  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass  or  i  from  its  gracefully  arching  stems,  laden  with 
handlight,  and  kept  shaded  in  a  cold  frame  or  j  silver-coloured  bell-shaped  blooms,  and  covered 


north  border  till  rooted. 

Al8tr(emeria.s  are  now  openin;^ 
be  at  their  best,  and,  taking  into  consideration 
how  exceedingly  showy  and  lasting  they  are, 
the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  cultivated, 
but  this  may  be  through  people  having  failed 
with  them,  owing  to  planting  them  where  the 
position  was  not  warm  enough,  or -the  soil  suffi¬ 
ciently  light  and  well  drained.  To  be  success¬ 
ful  with  them  and  grow  them  well  they  must 
have  a  sunny  border  sloping  to  the^south,  and 
if  close  under  a  higl^w^^^F,  a  fc^pcc^o  m|^^f^e| 
better,  os  not  only^ara  '  AlStromfertfcte^ 
injured  by  frosts  in  winter,  but  they  are  very 


with  delicately-tinted  pea-green  foliage, 
and  will  soon  i  always  a  striking  and  pleasing  object,  wherever 
placed. 

The  Day  Lilies,  too,  especially  Hemerocallis 
flava,  which  has  heads  of  showy  yellow  flowers 
almost  as  large  as  Amaryllises,  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  should  be  in  every  garden  of  any  size 
and  pretension,  as  they  make  a  grand  show. 
H.  Kw’anso  is  a  very  strong  growing  variety, 
having  rich  brownish-coloured  blooms,  and 


Je  is  also  a  beautifully  variegated  form  of, 
xu-i  I _ ’I.-U  4.1 _ 1 _ Sd' 


e  kind,  that  has  much  white  in  the  long  I  fibwers  oftJi( 


-leaves,  which  in  a  young 
rfee  looking,  and  i>lant3  of  it  are  qi 


growing  in  pots.  Where  these  Day  Lilies  do 
best  is  near  water  or  in  damp  soil,  where  they 
soon  attain  a  large  size,  and  have  a  striking 
appearance. 

Plantain  Lilies  (Funkias)  are  also  plants  of 
noble  aspect,  the  most  remarkable  among  them 
being  F.  Sieboldi,  a  kind  that  has  magnificent 
foliage,  as  not  only  is  it  large  and  Palm-like, 
but  the  colour  is  quite  unique,  being  of  a  bluish 
tint  of  green  and  the  surface  glaucous.  The 
beauty  of  this  Funkia  does  not  end  here,  as  it 
sends  up  stout  flower-stems,  which  bear  blooms 
in  shape  like  those  of  Lilies,  and  the  smaller 
sorts,  like  those  of  F.  ovata,  are  very  useful  for 
cutting.  To  see  F.  Sieboldi  at  its  best  it  must 
be  planted  in  deep  rich  soil,  where  it  can  have 
partial  shade  and  plenty  of  moisture,  which 
bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  its  fine  leaves,  and 
ename  them  to  attain  their  fullest  development. 

F.  ovata  is  best  for  borders,  where,  in  early 
summer,  the  variegated  section,  of  which  there 
are  many,  have  a  choice  and  distinct 
appearance. 

PiEONiES,  both  tree  and  herbaceous 
kinds,  are  simply  grand,  their  largo,  full 
flowers,  so  richly  coloured,  being  gorge¬ 
ously  beautiful,  and  producing  a  striking 
effect  when  seen  in  borders  backed  up  by 
low-growing  shrubs,  a  position  for  which 
they  are  specially  adapted,  and  the  tree 
varieties  also  look  well  standing  as  single 
,  specimens  on  lawns.  The  way  to  pro¬ 
pagate  these  latter  is  to  graft  them  on 
pieces  of  roots  of  the  herbaceous  sorts, 
which  should  be  done  in  the  spring, 
when,  if  the  grafted  plants  are  placed 
in  close,  gentle  heat,  they  soon  start  and 
unite,  and  may  then  be  planted  out  in  the 
open.  All  the  herbaceous  varieties  admit 
of  ready  increase  by  division,  the  time 
for  effecting  which  is  just  as  they  are 
beginning  to  ^ow,  as  then  any  wounds 
made  by  sevenng  the  parts  quickly  heal 
over  instead  of  rotting,  os  they  are  apt 
to  do  if  the  plants  are  interfered  with 
when  they  are  dormant. 

Columbines  are  quite  a  host  in  them¬ 
selves,  there  being  now  so  many  kinds, 
and  most  lovely  some  of  them  are,  my 
favourites  being  the  soft  canary-coloured 
A.  chrysantha  and  the  large  and  distinct 
A.  coerulea,  which,  being  of  a  beautiful 
shatle  of  blue,  contrasts  well  with  the 
other.  Unfortunately,  the  last-named  is 
not  a  very  good  grower,  and  many  lose 
it  through  the  soil  not  I)eing  li^ht  and 
suitable,  and  not  sowing  sumcieiitly 
often ;  to  make  sure  of  good  flowering 
plants,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  it  as  a 
biennial,  but  A.  chrysantha  will  stand 
for  years  and  get  strong.  What  affects 
this  variety  injuriously  is  the  cold  winds 
in  spring  and  late  frosts,  to  avoid  which 
it  should  be  planted  in  sheltered  spots  and 
somewhat  dry,  elevated  positions.  A. 
glandulosa  is  a  fine,  robust  sort, 
08  are  likewise  most  of  the  hybrids,  and 
many  of  these  and  the  original  vulgaris 
may  l>e  easily  naturalised  by  the  sides  of 
woodland  walks  or  othersemi-wild  places, 
which  they  help  much  to  enliven,  and 
where  they  look  quite  at  home.  Tho 
way  to  start  witli  them  is  to  clear  patches 
ground  here  and  there  and  plant  strong 


of 


plants,  which  will  then  seed  about  and  continue 
to  spread,  as  they  are  well  able  to  hold  then- 
own  with  the  weeds  and  Grasses  around. 

Gentiana  acaulis  is,  and  has  been,  most 
charming,  lines  of  it  being  thickly  studded  with 
its  upturned  blossoms  of  blue,  which  open  and 
close  os  the  sun  shines  and  sets.  Patches  of 
this  Gentian  are  all  very  well,  but  to  see  it  in  its 
glory  a  long  row  of  it  is  want^,  and  the  place 
for  that  is  along  the  side  of  a  walk  as  an  edging 
or  a  margin  to  a  border,  where,  if  the  soil  is 
tolerably  deep  and  cool,  it  grows  well,  especially 
if  planted  between  partly  buried,  large  flint  or 
other  stones,  which  hold  the  moisture  atnd  entice 
the  roots  round  them.  With  care  in  watering, 
and  by  shading  a  little  after  their  removal* 
Gentians  may  be  divided  and  planted  now  as 
under  such  favourable  conditions  they  soon  get 
fresh  hold  and  start  off  again. 

Pyretiirums  are  at  present  the  gayest  of  the 
*’  '“lours  being  rich  and  varied,  and  tlie 


fibwerj  offhe  d^ble  so^  os  large  and  full  and 
v/ea;|fo?^nSI|  WObSsA®  French  Asters.  Tho 


to  come  into 


great 
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avour,  as  they  are  light  and  elegant  in  outline, 
nd  the  ray  florets  exceedingly  bright  and  eflec- 
ive.  To  grow  Pyrethrums  well  they  must  have 
nod  soil  where  they  can  send  their  roots  down, 
jod  find  plenty  to  feed  on. 

A.vemoxe  FaLiGEXS  and  corouaria  have  been 
iipcrb,  be<ls  of  coronaria  lieing  a  mass  of  blooms, 
.'liich  have  gone  to  seed,  and  this,  if  not  picked 
.'hen  ripe,  is  soon  scattered  broadcast  by  the 
•ind  and  distributed  all  over  the  garden.  Those 
ho  have  not  these  Anemones  should  sow  at  once 


first  to  show  being  the  good  old  D.  formosum, 
which  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the 
charming  D.  Belladonna,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  family. 

Ibeuis  GiBRALTARrc.\  HVBRIDA  is  a  mass  of 
pure  white,  and  the  Irises,  both  bulbous  rooted 
and  common,  are  all  aglow  with  their  multi¬ 
tudinous  spikes  of  grey  blossoms,  so  curiously 
formed  and  marked,  and  so  rich  and  lovely  in 
colour,  as  almost  to  rival  some  of  the  choicest 
of  Orchids,  which  they  greatly  resemble.  It  is 


THE  VERBENA  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

FEW^ants  are  more  cflective  when  well  grown 
and  flowered  than  the  Verbena ;  but  from  some 
cause  or  other,  although  once  extremely  popular, 
Verbenas  are  nowadays  comparatively  but 
little  grown.  It  is  said  that  the  bedding  kinds 
have  degenerated  to  the  extent  of  being  no 
longer  reliable,  but  my  opinion  is  that  over- 
propagation  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
failures  so  often  experienced  in  the  outdoor 


THE  GREAT  ST.  BRUXO’S  LILY  (ANTHERICUM  LILIASTRUM  MAJUS).  DRAWN  LIFE  SIZE. 


1  a  light,  snnny  border  ;  for  though  this  would 
1  .Tc  been  better  done  sooner,  the  plants  raised 
I  il  bloom  in  the  spring  and  afford  plenty  of 
^  »'er»  for  cutting. 

^  Campanula-S  of  various  kinds  are  just  open- 
4  the  most  showy  being  the  biennial  species 
'Alyc&nthcma  media,  plants  of  which  make  a 
display,  as  they  are  full  of  big  bell- 
•  ifed*  variously  coloured  blossoms  from  base 
^mtnit.  To  have  them  strong  and  good 
aedson  seed  should  be  sown  now,  and  when 
plants  pricked  or  planted  out  in/fo^s  to 
^  on  for  removal  ea0foi(4i?i^n|qy 
t|ri>ti.piiiNi(7M.s  are  fast  sending  up^^eir 
and  one  or  two  are  already  open,  the 


only  in  light  warm  soils  that  the  bulbous  species 
do  well,  but  the  English  Irises  will  flourish  any¬ 
where  if  they  can  find  plenty  of  moisture. 

S.  D. 


culture  of  this  plant.  Very  often  only  a  few 
potfuls  are  struck  in  autumn  where  thousands 
are  wanted  by  bedding-out  time ;  therefore  high 
pressure  must  of  necessity  be  resorted  to  during 
the  early  spring  months  in  order  to  secure  the 
desired  quantity.  These  spring-struck  plants 


Double  white  Lychnis  (L.  vesper-' _  ^ _ ^ 

tina). — This  beautiful  variety  appears  to  flower!  are,  however,  never  equal  to  those  propagated 
as  freely  as  the  old  double  Pink  kind,  and  when  I  late  in  the  summer,  and  which  have  never 


the  tM'o  are  grown  together  in  large  mixed  beds 
or  borders,  they  have  a  pretty  ettect.  The  latter 
has  increased  so  fast  that  I  have  dotted  hun- 
dredfii^  it  about  in  semi- wild  places,  and  very 
It^oks.  Its  bright  pink  flo' 
whf^uvniight  easily  be  mistaken  b; 


experienced  undue  excitement.  Then,  too, 
more  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  good  cut¬ 
tings.  ,  An  experienced  propagator  once  said  to 
igitak  fdBfVfcry  well  to  say  that  Verbenas 

'ofkU)ou,^tWa^oir cannot  always  get 
I  know 
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by  experience,  correct ;  the  latter  I  do  not 
endorse,  as  good  cuttings  can  be  hewi  by  taking 
proper  measures.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to 
expect  that  plants  which  have  profusely  bloomed 
under  more  or  less  trying  circumstances  should 
furnish. good  cuttings;  and  although  in  some 
setvsons,  marked,  perhaps,  by  unusual  geniality 
and  under  very  excellent  culture,  the  plants 
may  continue  to  produce  succulent  wood, 
disappointment  and  lailure  are  at  times  sure 
to  result  from  relying  on  flowering  plants  for 
purposes  of  propagation.  A  safe  and  easy  plan 
L9  to  set  out  a  few  plants  by  themselves,  which, 
being  well  attended  to,  and  not  being  allowed 
to  flower,  will  be  in  good  condition  when  the 
time  comes  to  take  the  cuttings.  These  need 
not  be  the  best  plants,  but  such  as  are  left  over 
at  bedding- out  time,  as  not  flowering  they  will 
naturally  grow  rapidly. 

Propagation. — The  last  fortnight  in  August 
I  consider  to  be  the  best  time  for  propagating 
Verbenas,  as  there  is  then  time  to  harden  on 
the  young  plants  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
air  before  housing  them.  The  points  of  the 
shoots  naturally  make  the  best  cuttings,  but 
any  portion  of  the  stem,  if  succulent,  will  do. 
As  the  Verbena  roots  all  down  the  stem,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  the  cuttings  to  a  joint. 
Some  make  a  practice  of  filling  the  pots  nearly 
to  the  rim  with  light,  sandy  soil,  merely  surfac¬ 
ing  with  sand,  but  I  prefer  to  use  enough  pure 
sand  to  allow  of  the  complete  reception  of  the 
cuttings,  for,  although  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  never  flag  from  the  time  they  are  put 
in  until  they  make  roots,  it  is  just  as  indispen¬ 
sable  that  they  are  perfectly  guaranteed  against 
stagnant  moisture.  A  surfacing  of  some  2  inches 
of  silver  sand  will  allow  of  the  comparatively 
free  use  of  the  water  ;  the  sand  will  not,  unless 
drainage  be  defective,  become  sour  or  water¬ 
logged.  A  handlight  or  frame  in  a  north  aspect 
is  the  best  place  one  can  have,  and  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  cuttings  should  be  pre¬ 
served  against  draughts  or  hot  air  duringthe  day, 
keeping  them  in  a  general  way  quite  close,  but 
giving  a  little  air  on  very  damp  days,  and  re¬ 
moving  the  covering  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
morning,  allowing  it  to  remain  off  all  night 
when  the  weather  is  very  still  and  warm. 
Nothing  invigorates  them  more  than  such  a 
dewy  bath  as  they  then  get,  and  if  they  are 
covered  before  the  night’s  dew  dries  off,  they  w’ill 
be  sure  to  remain  fresh  all  through  the  day 
without  watering,  no  matter  how  hot  or  dry  the 
weather  may  be.  When  they  have  made  roots, 
as  will  be  shown  by  young  shoots  pushing  from 
the  eyes,  remove  the  covering  except  in  very 
wet  weather,  and  eventually  place  them  in  a 
sunny  place  until  housing  time.  This  treat¬ 
ment  will  give  strong,  bushy,  well-hardened 
plants,  very  different  indeed  from  those  put  in, 
as  is  often  the  case,  so  late  that  they  are  barely 
rooted  by  October.  I  should,  however,  mention 
that  when  the  x>ots  can  be  plunged  in  gentle 
bottom  heat,  the  cuttings  will  root  more  surely 
and  readily.  Where  large  quantities  of  Ver¬ 
benas  are  required  it  is  often  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  spring  propagation,  in  which  case 
there  is  even  greater  need  to  secure  a  good  and 
early  strike  the  previous  summer.  With  a 
good  command  of  heat  from  February  till  May 
one  may  work  up  a  stock  of  many  thousands 
from  a  few  potfuls  of  cuttings.  By  continually 
taking  off  the  tops,  which  will  under  favourable 
conditions  be  youn^  plants  in  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night,  it  will  soon  give  a  crop,  also  increase  will 
go  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate  indeed.  The  stock 
plants  should,  however,  be  kept  quite  cool  until 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  60  degs.  to  SSdegs. 
will  do  for  the  first  month.  If  the  moat  is  to  oe 
made  of  the  plants,  do  not  pot  off  until  the  latter 
end  of  April,  as  the  check  occasioned  by  so 
doing  will  cause  loss  of  time.  What  is  sometimes 
called  the  sand  and  water  method  is  a  good  one 
for  Verbenas,  saving  trouble  and  giving  good 
results  quickly.  Ordinary  pots  arc  failed  nearly 
to  the  rim  with  sand,  the  cuttings  are  dibbled 
in  and  the  pans  kept  filled  with  water.  In  this 
way  they  never  flag,  not  even  in  the  full  sun, 
and  the  pans  may  even  be  stood  on  a  warm  pipe, 
roots  being  quickly  made  if  the  pans  are  Kept 
full  of  water.  This  plan  involves  less  labour 
than  any  other,  and  greatly  facilitates  potting 
off,  os  the  cutting  may  be  simply  dpaira  out  of 
their  semi-liquid  luting  medium |  and 
without  check.  I  tr^^Qt-'liisVteafcVfi^nd 

possible  to  fix  the  various  decided  colours  of 
V’erbenas,  the  substitution  of  seedling  plants  for 


those  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  extensively  practised^.  Seedlings 
always  possess  greater  vigour  than  cuttings,  and 
this  extra  store  of  vitality  and  strength  enables 
them  better  to  resist  the  disease  and  partial 
paralysis  which  often  seizes  on  the  Verbena  in 
the  open.  Seed  so^iti  in  warmth  early  in 
February  will,  if  the  young  plants  are  pushed 
along  for  a  time,  give  nice  little  specimens  for 
planting  out  in  the  latter  end  of  May. 

Outdoor  culture. — It  may  appear  super¬ 
fluous  to  warn  Verbena  growers  against  any¬ 
thing  approaching  stimulative  treatment  in 
winter,  but  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants 
cool  and  almost  in  complete  rest  from  November 
until  March  is  so  great,  and  the  neglect  of  it 
so  fraught  with  danger,  that  I  venture  to  call 
particular  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Not  that  I  approve  of  the  extreme  cool  treat¬ 
ment  oftentimes  practised,  and  which  consists 
in  simply  keeping  out  frost.  The  very  low  tern 
perature,  accompanied  by  the  great  amount  of 
humidity,  which  so  oftens  prevails  for  some  days 
together,  is  not  good  for  Verbenas;  they  like 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  consequently  a  little  fire 
heat  in  periods  of  cold  damp  weather.  The 
foliage  then  remains  green  and  hjsalthy,  and 
the  roots  continue  in  their  normal  state  of 
activity.  They  are  full  of  restrained  vigour, 
and  go  ahead  finely  when  set  out  in  the  open 
ground  later  on.  Although  the  above  remarks 
may  not  appear  to  harmonise  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  heading,  they  do  so  really,  as  on  the 
winter  management  depends  to  a  great  extent 
the  progress  in  summer,  and  the  difference 
between  plants  which  have  been  wisely  managed 
and  those  which  have  been  allowed  to  struggle 
through  as  they  may  is  really  marvellous.  A 
mistake  often  made  is  that  of  keeping  the  plants 
too  long  under  glass.  After  the  middle  or  indeed 
the  beginning  of  March  the  proper  place  for 
Verbenas,  intended  for  bedding  out,  is  a  cold 
frame,  as  whatever  growth  is  made  from  that  time 
onwards,  should  be,  as  it  were,  hardened  as  it  is 
made.  The  lights  being  pulled  off  on  fine  days 
and  left  off  during  the  night  in  balmy  weather, 
both  foliage  and  wood  retain  great  substance, 
and  the  plants  are  in  this  maimer  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  permanent  positions  in  the  open 
than  by  any  other  means.  One  great  advantage 
gained  by  this  treatment  is  that  of  being  able  to 
plant  out  at  a  much  earlier  date,  as  the  plants 
are  thereby  endowed  with  such  a  hardy  consti¬ 
tution  as  to  bear  with  much  indifference  the  cold 
nights  and  bleak  winds  incidental  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  month  of  May  ;  whereas,  when  kept 
constantly  under  glass  until  the  middle  of  May 
they  can  scarcely  be  set  out  before  the  last  week 
of  that  month.  The  plan  commonly  followed 
of  potting  Verbenas  off  singly  into  small  pots, 
where  they  are  eventually  to  be  planted  out,  is 
not  a  good  one.  The  better  way  is  to  put  two 
plants  into  the  same  pot,  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
as  then  the  separation  which  takes  place  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  loosens  the  soil  and  the  roots  somewhat, 
and  they  always  seem  to  thrive  better  in  this 
way  than  when  set  out  with  balls  entire.  From 
May  20  to  the  first  week  in  June  is  the  time 
most  often  chosen  for  planting,  but  if  you  desire 
an  early  bloom,  and  wish  to  see  the  Verbena 
at  its  best,  do  not  be  later  than  the  end  of 
April,  but  of  course  some  little  protection  will 
be  needed  should  hard  frosts  occur.  Flower¬ 
pots  will  do  very  well,  and  when  the  days  are 
very  cold  they  may  be  left  on  all  day,  as 
sufficient  light  will  enter  by  the  drainage  holes, 
especially  if  they  are  enlarged  a  little.  I  have 
seen  fine  beds  of  Verbenas  OTown  in  this  way  in 
light  soils,  when  by  the  ordinary  method  there 
would  be  but  little  chance  of  succeeding. 
Where  the  natural  soil  is  very  porous  some  en¬ 
deavour  should  be  made  to  render  it  more  firm 
and  holding.  A  few  barrow- loads  of  clay  laid 
on  in  winter  and  worked  in  when  it  crumbles  in 
spring  will  work  wonders,  but  good  sound  loam 
is  still  better.  Verbenas  like  good  rich  earth, 
but  beware  of  raw  manure,  which  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Manure  should  be  not  less 
than  twelve  months  old  when  used  for  them. 

Pot  culture. — The  flower  gardener  may 
certainly  pass  his  time  less  profitably  than  in 
growing  a  few  specimen  plants  of  Verbenas,  and 
I  think  many  more  would  do  so  did  they  but 
kn^w  how  many  fine  varieties  there  are  whickl 
'mess,  brilliancy,  delicacy  of  colourin^J 
aneral  effectiveness  are 
irc^y  any  other  summer  blooming'plant.  Tm 
fact  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  KuirSE^^q®^! 


kinds  of  Verbenas  which  have  been  raised  during 
the  last  few  years  are  not  quite  happy  in  the  open 
air,  being,  probably,  too  nigh  bred  to  resist  the 
extremes  of  moisture  and  drought  to  which  out¬ 
door  plants  are  often  subjected  ;  but  under  glass 
they  bloom  well,  the  trusses  coming  remarkably 
large,  much  larger  than  the  best  outdoor  culture 
can  effect.  In  order  to  succeed  with  the 
Verbena  as  a  pot  plant,  all  that  one  has  to  do  is 
to  select  free  autumn-struck  plants,  and  grow 
them  along  briskly  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame, 
pinching  now  and  then  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  season,  shifting  before  they  get  root- 
bound,  and  keeping  them  free  from  greenfly. 
The  last  shift  should  be  made  in  June  into  8-incli 
pots,  at  the  same  time  inserting  four  or  five 
stakes  round  the  edge  of  the  pots  to  train  the 
shoots  to.  Be  sure  not  to  coddle,  but  to  give 
abundance  of  air,  and  if  mildew  appears  dust  at 
once  with  sulphur.  Good  fibrous  loam, .  with 
some  well  decayed  manure  in  it,  is  the  best  soil 
for  them.  C. 

The  blue-flowered  Tropseolum  (T. 
azureum). — I  observe  that  “  J.  D.”  includes  this 
in  his  list  of  hardy  blue-flowered  plants,  but 
may  I  ask  what  is  his  actual  experience  as  to 
the  behaviour  of  this  plant  in  the  open  air  ?  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  your  correspondent 
has  over-estimated  the  hardiness  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  climber,  and  I  shall  be  much  surprised  to 
leani  that  it  hasresisted  with  impunity  the  cold  of 
an  average  English  winter.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
hardiness  of  the  tubers  ;  they  are,  probably,  as 
enduring  as  those  of  a  Lily,  under  favourable 
conditions  as  regards  soil  and  other  matters  ; 
but  the  tops  are  tender  and  succulent,  and  are 
not  likely  to  brave  more  than  five  or  six 
degrees  of  frost  uninjured.  Did  this  Tropwolum 
start  into  growth  in  spring,  like  speciosum 
and  polyphyllum,  the  case  would  be  diflerent; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both, 
azureum  brachyceras  and  tricolorum  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  in  September,  making,  when 
doing  well,  some  3  feet  of  growth  by  winter. 
For  this  reason  alone  we  have  to  give  them  the 
shelter  of  a  glass-house  during  the  winter 
months.  And  there  is  no  way  df  retarding 
them,  unless,  perhaps,  they  could  be  stored  in 
some  place  where  the  temperature  is  a  little 
alK)ve  freezing,  for,  even  if  kept  out  of  the 
ground  and  quite  dry,  they  start  away  into 
growth  at  their  appointed  time.  So  anxious, 
indeed,  are  they  to  fulfil  their  appointed  mission, 
that  I  have  known  them  make  a  foot  of  grouiih 
when  kept  suspended  in  bags  in  a  dry,  cool 
place  ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to 
get  them  potted  up  quite  by  the  last  week  in 
August,  which  many  fail  to  do,  hence  the  frequent 
failures  in  the  culture  of  these  beautiful  climbers. 
At  one  time  I  grew  these  tuberous  rooted 
Tropceolums  rather  largely,  both  trained  to  the 
rafters  of  a  cool  greenhouse  and  on  trellis,  also 
in  pots  and  a  prepared  border.  The  latter 
place  is  by  far  the  best,  as  the  plants  grow  with 
great  luxuriance,  a  single  bulb  bearing  hundreds 
of  flowers.  With  azureum  I  was  very  successful, 
and  I  was  all  the  more  proud  of  my  success  aa 
I  found  that  it  was  by  no  means  common  to  find 
this  plant  in  good  condition  ;  indeed,  veiy  few 
English  gardeners  seemed  to  know  anything  of 
it,  even  good  plantsmcn  had  never  seen  lior 
heard  of  a  blue-flowered  Tropa^olum.  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  having  a  good  specimen  some  2  feet 
high  by  18  inches  through,  in  an  8-inch  pot.  It 
was  smothered  with  its  lovely  Wue  white- 
centred  flowers,  and  Mr.  Veitch’s  manager 
very  much  admired  it,  saying  it  was  the  best 
^ecimen  he  had  ever  seen  of  it.  As  a  fact,  thia 
Tropreolum  is  by  no  means  easy  to  grow  well. 
The  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  keeping  the 
roots  active,  the  slightest  stagnation  causing  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  to  go  blind.  It  is  far  from 
being  so  vigorous  as  its  congener,  tricolorum, 
and  requires  a  rooting  medium,  which  is,  with 
care,  secure  against  becoming  in  any  way  unfitted 
for  the  healthy  activity  of  the  tender  fibres. 
Nothing  I  have  tried  is  so  good  as  fibrous  peat, 
with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  plenty  of  silver  sand 
in  it.  If  pressed  in  tolerably  firm,  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  its  becoming  sour.  Without 
good  drainage  there  is  no  hope  of  succoss, 
and  an  8-inch  pot  should  have  quite  an 
inch  ^  1 0^^  .crocks  at  the  bottom,  laying 
therl^h ' '  ^otne  very  fibrous  material,  to 
ik^ep)ad|ifcth|]^tticl0tfTtrom  choking  it. 
not  be  larCT^nantne  nrst  week  in  September  in 
;  if  of  medium  size  G-iuclx 
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pots  will  be  large  enough,  but  a  bulb  in  its 
highest  state  of  development  will  require  an 
S-iiich  pot.  Some  put  the  bulbs  in  small  pots 
and  shift  them  into  their  blooming  ix)ts  later 
on,  but  this  gives  additional  trouble,  for  which 
there  is  but  little  advauhige,  and  shifting  these 
cliuiljers  is  a  ticklish  matter,  the  stems  twing  so 
fragile  that  very  ilplicfite  handling  is  uecessiiry 
to  prevent  their  being  broken  off  in  the  operation. 
If  you  want  to  get  the  best  results  obtainable  by 
pot  culture,  plunge  the  pots  in  ivshes  or  light  soil 
in  a  deep  fnime,  water  after  potting  sufficiently 
to  just  moisten  the  soil  through.  Dispense 
w'itii  wratering  as  much  as  possible  until  the 
plants  get  well  into  growth,  as  roots  are  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  more  hnely  wheu  the  soil  is  kept 
in  an  equable  state  of  moisture,  always  approach¬ 
ing,  but  never  quite  reaching,  dryness.  Cover¬ 
ing  the  frame  with  a  mat  until  the  growth 
is  well  commenced  aid  the  grower  to  main¬ 
tain  these  desired  conditions,  just  sprinkling 
the  surface  soil  once  a  day  ou  tine  days.  As  the 
shoots  advance  in  CTowth,  they  must,  of  course, 
be  trained  to  a  trellis  of  some  kind,  and  every 
opportunity  must  be  embraced  of  exposing 
them  to  the  genial  strengthening  influences  of 
tine  uatuinn  weather,  leaving  them  open  to  the 
refreshing  dew's  and  invigorating  air  of  night. 
Xo  amount  of  care  in  winter  will  make  up 
for  loss  of  time  in  autumn,  and  if  the 
shoots  are  not  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  length, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb,  by  the  middle 
of  November,  everything  has  not  been  done 
which  shuuKl  have  been  done.  I  would  particu¬ 
larly  emphasize  this  detail,  as  I  often  see  it 
recommended  to  pot  the  bulbs  in  November, 
which  is  just  two  mouths  too  late.  Good  time 
has  been  lost,  and  this  can  never  be  regained, 
and  actual  experience  convinces  me  that  no  one 
can  grow  Tropjeolum  azureum  and  its  congeners 
well  unless  the  potting  is  done  by  mid 
September.  As  to  winter  and  spring  treatment 
it  is  plain  enough.  Keep  out  frost,  but  never 
use  hre  heat  unless  obliged  ;  water  moderately 
until  March,  ami  then  freely,  destroying 
greeutiy  as  it  appears  ;  give  plenty  of  air  in 
mild  weather,  shading  from  hot  sun  in  April 
and  May,  and  you  will  say  that  you  never  saw 
anything  more  lovely  than  this  azure- flowered 
Tropaeolum.  — By  flkkt. 

Arrangrement  of  bedding  plants.— 
The  article  by  “  J.  D.,”  that  appeared  in 
Gardesixo  under  the  above  heading,  although 
including  many  valuable  hints,  yet  contained 
tenets  wliich  to  me  appear  unsound.  Perhaps 
if  “  J.  D.”  had  read  some  of  the  many  conflicting 
theories  of  the  beautiful  by  philosophers  and 
artists,  from  Socrates  to  Ruskin,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  ready  to  have  dogmatized  on  the 
•abject,  and  to  have  branded  the  florist  as  vulgar 
and  tasteless.  Before  we  can  consent  to  turn  a 
cold  shoulder  to  a  class  of  zealous  workers  that 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  and  keep  alive 
that  interest  in  gardening  and  flower  culture 
•o  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  we  require 
stronger  motives  than  those  adduced  in  the 
artick  in  question.  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris,  in 
his  lecture  before  the  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Health  Exhibition,  ably  and  justly 
denounced  the  ojstheticism  of  the  hour,  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  present  artistic  movement.  This 
resthetic  craze  has  a  much  greater  mischievous 
tendency  to  gardening  than  the  bedding  mania 
which  it  affects  to  displace.  This  threw  many 
of  our  most  beautiful  florists’  flowers  nearly  out 
of  cultivation,  that,  if  consistently  pushed  to  its 
1  ultimate  consequences,  would  make  a  sweep  of 
I  the  whole,  and  convert  our  gardens  into  a 
\  wilderness  of  weeds.  Our  correspondent  speaks 
las  if  picturestiueness  was  the  only  ojsthetic 
Iquality  that  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the 
liower  garden.  Harmony,  proportion,  keep- 
order,  and  fitness  are  {esthetic  qualities 
that  have  an  equal  right  to  be  represented  there. 
"What  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  arrange- 
Knt  and  the  management  of  a  garden  ? 
a  it  not  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
•  the  greatest  number  of  our  pleasurable 
^ceptibilities  ?  In  all  our  plans  for  beautifying 
W  flower  garden  the  conditions  of  fitness  to 
(kce  and  situation  must  be  taken  into  account, 
uffie  woodlands,  the  meadows,  and  the  hedge- 
we  are  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  nature 
ieh  to  her  own  free  will ;  but  in  thp-gprden 
qaisea  different  set  of  conditions 
flats  present  themse]tvys.^^^Lar  thl^JJnnOT 
we  expect  simple  unaided  nature  only, 
is  the  latter  case  we  must  have  art  and  nature 


combined,  and  there  must  be  evidences  of  the  2  feet  in  a  month’s  time.  By  the  beginning  of 
operations  and  agencies  of  skill,  industry,  and  May  they  are  hardened  off  and  are  ready  for 
pleutitude  of  means  to  an  end.  The  intellect  planting  out  anywhere  according  to  fancy, 
co-operating  with  the  senses  in  our  perceptions  Some  plant  them  in  groups  by  themselves, 
of  beauty  gives  us  a  desire  for  and  an  apprecia-  otlicrs  place  them  in  herbaceous  bordera,  aud 
tion  of  marks  of  progress,  hence  the  pleeisure  not  a  few  plant  them  about  shrubberies.  A 
with  which  we  introduce  into  our  gardens  the  deep  rich  soil  is  most  suitable  for  them,  as  the 
improvements  of  the  florist.  Of  course,  these  blooms  never  gain  any  great  size  in  ^or  ground, 
improvements  must  be  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  As  soon  as  they  are  planted  a  stake  should  bo 
nature,  au  extension  and  an  intensification  of  put  to  each,  and  os  the  leading  stem  produces 
what  strikes  us  as  most  beautiful  there.  The  the  first  bloom,  this  may  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  it 
genuine  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  stands  in  is  past  its  best,  in  order  to  induce  the  side 
the  same  relation  to  that  of  rural  scenery  os  the  shoots  to  push  up  and  also  bloom.  All  strong 
grandeur  of  a  noble  work  of  architecture  gro-wing  plants  will  do  this,  and  they  will  con- 
does  to  the  sublimity  of  the  rocks  and  crags  tinue  to  produce  a  succession  of  flowers  until  well 
of  mountain  scenery,  and  to  banish  the  into  the  autumn. — J.  M. 
legitimate  beauties  of  the  flower  garden  and  ^  •  t-i 

endeavour  to  squeeze  into  it  the  wild  beauties  of  Stooks  for  spnng  flowering’.— For  the 

country  scenery  is  just  as  reasonable  as  it  would  i^^^e  had  Stocks  in  bloom  m 

be  to  expect  an  improvement  if  the  t^utiful  April,  May ,  and  June,  and  they  are  so  very 
structure,  York  Minster,  were  razed  to  the  useful  then  that  their  culture  for  blooming  at 
ground  aud  a  confused  heap  of  unhewn  boulders  worth  general  attention.  In 

substituted  ou  its  site.  Brilliancy  is  an  esthetic  p  aces  cut  flowers  are  constantly  indemand, 

quaUty  ;  every  gleam  of  sunshine  tells  us  so ;  Stocks  are  m  bloom  thus  early  they 

literature  abounds  with  aUusious  to  it  as  such,  certainly  rank  amongst  the  most  valued  flowers 
In  the  mind  of  the  Christian  it  is  a  prepondera-  o^e  can  get  from  open-air  ^rders  Their  bright 
ting  element  of  his  anticipations  of  future  de-  varied  colours,  and,  ab^e  all,  sweet 

lights,  aud  it  is  not  to  be  scared  from  its  right-  ?ceut.  delight  everybody.  They  might  be  u^sed 
ful  place  by  directing  against  it  the  epithet  many  spring  flower  gardens,  and  where 
“staring.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  to  hide  is  no  place  for  them  m  such  positions  they 
fhA  nf  n  ia  nf  nnA  might  be  growu  lu  the  borders  of  the  kitchen 


the  outlines  of  a  bed  is  to  rob  the  garden  of  one 
of  its  sources  of  giving  pleasure — viz.,  the  con- 


light  TO  grown  in  the  borders  of  the  kitchen 
;arden  or  in  shrubberies  ;  indeed,  when  in 


teinplation  of  the  skill  with  which  these  out-  ^  place  any  where, 

lines  are  executed,  aud  to  cause  the  flowers  to  The  varieties  most  suited  for  spring  and  early 
appear  as  if  springing  up  from  the  turf  violates  summer  blooming  are  the  Emperor,  Broinpton, 

the  idea  of  fitness.  No  doubt  the  poor  gar-  and  the  Giant  Cape,  beed  of  those  should  be 

dener  has  his  ideas  of  fitness  grated  harshly  on  sown  about  the  end  of  July  m  a  bed  or  row 
when  he  has  to  cut  the  Grass.  No  doubt  the  anywhere.  It  should  be  ^wn  thinly,  and 
feeling  of  ruggedness  (like  any  other  unpleasant  covered  over  with  about  an  inch  of  soil.  I  ho 
emotional  feeling)  will  in  time  wear  off,  especi-  young  plants  will  soon  come  un  and  grow  fast 
ally  if  one  can  persuade  himself  it  is  an  excel-  in  August  and  bepteinl^r,  and  in  October  or 
lency  instead  of  a  defect.  An  inhabitant  of  the  November  they  should  be  transferred  to  their 
town  that  once  lived  in  the  country  not  only  flowering  quarter.  If  sown  and  grown  thinly 
loses  the  painful  impressions  produced  by  the  lu  the  seed  bed  they  will  not  become  too  crowded 
sight  of  ugly,  smoky  streets,  which  so  dis-  before  planting,  and  they  may  be  drawn  up  on  a 
tressed  him  on  his  first  arrival ;  but  in  time  he  "J^ct  day  and  dibbled  in  where  they  ^  grow, 
begins  to  like  it,  and  even  to  prefer  town  to  Previoustoplantmg,  the  ground  should  have  been 
country.  If  an  individual’s  surroundings  has  dugup.andin  doing  this, if  thesoilispoor.itshould 
so  much  to  do  with  forming  his  taste,  how  cornea  coating  of  manure  added  to  it,  and 

it  that  a  professional  gardener  is  less  likely  than  ^oih  of  all  kmda  should  always  have  a  drying 
anybody  to  see  beauty  in  a  weed,  or  to  be  able  soot  worked  mto  them  l^fore  the  btocks  are 
to  treat  plants  in  an  artistic  manner  because  he  plautcd.  This  prevents  them  from  being  de- 
came  from  the  country  ?  He  certainly  has  come  atroyed  by  maggots  at  the  root  a  common 
from  the  same  school  as  that  from  which  art  has  occurrence,  ana  troublesome  in  many  parts, 
derived  its  elements  of  beauty,  and  if  he  was  an  precautions  of  this  kind  are  not  taken, 

apt  and  au  industrious  scholar  I  can  see  no  reason  When  planted  they  will  take  care  of  themsel  ves 
why  he  should  not  be  {ks  well  able  as  other  through  frost  or  snow  and  all  M^athers,  but  if  a 
people  to  impart  into  the  garden  those  imita-  few  have  been  left  in  the  seed  TOd  ^ey  may  be 

tions  of  nature  which  “J.  D.”  calls  art.-  used  to  make  up  blanks  in  March.  In  that 

L  c.  K.  month  the  plants  will  begin  to  grow,  and  then 

nfiofo  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  run  between  them. 

Culture  of  the  Sunflower  -Of  late  years  j 

Suuaowers  have  become  favourites  for  decora-  .j,  appearance.  In  all  Stock 

UvepurDosesmmany  places,  and  d  not  yet  to  ^a^therewill  be  sing^rand  double  flowering 

be  found  in  every  garden  it  is  not  because  there  ^  ....  g.  ®„i..  ki-g.  di.iik? 


rj^  .  plants ;  the  single  flowering  kinds  some  dislike 

IS  no  desire  to  posses  them.  They  are  easy  to  P  ^  „  y^em  up,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 

cultivate  and  sure  flowerets,  the  only  secret  m  ,1  y  ^ 

regards  perfect  success  lymgm  sowing  the  seed.  ^  .^i^ed  beet  or  border  they  are 

Last  year  we  sowed  some  ^ds  in  a  hothouse  eoually  efl-ective ;  besides,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
early  m  March,  and  from  the  plants  thus  raised  spring-blooming 

we  had  blooms  m  July  lo  inches  m  diameter,  g  and  in  many  instances  it  would  pay  to 
More  seed  was  sown  m  the  open  ground  m  j;  -y^  .  ^  y, 

April  but  the  plants  produced  in  this  case  did  , ;  y  tyj  y  ^rtain, 

not  bloom  until  far  on  m  the  autumn,  and  were  ,  .  \  Sy^k, 

never  so  satisfactory  as  those  and  brought  „  » ^  y,  3  ;  „  y  y, 

forward  under  glass.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  „  ;  ciScu™tance  which  alone  ought  to 

all  who  have  the  means  to  raise  their  aunflowers  *  r*  oil  Twkr.  » 


lorwaru  unaer  glass,  i  wouiu,  cnereioro,  aavise  „  ;  circuiSstance  which  alone  ought  to 

all  who  have  the  means  to  rai*  them  hunflo^m  ^  y  jy^  ^tte^yon  ,,ho?ave  a 

under  glass,  and  treat  them  like  half-hardy  bed-  ,  j  ,,y  ,^^3  bright-coloured  fragrant 

ding  plants.  We  do  not  bestow  on  them  much  _ t  \f  ® 

labour  or  attention.  Two  or  three  dozen  seeds  *  ‘  ' 

are  sown  in  an  8- inch  pot  in  any  light  Hardy  Pems  for  shaded  gardens. — 
soil,  and  this  is  placed  in  a  house  or  hotbed  One  frequently  hears  the  remark  made  that 
until  the  plants  are  pushing  through  the  soil,  plants  do  not  succeed  in  certain  ^rdens,  but  on 
when  they  are  brought  close  up  to  the  gloss,  inquiry  it  generally  turns  out  that  the  plants 
and  there  they  remain  until  they  are  about  selected  have  not  been  suited  to  the  positions 

3  inches  high,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  their  they  occupy.  Although  some  plants  delight  in 
pots  and  planted  in  our  cutting  boxes,  which  abundant  sunlight,  others  are  equally  at  homo 
are  2  feet  6  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  in  deep  shade,  and  it  is  only  by  observation  as  to 

4  inches  deep.  A  few  rough  leaves  are  placed  at  what  conditions  are  most  favourable  for  certain 

the  bottom  of  each  box,  which  is  then  filled  up  plants,  and  selecting  them  ^cordingly,  that 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  or  old  success  can  be  achieved.  In  this  locality,  where- 
Mushroom  bed  manure,  and  into  this  the  Siui-  ever  the  situation  is  open  to  sumhine,  bright- 
flower  plants  are  dibbled  from  2  inches  to  flowering  plants  are  the  favourites,  and  thus 
3  inches  apart.  In  this  way  half-a-dozen  boxes  many  of  our  villa  gardens  are  kept  gay  nearly 
hold  f  great  many,  and  they  do  not  take  up  thei  round,  the  latest  Chrysanthe- 

i  luctBwgfce.  As  the  boxes  are  filled  they  are  rnums' 'mit’ %6iiig  long  removed  before  early 

a  temperature  of  GOdegs.y  plants  are  in 

tlfC^oung  plants  soon  begin  to  grow  awt^  blossom.  But  all  garde's  cannot  have  full 
rapidly,  reaching  a  height  of  from  18  incyR®/ refreshing  on  bright 
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Slimmer  days  to  find,  instead  of  summer  bedding 
plants,  gardens  in  shady  places  filled  wdth  the 
rerdant  foliage  of  hardy  Ferns  and  of  other 
plants  that  dislike  sunshine.  When  well  estab¬ 
lished  it  is  surprising  how  effective  even  the 
commonest  of  our  native  Ferns  are  planted  in 
shade,  and  how  lieautiful  they  make  many  an 
otherwise  uninteresting  corner  look  ;  even  little 
borders  by  hard  paved  yards  or  ground  beneath 
large  trees  where  nothing  else  will  grow  may  be 
made  cheerful  by  means  of  Ferns.  Get  together 
a  few  of  the  largest  and  roughest  stones  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  a  load  or  two  of  good  soil, 
make  irregular  mounds  here  and  there,  and  on 
these  plant  the  Ferns.  Intermix  with  them  a 
few  dwarf  trailing  plants,  keep  them  well 
watered,  and  they  will  soon  produce  a  striking 
effect. — J. 

Spirsdas. — At  the  present  moment  nothing 
in  the  hardy  plant  beds  equals  these  for  elegance 
and  showiness.  S.  Aruncus  is  a  gem  of  the 
first  water  ;  we  have  plants  of  it  from  4  feet  to 
5  feet  high,  covered  with  long  feathery  and 
drooping  spikes  of  white  flowers.  S.  venusta 
makes  a  capital  companion  plant ;  this  also  is 
quite  4  feet  in  height,  but  the  flower-spikes  are 
more  upright,  and  the  flow’ers  a  rich  rosy  pink. 
S.  palmata  and  S.  Filipendula  fl.-pl.  are  also 
now  in  magnificent  bloom,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection  of  hardy  perennials.  Our 
plants  are  growing  in  light  but  deep  loam  that 
has  been  well  manured ;  tiiey  are  exposed  to  full 
sunshine,  and  they  evidently  like  their  quarters, 
though  tlie  general  impression  is  that  they  are 
shade  and  moisture-lovmg  plants. 

11678.— Calceolarias.— The  seeds  should 
be  sown  at  once.  They  are  of  very  small  size, 
and,  if  covered  de^ly  in  the  soil,  they  do  not 
germinate  at  all.  The  best  way  is  to  mix  some 
sandy  loam  with  the  third  part  of  leaf-mould  ; 
make  it  fine  by  sifting  the  rough  portion  of  it. 
Drain  a  6-inch  pot  well,  and  fill  it  half  full  of 
the  rough  portion  ;  the  other  half  should  be 
filled  up  with  the  fine,  making  it  smooth  and 
quite  level.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  over  the 
surface,  and  just  cover  them  with  fine  sand. 
The  pot  containing  the  seeds  should,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  be  placed  on  the  shady  side  of 
a  low  wall  or  fence.  In  about  two  weeks  the 
young  plants  will  appear,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  more  they  may  be  carefully  pricked  out 
in  similar  soil.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  pot  them  off  singly  in  thumb  pots  ;  as 
they  increase  in  size  repot  them  in  larger  pots, 
using  a  fourth  part  of  decayed  stable  manure 
with  the  soil.  In  winter  the  plants  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  near  the 
glass,  or  they  may  be  grown  in  pots.  The 
plants  dislike  a  dry,  artificially-heated  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  winter,  while  a  degree  or  two  of  frost 
will  not  hnrt  them.  The  Calceolaria  is  a  much 
hardier  plant  than  the  Cineraria.  It  is  very 
liable  to  ne  attacked  by  greenfly,  and  is  very 
easily  injured  by  it.  By  far  the  best  way  to 
destroy  it  is  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco  smoke  ; 
indeed,  the  plants  should  be  fumigated  several 
times  during  the  W’intcr  months  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  greenfly. — J.  D.  E. 

11671.— Violas  and  Pansies.— The  broad 
lines  of  demarcation  between  a  Viola  and  a 
Pansy  are  these— the  Viola  has  more  slender 
growths,  smaller  flowers,  produced  in  greater 
abundance ;  the  plants  also  stand  drought  better 
than  the  Pansy.  The  original  Violas  of  twenty 
years  ago  have  been  much  intercrossed  with  the 
show  Pansies,  to  obtain  better  formed  flowers, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  more  delicate  consti¬ 
tutions.  The  Pansy  itself  is  the  result  of 
cultivating  and  improving  the  wild  Viola  tri¬ 
colour  of  the  fields.  The  primal  source  of  the 
bedding  Viola  of  our  gardens  is  Viola  comuta. 
-J.  D.  E. 

11672.— Lilies  of  the  Valley  after  flowering.— 
If  they  are  what  are  termed  crowna  they  are  little  use 
aftenvards.  Lily  of  the  Valley  clumps  may  either  be 
grown  in  the  pots  they  are  in  or  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground.  They  will  In  either  case  flower  fairly  well  the 
following  season.  As  it  grows  naturally  in  wo^a,  it  will 
do  well  in  a  shady  place. — J.  D.  E. 

Blue  Polyanthuses.  —  I  am  able  to  confirm 
"  M.  J.’s"  statement  (in  CiARnsNixo  Illustrated,  June 
2.Sth)  respecting  a  blue  Polyanthus.  I  had  plants  in  my 
garden  in  Huntingdonshire  thirty-six  years  since,  and 
regretted  their  disappearance,  and  have*  been  surprisi^ 
that  no  mention  has  been  mode  of  them  In  nurBorymon's 
catalogues.— E.  F.  ly 

(all  being  well).— C.  G.  O’Bbikx,  Ardavoir,  Foynes. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBa 

NOTES  ON  SHRUBS. 

Azalea  cladca. — This  is  especially  valuable, 
owing  to  the  late  season  at  which  it  flowers  ;  its 
blooms,  indeed,  do  not  expand  until  after  the 
beauty  of  Azalea  pontica  and  its  varieties  is  over. 
A.  glauca  is  compact  in  habit,  has  glaucous 
foliage,  and  bears  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers 
in  great  profusion. 

Zenobia  specio.sa  and  its  mealy-leaved  variety 
are  both  in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  and  its 
large  noddling  bells  are  also  readily  produced  in 
heat  in  spring,  when  they  form  pretty  objects  in 
the  conservatory.  When  grown  under  glass  the 
foliage  of  pulverulenta  is  even  more  hoary  than 
in  the  open  air,  and  its  flowers  larger. 

Pernettya  mucronata  is  now  a  mass  of  tiny 
white  flowers,  which  contrast  admirably  with 
its  neat  deep  green  foliage.  Although  the  fruit 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  ornamental 
part  of  this  plant,  when  in  blossom  it  is  also 
very  handsome. 

Crat^gus  parvifolia. — The  flowering  season 
of  the  Thoms  is  extended  to  quite  the  middle  of 
June  by  the  Tansy-leaved  kind  (Cratiegus 
tanacetifolia),  Cockspur  Thorn  (C.  Crus-galli), 
and  the  subject  of  this  note  (C.  parvifolia). 
This  latter  forms  a  bush  about  a  yard  high  ;  it 
has  ovate  leaves  and  large  solitary  flowere,  with 
which  it  is  thickly  studded.  In  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  it  the  flowers  are  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  their  large  size  and  the  dwarf  habit 
of  the  plant  render  this  Crata?gu8  distinct  from 
all  the  others  ;  indeed,  it  more  resembles  a  dwarf 
fonn  of  Mespilus  grandiflora  than  a  Hawthorn. 
It  has  long  been  known  in  England,  but  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens. 

Cotoneasters,  such  ns  buxifolia  and  rotundi- 
folia,  have  quite  an  interesting  appearance  just 
now,  owing  to  the  myriads  of  little  white 
flowers  with  which  they  are  furnished.  The 
berries  that  succeed  them  are  also  very  pretty, 
but  these  plants  are  worth  a  place  in  the  rarden 
for  their  foliage  alone.  On  rockwork  or  doping 
banks  these  Cotoneasters  are  very  valuable. 

Diervilla  TRiFiDA.  —  Weigelas,  to  which 
this  shrub  is  nearly  allied,  seem  to  have  almost 
driven  it  from  our  gardens,  as  except  in  botani¬ 
cal  collections  it  is  seldom  or  never  met  with, 
although  both  interesting  and  pretty — interest¬ 
ing  from  being  the  American  representative 
of  the  Weigela,  and  pretty  from  the  number  of 
small  yellow  flowers  which  it  bears. 

Rubu.s  .spectabili.s.  —  Among  the  different 
Brambles  are  many  forms,  some  rambling  in 
habit ;  but  this  is  an  erect,  sparely-branclied 
shrub,  generally  very  dense,  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
fuse  way  in  which  it  produces  suckers.  Its 
foliage  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  common 
Bramble,  but  is  nearly  always  composed  of 
three  leaflets,  while  the  flowers  are  somewhat 
drooping,  rather  contracted,  and  of  a  pleasing 
purplisli  colour.  It  is  a  very  liandsome  flower¬ 
ing  shrub,  as  is  also  R.  nutkanus,  both  of  which 
are  much  later  than  the  handsome  R.  deliciosus, 
whose  large  white  flowers  have  been  this  season 
so  attractive  in  many  places.  R.  nutkanus  has 
lar^e  Currant-like  five-lobed  leaves  and  pure 
white  flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  With 
me  it  flowers  freely  when  not  more  than  3  feet 
hi^,  but  in  good  soils  it  grog's  larger. 

Chionantiiu.s  viroinica  (the  Fringe  Tree  of 
the  United  States). — So  called  from  the  narrow 
strap-shaped  petals  giving  to  a  raceme  of  its 
flowers  the  appearance  of  a  bunch  of  white 
fringe.  It  is  so  different  when  in  blossom  from 
all  other  shrubs,  and  withal  so  pretty,  that  one 
wonders  it  is  so  rarely  seen.  In  general  aspect 
it  may  be  likened  to  a  Lilac.  It  is  said  to  grow 
naturally  in  boggy  places  ;  in  England,  however, 
it  does  well  in  ordinary  soil,  but  not  where  very 
hot  and  dry. 

The  Carolina  Allspice  (Calycanthusfloridus) 
would  be  by  many  considered  dull  and  uninte¬ 
resting  were  it  not  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  purplish  blossoms,  which,  though  not  very 
attractive  to  the  eye  unless  closely  looked  into, 
are  not  only  quaint,  but  pretty.  In  a  moderately 
moist  spot,  and  where  slightly  shaded  from  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun,  this  Allspice  will  flower  for 
nearly  three  months  in  summer. 

Olearia,  or  Euryblv  Haasti. — With  tliis 
ai^irndean  shrubby  composite  we  are  already 
^IriBjar,  but  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  pre- 
efcla^to  us  yet  another  and  a  desirablB 
Hant.  It  is  a  dense-growing,  muen-brahehed 
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shrub,  with  small,  Rosemary-like  leaves,  and 
bears  tiny  white  flowers  in  such  numbers  as  to 
almost  hide  the  foliage.  This  Ozothamnus 
appears  to  be  about  as  hardy  as  Olearia  Haasti, 
and,  like  it,  is  very  serviceable  where  small¬ 
growing,  free -flowering  shrubs  are  required. 

SPiR.tAS. — Some  of  the  Spira'as  are  very  use¬ 
ful  shrubs  when  the  situation  is  not  too  hot  aud 
dry.  When  that  is  so  they  get  stunted  in 
growth,  and  flower  but  sparingly.  The  follow¬ 
ing  would  be  a  good  representative  half-dozen— 
viz.,  S.  l^ouglasi,  an  erect-growing  species, 
reaching  a  height  of  about  6  feet,  and  bearing 
dense  terminal  spikes  of  pretty  pink  flowers. 
This  Spiraa  throws  up  suckers  freely,  and  in  a 
suitable  spot  soon  forms  a  large  mass.  S.  ariie- 
folia  is  a  large  shrub  8  feet  or  10  feet  high,  and 
bears  light  plume- like  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  freely  produced  in  summer.  A  large 
plant  of  this  kind  when  in  flower  forms  a 
striking  object.  Of  S.  hypericifolia  there  are 
great  numbers  of  varieties,  some  much  inferior 
to  others  ;  but  if  one  of  the  best  is  obtained  it 
forms,  when  in  blossom,  a  grand  bush.  It  is  a 
slender-growing  kind,  and  throws  out  long 
arching  shoots,  which  are  studded  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  length  with  flowers. 
They  are  arranged  in  clusters  on  small  lateral 
shoots,  and  are  pure  white  in  colour.  S.  callosa 
forma  a  large  clump  some  6  feet  high,  and  bears 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers  in  large  open  corymbs. 

The  bright  red  hue  of  the  young  leaves  also 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  Spiriea.  S.  nutans 
or  cuneata,  though  an  erect  shrub  in  the  main, 
has  drooping  branchlets,  and  bears  clusters  of 
white  or  pinkish  blossoms  ;  it  is  a  free-grow'ing 
kind,  and  has  a  very  graceful  outline.  S. 
Lindleyana  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  the  others  just  mentioned ;  its 
season  of  flowering,  too,  is  much  later  than 
that  of  any  of  them.  In  good  soil  this  Spirma 
reaches  a  height  of  7  feet  or  8  feet,  and  soon 
forms  a  large  mass.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
borne  in  large  terminal  panicles  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Even  wken  not  in  bloom 
this  Spiraea  is  very  handsome. 

Euonymuses  in  sheltered  places  are  very 
ornamental  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Of 
japonicus  there  are  two  distinct  golden  forms, 
one  being  rounder  in  the  leaf  and  more  yellow 
than  the  other  ;  then,  with  the  broad  white 
variegated  kind  (latifolius  albus),  and  one  with 
yellowish  green  variegation,  a  good  variety  is 
obtained.  The  box-like  E.  microphyllus  is 
about  as  hardy  as  the  others.  One  that  seems 
proof  against  ordinary  frost  is  E.  radicana  and 
its  variegated  variety,  neither  of  which  have 
been  injured  in  that  way,  os  far  as  I  am  aware, 
and  both  of  them  are,  from  their  spreading 
habit,  well  adapted  for  rockw’ork,  on 
raised  banks,  or  similar  positions.  Besides 
this,  they  may  be  employed  to  cover  walls, 
which  they  will  do  thoroughly,  and,  except  a 
little  support  at  first,  will  scarcely  require  any 
attention,  as  aerial  roots  are  produced,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Ivy,  which  take  a  firm  hold  of  the 
bricks  and  support  the  plant.  When  in  this 
condition,  after  a  height  of  6  feet  or  8  feet  has 
been  obtained,  shoots  are  often  produce<l  from 
the  upper  portion,  partaking  less  of  the  rambling 
character  and  with  much  larger  leaves — indeed, 
quite  different  in  appearance  from  the  foliage 
below. 

Hollies  afford  plenty  of  variety,  there  being 
green-leaved,  white,  and  yellow  variegated,  and 
one  (Moonlight)  in  which  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
is  suffused  with  gold.  Some  again  are  densely 
spiny,  some  without  spines,  and  others  witli. 
broad,  massive  foliage.  The  Hedgehog  Holly, 
so  called  from  its  contracted  leaf,  Gie  whole  of 
the  upper  surface  of  which  is  studied  witH 
spines,  is  very  curious,  and  it  is  also  represented 
among  the  variegated  leaved  kinds.  Ilex  cor- 
nuta  has  very  distinct  foliage,  and  is  of  denso 
compact  growth.  A  miniature  shrub  is  Ile>c 
crenata,  the  leaves  of  which  are  lanceolate^ 
about  1  inch  in  length,  and  terminated  by  ea. 
sharp  point.  Its  growth  is  dwarf,  and  wheix 
about  a  foot  high  it  forms  a  pretty,  neat-looking 
shrub.  There  is  a  variety  in  which  the  leaver 
are  marbled  with  yellow,  a  variegation  whicha 
in  the  sunshine  is  very  bright  and  effective. 

Alpha. 

I  Laburnum  as  a  tree.— We  have  no 
neeld  to  praise  this  for  ite  beauty — recognised  l>y 
all Abiitj  R|ii^  N*® known  how  good  aro 
It  is  usually  seen  as  a  low 
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flowering  tree.  In  the  garden  at  Coolhurst,  near 
Horsham,  we  were  charmed  to  see  the  Scotch 
Laburnum  a  tree  about  40  feet  high.  ^  In  flower 
at  the  time,  the  distant  effect  of  its  golden 
branches  seen  through  the  other  trees  was  very 
fine.  It  was  sheltered  by  other  trees,  otherwise 
it  had  taken  its  chance  in  the  usual  struggle  for 
life  in  the  grove. — X. 

Wistaria  freely  trained.— Nobody  knows 
the  value  of  this  shrub  who  sees  it  only  as  it  is 
trained  over  the  top  of  a  wall  or  along  the  side 
•of  a  house.  No  doubt  walls,  houses,  old  trees, 
and  the  like  form  its  best  support,  but  its 
picturesque  beauty  is  not  seen  unless  its  shoots 
are  allowed  to  grow  freely  away  from  the  sup¬ 
ports.  We  have  never  seen  this  so  well 
illustrated  as  at  Coolhurst,  where  the  Wistaria 
grows  boldly  away  from  roof  and  wall,  and  is 
beautiful  in  its  picturesque  branching.  When 
a  splendid  creeping  shrub  like  this  is  obtained 
people  seldom  get  the  best  out  of  it,  but  plant  a 
dnglc  specimen  in  any  vacant  spot. — M. 

Pruning*  Berberla  Darwin!.— This,  like 
all  flowerinjr  shnibs,  should  be  pruned  after  flowering,  not 
♦kUving  the  longer  than  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  as  they 
are  produced  on  the  current  year’s  growth,  which  must 
necesarily  have  the  time  to  mature  itself.  If  pnining  is 
deferred  until  later  there  will  be  but  few  flowers  the 
foDowiag  year. — J.  C.  B. 


NEW  PAN  SUSPENDER. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a 
contrivance  invented  by  Mr.  F.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  for  suspending  small  shallow  pans, 
instead  of  the  usual  way  of  suspending  them  by 


Pan  suspender. 


mcaos  of  wires  attached  to  three  holes  in  the 
rim  of  the  pan.  The  contrivance  is  at  once 
fcimpleand  eifective.  It  saves  a  deal  of  labour, 
presents  a  better  appearance,  and  is  better  in 
everyway  for  the  plant  contained  in  the  pan 
than  the  plan  ordinarily  adopted.  It  consists 
of  a  circuhvr  disk  of  sheet  zinc,  cut  iu  sizes  so  as 
to  fit  exactly  the  bottems  of  the  various  sized 
pans;  in  the  centre  of  this  is  soldered  a  piece  of 
fctont  galvanised  wire  with  a  hook  at  the  top  for 
hanging  on  the  wires  under  the  roof.  This 
i  booked  wire  is  passed  through  the  base  of  the 
[  pan,  and  the  potting  compost  is  placed  around 
plant  afterwards.  The  disk  is  made  con- 
lavs,  so  as  to  hold  a  small  quantity  of  water  ; 
^niequently  the  plant  does  not  dry  up  so  much 
when  no  provision  of  this  sort  is  made, 
^srt  from  the  benefit  which  the  plant  derives 
r  having  sucl^a  contrivance  for  holding  water, 
pans  hav'c  a  neater  and  tidier  appearance,  as 
hang  level  and  all  one  height,  which  is  rarely 
under  the  ordinary  plan ;  besides,  the  trouble 
v*i;king  all  the  wires  the  same  length  is  ob- 
V«?l,  and  the  plant  hangs  freely  without  the 
of  the  leaves  becoming  injured  by  rub- 
H  against  the  wires,  os  is  often  the  case  with 
*^nopsiil8  and  similar  plants.  Messrs, 
'‘ler  9c  Co.  have  adopted  the  use  of  pans  thus 
^•led  on  an  exten.sive  scale,  and  at  their 
i^es  at  St.  Albans  may  l)e  seen  thousaiMj^  of 
suspended  in  thU  way.  Thoii^  us/jN 
for  Orchids,  those-siSp^fers  are  fnaoH’IUd 
for  pans  or  pots  containing  other  classes 
ofjiaats. 


THE  MEALY  BUG. 

(DACTYLOPIUS  ADOSIDUM.) 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  insect  pests  in  our 
hothouses,  &c.,  that  give  greater  trouble  to  hor¬ 
ticulturists  or  which  injure  plants  more  than 
the  subject  of  this  article.  VV hen  once  it  gets 
a  footing  in  a  collection  of  plants  it  is  only  by 
the  greatest  care  and  perseverance  that  it  can  be 
eradicated.  Every  possible  care,  therefore, 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  insect  entering 
our  houses,  as  the  female  cannot  tty  or  do  more 
in  the  way  of  locomotion  than  crawl  slowly ; 
this  is  easier  done  than  many  persons  imagine, 
for  it  is  obvious,  considering  the  habits  of  the 
insect,  that  if  our  houses  are  free  from  them 
they  will  not  find  an  entrance  unless  introduced 
by  some  means.  Many  gardeners  are  of 
opinion  that  most  insects  are  generated  spon¬ 
taneously  without  the  intervention  of  any 
parents  ;  but  this  idea  is  so  absurd  that  no  time 
need  now  be  spent  in  refuting  it.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  when  obtaining  new  plants 
from  a  nursery  or  a  friend,  however  particular 
their  previous  owners  may  be,  to  be  quite  certain 
that  there  are  no  mealy  bugs  on  them  ;  and 
though  troublesome,  it  is  a  safe  plan,  and  one 
that  may  save  much  annoyance  and  trouble, 
to  thoroughly  clean,  with  one  of  the  in¬ 
secticides  mentioned  later  on,  every  plant  which 
is  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  our  houses. 
Were  this  always  done  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  the  plants  being  contaminated.  Any 
woodwork,  such  as  staging,  &c.,  brought  from 
other  houses  should  also  Ikj  well  cleansed.  By 
using  these  precautions  not  only  will  this,  but 
many  other  Kinds  of  insects  will  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  access  to  our  plants.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  by  some  negligence  or  misfortune  mealy 
bug  makes  its  appearance,  do  not  delay  attack¬ 
ing  it,  as  it  breeds  with  great  rapidity.  Some 
gardeners  are  fond  of  saying  they  are  soon 
going  to  put  the  house  to  rights,  and  then  they 
will  clean  everything  thoroughly  ;  this  sounds 
well,  hut  it  is  far  better  to  do  it  at  once,  and 
get  rid  of  the  mealy  bug  before  it  has  time  to 
spread,  or  the  house  may  require  cleansing 
several  times  before  they  are  finally  disposed  of, 
as  they  hide  themselves,  not  only  in  parts  of 
the  plants  where  they  are  most  difficult  to 
get  at,  but  in  various  cracks  and  chinks  in  the 
walls  and  woodwork  of  the  building.  A  great 
variety  of  plants  are  attacked  by  these  insects — 
V’ines,  Figs,  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
nearly  all  plants  grown  in  warm  greenhouses 
and  stoves.  Orchids,  however,  fortunately  are 
but  seldom  attacked.  A  great  number  of 
methods  and  recipes  have  been  given  for  destroy¬ 
ing  this  insect ;  among  the  most  useful  are  the 
following : — 

When  Vin*e.s  are  attacked,  the  rough,  loose 
bark  of  the  stems  should  be  removed  %  scrap¬ 
ing  with  a  blunt  knife.  This  process  should  not 
be  carried  too  far,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  for 
by  scraping  off  too  much  of  the  outer  bark  the 
more  tender  layers  are  exposed,  which  may  be 
injured  by  the  insecticide,  the  great  object  in 
removing  the  outer  loose  l)ark  being  to  prevent 
any  eggs  or  young  insects  remaining  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  might  not  be  reached  by  the  in¬ 
secticide.  Every  branch  and  stem  should  then  be 
well  cleaned  with  a  stiffish  brush,  and  then  painted 
over  with  2  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  2  lb.  of 
soft  soap,  and  a  wfineglassful  of  turpentine, 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  warm  water  ;  boil  1  lb. 
of  Tobacco  in  a  covered  saucepan  with  0  quarts 
of  water  for  an  hour,  strain  it,  and  mix  the 
liquor  with  the  paste,  and  add  water  to  make 
5  gallons  ;  or  8  ounces  of  Gishurst  compound, 
1  gallon  of  warm  water,  and  add  1  wineglassful 
of  paraffin  oil.  Scrub  the  rods  witli  this 
mixture,  and  then  add  clay,  lime,  anil  sulphur 
in  equal  parts  t<>  it  and  paint  the  Vines  ;  be 
careful  not  to  injure  the  eyes.  Half-a-pint  of 
Fir-tree  oil  mixed  with  fi  quarts  of  water,  and 
applied  to  the  Vines  with  a  spray  diffuser,  is 
said  to  be  a  most  destructive  insecticide  to 
mealy  bug.  Three  parts  clay  and  oue  part  tar 
mixed  with  enough  water  to  form  a  paint  is  a 
good  dressing.  There  has  been  much  contro¬ 
versy  recently  in  the  Garden  as  to  the 
merits  of  tar  dressings,  but  I  think  tliey  are  to 
be  reco|nmended,  being  harmless  to  the  V^ines 
'in^/^luCkurtful  to  the  mealy  bugs.  With 
Cucumbers  the  best  way 
the^plLits  as  free  from  mealy  bug  as  possil 
with  a  syringe  or  sponge,  using  tepid  wdt 


The  plants  should  be  destroyed  and  the  house 
thoroughly  cleansed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Stove  Plants. — When  these  arc  attacked, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  means  used  to 
destroy  the  mealy  bug  do  not  injure  the  plants. 
A  small,  stiffish  brush  dipped  in  soft  soap  and 
water  is  a  good  means  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
if  the  plants  are  thoroughly  examined  and  every 
trace  of  the  insect  removed.  Spirits  of  wine 
applied  to  the  insects  with  a  camel’s-hair 
brush  is  a  very  effective  way  of  killing  them. 
Fowler’s  insecticide  or  Abyssinian  mixture,  4 
or  5  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  said  not  to 
injure  plants  and  to  kill  mealy  bug.  These  insects 
being  usually  covered  with  a  white,  cottony 
substance,  it  is  not  easy  to  destroy  them  by 
syringing  or  merely  dipping  the  plants  in  any 
fluid  ;  the  liquid  should  be  applied  with  some 
force,  or  the  plants  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for 
some  time,  othenvise  it  may  not  penetrate  the 
cottony  covering.  Fumigation  is  of  little  or  no 
use.  Walls  and  woodwork  of  houses  that  have 
contained  infected  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  the  walls  repainted,  if  necessary,  and 
well  lime-washed ;  the  wood  and  ironwork 
should  be  scrubbed  with  soft  soap  and  water. 

Mealy  bugs  are  not  indigenous  to  this 
country,  but  have  l)een  imported  no  doubt  with 
plants  from  abroad.  They  are  said  to  be 
natives  of  Africa ;  they  may  be  found  on  plants 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  scale  insects,  and,  like  them,  the 
males  are  quite  harmless,  and,  besides  being 


Fig*.  1,  meal}’  bug  (magniflod) ;  2,  ditto,  underside  of  head, 
d£c.  (magnified);  3,  eggs  (mognilled  and  natural  sir.c); 
4,  j-oung  mealy  bug  just  hatched,  some  days  old,  and 
aiitcnnse  (magiiiflca). 

much  scarcer  than  the  females,  are  such  very 
different  looking  insects  that  no  one  w'ho  did 
not  know  it  would  even  for  on  instant  imagine 
they  belonged  to  the  same  species.  The  male 
is  furnished  w'ith  a  pair  of  wings  and  has  a 
well-defined  head,  thorax,  and  body ;  whereas 
the  female  is  wingless,  has  comparatively  ill- 
defined  segments,  and  is  a  somewhat  shapeless 
insect.  The  males  are  very  seldom  found,  but 
whether  from  their  small  size,  inconspicuous 
appearance,  or  the  shortness  of  their  existence 
(for  having  once  paired,  they  probably  die)  is 
uncertain.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  a 
specimen  to  make  a  drawing  from,  so  am  unable 
to  give  a  figure  of  it.  The  females,  alas !  are 
far  too  common.  Soon  after  they  are  hatched 
tlicy  are  very  active,  and  at  times  roam  about 
the  plants  ;  but  when  they  begin  to  lay  their 
eggs,  they  remain  almost  stationary,  although 
they  do  not  lose  their  power  of  locomotion,  as 
the  scale  insects  do.  They  then  cover  them¬ 
selves  and  their  eg^  with  a  mass  of  white 
fibres  much  resemming  cotton  w’ool  in  appear¬ 
ance.  This  covering  serves  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  insects  warm  and  dry.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  of  service  to  the  horticul- 
timstj-jM  it  jRi^les  him  to  detect  the  iiipccts 
.  eawBier^  and  itTissists  him  in  removing  them. 

'changes  of  skffi,  are.^veloped  into  fully  ma- 
'  '  -  "  ' "  ’  larva.-,  after  havinK 
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attained  a  certain  point  in  their  growth,  sur-  rule,  the  colour  of  loam  is  a  pretty  good  guide  beneficially,  like  other  vegetable  substances, 
round  themselves  with  a  white  cottony  cocoon,  to  its  quality.  For  garden  purposes  it  should  Some  of  the  best  and  cleanest  crops  of  Pota- 
within  which  they  undergo  their  transforma-  not  be  too  light-coloured  nor  too  dark,  but  just  toes  I  ever  saw  came  off  ground  manured  in 
tions,  and,  having  became  pup®,  or  chrys-  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  something  like  snuff  this  way. 

alides,  emerge  in  the  spring  as  minute  two-  or  cocoa,  and  friable  in  texture.  Loam  like  Leaf-mould. — Like  peat,  leaf-mould  enters 

winged  insects.  The  mealy  bug  belongs  to  this  is  common  in  mostly  all  localities,  in  old  largely  into  nearly  all  composts  for  propagating 

the  family  Coccidae,  of  which  the  various  fields,  about  hedgerows,  roadsides,  and  where-  and  potting  plants  ;  unlike  the  former,  too  much 
scale  insects  are  also  members,  and  the  ever  the  soil  has  oeen  long  undisturbed.  Loam  of  it  may  be  used.  Many  plants  that  do  not 
genus  Dactylopius,  which  contains  eighteen  usually  and  necessarily  forms  the  staple  of  all  grow  in  peat  naturally  will  thrive  in  it  never- 
species.  Probably  the  insects  known  as  mealy  good  garden  soils,  but  is  oftener  found  least  thelcss ;  no  plants  succeed  well  in  leaf -mould 
bugs  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same  species.  The  adulterated  on  farm  lands,  as  well  as  richest  in  alone.  The  liest  mould  is  formed  of  tree  leaves 
females  of  D.  adonidum  (Fig.  1)  are  rather  more  quality  ;  and  a  perfectly  good  article  for  one’s  only,  but  much  that  is  used  consists  of  decayed 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  purpose  may  generally  be  found  in  such  places,  hotbed  manure,  which,  although  not  differing  in 
of  a  pinkish  flesh  colour  covered  with  a  mealy  only  needing  sifting  to  free  it  from  stones  and  appearance  from  pure  leaf  soil,  is  richer  in 
white  powder.  The  body  is  divided  into  four-  rubbish.  Loam  of  this  description,  if  stored  character,  and  usually  much  infested  by  worms, 
teen  se^ents  ;  on  each  side  of  every  se^ent  under  cover,  will  dry  and  become  fit  for  use  in  for  which  reason  it  is  not  so  good  for  plants,  as 
is  a  white  process,  those  on  the  last  joint  being  a  short  time,  and  may  be  reduced  or  enriched  to  it  is  sure  to  encourage  these  pests.  It  does  very 
very  much  longer  than  the  others.  The  head  any  degree  by  the  application  of  leaf-mould,  well  for  potting  coarse-rooting  subjects,  but 
is  furnished  wdth  a  long  proboscis  (Fig.  2),  sand,  or  manures,  according  to  its  quality.  peat  is  preferable  if  clean  leaf-mould  cannot  be 

through  which  it  sucks  the  juices  of  the  plants.  Peat. — Like  loam,  peat  differs  much  in  procured.  In  fact,  w’e  should  prefer  peat  as 

The  males  are  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  quality.  Kent  peat,  of  which  two  sorts  are  sold  substitute  for  leaf-mould  for  nearly  everything, 

length,  pinkish  white  in  colour,  and  covered  by  the  trade,  chiefly  for  Orchids  and  other  Light  loams  are  not  much  benefited  by  leaf- 
with  a  white  dust.  The  ends  of  their  bodies  special  subjects,  is  of  excellent  quality  for  many  mould,  and  it  should  be  sparingly  used.  For 
are  provided  with  two  long  white  threads.  The  purposes.  The  Orchid  peat  consists  chiefly  of  Vine  and  fruit  borders,  generally  it  should 
wings  are  white,  and  measure  two-tenths  of  an  Fern  and  other  roots,  which,  in  their  half-  never  be  employed,  except  as  a  mulching  for 
inch  from  tip  to  tip.  G.  S.  S.  decomposed  state,  form  a  rough  fibry  turf.  The  the  surface,  for  which  purpose  it  is  excellent 

_  other  sort  is  blacker  and  of  closer  texture,  but  in  many  ways  if  used  in  the  rou^h  state. 

contains  much  rough  white  sand,  which  keeps  it  When  buried  in  the  soil  of  borders  it  is  very 
HOUSE  &  WINDOW  GARDENING-.  open,  rendering  it  suitable  for  some  pot  plants  apt  to  create  fungi,  especially  when  bottom 

-  ^  as  it  stands.  Good  peat  is,  however,  easily  heat  is  used.  We  once  saw  a  Vine  border 

11687. — Ferns  shrivellingr. — The  fender  found  on  mostly  all  moors  and  commons;  and,  turned  out  that  w’as  completely  run  w-ith  the 
in  a  drawing-room  is  rot  a  good  position  for  if  it  is  not  exactly  of  the  quality  desired,  it  can  threads  of  some  fungus  that  smelt  very  offen- 
hardy  Ferns  to  establish  themselves.  They  soon  be  altered  by  the  addition  of  sand.  Peat  sively  and  injured  the  Vines.  Mould  from  Beech 
might  do  there  for  a  time  when  well  established,  is  plentiful  in  morasses,  where  it  usually  leaves  is  particularly  objectionable  on  this  ac- 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  plants  not  well  consists  of  decayed  Sphagnum  Moss,  often  count,  as  the  husks  or  the  nuts  soon  become 
established  would  be  to  plant  them  in  pots,  many  feet  deep.  It  is  this  kind  of  peat  that  is  masses  of  spawn.  It  is  the  pieces  of  rotten 
place  them  in  a  frame  where  they  could  be  dug  out  and  dried  for  fuel  in  many  parts  of  twigs  and  sticks  that  create  the  fungus  princi- 
shaded  from  the  sun;  in  hot  weather  syringe  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  it  is  not  very  good  for  pally;  the  leaves  themselves  soon  decay.  For 
and  W'ater  them  freely.  Ferns  purchased  at  a  horticultural  purposes.  That  w’hich  is  found  pot  purposes,  leaf-mould  should  be  thoroughly 
sale  in  broken  pots  could  scarcely  be  expected  on  the  higher  and  drier  hillsides,  where  the  decomposed,  by  letting  the  leaves  lie  in  a  largo 


to  be  in  good  condition.  Those  purchased  from 
itinerant  vendors  are  even  in  w-orse  plight,  as 
they  are  usually  wdldings  torn  up  with  scarcely 
any  roots,  stuffed  into  pots  anyhow,  and  sold 
immediately. — J.  D.  E. 

11659.— Plants  for  north  window.— You  will  find 
nothing  better  than  Mimulus,  of  which  there  is  now  great 
variety,  and  which  delight  in  a  cool  position.  Young 
plants  potted  now  a-ill  make  a  fine  show  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  Two  of  the  best  plants  in  cultivation  for  a 
north  aspect  are  the  Moneywort  and  its  golden  variety  ; 
they  revel  in  sunshine  and  shade,  and  do  not  fear  rough 
winds,  being  quite  hardy.— J.  C.  B. 

COMPOSTS  FOR  POTTING  AND  BORDERS. 

About  this  season  of  the  year  gardeners  of  all 
degrees,  and  numbers  of  amateurs,  no  doubt 
will  be  exercising  their  minds  on  the  subject  of 
soils  and  composts  for  storing  for  future  use. 
With  gardeners  in  private  places,  with  perhaps 
their  employers’  fields  and  moors  to  go  to,  it  is 
principally  a  question  of  selection  ;  but  with 
amateurs  in  various  circumstences — people  with 
houses  in  towns,  or  small  gardens  in  the  country 
containing  a  few  glasshouses  and  plants — the 
main  problem  is.  Where  is  the  soil  to  come 
from  ?  Among  the  inexperienced,  particularly, 
the  most  erroneous  notions  exist  on  the  subject 
of  soils  in  plant  culture,  and  far  more  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  the  matter  than  need  be, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  mysterious  teachings  of 
old  gardening  books.  Here  I  shall  try  to  explain 
the  nature  and  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of 
soils  and  other  materials  used  in  the  garden, 
hoping  thereby  to  help  the  reader  more  effectu¬ 
ally  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  according 
to  his  particular  circumstances. 

Loam. — This  is  the  principal  clement  in  nearly 
all  potting  composts  and  borders.  Loam  varies 
much  in  quality,  some  samples  being  heavy  and 
some  light,  with  many  shades  between.  Hence 
the  W’onl  is  rather  misleailing  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  used.  There  are  clayey 
loams,  sandy  loams,  light  loams,  and  heavy 
loams.  The  first  is  a  strong  soil,  suitable  for 
wheats  and  some  other  subjects,  but  seldom 
good  for  horticultural  purposes,  being  apt  to 
bake,  cake,  and  become  hard.  The  second 
(sandy  loam)  is  more  generally  useful,  but  often 
wants  enriching,  while  light  loam  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  sand,  clay,  and  vegetable  mould  inabout 
equal  proportions,  which  render  it  very  suitable 
for  various  pur^wses,  without  the  addition  of 
anything  else.  The  best  loam  is  procured  from 
the  surface  of  old  pastures,  l>eing  rich  in  the 
food  of  plunteJ,  derived  from  auiniaff^cixment 
and  vegeUble  t 

necomposition,  b^ingl  manure  m 


common  Heath  thrives,  is  the  best,  and  should  heap  a  couple  of  years  or  more, 
always  be  chosen.  The  Sphagnum  Moss  peat  Saxd. — This  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable 

will  do,  however,  for  many  common  purposes  ingredients  in  all  composts,  and  may  take  the 
outdoors,  and  is  used  in  immense  quantities  by  place  of  either  peat  or  leaf-mould  for  lightening 
nurserymen  for  their  Rhododendron  beds  and  heavy  soils.  The  heaviest  loam  can  be  reduced 
the  like,  mixed  with  common  soil.  This  kind  to  an  open  and  friable  condition  by  the  applica- 
of  peat  in  a  dried  state  is  now  being  imported  tion  of  sand,  and  for  many  strong-growing  sub- 
from  the  Continent  in  the  shape  of  peat  litter  ;  jects,  like  Pelargoniums,  no  other  addition  is 
but  we  htvve  plenty  of  it  at  homo  equally  suit-  needed.  Silver  sand  is  most  commonly  used, 
able  for  the  purpose.  Peat  is  exceedingly  use-  and  there  are  several  kinds  of  it.  Reigato 
ful  for  many  purposes  in  plant  culture.  Most  silver  sand  is  the  best,  either  the  coarse  or  the 
plants  will  grow  in  it  well,  and  some  species,  fine,  but  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  Hull 
like  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons,  of  a  kind  called  “  Calais  sand,’  which  is 


prefer  it  to  loam,  while  it  may  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  added  to  nearly  all  composts. 
When  well  drained  plants  root  freely  in  peat. 


perfectly  good  for  most  purposes,  though  some 

fardeuers  do  not  like  it,  because  of  its  fineness. 
Liver  sand,  from  clear  rivers,  is  as  good  os  the 


and  the  roots  keep  active  and  fresh  in  it  best  silver  sand,  and  we  know  gardens  where 
longer  than  in  any  other  compost.  It  takes  the  no  other  kind  is  ever  used.  It  would  l)e  pure 
place  of  leaf-mould,  and  does  not  encourage  the  waste  of  money  buying  silver  sand  at  so  much 
production  of  worms  like  that  material,  which  a  ton  when  good  river  sand  could  be  had  for 
is  a  great  advantage.  A  quantity  should  be  nothing,  as  it  can  be  near  many  English  and 
stored  for  use  in  any  garden,  and  before  using  it  Scotch  streams  and  rivers.  The  quality  can 
should  be  thoroughly  chopped  up,  and  every  always  bo  tested  by  striking  a  few  cuttings  of 
particle  of  the  soil  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve,  various  plants  in  it.  If  a  plant  will  root 
in  which  condition  it  is  fit  for  adding  to  other  readily  in  the  pure  sand,  or  if  seeds  will 
soils  or  using  by  itself.  Pure  peat  and  sand  in  vegetate  in  it  freely,  it  will  do  for  mixing  with 
equal  quantities,  sifted  fine,  form  one  of  the  all  composts  also.  The  red  sands,  so  abundant 
best  composts  for  fine  seeds.  It  never  cakes,  in  some  parts  of  Nottingham  and  other  parts  of 
and  the  weakest  seedling  can  push  through  it.  England,  are  also  quite  as  good  as  silver  sand  ; 
A  little  loam  may.be  added  to  it  for  such  pur-  for  fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds  not  only 
poses  ;  but  composts  for  covering  seed -pans  and  p-ow  freely,  but  thrive  in  these  when  manure 
lx)xes  should  consist  of  peat  and  sand  alone*  is  added.  Some  of  the  finest  Grapes  we  over 
Peat  that  is  not  naturally  sandy,  like  Kent  saw  were  grown  in  soil  consisting  almost  wholly 
peat,  should  never  be  used  in  a  lumpy,  rough  of  red  sand  ;  and  we  believe  the  greater  part 
state,  so  commonly  practised.  It  soon  goes  of  Sherwood  Forest  lies  on  the  deep  red  sand- 
black  and  sour,  and  no  roots  will  thrive  in  it.  stone.  Grapes,  as  a  rule,  succeed  uncommonly 
This  is  the  case  with  the  moorland  peat  we  use  well  in  red  sandy  loams  of  this  nature,  and 
l.jre  ;  but  by  breaking  it  up  thoroughly  and  some  maintain  it  is  the  best  of  all  soils  for  tho 
adding  sand  and  charcoal  dust  to  it  in  quantity  it  Vine.  Sand  should  enter  largely  into  mostly 
answers  for  anything.  Nothing  is  more  deceiving  all  potting  and  border  composts,  if  it  be  pro - 
than  a  rough,  peaty  compost.  You  may  add  curable  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  soil  may  bo 
sand  to  it  in  quantity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  made  poorer  by  its  application,  but  it  is  not 
year  it  will  turn  out  of  the  pot  so  black  and  likely  to  do  hann  in  any  other  wiw,  and^  hea-vy 
sour  that  one  wonders  where  the  sand  has  all  loams  are  much  improved  in  textflre  by  it,  ptro  - 
gone  to.  The  real  explanation  is,  that  it  never  ^^ded  the  two  are  thoroughly  mix^.  K' or 
was  in  it,  the  turfy  lumps  having  only  been  propagating  purposes,  sand  is  commonly  used 
coated  over  with  sand,  and  not  mixed  with  it  at  alone,  but  for  most  things  it  may  l)c  mixed  with 
all.  Broken  well  up,  it  requires  a  large  quan-  alx)ut  a  quarter  of  fine  leaf-mould  or  peat  with 
tity  of  sand  added  to  it  to  alter  its  texture  advantage  to  the  plants,  especially  when  potting 
sensibly;  in  fact,  black  soft  peat  can  hardly  off  is  not  carried  out  os  soon  as  the  cuttings  aro 
be  overdone  with  coarse  silver  or  river  sand.  |  struck, 

Peat  may  be  added  to  all  loams  freely.  I  CiiABr-OAL. — Fresh  charcoal  that  has  not 
never  heard  of  it  doing  any  harm,  and  for  re-  been  used  for  steel  making  or  other  manufac*- 
ducing  heavy  soils  to  a  friable  condition  it  is  turing  nuj-poses  is  excellent  for  mixing  with  .soils, 
prdemble  to  leaf-mould,  provided  plenty  of  It  can  nardly  bo  given  in  too  great  quantities,  fi>i' 
given  as  well.  It  may  also  oe  add^  prisdrt«  6rt^lant8  root  freely  in  it  alone ;  ben  on 
Hto|[%£den  ground  with  advantagcsieBpeciallyrin  f,  charjcoal  iduslKmi^db^  os  a  sub.stltuto  loj' 

Ipn junction  with  lime,  which  Woti  ujpolh  it  safid  Ip  IjtnKingWt^  In  fact,  the  dugt 
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work  descrilxjs  the  wood  as  rose-coloured,  close 
grained,  compact,  very  tough,  ^lith  little  sap 
_  ^  ,  _ .  _  _  «  '  I  J  susceptible  to  a  high  polish,  although 

quite  d.is8iinilar  in  general  aspect  from  any  other  !  cross-grained  and  difHoult  to  season  and  work. 

fMcwa  in  J...  -4.  T4. _ _ Zi...  .cnn  Ti.  _ 


THE  KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE. 
This  is  a  perfectly  hardy,  free-growing  subject, 


south  to  Tennessee  ;  west  to  Wisconsin,  Eastern  j  Ijeing  slightly  raised  above  the  ordinary  level, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  territory.”  The  same  leaving  a  small  space  round  the  stems  of  the 

*  ‘  plants  to  act  as  a  receptacle  for  water. 


tree  which  flourishes  in  the  open  air  in  Great  Its  specific  gravity  is  *609.  It  attains  a  height 
6r  tain — the  large,  handsome  blueish  green  twice  j  of  from  00  feet  to  80  feet,  with  a  trunk  some- 
pinnate  leaves,  which  in  young  vigorous  speci-  |  times  2  feet  in  diameter.— G.  N.  K. 
mens  often  measure  as  much  as  3  feet  in  length 
by  2  feet  across  at  the  base,  giving  it  a 
decidedly  tropical  appearance.  It  succeeds  in 


STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS, 
almost  all  soils  ancf  positions,  is  one  of  the  {  Many  plants  are  grown  as  standards,  which. 


In  planting,  the  peat  should  be  rammed 
firmly  about  the  roots ;  at  whatever  season  of 
the  year  the  planting  may  l:)e  done,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  soaked  at  the  roots  ;  and,  if  they 
are  to  flourish  unchecked  afterivards,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  feel  the  effects  of 
drought,  more  especially  during  their  flowering 
and  growing  season.  When  once  established,  a 
little  attention  to  training  will  in  time  make 
them  very  handsome  plants.  The  object  of  train¬ 
ing  is  to  get  rid  of,  or  rather  to  hide,  the  atom.  To 


easiest  trees  to  transplant,  and  supports  drought  from  their  stiff,  upright  habit,  are  totally  un- 
welL  On  the  dry  gravelly  soil  of  the  old  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  but  this  objection  cannot  thiseud  theouterbranchesshould  be  very  slightly 
arboretum  at  Kew*  there  was  a  fine  example  of  bo  urged  against  Rhododendrons  if  a  selection  of  ,  depressed  during  the  first  seaison,  bringing  them 
tins  tree,  which,  wo  learn  from  that  recently-  sorts  of  suitable  liabit  bo  made.  They  are  among  do\^'n  a  little  lower  each  succeeding  season,  till 
pubUahed  and  very  ^ 

useful  book  of  refer¬ 
ence,  Smith’s  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Popular 
Names  of  Economic 
Plants,”  was  a  hundred 
years  old  in  1864,  and 
was  besides  of  parti¬ 
cular  interest  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  one 
of  a  collection  of  trees 
presented  by  the  then 
Duke  of  Argyle  (Wal¬ 
pole’s  tree  monger)  to 
tieorge  III.  on  the 
establishment  of  the 
gardens.  The  veteran 
ex-curatoT  should,  how¬ 
ever,  have  used  the 
past  tense,  as  the  tree 
died  and  was  removed 
several  years  ago. 

Under  widely  different 
conditions  wc  have 
seen  the  Kentucky 
Coffee  tree  flourishing 
in  a  northern,  county 
in  an  exposed  position 
OD  a  cold  and  retentive 
clay  bank.  Anything, 
in  tact,  short  of  abso¬ 
lute  stagnation  in  the 
s»>il  it  seems  to  with¬ 
stand  readily  enough, 

K>  the  tree  is  one  w’hich 
kwld  be  freely  planted 
for  effect  in  parks 
uul  pleasure  grounds, 
ruder  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  attains  a 
height  of  60  feet  or 
more,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  iUustration  being  a 
representation  of  a  full- 
grown  specimen  at 
iSyon,  whi^  forty  years 
ago  measured  57  feet  in 
height,  with  a  hea<l  47 
feet  through,  and  a 
trunk  3  feet  in  dia- 
1  meter.  Although  the 


Full-grown  specimen  of  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  (Oyranocladus  canadensis). 


the  tips  of  the  outer 
branches  nearly  touch 
the  ground.  Should 
any  strong  branches 
take  the  lead  in  the  top 
parts  of  the  specimen 
these  must  bo  checked 
early.  When  the  plants 
attain  a  large  size  it  is 
advisable  to  run  some 
stout  tar  cord  through 
the  main  bi-anches  to 
prevent  the  wind  from 
splitting  them.  A  few 
strands  of  this  cord, 
looped  so  that  one 
branch  will  support 
another,  will  keep  them 
safe  from  high  winds. 
Wc  have  several  dozen 
of  these  plants  scattered 
through  the  ground, 
some  of  them  in  very 
unsuitable  positions,  or 
at  least  where  they  give 
considerable  trouble  to 
keep  them  in  perfect 
health.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  where  they 
are  planted  near  large 
JOlms  and  other  free- 
rooting  forest  trees.  In 
these  cases  wc  make  a 
practice  of  trenching 
round  tlicm  every  other 
season,  and  watering 
copiously  during  the 
Buiuiher.  As  a  rule 
plants  are  easily  reno¬ 
vated  when  they  show 
signs  of  exhaustion.  In 
cases  of  this  sort  wo 
open  out  a  trcuch  about 
2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
from  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  when  the  ball  of 
peat  is  carefully  shaved 
all  round  with  a  sharp 
spade  or  old  scythe 
blade.  At  the  same  time 
the  ball  is  freely  pierced 


Keatuckv  Coffee  Tree  produces  in  this  country  ,  the  choicest  of  garden  shrubs,  and,  when  once  with  a  sharp-pointed  iron  prong.  After  this 

4 _ _ _  _ _ _ _  _  1  j.1. J _ .-..1  — 1.. _  _ u  _ 


foot  wide  of  fresh  peat  is  added  to  each 
specimen  operated  on,  and  the  result  is  always 


V'x  terminal  racemes  of  somewhat  conspicuous  obtained,  their  training  and  culture  should  be  a 

loutish  flowers  freely  enough,  it,  probably,  carefully  attended  to.  When  received  from  the  8p( -  - — , 

ir^ly  or  never  fruits.  Importea  seeds,  j  nursery  they  always  have  a  good  ball  of  peat  renewed  health  and  vigour.  Sometimes  these 
Werer,  furnish  an  easy  mode  of  propa-  around  their  roots  ;  but  in  many  places  tliey  plants  get  ouc-sidetl  and  the  best  part  of^  the 
Ktion,  and,  besides,  pieces  of  the  roots  cut  up  have  to  put  up  with  a  less  suitable  root  medium,  plant  faces  a  point  where  it  is  least  seen.  When 
to  lengths  of  4  inches  or  5  inches  and  placed  i  That  Rhodotfeudrons  will  thrive  in  some  loams  tliis  occurs  they  should  be  turned,  as  it  ia 
P  prepared  beds,  kept  moist,  developc  into  is  well  known,  but  in  cases  where  this  has  always  safe  to  move  them  at  almost  any  season 
pata  soinetiincs  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height  the  not  been  proved  it  ia  not  wise  to  risk  them  in  of  the  year,  provided  they  arc  well  watered  at 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  '  anything  but  peat.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  re-  '  the  root, 
w  may  hardly  start  at  all  during  that  tontive  character,  holes  should  bo  dug  out  at  |  Varieties. — The  following  are  kinds  that 

V/)d,  but  still  retain  their  vitality,  so  should  least  3  feet  deep,  aud  proportionate  in  width,  '  make  good  standards,  being  of  pendulous 
N  be  disturbed  or  destroyed.  The  name  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant  and  ball  in-  liabit : — Blysianum,  Barclayanum,  geranioides, 
^cky  Coffee  was  bestowed  on  the  tree  by  '  tended  to  occupy  them.  A  foot  depth  of  drainage  Elfrida,  Mrs.  John  Watercr,  The  Gem,  Lad^r 
^♦arly  settlers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  be  placed  in  the  Ixittom  of  the  hole  ; '  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Leopardi,  John  Waterc. 
'vs»uut  of  their  using  the  roasted  seeds  as  a  this  should  be  covered  with  the  rougher  parts  '  Everestianum,  gloriosum,  Blandyauum,  con 
•^ute  for  Coffee.  The  distribution  o^^^ho  '  of  the  ]^t,  and  over  this  should  be  placed  |  cess^j  Cunjp^^hami,  atrosanguineum,  multi^ 
in  a  wild  state  is  given  in  Pre 
- 1  Sargent’s  “  Catalogt^  f fttB^Blfole^t 
^  North  America”  as  follows  : — 


ore 


rom  plan 


ramming  the  whole  down  firmly  macQ[&i^iiiil9rri®liAt-named  is  a  small-tiowercd 
.  4.U.  _ _  .rx.  _ _ I _ A  /.nlfivnfinn 


_ the  plant  in 

e  intended  to  stan< 


>  'iK  limfc'  bui4t  >38^  Wi^oi 


of  cultivation 
le  best  in  habit 


New  York  and  the  province  of  Ontario  '  groups  on  the  turf,  they  will  look  the  better  ^  dense 
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in  growth,  and  very  free,  and  some  standards 
of  it  here  are  the  handsomest  plants  we  have. 
Some  of  the  erect-growing  kinds  are  very  useful 
when  worked  on  tall  stems  for  forming  the 
background  to  large  clumps  of  these  plants. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


Dwarf  ScabiouB. — Now  that  the  superior 
merits  of  the  Scabious  are  more  generally^  recog¬ 
nised  than  formerly,  and  also  its  effectiveness 
for  decorative  purposes,  it  w  rapidly  and 
deservedly  rising  in  public  estimation.  Few 
plants  are  so  amenable  to  general  culture ;  it 
grows  well  and  luxuriantly  either  in  pots  or 
planted  outdoors.  It  is  in  fact  so  hardy 
as  to  withstand  mild  winters  in  the  borders 
here  (Worcestershire),  flowering  profusely, 
and  coming  up  freely  in  the  spring,  thus 
showing  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  cod¬ 
dling  in  its  treatment  is  undesirable.  To 
secure  a  compact  habit  of  growth,  seedling 
Scabious  should  bo  kept  near  the  glass  and 
given  air  freely  ;  if  this  is  not  strictly  attended 
to,  I  find  that  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  run 
up  rapidly  and  weakly.  The  best  time  to  sow 
the  seeds  depends  greatly  upon  what  is  wanted. 
If  for  general  decorative  purposes  in  moderately 
small  pots,  I  find  seed  sown  about  the  end  of 
February  to  answer  best  for  the  first  bateh,  and 
also  for  planting  out  in  beds,  where  it  is  so 
effective,  and  where  it  so  pleasingly  contrasts  with 
the  ordinary  run  of  its  associates.  For  winter 
flowering  in  pots  the  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  July.  For  general  purposes  the 
dwarf  varieties  are  to  be  preferred,  and  they 
should  be  sown  in  distinct  colours.  Last  year 
for  winter  flowering  in  the  conservatory  here 
we  had  large  and  small  varieties,  potted  in 
9-inch,  10-inch,  and  11-inch  pots.  They  grew 
remarkably  well,  and  produce  throughout  the 
winter  a  profusion  of  elegant  and  richly-coloured 
blossoms,  which  stood  fresh  for  months,  and 
wore  very  serviceable  for  cutting  from.  Several 
of  these  plants  we  planted  out  on  a  sheltered 
border,  where  they  have  grown  freely  and  pro¬ 
duced  blossoms  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of 
any  I  have  before  seen.  The  planting  out  of 
doors  in  rich  soil  of  the  old  plants  I  can  strongly 
recommend  to  all  who  have  to  supply  cut 
flowers.  The  Scabious  is  certainly  a  great 
acquisition  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  cutting 
from,  and  it  may  be  hatl  in  flower  all  the  year 
round. — G.  W. 


Mignonette.— Few,  perhaps,  would  care  to 
dibble  out  small  plants  of  Mignonette,  os  in 
most  cases  the  seed  germinates  quickly  and 
abundantly  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  here, 
where  the  soil  is  cold  and  stiff,  I  cannot  always 
insure  a  good  plant  from  seed  sown  outdoors, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  rule  with  us  to  sow  some 
under  glass,  and  when  the  plants  are  strong 
enough  to  handle  and  have  been  somewhat 
hardened  off,  to  dibble  them  out  into  well-pre¬ 
pared  ground  at  about  15  inches  apart.  For  the 
first  fortnight  the  plants  seem  to  grow  smaller 
and  almost  to  disappear ;  but  when  a  start  is 
made  the  grow'th  is  remarkable,  and  the  floral 
development  later  on  is  of  the  finest.  Such 
plants  arc  now  12  inches  high  and  as  much 
through,  but  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  cover 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  might  well  want  even 
more  room.  1  grow  only  the  Giant  White,  and, 
sown  this  season  in  pots  for  comparison  with 
five  other  strains,  it  is  the  most  robust  ir 

frowth,  and  pro<liice8  good  spikes  of  bloom. 

he  new  golden  is  a  novelty,  and  to  those  fond 
of  a  yellow  Mignonette  it  is  worthy  of  culture  ; 
but  the  spikes  are  short  and  not  thrown  out  in 
good  long  stems,  as  in  the  case  of  a  good  white- 
flowered  kind.  For  pot  culture,  perhaps  one  of 
the  more  compact-habited  forms,  suen  as  the 
hybrid  spiral  or  pyramidalis,  is  best ;  but  for 
general  garden  culture  I  prefer  the  free-growing, 
spreading,  large-flowered  white  form.  Few 
annuals  are  longer  lived  and  perform  better 
service  in  the  garden  than  Mignonette,  for, 
beginning  to  bloom  in  June,  it  will  continue  to 
flower  freely  up  to  the  end  of  October,  and,  if 
the  winter  so  far  is  mild  and  fair,  even  on  to 
the  end  of  November.  A  few  sprays  of  Migno¬ 
nette  are  ever  welcome,  and  servo  to  acid  a  sweet 
perfume  to  flowers  that,  if  more  gay^re  at  least 


in  their  season.  The  showiest  subjects  now 
are,  undoubtedly,  the  common  Rock  Pinks,  of 
which  the  prevailing  colours  are  white  and 
pink.  Their  profusion  of  flower  is  something 
wonderful,  anu  w'hat  masses  the  plants  make 
in  a  short  time  I  For  display  they  completely 
eclipse  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
they  last  long  in  flower  too,  and  have  the  true 
Pink  or  Clove  fragrance.  The  curious  spiral 
manner  which  the  flowers  have  of  unfolding 
their  petals,  leaving  a  whorl  in  the  centre,  is 

f)retty  and  interesting  and  has  all  but  become 
ost  in  the  demoralisedPink  of  the  florist  through 
long  hereditary  acquaintance  with  the  tweezers. 
They  have  also  the  unpardonable  fault  of  splitting 
tlieir  calyx,  which  no  well-bred  florist  Pink  does 
when  it  is  bandaged  in  time.  These  Pinks  lend 
a  very  gay  aspect  to  borders  at  this  season  if 
used  plentifully ;  indeed,  all  the  intermediate 
colours  do.  Strong  and  decided  colours  and 
contrasts  are  striking,  but  intermediates  are 
most  pleasing  ;  hence  the  pinks  and  the  mau\  es, 
and  light  blues,  Uke  the  Forget-me-not,  the 
Viola  comuta,  and  the  Wood  Hyacinth,  are  all 

E renounced  lovely,  and  are  permissible  in  large 
readths  where  a  lightsome  effect  is  an  object, 
a  fact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  flower 
garden  arrangements.  At  this  season,  too,  the 
fair  rosy-tinted  Spirasa  palmata  is  about  at  its 
best,  and  has  a  pleasing  effect.  W  hat  a  robust 
grower  it  is  in  cool  soils  in  the  north. 

Autumn -sown  Sweet  Peae. — These  I 
find  to  be  most  useful  for  furnishing  a  supply 
of  early  flowers  for  cutting  ;  they  stand  the 
winter  well,  and  come  into  full  bloom  consider¬ 
ably  in  advance  of  spring -sown  ones.  Anyone 
having  a  sheltered  position,  such  as  a  boarded 
fence  or  even  close  to  a  hedge,  may  get  a  very 
early  supply  of  Sweet  Pea  blossoms  by  sowing 
in  November,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 
come  through  the  soil  put  a  good  covermg  of 
sifted  coal  ashes  over  them  ;  these  act  as  a 
protection  from  severe  frost,  slugs,  and  even 
superfluous  moisture.  A  few  sticks  should  also 
be  put  to  them  early,  as  they  screen  them  from 
cold  winds,  that  are  more  destructive  to  such 
plants  than  actual  frosts.  I  find  the  scarlet 
Invincible  to  be  a  capital  sort  for  cutting  from, 
but  as  a  rule  mixed  sorts  are  most  generally 
useful.  The  colours  can  be  selected  as  gathered 
if  required  for  any  special  purpose,  and  the 
more  closely  the  flowers  are  kept  gathered  the 
longer  will  the  plants  continue  to  produce  them. 
It  is  seed -bearing  more  than  flower-producing 
that  exhausts  the  energies  of  the  plants,  and  if 
kept  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  a 
covering  of  good  rotten  stable  manure  is  placed 
over  the  roots  about  2  feet  wide,  the  same  plants 
will  continue  to  flower  the  whole  season.  Sweet 
Peas  are  especially  suited  for  filling  vases  either 
mixed  with  other  flowers  or  by  themselves,  the 
latter  being  as  a  rule  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement. — J.  G. 

Oraamental  hedgerows. — On  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  coast  the  hedgerows  are  now  a  treat  to  be¬ 
hold.  Annual  clippmg  and  shearing  are  but  little 
practised  hereabouts,  the  arable  land  being 
mostly  enclosed  by  hedges  composed  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wild  Roses,  Bramblo,  and  Elder,  altogether 
different  from  the  trim  Whitethorn  hedges  of 
Kent,  but,  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view, 
very  pretty.  First  one  comes  on  a  mass  of  Bram  ble 
intermixed  with  blossoms  of  the  Dog  Rose  or 
Brier,  lovely  wreaths  ;  then  an  old  stump  of  Elm 
covered  with  Ferns ;  and  next  an  Elder  bush, 
possibly  the  worst  material  for  forming  hedge 
rows  to  be  found,  but  certainly  not  devoid  of 
beauty,  long  shoots  of  last  year’s  growth  having 
lately  been  quite  bent  down  with  large  heads  of 
white  blossom.  Garden  hedges,  too,  are  very 
beautiful  in  this  locality.  They  are  mainly  com 
posed  of  Euonymuses  of  variegated  kinds, 
Laurustinus,  Sweet  Bay,  and  other  plants  that 
succeed  near  the  sea ;  and  amongst  them  are 
planted  old-fashioned  Roses,  such  as  the  Maiden’s 
Blush,  the  Cabbage  Rose,  Monthly  or  China 
Roses,  and  other  sorts  that  do  not  figure  on 
exhibition  tables,  but  when  seen  in  masses  are 
truly  lovely,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  CTateful 

Farfume.  The  md-fashioned  small  flowered 
nchsias  of  the  gracilis  and  Riccartoni  section 
also  figure  largely  in  hedgerows  hereabouts,  and 
are  now  covered  with  buds. — G. 


I  The  Fraxinella  (Dictamnus  Fraxinella). 

herbaceous  plants  the  fine  old 


dense  spikes  of  curiously  formed \and  marked 
flowers,  which  exhale  a  strong*  and  most 
agreeable  odour.  1  have  heard  it  stated  that 
many  find  much  difficulty  in  keeping  and 
growing  this  very  desirable  plant,  but  here  it  is 
always  strong,  and  never  fails  to  bloom  freelv,one 
plant  last  year  having  seventeen  flower -heads 
and  twenty-three  this.  We  have  two  varieties, 
the  one  being  larger  and  darker  than  the  other, 
as  well  as  more  robust,  and  I  have  just  started 
with  the  white,  which  seems  the  weakest  of  all. 
The  soil  the  Dictamnus  is  growing  in  is  light 
and  sandy,  which  seems  to  suit  them,  and  they 
have  shelter  afforded  by  a  background  of 
shrubs.  Why  many  fail  in  growing  herbaceous 
plants  is  through  cutting  away  their  stems  long 
mfore  they  are  dead,  which  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  till  then  they  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  ripening  the  crowns,  and  if  these 
lose  their  support  they  must  of  necessity 
become  weakened,  after  which  they  dwindle 
away  and  die  out  altogether.  Another  thing 
that  militates  much  against  herbaceous  plants 
is  digging  the  borders,  especially  if  that  opera¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  spade,  and  the 
soil  is  deeply  moved,  as  then  the  roots  get 
severed  or  broken,  and  the  plants  disturbed  and 
loosened,  which  interference  they  feel  for  a 
long  time  and  suffer  for  afterwards.  If  the 
borders  are  dug  at  all  the  work  should  be  done 
in  spring,  and  with  a  fork  thrust  in  only 
sufficiently  to  break  and  turn  over  the  surface, 
after  which  it  is  a  good  plan  to  top-dress  with 
short  rotten  manure  or  leaf-mould,  to  act  as  a 
mulching  and  keep  out  the  drought. — S.  D. 

White  Orchis  maoulata.-— I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Bathgate  (no  more 

Srecise  address  is  given),  flowers  of  a  white 
irehis,  which  decidedly  belong  to  0.  maculata. 
Enclosed  with  them  are  fine  spikes  of  that 
handsome  variety,  intermediate  between  O. 
maculata  and  O.  latifolia,  known  as  O.  M. 
superba,  or  the  Kilmarnock  Orchis.  This  and 
other  intermediate  forms  are  often  found  wild, 
where  0.  maculata  and  0.  latifolia  grow  in 
company.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  white 
0.  foliosa,  about  which  I  enquired  some  months 
ago,  nor  have  I  seen  a  true  0.  latifolia  with  a 
^ite  flower. — C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edyt  Hall, 
ModpcLS, 

OeanothuB  GHolre  de  Versailles.— 
This  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of  all  the 
(Deanothuses,  being  a  profuse  flowerer  and  a 
vigorous  grower,  and,  more  than  all,  the  hardiest 
amongst  them.  Its  tiny  flowers  are  produced 
in  myriads  in  large  dense  plume-like  clusters, 
which,  being  of  a  lovely  sky-blue,  have  an 
extremely  pretty  effect.  No  good  garden  should 
be  without  a  specimen  of  this  shrub  on  the  lawn 
or  in  a  choice  open  shrubbery. 

Asparagrus  for  ornament.  —  Amongst 
the  plants  grown  for  use  in  our  gardens  as 
vegetables,  there  are  some — as  the  Globe  Arti¬ 
choke,  Asparagus,  and  some  sorts  of  Beet — 
which  might  well  bo  employed  for  ornament 
also.  Of  all  useful  plants,  however,  none  len<l 
their  leafy  growth  with  better  effect  when 
planted  with  Irises,  Idlies,  Foxgloves,  Poppies, 
and  other  showy  and  bright-coloured  flowers, 
than  does  the  common  Asparagus.  Its  light  ancl 
feathery  sprays  are  in  reality  more  fresh  and 
graceful  than  are  those  of  any  of  the  Bamboos, 
and  some  of  our  visitors  are  q^uite  delighted  with 
it,  as  seen  in  the  flower  borders  here  and  there. 
We  use  it  also  in  a  cut  state,  along  with  Ferns 
and  other  greenery,  for  relieving  the  bright 
colouring  of  cut  blossoms  of  all  kinds,  and 
where  flowers  are  cut  largely  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  it  will  be  found  most  useful.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  there  should  be  a  prejudice 
against  the  ornamental  employment  of  useful 
plants,  but  that  such  does  exist  “  goes  without 
saying.”  As  a  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
“  If  the  Apple  tree  did  not  bear  Apples  we 
should  then  grow  it  largely  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  or  tree.” — P. 


less  pleasantly  odorous,— D.  £  ^  hardy 

Pinks  SJld  '^nJimamnus  Fraxinella  is  still  bf/ biist, 

tereating  to  nete  the  prettiest  of  hardy  planWfand  just  now  is  very  striking  Wiih  its  Ull 


Hardiness  of  New  Zealand  Flax. — I 
have  had  this  Flax — Phormium  tenax  variegatum 
— ten  years  in  the  open  air,  having  brought  it 
myself  from  New  Zealand.  For  the  last  seven 
years  it  has  been  placed  in  a  sheltered  garden 
and  in  well-drained  soil,  but  succumbs,  so  far  as 
the  foliage  is  concerned,  to  any  really  severe 
jfrostf .  Jt,had  reached  5  feet  in  height  when  the 
severe  winter  of  1880-81  levelled  it,  in  spite  of 
g^und.  Since  then  it  has 
'  ^^ent  protection,  and  this  year  is 
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again  over  5  feet  in  height.  When  small,  the 
beat  protection  was  a  barrel  with  the  bottom  out 
placed  over  it  and  filled  in  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
till  the  plant  was  entirely  covered ;  this  was 
then  rooied  in  to  keep  the  fibre  dry,  and  thus  as 
much  M  20  degs.  of  frost  was  resisted.  This 
last  winter  I  managed  with  mats  and  dry  leaves 
to  keep  it  safe,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  call 
it  very  satisfactory  or  advise  amateurs  to  trj’  it, 
for  it  does  not  increase  fast  under  either  the 
ex^ure  or  smothering  to  which  it  has  been 
sabjected.  I  can  never  hope  to  flower  it.  It  is 
well  ^  suited  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it 
floarishes  and  flowers,  too.  Still,  though  not 
thoroughly  hardy,  it  might  with  care  be  made, 
even  as  far  north  as  the  middle  of  Essex,  a 
handsome  plant ;  and  anyone  who  had  seen  a 
good  bush  of  it,  with  its  handsome  Aloe-like 
spikes  of  crimson  flowers,  could  hardly  fail  to  at 
least  try  to  grow  it.— G.,  Wit  ham. 

Foxgloves.— Just  at  this  season 
nothing  m  finer,  as  seen  towering  aloft  high 
above  Pinks  and  Pansies,  high  even  above 
Irises  and  Poppi^,  than  Foxgloves  of  the  kind 
called  the  ^loxinioides  race,  varieties  with  large 
belli,  varying  from  white  through  all  shades  of 
peach  and  rose,  until  the  typical  purplish 
crimson  tint  is  reached.  The  white,  spotted, 
and  the  rosy  peach  coloured  kinds  are,  we  think, 
most  beautiful,  especially  those  seen  in  bold 
groups,  spreading  under  partial  tree  shade. 
Although  most  eflective,  they  are  obtainable  at 
very  little  trouble.  We  bought  half-an-ounce 
of  seed,  and  sowed  it  here  and  there  on  bare 
ground  in  out-of-the-way  places.  That  was  in 
the  beginning,  and  now  we  save  seeds  every 
year  from  our  best  and  most  distinct  varieties 
only.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  ripen  we  cut  the 

r*’  68  and  sliake  the  seeds  about  just  where  the 
ts  are  required  to  grow  and  bloom,  and 
when  the  seed  germinates  too  thickly  we  trans¬ 
put  elsewhere,  or  thin  out  when  hoeing  the 
borders.  No  plant  is  more  stately  and  graceful, 
or  adds  more  effect  to  half- wild  places  than  a 
good  strain  of  the  common  Foxglove. — W, 
When  to  sow  biennials.  —  A  corre¬ 
spondent  advises  the  sowing  of  biennials  now— 
advice  so  far  useful  because  it  is  better  to  sow 
late  than  never,  but  so  far  from  sowing  now  I 
am  just  planting  out  strong  plants  of  Cautcr- 
bury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  Foxgloves,  and 
Antirrhinums,  and  shall  have  Columbines, 
Stocks,  Honesty,  and  various  other  things  ready 
to  plant  the  moment  spare  ground  can  be  had 
for  them,  and  I  have  put  out  Wallflowers  some 
time.  I  find,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  small- 
•eeded  plants  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sow 
under  glass,  because  our  soil  is  not  one  that 
favours  the  germination  of  such  plants  as  Fox- 
zloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  Antirrhinums, 
l-at  Stocks,  W  allflowors,  and  Honesty  do  v'ery 
veil  sown  in  the  open.  I  prefer  to  get  plants 
of  all  these  out  early  ;  indeed,  it  is  ao  seldom 
that  Snapdragons  will  winter  as  old  plants,  that 
I  sow  in  Septeinl>er  and  winter  in  a  frame,  or 
else  sow  very  early  in  spring,  in  order  to  get 
plaaU  to  bloom  freely  the  tir»t  year.  Pentste- 
moiu  also  are  sown  early  with  the  tender 
annuals  under  glass,  and  these  are  now  out  and 
well  esUblished  to  bloom  in  the  autumn.  In 
many  cases  when  biennials  are  sown  late  the 
best  forms  of  the  plants  are  not  seen.  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells  and  Foxgloves,  for  instance,  are 
mere  shadows  of  what  they  are  if  sown  early, 
»nd  the  plants  have  ample  time  to  get  strong 
ere  winter  sets  in.  With  such  things  as  Sweet 
”  illianis,  also,  it  is  often  all  the  difference 
between  a  plant  producing  ten  or  twelve  trusses 
of  bloom  and  one  or  two  only.  I  have  a  large 
QiOis  of  these  plants  now  in  bloom  that  are 
rach  a  perfect  thicket  ef  stems  and  flowers  a 
at  can  hardly  crawl  about  in  it,  and  that  is 
the  way  to  have  a  good  show  of  biennials,  no 
•natter  what  they  are. — A. 

The  blue  perennial  Flax  (Liaum  pro- 
%ciale),  as  seen  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  sun- 
'  ^ine,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  plants,  and  well 
»^>rth  a  place  on  any  dry  sunny  border,  since 
it  affords  quite  a  display  of  its  ccerulean 
uesoms,  it  does  not  shade  or  override  its 
«;^bourB  in  anv  way.  It  is  in  all  ways  dis- 
as  graceful  in  its  slender  growth  os 
•f  Asparagus,  while  its  blooms  are  pl^tiful 
•veil  as  b^utiful.  Beside  it,  for  compiu)^  yw 
^  the  shrubby  habite^X«.|f|aYi^^, 

and  yellow  flowers,  and  the  L. 

^ruxo,  an  annual  with  crimson  flowers  the  size  of 


a  shilling.  Even  the  annual  or  common  Flax  (L. 
usitatissimum)  is  very  pretty  if  a  good  broad 
patch  of  it  be  sown  ;  and  the  white  perennial 
rlax,  although  capricious  in  some  soils,  and  not 
perfectly  haray,  is  so  graceful  and  distinct  as  to  be 
well  worth  culture.  Linum  trigynum  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  whole  group,  and  well  known 
as  a  winter  blooming  plant  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  but  other  than  this  one  all  the  Linums 
too  often  are  obliged  to  endure  undeserved 
neglect. — P. 

Catananohe  csBrulea.— In  most  gardens 
this  plant  is  of  annual,  or  at  moat  biennial 
duration  only,  but  on  w'arm  sandy  soils  it 
now  and  then  becomes  truly  perennial  and 
of  great  beauty  as  a  late  summer-blooming 
plant  of  distinct  habit  and  ornate  character. 
The  plant  has  long  been  known  in  English 
gardens.  It  comes  naturally  from  the  south  of 
France,  where  it  grows  in  hilly  situations  that 
are  stony.  Miller  treats  of  it  in  his  dictionary, 
and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  plant  in 
cultivation.  Another  8p>ecies,  C.  lutea,  is  inte¬ 
resting  as  a  botanical  curiosity,  but  it  is  by  no 


means  so  showy  as  is  the  plant  under  notice. 
C.  casrulea  is  easily  increased  from  seed  sown 
during  the  spring  or  summer  months.  The 
plants  soon  become  strong  enough  to  be  planted 
out  in  the  borders  where  they  may  remain  until 
they  bloom.  Here  in  Dublin  this  plant  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  the  only  precaution  we  take  for 
its  safety  being  to  put  a  little  heap  of  coal  ashes 
or  sand  around  the  collar  of  the  plant  ere  it 
dies  down  for  its  winter’s  rest.  Large  plants 
afford  a  good  supply  ef  mauve-blue  flower-heads 
for  cutting,  and  as  an  ordinary  hardy  plant  for 
the  outdoor  decoration  of  bare  ground  it  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  than  it  at  present  receives. 
— VV. 

The  Sun  Roses  (Helianthemums).— To 
fully  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Sun  Roses  early  rising 
is  necessary  ;  on  sunny  mornings  they  are  fully 
expanded  by  seven  o’clock,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  day  their  flowers  are  entirely  or  partially 
closed.  Despite  this  peculiarity  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  gorgeous  en  masse  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  and  will  succeed  where  little  else 
w’lL.±lwi^.  The  Sun  Roses  are  small  pro- 
tju  nWrft^^nibs,  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  higii,r 
andCu^erefore  are  well  suited  for  sloping  badks  or 
rockwork,  even  where  the  soil  is  chalky  ;  inde(«<lj' 


on  some  of  the  Surrey  hills  the  common  Helian- 
themum  vulgare  forms  lai^e  showy  masses.  As 
they  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  operations 
of  the  hybridist,  a  large  variety  now  exists 
amongst  them,  including  white,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  and  various  intermediate  shades.  There 
are  also  single  and  double-flowered  kinds. 
Although  clasi^  as  shrubs,  their  general  aspect 
is  that  of  herbaceous  plants,  so  procumbent  in 
habit  are  they.  Should  the  day  be  very  dull 
the  flowers  do  not  open,  but  a  loug-continued 
succession  is  kept  up,  and  in  summer  most  days 
are  sufficiently  favourable  for  their  expansion. 
— A. 

Sowingr  biennials.  —  Canterbury  Bells, 
Sweet  Williams,  Foxgloves,  Antirrhinums, 
Columbiues,  and  other  hardy  plants  of  a  like 
character,  which  flower  the  second  year,  may  be 
sown  now  in  the  open  border.  They  are  best 
sown  thinly  in  drills  in  a  partially  shaded 
position,  such  as  that  afforded  by  a  border  on 
the  east  or  west  side  of  a  wall  or  fence.  The 
soil  should  be  well  pulverise<l,  and  the  drills, 
which  should  not  exceed  half -an- inch  in  depth, 
should  be  far  enough  apart  to  permit  of  the  free 
use  of  the  hoe  after  the  young  plants  appear. 
If  the  weather  is  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
water  the  drills  and  sow  on  the  damp  soil, 
covering  with  dry  surface  soil  to  prevent  the 
moisture  from  escaping  by  evaporation.  A  thin 
shade,  if  the  weather  is  very  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  dav,  will  be  beneficial  to  the  sprouting 
seeds. — H. 


SOME  JULY  FLOWERS. 
Al.'^tr^emeria  aurka  in  variety,  grown  in  large 
beds  or  groups,  forms  extremely  beautiful 
masses  of  colouring,  rather  repeating  the  colours 
of  the  hardy  Azaleas,  and,  os  in  their  case, 
always  in  pleasant  harmonies,  from  faintest 
pink,  through  several  shades  of  rose,  to  a  fine 
orange-red,  then  passing  through  orange  to 
various  tints  of  buff  and  pale  yellow.  Well- 
established  plants  send  their  roots  down  more 
than  a  foot,  and  shoot  their  flower-stems  up 
4  feet  high.  They  delight  in  a  sheltered  comer 
near  a  south  or  west  w^l,  though  they  do  very 
well  in  the  open  in  warm  soils,  where  they  will 
flower  the  first  year  from  seed. 

Alstk(£M£ria  aurantiaca  is  a  still  finer 
plant,  more  solid  of  substance  in  all  its  parts. 
There  appears  to  be  two  varieties  ;  the  larger 
and  handsomer  has  the  three  broad  petals  an 
inch  across,  and  of  a  deep  fiery  orango  or  flame 
colour.  The  small  kind  has  flowers  of  a  fine 
orange,  with  paler  foliage. 

Antiiemis  tinctoria  is  a  hardy  plant  of  the 
first  quality.  Its  haudsome  Daisy  flowers,  nearly 
2.^  inches  across,  have  petals  of  tlie  palest  yellow, 
with  a  deep  yellow  eye.  Seedlings  show  interest¬ 
ing  variations  in  the  colour  of  the  petals,  varj'- 
ing  from  nearly  pure  white  to  a  full  yellow, 
ne.irly  as  deep  a.s  the  eye.  It  is  a  plant  of  fine 
habit,  carrying  its  well- furnished  branches  from 
2  b  et  to  2^  feet  high. 

White  (Boat’s  Rue  (Oalega  officinalis)  in  any 
soil  where  it  does  not  become  too  rank,  is  beau¬ 
tiful  alike  in  flower  and  foliage  ;  the  groups  of 
flowers,  abundant  and  yet  not  overcrowded,  are 
gracefully  disposed  alx)ut  the  plant,  and  the 
whole  has  a  well-dressed  and  M'ell-balaiiced 
appearance. 

A  WHITE  Martaoon  Lily,  5  feet  hi^h,  bear¬ 
ing  twenty-five  flowers  on  one  spike,  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing  ;  the  dark  variety,  dalmaticum,  a 
splendi*!  glossy  black-crimson,  is  a  worthy 
companion. 

Ca.mpanula  pdmila,  the  white  variety,  is 
now  the  gem  of  the  rockery,  clothing  large 
spaces  on  the  face  of  a  loose  wall  built  with 
rough  pieces  of  sandstone.  It  runs  along  the 
joints,  defining  them  in  the  prettiest  way 
possible,  and,  where  the  rough  stones  leave 
largish  gaps  between,  filling  up  these  s^es 
with  compact  masses  of  its  brilliant  green  fmiage 
and  pure  white  bells.  It  mns  only  too  strongly, 
and  sometimes  encroaches  on  its  neighbours  ;  it 
seems  to  delight  in  getting  into  some  strong- 
growing  plant  like 

London  Pride,  running  underneath  and 
thrusting  out  its  little  bells  between,  and  in 
some  cases  all  round  the  rosettes  of  the  Saxi¬ 
frage,  and  will  even  penetrate  through  such 
hard  masses  of  growth  as  tufts  of  Gentiaua 
ay^S^.nd it  combines  beautifully  with  Poly- 

,1  is  a  good  rock  Rag- 
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wort,  bearing  flat  heads  of  a  fine  full  yellow  at 
a  height  of  about  a  foot  above  the  Artemisia- 
like  foliage. 

.Senecio  ABROTASiFOLius  hos  one  or  two 
flowers  on  a  stalk  4  inches  high,  the  flowers 
being  1  \  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  rare  colour, 
a  deep  salmon-orange,  showing  well  above  the 
finoly-cut,  glossy,  deep  green  foliage. 

Surrt'y.  G.  J. 


hp:rbaceous  plants  v.  the  bedding 

SYSTEM. 


I  CAN  s  OT  hel  p  think  ing  that  “  J .  D. ,  ”in  his  anxiety 
to  impress  the  readers  of  Gardening  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  value  of  lierbaceous  flowering  plants, 
has  gone  too  far  in  his  condemnation  of  the  bed¬ 
ding  system.  The  fact  that  the  bedding  system 
is  appreciated  and  admired  by  millions  in  this 
and  other  countries  is  sufficient  proof  of  its 
beauty  and  usefulness,  notwithstanding  any- 
thingthat“J.  D. ’’may  urge  to  the  contrary.  Any¬ 
one  who  chooses  to  watch  the  expressions  of  the 
visitors  to  our  public  parks  and  gardens,  whether 
these  visitoi*s  belong  to  the  working  classes  or  to 
the  more  highly  educated  classes,  will  very  soon 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  which 
they  all  seem  to  derive  from  viewing  the  skil¬ 
fully-arranged  masses  of  colour,  and  the  CTatifl- 
cation  they  feel  at  havii  g  the  privilege  of  walk¬ 
ing  about  amongst  the  beds  and  inspecting  the 
designs.  The  bedding  system,  so  far  from  being 
the  abortion  which  “  J.  D.”  would  like  us  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  is  rather  one  of  the  visible  results  of  a 
comparatively  high  state  of  civilization,  and  of 
the  i)owor  of  using  the  means  and  utilizing 
the  materials  which  nature  has  placed  within 
the  reacli  of  man.  “  J.  D.”  would  have  us  confine 
this  power,  so  far  as  flower  gardening  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  grouping  of  herbaceous  plants  in 
imitation  of  nature.  On  the  same  principle  he 
miglit  tell  us  that  when  we  build  our  houses, 
we  should  use  the  stones  as  they  tuinbletl  down 
from  the  quarry -face  instead  of  in  the  geome¬ 
trical  shapes  which  architects  insist  upon  giving 
them  ;  or  he  might  say  that  when  we  make 
our  house  furniture  we  ought  to  use  only  rough 
logs  and  limbs  of  trees  instead  of  the  cut  and 
carved  articles  which  are  produced  by  artii.<tic 
taste.  But  is  this  system  of  grouping  herbaceous 
plants,  as  recommended,  really  an  imitation  of 
nature  ?  Imitations  of  nature  are  always  more 
or  less  imperfect,  but  where  on  earth  will  we 
get  growing  naturally  together  groups  of  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Pyrothrums,  Potentillas,  Phloxes, 
Geums,  and  a  hundred  other  plants  from 
different  climes  and  countries  ?  In  this  view  of 
the  matter  the  grouping  of  herbaceous  plants  is 
just  as  unnatural  and  artificial  as  it  is  in  the 
bedding  system.  Even  the  best  attempts  to 
arrange  and  group  herbaceous  plants  in  gardens 
have  a  forced  and  unnatural  appearance  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  wandered  much  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  natural  meadows  an(l  moorlands. 
Plants  of  nature’s  growing  do  not  require  tieing 
up  to  stakes  to  make  them  look  respectable 
after  a  thundershower,  whereas,  if  our  groups  of 
herbaceous  flowers  are  not  carefully  supported, 
the  first  storm  of  wind  or  rain  gives  them  a 
broken  and  bedraggled  look  from  which  their 
pampered  constitutions  never  recover.  The  real 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  growing  herbaceous 
flowers  consists  principally  in  watching  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  individual  ^ants, 
and  though  this  pleasure  is  one  that  is  supposed 
to  be  experienced  in  the  greatest  degree  by 
florists  who  grow  for  exhibition,  still  the  grower 
of  herbaceous  plants  in  groups  has  (piite  as  much 
satisfaction  in  watching  his  non-exhibition  speci¬ 
mens,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  size  of  his 
garden  or  of  the  l>cds  in  it.  It  is  verv  conside¬ 
rate  of  “  J.  D.”  to  recommend  growers  of  flowers 
to  have  great  beds  100  feet  long  by  00  feet 
wide,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  adopt  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  for  to  do  so  I  should  rctiuire  to  take  in 
nearly  iny  whole  garden,  house  and  all  ;  so 
that  if  lam  to  follow  “J.  D.”  in  bis  ideas  I 
must  consider  that  I  am  deprived  of  half  the 
pleasure  to  be  got  from  this  branch  of  floricul¬ 
ture.  We  can  all  see  that  “  J.  D.”  is  differently 
circumstanced,  and  that  he  has  a  large  garden 
and  lots  of  spare  ground,  and  that  he  has  not 
got  “  an  inefficient  education,  or  want  of  that 
quickness  of  perception  of  beauty  which  goes 
with  retiuement  or  fineness  of  bodj^^isd  mind,” 

take  a  look  at  the  vitlas  in  the  suburbs,  he  wil 


see  that  really,  after  all,  picturesque  gardening 
is  neither  despised  or  neglected  in  any  garden 


of  ordinary’  size  where  flowers  are  much  culti 
vated.  The  gardeners  here,  like  your  cor¬ 
respondent  “K.  P.  D.,”  have  recognised  the 
fact,  which  “  J.  D.”  seems  to  ignore,  that  there 
arc  two  systems,  very  different  from  each  other, 
and  that  each  is  good  in  its  own  place.  My 

friend  D - ,  who  has  a  good-sized  villa  and  a 

large  piece  of  garden  ground,  has  not  forgotten 
to  lay  off  a  few  square  yards  of  smooth  level 
turf  with  beds  for  “  bedding  plants.”  The  turf 
is  kept  closely  shaven,  and  the  l)eds  are  kept 
clean,  and  neatly  trimmed  and  fully  stocked. 
The  clumps  of  shrubs  and  the  groups  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  herbaceous  plants  which  fill  in  the 
border  on  the  other  side  of  the  main  walk  form 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  more  artificial  beds 
in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  is  set  off  by  the 
old  Elms,  Limes,  Planes,  and  Oaks  which  sur¬ 
round  three-fourths  of  the  garden,  but  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Our  public  parks  are  laid 
ofl’  on  the  same  principle  where  practicable,  but 
the  bedding  system  is,  perhaps,  more  promi¬ 
nent,  for  it  is  more  appreciated  as  a  novelty  by 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
nature’s  groups  of  flowers  during  a  great  part 
of  early  life.  P.  K. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


On  page  102  “  R.  P.  I).,”  in  true  knightly 
fashion,  challenges  the  article  written  by 
“  J.  D.”  on  the  above  subject,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  forgets  his  chivalry  after  the  first 
sentence,  and  it  is  only  on  this  a,ccount  that  I 
enter  the  lists,  for  I  fancy  the  tone  of  his 
remarks  will  render  them  unworthy  of  notice 
by  the  gentleman  attacked.  Not  that  he  needs 
assistance  ;  fur  from  it.  As  an  old  opponent  of 
mine  I  am  well  aware  how  effectively  “J.  D.” 
can  uphold  his  own  arguments,  but  there  are 
times  when  a  little  outside  support  is  of  some 
service,  and  I  therefore  hope  he  will  pardon  me 
if  I  reply  to  the  (what  I  consider)  unfair 
assault,  not  upon  a  system  of  gardening,  as  it 
should  have  been,  but  upon  an  individual. 
“  R.  P.  D.”  says:  “I  do  not  suppose  any 
florist  or  gardener  will  be  troubled  by  his 
(‘J.  D.’s’)  high-flown  remarks  upon  their 

class.”  Docs  he,  then, by  his  own  dictum,  place 
himself  out  of  such  a  category,  for  the  said 
remarks  have  evidently  troubled  him  ?  He, 
forsooth,  advises  your  contributor  to  study  the 
art  of  gardening  until  he  is  able  to  grow  a 
Cabbage  to  perfection,  and  winds  up  his 
remarks  by  asking  for  a  description  of  “  J.  D.’s” 
garden,  “  assuming  he  has  one.”  Truly  this  is 
such  a  coarse  way  of  carrying  on  an  argument 
that  I  marvel  at  your  inserting  it,  and  for  that 
I  can  only  account  by  judging  your  desire  for 
the  fullest  discussion  to  have  arrested  the 
excising  pen.  When  “  R.  P.  D.”  affirms  that 
most  of  the  readers  of  Gardening  will  attest 
his  assertion  that  the  obnoxious  bedding-out 
arrangements  can  only  be  found  in  the  gardens 
of  such  as  consider  themselves  the  “educated  ” 
class,  while  the  hardy  herbaceous  border  is  only 
found  in  perfection  in  the  plots  of  the  cottager 
or  artisan,  I  will  be  one  exception  amongst  his 
witnesses,  and  contradict  him  as  emphatically 
as  is  consistent  with  common  courtesy.  Bedding- 
out  is  found  in  all  grades  of  gardening  ignorance, 
from  the  lowliest  to  the  highest  in  the  land,  eacl 
class  think  ing  it  cultivates  good  taste  by  ser\'ilely 
imitating  the  practices  of  the  class  socially 
above  it. 

There  is,  alas  !  education  and  education — the 
ciluciition  by  tlie  Board  or  bt.arding  school,  and 
that  of  the  gardener  and  artist,  who  love  to 
seiirch  out  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  cultivate 
it  by  imitating  natural  conditions.  The  “  edu¬ 
cated  ”  of  “  K.  P.  D.”  are,  as  a  rule, 
ignorant  on  the  beauties  of  form  and  coTour  os 
they  should  appear  in  the  garden.  This  results 
from  their  having  in  past  years  put  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  their  gardeners,  whose  tnie  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  ages  of  bedding  out  was  sadly 
neglected,  through  no  fault  of  their  o'wn  ;  but 
as  a  sequence  to  an  unhealthy  demand  for  gaudy 
glaring  masses  and  geometrical  designs  which, 
however  admirable  for  drawing  lessons  in  by¬ 
gone  years,  have  been  put  aside  as  true  beauty, 
picture8(pie  and  artistic  irregularity  have  been 
pqpceivcd  and  taught.  I.iet  this  critic  look(^ 
J  in  his  garden,  and  he  will  find  her,  as  ne 
^  .  he  same  for  all  ;  but  he 
ler  true  Ixjauty  w'ho  will  look  w'fth 


well  as  his  eyes,  and  perceive  no  re^larity  or 
repetition  of  stem,  branch,  twig,  leaf,  bud, 
flower,  or  petal,  no  two  alike — from  the  gnarled 
and  furrowed  stem  of  the  Oak  to  the  reflexed 
petal  of  the  Rose  ;  from  the  fringed  Pink  and 
the  blotched  Pansy  to  the  jaunty  cocked-hat 
calyptra  of  the  Mosses  on  the  wall,  irregularity 
in  beauty ,  and  beauty  in  irregularity  everywhere. 
I  would  ask  him  how  he  would  like  an  artist  to 
paint  him  a  lake  scene  of  regular  cloud-lines, 
regular  mountains,  trees,  and  ripples  on  the 
lake,  and,  to  follow  up  the  bedding-out  simile 
further,  the  artist  should  have  his  colours  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  etlucated  employer.  The  apostles 
of  bedding-out  are  not  wnere  “R.  P.  D.”say8 
they  are,  out  are  most  numerous  amongst  small 
villa  residents,  who  often  leave  their  gardens  in 
the  hands  of  jobbing  gardeners,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  “get  through ’’  large  numbers  of  plants 
annually,  aided  by  kindly  frosts,  so  that  in  the 
coming  season  their  occupation  w’ould  not  be 
gone.  I  will  say  nothing  against  this  hard¬ 
working,  ill-paid  class — it  is  their  business  and 
daily  bread;  but  such  gardeners  and  villa 
residents  are  rapidly  seeing  the  error  of  their 
ways,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and  my 
opportunities  are  numerous. 

“  R.  P.  D.”  is  wrong,  also,  when  he  says  the 
higher  classes  of  society  do  not  possess  the 
hardy  herbaceous  border,  for  amongst  the 
gardens  of  our  aristocracy  and  landed  gentry  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  find  one  garden 
conspicuous  by  its  absence— the  herbaceous 
border  is  a  sine  qiid  non.  “  J.  D.’s  ”  critic  tells 
us  that  “  an  artistic  taste  is  an  innate  gift,  and 
the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  can  no 
more  create  it  than  the  contemplation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  can  put  money  into  your 
pocket.”  Will  you  let  me  say,  finally,  that  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  may  so 
educate  and  direct  taste  that  it  becomes  artistic, 

i'ust  ns  deliberate,  loving  meditation  on  the 
loyal  Exchange  steps  might  convince  “  R.  P.  D.  ” 
that  the  Bank  of  England  was  the  safest  cus¬ 
todian  of  his  savings.  The  wise  man  of  old 
might  have  directed  us  to  “Go  to  the  plant, 
consider  its  ways  and  be  wise.” 

Horsforth^  near  Leeds.  R.  A.  H.  G. 


Hardy  plants  v.  bedding  out.— It  is  a 
pity  that  “  J.  D.,”  and  others  who  think  with 
him,  should  damage  a  good  cause  by  his  in¬ 
temperate  language  and  narrow  views.  Wc, 
who  are  fond  of  gardening  and  flowers  of  all 
sorts,  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Robinson  for  his  consistent  advocacy  of  the 
cultivation  of  many  beautiful  perennials.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  everyone  who 
uses  “  l)edd ing- stuff,”  as  it  is  contemptuously 
called,  is,  as  “  J.  D.”  seems  to  imagine,  a  fool 
and  an  idiot.  I  confess  to  being  weary  of  these 
tirades  against  one  perfectly  legitimate  side  of 
gardening.  Evidently  “  J.  D.’^  has  only  got 
one  eye  open.  But  it  is  a  pity  he  uses  the 
word  “stupid”  so  often  of  things  and  people 
he  does  not  understand.  It  is  clear  that  he  has 
no  idea  that  there  are  two  styles  of  gardening, 
one  rather  more  formal  than  the  other,  but  both 
perfectly  legitimate.  I  enjoy  both.  In  my 
garden,  which  is  but  a  small  one,  I  have  mi>;c<l 
borders,  and  a  wild  rarden,  the  plants  in  wdiich 
are  a  daily  source  of  delight  to  me  ;  but  I  have 
also  a  lawn  of  lovely  Grass,  and  on  it  a  few 
beds,  which  are  a  constant  pleasure  to  the  e  y-e, 
and  without  which  the  house  and  garden  would 
be,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  like  a 
picture  without  a  foreground.  It  is  "ho 
artistic  ta.sto  which  is  chiefly  gratified  by  line 
patches  of  colour  in  beds  and  ribbon-bordc  rs. 
These  can  be  made,  and  often  are,  very  beau  til  ul, 
and  one  who  cannot  appreciate  them  has  res  lly 
no  right  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Opposite  the 
window  at  which  I  am  writing  is  a  tiny  circi.lar 
l)ed  on  the  lawm,  which  atlds  infinitely  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  landscape  as  seen  from  my 
room.  What  is  it  composed  of  ?  About  twenty 
plants  of  the  Beauty  of  Waltham  scarlet 
11  ill m  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  one  row  of 
Lady  Plymouth  (Pelargonium),  outside  of  wl  ioli 
is  a  row  of  blue  Lobelias.  It  is  a  lovely  rDu-, 
and  will  be,  weather  permitting,  till  the  boj win¬ 
ning  or'middle  of  October.  I  distinctly  asa  >rt, 
and  I  sjxjak  from  considerable  experience,  that  I 
(Ppiji^  ji^<^|gjct  anything  like  the  same  effect  for 
l^ne''same  length  of  time  with  any  annual  i  or 
^e©<nii|44i.l  ^ike  them  arc  here  and 

this 
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“  bedding  stutf  ”  succeed  ?  The  most  beautiful 
beds  of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  which  flowered 
for  about  a  month,  and  were  only  just  able  to 
be  removed  in  time  to  put  the  Geraniums  in. 

I  delight  in  the  various  plants  of  a  mixed 
border  ;  but  am  I,  therefore,  to  have  my  lawn 
disfigured  by  straggling  annuals,  and  half 
dead  and  flowerless  perennials  ?  I  speak  of 
what  I  know.  I  have  tried  the  experiment. 
Over  our  schoolroom  chimney-piece,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  useel  to  Ihj  fixed  a  card  with  the  excellent 
maxim — “A  place  for  everything,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place.”  By  all  means  let  us  have 
hardy  plants,  in  their  proper  place.  The  bright 
masses  of  colour,  which,  whatever  “J.  I).” 
may  say,  you  cannot  get  without  l>edding  plants, 
appeal  to  our  artistic  feeling.  They  look  well 
on  terraces  and  lawns  near  the  hou.se,  and  set 
off  the  building.  I  suppose  it  is  thought  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  plants  to  “set  off” 
a  house  ;  but  sculptors,  at  least,  never  complain 
of  their  art  being  demeaned  by  being  put  to  such 
an  use.  I  could  say  a  good  deal  more,  and  am 
quite  sure,  if  I  may  l>e  allowed  to  say  so,  that  I 
could  give  “  J.  D.”  a  hint  or  two  ;  but  I  only 
plead  now  for  bedding  plants,  many  of  w'hich 
are  as  licautiful  as  any  hardy  ones,  and  for  their 
use,  which  is  quite  as  legitimate.  As  *‘R.  P.  D.” 
laggests,  do  let  “  J.  D.”  give  us  a  plan  of  his 
own  gaixlen,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  he 
baa  any  bedding  plants  or  not,  and  what  right 
be  has  to  speak  so  dogmatically  on  the  subject. 
-A.  N. 

Arrangrement  of  bedding  plants.— If 
“R.  P.  D.”  (Gardening,  page  19*2)  will  read 
my  article  again  I  think  he  will  see  that  nothing 
is  Baid  in  disparagement  of  gardeners  or  any 
other  class.  All  that  is  objected  to  is  the  leav¬ 
ing  of  matters  to  the  gardener  for  which  he  has 
not  necessarily  any  special  aptitude  or  training. 
1  have  no  doubt  “  R.  P.  D.”  could  beat  me  in 
Cabbages,  as  our  stock  is  planted  in  soil  which 
has  been  cropped  with  vegetables  for  200  years, 
and  which  wants  renovation  ;  but  ability  to  grow 
Cabbages,  or  even  Roses  and  Lilies,  to  perfec¬ 
tion  does  not  confer  any  capacity  to  arrange 
plants  tastefully,  any  more  than  ability  to  grind 
colours  well  confers  ability  to  paint  a  picture. 
“  R.  p.  E).”  evidently  knows  nothing  of  matters 
of  art  or  he  w'ould  never  have  made  the  erroneous 
statement  that  “  artistic  taste  is  an  innate  gift.” 
That  foolish  idea  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
mistakes  that  people  who  are  not  artists  make 
about  art  in  all  its  branches.  Since  “  R.  P.  D.” 
resents  so  much  the  interference  in  gardening 
matters  of  people  who  arc  not  practicsd 
^nleners,  he  will  no  doubt  allow  that  the  best 
judges  of  what  artistic  taste  consists  of  are 
diose  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
twining  and  production  of  it,  and  who  have 
watched  its  growth  under  their  care  as  the 
gardener  watches  the  growth  of  a  precious 
•eetlling.  Speaking  from  personal  experience 
of  pupils  w'ho  have  gained  a  public  reputation 
u  artists  and  pupils  who  have  not,  I  may  say 
that  the  main  ciifferencos  between  them  very 
well  ^r  out  Carlyle’s  dictum,  that  “  genius  is 
only  the  capacity  for  taking  trouble.”  The 
student  who  succeeds  always  docs  his  best — is 
docile— does  as  he  is  told — sees  his  errors  when 
they  are  pointed  out  to  him  ;  or,  if  he  has  been 
trusted  to  take  two  steps  of  the  ladder  instead 
of  one,  he  tries  to  see  his  errors,  gets  them 
correcte<l,  and  may  often  be  tnist^  to  take 
three  steps  of  the  ladder  instead  of  one  at  the 
next  attempt.  The  student  who  docs  not 
lucceed  often  possesses  the  “  innate  gift”  in  a 
very  high  degree — thinks  he  knows  all  about 
art  before  he  begins — “only  -wants  to  take  a 
few  lessons.  ’*  He  makes  no  effort — does  not  see 
liis  errors  when  pointed  out  to  him,  but  thinks 
*J»e  teacher  ia  fault- finding — gets  tired  of  his 
rtidies,  and  tears  them  up,  or  smuggles  them 
of  the  .school  before  they  are  half  finished — 
■•  inks  he  has  Ixien  kept  too  long  at  elementary 
irjrk,  or  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
V  nth  the  teaching,  and  tries  another  school  for 
!n  months — makes  less  and  less  progress  every 
’^r,  and  at  last  settles  down  into  a  conceited, 
<Wle88  failure.  I  have  never  met  with  a 
•Kle  instance  in  which  anyone  who  thought  he 
possessed  of  any  “innate  gift”  of  artistic 
or  whose  friends  thought  hb  was  possessed 
who  had  any  special  aptitiubtf'^r  art 
«iny  form,  but  verynuac^  jreverfe. 

•k  really  have  the  “  irifiate  gift ”  draeefe^t 
dually,  both  to  themselves  and  to  others, 
iitiogh  finding  they  can  beat  their  competitors 


in  intellectual  pursuits — they  start  level,  as  the 
competitors  in  a  race  do.  Natural  capacity 
there  must  bo  in  the  first  instance,  but  without 
training  it  is  of  no  more  practical  value  than  a 
seed  is  which  is  never  placed  where  it  can  germi¬ 
nate.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
artists  alone  of  all  men  engaged  in  intellectual 
pursuits  should  be  supposed,  alter  years  of  train¬ 
ing  and  study,  to  be  still  on  the  same  level  at 
which  they  started.  In  mathematics,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  boy  who  has  not  crossed  the  ass’s 
bridge  ia  not  considered  competent  to  dispute 
with  a  senior  WTangler,  and  it  is  the  same  wdth 
all  other  studies.  In  art  alone  does  a  person 
who  has  not  learned  the  rudiments  consider 
himself  perfectly  competent  to  praise  or  condemn 
the  result  of  years  of  intellectual  progress. 
Beauty  of  form,  and  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
arrangements  of  beautiful  forms,  are  not  matters 
which  each  person  can  settle  for  himself  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  caprice,  or  “taste”  as  it  is 
called,  but  are  settled  by  the  immutable  laws  of 
the  universe.  Nature  is  open  to  all,  but  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  can  see  the  beauty  of 
any  out  her  most  simple  forms  without  training. 
The  principles  and  elements  of  beauty  must  be 
learned  as  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  is 
learned,  and  admit  of  no  more  diversity  of 
opinion  or  “taste”  than  is  a^lmissible  in  the 
uestion  whether  two  and  two  make  four  or  not. 
'he  more  beauty  of  form  ia  studied  the  more  it  ia 
seen  to  be  a  species  of  higher  mathematics.  But, 
although  there  is  a  sharp  line  Ijetween  right  and 
wrong,  as  there  is  visible  in  all  things  except  to 
those  whose  perceptions  are  muddled  by  error  or 
ignorance,  there  is  almost  infinite  possibility  of 
variation  in  arrangement  without  going  wrong. 
It  is  in  their  variations  that  individual  taste  comes 
in.  One  man  likes  Roses,  another  likes  Lilies, 
one  likes  plenty  of  red,  another  plenty  of  blue — 
all  are  right.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of 
beautiful  surroundings  upon  the  general  taste  of 
the  people,  I  merely  stated  the  historical  facts 
of  the  matter,  which  anyone  can  ascertain  who 
chooses  to  go  into  it.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  gardening.  I  must  demur  to 
“  R.  P.  D.’s”  statement  that  you  cannot  destroy 
the  beauty  of  a  plant  by  misarrangement.  You 
can  destroy  the  beauty  of  colours  by  placing 
them  in  discordant  combinations,  and  yon  can 
make  any  pure  colour  look  dirty  by  placing  a 
purer  and  Ijrighter  tint  of  the  same  beside  it — 
try  a  Vesuvius  Geranium  beside  a  scarlet 
Carnation  ;  and  you  can  also  destroy  the  beauty 
of  a  plant  by  bad  grouping  and  confused 
arrangement.  The  “  obnoxious  bedding”  alluded 
to  is  not  in  the  gardens  of  the  educated  classes, 
but  in  the  London  parks  and  the  gardens  of 
suburban  villas.  With  regard  to  my  own 
garden,  the  readers  of  Gardening  have  had 
many  examples  from  that,  both  as  regards 
arrangement  and  culture,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  helps  I  have  been  able  to  give 
them  from  time  to  time  have  been  the 
result  of  personal  experience,  and  although 
this  season  I  am  not  aole  to  be  of  much  service 
to  them  in  that  way,  owing  to  change  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  having  to  lay  out  a  new  garden 
of  three  acres  on  plough  land,  I  hope  in  future 
to  be  of  still  further  use.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  plants,  the  popular  proverb 
that  “  a  grain  of  example  is  worth  a  bushel  of 
precept  ”  has  to  some  extent  to  be  reversed. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  get  hold  of  the  right 
principles  to  follow,  and  then  apply  them  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  different  gardens. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  quiet  straight  walk  in 
this  old  garden  which  is  greatly  shaded  in 
summer  by  trees.  On  the  south  side  of  it  is  a 
clay  bank,  5  feet  wide,  and  on  the  other  side 
a  level  border  of  the  same  width,  filled  with 
sun-loving  subjects,  which  get  but  a  scant  peep 
at  the  snn  when  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees. 
This  shady  region  is  being  gmdually  filled  with 
woodland  plants,  and  the  few  bits  which  get  a 
little  summer  sunshine  will  have  Ayrshire 
Roses,  Tropreolum  speciosum  and  Honeysuckles 
to  trail  over  the  trees,  and  common  China 
Roses  in  the  borders.  The  borders  are  being 
planted  with  Pansies,  Primroses,  Primulas, 
Auriculas,  Orchids,  Cypripediums,  Wood  Lilies, 
Dog’s  Tooth  Violets,  Sweet  Violets,  Daffodils, 
and  Aliemones,  as  leaf-mould  is  got  together,  , 
a.i0i|B^^te  corner  is  being  transformed  iutp^  a  I 
glade  of  Ferns.  All  thk  krtftiige- 1 
mcllTO,  however,  are  made  to  fit  the  size,M4| 
shape  of  the  trees,  and  the  conditions  of  suiMmiw 


and  shade,  and  wholly  unsuited  to  any  other 
position.  The  clay  bank,  too,  is  backed  by  a 
Hawthorn  hedge,  and  a  ditch  w'hich  takes  the 
surface  drainage  from  the  fields  above — condi¬ 
tions  which  are  not  often  found  in  a  garden. 
Now,  no  detailed  description  or  drawing  of  these 
arrangements  when  completed  would  be  of 
much  service  to  anyone,  the  conditions  differing 
so  much  from  what  usually  occur  iu  small 
gardens  ;  but  the  principles  of  armngemeut  are 
suitable  to  all  gardens.  Then  again  my  new 
arden  as  a  whole  Mill  not  be  the  sort  of  thing 
should  recommend  anyone  to  copy,  there  being 
no  dwelling-house,  and  the  grass  wHlbe  limited 
to  a  broad  avenue,  and  space  for  two  lawn  tennis 
courts  ;  neither  will  there  bo  any  trees  except 
fruit  trees.  But  the  flower  beds  >vill  be  such  as 
would  be  suitable  for  the  embellishment  of 
gardens  round  dMclling-houses. — J.  D. 

-  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  “  R.  P.  D.” 

has  thought  well  to  challenge  “  J.  D.’s”  notions 
of  gardening.  This  paper  largely  circulates 
amongst  amateurs,  whose  piece  of  ground  fails 
to  reach  the  size  he  mentions  July  oth — viz., 
100  feet  by  GO  feet,  the  consequence  is  that 
much  must  be  ma^le  of  the  smidl  space,  and 
l>edding  out  is  one  of  the  pleasant  means. — 
J.  H.  F. 

-  I  notice  Mitli  pleasure  “  R.  P.  D.’s” 

remarks  on  “J.  D.’s”  articles  under  this  heading. 
“  J.  D.”  talks  about  beds  GO  feet  by  100  feet. 
Allow  me  to  ask  him  how’  many  per  I JKX)  of 
your  readers  he  thinks  have  a  garden  half  that 
size  ?  Perhaps  his  locality  is  specially  favoured, 
and  does  not  have  slugs  or  snails,  otherwise  he 
M'ould  find  great  dilliculty  in  preserving  many 
plants  (hardy)  from  their  attack,  notably 
one  he  mentions,  Delphinium,  aLso  Zinnias, 
Aster,  and  Phlox  Druinmondi,  all  of  which 
M'ant  planting  in  beds  or  borders  within  sight 
and  reach  to  be  able  to  keep  the  vermin  in 
check.  I  think  a  little  moderation  would  bo 
more  becoming  in  a  fallible  mortal,  and  his  re¬ 
marks  would  then  be  more  likely  to  be  taken 
heed  of  by  those  he  wishes  to  convince. — 
Am.vteur. 

11608.— Plants  after  blooming.— Petu¬ 
nias  when  they  have  done  blooming  should  bo 
thrown  away,  taking  oare  that  some  young 
plants  have  nrst  been  propagated  from  them  by 
,  taking  cuttings  of  the  tops  of  the  young  grov'ths. 
The  cuttings  root  very  freely  in  a  hotbed, 
(fcnistas  should  be  cut  over,  and  when  they 
have  started  to  grow  repot  them  into  larger 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts,  peivt  aud 
yellow  loam.  When  Abutilons  Income  old  and 
leggy  they  should  also  be  increased  by  taking 
cuttings  of  the  young  w’ood  ;  these  form  roots 
very  readily  in  a  hotbed,  and  the  young  plants, 
if  taken  care  of,  soon  grow  into  a  flowering 
size.  Tuberoses,  when  done  floM'ering,  ana 
after  the  leaves  decay,  require  a  season  of  rest. 
The  pots  containing  the  roots  should  be  laid  on 
their  sides,  and  they  do  not  require  any  water 
until  it  is  time  for  them  to  start  into  groM  th 
again.  The  best  summer  floMcring  plants  for 
an  inexperienced  cultivator  are  Fuchsias,  Zonal 
I’elargoniums,  Geraniums,  and  Lilies.  Petunias 
would  also  be  summer  flowering  if  propagated 
from  cuttings  in  the  spring.  Abutilons  M'ould 
also  flower  well  all  through  the  summer  aud 
autumn  months. — J.  D.  E. 

1 1 70,3.  —  Margnerites.  —  I^rge  plants  of 
both  the  yellow  and  white  Paris  Daisies  can  bo 
grown  in  England  as  well  as  in  France.  'I’liero 
is  a  plant  in  front  of  the  w'indow  where  I  M’l  itc 
which  I  have  just  measured,  and  it  is  quite  12 
feet  round.  It  was  planted  last  year  in  Maj% 
and  has  stood  where  it  is  all  the  vdnter.  It  is 
the  variety  named  La  Crous.se.  Lar^c  plant.s 
could  be  grown  in  pots  ;  but  few  people  would 
care  to  pay  ten  francs  for  them.  Good-sized 
plants,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  flov'crs,  are 
sold  in  Covertt  Garden  Market  in  the  season  for 
about  half-a-crown  each.  They  arc  grown  in 
6-inch  pots.  Such  plants  as  these,  if  cut  over 
when  tne  blooming  time  is  over,  and  repotted 
fresh  in  7-inch  or  S-inch,  and  then  in  10-inch  or 
1 1  -inch  pots,  would  make  large  plants  in  one 
season,  and  would  carry  quite  200  blooms. — 
J.  D.  E. 

-  Possibly  the  folloving  particulars  may 

:— Last  year  a  friend  sent 
meg  number  of  young  plants  al)out  .3  inches 
iljhY  OBHIoLI  '  planted  in  the 

I  open  garden,  rSom^i  jp..  ^orders,  and  about  nine 

I  i;cR  in  “a  !  bed.  Tlicy  remained 
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in  the  ^ound  all  through  the  winter,  and  have 
grown  into  plants  2  feet  high,  and  about  the ! 
same  in  diameter,  with  a  pure  white  bloom 
2  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  been  so  profuse 
during  May  and  June  as  to  hide  the  foliage. 
Those  planted  in  the  bed  are  still  in  full  bloom, 
but  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  passing 
over. — A.  F. 

11699.— Wallflowers  and  other  hardy- 
plants  in  pots. — ^Wallflowers  should  be 
grown  out  of  doors  until  the  end  of  September, 
when  they  ought  to  be  taken  up,  and  be  care¬ 
fully  potted,  placing  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame 
near  the  glass.  Columbines  may  be  grown  in 
pots  all  the  year  round  ;  but  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months.  Sweet  Williams  and  Poppies  are  not 
good  pot  plants.  It  is  better  to  And  a  good 
place  for  them  out  of  doors.  Pansies  and  all 
the  Primrose  family  succeed  well  in  pots.  The 
seed  of  the  whole  of  the  above  should  be  sown 
in  April.  They  would  all  flower  well  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Pansies  should  at  once  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings,  or  seeds  may  be  sown. 
It  18  too  late  now  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  by 
sowing  seeds  of  other  plants  mentioned. — J.  D.  £. 

1 1729.  —  Propagatinff  Sweet  Peas.— 
“  Bar-frame’s  ”  Pea  is  most  likely  Lathynis 
graudiflorus,  a  perennial  with  large,  shaded 
rose  and  crimson  flowers,  hailing  from  pairs, 
which  do  not  produce  seed.  L.  odoratus  (the 
Sweet  Pea)  is  an  annual,  and  produces  seed  in 
plenty.  The  aboveground  growth  of  L.  grand  i- 
iiorus  is  very  like  that  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  but  it 
propagates  itself  by  root  suckers,  which  pro¬ 
duce  shoots  from  the  joints  like  Couch  Grass. 
1  transplanted  a  quantity  of  it  this  spring  by 
digging  up  pieces  from  which  a  shoot  or  two 
was  springing,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible,  the  spadefuls  being,  in  fact,  transferred 
bodilv  to  their  new  stations.  These  are  now 
established  and  flowering,  although  not  making 
much  growth  this  year.  That  is  alw'ays  the 
safest  way  to  transplant  things.  Have  the  hole 
all  ready  at  the  plant’s  new  station,  then  cut 
all  round  with  the  spade,  and  carry  the  plant 
bodily  on  the  spade  to  its  new  place,  setting  it 
carefully,  pressing  the  new  soil  all  round,  and 
finishing  with  a  copious  watering  immediately. 
Large  spadefuls  moved  in  autumn,  w'hen  the 
leaves  have  died  down,  would  most  probably 
answer  as  well,  possibly  better,  as  the  plants 
start  very  quickly  in  spring. — J.  D. 

11724.— Olimber  for  wall.— The  common 
Jasmine  will  do  in  the  open  air,  but  is  not  the 
best  climbing  shrub  for  a  wall.  South  of  the 
line  of  the  Thames  aud  Bristol  Channel  the 
hardier  Magnolias  will  suit,  os  will  Banksian 
Hoses.  Lonicera  brachypoda,  a  Japanese  Honey¬ 
suckle,  is  almost  evergreen,  and  covers  a  great 
extent  of  wall  quickly.  Felicite  perpetue,  an 
evergreen  Rose,  has  good  foliage,  almost  ever¬ 
green,  with  great  clusters  of  very  double  minia¬ 
ture  Roses.  It  would  be  sure  to  become  a 
favourite  with  “  Elsie.” — J.  D. 

-  I  planted  a  Passion  Flower  (blue)  on  the 

front  of  my  red-brick  house  S.E.  aspect,  and  have 
been  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  its  growth.  It 
was  a  mere  twig  when  planted  four  years  back, 
and  the  stem  at  the  base  is  now  6  in.  in  diameter. 
It  bore  plenty  of  flowers  the  second  year,  and 
has  now  thousands  of  buds  upon  it,  of  which 
about  fifty  come  in  flower  each  day.  I  saw  in 
Gardening  a  few  weeks  back  that  there  was 
now  a  white  Passion  Flower,  and  should  like 
to  have  one,  as  I  should  think  the  two  together 
w'ould  look  exceedingly  well.— J.  H.  B.,  Clap- 
ham,  S.  W. 

1109.^— Red  Spiraeas  after  flowering'.— Both  the 
rod  Spinpas  8.  paliiiata  and  8.  venusta  are  hardy  plants 
and  may  be  planted  out  of  doors.— J.  D. 

11710.  —  Carnations  not  blooming.  —  Young 
Bturdy-lookinff  plants  now  will  be  sure  to  flower  next  year, 
either  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  or  grown  in  pots. 
The  plants  should  have  good  rich  loam  to  grow  in. 
.Starved  plants  will  either  flower  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner  or  not  at  all.— J.  D.  E. 

- '  “  Catford  "  must  have  patience.  If  his  plants  are 

stedlinw  they  will  flower  all  the  more  finely  for  nuiking 
large  plants  first.  The  perpetual  sorts  sometimes  make 
a  moss  of  foliage  before  showing  a  sign  of  rising  for  bloom. 

Propagating  Pinks.-!  find  the  most  satisfactory 
method  to  ensure  a  free  strike  of  Pinks  is  to  pinch  out  the 
shoots  from  soft  wood  with  the  finger  and  thumb  and 
dibble  them  in  thickly  in  sharp  sandy  h»nd- 

lights.  In  this  way  they  toot  fr^ly.  The  old-idsii  '>1 
cutting  to  hard  wdodliftii  it^Bt^jog  jOff  he  -l«^n.  .<av  ^ 
and  the  points  of  the  others  never  produch^oneJluf  sucl 
good  results  os  the  method  just  described.— D. 


VEQBTABLBS. 

Mushrooms  in  boxes. — While  we  were 
erecting  a  new  Mushroom  house  last  winter, 
supplies  of  Mushrooms  of  the  best  quality  I  have 
ever  seen  were  grown  in  boxes  half- filled  with 
short  stable  and  cow  manure,  and  such  material 
also  as  turfy  soil  was  had  recourse  to  to  make 
up  the  desired  quantity.  The  beds  were  formed 
in  the  boxes  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  placed  in 
a  shed.  Whether  it  was  the  material  in  which 
the  Mushrooms  grew,  or  their  being  left  to 
themselves  in  the  boxes,  I  know  not ;  but  after 
growing  this  much-esteemed  esculent  for  many 
years  with  invariable  success  I  never  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  it  as  during  this  season.  The 
stems  were  immensely  thick,  and  supported  un¬ 
usually  large  Mushrooms  before  they  appeared 
through  the  soil.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  a  very 
shallow  surfacing  of  soil  over  the  manure,  as  in 
that  case  very  thin  Mushrooms  are  produced, 
though  thin  ones  may  in  some  cases  be  desirable. 
Strong  heat  is  conducive  to  weakly  growth,  and 
under  such  conditions  the  duration  of  the  supply 
is  cut  short.  At  present  we  have  good  pickings 
of  Mushrooms  from  the  surface  of  Asparagus 
beds  on  which  old  Mushroom  manure  was  used 
as  a  dressing.  A  ridge  placed  in  the  manure 
yard  at  present  yields  useful  supplies.  Slugs 
and  maggots  are  their  great  enemies. — M.  T. 

Young  Potatoes  for  Christmas.— Last 
Christmas  I  sent  you  a  sample  of  my  young 
Potatoes,  as  I  always  grow  for  Christinas,  and 
you  kindly  gave  a  favourable  notice  of  them  in 
Gardening,  December  29th,  1883.  As  some 
of  your  readers  would  like  to  have  a  few  young 
Potatoes  next  Christmas,  now  is  the  time  to 
plant.  I  always  plant  about  the  25th  of  this 
month  (old  Potatoes  I  have  saved  for  that 
purpose).  I  never  let  the  tul)ers  get  too  large 
or  allow  them  to  get  ripe.  To  prevent  this  I 
cut  the  tops  olf  close  to  the  ground.  Early  in 
December  I  cover  the  roots  over  with  straw  or 
light  litter  to  prevent  them  getting  frozen  in 
the  ground,  and  to  allow  me  to  get  them  up  at 
Christmas  in  case  of  frost.  They  will  tnen 
scrape  well,  and  no  one  can  tell  them  from 
young  Potatoes  forced  and  produced  in  a  frame. 
G.  J.  W. 

Spring  Cabbages  and  Winter  Cole- 
■worts. — Though  it  is  not  always  profitable  or 
desirable  to  continue  on  from  year  to  year  in  old 
ruts  or  grooves,  yet  when  a  really  gc^  one  has 
been  found  it  is  well  to  be  content  to  run  in  ' 
such  is  my  happy  state  with  regard  to  Cabbages 
and  Coleworts.  We  always  sow  the  third  week 
in  this  month,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
ready  plant  out  the  Coleworts  on  the  borders 
that  have  been  cleared  of  French  Beans  and 
Potatoes,  and  the  Cabbages  on  the  ground  that 
has  been  cleared  of  Onions  ;  the  rows  for  the 
(Jabliages  are  26  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
are  put  in  12  inches  from  each  other ;  this  admits 
of  alternate  plants  being  pulled  out  as  soon  as 
usable,  and  gives  space  for  the  others  to  grow 
into  large  Cabbages.  The  Coleworts  are  planted 
a  foot  apart  each  way  in  drills ;  they  thus 
require  no  earthing,  but  simply  a  filling  in  of 
the  drills  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough. 
Brussels  Sprouts  excepted,  there  is  no  wintqr 
green  so  profitable  or  tender  as  this,  and  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  special  attention.  Our 
varieties  are  the  Rosette  Colewort,  and  Cab¬ 
bages  Atkins’  Matchless,  Hill’s  Dwarf,  and 
Cocoa-nut. 

Planting  out  Broccoli.— These  we  are 
now  planting  on  the  quarters  that  have  been 
occupied  with  the  early  Peas,  Radishes,  and 
Spinach.  The  ground  having  been  well 
trenched  for  the  former  crops,  nothing  is  now 
needed,  except  to  clear  away  the  sticks  and 
weeds.  Shallow  drills  are  then  drawn  2  feet 
6  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  dibbled  in  at  the 
same  distance  in  the  row,  and  a  good  soaking  of 
water  to  well  settle  the  soil  at  the  roots.  After 
the  first  heavy  rain  the  drills  are  filled  in  to  the 
general  ground  level,  the  additional  soil  thus 
serving  as  a  mulching,  and  rendering  Further 
artificial  watering  unnecessary.  Firm  but  deep 
soil  is  a  first  essential  in  Broccoli  culture;  hence 
the  planting  them  on  undug  ground  that  has 
previously  been  cropped  this  season.  By  far 
tlfa  best  heads  we  ever  saw  were  grown 

that  had  been  occupied  with  Straw- 
18  for  three  years;  and  where  theib  are 

lid  beds  of  these  to  be  destroyed,  simji^g^H^ 


off  the  plants  with  a  sharp  spade  and  plant  the 
BroccoU,  making  holes  with  a  crowbar  between 
the  rows  of  the  old  roots  ;  give  plenty  of  water 
to  start  them,  and  earthing  up  completes  their 
culture. 

Picking  Peas.— Much  injury  is  often  done 
to  the  Pea  crop  by  careless  gathering,  especially 
in  the  case  of  late  Peeis,  which  are  expected  to 
continue  in  bearing  longer  than  the  early  white 
round  varieties.  If  the  haulm  is  carelessly 
handled  or  bruised,  that  successional  character 
which  many  of  the  Marrow  Peas  possess  is 
injured,  or,  perhaps,  destroyed.  If  every  Pea 

Kd  was  gathered  just  at  the  time  when  it 
came  fit  for  use,  and  if  the  plants  were  as 
vigorous  as  they  ought  to  be  when  w’ell  grown, 
successional  crops  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to, 
the  first  would  be  produced.  Peas,  like  all 
other  seed-bearing  plants,  will,  so  long  as  life 
remains,  strive  to  perpetuate  themselves,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  struggles  w'hich  a 

Elant  will  make,  pushing  forth  crop  after  crop  of 
lossoms  in  order  to  fulfil  its  destiny  ;  hence  the 
importance  of  gathering  the  pods  early,  before 
they  get  too  old  for  use. — E.  H. 

Short  Horn  Oarrots.— This  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  a  good  breadth  of  Short  Bom 
Carrots  for  autumn  and  winter  use  ;  they  are  so 
delicious  in  a  half-grown  state,  and  at  all  times, 
when  procurable,  so  much  better  than  the  long 
hard  varieties  that  are  so  largely  grown  for 
market,  that  no  one  would  use  the  latter  except 
as  a  makeshift.  Anyone  having  a  small  plot  of 
ground  might  grow  sutficient  of  these  small  kinds 
for  home  use,  as  they  occupy  but  little  space  ;  a 
row  of  early  Potatoes,  when  lifted,  will  make 
room  for  two  or  three  rows  of  such  Carrots. 
Sow  moderately  thick,  and  begin  to  draw  and 
thin  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  large  enough  to  be 
useful. — J. 

1 1695.  —  Transplantingr  vegretables.  — 
All  the  plants  named  being  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  are  greatly  improved  by  transplanting. 
No  plants  grown  in  gardens  are  farther  removed 
from  the  wdld  stocK  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  Small  seashore  weeds  have  been 
transformed  by  cultivation  into  massive  plants 
we  know.  Without  transplanting  they  tend 
to  grow  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  trans¬ 
planting  induces  the  formation  of  a  greatly 
increased  amount  of  root  fibre,  which  feeds  the 
masses  of  leaf  or  flower  up  to  a  great  size. 
Anyone  who  has  purchased  Cabbage  plants 
W'hich  have  been  some  time  out  of  the  ground 
must  have  noticed  the  perfect  fur  of  young 
white  rootlets  springing  from  the  original  root. 
— J .  D. 

Renovating  Cucumbers.— Plants  that  have  been 
bearing  from  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  are 
now  falling  off  a  little,  should  have  some  of  their  shoots 
thinned  out,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  added  to  the  surface  of 
the  I'Cd.  In  this  the  shoots  will  strike  root  from  the 
joints,  where  required,  by  pegging  them  down.  If  the 
plants  be  clear  from  insects,  thus  treated  they  will  again 
push  out  growth  and  fruit  freely. 


Slugs. — I  have  tried  soot,  lime,  ashes,  and 
salt  to  keep  off  slugs,  but  the  rain  destroys 
their  efficacy.  I  made  a  bed  20  feet  by  4  feet, 
for  Lettuces,  digging  it  well,  and  killing  any 
slugs  lurking  in  the  bed.  I  then  made  a  small 
trench,  3  inches  deep  by  4  inches  wide,  and 
filled  it  in  with  coke  in  small  pieces,  just  as  I 
got  it  from  the  gasworks,  for  nothing  but  the 
carriage,  and  it  has  proved  effectual — not  a  slug 
has  l>een  found  on  one  of  the  Lettuces.  Knowing 
this,  I  had  coke  put  round  about  .300  Straw¬ 
berry  plants,  with  a  similar  result,  and  also 
keeping  the  fruit  clean.  I  had  two  small  betls, 
and  there  the  slugs  attacked  the  Strawberries, 
as  I  did  not  put  coke.  I  also  found  the  coke 
efficient  put  round  Vegetable  Marrows  and  out- 
of-door  Cucumbers,  and  I  am  sure  would  keep 
slugs  from  Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners.  The 
trouble,  too,  is  very  little.  I  use  wires  for 
Strawberries,  at  7d.  each  ;  and  not  only  the 
cost  is  great,  but  it  takes  time.  I  hope  this 
may  prove  useful  to  amateurs.  I  may  add  the 
most  effectual  way  of  destroying  slugs — first,  by 
the  Paris  slug  trap,  cost  1  franc  ;  second, 
small  heaps  of  manure  or  rubbish  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden,  turning  them  over  in  the 
morning,  when  numbers  of  slugs  will  be  found  ; 
and  a  very  destructive  way  is  taking  out  a  lantern 
about  nine  o’clock  to  any  place  the  slugs  fre- 
!  quent.  foT^is  diminishes  them,  but  still  some 
I  will  be ,  foiled  ip  Jibe  spring,  and  the  coke  is  a 
I  certftin  ©reks^VfiitA&eir  eating  young  vege- 
&c.,  &c.— General. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CONSERVATORIES  AS  THEY  SHOULD  BE- 
High  as  the  present  state  of  gardening  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  in  this  country,  it  cannot  surely  be 
siid  that  much,  if  any,  real  progress  has  been 
made  as  regard  the  arrangement  of  our  cou- 
servatoriea,  though  a  subject,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  of  great  importance.  SVhen  we  consider 
how  few  are  the  examples  of  correct  taste  in  this 
matter,  and  how  abundant  the  examples  of  what 
knt  houses  should  not  be,  we  see  at  a  glance 
low  deplorably  behindhand  we  are  in  a  matter 
that  is  really  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  true 
gardening.  What  ia  meant  by  a  picturesque 
arrangement  of  plants  is  more  clearly  explained 
by  the  accompanying  illustration  than  by  words. 
Contrast  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  that 
to  be  seen  in  con¬ 
servatories  of  the 
ordinary  stamp  and 
their  inferiority  as 
regards  tasteful  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be 
at  once  apparent. 

In  the  one  every 
plant  is  effective, 
and  in  the  whole 
the  expression  of 
beauty  ia  unique 
both  as  regards 
colour  and  form.  ^In 
the  other  we  have 
ugly  stages  and  still 
uglier  pots  and  tubs 
to  contend  with, 
rendering  the  very 
name  of  greenhouse 
a  mi&nomer  ;  and, 
moreover,  plants 
very  seldom  develop 
themselves  so  freely 
and  fully  when  their 
roots  are  restricted 
as  when  planted  out. 

There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  every 
conservatory  in  the 
country  should  not 
present  such  a 
charming  appear¬ 
ance  as  that  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  engraving, 
but  in  order  to  effect 
such  an  arrangement 
there  must  be  a 
radical  change  from 
the  old  stage-and- 
pot  system  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Some  seem  to 
misapprehend  the 
meaning  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  natnrally 
arranged  conserva¬ 
tories.  They  are 
tx^er  the  impres¬ 
sion  thatsuch  houses 
most  necessarily  be 
monotonous  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  they 
think  that  such  an 
ftmoi^ement  will 
exclude  gay  spring 
^  other  flowering 
^nhonse  plants 
»ieh  as  usnally  en- 

livea  the  stages  of  ordinary  houses.  But  that  is 
ii  mistake.  In  a  properly  arranged  conservatory, 
|(^h  as  that  here  represented,  there  should  be 
Ipaces  set  apartjwhere  groups  of  flowers  in  pots 
aid  be  pla^d  at  convenient  distances  from  the 
e  so  as  to  be  fully  enjoyed.  And  how  much 
t  beautiful  do  masses  of  bright  flowers  appear 
I  their  pots  are  hid  from  view,  and  their 
i  Inga  the  greenery  of  fine  foliaged  plants. 
-3dcr  such  an  arrangement  they  could  be  ex- 
^figed  for  others  just  as  in  the  case  of  plants 
ordinary  stage.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
^t  display  there  should  of  course  be  supple- 
^tary,  or  what  may  be  termed  growing, 
^«s  from  which  seasonable  flowering^jd^nts 
^  be  brought  to  the  c^nse^ator 
It  is  a  pity  thati  ^I  'ni 

Mtad  coxiservatories  are  not  more  fre(ment  in 
®«r  larze  public  and  private  gardens.  If  good 
existed  m  tnese  of  properly  arranged 


conservatories  they  would  have  much  influence 
for  good  among  smaller  gardens,  and  if  the 
natural  style  were  more  practised  there  would 
be  a  use  for  hosts  of  plants,  which,  under  the 
pot  system,  do  not  find  a  place,  simply  because 
they  are  unfitted  for  it.  A  glance  through  the 
houses  at  Kew  reveals  a  wealth  of  plant  life 
unknown  in  private  gardens,  but  which  could 
be  readily  obtained  if  there  was  a  demand. 
Aroids,  Ferns,  Marantads  are  particularly 
valuable  for  the  purpose,  aud  a  long  list  couhl 
easily  be  furnished  of  suitable  subjects. 


GLOXINIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
The  present  race  of  these  lovely  plants  owe 
their  parentage  to  a  few  species  imported  from 
different  parts  of  South  America.  The  hybrids 


A  naturally  arranged  conserv’atory. 


recently  raised  are,  however,  superior  to  the 
imported  species  both  in  size  and  form,  and 
their  colours  are  almost  unlimited,  varying,  as 
they  do,  from  the  purest  white,  through  the 
different  shades  of  pink,  to  deep  red,  and  from 
pale  blue  to  intense  purple,  with  endless  kinds 
of  spotting  and  banding  with  light  and  dark 
colours ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  flowers  in 
which  there  is  so  much  variety,  and  they  also 
possess  other  points  equally  noteworthy. 
Gloxinias  may  be  increased  rapidly  either  by 
means  of  seeds  or  cuttings ;  they  are  likewise 
easily  grown,  and  most  useful  for  decorating 
not  only  the  stove,  but  also  the  intermediate 
house  in  summer,  in  which  they  continue  to 
or  less  for  a  considerable  period, 
too,  are  ve^  useful 

lasti^^  in  ^o^  condition  in  water  for  seveVal 
days,  provided  the  plants  have  made 
growth  and  'produced  their  flowers  in  a 


thoroughly  light  situation,  with  the  amount 
of  air  requisite  to  impart  sufficient  substance 
to  them — the  latter  an  indispensable  condition 
when  required  to  be  used  in  a  cut  state. 
Indeed,  the  flowers  of  few  plants  depend  so 
much  as  regards  durability  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  plants  have  been  previously  managed 
as  those  of  the  Gloxinia,  the  whole  character  of 
which  is  so  much  changed  for  better  or  worse 
according  to  the  conditions  of  cultivation. 
When  well  grown  the  leaves  are  firm  and 

short,  home  on  stout  footstalks,  and  the 

flowers  stand  well  above  the  foliage ;  whereas, 
if  ^rown  either  too  moist  or  too  hot,  with  in- 
sutheient  light,  the  whole  plant  has  a  soft, 
flabby,  straggling  appearance,  that  effectually 
destroys  its  beauty.  By  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants,  and  bringing  them  on  at 
different  times,  a 

succession  of  flowers 
may  be  kept  up  from 
March  until  tne  end 
of  September  or 
later. 

Raising  Gloxi¬ 
nias.  —  The  seed 
should  be  sown 
early  in  spring — say 
about  the  middle  of 
February,  so  as  to 
allow  the  plants  an 
opportunity  of  at¬ 
taining  sufficient 
size  to  flower,  during 
the  summer,  in  a 
way  that  will  ex¬ 
hibit  their  true  cha¬ 
racter  ;  sow  in  an 
ordinary  seed  pan  ; 
put  an  inch  of 
drainage  on  the 
bottom,  and  on  that 
place  a  little  Sphag¬ 
num.  The  soil 
ought  to  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf- 
mould,  all  sifted  ; 
add  to  it  one-sixth 
its  bulk  of  sand,  as 
it  is  essential  it 
should  be  loose  and 
open,  or  in  trans¬ 
planting  the  roots  of 
the  young  seedlings 
will  be  injured.  FUl 
the  pan  with  soil  to 
within  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim,  press  it 
down  moderately 
firm,  then  water 
with  a  fine  rose,  so 
as  to  settle  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  on  this 
sow  the  seeds,  not 
too  closely,  or  the 
young  plants  be¬ 
come  crowded,,  and 
consequently  drawn 
up  before  they  are 
large  enough  to  pot 
off.  Cover  the 
seeds  very  lightly, 
and  place  them  in 
a  temperature  of 
65  degs.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants 
appear  place  them 
close  to  the  light, 
screen  them  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and 

supply  them  with  water,  giving  them  a 

little  air  during  the  day.  When  the  leaves 

are  an  inch  long  move  the  plants  singly 

into  3-inch  pots,  using  soil  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  at  once  replace 
them  near  the  light,  raising  the  temperature  as 
the  days  increase  in  length.  By  the  end  of  J une 
they  will  require  shifting  into  4-inch  pots,  using 
the  soil  without  sifting,  and  treating  them  as 
has  j  ust  been  recommended.  When  they  bloom  the 
best  kinds  ought  to  be  marked  for  propagation 
and  the  inferior  ones  discarded. 

After  flowering  is  over  give  less  water, 
d^cqntinu^  ^h^ing,  and  admit  more  air,  so  as 
‘  ^  iWth.  When  the  leaves  have 
I  bie  allowed  to  become 
d  '  through  the  winter 

X  cooler  than 

that  for  any  len£^  of  time  is  not  safe.  They 
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generally  winter  best  when  the  bulbs  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  and  pota  in  which 
they  have  been  grown,  but  as  they  become 
large,  and  are  in  pots  of  a  considerable  size,  this 
is  not  always  convenient;  in  that  case  the  roots 
should  be  stored  in  paper  bags  filled  with  dry 
sand  to  preserve  them  from  the  air,  otherwise 
they  shrivel,  and  thereby  receive  serious  injury. 
To  give 

A  SUCCE.S.S10X  OF  FLOWER.S  through  the 
summer  a  portion  of  the  plants  may  be  started 
about  the  middle  of  February,  and  a  further 
supply  in  March.  Let  the  pots  be  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  tubers— about  7  inches  in 
diameter  will  be  large  enough  for  the  second 
season.  In  potting  just  leave  the  crowns  of  the 
tubers  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and,  immediately  they  arc  potted,  place  them  in 
a  temperature  of  60  degs.  at  night,  allowing  it  to 
become  5  degs.  or  10  degs.  warmer  by  day ;  if  not 
piit  in  heat  as  soon  as  potted  the  roots  will  rot. 
The  soil  ought  to  l)e  in  a  sliglitly  moist  state 
when  used,  and  little  water  should  be  given 
until  growth  has  commenced.  Treat  them 
throughout  the  season  as  to  heat,  shade,  light, 
and  moisture,  as  recommended  for  the  preceding 
summer.  As  already  pointed  out,  their  satis¬ 
factory  flowering  will  depend  upon  their  re¬ 
ceiving  abundance  of  light ;  a  shelf  over  a  path 
way  within  a  few  inches  of  the  roof  is  the  beat 
place  for  them.  In  such  a  situation  not  only  do 
they  get  tlie  requisite  amount  of  light,  but  they 
also  receive  more  air — both  essential  os  regards 
securing  short,  sturdy  growth.  This  summer 
they  will  bloom  well,  and  their  tubers  will  in¬ 
crease  considerably  in  size,  yet  it  is  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  after  sowing  that  they  will 
make  the  finest  display.  When  the  tubers  get 
large  they  may  be  divided,  retaining  to  each 
portion  some  of  the  buds  with  which  the  crown 
IS  funiished ;  but  the  most  general  method  of 
propagation  and  by  far  the  most  expeditious  is 

Leaf  cuttin’o.s. — If  the  leaves  are  taken  off  in 
summer  when  fully  matured,  with  a  portion  of 
the  stalks  attached  to  them,  and  this  portion  is 
Inserted  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  potsr,  drained  and 
filled  with  half  peat  or  loam  and  sand,  with  half 
an  inch  of  sand  on  the  top,  and  kept  in  a  brisk 
heat,  slightly  shaded  and  moist,  they  will  form 
healthy  oulbs  before  autumn.  If  the  variety  to 
be  increased  is  scarce,  several  may  l)e  produced 
from  single  leaves  by  cutting  the  midrib  through 
on  the  under  side  in  four  or  five  places.  Then 
lay  the  leaves  flat  on  the  soil  in  pots  or  pans 
prepared  as  above ;  over  each  place  where  the 
midrib  has  been  severed  secure  the  cut  parts 
te  the  soil  with  a  pebble  about  the  size  of  a 
cockle,  and  at  these  points  small  tubers  will  be 
formed  which,  when  the  leaves  have  decayed  in 
the  autumn,  will  require  to  l)e  wintered  and 
afterwards  grovm  on  in  every  way  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  plants  raised  from  seed.  The 
following  named  varieties  are  all  well  worth 
growing  : — 

Erect  flowering  kinds. — Alfred  de  Musset, 
bright  red,  striped  with  lilac  ;  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  tul^  white,  throat  deep  violet,  shaded 
w'ith  maroon ;  Panth^re,  blue,  spotted  with 
white,  throat  white  and  massive  ;  Scarlet  Gem, 
white  tube,  throat  spotted  wdth  lilac,  limb  deep 
scarlet ;  James  Brand,  throat  creamy  yellow, 

'  spotted  with  violet,  lobes  violet ;  Don  Luis  of 
Portugal,  white  tube,  throat  spotted  carmine, 
zone  violet,  white  limb ;  Magenta  Queen,  tube 
deep  red,  base  of  limb  deep  crimson,  edged  wdth 
magenta  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Binney,  red  throat,  limb 
crimson  ;  The  Czar,  tube  white,  limb  purplish 
violet ;  A.  Haut,  blue  spotted  on  a  white  zone  ; 
B^on,  white,  amaranth  lobes  ;  Chateaubriand, 
white  lobes,  throat  delicate  rose. 

Pendent  varieties.— Alice,  limb  mauve, 
throat  yellow  ;  Angeline,  tube  rose  barred  with 
w'hite  ;  Mogul,  tul^  spotted  with  red,  crimson- 
purple  limb ;  M.  Alphand,  white  tube,  riolet 
spotted  throat,  purple  limb ;  Eblouissant,  bright 
red,  throat  white  ;  Delicata,  outsi«le  of  the  tube 
white,  inside  violet,  base  of  lobes  margined 
with  white ;  Grand  Monarch,  tube  white, 
throat  Holet  spotted  with  white,  limb  deep 
crimson  ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  white,  with  crimson 
throat  spotted  with  carmine  ;  Bird  of  Paradise, 
lilac  throat,  white  spotted  ;  M.  G rivet,  throat 
spotted  with  maroon,  bordered  with  violet, 
mouth  spotted  with)jdo|etiMts^  Will ill,, 
red  flaked  with  white  VWatmingTOn^el^ 
lion  ;  Wilhelmine,  white  mouth  banded  with' 
blue,  throat  spotted  with  rose. 


In.sect-s. — Gloxinias  are  not  usually  much 
troubled  with  insects.  Thrips  will,  however, 
sometimes  attack  the  leaves,  in  which  case 
sponging  and  fumigation  are  the  best  remedies. 
If  aphides  make  their  appeai*ance  on  the  young 
flower-stalks  they  can  be  best  destroyed  by 
means  of  fumigation.  T.  B. 


SELECT  PELARGONIUMS. 


For  general  purposes  the  most  valuable  class  of 
large- flowered  Pelargoniums  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  has  recently  obtained  the  name  of  the 
decorative  section,  in  which  are  included  all 
that  have  not  the  symmetrical  shape  and  regular 
markings  of  the  show  flowers.  Another  class 
called  Regal  Pelargoniums  has  flowers  in  which 
there  is  an  unusual  number  of  petals  ;  of  these, 
Captain  Raikes  may  be  cited  as  an  example, 
but  it  is  difficult — almost  impossible,  indeed — 
to  say  where  one  set  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
Of  the  largo  numbers  put  into  commerce  ever}' 
year,  many  are  never  heard  of  after  one  or 
two  seasons.  The  following,  though  sent  out 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  are  still 
but  little  known.  They  have  been  selected  from 
a  great  number  of  varieties,  many  of  them  Con¬ 
tinental  ones,  and  hav’e  been  chosen  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  thoroughly  distinctive  features, 
which  stamp  them  as  really  different  from 
others  in  cultivation.  Several  of  them  have  at 
some  time  or  other  received  certificates  from 
the  different  societies.  Among  them  is  Belle  dc 
Jour,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
when  exhibited.  The  flowers  of  this  variety, 
which  are  pure  white  and  semi-double,  are 
borne  in  erect  open  trusses,  so  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  bloom  stands  out  nearly  free  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  another  peculiarity  is  the  flowers  do  not 
all  expand  at  the  same  time,  but  keep  up  a  kind 
of  succession.  Its  blossoms  being  white  and 
semi-double,  will  be  useful  in  a  cut  state,  but 
as  a  plant  it  lacks  sturdiness  ;  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  an  old  variety  with  semi-double 
flowers  (Album  plenum)  now  nearly  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  Two  other  semi-double  kintls, 
Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Madame  Boncharlat,  are 
quite  free  from  this  drawback.  They  are  dwarf, 
but  free  in  growth,  and  exceedingly  floriferous. 
In  colour  wth  are  blush,  and  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  if  one  is  in  a  collection 
the  other  is  not  required. 

Quite  a  number  of  free-flowering  varieties,  in 
which  the  blooms  are  either  wholly  white  or  so 
faintly  marked  that  the  colouring  is  scarcely 
perceivable,  are  of  Continental  origin.  Amongst 
these  the  best  are  Lucie  Lemoine,  Mad.  Har- 
mant,  and  Mad.  Charles  Kamig  ;  Mad.  Marie 
Knecht  is  also  a  good  kind.  Mad.  Thibaut  is  a 
very  handsome  variety,  the  ground  colour  being 
white,  blotched  with  rose  in  the  centre  of  each 
petal ;  its  habit,  too,  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Volont»5  Nationale  to  some  extent  resembles  it, 
but  it  is  of  rather  a  darker  tint.  In  both  of 
these  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  prettily  crisped. 
Another  kind  with  crisped  petals,  though  in  a 
less  drgree,  is  Edward  Perkins,  orange-scarlet 
with  a  maroon-coloured  snot  on  the  upper  petals. 
In  habit  and  freedom  of  flowering  this  is  a  first- 
class  variety,  while  its  glowing  colour  stamps  it 
as  a  promising  market  kind. 

The  best  of  the  white  crisped  flowers  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  type  I  consider  to  be  Maid 
of  Kent,  in  all  respects  a  good  kind.  Princess 
of  Wales  has  a  rosy  lake  colour  reticulated  with 
white,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  with  a 
beautiful  purplish  shade  in  the  centre.  The 
individual  blooms  are  very  large,  and  contain  an 
unusual  number  of  petals,  but  at  times  they 
come  what  is  called  washy  instead  of  possessing 
their  ordinary  colour ;  the  plant,  too,  frequently 
becomes  diseased  ;  points  greatly  against  this 
variety.  Brongniart  is  a  very  effective  kind, 
the  whole  of  the  five  petals  being  nearly  equal 
in  size  and  each  pure  white,  witli  a  large  rosy 
purple  blotch  in  the  centre.  Mrs.  Potten  has 
a  large  circular  white  flower  with  a  velvety 
crimson  blotch.  Poiteau,  rich  purple,  with 
dark  spots,  has  very  round  flowers  and  a  good 
habit.  Gaston  Malethas  also  very  large  flowers, 
which  are  rosy  purple  and  white  in  habit ;  it  is 
dwarf,  and  upon  the  whole  a  fine  dix^orative 
kind.  In  Dr.  Joseph  Naggy  the  ground  colour 
islvhite,  but  a  deep  maroon  blotch  extends  ov,er, 

( Ilejf/Q^  tlie  petals,  giving  the  flower  a  very  dis- 

.  ^Jj^^ppearance.  ,  „  UNIvERSi  i 

Amoiigthe brightly-coloured  flowers, MQuntftiUi 
of  light,  one  of  Turner’s  show  varieiie.V, 


the  palm,  but  its  habit  is  not  good.  Two 
striped  kinds  sent  out  by  M.  Lemoine  last 
season,  viz.,  Oreste  et  Pylade  and  Romeo  et 
Julietta,  flowered  with  me,  but  not  sufliciently 
well  to  enable  me  to  fully  determine  the  merit-s 
of  the  two.  The  last  appears  to  have  much  the 
lietter  habit,  and  has  also  the  best  marked 
flower,  which  is  deep  rose,  striped  more  or  less 
with  carmine.  In  some  blooms  the  markings 
are  regularly  arranged  in  stripes,  while  others 
are  nearly  self-coloured,  in  this  way  resembling 
an  older  variety  called  Queen  of  Stripes,  of 
which  some  flowers  come  beautifully  marked, 
but  the  bulk  only  self-coloured.  H.  P. 


Transplan tingr  Lapagerias.  —  In  my 
practice  I  have  found  it  best  to  transplant  in 
autumn  after  the  plant  has  finished  its  growth, 
or  early  in  spring  before  growth  begins.  As 
the  plants  in  question  are  in  pots,  there  would 
not  be  much  danger  in  transferring  them  to 
beds  or  pits,  provided  they  are  not  thickly 
matted  with  roots  around  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
In  any  case,  they  will  need  care,  as  when  the 
thick,  fleshy  roots  are  broken,  which  often 
happens,  they  die  back,  and  are  some  time 
before  they  send  out  fresh  feeders.  The  ball  of 
earth  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
nor  the  new  soil  soddened  w'ith  v'ater  l>efore 
the  roots  run  freely  in  it.  If  a  happy  medium 
in  this  matter  be  attained,  the  plants  W'ill  soon 
start  into  strong  and  vigorous  growth.  The  pit 
to  hold  the  roots  should  be  built  of  single  brick 
or  stone,  with  a  slab  or  slate  at  the  bottom  to 
prevent  them  escaping  from  the  bed.  In  the 
first  course  of  brick  ample  space  must  be  allowed 
for  drainage.  There  should  be  at  least  6  inches 
of  good  drainage,  an  important  point,  as  the 
plant,  though  a  water-lover,  is  very  impatient 
as  regards  stagnant  water.  Fifteen  inches  of 
soil  will  be  sulficient  depth  in  which  to  grow 
a  fine  specimen.  Good  lumpy,  turfy  peat,  with 
a  light  sprinkling  of  bones,  sutficient  sand, 
broken  crocks  or  charcoal,  to  keep  it  sweet  and 
open,  will  answer  well  for  Lapagerias.  If  the 
soil  is  allowed  to  become  pasty  it  is  fatal  to 
their  health.  The  size  of  the  pits,  of  course, 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plants  ;  in  any 
case,  it  is  not  wise  to  make  them  too  large,  for 
the  soil  does  not  get  filled  with  roots.  Better 
enlarge  when  the  plants  have  filled  a  small  pit 
with  roots  ;  then  the  plants  feel  the  benefit  of 
the  new  soil. — Reader. 

Propagating  Deutzia  gracilis.— W1  cn 
well  gro\4Ti  this  plant  will  throw  up  new'  grow  th 
or  suckers  from  the  roots,  and  these  may  be 
taken  off  in  the  autumn  w'ith  a  sharp  knife  a 
portion  of  root  being  attached,  cut  Lack  t<  •  a 
few  inches,  and  then  be  potted.  The  porti<  ms 
cut  away  make  the  best  of  cuttings.  Th  Dse 
should  be  about  3  inches  in  length,  and,  if 
put  into  pots  and  kept  in  a  frame  or  c  ool 
house,  wdll,  as  a  rule,  strike  well  in  the  spri  ig. 
If  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  root  ng 
will  be  much  accelerated.  The  young  pla  its 
will  do  well  in  a  cool  frame  in  all  seasc  iis, 
but  make  more  rapid  grow’th  in  heat,  and  he 
earlier  the  new  wood  is  produced  the  earlic:  it 
is  matured. 

1160,3.— Red  Spirsea  after  flowering  — 
The  Spirnea  alluded  to  is  probably  S.  palm;  ta. 
It  will  do  well  either  grown  in  pots  all  the  }  «ir 
round,  or  planted  out-of-doors  when  the  flo>  ^r- 
ing  period  is  over.  They  like  a  deep,  rich  i  R, 
of  which  a  portion  of  it  is  peat.  For  pot  cull  ire 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  answ'ers  well  'or 
them.  The  plants  ought  not  to  be  allowe  to 
become  root-bound,  but  should  bo  repotted  ito 
larger  jiots  when  they  reijuire  it. — J.  D.  E. 


Pinching  plants.— The  chief  objed  of 
pinching  plants  is  to  make  those  of  a  strag^  ng  j 
habit  of  growth  assume  a  dense,  evenly  brain  mmI  < 
one,  or  to  get  the  plant  into  some  form  diffe  mt  j 
to  that  of  its  natural  growth.  In  pine  ng  | 
Fuchsias  or  any  soft-wooded  plants  thcr  is  j 
generally  two  shoots  start  from  every  point  liat  i 
is  stopped,  and  if  one  wants  to  get  a  plai  to  | 
assume  a  pyramidal  form,  broad  and  well  t  /ed  |! 
up  at  the  base,  the  cultivator  must  clieck  Iw  | 
upw'ard  tendency  of  growth  in  most  vari  les  j 
by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  stror  ‘st  I 
find  pinching  out  the  flow'c  ng  ^ 
points  auvantageoua  when  W’e  want  to  rc  nl 

j^austing  their  ener  ^s,  >| 
by  .  ^l^wrin^  flower  when  not  required,  q 
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GARDEmJ^G  ILLUSTRATED 


rTTrrm  rvMurrxrn.  TXT-snimr'a  xKTr\^Tr  •  Placed  for  ten  days  or  so  in  the  open  air,  during  The  latter  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  now  ripen* 
lMi!i  UtJJSaiXiVx  WiiinJlxo  which  time  they  should  receive  only  just  enough  ing,  which  must  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  or 

water  to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  If  after  the  birds  will  soon  devour  them. 

Qlaashousea.  this  their  side  branches  are  cut  into  four  or  five  When  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  con- 

Stove  PL-VSTS. _ Poinsettiiis  and  Euphorbias  joints,  the  leading  shoot  being  shortened  propor-  templated,  the  present  is  the  most  suitable  time 

may  still  be  propagated.  Old  plants  of  these  tionately,  and  they  are  then  put  in  a  house  or  for  making  notes  and  observ'ations,  as  all  trees, 
that  are  well  established  in  their  pots  should  pit,  where  the  atmo.sphcre  can  be  kept  a  little  &c.,  have  now  attained  to  a  mature  condition  us 
now  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  Water  the  close  and  moist  by  freely  damping  the  floor,  regards  the  hue  or  colour  of  their  foliage,  their 
Poinsettias  in)erally,  and  the  Euphorbias  more  closing  the  lights  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon,  habit  of  growth,  &c. ;  and  such  notes  made  now 
sparingly,  r.esnerias  must  be  kept  under  warm  and  syringing  overhead,  they  will  quickly  throw  will  probably  be  found  to  be  very  useful  at  a 
and  moist  conditions  close  to  the  glass.  Do  out  fresh  shoots  that  will  bloom  freely  through  later  period  of  the  season  when  planting  is  being 
not,  however,  allow  any  moisture  to  settle  on  the  autumn  ;  and  to  assist  them  to  do  that  they  carried  out.  In  selecting  trees  and  shrubs  it  is 
the  foliage,  us  it  is  easily  disfigured  thereby,  should  have  weak  manure  water  applied  cnce  or  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  their  habit 


the  foliage,  us  it  is  easily  disfigured  thereby,  should  have  w 
and  see  that  mealy  bug  does  not  athick  them,  twice  a  week. 


as  it  will  soon  cripple  the  flower  spikes.  The 
later  Gloxinias  will  now*  l>e  growing  freely,  and 
must  have  ample  space  allowed  them  in  which 
to  develop  their  foliage.  Any  fine-leaved  or 
flowering  plants  that  have  been  removed  from 


Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  bordkr.s. — Stake  and  tie  every¬ 
thing  that  requires  it  before  it  is  broken  down 


of  growth  and  the  form  they  are  likely  to  assume 
when  they  are  fully  developed,  and  whether  they 
will  be  of  an  upright  or  drooping  habit,  or  of  a 
round-headed  or  pyramidal  form,  &c. ;  and,  with 


iaize.  Any  fine-leaved  or  inmgj:nai;  requires  oeiore  ii,  is  uuwn  a  view  to  secure  the.  desired  effect  in  grouping 

t  Lve  been  removed  from  or  arrangement,  the  hue  and  form  leaf  shouh! 


Uowenng  plants  tnat  nave  oeen  removea  irom  moTniro  will  trrpn.flv  ftarist  i-.ic  i.uc  oiiv./uiv* 

this  house  to  the  conservatory  must  be  watered  f^ee  roo^rnc nlaX  a^^^  Tfrle  use  o^f  the  Syringe 

cautiously,  always  using  tepid  water  for  this  wat^^^^^^  taking  c^areto  another  very  important  point  which  should  not 

- «.;n  rr.’vrt  fUoeo  With  clean  water  twice  a  wee K,  talcing  care  to  lost  siglit  of — viz.,  that  of  selecting  T>lauts 

will  much  injprove  that  are  likely  to  thrive  in  the  soil  and  situa- 


cautiously,  always  using  tepid  water  for  this  ^yjth  clean  water  twice  a  week,  taking  care  to 
piirpt^.  Nothing  ®o  soon  give  these  plants  yj^^tsten  the  roots  as  well,  will  much  improve 

itroetures.  Keep  the  general  stock  of  stove  flowered  early,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  Pmit. 

phnts  exposed  to  a  little  more  sunshine  as  the  ,  greatest  drawback  to  herbaceous  nlants  •  r  .  •„  -  .  . 

Kasonadvances  and  thegrowths  attain  maturity.  &7tho  sak^  of  mere  re-  t  \i>'KS.-Late  Grapes  will  now  require  to  have 

(live  ample  space  to  every  plant,  as  nothing  is  .^0  Wthv  f?^  anv  riant  or  growths  pinched  frecpiently,  as  it  is 

more  detrime^il  to  producing  well-balanced  X  ®  ever  flilinc  result  wdU^  to  wLken  it  better  to  go  over  them  often  than  allow  the  wood 
plants  than  overcrowding  them.  .  T  wiU  be  to  ^  for  a  number  of  feet  and  then  remove  it. 

Green-hou.se  plants. -a  good  stock  of  ^^v^imPTs --Well  established  nlants  of  Violets  Oros  Colmar,  after  being  stopped  the  first  time, 
d  nink  Pelargoniums  should  '  'Ve^j  estoblished  plants  never  after  makes  many  young  growths.  Ihe 


scarlet  white  and  nink  Pelargoniums  should  >  ne^er  after  makes  many  young  growths.  The 

now  be  potted  on^for  supplying  cut  bloom  throwing  out  strong  runnel s,  ^  ^  leaves  of  this  variety  are  very  liable  to  become 

dnrinz  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  placed  on  each  so  as  to  press  them  to  ghrivelled  in  autumn  before  the  fruit  is  quite 

Keep  them  stopped  occasionally,  and  pick  the  ’  goc^strong  plants  can  soon  be  obtainec .  therefore,  in  order  to  have  the  foliage  fresh 

flowL  f^  thcTasfa^^^^^^^^  As  soon  as  they  have  begun  to  root  mto  to^  as  long  as  possible,  the  lateral  growths%ho«ld 

TZkt  cl^  Veruvtos  is  ^ne  of  the  best,  and  the  runners  should  be  lifted  and  planted  out  in  in  length.  Every 

Madame  Vaucher  is  a  good  white  kind;  while  bedTnd^L^i  SF^Wel^^^  elriy‘'to  opportunity  must  now*  be  taken  to  encourage  the 

Mrs  Uoton  and  Christine  are  pink  sorts  that  bed,  and  they  \ull  yield  nne  now ers  early  i  development  of  late  Grapes,  as  one  month  of 

bl.»m  «ti»factorily  in  winter.  Iteuble-flowered  m  tL  ate J  of  ^hfwe^^hcr  hi  mS^h 

Prnnnlaa  ahould  now  be  growmg  freely.  Good  mo^e^tenefi^thaywo 


ita  double  form;  Ijoth -are  now  in  flower,  and  ^  peraiated  in.  Keep  the 

they  contain  very  charming  viwietica,  eapecially  jjQyggg  gg  cool  aa  poaaible,  and  the  foliage  clean 
thoae  haying  fringed  edgea.  Then  there  la  the 

pretty_  dwarf  Uianthua  ITeddewigi  and  _its  ^  comnarativelv  easy  Uak,  aa 


fringed  variety,  laciniatus,  both  large  and  rich 
in  colour.  The  be'it  soil  for  these  annual  Dian- 


and  free  from  insects,  W’hich,  now  that  the  fruit 
is  used,  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  task,  as 
syringing  may  now  be  done  whenever  it  may  be 
thou^t  necessary.  If  the  borders  are  at  all  un- 


bl.»m  „tiafactorily  in  winter..  Double-flowered  XhTakiTf  tTe“iitrer  hi  mlm^  SrfiTtLTto 

vl^tiii  theae°riaov®i!iuabl?fOT“wmterio  ‘"oiNTH^ts  — are  now  Vinea  from  which  the  Grapea  have  licen  cut, 

^her.  ^  the  well- 

fat^  t^pring  i  earl/in  the  aumLr*^  grain  Hriiwe  ki.  W1  a"f  ^ow  In  flower  aS^  ^  .early  rip^enin^ 

well  and  use  a  liirht  rich  sandy  compost  w’hen  ,  double  torm  ,  both  are  now  in  now  er,  and  j  resting,  must  be  persisted  in.  Keep  the 
siting  th^  ®  '^h=‘--ming  varietioa  eapecially  gg  S;.!  aa  poaaibte,  and  the  foliage  clean 

%k>ntmne  to'  aow  Rhodanthea  of  diflerent  aorta,  ‘  retL‘‘‘dwit"  Wantkf8'’‘ncdd^^^  its  which,  now  that  the  fruit 

Centaiirea  Cyanus  minor,  and  other  useful  i';?!  lacTniati  toth  large  and  ri,^^  be  a  comparatively  easy  Uak,  aa 

annuals.  Theaew^l  all  prove  moat  useful  during  {^Tiil  for^hL^^^^^^^^^  Dian-  tf.^JLTea^aTr  If'irbTrtm  ^rVatTun- 

TOtu“sh™u“dTlw  etwr^whkh  wUl'blMm  f”®  “  'I?*'*  iTl'®  “‘“^^tory  noi^'ia  the  time  to  aee  to  them, 

“der"  tr  the  rtlm'xhe ‘diZent  liThUneifoTt  U  reZlaitfiUaU^^  either  .«  ^garda  the  examination  of  old  drains 

varieties  of  Abutilons  should  now  be  growing  thinned  out  to  a  requisite  (^tonce  when  makmg  new  ones,  or  giving  additional  soil  or 

l^ly  Many  of  these  are  valuable  for^winte?  a sn  at  u^d  top.dreaafng.  Of  courae%ui&ble  weather  muat 

bloominir  especially  Boule  de  Neige.  An  early  and  uerenmaus  raise  I  Irom  se^l  chosen  for  such  w’ork,  as  it  is  very  undcsir- 

batch  of^white  Koi^an  Hyacinths  fhonld  now  be  “n^.ea  ^"fuml  "to^"doTe“on‘’thri^?s°“for'rf  V-  *"  'll!®  V-  “  ®®"' 

pitted  up,  or  the  bulb,  may  be  planted  thickly  ‘JlT^dca  ^fwlrget  iWn  up  w^kiy^^and 

^hrrwe^durinfN^Lrr!’'^-:^^^^^^^^  “  ~  11“  ‘''7  How  cr  only  ““Sf^fair  freely  to  Grapes  colouring,  hut  guard 

any  kind  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ensui^  spnng  and  sumrnei.  In  against  cold  currents,  which  are  oftener  tlie 

D^te  a  day  ^  preparing  nursery  beds  for  those  that  do  not  cause  of  “  shanking  ”  than  the  state  of  the  soil 

pteJj;  i,  d,....  ..d  .s  .ks.  sS  SiSlssi;  ‘•r.'Xi-.Krt 

thereby  mu^  retarded.  compact  growth,  which  will  enable  them  to  u;  ,  Mcurr^ng  at  oiat  critical  iuncturo 

Uk“p£iTthem^wrirsupi^kdwltrwater  at^^^  q^rntity ‘  of  Towere  thft  ca™‘ir  obS^  when  the  fruit  begins  to  change  from  the  sour 

reot^^anl  mainUining  a  humid  atmosphere  ®lu  IxlpW  to  the  saccharine  state  will  cause  shanking  and 

aro^them.  Any  neglect  in  these  reapecU  will  J^ke  fulfS^aureuThe  sun  al?  Ur  inaUnce,  ® 

SmTrkSilrth”!  J^nuTreZHUg  louTd  Pri-TA  Polyanthuaea,  ahould  have  a  ‘''rM”g°™rSnum  bottom  heat  ofTOdega., 
be  seen  to  at  once  ao  aa  to  get  them  w^l  rooted  north  side  of  a  wall,  not,  as  they  j  same  of  top  heat,  are  indispensable  for 

kf^  winter  CtoMgging  rwr  th^  are  often  seen,  crammed  away  under  the  shade  approaching  maturity,  and  Ac  air  must 

i  mmre  of  crelnkig  kinds.  *  “'®"'  ‘T* .'";.®‘';  >«  pven  freely  wlenever  tlie  weather  is  favour- 

i  .Show  PEidARCOSUiMS  that  were  placed  in  the  ^“‘vgntrTh™*  Staining  tnythint^rko  the  »‘>le.  Keep  the  aoU  m  a  moderate  state  aa 
1  open  air  to  ripen  their  woml,  as  recently  re-  u  rd  vdLur  ^*"  ^  "  *  regards  moisture,  and  when  watering  is  necessary 

I  commended,  win  now  be  in  a  fit  state  for  hca.1-  “^^7^  Zintut- is  generally  a  >e‘ it**  done  thoroughly ,  and  always  with  water 
m  inty  *kYi  operation  which  should  ])€  Per-  I-'OUBle  z.innias.  mere  is  generally  a  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  border. 

m  fome<l  at ’once  as  their  ability  to  flower  early  scarcity  of  gay  blooming  plante  late  in  autuinn,  some,  the  question  of  a  few  degrees’ difference 
A  next  sprino-  depends  much  upon  the  time  at  although  Zinnias  are  not  generally  between  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  and 

I^S^h  th^^are^ut  doTn  NHlant  wi?h  ite  pote,  they  are  most  yaluable  for  that  ^^0  border  may  seem  of  little  moment, 

Amotii  ronfinpd  in  a  pot  should  have  its  head  re-  gay  coloure  and  fine  large  but  it  not  unfrequently  makes  all  the  difference 

■itiots  confined  in  a  pot  snouia  nave  its  neau  re  i^bular  flowers  making  quite  a  display  indoors  ..  „«^i  JLa  „  u.a  «««  . 


any  kind  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cutting  pots  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  plants  soon  get  drawn,  and  are 
thereby  much  retarded. 

Ferns. — The  principal  work  among  these  will 
be  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water  at  the 


comfort. 

Give  air  freely  to  Grapes  colouring,  but  guard 
against  cold  currents,  which  are  oftener  tlie 
cause  of  “shanking”  than  the  state  of  the  soil 
or  border,  which  generally  gets  the  blame,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  rightly.  A  severe  check  of 
any  kind  occurring  at  that  critical  juncture 


tend  to  give  a  footing  to  thrips  and  red  spider. 
Any  choice  kinds  that  require  repotting  should 


luvrSea7n7;oraIouiaTavrita  head  re”  P”®  a^jLfy”  “-^7*“®““^  ‘*'®  ‘‘7®^"“ 

fciTwa?La7liSi?ju%“.  thVjaae  J.'Lming  i/op^en  .mds,  IrlTT^.S’btZrof  s^-^f.eT 

l^toberaorecarefuUnthia  mTttcrinthecaao  ^Ji®''®hort"thc!f  ^  Any  left  ”ofir™om  tha‘ success  in  most  matter,  is  attained.  Step 

l>eIargoniums  than  in  that  of  most  plants,  as  ““‘j^/shoS  hive  their  flo^^^^^  t*  “>  .P*®"*®.  and  carefully 

yare*more  impatient  of  their  remts  being  in  P^C^td  “Tnce?  after  whicirset  ^^^Ke  fm?t%rLht’rmu^^^ 

«  them  C;  a  cold  pft^r^^  “garden  “  ““  wanted,  Sut  they  shoull  be  got  out  without 

aae  in  a  sunny  situation,  put  the  lights  on,  P®  *  qv,~,v»Ko,*tt  furiher  delay. 

in  the  davtime  in  order  to  admit  HnniDDery.  Outdoor  fruit.— Apricots,  Peaches,  and 


‘?i®r®n^®’^  hi  «®‘  F^noVvert:,riV:c:L"r2rr>Fernt 

«  them  C;  a  cold  pft^r^^  “garden  “  ““  wanted,  Sut  they  shoull  be  got  out  without 

aae  in  a  sunny  situation,  put  the  lights  on,  P®  *  qv,~,v»Ko,*tt  furiher  delay. 

3 tilt  them  in  the  daytime  in  order  to  admit  anruDDery.  Outdoor  fruit.— Apricots,  Peaches,  and 

c  closing  them  in  the  afternoon  whilst  the  Now  is  a  favourable  time  to  propagate  shrubs.  Nectarines  may  now  have  the  current  year’s 
<»iion  the  glass,  syringing  them  freely  over-  Half -ripened  shoots  of  the  several  varieties  of  shoots  laid  or  tied  in  to  trellises  on  walls,  but 
at  the  same  time,  which  will  he  all  the  Euonjqnus  will  now  strike  freely  inserted  under  ^eyiously  stop  all  the  sub- laterals  that  have 
^  they  will  require  until  they  hav/nr^iken  hand^yaes  or  cloches  on  a  cool  shady  border.  and  also  remove  any  blistered 

i^irowth  afresh.  Digitized  by  VjO  IWQJl^inall  plants  of  these  mo8t|USi,ful  foi^’ *’‘®  ^’'®®® 
hunsiAS.— A  portion  of  the  plants  that  I  willow  boxes,  w  inter  vases,  &c.,  aWth<  are  ^DhitHe^  garddn!  Ic^n«  afe^bften  as  time  can  lie 
earliest  may  now  with  ouvan 


fc^rrowth  afresh.  Digitized  by  mo8t|USi,ful  foit  nn *’‘®  ^’'®®® 

hunsiAS.— A  portion  of  the  plan ts^hat  wi|^w  boxes,  w  inter  vases,  &c.,  aWth<  are  ^DhitHe^  garden!  Ic^n«  afe^bften  as  time  can  lie 
earliest  may  now  w  ith  advantage  be  I  gated  Ivies,  Aucubas,  and  Berberis  aquifola  i  affo^le^l  keeps  spider  in  check 
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and  waters  a  portion  of  the  ground  that  would 
not  otherwise  get  watered,  viz.,  that  under  the 
coping  close  to  the  wall.  Continue  to  remove 
breast  wood  and  all  other  unnecessary  growths 
from  Pears  and  Plums  on  walls.  Keep  the  branches 
wide  apart,  that  sun  and  light  may  have  ready 
access  to  every  bud.  Gather  small  fruits  when 
perfectly  dry,  and  net  closely  up  with  hexagon 
netting  any  that  have  to  ^  kept  for  dessert 
purposes.  The  birds  have  now  become  so  daring 
that  without  netting  or  shooting  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  fruit.  They  are  at  this  season  attack¬ 
ing  even  Morello  Cherries,  and  that,  too,  before 
they  are  half  ripe — would  that  they  confined 
their  depredations  to  the  gardens  of  those  who 
so  earnestly  advocate  their  preservation.  When 
Strawberry  gathering  is  over  for  the  season, 
plots  that  are  to  remain  another  year  should 
have  all  their  runners,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  leaves  most  injured,  cut  off,  and  all 
weeds  eradicated  ;  afterwards  point  ”  over  the 
ground,  and  when  that  is  done  apply  a  mulching 
of  good  manure.  New  plantations  may  still  be 
made  with  forced  plants,  but  rather  than  plant  a 
bad  stock,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  kind  that  has 
not  done  well  in  forcing,  layer  at  once  in  small 
pots  from  plants  that  have  borne  well,  and  plant 
out  as  soon  as  well  rooted.  If  got  in  before  the 
end  of  August  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of 
a  full  crop  next  year.  Fruit  trees  of  any  kind 
that  are  Maring  anything  like  a  full  crop  should 
have  liberal  treatment  in  the  way  of  rich 
manurial  mulchings ;  and  if  there  be  but  a 
suspicion  of  dryness,  plentiful  supplies  of  water  ; 
also  thin  out  the  fruit,  particularly  the  finer 
varieties  of  Pears.  The  earliest  varieties  of 
Apricots  are  now  taking  their  final  swelling, 
and  a  good  manurial  watering  M’ould  tell  greatly 
on  their  size.  Protect  them  from  birds  and 
s^iuirrels  ;  if  the  latter  commence  an  attack  on 
fruit  they  cease  not  till  all  are  gone. 

Vegretables. 

SucCESSiONAL  CROPPING.— Shallots,  Garlic, 
early  Peas,  early  Cauliflowers,  autumn-sown 
Onions,  and  the  earliest  kinds  of  Potatoes  ought 
to  be  by  this  time  cleared  off,  and  let  the  ground 
be  cropped  as  follows  :  On  the  Shallot,  Garlic, 
and  Onion  ground  put  Lettuces,  Endive,  Turnips, 
and  early  Horn  Carrots  ;  on  the  Cauliflower 
ground,  winter  Spinach  ;  and  on  the  Potato 
ground,  Broccoli  or  other  kindsof  winter  Greens. 
If  the  ground  was  well  treated  for  the  preceding 
crops,  no  preparation  beyond  that  of  cleaning 
and  levelling  a’iH  now  Ije  necessary.  We 
usually  plant  the  main  crop  of  Broccoli  on  the 
Strawberry  plot  that  has  done  duty  for  two 
years.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  all  been 
gathered,  the  plants  are  planed  off  with  spades, 
and  the  Broccoli  planted  between  the  rows,  in 
holes  made  with  a  crowbar,  and  filled  in  with 
fine  soil.  Under  these  conditions  Broccoli 
thrives  at  least  as  well  as  on  ground  that  has 
been  elaborately  prepared,  putting  out  of  ques¬ 
tion  the  saving  of  labour  and  time.  Small 
saladings,  Mustord,  Cress,  Radishes,  Ac.,  may 
still  be  sown  in  cmen  borders  in  small  quantities 
weekly,  and  as  French  Beans  are  not  likely  to 
do  much  good  outside,  provision  should  be  made 
for  making  a  sowing  forthwith  either  in  frames 
or  in  pots,  to  be  introduced  into  houses  or  pits 
as  room  can  be  found  fqr  them. 

Tomatoes. — The  naturally  vigorous  habit  of 
these  plants  is  such  that  they'usually  grow  too 
rank  if  they  receive  over  much  moisture  at  the 
roots,  but  in  exceedingly  dry  weaVier  they  must 
be  regularly  supplied  with  water,  or  the  fruit 
will  neither  swell  to  the  requisite  size,  nor  will 
the  plants  continue  grow'ing.  Do  not  allow 
them  to  get  too  much  crowded  with  super¬ 
abundant  shoots  or  to  hang  loosely  from  the 
wall,  or  the  progress  will  be  slow.  They  should 
be  kept  regularly  and  evenly  trained,  so  that 
the  sun  can  reach  every  part. 

Herrs. — In  drying  herbs  an  open  shed  or 
room,  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Stretcn  out  a  piece  of  netting,  such  as  is 
used  for  protecting  fruit  from  bircU  (wire  net¬ 
ting,  if  at  hand,  will  do) ;  on  this  lay  the  herbs 
(which  should  be  cut  when  quite  dry)  thinly. 
Thus  treated,  air  acts  upon  them  from  all  sides, 
and  they  dry  (mickly  without  losing  their  best 
properties.  When  perfectly  dry  put  them 
loosely  in  white  paper  bags,  tie  them  up,  and 
hanz  them  where  they  will  be  fr^TIrJia^mT). 
Herlw  treated  in  P^s^lWij^CkBl/b^fottijyb,)  t 
but  little  inferior  to  such  as  are  freslTcut.  Sag^ 
should  be  propagated  by  slips,  taking  oft  mid^ 


dling-sized  branches  and  inserting  them  mode¬ 
rately  deep  in  the  ^ound  in  rows  where  they 
are  to  be  grown.  If  the  weather  becomes  dry 

five  them  plenty  of  water  until  they  are  rooted. 

'he  advantage  of  growing  Sage  from  slips  or 
cuttings  is  that  plants  so  produced  have  not 
such  a  disposition  to  flower  as  those  raised  from 
seed. 

FRUIT. 

1 1702.— Strawberry  plants  not  bloom- 
ingf. — The  runners  were  taken  from  barren 

f)lant8,  hence  their  not  blooming.  I  have  some 
arge  plants,  only  one  side  with  fruit  and  the 
rest  barren.  The  barren  plants  always  throw 
out  numerous  runners,  l^e  plan  I  now  adopt 
is,  I  take  runners  from  plants  that  bear,  and 
put  them  in  a  separate  piece  of  ground.  In 
the  spring  I  go  over  them,  and  pull  up  all 
plants  that  do  not  show  blossom,  and  replace 
worn-out  plants  with  the  bearing  runners.  I 
many  years  ago  had  some  splendid-looking 
barren  plants,  and  manured  them  well,  hoping 
they  would  bear  next  year,  but  they  bore  leaves 
only. — General. 

11690.— Strawberries  in  pots  in  the 
open  fifround. — The  plants  could  be  grown, 
and  the  fruit  ripened  in  pots,  placed  out  of  doors 
and  plunged.  It  would  be  a  ^eat  deal  of 
trouble  to  attend  to  them  during  the  hot 
weather  before  the  fruit  ripened.  A  new  set  of 
plants  would  have  to  be  grown  annually  from 
runners  :  and  the  slugs  would  get  at  the  fruit  as 
easily  when  the  plants  were  grown  in  pots  as 
in  the  open  ground.  The  pots  would  also 
require  to  bo  plunged  quite  up  to  the  rims  in 
winter,  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of 
frost.  Indeed,  the  advantages  to  l)e  gained 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  nil.  The  slugs  could 
be  destroyed  by  dusting  round  the  plants  with 
soot  occasionally  during  the  spring  months. — 
J.  D.  E. 

11692. — Old  Currant  bushes.  —  The 
bushes  alluded  to  in  this  question  are  evidently 
old  and  worn  out.  In  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  better  to  root  them  out  altogether  and 
plant  young  bushes.  The  ground  wfll  reciuire 
to  be  trenched  up  18  inches  or  even  2  feet  deep, 
and  a  quantity  of  manure  incorporated  with  it. 
When  the  bushes  are  planted  a  few  spadefuls  of 
good  loam  should  be  placed  round  the  roots  of 
each  plant.  Ogden’s  Black  and  Black  Naples  are 
good  varieties  to  plant. — J.  D.  E. 

11714.— Diseased  Grapes.— They  are  scaldwi.  The 
variety  Lady  Downed)  is  more  liable  to  scald  than  any 
other  kind.  The  cure  is  to  admit  plenty  of  air  into  the 
house  by  day,  and  also  at  tiizht  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold.  Lady  Downes  will  (fet  scalded  in  a  house  while 
other  sorts  may  be  uniiijur^. — J.  D.  E. 

11704.— Young  Mulberry  tree— Probably  the 
anker  has  been  caused  by  the  roots  ^ettinz  down  into  un¬ 
suitable  soil.  In  that  casn  the  rivht  thintr  to  do  would  be 
to  diir  round  the  roote,  uiakintr  a  round  trench  about  4  feet 
from  the  stem ;  di>f  down  about  2  feet,  and  th'bn  work  with 
forks  under  the  ball  of  e.arth  to  cut  any  roots  that  have 
gone  into  the  sub-soil.  Replace  the  soil  that  has  been 
taken  out  with  good  loam.— J.  D.  E. 

11702.  —  Fruitless  Strawberry  plants. —  The 
plants  are  likelv  to  “  remain  for  ever  farren."  It  is  easv 
enough  to  get  fresh  runners  from  fruiting  plants.  Keen's 
Seedling.  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James  Veitch,  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  are  good  kinds  to  plant.— J.  D.  E. 

Layering  Strawberries.— Pieces  of  turf  2in. 
thick,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  their  being  con¬ 
veniently  put  into  5  inch  pots,  if  sunk  in  the  ground  Just 
deep  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  covered,  and  the  runners 
firmly  pegged  in  the  centre,  will  be  found  an  expeditious 
mode  of  obtaining  fine,  healthy  plants  for  forcing.  If  the 
turf  be  dry  it  should  be  soaked  in  a  tub  of  w^ter  before  it 
is  used. 

BOSES. 

11715.— Greenfly  on  Rose  trees.— A 
severe  attack  of  greenfly  is  usually  a  sign  that 
the  trees  are  in  Wl  health.  Grow  Roses  tho¬ 
roughly  well,  and  they  will  be  little  troubled 
with  greenfly.  Thin  out  all  the  heads  well  at 
pruning  time,  leaving  only  four  strong  shoots 
on  a  standard,  and  pruning  these  back  to  a 
stout  outlooking  bud.  Give  weak  doses  of 
liquid  manure  if  the  weather  varies  greatly  in 
temperature,  and  syringe  with  pure  tepid  soft 
water  after  sunset  in  dry  weather.  Unhealthy 
trees  and  trimmed  Hawthorn  hedges  are  fertile 
nurseries  of  greenfly.  A  quick  hedge  should 
ver  be  broui;ht  near  Roses,  unless  it  is  pretty 
'!lJ.^llowed  to  run  wild.  Syrinnng  with  phiw 
ir,  and  b /ashing  the  infectoq  r^iootfri^th  s 
lOg-fiair  bpish,  are  good  ways  or  getting  6i 
the  pests  p  stir  them  up  with  the  bruaV^rit, 


and  then  wash  them  off  with  a  sharp  squirt  of 
the  syringe. — J.  D. 

Rose  house. — A  span  roof  structure  is 
the  best  form  for  Roses,  lu  a  garden  near  here 
there  is  a  Rose  house  which  answers  remarkably 
well.  It  is  span-roofed,  faces  the  south,  the 
sides  being  glass  from  the  ground,  and  10  feet 
high.  There  is  a  border  round  the  sides,  and  a 
bed  in  the  centre;  width  of  house  about  18  feet. 
This  gives  a  maximum  of  light,  and  the  chance 
of  growing  many  kinds,  some  being  trained  up 
the  sides  as  pillar  Roses,  others  covering  the 
roof  thinly,  and  others  again  in  pots  occupying 
the  centre  bed.  An  ordinary  span  will,  how¬ 
ever,  answer  very  well.— J.  C.  B. 

The  Japanese,  or  Ramanas  Rose. — 
Of  all  single  Roses  in  flower,  this  is  just  now 
the  best  and  the  sweetest.  It  is  distinct  and 
beautiful  alike  in  leafage  and  in  blossom. 
Planted  in  good  deep  rich  soil,  it  spreads  rapidly, 
throwing  up  strong  sucker  shoots  from  its 
underground  stems,  and  these  flower  freely  all 
the  summer  months,  and  the  flowers  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  large  oblate  fruits  or  hips,  quite  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bright  glossy  lacquer- 
like  red  colour  when  ripe.  Its  deep  green 
leaves,  netted  like  those  of  Salix  reticulata,  are 
much  used  by  our  lady  friends  to  wear  with  the 
half-opened  buds  of  China,  Banksian,  Tea,  and 
other  ^ses,  or  with  the  rich  deep  rosy  buds  of 
this  Japan  Rose  itself.  Cut  in  the  bud  state, 
its  flowers  open  fresh  and  fair  in  water,  and 
possess  a  singularly  rich  and  piquan  t  attar-like 
perfume.  The  snow-white  variety  is  not  quite  so 
common,  but  is,  if  possible,  even  more  beautiful. 

Roses  pe£rfir6d  down. — Each  succeeding 
year  this  method  of  growing  Roses  has  an  in 
creased  number  of  adherents.  Those  who  give 
it  a  trial  soon  discover  the  advantages  which  it 
possesses.  Not  only  does  it  produce  a  larger 
quantity  of  well  developed  nowers  than  the 
ordinary  bush  system,  but  in  the  case  of  per 

Eetual  dowenng  varieties,  a  better  succession  is 
ept  up.  This  latter,  I  find,  can  be  secured 
by  allowing  the  shoots  to  remain  in  an  erect 
position  after  they  have  been  shortened  to  the 
required  length  until  they  have  broken  and  the 
young  growtos  have  attained  a  length  of  4  inches 
or  5  inches,  instead  of  pegging  them  down  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  pruned  ;  w  hen  left  for  a 
time  erect  in  this  manner,  they  do  not  at  once 
push  growth  the  whole  length  of  the  shoots  re¬ 
tained  in  the  way  that  occurs  when  immediat;e)y 
pegged  down  to  a  horizontal  position,  but  br?aK 
some  four  or  half-a-dozen  of  the  eyes  at  the 
points.  When  these  have  grown  a  few  indies, 
as  already  stated,  and  the  shoots  are  tiien 
pegged  horizontal! v,  it  has  the  effect  of  cam  ing 
the  lower  unbroken  eyes  to  move  and  to 
come  on  three  or  four  w’eeks  later  tian 
those  nearer  the  extremity,  yielding  quanti  ties 
of  tine  flowers  during  the  interval  l^tween  the 
first  bloom  of  the  leading  shoots  and  their  luc- 
cessional-flowering.  In  this  way  there  i .  so 
much  less  gap  in  the  blooming,  which,  i  t  is 
nee<iles8  to  say,  is  a  gain  with  those  whoj{  row 
Roses  for  ordinary  purposes.  One.greatad  aii- 
tage  in  the  case  of  the  pegging  down  syster  i  is 
that  there  is  no  bare  ground  ;  all  is  covers  I  so 
thickly  that  verv  few  weeds  appear,  and  in  dry 
weather  the  foliage  lessens  evaporation,  hus 
reducing  the  quantity  of  water  needed  to  I  eep 
mildew  in  check,  as  this  injurious  parasit  in 
a  great  measure  owes  its  presence  to  insuffi(  ent 
root  moisture. — T. 

Roses  on  trees.-!  have  lately  noticed  e  'me 
very  pretty  effects  produced  by  planting  cl  nb- 
ing  Roses  amongst  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a)  3W- 
ing  them  to  scramble  over  them  as  they  ike. 
No  pruning  is  given  them  ;  merely  the  loi  jest 
shoots  are  fastened  securely  to  the  ne;  rest 
support,  and  a  really  beautiful  display  hey 
make  when  in  flower.  Such  sorts  as  Du  dee 
Rambler  are  specially  suited  for  climbing  ifty 
trees ;  many  of  the  old-fashioned  Roses,  x)o, 
are  lovely  trained  on  wadis  or  fences,  or  ven 
grown  in  hedgerows  and  allowed  to  run  ild, 
the  long  shoots  of  the  previous  year’s  gr  vth 
forming  wreaths  of  blossoms.  I  am  conv:  ced 
that  Roses  of  any  kind  do  not  need  such  ard 
pruning  as  they  generally  get.  It  is  all  ery 
well  for  exhibitors,  who  are  content  to  ge  one 
or  two  perfect  blooms  from  a  plant,  to  pru  >  as 
tke^  I  find  Flit  suits  their  purmse  ;  but  fo  the 
.majqrity  qf  p^plff  wfeo-grow  Roses  for  effi  t  in 
mksitos,  bt'  ior  blooms  to  fill  the  flower 

knife  can  hardly  be  too 
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eparingly  used.  Cut  out  the  dead  shoots  or 
weakly  spray  in  winter,  but  leave  strong  shoots 
their  entire  len^h,  and  a  beautiful  effect  will 
be  the  result.  I  have  at  present  some  plants, 
only  planted  last  autumn,  loaded  with  blossoms  ; 
they  have  not  been  pruned  at  all,  with  the 
exception  of  removing  the  tips,  lately,  that 
were  killed  by  the  severe  weather  in  March, 
and  they  have  as  much  bloom  on  them  as  Boses 
generally  produce  when  three  years  old,  pruned 
m  the  orthodox  way. — J. 

11706.— Movingr  Rose  trees.— If  they 
are  removed  in  August  all  the  roots  must  be 
carefully  preserved  when  they  are  dug  out  of 
the  ground.  Round  baskets  or  boxes  should 
be  ready,  with  very  damp  moss  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  which  to  cover  the  roots.  Tie  the 
branches  together  to  keep  them  steady.  The 
leaves  should  be  damped  as  often  as  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so,  untu  they  are  again  planted 
in  the  ground.  The  leaves  should  be  syringed 
or  watered  several  times  during  the  day,  until 
roots  are  formed. — J.  D.  E. 

Roses  cuidRose  elections. — In  continua¬ 
tion  of  my  remarks  on  the  best  Roses,  I  now 
make  a  short  selection  of  a  few  useful  Roses  for 
amateurs  out  of  the  following  classes : — 
Bourbons,  Noisettes,  Hybrid  Teas,  Chinese, 
Moss,  Hybrid  Chinas,  and  Hybrid  Bourbons. 
Among  the  Bourbons  we  find  two  old  and 
especial  favourites,  without  which  no  rosarian’s 
collection  would  be  complete — viz. ,  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison  and  Baron  de  Maynard.  The  first 
of  these  is  charming  in  any  situation,  whether 
under  glass  or  on  a  wall,  or  grown  as  a  standard, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  best  autumn  blooming 
Roses  grown.  As  to  Baronne  do  Maynard,  this 
Rose  is  still  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest 
white  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  it  has  done 
good  service  on  innumerable  occasions.  As  we 
have  so  few  really  good  pure  white  Roses,  it  U 
as  well  to  have  the  Baronne  in  possession.  Rev. 
H.  Dombrain,  crimson,  shaded  violet,  and 
Abbe  Girardin,  satin  pink,  are  also  very  fine  in 
this  class.  Among  the  Noisettes  there  are 
some  choice  wall  Roses,  and  the  selections  may 
be  more  liberally  made  Of  the  Golden 
Noisettes,  Lamarque  and  Celine  Forestier  will 
take  the  first  place  as  wall  Roses.  Cloth  of 
Gold  is  a  fine  Rose  for  a  south  wall ;  but 
it  is  very  capricious,  and  shy  of  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  only  fit  for  a  large  collection. 
Bouquet  d*Or  and  Madame  Caroline  Kuster  are 
very  beautiful,  whilst  Jaune  Desprez  (fawn  and 
yellow),  and  Reve  d’Or  (orange  yellow),  are 
grand  climbers  for  covering  high  walls  ;  the 
foraer  is  very  fragrant.  The  Hybrid  Teas  con¬ 
tain  some  of  the  most  useful,  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  vigorous  growers  and  climbers 
among  the  Rose  family ;  some  of  them  are 
rampant,  where  they  take  to  the  soil  ;  the 
flowers  are  fine  and  bold,  and  the  foliage 
graceful.  First,  then,  I  would  especially 
mention  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  with  its  large  deep- 
built  cherry  carmine  flowers,  and  oh  !  what  a 
climber — a  rival  to  Gloire  do  Dijon.  This  and 
Heine  Marie  Henriette  (or  better  known  as  pink 
Gloire  de  Dijon)  are  the  pick  of  the  class  for  a 
wall ;  whilst  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (in  the 
way  of  Captain  Christy).  These,  in  company 
with  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  the  Honour¬ 
able  George  Bancroft,  make  up  the  select  few. 


free  blooming,  and  beautiful.  Ducher  is  a 
pretty  cream-coloured  flower ;  whilst  Clara 
iiylvain  is  of  the  purest  white  colour  and  very 
chaste.  All  the  class  are  most  abundant 
bloomers.  The  Hybrid  Chinas  include  some 
old  and  tried  favourites  and  grand  climbers 
in  Blairii  No.  2  (rosy  blush),  Madame  Plantier 
(white) ;  and  Fulgens,  fiery  crimson  is  exquisite. 
Of  Moss  Roses,  >Vhite  Bath,  Gloire  des  Mous- 
seuses.  Old  Moss,  and  Little  Gem,  with  its 
charming  buds,  make  up  the  cream.  Finally, 
the  Hybrid  Bourbons  furnish  useful  and  superb 
lowers.  Old  Charles  Lawson  stands  at  the 
iearl  of  the  list ;  in  colour,  vivid  crimson,  large 
md  beautiful  in  form.  I  think  out  of  the  whole 
i  the  great  Rose  family  there  is  not  one  to  be 
iound  possessing  a  finer  constitution  or  more 
xbnst  habit ;  it  is  easy  to  grow,  easy  to  propa- 
pte,  and  truly  an  ainateui'’8  Rose ;  robust  as  a 
wh,  good  as  a  standard,  beautiful  as  ^(fltltiber, 
ood  will  make  a  capiUj^^ent^  alm^^t 
thorn,  and  far  more  bmutifuL  — 
Phillips,  ifoofo,  Chester. 


THB  VIliliA  QARDBN. 

(CifhLvMiitd  from  page  205.^ 

The  Black  Ourrant. 

Plant  in  a  moist  situation,  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  deep,  partial  shade  not  objected  to, 
especially  such  shade  as  is  afforded  by  a  w’sll  or 
fence ;  and  the  Black  Currant  succeeds  better 
under  the  shade  of  trees  than  any  other  fruit, 
but  the  shade  must  not  be  too  dense.  When 
the  Black  Currant  stands  long  in  one  place,  it 
generally  becomes  a  wide-spr^Eiding  bush,  with 
more  than  one  stem.  I  have  generally  found 
the  plant  standing  on  single  legs  or  stems 
bear  the  finest  fruit,  but  the  stooT-like  bushes 
are  the  longest  lived  and  will  bear  the  heaviest 
load. 

Propagation. 

Like  all  the  Ribes  family,  this  strikes  freely 
from  cuttings  in  any  situation  when  planted 
firmly  in  the  ground  in  autumn.  If  the  bushes 
are  to  have  only  one  stem,  all  the  eyes  must  be 
cut  from  the  bottom.  If  the  many-stemmed 
bush  is  preferred  no  eyes  need  be  taken  out. 
One  has  only  to  take  ofl'  cuttings  or  slips  of  the 
last  year’s  wood  and  plaut  firmly.  The  cuttings 
should  be  planted  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and 
6  inches  in  the  rows.  In  two  years  transplant 
to  an  open  situation,  2  feet  between  the 
rows,  and  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  In 
this  position  they  may  remain  till  planted  finally. 
In  their  fruiting  quarters  Black  Currants  make 
wide  spreading  bushes  when  allowed  to  throw 
up  numerous  stems.  If  confined  to  one  stem 
they  will  not  need  so  much  space.  In  the 
former  case  7  feet,  or  even  8  feet,  will  not  be  too 
much  on  deep,  rich,  moist  land  ;  but  5  feet  or 
6  feet  will  be  sufficient  space  for  the  smaller 
plants  trained  to  one  stem.  As  regards  the 
Black  Currant,  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
many-stemmed  bush,  whilst  Gooseberries  and 
Red  and  White  Currants  I  would  rigorously 
confine  to  one  stem. 


The  Black  Currant  bears  on  the  young  wood, 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  growiih 
should  be  encouraged,  and  also  that  plenty 
should  be  left  on  the  bush.  When  I  say 
“  plenty,”  I  do  not  mean  that  all  theyoung  wood 
should  M  left,  as  that  would  ruin  not  omy  our 
present  but  our  future  prospects.  In  the  case 
of  the  Black  Currant,  pruning  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  operation,  nearly  everything  depenaing 
upon  its  being  rightly  carried  out,  and  to  this 
end  it  should  be  rightly  understood.  Enough 
young  wood  should  1^  left  to  beir  a  full 
crop,  and  at  the  same  time  space  must 
be  left  for  the  admission  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine,  and  for  the  new  shoots,  which  the 
system  of  shortening  back  old  wood  will  de¬ 
velop.  This  should  be  done  annually  to  keep 
the  bushes  in  a  constant  state  of  renewal. 
Scarcely  any  shortening  of  the  young  wood 
will  bo  required,  and  no  formally-shaped  bush 
is  wanted.  An  open-headed,  regularly-shaped 
bush,  well  furnished  with  young  wood,  will  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  No  attempt  need  lie  made  to  keep 
the  centre  open.  Uusually  when  the  fruit  gets 
large  the  branches  hang  doiim  alike,  so  that 
virtually  the  centre  does  open  up,  though  this 
need  not  bo  provided  for  in  any  way.  What 
we  want  to  arrive  at  is  a  bush  6  feet  or  7  feet 
high,  so  managed  as  to  be  furnished  with  young 
fruit-bearing  wood  all  over  it,  and  this  will 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  pruner,  and  is  done  by 
cutting  out  some  of  the  old  wood  annually  to 
make  room  for  new.  The  renovation  of  old 
bushes  is  easily  accomplished  by  cutting  back 
into  the  old  wood,  and  thinning  the  young 
shoots,  which  break  away.  V ery  fertile  bushes 
have  been  created  out  of  old  hide- bound  scrubby 
things  in  one  season,  which  before  being  headed 
down  only  looked  fit  for  the  rubbish  heap. 

Mulching  and  Watering. 

To  do  the  former  would  be  within  the  means 
of  all,  as  short  Grass  would  be  better  than 
nothing,  though  manure  will  add  size  to  the 
fruit  and  strength  to  the  bushes.  Where  the 
sewage  of  the  homestead  flows  into  a  tank  near 
the  garden  in  dry  seasons  the  Black  Currant 
crop  will  pay  for  a  soaking  as  well  as  most 

^  Q  I  ^  Gathering  the  Fruit. 

^  UWkiltential  that  the  bushes  should  W 
tootimok  on  the  ground,  or  the  fruit  wUl 


ripen  well  together,  abd  black  Currants  must 
be  ^thered  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  they  will  fall  and 
be  lost. 

Varieties. 

Lee’s  Prolific  and  the  Black  Naples  are  the 
best,  and  no  one  need  plant  more. 

Rod  and  White  Onrrants. 

For  all  practical  purposes  these  may  be 
classed  as  one,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
better  in  planting  to  keep  them  separate,  or 
rather  not  mix  ^em  indiscriminately,  as  the 
White  Currant  is  dwarfer  and  less  spreading  in 
habit,  and  will  not  require  so  much  space  as  the 
red  variety.  All  the  Ribes  family  are  great 
bearers,  and  seldom  fail,  and  consequently 
ought  to  be  well  fed.  Before  planting,  the 
ground  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  trenched  up  2  feet  at  least,  burying 
some  of  the  manure  a  foot  deep.  The  surface 
can  be  kept  in  condition  by  rich  top-dressing. 
In  the  ordinary  course  Currant  bushes  will  last 
a  dozen  years  at  least ;  and  land  that  is  to  carry 
one  crop  for  so  long  a  period  should  be 
thoroughly  done  before  planting. 

Propagation. 

All  the  bush  fruits  are  so  easily  raised  from 
cuttings  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  any 
other  method,  and  all  that  need  be  said  about 
it  is,  have  the  cuttings  as  long  and  strong  as 
possible.  Cut  out  all  the  eyes  except  the  three 
uppermost,  plant  firmly  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  6  inches  in  the  row,  and  transplant  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  Currants  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  and,  of  course,  all  new 
varieties  have  been  obtained  in  that  way,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  any  result  worth  noting  the 
seed  should  be  saved  from  the  finest  fruit  of  the 
best  variety. 

Training  and  Pruning. 

Standard  trees  are  interestii^,  though  perhaps 
of  but  little  real  utility.  Occasionally  they 
are  obtained  by  grafting  on  some  of  the  strong 
growing  American  species,  such  as  Ribes  san- 
guinea,  R.  aurea,  Ac.,  and  this  is  the  best  and 
most  speedy  way  of  obtaining  them,  though 
they  may  be  trained  up  from  cuttings  by  re¬ 
moving  all  side  shoots.  When  the  necessary 
height  has  been  gained,  the  Red  and  White 
Currants  bear  so  well  on  spurs  that,  beyond 
allowing  for  a  certain  natural  increase  in  size, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  leave  on  a  great  amount 
of  young  wood.  This  should  not  prevent  a 
younff  shoot  being  left  M’herevcr  there  is  space 
to  fill,  but  it  is  very  important  that  the  centre 
of  the  bush  be  kept  open.  A  good  deal  of  the 
pruning,  as  regards  the  Red  andWhiteCurrants, 
should  be  done  in  the  summer,  about  the  third 
or  fourth  week  in  June.  The  leading  shoots 
should  be  left  unpruned,  but  all  others 
should  be  shortened  back  to  three  buds. 
This  will  let  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  its 
influence  will  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  the 
present  crop,  but  also  in  the  future.  The  iiiost 
natural  shape  for  dwarf  Red  and  White  Currant 
bushes  is  the  open  centred  cylinder.  This  is 
obtained  by  cutting  out  all  branches  in  the 
centre  when  the  bush  is  young,  cutting  always 
to  a  bud  pointing  outwards. 

Currants  on  Walls. 

All  bare  places  on  walls  or  fences  may  be 
filled  with  (Jurrants.  Aspect  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  but  they  are  specially  useful  when 
grown  on  a  north  wall.  In  such  positions,  if 
protected  from  birds  and  w  asps  w’lth  hexagon 
netting,  the  fruit  will  hang  till  winter  if  re¬ 
quired.  The  space  allow'ed  on  walls  should  be 
about  6  feet  for  each  bush  ;  in  fact,  under  all 
circumstances  and  conditions,  this  is  about  the 
amount  of  space  which  a  Currant  bush  can 
profitably  fill.  In  dry  soils  it  w  ill  be  a  great 
help  in  hot  weather  if  the  ground  can  be 
mulched.  The  increase  in  the  bulk  and  w'eight 
of  the  crop  wrill  pay  for  labour  incurred. 

Insects. 

About  June  the  greenfly  appears  on  the  young 
shoots,  fixing  themselves  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  which  soon  assume  a  bronze  tint  and 
curls  up.  The  best  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the 
affected  shoots  and  bum  them  ;  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  trees  a  good  washing  with  soft 
Soap-suds  from  the  laundry 
^iltdp.„  A  CAterpillAr-:^*  pw  relative  of  the 
the  leaves  in 
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June,  and,  if  not  picked  off  or  destroyed  in  some 
other  way,  quickly  destroys  all  the  leaves. 
Hand-picking  is  the  best  plan,  and  the  next 
best  course  is  to  wash  the  trees  with  something 
nasty  that  the  things  don’t  like  ;  soap-suds, 
and  even  clean  water,  has  a  deterrent  effect, 
and  many  are  dislodged  by  it,  Perhaps 
the  worst  enemy  to  contend  with,  or,  at 
least,  if  it  V’as  common  it  would  be  difficult 
to  deal  with  it,  is  the  larvre  of  a  moth  (Sosia 
tipulifonnis)  which  lives  in  the  interior  of  the 
young  branches,  where  it  eats  out  the  centre, 
and  the  young  wood  dies,  the  tree  ultimately 
sharing  the  same  fate.  When  it  gets  into  a 
garden,  the  best  course  is  to  destroy  all  the 
Currant  bushes  and  stamp  it  out  at  once,  and 
obtain  young  trees  from  a  new*  source.  This 
may  seem  a  disagreeable  measure  to  take, 
but  there  is  no  other  so  certain,  and  it 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
To  afford  protection  from  birds  nets  must  be 
used.  To  preserve  late  fruit  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  fence  a  piece  of  land  in  with  a  framework 
strong  enough  to  support  a  net,  wliich  is  drawn 
over  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  I  know  a 
garden  where  the  Strawberries  and  bush  fruits 
are  worked  on  this  principle.  And  one  set  of 
nets  does  for  both,  as  the  early  Strawberries  are 
generally  cleared  off  by  the  time  the  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  quarter  is  ready  for  covering. 
Single  bushes  may  be  covered  with  mats  or 
hexagon  netting,  and  this  protects  them  from 
wasps. 

Vauietie-s.— i?ed.s- ;  The  Red  Dutch,  Warner’s  ! 
Grape,  The  Cherry  (very  large),  Raby  Castle 
(very  late).  Whites :  White  Dutch,  Transparent 
White.  E.  Hobday. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(miscellaneous.) 

11710.— Bran  and  slugs.— I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  “  H.  Jones  ”  has  not  been  successful 
in  his  employment  of  bran  as  a  means  for  destroy¬ 
ing  slugs.  For  a  time  success  will  appear 
certain.  The  slugs  will  leave  everything  and 
crowd  to  the  bran,  but  they  will  soon  want  a 
change  of  diet,  when  they  will  return  to  their 
depredations  on  the  plants.  Should  dry  weather 
set  in  within  a  short  time  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  using  the  bran,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
few  or  no  slugs  appearing,  the  operator  might 
fancy  that  the  absence  of  slugs  is  due  to  the 
success  of  his  experiment,  but  on  return  of 
showery  weather  he  will  soon  be  undeceived.  I 
think  I  have  given  hand-picking  of  slugs  a  fair 
trial  both  with  and  without  bran.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  at  it  every  night  and  morning 
from  spring  to  autumn,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  slugs,  in  a  dripping  season,  can 
never  be  kept  down  by  that  means.  Nor  will 
it  surprise  us  if  we  consider  that  whilst  wc  are 
destroying  slugs  by  hundreds  the  survivors  are 
producing  eggs  by  thousands.— L.  C.  K. 

11720.— Hot  water  and  aphis.- 1  am 
afraid  “  A.  M.”  will  make  nothing  of  his  endea¬ 
vour  to  destroy  the  aphis  on  Roses  by  syring¬ 
ing  them  with  hot  water,  as  it  would  l>e  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  water  to  be  just  the  right 
temperature  when  it  reached  the  insects  to  be 
destroyed.  For  plunging  in  hot  water  the 
minimum  temperature  is  1,30  degs.  Some  tender 
plants  would  be  injured  at  140  degs.,  whilst 
others  will  stand  150  degs.  without  being  in¬ 
jured.  I  would  advise  “  A.  M.”  to  get  a  pound 
tin  of  Tobacco  powder,  price  Is.  The  powder 
is  very  fine,  and  a  small  quantity  w’ill  go  a  long 
way.  It  can  be  shaken  through  a  muslin  bag  or 
a  fine  dredger,  or  a  distributor  could  be  obtained 
from  the  florist,  price  2s.  6J. — L.  C.  K. 


-  Dissolve  2  ounces  of  soft  soap  in  n  gallon  of  hot 

water.  It  will  not  injure  the  Roses  at  120  degs.,  and  it  is 
deadly  poison  to  the  aphis.  The  trees  should  bo  well 
syringed  with  it.  It  is  not  well  to  let  it  get  into  contact 
with  the  roots.  The  little  that  would  soak  in  during  the 
process  of  syringing  would  do  no  harm  ;  but  no  more 
should  bo  allowed  to  get  to  the  roots  than  can  be  avoided.— 
J.  D.  K. 

116S3.— Aubrietlas  notflowerlngr- — A'oid  manure, 
plant  them  between  largo  stones  or  rocks,  in  poor,  sandy 
soil,  and  let  them  hang  over  the  stones,  so  os  to  be  kept 
dry.  This  treatment  has  never  failed  \»ith  me  to  produce 
l>erfect  mosses  of  bloom,  and  of  long  continuance  and  suc¬ 
cession,  in  A.  groica  and  deltoidea.— 11.  J.  Alle.n,  Femdem, 
Jthiclrock,  Ireland. 


11(103.— Killingr  snails.— The  best  wTiy/oT^lsimil8  i( 

w  plunge  them  into  boilirg  which, k  thf(i  if 

dlately.  Care  must  l»e 'taken  that  the  wat 
OONCHOLOOIST. 


11707.— LiUum  auratum.— The  plants  ought  to  bo 
token  into  a  greenhouse,  or,  failing  that,  into  a  light  room 
in  the  dwelling-house  Just  before  the  flowers  open.  They 
will  expand  better  under  glass,  and  be  safe  from  wind  and 
rain,  which  damages  them  greatly. — J.  D.  E. 


gas  water  or  carbolic  ?  How  much  water  should  be  mbced 
with  a  gallon  of  oil  or  carbolic  ?—T.  Tcmp. 

11745.— Grubs  in  Onion  beds. —  Will  someone 
kindly  let  me  know  how  to  got  rid  of  grubs  in  an  Onion 
bed  ?— SlsirLB. 


E.  P.  F.— Double  Antirrhinums  are  not  uncommon. - 

F.  //.  Taviell.— The  Tuberose  is  a  verj'  fine  one,  and  well 
worth  looking  after  ;  but  we  fear  you  will  not  get  the 

flowers  so  large  again  from  the  same  bulbs. - A.'n'ork.— 

The  insect  in  the  Plum  tree  is  brown  scale.  WTicn  the 
leaves  fall  scrub  the  branches  with  a  small,  stiff  brush  and 
some  soapy  water,  then  paint  the  branches  w  ith  linseed 

oil. - Lnckji. — The  plants  are  well  w’orth  growing  in 

group  in  Shrubberies,  &c.,  but  there  is  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  blooms  sent. 

Names  Ot  plants.— Godley.—Vtcns  tremula. 

- R’.  F.— Phyllocactus  crenattis. - Foi/wioiwf.— Lim- 

nanthes  Douglosi. - J.  A.  11. — Wc  do  not  name  varieties 

of  the  Rose. - Mrs.  Kniijht. — Lilium  undulatura. - Dis- 

wi'(or. — Lilium  Martogon. - Andrew  Smith, — 1,  Lilium 

urnbellatum  ;  2,  llemerocollis  flava  ;  3,  .Sedura  reflexum  ; 

4,  Campanula  pumila  alba. - Ftiry. — 1,  Lamium  macula- 

turn  aureum;  2,  Sedum  carneum  variegatum ;  8,  Selaginella; 

4,  Send  a  frond  with  spores  on  it  and  w’e  w'ill  name. - 

L.  B.  E. — Barkhansia  rosea. - M.  Jlubitison. — 1,  A  blue- 

flowered  Campanula,  but  impossible  to  name  species  from 
a  single  bloom  only ;  2,  Campanula  pumila  alba  ;  3, 
Veronica  spicato  variegato.  The  yellow  flower  is  a  species 

of  Thalictrum. - Sale. — a,  Lysiinachia  Nummularia;  b, 

Silene  sp.  ;  o.  Geranium  sp. - Edmund  Burke.— French 

Honeysuckle  ;  Hedysarum  coronarium. 


QUERIES. 

Rules  for  Correspondents.— AH  eommunicatums 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  icritten  on  one 
side  0/  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  remiired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  qitery  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Garobsixg  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  receivm.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 

Namlngf  planta.— Four  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
qf  florists^  jUneers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  if  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel. 


11736.-Roses  OTeen  In  centre.— Will  someone 
kindly  say  what  is  the  reason  of  green  leaves  growing  in 
the  middle  of  Roses  ?  They  are  common  kinds,  but  have 
never  growm  like  this  until  the  lost  year  or  two.  Do  they 
want  richer  soil  ?— E.  B. 

11737.— Treatment  of  Ferns.— What  is  the  best 
treatment  to  promote  growth  and  healtli  in  Ferns  under 
glass?— Subscriber. 

11738.— Blight  on  Vegetable  Marrows.— Wh.at 
remedy  will  check  the  blight  on  Vegetable  Marrows  this 
hot  season  ? — Sdbscribkr. 

11739.  ^ Plan  of  garden.— I  have  a  triangular-shaped 
piece  of  land,  which  1  wish  to  plan  out  as  a  garden  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  about  20  yards 
facing  south,  50  yards  west,  80  yards  north-east,  and  the 
house  east,  18  inches  of  good  soil  with  clay  underneath, 
which  has  been  drained.  On  part  of  the  w  est  side  is  a  wall 
25  yards  long.  5  foot  high,  and  no  trees  to  obstruct  the  sun’s' 
line.  Now,  I  would  like  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  plan¬ 
ning  and  to  future  operations,  so  that  I  may  make  the 
most  of  this  bit  of  land,  and  enjoy  its  fruits,  Ac.— Jimbo. 

11740.— Village  flower  show.— I  would  be  glad  to 
receive  a  few  practical  hints  respecting  the  establishing 
and  management  of  a  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  show,  to 
encourage  the  art  of  gardening  in  a  village,  especially 
amongst  cottagers.  Reference  to  any  book  on  the  subject, 
with  price  and  name  of  publisher,  will  also  be  csteomod.— 
Jimbo. 

11741.— Trees  for  screen.— At  the  end  of  my  garden 
(north)  I  have  a  verj’  old  bare  wall,  overlooking  wnich  is 
cottage  property.  What  quick-growing  trees  and  shrubs 
could  I  plant  to  hide  both  ?  I  should  like  flowering  or 
berry-bearing  shrubs  if  possible.  The  wall  is  6  feet,  and 
border  4  feet ;  soil  light.— F.  W.  W. 

11742.— Fly  on  Chrysanthemums.— Can  anyone 
give  me  information  respecting  my  Chrysanthemums? 
They  are  covered  with  greenfly.  I  should  beglad  to  know 
what  I  can  do  to  cure  them.  They  are  mostly  Japanese 
varieties.— A  Constant  Reader. 


11748.— Columbines.— Two  pale  pink  Columbines 
gradually  lost  all  their  horned  petals,  substituting  for  them 
three  rows  of  pink  calycinc  leaves.  Is  this  common  ? — 
Mrs.  R. 

11747.  —Seed  ot  Canterbury  Bells.— I  am  anxious 
i  to  save  the  seeds  of  some  very  fine  Canterbury  Bells.  How 
long  must  the  plants  remain  in  the  ground  after  all  tho 
flowers  have  turned  brown? -Mrs.  fl:. 

1174S.— Irises  from  seed.— I  sowed  some  Iris  seed 
under  a  south  wall  in  October  ;  they  came  up  well,  and  aro 
now  about  5  inches  high.  Had  I  better  transplant  them 
or  leave  them  where  they  are  ?  I  am  very  desirous  to 
cultivate  them  carefully.  How  many  years  probably  before 
they  bloom.— Mas.  R. 

11749. -Agrapanthus  in  open  air.— I  shall  feel 
obliged  for  information  on  the  culture  of  Agapanthus  in 
the  open  air  in  Dorset.— Mrs.  R. 

11750.— Attic  for  plants.— I  have  neither  greenhouse 
nor  frame.  Will  a  large  airy  attic  do  as  a  substitute?  It 
has  two  large  windows  with  brood  window  scats.  One 
faces  north,  receiving  the  east  sun  ;  the  other  due  south. 
Which  window  is  best  for  keeping  Geraniums,  Ac.,  during 
the  winter?— Mrs.  R. 

11751.— Fertilising  Tomatoes. — Would  some  reader 
kindly  infonn  me  how  to  set  the  fruits  of  Tomatoes  ?  I 
have  six  strong  plants— some  of  them  in  flower— three  in¬ 
side  and  the  same  number  outside.  I  am  told  the  blooms 
must  be  fertilised  or  they  will  not  come  to  anything.  Any 
information  will  be  thankfully  received  by— A  Beoinskr. 

11752.— Treatment  of  Edelweiss.— I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  someone  would  infonn  me  the  correct 
treatment  for  Edelweiss.  I  have  three  yoimg  plants  grow¬ 
ing  nicely  about  4  inches  high,  which  I  have  raiseil  from 
seed  brought  from  Switzerland  in  September  last  year,  and 
am  very  anxious  they  should  grow  and  do  well.— Stork 
Prior,  Broriu-grove. 

117.53.— Treatment  of  Cacti.— Would  any  practical 
Cactus  grower  give  me  a  little  advice  ?  I  have  two  plants 
which  I  should  like  to  grow  ;  oue  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
cricket  hall,  only  so  much  larger,  and  covered  all  over 
with  short  prickles.  1  have  had  it  now  two  years,  aud  it  is 
just  showing  bloom  ;  it  bears  an  immense  truini>et-shaped 
flower  ;  it  is  in  a  4-inch  pot  in  onlinary  loam.  Would  it  do 
better  in  a  larger  pot,  or  would  it  be  better  to  leave  it  has 
it  is  ?  The  other  one  has  leaves  in  a  triangle  shape  ;  it 
bears  bright  scarlet  flowers,  but  some  of  the  leaves  look 
withered  and  dry.  Would  it  he  best  to  remove  them  ?  It 
has  been  in  same  pot  about  two.  years  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
—Walsall  David. 

11754i— Orchids  for  Fern  case.— Would  any  reader 
rive  me  a  bit  of  advice  on  tho  following  ?  I  have  a  large 
Fern  case  stocked  with  hardy  Ferns.  I  want  to  dispense 
with  the  largest,  and  sulistitute  a  few  hardy  Orchids.  I 
should  like  the  names  of  a  few,  also  probable  price,  with  a 
cultural  hint  or  two.— Walsall  David. 

11755.— Keeping  plants  from  draught.— l  have 
a  number  of  plants  — Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Musks, 
Lobelias,  and  Nicotianas— and,  os  I  am  away  all  day,  they 
get  very  dry  by  evening.  I  tliiukof  placing  them  iii  boxes 
and  covering  the  pots  with  Cocoanut  fibre,  and  likewise  to 
make  a  light  shade  of  calico.  Would  both  ho  needed  ?  If 
only  one  is  necessary,  which  one  is  best?— Claiton. 

11750.— Tulips  and  Crocuses  after  blooming. — 
After  my  Tulips  and  Crocuses  were  ripened  1  turned  them 
out  of  their  pots.  I  found  the  Tulips  divided,  and  the 
Crocuses  very  small.  What  is  tho  cause  and  remedy? — 
Claiton. 

11757.— Heating  a  glasshouse. — Will  any  reader 
inform  me  how  1  could  heat  a  small  glasshouse  ?  It  is 
■built  against  a  window  half-way  up,  and  ai>out  4  feet  out. 
What  sort  of  lamp  could  I  get  ?  ’rhere  is  a  small  gas-pipo 
close  by.  Would  a  single  gas  jet  running  through  a  pitMS 
do?— Novice. 

1175S.— Lilium  candidum.-I  planted  a  lot  of  Lilium 
cand  id  urn  last  August.  They  failed  to  flower  this  year,  and 
have  now  withered  down.  1  took  up  two  of  the  bulbs,  and 
they  seem  to  me  to  he  getting  rotten.  Should  I  lift 
them,  or  what  sliould  I  do  with  them?  Will  someone  also 
answer  query  about  my  Crown  Imperials  not  flowering 
this  year  ?—C.  H.  Rolleston. 

11759.— Onions  and  maggots.— At  my  house  in  the 
country  I  have  a  bed  of  Onions  which  I  am  afraid  I  sh.all 
lose.  The  roots  aro  infested  with  white  woniis,  and  they 
are  going  through  the  bed,  dcstrojing  the  Onions.  Can 
anyone  tell  mu  what  to  do  to  destroy  them?— F.  E. 
Williams. 

11760.— Cucumbers  dying.— My  Cucumbers  for 
several  years  have  looked  and  done  well  till  they  com¬ 
menced  to  fruit,  when  it  seems  as  if  all  growth  goes  into 
the  fruit,  and  the  plants  CTadually  dwindle  off  till  the 
plant  is  quite  dead.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  mo  tho 
reason  of  this,  and  suggest  a  remedy?- A  Co.nstant 
Reader. 


11748.— Cabbages  failing. — About  two  months  ago 
I  put  in  some  Early  Rainham  Cabbage  pl.ants,  which 
api>cared  to  do  uncommonly  well  until  a  few  days  ogo, 
when  I  noticed  that  they  began  to  droop  a  little.  Think¬ 
ing  that  it  was  causetl  by  the  hot,  dry  weather,  I  gave 
them  water,  hut  with  no  good  effect.  *  The  other  day  I 
pulled  several  up  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  I  found  the 
roots  literally  swarming  with  maggots,  which  had  eaten 
away  all  the  root  fibre,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  | 
plant  to  grow.  I  should  ho  glad  if  someone  will  kindly  (for 
the  benefit  of  myself  and  others)  state  what  they  originate 
from,  their  cause  and  cure  or  prevention  for  another  year? 

1  may  say  that,  since  making  the  discovery,  a  neighbour  i 
has  found  his  Cablmgas  similarly  infested.  I  also  unfortu¬ 
nately  find  my  Onions  and  seedling  Broccoli,  Savoy 
(Cabbages,  Ac.,  all  more  or  less  injured  by  this  or  a  similar  > 
mi^fgot.  I  have  only  had  the  ground  this  year,  hut  last 
year  it  was  planted  with  Potatoes,  and  before  then  it  was  ! 
turf.  It  is  in  a  drv  situation,  and  I  may  say  good  soli.-  | 
J.  IfW. 

>-TroHng  weeds.— Can  you  kindly  tell  mV 
^he  bestSilng  for  killing  w^c  „ 

under  trees?  Is  petroleum  and 


11761.— York  and  Lancaster  Roses.— There  is  a 
prize  offered  at  tho  West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Society  Show 
on  Wednesday,  23rd  inst.,  for  twelve  blooins  of  York  ana 
Lancaster  Roses.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  distinguiesh 
them  as  a  class  from  the  others. — A.  T. 

11702.  —  Maggot  in  Chrysanthemums  aix-ci 
Asters. — There  is  a  maggot  which  affects  both  Astc  rs 
and  Chrysanthemums  in  my  garden.  The  small  gruJh 
burrows  into  the  leaves,  and  Is  like  the  Celery  fly.  Wh^t 
js  the  best  cure  ?— Aster. 

11763.— Vine  in  pot.— Not  having  convenience  f^r 
making  a  Vine  border  in  my  small  greenhouse,  will  son  ic 
reader  tell  me  what  size  pot  or  tub  to  grow  a  Vine  in  amd 
what  compost  to  use  ? — C.  W.  M.  ’ 

11764.— Cucumbers  curling.— Can  anv  reader  in¬ 
fonn  me  the  cause  of  Cucumliers  curling  and  growing  vorv 
small  at  the  points  as  though  the  plants  arc  spent  out 
which  cannot  bo  the  case  with  mine  ?  They  are  TclegraDhs 

week  oV 

ddiW'iljiceedlngly  well,  but  the  fniit  now  gro\\'8  sia 
taxt  Reader. 
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have  in  a  frame  two  Cucumber  plants  (Tel^aph)  which  j 
throw  out  long  feelers  or  climbers,  Should  th^  be 
pinched  off  or  not  ?  Some  of  my  friends  say  pinch  them 
off  as  it  makes  the  fruit  larger  by  so  doing ;  others  say 
don't  pinch  tliem  off  os  it  injures  the  plant.  This  being 
my  iirst  year  of  Cucumber  growing,  the  advise  of  some 
procticai  grower  will  oblige.— Nkwto.x  Hkatii. 

1176d.— Palm  In  flower. — Would  the  “  Dean  of  Ross” 
please  give  the  botanical  name  of  the  Java  Palm,  which  in 
the  last  iasue  of  G.vrdbxino  he  states  to  be  in  flower  in  the 
open  air  ?— Deltie. 

11767.— Treatment  of  Verbenas.— I  have  got  a 
present  of  a  Verbena— a  young  plant  not  in  flower— and  I 
want  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  how  I  am  to  treat  it.— 
ExrECT.\Tios. 

11768.— Fruit  trees  not  bearing’.— I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  anyone  can  tell  me  w-hat  to  do  to  my  fruit 
trees.  The  Plums  never  boar,  and  seem  old.  The  Apples 
also  bear  badlv  and  are  full  of  old  wood,  and  look  very 
ragged.  The  Pear  trees  bear  about  a  dozen  fruits  a-year, 
and  look  very  old  ond  shaky.  Fift.*en  years  ago  they  all 
looked  and  Imre  much  better,  but  they  have  had  nothing 
done  to  them  since.  Thc3'  are  not  in  an  orchard,  but  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  garden,  which  they  spoil.  Our  soil  is 
heav3  clay  in  Essex,  and  the  water  is  veiy  hard.  What 
would  be  a  good  Plum  to  put  in  now  ?— A.  E.  H. 

11760  —Strawberry  runners.— Are  the  first  run¬ 
ners  from  Strawberr.v  plants  the  best  to  make  new  beds> 
or  arc  the  later  runners  as  good  ?— Anon. 

11770.— Barren  Strawberries.— Is  it  best  to  remove 
Strawberry  plants  that  have  not  fruited  this  year,  as  not 
likely  to  do  so  next  season  ? — A.voN. 

11^1.— Improvingr  flowers.— Will  someone  tell  me 
how  to  increase  the  size  and  improve  the  colour  of  flowers  ? 

1  have  a  Forget-me-not  which  is  very  poor.  I  wont  to 
improve  it. — Emily. 

11772.— Tulips  after  floweringr— I  shall  be  obliged 
If  »moone  will  tell  mo  if  it  is  best  to  pick  the  flowers  off 
Tulips  when  they  fade.  Also  would  Narcissi  do  better  if 
the  flowers  w  ere  taken  off  ?— Emily. 


SHORT  NOTES. 

Watkring  PKI.MROSE.S.— Opinions  appear  to 
bo  divided  a.s  to  the  advisability  of  watering 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  in  the  open  ground. 
A  correspondent  in  Gardening  lately  asserted 
that  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  these  plants  than  in  giving  them  water 
after  they  have  flowered  ;  but  in  some  soils  aud  in 
some  seasons  the  ripening  process  which  drought 
brings  about  is  likely  to  be  a  crippling  one,  and 
in  many  instances  plants  die,  when  a  good 
watering  or  two  would  keep  them  alive  awTiile. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  a  Primrose  in 
the  open  border  and  one  in  the  friendly  shelter 
of  a  wood  or  hedgerow,  so  that  where  a  blazing 
sun  can  pour  its  unobstructed  rays  on  the  crown.s 
the  waterpot  must  counteract  the  absence  of 
natural  conditions.  In  heavy,  moisture-holding 
soils  this  attention  is  not  so  imperative  ;  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  in  those  of  a  porous  nature 
Primroses  cannot  be  successfully  grown  unless 
occasionally  watered  in  a  time  of  drought. 

A\  ALLFLOWER.S. — Mr.  O’Bricii,  who  states  that 
he  has  a  good  show  of  these  fragrant  flowers  all 
the  winter  through,  must  live  iu  a  very  favoured 
part  indeed.  That  early-floweriug  kind,  Har¬ 
binger,  generally  throws  up  some  bloom  in 
autumn,  and  will  in  very  mild  winters  continue 
to  flower  sparsely  through  the  dull  months  ; 
but  the  ordinary  kinds  do  not,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  make  any  show  before 
spring,  and  are  often  seriously  crippled  by  frost. 
Market  growers  would  be  but  too  glad  to  have 
this  source  of  revenue  through  the  bad  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  pity  your  correspondents  so  often 
omit  to  name  the  locality  from  whence  they 
write,  as  by  so  doing  they  deprive  their  com- 
municatioms  of  much  of  their  interest  and 
utility.  Mr.  O’Brien’s  method  of  cutting  the 
top  roots  I  think  very  good,  as  it  naturally 
causes  the  production  of  fibres  nearer  the 
surface,  which  must  have  in  all  ways  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  in  the  case  of  retentive  sorts.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  operation  would  often  be  the  means 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  double  kinds,  which 
are  so  difficult  to  keep  in  health  in  many 
places. 

Scarlet  Geum.— I  lately  saw  a  long  border 
all  aglow  with  this  hardy  flower,  a  more  or  less 
thick  mass  of  scarlet,  rivalling  in  intensity  the 
zonal  itself!  This  is  really  a  most  valuable 
plant  to  those  who  have  no  means  of  sheltering 
Geraniums  for  bedding  out,  as  it  has  the  merit 
of  remaining  in  bloom  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
80  wonderfully  effective.  The  single  kind  Ls 
bright,  but  the  double  form  much  exceeds 
it  in  brilliancy.  I  know  of  but  one  other  hardy 
flower  that  can  equal  it  in  this  respect — viz.. 
Lobelia  fulgens,  but  that  is  a  late  summer  and 
ant  limn  bloomer.  Has  anyone  tried  a  bed  of 
this  and  the  Geum  mixed  ?  The  orfg'^ojUd 
come  in  just  as  the  ths 

on  the  wane.  Such  a  6m  woiild  olr^bj^  | 


of  beauty  and  brightness  from  early  summer 
till  late  autumn.  | 

Annuals  a.s  substitutes  for  bedding 
PLANTS. — How  to  have  a  gay  garden  without 
bedding  plants  is  what  perplexes  many,  and 
yet  the  puzzle  is  of  easy  solution.  I  would 
engage  to  have,  a  garden  as  bright  as 
could  well  be  desired,  without  employing  a 
single  “  bedder.  ”  In  the  first  place  there  is  Phlox 
Drummondi  grandiflora,  varying  in  colour  from 
pure  white  to  crimson,  than  which  there 
are  few  things  more  effective,  aud  which, 
with  liberal  culture,  bloom  all  through 
late  summer  aud  autumn.  If  this  does  not 
afford  sufficient  brilliancy  there  are  Indian 
Pinks,  easily  raised  and  as  easily  grown,  and 
Dwarf  Nasturtiums.  Then  there  are  Crown 
Daisies  (Chrysanthemum  tricolor  Burridgea- 
num,  and  Dunnetti),  which  equal  the  popular 
Paris  Daisies  in  continuity  of  bloom,  Zinnias, 
double  and  single,  the  pretty  little  yellow 
Sanvitalia  procumbens,  Saponaria  calabrica, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  French  and  African 
Marigolds.  A  border  planted  with  the  above 
would  present  in  August  and  September  a  most 
gay  and  varied  aspect,  costing,  perhaps,  5s.  for 
seeds,  and  demanding  no  more  convenience 
than  a  frame  or  hand-light  or  two.  In  French 
provincial  gardens,  where  glasshouses  are 
scarcer  than  with  us,  I  liave  often  been  struck 
with  the  flue  display  produced,  even  in 
gardens  where  no  greenhouse  existed.  In  the 
above  list  I  have  confined  myself  to  such  kinds 
as  flower  uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  but  there  are,  of  course,  others,  such  as 
Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,  &c.,  the  use  of  which 
will  suggest  itself  to  those  who  are  wishful  of 
relying  upon  annuals  for  a  summer  display. 

D.vffodils. — Those  who  may  be  thinking  of 
making  a  selection  of  these  now  popular  flowers 
should  not  defer  obtaining  the  bulbs  until  winter. 
Narcissi  are  not  like  the  majority  of  bulbs  :  they 
sustain  a  certain  loss  of  vitality  if  left  out  of 
the  soil  for  any  time.  Therefore  those  that  may 
have  been  kept  stored  in  the  seedsman’s  shop 
for  several  months  necessarily  suffer  somewhat. 
The  right  way  is  not  to  allow  more  than  a  few 
days  to  intervene  between  taking  up  and  plant¬ 
ing  again  ;  but  if  obtained  during  the  next  two 
months  a  good  show  of  bloom  may  be  relied  on. 

Small  oreenhouse.s.— I  am  thinking  that 
the  greatest  enemy  to  plants  in  small  green¬ 
houses  is  defective  ventilation  and  a  too  arid 
atmosphere.  Amateurs  are  apt  to  wonder  why 
they  cannot  grow  their  plants  so  well  as  those 
they  see  at  the  florists,  but,  given  the  same 
space,  the  conditions  often  differ  too  widely  to 
admit  of  this  bsin^  done.  Market  growers  and 
others  in  the  trade  grow  their  plants  in  span- 
roof  structures  abundantly  ventilated,  and  over 
which  ’the  sun  has  not  the  power  as  in  the  case 
of  small  lean-to’s,  which  are  often  nothing  more 
than  sun-traps — mere  ovens  in  which  the  poor 
plants  bake  almost  to  death  under  a  July  sun. 
In  a  house  of  this  description  the  temperature 
may  leap  at  a  bound  some  20  degs.  or  more, 
and  it  is  these  sudden  severe  dianges  that 
cripple  and  destroy.  A  lean-to  house,  20 
feet  long,  should  have  at  least  three  venti¬ 
lators  at  the  top,  sliding  a  couple  of  feet, 
and  as  many  at  the  bottom.  This  ari'angement 
allows  of  the  admission  of  a  volume  of  air  when 
the  weather  is  hot,  and  when  the  nights  are 
warm  and  still.  Twice  a-day  in  hot  weather — 
viz.,  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  at  five  in  the 
evening — every  plant  should  be  thoroughly 
syringed,  and  the  glass  and  stages  damped 
do\^ui.  This  is  the  only  w&y  to  keep  down 
insect  pests  ;  they  do  not  like  the  atmosphere 
which  plants  most  enjoy. 

Corn  M.vkigolds.  —  What  a  wonderfully 
popular  flower  this  has  become  within  the  last 
year  or  so.  Once  termed  a  coarse  weed,  and 
still  one  of  the  farmers’  greatest  pests  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  it  now  sells  better  than 
almost  any  hardy  flower  in  cultivation.  Nursery¬ 
men  are  growing  it  largely  in  pots,  and  the 
Co  vent  Garden  salesmen  can  scarcely  get  enough 
of  it.  Here  the  fields  are  overrun  with  it,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  fioral  displays  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  for  a  long  time  was  a  field  of  the  red- 
flowered  Trifolium,  thickly  studded  with  Corn 
Marigolds,  with  a  sprinkling  of  blue 

Corn  floweils. — It  is  not  very  hardy  but 
it  is  worth  while  sowing  a  pinch  of  seed  in 
the  chance  of  a  mild  winter,  the  dis- 
by  plants  that  have  stood 


Watering  in  the  open  ground.  —In  a  time 
of  drought  an  occasional  watering  is  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  case  of  tender  bedding  and  other 
plants,  which  are  employed  to  create  a  sum¬ 
mer  display.  When  the  days  are  hot  always 
water  in  the  evening,  and  do  not  giv’e  driblets 
to  such  things  as  have  been  planted  some  weeks, 
but  rather  bestow  the  time  and  water  on  a  few 
plants,  tliat  the  soil  may  get  a  good  soaking, 
taking  less  plants  each  day,  but  giving  them 
enou^  to  last  for  a  week.  Young  seedlings 
or  some  tender,  freshly  set  out  things,  ought  to 
be  gently  watered  and  sprinkled  every  evening, 
an(r  unless  they  get  such  attention  they  arc  not 
likely  to  make  any  great  progress. 

Aphides. — Never  in  my  remembrance  has 
greenfly  been  such  a  scourge  as  this  year. 
Everj' thing,  indoors  aud  out,  has  been  attacked  ; 
even  the  common  willows  are  covered  with  this 
pest.  Nothing  can  grow  thus  infested,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  insectidcs  both  cheap  and 
efficacious.  For  sy ringing  Rose  trees  and 
similar  things,  dissolve  soft  soap  in  warm  water 
and  syringe  with  it,  at  the  rate  of  4oz.  to  the 
gallon,  repeating  the  operation  several  times  in 
a  week  ;  for  some  plants  nothing  is  better  than 
Tobacco  powder.  If  the  first  fly  was  attacked 
that  appears  much  trouble  and  vexation  would 
be  saved. 

Surrey.  J.  C. 


NOTES  ON  GARDEN  INSECTS. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  Gardening  may  be 
glad  of  a  few  short  remarks  as  to  the  best  means 
of  destroying  various  insects  which  are  now 
making  their  very  unwelcome  presence  felt  in 
our  gardens.  Among  those  which  are  the  greatest 
nuisance  are 

The  c.vterpillars  of  certain  small  moths, 
which  attack  the  foliage  and  flower  buds  of  Roses. 
When  standards  and  bush  Roses  are  attacked 
they  may  be  destroyed  by  pinching  the  leaves 
they  are  ensconced  in,  making  sure  that  the 
enemy  does  not  drop  out  of  the  leaf  before  the 
pinch  is  administered,  or  by  cutting  off  the  leaves 
or  buds  and  allowing  them  to  fall  into  a  basket 
or  other  receptticle.  Climbing  Roses  are  more 
difficult  to  reach,  but  a  pair  of  scissors  on  a 
handle,  similar  to  those  used  in  gathering  Grapes, 
might  have  a  small  basket  or  tin  box  fitted  to  it, 
so  that  when  the  leaves  or  buds  were  cut,  if  the 
caterpillars  fell  out  they  would  be  caught.  These 
caterpillars  curl  up  and  fasten  the  leaves  together 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  insecticide  will  reach 
them.  After  pruning  the  trees,  the  shoots  cut 
off  should  always  be  burnt,  as  they  may  have  eggs 
on  them. 

The  greenfly  is  a  no  less  troublesome  pest, 
and  may  be  best  dealt  "VYith  by  using  a  wash  of 
some  kind,  which  should  be  applied  as  soon  as 
any  of  these  insects  are  noticed  on  the  Roses, 
for  the  greenfly  increase  and  multiply  with  such 
extraordinary  rapidity  that  if  the  operation  is 
delayed  for  a  few  days  the  trouble  of  cleaning 
the  plants  will  be  very  greatly  increased.  The 
wash  may  be  composed  of  Ulb.  of  soft  soap,  1 
quart  of  Tobacco  water,  and  3  gallons  of  water, 
or  4  oz.  of  Quassia  chips,  boiled  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  gallon  of  water  ;  wnen  the  chips  are  strained 
off  aSd  2  oz.  of  soft  soap,  or  2  lb.  of  washing 
soda,  1  oz.  of  bitter  Aloes,  and  1  gallon  of  water. 
The  affected  shoots  may  be  either  dipped  in  or 
syringed  with  these  mixtures.  An  hour  or  so 
afterwards  the  plants  should  be  well  syringed 
with  clean  water.  Fruit  trees  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  various 

Maggots  and  caterpillars,  which  destroy  the 
foliage  and  fruit.  Those  which  destroy  the 
former  are  the  commonest.  Some  kinds  may  be 
shaken  from  the  branches  ;  others  must  be 
picked  off  by  hand,  or  the  leaves  on  which  they 
are  feeding  gathered.  If  the  caterpillars  do 
not  roll  up  the  leaves,  a  good  syringing  with  one 
of  the  washes  recommended  for  CTccnfly  would 
be  very  useful.  The  fruit  should  be  examined, 
if  possible,  from  time  to  time,  and  any  Apples 
which  have  a  black  or  reddish-brown  spot  on 
them,  indicating  the  entrance  to  the  gallery 
formed  by  the  grub,  should  be  at  once  destroyed. 
All  windfalls  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  if  we  cannot  save  our  fruit  wo  can 
in  this  way  kill  the  grub,  and  so  help  to  lessen 
the  numbers  of  the  next  brood  of  moths. 

Gooseberry  caterpillars  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
vbhfes  jb^ecomeei  a  hioth,  commonly  known  as  the 
maapiewoth  j  ihe  ;<ybich  is  the  commonest 
1  MlamostT ie8tnictiv«,'y  nova  true  caterpillar,  but 
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the  ffrub  of  the  Gooseberry  sawfly.  Both  kinds 
may  oe  destroyed  by  the  same  means.  When  (mite 
young  the  bushes  may  be  freed  from  them  by  a 
good  syringing  with  1  lb.  of  salt  dissolved  in 
1  gallon  of  water.  Dusting  the  bushes,  when 
the  leaves  are  wet,  with  powdered  white  helle¬ 
bore  1  lb.,  and  whitening  6  lb.  ;  or  white  helle¬ 
bore  powcler  1  oz. ,  and  powdered  alum  2  oz., 
well  mixed  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
then  added  to  1  gallon  of  water,  are  very  effec¬ 
tual  remedies;  but,  as  white  hellelxire  is  a 
violent  poison,  care  must  be  taken  in  using  it, 
and  see  that  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  washed 
afterwards.  One  ounce  of  powdered  alum  in 
1  gallon  of  water  is  said  to  he  very  deadly  to 
the  grubs  and  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  human 
species.  Sprinkling  the  bushes  with  anything 
dry  and  dusty  when  the  leaves  are  wet  is  very 
useful.  Road  dust,  powdered  sulphur,  or  coarse 
flour,  have  all  been  found  very  eflScacious  in 
clearing  bushes. 

The  black  VI^TE  beetle  is  often  a  great  pest 
not  only  in  vineries,  but  in  consers^atories,  by 
destroying  the  leaves  of  various  plants  gro\\’n 
for  their  foliage.  They  feed  at  night,  and  may 
be  caught  on  the  plants,  or  by  spreading  a  sheet 
under  them  and  entering  the  house  after  dark 
mickly  with  a  bright  light,  when  they  will  fall, 
jeigning  death.  If  they  do  not  fall,  a  sharp  tap 
or  shake  will  bring  them  down.  Their  grubs 
are  very  destructive,  and  may  be  found  feeding 
on  the  roots  of  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Sedums, 
Strawberries,  and  various  other  plants. 

G.  S.  S. 
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38.  CLEARING  PRICES.  3s. 
CHOICE  BEDDING  or  WINDOW 

yj\J  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsia*.  Dahlia*,  Lobelia,  Ac. ;  free  for  3*.  All  good  plants 
from  single  pot*. 


60 


fllNERARIAS  !  CINERARIAS  1 !  CINE- 

V-^  RARIAS !  I !— Carter's  superb  strain.  Is.  4d.  per  dor., 
free,  all  strong  plants,  shaken  from  3-in.  pots. 


jS. — Six  lovely  Coleus,  choice  named 

Tarietim.  no  two  alike,  poet  free  for  Is.  Id. ;  twelre  for  2b. 

—BERNARD  LOADER  Florist,  Dorchester.  Dorset _ 

48.  per  100,  Aree;  28.  6d.  50. 

TTIOLAS.— Lady  in  White,  a  magnificent 

»  White  Viola,  very  large ;  also  Cleredon  Blue  and  Yellow. 

pANSlES. — King  of  Blacks  and  other  good 

-t  Torieties  from  Carter’s  choice  seed. 

OWEET  WILLIAMS,  Auricula-flowered, 

finest  strain  in  cultivation. 

ANTIRRHINUMS  (Snapdragon),  pure  white 

and  striped.  .  . 

These  plants  are  all  strong  and  healthy  and  showing 
bloom.  If  planted  now  will  make  a  grand  display  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months. 

BERNARD  LOADER.  Flerist  Dorchester.  Dorset. _ 

I  nn  BEAUTIFUL  PANSIES,  showing 

.Lv/v/  bloom,  for  imrawliate  effect,  39.  3d.,  free,  in¬ 
cluding  Emperor  William,  beautiful  blue.  King  of  BLacks, 
darkest  in  existence,  Quarlricolour,  and  English  show  varie¬ 
ties,  mixed,  60.  2s..  guaranteed  to  please  everyone ;  also  tall 
and  dwarf  Snapdragons  (only  few  inches  high  when  grown), 
30  colours,  mixed,  beautifully  striped,  bloom  well  this  se.ason. 
showing  bloom,  50,  2s  ,  38.  3d.  100,  free.— J.  R  FLOWER, 
Floral  Nursery,  Ulley,  near  Rotherham. _ 

Wallflowers.  — Plant  at  ouce  to  ensure 

early  and  good  display.  Three  splendid  kinds,  har¬ 
bingers,  Woom  from  November,  red,  Bel  voir  Castle,  dwarf 
yellow,  very  effective.  Covent  Garden  blood-red,  magnificent 
strain,  mixed  or  senarate,  60  strong  plant*.  Is.  9d  ,  100,  3«., 
free.-^.  R.  FLOWER  Floral  Nursery,  Ulley.  near  Rother¬ 
ham.  _ _ _ _ 


for  immediate  display,  25  plants,  2s.,  free. 
-JOHN  R.  FLOWER  Floral  Nursery.  Ulley, 


THE  IIUEEN’S  GARDENER 

WILL  SEND 

130  BEDDINQ  PLANTS,  FREE  FOR 
48.  6d. 

All  good  plants  to  clear  the  stock. 

60  Geraniums,  scarlet  and  pink.  Lobelias  20,  Agwatuni  10, 
Pcrillas  10,  Amarauthus  10,  Mesembryanthemums  10,  Fuchias 
10,  Altemanthera  10,  12  double  pink  and  wonderful 
Geraniums,  Is.  6d.  ;  12  Chrj’santhemums,  6  pairs  Covent 
Garden,  Is.  6d.  ;  Solanum  jasmiiioides,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  ever  grown  for  greenhouse,  with  its  clustw 
of  pure  white  flower,  2  for  Is.  4d.,  free;  4  Myrtle,  double 
flowering,  pretty  plant*.  Is  4d. ;  12  Polypodium  Dryopte^ 
the  b«t  and  dwarfest  of  all  British  Ferns,  well  adapted  for 
Fern  cases,  38.  6d. ;  12  Gloxinias,  the  best  strain  of  Messrs. 
Carter’s,  very  choice,  3*. ;  12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  good  plant^ 
38. ;  12  Ferns,  mixed,  for  greenhouse,  36.  All  free  up  to  Is.  6d- 

j.  DXBBxnrs, 

WICKHAM  PARK  NURSERY,  and 

9,  Haroourt  Road,  Brockley,  S.B. 


REYNOLDS’S  WIRE  TRELLISES. 


Galvanised  after  made.  Suitable  for  training  peas  also 
climbing  plants  against  walls,  Ac.,  Ac. 

3ft.,  28. ;  4ft..  38. ;  5ft.,  48.  each,  6ft.  wide. 
Sizes  made  to  order,  2d.  per  square  foot. 

Terms  cash  ;  5  per  cent,  discount  uptm  amount*  exceeding  lOs. 
408.  value  free  by  rail  within  200  miles. 

REYNOLDS  &  CO., 

WIREWORK  MANUFACTURERS, 

67,  New  Oompton  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Illustrated  Price  List  free  by  ptwt. 


Nett) 


RA  STOUT  strong  tanned  NET,  2  yards 

I  wide,  lid-  yard ;  4  yards  Tdde,  3d.  yard ;  or  2  yards  wide, 

KlOO  :  4  yards  wide,  20b.  per  100  vard*.  New  twine 
,  1  yard  wide,  2d.  yard ;  2  vards  wide,  4d.  yard :  4  yards 
wide,  8d.  yard ;  12  yards  wide,  Ss.  yard.  Cotton  Net,  nme 
meshes  to  square  inch,  li  yards  wide,  7d.  yard  run.— W.  CUlr 
LINFORD,  Forest  Gate,  E^ _ 

on  nnn  yards  superior,  extra  strong, 
^UiUUU  tanned  string  GARDEN  NETTING,  1,  2.  3, 
and  4  yards  wide.  Id.  per  square  vard :  200  yards,  15e. ;  m 
£2  28.  Good  netting,  100  yard*,  6*.  6d. ;  highly  recommended 
— L.  MAUDE,  2&2,  Stamford  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
London  Agent. 


beautiful).  20  good  plant*,  2s.,  free,  mixed  colours,  7s.  M.  100. 

- -J.  R.  FIAIWER  Floral  Nursery.  Ulley.  near  Rotherham. 

CUPERB  SPOTTED  MIMULUS,  endless 

1^  variety  of  colours,  really  magnificent  blooms,  from  open 
ground,  ready  for  ’  ”  ‘  «..  « 

really  special.— J"' 

near  Rotherham.  _ _ 

■^ICOTI ANA  AFFINIS.  —  Beautiful  white 

•Lv  flowers  for  everyone ;  strong  plants  from  open  ground 
for  immediate  effect ;  easy  to  grow,  splendid  for  buttonholes, 
very  waxlike.  1*.  OcL  dozen,  free ;  2  dozen,  Ss.  —  J.  R 

Fl/lW’F.R,  ni>nil  Nursery,  Ulley.  near  Rotherham. _ _ 

T^OST  effective  Bedding  Plant  of  season. — 
J-VJ.  New  Nasturtium,  F’mprem  of  India,  fiery  vermilion. 
"Dazzling  to  look  upon"  (extract  from  Garden),  extremely 
dwarf,  dark  leaf,  grow  an^here.  25  plants  for  Immediate 
displi^,  2s.  3d.,  free.— J.  R.  FLOWER  Floral  Nursery,  Ulley, 
near  Rotherham.  _  _ 

OH  EAP  OFFERS. — Wallflowers,  harbinger, 

blowl  re<l,  purple,  and  Tom  Thumb,  Is.  9d.  100,  free,  veo' 
strong.  Deli'binmn  formossum,  strong  plants,  prize  strain, 
will  produce  splendid  spikes  of  bloom  every  shade  of  blue,  28. 
per  aozen,  free.— 8.  GREEN,  Florist,  Romilly,  near  Stock- 
^rt.  _ _ [1560. 

qPECIAL  OFFER.— 12  Bouvardias,  6  best 

O  varieties,  including  Alfred  Neuner  and  President  Gar¬ 
field.  4s. ,  f  ree .  Seedling  Primulas  and  (Cineraria*,  best  strains. 
Is.  W.  dozen j^W.  BARRACK.  Castle  Gardens,  Kendal. 
^URiCU  LAS.  — Green  and  grey  edges.  Atlas, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Britannia,  General  NeiX  Robert  Trail, 
Perfection,  Morning  Star,  and  Brilliant.  Strong  plants,  6d. 
each,  4b,  the  lot.  Strong  seedling  Auriculas,  5s.  6d.  per  lOo.— 
GEO.  W.  WHEELWRKJHT.  Old  Swinford,  Stourbridge.  [15d3 
■DUSSIAN  MULBERRY,  new,  beip»>edible 

fruit  when  two  years  old.  prolific  bonror,  r 
beet  for  silk  Industry.  12)  ;ei^llng  trejss*,  l! 

JOSEPH  BATEMAN,  Oibrge's-*U^ 


FIR  TREE  OIL  |NSECTlCIDE(«olu»>leinwater) 

Effectually  clears  all  INSECTS  and  PARASITES  from  Die 
Root*  oinp’oliage  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Kills  all  Vegetable 
Grub*,  Turnip  Fly,  Ac.  Cures  Mildew  and  Blight.  <^\lear* 
GrajTes  from  Mealy  Bug.  Ac.,  and  makes  a  good  Winter 
Dressing.  Of  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Is  6d..  28.  M., 
48.  6d.  a  bottle.  Per  gallon  12s.  6d.,  or  loss  In  larger  quantities. 
A  TrnUiM  on  ’*  Fir  Tree  Oil,"  and  Us  application,  Mnl/r^e  on 
rreeipt  of  address  hu  the  Manufacturer,  E.  CiRIFFlTHS 
HUGHES.  MANCHESTER  Wholesale  from  Hooper  A 
Co. :  Corky,  Soper,  Fowler  A  Co. ;  C.  E.  Osmax  A  Co., 
and  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and  Wholesale 
Patent  Modiclne  Houses. 


^  *«75  PER  CENT.”  LESS  FUEL  BURNT 

and  Perfection  and  Economy  in  Cookery  by  using  the 
PATENT  TREASURE  COOKING  RANGE. 
Unsurpassed  for  Durability ;  may  be  placed  anywliere.  The 
only  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Patentee,  after  nearly  one 
thousand  tests  of  a  variety  of  Ranges,  for  beat  Smoke  Pre 
venting  and  Coal  Burning,  by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Ladies  Committee,  South  Kensington.  Vide  Times 
July  18  and  19,  1^2.  Illustrated  Price  Books  post-free.— 
T.  J.  CONSTANTINE.  61,  Fleet-street,  E  C.  Established 

quarter  of  a  century.  Cheapest  coal  moat  suitable. _ 

Price  Sixpence  each 

-  ’  FLOWERLESS 

_ ,  _ _ ,  Illustrated  Natural  History, 

written  In  language  simple  enough  to  be  intelligible  to  eveir 
child  who  can  re^;  HUGHES’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
NUMEROUS  DIAGRAMS;  ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN, 
WITH  MAP  OF  WORLD,  3e.  6d. -Philip  A  Sox,  Publishers, 
32,  Fleet  St..  E.C..  and  Liverpool.  _ _ 

fTROOM  AND  GARDENER.— A  single  man 

VT  required  to  look  after  a  small  garden  and  make  himaelf 
generally  useful,  to  live  In  the  house,  with  everything  found. 
Middle-aged  man  preferred. —Apply,  by  letter,  to  Mr.  B., 
Wynuestay  Uvlge,  'Tavistock  Road,  Croydon,  West.  _ 

wanted,  SITUATION  as  UNDER  GAR 

YY  DENER.  or  slngle-handwl  place,  near  London  pre- 
ferrcfl.— Apply,  by  letter,  W.  HIBBERT,  Long  Sutton.  Hants 


vegetable  LIFE  and 

V  PLANTS,  by  N.  Danvers;  lUustr 


C.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL 

lIENTinO,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
■  *“  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Esta- 
Sale*  by  auction  nearly  every  du.  Catalogi’ 
i  or  post  free.  U 


JOHN  PIGGOTT. 

Please  send  for  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

GARDEN  HOSE. 


feet  g  1-ply  BEST  MAKE  Garden  Hose,  with 
Fittings  1,  2,  and  4  (Kimplete,  19fl.  6d. 
Fitting  No.  3,  to  go  on  any  tap,  ^-in.,  Is.  lOd. 
Patterns  of  Hose  sent  on  Appuoatton. 
Parcels  10*.  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  Reel  on  carriage  for  W/eet,  Kk.  fid. 

115, 116,  &  117,  Cheapside,  London. 


V/A^-'<MERRVWEATHeR  8*- WMi  ,  nr  n - 

(;arden 

y  :„H0SE. 

1^'  ‘ 
t'xc! 


HOSEl  HOSE  II  HOSE  I II 


^PATENT  RED  RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSKI 
Lasts  four  times  a*  long  a*  ordinary  white  vulcanised  hose 
Stands  severe  Government  tests,  thus  proving  suMriority  of 

aimlity,  lighter  In  weight,  greater  In  strength,  and  cheaper  in 
le  long  run  than  any  other  hose  for  garden  use.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes :  "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red  Rubber 
Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 
Beware  of  counterfeit  Red  Hose.  Samples  and  priced 
cataloeue  of  hose,  garden  engines,  and  fittings,  free. 

MBBRYWBATHICR  ft  SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.O. 


GARDEN  WIRE 
&  METAL  WORK. 


BROOKES  &  C9. 

4CATEAT0NST  MANCHESTER 

ESTAB9J769.  usrs  by  posr.^  ^ 


LAWN  MOWERS 


are  in  constant  use  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Made  in  all  size*, 
from  6  Inches  to  48  inches  side.  All  ™*«hlnes  sent  outoa  n 
month’s  trial,  and  carriMe  pa  d.  8t<wk  ^ 

depot.  Arch  92,  Spitalflelds  Station,  Betlmal  Oreea  Orders 
executed  promptly  by  all  Ironmongers.  Write  for  List*  to 

RANSOMES,  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES 

(LIMITED). 

n»sxiriOJac- 

When  writing  kindly  r^er  to  this  advertisement. 


n  ARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  —  The  vols. 

VJ  contain  the  largest  amount  of  pi^ly  practical  and 
sound  Information  on  general  gardening  In  every  brantm  ever 
priptod  In  one  periodical.  JTie  l^t  work  of  reference  for  all 
smft  tKadrs  iuid  ^Afdsners.  Price  &.  6d.  each,  <^all 

or  from  the  publishing  oflice,  37,  South- 


and  booksellers,  or  from  the 
amptop  Bireeti  iteabd|iV»^'dor^  y.O 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


THE  GARDEN  PINK. 

Now  is  the  time  when  young  plants  intended 
to  flower  next  season  require  attention.  Neg¬ 
lect  now  means  few  flowers  next  year,  and 
those  few  poor  in  quality.  For  ordinary  garden 
purposes  wc  divide  the  different  varieties  into 
two  sections,  the  early  flowering  or  forcing 
Pinks,  and  the  lace<l  varieties,  which  are  known 
as  “  Florists’  Pinks  they  have  evidently  a 
common  parentage,  probably  Dianthus  pluma- 
rius.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  white, 
with  a  dark  centre,  the  margin  of  the  petals 
being  neatly  toothed  or  fringed.  The  first 
double  Pinks  had  dark  centres  and  fringed 
petals.  The  florist  likes  smooth  petals  with 
rounded  edges,  and,  after  patient  W'orking  and 
waiting,  he  has  obtained  them. 

The  early  flowering  varieties  are  propa¬ 
gated  early  in  the  season,  -because  the  cuttings 
or  “  Grass  ”  can  be  obtained  early.  Cuttings  put 
in  about  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  should 
now  be  of  considerable  size,  and  ought  to  be 
planted  out  a  foot  apart  in  rich  garden  soiL  By 
the  end  of  September  they  form  large  masses, 
which  may  be  potted  up  or  planted  where  they 
are  to  flower  out  of  doors.  The  other  section 
succeeds  best  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 
Cuttings  are  not  usually  ready  for  taking  off 
the  plants  before  the  middle  or  end  of  June  ;  if 
taken  off  in  showery  weather  and  dibbled  in  in 
a  shady  place  they  form  roots  very  readily,  but 
to  have  them  good  they  require  to  be  planted 
out  about  4  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted.  And  they  ought  to  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  flower  before  the  middle  of  October; 
if  deferred  later  than  this  they  do  not  get  well 
established  before  winter.  Under  glass  the 
plants  become  infested  with  greenfly,  but 
this  pest  can  easily  be  destroyed  if  taken  in 
time  ;  we,  however,  give  plenty  of  air  until 
they  are  taken  into  tlie  forcing  house,  and, 
therefore,  spider  does  not  appear  until 
the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  close,  warm 
atmosphere.  In  heavy  wet  soils  the  Pink 
ref4uires  special  treatment.  The  beds  must  be 
raised  at  least  6  inches  above  the  surface  ;  a 
good  dressing  of  leaf -mould  and  rotten  stable 
manure  should  l)e  dug  into  the  ground,  and, 
further,  they  may  Ije  grown  extra  fine  bv 
placing  over  the  beds  a  dressing  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  in  ef^ual  parts,  Ijefore  putting 
out  the  plants.  Of  course  a  great  deal  depends 
apon  how  the  work  is  done.  Carelessness  in 
planting  or  removal  may  mar  the  labour  of 
months. 

Seedlings  may  be  raised  by  anyone  living  in 
a  favourable  district,  but  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  matter  the  flowers  must  be 
artificially  fertilised.  The  pollen  should  be 
carefully  removed  with  a  small  camel’s-hair 
brush  and  applied  to  the  stigmatic  portion  of 
the  flower,  w’hich  rises  amon^t  the  petals  in  the 
form  of  twisted  horns.  Pmks  arc  not  often 
self-fertilised  ;  they  require,  indeed,  the  help 
of  the  brush  before  they  produce  good  seeds. 
Bees  aid  the  work.  I  remember  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  good  seeds 
1  through  no  other  agency.  The  seeds  were, 
iiiowever,  unfortunatmy  left  in  an  open  box  to 
liry,  and  every  one  was  eaten  by  mice,  w'hich 
ue  very  fond  of  them.  The  seeds  should  be 
jown  in  April  in  a  box  under  glass,  and  aided 
§7  a  slight  hotbed.  In  &  month  the  young 
*luits  should  be  ready  to  be  pricked  out  in 
oxes,  say  3  inches  apart,  and  when  the  leaves 
'  are  met  together  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
tds  and  treated  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  other 
^ed  varieties.  They  will  flower  strongly 
jout  the  middle  of  June,  the  season  after  they 
«  plaJited  out,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
tuen  their  flowering.  Not  one  comes  alike  ; 
sBi«  are  semi-double,  others  single,  bu|<al^s 
mtaesting.  their  variety  |of 
being  great,  and  their  perfume  all  that  colita 
J.  Douglas. 


ORCHIS  LATIFOLIA. 

The  Orchis  of  which  a  fi^re  is  here  given  is 
one  of  many  which  have  ^en  growing  in  my 

Sarden  for  several  years,  and  was  originally 
ug  up  from  a  wet  mca<low  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  l^ton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  0. 
latifolia  and  0.  maculata  grew  together.  The 
large  and  stout  bracts  and  the  thickly-set 
spike  seem  to  come  nearer  to  the  type  of  O. 
latifolia,  but  an  examination  of  many  thousand 
specimens  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  it  is 


Orchis  latifolia.  Grown  bv  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge 
Hall,  Molpos. 


hardly  possible  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  two  species.  One  must  be  guided 
more  by  general  appearance  and  habit  of  grow^th 
than  by  any  definite  and  constant  characteristics 
in  determining  the  difference.  Neither  tuber  nor 
leaf  nor  bracts  afford  any  certain  criterion, 
but  I  found  the  most  satisfactory  test  which 
gives  a  standard  of  type  to  be  the  form  of 
the  lower  lip  or  petal  of  the  corolla.  In  the 
extreme  type  of  0.  latifolia,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  true  O.  incarnata  of  Linnaeus,  a 
common  in  many  of  the  bogs  of 
’u^fmhire  and  Anglesey,  as  well  as  ip  i] 
of  ^^^j^ire,  this  lip  is  very  nanWvirV 
tapers  gradually  to  a  point.  The 


these  plants  is  low,  and  the  flower  spike  even  in 
breadth  throughout  and  less  ornamental  than 
any  other  form  of  the  species.  The  interme¬ 
diate  form,  in  which  the  lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  becomes  broader,  includes  the  strongest 
grov^-ths  and  the  most  ornamental  varieties  to  be 
found,  and  both  leaves  and  flowers  are  most 
thickly  marked  with  spots.  The  other  form, 
which  is  that  of  the  typical  O.  maculata, 
has  the  lip  divided  by  two  deep  indentations 
into  three  ^rts,  the  central  wint  of  which  docs 
not  descend  below  the  side  lobes.  These  are  the 
only  characters  upon  which  I  have  been  able  to 
rely  as  constant. 

Cultivation. — It  is  best  to  select  the  plants 
for  this  when  in  flower,  as  they  vary  much  in 
colour  and  habit.  The  tubers  make  feeding 
roots,  spreading  horizontally  from  the  crown ; 
in  very  wet,  mossy  places  these  will  be  found  to 
run  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  they 
are  generally  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  beneath 
the  surface.  A  ball  of  sufficient  size  should 
be  taken  up  to  include  all  these,  and  the  tuber 
and  roots  should  be  packed  in  w’et  Moss  and 
never  allowed  to  get  dry.  The  bog  bed  is  a 
good  place  to  plant  them,  but  if  the  soil  of  the 
garden  is  moderately  moist  and  retentive,  they 
do  well  in  an  ordinary  border.  The  tuber 
should  be  about  4  inches  under  ground,  and 
surrounded  with  a  handful  of  coarse  road  sand. 
When  first  planted,  and  at  all  times  when  grow¬ 
ing,  until  out  of  flower,  copious  waterings  should 
be  given  in  dry  weather.  A  top-dressing  of 
leaf-mould  and  decayed  manure  in  winter, 
and  again  when  coming  into  flower,  helps 
strong  growth,  which  everything  should  be 
done  to  promote.  I  find  it  best  to  leave 
the  roots  quite  undisturbed,  unless  they  have 
increased  so  much  as  to  require  dividing ; 
different  bulbs  vary  much  in  this  respect. 
In  selecting  the  plants,  besides  the  ({uestion 
of  colour,  which  varies  much,  especially  in 
the  mountain  forms  of  0.  maculata,  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  those  which  show 
at  once  the  tallest  and  most  robust  growth 
and  the  closest  spikes  of  flowers,  as  these  habits 
are  retained  in  cultivation.  What  I  have 
described  as  intermediate  forms  between  O. 
latifolia  and  0.  maculata  are  generally  the 
best.  I  have  had  some  of  these  growing  nearly 
4  feet  high,  and  w'ith  close-set  spikes  fully 
1  foot  long  when  all  in  flower.  A  well-known 
garden  Orchis,  sold  by  dealers  as  0.  maculata 
superba,  or  the  Kilmarnock  Orchis,  belongs  to 
this  class,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  though  I  have 
found  plants  growing  wild  in  North  Wales 
which  I  consider  as  gootl.  Those  who  adopt 
the  cultivation  of  this  class  of  terrestrial  Orchis, 
and  give  them  liberal  treatment,  and  allow  them 
time,  before  disturbing  them,  to  develope  their 
full  growth,  will  not  be  disapiwinted  with  the 
result. 

Edge  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 


PROPAGATION  OF  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
To  succeed  with  bedding  and  hardy  outdoor 
plants,  propagation  must  bo  constantly  going 
on.  This  may  be  by  division,  seed,  cuttincs,  or 
otherwise.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  florist 
flowers,  as  the  Pansy  and  Viola,  Polyanthus  and 
Primrose,  alpine  Auricula,  Carnations,  Picotees 
and  Pinks,  Gladioli,  Fuchsias,  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  Snapdragons,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
Pentstemons,  and  Roses,  as  this  is  the  time  for 
propagating  or  dividing  most  of  them,  a  few 
references  to  each  may  nave  some  interest. 

Pansy  and  Viola. — Except  in  moist  and 
semi-shaded  gardens  these  are  now  past  their 
best.  The  hot  sunshine  of  the  first  weeks  of 
June  paralysed  both  show  and  fancy  sorts  with 
me,  and  I  at  once  took  as  many  shoots  from  the 
centre  as  I  could  find — avoiding  those  with 
large,  hollow  stems  containing  flower-buds — 
and  planted  them  in  rows  across  boxes  of  loam, 
carefully  labelled,  and  out  of  the  full  glare  of  the 
sue.  igiodi  last  lis  important,  for  I  find  shoots, 
of  &  Buited>le  kind,  put  in  with 
;le  oeirsei,yioilM  «and  ^ound  the  base,  and  ' 
when  out  of  the  full 


growt^,  , 
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sunshine.  My  Scotch  Violas  and  the  common 
blue  are  still  a  mass  of  bloom,  but  I  have  been 
putting  in  shoots  that  have  not  flowered,  and 
picking  an  occasional  pod  of  seeds  from  those  I 
wish  to  propagate,  wherever  I  can  get  them.  I 
must  again  repeat,  none  should  bo  satisfied  with 
merely  having  next  year  what  they  had  this, 
but  should  hybridise  and  save  and  grow  seed, 
with  the  view  of  getting  better  varieties,  and 
then  it  should  be  remembered  seedlings  have  a 
size  and  vigour  cuttings  never  attain.  This 
applies  to  all  the  other  flowers  above  named, 
and  will  not  require  reiteration.  If  one  really 
good  seedling  out  of  a  large  packet — large, 
round,  and  with  that  by  no  means  common,  but 
indispensable  property,  flat  habit  of  growth — can 
be  Mcured,  worth  naming  and  perpetuating, 
consider  yourself  fortunate.  This  remark  is 
still  more  applicable  to  the 

Polyanthus. — I  have  been  hybridising  and 
growing  seedlings  for  some  years,  yet  I  do  not 
think  anything  I  have  got  can  come  near,  say, 
Exile  among  dark-grown  varieties,  or  Lancer 
among  the  reds.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Cannell, 
whose  opinion  I  once  asked,  that  he  and  Mr. 
Biirlow  would  insist  on  the  evenness  of  the 
lacing  to  the  one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  If 
the  gold- laced  and  fancy  kinds  are  not  yet 
divided  and  replanted,  no  time  should  l>e  lost, 
as  the  w’eakor  growers,  which  are  generally  the 
best,  are  in  warm  weather  very  liable  to  red 
spider  on  the  foliage,  and  to  a  cankerous  swel¬ 
ling  of  the  rhizome — the  underground  part  of 
the  stem  or  neck — not  the  roots,  as  might  seem 
at  first  look.  The  Hose-in-hose  are  curious, 
that  is  all ;  the  gold-laced,  dark  grounds  are  my 
favourites,  next  the  am<ena  marginata  type. 
The  ^me  applies  to  Primroses,  but,  as  a  rule, 
seedlings  are  most  satisfactory  and  robust. 

Alf'ine  Auriculas.— -I  was  a  w'arm  advocate 
some  time  ago  for  trying  to  grow  the  edged 
varieties  and  the  seifs  outside  under  favourable 
circumstances.  I  lost  some  valuable  and  expen¬ 
sive  sorts  in  this  w'ay  ;  had  the  farina,  or  “  white 
meal,”  WMhed  off  the  white-edged  ones,  the 
blooms  soiled  and  splashed,  and  have  become 
wiser  since  ;  and  now  grow  them  in.  a  frame  or 
pit  with  a  narrow  stage  around.  The  freest  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  reaches  them  here  all  the  year 
round.  The  alpines  are  planted  out,  but  not  in¬ 
variably  :  some  of  them  have  mealed  foliage, 
others  are  so  beautifully  shaded,  and,  still  more, 
so  delicately  sweet-scented,  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  PArt  of  a  frame,  cold  pit,  or  in  a 
shaded,  cool  vinery.  All  can  be  grown  outside 
mmt  easily,  except  in  a  very  moist  or  gravelly 
soil,  or  where  too  much  exposed  to  the  mid¬ 
summer  sun.^  I  am  just  saving  my  seed,  and  to 
avoid  delay  in  germination  wul  put  it  in  a  pan 
at  once,  though  some  may  not  germinate  until 
next  February.  If  not  already  lifted  and 
divided,  it  should  be  done  the  first  opportunity. 
I  do  it  annually,  and  secure  every  possible  offset 
from  the  more  valuable  kinds.  Those  taken  off 
in  April  last  are  now  well  rooted  on  the  north 
side  of  a  hedge  in  a  box  of  loam  ;  some  green 
and  grey  edges  have  been  treated  similarly,  and 
are  now  very  strong  outdoors. 

Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Picoters.— I  like 
the  border  or  bedding  kinds  best,  and,  except 
Malmaison  and  Mrs.  Wallington,  pot  none  per¬ 
manently.  I  got  a  few  fringed  ones  last  year, 
and  though  they  will  not  stand  the  florist  test  I 
like  them  best.  There  is  no  occasion  to  wait  a 
month  hence  to  propagate.  The  stronger  they 
are  before  winter  the  less  danger  of  losing  them. 
I  grow  most  of  mine  from  cuttings  taken  clean 
below  a  joint.  I  find  them  surer  than  pipings, 
except  very  carefully  extracted,  and  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  customary  pegging  around  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Several  score  can  be  put  in  a 
bandbox.  Except  your  stock  is  named,  it  is 
often  judicious  to  wait  and  see  the  varieties  best 
worth  propagating.  Picotees  in  my  soil  I  find 
more  tender,  and  liable  to  got  lost  in  winter. 
Pinks  are  deserving  more  extended  culture,  the 
collapse  of  the  exhibition  of  them  illustrating 
this — not  for  want  of  money,  but  growers.  The 
flaked  and  laced  old  Pheasant’s-eye,  Mrs. 
Sinkins,  and  old  fringed  white  were  good  with 
me. 

Fucusi.\s. — I  have  several  lines  and  beds  of 
these  outdoors,  and  many  v^aricties,  especially 
Lye’s  and  some  of  Mr.  Banks’  and  Cannell’s,  out 
for  the  i>a8t  throe  winters  withouyi^ngone, 
merely  protected  witl^a  Bmall  mquni  oLixfaiy  ih. 
Uuring  the  past  month  cir  two,  sinc^^iSwrots 
got  suihciently  developed,  I  have  been  inserting 


those  I  wished  to  increase  in  boxes  of  loam. 
Put  them  in  with  or  without  a  heel  in  the  shade 
of  a  hedge  or  tree,  with  a  little  coarse  sand  at 
the  base,  and  after  sprinkling  they  never  flag. 
Any  of  your  readers  who  have  not  grown 
Fuchsias  outdoors  in  this  way  for  summer  and 
autumn  decoration  have  yet  a  treat  in  store  for 
themselves.  Put  in  also  cuttings  of  Snap¬ 
dragons  and  Pentstemons  similarly,  and  as  this 
is  not  exactly  the  time  for  increasing,  but  for 
admiring,  your  beautiful  beds  of  tuberous 
Begonias  and  Roses,  I  pass  on  only  to  refer  to 
the  expectant  pleasures  later  on  from  Gladioli 
— one  of  my  great  favourites — Dahlias,  and 
Hollyhocks,  which  include  the  few  mentioned 
above. 

Clonmel,  W.  J. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

Again  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  season  has 
come  round,  and  exhibitors  of  these  sweet 
flowers  w’ill  be  striving  to  outvie  each  other  in 
showing  the  biggest  and  best  trimmed  blooms. 
These  exhibition  Carnations  are  beautiful,  it  must 
be  admitted,  but  for  our  part  we  would  rather  see 
them  growing  freely  and  naturally  in  the  open 
air,  without  the  disbudding,!  trimming,  and 
other  little  details  which  the  exhibiting 
cultivator  deems  indispensable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fine  blooms.  There  cannot  possibly 
be  a  more  lovely  floral  sight  in  the  o^n- 
air  garden  at  this  season  than  masses  of  Car¬ 
nations  and  Picotees,  particularly  self-coloured 
border  varieties,  always  so  rich  and  beautiful. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Messrs.  Veitch  some 
throe  or  four  years  ago  to  make  an  annual  dis¬ 
play  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  their  town 
nursery — such  a  display  could  not  be  found 
elsewhere  in  London — and,  besides,  it  conclu¬ 
sively  proves  that  the  culture  of  these  beautiful 
hardy  flowers  can  be  brought  to  perfection  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  neighbourhoods  of  the 
town.  Here  they  are  all  planted  out,  and  in 
most  cases  one  variety  occupies  a  large  bed,  so 
that  the  masses  of  the  various  colours  are 
imj^sing.  The  healthy  vigour  of  the  foliage 
and  the  extreme  floriferousness  of  the  plants, 
combined  with  the  fine  quality  of  their  blooms 
as  regards  size  and  form,  point  to  the  fact  that 
neither  Carnations  nor  Picotees  require  such 
skilful  cultivation  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine 
they  do,  in  order  to  obtain  beautiful  flowers. 
As  a  screen  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  the 
plants  are  protected  overhead  by  an  awning, 
as  excessive  heat,  combined  with  rain,  impairs 
the  blooms. 

The  collection  contains  all  the  finest  varieties 
of  Carnations,  both  border  and  show  or  fancy 
kinds,  as  well  as  of  Picotees  ;  but  as  it  is  to  the 
border  kinds  we  more  particularly  allude,  we 
will  only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  newest  and 
most  striking  of  these.  Virgo,  a  very  free 
flowerer  and  strong  grower,  the  blooms  being 
not  large  but  of  ^o^  form  and  pure  whiteness ; 
Earl  of  Beaconsheld,  a  rose  flake  wdth  large 
blooms  and  an  abundant  flowerer,  and,  more¬ 
over,  possessing  a  strong  constitution ;  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour,  a  seedling  raised  at 
Messrs.  Veitch ’s  Lai^ley  nursery,  and  first 
flowered  last  season.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
full,  the  colour  a  reddish  orange,  stained  at  the 
margins  with  a  richer  colour.  It  is  in  every 
sense  a  fine  variety,  and  distinct  from  others  of 
a  similar  colour.  Mary  Morris  is  a  lovely 
variety,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  florifer¬ 
ousness  and  the  large  size  of  its  full  flow'ers 
of  a  pleasing  rose- pink.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  a  real  addition.  The  Governor, 
another  new  sort,  has  large  and  full  flowers 
of  a  delicate  bluish  white,  but  it  is  not 
all  that  could  be  wished  as  regards  constitution 
or  floriferousness,  at  least,  judging  by  the 
specimens  under  notice.  A  selection  of  the 
older  sorts  includes :  Of  whites,  W.  P.  Milner, 
one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best  of  all,  being 
of  a  pure  white,  large,  full,  and  extremely  free, 
some  plants  having  between  forty  and  fifty 
flowers  and  buds ;  The  Bride  has  large  pure 
white  flowers,  freely  produced.  Of  purples,  or 
rather  so-called  purples,  are  Royal  Purple,  the 
liest  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  vivid  violet- purple ; 
Walter  Ware,  deeper  and  also  very  fine  ;  and 
another  of  a  similar  tint,  but  lighter  than  the 
lasi,^  Auctioneer,  remarkable  for  its  profu8<0 
flower  and  good  habit.  The  ^aTlets 
^ei^re  numerous,  tne  best  being  The  C'kiTx  tiep, 
a  glowing  cerise,  very  beautiful ;  Firman,, 


similar,  but  quite  distinct  in  tint ;  Dan  God¬ 
frey,  verm  ilion- scarlet ;  and  Magnum  Bonum, 
considered  to  be  the  finest  of  all  scarlets; 
other  fine  scarlets  are  Heaton  Bank  and 
James  Wilkins ;  Amethyst  is  the  best  of 
the  deep  maroon-crimsons  ;  and  Gertrude 
Teiraor  has  flowers  of  a  lovely  rose-pink,  freely 
produced.  Of  yellows  are  Chromatella  and 
Stanstead  Beauty,  both  clear  yellows;  while 
Florence,  which  was  honoured  with  a  certificate 
last  year,  is  of  a  yellowish  buff,  quite  distinct 
from  any  other.  Of  the  true  Clove  race  there  is 
the  old  Crimson  Clove,  with  its  deliciously 
scented  blooms  of  rich  crimson.  Crimson  pet  is 
in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  this,  as  the 
flowers  are  brighter  and  of  better  quality,  but 
not  so  strongly  perfumed.  The  pink  or  blush 
Clove  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  combines  the  per¬ 
fume  and  large  size  of  bloom  of  the  old  Clove 
with  a  delicate  pink  tint.  One  of  the  latest  to 
bloom  is  Charmer,  one  of  the  best  whites  ;  it 
commences  to  bloom  after  the  others  are  in  per¬ 
fection,  hence  its  extreme  value.  The  above 
selection  embodies  all  sterling  varieties,  all  that 
hsve  been  thoroughly  tested  in  every  way,  and 
no  one  need  hesitate  in  adding  them  to  their 
collection.  They  are  all  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  when  planted,  several  dozen  plants  in  a  bed, 
they  produce  a  fine  effect. 


FLOWERS  OF  SUMMER. 

Among.st  biennial  plants  Eryngium  giganteurn 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  ana  handsome  now  in 
flower.  Dahlia  glabrata,  which  sows  itself  here 
(as  does  the  Eryngium),  is  also  very  pretty, 
though  more  apt  to  smother  dwarfer  plants  if 
perchance  it  gains  a  footing  too  near  them. 
Another  good  hardy  plant,  which  requires  room 
to  spread  itself,  is  Coronilla  varia,  a  most  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer,  having  clusters  of  pale  lilac  or 
w'hite  flowers.  Sweet  Williams  of  a  good  dark 
strain  are  now  gay  in  the  sunshine,  but  for  rich 
dark  velvety  colour  none  can  equal  the  old  dwarf 
kind  with  double  flowers,  sometimes  called 
Ware’s  Double  Crimson.  Planted  in  bold 
masses  or  in  beds  it  is  most  effective.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  flowered  the  true 
Opium  Poppy  in  our  garden.  It  far  surpasses 
the  common  small-fruited  variety  both  in  stature 
and  size  of  flower,  the  fruits  being  quite  as  large 
as  those  usually  seen  in  chemists^  and  herlm- 
lists’  shops,  and  really  quite  as  useful  if  needs 
be.  I  obtained  it  by  simply  buying  a  big  fruit 
from  a  chemist’s  shop,  where  I  chanced  to  ;5co 
some  fine  specimens  lying  in  the  window,  an<l, 
whether  in  flower  or  fruit,  find  it  far  moro 
ornamental  than  any  of  its  numerous  garc.cu 
varieties. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride  has  been  in  flower  siitco 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  is  yet  yielding;  a 
few  spikes  for  cutting  here  and  there  by  Lhc 
walls.  Few  other  haray  flowers  surpass  it  for 
effective  use  in  large  vases,  and  it  is  one  of  ;ho 
best  of  all  "good  things”  amongst  sumrier 
blooming  bulbs,  whether  for  pot  or  open-air 
culture.  Rubus  odoratus  is  now  very  shoi/^y^ 
both  in  blossom  and  leafage,  to  which  last  its 
fragrance — what  little  it  has — seems  confin  3d. 
Planted  in  good  soil,  with  room  to  grow,  i1  is 
most  ornamental  when  8  feet  high,  with  lea  res 
nearly  a  foot  across,  and  covert  with  d  $ep 
rosy  blossoms  borne  in  clusters,  each  be  ng 
as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Dog  R<  se. 
The  variegated,  or  Golden  Rue,  is  wortl  a 
place,  and  is  now  very  pretty  here,  grou]  ed 
w'ith  the  common  Agrostemma— the  one  v*  th 
woolly  leaves  and  crimson  flowers. 

Eiyngium  amethystinum  is  just  showing  its 
wonderful  iridescent  blue  tint  on  its  stems  t  nd 
bracts,  and  makes  a  very  telling  effect  wl  en 
seen  alongside  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  which  is, 
as  I  think,  the  b^  and  most  useful  of  all  he 
species.  A.  califomica  is  also  floriferous,  >at 
not  so  pleasing  in  colour.  The  old  sea;  let 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  both  doable  and  sinj  le, 
are  not  to  be  despis^,  affording,  as  they  lo, 
rich  glints  of  Geranium  scarlet.  Here  we  th  ik 
them  most  effective  as  seen  towering  up  am^  ag 
white  Campanulas  and  tall  white  Foxglov  s ; 
the  old  clumps,  however,  are  not  nearly  so  1  ne 
as  are  the  two-year-old  plants  from  see  s. 
Sambucus  racemosa  is  now  very  pretty,  ts 
clusters  of  scarlet  or  coral-coloured  ben  cs 
b<5liig,|  think,  especially  lovely,  as  s  m 

nestling  ajoipi^g  the,  dark  green  foliage,  backed  )y 
tlie  bi  le  yky,!  P  a  small  tree,  as  large 

lae^;aSft^^ina|p|ii  Elder,  but  is  very  much 
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rarer  and  a  great  deal  more  beautiful.  Our  first 
blue  Passion  Flowers  opened  on  the  sunny  walls 
to-day,  and  Spirsua  arisefolia  hangs  its  graceful 
feathery  plumes  in  masses  among  the  leaves. 

I  wonder  why  the  Hungarian  Bindweed  (Con¬ 
volvulus  sylvaticus)  is  not  more  generally  planted 
on  the  margins  of  woods  or  in  outlying  planta¬ 
tions  near  walks  or  drives.  It  is  too  coarse  and 
rampant  for  the  dressed  grounds  unless  sur¬ 
rounded  by  turf,  but  in  open  wood  margins  or 
over  dead  fences  it  would  be  quite  at  home. 
We  have  it  here  nearly  20  feet  high  already 
growing  up  a  dead  Fir  tree,  ana  its  great 
tmmpet-shaped  white  flowers  are  most  lovely 
in  the  evenings.  We  have  also  C.  incarnatus, 
less  robust,  perhaps,  but  it  rambles  over  shrubs, 
dead  and  living,  in  a  very  pretty  way.  The 
safe  place  for  it  is  the  base  of  a  shrub  on  the 
lawn,  where  the  mowing  machine  can  check  its 
love  for  travel.  How  delicious  is  the  Pine 
fragrance,  and  how  fresh  and  cool  their  shade 
b  during  these  hottest  of  summer  days.  Their 
pateful  shadow  is  so  cool,  their  perfume  so 
balmy,  that  one  longs  for  the  Tuscan  groves,  or 
for  t^t  wonderful  forest  at  Ravenna  where  the 


PLAN  OF  A  GARDEN 
The  relation  of  the  house  and  lawn  to  the  more 
interesting  portions  of  a  garden  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  question  for  many  M'ho  take  a  higher  view 
of  the  garden  than  as  a  receptacle  for  everything 
that  can  be  crowded  into  it.  Few  think  as  much 
as  they  ought  about  the  matter,  judging  by 
what  we  see  of  complicated  beds,  vases,  statuary, 
small  ponds,  hedges,  dead  walls,  old  houses,  and 
frames,  where  there  ought  to  be  a  little  quiet 
breadth  or  a  pleasant  bit  of  grass.  In  the  very 
smallest  class  of  gardens  such  considerations  are 
out  of  place.  In  a  cottage  garden  we  do  seek 
breadth  ;  the  effect  is  often  very  good  there 
without  it.  The  “  nest  ”  of  flowers  is  relieved  in 
other  ways,  and  all  are  pleased  at  the  unpretend¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the  spot.  But  in  the  many  gardens 
of  a  larger  kind  a  little  attention  given  to  this 

Soint  would  improve  the  effect  greatly.  The 
elightful  quality  of  repose,  good  in  all  cases,  is 
now  more  than  ever  essential,  owing  to  the 
noisy  and  confused  conditions  of  our  lives  in 
great  cities.  The  spread  of  brickwork  over  vast 
areas,  near  London  and  other  large  cities,  which 


whole  space  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  quite  near, 
and  yet  concealed  from  the  richest  and  most 
effective  border  of  hardy  flowers  that  we  know 
of  near  London.  The  reserve  garden,  too,  a 
place  for  hosts  of  fine  things  that  desen^e  special 
culture,  and  are  worth  cutting  and  having  in 
plenty,  is  well  sheltered  and  concealed,  and  yet 
may  bo  entered  as  easily  as  one  of  the  rooms. 
The  arrangements  otherwise  are  those  that  suit 
the  site,  soil,  and  the  taste  of  the  owner ; 
imitating  these  would  not  perhaps  be  right  under 
other  circumstances,  but  good  examples  of  places 
where  some  of  the  essential  principles  in  aesign 
are  not  lost  sight  of,  and  yet  every  convenience 
for  good  gardening  secured,  are  worth  seeing. 
The  plan  is  that  of  M unstead  garden,  near 
Goda^ing. 


Hardy  flowers  for  outtinfif.— With  the 
greatly  increased  use  of  flowers  for  household 
and  personal  decoration  which  in  late  years  has 
been  brought  about,  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  kinds  that  find  favour  with  the 
mass  of  those  who  so  use  them.  Time  was  when 


Plan  of  garden  at  Munstead,  showing  arrangements  of  various  departments  in  relation  to  laam  and  house. 


Pine  tree  is  so  gracefully  at  home  beneath  the 
eternal  blue. 

Some  Lilies  are  now  most  lovely — none  finer 
than  L.  candidum  ;  none  more  stately  than  L. 
testaceum ;  none  more  noble  perhaps  than  L. 
auratum,  or  better  still  to  my  taste,  L.  Browni. 
The  American  Swamp  Lilies  are  now  coming  on  ' 
apace,  and  seem  to  love  the  hot,  sunny  days  I 
which  follow  cool  rainy  nights.  But  no  sooner  ; 
does  the  middle  of  J uly  come  to  us  than  w'e  find  i 
suggestions  of  the  siren  with  the  sere  and  | 
’  yellow  leaf — Autumna,  the  friend  of  Ceres. 
To-day  I  see  a  few  early  Chrysanthemum  flowers, 
md  the  Hollyhocks  and  the  Dahlias  are  opening 
their  first  flowers — all  signs,  alas  !  but  t^  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  harvest  moon  and  those  chilly 
lights  of  white  mist.  But  now  all  is  bright  and 
nnny,  the  Roses  are  in  bloom.  Poppies  flutter 
(od  sparkle  in  the  warm  July  breeze,  and  the 
ttees  are  rich  in  deepest  verdure.  The  garden 
I  full  of  warmth,  and  light,  and  fragrance,  and 
the  lover  of  hardy  blossoms  must  needs  re- 
Vmber  the  cool,  fresh  spring  days,  when  the 
lihckbird  sang  in  the  Hawthorn,  or  eveneaijier, 
whcQ  «*  Daffodillies  filled  their  cups  wit|  tearsy^ 
szMi  the  Anemones  laughed  ^  In  the  Vpfifligl 
sunshine.  W . 


were  once  among  our  prettiest  districts,  and  full 
of  trees  and  fair  gardens,  makes  it  almost  the 
duty  of  those  who  have  a  garden  to  see  that  it 
at  least  is  not  a  waste  of  confusion  or  a  mere 
mass  of  incoherent  units.  The  garden  sho^im  by 
the  annexed  plan  is  free  and  quiet  near  the  house, 
for  little  work  need  be  done  there,  and  that  takes 
very  little  time.  The  flowers  are  not  spread  out 
before  the  windows  till  we  get  tired  of  them 
there,  but  bits  of  the  colour  of  the  various 
gardens  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  windows, 
and  all  are  within  a  minute’s  walk.  Pansy, 
Pink,  Rose,  rock  flowers,  Primroses,  Auriculas, 
flowering  bushes  and  Ferns,  all  have  their  allotted 
nooks  and  plots  where  they  get  what  shade,  sun, 
water,  or  soil  can  be  spared  them,  and  where  the 
most  radical  preparations  may  be  made  for  their 
reception  and  health  without  disturbing  the 
quiet  desired  near  the  house  itself.  The  lawn  is 
free  from  any  but  the  most  permanent  kind 
of  gardening — Scotch  Firs  and  other  **  hardy 
plants,”  that  fear  no  changes.  On  the  left  the 
pergola  (Italian  for  trellis-covered  way)  is  for 
Americ^  Vines  and  the  more  vigorous  creeping 
''  '  ‘  forms  a  screen.  The  alpine  garden 
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heathy  ground,  which  covered  the 


simple  beauty  in  colour  and  form  was  much  less 
appreciated  than  rarity  and  cost.  The  costly 
productions  of  the  forcing  house  were  often 
alone  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  lady’s 
bouquet  or  to  decorate  the  table.  Gardenias 
at  Christmas  were  held  in  estimation  propor¬ 
tionate  with  the  number  of  shillings  or  half- 
crowns  each  which  they  cost.  The  flowers  of 
scarce  Orchids  wefe  in  like  manner  prized  in 
accordance  with  their  rarity,  whilst  hardy 
flowers,  with  the  exception  of  such  old  favourites 
as  Roses,  Violets,  and  Carnations,  met  with 
little  or  no  attention.  All  this  is  now,  however, 
changed  ;  outdoor  flowers,  provided  they 
possess  elegance  in  form,  with  decided  colours, 
are  quite  as  much  in  demand  as  the  greatest 
rarities  of  hothouse  growth.  Primroses, 
Daffodils,  Paeonies,  Pinks,  Cornflowers,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Campanulas,  Anemones,  Aquilegiiu, 
Asters,  Dielytras,  Carnations,  Hellebores,  Iris, 
Myosotis,  Spireeas,  Violas,  Pansies,  Gladioli, 
Lilies,  and  others  of  a  similar  description,  are 
largely  employed  in  the  various  arrangements  in 
which  flowers  are  used.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  well- tb-^do,'  'who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  high- 


an'd  as  ii  should  be’. 
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common  flowers  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  for 
no  one  will  deny  that  among  our  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  there  are  numbers  that  vie  in  that 
respect  with  the  choicest  productions  of  tropical 
countries.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
efiect  produced  by  some  of  our  commoner  hardy 
flowers,  when  used  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner  table,  I  should  advise  a  trial,  confining 
it  to  two  or  three  kinds  of  Narcissi  alone,  such 
for  instance  as  the  old  N.  poeticus,  with  one  of 
the  large  pale  yellow  kinds  and  a  large  deep 
yellow,  with  a  limited  quantity  of  scarlet 
Anemone  to  give  the  requbite  warmth  of  colour 
in  the  arrangement,  keeping  each  of  the  above 
by  themselves  ;  or  another  in  which  Columbines 
in  two  or  three  distinct  colours  and  Spiraeas 
japonica  alone  are  used  ;  or  the  white  Campanula 
persicifolia,  single  and  double,  with  pink  or  red 
bianthus  and  a  little  Cornflower  ;  or  white  and 
red  lloses,  with  plenty  of  their  own  foliage  and 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  which  in  each  of  the  above 
arrangements  I  have  seen  used  without  stint, 
along  with  fronds  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata,orOat 
Grass,  to  relieve  the  surface  of  the  flowers. 
Having  seen  tables  where  the  above  common 
flowers  were  alone  used,  I  can  speak  for  the 
beautiful  effect  which  they  had — an  effect  quite 
equal  to  that  obtainable  by  means  of  flowers  of 
a  more  costly  description,  and  immeasurably 
before  the  indescribable  combinations  often  seen 
where  a  score  or  two  of  different  kinds  of 
flowers  are  unmeaningly  mixed  tojgether,  the  I 
presence  of  three-fourths  of  them  being  destruc- 
tive  of  artistic  merit.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  * 
some  who  use  flowers  will  always  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  rarity,  and  such  are  willing  to  nay 
for  it.  Gardenias  in  January  have  been  sold  at 
seven  shillings  and  sixj^nce  each  ;  the  flowers  of 
scarce  Orchids  at  one  time  fetched  propor¬ 
tionately  high  figures,  but  on  an  average  these 
and  others  of  a  like  character  do  not  now  sell 
for  half  that  money.  There  are,  however,  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  flowers  used  now  that 
there  was  then.  The  reason  for  their  being 
cheap  is,  I  think,  clearly  traceable  to  the  use  ot 
hardy  kinds  that,  independent  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  have  the  advantage  of  being  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  either  would  not  or  could 
not  afford  to  indulge  in  costly  thii^s  of  so 
perishable  a  character  as  flow'ers. — T.  B. 

Propagatingr  Bedding  Pelargoniunas. 

— Gardeners  know  that  Pelargoniums  belonging 
to  this  section  strike  root  better  in  the  open 
ground  than  in  any  other  way,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  amateurs  to  be  informed  that  if  cut¬ 
tings  can  be  obtained  and  inserted  in  the  o^n 
ground  at  any  time  between  this  and  the  middle 
of  August,  they  will  secure  better  results  than 
they  w'ould  do  by  the  most  painstaking  manage¬ 
ment  under  glass.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  tricolour,  bronze,  and  white  variegated 
section.  In  dealing  wdth  new  varieties  of  either 
of  these,  when  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
stock  as  fast  as  cuttings  can  be  had,  we  either 
use  the  stock  plants  for  bedding,  or  plant  them 
in  a  rich  piece  of  land  in  the  reserve  ground, 
and  os  fast  as  we  can  obtain  cuttings  we  take 
them  off  and  insert  them  between  the  old 
plants;  in  this  way  w’e  get  quite  a  strong 
addition  to  their  numbers  by  the  time  they 
renuire  to  be  taken  up  for  the  winter,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  at  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble. 
The  general  stock  we  do  not  touch  until  the 
middle  of  August,  and  then  we  take  all  the 
cuttings  we  can  without  disfiguring  the  beds. 
These  we  put  in  a  south  border  about  4  inches 
apart,  making  the  soil  somewhat  sandy  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  roots.  If  the 
weather  should  be  very  bright,  we  put  some 
temporary  lights  over  them  and  shade  them  for 
a  few  days,  but  in  dull,  showery  weather  they 
do  not  require  that  attention.  Some  care  is, 
however,  needed  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water,  as  the  soil  must  be  kept 
pretty  uniformly  moist.  Under  this  treatment 
we  can  make  sure  of  a  greater  percentage  of 
rooted  plants  than  we  can  if  we  attempt  to 
root  them  in  the  dry,  heated  air  of  a  house  or 
pit.  In  dealing  with  the  bronze  section,  we 
plant  the  cuttings  under  a  south  wall,  with  a 
light  over  them  even  later  than  the  middle  of 
August,  and  by  keeping  the  soil  rather  dry  they 
seem  to  get  hardened  up,  and  will  be  found  to 
have  ma<le  quite  a  number  of  roots  by  the  end 
of  October.  We  then  put  them  8ingly4^  small 
pots  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  inwne, 
where  they  remaifi-^l^tiZ^*^fwy  ^iw^kl.v3s’^p 
cannot,  however,  deal  with  the  whole  of  the 


stock  of  the  older  sorts  of  white  variegated 
kinds  in  the  same  way,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  plants  required.  These  we  plant  in 
boxes  in  the  last  week  in  August,  ana  afford 
them  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  frame,  giving 
them  some  shading  for  the  first  fortnight 
during  bright  sunshine.  W e  prepare  the  boxes 
by  first  patting  a  layer  of  the  coarse  siftings  of 
the  soil  in  the  bottom,  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the 
remaining  space  is  then  filled  up  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  sand.  This  is  made 
rather  firm,  and  the  cuttings  are  inserted  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  got. — C.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum.— If  the  rage 
for  single  flowers  continues  we  shall  soon  have 
to  hunt  up  and  cultivate  more  weeds  ;  however, 

I  am  not  going  to  disparage  this  last  comer, 
for  it  is  very  beautiful,  grow’s  anyhow,  and 
flowers  abundantly.  It  got  too  large  for  the 
position  assigned  it,  so  w’e  have  pegged  it 
down,  and  it  is  now  branching  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  For  large  borders  that  have  to  be  filled 
quickly  with  few  plants  this  should  be  one  of 
the  kinds  used.  It  w'ould  make  a  grand  plant 
for  undergrowth  to  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  its  deep 
yellow  flowers  contrasting  splendidly  with  the 
deep  brown  foliage  of  the  Ricinus. — W. 

Clematises  and  other  climbers. 
There  is  no  family  of  plants  I  have  yet  tried  so 
well  adapted  as  the  Clematises  for  mixing  with 
other  climbers.  We  have  at  present  Clematis 
lanuginosa,  w’ith  its  enormous  mauve-coloured 
flowers  running  all  over  a  large  Wistaria— the 
great  flowers  peeping  out  of  masses  of  yellow’ish 
green  foliage  is  very  pretty  ;  then  there  is 
Clematis  Jackmani  running  over  arches  with 
Hops,  its  masses  of  rich  purple  just  opening 
looking  well  among  the  drooping  branchlets  of 
the  graceful  Hop  plant.  Under  glass  it  has  run 
on  the  roof  of  a  large  conservatory  and  mingled 
with  Cobaea  scandens  variegata,  forming  a  very 
pretty  mixture  ;  and  on  terrace  walls  it  takes 
up  its  quarters  among  the  branches  of  China  or 
other  free-flow’cring  l^ses.  The  mode  of  train¬ 
ing  we  adopt  is  to  cut  them  in  closely  to  the 
main  branenes  at  the  winter  pruning,  just  before 
they  start  into  grow'th  (which  is  soon  after 
Christmas),  and  spread  out  the  shoots  left, 
securely  tying  them  to  the  w’all  or  to  tho  main 
branches  of  the  climbers  it  is  desired  to  cover, 
and  in  spring,  when  growth  is  very  rapid,  look 
over  the  long  shoots  and  fasten  them  evenly 
and  firmly  in  position,  and  then  leave  them  to 
grow  and  flower  in  their  own  w^ay,  selecting 
varieties  that  make  a  long  succession  of  flowers, 
and  of  various  shades  of  colour.  The  varieties 
now  in  cultivation  are  almost  innumerable. 

New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax).— 
This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Hampshire, 
and  so  well  does  it  stand  that  I  doubt  not  it 
would  prove  quite  hardy  in  the  north  of 
England.  We  have  several  plants  that  have 
stood  out  without  any  protection  for  several 
years.  The  foliage  of  all  was  slightly  damaged 
by  the  severe  frosts  of  1880-81,  but  the  roots 
were  not  a  bit  hurt.  We  have  three  varieties, 
namely,  Phormium  tenax,  P.  tenax  variegata, 
and  tenax  Colensoi,  and  each  kind  is  as 
hardy  as  the  other.  None  of  them  have  ever 
flowered,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery, 
seeing  that  they  grow  away  so  luxuriantly. 
They  are  voracious  feeders,  and  retiuire  great 
depth  of  soil,  and  the  more  sheltered  the 
position  the  finer  the  foliage. — W. 

Day  Lily  (Alstra?meria  aurea). — Tliis  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  robust  of  all  the  species, 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet  or  5  feet,  and  bear¬ 
ing  great  broad  heads  of  rich  orange  blossoms, 
each  mass  well-nigh  a  foot  across.  A  friend 
tells  me  it  grows  rampant  in  one  particular  spot 
in  his  garden,  and,  as  often  happens,  not  quite 
in  the  place  he  would  like  it  to  be.  He  tells 
me  it  is  most  wayward.  Twice  he  has  dug  it 
out  of  ^its  favourite  comer  to  transplant  dse- 
where,  and  each  time,  while  failing  to  grow 
where  he  desires  to  have  it,  it  has  come  up  in 
its  old  place  as  luxuriantly  os  ever.  The  fact  is, 
if  once  this  plant  gets  well  established  near  a 
sunny  wall  it  is  not  easily  eradicated.  Its  thick 
roots  run  through  clumps  of  other  bulbs,  through 
the  roots  of  Roses,  and  stitch  themselves  in  and 
out  of  the  Box  edgings  in  the  most  persistent 
way.  It  seems  most  sociable,  and  being  most 
lovely  when  in  blossom,  perchance  it  obtains 
2i»|^;^lerance  than  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
looking  member  of  its 
Q^ge  vases  its  great  heads  of  vividl'^orange 


blossoms  are  most  effective,  and,  as  above 
indicated,  it  is  readily  grown. 

%  Mulchingr  v.  waterinfif.  —As  gardeners 
we  are  always  at  school ;  some  are  apt  scholars 
and  others  are  “  noodles,”  and  in  respect  of  the 
subject  in  hand  I  must  own  that  for  a  long  time 
I  belonged  to  this  lost  category,  for  I  could  not, 
or  else  would  not,  believe  that  mulching  was 
superior  to  watering,  but  in  spite  of  myself  the 
lesson  at  last  came  home  to  me.  For  many 
years  I  have  both  practised  and  preached  about 
the  importance  of  mulching  for  shrubs,  kitchen 
garden  crops.  Vines,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
forgetting  that  what  was  profitable  for  free 
feeders  would,  in  a  small  way,  be  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  to  plants  of  an  opposite  nature — a  lesson 
simple  enough  to  learn,  one  thinks,  after  it  has 
been  learnt.  For  several  years  past  sundry 
small  plants  in  the  flower  garden  failed  to  grow 
as  swihly  as  we  wished  ;  notably  so  Alteman- 
theras.  Coleus,  and  other  tender  kinds,  and  also 
some  hardy  sorts,  Sedum  acre  elegans  being 
among  the  number  ;  and,  believing  them  to  be 
dry,  frequent  waterings  were  had  recourse  to, 
but  with  indifferent  results.  Last  year  as  soon 
as  planted  some  of  the  before-named  plants  were 
mulched  with  Cocoa  fibre,  and  seldom  watered, 
and  they  did  remarkably  well.  This  year  all 
have  had  this  mulching,  and  have  not  been 
watered  more  than  half-a-dozen  times  (the  season 
has  been  dry),  and  yet  the  growth  is  perfect. 
The  lesson  has  been  a  hard  one,  but  the  rewards 
of  satisfactory  growth  and  lessened  toil  are 
excellent  set-offs. 

Bedding  ViolEis. — The  notion  that  these 
will  not  do  well  in  the  south  is  a  mistaken  one  ; 
of  course,  certain  kinds  do  better  than  others. 
The  comuta  section  always  does  well ;  Blue 
Bell  never  fails,  and  this  last  has  now  got  a 
formidable  rival  in  True  Blue  ;  it  does  not  grow’ 
so  compactly,  but  with  a  little  additional 
TO^ing  it  is  more  effective  than  Blue  Bell. 
Being  both  a  better  shaped  flower  and  a  deeper 
self-blue,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite.  Mrs. 
Gray,  a  creamy  white  variety,  is  os  floriferous  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  plant  to  be,  and  has  every 
other  quality  to  insure  its  becoming  a  favourite. 
VVe  have  it  as  an  undergrowth  for  pink  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  dark  Fuchsias,  and  the  mixture  is 
most  pleasing. 

White  Pink  Mfs.  Sinkins.— This  proves 
to  be  a  very  valuable  plant,  especially  for  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  furnish  white  flowers. 
We  have  lately  used  it  for  making  wreaths  and 
for  furnishing  sweet-smelling  flowers  for  our 
flower  missions.  I  look  upon  it,  indeed,  as  an 
indispensable  subject  where  there  are  large 
demands  for  cut  flowers.  It  is  not  only  very 
fragrant,  but  the  plants  become  one  solid  mass 
of  blossom,  and  they  continue  to  flower  more  or 
less  all  the  summer.  A  remarkable  property 
belonging  to  it  is  that  it  rarely  produces  more 
than  two  buds  on  a  stem,  and  generally  only 
one  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  cut  without  destroy¬ 
ing  anv  young  flower-buds.  This  is  not  the 
general  character  of  Pinks,  for  they  form  so 
many  flower-buds  on  the  stems  that  the  first 
flower  which  is  open  cannot  be  cut  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  stem  without  cutting  off  two 
or  three  young  flower-buds,  which  one  hardly 
cares  to  do.  The  plant,  moreover,  is  a  good 
^ower  and  quite  hardy,  and  as  early  in  coming 
into  flower  as  the  single  white  Pink,  so  well 
known  for  its  early- flowering  property. — C.  C. 

Double  Rockets.  —  Having  noticed  in 
Gardening  a  small  paragraph  in  praise  of  the 
Double  White  Scotch  Romcet,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  sample  of  a  row  of  fifty  which 
I  have  in  full  bloom  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  truly  a  delightful  flower,  has  been  in  bloom 
for  the  past  fortnight — and  I  doubt  not  may 
continue  another  week — and  the  perfume  it 
vields  of  an  evening  just  now  is  delightful.  The 
blooms  are  soiled  by  rain,  but  they  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  what  a  splendid  sight  the  row- 
makes. — John  S.  Calder. — [From  the  speci¬ 
men  sent  we  should  say  a  row'  of  fifty  plants 
would  l>e  very  striking.  Every  one  should  grow’ 
the  Scotch  Rocket. — Ed.] 

White  Lilies. — One  of  the  fairest  of  all  the 
flowers  to  be  found  growing  to-day  in  cottage 
gardens  is  the  old  white  Lily  (L.  candidum),  or 
Madonna  Lily,  with  its  sweetly -scented  pure 
white  flowers.  It  is  the  emblem  of  rosy  summer 
time  in  all  its  fulness,  and,  as  I  think,  particu- 
larl]f7^^ly[i^|^^J§'e^fi^gs,  w-hen  its  spires  of 
wh.i$,ftBlW  ShW®  80  brightly  from  a  dark 
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background  of  Privet  or  of  Holly.  In  J uly  a 
garden  of  white  Lilies  and  old  -  fashioned 
Cabbage  and  Moss  Roses  most  needs  be  a  plea¬ 
sant  place,  even  if  more  modem  flowers  be 
absent ;  but  there  are  hosts  of  other  old- 
fashioned  flowers  that  seem  to  be  naturally 
“  maids  in  waiting  ”  on  this  our  snow-white 
summer  queen.  Of  such  are  Pinks  of  all  kinds, 
single  as  well  as  double.  Carnations,  Sweet 
Williams,  and  Bellflowers  of  all  kinds.  Before 
me,  as  I  write,  is  a  stout  stem  of  the  golden- 
rayed  Japan  Lily  (L.  auratum),  with  many 
blossoms  ;  it  is  most  gorgeous,  and  its  perfume 
overpoweringly  rich  and  satisfying,  but  after 
all  I  believe  no  one  Lily  can  ever  be  so  perfect 
and  pleasing  as  is  that  of  the  Madonna. 

A  good  plant  for  a  sunny  bank.— Any¬ 
one  having  a  dry,  sunny  bank  of  poor  soil,  on 
which  the  majority  of  plants  will  not  flourish, 
will  find  in  the  Coronilla  varia  a  most  accom¬ 
modating  subject — one  that  will  never  fail  to 
spread  and  firmly  establish  itself  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  when  once  it  gets  a  foothold.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  not  a  rubbishy  plant,  but  really  a 
pretty  one  when  in  flower,  and  that  is  nearly 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Thou^  straggling  in  growth  at  first,  it  will 
become  in  time  compact,  and  will  carry  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  clusters  of  mauve-pink  flowers.  Even 
little  bits  will  grow  into  good-sized  plants  in  the 
coarse  of  a  season. 

11699. — Wallflowers  and  other  hardy 
plants  in  pots.— Such  things  as  Wallflow'ers, 
Sweet  Williams,  Pansies,  Columbines,  Prim¬ 
roses,  are  best  grown  out  in  the  open  ground 
for  a  season,  until  they  come  to  a  flowering  size, 
potting  them  in  the  autumn,  and  keeping  them 
out  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  through  the 
winter,  or  plnnging  the  pots  at  the  foot  of  a 
north  wall.  Wallflowers,  Pansies,  Primroses, 
and  other  spring  blooming  things  may  be  kept 
under  cover  until  they  flower  ;  but  such  things 
as  Columbines,  Sweet  Williams,  and  other 
summer  flowering  plants  must  be  brought  into 
the  open  air  by  April,  or  they  will  become  drawn 
and  enfeebled.  They  may  be  kept  in  pots  several 
years  in  succession  if  well  watered  and  fed  with 
liquid  manure.  Campanulas,  such  as  gargauica, 
carpatica,  turbinata.  Van  Houttei,  and  pusilla 
are  excellent  for  pot  culture,  they  but  seldom 
require  repotting,  and  have  a  very  nice  appear¬ 
ance  when  in  bloom.  Primroses  ana  Polyanthuses 
when  done  blooming  should  be  put  in  a  rather 
ihaiiy  place,  likewise  Alpine  Auriculas,  w’hich 
are  charming  for  pot  culture.  Seed  of  these 
plants  may  be  sowrn  in  April  in  the  open  ground, 
except  the  three  latter,  which  are  best  sown  in 
pots  in  a  frame.  When  the  young  plants  have 
shown  a  few  leaves,  prick  them  out  some  Gin. 
apart  in  good  soil,  in  a  situation  where  they  get 
plenty  of  sun  and  air.  If  they  are  well  cared 
for  they  will  mostly  come  to  brooming  size  the 
fust  year,  except  the  Primroses  and  Auriculas, 
which  need  a  second  year’s  grow'th  to  make 
strong  flowering  plants  of  them. — J.  C.  B. 

11710.— Carnations  not  bloomlngf.— Probably  the 
p^anti  ore  too  small.  They  have  not  yet  Bfathered  sutbeient 
'«trai«tb  to  bloom.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  encourage 
them  to  make  good  growth  by  watering  them  well  in  dr>’ 
weather,  atirring  the  soil  around  them  from  time  to  time. 
They  should  be  in  a  sunny  place,  otherwise  they  will  not 
bloom  well.— 4.  C.  B. 

Double  crimson  Sweet  William.— This  is  one 
of  those  llowers  that  do  not  lose  much  in  bconty  by  l)eing 
made  doable.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  deep  maroon- 
crimson  roeetted  blossoms  in  large  dense  heads,  which  last 
mnefa  longer  than  those  of  the  single  sorts. 


Leather-coated  Grubs.  —  The  grubs 
I  known  by  the  name  of  leather  jackets  are  hatched 
[from  eggs  laid  by  the  daddy-longle^  or 
|:rane  fly.  They  are  exceedingly  destructive  to 
Itsany  plants,  and  are  very  difficult  to  destroy, 
“isany  insecticide  which  would  influence  them 
klow  the  surface  would  kill  the  plants, 
jumbers  may  be  killed  by  rolling  the  ground 
night.  Long  trenches  6  inches  wide  and  G 
'-dies  deep,  with  upright  sides,  have  been  found 
ery  useful ;  the  grubs  fall  in  whilst  roaming 
wut  at  night,  ana  cannot  escape.  They  should 
» coUectea  in  the  morning.  Pieces  of  Potatoes, 
imips,  &c.,  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a 
liwer  stuck  into  each,  form  good  traps  ;  they 
be  examined  every  morning.  Dressing 
i'iand  with  nitrate  of  soda,  gaslime,  soot,  and 
(i4Bo  has  been  found  useful.  When  a  plant  is 
^Sicked,  open  the  ground  round  the  ] 
fkk  oat  the  grubs  ;  theyibjr^^Ii^I^i)  :: 
and ;  moles  and  many  Birds  are  very 
^enu— S.  S. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

(Continwd  from  page  22G.^ 

The  Strawberry  In  the  open  air. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  this  crop  is  a 
very  important  matter.  It  should  be  deeply 
worked,  and  be  in  fair  condition  as  regards 
manure,  though  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  dig  in 
long  stable  manure  just  previous  to  planting,  for 
this  prevents  the  land  from  consolidating  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  the  roots  to  obtain  that  grasp  of  it 
which  is  essential  for  the  proper  development  of 
broad  short-stalked  foliage  and  plump  mature 
buds  or  crowns.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  trench  up 
a  piece  of  land  in  winter  of  sufficient  extent  for 
the  new  Strawberry  bed,  manuring  it  according 
to  its  condition.  In  February  plant  it  with 
early  Potatoes,  and  when  the  Potatoes  are  lifted 
in  July  have  the  Strawberry  plants  ready  in 
small  pots  for  turning  out.  This  system  makes 
the  most  of  the  land.  The  Strawberries  which 
have  been  forced  in  pots  for  early  fruit  will  do 
admirably,  as  they  invariably  bear  heavy  crops 
the  first  year  after  planting.  Before  planting, 
the  ground  may  have,  if  necessary,  a  dressing  of 
soot  or  some  artificial  manure.  I  am  assuming 
the  dressing  of  yard  manure  which  was  given  in 
winter,  will  still,  to  a  great  extent,  remain  in 
the  land,  and  will  be  just  in  fit  condition  for  the 
roots  of  the  Strawberry  plants  to  utilise.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  land  for  Strawberries  its 
general  character  must  be  kept  in  view.  If  very 
light  a  dressing  of  clay  or  heavy  loam  will  be  of 
great  benefit.  It  should  be  placed  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  lightly  forked.  The  land  for  Straw¬ 
berries  should  in  firm,  compact  condition ; 
the  solid  firmness  of  unmoved  or  unworked 
land  will  not  do.  If  the  Strawberries,  as  I  have 
suggested,  follow  immediately  in  the  wake  of 
the  early  Potatoes,  the  surface  soil  will  be  in  a 
nice  friable,  well-pulverised  condition.  It  is  best 
to  plant  when  the  land  is  dry  on  the  surface,  as 
then  the  soil  can  be  pressed  firmly  around  the 
roots  of  the  plants  without  making  the  soil  hard 
or  pasty. 

Obtaining  the  Plants. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  good  work 
which  plants  that  have  been  forced  are  capable 
of  doing,  planted  out  in  July.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  such  plants  under  good  manage¬ 
ment  are  not  much  exhausted  by  the  forcing, 
and  when  allowed  plenty  of  space  (not  less  than 
2  feet  apart)  will  yield  heavy  crops.  But  good 
crops  of  iStrawbcrries  may  be  obtained  the  first 
year  from  young  plants,  if  pains  are  taken  with 
them.  They  should  be  layered  into  small  pots 
as  early  as  the  runners  can  be  obtained  ;  in  fact, 
treat  them  in  the  same  way  os  wo  do  the  plants 
raised  for  forcing,  and  which  generally  gives 
such  excellent  results.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
obtaining  the  plants  early  and  planting  early. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  always  to  lay  them  in  pots. 
I  have  raised  good  plants  by  laying  down  little 
mounds  of  rich  soil,  and  pegging  the  runners  on 
the  heaps.  By  the  latter  plan  the  plants,  when 
sufficiently  rooted,  are  taken  straight  to  the  bed 
and  plant^,  pressing  the  soil  about  them  firmly, 
and  giving  a  good  watering,  which,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  must  bo  repeated  till  the  plants 
are  established.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  in 
July  ;  and  the  earlier  good  plants  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  set  out  the  better,  if  we  want  to 
gather  a  good  crop  for  the  following  year.  In 
mte  districts,  where  the  July  planting  cannot 
bo  carried  out,  the  plants  snould  ne  laid 
in  6  inches  apart  in  a  nursery  bed  till  spring 
— say  as  early  in  March  as  the  season  will 
permit  the  land  to  be  got  into  condition.  The 
plants  may  then  be  lifted  with  balls  from  the 
nursery  l^d,  and  planted  in  rows  2.^  feet 
apart,  and  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant 
in  the  rows.  Every  alternate  plant  in  the 
rows  will  be  cut  up  after  the  first  crop 
has  been  gathered,  m  the  meantime,  the  first 
^ear — as  soon  as  the  Strawberries  are  disposed 
in  their  places — two  rows  of  Onions  should  be 
sown  between  each  two  rows  of  Strawberries. 
The  Onions  will  do  no  harm  to  the  Stawberrics, 
as  they  do  not  shade  injuriously  ;  and  the 
second  year  the  Strawberries  will  require  all  the 
land.  The  Onions  are  a  catch  crop,  to  pay  for 
labour  and  rent,  till  the  Strawberries  come  into 
bearing.  To  prevent  proportion  from  any  but 
fertile~da^,  adl  those  which  are  unfruitful 
ho  i@»^lled  up  as  soon  as  their  character  is 
noti^\  and  an  eye  should  be  kept  the 
bed  mr  the  purpose  of  detecting  barren  plai||^ 


as  the  unwary  may,  in  fact  do,  propagate  from 
inferior  plants,  being  tempted  by  the  deceptive 
strength  of  the  runners  which  spring  therefrom. 
By  a  judicious  selection  of  kinds,  aided  a 
careful  selection  of  aspects  suitable  for  different 
varieties,  the  Strawberry  season  may  be  much 
prolonrd,  and  by  planting  such  kinds  as 
Garibaldi  and  Viscomtesse  de  Thury  from  tb 
forcing  pit  a  good  crop  in  autumn  may  be 
gathered.  Such  early  kinds  as  Black  Prince 
and  Viscomtesse  (above  named)  should  be 
planted  on  a  warm  south  border  to  come  in 
early,  and  the  Elton  Pine  should  be  planted  in 
a  partially  shaded  border  under  a  west  wall  or 
fence  for  the  late  crop,  and  then  the  Alpineu 
will  carry  on  the  season  till  October. 

Duration  of  fHE  Beds. 

This  is  mainly  a  question  of  local  necessity 
and  circumstance.  So  long  as  Strawberries  will 
go  on  bearing  well,  except  it  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  rotation,  there  is  but  little  induce¬ 
ment  to  remove  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  even  in  those 
favourable  situations  where  the  Strawberry 
is  a  long  time  in  wearing  out,  young 
strong  plants  generally  bear  the  finest  fruit ; 
and  on  all  soUa  there  is  a  limit  to  profit¬ 
able  duration.  Then,  again,  some  kinds 
will  continue  profitable  without  change 
longer  than  others,  but  as  soon  as  any  planta¬ 
tion  shows  signs  of  wearing  out — /.c.,  when  the 
crowns  grow  weakly  and  the  fruit  small,  the 
sooner  they  are  destroyed  the  better.  On  really 
good  Strawberry  land  (a  deep  rich  atlhcsive 
loam),  if  the  plants  are  allowed  plenty  of  space 
— say  a  square  yard  for  each  plant — I  have 
kno'M'n  Strawberries  go  on  bearing  heavy  crops 
for  seven  years,  but  usually  from  three  to  four 
is  as  long  as  they  should  remain  on  the  same 
land.  And  I  have  known  instances  where 
annual  planting  seemed  the  perfection  of  culture. 
In  this  latter  case  the  Strawberries  were  worked 
in  connection  with  the  early  Potatoes,  and  were 
followed  immediately  by  late  Broccoli,  the  latter 
crop  being  planted  without  digging.  As  a  rule 
light  land,  unless  it  can  be  improved  by  a 
dressing  of  clay,  will  not  carry  Strawberries 
more  than  three  years.  It  is  more  profitable  to 
plant  them  in  lines  or  rows  or  .3  feet  apart 
than  to  plant  in  beds.  If  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tion  he  given  to  the  young  plants  thick  planting 
will  be  found  a  mistake.  Some  people  plant 
thickly  at  first,  becanse  the  plants  are  weakly, 
but  it  is  better  to  take  more  pains  with  the 
plants,  and  trust  to  half  the  number. 

Removal  of  the  Runner.^?. 

As  soon  as  the  required^umber  of  plants  are 
secured  all  runners  should  be  cut  ofi',  as  the^’ 
tend  to  exhaust  the  crowns.  If  young  plants 
are  not  required  the  runners  should  be  cut  off 
before  they  attach  themselves  to  the  ground. 
Some  cultivators  plant  a  bed  specially  for  their 
production,  removing  the  trusses  of  flowers ; 
and  where  this  can  be  done  all  the  runners 
should  be  removed  from  the  beds  in  bearing. 
Though  it  is  not  much  practi6e<l,  propagation 
may  ^  carried  on  by  division  of  the  crown  of 
the  plants,  planting  only  the  strongest  of  them. 
In  this  case  no  runners  are  requij^,  and  they 
may  be  cutaway  as  they  appear.  When  Straw¬ 
berries  are  propagated  by  division,  the  planta¬ 
tion  must  not  continue  longer  than  three  years 
in  one  place. 

Top-dreskino  and  Watering. 

Being  to  a  largo  extent  a  surface  rooting  plant, 
top-dressing  plays  an  important  part  in  its 
culture,  or  should  do.  Have  we  a  bed  or 
quarter  of  exhausted  Strawberries,  and  it  is  not 
convenient  to  replant,  or  if  we  can  make  a  new 
bed  and  still  wish  to  retain  the  old  one  another 
year,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  dress 
off  all  runners  and  dead  leaves,  and  place  a 
layer  of  old  cow-dung,  .3  inches  thick,  between 
the  rows,  and  leave  it  there  without  digging,  or 
forking,  or  any  other  effort  at  cultivation,  and 
watch  the  result.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  appear,  mulch  heavily  with  stable 
litter ;  by  the  time  the  fruits  are  ripe  the  rains 
will  have  washed  the  litter  clean,  and  the 
Strawberries  may  rest  upon  it  without  sustaining 
any  damage.  Sometimes  supports  are  used  to 
prop  up  tne  fruit,  and  lift  them  into  the  sun- 
shinejglt^  atiiatdTantage  where  it  can  l)e  done. 
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mensely  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  crop. 
I  was  in  a  garden  a  short  time  ago  where  the 
Strawberries  were  all  withering  for  want  of 
water,  and  the  fruit  did  not  attain  half  their 
usual  size  because  of  the  drought.  Liquid 
manure  in  any  shape  has  great  value.  Where 
slugs  and  snails  are  troublesome  a^  good 
watering  of  lime-water  in  April  will  do 
much  to  eradicate  these  troublesome  pests. 
If  the  weather  is  showery  at  that  season  the 
lime  will  be  as  effective  if  dusted  between  the 
rows  and  around  the  plants,  and  left  for  the 
rains  to  wash  in  ;  soot  is  also  valuable.  To  sura 
up  the  principles  of  Strawl>erry  culture  I  should 
define  them  briefly  thus  :  Work  the  land  deeply, 
but  allow  time  to  settle  and  consolidate.  Manure 
lilierally,  but  don’t  let  the  roots  come  in  contact 
with  fresh  rank  manure,  let  it  be  mellow.  Select 
the  plants  with  care  from  known  fertile  plants 
only,  and  os  some  old  favourite  kinds  occasionally 
show  signs  of  wearing  out,  obtain  fresh  stock 
from  a  good  source  sometimes.  Give  each  plant 
as  much  space  as  it  can  profitably  occupy, 
according  to  its  kind,  and  this  may  vary  from  a 
square  yard  to  less  than  half,  and  allow*  it  to 
occupy  tliat  position  just  as  long  as  it  is  profit¬ 
able,  and  no  longer. 

IX.SECTS,  D1.SKASE8,  &c. 

If  well  cared  for  in.8ecta  are  not  troublesome 
to  the  Strawberry.  The  greatest  pests  on  some 
soils  are  the  slugs  and  snails,  which  should  bo 
met  and  conquered  e^irly  in  spring  by  dressings 
of  soot  and  lime.  Rats,  mice,  and  birds,  espe¬ 
cially  blackbirds,  are  very  destructive  to  the 
ripe  fruit,  and  of  all  these  troubles  I  dislike  the 
mouse  worst,  because  he  does  not  eat  what  he 
gathers,  as  he  is  only  seeking  for  the  seeds 
which  grow  on  the  outside  of  the  berries.  Rats 
and  mice  may  be  trapped  and  poisoned,  but  a 
good  cat  or  two  in  the  garden  are  most  useful, 
and  where  they  have  plenty  of  space  to  run 
about  at  will,  they  don*t  scratch  up  the  plants 
as  they  do  in  small  town  gardens.  I  have 
several  cats,  and  they  have  free  access  to  every 
building,  and  every  part  of  the  gardens.  They 
go  in  the  houses,  w'alk  about  the  stages  among 
the  plants,  and  never  displace  a  pot  or  damage 
a  plant.  To  keep  off  birds,  nets  should  be  used, 
and  the  blackbird  dislikes  the  gun  if  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  shot.  I  have  always  found 
that  shooting  a  few  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fruit  season  makes  them  very  shy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

Raising  Seedlings. 

The  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  in  the 
frame  or  the  greenhouse,  and  the  crossing 
effected  by  using  the  camel’s  hair  pencil.  Only 
the  best  kinds  ^ould  be  grown,  and  as  soon  as 
the  selected  fruits  are  thoroughly  ripe  gather 
them  and  peel  off  the  outside,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  seeds,  cutting  only  a  thin  slice,  and 
lay  the  slices  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  The  pulp  will  soon  dry  up,  and  then 
the  seeds  may  be  rubbed  out  and  sown  in  pans 
in  a  warm  frame.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate, 
w'hen  the  plants  should  be  pricked  off,  and 
when  hardened  should  be  planted  out.  They 
will  fruit  the  following  year  if  justice  is  done 
them,  when  the  beat  can  be  selected  for  farther 
trial,  and  the  others  destroyed. 


Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Marguerite, 
James  Veitch.  The  above  are  large-fruited 
kinds,  and  heavy  croppers  on  good  land. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury:  Well  adapted 
for  planting  in  unfavourable  situations,  suen  as 
light,  porous  soils.  British  Queen :  An  excellent 
old  variety.  When  well  done  the  flavour  cannot 
well  be  eclipsed,  but  the  plant  is  somewhat 
tender.  Keen’s  Seedling  :  Another  excellent  old 
sort,  for  main  crop  or  forcing.  President: 
An  excellent  mid -season  kind,  and  forces  well. 
Loxford  Hall :  Should  be  grown  where  Straw¬ 
berries  have  to  be  sent  long  distances, 
because  of  its  firmness  as  well  as  its 
other  good  qualities.  Elton  Pine  is  valuable 
for  its  colour  and  its  lateness.  The  Alpine 
Strawberry :  We  find  this  very  useful,  and 
under  good  culture  it  bears  long  and  heavily. 
To  bring  out  its  full  capabilities  requires  a  deep, 
rich,  moist  soil,  and  it  should  nqt-^  left  too 


besides  the  red  and  white  Alpines  in  cultiva-  to  cut  back  each  branch  to  within  two  eyes  of 
tion  now,  and  they  will  probably  increase  in  the  main  stem.  The  following  year  stop  each, 
number.  Oalsmde  and  Blanche  de  Orleans  are  bearing  shoot  one  leaf  beyond  the  bun^,  and 

§ood  varieties.  Hautbois  (Royal) :  This  is  a  thin  out  all  weakly  and  faulty  wood.— J.  C.  B. 

isti'nct  flavoured  Strawberry  not  much  grown  _ 

now,  though  it  was  once  highly  esteemed.  It 

requires  a  well  drained  deep  loam  to  do  it  well.  VBQ'ElTABLiBS. 

If  the  soil  is  not  deep  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  _ 

throw  it  up  into  a  ridge  and  plant  on  the  ridge.  , 

E.  Hobday.  Old  Oabbc^fe  beds.— In  some  gardens 


®  E.  Hobday.  Old  Oabbc^fe  beds.— In  some  gardeiui 

_ 1  ’  the  old  Cabbage  stems  are  allowed  to  remain  For 

the  sake  of  the  second  crop  of  little  hearts  tt.ey 
FRUIT.  produce  in  autumn.  When  this  plan  is  adop1«d 

-  the  soil  among  them  should  now  bo  well 

Late  Peach  houses.— Should  we  have  8<»rified,  and  if  a  top-dressing  of  inanure  of  some 
dry  weather  one  of  the  most  important  matters  kind  can  be  given,  the  produce  will  bo  equal  to 
in  the  management  of  late  Peaches  under  glass  early  spring  Cabbages  in  flavour  and  tenderness, 
will  be  the  liberal  application  of  water  to  the  Where  no  attention  is  given  to  them  they  ore 
roots  and  foliage,  ulth  every  leaf  and  branch  tough  and  leathery,  unless  the  land  be  deep  and 
spread  out  and  trained  w'ithin  2  feet  of  the  rich* — F* 

glass  a  mere  surface  watering  is  of  very  little  Fertilising  Ououmbers.—**  F.  Ashberry” 
use  to  inside  borders  at  any  time,  and  when  the  g^ys  that  he  has  grown  Cucumbers  four  years, 
hea%T  strain  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit  is  in  force  a  and  that  his  experience  is  that  he  has  never 
watering  that  does  not  re^^h  the  drainage  is  been  able  to  get  them  to  set  without  fertilising 
misleading,  and  frequently  induces  the  prema-  them.  Now  I  can  bear  out  the  statement  o? 
ture  ripeninc  of  the  fruit  before  it  hw  comple^  in  Gardening,  June  7,  p.  154,  that  it  is 

the  last  swelling.  To  avoid  this,  let  all  inside  ^ot  necessary  to  impregnate  Cucumbers  to  set 
borders  be  heaialy  mulched  ^d  watered  until  them.  I  have  grown  them  several  years,  but 
the  latter  finds  Its  way  into  the  drains.  Syrmge  only  give  my  experience  for  this  year— 
copiously  every  fine  morning  and  again  about  viz.,  that  I  have  never  let  a  male  flower  open, 
four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  house  I  go  over  the  plants  every  day,  and  rub  them 
may  lie  closed  for  two  hours  to  swell  the  fruit,  off  as  fast  as  they  appear  ;  and  I  think  myself 
Elevate  all  the  Peaches  that  can  be  got  up  by  j  j^j^ve  had  great  success.  I  put  in  the 
placing  short  pieces  of  lath  under  them  and  seed  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  I  began  cutting 
across  the  wires  of  the  trellis  Give  night  air  fruit  in  Easter  week.  Since  then  I  have  cut 
much  or  little,  according  to  the  intended  period  nearly  200  Cucumbers,  in  size  varying  from 
of  ripening,  and,  if  portable,  draw  the  lights  12  inches  to  20  inches,  and  of  most  excellent 
quite  off  for  a  few  hours  on  fine,  settled  days,  flavour  ;  and  I  am  hoping  to  cut  as  many  more 
to  mfuM  colour,  ami  to  give  the  fine  flavour  y*,.  j  have  grown  are  Carter’.  No.  I, 

whicli  1  eachea  gnvn  in  coUl  or  warm  hoUK.  Myton  Hall,  and  Tender  and  True,  I  have  cut 
never  ariAm.  \\  hen  elevating  the  fruit  make  a  Tender  and  True  19  inches  long,  and 

point  of  shortening  hack  every  shoot  that  wiU  2  lb.  3  oz.  in  weight,  so  I  think  artificial  fertili- 
be  t&ken  out  after  the  crop  is  gatheretl,  for  the  gation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fruit  getting 
two-fold  purpose  of  mcreasing  the  size  and  as  regards  Cucunibers. — Young  Bol.soveb. 
letting  in  light  and  air. 

Summer  -  priming  Ourrant  trees. —  Early  vecretables. — In  comparison  with 
This,  although  a  good  practice  if  done  judici-  “J*  C-’®”  (I^rynkinalt)  letter  as  regards  earl;yr 
ously,  is  liable  to  .  do  more  harm  than  good  if  Peas.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Amen- 
carried  to  excess.  I  recently  observed  some  can  Wonder.  I  sowed  the  firet  lot  of  this  dwarf 
bushes  pruned  in  as  closely  as  they  ordinarily  February,  and  gathered  the  first 

are  at  Christmas.  The  effect  of  thus  cutting  dish  from  u  very  heavy  crop  on  L  th  June.  The 
off  nearly  all  the  new  growth  is  anything  but  sowed  on  15th  March,  with  Clay  a 

beneficial  to  the  well-)>eing  of  the  bush.  I  would  Fertiliser  in  the  drills,  and  gathered  on 
strongly  recommend  the  stopping  the  shoots  first  sowing,  which 


early  on  trees  trained  to  walls,  as,  if  left  too  were  sown  five  weeks  before.  I  believ*e,  how- 
long,  the  lower  leaves  drop  off,  and  without  ®^®*:»  ^ have  gathered  from  the  first 
good  foliage  the  fruit  never  keeps  well  ;  but  on  ^  fortnight  sooner  if  it  had  not 

open  bushes  merely  stopping  the  strongest  ^^*®  weather,  as  my  garden  lies 

leading  shoots  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  this  *^®  »^?P®'  8®  ^  ^ 

only  when  the  grov^-th  is  luxuriant. -G.  ^  impossibility.  Queen  of  the 

^  Earlies  Potato  I  planted  on  the  <  th  February  ; 

Plantmff  Strawberries. — What  a  waste  the  tubers  were  backa’ard,  and  had  not  sprouted 
of  time  it  is  to  put  out  weakly  Strawberry  at  all ;  from  these  I  began  digging  the  most 
plants  when  forming  new  plantations.  Heavy  delicious  white  floury  Potatoes  on  31st  May. 
crops  are  gathered  from  young  plants  of  the  Early  Nantes  Carrot,  sown  on  the  7th  of 
first  season  under  glass,  and  the  same  thing  February  likewise,  were  quite  ready  on  16th 
would  happen  in  the  open  air  if  the  same  atten-  June.  Early  Erfurt  Caulinower,  sown  in  a  p&xi 
tion  was  given  the  plants  in  their  early  stages,  indoors,  and  put  in  a  bedroom  window  facing 
All  success  is  b^d  upon  early  preparatory  east,  planted  out  on  5th  May,  without  pro- 
work.  The  earlier  Strawberries  are  planteif,  tectiou,  w’ere  cut  from  20th  June.  It  would  be 
and  the  stronger  the  plants  the  bettor,  in  all  interesting  to  know  if  any  of  your  reailer 
probability,  will  be  the  result.  But  firmness  of  amateurs,  who  attend  to  their  ow’ii  gardens, 
root-run  is  closely  linked  in  with  successful  have  had  better  or  as  good  results.  My  garden 
Strawberry  culture  ;  and  this  firmness  should  is  in  Devonshire.— Scot  Free. 
not  be  the  close-grained  hardness  of  unworked 

land,  but  should  be  the  settling  down  of  deeply-  - 

stirred  staple  of  some  months  previous.  \  ery  TRBRS  A  ND  SRRX7B9 

good  results  have  been  obtained  as  follows  : —  _ 

The  ground  has  been  well  manured  and  deeply  ...  .a 

trended  in  winter,  planted  with  Early  Prolific  ,  ,  crenata 

w  .  •  .  •  m  ^  ^  An  n  f  a  l-VAA  Ttt  1  a  Vw  la  «r»«ra1sta  r^1  a 


long  in  one  pla^.  ;Heayy  nmlcM 
pmnure  between  thl^j  rb  wk  will '  bXa  ^el] 

in  a  dry  time.  There  are  several  varietie 


Sbirreo  siapie  oi  some  monens  previous.  V  ery  TRBRS  A  ND  SRRX7B9 

good  results  have  been  obtained  as  follows  : —  _ 

The  ground  has  been  well  manured  and  deeply  .i.  .a 

trended  in  winter,  planted  with  Early  Prolific  ,  ,  crenata 

Potatoes  in  February  or  March,  and  followed  Pl®^o)-7”This  beautiful  shrub  is  invaluable 
by  Strawberries  in  July  of  the  same  year.-H.  cut  flowers  late  m  the  season. 

when  the  majority  of  flowering  shrubs  are 
11723. — Negrldcted  Q-rape  vines. — If  the  nearly  over,  and  by  planting  a  few  in  warm, 
vine  has  no  attention  at  all  this  season  in  the  sunny  aspects,  and  a  few  in  the  coolest  anal 
matter  of  stopping,  &c.,  it  will,  of  course,  have  shadiest  spots  at  command,  a  lengthened  seasoxi 
made  a  quantity  of  useless  wood  ;  but  it  will  not  of  flowers  may  be  enjoyed.  The  Deutzias  ar  e 
do  to  cut  all  this  away  now,  as  a  too  severe  check  not  nearly  so  much  employed  as  decorativ'e 
to  the  plant  would  thereby  be  occasioned.  All  shrubs  as  they  deserve  to  be,  for,  beautiful  as 
that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  back  the  bearing  they  are  as  pot  plants,  I  question  if  they  are  not 
shoots  to  within  about  three  eyes  of  the  bunch,  far  more  beautiful  when  seen  in  clumps  or  single 
and  if  the  branches  are  much  crowded  the  specimens  on  the  Grass.  Deutzia  crenata  has 
weakly  non-bearing  ones  should  bo  quite  cut  not  got  the  pearly  whiteness  of  Deutzia  gracilis, 
away,  so  as  to  let  in  as  much  air  08  possiole.  Side  but,  flowering  much  later,  it  is  even  more 
shoote  springing  from  the  growing  wood  should  valuable  as  a  cut  flower  than  that  highly- 
W  pmehed  off,  continuing  through  the  summer^,  f Eteeiiityi  variety,  and  those  who  may  not  yet 
berries  should  be  proTOrly  thinn^  out,  have  tried  it  out  of  doors,  I  would  advise  to 
uTAsn  the  foliage  drops  in  lat^Jaii  tupin'^^^tLej  lo.w  no  time  .  Q1  get-thig  both  the  single  and 
ybxrxst  be  pruned,  and  then  the  best 
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A  UABDY  FLOWEIUNG  iiURUB  (ZENOBIA  I'ULVKKULBNTA). 


and 

however, 
but  the 
and  in 
the 
plants 

^  lu  buv  x^uuuiik  buiive  me  choice  of 

^owncr  seems  to  be  restricted  to  Rhododen- 
or  Azaleas.  Apropos  of  snch  witfml 
or  carelessness, ,  or  wfiRbav^  iti 
be  called,  the  cbncluding  renmdn^ 
^  Colonel  M.  M.  Drummond -Hay,  in  a  paper 


plants,  and  ferneries,  together  with  Pinetunis, 
and  perhaps  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas; 
but  what  is  the  shrubbery  like?  We  turn 
down  a  side  walk,  and  there  we  find  a  few 
common  Laurels,  Lilacs,  Snowberries,  and  other 
common  plants,  with  Hollies  stuck  about,  and 
TOrhaps  some  Box  trees,  an  Aucuba,  or  a  common 
Rhod^endron  or  two,  and  this  merely  to  hide 
the  stable  or  some  other  objectionaJ  object.’* 
Yet  a  rn^ber  of  plants  not  less  useful  and 
^  laii^MI^han  any  of  these  would  succeed 
IMrlec^VW  under  the  same  conditioiL?  i'i 
allowwra  chance  of  doing  so.  •  J 


seeds  freely  in  many  localities,  and  young  plants 
are  as  easily  raised  as  are  Rhododendrons  ; 
where,  however,  it  is  desired  to  propagate  any 
particular  form,  it  is  desirable  to  have  recourse 
to  layering,  ^  seedlings  varying  excessively  in 
habit  and  foliage,  characters,  and  also  in  size  of 
flower,  Ac.  The  beautifully-scented  white  Lily- 
of-the- Valley ‘like  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  or  racemes  from  axillary  buds  on  the 
wood  of  the  praceding  year. 

In  Zenobia  nitida  the  foliage  is  a  light  bright 
colour  on  bti'th  ibtirfaces ;  in  other  respects 
i^  is  Iji^b  the  If  treated  as  a 
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pot  plant,  and  given  the  shelter  of  a  cool  con¬ 
servatory  during  the  winter  months,  it  retains 
its  leaves  and  nowers  earlier  than  plants  not 
liccorded  such  protection. 

Z.  P0LVERULENTA. — A  glance  at  the  accom¬ 
panying  woodcut,  which  faithfully  represents 
some  flowering  sprays  of  this  beautiful  shrub, 
will  be  sufficient  to  prove  it  one  of  the  most 
lovely  of  all  garden  plants  cultivated  in  the  open 
air  in  Britain.  When  treated  as  a  pot  plant, 
and  kept  clear  of  hard  frosts,  the  silvery  leaves 
remain  on  the  bush  until  new  ones  are  developed. 
Even  without  the  snowy  white  flower-bells  this 
variety  is  almost  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of 
its  pretty  frosted  foliage. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 
Some  of  the  recently  introduced  varieties  of 
these  are  most  lovely,  and  quite  invaluable  in  a 
cut  state  when  flowers  are  very  scarce  indeed. 
The  single  species  and  varieties  of  Dianthus  are 
very  beautiful.  We  grow  them  in  our  rock 
gardens  ;  all  the  florists  are  in  raptures  with 
them.  A  fortnight  ago  they  were  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  rock  garden.  But  they 
are  useless  as  regards  the  production  of  cut 
flowers  ;  if  one  tries  to  bloom  them  in  winter 
they  will  have  none  of  it.  They  are  Nature’s 
wildlings,  and  do  not  brook  the  restraint  of 
flower-pots  and  glasshouses.  Here  it  is  that  the 
value  of  the  florist’s  work  is  seen  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  has  been  stated  that  florists  are 
narrow-minded — that  they  throw  away  the  best 
flowers  and  retain  the  worst.  I  say  that  is  not 
so.  Florists  are  the  reverse  of  narrow'- minded  ; 
they  do  not  throw  away  the  best  and  retain  the 
worst.  They  give  away  their  rejected  seedlings, 
or  sell  tliem  at  a  cheap  rate.  Is  it  the  florist’s 
fault  if  those  who  purchase  or  those  who  have 
received  beautiful  flowers  as  a  gift  do  not  take 
sufficient  care  of  them,  but  let  them  die  from 
want  of  attention  ?  Those  w’ho  criticise  the 
florist’s  work  ought  to  know  something  of  that 
work. 

Having  thus  unburdened  my  mind  a  bit,  I 
can  now  go  on  to  treat  of  the  perTCtual-flower- 
ing  Carnation.  The  plants  intended  to  flower 
in  winter  should  now  Toe  of  goodly  proportions  ; 
they  ought  not  to  be  show'ing  flower- buds  yet, 
but  if  they  are  showing  them  they  ought  to  be 
pinched  ofT,  and  the  plants  repotted  into  larger 
pots.  The  sizes  in  which  w'e  used  to  bloom 
them  are  7-inch  and  8-inch  ones,  strong  plants 
being  put  into  9-inch  ones.  Large  specimens 
may  be  grown  on  into  12- inch  pots  after  they 
are  eighteen  months  old  or  more,  but  it  is  not 
profitable  to  grow  such  plants,  and  they  are  not 
nearly  so  handsome  as  small  healthy  specimens. 
What  they  most  require  when  makmg  their 
growth  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  to  be  kept  free 
from  insect  pests.  Greenfly  is  very  trouble¬ 
some  ;  it  cripples  the  ^owth  and  makes  a  sad 
mess  of  the  blooms,  by  forming  a  breeding 
ground  inside  of  the  pods,  whence  they  cannot 
1^  dislodged  easily  without  injuring  the  blooms. 
The  fly  may,  however,  be  killed  by  fumigating 
or  dipping  the  plants  in  soapy  wuter  before  they 
are  too  far  advanced  in  growth.  To  produce 
good  blooms  the  potting  soil  ought  to  be  rich 
and  porous  and  the  pots  well  drained ;  if  the 
drainage  should  become  clogged  from  any 
cause,  the  plants  very  soon  show  it  by  their 
sickly  and  stunted  growth.  Carnations  are 
like  many  other  plants — when  they  once  get 
into  bad  health  they  do  not  speedily  grow  out 
of  it. 

Plants  for  midwinter  flowering  have  a 
tendency  to  run  to  growth  and  to  produce 
nothing  but  leaves.  This  does  not  always  arise 
from  using  too  rich  soil.  It  is  often  the  result 
of  keeping  the  plants  too  far  from  the  glass,  or 
where  they  do  not  get  sufficient  fresh  air.  They 
also  require  a  warmer  atmosphere  in  winter 
than  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
but  as  there  are  many  other  subjects  requiring 
such  treatment  in  winter,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
devote  a  whole  house  or  compartment  to  them. 
Bouvardias  also  require  a  little  more  heat,  and 
likewise  Zonal  Pelargoniums — say  from  SOdegs. 
to  .'Sfi  degs.  at  night  during  the  latea^utumn  and 
winter  months. 

V ARIETIE.S. — WTliit^i afcij ^jQ;|i4;e)': 

request.  The  variety  named  The  Qu^n  ( Abei , 
crombie)  has  an  occasional  stripe  or  flake,  which 


rather  adds  to  its  attractions  than  otherw'ise. 
Gloire  de  Nancy,  a  French  variety,  usually 
termed  White  Malmaison,  is  a  large  and  fine 
white.  The  rose-coloured  class  has  also  re¬ 
ceived  some  promising  additions  in  Mrs. 
Llewellyn,  Seraph,  and  Juliette,  deep  rose, 
large  and  fine.  Scarlet- coloured  varieties  are 
represented  by  Firefly,  a  well-formed  bright 
scarlet.  Huntsman,  Nimrod,  and  Worthington 
Smith,  the  last  named  a  fine  large  flower  with 
broad  smooth  petals.  There  are  also  some  really 
good  buflf  ground  flowers,  less  or  more  marked 
with  scarlet,  viz.,  Amazon,  Coomassie,  and 
Gaiety.  Mrs.  George  Hautrey  is  a  fine,  bright 
ycUow,  and  Andalusia  is  much  esteemed  by 
some,  but  the  flower  is  rather  full,  and  the 
fringed  petals  give  it  a  rough  appearance. 
Rubens  is  rich  crimson-maroon,  and  Whipper- 
in  has  maroon  and  scarlet  flakes.  The  whole  of 
the  above  may  be  added  to  the  most  select 
collection  with  advantage.  J. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  HERBACEOUS 
CALCEOLARIA. 

The  first  step  in  connection  with  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  is  to  secure  a  good  strain,  and, 
there  being  so  many  who  are  in  possession  of 
really  first-class  strains,  this  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  now.  Select  a 
deep  seed-pan,  as  the  soil  in  a  shallow  pan  dries 
through  more  quickly  than  in  a  deep  one,  and 
the  less  water  the  seed  requires  the  better.  It 
is  so  very  small  that  it  cannot  be  buried  deeply, 
and  therefore  frequent  waterings  are  apt  to  dis¬ 
turb  it  too  much.  The  pan  must  be  moderately 
well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim  with  fine  rich  soil.  The  surface  soil  should 
be  made  more  sandy,  and  should  be  run  through 
a  fine-meshed  sieve,  for  when  the  young  plants 
first  begin  to  grow  their  roots  are  so  small  that 
they  cannot  grapple  with  hard  lumps.  Before 
sowing  give  the  soil  a  good  soaking  of  water. 
The  seed  may  then  be  sown,  and  just  a  dust  of 
moist  soil  sprinkled  over  it.  A  shady  position 
in  a  cool  house,  where  the  pan  can  stand  upon  a 
bed  of  soil  or  coal  ashes,  is  the  best  place  for  it, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  moist  a  smiare 
of  glass  should  be  put  over  it,  or  a  layer  of  Moss 
will  do  as  well  as  anything,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  needed,  but 
whatever  the  pan  may  be  covered  with  it  must 
be  removed  directly  the  young  seedlings  appear 
above  ground,  and  at  this  stage  more  light  and 
air  wifi  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  them 
strength.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  four 
leaves  they  are  large  enougli  to  prick  off  into 
other  pans,  which  should  be  prepared  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  seed -pan.  In  these  the 
plants  should  be  put  an  inch  apart  every  way, 
and  they  should  receive  a  gentle  watering. 
They  must  still  have  cool  quarters,  but  an 
ordinary  cold  pit  or  frame  will  answer  if  the 
)ans  stand  on  a  cool  bottom,  and  are  shaded 
_rom  bright  sunshine.  After  being  subjected  to 
this  kind  of  treatment  for  a  month  they  will  be 
large  enough  to  be  put  into  single  pots. 

Soil. — This  must  be  of  the  most  substantial 
kind  ;  a  good  fibrous  loam  is  a  prime  necessity. 
It  should  not  be  fresh  from  the  pasture,  but 
from  a  heap  that  has  lain  some  time  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  Three  parts  of  such  a  loam  and  one  part 
rotten  hotbed  or  cow  manure,  with  a  good 
sprinkle  of  sand,  will  make  an  excellent  com¬ 
post.  For  the  first  potting  these  ingredients 
must  be  sifted,  but  m  subsequent  s^ts  the 
loom  should  be  made  sufficiently  fine  by  beating 
it  to  pieces.  It  must  not  be  divested  of  its 
fibry  matlier,  for  it  is  important  to  have  an 
open  soil  in  which  the  roots  can  work  freely. 
From  the  seed -pan  let  them  be  transferred  to 
3-inch  pots;  this  is  best  done  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  meet  each  other  in  the  pan.  From  3-inch 
pots  we  usually  shift  into  a  6-inch  size,  and 
those  required  to  make  large  specimens  are 
transferred  into  8-inch  pots  when  they  have 
filled  the  others  with  roots.  A  few  plants  in 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  are  useful  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  get  them  in  good  condition  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  their 
l)ots  full  of  roots.  Those  to  form  specimens 
ist  be  put  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
early  in  January.  With  reference 

IRINCI  of  these  plants, 
they  are  impatient  of  fire  heat,  and  t^|:^i^^^ 


can  be  kept  secure  from  frost  they  are  bet 
without  it  than  with  it.  Our  own  plants  ' 
keep  in  cold  pits,  and  by  using  plenty  of  ' 
temal  coverings  on  the  lights,  and  thick  Uni® 
of  long  manure  against  the  walls,  we  n^** 
trouble  to  remove  them  until  the  thermon®*' 
outside  registers  20  degs.  of  frost. 
such  is  the  case  w'e  select  the  middle  of  th*^y 
to  uncover  the  pit,  and  remove  the  plant‘d  ^ 
structure  in  which  there  is  just  sutficien^f*^ 
to  keep  the  temperature  above  the  fri^^S 
point.  Directly  the  frost  is  gone  the  pla< 
taken  back  to  the  pit  again.  In  resj-t  to 
watering  it  is  necessary  to  understandt  the 
time  of  potting  that  these  Calceolarias  ® 
patient  of  too  much  water  about  the  ra*» 
therefore  ample  drainage  must  be  pvidecL 
For  a  6-inch  pot  the  crocks  should  d1 
deep,  with  a  piece  of  rough  peat  or  hji  over 
them  ;  for  an  8-inch  pot  2  inches  of 
the  covering  on  the  top  w'ill  be  r'essary. 
With  drainage  in  proper  order,  thecalth  of 
the  plants  is  in  a  great  measure  secur  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  w'atering  must  beone 
care.  If  they  have  too  much,  the  s-ves  will 
soon  get  yellow  and  cease  to  grow  ;  o^he  other 
hand,  if  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  alh’od  to  get 
dry  for  a  few  times  the  plants  will  *on  get  in¬ 
fested  with  greenfly,  and  w'ill  get  ito  suen  a 
weakly  condition  as  to  be  past  recovy*  Under 
treatment  similar  to  that  just  recorc^  sj^cimens 
may  be  produced  that  will  carry  heads  of 
bloom,  which  for  showiness  an<  richness  of 
colour  are  unsurpassed  by  those  •  most  other 
plants.  Mr.  Rapley,  of  Bedfo-hill  House, 
Balham,  has  one  of  the  finest  stilus  of  Calceo  - 
larias  in  cultivation,  and  his  sh^house,  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom,  during  I^Y  June, 
is  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  joraey  to  oy 
anyone  interested  in  this  class 

C.  C. 

Propagating  Gloxinia— Gloxmias  are 
now  propagated  much  by  mea*  oi  cutting,  fine 
kinds  being  readily  obtaine-  from  seed,  but 
where  good-named  sorts  are  rown,  or  any  ex¬ 
traordinarily  good- formed  oT^ell-marked  s^d- 
lings  have  appeared,  it  is  w-l  to  guard  against 
losmg  them  in  the  winter  byaiaiog  some  young 
bulbs.  The  leaves  will  novbe  in  the  right  con¬ 
dition  for  propagating,  Ung  well  matured. 
Put  three  or  four  togetheiinto  6-inch  or  7-inch 
pots,  filled  with  leaf-moul  and  fine  pcat,^  two 
parts  of  the  latter  to  one^f  the  former,  w'ith  a 
fourth  part  of  sand,  inser-Hg  the  leaves  round 
the  edges  of  the  pots.  By  this  means  mucli 
better  bulbs  will  be  secued  than  by  cutting  the 
mid-rib  of  the  leaf  and  jacing  it  on  the  surface 
of  the  pot.  These  leaf -attings  must  not  be  con  - 
fined  overmuch,  or  the  will  ne  liable  to  rot.  It 
may  be  well  to  remarl  that  the  more  perfect 
and  well  matured  the  ^aves  are  the  better,  a.s 
the  longer  they  remin  green  and  fresh  the 
better  bulbs  they  wilknake. 

11703.— Margueites.  — The  plants  w'ith 
thick  stems  you  sawm  Paris  are  tne  result  of 
several  years’  cultire,  and  with  but^  little 
trouble  you  may  gt  equally  large  specimens. 
Paris  Daisies  are  d  remarkably  easy  culture, 
and  ore  l)e8t  grownin  the  open  air  through  the 
summer  months  u  a  sunny  place,  \oung 
plants  should  be  siifted  along  as  the  pots  get 
full  of  roots,  and  vhen  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  they  come  into  8-inch  pots  they  may  be 
allowed  to  remaii  in  them  for  some  years,  a.s 
by  giving  them  seme  liquid  manure  occasionally , 
and  taking  care  hat  they  never  fail  for  w'ant  of 
moisture,  they  nay  be  kept  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Pars  Daisies  do  not  care  for  much 
rich  food,  they  lower  better  when  the  roots  are 
rather  confined  giving  them  good  food  os  they 
need.  Good  bam  with  a  little  leaf-soil  is  the 
best  compost  for  them. — J.  C.  B. 

11713.— Fuchsia  flowers  falling  off.--There  is  a 
want  of  vitality  probably  caused  by  too  little  aw.  In  a 
window  In  sunuier,  when  the  weather  is  hot.  Fuchsias  are 
apt  to  grow  wevkly.  Put  the  plant  In  the  open  air  where 
it  srets  the  sunup  to  eleven  o’clock,  and  sprinkle  it  over¬ 
head  in  the  evsning  on  fine  days.  This  will  give  the  plant 
fresh  strength,  and  if  the  flowers  now  cxpandin^rdrop,  still 
fresh  buds  win  form  and  good  blooms  will  open  later  on. — 
J.  C.  B. 

1172*2.— LUium  auratum.— It  ought  not  to  Im* 
necessary  to  purchase  bulbs  every  year,  as  by  growiiiy: 
them  well  they  Increase  in  strength  ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  imported  bulbs  do  not  flower  so  well  the 
fUitrond  but  this  is  generally  owing  to  swine  fault  in 

the-treatment.  >\Tien.a  hulb  shows  up  weakly  the  best 
w^Us  pick  t>a  the  blooms,  thus  concentrating  the 
strength  of  the  plant  for  that  season  on  bulb  formation. — 

PAIGN 
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G-lcisshouses. 

Conservatory. — With  an  abundance  of  free- 
growing  plants,  including  Liliiims,  Fuchsias, 
Kaloanthes,  Achimenes,  Pelargoniums,  and 
tuberous  Begonias,  with  a  few  graceful  foliage 

Elsnts  rising  above  them,  the  conservatory  may 
e  kept  very  gay  for  some  considerable  time  ; 
indeed,  with  suitable  structures  at  command, 
the  B^onias  and  Geraniums  may  be  had  in 
bloom  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  under 

rl  management  the  more  tender  subjects  may 
succeeded  by  early  batches  of  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  other  free-growing  plants 
which  delight  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  partial 
shule  during  the  time  they  are  making  their 
growth.  To  secure  fine  plants  they  should  be 
potted  on  before  the  roots  become  bound,  and 
a  pit  or  frame  facing  the  north  will  suit  them 
better  than  a  sunny  aspect  where  shading  is 
necessary.  Salvia  splendens,  the  old  Chrysan- 
dtemum  frutescens,  still  one  of  the  best,  and 
Ecpatoriums  now  growing  in  the  reserve  borders 
will  require  copious  watering  and  syringing 
after  the  sun  is  off  them.  Tree  Carnations  M’ill 
now  be  ready  for  the  final  shift  into  blooming 
p&ti  of  moderate  size.  The  soil  for  these 
sioaJd  be  carefully  hand-picked,  to  free  it 
troQ  wii-eworm,  and  an  open  but  sheltered 
situation  in  the  open  air,  where  they  can  be 
fdunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes,  while  securing 
them  from  earthworms,  will  also  induce  the 
formation  of  short-jointed  sturdy  growths,  from 
which  good  flowers  may  be  expected.  Another 
sowing  of  Mignonette  must  be  ma<le,  and  plants 
from  former  sowings  shifted  on  will  be  found 
useful  through  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 
The  lights  in  this  structure  may  now  remain 
open  by  night  and  day,  and  good  syringing 
where  water  can  be  applied  without  injury  to 
the  flowers  will  tend  to  health,  cleanliness,  and 
freeiiom  from  insects. 

Dwarf-growing  Ferns,  such  as  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  A.  gracillimum,  and  the  taller  A. 
fonnosum,  together  with  the  many  created 
forms  of  Pteria  serrulata,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata, 

(and  also  the  green  P.  cretica — one  of  the  best  of 
all  Ferns  for  bearing  hard  usage — may  with 
advantage  be  interspersed  amongst  the  dwarfer- 
^wing  subjects  in  the  greenhouse.  All  plants 
introdnced  to  conservatories  from  warmer 
4Gartcrs  must  be  carefully  treated  as  regards 
water,  which  should  only  be  applied  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  approaching  that  to  which  the  plants 
have  been  accustomed  ;  but  they  should  receive 
no  more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  getting  so  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  flag. 

Achimenes  and  Gloxinias. — Some  of  the 
htest-started,  that  have  received  as  cool  treat- 
rriQit  through  the  summer  as  they  could  be 
induced  to  make  progress  under,  will,  when 
beginning  to  flower,  be  in  the  best  condition  for 
tuning  in  the  conservatory,  being  careful  not 
to  admit  the  cool  external  air  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  Where  plants  are  arranged  in 
groups  ou  the  floor,  or  on  low  table-like  stages, 
it  is  always  w’ell  to  avoid  the  pots  being  more 
seen  than  is  necessary  ;  and,  in  order  to  effect 
this,  snffoient  numbers  of  Isolepis  gracilis  and 
Lycopodium  denticulatum  should  be  grown  in 
4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  so  as  to  stand  as  close  as 
the  pots  will  admit  in  the  immediate  front  of 
the  arranged  groups.  A  good  effect  may  be 
produced  By  introducing  amongst  these  green 
blants  Coprosma  Baneriana  variegata  and  small 
samples  of  the  white-leaved  Centaureas,  to- 
her  with  anything  else  at  hand  that  will  take 
the  stiff  formality  of  rows  of  one  or  more 
pads, 

Fuch.?ia.s. — These  strike  like  weeds,  and 
I^rescnt  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  for 
ing  in  cuttings,  in  order  to  get  young  stock 
will  bloom  as  early  in  the  spring  as  is 
iTiired,  in  a  comparatively  small  state  ;  or  they 
be  grown  on  at  the  option  of  the  cnltivator 
large  a  ske  as  may  be  considered  requisite 
,  later  flowering.  Shoots  that  have  formed 
root  indifferently,  and  never  make  good 
Kta.  Young  growths  should  be  chosen  from 
the  base  of  the  stronger  branches.  Put 
^  say  half-a-dozen  together,  in  5-inch  or 
po^,  drained  and  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
oo'inng  with  a  bell-glass.  Ke^  thenymwist 
in  a  little  wfurmth.  Take  care 
e&ttiuLgs  previous  to  inaertion  are  frOT4rem- 
red  spider,  especially  the  latter,  to 


which  Fuchsias  are  subject  at  tliis  time  of  the 
year.  Out  of  the  many  fine  varieties  that  now 
exist  tliere  need  be  no  lack  of  choice  ;  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  their  inclination  to 
flower  early.  Amongst  all  that  have  been  raised, 
none  find  so  much  favour  with  market  growers, 
as  regards  their  early  free-blooming  disposition, 
as  the  white  and  rose  variety  called  Mrs. 
Marshall,  and  the  crimson  kind,  wdth  violet 
corolla,  named  Try-me-0.  The  plants  which 
bloomed  early,  and  which  are  now  getting 
shabby,  should  be  turned  out  of  doors  for  a 
fortnight,  and  should  receive  no  more  water 
than  w’ill  keep  them  from  flagging  too  much ; 
then  let  their  side  branches  be  well  shortened  in 
and  the  main  stem  slightly  reduced,  giving  a 
good  washing  with  Tobacco  water,  to  whi<m  a 
little  Gishurst  has  been  added,  so  as  to  free 
them  from  aphides,  thrips,  and  their  eggs, 
and  then  put  them  in  a  pit  that  can  be  kept 
close  and  slightly  shaded.  Thus  treated  and 
syringed  overhead  daily,  they  will  quickly 
break  into  fresh  growth.  If  in  comparatively 
little  pots,  they  may  have'a  small  shift ;  but,  if 
they  have  sufficient  room  alreaxly,  weak  manure 
water  will  answer.  Under  this  treatment  they 
will  again  get  well  furnished  with  branches  that 
will  keep  on  flowering  until  the  end  of  October 
or  later,  and  they  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration,  as 
well  as  for  cutting,  in  which  condition  their 
flowers  will  last  much  longer  than  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Pelargoniums. — The  earliest-flowered  large 
varieties  of  these,  that  were  turned  into  the 
open  air  recently,  should,  now  that  the  lower 
part  of  their  shoots  will  have  assumed  a  hard 
brown  colour,  indicative  of  the  necessary  ripened 
condition,  be  cut  down,  leaving  two  or  three 
eyes  (according  to  the  size  of  the  specimens) 
alx)ve  where  the  shoots  spring  from,  and  as  soon 
as  the  heads  are  thus  removed,  place  the  plants 
in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they  will  be  protected 
from  too  much  wet ;  keep  them  a  little  close, 
and  syringe  them  overhead  daily.  Thus 
managed,  they  will  push  young  growths  forth¬ 
with.  The  fancy  varieties  may  ^  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  they  do  not  require,  nor 
will  they  bear,  cutting  in  nearly  so  close  as  the 
larger-flowered  kinds,  and  in  their  case  it  is 
even  more  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  roots 
do  not  get  too  wet. 

Chrysanthemums.— The  time  is  now  come 
when  Chrysanthemums  wont  the  most  careful 
attention,  without  which,  no  matter  how  well 
they  have  been  treated  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth,  or  what  may  be  subsequently 
done  for  them  when  nearer  blooming,  they  will 
fail  to  give  satisfaction,  for  now,  as  their  pots 
are  getting  full  of  roots,  should  there  be  any 
neglect  in  not  keeping  the  soil  sufficiently  moist, 
or  in  supplying  them  with  liquid  manure  regu¬ 
larly,  they  will  neither  retain  their  foliage  in  a 
fresn  healthy  state  down  to  the  hose,  nor  will 
they  produce  such  a  head  of  fully  developed 
flowers  as  they  otherwise  would  do.  Where  the 
plants  are  plunged  see  that  the  roots  do  not 
grow  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  Keep 
the  branches  regularly  tied,  so  as  to  avoid  break¬ 
age  through  wind,  and  place  them  sufficiently 
far  apart  in  a  light  position  to  prevent  them  be¬ 
coming  drawn,  and  to  admit  of  getting  amongst 
them  to  water  and  syringe  them,  which  latter 
operation  should  be  practised  in  the  evening  of 
every  dry  day. 

Flower  Gkirden. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  fill  up  any  spare  space 
there  may  still  be  in  mixed  flower  Iwrders  with 
seedling  Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums,  Pentste- 
mons,  and  Sweet  Williams.  Plant  them  out  in 
clumps  of  three  or  five  plants  together,  and  give 
them  a  good  watering  when  they  are  first  put 
out.  All  the  attention  required  afterwards  is 
protection  from  slugs  until  they  have  become 
well  established.  Herbaceous  plants  generally 
need  attention  as  to  ties,  and  supports,  and  weed 
ing.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  all  large-grow¬ 
ing  sub  tropical  plants  should  be  freouently 
looked  over,  and  be  kept  tied  to  stakes  as 
growth  progresses.  Roses  should  have  all  de¬ 
cayed  flowers  cut  off  at  least  twice  a  week,  an 
operation  which  will  tend  to  the  earlier  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  second  bloom.  Stir  the  ground  about 
them  deiply,  and  if  they  lack  vigour  of  growth 
IfivvQgl^  dressing  of  guano;  its  effect  will 
^(bcnJitlHlWjle  in  the  darker  hue  of  th^i^^eE 

DlffUAS. — Where  there  is  a  large  colloc^^ 


of  these  the  plants  require  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  now  that  they  are  making  rapid  growth. 
Tying  and  thinning  the  shoots  as  well  as  the 
flower-buds  must  be  attended  to.  It  requires 
some  experience  to  know  the  right  treatment 
for  each  different  variety  of  the  Dahlia.  There 
are  some  sorts  that  cannot  be  thinned  out  tm:) 
much  ;  others,  again,  may  he  injured  by  over¬ 
thinning.  In  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said  that 
all  the  varieties  with  flowers  below  the  usual 
size,  and  that  have  close-set,  small  petals, 
cannot  be  over- thinned  or  disbudded,  wBile  those 
with  large  flowers  and  large  open  petals  may  be 
very  moderately  thinned.  In  the  case  of  those 
intended  for  exhibition,  the  aim  ought  to  be  to 
get  all  the  flowers  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one 
size.  Earwics,  slugs,  and  such  like  pests,  should 
should  now  be  sought  closely  after. 

Gladioli  are  excellent  plants  for  margins  of 
Rhododendron  beds,  and  their  varied  brilliant 
colours  contrast  w’ell  with  deep  green  foliage. 
At  the  present  time  Bocconia  cordata  is  in  fine 
condition  in  shrubbery  borders  ;  it  is  worth 
growing  for  its  foliage  alone,  but  when  fur¬ 
nished  with  Spirjea-like  plumes  it  is  really  a 
noble  plant,  and,  as  it  will  take  care  of  itself  in 
any  soil  or  position,  it  ought  to  be  more  largely 
grow'n.  Another  desirable  plant  is  the  old 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  which  is  now  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  with  graceful  shoots  5  feet  or  6  feet  in 
height,  ana  laden  with  blossoms.  In  sunny 
positions,  where  tender  plants  become  dried  up 
quickly,  Stonccrops  ana  other  succulent  plants 
should  be  planted,  as  they  thrive  in  heat  and 
drought.  Sedum  spectabile  is  an  excellent  kind 
for  the  purpose,  and  will  soon  be  in  flower  ;  it 
has  a  fine  effect  when  edged  with  the  dwarf 
Sedum  Lydium,  and  both  succeed  well  in  dr)', 
hot  positions  on  poor  soil. 

Shrubbery. 

Where  the  annual  pruning  of  shrubs  has 
been  delayed,  it  should  now  be  taken  in  hand, 
otherwise  young  growths  which  follow  will  be 
too  tender  to  withstand  the  frost  of  the  next 
winter.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  make  notes 
of  any  intended  alterations  to  be  made  during 
the  coming  autumn  and  winter,  for  the  earlier 
the  transplanting  of  trees  .and  shrubs  is  carried 
out  after  September,  the  greater  will  be  the 
chances  of  successful  results,  for  if  kept  moist 
at  the  roots  the  plants  get  established  quickly. 
Proceed  with  the  cutting  of  evergreen  hedges. 
If  done  once  early  in  the  season,  there  will  not 
be  much  to  cut  off,  and  a  thick  edge  will  be  the 
result.  The  general  pruning  of  living  trees 
and  hedges  of  various  kinds  produces  the  most 
pleasing  effect  when  performed  with  a  knife. 
Ivy  on  buildings  should  be  closely  cut  now, 
after  which  it  will  become  covered  mth  fresh 
green  leaves  quickly.  Rhododendrons  should 
now  be  divested  of  all  seed  vessels,  as  it  would 
not  only  improve  the  appearance  of  the  shrubs, 
but  w'ill  be  l^neficial  to  them,  as  the  formation 
of  seeds  tends  to  weaken  them.  Rhododendrons 
are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  if  planted 
in  light  peaty  soil,  and  when  they  show  signs  of 
flagging,  copious  waterings  should  be  given 
them. 

Fruit. 

Peache.s. — Peach  trees  in  late  houses  may 
now  be  thinned  and  tied  down,  and  where  trees 
have  filled  the  allotted  space  many  of  the  shoots 
not  absolutely  leaders  may  be  pinched  or  short¬ 
ened  back,  for  the  twofold  pur^se  of  letting 
in  light  and  air,  and  increasing  tne  size  of  the 
fruit.  When  the  fruits  are  hanging  below  the 
trellis  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  them 
raised  above  the  foliage  to  insure  colour.  This 
work  may  be  most  conveniently  performed  as 
tying-down  is  proceeded  with,  when  a  dexterous 
man,  with  short  pieces  of  thin  lath  laid  across 
the  trellis,  will  elevate  75  per  cent,  of  the  finest 
Peaches. 

Straw'berries. — The  plants  should  now  be 
cleared  of  runners,  ana  the  ground  pointed 
over.  New  plantations  may  also  be  made,  either 
with  forced  plants  or  new'ly-forme<l  runners. 
Deeply  and  well-cnriched  ^ound  is  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  fine  Straw’berries. 

Ra.spberries. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
thin  out  the  new  canes  to  the  minimum  point— 
about  three  to  each  stool— and,  os  soon  as  the 
fruit  has  all  been  gathered,  any  of  the  old  canes 
that  interfere;  j^^i^h  the  full  development  of  the 
new  giBwths  should  be  removed.  Li  order  to 
'pievent  injur)' t-^i^new  canes  should 
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The  new  shoots  and  points  of  cordon  and 
espalier-trained  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears  may 
likewise  now  be  tieil  in.  Spur  back  all  growths 
not  required  for  furnishing  the  trees  to  within 
three  joints  of  the  old  wood,  an  operation  which, 
combined  with  partial  root-pruning  at  the 
proper  season,  will  conduce  to  fruitfulness. 
The  majority  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  may  now 
have  the  current  year’s  shoots  laid  or  tied  into 
the  wall,  but  previously  pinch  closelv  back  all 
Bublateral  growths  that  nave  formed  on  them. 
Keep  down  aphides  and  red  spider  by  occa¬ 
sional  syringings  with  soap-suds  or  a  weak 
solution  of  Gishurst  Compound. 


Vegetables. 

Exhausted  crops  should  not  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  longer  than  is  convenient, 
as  they  impoverish  the  land  without  yielding 
any  return,  and  it  is  important  that  future  crops 
should  become  established  before  the  growing 
season  is  on  the  wane.  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
seeding  Lettuce,  and  Turnips  are  some  of  the 
crops  to  which  these  remarks  of  clearing  apply. 
The  ground,  after  due  preparation,  either  by 
digging  or  simply  freeing  of  weeds,  should  be 
recropped. 

On  tne  Pea  ground,  for  instance,  with  Kales 
and  Broccoli ;  on  the  other.  Onions,  Endive, 
Parsley,  and  Spinach  ;  the  latter  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  crop,  and  the  ground  for  it  should  have 
deep  culture  and  be  in  an  open  or  exceed 
situation.  We  usually  sow  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather, 
have  always,  throughout  the  winter,  been  able 
to  gather  a  dish  of  good  Spinach  whenever 
required.  The  earliest  Celery  should  be  earthed 
up,  previous  to  which  pull  off  small  side 
leaves  or  shoots,  tie  up  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil 
lodging  in  it,  and  also  give  a  good  soaking  of 
water.  If  the  Celery  fly  be  troublesome,  dust 
with  wood  ashes  and  soot  once  a  week.  This 
is  also  a  ^ood  preventive  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Turnip  fly,  which  at  this  season  is  apt  to  be 
troublesome. 

Scarlet  Runners  and  dwarf  French  Beans  will 
continue  double  the  len^h  of  time  in  bearing  if 
the  Beans  are  gathered  as  they  become  fit  for 
use.  A  good  way  also  of  obtaining  a  succession 
of  produce  is  to  denude  the  plants  on  half  of 
the  plot  of  their  flowers,  when  thev  will  at  once 
throw  out  fresh  lateral  shoots  and  flowers,  and 
be  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than 
the  other  half.  Such  a  plan  is  worthy  of  adop¬ 
tion  by  those  whose  ground  is  limited,  and  suc- 
cessional  sowings  cannot,  therefore,  be  made. 
Another  excellent  way  to  obtain  late  produce  is 
to  entirely  strip  the  plants  of  both  fruit  aud 
blossoms,  top  the  shoots,  and  point  over  the 
ground  and  apply  a  rich  mulchmg  of  manure, 
and  if  dry  well  supply  with  water ;  they  will 
soon  fruit  as  freely  as  at  first. 

A  little  winter  Onion  seed  should  be  sown  ; 
it  is  better  to  put  some  in  now  and  again  in  a 
fortnight’s  time  than  to  trust  to  one  sowing,  os 
in  severe  winters  the  plants  from  one  will  fre¬ 
quently  succeed  when  the  others  fail.  Very 
much  depends  on  the  kind  of  weather  prevailing 
during  tne  autumn,  for  the  young  plants  of  the 
first  sowing  will  sometimes  get  a  little  too 
large,  and  in  other  seasons  the  second  will  be 
too  late.  Prepare  the  ground  well  by  deep 
digging  and  moderate  manuring ;  sow  in  rows 
1  foot  apart.  In  very  bleak,  cold  situations 
the  White  Lisbon,  being  very  hardy,  is  suit¬ 
able  for  sowing ;  in  milder  localities  Giant 
Rocca  and  Globe  Tripoli  are  good  kinds. 

Cut  out  the  flower-stems  of  Globe  Artichokes 
as  soon  as  the  heads  are  gathered  ;  neglect  in 
this  matter  at  this  season  is  often  the  cause  of 
the  plants  dying  off  through  the  winter.  The 
young  growth  makes  little  progress  until  the  old 
stumps  are  removed,  not  having  time  to  get 
strong  enough  before  autumn.  Finish  planting 
late  Broccoli  and  all  kinds  of  winter  greens. 
Walcheren  and  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flowers  should  also  be  planted  for  late  autumn 
use  on  well-manured  land  in  an  open  position. 
Sow  a  good  breadth  of  Prickly  Spinach  for 
standing  the  winter. 

Parsley  may  yet  be  sown  fer  late  spring 
picking  ;  it  will  not  run  to  seed  quite  so  soon  as 
that  sown  earlier.  Make  a  good  sowing  of 
Endive,  of  both  the  Green-curlm  and  Batavian 
varieties,  for  winter.  The  earliest  sown  ct^p 
will  now  be  full  grown,  and  poftt^s  of  It 
should  be  tied  upj^^l^  blanched  Jn  lu^^io 
The  blanching  may  ^easily  be  enebteoSre  x'c 


season  by  covering  each  plant  with  an  inverted 
flower-pot,  with  a  bit  of  Moss  twisted  into  the 
hole  to  keep  out  wet,  air,  and  light.  Plants 
from  the  successional  sowings  should  be  planted 
out  on  well-prepared  land,  1  foot  apart,  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 


ROSES. 


GLOIRE  DE  DIJON  ROSE. 

To  the  many  other  good  qualities  belonging  to 
this  grand  old  Rose  may  be  added  the  facts  tnat 
it  seems  disease-proof  and  is  probably  the  longest 
lived  Rose  which  M’e  possess.  In  these  two 
admirable  qualities  it  presents  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  some  of  the  finer  Tea  and  other  Roses. 
Unless  smitten  or  killed  by  frost,  which  it  rarely 
is,  there  is  seldom  anything  amiss  with  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  older  it  grows  the  more 
freely  it  flowers,  and  that  is  about  the  only 
effect  of  old  age  on  the  Glory.  But  in  the  best 
sense  Roses  of  the  style  and  habit  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  never  get  old.  They  are  constantly 
undergoing  a  process  of  regeneration.  The 
strong  shoots  that  they  seem  ever  ready  to  throw 
forth,  on  the  gentlest  hint  from  the  cultivator, 
virtually  form  young  plants  on  the  broad 
foundations  of  the  old  stools.  And  these  recu¬ 
perative  processes  are  constantly  going  on, 
especially  when  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  grown  as  it 
ought  to  be,  on  its  own  roots.  But  our  purpose 
now  is  merely  to  point  out  the  value  of  this 
Rose  planted  on  different  aspects  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom. 

I  have  already  strongly  recommended  it  as  pro¬ 
bably  the  best  of  all  Roses  for  the  clothing  of  walls, 
and  the  best  of  the  Glory  is  that  it  will  grow 
with  almost  equal  freedom  on  walls  of  any  and 
every  aspect.  On  south  walls  early  stray 
blossoms  may  be  gathered  early  in  May,  and 
sometimes  earlier  m  favourable  seasons.  It  is 
rather  singular,  however,  that  the  Mar4chal 
Niel,  though  much  more  tender,  is  also  earlier  in 
the  open  air  on  a  south  wall.  East  and  west 
aspects  seem  equally  welcome  to  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  Some  of  the  nnest  formed  and  sweetest 
scented  blooms  of  this  fine  Rose  I  ever  gathered 
were  grown  on  an  east  wall  with  several  points 
of  north  in  it.  And  this  leads  us  to  state  that, 
useful  as  this  Rose  proves  grown  on  the  three 
most  favourable  points  of  the  compass,  it  is  yet 
more  useful  grown  on  a  north  walL  In  the 
cool  shade  of  such  a  position  the  Roses  lay  on  a 
colour  and  a  fulness  of  fragrance  which  they 
seldom  or  never  acquire  M'hen  exposed  to  the 
mid-day  sun’s  broad  glare.  The  effect  of  shadow 
on  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  Roses  is  one  of 
those  points  which  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses 
gathered  from  off  southern  and  northern  aspects 
could  hardly  be  believed  by  the  uninitiated  to 
be  the  self-same  variety/.  Nor  does  the  sun 
merely  dispel  colour — it  dissipates  sweetness. 
The  difference  in  fragrance  in  favour  of  Roses 
grown  on  a  north  wall  is  far  more  pronounced 
than  in  regard  to  colour,  great  though  the 
latter  is. 

Few  Roses  can  equal  the  Glory  in  its  rich 
diversity  of  colour.  Almost  every  possible  shade 
of  yellow,  fawn,  orange,  salmon,  buff,  saffron 
are  illustrated  in  the  varied  colouring  of  this 
splendid  Rose.  On  the  whole  it  is  much  darker 
as  well  as  richer  coloured  from  a  north  wall. 
And  neither  is  the  improvement  effected  by  cool¬ 
ness  and  shade  confined  to  a  heightening  of  its 
colour  and  an  increase  of  its  fragrance.  The 
form  of  the  Rose  is  also  greatly  improved. 
Unless  in  bud,  few  rosarians  go  into  raptures 
over  the  form  of  the  Glory.  It  is  a  style  of 
Rose  in  which  form  is  partly  dispensed  with  on 
account  of  its  many  other  sterling  qualities. 
But  grown  on  a  north  wall  the  blooms  of  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  seem  to  find  time  to  reconstruct 
or  remodel  their  material,  and  greatly  improve 
their  form,  so  that  altogether  we  get  something 
like  a  new  Glory  among  our  Roses  by  simply 
growing  the  old  one  on  a  north  wall.  For  the 
comfort  of  those  who  have  no  wall  to  spare,  even 
for  Gloire  de  Dijon,  it  may  be  added  that  most 
of  the  above  advantages  may  be  secured  by  any¬ 
one  who  will  simply  grow  this  fine  old  Rose 
either  as  a  dwarf  or  a  standard,  in  different 
sites. 

The  Glory  is  not  simply  the  best  wall  Rose, 
bftj^so  as  a  standard  or  for  forming  bedtt  jpiE' 
!S  as  a  dwarf.  Treated  thus  it  will  produce 


highest  quality.  One  of  the  most  successful 
methods  of  treating  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  as  a 
bedding  Rose  is  to  plant  strong  plants  from  1 
yard  to  5  feet  or  6  feet  asunder.  Encourage  a 
vigorous  growth  in  from  six  to  a  dozen  shoots ; 
permit  these  to  ramble  wild  and  free  the  first 
season.  In  the  following  autumn  or  spring  cut 
away  the  whole  of  the  old  wood  that  may  have 
bloomed  the  previous  year,  and  peg  down  these 
strong  shoots  regularly  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  b^.  These  will  flower  \^ith  the  utmost 

Profusion,  while  the  strain  put  on  their  base 
y  being  sharply  bent  down  will  cause  other 
strong  shoots  to  break  forth.  These  should  be 
treated  as  before,  and  the  flowering  shoots  again 
removed.  In  this  way  the  plants  are  really 
renewed  every  year,  while  the  constant  demand 
for  and  furnishing  of  successional  flowering 
wood  keeps  the  roots  in  full  swing  and  the  plants 
in  vigorous  health. — D.  T. 


Rose  Celeste.— This  old  Rose  grows 
with  a  wild  vigour  that  is  very  pleasant  to  see. 
Its  shoots  run  along  undergrouna,  and  crop  up 
unexpectedly  in  the  heart  of  some  foliage  plant 
not  far  distant,  or  ramble  on  to  force  their  way 
through  the  lk)x  edging,  or  even  pierce  the 
gravel  walk.  These  suckers,  if  left  alone, 
blossom  the  following  year,  but  they  generally 
push  up  so  inconsiderately  os  regards  their 
neighbours  that  they  have  to  be  cut  away.  The 
vitality  of  this  Rose  is  very  noticeable.  It  is 
quite  heedless  of  the  hardest  frosts  or  cruellest 
winds,  and  is  unvisited  by  any  blight  or  insect. 
Equally  careless  is  it  of  sunshine  or  shade,  and 
seems  likewise  indifferent  as  to  soil.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  ills  of  life  had  little  power 
over  this  celestial  Rose,  whose  very  fragrance 
breathes  of  a  better  world.  But  of  all  times  to 
see  it  is  just  after  a  summer  shower,  when  the 
blue-grey  of  the  leaves,  with  some  special  refrac¬ 
tive  power,  transform,  as  it  were,  tne  raindrops 
into  frosted  silver,  from  which  veil  of  enchant¬ 
ment  look  cut  the  buds  of  exquisite  promise ; 
for  it  is  in  the  buds  that  the  great  charm  of  this 
Rose  lies ;  their  tender  grace  and  inner  depth 
of  rosiness  give  such  delicious  expectancy — 
suggest  so  much  that  rests  concealed. — L.  L. 

11706.— Moving  Rose  trees.— July  is 
certainly  a  very  bad  time  to  transplant  Rose 
trees,  and  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  exercised 
they  will  be  sure  to  suffer  some  loss  of  vitality. 
If  the  weather  is  hot,  choose  the  morning  and 
evening  for  moving  them,  and  immediately  they 
are  out  of  the  ground — previously  having  tied 
the  branches  together,  and  shortened  the  miuota 
to  about  two-thirds  of  their  length — sprinkle 
the  roots  and  envelope  them  in  wet  litter,  then 
if  you  take  precautions  not  to  let  the  litter  dry 
too  much,  tne  Rose  trees  will  retain  their  fresh  - 
ness,  and  the  wood  will  not  shrivel.  Lay  them 
in,  in  a  cool  shady  place,  keep  them  well  watered 
and  sprinkled  twice  a  day,  and  plant  in 
permanent  positions  not  before  mid  October. 
Treated  thus  you  will  bring  them  through  safely. 
-J.  C.  B. 


HOUSE  A;  WINDOW  GARDENING. 


NOTES  ON  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

The  Pyramidal  Saxifrage. — One  of  the  ^ 
finest  of  window  plants  at  present  in  bloom  is  a 
Saxifrage,  about  which  there  exists  some  confu¬ 
sion  of  name.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  alpine 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
merely  a  variety,  and  is  sold  sometimes  under 
the  name  of  S.  pyramidalis,  and  sometimes  as 
S.  nepalensis.  Under  the  latter  name  I  grew 
it  for  many  years,  until  I  learnt  on  good 
authority  that  it  had  no  right  to  be  so  called.  J 
The  reason  of  this  confusion  of  names  is  not  far 
to  seek,  because,  under  different  mo<les  of  treat-  ' 
ment,  the  plant  assumes  very  different  habits.  ’ 
It  is  one  of  the  best  and  finest  of  the  encrusted  ’ 
leaved  Saxifrages,  when  grown  in  the  open 
border  or  upon  rock-work  ;  but  from  its  habit  of 
throwing  out  runners,  which  are  generally 
allowed  to  cluster  round  the  parent^  plant 
and  form  dense  tufts,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  such  ' 
positions  in  perfection  of  bloom.  To  grow  it 
well  in  pots  for  the  window  or  cool  greenhouse, 
these  onsets  must  be  continually  removed,  as 
they  weaken  the  mother  plant.  To  begin  at  the 
btiginniug  of  their  culture  as  specimens,  the 


. . .  ^ ,  offsets,  as  soon,  as  they  are  removed,  should  he 

usion  of  bloom,  most  of  them  of  ':lie  ysr/  I  piricke<l  uilo  of  rich  but  sandy  soil.  Here 
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they  soon  form  into  rosettes,  which,  when  about 
an  inch  across,  should  be  potted  singly  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  carefully  watered.  If  the  shelter  of  a 
cold  frame  ^n  be  given  them,  so  much  the  bettei 
for  the  cultivator  ;  but,  being  perfectly  hardy, 
any  sheltered  position  out  of  doors  will  suit  them 
well,  and  better  than  either  greenhouse  or 
window,  while  making  their  growth,  if  the  pots 
be  sunk  up  to  the  rims  in  coal  ashes  to  keep  the 
roots  cool  and  moist.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pot  another  shift  should 
be  giiwu  into  the  next  size,  and  so  on  until  they 
are  large  enough  for  8- inch  pots,  in  which  they 
may  be  allowed  to  bloom.  The  secret  of  their 
culture  is  never  to  allow  them  to  be  at  a  stand¬ 
still  Some  growers,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
incessant  shifting  on,  prefer  to  plant  them  out 
in  the  o[»n  border  until  large  enough  for  the 
deal  potting  up,  but  the  plan  seldom  answers 
quite  so  well.  In  either  case  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  remove  all  runners  as  soon  as  they 
appw,  and  the  best  of  these  should,  from  time 
to  time,  be  pricked  into  pans  for  succession, 
especially  where  a  number  of  plants  are  likely  to 
bewant^.  All  malformed  rosettes  should  be 
at  once  discarded,  as  they  will  never  give  good 
results.  On  this  account  more  plants  should 
be  potted  than  are  required,  as  some 
are  sure  to  become  misshaTOU.  If  care  be  thus 
Ulen  in  their  cultivation  the  pyramid  of  bloom 
will  be  remarkably  fine.  I  have  ha<l  them 
36  inches  in  height  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
6  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  forming 
rnod  plants  for  the  conservatory  or  corridor. 
To  reach  this  size  they  must  remain  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  months  in  pots — i.e.,  offsets  of  this 
season  will  bloom  in  the  spring  of  1886.  But  by 
the  above  method  it  is  qnite  easy  to  have  as 
many  blooming  plants  every  season  as  may  be 
required.  If  shifting  should  be  neglected  the 
pl^ta  freouently  bloom  the  second  year  through 
being  pot-boimd,  but,  in  that  case,  the  pyramid 
of  flower  is  much  smaller.  For  furnishing  a 
greenhouse  and  associating  with  Ferns  and  flowers 
of  other  kinds,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
have  a  number  of  these  smaller  plants.  When 
there  is  no  cold  frame  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
pots  to  the  shelter  of  a  light  spare  window  for 
the  winter,  where  they  will  give  little  or  no 
trouble,  only  requiring  to  be  watered  occasion¬ 
ally.  As  soon  as  the  flower  stem  begins  to  rise, 

\  neat,  slight  rod,  or  stout  wire,  should  be  in- 
■erted  in  the  pot  close  to  the  stem,  which  should 
be  tied  to  it  by  degrees  as  it  advances  in 
height,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  become  curved 
or  crooked.  The  bloom  lasts  for  several  weeks, 
which  adds  to  the  decorative  value  of  the  plant, 
bat  zdter  flowering  it  dies.  The  offsets,  how- 
erer,  form  a  perpetual  mode  of  increase,  so  that 
4  constant  succession  may  with  ease  be  kept  np. 
^en  growm  to  perfection  the  Pyramidal  Saxi¬ 
frage  is  too  remarkable  a  plant  to  pass  un- 
BoUnd.  It  is  a  special  favourite  in  the  village 
where  the  writer  lives,  where  it  may  be  seen  In 
nony  a  cottage  window  and  sometimes  finds  its 
way  to  the  neighbouring  town,  where,  on  one 
occasion,  it  was  noticed  by  a  noble  lady,  w'ho, 
stopping  her  carriage,  sent  her  servant  to  enquire 
what  it  was,  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  her  own 
1  garden,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  humble 
i  owner,  who,  on  leaving  her  native  place,  had 
I  carried  the  plant  to  her  new  home.  No  matter 
I  for  what  position,  the  Pyramidal  Saxifrage  is 
1  worth  growing  well,  because  it  tells  its  own  tale 
tt  of  gootf  cnlture,  and  is  unequalled  for  room  or 
l^reenhonse  decoration  at  ^midsummer,  when 
■cooMooking  white  flowers  are  always  welcome. 
■  Sempervivum  barbatulum. — Another  excel¬ 
lent  window  plant,  now  in  flower  with  me,  is  a 
Bbubby  species  of  House  Leek,  which  1  believe 
»  be  Sempervivum  barbatulum,  and  which  is 
^^Asion&lly,  but  not  frequently,  met  with.  Its 
^■aunetric^  rosettes  branch  out  from  the  main 
and  it  may  be  known  by  its  thick,  fleshy 
being  ^splashed  with  dark  green  lines 
VQ  yoang.  These  lines  gradually  acquire  a 
wvn  tint,  which,  with  a  fringe  of  minute 
■'^icid  dots,  like  tiny  dew-drops,  surrounding 
« edge  of  each  leaflet,  give  the  plcuit  a  very 
^bact  and  pleasing  character.  The  flowers, 
kh  are  borne  in  great  profusion  in  strong 
tel,  are  bright  yellow,  and  grow  in  spreading 
and  have  a  tendency  to  droop  round  the 
|k  Its  culture  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  for  it 
^Vfires  only  to  be  potted  in  sandy,  friablrtloj^^ 
in  a  sunny  windqWi  and  occaskn^j^ 
waiced  during  the  summer,  but  kept  amiost 
djj  from  October  to  March.  It  is  not  quite 


hardy,  and  needs  the  protection  of  a  warm 
window  or  greenhouse,  from  which  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded  during  the  winter,  otherwise  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  kill  it.  I  once  saw  this  Sem¬ 
pervivum  at  Lyme  Regis  filling  a  window  with 
such  a  cascade  of  bloom  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  it  since  it  gives  so 
great  a  return  for  a  very  small  amount  of 
labour. 

IVo  GOOD  White  Cacti. — Cacti  are  favourite 
window  plants.  A  magnificent  white  species, 
Phyllocactus  grand i.j,  is  now  in  bloom.  It 
opens  its  large,  flat,  ivory-white  flowers  towards 
evening,  which,  if  kept  in  a  cool  room,  will 
remain  for  two  or  three  days  in  beauty.  A 
strong  plant  will  produce  many  in  succession. 
I  know  no  large-flowered  Cactus  which  takes  up 
so  little  room  as  this  fine  species.  Being  very 
dwarf,  a  good  plant  may  be  grown  in  a  6-inch 
pot,  and,  unlike  most  others,  it  has  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  pushing  its  flower-buds  from  the  round 
bases  of  its  flat  stems.  Another  very  fine 
species,  also  in  bloom,  is  P.  crenatiis,  and  may 
be  known  by  the  deep  indentations  of  its  flat 
stems.  Its  flowers  are  almost  egg-shaped,  and 
are  of  a  pale  cream  colour,  rather  than  white, 
the  sepals  shading  off  from  buff  to  a  red-brown, 
adding  greatly  to  their  beauty.  The  flowers, 
perhaps,  lack  the  substance  of  the  last-named, 
and  scarcely  last  so  long ;  but  Cactus  lovers 
cannot  fail  to  admire  mth  species,  which, 
moreover,  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  are  much  more  rarely  met  with  than  the 
scarlet  and  pink  sorts.  Those  who  have  Cactus 
plants  now  going  out  of  bloom  should  stand 
them  out  of  doors  in  full  exposure  in  the 
warmest  spot  at  their  disposal  for  two  months 
or  more,  according  to  the  season.  This  will 
ensure  a  much  better  bloom  next  year.  This 
treatment  will  be  found  to  suit  even  the  tender 
winter-flowering  Epiphyllums.  The  pots  should 
be  taken  under  shelter  again  not  late  r  than  the 
end  of  September.  Ve^  heavy  and  continuous 
rains,  ana  the  depredations  of  slugs,  which  are 
particularly  fond  of  browsing  on  the  succulent 
stems,  must  be  equally  guarded  against  during 
this  summering  season.  L.  K.  D. 

SHORT  NOTES. 

Propagratinff  Violets.— Now  is  the  time 
to  strike  cuttings  of  these.  The  runners,  which 
are  often  too  freely  produced,  strike  readily  in 
a  close  cold  frame.  Those  who  show  a  tendency 
to  form  a  terminal  bud  should  be  selected  in 
preference  to  runners  having  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  length.  Autumn-struck  cuttings,  if 
put  in  about  3  inches  apart,  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  glass,  produce  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  bloom  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  They  can  easily  be  accelerated  or 
retarded  by  keeping  on  the  lights  or  exposing 
them  freely  to  the  weather  as  circumstances 
demand.  Of  the  single  sorts  I  prefer  odora- 
tissima,  and  of  the  donble-flowered  kinds, 
Marie  Louise,  a  grand  Violet,  and  the  old 
Neapolitan. 

The  Mountain  Bvenlngr  Primrose 
((Enothera  montana). — Few  plants  are  more 
effective  than  this,  ito  handsome  vellow  flowers 
being  produced  on  established  plants  in  great 
quantities.  Though  the  blossoms  individually 
do  not  last  long,  they  are  produced  so  freely  in 
succession  that  they  may  make  a  ^ood  display 
for  many  weeks.  In  character  this  (Enothera 
somewhat  resembles  (E.  macrocarpa,  and  is 
well  worth  cnlture  where  a  showy  summer  and 
autumn- flowering  plant  is  required.  It  can  be 
raised  from  seed,  or  the  roots  may  be  divided. 

Double  Rockets. — During  August  and 
September  cuttings  of  these  should  be  put  in  ; 
also  plant  out  the  side  shoots  in  some  fine  soil, 
into  which  they  soon  root.  There  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  forms  of  the  Double  White  as  well  as  of  the 
Double  Purple  Rocket  in  cultivation.  The 
former  is  a  tall-growing  white,  which  turns  to 
a  pale  flesh-colour  with  age ;  the  other  is  the 
old  white  variety,  of  dwartor  growth,  and  with 
smaller  and  more  compact  flowers.  The  latter 
is  very  scarce  indeed.  It  can  sometimes  be  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and 
elsewhere  in  the  north,  but  it  is  little  known  in 
the  Boutk  where  it  does  not  flourish  so  well  as 
^he  coq^o^variety.  There  is  the  old  Purple 

ou  jU/q[<^et  and  a  free-growing  dwf.rf  form 
knov^^  Compactness,  which  has  also  larger 
and  ^rker  flowers.  This  can  be  easily 


pagated.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
snails  are  very  fond  of  the  plants.  They  attack 
the  white  much  more  than  they  do  the  purple 
forms. 

PlaJita  for  stone  walls.  —  Numerous 
plants  thrive  well  on  a  rough  stone  wall,  putting 
a  little  cow  manure  and  loam  to  start  them  in. 
The  Sedums,  or  Stonecrops,  look  quite  at  home, 
and  increase  rapidly  ;  also  several  kinds  of 
Campanulas,  single  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  hardy  Ferns  in  great  variety,  white  Arabia 
Aubrietias,  and  many  early  spring  flowers,  such 
as  Forget-me-nots  ;  in  fact,  in  a  cool  position  as 
descril^d,  a  veritable  flower  garden  may  bo 
established.  In  planting  use  a  little  Moss  with 
the  soil,  and  press  the  plants  firmly  into  the 
crevices.  Keep  constantly  moist  until  m'cII 
rooted  ;  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  after¬ 
wards. 

Eeurthingr  up  Celery. — In  retentive  soils 
late  Celery  often  suffers  considerably  from  damp 
lodging  in  and  around  the  hearts  after  being 
earthed  up,  and  in  some  places  many  plants  aro 
useless  from  this  cause.  The  best  way  of 
obviating  or  checking  this  tendency  to  decay  is 
to  plant  on  the  surface,  and  blanch  with  ashes, 
burnt  earth,  or  old  spent  tan,  first  tying  the 
plants  carefully  up,  and  then  placing  whatever 
material  is  used  around  and  amongst  the  plants, 
pressing  it  round  them  with  the  hand.  Besides 
preservmg  the  crop  from  premature  decay,  ashes 
keep  the  slugs  and  snails  at  a  distance,  and 
during  severe  weather  less  covering  will  suflice 
to  keep  out  frost. 

Mushroom  in  cellars.— Procure  sufficient 
horse  droppings  to  make  a  bed  the  size  reauired, 
and  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  deep  when  beaten 
or  trodden  do^iTi  firmly.  The  bed  may  either  lie 
made  against  a  wall  and  be  flat,  or  in  a  ridge 
shape  anywhere  in  the  cellar.  The  manure 
must  either  have  been  fermented  in  a  heap,  and 
frequently  turned  and  intermixed  to  carry  off 
some  of  the  rankness,  or,  if  the  manure  is  used 
fresh,  a  barrowful  of  fresh  loamy  soil  should  be 
added  to  every  four  or  five  barrowfuls  of 
manure,  varying  the  quantity  a  little  according 
to  the  freshness  of  the  latter.  The  be<l  must  be  • 
trodden  or  beaten  down  flimly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  has  become  steady,  if  it  does 
not  exceed  90  degs.,  and  is  a  little  on  the 
decline,  pieces  of  spawn  as  large  as  a  full-grown 
Walnut  may  be  inserted  by  making  holes  with 
a  dibble  8  inches  or  9  inches  apart  and  3  inches 
deep,  closing  the  holes  and  making  all  Ann 
again  when  finished.  Place  on  2  inches  of  fresh 
soil  as  soon  as  the  spawn  begins  to  run  freely, 
and  leave  the  surface  smooth  and  firm.  The 
manure  should  be  that  of  horses  consuming 
principally  com  and  other  dry  food. 

Llftingr* — Ir  Potatoes  the  weather 

and  soil  should  be,  if  possible,  both  drv,  lis 
nothing  is  worse  than  having  them  wet  at  taking- 
up  time,  or  indeed  at  any  time  after  they  are 
taken  up.  If  dug  when  wet  the  soil  adheres  to 
them  and  makes  them  both  unsightly  and  not 
easily  dried.  After  September  Potatoes  should 
only  be  dug  in  the  mornings  on  fine  days,  and  if 
they  aro  thrown  well  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
they  will  dry  a  good  deal  before  night,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  soil  under  them  is  moderately  dry, 
and  they  should  be  place<l  under  cover  before 
night.  Greening  is  one  of  the  worst  faults  an 
eating  Potato  can  have,  and  this  must  be  avoided 
at  harvesting  time,  and  the  sooner  therefore 
they  can  be  dried  and  the  quicker  stored  the 
better.  When  digging  up  a  piece  of  Potatoes 
the  tubers  for  different  purposes  should  be 
selected.  All  those  for  eating  we  secure  first, 
as  it  is  important  to  get  them  out  of  the  light, 
and  it  does  not  matter  much  if  those  for  seed 
are  left  some  days  on  the  soil. 

Bone  dust. — Bone  dust  is  not  at  all  a  suit¬ 
able  manure  for  potting  plants  such  as  Begonias, 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  as  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  rot  and  assimilate  with  the  soil,  the  proper 
thing  to  use  is  well-rotted  horse  or  cow  manure. 
If  it  has  lain  for  a  few  months  mixed  with  soil 
all  the  better.  A  friend  of  mine  forms  a  stack 
of  soils  (turf)  with  layers  of  cow  manure  be¬ 
tween  each  layer  of  soils.  This  he  stocks  six 
months  before  ho  requires  to  use  it.  In  using 
it  he  chops  the  soil  from  top  to  bottom  with  the 
spade,  and  adds  a  little  sharp  river  sand  to  it 
whMiipt^feiigft^^gi^^^  drainage. 

D  not  already 

dotiQf  yoirng  Thorn'  or' Quick  hedges  should  bo 
cut  way  to  get  a  good, 
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thick,  impenetrable  hedge,  is  by  repeated  clip¬ 
ping.  I  would  advise  clipping  in  June,  and 
again  in  September  ;  they  will  then  keep  trim 
and  neat  all  the  winter.  In  Kent  the  hedg^ 
are  an  especial  good  feature  around  fruit 
gardens,  and  they  are  all  clipped  twice  a  year, 
and  the  soil  for  2  feet  on  each  side  well  cleared 
of  weeds.  This  is  done  early  in  spring  and  at 
midsummer  so  that  the  shoots  do  not  get 
choked  with  rubbish,  but  grow  freely  right 
down  to  the  ground ;  all  kinds  of  weeds. 
Elders,  or  Brambles,  are  rooted  out  directly 
they  are  seen. 

How  to  make  a  hotbed. — f lather  the 
materials  into  a  heap,  shake  it  well,  so  as  to 
separate  and  mix  the  particles,  watering  any 
spots  that  are  dry.  Leave  it  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  ferment ;  then  turn  over,  mix,  and  water 
again,  and  leave  for  a  few  days  to  heat  as  before. 
Mark  out  the  bod  by  driving  in  stakes  at  the 
corners,  w'hich  should  be  large  enough  to  give  a 
clear  margin  of  1  foot  outside  the  frame  all 
round.  The  bed  should  be  made  moderately 
linn  to  secure  a  regular,  steady  heat  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  If  a  lar^e  proportion  of  tree 
leaves  can  be  had  to  mix  with  the  stable  manure, 
there  will  be  less  need  for  previous  fermenting. 
Once  well  mixing  will  sufhee. 

Rosette  Oolewort.  —  In  a  good  many 
small  gardens  Coleworts  are  not  much  grown. 
Where  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  Cabbage 
stems,  from  which  the  spring  and  summer 
Cabbages  have  been  cut,  to  remain  for  a  second 
crop,  there  are  generally  plenty  of  young, 
tender  hearts  ecjual  to  Coleworts  Muthout 
making  a  special  sowing  or  planting.  But 
often  during  severe  winters  the  old  Cabbages 
are  destroyed,  whilst  the  young  Coleworts  re¬ 
main  uninjured,  proving  that  it  is  hardly  wise  to 
depend  upon  one  source  of  supply.  If  the 
Rosette  Coleworts  be  sown  now  thinly  in  drills 
the  plants  will  be  fit  to  transplant  about  the 
end  of  September,  and  may  Im  planted  as  a 
catch  crop  to  fill  up  vacancies  anywhere,  giving 
each  plant  about  a  square  foot  of  space  to  grow 


Herb  beds. — Small  beds  are  decidedly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  larger  ones,  the  usual  width  is  5  feet 
with  five  rows  of  'plants.  If  these  are  made 
across  any  ordinary  garden  border  they  will 
yield  enough  of  any  kind  of  herbs  for  a  large 
family.  Sage,  Thyme,  and  Lemon  Thyme, 
winter  Savory,  Marjoram,  Tarragon,  Fennel, 
Sorrel,  Pennyroyal,  Rue,  Rosemary,  Uyssop, 
and  Mint  arc  the  perennial  sorts  most  in  request ; 
and  of  annual  sorts,  Sweet  Basil,  Pot  Marjoram, 
Knotted  Marjoram,  Bush  Basil,  and  Borage  are 
the  best  with  Cliervil  for  salads.  Bees  are  very 
fond  of  the  blossoms  of  all  kinds  of  herbs,  and 
will  find  them  in  any  part  of  the  garden,  but 
Borage  is  frequently  sown  all  round  the  hives  to 
provide  food  close  at  homo  for  the  bees  in  rough 
weather. 


Gutting  Vegetable  Marrows.— Those 
who  have  beds  of  this  vegetable  now  in  good 
fruitful  condition,  should  take  every  precaution 
to  keep  them  so,  by  not  lotting  them  get  ex¬ 
hausted  by  over- cropping,  and  above  all  by  not 
allowing  the  fruit  to  get  very  large.  Marrows 
are  usually  most  appreciated  when  of  medium 
size,  and  if  left  to  get  seedy  they  rob  the  plant 
very  much  ;  cut  regularly  three  times  a  week, 
thin  and  regulate  shoots,  and  keep  well  supplied 
with  liquid  manure  in  dry  weather,  and  plenty 
of  young  Marrows  will  be  the  result. 

Q-arden  walks. — It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  asphalting  or 
gravelling  garden  walks  ;  and  my  object  now  is 
to  point  out  how  a  cheap  and  durable  footpath 
may  easily  bo  made.  My  remarks  will  not 
apply  so  much  to  gardens  where  the  subsoil  is 
gravelly,  as  to  where  it  is  peat,  moss  land,  or 
clay ;  as  on  light  porous  soils  it  matters  little 
what  sort  of  surface  the  paths  have,  they  are 
always  dry  and  solid.  Baxl  drainage  is  largely 
the  cause  of  filthy  walks.  Place  a  .3 -inch  drain 
tile,  1^  feet  deep,  down  the  centre  of  the 
walk,  and  have  4-inch  iron  grids  placed  on 
funnels  formed  of  bricks,  and  having  an  elbowed 
tile  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  flue  to  the 
drain  in  the  centre  of  the  path.  These  grids 
must  be  placed  at  suitable  intervals  on  each  side 


of  the  path.  The  top  soil  shoul 
the  walk  to  the^depth  of  6  iiW 
space  must  bo  filQd^ni]^  ® 
brickbats,  stones,  rough  cinders, 


the  top  of  this  must  be  placed  fine  cinders  to 
make  one  solid  mass,  and  which  w'ill  also  give  a 
smooth  and  porous  surface.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  make  the  centre  of  the  walk  higher  than  the 
sides,  leaving  a  channel  for  the  w'ater  to  get 
away  to  the  grids.  Then  roll  with  heavy 
rollers,  taking  care  not  to  crush  the  el^wed 
tiles  at  the  bottom  of  the  brick  flues.  This  will 
make  a  footpath  that  will  be  more  durable  than 
asphalte,  and  that  will  cost  little  to  repair  it  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and,  further,  it  not  only 
drains  the  walk  and  whole  garden,  but  it  deters 
earth  worms  from  breeding  on  the  paths. 

Tall  Bveningf  Primroses. — Those  who 
appreciate  their  gardens  during  the  evening 
hours  should,  of  tul  things,  grow  these  stately 
Evening  Primroses,  which  are  most  beautiful 
immediately  after  sunset,  or  even  far  into  the 
gloaming.  Their  great  soft  yellow  petals  open  out 
so  fresh,  and  the  blossoms  exhale  such  a  delicate 
fragrance,  so  peculiarly  their  own,  that  their 
culture  supplies  quite  an  additional  attraction 
to  the  garden.  Along  with  them  should  be 
cultivated  the  different  varieties  of  Mirabilis 
Jalapa,  or  Marvel  of  Peru.  These  are  of  many 
shades  of  colour,  white,  lilac,  yellow,  crimson, 
and  rose,  and  their  blossoms  are,  as  I  think, 
most  deliciously  fragrant  at  eventide.  The 
common  Musk  plant,  Mignonette,  and  the 
Night-scented  Stock  are  also  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  culture  in  beds  or  borders  near  to 
the  dwelling-house  for  the  sake  of  their  re¬ 
freshing  fragrance. 

Gfirden  flowers.— Carnations  are  now  at 
their  best,  both  single  and  double,  of  all  colours, 
from  white  through  all  shades  of  rose  and 
salmon-pink  until  the  deeper  and  richer  scarlet- 
purple  kinds  contrast  with  the  rich  velvety 
maroon  tint  of  the  old  Clove,  than  which,  as  I 
imagine,  none  of  the  entire  family  of  these 
popular  blossoms  can  well  be  more  fragrant. 
Grenadin  varieties  come  as  near  pure  scarlet  as 
it  is  possible  to  be,  much  brighter  indeed  than 
the  so-called  scarlet  or  Tom  Thumb  Clove.  A 
Picotee  we  grow  here,  called  Painted  Lady,  is 
always  much  admired,  its  blossoms  being 
daintily  fringed,  of  a  bright  reddish  scarlet 
above  on  a  white  ground  colour.  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  florists  formerly  made  a 
separate  class  of  these  Painted  Lady  forms,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  from  Selfs, Bizarre8,and  Flakes, 
by  reason  of  the  colour  being  superficial,  only 
not  penetrating  through  to  the  back  of  the  petal. 
We  raise  a  batch  of  seedling  Carnations  every 
year,  and  they  arc  now  the  freshest  and  su'cctest 
of  all  Harden  flowers. 

Variegated  Kerria.  —  The  variegated - 
leaved  form  of  the  old  Japanese  Kerria,  such  a 
common  shrub  against  the  w'alls  of  country 
cottages,  is  really  a  charming  shrub  where  it 
succeeds  well  in  the  open,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  on  heavy  soils,  as  it  is  of  a  weaklier 
constitution  than  the  type.  The  other  day  we 
saw  a  fine  bush  of  it,  over  a  yard  through,  in  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  Nursery,  where  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  thrives  admirably  in  the  dry,  warm 
soil  there.  This  bush  at  the  present  time  is 
studded  with  golden  yellow  flowers  among  the 
silvery-edged  foliage,  producing  an  uncommonly 
pretty  effect.  In  unheated  conservatories,  where 
the  plants  are  planted  out,  this  shrub  is  well 
worth  a  place,  as  it  flowers  under  glass  so  much 
earlier  than  out  of  doors,  and  there  is  no  risk 
of  the  foliage  being  injured.  There  are  fine 
bushes  of  it  planted  out  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew. 

Everlasting  Peas. — Visiting  a  farmhouse 
the  other  evening  I  saw,  at  a  long  distance  off, 
in  the  garden  hedgerow,  a  great  mass  of  colour, 
which  turned  out,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a 
clump  of  Everlasting  Peas,  and  the  thought 
immediately  occurred  to  me  what  grand  subjects 
these  Peas  would  be  established  in  some  wild 
places,  as  from  their  strong  growth,  overtopping 
weeds,  and  climbing  habit  they  would  lay  hold 
of  any  branches  left  within  their  reach,  and  bo 
quite  independent  of  artificial  support.  Here 
we  grow  both  kinds,  the  white  and  the  purple, 
in  the  foreground  of  shrubs,  where  they  form 
quite  a  striking  picture  in  the  borders,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  tall  Delphiniums,  Helianthus,  single 
Dahlias,  &c. ,  and  afford  us  great  quantities  of 
flowers  for  cutting,  a  purpose  for  which  they 
are  w’ell  atlapted,  as  they  last  long  in  w^er. 
thls^Th^best  time  in  which  to  divide  the  plants 
.  ’Am  with  a  view  to  their  increase]  is  in 
1  as  they  begin  to  start,  when  anV  piece’s  taken 
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oflf  with  a  crown  and  a  few  roots  attached  arc 
almost  certain  to  grow. 

Sweet  Williams.-— These  are  now  gay, 
and  a  very  noticeable  difference  is  seen  to  exist 
between  the  double  and  single  forms.  In  the 
latter  we  have  the  perfect  flower  in  shape  and 
colour ;  in  the  double  form  confusion — no  other 
word  expresses  the  difference.  The  shape  and 
contrasts  are  all  but  lost  in  the  last ;  the 
petals  are  confused  and  distorted,  but  they  last 
longer,  and  are,  for  certain  purposes,  useful. 
Some  of  the  Sweet  Williams  are  extremely 
vivid  in  colour,  and  others  soft  and  pleasing. 
Much  may  be  done  by  selection. 

Q-rapes  shanking.— Apply  \  lb.  of  pul 
verised  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  to  each 
square  yard  of  the  Vine  border,  and  then  give 
the  border  a  good  watering  to  enable  the  salt 
to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  Vines.  This 
season  a  friend  came  to  me  in  great  distress  for 
my  advice,  stating  that  his  (i rapes  had  com¬ 
menced  to  shank  badly  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
their  growth.  I  recommended  the  treatment 
just  described.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards 
ne  informed  me  that  the  dose  had  effectually 
cured  the  disease,  the  shanking  had  stopped  . 
immediately  after  the  application,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Vines  had  greatly  improved. 
The  shanking  was,  in  fact,  a  symptom  of  star¬ 
vation,  the  border  not  containing  sufficient 
potash  to  support  the  crop. 

Ranunculus  amplexioaulis  does  not 
appear  to  be  free  in  many  gardens.  It  is  a 
plant  worth  a  large  amount  of  care,  were  it  _ 
needed.  Under  suitable  conditions,  easily 
afforded,  it,  however,  grows  and  seeds  like  a 
weed.  It  certainly  enjoys  lime  ;  this  I  never 
noted  until  I  heard  so  many  complain  of  it  not 
doing  well.  Both  in  loam  and  vegetable  soil 
mix^  with  lime  it  produces  its  large  white 
buttercups  for  several  weeks  in  spring,  and  the 
seed,  which  I  never  gather,  comes  up  where  it 
falls  in  quantities. 

Tropasolum  speciosum.— I  do  not  think 
it  matters  so  much  after  all  about  the  character 
of  the  soil  in  which  this  most  desirable  climber  ^ 
is  set  so  long  as  it  is  sweet ;  and  as  regards 
hardiness,  I  fancy  it  not  only  endures  our  worst 
frosts,  but  is  often  expected  to  do  duty  in  situa¬ 
tions  too  warm  for  it.  The  most  important  but 
simple  part  of  the  business  of  establishing  it  I 
take  to  be  the  observance  of  the  proper  time 
for  dividing  the  roots  ;  they  ought,  according  to  - 
my  experience,  to  be  planted  in  pots  about  the 
end  of  the  year,  just  when  they  are  pushing,  and  ~ 
should  be  newly  dug-out  tubers  ;  they  should 
be  allowed  to  start  naturally,  plunged  in  moist 
sand  in  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  (no  w'ater  ^ 
should  be  given),  and  in  April  thev  may  bt;  set 
in  their  permanent  quarters,  a  cool,  half-shady 
corner,  where  winds  cannot  rend  the  runners,  . 
being  best.  In  short,  a  cool  situation,  tiniely 
planting,  and  preservation  from  wet  u.ntil 
growth  begins  have  yielded  satisfactory  res  jlta.  . 

Fuohsiaa. — Fuchsias  attacked  by  tbrips'^ 
may  be  cured  by  fumigation  or  by  dippint;  the; 
plants  in  or  washing  them  in  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  ‘ 
rain  W’uter,  to  which  add  one  quart  of  Tobiuicoj 
water.  Before  the  almve  mixture  is  quite  dry, 
wash  the  plants  with  clean  water.  Repeat  tlio") 
process  in  a  fortnight,  as  the  eggs  will  not  lavc; 
TOen  destroyed.  Three  ounces  of  Gishurst's^ 
compound  and  one  gallon  of  Tobacco  watt  r  is  ' 
also  very  effective  as  a  wash. 

Matricaria  inodora  fl.-pl.— This,  biing^ 
an  abundant  bloomer,  is  a  most  useful  plan  t  to  w 
grow  for  cutting  from.  In  growth  and  foli  igc,  ^ 
too,  it  is  also  elegant,  the  latter  resembling 
of  Fennel.  The  flowers,  wffiich  are  like  sinallj 
double,  early  Chrysautheinums,  are  pure  wl 
and  quite  free  from  the  objectionable  odour  in 
herited  by  most  of  its  family.  Those  whc|  doj 
not  know  it  should  add  it  to  the  list  of  th  ings^i 
worth  growing. 

Diggriner  strawberry  beds.— The  so^no^ 

this  is  done  after  the  crop  is  gathered  th.' 
better,  for  the  custom  of  digging  them  in  winte^ 
or  spring  does  far  more  harm  than  good  ;  ainii 
if  unable  through  press  of  work  to  get  '.lieri 
done  before  the  end  of  .September  I  would  p  refe^ 
letting  them  go  entirely  undiaturl)ed  at  tin 
rqpit  the  year  round.  Our  custom  is  to  ] 

such  plants  as  have  been  f<  rc^ 
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^tmcl  as  we  proceed,  which,  if  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  will  not  need  any  fresh  manure;  but 
before  winter  sets  in  a  eood  coat  of  partially 
decayed  manure  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bed, 
which  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  plants  from 
severe  frost,  and  works  in  gradually  to  the 
roots,  prepaj^g  them  for  a  vigorous  start  in 
spring.  This  manure  is  left  rough  during  the 
winter,  and  in  spring  is  raked  down  fine,  all 
weeds,  stones,  &c.,  being  removed  as  soon  as 
the  growth  of  young  foliage  is  observed. 
About  the  time  the  flower-spikes  of  the 
Strawberries  begin  to  show,  a  good  mulching 
of  stable  litter  is  worked  in  between  the 
rows,  that  tends  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and 
roots  moist,  while  the  rain,  in  cleansing  the  litter, 
washes  down  the  nutritive  properties  to  the 
roots,  thereby  greatly  invigorating  them,  and 
causing  the  plants  to  send  un  strong,  bold  flower- 
stalks,  able  to  carry  a  full  crop.  After  trying 
several  other  substitutes,  I  find  nothing  to  equfu 
stable  litter,  w’hich  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
it  has  ser\'ed  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  may  be  dug  into  the  soil  between  the 
rows,  and  the  same  routine  adopted  the  following 
year,  after  which,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered, 
Tc  cut  off  the  plants  with  a  sharp  spade,  and 
insert  any  kind  of  late  Broccoli  or  winter 
(ireens,  the  soil  being  forked  up  between  the 
rows  after  the  plants  get  fairly  established. 
Strawberries  thus  treated  will  yield  enormous 
crops,  but  after  the  second  year  they  begin  to 
fail,  and  are  no  longer  kept. 

The  Crown  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narium),  in  numerous  varieties,  is  a  valuable 
^ant  for  the  garden,  as  the  flowers  are  so 
durable  when  cut  and  placed  in  water ;  they 
even,  it  Is  said,  improve  m  size  for  quite  a  week 
after  they  are  cut.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
colour  amongst  these  Crown  Daisies  ;  most  of 
the  flowers  are  seifs,  varying  from  a  deep 
maroon -crimson  or  yellow  through  every  shade 
to  white,  while  others  are  tricoloured,  and  some 
are  double  and  semi-double. 

Green  Grass  in  London.— It  is  pleasant 
to  see  how  fresh  and  green  the  turf  always  is 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey, 
also  at  the  end  of  Downing  Street,  where  there 
is  a  delicious  bit  of  Grass.  We  could  do  a  good 
deal  with  London  gardens  if  the  wasteful  rain 
of  soot  could  be  stopped.  Much  could  be  done 
now  if  each  man  would  not  enclose  his  patch  of 
ground  with  a  high  wall,  so  as  to  exclude  sun 
and  air  and  all  possibility  of  good  gardening. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

(MISOELLANSOUS. ) 

11711.— Elrica  hybrids.— Cut  bock  the  flowering 
•hoots  to  just  below  the  flowers.  When  3oung  growths 
push  is  the  time  to  shift,  using  good  fibrous  peat  and 
plenty  of  silver  sand,  potting  firmly,  and  using  good 
drainage.  After  potting,  keep  rather  close,  watering  only 
vtien  dry.  From  the  middle  of  August  grow  in  the  open 
^  in  a  sunnj’  situation. — J.  C.  B. 

KtrAnoL. — ^The  Carnation  is  a  very  good  one  for  garden 
decoratioo,  but  wo  do  not  think  it  is  good  enough,  from  a 

ftnsiall’s  point  of  view,  to  name. - J.  IV.— It  the  vines  are 

ra  fun  leal  the  old  dead  rods  may  bo  cut  out  without 
danger. 

Names  of  plants.— Coleus,  Mr.  G.  Simp¬ 
son;  2,  Indeterminable. - H.  W. — Uypeophila  repens. 

We  do  not  name  Roses.  That  can  onb'  m  correctly  done 

bj*  some  specialist. - Presto.— 1,  Lj'casto  Deppei ;  2,  L. 

aromatica  ;  3,  Epidendrum  cochleatum  ;  4,  A  double  form 

of  Anemone  fulgens. - Mrs.  0. — Rhamnus  Frangula.— 

1*^.  J.  C. — 1,  Cystmiteris  fragilis  ;  2,  Erodium  sp. ;  3, 

Canterburj-  Elell ;  4,  CoUornia  coccinca. - H.  R.— Dactylis 

«legantbisima. - A.  C. — Ranunculus  Flammula ;  Crataigus 

rvioratissima. - C.  E.  M.  F. — Gymnadenia  conopeca  ; 

|«.)rchis  maculata  ;  2  and  3,  Species  of  Galium  ;  specimens 

aoo  poor  to  name. - Miss  R.  A'.- -Certainly  a  form  of 

J’c^ipodium  dryopteris. - H.  R.  G.  F.--Syringa  Emodi, 

whfte-flowercd,  not  purple. - Mrs.  H.—The  weed  is 

F^ronella  vulgaris.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  using  Watson’s 

i=a»-n  sand  or  cutting  out  the  roots  w’ith  a  knife. - 

Ef*r^Jord. — There  are  so  many  stove  plants  with  leaves  like 
tfae  one  you  send  that  we  cannot  name  in  the  absence  of 
— N.  A.— Zeoobia  specioea  pulverulenta,  white 
ezrader  surfaces  to  leaves  ;  other  shrub  w’as  too  withered  to 

^i«itify- - ‘P.  P.  G.— 1,  Aquilegia  chr.V8antha  ;  2,  Sidalcea 

Tr»aJT;fflora ;  3,  Linaria  stricta  ;  4,  Thalictrum  flavum  var. 

— - rrefoiwirrea.— Watsonia  Meriona  coccinca  (scarletX 

A0rvrinchium  striatum  (yellow^ - J.  S.  A.— Appears  to 

an  Ash  ;  but  we  cannot  identify  without  fuller  material. 

_ R.  B.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  weed  without 

»«ing  flowers  or  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  Umbelli- 

family. - lolanthe.—  l,  Adiantura  hispidulum ;  2, 

^wjrtvloma  rotundifolia ;  3,  Ptoris  cretica ;  4,  Asplenium 

«^l>iferam. - Mrs.  IVarrington.—l,  Lycium  barWum  ; 

X.  Coccoloba  platyclada ;  3,  Send  mature^^fp^ds ;  4, 

bastata. - G.  A..,.ff.-HOalega,  officiqiUia  all 

We  do  riot 

E.  ffipgDufO/i. — M*"*  ■  —  . 


laris  ;  3,  Jasminum  graoile  ;  4,  Cassia  cory’mbosa. — — 
E.  II.  C.  Hardy.— I,  Scabiosa  columbaria ;  2,  Alstroemeria 

aurantiaca. - R.  S.  />.— 1,  Spiraea  Aruncus;  2,  Anchusa 

sempervirens ;  3,  Spiraea  ariaefolia. - IV.  J.  V.—l,  Lastrea 

dilatata ;  2,  Athyrium  fllix-fcemina  ;3,  Aspidium  oculeatum  ; 

4,  Lastrea  Filix-mas. - IV.  J.  C. — 1,  Appears  to  be  Lastrea 

cristata ;  2,  Mentha  rotundifolia ;  3,  Cystopteris  dontata ; 

4,  Erodium  rotundifolium. - South  Devon.— The  Lily 

flower  had  fallen  in  pieces  when  we  received  it.  Have 
you  another  flower  to  send  ?  The  Iris  seems  to  be 
I.  sibirica. - G.  F.  Slattery. — Galega  officinalis  alba. 


-MelUbl 


ofllcinalis.-^ 


— 1,  Wistaria  sinensis ;  2,  Ilabrothamnus  fascicu 


Straw^rries  were  all  smashed  to  a  j^y. 


QUERIEa 

Buies  for  Oorreepondenta.— AH  communicatums 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
side  0/  the  paper  mdy  and  addressed  to  the  Esitor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pubusbir.  The  name  and 
address  gf  the  sen^  is  re^ired^  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  (Series 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
ansxoered.  When  more  than  one  que^  is  sent  each  should, 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  tfujing  to  the  necessity  of 
Garobnino  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  b^ore  the  day 
of  publieation,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 

Naming  plants.— Pour  plants,  or  flowers  only 

can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  pood 
specimens  ars  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  florisU  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
luu  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  j^nts  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel. 

11778.  —  Planting  Strawberries.  —  l  have 
quantity  of  lost  years  runners  in  a  nursery  bed  which 
have  fruited  remarkably  well,  and  which  I  propose  plant¬ 
ing  out  permanently  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  fruit¬ 
ing.  Shall  I  be  wise  in  doing  so  ? — Rbd  Rose. 

11774.— Moles.— I  am  much  annoj'ed  by  these  animals 
in  my  garden,  and  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  catch 
them  in  the  usual  traps,  owing  to  the  ligntness  of  the  soil. 
Can  any  reader  suggest  an  effectual  way  of  destroying 
them?-^WB8T  RiDi.NU. 

11775.— Ply  in  Celery.— My  Celery  is  infested  with  a 
small  white  spub  which  works  between  the  leaves,  turning 
them  a  whitish  colour.  It  was  the  same  last  year,  and  I 
tried  handpicking.  I  also  watered  with  lime-w’ater  and 
dusted  with  flour  of  sulphur,  but  with  very  poor  results. 
Anv  information  as  to  what  will  be  the  best  thing  I  can  do 
will  oblige. — Cblrrt. 

11770.— Palms  turning  yellow.— I  have  a  Palm 
f  Latania),  about  10  feet  in  height  b}'  8  feet  diameter,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  turning  yellow  and  spotty.  Could 
someone  furnish  a  remedy,  and  suggest  the  best  treatment 
of  large  Palms?— A  M. 

11777.— Treatment  of  the  Hedychlum.— Would 
anyone  tell  us  the  treatment  of  the  Hedychlum  ?  When 
fine  and  healthy  it  is  such  a  noble  plant  both  on  leaf  and 
flower ;  but  we  have  tried  drenching  it  with  water,  which 
did  not  do,  and  then  starving  it  of  moisture,  which  seems 
worse,  and  they  are  only  small  spindly  things,  about  2  feet 
high,  and  several  turning  yellow  in  the  leaves.  Wo  have 
them  both  in  large  pots  and  in  a  tub  (four  or  five 
together),  but  none  are  growing  freely  or  kindb*.— 
Amateur, 

11778.— Yarrow  for  lawns.— I  have  a  lawm  under 
my  charge  which  during  dry  w'eather  was  very  much 
scorched  up  except  where  some  Yarrow  is  growing  ;  that 
has  kept  beautifully  green  all  the  time.  My  employer 
wishes  to  sow  seed  of  Yarrow'  all  over  the  lawn,  but  Is 
unable  to  get  it.  Could  any  reader  inform  mo  where  it 
could  be  bought,  or  give  any  other  information  on  the 
subject?  -A  CoNSTAXT  Rkaukr. 

11779.— Strawberries  not  fruiting.— Will  some 
reader  kindly  toll  me  the  cause  of  my  Straw'berry  plants 
not  fruiting?  I  have  about  one  hundred  fine  healthy 
plants  arrango<l  by  the  side  of  a  path  about  3  feet  from  a 
wall  on  the  south  side.  They  have  been  planted  throe 
years,  and  we  get  scarcely  any  fruit.  Last  year  we  only 
had  about  a  quart,  and  this  season  I  don’t  suppose  we 
shall  have  more  than  a  gallon.  The  plants  are  very 
vigorous,  and  fully  three-fourths  of  them  show  no  signs  of 
fruit.  I  thought  perhaps  there  was  too  much  foliage,  and 
that  I  had  made  the  ground  too  strong,  so  this  year  I  did 
not  put  any  manure,  and  still  the  plants  are  about  the 
same.— W.  G. 

11780.— Garden  and  wild  flowers.— Will  some 
practical  correspondent  say  if  the  common  field  Daisy 
does  not  l>ecome  the  g;ardcn  Dals^’  under  process  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  prof^ation,  and  the  Daisy  become  the  Mar¬ 
guerite?  Also,  if  most  of  our  garden  flowers  have  not  boon 
produced  from  the  wild  flowers  originally  ?— N.  O.  Danby. 

11781.— Plants  for  front  garden.— Our  house  is  in 
the  suburbs,  but  when  the  w'ind  is  in  one  certain  quarter 
wo  got  the  smoko  from  two  blacksmiths'  shops.  The  house 
stands  5  ^'ards  from  the  road,  and  there  is  a  garden  in  front 
which  is  Gross,  with  two  round  beds  cut  in  the  turf,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  door.  There  is  also  a  border  about 
3  feet  round  the  house.  What  would  grow  in  such  a 
position  so  as  to  make  it  look  nice  the  whole  season  ?  There 
ore  Bu  tall  trees  next  to  the  road,  and  the  soil  is  very 
hea\’3’.— Anxious  Amateur. 

11782.— Hydrangeas  not  blooming.— l  have 
tine  plant,  with  about  ten  strong  stems,  looks  healthy  and 
well,  is  tw’o  or  three  years  old,  and  in  a  greenhouse ;  will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  it  to  induce  it  to 
flower  ?— Anxious. 

11783.— Hoya  camosa.— I  have  a  Hoya  carnosa  in  my 
hothouse ;  will  any  reader  toll  me  the  reason  why  the  buds 
keep  falling  off  one  by  one,  and  what  kind  of  soil  it  should 
be  grown  in,  and  its  treatment?— Lot sifina. 

117^.— Rosebuds  not  opening.— I  have  in  a  cool 
loj^  tw'o  Rose  trees ;  w  ill  any  reader  tell  me  the 
ly  they  got  bud-bound?— Lousifina, 

^=Qrapes  shrivelling.— I  hal 
ih  I  tend  mj'self.  On  the  Ist  of  November  I  . 
dow'u  from  the  wires  and  thrust  them  oitt  into 


open  all  doors,  windows,  and  ventilators.  End  of 
December,  I  prune  them ;  January,  I  throw*  in  hogsheads 
of  liquid  manure,  which  run  from  my  stables  into  tanks, 
and  after  that  equal  quantity  of  water ;  1st  of  Fob- 
ruarj*  I  close  doors,  winnows,  and  ventilators,  and  replace 
the  rods  on  the  wires  and  lire  my  hot  water  apparatus ; 
Ist  March  I  repeat  the  liquid  manure  and  water  ;  Ist  of 
April,  disbud,  syringe  twice  a-day  ;  middle  of  April,  ojicn 
windows  and  ventilators  at  9  a.m.,  closing  them  at  2.30  ; 
May,  blossoming  time,  cease  the  sinringing,  topping,  and 
disbudding  where  necessary  ;  middle  of  May,  renew  the 
83'ringing.  From  the  Ist  of  February'  right  on,  all  the 
evaporators  in  the  hot-water  pipes  constantb'  filled  with 
water.  June,  syringe  twice  a-day,  thin  out  ^oots,  throw 
water  on  the  floor  m  plenteous  quantities  with  now  and 
then  a  few  buckets  of  liqmd  manure.  The  most  tedious 
process  is  the  thinning.  This  I  berin  as  soon  as  the  GrajKS 
are  the  sixo  of  very  small  Peas,  and  keep  on  thinning  right 
through  June.  This  is  the  most  irksome,  uninteresting 
part  of  the  work,  and  with  such  a  mognifleent  crop  is 
quite  a  task.  I  do  not  close  ventilators  and  windows  in 
June  until  4  p.m.  Having  done  all  this  and  rewarded  by 
healthy  Vines  and  a  heavy  crop  of  Grapes,^  I  am  annoyed 
at  finding  at  this  stage  of  growth,  iust  previous  to  colour¬ 
ing,  that  some  of  the  Grapes  shriveraud  arc  discoloured  and 
rot,  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Will  someone 
tell  me  how  this  is  and  give  remedy?— J.  M.  H. 

11786.— Roses  In  a  Peach  house.— I  have  a  large 
lean-to  Peach  house,  not  heated,  and  have  planted  a  row 
of  Standard  Roses  along  the  lower  side,  hoping  to  have 
early  Roses,  but  they  have  been  more  covered  w  ith  mil¬ 
dew,  insects,  and  blight  than  those  out  of  doors,  and  my 
gardener  says  they  are  the  cause  of  the  Peach  trees 
suffering  from  insects  and  their  fruit  failing.  Con  this  be 
the  case,  and  ought  I  to  remove  tlie  Roses  ?— C.  L.  H. 

11787.— Cocoanut  flbre  and  Mushrooms.— in 
an  old  horticultural  pa|>er  1  have  by  me,  speaking  of  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  it  says,  “for  producing  Mushrooms 
especially,  it  is  simply  marvellous  in  its  effecL.”  Will  an}- 
reader  inform  me  if  tiiej'  have  had  anj'  experience  of  its  use 
in  the  culture  of  Mushrooms,  and  if  so,  how*  is  it  used  ? 
—A  Constant  Reader. 

11788.— Transplanting  a  large  Thom  tree.— 
Would  some  of  your  correspondents  give  me  advice  os  to 
the  transplanting  of  a  Thorn  tree  about  10  feet  high  ?  It 
is  in  the  way  of  a  fine  Fir  tree,  and  I  wish  to  remove  it. 
How  should  I  proceed,  and  at  wliat  time  ?  I  maj'  state 
that  the  Thorn  was  shifted  to  where  it  now  stands  about 
three  years  ago.  It  is  a  standard,  and  about  71  inches  in 
circumference  of  stem  4  feet  from  ground.— B. 

11789.— Propagating  Petunias.— I  have  a  splendid 
collection  from  seeds  sown  in  early  spring.  How  must  1 
ipogate  thorn  so  as  to  retain  a  collection  of  the  best 


^intis?— J.  D.  L. 

11790.— Wintering  Lobelias.— How  must  1  keep 
these  over  the  winter  f—J.  D.  L. 

11791.— Hard  wooded  plants  from  seed.— Will 
some  reader  of  Gardening  give  simple  instructions  for 
raising  plants  from  seed  of  Camellia  Japonica,  Axalca 
indica,  and  Rhododendrons?  Any  information  will  be 
gratefully  appreciated.— L.  A.  H. 

11792.— Blight  on  Apple  trees.— My  Apple  trees 
are  all  covered  over  with  some  white  soft  stuff  which  I  am 
told  is  American  blight.  I  have  tried  syringing  with 
soapy  water  and  paraffin  and  w'ater ;  then  I  got  pure 
paraffin  and  rubbed  it  in  with  a  small  brush,  but  1  found 
that  burned  the  parts  it  touched.  Then  I  went  over  the 
trees  w'ith  a  dry  brush  and  rubbed  off  all  I  could,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  What  can  I  do  ?— J.  W. 

11793.— Campanula  muralls.— Is  there  a  white 
variety  of  this  Campanula,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 
I  have  tried  a  number  of  seedsmen  for  the  blue  kind,  and 
they  know  nothing  of  it.— J.  C.  Turner. 


NOTES  ON  GARDEN  INSECTS. 

The  American  blight  should  never  be 
allowed  to  establish  itself  on  Apple  trees,  as  it 
has  been  in  some  places,  for  it  is  then  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  erailicato  it.  As  soon  as  any  are  noticed 
on  a  tree,  the  part  infested  should  be  well 
scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush  and  one  of  the 
following  mixtures  :  1  pint  of  ammoniacal  liquor 
and  2  parts  of  water  ;  Tobacco  water  (quarter 
pound  of  Tobacco  soaked  in  1  gallon  of  water)  ; 
a  wineglassful  of  petroleum  oil  to  1  gallon  of 
water,  add  a  little  soft  soap  to  make  the  liquids 
mix  better,  or  common  train  or  fish  oil.  Brush¬ 
ing  the  insects  with  a  small  brush  dipped  in 
turpentine  or  spirits  of  wine  kills  them  at  once. 

The  Carrot  fly  may  be  prevented  from 
laying  its  eggs  on  the  Carrots  by  the  means 
above  mentioned.  As  a  protection  against  the 
Carrot  fly  the  earth  round  the  roots  should  be 
kept  as  firm  as  possible,  and  when  thinning 
them  the  first  time  it  should  be  done  so 
thoroughly  that  the  operation  need  not  be 
repeated,  keeping  the  crop  in  vigorous  gro-wth 
by  suitable  manures  and  waterings. 

The  Onion  fly  is  a  great  pest  in  many 
places.  Some  persons  have  found  that  by 
keeping  the  roots  well  earthed  up,  so  that  the 
fly  cannot  get  at  them  to  lay  tneir  eggs,  is  a 
very  sure  preventive.  In  thinning  the  crop 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  disturb  the  soil 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  same  reason  ; 
sowing  sand,  which  has  been  soaked  in  petro- 
leu^^^pyer^  ^ho  beds,  or  watering  them  with 
l'^pinf‘'o^ 'pbtroleum  mixed  with  2  gallons  of 
n/^cgpa^[jje^(lfepgdy^ry  useful  in  keeping 
ho  flies  away,  nhen  once  an  Onion  is  in- 
}  r^t^J-j^^pyi^Kp^ing  to  be  done  but  to 
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remove  it  carefully  and  bum  it.  This  is  best 
done  by  digging  it  up  with  a  trowel,  for  if  any 
of  the  grubs  are  left  in  the  ground,  or  are 
allowed  to  dropout  of  the  bulb,  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  find  their  way  to  other  roots.  If  this 
metho<l  is  properly  carried  out  the  next  brood 
of  flies  wul  be  very  much  diminished  in 
numbers. 

Leather  Jackets,  the  grubs  of  the  daddy¬ 
longlegs  or  crane  fly,  appear  to  be  numerous  and 
destructive  this  year  ;  they  live  on  the  roots  of 
Grasses  and  various  other  plants,  causing  them 
to  wither  and  die.  They  may  be  caught  by 
burying,  about  an  inch  from  the  surface  near 
the  roots  of  plants,  small  pieces  of  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  &c.,  with  a  small  stick  or  skewer 
attached  to  them  to  show  where  they  are  ;  they 
should  be  examined  every  morning,  and  any 
grubs  found  sticking  to  them  destroyed.  Wire- 
worms  may  be  trapped  in  the  same  manner  ; 
these  grubs  often  come  to  the  surface  at  night, 
and  may  then  be  killed  by  rolling  the  ground. 
Trenches  6  inches  wide  and  i^dth  upright  sides 
the  same  height  are  very  useful  for  catching  the 
grubs  ;  in  their  nocturnal  rambles  they  fall  into 
these  pitfalls  and  cannot  escape.  When  plants 
wither  and  fade  without  any  apparent  reason, 
an  examination  should  always  be  made  of  the 
earth  round  their  roots,  when  grubs  or  cater¬ 
pillars  will  generally  be  found  attacking  them. 

Earwig  »  late  in  the  season  often  prove 
annoying  ;  hanging  pieces  of  Reed  or  any 
hollow  stem  (those  of  the  Sunflower  being 
rather  sweet  are  particularly  useful)  on  plants 
and  in  places  where  they  abound  is  as  good  a 
means  as  any  of  catching  them ;  they  are  sure 
to  creep  into  them. 

Red  spider  may  generally  be  kept  in  check 
by  aflbrding  a  proper  amount  of  moisture  to  the 
plants  likely  to  be  attacked.  Sulphur  is  parti¬ 
cularly  obnoxious  to  it  ;  any  insecticide  containing 
it  is  useful.  The  following  mixture  will  be  found 
very  efficacious  in  destroying  it :  boil  in  2  gallons 
of  water  half  a  pound  of  flower  of  sulphur  and 
1  pound  of  fresh  lime,  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  soft  soap,  and,  before  using,  1^  gallons 
more  water.  G.  S.  S. 


Blectinsr  brood. — Would  someone  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  to  me  why  my  bees  are  de¬ 
stroying  their  young  brood  ?  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  season  I  had  two  stocks  in  straw 
hives.  One  swarmed  on  June  the  10th,  the 
other  on  the  12th,  and  the  first  hive  sent  out 
another  swarm  on  the  20th,  and  the  second  hive 
did  the  same  on  the  26th,  so  1  have  now  six 
hives  ;  but  I  noticed  on  the  4th  of  July  that 
the  first  swarm  I  had  out  was  clustering  all 
under  the  stand  the  same  as  if  they  hskd  just 
swarmed.  I  thought  they  mi^ht  have  got  too 
strong,  and  had  not  got  room  in  the  hive,  so  1 
immediately  put  a  crate  on  the  top  with  sec¬ 
tions.  They  seemed  to  take  to  th'e  sections  at 
once  ;  but  they  still  clustered  outside,  and  re- 
maine<l  so  till  July  the  6th,  when  I  noticed  that 
they  were  bringing  out  the  young  brood  all 
dead.  They  are  now  all  gone  b^k  into  the  hive. 
Have  the  broo<l  died  through  neglect  or  are  they 
killing  them,  and  what  is  the  cause  ?  If  some 
one  would  answer  this  they  would  greatly  oblige 
— Novice.  [Turning  out  brood  is  usually  a  sign 
of  starvation,  insufficient  food  being  obtained 
for  comb '  building  and  feeding  tne  larvce. 
Otherwise  the  brood  may  have  become  chilled. 
But  probably  it  was  drone  brood  the  bees  were 
ejecting  from  the  hive.  When  weather  at  any 
time  is  unfavourable  to  honey  gathering  drones 
will  be  removed  in  all  stages  of  growth — 
hatched  and  in  embryo. — S.  S.  G.] 

BIRDS. 

Canary  em-bound.— Can  any  correspondent  in- 
fonn  me  what  Is  the  beet  thine  to  do  when  a  canary 
Itecomee  ege -bound?  .  My  canary  laid  three  egge,  but  with 
the  fourth  became  egg-bound  and  died.— T.  B. 

Canaries  not  hatching  their  eggs.— Last  March 
I  put  two  young  canaries  up  to  breed,  and  since  then  they 
have  hail  five  nests.  By  some  moans  or  other  half  the 
egs's  of  caoh  nest  have  got  broken,  and  the  f  emainder  have 
faihid  to  hatch,  althoi^h  the  hen  has  set  very  close.  The 
cage  they  are  in  is  quite  a  new  one.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
the  reason  of  failure,  as  before  this  I  'have  always 
succeeded?  There  have  always  been  partly-fpnnad  birds 
in  the  eggs.— W.  E.  Sbvbtt.,  | 

Insects  In  Canarlc^QJi^^^  r«adeVi^l«iA^> 
of  the  beet  way  of  keeping  Canary  birds  free  from  the  tiny 
insects  which  torment  them  grrativ  and  cause  inritaUoa  of 
the  skin?— Castls  Madoc  . 


AQUARIA. 

Manacrement  of  an  aquarium.— I 
have  started  an  aquarium,  and  should  be  very 
grateful  for  some  help.  I  have  a  glass  bell 
holding  8  gallons,  with  four  roots  of  weeds  in 
it :  Duckweed,  a  Lilv  something  like  an  Arum, 
one  that  I  was  told  is  a  soldier  plaxt  (is  this 
Vallisneria  spiralis?),  and  a  small  root  like  a 
Water  Lily,  that  grows  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
I  have  six  small  gold  fish,  a  newt,  and  six 
scavenger  snails.  I  had  two  tadpoles,  but 
cannot  find  them,  so  suppose  the  newt  has 
eaten  them.  At  first  I  changed  the  water  fre- 
Quently,  but  found  a  white  growth  came  on  the 
nsh.  I  was  told  to  wash  them  in  sea  water 
and  sponge  it  off,  which  I  did,  and  now  they 
seem  healthy.  They  tell  me  the  growth  came 
on  the  fish  from  too  much  lime  in  the  water, 
and  that  I  must  not  change  it  often.  Will 
some  reader  kindly  tell  me  how  often  it  would 
be  necessary  to  change  it ;  and  will  it  hurt  the 
fish  if  I  give  them  thread- worm  every  day  ? 
They  are  always  ready  for  it,  and  take  it  from 
my  fingers.  What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  the 
lime  before  I  change  the  water  ?  When  I  can¬ 
not  get  threadworm  what  can  I  rive  them? 
Will  they  eat  gentles  ? — are  they  good  for  them  ? 
— Sydney. 

Marine  aquarium. — I  have  just  started  a  marine 
aquarium  ;  will  someone  oblige  by  answering  the  following 
queriee?  My  aouarium  is  a  bell  glass,  18  inches  dia¬ 
meter  ;  will  sea  Anemones  and  small  fish,  as  well  as  sholl- 
flsh,  do  well  together?  Do  the  fish  require  any  feeding? 
If  so,  what?  How  often  should  water  be  changed  or  added 
to  ?  Do  prawns  succeed  in  an  aquarium  ?— Tashurst. 

POULTRY. 

Oross-bred  fowls.— “C.  C.  T.”— It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
colour  which  the  plumage  of  cross-bred  chickens 
will  assume  when  fulfy  feathered.  But  the 
cross  which  you  mention — viz.,  a  white  Dork¬ 
ing  cock  with  light  Brahma  hens — will  produce 
almost,  if  not  Quite,  white  birds,  and  which  will 
look  exceedingly  nice  on  a  meadow  or  orchard, 
which  you  say  you  possess.  Where,  however, 
Brahma- Dorkings  are  kept  in  a  yard  or  small 
run  it  will  be  found  mneh  better  to  breed  from 
the  dark  varieties  on  both  sides.  Yon  will  find 
the  first- mentioned  cross  a  very  good  one  for 
producing  fair  all-round  birds,  both  for  table 
and  laying,  being  very  hardy  and  good  mothers 
and  sitters.  In  buying  the  stock  birds,  size 
need  be  the  only  consideration,  and  all  fancy 
points  can  be  dispensed  with.  From  your 
query  we  should  imagine  you  intend  com¬ 
mencing  to  breed  at  once.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  wait  until  next  year ;  and,  by  purchas¬ 
ing  a  few  pallets  this  coming  autumn,  commence 
to  hatch  about  the  following  February.  This 
would  prove  more  profitable,  as  late-hatched 
birds  are  not  to  be  compared  with  early-hatched 
ones  in  this  respect,  l^nceming  the  hen  you 
have  which  constantly  lays  soft  eggs,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  give  powdered  chalk  or  bone-dust 
in  the  soft  fo^.  Some  hens  are  given  to  this 
fault,  although  surrounded  with  unlimited 
quantities  of  old  lime  and  other  egg-forming 
material,  as  in  your  case.  They  seem  to  have 
no  natural  inclination  to  partake  of  lime  of  any 
sort.  It  is  very  annoying,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  eggs,  which  are  generally 
broken  in  the  nest,  but  they  make  the  nests  so 
dirty,  the  straw  requiring  to  be  constantly 
changed,  or  the  feathers  of  the  other  hens  will 
become  glued  to  the  eggs,  causing  breakage. — 
Andalu.sian. 

Ohioken.  —  Early-hatched  broods  should 
now  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  allow  the  good 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  bad.  It  is  very 
important  to  weed  out  all  that  have  not  the 
appearance  of  turning  out  well.  This  is  an  easy 
task  to  an  experienced  hand,  but  to  amateurs  it 
is  diflScult ;  and  it  is  very  mortifying  for  A  to 
find  B  taking  all  the  honours  at  local  shows 
with  a  bird  \%mich  the  former  disposed  of  for  a 
song  as  worthless.  But  experience  must  be 
bought,  and  the  mtifying  results  which  are 
obtained  by  “  weeding  out  ”  are  soon  apparent 
in  the  increased  size  and  stamina  of  those  that 
remain.  Overcrowding  is  the  bane  to  successful 
chicken  rearing.  A  great  mistake  is  made  in 
allold^  so  many  cockerels  to  remain  in  tho 
ravenons  monsters  prowl  about,  I 
nfclr^“^ti8ficd,  and  deprive  the  prohii^iipg 
ptiilets  of  their  proper  share  of  food  and  accom¬ 
modation.  Rill  or  sell  off  as  quickly  ar  poosiblo. 


Old  birds  also  want  looking  over.  Remember 
that  after  two  years  a  hen  ceases  to  pay  her 
footing  as  a  layer. — Andalusian. 

Fowls  moultinsf.  —  “  Amateur.”  —  We 
should  most  decidedly  say  that  the  dealer  from 
whom  you  bought  your  Hamburghs  deceived 
you,  as  no  birds  are  yet  moulting,  and  he 
evidently  put  this  as  an  excuse  for  their  shabby 
plumage.  August  is  generally  the  earliest 
month  for  fowls  to  commence  moulting.  A 
little  extra  care  and  attention  are  well  bestowed 
on  them  during  this  operation.  Good  food  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  stimulants,  such  as  spiced 
condiments  (Thorley’s  Cattle  Food  is  as  go^  as 
any)  mixed  with  the  meal,  say  a  tablespoonful 
to  every  six  fowls,  will  aid  them  to  put  on  their 
new  plumage.  Sulphate  of  iron  also  in  their 
drink^g  water  will  do  good.  Extra  cleanliness 
in  the  roosting-house  should  be  observed,  and  a 
good  whitewashing  of  the  interior  and  fittings 
will  destroy  vermin  and  give  the  birds  a  fair 
start.  If  it  is  desired  to  moult  any  particular 
specimen  quickly  for  show  purposes,  if  a  hen, 
let  her  sit  for  a  few  weeks  on  dummy  eggs. — 
Andalusian. 

Plumas  of  fowls— Will  "  M.  J."  state  the  exact 
plumage  oT  “Plymouth  Rocks,”  both  oock  and  hen? — 

HOUSEHOLD. 

loes. — As  the  making  of  the  above  is  very 
simple  I  am  often  surprised  that  residents  in 
country  places,  and  far  remote  from  a  convenient 
confectioner,  should  not  more  generally  adopt 
the  making  of  ice  creams  and  ice  puddings.  The 
cost  is  trifling,  considering  that  the  greater  part 
of  country  families  have  large  gardens  and 
abundance  of  fruit.  And  again,  I  really  know 
nothing  more  delicious  or  refreshing  on  a  hot 
day  (at  Innch,  dinner,  or  otherwise)  than  a 
genuine  home-made  ice  pudding  or  a  water  ice. 
Ices  are  especially  welcome  to  any  morning 
callers  after  a  long  drive  through  a  dusty  country 
road.  A  helping  of  ice  cream,  serv'ed  on  a 
crystal  ice  plate,  with  finger  biscuits  or  a  piece 
of  home-made  sjponge-cake,  is  always  welcome. 

I  think  in  most  kitchens  is  to  be  found  a  freezing 
pot,  which  is  seldom  ever  used,  and  I  am 
incUned  to  think  the  reason  for  this  is  that  many 
people  have  an  idea  that  making  ices  is  quite 
i)eyond  them.  This  is  wrong,  ^e  process  of 
making  ices  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome,  nor 
is  the  same  experience  required,  as  in  making  a 
good  pudding.  Common  (or  made  for  protit) 
ice  creams  are  made  with  eggs,  sugar,  milk, 
flavouring,  and  thickening.  But  in  tho 
making  of  good  ices  or  ice  puddings,  good  sweet 
cream,  eggs,  sugar,  and  flavouring  are  used,  or 
half  milk  and  half  cream,  and  also  fruit,  cut  up 
or  otherwise.  The  ices  and  puddings  are  named 
according  to  what  fruit  or  flavour  is  added. 
The  tools  required  are  a  freezer,  a  tub  or  wooden 
pail,  and  a  spatula.  A  pewter  freezer  is  best. 
The  tub  or  pail  should  lie  of  oak  or  strong  wood 
well  seasoned,  and  the  size  according  to  the 
size  of  freezer.  To  make  common  ices,  have 
four  fresh  eggs  well  beat  up,  add  to  the  eggs  a 
pint  and  a  hrif  of  new  milk,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  pounded  sugar.  Put  all  into  a  clean 
saucepan.  Put  the  pan  on  to  a  slow,  clear  fire, 
and  stir  continually  one  way  till  it  gets  thick, 
but  it  must  on  no  account  boil  or  it  will  curdle. 
Turn  this  custard  into  a  basin  to  stand  till  quite 
cold,  then  put  into  the  freezing  pot  and  place  it  in 
the  tub  or  pail.  Now  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  freezer  and  the  tub  witn  pieces  of  ice  and 
coarse  salt  mixed,  until  within  two  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  freezer.  Then  take  hold  of  the 
handle  and  commence  to  turn  the  freezer  round. 
In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  the  custard  will 
begin  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  freezer. 
Take  off  the  cover,  and  scrape  all  from  off  the 
sides,  and  place  in  the  bottom  ;  do  this  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  lid  may  not  be 
left  off  long.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  again  turn  it 
round  very  quickly  for  some  minutes,  and  with 
the  spatula  scrape  from  the  sides  as  before  ; 
this  IB  to  be  repeated  every  little  while  until 
the  whole  is  frozen  into  a  stiff  mass.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  then  finished,  and  the  ice  is  ready  for  the 
table.  The  freezer  must  be  kept  in  the  ice 
until  the  whole  is  used  up ;  keep  closely  covered. 

— M.  C.r 

Buerar  or  treacle  beer.— Will  someone  kindly  give* 
moi  a  rtceilrt  for  sui.-rir  ov  trgicie  lieer,  and  also  tell  mo  if 
Mme  Hope  iarto  a  ditle  nialt  wiould  be  used  and  fermented 
with  bTerrArN"*  tuidfv, about  wbat  the  quantity  to  the 
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FRUIT. 

OLD  APPLE  TREE  AT  TACHBROOK. 
The  little  Warwickshire  village  of  Tachbrook 
isfkmoas  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  this  quality  in  its  climate  or  soil  seems  to 
extend  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  judging  by 
two  old  Reinette  du  Canada  Apple  trees  which 
grow  under  the  shelter  of  a  sunny  south  wall 
at  Tachbrook  Mallory.  The  seven-gabled, 
half-timbered  house,  with  its  huge  brick  chimney 
stacks  and  Oak  staircase  and  panelled  rooms, 
was  built  in  1613 ;  and  tradition  says  that  the 
two  Apple  trees  were  planted  soon  after.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  their  age  is  very  considerable, 
as  the  great  gnarled  stems  writhing  along  the 
^kToond,  like  hoary  sea  serpents,  testify.  But 
they  are  enjoying  as  healthy  and  vigorous 
an  old  age  as  some  of  their  human  fellow 
parishioners.  The  trees  are  trained  espalier 
fashion  round  the  angles  of  two  square  beds  in 


which  are  beginning  to  show  red  streaks  on 
their  clear  green  skins,  and  the  old  stems  arc 
putting  fortn  vigorous  young  shoots  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  look  as  if  another  hundred  Mays 
might  still  see  their  pink  and  white  buds  open¬ 
ing  to  the  spring  sun.  Rose  G.  Kingsley. 


ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Houses  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
fruit  trees  in  pots  are  not  quite  so  pcmular  as 
they  were,  say,  fifteen  years  ago.  The  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  then 
and  for  years  previous  to  that  date,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  earnestly  advocated  the 
culture  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots  under 
glass  ;  he  grew  them  well,  and,  moreover,  raised 
many  good  and  distinct  varieties  from  seeds. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots.  I  have 
also  had  much  experience  with  planted-out 
trees,  and  I  am  now  decidedly  in  favour  of 


rotten  stable  manure.  I  like  to  pot  early  in  the 
season,  say  in  November  or  early  in  December. 
The  roots  keep  on  growing  all  through  the 
winter  when  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for 
them.  The  trees  thus  become  well  established, 
and  start  strongly  into  growth  the  following 
season.  The  yearling  or  “  maiden  ”  trees  when 
well  grown  the  previous  season  have  usually  one 
very  strong  central  growth,  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
finger  at  the  base,  furnished  from  that  point 
upwards  with  numerous  side  growths. 

Form  of  tree. — In  order  to  form  a  bush  tree 
about  two-thirds  of  the  main  stem  must  be  cut 
away  and  the  lateral  growths  cut  back  con¬ 
siderably.  A  pyramid  is  formed  by  cutting 
one-third  from  the  main  stem,  and  pruning 
back  the  laterals  near  the  top  to  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  stem.  Those  near  the  base  should 
be  left  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  long,  and  the 
intermediate  laterals  should  be  cut  back  closer 
at  the  top,  leaving  them  longer  towards  the 
base,  in  order  to  form  a  pyramid  to  start  with. 


OLD  APPLE  TREE  AT  TACHBROOK. 


the  kitchen  garden,  and  make  a  bower  30  feet 
long  of  fresh  green  foliage  and  luxuriant 
blossom  over  the  path  which  divides  them. 
The  further  branch  or  stem  of  the  tree,  which 
1  Mr.  Parsons  has  chosen  to  immortalise,  is  40 
I  feet  in  length  from  the  trunk  ;  the  nearer  one 
l»  20  feet ;  the  trunk  is  6  feet  round  at  the  base, 
llbe  two  stems  are  3  feet  6  inches  in  circumfer- 
tice  just  above  where  they  divide,  and  the 
Urgest  of  the  upright  fruit-bearing  branches  is 
|S  inches  round.  The  stems  of  the  second  tree 
i  about  the  same  girth,  and  are  respectively 
‘  feet  and  30  feet  in  length.  The  blossoms  of 
ie!?c  old  trees  are  unusually  large,  and  very 
T^ite.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  the  skin  green, 
Vh  white  stripes,  the  flesh  perfectly  tran- 
l^t  when  cooked,  of  a  pale  greenish  colour, 
has  a  very  rich  flavour ;  in  fact  it  is, 
L<:ut  exception,  the  most  delicious  Apple  I 
I'v  for  culinary  purposes. 

J'ben  the  garden  first  came  into  my  keeping 
hid  Apple  trees  were  overgrown  with  Moss 
lUchen,  and  were  said  only  to  bear  fruit 
^  third  or  fourth  year.  I  had  them  care- 
scraped  and  washed,  and  have  been  repaid 
2^11  ent  and  increasing  crops  every  autumn 
years  in  succession. 

^  m&^ificent  show  of  blossom  in 

entirely  fulfiliyi^tii/p^^M^. 
are  now  loaded  with  masses  of  Apples, 


growing  the  trees  in  both  ways.  Planted- 
out  trees  trained  to  a  trellis  produce  very 
fine  fruits  with  less  trouble  than  in  pots, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  culture  of 
trees  in  pots  is  highly  interesting,  and 
as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  cou- 
corned  it  can  bo  grown  in  pots  good  enough 
for  the  best  exhibitions.  In  the  case  of  ama¬ 
teurs  with  spare  time  on  their  hands,  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots  may  not  only  bo  made  a 
delightful  pastime,  but  also  a  profitable  occupa¬ 
tion.  Any  form  of  house,  lean-to  or  span-roofed, 
is  adapted  for  their  culture ;  the  principal 
point  m  connection  therewith  is  to  have  the 
glass  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  trees  as 
near  it  os  tney  can  bo  conveniently  placed. 
Trees  can  be  purchased  in  pots  to  start  with, 
and  healthy  trees  two  or  three  years  old  are  the 
most  likely  to  do  well.  A  two-year-old  tree 
will  most  Ukely  be  thickly  studded  with  fruit 
buds,  and  will  probably  bear  a  dozen  or  more 
fruits  the  following  season.  For  those  blessed 
with  patience,  trees  one  year  from  the 
bud  can  be  purchased  much  cheaper  thou 
trained  trees.  They  will  require  10-inch  and 
11 -inch  pots  to  start  with  ;  the  pots  must  be 
well  drained,  and  the  compost,  which  should 
yellow  loam,  ought  to  be  well 


ion*«i 

li^pund  the  roots.  Some  crush^  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

may  ^Jkdded  to  th^  loanj,  and  a  fourtli  ir^s  khould' 
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These  young  trees  ought  not  to  be  forced  o 
the  buds  will  not  start  evenly.  They  will  not 
of  course,  bear  fruit  the  first  year,  but  by  care¬ 
ful  pinching  and  training,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  fruit-bearing  wood,  they  will  produce 
fruit  the  second  season,  and  fruit,  too,  of  most 
excellent  quality.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
season  the  pots  will  bo  packed  quite  full  of 
roots,  and  unless  8uppli<^  with  rich  surface 
dressings  the  fruit  cannot  be  expected  to  Ije 
first-rate.  We  place  a  handful  or  two  of  the 
dressing  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  washed  down 
to  the  roots  by  the  waterings.  The  best 
material  is  very  short  stable  manure,  loam,  and 
malt  dust  or  kiln  dust  in  equal  proportions. 
This  mixture,  if  thrown  together  in  a  small 
heap,  will  soon  heat  very  mu^,  and  to  prevent 
injury  from  over-heating  it  must  be  turned 
over  daily  ;  in  about  a  fortnight  it  will  bo  ready 
for  use.  The  trees  will  need  three  or  four 
dressings  during  the  time  when  the  fruit  is 
growing.  At  the  end  of  the  second  season  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repot  the  trees  into  larger 
pots.  Those  in  10- inch  and  11-inch  pots  may 
be  shifted  into  12-inch  and  13-inch  ones.  A 
little  of  the  old  exhausted  compost  should  lie 
picked  out  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  the 
new  ihouldGb^  rammed  in  firmly  to  fill  its 
fplacer  and  als-D  jrcmn^itheAS^  of  the  pots. 
:hn-.-w  glass  until  well 
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catabliahcd  in  their  new  pots,  when  they  may 
be  remored  out  of  doors,  or  they  may  be  kept 
in  the  house  if  recmired  for  any  other  purpose. 

Insect  pests.— -The  most  troublesome  of  these 
is  the  Peach  aphis,  which  causes  “  curl  ”  in  the 
leaves  early  in  the  season,  but  a  good  cultivator 
will  not  allow  this  pest  to  increase  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  injure  the  leaves.  The  best  way 
is  to  fumigate  the  trees  well  before  they  get 
into  blossom.  When  that  is  done  they  often 
remain  clean  through  the  season,  lied  spider  is 
also  very  fond  of  the  leaves,  and  attacks  them 
in  force  as  soon  as  they  are  well  developed  ;  but 
as  the  trees  delight  in  copious  drenchings  with 
the  garden  engine,  this  easily  keeps  the  spider 
off  them.  Brown  scale,  which  fastens  itself  to 
the  old  and  young  wootl  as  limpets  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  rocks,  can  only  be  removed  by 
scrubbing  it  off  and  washing  the  parts  where  it 
has  been  with  soapy  water,  an  operation  which 
should  be  performed  during  the  winter  months. 

Pot  crLTURE  admits  of  a  large  number  of 
distinct  varieties  both  of  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  to  be  grown  in  a  small  space.  Nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  Nectarines  raised  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth  may  be  grown  with  advantage  ; 
indeed,  we  have  discarded  all  the  old  sorts,  and 
substituted  the  8awbridgeworth  seedlings. 
Lord  Napier,  which  is  not  a  seedling  itself,  but 
a  sport  from  the  Early  Albert  Peach,  is  the 
best  early  Nectarine  in  existence.  Stanwick 
Elrugc  and  Pine-apple  added  to  it  form  a  trio 
that  will  hardly  be  beaten,  unless  Huml>oldt,  a 
seedling  from  Pine-apple,  displaces  that  fine 
variety,  being  larger.  Victoria  is  also  distinct, 
and  exquisite  in  flavour  when  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  in  ripening.  Of  Peaches,  Hale’s  Early, 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Gross  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  and  Noblesse  are  not  easily  sur¬ 
passed.  Goshawk,  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
18  a  grand  Peach.  Of  the  very  early  sorts. 
Early  Rivers  is  the  variety  that  succeeds  best 
with  us,  but  its  fault  of  producing  so  many  fruits 
with  split  stones  is  a  serious  one.  I.  T. 


inside  of  which  the  mulching  should  be  put,  and 
when  water  is  riven  it  will  w  confined  tnere  till 
it  soaks  away  down  to  all  the  roots,  which  will 
have  the  full  benefit,  as  -with  the  mulching  it 
is  impossible  for  much  of  it  to  evaporate  in  the 
way  it  otherwise  would  do.  For  Apples  and 
Pears  liquid  manure  is  a  great  help,  and  at  this 
early  stage  they  will  take  it  rather  strong 
without  the  least  risk  of  injuriously  affecting 
the  fruit.  Dryness  is  a  fretjuent  cause  of  red 
spider  on  Peaches,  and  any  trees  that  suffer 
must  of  necessity  have  great  difficulty  in 
forming  and  plumping  their  buds.  A  good 
soaking  now  will  assist  them  greatly  in  doing 
this,  and  may  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to 
produce  and  bear  fruit  next  year.  Trees  on 
walls  are  so  screened  from  rain  that  they 
hardly  ever  get  enough  to  wash  their  leaves. 
This  should  be  done  by  giving  a  good  drenching 
from  the  garden  engine,  as  the  foliage  being 
hard  now  will  stand  water  driven  against  it 
with  force. — S. 


Early  Pears. — Of  really  good  varieties  of 
early  Pears  there  are  but  few.  When  I  say 

good,  I  mean  not  only  as  regards  quality  of 
esh,  but  keeping  qualities  also,  because  what 
is  the  use  of  a  Pear  if  it  will  not  continue  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  in  good  condition  after  it  is 
first  ripe  ?  And,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  very 
early  varieties  possess  that  property,  not  even 
when  gathered  from  the  trees  at  varying  in¬ 
tervals.  Summer  Doyeun6,  Citron  des  Carmes, 
and  Belle  de  Bruxelles  decay  almost  before  they 
are  eatable,  and  Jargonelle  is  but  little  better, 
yet  it  is  a  little,  as  by  gathering  at  intervals  of 
a  few  days  the  season  of  use  can  be  lengthened. 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien  is  the  first  early 
variety  of  any  value  in  this  respect,  as  it  will 
keep  with  care  for  a  fortnight  after  it  is  fully 
ripe  ;  but  the  best  of  all,  I  think,  is  Beurr^  de 
I’Assomption  ;  it  comes  into  season  simultane¬ 
ously  with  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  but  keeps  in 
a  cool  place  for  about  a  month  after  coming  into 
use,  and  is  always  of  superb  quality,  though  it 
lacks  the  rich  aroma  of  the  Bon  Chretien. 
These  two  kinds  I  consider  are  the  only  very 
early  Pears  that  are  worth  growing,  as  it  surely 
is  hotter  to  wait  a  week  or  two  longer  and 
have  good  fruit  than  to  risk  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  consequent  on  having  it  earlier  and  worth 
less. — W. 


Autumnal  Raspberries,  or  kinds  that 
fruit  from  this  time  until  frost  stops  them,  are 
hardly  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
For  de.s8ert  they  make  a  welcome  change,  and 
for  culinary  purposes  Raspberries  can  hardly  be 
in  fruit  at  the  wrong  time,  as  they  impart  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  almost  any  kind  of  fruit 
with  which  they  are  mixed.  All  kinds  of  Rasp¬ 
berries  delight  in  rich,  moist  soil,  but  m 
light,  poor  ground  good  supplies  of  manure  and 
heavy  top- dressings  must  be  resorted  to.  In 
order  to  get  the  best  autumn  supply,  the  old 
canes  should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  in 
spring  ;  they  will  then  come  into  bearing  after 
the  summer  kinds  are  over.  Belle  de  Fontenay 
and  October  Red  and  Yellow  are  good  sorts, 
but  where  birds  are  plentiful  it  is  necessary  to 
net  them  up  securely,  or  they  will  be  taken  as 
fast  as  they  can  ripen. — G. 


Watering  fruit  trees.— It  is  not  every 
place  where  time  can  be  spared  for  this  work, 
or  where  facilities  exist  for  doing  it,  but  where 
it  can  be  carried  out  it  should  be  during  a  dry 
period.  Fruit  Is  not  much  drag  on  trees  up  to 
a  certain  time,  but  w'hen  the  stones  or  pips,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  forming,  then  comes  the 
pull,  the  seed  being  a  heavy  tax  on  the  energies 
of  most  plants,  many  of  which  are  often  much 
distressed  in  bearing  and  perfecting  that  which, 
\mder  natural  laws,  is  intended  to  increase  or 
perpetuate  the  different  kinds,  and  trees  seem 
to  throw  their  whole  energies  into  the  work. 
Watering,  however,  is  of  little  use  without  a 
mulching  ;  indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  often 
does  more  harm  than  good,  by  washing  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  causing  it  to  crack, 
which  not  only  lets  in  the  air,  but,«{^nsa  ready 
escape  for  any  nmistiire  within.  iTheijotif  \.h 
with  trees  that 

little  of  the  soil  away  from  the  stem  Qutwa] 
^ound  them,  so  as  to  form  a  8au<;er-Uke  edge. 


The  blue  Passion  Flower.— Passiflora 
ccenilca  is  now  flowering  quite  freely  on  sunny 
walls,  and  some  of  its  long  trailing  shoots  have 
been  allowed  to  ramble  untrained  over  some  low 
growing  Cotoneasters,  so  that  the  flowers  are 
quite  near  the  eye.  It  Is  quite  hardy  on  dry 
soils  near  the  sea,  and  in  many  places  it  fruits 
profusely,  each  fruit  being  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  and  of  a  soft,  golden  tint.  When 
seen  in  quantity  dangling  amongst  thc^  dark 
foliage,  these  fruits  are  even  more  conspicuous 
and  ornamental  than  the  blossoms  which  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  I  saw  a  plant  of  this  Passion 
Flower  the  other  day  over  which  Tropteolum 
speciosum  ha<l  hung  its  flaming  wreaths  of 
scarlet,  and  the  effect  was  very  pleasing,  the 
effect  being  heightened  by  a  large  clump  of 
snow-white  Phlox  growing  near  at  hand. 
Wherever  graceful-habitcd  climbing  nlanhs  are 
admired  this  blue  Passion  Fower  should  have  a 
place  on  a  bit  of  sunny  wall. — F. 

Lavatera  trimestris— This  and  JNIalope 
trifida  are  two  of  the  brightest  annuals  we  Itnow 
in  the  Mallow  family.  The  first  grows  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  bears  large  Ma.llow- 
like  blossoms  of  a  pale  rosy  purple  pencilled 
with  a  deeper  colour.  The  Malope  is  similar, 
but  dwarfer,  and  the  best  variety  of  itisgrandi- 
flora,  which  has  much  larger  flowers  than  the 


Early  dessert  Apples.— Very  early  kinds 
of  dessert  Apples  are  closely  related  to  early 
Pears  in  respect  of  bad  keeping  properties,  and, 
therefore,  but  few  should  be  grown.  I  should 
say  about  two  kinds  are  ample,  and  these 
should  be  Devonshire  Quarrenden  and  Irish 
Peach  ;  both  these  kinds  will  keep  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  for  a  month  after  coming  into  use,  but 
Early  Harvest  and  Early  Julien  go  “  sleepy’’ 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  eatable.  The  next 
best  to  succeed  the  two  first  named  kinds  are 
Margaret,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Summer  Golden 
Pippin. 

11723. — Neglected  Grape  Vines. — 
When  a  vinery  has  been  neglected,  and  all  the 
young  wood  has  been  allowed  to  ramble  over 
the  house,  it  will  certainly  be  too  much 
crowded  ;  but  it  is  injurious  to  thin  it  out  too 
much  all  at  once.  A  portion  of  the  weak 
growths  on  which  there  is  no  fruit  should  be 
cut  out  entirely,  and  those  bearing  fruit  should 
be  stopped  by  pinching  the  growiihs  back  to  two 
leaves  ^yond  the  bunches.  There  ought  to  be 
at  least  2  feet  6  inches  between  the  main  stems, 
and  about  18  inches  between  the  lateral  growths. 
None  of  the  young  growths  ought  to  become 
entangled  w'ith  each  other. — J.  D.  E. 


11702.— Fruitless  Strawberry  plants. 
— You  do  not  say  at  what  time  of  year  the 
plants  were  set  out.  If  they  were  planted  by 
September,  and  were  good  strong  runners,  they 
ought  to  have  bloomed  ;  but  if  planted  later 
they  cannot  be  depended  to  give  fruit,  unless 
in  the  case  of  strong  clumps,  which,  having 
completed  their  grow'th,  may  be  moved  when  at 
rest.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  let  them  remain, 
cutting  off  all  runners,  and  you  will  then  see 
whether  they  are  naturally  sterile. — J.  C.  B. 


11760.— Strawberry  runners.— The  ftret  runners 
are  the  best,  because  they  make  ^ood  large  fniitini 
by  autumn  if  plant^  on  well-prepareil  ground 
The  late-fonued  runners  are  only  of  use  to  plant  in  the 
autumn  or  following  spring  to  fruit  the  next  year.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  lay  them  in  pots  or  in  pieces  of  turf,  bo  that 
they  do  not  suffer  in  transplanting.-^.  C.  B. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


Lavatera  trimestris. 


type,  the  colour  being  rich  rosy  crimson  withV 
darker  veins,  while  in  the  variety  alba  the.* 
flowers  are  white.  Both  are  hardy  annuals  and^ 
repay  good  culture,  as  they  last  so  long  in  j 


- The  first  runners  on  the  vino  arc  usually  the 

strongest  and  the  best,  but  the  otlicrs  will  make  good 
fruiting  plants.— J.  D.  E. 


1176.1.— Vine  in  jXJt.— The  Black  Hamburg  Grape  is 
the  l)e8t  \'arietv  to  grow  in  a  pot  for  a  small  greenhouse. 

A  pot  11  or  12  inches  diameter  in.side  measure  would  be 
e  enough.  The  vines  must  1>«  well  grown  the  previous 

1>.  E.  Ong 

fruit.  Best  to  dig  them  up  and  throw  ‘  " 

J.  D.  E 


bloom  and  are  so  showy. 

Polyfifonum  saohalinense.— This  giant 
Knotweed  is  now  coming  into  flow'cr  with  us, 
and  is  much  admired  for  its  stately  habit,  nobh 
leafage,  and  profusion  of  w'hite  Spiraea- lik« 
blossoms.  When  well  grown  in  deep,  rich  soil 
it  attains  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more,  and  a  mas; 
of  its  graceful  wand-like  stems  sprinring  fron 
the  mossy  turf  forms  a  noble  object.  The  plan 
is  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  not  nearly  so  oftei 
as  is  P.  Sieboldi,  but  it  is  well  worth  lookin 
after  by  those  who  admire  large-leaved  plant 
of  graceful  habit.  I  saw  its  stout,  Asparagui 
like  shoots  spearing  up  quite  abundantly  in  N' 
Siebold’s  old  nursery  at  Leyden  last  spring,  g 
that  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtainir 
the  plant.  Grouped  along  with  the  giant  leavi 
of  Gunnera  scabra  and  w'ith  hardy  Bamboos,  i| 
with  Arundo  Donax,  this  plant  would  be  nio< 
effective  on  moist  lawns  or  in  sheltered  sunn 
glades  near  to  pond  or  brook  margins. — K.  j 

Sedum  speotabile.— This  is  too  caav  f 

_ X-  _ 1 _ 1  a\r _ 


grow  to  be  duly  valued.  Were  it  a  stove 


greenhouse  plant  it  wouM  be  prized  as  one  ^ 
*1 —  *-^Among  them,  if  not  for  its  beaulj* 


^j-eason  of  tlie  long  time  it  coutind' 
it  very  highl^s^ 
able  for  herlmcoous  bord'eoi 
for  lawp  planting,  and  ba 
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ding  out.  For  the  latter  purpose  I  consider  it 
quite  indispensable,  particularly  for  intermixing 
with  plants  tliat  flower  early  in  the  season,  and 
that  get  *  ‘  weedy  ”  looking  about  this  time, 
when  the  Sedum  is  in  full  glory,  and  which 
coutinues  so  for  at  least  a  mouth,  sometimes  for 
six  weeks.  We  have  a  long  row  of  it  planted 
2  feet  apart,  and  between  the  clumps  are 
Ageratums,  Pelargoniums,  Violas,  and  Lobelia, 
which  kinds  of  plants  as  soon  as  we  get  rain 
will  begin  to  look  untidy.  Then  will  the  Sedum 
do  good  service  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  gaiety 
of  file  border. — W.  W. 


Nycterinia  selagrii^oides. — The  two  cul¬ 
tivate  annual  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
of  the  Linaria  family  are  both  charming  little 
plants  possessing  a  beauty  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  dwarf,  and  form  dense 
rounded  tufts,  which  at  this  season  are  thickly 
studded  with  blossom.  In  N.  selaginoides  they 
are  pure  white  with  an  orange  eye,  and  the 
bifid  petals  give  the  flowers  a  fringed  appear¬ 
ance.  The  blossoms  give  off  a  pleasant  fragrance 
by  night,  but  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  by  day. 


Yucca  flaccida. — Of  all  the  Yuccas  this, 
as  a  flowering  plant,  is  by  far  the  best — indeed, 
as  I  sometimes  think,  it  is  the  only  one  worth 
growing.  It  is  now  very  pretty,  throwing  up 
its  stout  spires  of  white  I^Us  everywhere.  W  e 
plant  it  in  clumps  and  masses  in  nearly  all  posi- 
tiems,  but  it  grows  and  blooms  best  on  rockw'ork 
or  in  dry,  sunny  borders.  It  comes  in  well 
with  the  blue  Campanula  pyramidalis  and 
lilies  of  the  auratum  and  tigrinum  types.  A 
bold  mass  of  this  Yucca  is  most  efl’ective  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Clematis  Jackmanni,  or  as  seen 
be^e  large  masses  of  rosy  or  crimson  Phloxes. 
It  is  quite  easily  increased  by  dividing  lar^e 
maues  into  separate  crowns,  and  replanting  m 
eood,  deep  soil  during  the  spring  months.  The 
fl«hy  stems,  if  cut  into  pieces  and  buried  at  the 
foot  of  a  sunny  wall,  wdll  also  grow  and  soon 
sttain  the  flowering  stage. 

Paris  Daisies. — The  easy  cultivation  and 
coctinuous  blooming  habit  of  these  plants 
render  them  amongst  the  most  useful  plants 
for  ordinary  greenhouse  and  conservatory  em¬ 
bellishment.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  with 
a  view  to  their  blooming  in  the  winter,  which 
they  will  do  freely  if  placed  in  a  little  warmth, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors 
too  late.  If  they  have  had  plenty  of  room  in 
an  open  position,  and  if  the  leading  shoots  have 
been  stopped  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth, 
they  will  now  be  strong  and  sturdy,  requiring 
no  support  except  it  may  be  that  of  single  sticks 
in  the  centre  of  each  plant.  Cuttings  put  in 
now  in  a  little  warmth,  and  in  other  respects 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  wdll  root  quickly. 
They  should  be  kept  in  small  pots  through  the 
?rinter,  and  they  will  make  pretty  little  plants 
in  spring  ;  or  they  may  be  grown  on  to  a  large 
size  out  of  doors  next  summer. 

Ijeptosiphons. — These  are  sweetly  pretty 
plants,  all  of  dwarf  growth,  and  mostly  form 
dense  tufts  profusely  furnished  with  bloom.  The 


Leptoeipbon  androsaceus. 

IBQ  of  the  half  a  dozen  or  more  kinds  is  L. 
Wus,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  annuals.  The 
Wwers,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny-piece,  are 
roduced  in  dense  clusters,  and  are  of  a  soft 
'>ae-pink  colour— so  pleasing  when  seen  in  a 
:a«8.  L.  densiflorus  is  a  pretty  plant, 
articularly  the  white  variety  of  it ;  and  there 
some  pretty  varieties  of  L.  androsaceus, 
^sich,  however,  do  not  last  long  enough  in 
kom*  to  be  of  much  service,  except  JcHpot 
«kure.  There  is  a  n^fof  j^brid  v| 

«d  to  be  pretty,  but  they  were  not  in  b 
^  Osyth. 


Nycterinia  selaginoides. 

N.  capensis  is  the  other  species,  and,  like  the 
former,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
therefore  they  are  only  half-hardy,  and  require 
to  be  grown  on  a  sunny  border  in  light  sandy 
loam. 

Anemones  as  annuals.— On  all  soils 
where  Anemone  tubers  succeed  fairly  well  I  am 
sure  more  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  quantity 
and  quality  of  bloom  is  concerned,  would  be 
gainea  by  sowing  seeds  on  a  prepared  bed  early 
in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  The  treat¬ 
ment  usually  given  to  a  ^d  of  Onions  suits  them 
exactly,  and  by  making  two  or  three  successional 
sowings,  a  long  continuance  of  their  fresh 
flowers  may  be  obtained.  I  have  now  before 
me  freshly  cut  blossoms  from  a  seed-bed  sown 
in  April  last.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  quite 
sure  of  good  seed  being  obtained,  but  if  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  good-named  tubers  be  growm  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  easy  to  save  seeds  from  the  finest 
flowers,  and  so  on  year  after  3rear  until  a  really 
fine  standard  of  excellence  is  reached.  Good 
deep,  loamy  soil,  enriched  with  cow  msmure, 
suits  the  Anemone  better  than  any  other. 

Mule  Pinks. — These  may  be  increased  in 
autumn  by  means  of  layers,  in  the  same  w’ay  as 
Carnations,  or  by  cuttings.  Take  ofl‘  the  side 
shoots  and  put  six  or  eight  into  a  3-inch  pot  in 
sandy  soil.  They  may  be  put  either  under 
handglasses  or  in  a  close  frame.  September  is 
the  best  month  for  such  work.  They  will  emit 
roots  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  may  be  either 
potted  off  or  kept  in  the  cutting  pots  till  spring, 
but  the  former  is  best.  For  spring  propagation 
the  stock  plants  should  be  got  into  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  55  dera.  in  January.  When  the 
cuttings  are  prepared  they  may  be  inserted  all 
round  the  insides  of  5- inch  pots  filled  with  finely 
sifted  soil,  consisting  of  yellow  loam,  leaf-moula, 
and  sand  in  equal  parts.  Water  and  place  them 
in  a  cutting  box  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  where 
they  will  emit  roots  in  fourteen  days. 

Jackman’s  Clematis.— This  well-tried 
old  variety  is  of  all  garden  Clematises  perhaps 
the  best  for  general  decoration.  It  grows 
freely  in  rich  deep  soils  and  is  at  homo  every¬ 
where  in  beds  or  borders,  on  wires  or  other 
trellis  work,  or  on  old  tree  stumps,  dead 
bushes,  or  as  trained  on  walls.  The  other  day 
I  saw  a  plant  of  it  which  had  been  planted 
along  with  the  silvery-leaved  variety  of  Acer 
Negundo,  and  the  effect  was  very  pretty ;  but 
on  a  wall,  along  with  golden-leaved  Ivy,  the 
plant  is  still  more  showy,  and  in  Battersea  Park 
it  is  effectively  combined  with  bushes  of  the 
golden-leaved  Elder.  Now,  of  course,  we  shall 
all  be_ylry^xious  to  secure  the  white- flowered 
illiM^i  alba,  for  which  Mr.  No^e 
pium-class  certificate  at  South  Kei^E^gl 
last'year.  Planted  together,  the  purple 


white  forms  would  be  most  charming.  How 
rarely,  nowadays,  do  we  sec  the  double  variety 
of  C.  Viticella,  which  is  most  floriferous  and  of 
a  mouse- coloured  purple  hue. — W. 

The  great  perennial  Sunflower  (Heli- 
anthus  multiflorus  major)  is  one  of  the  best  and 
certainly  the  most  distinct  and  showy  of  all  the 
perennial  Sunflowers,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  observe  its  different  growth  and  habit  on 
various  soils.  I  saw  it  quite  rampant  the  other 
<iay,  growing  8  feet  high  in  deep,  rich  earth,  the 
leaves  being  far  larger  in  proportion  than  the 
blossoms,  but  in  another  place,  on  poor  soil,  it 
was  barely  half  the  height,  with  much  smaller 
leaves  and  thrice  the  quantity  of  great  yellow 
flowers.  It  evidently  Incomes  too  plethoric  in 
some  soils,  but  does  best  on  a  dry  sunny  border, 
and  I  find  it  advisable  to  divide  old  clumps  into 
separate  crowns  every  spring.  So  treated,  a 
much  fresher  growth  is  made,  and  the  flowers 
are  also  larger  and  finer  on  our  deep  sandy  soil. 
— S. 

Harpalium  ri^dum.— By  far  the  best  of 
the  many  kinds  of  Sunflower  is  Harpalium  rigi- 
dum,  a  hardy  perennial  that  increases  freely  by 
division  from  its  quick-spreading  crown,  from 
which  it  pushes  up  strong  stems  every  year, 
that  branch  out  and  bear  numerous  single  heads 
of  large  bright,  clear  yellow  blossoms,  that  are 
reinarbably  showy  and  effective  when  seen  in 
contrast  with  scarlet  Dahlias,  with  the  flowers 
of  which  they  dress  and  associate  well.  As 
plants  of  this  Harpalium  rigidum  grow  about 
a  yard  high,  they  are  specially  suitable  for  the 
backs  of  herbaceous  borders  or  the  foreground 
of  shrubs,  in  front  of  which  they  show  off  to 
great  advantage,  and  attract  notice  and  com¬ 
mand  admiration  by  their  boldness  of  character 
and  brilliant  appearance. — S.  D. 

Variegated  Oomfrey  (Symphytum  oflfici- 
nalo  variegatum)  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
all  hardy  border  plants,  and  is  most  effective  as 
seen  in  contrast  with  bold  clumps  of  blue 
Delphiniums  or  of  crimson-flowered  Phloxes.  It 
has  just  thrown  up  its  autumn  growth  of  yellow- 
margined  leaves  and  is  very  showy.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  dividing  the  established  clumps  in 
March  and  April,  just  as  its  spring  growth 
appears,  and  if  well-planted  in  deep  rich  soil  it 
soon  forms  a  really  bold  and  effective  mass.  In 
some  gardens  this  summer  we  have  been  quite 
charmed  with  plants  of  the  golden-leaved 
Laburnum  as  used  for  distant  effects.  Planted 
near  to  the  purple-leaved  Beech  it  is  most  effec¬ 
tive,  being  of  a  much  richer  and  decided  shade 
of  golden  yellow  than  either  the  golden  forms  of 
Elder  or  Catalpa. 

Linaria  retioulata  is  a  sweetly  pretty 
plant,  neat  in  growth  and  extremely  profuse  in 


Linaria  reticulata. 


bloom.  The  variety  named  aureo-purpurea  is 
the  best  of  all,  and  a  good-sized  bed  of  it  hep 
captivated  everyone.  The  flowers  are  small  m 
themselves,  but  are  borne  numerously  in  dense 
clusters,  their  colour  being  a  reddish  brown  and 
a  bright  orange,  copiously  spotted.  It  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  annuals, 
for  there  is  none  that  possesses  such  a  beautiful 
combination  of  colours. 

Tyerman’s  Groundsel.  —  This  showy 
plant,  otherwise  known  as  Senecio  pulcher,  is 
now  very  the  colour  being  a  bright  rosy 

.purple,  qiiite  distprt  from,  Ibat  of  most  other 
comp<wile)play:tfi_abMCi5i^^^  It  is  easily  in- 

j  , crewed  in  a  little  heat,  and 
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prefers  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil  on  a  cool,  moist 
TOttom.  Well  grown,  it  is  a  first-rate  hardy 
biennial,  or  rather  it  does  best  when  treated  as 
such.  It  is  now  blooming  quite  freely,  and  its 
large  Marguerite-like  blossoms  are  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  cutting,  as  they  endure  fresh  and  fair 
for  several  days  indoors.  Another  species,  S. 
speciosus,  is  also  in  bloom  from  seeds  sown  in 
March,  the  young  plants  having  been  planted 
out  in  May,  Its  blossoms  are,  however,  neither 
so  large  or  so  showy  as  those  of  S.  pulcher,  nor 
are  they  so  useful  for  indoor  decoration. 
Flowers  of  the  last  named,  arranged  along  with 
those  of  sulphur  Marguerites,  are  very  bright  and 
effective. 


SinfiTle  Ohrysanthemums. — The  showy 
and  floriferous  tricoloured  Ox-eye  Daisy  (C. 
Burridgeanum)  well  deserves  to  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  grown  that  it  is.  It  is  a  robust,  hardy 
annufd,  attaining  under  fair  treatment  as  to  soil 
and  room  bush-like  dimensions,  and  its  flowers 
add  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of  any  garden. 
When  massed  in  borders  or  in  large  beds,  it  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  It  endures  protracted  wet 
weather  better  than  most  annuals,  and  if  the 
faded  blooms  can  be  removed  once  a  week  or  so, 
to  prevent  exhaustion,  it  will  present  a  con¬ 
tinuously  gay  appearance  from  July  until  de¬ 
stroyed  by  sharp  frosts.  It  is  easily  cultivated ; 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  May  out  of  doors, 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower,  but  when  thus 
treated  they  do  not  bloom  so  early  as  when 
raised  and  forwarded  under  glass ;  besides, 
great  watchfulness  and  care  are  needed  to  keep 
seedlings  of  this  description  in  the  open  ground 
from  being  devoured  by  vermin.  We  prefer, 
therefore,  to  sow  under  glass  in  boxes  in  April. 
Prick  out  the  seedlings  when  large  enough  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  transplant  carefully  to  the 
open  ground  at  the  end  of  May.  A  packet  of 
seed  will  produce  flowers  of  divers  shades  and 
sizes,  nearly  all  bright  and  effective.  In  a  cut 
state  we  find  them  highly  valued  and  very  last¬ 
ing.  They  may  be  a  little  stiff  in  form,  but  this 
can  be  improved  by  cutting  the  stems  of  different 
lenrths  and  arranging  them  lightly  by  themselves, 
with  a  little  supporting  greenery  intermixed. 
Of  a  different  class,  and  of  greater  value  than 
the  preceding,  are  the  almost  universal  favourites, 
the  Marguerites  or  Paris  Daisies,  C.  frutescens, 
justly  entitled  to  the  term  perpetual-flowering. 
These  are  alike  useful  in  pots  indoors  in  winter 
and  spring,  or  planted  out  for  summer  and 
autumn  display.  For  this  purpose  we  like  best 
the  charming  Etoile  d'Or  and  the  white  variety, 
with  finely  cut,  glaucous  leaves.  The  blooms 
are  borne  more  abundantly  on  this  sort  than  on 
those  with  larger  flowers,  and  the  foliage  alone 
is  ornamental.  We  hear  of  these  Daisies  living 
through  the  winter  in  some  favoured  localities, 
but  they  do  not  do  so  here,  and  I  think  the  least 
troublesome  way  of  providing  considerable 
numbers  of  sturdy  young  plants  for  bedding 
will  be  to  take  cuttings  in  October,  and  treat 
them  precisely  the  same  way  as  shrubby  Calceo¬ 
larias  are  usually  propagated.  We  inserted 
a  quantity  last  season  in  a  cold  frame  set  on  a 
dry,  firm  bottom,  on  which  were  placed  6  inches 
or  6  inches  of  sandy  loam,  into  which  the  cut¬ 
tings  were  dibbled.  These  made  much  stronger 
and  healthier  plants  than  those  from  cuttings 
struck  in  heat  m  spring. — A.  M. 

Tropaeolum  azureum.— I  am  ^atly 
obliged  to  “Byfleet”  for  his  detailed  Ascrip¬ 
tion  of  his  experience  of  this  plant.  In  giving  a 
mere  list  of  blue  flowers  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  confine  it  to  plants  I  had  actually 
grown,  and  so  included  a  few  of  which  I  had 
no  cultural  experience.  Tropseolum  azureum  I 
had  great  doubts  about  naming,  know'ing  the 
peculiarity  of  its  native  climate,  and  only  did 
BO  at  the  laist  moment,  because  blue  climbers  are 
so  very  scarce.  I  might  have  named  Gentiana 
Fortunei — that  king  of  the  Gentians,  which  no 
cultivator,  however  skilled,  seems  able  to 
manage.  I  found  Tropseolum  azureum  recom¬ 
mended  in  an  old  b^k  I  formerly  had  as 
worthy  of  every  attention,  and,  finding  the 
tubers  offered  by  Mr.  Barr,  felt  sure  that  any 

Surchasers  would  receive  from  him  full  cultural 
irections.  The  climate  of  the  island  of  Chiloe 
is  very  peculiar.  There  Is  no  rain,  but  a  steamy 
mist  comes  up  from  the  ocean  ansF^eps  the 
plants  almost  drippipgt  oondltionrtf^  id 
are  very  difficult  -imitate  artinweS^^^lue. 
island  is  at  the  north  end  of  Chili,  in  south' 
latitude  12  to  44,  rather  cold,  but  whether 


there  is  much  frost  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
Sheltered  valleys  opening  on  the  sea  where ' 
a  little  frost  comes  would  ne  the  best  places  to 
attempt  the  culture  of  these  plants  in  the  open 
air.  “  By  fleet’s  ”  cultivation,  as  to  composition 
and  moisture  of  soil,  is  just  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  damp  but  rainless  climate, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  autumn  dews  points 
in  the  same  direction.  I  shall  certainly  attempt 
the  culture  of  these  plants  immediately,  and 
must  again  expre.ss  niy  thanks  to  “  Byfleet  ”  for 
his  valuable  article. — J.  D. 


AllRANGEMENT  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
There  are  now  not  only  two  Richmonds  in  the 
field,  but  quite  a  jiossc,  “  J.  D.”  has  disturbed 
a  nest  of  industrious  bedders-out,  and  the 
question  now  becomes  one,  not  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  bedding  plants,  but  of  the  disputed 
superiority  of  one  style  of  gardening  over 
another  ;  it  M’ere  well,  therefore,  if  the  issues 
can  be  confined  within  this  narrow  limit,  and 
argued  out  calmly  and  dispassionately,  so  that 
your  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  and  be 
converted  or  confirmed  in  adherence  to  either 
system.  As  a  master,  teacher,  or  disciple  of 
any  particular  school  of  thought,  “  J.  D.’"  must 
surely  have  been  frequently  surprised  to  find, 
after  what  has  appeared  a  successful  course, 
pupils  who  have  seemed  to  comprehend  cn  route 
all  one  tried  to  teach  them,  suddenly  exhibiting 
the  appalling  fact  that  they  so  closely  adhered 
to  original  error  that  even  the  first  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  reform  were  wanting,  the 
superstructure  has  collapsed  in  consequence, 
and  a  fresh  start  has  been  absolutely  essential. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  is  just  such 
an  instance.  The  old  bedding-out  ghost  refuses 
to  be  laid,  and  when  we  fondly  imagine  that 
even  first  principles  are  surely  established,  and 
gradual  reform  progressing  in  favour  of  a  more 
natural  style  of  gardening,  this  spectre  stalks 
across  our  paths  m  all  its  hideousness. 

I  apprehend  the  teachings  of  The  Garden  and 
Gardening  Illustrated  have  always  tended  in 
the  direction  of  a  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  plants  are  found  in  a  wild,  and  therefore 
natural,  state  in  their  true  home,  and  that  the 
closer  we  get  to  an  imitation  of  those  sur¬ 
roundings  and  conditions  in  our  gardens,  so  are 
we  closer  to  perfect  true  beauty. 

There  is  one  thing  which  must  be  conceded  at 
the  outset,  and  it  should  go  without  saying, 
viz.,  the  type  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
is  found  in  Nature.  The  architect  goes  to 
her  for  the  relative  proportions  of  capital 
and  shaft,  length  and  width  of  his  strongest 
and  most  graceful  pillars,  by  copying  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  human  form ;  he 
goes  to  the  Acanthus  for  his  Corinthian  capi¬ 
tal,  and  copies  the  arching  of  his  cathedral  nave 
from  Nature’s  Gothic  in  her  groves  of  trees. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  got  in  the  Palm  leaf  his  ideal 
of  stren^h  combined  with  grace  and  beaut  y  for 
his  chef  d' oeuvre f  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
sculptor,  painter,  actor,  or  author,  all  who 
search  for  beauty  and  truth,  fly  to  nature  at 
every  turn,  he  being  most  successful  who  most 
closely  and  conscientiously  copies  her.  Why, 
then,  should  it  not  be  so  in  gardening  matters  ? 
Why  not  raise  gardening  into  a  high  art  by  pur¬ 
suing  nature  into  all  her  hiding-places,  and 
notiM  all  her  secrets.  Our  greatest  men,  such 
as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Owen,  Pasteur,  and 
Lubbock,  have  made  life-long  studies  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  unvarying  success. 
We  may  read  in  “  The  Garden  of  the  Sun,”  in 
plant  collectors’  records,  and  in  Kingsley’s 
works,  how  exotics  and  Orchids  grow  at 
home  ;  we  can  see  in  the  North  Gallery  at  Kew 
paintings  of  such  made  on  the  spot  from  nature 
In  all  parts  of  the  tropics.  Orchids  appearing  in 
sheets  of  bloom  out  on  the  tops  of  tall  forest 
trees,  and  we  learn  by  such  means  that  no 
matter  in  how  small  a  degree  we  imitate  such 
conditions  of  culture  in  our  glasshouses  as  we 
find  in  nature,  we  are  in  the  same  measure  suc¬ 
cessful.  Alpine  travels  show  us  how  vast  fields 
of  mountain  scenery  are  enriched  with  flowers 
in  a  way  we  may  never  equal ;  but  we  know 
that  the  closer  we  imitate  in  our  rock  garden, 
the  more  beautiful  the  result  is.  Our  bogs,  for 
sulh  subjects  as  Cypripedium  spectabile,  are  in 
[^in^h  gardens  to-day  so  closely  imitated  that  J 
^fBquisotum  (the  d-mndled  giant  bi  test  ages)  ' 
is  planted  therein,  and  there  this  Orchiid  truly  | 
luxuriates  in  its  company.  An  old  moss-gr6Wii ' 


wall,  interlaced  with  iN^y,  Honeysuckle,  and 
Roses,  is  such  a  natural  ideal  as  every¬ 
one  must  desire  in  his  garden ;  a  streamlet 
rippling  over  boulders  into  Iris-margined  pools 
on  which  Water  Lilies  spread  their  all-beloved 
beauties  ;  a  Blue  Bell  and  Anemone  carpeted 
wood,  banks  of  Primroses  and  Violets,  fields  of 
wheat  splashed  with  showers  of  scarlet  Poppies, 
hangingtufts  of  Pinks  and  cushions  of  Saxifrages 
in  the  mountain  glen-side,  chinks  and  pockets 
of  Sempervivums,  bold  masses  of  Lilies,  all 
appeal  to  us,  and  not  in  vain,  as  lessons  to  be 
learnt  in  true  gardening.  Nature,  I  need  not 
say,  when  left  alone  docs  not  dot  and  design  her 
gardens  with  line  and  compass,  and  doom  her 
plants  to  be  plastered  up  with  clay  in  pie-crust 
ornaments  to  perish  ;  everything  is  ma^d  m 
liarmonious  colour-groups  of  almost  prismatic 
beauty,  not  in  Paisley  shawl  and  Brussels  carpet 
barbarity.  Why,  then,  not  imitate  her  ways, 
and  grow  our  Poppies  amidst  oniamental 
Grasses,  Lilies,  in  large  groups,  amongst  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Laurels,  Bulbs  in  masses,  in  sun 
or  semi-shade,  as  in  their  habitat.  Rocks  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  garden  (no  matter 
how  small  it  may  be)  could  be  half  buried  in 
the  soil,  and  annuals  if  you  like  planted  near 
them,  for  the  bedders-out  have  no  nght  to  claim 
as  the  property  of  their  argument  everything 
but  perennml  plants,  which  they  seem  inclined 
to.  The  more  of  the  high  class  perennials  the 
better  no  doubt,  but  in  a  question  of  this  kind, 
a  question  of  arrangement  not  of  selection,  the 
whole  field  of  horticulture  is  open  to  “J.  D.” 
and  his  supporters  ;  they  may  select  just  what 
is  most  pleasing  to  them,  yet  so  long  as  irregular 
massing,  natural  arrangement,  and  grouping  in 
blends  of  harmony  are  studied  (and  careful 
thought  is  required,  or  there  would  be  an 
absence  of  art),  and  adopted,  true  beauty  will 
be  achieved.  To-day  a  mend,  who  professes  to 
know  nothing  of  gardening,  tells  me  that  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  new  tenancy  last  spring  he  had  not 
time  to  have  his  garden  “  put  in  order  ”  (nc) ; 
he  therefore  bought  seeds  of  Mignonette,  Con¬ 
volvulus,  Candytuft,  Nasturtiums,  Marigolds, 
&c. ,  and  planted  them  in  groups  amongst  such 
things  as  Lobelias,  Geraniums,  Pinks,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Pansies,  Lilies,  and  Dahlias,  of  course 
having  r^ard  to  respective  heights. 

The  effect  startled  his  bedding-out  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  could  not  help  admiring  his  garden, 
yet  knew  not  why.  He  now  thinks  ho  nos  by 
chance  stumbled  across  a  secret  many  others 
labour  hard  to  discover,  and  determines  to 
adhere  to  his  successful  gardening  experiment. 
In  short,  if  we  are  not  progressing  in  the 
tasteful  and  artistic  arrangement  of  our  gardens, 
we  are  degenerating  into  the  media?vaT  period 
of  the  clipped  Yew  style,  wherein  divers  birds 
and  monstrosities  were  fashioned  out  of  what 
would  have  been  beautiful  trees  if  only  left 
alone.  Whether  in  ferneries  or  flower-shows, 
greenhouses  or  gardens,  we  should  go  to  the 
plants  themselves  for  information  as  to  how 
they  should  be  placed,  and  if  we  knock  at  that 
door  of  knowledge  it  will  surely  be  opened  unto 
us.  “  Let  us  consider  the  Lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  otow.” 

Hors/orlhy  near  Leeds.  R.  A.  H.  G. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLANTS. 

I  WLSH  “  J.  D.”  every  success  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  natural  arrangement  of  gardens,  and 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  people  generally  are 
getting  more  disposed  to  favour  it,  os  the 
popular  taste  becomes  more  educated.  That  it 
IS  the  highest  style  of  plant  arrangement,  and 
that  capable  of  affording  the  truest  and  most 
lasting  pleasure,  no  average  person  who  care¬ 
fully  compares  the  two  systems  can  deny. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  system 
we  advocate  and  the  bedding-out  system  of 
geometrical  forms  and  vivid  masses  of  colour, 
that  exists  between  one  of  Beethoven’s  adages 
and  the  popular,  sparkling  dances  of  the  day. 
The  beauty  of  the  former  grows  upon  one  each 
time  we  hear  it,  the  softly  flowing  melody  and 
gentle,  ever-varying  modulations  constantly 
discovering  some  fresh  interest ;  while  the 
other  is  all  flash  and  sparkle,  over  at  once  ;  the 
ear  soon  gets  tired  of  it.  Or  among  pictures, 
who  would  not  prefer  one  of  Poussiirs  delight¬ 
ful  pastorals  Before  a  picture  of  gaudy 
paroquets  aiidf  niioawJ  The  writer  in  Gar- 
!  DK»i^^  Julyv  says  that  “Anyone  who 
'/wWfeenMrnefeWfssjdon  of  the  faces  of  vbitors 
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to  our  public  parks  will  see  how  widely  the 
bedding-out  system  is  appreciated.”  I  have 
seen  them,  and  the  thought  has  struck  me  of 
the  suitability  of  the  similes  I  have  just 
used,  viz.,  that  the  sudden  surprise  and  admira¬ 
tion  they  express  is,  as  a  rule,  all  expended  at 
the  Erst  view.  One  visit  is  enough  to  see  all 
there  is  to  see.  I  heartily  endorse  “T.  D.’s” 
remarks  as  regards  artists  and  artistic  taste, 
and  would  commend  them  to  especial  notice, 
being  something  of  an  artist  myself,  on  which 
account  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  futility  of 
the  argument  used  by  the  writer  in  the  issue  of 
the  19^,  that  we  do  not  really  imitate  nature 
in  the  system  we  advocate.  1  maintain  we  do. 
In  this  way  ;  every  reverential  and  docile 
student  of  nature,  be  he  possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  poet,  musician,  or  artist  (and  he  may  be  thus 
without  following  either  as  a  profession),  knows 
that  nature  is  governed  by  certain  laws  in  her 
arrangements.  The  more  one  studies  this  the 
more  wc  become  convinced  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
mere  accidental  conglomeration  of  material,  and 
the  artist  avails  himself  of  these  laws  in  hU 
pictures  ;  he  does  not  necessarily  paint  exactly 
what  he  sees  ;  he  knows  nature’s  methods  and 
arranges  his  objects  accordingly.  He  Ends,  as 
the  musician  wonld  say,  the  key  of  the  piece, 
and  he  makes  all  his  landscape  agree  with  the 
keynote.  Hence  he  sometimes  has  to  remove 
something  that  is  in  the  natural  landscape,  or 
add  something  that  is  not  there ;  and  so  the 
artist  gardener  copies  nature’s  method,  but  not 
every  detail  of  arrangement ;  hence  he  may 
make  endless  new  combinations,  not,  perhaps, 
actually  formed  in  nature,  but  yet  quite  possible, 
and,  in  fact,  probable. 

The  argument  is  very  poor  that  we  ought  to 
build  our  houses  with  the  material  in  the  state 
of  nature.  It  is  not  at  all  a  parallel  case. 
We  should  not  build  at  all  at  that  rate, 
for  there  axe  no  houses  in  nature,  unless  we 
mention  caves,  and  there  are  by  no  means  a 
suEScient  number  of  those,  so  that  we  must 
build  ;  and  then  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  material  should  not  be  used  rough — it  is 
much  more  safe  against  the  action  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  much  more  desirable,  as  well  as  alto¬ 
gether  more  comfortable,  when  squared  and 
smoothed — in  other  words,  the  houses  built  of 
hewn  materials  answer  this  purpose  much 
better — viz.,  shelter,  safety,  and  comfort,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  natural  gardens  answer 
their  purpose  best — viz.,  that  of  giving  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

And,  again,  they  say  we  do  not  imitate  nature 
in  reality,  because  we  do  not  make  our  gardens 
just  like  a  landscape. 

I  say  wo  do,  but  with  this  difference : 
although  adhering  to  nature  so  as  to  retain  all 
the  characteristic  and  beautiful  features,  we 
eliminate  the  most  interesting  parts,  thus  col¬ 
lecting,  as  it  were,  all  the  beauty  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  landscape  into  a  smaller  compass,  and 
making  what  we  profess  to  do,  a  mullum  in 
parvo  landscape. 

We  want  to  get  the  effects  of  a  natural  land¬ 
scape  without  so  much  walking  about,  and  thus 
the  garden  docs  not  supplant  ^e  landscape,  but 
enables  us  to  enjoy  nature  when  we  have  not 
the  time  to  walk  abroad. 

I  have  seldom  experienced  anything  the 
beauty  of  which  has  impressed  me  more  than  a 
sight  this  May  in  our  own  garden.  Duriuc  the 
Imlmy  evenings,  as  the  sun  set  and  twilight 
grew  on,  thrown  against  the  rich  foliage  of  a 
very  large  Copper  !^ech  was  the  glow  from  the 
sunset  sky  seen  through  the  haze  of  the  rising 
mists,  and  drooping  over  the  Beech  were  the 
light  feathery  sprays  of  Birches,  their  silver 
^lolcs  gleaming,  and  under  the  trees,  on  a 
‘loping  bank  in  the  deep,  liquid  shadow,  a 
'age  cloudy  mass  of  single  Rockets,  here  and 
>.eTe  jutting  out  into  the  sunlight,  and  loading 
ie  air  with  their  sweet  scent. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  this  can  only  be 
wne  in  a  large  place,  but  the  little  lawn  in 
^t  of  the  house  is  very  small,  and  yet  it  is 
oiprising  how  charming  it  looks.  In  front  are 
I  &ech  and  a  Lime  overshadowing  it,  and 
odemeath  are  common  male  Ferns  and  others 
vTinged  amongst  old  tree  stumps  and  gnarled 
kn  piled  up  in  picturesque  neglige, 

^t  one  tning  I  mus^  say^  and  ^t  ii  that^ 
kkue  the  system  cannoi^ 

TU  exception  is  with  the  villa  residences  havdng 
hit  a  small  patch  of  garden  in  front,  and  for 
rjch  I  would  say  bed  out  in  geometrical  beds 


rather  than  not  have  plants  at  all,  but  I  should 
then  tolerate  it  only  as  a  necessary  evil. 
Another  thing  is  that  we  must  suit  the  style  of 
arrangement  to  the  style  of  the  house  and  laying 
out  of  grounds.  This  is  in  a  garden  of  any  size, 
large  or  small  There  are  some  houses  and 
gardens  that  the  bedding  system  suits  best,  but 
still,  wherever  available,  the  other  is  preferable. 
I  am  not  writing  merely  my  own  ideas,  but 
spe^  from  the  testimony  of  the  numerous 
visitors  that  have  seen  our  own  garden.  But 
wc  shall  not  get  the  natural  system  adopted  by 
all  at  once,  it  will  come  gradually,  as  the 
popular  taste  becomes  more  reEned.  I  have  seen 
lamentable  evidences  of  the  want  of  taste  in  some 
quarters  by  the  indiscriminato  use  of  objects 
the  would-be  artists  have  seen  used  in  other 
gardens,  they  expecting  that  the  mere  objects 
themselves  would  give  the  effect,  and  unaware 
of  the  methods  of  arrangement.  Thus  we 
sometimes  see  a  bit  of  one  style  and  a  bit  of  the 
other  jumbled  incoherently  together.  This  is 
most  detestable  and  objectionable  of  all. 

Hornccistle.  C.  H.  S. 

THE  MIXED  BORDER  IN  AUGUST. 

It  is  a  very  favourite  device  with  those  who 
still  advocate  the  bedding-out  system  as  applied 
to  private  gardens  in  preference  to  mixed 
boraers  to  refer  to  this  month  as  a  proof  of  its 
superiority.  Go,  we  are  told,  into  the  garden 
where  it  is  carried  out ;  see  the  marvellously 
beautiful  leaf  gardening  that  meets  your  eye  ; 
mark  the  taste  with  which  the  various  colours 
are  arranged  ;  see  the  exquisite  patterns,  and 
acknowledge  yourself  beaten,  for  what  have 
you  to  show  in  your  mixed  borders  now  ?  In 
spring,  and,  indeed,  up  to  July,  you  may  make 
out  a  good  case,  but  in  August  you  are.  hope¬ 
lessly  to  leeward.  Your  Delphiniums  are  over; 
your  Lilies,  the  glory  of  your  July  show,  are 
passed  away ;  your  herbaceous  plants  are 
done  ;  it  is  true  you  may  hare  Phloxes 
and  Antirrhinums,  but  these  are  really  florists’ 
flowers,  and  unless  you  can  Ell  your  spaces  with 
Pelargoniums  and  such  like  things  you  have 
nothing  but  decaying  stalks  and  dying  foliage 
to  show.  Who  has  not  heard  and  read  over  and 
over  again  such  statements,  and,  although  they 
are  utterly  fallacious,  yet  they  End  favour  witn 
many  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  prinux  facie  evidence  in 
our  favour.  In  order  to  make  their  position  the 
stronger,  they  are  forced  to  g»nt  that  up  to 
this  we  have  had  the  whip  hand.  Confessedly, 
then,  while  either  their  beds  have  been  bare  or 
the  bedded-out  plants  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  cover  the  ground,  we  have  had  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  beauty  from  our  early  spring-flower¬ 
ing  plants  and  bulbs  up  to  the  glorious  time  of 
our  Liliums,  Delphiniums,  Ac.,  and  as  the  glory 
of  the  leaf  gardening  now  begins  to  wane,  when 
cuttings  must  be  taken  off  for  next  season,  it  is 
but  for  one  short  month  that  all  these  pains, 
labour,  and  expense  are  undertaken  ;  but  even 
in  that  month  1  deny  that  they  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  us,  and  I  will  take  my  small  garden 
in  evidence  thereof,  and  will  contrast  it  with 


8  feet  wide,  is  also  edged  with  the  dwarf  Cam¬ 
panula  still  covered  with  bloom ;  a  fragrant  bank 
of  Sweet  Pea  breaks  the  wind  which  is  apt  to 
sweep  round  by  the  angle  of  the  house.  In  this 
border  Lilium  superbum  is  still  in  bloom,  and 
L.  speciosum  opening,  while  auratum  and  its 
fine  varietj'  platypetalum  are  displaying  their 
beauty  ;  add  to  these  the  fine  old  Tiger  Lily, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  although  the  grand 
Lilies  of  July  are  over,  the  time  of  Lilies  is 
past.  Then  there  is  the  double  white  Achillea 
Ptarmica  fl.-pl,  with  its  pure  white  flowers  ; 
the  grand  Senecio  pulcher,  one  of  the  finest  of 
autumnal  flowers  ;  8enecio  Doronicum,  Hyperi¬ 
cum  patulum,  the  little  white  Rose  Pa<iuerette, 
Rudl^ckia  Newmanni,  Galega  ollicinalis  and 
alba  ;  again  a  large  clump  of  the  Japanese 
Anemone,  Statice  incana,  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus,  Chrysocoma  Linosyris  (Goldilocks). 
Add  to  these  a  few  patches  of  Sweet 
Sultan,  Chrysanthemum  Duunetti,  and  about 
a  dozen  plants  of  the  best  and  most  distinct 
single  Dahlias,  and  1  think,  taking  it  alto^ther, 
it  is  a  border  not  to  bo  despised  ;  but  1  have 
another  border  about  the  same  length  opposite; 
my  small  Rose  garden,  and  here  again,  althouuh 
there  is  no  blaze,  yet  there  is  much  of  beauty  ; 
it  is  backed  up  by  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  hu.s 
been  full  of  flower  all  the  year.  There  are  now 
in  it  a  fine  clump  of  Aster  alpinus,  a  large  bush 
(it  is  almost  that)  of  Gypsophila  paniculata,  dear 
to  all  ladies  for  the  elegance  and  lightness  which 
it  gives  to  a  stand  of  flowers.  Here  still  linger 
a  few  flowering  stems  of  hybrid  Columbines  ; 
Senecio  pulcher  is  again  in  flower  ;  some  fine- 
coloured  Phloxes  are  blooming  well ;  a  large 
clump  of  Echinops,  with  its  brilliant  blue 
flowers ;  while  patches  of  Linum  grandiflorum 
rubrum,  Agrostemma Coeli-rosa,  Ac.,  give  some¬ 
what  of  more  colour. 

It  is  true  that  the  glories  of  the  small  rockery 
have  departed ;  spring  is  its  time  ;  but  even 
now  one  can  pitch  on  a  little  gem  such  as  the 
pretty  blue  Omphalodes  Lucilia*,  the  bright 
Linaria  alpina,  tne  quaint  spikelets  of  Aciena 
NovsB-Zelandiie,  or  the  tiny,  but  pretty  blossoms 
of  Androsace  lanuginosa ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  at  a  time  when  the  advocates  of  the  carpet 
system  were  mourning  perhaps  over  their  plants 
fogging  off,  the  rockery  displayed  its  beauties 
of  form  and  colour  often  in  the  midst  of  snow 
and  all  kinds  of  ungenial  weather.  I  should 
add  that  the  bed  fronting  my  CTeenhouse,  which 
comes  gay  in  spring  with  Cliionodoxa,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Daffodils,  Narcissi,  and  Hyacinths,  is  now 
fragrant  with  luxuriantMignonette,  on  which  my 
bees  are  disporting  merrily ;  and  here  let  me  say 
is  one  great  pull  we  have  on  the  carpet  system. 
There  is  not  a  plant  amongst  them  that 
sends  forth  any  perfume ;  but  all  who  can  grow 
our  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  Lavender,  and 
Stocks  have  an  immense  advantage.  I  can  at 
any  time  gather  a  nosegay  from  my  garden, 
varied  in  the  character  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  as  one  may  imagine  from  the  list  I  have 
given,  and  withal  breathing  forth  that  delicious 
fragrance  which  gives  to  flowers  so  great  a 
charm. 

I  have  written  thus  on  the  defensive,  and 


one  which  I  saw  some  time  ago,  where  a  space  although  I  have  no  bedding  out,  I  am  not 
much  larger  than  mine  was  occupied  in  leaf  or  insensible  to  its  advantages,  and  do  not  agree 
carpet  bedding,  where  everything  was  trimmed  with  your  correspondent  that  the  mixed  Iwrder 
down  to  an  exact  height,  and  wnere  the  sound  is  more  suitable  for  public  parks  ;  there,  I  think, 
of  the  clipping  reminded  one  of  a  hair-cutting  it  is  quite  in  place  ;  the  ever-changing  crowd  is 
saloon.  not  wearied  by  the  sameness.  It  gives  a  mass 

In  looking  out  of  my  study  window  my  eye  of  colour  which,  especially  for  distant  effect,  is 
rests  on  a  small  three-cornered  piece  of  ground,  admirable  ;  nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
which  is  at  present  a  garden  in  itself ;  its  size  mixed  border  has  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  any 
is  .'14  feet  each  way,  and  in  this  there  are  two  long  public  park.  Those  who  recollect  the  Luxem- 
beds  filled  with  Asters,  grand  in  size  and  brilliant  TOurg  Gardens,  under  M.  Riviere’s  care,  before 
in  colour,  one  bed  of  deliciously  fragrant  Ten-  the  siege,  will  remember  how  much  care  was 
Week  Stocks  (these  beds  were  in  the  spring  bestowed  on  them,  but  the  effect  for  such  a 
occupied  by  Tulips,  Anemones,  and  Ranun-  place  was  not  pleasing.  As  to  people  being 
cuius)’;  then  there  are  two  glorious  beds  of  educated  by  such  places,  that  is  simply  de- 
Gladiolus  (which,  by-the-by,  are  better  than  I  luding ;  people  do  not  go  to  Hyde  Park  to  be 
have  had  them  for  years),  a  bed  of  Tea  Roses  educated,  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  In  largo 

Srofusely  covered  with  bloom,  and  a  bed  of  places,  too,  there  is  ample  room  for  both  styles. 

ouble  Zinnias  and  Pinks.  Opposite  is  a  small  As  I  stood  a  little  while  ago  on  the  terrace  in 
border  in  which  various  spnng  flowers  have  front  of  Cliveden,  looking  down  upon  the  wide 
bloomed  ;  it  is  now  backed  up  by  a  row  of  lawn  in  front,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  if  any 
Phloxes,  and  edged  with  Campanula  pumila  garden  was  to  be  there  (a  point  on  which  I  hud 
alba.  Various  things  are  in  flower  ;  amongst  my  doubts),  no  style  was  so  suitable  for  it  os 
others  -|a  large  clump  of  Anemone  japonica,  th^  beddimg  out.  My  contention  is  against 
Ilv'^nonle^bert,  and  a  small  clump  of  one  of  the  tlfio^^  iwixb  h&ve  spoiled  many  a  villa  garden — 
jr.«m|^V^liaceous  plants  we  have,  althcug’i,r  |a  ^Tden  too — by  odvo- 

unHii^ily,  each  flower  is  too  short-lived  (the  (Skiing  tnfs  gsiu^  i^'Stetrt.  I  know  of  many  a 
douMe  Hemerocallis).  The  long  bed  edging  r'x'yn  old-fashioned  flowers 

lawn,  about  1*20  feet  long  by  from  6  feet  to  have  been  banished  to  make  way  for  Mrs. 
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Pollock,  yellow  Calceolarias,  and  such  like,  and 
1  cannot  but  deplore  the  change.  Tastes  on 
such  points  must  and  will  difl’er  ;  but  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  this,  that  those  who 
wish  for  a  lengthened  and  varied  period  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  their  gardens  will  find  that  it  is  to  1^ 
obtained  much  more  by  the  mixed  border  system 
than  by  the  more  showy  system  known  as 
l)edding  out,  more  especially  that  latest  de¬ 
velopment  of  it,  the  leaf  or  carpet  system. 

D.  E.  L. 


11766.— Tulips  and  Crocuses  after  blooming 
—It  is  usual  to  find  that  Crocuses  have  preatl}'  increased  in 
number,  and  tho  bulbs  are  alwavs  much  smaller.  Plant 
them  out  in  the  (rarden  this  year,'  and  purchase  a  fresh  lot 
of  Dutch  roots  to  ^row  in  pots.  The  Tulijw  will  flower 
fairly  well  the  second  j'ear  in  pots,  but  they  are  very  poor 
after  that.  By  careful  culture  they  will,  like  the  Crocuses, 
improve  in  the  open  ground. -^J.  D.  E. 

11603.— Red  Splreea. — Plant  out  in  the  open  ground 
in  good  rich  soil,  watering  well  in  dry  wcither.  This 
plant,  like  Ja^nica,  rei^uires  an  abundance  of  moisture 
and  good  food  when  growing.  Another  year  plant  out 
about  the  middle  of  June,  as  the  longer  time  the  plants 
have  in  the  open  ground  the  stronger  will  be  the  growth 
made. — J,  C.  B. 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK'S  WORK. 


G-lciashouses. 

There  U  liardly  a  plant  that  will  stand  green¬ 
house  temj^rature  that  would  not  be  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  full  exposure  to  the  outside  atmosphere 
during  the  present  month.  The  night  dews  are 
so  invigorating  to  plants  of  this  class,  that  the 
whole  stock  should  now  bo  placed  under  their 
influence.  The  foliage  on  all  the  New  Holland 
plants  will  stand  safely  through  the  winter  if 
the  plants  are  fully  exposed  at  the  present  season. 
Epacrises  should  now  have  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  to  thoroiighly  ripen  up  their  growths,  as 
on  this  will  their  flowering  freely  de^nd.  Strong 
plants  of  the  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  pur¬ 
purea)  should  now  be  liberally  fed  in  order  to 
mduco  them  to  throw  a  good  crop  of  flowers. 

PiNK.s  AND  Carnation-s.— Pinks  intended  for 
forcing  should  now  be  in  their  blooming  pots,  to 
^ve  them  time  to  get  established  before  winter. 
The  earliest  Carnations  should  now  be  throwing 
up  their  flower-spikes,  and  must  be  kept  free 
from  aphides.  Late-flowering  Lilies  are  often 
crippled  at  this  season  if  CTeenfly  gains  a  foot¬ 
ing  among  the  flowers.  \\  here  this  is  the  case 
the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  dipped  in  a 
weak  solution  of  Tobacco  water. 

Pelaroonium-s.— The  whole  stock  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  both  show  and  fancy  kinds,  may  now 
be  cut  dow'n  if  the  shoots  have  been  well  ripened. 
Encourage  late  ones  to  break  freely  and  quickly, 
so  SU3  to  get  part  of  their  growth  made  ^fore 
the  short  days  set  in.  Plants  that  were  cut 
down  earlier  and  that  have  broken  should  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted  at  once. 

Cinerarias  should  at  once  be  placed  in 
their  flowering  pots— 6  inches  or  7  inches  in 
diameter  is  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 
— and,  as  the  jdants  are  well  managed,  they  w’ill 
grow  therein  to  a  size  that  w'ill  produce  fine 
heads  of  bloom.  They  arc  very  subject  to 
greenfly,  which  must  never  be  allowed  to  get 
established  upon  them,  or  both  appearance  and 
beauty  W'ill  l)e  sacrificed.  As  soon  as  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots  they  should  be  regularly 
supplied  with  manure  water.  Never  allow 
them  to  l^ecome  cram^d  at  the  root  before 
moving  them  into  their  nowei-ing  pots,  or  they 
will  not  attain  their  wonted  strength  and  size. 
Grow'  them  in  good  loam,  with  one-fifth  of 
rotten  manure  and  leaf -soil  in  equal  parts 
added,  and  as  much  sand  os  will  keep  the  soil 
porous. 

Primulas  should  also  be  moved  into  6-inch 
flowering  pots.  They  are  somewhat  spare-root¬ 
ing  subjects,  and  do  not  require  a  great  body  of 
soil  to  grow  in.  Drain  them  well,  using  soil 
similar  to  that  used  for  Cinerarias.  Put  both 
in  pits  or  frames,  facing  northwards,  and  give 
air  freely,  taking  the  lights  completely  off  the 
Primulas  during  the  day,  but  do  not  allow'  them 
to  get  saturated  with  rain.  In  very  bright 
weather  a  piece  of  old  netting  placed  over  them 
will  be  useful  to  break  the  sun’s  rays,  but  will 
not  obstruct  the  light  os  a  mat  would  do. 


Lathyruses,  Veronicas,  Tritomas,  Staticcs  (such 
08  S.  latifolia  and  S.  Fortunei),  Pentstemons^i 
Phloxes,  Stenactises,  and  others.  In  order  ta| 
have  fine  flowers  the  shoots  should  be  thinned 
out  a  little  and  small  earth  basins  formed  round 
the  roots  of  each  plant  for  the  retention  of  w'oter. 
Cut  over  at  alx>ut  half  the  length  of  the  stems 
such  plants  as  have  done  blooming,  for  the  sake 
of  neatness.  Many  kinds  of  perennials  may  yet 
be  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  also  by  means 
of  seeds,  which  may  be  either  sowti  in  a  lx)rder 
out  of  doors  or  in  boxes  in  frames.  Gather  all 
seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  dry  them,  and  dress  them, 
and  either  sow'  them  immediately  or  keep  them 
till  spring. 


Pan.sieh  ani>  Viqi^vs. — Cuttings  of  Pansies  and 
Violas  should  now  be  put  in.  They  strike  freely  in 
the  oj^n  air  under  a  north  wall,  but  must  be  well 
supplied  w'ith  w’ater.  Pansies,  particularly  the  self- 
coloured  varieties,  are  very  beautiful  during 
spring,  but  do  not  flower  so  long  as  the  Violas ;  yet  if 
a  succession  of  plants  be  kept  on  hand,  by  putting 
in  a  few  cuttings  every  six  weeks  throughout 
the  season,  from  the  time  growth  commences  in 
spring  until  autumn,  uninterrupted  bloom  may 
be  had.  Pink  pippins  w'hich  were  put  in  some 
w'eeks  ago  and  are  now  well  rooted  should  be 
placed  out  of  doors.  They  must  now  be  planted 
outabout4inche8apartinfine8oil,  to  be  replanted 
again  in  October.  If  there  be  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
plenty  of  good  side-growths  from  the  strong 
shoots.  Such  plants  will  not  be  large,  but  they 
will  produce  a  few  good  full-sized  flowers.  If 
the  space  is  now  vacant  where  it  is  intended  to 
put  out  the  plants,  it  ought  to  be  trenched  up 
and  some  go^  rotten  manure  mixed  writh  it. 


Bedding  Plants. — Such  plants  as  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Heliotropes, 
and  similar  subjects  may  now  be  regarded  as  at 
their  best ;  this  is,  therefore,  a  gw>d  time  for 
considering  w'hat  plan  of  bedding  shall  be 
adopted  next  year.  In  dry  weather  plants  in 
active  growth  will  require  abundance  of  water, 
as  well  08  occasional  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure ;  strong-grow'ing  plants  will  require 
stakes,  but  as  few  as  possible  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Where  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  similar 
plants  are  used  as  edgings,  they  should  be  kept 
pegged  neatly  down.  Now*  that  the  plants  in 
the  carpet  beds  W'ill  be  growing  fast,  both  knife 
and  fingers  must  be  used  fre^y,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  exactitude  in  the  pattern,  for  confusion 
08  regards  design  in  this  mode  of  gardening 
is  anything  but  imposing.  Decayed  flow'ers 
should  be  removed,  seed-p^s  picked  off,  and 
unhealthy  or  exhausted  plants  replaced  by  fresh 
and  vigorous  ones. 


Preparations  must  now  be  made  for  next 
year’s  supply  as  soon  as  spring- flowering  plants, 
such  as  Alyssums,  Pansies,  &c. ,  are  got  in  under 
hand-lights  on  a  cool  shaded  border.  Look  over 
all  the  best  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  tricolor, 
bicolor,  and  bronze  Pelargoniums,  and  take  off 
any  cuttings  that  can  bo  spared  without  dis¬ 
figuring  the  beds.  Insert  them  in  small  pots 
filled  with  light,  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in 
cold  frames,  the  lights  of  which  can  be  kept  over 
them  during  heavy  rains.  This  class  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  must  not  be  treated  like  the  ordinary 
plain -leaved  scarlets,  for  while  the  latter  are 
about  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  increase,  their 
near  allies,  the  handsome- leaved  section,  require 
both  time  and  care  in  their  propagation. 
Centaureos  and  Cineraria  maritima  should  be 
propagated  early  in  the  season,  and  in  the  same 
w'ay  as  tricolor  Pelargoniums  ;  owing  to  the 
roots  being  very  brittle  they  do  best  in  single 
pots.  Take  the  cuttings  off  with  a  heel  of  old 
w'ood  attached  to  them,  and  then  insert  them  in 
)>ot8  ;  tie  up  the  foliage  to  a  small  stick,  shade 
them  from  bright  sunshine,  and  draw  the  lights 
off  at  night. 

Fruit. 


Flower^  OaMeu .  i 

Hardy  PLANT.'t^iAin?)Sgsr4heW^ 
now  in  bloom  several  fine  Spineas,  Tradescan- 
tias.  Campanulas,  Asters,  Achilleos,  Potentillas, 


V^iNES. — It  will  still  be  necessary  to  carefully 
guard  against  scalding  late  Grapes  that  have 
not  yet  passed  that  critical  juncture.  Give 
fire-heat  at  night,  and  keep  the  ventilators  1  inch 
or  2  inches  open  in  order  to  prevent  condensa¬ 
tion  of  moisture,  and  this,  coupled  with  free 
day  ventilation,  will  l>e  foimd  to  be  a  sure  pre- 
i^ivo  of  the  disease.  Houses  containi^^ 
il>4^ruit  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  pessible,- 
the  w'eather  be  sunny  a  slight  shade  would 
ind  to  preserve  the  colour  of  the  * 
longer  period.  Check  any  disposition^ 


earlv  vinca  may  still  show  tow'ards  making 
fresh  grow'th,  by  persistent  pinching,  and  see  to 
the  renovation  of  the  borders  os  early  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  in  order  that  the 
roots  may  get  established  in  the  new  soil  before 
the  close  of  the  growing  season.  Wasps  and 
flies  are  frefiuently  very  destructive  to  Grapes 
where  they  are  hanging  ripe  on  the  Nines.  In 
order  to  keep  these  insects  out  of  vineries,  nail 
some  light  canvas  or  tiffany  over  the  ventilators; 
but,  where  the  ventilators  are  so  arranged  that 
the  netting  cannot  be  used  in  this  w'ay,  small 
muslin  bags  should  be  made  in  which  the 
bunches  should  be  encased.  Do  not  let  the 
surface  soils  in  vineries,  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
become  dust  dry.  A  little  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  does  little  harm  so  long  as  there  is  a 
circulation  of  fresh  air,  and  the  dust  does  not 
rise  and  settle  so  freely  on  the  bunches  when  the 
soil  is  a  little  damp  os  when  it  is  dry.  When  the 
vine  borders  are  finally  w’atered,  the  soil  may  be 
raked  finer  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  in  order 
that  its  surface  may  look  tidy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Trees  from  which 
the  crop  has  been  gathered  should  be  regularly 
syringed  in  oixler  to  maintain  cleanliness  of 
foliage,  and  if  fly  be  troublesome  fumigate  with 
Tobacco  paper.  Do  not  hesitate  to  cut  away 
any  straggling  shoots  that  are  likely  to  prove 
injurious  through  overlapping  others,  and  which 
hinder  the  full  action  of  light  and  air  on  the 
fruiting  W'ood  of  next  season.  Keep  inside 
borders  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  trees 
that  are  swelling  off  fruit  should  have  manure 
w'ater.  Soil  should  be  got  in  readiness  for 
making  new  borders  or  renovating  old  ones,  as 
transplanting  and  top-dressing  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  ever  there  are  indications  of  maturity 
of  growth,  by  the  falling  of  the  leaf ;  there  is 
then  no  perceptible  check  as  regards  fruiting  the 
following  season. 


Vegetables. 

When  the  Potatoes  are  harvested  there  will 
be  ample  space  for  all  kinds  of  winter  Greens. 
The  planting  of  Savoys,  Kales,  Coleworts,  and 
late  Broccoli  should  be  completed  forthwith, 
and  earlier  plantations  will  now  be  fit  to  earth 
up,  a  practice  at  once  beneficial  both  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  w'ind-waving  and  as  a  means  of 
aerating  the  soil.  A  last  soNving  of  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  may  now  be  made  on  a  warm 
sheltered  aspect  to  stand  the  winter.  These 
will  make  good  plants  for  putting  out  in  spring 
to  succeed  the  late  autumn  plantings,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  seed  sown  a  fortnight  or  so  ago. 

The  sowing  of  w'inter  Spinach  should  not  bo 
longer  delayed  ;  a  deep,  moderately  rich  soil  and 
a  drv  situation  suits  it  b^t,  and  the  plants  should 
not  DC  nearer  than  1  foot  each  way.  We  prefer  the 
rows  2  feet  apart,  in  order  that  the  ground  may 
be  the  more  conveniently  hoed  and  the  produce 
gathered.  Onions  of  the  Tripoli  ana  Giant 
Rocca  kinds  should  at  once  to  sowm  rather 
thickly  in  drills,  to  be  planted  out  early  in  the 
new  year.  Of  course  this  plan  is  practised  with 
a  view  to  the  utilisation  of  ground,  there  being 
no  valid  reason  against  sowing  them  sufficiently 
thin,  and  where  they  arc  to  mature,  except  the 
question  of  space,  which  in  most  gardens  is  now' 
fully  occupied  with  winter  and  late-maturing 
autumn  crops  ;  such  concentration  of  space  is, 
therefore,  necessary.  Winter  Lettuces  (Bath 
Cos),  Endive,  and  Turnips  should  all  now  be 
sown  in  quantities  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances.  Lettuce  and  Endive  may  still 
be  planted  out  w'ith  fair  prospects  of  success. 

If,  as  often  happens,  ground  for  Celery  could 
not  be  had  in  sutneient  quantity  at  the  proper 
time,  any  planted  now  will  come  in  admirabW 
for  soups,  and  wall  save  the  general  stock.  It 
should  be  planted  out  thickly,  and,  like  Lettuces, 
that  is  all  the  culture  which  it  w'ill  require, 
seeing  that  it  is  intended  for  soups  only.  Earth 
up  the  earliest  planted  Celery  ;  mulch  and  stake 
late  Peas  ;  cut  Globe  Artichokes  as  soon  as  they 
are  fit  for  use — even  if  not  required  they  had 
better  be  cut,  and  when  done  baring  all  the  old 
stems  should  be  removed  and  the  ground 
loosened  with  forks  or  hoes.  Remove  also  the 
seed  stems  from  seakale,  and  thin  out  the 
crowns  if  crowned,  in  order  to  favour  early 
Qfipenlmg.  nTomatoes  should  be  encouraged  by 
constantly  pinching  an^raining  out  the  shoots, 
aiming  rather  at  early  matiirity  of  a  little  fruit 


ich  perhaps  may  fail  to  ripen 
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INDOOR  PliANTa 


THE  ATAMASCO  LILY. 

(ZEPHYRANTHES  ATAMASCO.) 

All  the  Zephyr  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  this 
one  particularly  so ;  and,  although  it  is  said  to 
liave  been  inti^uced  into  English  gardens  two 
centuries  or  more  ago,  it  is  even  now  the  reverse 
of  abundant  in  our  collections  generally.  We 
have  several  other  white-flowered  species  of 
Zephyranthes,  but  none  can,  as  I  imagine,  com¬ 
pete  with  this  old  favou¬ 
rite  when  it  is  really 
well  grown.  Last  April 
I  visited  the  quaint  old 
university  city  of  Holland 
—Leyden — and  M.  Simon 
de  Graaf  was  quite  proud 
to  show  me  his  pots  of 
Atamasco  Lilies  in  bloom 
in  a  cold  frame.  This  was 
in  April,  and  the  plants 
were  most  robust  and 
healthy,  evidently  well 
^wn  without  any  cod- 
dlinff.  Their  treatment, 
in  ^t,  was  just  that 
giy&a  to  Narcissus  tri- 
andrus  albus,  Habran- 
thus  pratensis,  and  a 
hundred,  nay,  a  thou¬ 
sand,  would  be  nearer  the 
mark,  of  other  half-hardy 
bulbous  plants  from  North 
America,  from  the  Cape, 
from  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru, 
and  from  Asia  Minor. 

Garden  -  loving  tourists 
who  visit  Leyden  should 
on  no  account  neglect  to 
visit  the  bulb  grounds 
of  De  Graaf  Brothers, 
wherein  many  botanically 
interesting  species  are 
grow'n  quite  apart  from 
the  profit- and -loss  point 
of  view.  Indeed,  some 
few  amateurs  have  been 
quite  surprised  to  find 
that  no  temptation  will 
induce  the  proprietors  to 
depart  from  their  usual 
practice  as  wholesale  bulb 
growers.  But  I  must 
return  to  these  lovely 
blossoms,  which,  as  the 
fable  hath  it,  sprang  from 
the  caresses  of  the  soft 
west  wind.  Those  most 
usually  alluded  to  in 
books  are  Z.  Candida,  a 
white- flowered  Peruvian 
apwies,  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  harcW,  mtroduced 
in  1822  ;  Z.  carinata,  a 
very  l^utiful  pink  - 
flowered  species  from 
Mexico,  introduced  two 
or  three  years  later.  The 
greenish -flowered  Z.  chlo- 
rolenca  is  but  rarely  seen. 

From  Texsis  the  white  or 
pale  pink -blossomed  Z. 

Drummond  i  was  imported 
about  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
Z.  mesochloa,  a  white- 
petalled  species  with  a 
reen  centre,  came  from 
uenoB  Ayres  in  1825.  Z. 

Mea  is  from  Havannah 
(1823) ;  and  Z.  striata, 
mother  white-blossomed 
ipecies,  came  from  Mexico 
ihe  following  year ;  as  also  did  Z.  tubispatha,  perhaps 
oother  white-flowered  South  American  plant,  Hedych: 
^^her  with  Z.  verecunda,  a  Mexican  plant  with 
'■sy  flowers.  More  recently  we  have  had  another 
fiiite- flowered  species,  Z.  Treatise,  introduced 
^  America,  but  none  are  more  b^utiful  thsm 
plsmt  illustrated.  The  sketch  was  made  at 
•fjden  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  shows  the 
«ds  smd  fully-expanded  blossoms  of  the  natural 
he.  The  flower  is  pure  white  with  a  gMenisl^ . 

SQtre,  the  perismth  scgn^ta  beir^  fmly  e^ 
haded  in  the  sunshinh,  but  ^IbSed  atNs^iW|  ] 
he  style  is  very  much  protruded,  and  the  buds 
^trast  in  colour  with  the  snowy  perianth  of 


the  fully-opened  blossoms,  being  of  a  creamy 
white  hue  suflused  with  red  towards  the  apex. 
A  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  coarse  sand 
suits  all  the  species,  and  they  enjoy  a  period  of 
absolute  rest  and  drought  in  the  sunshine  after 
the  foliage  dies  away.  Anyone  who  can  grow 
Lachenalias  and  Freesias  satisfactorily  should 
add  a  few  bulbs  of  Zephyranthes  Atamasco  and 
Z.  carinata  to  their  collections.  F.  W.  B. 


The  Garland  Flower.— So  many  novel¬ 
ties  now  demand  apace  and  care  that  it  is 


The  Atamasco  Lily. 


but  natural  that  old  favourites  like 
edychium  Gardnerianum  are  not  so  often  seen 
as  w'as  formerly  the  case.  When  well  grown 
this  old  plant  is  very  effective  both  when  in 
flower  and  also  in  fruit.  Even  its  noble  habit  of 
growth  and  bold  leafage  render  it  worthy  of 
culture.  A  warm,  airy  greenhouse  temperature 
suits  it  best.  It  is  hardy  indeed  in  warm  locali¬ 
ties  on  dry  soils  with  but  little  protection. 
PlantedfOut  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall,  it  grows 
5S  not  bloom.  When  well  grown,. 
^ip&lsNipecies  and  the  sweet-8cehii4 !  & 
coromnum  deserve  a  place  indoors.  The  laitt;^r 
is  especially  desirable,  as  its  blossoms  ai 


large  and  fragrant,  and  even  when  not  in  bloom 
both  ^pecies  are  useful  “  furnishing  ”  plants, 
which  soon  recover  their  Ijeauty  even  if  harshly 
used.  Potted  in  turfy  loam  and  manure  H. 
coronarium  grows  6  feet  in  height,  flowering 
from  the  apex  of  every  growth  at  nearly  all 
seasons. 

11098.— Summer  bloominfir  plants  for 

Greenhouse. — There  need  he  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  rendering  a  greenhouse  gay 
through  the  summer  months.  Zonal  (ieraniums 
are  a  host  in  themselves,  varying  in  colour,  as 
they  do,  from  pure  white 
to  crimson.  The  great 
point  is  to  have  some  nice 
young  plants  growing 
along  at  this  time  of  year, 
getting  them  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  2i-inch  pots  by 
September.  These,  if 
shifted  in  April,  will 
make  a  good  show  from 
June  onwards.  Fuchsias, 
too,  are  most  useful  ;  they 
may  be  kept  in  good  edn- 
dition  for  years.  Then 
there  are  Paris  Daisies, 
now  so  popular,  Lobelias, 
Petunias,  and  Calceo¬ 
larias.  Tuberous  Bego¬ 
nias,  too,  must  not  he 
omitted,  as  they  are 
easily  grown,  and  are 
extremely  effective  for 
several  months.  Some 
good  tubers  should  be 
obtained  in  April,  which, 
if  jj^tted  in  proper  soil, 
win  make  a  good  show. 
Vallotas  are  ^e  autumn 
blooming  plants,  and  two 
or  three  bulbs  should  be 
in  every  greenhouse. — 
J.  C.  B. 

11754.— Orchids  for 
Pern  oa43e.  —  Hardy 
Orchids  like  an  airy 
place,  with  not  too  much 
sun.  Ferns  and  these 
ought  to  succeed  well 
together,  and  would  make 
an  interesting  feature  in 
any  garden.  Cypripe- 
diums  would  do  well ; 
some  of  them  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  many  are 
very  beautiful.  C.  acaule  : 
The  stemless  Lady’s  Slip¬ 
per  grows  well,  and  in¬ 
creases  freely  either  in 
pots  or  planted  out.  Two 
parts  of  loam,  one  of 
peat,  one  of  leaf-mould, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sand  answers  well  for  it. 
C.  calceolus  :  The  Com¬ 
mon  Lady’s  Slipper  is  also 
very  pretty  with  its 
bright  yellow  pouch,  and 
grows  freely  under  the 
same  treatment.  C.  pu- 
bescens :  The  downy 

Lady’s  Slipper  is  a  very 
vigorous-growing  species, 
with  large  yellowish 
flowers.  C.  spectabile : 
Noble  Lady’s  Slipper  is 
the  finest  of  all,  and  is  a 
most  stately  plant.  The 
white  sepals  and  mtals, 
with  the  •  rose-coloured 
slipper  or  pouch,  and  the 
soft,  pleasing  green  colour 
of  the  leaves,  are  its 
characteristic  features.  It  succeeds  best  planted 
in  peat,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  added  to  it. 
Some  of  the  Habenarias  are  very  pretty  and 
grow  freely.  H.  fimbriata  is  a  free-growing 
species.  Ilie  great  Lizard  Orchis  (H.  nircina) 
grows  and  flowers  well  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
common  Bee  Orchis  (0.  apifera)  is  interesting 
and  pretty  in  its  way,  and  easily  grown.  Orchis 
foliosa  is  really  a  splendid  plant,  and  should 
PW  well  grown 
keptiree  from  greenfly.  Other  easily  obtamed 
I  wQ^^lWciekNi©  I  §.  ,^ca,  O.  latifolia. 
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11722.— Lilium  auratum.— Itisnot  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  fresh  bulbs  annually,  as  they 
ilower  better  the  second  and  third  years  than 
they  do  the  first,  if  they  are  well  cared  for. 
The  largest  imported  bulbs  should  be  potted  in 
7-inch  pots,  the  medium-sized  ones  in  6-inch, 
and  smaller  ones  in  4-inch  and  5-inch.  When 
flowering  time  is  over  they  must  not  be  turned 
nut  of  doors  to  be  soaked  with  autumn  rains, 
hut  they  should  Ixj  carefully  watered  and  gra¬ 
dually  dried  off.  When  the  stems  become  yellow 
out  them  over  and  repot  the  bulbs,  plunging 
the  pots  over  the  rims  in  a  cold  frame, — 
J.  D.  E.  _ 

VEGETABLES. 

SOWING  CABBAGES. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  sowing  Cabbage 
seed  to  produce  plants,  which  will  be  put  out  m 
the  main  quarters  two  months  or  so  hence  to 
grow  on  throughout  the  winter,  and  supply 
tender  and  delicious  heads,  so  much  valued  in 
April  and  May.  With  plenty  of  Peas,  Kidney 
Beans,  and  other  choice  vegetables  in  season 
just  now.  Cabbages,  however  good,  do  not  find 
much  favour,  but  there  is  notniug  more  appre¬ 
ciated  in  early  spring,  and  it  is  well  worth  any¬ 
one’s  while  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  to 
secure  a  choice  and  abundant  supply  at  that 
season.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  time  to 
begin,  and  if  the  few  directions  about  to  be  given 
respecting  the  crop  are  carried  out,  the  object 
in  view  will  bo  readily  attained.  In  some  cases 
^d  is  sown  too  early,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  reverse  of  this  happens,  as  it  is  not 
sown  until  the  very  end  of  August  or  early  in 
September,  and  then,  unless  the  autumn  is  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  and  the  winter  favour¬ 
able,  the  plants  are  too  late  to  head  in  the  early 
days  of  spring.  In  our  own  case  we  have  plants 
now  2  inches  high,  but  they  do  not  represent  all 
our  stock,  as  we  will  sow  again  at  once,  and 
from  each  of  these  sowings  will  have  many 
strong  plants  by  the  end  of  September,  which 
will  do  well  in  established  quarters  before  winter 
sets  in,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  failing  to 
do  right  in  spring.  Of  the  many 
Varietie.s  tried  for  coming  in  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  Webb’s  Emperor  is  one  of  the  beat. 
It  is  hardy  in  constitution,  dwarf,  and  excellent 
^  regards  flavour.  In  choosing  a  spot  for  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  now  excessive  richness  is  not 
wanted,  as  this  is  too  forcing ;  a  moderately  rich 
TOil  is  best.  Good  plants  may  be  raised  by  sow¬ 
ing  broadcast,  but  ^ually  fine  ones  may  ^  had 
from  rows,  and  this  is  how  we  prefer  raising 
them.  The  seed  should  be  soMm  thinly  in  drills 
2  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart.  When  the  soil 
is  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing  it  should  be  drawn 
over  the  seed,  and  then  each  drill  should  be 
firmly  trodden  down,  and  the  surface  raked 
level.  When  the  young  plants  come  up  and  the 
rows  can  be  seen  the  l^tch  hoe  should  be  run 
between  them  to  loosen  the  surface  and  destroy 
weeds.  Where  birds  are  troublesome  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  a  net  over  the  rows  until  the 
plants  produce  the  first  rough  leaves,  and  a  sharp 
outlook  must  be  kept  at  all  times  for  slugs  and 
snails.  Some  of  the  plants  will  take  the  lead  of 
the  others,  and  it  is  the  most  forward  ones 
which  should  be  drawn  out  first  and  planted 
for  a  crop.  This  may  be  done  two  or  three 
times  duiing  the  autumn,  and  the  first  lot 
should  be  used  in  this  way  when  they  are  about 
.3  inches  h^h,  as  removing  them  then  will  give 
the  remaining  plants  a  go^  chance  of  becoming 
large  and  useful  for  successional  planting.  In 
many  gardens 

Autum.v  Cabbage  seed  is  sown  three  times— 
viz.,  once  about  the  end  of  July,  again  the 
second  week  in  August,  and,  lastly,  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  useful  plants  may  some¬ 
times  be  had  from  all  of  these  sowings,  but  very 
often  the  first  are  a  little  too  early,  and  the  last 
are  apt  to  be  too  late  ;  plants  from  the  middle 
sowing  now  advised  to  be  made  seldom  fail  to 
be  right.  Some  may  say  they  buy  their  autumn 
Cabbi^e  plants,  and  do  not  trouble  about 
raising  them,  but  there  is  little  trouble  con¬ 
nected  with  such  work,  and  home-grown  plants 
are  always  convenient ;  they  are  nsrs^  dete¬ 
riorated  through  being  lomg  pqt;  of  Kr/iUfcd,  * 
and  this  much  cannot  skajills^  of  j 

market  plants.  An  ounce  of  Cabbage  seed  will 
produce  some  hundreds  of  plants,  which  -vrill 
almost  up  th*  "  ipply  in  a  reosonjihlp  shred 


garden  all  the  year  round,  as  while  the  largest 
only  are  planted  out  in  autumn,  the  smallest 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed  rows,  and 
after  the  winter  is  over  they  can  be  planted 
out  to  succeed  those  put  out  in  autumn. 

_  J.  M. 

Winter  Oucumbers.— As  the  question  of 
sowing  Cucumbers  for  winter  work  will  shortly 
have  to  be  considered,  I  may  venture  to  offer 
the  following  remarks  on  the  subject.  Given 
a  small  house,  say  from  20  feet  to  ^  feet  loni 
with  four  rows  of  4- inch  pipe  for  winter  worl  , 
and  a  threeor  four- light  frame  or  pit, Cucumbers 
may  be  had  every  day  in  the  year,  the  house 
furnishing  them  from  the  latter  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  until  the  end  of  April,  the  frame  or  pit 
doing  the  rest.  Practically  there  is  no  need  for 
the  frame,  except  to  enable  one  to  give  the 
house  a  thorough  cleansing,  as  plants  in  good 
health  have  often  continued  in  bearing  nine 
months,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  time 
should  not  be  extended.  With  a  little  careful 
attention  plants  now  in  bearing  in  a  structure 
of  the^  description  just  named  may  be  safely 
kept  in  their  present  quarters,  and  run  on 
until  April  next,  by  which  time  the  cuttings 
struck  in  January,  and  planted  in  an  ordinary 
frame  the  following  montn,  will  be  ready.  The 
old  plants  in  the  house  may  then  be  cut  down, 
the  house  receive  a  thorough  cleansing,  and 


planted  again  in  July  with  well-estabiished 
^ttings.  to  vanebea,  we  find  nothing  cleanest  part  of  the  stems  of  the  leaves  should 


soils  grubs  are  more  plentiful  than  in  others, 
but  Celery  should  never  be  planted  where  they 
are  abundant.  Putting  this  aside,  pre¬ 
cautions  against  vermin  should  be  taken  before 
earthing  up  in  any  or  all  soils  is  commenced. 
Two  or  three  days  before  earthing  a  sprinkling 
of  salt  should  be  thrown  along  each  side  of  the 
rows  and  on  the  top  of  the  soil  which  w'ill  be 
used  for  earthing  up,  and  just  before  beginning 
to  use  this  a  quantity  of  soot  should  be  scat¬ 
tered  amongst  the  plants ;  this  should  be  done 
before  each  earthing  up.  \Vhen  to  begin  earth¬ 
ing  is  a  question  easily  answered.  The  first 
earthing  should  take  place  when  the  plants  are 
about  IS  inches  high.  At  this  time  it  will  be 
found  that  besides  the  principal  leaves  there 
are  a  good  many  short  ones  growing  on  the 
outside.  Those  are  of  no  use,  and  should  all  be 
removed ;  when  this  has  been  done  each  plant 
should  have  a  slight  piece  of  matting  tied 
round  it  near  the  top  of  the  leaves  to  keep 
them  firmly  together,  and  then  earthing  up 
may  begin.  The  soil  on  the  sides  of  the 
trenches  nearest  the  Celery  should  be  broken 
down  with  the  spade,  and  it  must  be  mode 

?uite  fine  before  applying  it  to  the  plants, 
n  doing  this  the  heaviest  part  of  it  may 
be  put  l^tween  the  stems  with  the  spade,  but 
the  hands  only  should  be  used  for  pressing 
it  alxmt  the  plants.  This  should  be  done  with 
care,  and  no  particle  of  it  should  1x2  allowed  to 
go  between  the  leaves  or  into  the  centre  of  the 
plants,  as  this  would  spoil  them  completely.  The 


better  than  Tender  and  True.  It  has  given  us 
on  the  average  three  dozen  good  fruit  per  week 
in  a  house  40  feet  long,  commencing  from  the 
20th  of  March  last,  and  the  plants  are  now  so 
clean  and  vigorous  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
remove  them,  but  keep  them  going  through  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and,  if  possible,  until  next 
April.  It  is  a  wonderfully  productive  variety, 
producing  four,  five,  and  six  fruit  at  a  joint, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  swelling  off  two 
and  occasionally  three  of  these  fit  for  table.  To 
those,  then,  who  thought  of  cutting  down 
and  replanting  I  would  say  run  your  old 
plants  on  instead.  The  first  point  is  to 
keep  these  perfectly  clean.  Fumigate  care¬ 
fully  for  fly  or  thrips,  and  prevent  mildew 
from  making  its  appearance  by  judicious 
watering  and  careful  ventilation.  If  it 
should  come,  a  slight  dust  of  sulphur  on  the 
foliage  is  the  safest  reme<ly.  Avoid  the  use  of 
the  syringe  as  much  as  practicable  as  the  nights 
grow  longer,  and  also  extremes  of  temperature. 
A  maximum  of  from  70  to  75  degs.,  and  a 
minimum  of  from  60  to  65  degs.,  are  safe  figures 
for  Cucumber  growing  from  September  to 
March,  with  5  degs.  lower  at  each  end  should 
the  weather  prove  exceptionally  severe.  Thus, 
if  your  house  has  stood  at  10  p.m.  at  65  degs., 
rising  to  75  degs.  at  12  a.m.,  you  may  drop  to 
60  and  70  degs.  with  a  corresponding  fall  out¬ 
side.  In  the  matter  of  training  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  rather  more  wood  than  is  usually  left ; 
too  much  cutting  and  trimming  when  there  is 
plenty  of  root  action,  with  rather  a  low  tempe¬ 
rature,  are  apt  to  lead  to  many  evils,  notably 
gumming  and  an  imperfect  swelling  off.  One 
more  point  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  direct 
attention  during  the  autunrn  and  winter  months 
is  to  do  your  stopping  at  intervals.  Do  not  go 
over  your  plants  when  they  are  growing  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  nip  out  all  the  growth  at  once  ; 
on  the  contrary,  let  them  always  bo  moving 
away  at  some  part. — E.  B. 

Earthlngr  up  Celery.— As  the  time  Is 
again  at  hand  when  Celery  will  require  earthing 
up,  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  may  be  accept¬ 
able.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  hinder  anyone 
from  jpxjwing  Celery  in  any  kind  of  garden,  as 
abundance  of  manure  and  plenty  of  water  will 
always  produce  stems  and  leaves,  but  it  is  Quite 
another  matter  turning  it  out  of  the  soil  in  nrst- 
rate  condition  after  it  has  been  earthed  up  two  or 
three  times,  and  for  a  number  of  weeks  or  months. 
Before  beginning  to  earth  up,  the  stems  are  always 
clean,  and  free  from  worm  and  slug  marks,  but 
when  earthed  up  and  blanched  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  quantity  of  Celery  turns  out  rusty, 
worm-eaten,  and  pithy.  Now,  in  the  best  of 


be  covert  over  with  soil,  but  it  should  not  be 
heaped  up  on  them  so  far  as  to  be  liable  to  fall 
into  the  centre.  Rather  than  do  this  it  is  better 
to  earth  up  more  frequently,  repeating  the 
process  just  described.  It  is  only  at  the  first 
earthing  that  the  small-sized  leaves  require  to 
be  taken  off,  but  the  plants  should  be  tied  up 
each  time,  and  the  ligatures  should  be  removed 
after  each  earthing.  Where  there  is  a  large 
Quantity  of  Celery  to  earth  up  the  work  can  be 
done  better  and  faster  when  two  people  are 
employed  at  it — one  to  break  the  soil  and  the 
other  to  put  it  around  the  plants.  In  some  cases 
Celery  is  earthed  up  with  finely -sifted  ashes,  and 
these  blanch  it  well  and  keep  it  nice  aud  clean, 
but  it  is  a  more  expensive  way  of  treating  it 
than  using  the  most  convenient  soil,  and  is 
generally  only  practised  in  the  case  of  Celery 
for  exhibition. — J.  M. 

Parsley  culture. — A  sowing  of  Parsley 
should  always  be  made  early  in  August ;  it 
comes  into  use  in  May  and  June,  just  as  the  old 
plants  are  running  to  seed  and  that  sown  in 
spring  not  forward  enough  for  use.  By  sowung 
in  August  a  continuous  supply  of  young  Parsley 
is  maintained.  There  is  another  quality  in 
late-sown  Parsley  that  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  is  the  majority  of  the  plants  will 
stand  two  winters  before  they  run  to  8ee<.l. 
Seed  sown  now  will  not,  as  a  rule,  run  to  seed 
before  the  spring  of  1885.  Although  Parsley  is 
as  much  in  request  as  any  plant  we  grow,  it  is 
not  always  cultivated  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  It  is  frequently  sown  in  odd  comers 
where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  position  cold, 
and  it  is  generally  left  so  crowded  that  the 
plants  have  no  room  to  develop  into  their  proper 
character.  I  find  that  I  secure  the  best  Parsley 
by  sowing  in  August,  and  at  the  end  of  February 
transplanting  into  another  piece  of  ground. 
Theie  is  no  crop  which  gives  a  better  return 
for  generous  treatment  than  Parsley,  and 
the  very  character  of  the  plant  shows  that  it 
recjuires  it.  Its  strong,  fleshy  roots  plainly 
indicate  that  a  deep  rich  soil  is  essential  for  its 
well  doing,  and  no  plant  is  more  grateful  than 
Parsley  is  for  a  change  of  soil.  Bearing  theso 
facts  in  mind,  the  careful  cultivator  will  select 
a  spot  for  it  where  the  soil  has  been  deeply 
stirred  and  well  manured,  and  then  no  one  need 
apprehend  a  scarcity  of  fine  Parsley.  When 
transplanting  time  comes  put  the  plants  in  rows. 
A  single  row  near  a  walk  is  the  best  position, 
but  if  in  beds  in  any  other  position  tne  rows 
should  bo  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants  12 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  To  secure  a  supply 
of  Parslev  in  winter  that  is  to  be  in  some  way 
protected,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  March 


:ar^n8,  and  under  the  most  practical  of  men/l)  and  the  plants  transplanted  now  to  where  they 


^»r^uced  year  after  year.  When  this  is  jtoo  ’  line  in  the  borers  of  an  i _ , 

case  ft  undoubtedly  shows  ineffective  cuifcui*^  Which  never  la^;  Mter  being  pl^  it  only 
and,  i.l,  imperfect  earthinc  up.  In  some  requires  an  occasional  watering  to  keep  it  grow- 
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ing.  We  also  make  a  plantation  of  it  about 
this  time  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  where  it 
can  be  protected  with  spare  lights,  or  a  few 
strong  stakes  and  mats  may  be  made  to  afford  it 
sufficient  protection.  In  gardens  where  the 
demand  for  Parsley  is  not  great,  a  supply  may 
be  obtained  by  putting  a  sufficient  num^r  of 
plants  in  pots.  If  potted  at  once  and  three  or 
tour  plants  are  put  into  7-inch  pots  and  grown 
on  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  pot  .Straw¬ 
berries  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
taken  into  a  greenhouse  temperature,  a  fair 
supply  may  be  obtained  through  the  months  of 
Feoniary  and  March,  when  outdoor  Parsley  is 
generally  scarce. — J.  C.  C. 

Asparagus  beds  in  autumn.— Many 
cultivators,  especially  of  small  gardens,  give  the 
best  and  ample  attention  to  their  Asparagus 
beds  and  plantations  in  spring  and  throughout 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  when  autnmu 
comes  ronnd  care  is  relaxed,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
beds  become  an  intricate  mass  of  weeds.  A  weedy 
Asparagus  bed  is  no  uncommon  thing  ;  indeed, 
very  often  the  Asparagus  quarters  are  the 
dirtiest  in  the  garden,  as  for  some  reason  or 
other  weeds  do  grow  more  luxuriantly  in  them 
than  anywhere  else.  All  the  more  attention, 
therefore,  should  be  devoted  to  weeding  and  hoe¬ 
ing  them,  and  it  is  work  of  this  kind  which 
should  not  be  neglected  on  any  account  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  when 
growth  seems  to  be  stopped  it  is  considered  that 
no  further  attention  is  needed,  but  after  full 
growth  comes  the  ripening,  and  in  the  case  of 
Asparagus  in  particular  this  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance,  as  no  matter  how  high  and 
finely  developed  the  stem  may  be,  unless  the 
suecessional  crowns  are  thoroughly  matured  in 
autumn,  the  plants  will  go  Awkward  in  the 
ensuing  year  and  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  frequently  force  Asparagus  roots  in 
November,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  freely  they 
j-ield  to  warmth  at  that  unnatural  season.  We 
have,  indeed,  cut  good  heads  in  three  weeks 
after  the  roots  were  lifted,  bat  I  am  of  opinion 
that  success  is  mainly  due  to  having  the  crowns 
thoroughly  ripened.  To  ensure  this  being 
properly  accomplished,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
around  the  crowns  should  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  care¬ 
fully  used  now  and  then  to  open  and  loosen  up 
the  surface.  If  thoroughly  cleansed  now,  weeds 
will  not  grow  rapidly  afterw’ards.  If  inclined 
to  take  possession  by-and-bye,  this  should  be 
prevented,  as  the  crowns  cannot  become 
properly  matured  unless  the  surface  is  kept 
clean  until  the  stems  have  completely  died 
down. — J.  M. 

Flies  and  Insects  in  Mushroom 
houses.  —  These  are  common  during  hot 
weather,  especially  in  Mushroom  houses  above 
the  ground  level.  The  best  preventive  is 
ihoroogh  cleanliness  ;  also  avoid  having  any¬ 
thing  in  the  house  or  near  the  beds  to  attract 
fliea.  Material  for  a  new  bed  will  do  this  in 
hot  weather.  Keeping  the  surroundings  moist 
will  also  cause  them  to  be  less  troublesome.  We 
are  not  troubled  at  all  in  this  respect,  our  beds 
being  all  in  cool  cellars  below  the  ground  level. 
OurSlnshrooms  torn  out  now  beautifully  fresh 
and  of  good  colour.  Should  the  insects  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  annoyance  a  dilution  of  carbolic 
acid  sprinkled  near  the  beds,  but  not  on  them, 
woult^  I  should  think,  be  beneficial. — J.  H. 

11743.  —  Cabbies  failing.  —  A  grower 
for  market  stated  In  my  hearing  the  other  day 
that  if  someone  could  find  a  cure  for  the  maggot 
iind  grub  in  the  roots  of  Cabbages  his  fortune 
[vould  be  made.  There  is  no  way  of  destroying 
ihe  maggots  without  also  killing  the  plants. 
Tjc  way  to  prevent  it  for  another  year  is  to 
Uace  a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime  all  over  the 
uface  of  the  ground  and  dig  it  in.  It  will  not 
0  to  put  out  any  plants  on  it  for  some  time 
ier,  as  the  gas  lime  is  poisonous  stuff.  It 
lis  grubs  and  plants  at  the  same  time,  ^\^len 

has  been  in  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
citha  its  injurious  properties  are  sufficiently 
•^enecl  to  allow  of  the  plants  growing.  It 
>ixit  right  to  say  that  even  this  caustic  agent 
*»ot  always  an  effectual  antidote  for  maggots 
^  grubs. — J-  D.  E. 

key  culture  of  Mushrooms.— An/ono 
convenience  for  makin;^];  ii;;i  IxkIs  spccia^-' 
may  obtain  a  {food  supply  from  Cucumber, 
craher  beds,  by  inserting  a  few  pieces  of  spawn  around 
of  the  same  at  once.  A  supply  lasting  several 
*tcks  may  be  had  In  the  above  manner.— F. 


THE  VILLA  QABDEN. 

(Contirwed  from  page  234.^ 

The  Raspberry. 

The  Raspberry  renews  itself  from  its  base 
annually,  and,  besides  the  shoots  which  spring 
directly  from  the  crown,  it  sends  forth  on  all 
sides  underground  stems  which  cast  off'  suckers 
that  are  commonly  used  for  increase  of  stock  ; 
but  only  enough  of  these  suckers  to  meet 
requirements  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  as 
they  have  an  exhausting  tendency.  With  an 
established  plantation  the  usual  plan  is  to  hoe 
up  all  suckers  except  those  near  the  lines  of 
plants,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  these 
should  \)c  left.  liaspberries  may  be  raised  from 
seeds,  and  it  is  best  to  sow  in  pans  in  a  frame, 
and  transplant  when  large  enough.  Few  people 
give  any  attention  to  this  matter,  but  it  is 
worth  some  consideration,  as  the  Raspberry, 
like  all  other  fruits,  is  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment.  To  save  seeds  select  the  finest  fruits, 
and  separate  the  seeds  from  the  pulp  by 
s(}ueezing  and  washing.  Dry  them  in  the 
air  in  a  cool  room,  and  place  in  a  drawer  till 
March,  and  then  sow  in  a  gentle  warmth  in 
frame.  Raspberries  treated  in  this  way  soon 
bear  fruit ;  tnere  is  no  long  period  of  waiting 
to  know  results. 

Soil  and  Situation. 

The  position  of  the  Raspberry  quarter  should 
be  cool  and  moist,  and  this  being  an  indigenous 
fruit,  growing  wild  in  woodland  districts,  seems 
to  suggest  the  inference  that  partial  shade  is 
desirable.  But  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
will  grow  in  the  shade  of  other  plants  or  trees, 
the  wst  results  are  obtained  where  nothing 
overhangs,  and  they  'will  not  fruit  freely  unless 
they  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

New  Plantations 

May  be  made  any  time  daring  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  suckers  or  the  young  plants 
should  be  lifted  from  the  old  plantation  early 
and  be  laid  in  till  opportunity  serves  to 
plant  them,  but  this  should  not  be  later 
than  the  first  week  in  March.  In  the  mean 
time  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared 
by  trenching,  digging  in  plenty  of  manure,  for 
Raspberries  are  gross  fevers,  and  the  question 
of  manure  is  an  important  one  on  drj’,  porous 
soils.  It  will  be  an  advantage,  if  Rasp^rries 
must  be  planted  in  a  dry,  porous  soil,  to  prepare 
trenches  or  lines  by  digging  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  manure  along  the  site  of  the  rows,  adding 
some  clay  or  heavy  loam  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
Training. 

The  beat  way  is  to  plant  in  rows  6  feet  apart, 
and  from  1  to  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  The  first  year 
the  plants  should  be  cut  down  to  1  foot.  If  the 
canes  were  strong  a  light  crop  will  be  obtained 
the  first  vear,  and  a  better  one  the  second  year, 
and  the  third  the  plantation  will  be  at  its  best. 
They  wUl  require  no  training  the  firstyear,  but  the 
second  a  number  of  stout  stakes  should  be  driven 
in  10  feet  apart,  and  4^  above  ground.  A  couple 
of  wires  should  bo  strained  from  end  to  end  of 
the  rows,  and  secured  by  nails  or  small  staples 
to  each  stake.  The  upper  wire  will  run  amng 
the  top  of  the  stakes,  and  the  lower  one  about 
halfway  up.  To  these  wires  the  canes  will  be 
tied  with  bits  of  the  Golden  Willow,  and  be 
shortened  back  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top 
wire.  There  are  other  ways  of  training ;  but 
the  most  wasteful  one,  I  think,  is  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  tying  the  canes  in  a  bundle 
with  a  stake  in  the  midst.  But  those  who 
cannot  obtain  stakes  may  obtain  a  fair  crop 
without  any  training.  The  field  crops  are  mostly 
grown  so.  The  rows  should  be  planted  4  feet 
apart,  and  the  canes  be  pruned  back  to  3  feet. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  after  this  system 
is  adopted,  if  the  young  canes  are  well 
thinned  out  in  summer,  they  will  acquire 
such  strength  as  to  be  virtually  self-supporting. 
Another  way  is  to  leave  the  canes  the  full 
length,  and  form  them  into  arches  by  reaching 
the  canes  from  opposite  stools  till  they  meet, 
and  are  secured  in  the  centre,  forming  an  arch. 
In  windy  districts  they  are  occasionally  dis- 
lodg^l  ^t  on  the  whole  fair  results  are 

*^P-DRESSINO  AND  Waterinc^^  N  I  VE 

There  should  be  no  digging  in  the  ordinaryf^ 
meaning  of  the  term  among  Raspberries.  The  j 


surface  should  be  stirred  up  with  a  fork  in 
March,  to  correct  its  acidity  and  closeness,  and 
as  soon  as  the  dry  weather  sets  in,  early  in  J une, 
top-dress  with  manure,  and  give  an  occasional 
watering  to  help  to  swell  off  the  fruit  to  a  good 
size.  Watering  adds  size  and  weight  to  the 
fruit,  though  it  does  not  improve  the  flavour  of 
ripening  fruit.  Raspberries  will  live  and  bear 
fruit  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  one 
position,  but  I  have  never  yet  known  an 
instance  where  it  did  not  pay  to  transplant  ut 
least  every  ten  years,  and,  in  some  instances,  it 
has  been  advantageous  to  move  at  shorter  in¬ 
tervals.  When  moved  frequently  there  is  no 
cessation  of  fruit  bearing.  It  is  only  when 
they  remain  too  long  in  one  place  that  a  new 

filaiitation  takes  several  years  to  establish  itself, 
u  moving  Raspberries  at  frequent  intervals 
they  are  taken  up  and  moved  to  the  place 
assigned.  The  canes  are  thiimcd  out  and 
shortened  to  2  feet,  which  will  permit  of  a 
good  crop  being  gathered  the  first  year,  and 
leave  plenty  of  surplus  strength  in  the  plants 
to  grow  good  canes  for  the  following  year. 
When  brought  into  a  system  of  rotation  the 
Raspberry  is  much  more  manageable  than  when 
allowed  to  continue  for  long  periods  on  one 
piece  of  ground.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
young  canes  be  thinned  out  to  a  reasonable 
num^r  in  summer.  In  all  systems  of  training 
or  management  this  should  be  done. 

Raspberries  in  Autumn. 

The  autumn  bearing  kinds  should  be  cut  doMm 
to  the  ground  every  winter,  as  they  bear  on  the 
young  wood.  If  the  old  canes  are  left  they 
will  probably  lose  their  autum^  bearing  cha¬ 
racter,  because  the  crop  which  the  old  canes 
would  bear  in  summer  would  exhaust  them. 
The  autumn  bearing  Raspberries  should  be 
planted  on  a  dry  warm  site,  but  the  soil  should 
De  deep  and  in  good  condition.  They  may  be 
planted  in  rows  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  apart,  and 
2  feet  from  each  other  in  the  row.  On  some 
soils  they  do  not  need  support,  as  the  growi:h 
made  is  short-jointed,  and  strong.  The  best  crop 
of  autumn  Raspberries  I  have  ever  seen  were 
in  Norfolk,  on  rather  sandy  soil.  I  have  the  same 
varieties  here,  but  they  don’t  do  nearly  so  well. 
Varieties. 

For  Summer :  Carter’s  Prolific,  CornM'all’s 
Victoria,  Falstaff,  Semper  Fidelis,  Red  Antwerp, 
Yellow  Antwerp.  For  Autumn:  Belle  de 
Fontenay,  October  Red,  October  Y  ellow. 

Blackberries. 

Of  late  years  the  American  Blackberries  have 
attracted  some  attention,  and  probably  arc 
destined  to  win  more  favour  when  better  known 
and  understood.  It  is  tme  they  have  not  up  to 
the  present  time  succeeded  everywhere,  but 
hitherto  they  have  scarcely  had  a  fair  trial.  To 
do  them  justice  they  require  a  good  depth  of 
good  soil,  and  plenty  of  room  to  ramble,  and 
they  also  need  supports.  The  best  way  to  train 
and  manage  them  is  to  create  a  special  site  for 
them,  manuring  it  well,  and  digging  it  deeply. 
When  the  plants  get  strong  (which  'will  not  be 
theffirst  year),  erect  a  fence  to  train  them  to 
8  feet  or  so  high.  When  the  plants  get  strong 
and  bear  freely,  a  mulching  of  manure  will  be 
beneficial.  Plant  2  feet  apart.  They  are  best 
planted  in  single  rows  in  some  sunny  spot. 
They  may  be  used  to  form  a  boundary  screen 
in  not  too  prominent  a  position.  They  are 
easily  propagated  by  suckers  and  layers.  The 
Lawson  is  the  beat  known  variety  at  the  present, 
but  others  will  doubtless  be  introduced  or  raised. 
It  is  liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts,  but  the 
same  risks  have  to  be  run  in  the  case  of  all 
hardy  open  air  fruits.  E.  Hobday. 


An'ts’  nests. — A  friend  of  mine  who  hais 
been  much  troubled  lately  with  aats’  nests  in 
his  Grass  fields,  which  arc  on  a  sandy  soil, 
destroys  them  in  the  following  manner : — He 
opens  the  nests  with  a  spade,  and  pours  in  a 
mixture  of  pearl-ash  and  liquid  manure  of  about 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  One  application 
is  sufficient.  He  first  tried  pearl-ash  and  water, 
but  was  obliged  to  use  it  twice  before  the  ants 
'Were  destroyed.  I  should  recommend  anyone 
M^bl&ItV^Cubied  virith  ants  in  greenhouses,  Ac., 
}  try  the  eff^^t  cf  pp^^g^me  of  this  mixture 
I  iiiu>  their '  nesttET ' '  of  course,  have  to 

^  fc  .1^  ,  J..  iti  siis/-  J  imagine  if  used 

— G.  S. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBR 

VEITCH’S  VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. 

(AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHl.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  for 
covering  walls  which  we  possess,  as  it  attaches 
itself  thereto  without  any  nailing  or  other 
fastening.  The  foliage,  too,  is  a  bright  shade 
of  green,  and  very  dense,  and  the  plant  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  In  a  young  state  it  is  not  very 
rapid  as  regards  growth,  but  when  once 
established  its  rate  of  progress  is  much  quicker, 
the  slender  shoots,  studd^  at  regular  distances 
apart  with  bright  green  leaves,  pushing  away 
several  feet  in  a  season.  If  it  is  desired  to  cover 
a  wall,  and  the  plants  are  of  th^  size  usually 
sold — viz.,  about  a  yard  high,  and  slender  in 
growth — they  should  be  planted  somewhat 
thickly, especially  if  immediate  effect  is  required. 
In  this  latter  case  they  may  be  put  in  about 
18  inches  apart,  and  secured  to  tne  wall  by  a 
few  nails — a  support  which  will  be  necessary 
till  young  shoots  are  produced,  when  they  will 
attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  bricks  by  means 
of  the  small  sucker-like  protuberances  with 
which  they  are  furnished.  In  this  way,  if  large 
plants  are  removed,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
fasten  them  in  their  places  till  the  first  season’s 
growth  secures  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
was  compelled  to  remove  some  large  plants  two 
years  ago,  and  as  their  roots  were  principally  in 
brick  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  I  was  in  no 
way  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  However,  I  took 
up  the  ^ants  (four  in  number)  as  carefully  as 
possible.  Even  then,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  roots,  and  those  that 
remained  seemed  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  branches.  These  latter  were  stripped  from 
the  wall  without  damage,  the  plants  removed  to 
their  new  quarters,  planted  carefully,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  during  the  following  summer  ; 
the  result  exceeded  my  anticipations.  It  would 
now  be  impossible  to  tell  that  the  plants  had 
ever  been  shifted.  This  habit  of  securing  itself 
to  whatever  support  is  near  gives  this  Virginian 
Creeper  an  advantage  over  its  stronger  growing 
ally,  which  to  cover  a  wall  requires  in  the  first 

Slace  to  be  secured  thereon  ;  but  when  that  is 
one,  the  long  drooping  branches  arrange  them¬ 
selves  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  In  the  case 
of  Veitch’s  Ampelopsis,  however,  the  wall  is 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage. 

This  Ampelopsis,  after  it  has  attained  a  large 
size,  sometimes  produces  foliage  that  differs  alto¬ 
gether  from  that  usually  found  on  it.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  it  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  Grape  Vine 
and  deeply  lobed.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
singular,  as  no  one  would  take  the  large  lobed 
leaves  and  the  small  ordinary  foliage  to  belong 
to  the  same  plant ;  but  if  cuttings  with  only 
largo  leaves  are  struck,  the  young  growth  pro¬ 
duced  therefrom  is  of  the  ordinary  character. 
A  ^ood  example  as  regards  the  difference  in  the 
foliage  is  shown  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  A  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  planting 
this  Ampelopsis  and  one  of  the  smaller  Ivies 
in  such  a  way  that  their  branches  become  inter¬ 
mixed.  In  that  case  the  Ivy  furnishes  the 
wall  in  winter,  when  the  Ampelopsis  is 
without  leaves,  and  in  summer  the  foliage 
of  the  other  becomes  more  prominent  than 
that  of  the  Ivy.  This  Ampelopsis  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings  if  taken  off  during 
winter.  Cut  the  shoots  into  pieces  about 
G  inches  long,  and  put  them  m  pots  of  sandy 
soil.  About  a  dozen  in  a  5-inch  pot  is  a  good 
useful  number,  and  they  will  require  to  bo  Kept 
close  in  a  cold  frame  till  rooted.  Cuttings  will 
also  root  if  put  in  the  open  ground,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  necessary  to  employ  stouter  shoots  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
obtain  them.  The  young  shoots  may  be  taken 
during  the  summer  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  Fuchsias,  when  they  will  soon  root. 
They  are  more  susceptible  of  damp  than 
Fuchsias  are,  but,  with  a  little  attention  to 
obviate  this,  few  will  be  lost.  Take  the 
cuttings  as  early  in  the  summer  as  possible ; 
they  may  be  potted  off  when  rooted,  and  will 
make  good  little  plants  by  autumn.  They  will 
strike  readily  enough  now,  but  in  that  case  it 
is  better  when  rooted  to  leave  them  undis¬ 
turbed  till  early  spring  ;  then  pot  th^jj^off,  and 
plant  them  out  os  the  season  odvj 
Ampelopsis  is  alscOb^i^MCdnld  fn 
with  under  the  name  of  Vitis  tricuspn 


HydrangreA  paniculata  grrandiflora.— 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of 
all  the  Hydrangeas.  Its  leaves  are  narrow  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  It  grows  very  freely, 
and  under  good  culture  will  make  many  shoots 
from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  length  in  one  season. 
The  flowers,  which  are  prqduced  at  the  end  of 
each  shoot,  come  in  large  panicles,  frequently  a 
foot  in  length.  On  strong  shooto  the  flowers 
stand  quite  erect,  but  on  weakly  ones  they 
droop.  At  first  their  colour  is  a  rich  cream, 
then  they  become  as  white  as  snow.  As  a  pot 
plant  or  an  open-air  subject  for  the  flower 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds  we  hardly  know 
of  anything  to  surpass  this  Hydrangea.  When 
grown  in  a  6-inch  pot  it  will  produce  from  six 
to  a  dozen  of  its  massive  spikes,  and  it  is  quite 
suitable  for  the  very  choicest  kinds  of  decora¬ 
tion.  It  is  capable  of  being  used  with  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  flower  garden.  Last 
autumn  it  was  very  conspicuous  in  several  of 
the  beds  at  Drumlanrig,  and  since  then  I  have 
seen  it  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  same 
way  in  several  instances.  It  is  very  hardy,  too, 
and  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  frost  without 
injury.  Some  plants  of  it  turned  out  in  the 
open  last  winter  had  soon  to  bear  a  great  deal 
of  severe  weather,  including  18  degs.  of  frost, 
and  we  were  ^eatly  afraid  they  would  be  killed, 
but  when  spring  came  they  started  into  growth 
again  quite  freely ;  since  then  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  blossoms  at  the  apex  of  every  branch. 
Although  well  supplied  with  the  ordinary 
Hydrangea  here,  having  some  plants  which  have 
borne  as  many  as  900  blooms  at  one  time,  we 
have  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  grow,  ^nd 
reason  to  admire,  this  one,  which  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  best  and  richest  of  all  our  Ixmutiful 
flowering  shrubs. — J.  M.,  Glamorganshire. 


ROSES. 

Rosea  running  wild  in  shrubberies. 
— The  training  and  pruning  of  Roses  are  both 
useful  for  the  development  of  individual  blooms 
to  the  highest  perfection  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  more  either  are  practised  the 
less  picturesque  the  Rose  trees  or  bushes  will 
become.  To  give  them  a  chance  of  showing 
what  they  are  capable  of  in  landscape,  plant  a 
few  such  Roses  as  Chas.  Lawson,  Ckmjpe  de 
Hebe,  Madame  Plantier,  Aim^e  Vibert, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  Ch6n6- 
dole,  Blairi  No.  2,  Dundee  Rambler,  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  at  wide  distances  apart  in  rich 
soil,  and  with  sufficient  room  they  will  grow 
into  such  things  of  fragrance  and  beauty  as  if 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Rose  were  let  loose  in  our 
shrubberies. — T.  F. 

11721.— Rose  not  blooming.— Strong  growing 
climbing  Roeea  often  do  not  flower  for  two  or  three  years 
after  planting  ;  but  w’hen  they  exhaust  the  soil  somewhat, 
and  do  not  make  quite  such  gross  wood,  they  make  up  for 
lost  time.  These  Roses  should  not  be  much  pruned, 
merely  shortening  back  the  leading  shoots  a  little,  and 
cutting  out  w’oakly  branches  is  all  they  need. — J.  C.  B. 

- The  best  way  to  do  with  a  vigorous  ^wing  Rose 

that  does  not  flower  is  to  bud  on  to  it  some  free-flowering 
varietv  or  varieties.  Gloire  do  Dijon  and  the  climbing 
Captain  Christy  are  very  beautiful  light-coloured  varieties. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  the  best  deep  rose-coloured  kind.  Put 
the  buds  on  vigorous  j’oung  grow-ths  near  the  base  of  the 
tree.— J.  D.  E. 

Pure  white  Roses.— The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  flnest  pure  white  Roses— viz.,  Baron  de  Maynard, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Jules  Finger,  Madame  Francois  Pettit, 
Madame  Norman,  Aimce  Vibert,  Clara  Stravens,  Comtesse 
do  Limerick,  Perfection  des  Blanches,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  Rampant,  Bennett's  Seedling. 


HOUSE  <b  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

Francoa  ramosa. — This  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  window  plant,  and  very  beautiful  is  a  well- 
grown  specimen,  with  its  pure  white  branched 
spikes  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high.  I  find  it  goes 
by  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Bridal  Wreath, 
and  certainly  a  more  beautiful  wreath  than  a 
spray  of  this  lovely  plant  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  ;  it  is  readily  increased  from  seed  or 
by  cuttings,  and  only  needs  the  protection  of  a 
glass  roof  in  winter,  as  it  may  be  grown  out  of 
doors  from  the  time  it  ceases  flowering  until 
October.  If  the  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  seedlings  grown  on  in  single 
pof^,  they  will  produce  one  branched  spike  the 
[ar,  but  if  shifted  into  larger  pots,  so 
_  ^  several  crowns,  everyone  |  •mUi 
^  le  spikes  of  bloom.  A  most  be^tttuf  &bje^ 
when  well  grown. — G.  URBA> 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIEH 


(miscellaneous.) 

11755.— Keeping  plants  from  draught. 
— The  light  calico  shading  would  be  sufficient. 
Coeoanut  fibre  would  blow  about  when  it  became 
dry  and  make  a  mess  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  and 
everything  in  the  greenhouse.  If  the  pote  are 
packed  too  full  of  roots  the  plants  would  dry 
up  rather  too  much  in  the  day,  but  this  can  be 
avoided  by  repotting  them  into  larger  pots. 
The  ventilators  at  present  ought  to  be  open 
night  and  day.  The  plants  w'ould  in  that  case 
:et  greatly  refreshed  by  the  damp  night  air. — 

.  D.  E. 

11725.— Fly  on  Pansies.— This  fly  does 
great  injury  to  the  plants  if  allowed  to  spread. 
When  the  plants  are  attacked  out  of  doors  the 
best  way  is  to  thoroughly  dust  tliem  with 
Tobacco  powder.  Plants  in  pots  can  be  dipped 
in  soft  soapy  water,  or  they  can  be  fumigated  in 
frames.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
plants  badly  infested  would  be  to  take  cuttings, 
which  could  be  cleansed  completely  from  the 
fly  bv  dipping  them  in  the  soapy  water.  When 
the  fly  has  been  destroyed  wash  the  cuttings  in 
clean  rain-water  and  plant  in  the  usual  way. — 
J.  D.  E. 

11698.— Plants  after  bloomingf.— Being, 
as  you  say,  a  novice,  you  will  have  to  gain  your 
knowledge  of  plant  culture  by  degrees.  Each 

El  ant  varies  in  its  nature  and  requirements,  but 
y  keeping  record  of  each  cultural  detail  which 
may  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Gardening 
concemmg  such  plants  as  you  wish  to  grow  you 
will  in  time  gain  good  practical  knowledge  of 
them.  The  following  hints  may,  however,  prove 
of  service  ; — Plants  having  hard  wood,  such  as 
Coronillas,  Gytisuses,  Acacia,  Heaths,  &c.,  must 
be  cut  back  to  below  the  flowers,  and  when  they 
have  made  shoots  some  2  inches  in  length  they 
may  be  shifted  if  they  are  root  bound. 
Azaleas  and  Camellias  do  not  require  pruning, 
but  simply  to  be  encouraged  to  make  new 
growths  by  keeping  them  moist  at  the  roots  and 
syringing  the  foliage  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather. 
Abutilons  should  to  cut  back  rather  hard,  but 
summer  blooming  plants,  such  as  Petunias, 
Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  will  keep  on  flower¬ 
ing  through  the  season  by  pickingjoff  the  faded 
flowers  and  watering  libersdly.  The  principal 
points  are  to  give  plenty  of  air  and  see  that  the 
soil  in  the  pots  does  not  become  too  dry. — J.  C. 
Byfleet. 

11750.— Keepingr  plants  in  attic.— The 
south  window  is  certainly  the  best  to  keep 
plants  in  during  the  winter,  as  there  they  get 
most  light,  and  benefit  by  the  sunshine  in  the 
early  spring  months.  What  you  have  to  do  is 
to  arrange  the  stage  as  near  to  the  window  as 
possible,  and  admit  air  freely  on  fine  or  mild 
days  through  the  late  autumn  and  winter.  In 
frosty  weather  a  thick  mat  or  something  similar 
must  be  placed  to  keep  frost  from  entering,  and 
then  with  attention,  in  the  way  of  keeping  the 
plants  clean  and  free  from  decaying  leaves,  and 
great  care  in  watering.  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
and  other  soft-wooded  plants  may  successfully 
be  brought  through  in  very  fair  condition. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  in  keeping  plants 
in  winter  in  a  room  :  they  are  less  liable  to 
damp,  the  atmosphere  Ixjing  drier,  owing  to  the 
freedom  from  drip.  Do  not  put  the  plants 
under  cover  before  the  beginning  of  October 
unless  there  is  an  appearance  of  sharp  frosts, 
and  then  it  is  better  to  protect  in  the  open,  as 
frosts  in  September  seldom  last  more  than  two 
or  three  nights. — J.  C.  B. 

11771.— Improving  flowers.— To  brinK  flowers  to 
their  highest  point  of  development  they  must  get  good 
culture.  Your  Forvet-me-Nota  have  probably  suffered 
from  the  prolonged  drought,  hence  the  small  size  of  the 
blooms,  ^ey  like  fairly  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture 
at  the  roots.— J.  C.  B. 

11742.— Fly  on  Chrysanthemums.— The  plants 
will  be  effectually  crippled  if  the  paraiitcs  are  not 
dfstroyed.  They  usually  cluster  thickly  on  the  points  of 
the  shoots.  A  good  plan  is  to  take  the  shoots  in  the  hand, 
and  with  a  pepper-box  dust  amongst  them  with  Tobacco 
l>owder.  If  they  are  dwarf  plants  with  numerous 
shoots,  the  best  way  would  be  to  syringe  with  Tolmcco 
water  or  soft,  soapy  water  strong  enough  to  kill  them 
— J.  D.  E. 

i' jl'l76iJ-£tFgJ-'tlll8lnfir  Tomatoes.  —  The  fruit*  of 
will  spt  without  a^  artifloial  aid.  The  plants 
:  like  l>>odj  l^cl^  in.  whether  they  are 

grown  in  pots  inside  the  house. 

:Ai<?H^Ai  :PAIGI\r 
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J.— Lomaria  gibba  i8  not  a  British  Fern,  and  would 

ceiiainly  be  disqualified  if  exhibited  as  such. - A .  A,  R. 

—Messrs.  Barr  k  Sons,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

- iiarkfi  Gardener, — **  The  London  Market  Gardens,” 

by  C.  W.  Shaw,  will  probably  suit  you.  It  is  published  by 

RouUedge  and  Co. - H.  J.— Use  the  bran  dry  without 

any  preparation.— G.  L.— You  had  better  consult  some 
experienced  gardener  in  vour  neighbourhood.  We  cannot 

safely  advise  you  from  the  specimen  sent. - J.  J.— The 

Antirrhinums  sent  are  fairly  good,  but  we  see  nothing  un¬ 
common  about  them. - (».  W.  II. — The  double  Canter- 

burv  Bell  sent  is  common,  and  is  known  os  the  variety 

Calycanthema. - T.  D.  —  We  think  you  must  have 

cropped  your  vines  too  heavily  in  former  years,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  they  bear  no  fruit  this  year.  The 
berries  sent  are  improp>crly  fcitilised,  and  this  is  probably 
caused  through  weakness  of  the  vines,  and  perhaps  also 

insufficient  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn. - Bee 

Fancier.— At  Messrs.  George  Neighbour  St  Sons,  High 
Holbom,  London.  See  our  advertisement  coliunns. 

Names  of  pleuits.— £.  Ilamoml.—Stachyn  lanata. 

- Peier  Paterson.— Wo  received  note  but  no  flowers. - 

K  S.  E.—Wc  cannot  name  soft  fruits  like  Strawberries. 
They  are  usually  smashed  to  a  jelly  when  they  reach  us. 
They  should  be  given  fresh  to  some  gardener  in  your 

Dc^hboerhood. - IV.  Goi'er.—l,  Alchomilla  (species) ;  2, 

ofidnalis  ;  3,  Sisyrinchiiim  striatum  ;  4,  Coronilla 
varia. — 1,  Cytodeira  fulgida  ;  2,  Begonia  mani- 
cau.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Coleus. 

The  .Vasturtiums  were  withered  on  arrival. - F.  T.  II. — 

1,  Melilotus  officinalis  ;  2,  Epilobium  hirsutum  (a  weed)  ; 
S,  CEnothera  biennis. — Tv^win.— Orchid  is  Schom- 

bufghia  crispa  ;  other  plant  is  Cyrtodeira  fulgida. - 

Mi>m»on. — 1,  Tradescantia  virginica  ;  2,  Gnaphalium  mar- 

gvitacemn  ;  3,  Lythrum  Salicaria  ;  4,  Biota  orientalis. - 

Ccn‘taR.t  Reader. — 1,  Viburnum  Opulus ;  2.  Tamarix  gallica  ; 

3,  Spines  Nobleana ;  4,  Leycesteria  formosa.  W’e  cannot 

name  more  than  four  plants  at  one  time. - R.  W.—We 

cannot  name  varieties  of  Coleus. - Subscriber  (Rich¬ 

mond).—!,  Sp^imen  insufficient  to  name  ;  2,  Athyrlum 
filix-feemina  cristata ;  3,  Polypodium  vnilgare  cambneum  ; 

4,  Lastrea  fllix-mas. - If.  E.  Fox.—\,  Cannot  name ;  send 

again  ;  2,  Campanula  celtidifolla  ;  3,  Apparently  Coronilla 

varia  ;  4,  Chelone  barbata. - J.  Irwrer.— (Enanthe 

crocata. - R.  H,  Nairn. - 1,  Goodyera  repens  ;  2, 

Eriopborum  palustris ;  3,  Narthecium  oseifragum  ;  4, 

Pamassiap^ustris. - MonstrousFoxglovoM.  L.  FrancisJ. 

—The  specimen  you  send  is  a  common  occurrence  among 
Foxgloves.  It  is  caused  by  the  fusion  of  several  flov^’ers  at 
the  apex  of  the  spike. 


QUERIEa 


Bnlee  for  Correepondents.— AU  eommunieation* 
for  insertion  should  be  dearlu  and  eemdedy  v/ritten  on  one 
ride  0/  the  -paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pdblibubr.  The  name  and 
address  the  sender  is  retired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Series 
should  alwam  bear  the  number  and  title  qf  the  ouery 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
OARocnxopotn^  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 
Namlngr  lAajita.— Pour  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  ftoristd  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums.  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  fdants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
aceompany  the  parcel. 


11794.— Strawberries  in  ft^mes.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me,  if  Strawberry  runners  are  put  into 
Cucumber  frames,  how  they  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  next 
winter,  and  will  they  want  different  soil  to  that  which  the 
Cucumbers  grew  in?— Nelly. 

11793.— Mushrooms  In  cellsu^.  —  I  would  feel 
obliged  if  some  one  would  inform  me  how  to  grow  Mush 
rooms  in  cellars,  whether  on  the  floor  or  in  boxes,  and 
wbat  kind  of  soil  is  required.  Any  infonuation  will  greatly 
oblige.- NELLY. 

IITW.— Vines  not  ftniitingr-— About  four  years  ago 
1  made  'a  new  vino  border  of  turf,  manure,  bone  dust, 
4c.,  outside  n  lean-to  house,  faclngBOUth-east,and  planted 
five  young  vines,  three  Black  Hamburg,  two  Sweet' 
water.  Tho  Black  Uamburgs  have  never  fruitetl  at  all, 
and  the  Sweetwaters  only  sparsely.  They  look  very 
healthy,  but  they  break  rather  weakly.  The  border  is 
covered  with  manure  all  the  winter.  The  leaves  were  cut 
back  in  the  following  year  after  planting,  as  they  were 
tamed  out  of  pots  after  they  had  started  into  growth. 
Any  help  in  the  matter  would  be  acceptable.— S.  W. 

11797. — Plants  for  small  grarden.— Will  someone 
give  me  a  list  of  plants# that  will  grow  year  after  year 
without  much  attention  in  my  garden,  which  is  small  ? 
Also  the  proper  time  to  plant  them.  Is  it  i)08sible  to  get 
•eeds  of  wild  flow'ers?— M.  M.  J, 

1179S. — Best  Strawberries  and  Baspberriea— 
Will  any  reader  let  me  know  what  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berries  and  H^pberries  they  have  found  most  suitable  for 
a  light  soil,  situated  near  a  river  and  facing  south  ?— J.  G. 
TriJitbr. 

11799.— Bepalrtnif  garden  hose. -Is  there  any 
aiy  of  Joining  lengths  of  rarden  hose  e.\cept  by  the  ' 
•ertioa  of  metal  unions  ?— K.  B.  S. 

ILSOD.— Fruit  trees  for  north  border.  —  WTiat 
ire  the  best  fruits  to  grow  on  a  wide  north  border  75  feet 
Jong  l)y  6  feet  wide  ?  I  know  Morello  Cherries  and  Black 
OurrantH  will  do,  but  will  any  other  sort  of  the  former- 
Kentish,  for  instance?  I  have  some  nice  young  Apple 
trees  that  I  should  be  glad  to  place  there,  but  fear  to  kill 
sbem— such  as  Lord  Suffleld,  Lord  Derby,  WarimFs  King 
Hawthomden,  Codlin,  Ribston  Pippin.  Woul/it^ 

So  put  liospberries  and  ^in !  stwq 

laa  could  we  fairly  '  ‘ 


11801. —  Mushrooms. —  I  am  about  making  Mush¬ 
room  beds  under  glass— beds  4  feet  wide,  pathway 
between.  Which  is  the  better  w’ay— viz.,  to  mase  them 
up  simply  on  the  ground,  or  to  make  a  trench,  place 
boarding  across,  and  make  the  beds  on  this  boarding?  I 
have  thought  the  heat  will  be  retained  longer  in  this  way. 
Shall  I  gain  anything  by  using  the  boarding  ?— K.  K.  K. 

11802.— Vegetable  Marrows.— Will  someone  tell 
me  why  the  blossoms  fall  off  my  Marrows?  They  are 
fine  and  healthy  plants  and  large  blossoms,  but  all  fall 
off,  and  there  is  no  fruit.  The  same  occurred  last  year. — 
Strokkstown. 

11803.— Peas  turning  yellow.— I  have  three  rows 
of  Peas,  which  came  up  very  strong  and  well :  and  just 
after  thev’  began  to  pod  have  turned  quite  yellow,  and 
the  Peas  consequently  are  not  properly  grown.  I  used 
the  galvanised  trellises.  Is  it  possible  the  lightning  has 
affected  them,  or  can  anyone  account  for  it  other¬ 
wise  ?— J. 

11804.— Carnations.— Should  CJamation  layers  be 
removed  from  the  parent  plant  in  November  or  In  spring? 
and  must  Carnations  be  removed  from  beds  v^■hcrc  they 
have  l»ecn  for  three  or  four  years  into  fresh  beds  ?  Also, 
would  it  kill  old  plants  to  remove  them,  or  w’ould  it  do  to 
leave  them  whore  they  arc  and  manure  them  well? — A 
Constant  Reader. 

11805.— Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Pansies.— Will 
anyone  kindly  let  me  know  If  Pansy  plants  must  be 
moved  to  a  new  bed  every  autumn,  and  if  Pinks  must  be 
moved  to  fresh  beds  after  being  jn  their  present  beds  for 
three  or  four  years.  I  wish  to  know  if  beds  for  Pansies, 
Pinks,  and  CJarnations  should  be  manured  ?— A  CkiNSTANT 
Reader. 

11806.—' 

made  of  w^. - 

If  so,  will  anyone  who  has  tried 
J.  L. 


under  surface  quite  smooth  ;  but  our  doubt  is  whether  to 
relay  the  coarse  turf  and  trust  to  constant  rolling  and 
mowing  for  getting  the  Grass  fine  and  the  ground  smooth, 
or  to  reject  the  turf  altogether  and  sow  tho  court  thickly 
with  the  best  Grass  seeds.  It  has  been  suggested  to  lay 
back  the  coarse  turf  upside  down,  roll  w’ell,  and  then  sow 
the  Grass  seed,  thinking  the  old  Grass  might  give  an 
elastic,  good  basis  for  the  new.  Would  this  be  of  any  use  ? 
I  am  aware  that  the  simplest  and,  I  believe,  most  effectual 
plan  w’ould  be  to  reject  the  coarse  field  turf  and  have  nice 
fine  turfs  brought  and  laid  down  ;  but  this  appears  a  verx* 
expensive  method,  and  if  by  any  less  costly  way  we  can  get 
a  good  court  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  I  should  not 
mind  spending  from  £12  to  £14.  Any  experiences  on  this 
subject  would  be  valuable. — E.  A.  C. 


36.— 'Wire  Pea  supports.- Is  there  anything 
of  wire  as  a  substitute  for  sticks  for  supporting  Peas  i 
will  anyone  who  has  tried  it  tell  me  if  it  answers  ?— 


ground  were  well  njanur^  ?— NElSox. 


11807.— Destroylngf  Horse-r^sh.— We  have  an 
orchard,  part  of  which  is  overrun  with  Horse-radish  ;  will 
someone  tell  me  how  I  can  destroy  it  ?  I  want  to  grow 
nothing  but  Grass  under  the  trees.  We  have  tried 
digging,  but  still  it  comes  up. — J.  L. 

11808.— Insects  eatingr  Carnations,  &c.— My 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  and  a  few  of 
the  Wallflowers  are  infested  with  what  I  call  a  grub.  It 
burrows  in  the  lea\  es,  and  its  presence  is  first  noticed  by 
the  leaves  appearing  as  if  marbled,  but  it  afterwards 
spreads  into  a  blister,  which,  on  being  opened,  is  found  to 
contain  sometimes  a  yellow’  grub,  and  at  other  times  a 
black  one.  How  do  these  grubs  get  there  ?  I  have  never 
noticed  any  particular  kind  of  fly  resting  on  the  leaves, 
and  cannot  find  any  trace  of  eggs,  as  the  grub  is  inside  tho 
substance  of  the  leaf.  They  quite  spoil  tne  plants.  What 
can  1  do  to  prevent  them  getting  into  the  leaves,  and, 
when  there,  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — Sicnark. 

11809.— Sweet  'Williams  and  'Wallflowers.— 
Should  Sweet  Williams  and  Wallflowers  that  have  bloomed 
this  rear  for  tho  first  time  be  taken  up  and  thrown  away, 
or  w’lll  they  bloom  well  next  year?— M.  R.  P. 

11810.— Culture  of  Endive.— I  have  a  very  good  bed 
of  Endive  plants ;  I  shall  be  obliged  if  someone  will  tell 
me  the  proper  method  of  cultivation  from  this  time  to 
ensure  good  winter  salads,  as  hitherto  we  have  always 
failed  after  the  plants  have  arrived  at  this  stage.- Walter 

COTTLEY. 

11811.— Plants  bare  at  bottom.— I  have  some 
Perennial  Phloxes,  and  also  some  Southern-Wood  bushes, 
the  bottom  leaves  of  which  turn  brown  and  shrivel  up 
and  drop  off,  leaving  about  12  inches  of  the  stems  nearest 
the  soil  quite  bare  and  unsightly.  The  ground  was  w’oll 
manured  last  autumn  when  they  were  planted,  and  had 
a  slight  mulching  of  half-rott^  stable  manure  during 
winter,  which  was  forked  in  in  tho  spring  ;  they  also  hod  a 
good  soaking  of  soot  water  twice  a  week  during  the  hot 
weather.  What  can  I  do  with  them  to  make  them  keep 
their  foliage  green  down  to  the  bottom?— Sics arf. 

11812.— "Wallflowers  spotted.— I  have  a  bed  of 
Wallflowers  planted  out,  the  leaves  of  which  are  all 
spotted  with  white,  and  many  of  the  leaves  are  also 
pierced  with  a  lot  of  little  holes,  as  if  a  pin  had  been 
pricked  evenly  all  over  the  leaves.  The  ground  was 
slightly  dressed  with  stable  manure  before  planting  them, 
and  they  have  been  well  attended  as  regards  watering, 
fcc.  I  have  examined  them  frequently,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  find  any  insects  or  slugs  in  them  or 
caterpillar.  Mliat  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ?  The  soil  is 
not  considered  really  good.  Will  manuring  and  well 
working  poor  soil  make  it  good  ? — Sicnark. 

11813.— Llllum  auratum  faillngr.— I  planted  this 
spring  in  the  open  border  a  quantity  of  Lilium  auratum 
bulbs.  Thev  esune  up  strong  and  healthy,  but  after 
grow’ing  to  almut  3  feet  high  the  heads  bent  downwards, 
the  leaves  turned  yellow  and  dropped  off,  tho  stems  and 
buds  also  turned  brow’n,  and  eventually  they  also  dropped, 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the  plants?  1 
have  e.xamined  some  of  the  bulbs,  and  they  appear  to  be 
sound.  Some  bulbs  of  Lilium  lancifolium  planted  with 
them  appear  all  right.— F.  F. 

11814.— Dividing  bulbs.- How  often  ought  such 
bulbs  08  Gladiolus,  Watsonia,  Ixia,  Sparaxis,  Tritonia,  iic., 
to  be  taken  up  and  divided  ?  I  find  three  years  too  long  to 
let  them  alone,  becaaso  the  bulbs  get  so  thick  and  small 
that  they  scarcely  flower  the  fourth  year.  Lilium  parda- 
linum  is  showing  bloom.  The  plants  are  about  8  feet 
high,  and  have  about  thirty  blooms  on  astern.  They  have 
been  three  years  out.  Ought  they  to  be  taken  up  this 
autumn  ?  There  arc  about  twenty  steins  to  a  square  yard, 
— SoL’Tii  Dkvux. 

11815.— 'White  variety  ot  Black  Currant.- 
Can  any  correspondent  tell  me  if  they  have  ever  had  or 
seen  a  white  variety  of  the  Black  (Currant  ?  I  have  one 
bush,  which  I  got  from  a  friend,  who  found  it  in  an  old 
common  garden.  The  fniit  in  appearance  is  exactly  like  tho 
White  Currant,  but  the  flavour  of  tho  fruit  as  well  as  the 
foliage  is  unmistakably  that  of  tho  Black  Currant.— B.  C. 

11S16.— Tennis  lawn.— Will  an>onetoil  me  the  best 
and  Icyt  costly  way  to  make  a  good  tennis  lawn  that  may 
I  year?  We  have  a  small  field  from  which 

I  (•  1^1  crop  of  hay  has  just  bcei 
I  drained  '  ^he  soil. 
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BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  present  season  has  hitherto  been  most 
favourable  to  the  bee-keeper.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  immense  quantities  of  surplus  honey 
have  been  obtained,  and  tho  Bee  and  honey 
shows  now  taking  place  throughout  the  country 
are  being  well  supplied  with  beautiful  white- 
comb  honey,  stored  in  neat  sectional  boxes, 
holding  one  pound  each,  presenting  a  most  in¬ 
viting  appearance,  as  well  as  run  or  extracted 
honey,  in  small,  clear,  ^ass  jars.  The  demand 
for  pure  unadulterated  English  honey  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  bee-keeping  is  becoming  quite  an 
important  item  in  rural  economy. 

Honey  for  exhibition. — In  exhibiting  honey 
at  shows  care  should  be  taken  that  all  entries 
present  as  neat  and  attractive  appearance  as 
possible.  Sections  should  be  placed  in  glazed 
crates,  or  be  glazed  on  either  side,  the  glass 
being  so  attached  that  it  can  be  easily  removed 
for  the  examination  of  the  honey  by  the  judges. 
But  it  is  preferable  to  use  travelling  crates  which, 
being  glazed  on  two  sides,  protect  the  contents 
from  dust  and  robber  bees.  Sections  should  be 
well  filled,  all  the  cells  being  sealed,  and  the 
surfaces  of  combs  quite  even.  Evenness  of  sur¬ 
face  is  attained  by  the  use  of  dividers  between 
the  section  boxes  while  the  bees  are  working  in 
them.  These  dividers  allow  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  top  and  bottom  for  the  passage  of  the  bees, 
and  all  bulgings  and  projections  are  obviated. 
Thinness  of  capping  is  considered  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  perfection  in  super-honey  ;  sections 
should,  therefore,  be  removed  from  the  hive 
immediately  on  completion,  before  the  capping 
of  the  cells  is  thickened  by  the  bees.  The  honey 
in  the  comb  should,  when  held  to  the  light, 
present  an  araber  colour,  and  be  transparent 
and  bright.  Whiteness  of  comb  is  also  an 
important  feature,  and  is  another  reason  why 
sections  should  not  be  left  on  the  hive  after 
being  finished  off.  The  heat  of  the  hive  and  the 
traffic  of  the  bees  over  it  soon  spoils  the 
whiteness  of  the  comb.  Sections  in  each  exhibit 
should,  as  near  as  possible,  match  in  st^le 
of  work,  quality,  and  colour.  Granulation 
of  honey  in  the  comb  may  be  prevented  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  a  somewhat  warm  temperature  after  re¬ 
moval  from  the  hive.  Run  or  extracted  honey 
should  be  put  up  in  clear  glass  jars  or  bottles, 
which  are  now  made  to  hold,  when  tilled,  exactly 
one  pound  and  two  pounds  of  honey,  so  that 
weigning  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Each 
bottle  should  have  an  attractive  label  affixed  to 
it,  and  be  tied  down  with  vegetable  parchment 
if  glass  stoppers  are  not  used. 

Extracting  honey. — By  the  use  of  the  honey 
extractor  honey  can  be  removed  from  the  combs 
without  injury  to  them,  when  they  can  be 
returned  to  the  hive  to  be  refilled  by  the  bees, 
wMch  causes  a  great  saving  of  labour  to  them 
in  comb  building.  It  also  involves  a  saving  of 
honey,  as  large  quantities  have  to  be  consumed 
in  the  production  of  wax.  By  extracting,  more 
room  is  given  for  brood-raising,  for  sometimes 
in  a  good  honey  season  the  brood  department 
becomes  so  full  of  honey  that  no  empty  cells  are 
available  for  the  queen  to  deposit  eggs  in.  Extract¬ 
ing  also  stimulates  the  bees  to  greater  activitv. 
The  frames  of  comb  to  bo  extracted  should 
(after  having  puffed  a  little  smoke  into  the  hive 
under  the  quilt)  be  i*emoved,  and  the  adhering 
bees  brushed  or  shaken  off  back  into  the  hive. 
The  caps  of  the  honey  cells  must  then  be  taken 
off  with  an  uncapping  knife,  and  the  combs 
placed  in  the  revolving  cages  of  the  extractor  in 
pairs,  Yvhen  by  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  the 
&ney  on  one  side  of  the  combs  is  emptied  by 
force,  caused  by  tho  revolving 
'lliAores  in  which  the  combs  are 
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have  been  extracted  from  they  can  be  swung 
round,  which  bring  the  combs  in  position  for 
extracting  the  other  sides.  When  honey  is 
coming  in  in  large  quantities  extracting  can  be 
performed  every  four  or  five  days  from  the 
same  oomb.  Should  unfavourable  weather  set 
in,  feeding  must  be  attended  to  with  hives  that 
have  been  freely  extracted  from.  It  is  best  to 
extract  from  combs  containing  honey  only, 
but  with  care  hone^  can  be  extract^  from 
combs  partly  filled  with  brood.  After  bees  store 
their  honey,  and  before  it  is  sealed  over,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  undergo  a  process  of 
ripening,  otherwise  it  would  be  liable  to  ferment. 
The  heat  of  the  hive  assists  in  the  ripening 
process,  and  when  the  superfluous  moisture  has 
been  evaporated  from  the  honey  the  cells  are 
closed.  As,  therefore,  much  sealed  and 
unsealed  honey  is  often  extracted  from  the 
combs  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
it  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  an  open  galvanised 
vessel  in  order  that  the  thin,  watery,  unripe 
honey  may  rise  to  the  top  and  be  removed.  If, 
however,  the  honey  ripener  (a  new  invention) 
be  used,  honey  can  be  Drought  into  a  suitable 
condition  for  ^ttling  without  loss  of  time. 

Boxworlh.  S.  S.  G. 

POULTRY. 


BANTAM  FOWLS. 

Cochin*  or  Pekin  bantams  arc  a  very  cjuaint 
and  pretty  breed,  being  simply  buff  Cochms  in 
miniature.  The  first  came  from  China  during 
the  Anglo-French  expedition  of  1860,  when  the 
summer  palace  at  Pekin  was  sacked.  A 
number  of  these  bantams  used  to  stray  into  the 
officers’  tents,  and  a  pair  were  seized  and  sent 
home  with  other  “loot.” 

Characterlstics. — Knowing  how  game  ban¬ 
tams  are  bred,  it  would  bo  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  on  first  sight,  that  these  had  been  bred 
down  from  buff  Cochins.  This  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  long  and  tedious  process,  but  not  an  im¬ 
possibility.  In  whatever  way  the  race  may 
have  originated,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
breeding  true,  and  being  one  of  the  most 
taking  novelties  of  the  bantam  race.  The 
shape  is  the  same  as  Cochins,  which  they 
resemble  in  every  feature.  The  legs  are  short — 
very  short — and  heavily  feathered  to  the  toes. 
They  have  abundance  of  fluflT,  small  wings,  very 
small  tail,  deep  broad  breast,  back  short  and 
rising  towards  the  tail,  comb  single  and  upright. 
The  carriage,  as  in  Cochins,  is  not  quite  up¬ 
right,  but  leaning  forward  ;  the  colour  of  the 
hen  bufif  or  lemon  ;  the  hackles,  back,  and 
wings  of  the  cock  a  deep  yellow  ;  the  under 
parts  match  the  colour  of  the  hen.  The  head 
should  be  small  and  neat.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  the  smaller  they  are,  without 
showing  any  deformity,  the  better.  The  breed 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  gentlemen,  and  has 
never  become  very  popular.  Why  I  do  not 
know,  as  when  shown  in  the  variety  class  they 
always  hold  a  forward  place.  Some  speak  of  the 
breed  being  very  delicate  and  many  of  the  eggs 
sterile,  which  may  have  much  to  do  with  keep¬ 
ing  the  breed  from  spreading  or  being  reared  in 
large  numbers.  In  disposition  they  are  quiet, 
very  tame,  and  show  little  desire  to  roam 
about.  They  make  admirable  pets,  and  take 
rauk  amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  fowl  breed. 

Black  Bantams  are  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  popular  bree<ls,  although  very  much  im¬ 
proved  in  colour,  style,  Ac.,  of  recent  years  by 
crossing  with  other  breeds.  For  those  living  in 
towns  or  suburban  residences,  black  bantams  are 
very  suitable  ;  the  smoko  and  dust,  which  would 
destroy  the  beauties  of  a  white  breed,  not  being 
noticeable  on  them.  The  plumage  should  bo 
uniformly  black,  that  of  the  cocks  having  a 
brilliant  lustre  or  sheen,  which  presents  a  very 
striking  effect  when  contrasted  with  the  pure 
white  car  lobe  and  double  crimson  comb,  which 
should-  be  small  and  well  made.  The  ear  lobe 
should  be  pure  white,  smooth,  and  flat.  The 
comb  double,  broad  in  fruit,  tapering  to  the 
back,  which  ends  in  a  peak  slightly  inclining 
upwards  ;  it  should  be  firm  on  the  head,  quite 
flat  on  the  top,  and  well  serrated.  The  legs 
rather  short,  free  of  feather,  and  dark  blue  in 
colour.  The  head  is  carried  erect,  the  breast  is 
broad  and  prominent,  the  wdngs  droning,  and 
the  tail  carried  gaily,  the  cock  lumltg  sickle 
feathers.  Black 


lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  in  a  season,  which  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  Young  birds  that 
are  of  very  rich  quality.  The  hens  make  excel-  are  beginning  to  roost  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lent  mothers,  and  taking  them  all  in  all  are  perch  high,  or  on  too  small  perches,  or 
about  the  most  profitable  of  the  bantam  breed,  crooked  breasts  will  be  the  results.  Old 
White  Bantams  resemble  their  black  birds  beginning  to  moult  should  not  bo 
brethren  in  all  but  colour,  which  is  a  pure  and  too  generously  fed,  as  a  fat  bird  never  moults 
spotless  white.  The  ear  lobes  are  white,  which  well ;  but  after  the  feathers  are  off  feeding 

have  very  little  effect  on  account  of  bein^  the  should  be  increased,  and  a  little  stimulant 

same  colour  as  the  plumage.  The  Americans  added  to  the  food.  Good  ale,  if  not  given  in  too 
will  have  nothing  but  a  red  ear  lobe,  which  largo  a  quantity  or  too  often,  is  as  suitable 
looks  decidedly  prettier,  and  gives  the  birds  a  os  anything.  Old  cocks  should  be  separated 
far  more  handsome  appearance.  Compared  from  the  hens  or  put  in  a  pen  by  themselves  ; 

with  blacks,  white  l^ntams  are  decidedly  or,  better  still,  allowed  to  run  with  the 

inferior,  both  in  appearance  and  laying  qualities,  cockerels.  Flarly-hatched  pullets  will  hav'e 
They  have  their  admirers,  though  they  are  begun  to  lay,  and  will  need  good  feeding.  If 
much  less  numerous  than  those  of  blacks,  which  size  is  wanted,  the  longer  laying  can  be  delayed 
now,  excepting  Game  bantams,  make  the  largest  the  better,  and  for  this  purpose  frequent  change 
show  at  our  poultry  shows.  of  nin,  and  absence  of  heating  or  stimulating 

White  dooted  Bantams  are  larger  than  '?  ■•eqmred.  Birds  which  lay  early 

other  varieties.  The  plumage  should  he  pure  make  large  birds,  as  they  mature  too  ^n.  The 
white;  the  comb  single  or  double  ;  the  legs  age  at  which  pullete  lay  depends  greatly  on  the 
heavy  feathered  and  vilture  hocked,  otherwUe  breed,  feeding  and  climate  ;  but  at  sir  months 
resembling  clean-legged  white  bantams.  This  most  breeds,  if  well  housed  and  fed,  begin  to 
breed  is  not  very  much  sought  after-not  so  ‘“y-  Young  turkeys  should  carefuUy  guarded 
much  as  it  should  be,  when  te  consider  their  “P"  *>«  "  forward,  so 

many  valuable  qualities.  They  are  good  layers  as  to  be  ready  to  go  on  the  stubbles  when  the 
of  small,  white  eggs,  are  capital  foragers,  and  ‘f  “'^“'e  ground.  Old  hens  not  mended 
do  no  harm,  but  rather  a  grwt  amount  of  good,  ^  bep‘  over  the  winter  should  be  fattened 
in  a  ganlen.  They  are  not  given  to  scratching,  J”'?,  y?"”?. 

like  other  bantahis,  and  may  be  allowed  to  “  *J*®  ^ ''T? 

wander  through  the  garden  with  impunity,  and  g^ birds.  These,  if  early  hatched  and  of 
where  they  destroy  many  noxious  insects  which  ®  go^  strain,  should  lay  well  before  the  told 
infest  our  grounds.  Very  little  room  is  required  sets  in.  1 . 


to  keep  them,  and  their  food  would  never  be 
missed  where  there  was  a  small  family. 


Plymouth  Rooks.— This  favourite  Ameri¬ 
can  breed  of  fowl  is  certainly  a  very  useful  all¬ 
round  bird.  It  is  purely  a  manufactured  one, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  American  fanciers  for  its 


Scotch  T^ev  ok  Ccckoo  is  one  of  the  pretty  Tnd  we  ar^inS^iliS  tokVerre^rfknc^^^^^^ 
races  of  bantams,  their  plumage  W  a  production,  most  probably  from  a  cross  between 
dappled  ^y  or  cuckoo  colour.  They  l«ar  the  Cochin  and  Dirking.  But  it  matters  little 
s^e  relation  to  &otch  Greys  «  Pekms  do  to  bird  is,  as  long  as  it 

the  mastic  fkichin.  The  tomb  is  single  and  ^  »ro^„  i^olf  a  useful  addiSon  to 

•  ii  I  *  j  iiii2  3  flon0*  ^loroovGr*  they  cau  now  do  urocl  voiry 

sickles  bemg  lonft  and  well  deBned.  They  are  ^  plumage  and  other  points.  Much  im 

good  layera,  and  when  seen  in  perfection  arc  provement  hto  of  late  years  been  made  by 
very  striking.  They  have  been  known  and  breeding  of  Plymouth  Pvocks.  The 

bred  in  Scotland  for  many  years,  although  not  first  few  specimen!  imported  into  this  country 
m  large  numbers.  a  gaunt,  leggy  type,  but  the  rocks  of 

Japanese  Bantams  are  now  very  numerous  to-day  resemble  the  Dorking  in  build,  l>eing 
and  popular  over  both  Scotland  and  England,  long  on  the  body,  deep-chested,  with  short 
The  comb  is  single,  breast  broad  and  very  pro-  legs— -the  picture  of  a  table  fowl.  Their  flesh 
minent,  body  short  and  thick,  wings  drooping,  also  is  white  and  firm.  They  are  good  layera, 
and  tail  squirreled — that  is,  carried  over  the  especially  in  winter,  being  equal,  if  not  superior, 
back.  The  body  colour  should  be  white,  the  to  the  Brahma  in  this  respect.  They  possess, 
flights  of  the  w’ing  black,  the  sickle  feathers  of  likewise,  size  and  handsome  plumage,  while  as  for 
the  tail  black,  the  shaft  of  the  feather  being  their  vigour  and  hardiness  of  constitution,  it 
white  ;  legs  very  short  and  yellow  ;  the  wattles  has  only  to  be  remembered  that  they  stand  the 
long  and  red.  'The  breed  is  rather  delicate,  but,  most  severe  American  winter  well.  The  chicken 
judging  from  the  number  reared,  not  so  deli-  are  very  hard,  quick  growing  and  feathering, 
cate  as  some  breeders  would  lead  us  to  Ijelieve.  An  amateur  commencing  poultry  keeping,  and 
The  carriage  of  the  cock  is  very  conceited,  and  desiring  a  pure  bred  kind,  cannot  do  better  than 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  his  fan-  invest  in  a  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  they  are 
shaped  tail — the  sickles  of  which  have  little  so  easily  looked  after  and  reared  that  any  novice 
curve  on  them — he  is  an  object  of  attraction  can  undertake  their  management  with  success, 
when  exhibited.  The  chicks  breed  very  true  In  plumage  they  resemble  Cuckoo  Dorkings,  the 
to  their  parents,  and  if  kept  dry  and  given  good  ground  colour  being  a  light  slate  or  steel  grey, 
nourishing  and  stimulating  food  are  not  difficult  each  feather  being  evenly  crossed  with  broad 
to  rear.  bars  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour, 

-p,  'ru  u  ij  These  bars  should  be  clear  and  well  defined 

Feather  EATTNO  in  rowi^.-Thc  run  should  ^  Comb  single,  small  and 

be  thoroughW  clean,  and  a  good  dust  bath  pro-  g  well-reunded  wattlcsT  well  curved 

vided  mixed  with  «ulphur.  The  drmking  abundance  of  hackle.  The  tail 

vessel  should  be  nnsed  out  and  kept  cons^tly  ^.^U-eurved  sickles.  A 

filled  with  cl^.  cold  water,  amongst  which  a  praminent  breast,  and  lege  short  and 

pinch  of  carbonate  of  potash  should  be  nut.  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  are  iiid  is- 

Spratts  food  mixed  for  the  moreing  meal,  a  ’ug  a  perfeSt  bird.  A  full  grown  cock 

little  raw  or  Killed  animal  food  (bullocks  liver  h  ‘about  9  lb.  to  101b.,  and  a  hen 

or  such  like)  cut  down  small  at  mid-day,  and  g  ^hc  latter  are  excellent 

good  sound  corn  at  night;  thev  should  also  mothers  and  sitters.  The  eggs  from  these  fowls 
Have  a  good  supply  of  green  food-lettuces  for  jg®  desirable  yellow 


Eaveago^supplyof  green  food-lettuces  for  desirable  yellow 

choice.  The  best  plan  is  to  tie  up  a  few  .-olour.-ANDALU.siAN. 
lettuces  to  the  roof  just  ^within  reach  of  the 

fowls,  so  that  they  will  Kave  some  occupation  - 

and  l^  unable  to  trample  any  under  their  feet.  Spent  Hops. — Brewers’  spent  Hops  arc  in 
A  good  doscof  Epsom  salte,  say  one  pennyworth,  places  so  abundant  as  to  be  an  important 

mixed  amongst  their  soft  food  m  the  morning,  fertiliser,  generally  one  load  being  c<}ual  to  two 
given  twice  a  week,  will  also  have  a  marked  manure.  But  I  have  found  them  most 


result.  They  should  be  rather  under  than  over-  valuable,  when  well  rotte<l,  for  raking  into  tho 

_  ”*  surface  of  seed  bods  in  which  arc  raised  Cabbage, 

Celery,  and  other  garden  plants,  since  they 
Seasonable  notes. — Tlie  chicken  being  retain  nioisture,  keep  the  surface  loose  and 
now  all  hatched,  the  coops  should  be  seen  to,  light,  and  in  every  way  favouralde  for  the 
and  if  not  required  for  the  older  ones,  they  successful  growth  of  plants.  In  like  manner 
should  bo  cleansed  and  put  away.  If  wanted  they  are  excellent  for  any  plot  whore  you  wish 
for  chicken  roosting  or  taking  shelter  in,  the  a  most  vigorous  growth — vegetables  for  exhibi- 
hay  or  straw  should  often  ^  removed,  and  tion,  for  instance — since  they  furnish  abundant 
rem^d  with  fresh  clean  bedding.  Cockerel  [  th®y  k®®P  ^^® 

not  required  should 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  A  SMALL 
GARDEN. 

How  few  small  gardens  do  we  see  where  the 
most  is  made  from  them  that  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing.  In  many  instances  weeds  are 
allowed  to  rob  the  growing  crop  of  its  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  to  shed  their  seeds  to  mcrease  and  to 
perpetuate  the  mischief  to  succeeding  crops. 
Seedling  plants  are  let  remain  so  long  before 
being  thinned  that  they  are  weakened  beyond 
recovery,  and  oftentimes,  even  when  they  are 
thinned,  they  are  left  so  close  together  that 
there  is  not  half  room  enough  for  their  full 
development.  In  numerous  cases  not  only  is 
the  land  never  trenched,  but  it  is  spudded  over 
with  an  old  worn-out  spade  that  years  before 
ought  to  have  been  thrown  away,  thereby 
losing  the  peculiar  advantage  of  spade  hus¬ 
bandry.  In  other  instances,  crop  after  crop  is 
taken  from  the  soil  without  one  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  cultivator  of  anything  being  put 
hack  in  return,  or  how  the  constant  tax  on  its 
resources  is  to  be  maintained.  Valuable  time 
is  often  wasted  after  a  crop  is  ready  to  be 
cleared  off  the  ground  before  it  is  replaced  by 
another,  and  in  too  many  instances  only  one 
crop  a  year  is  obtained  where  two  should  be 
secured.  I  have  many  times  been  pained  to 
see,  when  walking  in  the  country  in  autunm 
or  winter,  the  bare  unoccupied  plots  in  the 
peasants*  gardens.  Here  one  would  have 
thought  that  necessity  M'onld  have  invented  a 
better  system  of  cropping ;  but  prejudice  and 
unreasonable  aversion  to  change  were  obstacles 
too  great  to  be  overstepped. 

ATOut  five-and-twenty  years  ago  a  man  took 
a  piece  of  allotment  ground  by  a  village  near 
me.  He  was  one  of  those  men  that  do  not  mind 
moving  out  of  the  old  route  if  an  advantage  can 
be  gained  in  doing  so.  Every  year  as  soon  as 
he  saw  a  few  spots  of  disease  on  his  Potato 
haulm  he  w'ould  plant  Cabbage  and  Broccoli 
plants  between  the  ranks.  The  Potato  haulm, 
whQst  it  was  green,  shielded  the  plants  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  whilst  they  were  taking 
root,  and  by  the  time  they  were  established  the 
haulm  was  died  down.  Every  winter  this  indi¬ 
vidual  had  abundance  of  vegetables,  whilst  his 
neighbours  often  had  little  or  none.  lie  re¬ 
tained  his  niece  of  land  eight  years,  when  he 
left  the  village.  But  not  one  of  his  neighbours 
profited  by  his  example,  and  to  this  day  one  and 
all  in  the  neighbourhood  are  content  to  remain 
in  the  same  old  groove  in  which  they  have  run 
all  their  lives  and  in  which  their  fathers  moved 
before  them.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  mole 
hill  of  objection  is  magnified  into  a  mountain  of 
difficulty. 

In  this  instance  two  objections  are  brongl  t 
forward — First  is,  the  second  crop  robs  the  land  ; 
an  argument  that  could  as  reasonably  be  brought 
against  cropping  the  land  at  all.  The  advan- 
tage  gained  from  the  extra  crop  would  enable 
the  individual  to  buy  manure  to  replace  what  it 
had  taken  from  the  soil ;  or,  supposing  him  to 
be  a  long  w’ay  into  the  country,  where  the  cost 
of  carriage  makes  manure  expensive  to  buy,  he 
could  cut  Grass  and  weeds  from  the  roadside, 
which  would  answer  the  same  end.  The  second 
objection  is  the  extra  labour  it  takes  to  dig  the 
Potatoes  from  between  the  plants  ;  a  small  Ejec¬ 
tion,  indeed,  to  place  in  counterpoise  to  the 
solid  advantage  to  a  poor  man  with  a  family  of 
having  abundance  of  healthful  food  at  the  time 
of  the  year  when  most  food  is  wanted,  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  expenses  incident  to  the 
season,  there  are  less  means  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  it.  L.  C.  K. 

Liocality  and  soil. — Why  do  not  your 
correspondents  give  the  readers  of  their  notes 
some  idea  of  locidity  when  they  are  speaking  on 
plants  of  questionable  hardiness?  and  if  they 
could  also  give  a  hint  about  the  quality  of  the 
soil  in  which  certain  plants  do  better  than  most 
of  us  find  them  to  thrive,  the  value  of  their 
communications  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

I  more  especially  refer  to  the  notes  of  “J.  D.  E.” 
and  “  A.  F.,”  pp.  219-20,  on  Marguerites.  The 
former  begins  by  telling  us  these  can  be  grown  in 
England  as  well  as  France,  and  refers  to  a  plant 
in  front  of  his  window  12  feet  round.  I  confess 
that  made  me  envious,  because  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Yorkshire,  and  my 
expectations  were  cut  off  when  no  idei^fi^d^^  . 
gleaned  as  to  where  I 

~  know  very  | 


grow  so  finely  out  of  doors. 


well  that  the  conditions  favouring,  or  otherwise, 
the  growth  of  flowers  may  vaiy  as  much  in 
different  parts  of  England  as  in  France  and 
England ;  and  I  am  sure  I  must  only  bo 
expressing  what  hundreds  or  thousands  of  your 
readers  have  felt  when  going  over  the  welcome 
notes  of  fellow  amateurs.  It  is  not  needful  for 
your  correspondents  to  state  to  a  few  miles 
where  plants  are  grown,  for  to  publish  one’s 
address  is  sometimes  inconvenient.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  “J.  D.  E.”  will  not  only  tell 
where  the  Marguerite  La  Crousse  has  proved 
hardy  enough  for  the  open  garden  to  make  such 
large  bushes,  but  that  your  correspondents  will 
in  Future  indicate  their  climate  and  county,  and 
so  extend  the  usefulness  of  their  notes. — J. 
Wood.  _ _ 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Ground  rice  0£Lkes. — Inpedients  :  ^  lb. 
ground  rice,  i  lb.  sugar,  lb.  butter,  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  flour,  a  few  currants,  1  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Mode  :  Mix  the  rice,  sugar, 
flour,  baking  powder,  and  currants  in  a  dry 
state,  melt  the  butter,  and  add  half  a  teacupful 
of  warm  milk  ;  mix  all  together  with  a  spoon, 
and  bake  in  small  tins.  If  a  little  more  ground 
rice  is  added  to  the  above,  so  as  to  form  a  paste, 
it  can  be  rolled  out  thinly  and  cut  into  biscuits 
wnth  the  top  of  a  tumbler,  or  into  pretty  shapes 
with  a  fancy  paste  cutter. 

An  economical  custard.— Boil 
pint  of  new  milk  in  an  enamelled  saucepan, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  candied  lemon  rind  cut  in 
strips,  two  bay  leaves,  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Meanwhile,  rub  down  smooth  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  rice  flour  into  a  cup  of  cold  milk, 
and  mix  with  it  tw’o  eg^s  well  beaten.  Take 
about  half  of  the  hot  i^k  and  mix  with  the 
cold  milk  and  eggs,  then  pour  it  back  into  the 
saucepan,  and  stir  it  one  way  till  it  thickens 
and  is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Next  pour  it 
out  into  a  jug,  or  other  vessel,  stir  it  for  some 
time,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  peach  water, 
and  any  flavouring  you  please. 

Holiday  buns.— 1  lb.  of  flour,  4oz.  butter, 
3  oz.  lard,  ^  lb.  currants,  ^  lb.  raisins,  2  oz. 
candied  lemon  peel,  i  lb.  moist  sugar,  2  eg^s, 
1  large  tablespoonful  of  baking  powder,  i  pint 
of  new  milk.  Rub  the  butter  and  lard  tho¬ 
roughly  into  the  flour,  add  all  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  beat  the  eggs  well  and  mix  them  into 
the  ingredients  ;  then  add  the  milk,  and  mix  up 
thoroughly  well.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture  into  each  patty  pan  well  buttered,  and 
bake  in  a  very  brisk  oven  until  nicely  browned 
over.  They  will  be  nicely  glazed  over  the  top 
if  done  in  a  brisk  oven.  When  properly  cooked 
I  can  recommend  these  cakes  as  being  extremely 
good,  easily  kept,  and  appreciated  by  all  who 
taste  them.  They  will  keep  good  for  months  in 
an  air-tight  tin  box. 

Scotch  scones.— 2i  lb.  flour,  1  teaspoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  salt,  and  buttermilk. 
Put  the  flour  and  salt  into  a  basin  and  mix 
them.  Into  a  cupful  of  buttermilk  put  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  soda  and  stir  it  until  it 
effervesces,  then  pour  it  into  the  flour  and  mix 
it  as  for  plain  bread,  adding  sufficient  butter¬ 
milk  to  make  a  nice  paste.  Cut  this  batch  into 
six  pieces,  roll  one  piece  out,  put  it  on  to  a 
griddle  over  a  bright  fire.  When  cooked  on 
one  side,  cut  into  four  quarters  and  turn  over 
and  bake  on  the  other  side.  When  all  the 
pieces  are  done,  cut  each  quarter  into  two,  and 
pile  them  one  above  the  other  on  a  plate  ;  cover 
them  with  a  cloth  to  keep  in  the  steam  and 
make  them  soft,  and  put  away  in  a  cool  place. 
They  are  buttered  cold  for  tea  or  breakfast,  and 
are  a  nice  change  used  instead  of  bread.  N.  B.  — 
The  bicarbonate  of  soda  should  only  be  added 
to  the  first  cupful  of  buttermilk.  A  little  lard 
rubbed  into  the  flour  is  a  great  improvement, 
but  the  above  is  the  real  Scotch  recipe  for 
scones. 

Blano-mangre. — lib.  Brown  and  Poison’s 
cornflour,  3  pints  new  milk.  Put  a  saucepan 
on  to  a  rather  slow  fire  with  a  little  butter  in 
it.  When  the  butter  is  melted,  move  the  pan 
a^ut  so  that  the  butter  will  run  all  over  the 
bottom.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  milk 
bumii^.  Pour  2  pints  of  the  milk  into  the  pan, 
■jfyiav  leaves,  or  a  little  vanilla,  or  any 
liked.  While  the  milk  in  t^i  par.  is 
col^g  to  the  boil,  put  the  cornflour  int6 Win,  ^ 


add  the  remaining  pint  of  milk  to  it  cold,  and 
mix  well.  When  the  milk  in  the  pan  boils, 
take  out  the  bay  leaves  or  vanilla,  and  add  the 
cold  milk  and  flour,  and  stir  until  the  whole 
boils  again.  Let  it  boil  for  five  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Put  in  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  stir  thoroughly.  Have  ready  a  wet 
mould,  pour  the  blanc  mange  in,  and  put  it 
away  in  a  cool  place  to  set.  If  liked,  a  well- 
beaten  egg  may  be  added  with  the  sugar.  To 
make  it  rouge-mange,  add  a  few  drops  of  pre¬ 
pared  cochineal ;  to  make  it  jaune-mange,  add 
two  yolks  of  eggs  thoroughly  beaten.  When 
white  and  red  are  wanted  in  the  same  mould, 
pour  into  the  mould  the  white  until  it  is  half 
full,  add  a  few  drops  of  cochineal  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  pan,  and  then  pour  it  in.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  supper  dish  with  very  small 
jellies,  or  cranberries,  or  stewed  currants  set 
round  it.  I  find  Brown  and  Poison’s  the  best 
cornflour.  1  have  tried  many  other  cornflours, 
but  when  the  blanc  mange  made  from  them  is 
set  it  tastes  like  cold  starch. 

Lemon  cheese  cakes.— I  lb.  butter,  1  lb. 
loaf  sugar,  6  eggs,  the  rind  of  2  lemons  and  juice 
of  3.  Put  all  into  a  stew'-pan,  carefully  grating 
the  lemon-rind  and  straining  the  juice.  Keep 
stirring  the  mixture  over  the  fire  until  the  sugar 
dissolves  and  begins  to  thicken.  When  of  the 
consistency  of  honey,  it  is  done.  Line  patty 
pans  with  good  puff  paste,  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  into  each,  and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven. 
If  not  required  for  immediate  use,  put  into  small 
jars,  cover  well,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  Done 
in  this  way  it  will  keep  for  one  or  two  months. 

Saucer  cakes. — Take  3  cups  of  flour,  1 
of  milk  or  cream,  1  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  slice  of 
butter,  a  few  currants  if  preferred,  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  1  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Flavour  with  essence  of  lemon ;  work 
the  butter  in  the  flour,  then  put  in  the  sugar, 
soda,  and  cream  of  tartar.  Beat  the  eggs 
separately,  then  add  milk  and  eggs ;  beat  all 
well  together  with  a  spoon.  Have  ready  four 
large  saucers  well  buttered  ;  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Madeira  coke. — Ingredients  :  1  lb.  of  flour,  2i  oz. 
of  butter,  oz.  of  siigar,  1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
2  eggs.  Mode  :  Dr>’  the  flour  l)efore  the  fire,  add  the 
sugar— pounded— and  baking  powder  ;  mix,  and  then  rub 
in  the  butter,  mixing  with  the  2  eggs  well  beaten.  Bake 
in  a  brisk  oven  for  half  an  hour  in  a  mould. 


J  B.  BROWN  &  Co.,  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
MEW  PRlCE“LiST  for~  18S4“or“ [RON 

HITRDLE.S,  Bar  onil  Wire  Fencing,  &c. 


p  ALVANLSED  WIRENETTING.— Champion 

U  Prize,  three  Gold  Menials. 

rfALVANISED  POULTRY  FENCES,  Wire 

U  Trellis  for  training  plants,  &c. 

Best  black  varnish,  for  coating  iron¬ 
work,  Is.  3d.  ^  gallon,  in  18  and  36-gallon  cask.i,  carriage 
paid.  No  charge  for  casks. _ 

Every  article  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  ; 
and  if  not  api)roTed  of  may  be  rcturnol  unconditioniilly. 

J  B.  BROWN  Co.,  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 


SPECIALLY  CHEAP  CLASS. 

Packing  Cases  free  and  not  returnable, 

100  squares  glass  at  the  following  prices 
15  oz. 

ISSby  8f  ' 

12  by  9 

14  by  10 

15  by  9 
12  by  12 
15  by  12 
18  by  12 
20  by  12 

300  squares  15-oz.,  »  ny  e.  or  zou  squares,  ej  oy  oj,  or  zju 
squares,  9J  by  64,  or  170  squariM^O  bjr  74,  or  160  squares,  10  by 

Putty,  Id.  per  lb. ;  Paint,  rea^  mixed,  in  lib.,  21b..  41b..  and 
71b.  tins,  at  Sd.wr  lb.  Other  sizes  of  glass  quoted  for  on 
applioaUon.  All  glass  packed  in  own  Warehouse,  seldom  any 
breakage.  Intending  purchasers  will  oblige  by  making  their 
frames  to  suit  the  above  sizes. 


lOs. 

0(L 

13 

by 

8  for  12b. 

6d 

10s. 

Od. 

12 

by 

9 

12s. 

6d. 

13b. 

6d. 

14 

by 

10 

19s. 

Od. 

13b. 

6cL 

15 

by 

9  . 

19b. 

Od. 

13e. 

6d. 

12 

by 

12  , 

198. 

(KL 

19s. 

Od. 

15 

by 

12  , 

26s. 

6*1. 

22b. 

Otb 

18 

by 

12  , 

,  32b. 

Od. 

25s. 

Od. 

20 

by 

12  . 

,  358. 

Od. 

HENET  WAINWEIGHT, 

Wliolesalo  Glass  Warehouse, 

8  4  10,  ALFRED  STREET.  BOAR  LANE.  LEEDS.  _ 
n  ARDEN  Stakes,  Labels,  Virgin  Cork,  Mats, 

VT  Raffia,  to.  None  cheaper.— WATOOI" 


Raffia,  to.  None  cheaper .- 
90.  Lower  Thames-street,  Lon^n.  E.C. 


SON  and  SCULL, 


on  nnn  yards  superior,  extra  strong, 

^UjUUU  tanned  string  GARDEN  NETTING,  1.  2.  3. 
and  4  yards  wide.  Id.  per  square  yard:  900  yards,  16s. ;  600, 
£2  2b.  Good  netting.  100  yards,  6s.  6d. ;  highly  recommended 
— L.  MAUDE,  1W2,  Stamford  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
London  Agent.  _ _ 


DFAKT-ED,^  iwrtable  Conservatoiy,  28  ft.  long 

V  V  by  14  feet ;  span  roof,  with  stages  and  flttinn  complete. 
Ouc  tfc  price  Iclirer  id  to [Ftatien  l.'Jjinlles  from  London.  — Reply 
tb  C.  B.,  Jeiusalem,  Oowj-^er's  Court,  Comhill,  E.C.  [l709 
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THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN 
And  Dictionary  of  Flower  Garden  Plants. 


Now  Reftdv  (760  pp.).  with  over  Twelve  Hundred  and 
■  tylUu .  ~  *' 


Eighty  llluatrations,  Medium  8vo,  158. 


The 


English  Flower  Garden : 


Designs,  Views,  and  Plans. 


Folloiofid  by  an  Alphabetical  Description  of  all 
the  Plants  best  svited  for  its  Embellishment ^ 
their  Culture  and  Positions. 


By  W.  ROBINSON, 

WITU  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  BEST  FLOWER 
OARDENERS. 


Some  Opinions  of  the  Press. 


COURT  JOURNAL. 


**  ThI*  work  may  be  conBi(lere<l  a*  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  of  iU  kind  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  Eugliah  lan¬ 
guage." 

ECHO. 

"An  admirably  illustrated,  comprehensive  dictionary  of 
flower  gardening,  and  is  Indeed  the  completest  work  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  yet  seen." 


CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

"  A  valuable  and  elaborate  work  ....  embraoee  a  variety 
of  Bubiects,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  most  useful  in¬ 
formation . ” 

LITERARY  WORLD. 


"  A  volume  abounding  in  most  valuable  information  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  and  the  numerous  iUnstrations  which 
enliven  its  pages  enhance  the  value  of  the  work." 


SHEFFIELD  INDEPENDENT. 


"  Nobody  with  the  help  of  this  book  need  despair  of  making 
the  smallert  garden  pretty  and  charming  out  of  the  abounding 
wealth  of  flowers  from  which  it  is  now  possible  to  select." 


FIELD. 


"This  comprehensive  book  will,  of  course,  be  of  most 
utility  to  persons  who  have  large  gardens;  but  those 
lovers  of  ga^ening  who  have  more  restricted  opportunities 
to  profit  by  it  will  also  find  it  interesting  and  valuable." 


WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

"  There  are  thiu  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  little 
pictures  in  this  book,  which  aud  not  a  little  to  its  value  as  a 
work  of  reference  and  a  serious  guide  to  horticulture,  besides 
greatly  increasing  its  elegance  as  an  ornamental  volume." 


SCOTSMAN. 


"  Altogether,  the  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  alike 
to  the  amateur  and  the  professional  gardoncr;  it  happily 
combines  the  exposition  of  gonerai  rules  and  principles  with 
an  immense  store  of  practical  instruction  and  detail." 


NEWARK  ADVERTISER, 


"We  can  only  hope  what  we  have  said  may  Induce  our 
readers  to  study  this  charming  book  for  themselves.  We  con¬ 
fidently  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  who  love  our  English 
flowers,  and  who  desire  to  see  them  restored  to  the  place  they 
ought  to  hold  in  our  gardens  and  otur  hearts." 


WESTERN  MORNING  NEWS. 

"The  author  has  In  this  splendid  work  earned  the  high 
praise  and  deep  gratitude  of  all  who  desire  the  perfection  of 
this  natural  and  national  taste -a  taste  and  occupation  os 
old  as  the  human  race  itself,  much  lauded  for  its  simple 
quietude  and  contemplative  peacefulness  by  sedate  philoso¬ 
phers  and  sung  by  enraptured  poets." 


LLOYD’S  WEEKLY. 

"As  far  as  we  are  able  to  see  the  information  imparted 

is  complete  and  accurate . We  trust  that  this  excellent 

book,  which  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  and  contains  the 
teaching  of  long  experience,  may  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
English  gardeners  to  improve  themselves  yet  further  in  the 
exercise  of  an  art  which  they  have  practised  so  successfully." 


LAND  AND  WATER. 


"Thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of,  and  easily  understand¬ 
able  by  the  veriest  amateur,  it  should  prove  an  invaluable  aid 
to  everyone  interested  in  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  find 
a  place  on  the  book-shelves  of  every  gardener,  experienced  or 

otherwise .  In  short,  it  seems  to  supply  a  want  that  has 

for  some  time  been  most  keenly  felt,  and  armed  with  it  the 
merest  tyro  can  boldly  attempt  gardening." 


GARDENERS’  MONTHLY  (Philadelphia). 


"  We  cordially  recommend  it  as.  perhaps,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  florlcultural  book  that  has  appeared  for  many  along  day. 
We  have  often  had  enquiries  for  such  a  work,  but  have  been 
unable  to  name  anyone  that  covered  all  the  ground  as  this 
does.  Though  called  Tht'Englinh'  Flouxr  Oar<lrn,  it  is  in  a 
great  measiu-e  suited  as  well  to  America.  In  fact,  it  is  a  work 
which  should  have  a  wide  sale  in  our  country." 


GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE. 


In  the  second  part  of  the  work  there  are  about  fifteen 
hundred  paragraphs  and  articles,  each  headed  with  the  same 
name  of  a  plant,  and  altogether  some  four  thousand  named 
varieties  are  described.  A  few  examples  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  completeness  with  which  the  various  flowers  are  described 
and  pictured.  Of  the  campanula  there  are  forty-five  varie¬ 
ties  described,  with  thirty-five  engravings ;  of  the  iris  twenty- 
six  varieties,  thirteen  engravings  ;  lilium,  twenty-seven  varie¬ 
ties,  twenty-seven  engravings ;  pentstemon,  nine  varieties,  ten 
engravings ;  primula,  twenty-six  varieties,  thirty-two  engrav¬ 
ings.’ 


"  The  general  oltject  of  this  book,  we  are  told,  is  to  show  by 
what  arrangements  and  with  what  materials  ganlens, 
whether  large  or  small,  may  be  most  effectually  made  to  afford 
rational  and  lasting  pleasure  to  those  who  frequent  them. 
Ill  the  celebration  of  Nature's  tciumph  on  her  restoration  to 
power  in  English  ganlens  the  author  deserves  to  hohl  a 
conspicuous  place :  for  no  one  has  done  more  than  he  both 
to  make  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  it." 


ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 


"  The  author  is  an  uncompromising  revolutionist.  By 
founding  jonmals  and  writing  books  ne  has  done  a  vast 
deal  to  widen  men's  views  on  all  matters  relating  to  gardens 
and  gardening ;  and  his  dicta  are  based  upon  a  notable  union 
of  coramoo  sense  ami  sound  taste.  This  volume  may  Ite 
described  as  the  text-book  of  his  principles  Atid-gs^tice,  and 
a  very  exhaustive  and  iii.<itnictivo  text-book  it  A. 
an  inestimable  mass  of  finfpr^^tiomiafTiuigld  ii 
form  aD<|  set  (ortj)  with^  rewftf'kaW 

■ 


BELFAST  N.  WHIG. 


ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS. 


"In  point  of  comprehensiveness,  precision,  and  accuracy, 
combined  with  admirable  external  get  up,  it  assumes  very 
much  the  character  of  a  high  class  Encycloptedia.  devoted  to 
a  particular  subject  in  all  its  relations.  In  all  that  pertains 
to  the  position,  style,  and  laying-out  of  the  flower  garden,  and, 
us  well,  the  character  and  h^its  of  the  whole  ‘world  of 
licautiful  plant  life,'  the  cultivation  of  which  can  be  hopefully 
attempted,  the  work  will  be  found  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
professional  gardener,  not  only  adequately,  hut  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  suggestive  of  many  fresh  ideas  in  connection  with  the 
practical  detiiils  of  his  u-Hoful  and  wholesome  calling ;  and 
amateurs  of  all  classes  will  find  it  a  perfect  mine  of  delightful 
aud  instructive  information.” 


CX)UNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 


This  is  by  far  the  l)e8t  book  on  the  flower  garden  that  has 
ever  been  publishcil.  It  contains  in  all  over  700  closely-printed 
pages  and  nearly  1,300  woodcut  representations  of  plants  used 
in  flower-garden  decoration.  The  first  124  pages  are  devoted 
to  various  subjects  that  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  such 
os  rockeries,  plants  of  fine  form,  critiques  on  gardens  already 
in  existence,  pointing  out  their  faults  as  well  as  their  merits. 
They  consist,  in  short,  of  a  valuable  and  instructive  essav  on 
taste  08  applied  to  garden  ornamentation.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  a  dictionary,  and  embraces  all 
the  plants,  both  hardy  and  half-hardy,  annual  and  bulbous, 
suitable  in  any  way  for  the  British  flower  garden. " 


NORTHERN  CHRONICLE. 


As  to  the  fulness  of  it,  we  have  tested  it  by  going  over  as 
many  obscure  Highland  and  bog  plants  suitable  for  gardens  as 
we  could  remember,  not  one  of  which  we  found  to  be  missing. 
Meum  athomanticum,  which  the  Highlanders  call  Muilceann. 
is  a  plant  of  no  fame.  It  is  only  found  in  a  very  Umitea 
area,  and,  as  a  wild  plant,  does  not  ^w  in  the  south  of 
England  at  all,  nor,  indeed,  in  many  places  beyond  a  few  of 
the  Grampian  glens :  but  here  it  is  down  with  the  rest.  So 
with  other  Alpine  and  Highland  plants,  full  of  quiet  grace  and 
little  known  to  fame— altogether  unknown  at  horticultural 
shows.  We  are  glad  to  see  old  garden  flowers,  which  feU  out 
of  fashion  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  regaining  the  positions 
belonging  to  them  by  right  of  merit.*’ 


WATCHMAN. 


"The  author  of  this  book  ha.s  in  many  respects  changed 
people's  ideas  of  what  a  garden  ought  to  b^  and  has  left  them 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  old  formal  or  undeveloped 
styles,  and  with  the  present  condition  of  things  in  our  flower 
gardens  generally.  We  are  told  that  hundreds  of  different 
and  beautiful  aspects  of  vegetation  are  attainable  in  a  garden 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  This,  to  those  of  us  who 
are  wearie<i  by  the  constant  repetition  of  a  few  forms  and  a 
few  varieties  oy  which  all  our  gardens  seem  filled  up  after  the 
same  pattern,  is  welcome  news.  We  hope  that  the  study  of 
this  simple  but  complete  work  will  bring  about  a  change. 
Even  the  smallest  cultivator  may  find  here  directions  which 
will  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  bit  of  town  or  suburban 
ground,  or  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  strip 
of  land  attached  to  bis  cottage." 


DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 


"We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Emerson  that  he  who 
employs  a  hireling  to  cultivate  his  radish  beds  wilfully  and 
deliberately  deprives  himself  of  a  delicate  pleasure  that  harl 
far  better  have  remaineil  in  his  own  hands.  If  this  be  true  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  a  humble  vegetable,  then  the 
growing  of  flowers  must  be  regarded  as  a  pleasure  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  writer  of  this  book  is  an  advocate  for  the 
reasonable  in  this  delightful  science  as  opposed  to  the 
fantastic.  All  right-minded  people  will  follow  him  in  his 
condemnation  of  stucco  adjuncts  to  the  flower  garden,  and 
the  abomination  of  many  kindred  heresies.  The  main  portion 
of  the  work,  that  devoted  to  a  lexicographical  arrangement  of 
all  the  plants  suited  for  outdoor  cultivation  in  our  climate, 
is  admirable,  and  the  engravings  are  os  good  as  they  can 
be." 


NEWCASTLE  CHRONICLE. 


DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. 


The  text  is  written  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner ; 
but  by  the  free  use  of  a  number  of  well-drawn  engravings  the 
author  makes  his  meaning  so  o^licit  that  not  even  the 
dullest  can  fail  to  understand.  But  the  great  aim  of  the 
writer  is  to  encourage  a  natural  and  easy  style  of  gardening  in 
preference  to  the  geometrical  floral  pnzzles  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  the  prevailing  fashion  in  our  parks  and  gardens. 
The  larger  part  of  the  volume,  however,  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  hardy  flowers  suitable  for  English  gardens  in 
all  parts  of  the  island.  This  is  arranged  on  the  convenient 
anti  simple  plan  of  a  dictionary,  each  page  of  lette^ress  being 
faceil  by  a  plate  containing  pictorial  representations  of  the 
flowers  treated  of  in  the  text.  'These  descriptions  are  concise, 
but  they  embrace  all  the  material  facts,  such  as  the  habit, 
ooloors,  and  modes  of  culture,  and  peculiarities;  and,  as 
the  flowers  are  also  arranged  under  their  popular  names,  the 
rea<ler  unacquainted  with  the  botanical  name  will  have  no 
difliculty  in  at  once  finding  out  any  plant  he  may  require 
information  about.* 


It  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  books  on  horticulture 
ever  published,  and  to  everyone  possessing  a  garden,  whether 
cultivating  it  as  an  amateur  or  engaging  others  to  cultivate 
it  for  him,  the  work  may  be  recommended  as  containing  an 
immense  store  of  information  how  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
the  flower  garden's  resources,  and  render  it  in  the  hii^est 
degree  pleasing  and  gratifying.  Anyone  who  succeeds  in 
following  the  directions  given  in  the  work  will  certainly  possess 
a  most  artistic  garden,  and  no  one  will  read  through  the 
introduction  to  this  volume  without,  at  any  rate,  having  a 
much  more  vivid  idea  of  what  effect  he  seeks  when  laying  out 
his  garden.  Utterly  condemning,  indeed,  thatstyle  of  laying  out 
gardens,  public  and  private,  vfhich  seems  to  have  for  its  only 
objMt  the  expenditure  of  as  much  money  as  possible.  Max 
O'Rell,  in  that  most  clever  book  of  his,  si^  that  John  Bull 
always  likes  to  see  his  money’s  worth  for  whatever  he  lays  out. 
On  this  ground  only  can  be  Justified  the  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  so  often  Involved  in  lajring  out  our  public  parks.  There 
is  no  doubt,  too,  that  public  favour  leank  at  in'esent  very  much 
towards  this  false  style  of  ornamentation,  where  the  chief 
object  seems  always  to  be  to  expend  as  vast  a  sum  of  money 
as  possible  in  converting  beautiful  sweeps  of  lawn  and  park 
into  chopped-up  bits  of  beds,  and  narrow,  ineffective  strips. 
As  instances  of  this  wasteful  over-expenditure,  Mr.  Robinson 
cites  the  Crystal  Palace  Gardens  in  England  and  the  ganlens 
of  ■Versailles  in  Franco.  If  it  is  fair  to  Judge  incomplete  work, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  take  the  now  park  nowlieing  made  at 
Greenhead  ns  another  example ;  but  examples  may  l>e  better 
taken  where  the  work  is  completed,  and  the  full  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  design  seen." 


SALISBURY  AND  WINCHESTER  JOURNAL. 
"Instructive,  and  written  in  a  clear,  pleasant  style,  the 


SPECTATOR. 

"Among  the  first  desires  that  come  when  the  earlier  ambi¬ 
tions  ot  youth  havebeen  satisfied  or  discarded  is  the  possession 
of  a  spot,  however  small,  where  work  can  be  put  aside,  and 
where  care  shall  cease  to  make  careful.  The  more  strenuous 
the  effort  has  been  the  more  surely  reaction  follows,  and  we 
come  to  realise  that  not  toll  alone  is  man’s  inheritance,  that 
life  is  not  complete  if  leisure  and  solitude  and  nature  do  not 
also  play  their  part  in  it.  Formerly,  It  was  only  those  rich 
enough  to  get  change  of  scene  in  any  form  they  wanted  who 
thought  of  having  a  country  home  of  their  own ;  but  as  Muca- 
tion  tends  to  bring  the  more  exciting  kinds  of  work  and 
amusement  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  so  the  more 
thoughtful  of  adl  classes  come  to  feel  the  need  of  recreation, 
whi^,  while  it  sootoes  and  refreshes,  shoU  yet  be  stimulating 
enough  not  to  grow  wearisome.  Such  recreation  can  be  found 
nowhere  in  more  perfect  balance  than  in  a  garden.  There 
can  be  found  that  restful  work  which  makes  the  hours  seem 
minutes,  and  the  year  pass  as  a  day.  while  within  its  Iwundary 
walls  there  is  a  sense  of  solitude  which  is  too  often  lost  when 
the  garden  is  exchanged  for  a  larger  domain  which  can  be 
shared  by  others.  But  to  make  a  garden  thoroughly j^resh- 
Ing  interest  in  its  growth  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  walk 
among  shrubs  and  flowers,  wholly  ignorant  of  their  names  or 
nature,  will  only  leave  the  mind  a  prey  to  unbidden  thoughts, 
and  some  knowledge  of  facts  and  study  of  the  individualities 
of  the  garden  inmates  is  needed  to  ensure  the  ejectment  of 
these  unwelcome  visitors.  The  amateur  gardener,  therefore, 
has  once  more  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  authw,  who  has 
added  in  Th*  Ejifjlith  Flmcrr  Cfarden  another  benefit,  and  that 
a  substantial  one,  to  those  he  has  already  bestowed  upon  toe 
flower-loving  world.  In  the  way  of  useful  facts  and  teaching 
on  all  that  concerns  plants  The  Brmluih  Floirtr  Oarden  has 
done  its  work  thorougnly.  It  meets  the  great  want  felt  by  all 
of  a  practical  guide  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
plants.  To  know  where  a  plant  will  flourish  best  is  more  than 
half  the  battle,  and  as  there  is  no  place  for  repentance  in  the 
year's  blooming,  the  avoidance  of  mistakes  makes  all  the 
difference  of  one,  and  often  of  two  or  three  years,  in  the 
pleasure  a  plant  will  bestow." 
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book  has  the  higher  recommendation  of  being  from  the  pen 
of  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  who  for  years  has  thrown  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence  against  the  fashion  of  turning 
out  ganlens  into  treeless  and  floworless  grass  plots  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  in  onler  to  reproduce  the  dining-room 
carpet  on  the  lawn,  and  crowd  the  pleassmt  stretch  of  green 
with  all  the  fantastio  figures  of  Euclid,  or  Maltese  crosses, 
tadpoles,  serpents,  and  other  innumerable  enormities,  out  out 
with  mathematical  precision,  and  crammed  with  gaudy 
flowers,  arranged  with  a  primness  and  freexing  stiffness  that 
would  dismay  even  the  most  severe  old  maid  of  proverbial 
existence. . . .  The  EnglUh  Flowr  Garden  Iscertainly  oneof  the 
most  delightful,  useful,  and  beautifully  illustratea  books  on 
horticulture  ever  i.ssuud  from  an  English  press.  Considering 
of  the  palter  and  letterpress,  the  artistic  nature 
-  ’ijnding,  and  the  extraonllnary  merit  and  accuracy  W 
ogravlng,  it  is  certainly  a  marvel  qf  cheapness,  and 
[ifelh^ie  highest  credit  upon  the  author  ti,ct  (ht.  i 

wborp  it  hap  been  publtw^4.'’ 


"  Rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  gorgooiw 
stranger  appeared  in  our  gardens,  and  was  regarded  irith  a 
great  surprise  and  admiration,  as  some  scarlet  warrior  by  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  his  native  village,  to  which  ho  comes  on 
furlough.  Our  English  Flora  startled  In  her  sweet  simplicity, 
aud  fascinated  by  this  splendid  presence,  forgot  her  engage¬ 
ment  to  that  which  may  be  called  the  natural  system,  and 
transferred  her  affections  to  this  gaudy  suitor,  who  call^l 
himself  ‘Bedding-Out.’  Like  the  fair  Imogene,  when  the 
Baron,  all  covered  with  Jewels  and  gold,  arrived  at  her  front 
door,  she  became  ‘  untrue  to  her  vows.’  She  exchanged  her 
graceful  undulations  and  curves,  her  p-een  alleys,  and 
grots,  her  walks  amid  the  shrubberies  m  which  she  roved  in 
maiden  meditation,  and  heard  the  mellow  ouzel  fluting  in  the 
elm,  for  treeless  squares  of  sward,  as  flat  as  the  spirit  level 
and  the  garden  roller  could  make  them.  On  these  were  cut 
all  the  figures  in  Euclid,  with  an  assortment  of  stars,  crowns, 
Maltese  crosses,  serpents,  tadpoles,  and  nameless  enormltio^ 
to  be  coloured,  when  the  summer  came,  with  verbenas  and 
calceolarias  (purple  and  gold,  like  the  cohorts  of  the  Assyrian), 
scarlet  geranium,  and  white  alyssum.  'The  dining-room 
carpet  was  to  be  reproduced  on  the  lawn,  the  landscape 
gardener  was  to  learn  his  art  from  the  kaleldoscoiw.  Flower¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs,  lab^rnum^  lilacs,  syringas,  almond.^ 
roses,  berberis,  laurustlnus,  went  down  by  the  hundr^  (alas  ! 
toe  hand  which  writes  this  paper  jmisiietl  the  axe  and  saw  !), 
the  grand  clumps  of  herbaceous  flowers,  denounced  as  coarse 
and  dingy  in  comiiariBon  with  these  new  imporUtlons,  were 
dug  up  and  destroyed.  Now  we  were  to  have  three  months  of 
dazzling  ooruscatlona,  and,  when  the  frost  came,  a  shabby, 
flowerlem  exposition  of  flabby  leaves,  and  then  bed*  bare  anu 
brown  The  catherine-wheels  and  other  fireworks  collapse*! 
into  charred  wood  and  tinder.  Even  this  brief  period  of 
efllorescence  was  liable  to  eurtallment.  The  writer  was  once 
staying  with  a  floral  friend,  who  was  considered  to  have  the 
most  tasteful  display  of  the  ‘bedding-out  system*  in  the 
midland  counties,  if  not  beyond  them.  Seen  in  the  light  of 
the  sottlag  sun  this  garden  was  enthusiastically  admired  by 
the  guests,  as  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young ;  but  there 
was  a  thunderstorm  on  that  July  night,  and  when  thwe 
guests  looked  out  from  their  dressing-rooms  ot  mom  they 
road  lehahad  in  that  dank  desolation.  Happily,  and  aj^ojKP.-i 
of  Imogene  ond  midnight,  a  change  came  oot  Uie  spirit  of 
this  dream.  When  this  new  sretem  of  floral  development 
seemed  to  have  obtained  a  Papal  supremacy,  and  when  every 
ganlen.  which  was  not  ‘  bedde<l  out,’  was  reganled  m  menu 


and  eveireott^ers  h^  expcll^ 


their  Iwlslove,  ond  Mlch^mas  daisies,  to  make  room  for  u 
few  of  these  gay  novelties,  bought  or  begg^  from  toe^rdener 
at  the  hall ;  when  the  marriage  between  Flora  and  toe  Baron 
was  celebrate*!  with  universal  Joy,  and  toe  tabl^  they 
groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast,  and  the  bell  of  the  castle 
Btruck  one/  then  Appeared  the  Nemesis  of  retnbutiou.  the* 
ghost  of  Alonzo— Alonzo,  by  William  Robinson,  accompanie  d 
by  an  escort  of  avenging  spectr^  His  book,  as  a  ^de  and 
reference,  must  be  welcomed  with  its  beautiful  and  truthful 
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illustrations,  the  most  important  and  instructive  addition 
which  has  been  made  for  many  years  to  the  flonst  s  library." 
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TREES  AND  BHRUBa 

SOPHORA  JAPONICA  PENDULA. 
SoPHORA  JAPOXICA  18  One  of  the  most  handsome 
and  distinct  of  hardy  deciduous  trees.  In  most 
localities  the  Sophora  is  a  quick-growing  tree, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  landscape  in  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  also  for  avenues  and 
public  squares.  The  feathery  foliage  is  retained 
even  in  the  dryest  of  seasons  longer  than  that 
of  most  of  the  pinnate-leaved  Leguminoste  ;  and 
lonf  after  the  Lx)cu8t  (Robinia  Pseudacacia)  has 
shed  most  of  its  leaves,  either  by  reason  of 
drought  or  otherwise,  those  of  the  Sophora 
continue  to  clothe  the  tree  with  a  mantle  of 
intense  green.  Apart  from  the  ^aceful  habit 
and  the  beanty  of  the  bark  and  foliage,  which 
alone  are  amply  sufficient  to  recommend  it  for 
much  more  extensive  cultivation 
than  it  can  at  present  boast,  the 
large,  loosely  branching  panicles  of 
creamy  white  pea-shaped  flowers 
render  it  at  thU  time  of  year  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous  of  ou^oor 
trees.  In  well-drained,  rich  ground 
it  grows  with  remarkable  vigour 
and  soon  attains  considerable  size ; 
under  such  circumstances  seedlings 
will  reach  a  height  of  a  dozen  feet 
or  more  in  four  or  five  years.  That 
it  is  by  no  means  very  partial  in  its 
requirements  in  this  direction  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  thrives 
perfectly  on  the  dry,  sandy,  gravelly 
soil  at  Kew,  where  there  are  several 
fine  specimens  of  different  ages  and 
sizes,  which  are  now  one  mass  of 
bloom.  Seeds  are  never  produced 
at  Kew,  and,  indeed,  pro^bly  no¬ 
where  in  Britain  ;  in  Central  and 
Southern  Franco,  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Continent,  they  are  ripened 
annually.  The  variety  pendula  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  of  all  weeping  trees.  Even 
when  deprived  of  its  leaves,  the 
bright,  smooth,  green  branches  ren¬ 
der  it  truly  ornamental.  Loudon 
speaks  of  this  variety  as  follows  : — 

“The  pendulous  variety  is  well 
deserving  of  culture  as  an  object  of 
singularity  and  beauty  ;  and  where 
it  is  desired  to  cover  a  surface  with 
intense  green  foliage  during  summer 
—for  example,  a  dry  hillock — a 
plant  of  this  variety  placed  on  the 
centre  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
eflectually.  When  grafted  on  the 
common  form  at  a  height  of  8  feet 
or  10  feet  or  more,  the  branches  fall 
gracefully  on  all  sides  of  the  stock, 
and  form  what  one  might  designate 
as  a  leafy  cascade  of  darkest  green. 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the 
history  or  origin  of  this  variety. 

Considering  its  peculiar  aspect  and  good  quali¬ 
ties,  perfect  hardiness  and  vigorous  growth,  it 
strange  so  charming  a  tree  should  not  be 
fre»quently  planted.” 


might  be  mistaken  for  a  Leptospermum,  the 
branches  being  slender  and  the  leaves  small  and 
dense,  while  the  w’hole  plant  is  thickly  studded 
with  white  flowers  like  some  of  the  l^ptosper- 
mums.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  South  America,  whence  it  was  introduced  a 
few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  ^pearsto 
be  about  the  hardiest  of  the  genus.  Compared 
with  such  kinds  as  macrantha  and  rubra,  this  is 
in  all  respects  a  smaller  plant ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  one. 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles. — Garden 
varieties  of  Ceanothus  are  now  almost  unlimited, 
most  of  them  being  of  Continental  origin,  a 
source  from  which  the  kind  herein  mentioned 
w'as  derived,  and,  though  many  have  been  put 
into  commerce  since  this  particular  one  was  dis¬ 
tributed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  equals  it,  and 
certainly  none  surpasses  it  in  this  climate  as  a 


NOTES  ON  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Bekbe&is  ari.stata. — This  is  a  very  free-grow- 
species  of  the  vulgaris  type,  valuable  owing 
the  season  at  which  it  blooms.  Some  bushes 
are  now  in  full  beauty.  I  say  some,  as 
vary  a  good  deal  in  this  respect,  and 
raised  from  seed  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  time  of  flowering,  but  also  in  the 
in  the  profusion  in  which  the  blooms 
*  borne.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  thoroughly 
and  w'hen  a  good  variety  is  obtained  a 
^  desirable  shrub. 

.4:ai.lonia  Philippiana. — At  first  sight 
^  would  scarcely  be  recognised  yuk^an 
^^onia,  differing  as  it^do^l  m  ii^ch 

appearance  froni  ail  ^thkv  rwd^d3ia> 
of  a  few  yards  a  plant  of  it  in  bloom 


Ligustrum  Fortunei. — This  U  just  opening 
its  light,  open  panicles  of  flowers.  This  Privet 
is  really  grand  when  in  a  thriving  condition  ; 
and  as  to  soil  or  situation,  it  seems,  like  the 
common  kind,  to  bo  one  of  the  most  accommo¬ 
dating  of  shrubs.  Its  leaves  are  arranged  more 
regularly  along  the  shoots  than  in  the  other 
species,  while  the  smaller  branches  push  forth 
almost  horizontally  from  the  main  stems.  The 
white,  feathery  flowers  are  very  sweet  scented 
— too  much  so,  in  fact,  for  use  in  a  cut  state. 
Another  name  by  which  this  Privet  is  often 
known  is  Ligustrum  sinense. 

Magnolia  glauca. — On  a  damp  spot  a  bush 
of  this  Magnolia  is  very  attractive,  both  as 
regards  sight  and  smell,  being  thickly  studded 
with  flowers,  the  fragrance  of  which,  especially 
when  the  sun  shines,  is  perceptible  at  some 
distance  off.  This  Magnolia  does  not  reciuire 
such  a  large  space  in  which  to 
develop  itself  as  the  other  North 
American  kinds  ;  it  throws  up 
several  stems  from  the  base,  w'hich 
form  a  large  shrub,  and  it  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  when  about 
10  feet  or  12  feet  high.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
and  are  pure  white.  They  do  not 
expand  all  at  once  ;  indeed,  a  con¬ 
tinued  succession  is  kept  up  for 
some  time.  The  leaves  are  small 
and  none  too  plentifully  produced, 
but  their  silvery  undersides  form 
an  attractive  feature  when  moved 
by  the  wind. 

Amorpua  frutico.ha. — This,  the 
Bastard  Indigo  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  open-growing  shrub  of  6  feet 
or  8  feet  high,  with  pinnate  loaves 
and  long  spikes  of  beautiful  bluish 
purple  flow'ers.  The  spikes  are 
Dome  on  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
generally  in  clusters  consisting  of 
one  long  and  three  or  four  snort 
ones,  all  of  which  are  densely 
packed  with  bloom.  The  anthers 
protrude  slightly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  flowers,  and,  being  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  appear  like  spots  of 
gold  on  a  purple  ground.  It  is  one 
of  those  plants  the  beauty  of  which 
can  only  be  seen  on  close  inspection, 
for  to  a  superficial  observer  the 
flowers  appear  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing. 

INDIGOFERA  FLORIBUNDA,  against 
a  W'all,  is  now  a  mass  of  rich  rosy 
blossoms,  and  from  its  beauty  weil 
repays  the  slight  protection  afforded 
it  by  the  wall  during  winter.  The 
white -flowered  variety  is,  though 
less  conspicuous,  very  pretty.  These 
Indigoferas,  from  tneir  freedom  of 
flowrering,  make  fine  objects  for 
greenhouse  or  conserN’atory  decora¬ 
tion  when  growm  in  pots,  a  condition 
flow'ering  ahnib  in  the  open  ground.  In  many  under  which  they  bloom  just  as  plentifully  as 


.Sophora  Japonioa  pendula  in  summer. 


places  around  London  it  has  withstood  the 
severe  winters  of  late  years  without  protection, 
and  if  cut  back  somewhat,  recovers  so  quickly  as 
to  soon  form  a  large  bush.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  pale  blue,  borne  in  large 
plume-like  clusters,  in  such  profusion  that  the 
plant  is  quite  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  either 
standing  singly  or  associated  with  other  sub¬ 
jects,  it  is  really  charming.  There  is  now  a 
great  variety  of  Ceanothuses  to  choose  from,  but 
few  of  them  are  as  hardy  as  this  one. 

Spanlsh  Broom  (Spartium  junceum). — This  is 
frequently  passed  over,  heina  thought  to  be  too 
common  for  ornamental  planting,  yet  some 
specimens  of  it  in  a  border,  planted  so  as  to 
form  a  belt  or  screen,  are  just  now  the  show'iest 
shrubs  in  the  ^rden.  They  w'ere  placed  at 
intervals  along  me  border,  and  from  their  rapid 
growth  |they  nave  overtopped  the  others,  and 
no  the  appearance  of  largo  golden 

ing  above  a  bank  of  folia^,[\|;ji^i^ 


nttle  else  in  bloonu 


in  the  open  ground. 

Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl. — Of  this  there 
appears  to  be  tw'o  distinct  varieties,  in  one  of 
W'hich  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  reddish 
and  the  flowers  on  the  outside  suffused  w'ith 
rose  ;  in  the  other  the  young  shoots  are  green 
and  the  flowers  almost,  if  not  quite,  white. 
They  are  both  beautiful  shrubs,  although,  in  my 
opinion,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  pink- 
tinged  one.  The  flowers  are  valuable  in  a  cut 
state,  as  they  last  for  some  time  in  w*ater,  and 
are  l^me  in  large  showy  spikes.  I  counted 
nearly  forty  flow’ers  on  a  spike,  and  each  bloom 
consisted  of  about  thirty  petals  ;  some  idea  may 
therefore  be  formetl  of  the  beauty  of  my  plant — 
a  young  thriving  specimen.  The  single  form  is 
a  pretty  shrub,  but  the  blossoms  are  shed  much 
quicker  than  those  of  the  double  kind.  I  never 
before  Mtic^  sp  much  bloom  on  D.  gracilis 
when  'iiPtlio  open  ground  as  there  lias 
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Mock  Oranges. — Amoog  the  different  kinds 
of  Mock  Orange,  Philadefphus  grandiBorus  is 
the  beet,  and  a  grand  sight  it  is  now.  In  order 
to  keep  it  in  good  condition  all  dead  wood  and 
useless  spray  should  be  removed  at  pruning 
time. 

SpiRitA  SORBIFOLIA.  —  This  pinnate-leaved 
species  is  now  in  full  flower,  and  very  pretty  it 
is,  but  the  variety  alpina,  Pallasi  grandiBora,  or 
Fexi,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  much  superior 
to  it,  as  the  blossoms  of  sorbifolia  are  of  a 
greenish  tint,  while  in  the  variety  they  are  pure 
white.  The  individual  blooms  are  also  larger 
and  more  showy. 

Periploca  gr^ca. — Against  a  sunny  wall 
this  curious  climber  is  now  flowering  freely, 
and  is,  when  observed  closely,  very  interesting, 
if  not  showy.  The  leaves,  which  are  deep  green, 
are  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  and  firm  in 
texture,  while  the  blossoms  are  a&>ut  1  inch  in 
diameter,  five-rayed,  and  of  a  purplish  crimson 
colour,  with  the  reverse  of  the  petals  greenish 
yellow.  They  are  borne  in  clusters  of  about  a 
dozen  together.  Such  quaint  colouring  is  very 
uncommon  among  hardy  climbing  plants. 

The  Jerusalem  Sage  (Phlomis  fruticosa), 
with  its  large  greyish  rugose  leaves  and  whorls 
of  yellow  flowers,  is  very  conspicuous  when  seen 
against  a  background  of  darker-foliated  subjects, 
which  show  it  off  to  advantage.  This  shrub  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  in  dry  sandy  places  where  little  else 
will  thrive  ;  therefore  in  this  respect  alone  it 
deserves  to  be  more  frequently  seen  in  gardens 
than  it  is.  Young  thriving  plants  of  it  make 
the  best  display,  as  after  a  few  years  they  get 
scrubby  and  exhausted. 

Gaulthbria  Shallon. — There  is  scarcely 
anything  better  for  covering  the  ground  under 
the  shade  of  trees  than  this,  especially  if  the 
upper  portion  of  the  soil  consists,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  does,  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  ;  in 
this  the  roots  of  the  Gaultheria  run  with  great 
freedom.  The  pretty  pink-tinged,  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  list 
a  long  time  ;  some  clumps  of  it  have  been  pro¬ 
fusely  studded  with  blossoms,  and  there  are  still 
many  more  to  open.  Alpha. 


Qenista  sag^ttalis.— This  pretty  little 
shrub,  owing  to  its  procumbent  habit,  is  well 
fitted  for  a  sunny  spot  on  rockwork.  It  reaches 
a  height  of  about  6  inches  ;  its  branches  are 
procumbent,  bright  green  in  colour,  and  fur¬ 
nished  on  opposite  sides  with  a  wing  or 
membrane  extending  from  joint  to  joint.  The 
leaves,  which  are  small,  are  few  in  number  and 
in  no  way  conspicuous ;  the  broad  winged  stems 
apparently  take  their  place,  so  that,  although 
deciduous,  the  plant  is  much  the  same  at  all 
seasons  except  when  in  flower,  in  which  latter 
state  it  hM  Men  with  me  for  six  weeks,  till  the 
few  hot  days  we  have  had  drove  it  out  of 
bloom.  On  an  exposed  part  of  the  rockwork 
it  has  formed  a  fine  moss,  and  when  in  flower 
every  branchlet  is  tipped  with  golden  clusters 
of  blossoms. — A. 


Gharden  hedgres. — Privet  makes  a  good 
hedge  quickly.  White  Thom  is  best  where 
sheep  or  stock  have  access,  or  a  mixture  of 
Thorn  and  Privet  makes  a  good  fence,  especially 
for  windy  situations,  as  the  Thorn  gives  strength 
to  the  Privet  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  wind.  There  is  an  objection  to  Privet :  its 
roots  rob  the  land  more  than  most  plants.  The 
Yew  tree  is  a  good  hedge  plant,  and  grow's 
quickly ;  so  also  is  the  Arbor- vita?  and  the  Holly. 
The  Privet,  however,  is  the  fastest  grower  and 
cheapest.  September  is  a  good  time  to  plant. 

The  Double  Deutzia  (D.  crenata  fl.-pl.). 
— Gardeners  are  beginning  to  realise  the  value 
of  this  shrub  for  forcing  purposes,  but  it  is  as 
an  outdoor  summer  flowering  bush  that  it  will 
get  to  bo  most  valued  and  grown.  It  seems  to 
grow  anywhere  and  fast,  and  can  be  compared 
to  no  other  subject  we  know  for  profusion  of 
flower  but  Paul’s  Scarlet  Thom  when  it  does 
well.  The  specimens  of  it  we  have  seen  have 
all  bcien  young,  but  large,  and  were  literally 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  bloom  they 
carried.  It  must  be  classed  among  tho  favourites 
of  the  very  first  rank  of  ornamental  shrubs,  and 
should  be  extensively  planted.  Forced  speci¬ 
mens  are  handsome,  but  they  afford  but  little 
idea  of  the  true  character  of  tho  Wfisfr  growr 
out  of  doors  in  any 

Sumach  (Rhus  glabra). — The  flowCia  oTthis 
Rhus  are  not  so  sli<  ■  ’  as  those  of  some  of  the 


others,  but  the  foliage  is  just  now  so  handsome 
as  to  make  the  plant  very  ornamental.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  pinnate,  of  a  deep,  shining 
green,  and,  as  they  appear  to  be  proof  against 
the  attacks  of  insects,  they  are  as  perfect  as  at 
first,  unless  planted  in  too  dry  a  situation.  Tho 
cut-leaved  variety  (laciniata)  is  also  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  but  the  most  beautiful  as  regards  inflores¬ 
cence  are  R.  typhina  and  Cotinus. 

Good  lawn  shrubs. — At  this  season  or  a 
little  later  there  are  few  shmbs  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  the  too  rarely  seen  Pavia  macro- 
stachya,  which  is  alike  beautiful  in  leafage  as 
in  inflorescence.  Its  being  leafless  during  the 
winter  months  is  a  disadvantage,  but  then  from 
the  time  its  young  leaves  appear  in  April  until 
late  in  automn  no  deciduous  shrub  can  well  be 
prettier.  The  ends  of  its  shoots  are  terminated 
by  a  tuft  of  Aralia-like  leaves,  and  the  contrast 
between  its  erect  spires  of  white  blossoms  and 
its  red-stalked  foliage  is  singularly  attractive. 
Other  distinct  and  effective  shrubs  for  sheltered 

garts  of  the  lawn  are  Garrya  elliptica  and  Ficus 
arica  (the  common  Fig),  and  the  Mul¬ 
berry  tree  deserves  a  place,  as  it  flourishes  well 
even  within  the  smoky  precincts  of  the  very 
smallest  of  town  gardens.  We  have  but  few 
hardy  deciduous-leaved  shrubs  of  nobler  port 
than  is  the  common  Fig  tree  at  this  season. — 
Veronica. 

11788.— Transplanting  a  large  Thom 
tree. — In  the  first  place  dig  a  deep  circular 
trench  round  the  tree,  about  3  feet  from  its 
stem  ;  the  trench  should  be  about  18  inches  deep. 
With  a  steel  fork  work  under  the  mass  of  earth 
and  roots,  carefully  loosening  tho  earth  without 
injuring  the  fibrous  roots.  When  the  earth  has 
been  sufficiently  reduced,  the  tree  can  be 
removed  by  carefully  working  two  mats  under 
it ;  it  should  be  planted  in  a  hole  previously  pre¬ 
pared.  The  end  of  October  or  early  in  November 
18  a  good  time  to  plant  such  a  tree. — J.  D.  E. 

- The  middle  of  October  is  the  best  time,  as  then 

new  roots  are  formed  by  winter.  All  that  you  have  to 
do  is  to  get  to  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  extract  them 
without  injurj',  taking  care  that  they  do  not  become  dry. 
Put  a  stout  stake  to  the  stem  to  prevent  wind  waving, 
and  mulch  with  some  three  inches  of  litter.  In  spring  and 
summer  give  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  in  dr)’ 
weather.-^.  C.  B. 


The  Chinese  Privet  (Ligustrum  chinense),  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  is  now  beautifully  in  flower.  Its  growth  is 
elegant,  and  it  bears  wide-spreading,  tabulated  branches 
and  pale  green  foliage.  The  large  clusters  of  pure  white 
blossoms  are  borne  on  almost  every  tw’ig,  so  that  a  good- 
sized  specimen  is  an  attractive  object. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 
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The  Early  Vinery. 

For  early  vines  a  lean-to  house  is  the  best. 
Years  ago,  when  heavy  timbers  and  small 
squares  of  glass  were  employed  in  roof 
building,  there  was  an  advantage  in  having  the 
pitch  of  the  roof  calculated  to  benefit  by  every 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  short,  dark  days. 
Now  this  is  a  matter  of  less  importance,  as  the 
proportions  between  timber  and  glass  are  alto¬ 
gether  altered,  and  a  roof  constructed  at  what 
carpenters  call  **  half-pitch,”  or  say  an  angle  of 
45  degs.,  will  suit  all  kinds  of  forcing,  pro¬ 
viding  the  aspect  is  south  or  south-east. 
Though  sorely  tempted,  I  refrain  from  entering 
into  any  discussion  about  the  different  systems 
of  glazing  further  than  to  say  whatever  plan  is 
adopted  it  must  insure  freedom  from  drip,  as 
many  pounds’  worth  of  grapes  are  destroyed 
every  year  from  the  water  leaking  through  the 
roof,  and  dropping  among  the  fruit  inside. 
Some  of  this  may  be  due  to  neglect  in  painting, 
Ac.,  but  much  is  owing  to  faulty  construction. 
Again,  many  people  that  pride  themselves  on 
keeping  the  outside  well  painted  and  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  altogether  neglect  the  inside 
work,  which  is  of  equal  importance  in 
keeping  the  roof  dry  and  sound.  From  an 
artistic  point  of  view  the  new  system  of  con¬ 
structing  hothouses  is  a  loss  ;  but  if,  as  I  believe, 
it  will  lead  to  greater  economy  and  efficiency, 
the  artistic,  so  far  as  the  working-houses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  must  give  way.  The  arrangements  for 
heating  and  ventilating  should  be  as  simple  and 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  ;  and 
thera  is  nothing  gained  by  doing  things 
silo^gly,  though,  of  course,  it  is  possible  to 
1  Jj(^d  too  dear.  In  the  matter 
_Ipe8  it  is  better  to  have  an  exc^^orpal^CT 
than  not  enough.  Some  time  ago  I 


suited  about  an  unsuccessful  early  vinery,  whose 
failure  w'as  entirely  owing  to  false  economy 
in  the  matter  of  pipes.  During  the  forcing 
season  the  pipes  had  to  he  unduly  heated  to 
keep  up  the  requisite  temperature,  and  the 
atmosphere  became  so  scorched  and  dry  it  was 
impossible  for  healthy  progress  to  bo  made. 
Much  of  the  annoyance  and  loss  arising  from  the 
attack  of  red  spider  may  be  traced  to  ^is  cause. 
It  is  a  “  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish”  system. 
It  is  always  best  to  call  in  some  practical 
man  to  advise  as  to  the>  size  of  boiler  and  tho 
amount  of  pipe  that  should  be  employed,  as 
although  there  are  certain  general  rules  laid 
doum  in  scientific  books  as  to  the  amount  of 
pipe  required  to  warm  any  given  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  any  special  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature,  yet  there  are  always  local  conditions 
and  circumstances  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  all  calculations  of  this  nature. 
The  ventilation,  or  the  means  of  changing 
vitiated  air  for  fresh,  should  be  ample,  openings 
near  the  ground  line  being  especially  important. 
And  if  the  stream  of  air  from  this  source 
be  brought  immediately  into  contact  with 
the  hot  pipes  on  its  admission  so  much 
the  better.  The  early  vinery  may  be  any 
size,  but  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  long 
and  from  13  feet  to  16  feet  wide  is  a  good  useful 
size ;  height  of  back  wall  to  be  about  14  or 
15  feet,  and  the  front  6  feet  6  inches  or  7  feet 
high,  the  upper  3  feet  of  the  front  to  be  glass 
lights  made  to  swing  on  pivots  with  machinery. 
Sometimes  the  top  ventilation  is  in  the  upper 

f>art  of  the  back  wall,  but  for  the  early  house  I 
ike  the  ventilators  to  be  in  the  roof.  When 
the  openings  are  to  the  north,  cold  draughts  are 
creat^.  As  regards  the  ground  line  ventilation 
referred  to,  this  may  be  effected  by  inserting 
ventilating  bricks  in  the  bottom  course  above 
the  ground  line,  the  means  being  at  hand  to 
close  them  when  not  required  open.  The  front 
wall  should  be  built  on  arches,  or  else  on 
14-inch  piers  placed  under  each  rafter,  on  which 
the  wall  plates  can  rest. 


Making  the  Border. 

In  some  situations  good  Grapes  have  been 
grown  without  any  very  elaborate  preparation 
of  the  border.  But  the  vine  pays  best  for 
generous  treatment,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  if  stinted  and  stai^'ed  by  planting  in  a 
makeshift  border,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory. 
For  early  work  I  prefer  a  narrower  border  than 
is  commonly  made,  with  an  occasional  lifting 
of  the  roots,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  fresh 
turfy  loam.  The  usual  guiding  principle  is  to 
make  the  border  as  wide  as  the  rafters  are  long, 
so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
branches.  This  principle  need  not  always  bind 
us  hard  and  fast,  as  in  cold  damp  situations  1 
should  prefer  a  narrow  border,  well  under  con¬ 
trol,  w'ith  the  means  of  correcting  the  slightest 
tendency  to  disorganisation  should  the  usual 
evidence  appear  of  long-jointed  wood  or  a 
deterioration  of  leaf-growth.  Assuming  that 
the  border  when  fully  made  was  18  feet  wide,  I 
should  prefer  to  have  6  feet  inside  the  house 
and  12  feet  outside,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  it  piecemeal.  The  first  year  I  would 
make  3  feet  inside  and  4  feet  outside.  If  well 
supplied  with  w'ater,  and  mulched  to  keep  tho 
roots  near  the  surface,  this  w’ould  be  sufficient 
for  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 

1  should  add  3  feet  more  inside,  and  the  some 
width  outside,  and  make  the  remainder  when 
the  vines  needed  more  food.  Tho  border  must 
have  a  good  dry  foundation,  with  a  proper 
outfall  for  all  water.  The  depth  of  border 
should  depend  upon  circumstances.  Where  the 
subsoil  is  bad  it  will  be  better  and  cheaper  to 
make  it  chiefly  above  the  surface,  removing  as 
much  of  the  bad  soil  from  the  bottom  as  may 
be  necessary  to  let  in  a  good  foundation  of 
concrete  and  a  layer  of  drainage  on  the  top. 
The  concrete  should  be  5  inches  thick,  and 
should  be  laid  at  a  sufficient  inclination  to 
drain  all  surplus  moisture  to  the  front.  When 
the  concrete  has  had  time  to  Mt  firm,  place  oix 
top  of  it  9  inches  of  brick  rubble  for  drainage  ; 
then  place  a  layer  of  sods,  and  on  the  sorts 

2  feet  in  depth  of  turfy  loam,  such  as  can  l>o 

obtained  from  the  top  4  inches  of  any  old  sheeix 
pasture,  -  with  about  1  cwt.  of  bones  to  eacH 
cartloadi6f)l¥am.  and  enough  old  lime  or  piaster 
to  i^fiiiic  pp^i^iwhAD  the  fibre  shall  have 
mouldered  Besides  the  chemica.! 

the  Ijp^fg^he  bones  will  have  a  coxx- 
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siderable  luaoure  value.  If  any  other  manure  water  pipes  in  a  light  position.  The  board  had 
is  given,  let  it  be  placed  on  the  surface  as  a  top-  ^  an  edging  of  lath  round  it.  The  eyes  may  also 
dressing  or  mulcliing.  Liquid  manure  Mill  be  planted  in  dS-sized  pots,  one  eye  in  the 
supply  the  needful  support  as  required,  and  i  centre  of  each  pot,  and  be  covered  about  half-au- 


guano  or  I  inch  deep  with  light  rich  soil,  the  pots  to  be 
itle 


concentrated  manure,  such 
any  of  the  artificial  kinds  now  so  much  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  or  they  will 
us^,  will  give  increased  strength  and  vigour  do  very  well  if  only  half  plunged.  It  is  always 
without  clogging  up  the  pores  of  the  soil,  advisable  to  put  in  double  the  number  of  eyes  we 
The  border  may  be  made  any  time  except  in  |  require  of  plants,  as  this  gives  a  power  of  selec- 
the  depth  of  winter.  I  should  prefer  to  make  tion  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  possess,  as 
it  in  March,  and  plant  about  May  or  J une.  some  of  the  plants  are  sure  to  possess  less  vigour 
If  the  top  spit  of  the  pasture  cannot  be  had,  |  than  others.  If  the  eyes  are  started  in  January, 
then  make  the  border  of  the  best  soil  obtain-  grown  on  in  a  temperature  of  60  degs.,  and  their 
able,  adding  the  proportion  of  bones  and  old  M'ants  carefully  attended  to,  they  may  be 


plaster,  employing  stimulants  according  to  | 
judgment,  and  top-dressing  early  in  the  season,  i 
to  keep  the  roots  in  the  upper  stratum  of  soil.  I 

Ralsino  the  Plants. 

Thu  is  mainly  a  proprietor’s  question.  If' 
money  is  no  object,  two  sets  of  vines  may  be 
plant^,  one  set  being  strong  fruiting  canes, 

’  iQ  for  which  a  long  pr' 
hij 


»rice 

:h. 


lanted  in  the  border  about  the  end  of  April  or 
Deginning  of  May.  When  first  turned  out,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  the  border  should  be 
M'atered  with  w'arm  water  round  about  the 
plants.  V  ery  good  results  have  been  obtained  from 
voung  plants  raised  from  eyes  the  same  season, 
but  no  check  must  be  given  by  planting  in  a  cold 
border,  or  by  allowing  them  to  be  pinch^in  small 
pots  before  planting.  If  young  vines  grown 
from  eyes  the  same  season  are  planted  before  the 


specially  prepared,  an< 
will  be  charged,  though  not  extravagantly 
considering  the  value  of  the  crop  ;  and  the  other  I  roots  have  had  time  to  coU  round  the  pots  the 
set  to  be  one-year-old  plants,  which  *  should  be  balls  need  not  be  broken  up.  But  in  planting 
planted  under  the  rafters,  to  stand  as  permanent  |  older  plants,  as  mrinanent  vines,  the  roots  should 
vines.  The  strong  canes  should  planted  ,  be  uncoiled  and  laid  out  straight,  and  in  that 


Sophora  Japonica  pendula  in  winter  (see  p.  267). 

under  the  centre  of  the  lights,  to  produce  I  case,  to  prevent  too  severe  a  check  being  given, 
an  immediate  crop  of  fruit ;  probably  a  the  plants  should  have  been  brought  on  steadily 
second  may  be  taken,  and  then  they  should  in  a  low  temperature,  and  be  planted  when  the 
be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  per-  I  eyes  have  broken  nicely  ;  and  when  the  plants 
manent  vines  beneath  the  rafters.  In  many  !  are  beginning  to  feel  the  action  of  their  roots. 


cases  it  is  expedient  and  convenient  to  raise  !  all  the  buds,  except  three  near  the  bottom, 
the  plants  at  home,  though,  as  a  rule,  there  are  should  be  rubbed  on,  and  from  these  three  the 


the 
y  those 


not  facilities  in  private  gardens  to 
fruiting  canes  so  good  as  can  be  done 
who  make  a  speciality  of  this  branch  of  com¬ 
mercial  gardening.  Where  fruiting  canes  are 
planted  the  border  should  be  made  in  autumn, 
and  the  fruiting  vines  planted  in  January  without 
duturbing  the  roots.  There  are  several  ways  of 
raising  young  vines  familiar  to  gardeners,  but 
single  eyes  planted  in  sods  of  turf  or  in  single 
pots  is  the  best  and  simplest.  The  cuttings  to 
I'amish  the  eves  should  be  chosen  from  well- 
opened  W'ood  of  good  substance  when  the 
inee  are  pruned  in  autumn,  and  be  laid 
a  moist  soil,  in  a  cool  situation,  till 
uiuary.  In  cutting  out  the  eyes,  a  portion 
f  wood  on  each  side  of  the  eye  should 


best  should  be  selected  to  form  the  main  stem. 

Training  and  Pruning. 

I  am  #8atisfied  that  a  great  many  vines  are 
trained  too  near  the  glass.  No  allowance,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  cases,  has  been  made  for  the 
altered  conditions  of  hothouse  building  and  the 
lighter  structures  of  the  present  day.  When 
vines  are  trained  close  to  the  glass,  the  roof 
being  composed  of  large  squares  of  glass  and 
not  much  timber  being  us^,  they  are  exposed 
to  extremely  sudden  cnanges  of  temperature  ; 
and  not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  range  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  much  greater  under  a  modem  roof 
than  it  was  formerly  under  an  old-fashioned 
one.  I  know  a  case  where  the  vine  leaves  lost 
<  left,  half  an  inch  will  be  sufficient.  If  planted  I  colour  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner  during 
)  sods,  the  latter  should  be  about  4  or  5  inches  I  a  spell  of  hot  weather  ;  the  leaves  did  not 
ciAre.  A  little  soil  should  be  scooped  out  of  !  scorch,  but  assumed  a  brownish  yellow  colour 
^  middle,  the  eye  inserted,  pressed  down,  and  j  round  the  edges,  which  gradually  spread  to  the 
with  light  rich  soil.  The  sods  may  be  !  centre.  The  next  year  the  trellis  was  lowered  to 
close  together  in  a  warm  framj 
»Vr©  ;  where  a  night  temperature  o^GOL 
be  obtained.  I  Have  succeeded 
Twy  well  on  a  wide  board  placed  over  the  hot- 


2  feettrom  the  glass,  and  the  i 


again.  I  think  In  no  case  should 
trained  less  than  18  inches  iAom  the 


should  recommend  2  feet  as  the  minimum.  As 
regards  pruning,  nearly  all  vines  are  started  at 
first  on  the  spur  system,  and  where  the 
roots  can  be  kept  near  the  surface  no  other 
system  is  needed.  But  in  the  case  of  deep¬ 
rooting  vines,  the  rod  system  has  its  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  pruner  a  better  chance 
of  securing  a  full,  regular  crop  of  bunches,  and 
of  larger  size  than  would  be  obtained  by  spur 
pruning.  Of  course  I  should  say  when  vines 
are  so  deep-rooted — so  out  of  hand — as  not  to 
throw'  plenty  of  bunches,  the  roots  ought  to  be 
lifted  and  brought  back  to  the  surface.  But 
many  people  somehow  seem  afraid  of  touching 
the  roots  of  their  vines,  though  there  is  no 
plant  which  submits  to  root  disturbance  so  w'ell 
as  the  Wne  does,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  derives  so 
much  benefit  from  it. 

Be.st  Kinds  to  Plant. 

The  Black  Hamburgh  is  unrivalled  as  an  early 
black  Grape,  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  though  not 
approaching  it  os  regards  flavour,  is  still,  on  the 
whole,  the  oest  companion  for  the  Hamburgh 
when  both  have  to  be  grown  in  the  same  house. 
Buckland  Sweetwater  is  an  excellent  early 
white  Grape,  though  hardly  so  sure  and  regular 
in  its  cropping  as  the  Seedling.  But  when  worked 
on  the  system,  or  some  modification  of  it,  the 
Buckland  Sweetwater  bears  freely,  the  bunches 
and  berries  being  of  large  size.  If  another  early 
black  Grape  is  required  plant  the  Maddresfield 
Court  Muscat.  The  fruit  sometimes  cracks  when 
colouring  begins,  but  the  best  cure,  I  think,  is 
to  hang  a  go^  load  of  fruit  upon  it,  and  leave  a 
good  covering  of  foliage,  allowing  the  laterals  a 
little  more  freedom  than  is  customary  till  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  when  the  laterals  may  be  graduallv 
removed.  This  is  a  valuable  Grape,  but  w*!!! 
not  keep  long.  • 

Routine  Work. 

For  the  first  year  this  will  be  directed  chiefly 
to  the  encouraging  of  growth.  Young  trees 
require  a  good  deaf  of  water,  both  at  the  roots 
and  also  in  the  atmosphere.  The  young  rods 
must  be  tied  to  the  wires  as  they  nrogr^. 
When  they  are  5  feet  long  jpinch  out  the  point 
of  the  shoots  to  strengthen  the  back  eves. 
Another  leader  will  start,  and  this  should  be 
laid  in  full  length.  The  laterals  should  be 
pinched  to  one  leaf.  It  is  better  to  have  mode¬ 
rate  sized  wood,  well  ripened,  than  large  canes 
which  are  immature  and  soft  and  spongy.  The 
maturation  of  the  wood  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  business  in  fruit  growing.  If  the  bunches 
of  Grapes  are  not  packed  away  in  the  buds  be¬ 
fore  forcing  begins  no  amount  of  forcing  can 
produce  them,  and  this  ripening  requires 
warmth  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  As  a 
rule,  if  the  roots  are  near  the  surface,  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  Mood  well 
ripened  in  the  case  of  forced  vines.  In 
supplying  atmospheric  moisture  many  goed 
garoeners  do  not  use  the  syringe  after 
the  buds  are  started  and  leaves  have  de¬ 
veloped,  trusting  entirely  to  damping  the 
floors  and  paths.  This  is  an  operation  that 
requires  judgment.  On  fine  bright  days  much 
more  moisture  will  be  necessary  than  when  the 
weather  is  cloudy  ;  indeed,  in  dull  weather 
the  damping  may  be  discontinued,  or  at  least 
should  only  be  lightly  done.  No  hard  or  fast 
line  should  be  laid  down,  for  if  in  persistently 
carrying  out  any  rule  too  much  moisture  is 
used,  mildew  may  be  generated  ;  or  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  atmosphere  becomes  too  dry,  red 
spider  would  probably  make  its  appearance.  A 
healthy,  buoyant,  growing  atmosphere  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  to  secure  this  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  w'ill  form  a  good  guide.  When  the 
weather  is  settled  and  bright  the  interior  of  the 
vinery  should  have  a  go^  damping  at  closing 
time,  which  will  be  referred  to  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  fruiting  next  week. 

E.  Hobday, 


and  where  the  roof  was  very  lij 


Mtilchlnfir  with  stones.— This  has  lately 
been  recommended  in  Gardening,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  nothing  can  better  protect 
young  roots  than  organic  material  of  some  de¬ 
scription.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
young  tender  seedlings  are  set  in  soil  which  is 
of  a  light  burning  nature.  Moreover,  the 
the :  stones  keeps  the  soil  firm  round 
J,  worms  from  disturbing 
)  they  get  good  hold  of 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

MIGNONETTE  INDOORS. 

For  greenhoHse  and  conservatory  decoration 
this  is  always  a  favourite  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  by  sowing  at  different  times  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  for  cutting  may  be  had  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Mignonette  is  a 
compost  consisting  of  rich  yellow  loam,  put 
through  a  half-inch  sieve,  one-third  rotten  leaf- 
mould,  and  if  at  hand,  some^wdered  charcoal, 
mixing  all  well  together.  The  charcoal  keeps 
the  soil  open  and  sweet,  and  a  good  portion  of 
sharp  silver  or  river  sand  may  also  be  used. 
The  pots  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  plenty  of 
drainage  must  l)e  used,  covered  with .  a  thin 
layer  of  Moss.  Fill  the  pots  nearly  full  with 
soil,  gently  pressing  it  down,  and  sow  a  few 
seeds  in  each,  varying  the  number  according  to 
their  size.  Cover  the  seeds  with  some  sifted 
soil  to  about  their  own  bulk  in  depth.  For  the 
earliest  sowing  fill  some  6-inch  pots  with  the 
compost  just  alluded  to,  and  sow  a  few  seeds 
over  the  surface,  pressing  them  gently  down 
and  covering  them  with  some  fine  sandy  soil. 
Water  through  a  fine  rose,  and  place  them  in 
a  temperature  of  about  60  degs.  ;  keep  the 
pots  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  If  the 
surface  of  the  pots  is  shaded  until  the  young 
plants  appear,  so  much  the  better,  but  after  they 
are  up  they  should  have  as  much  light  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf  and 
stocky.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  thin  them  out,  leaving  six  of  the 
strongest  in  each  pot.  Tie  each  plant  to  a  thin 
neat  stake,  repeating  the  tying  until  they  come 
into  bloom,  when  wiey  will  be  ready  for  con¬ 
servatory  or  house  decoration.  Use  either 
liquid  or  some  artificial  manure  to  keep  them 
healthy,  when  they  will  yield  an  abundance  of 
cut  flowers.  If  grown  in  4i-inch  pots,  leave 
only  four  plants  in  each  pot.  In  order  to  grow 
specimen  plants,  fill  3-inch  pots  with  compost, 
placing  a  few  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  when  large 
enough  pull  the  plants  out,  leaving  the  strongest 
in  the  middle.  After  four  leaves  have  been 
made  pinch  out  the  top  of  the  plant,  when  it  will 
throw  out  strong  side  shoots,  and  these  will 
require  to  be  kept  pinched  back  to  three  or 
four  leaves,  thus  inducing  the  plants  to  produce 
abundance  of  side  shoots.  Shift  into  larger  pots 
w'hen  necessary,  giving  small  shifts  at  a  time, 
until  they  get  their  final  shift  into  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots.  A  good  size  for  specimen  plants  for 
the  cool  house  will  be  found  to  be  8-inch  pots. 

Tree  Miqnonette,  to  be  in  bloom  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  should  bo  sovtTi  by  the  middle  of  March. 
Use  3- inch  pots,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
clean  and  well  drained ;  place  a  thin  layer  of 
moss  or  some  rough  material  over  the  crocks, 
and  on  this  put  the  compost,  pressing  it  firmly 
into  the  pots.  Place  a  few  seeds  in  the  centre 
of  each,  covering  them  lightly  with  some  fine  soil. 
Give  a  good  watering,  and  place  the  pots  near  the 
glass  in  a  temperature  of  60  degs.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  show  which  is  the 
strongest,  pull  out  all  except  these.  Put  a 
small  stick  to  the  one  left,  and  tie  it  up  as  it 
grows  in  order  to  keep  it  from  breaking  ofT  at 
the  neck.  When  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in 
length  a  shift  will  be  required  into  6-inch  pots, 
when  every  care  should  be  taken  both  as  to 
soil  and  drainage.  A  little  soot  produces  fine 
dark  green  foliage.  Sprinkle  it  over  the  Moss 
on  the  top  of  the  crocks,  where  it  will  also  keep 
out  worms.  Pots  of  different  sizes  are  used, 
in  each  of  which  plants  may  be  grown  success¬ 
fully,  but  11-inch  pots  is  the  size  generally 
employed. 

The  Training. — The  leading  stem  should 
not  be  stopped  until  it  has  reached  the 
height  required — generally  2  feet,  and  from  that 
to  3  feet  through.  The  side  shoots  will  be 
found  to  form  a  fine  head  if  properly  attended  to 
with  regard  to  pinching  and  tying  down  to  a 
trellis.  The  trellis  is  best  made  of  wire  in  the 
shape  of  an  umbrella.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  not  to 
•  injure  the  stem  leaves  ;  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors 
will  be  found  useful  in  performing  this  operation. 
Allow  them  a  temperature  of  60  degs.,  place 
them  near  the  glass,  and  give  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week  after  they  have  filled  th^^pets  with 
roots,  syringing  overWd.  jond  by  thf  monlHVi 
November  tney  will  kmpiy  ^jplay  allNlijalab«mr 
bestowed  upon  them.  Make  another  sowing 


early  in  June,  using  6-inch  and  4^-inch  pots, 
and  growing  several  plants  in  a  pot.  They  will 
be  found  useful  for  flowering  late  in  the  autumn 
and  early  in  spring.  Mignonette,  when  grown 
in  quantity,  is  useMil  to  cut  from  for  filling  vases 
when  other  flowers  arc  scarce.  A  sowing  should 
be  made  the  second  week  in  August,  placing  the 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  and  thinning  out  the  plants 
when  large  enough.  Support  each  with  a  thin 
stick.  On  the  approach  of  frost  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  house  or  pit  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  From  4.')  degs.  to  .50  degs.  will  be 
found  a  suitable  temperature  for  them  during 
winter.  Early  in  spring  the  plants  will  com¬ 
mence  to  bloom  and  continue  to  flower  freely 
for  several  months.  W.  C. 


Filmy  Feme  on  walls.— As  galvanised 
wire  is  not  injurious  to  Filmy  Ferns  in  any  way, 
the  simplest  method  of  covering  a  wall  is  by 
having  a  trellis  made  of  it  with  meshes  of  a 
good  size  (2^  inches  or  3  inches),  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  packing  in  of  peat,  which  should  be 
broken  up  into  lumps  sufficiently  small  to  be 
forced  through  the  meshes.  Starting  from  the 
bottom,  it  should  be  packed  quite  hard,  and 
then  the  plants,  either  Hymenophyllums  or 
Trichomanes,  or  even  young  Todeas,  should  be 
pegged  to  it.  The  trellis  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance  of  al^ut  3  inches  from  the  wall  by 
means  of  hooks,  thus  allowing  a  bed  of  material 
sufficient  for  them  to  grow  on  for  several  years 
without  being  touched.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are  grown  most  successfully  by  Mr. 
Cooper  Foster,  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street. 
Another  easy  method  of  covering  a  wall  is  that 
practised  at  Glasnevin.  There  flat  iron  bars, 
about  4  inches  wide,  are  fixed  in  the  wall 
horizontally  at  distances  of  about  15  inches 
apart,  and  the  space  between  is  filled  up  with 
compressed  boggy  peat,  in  which  Filmy  Ferns 
luxuriate.  It  is  Kept  constantly  'moist  by 
means  of  wzter  being  poured  with  a  syringe  or 
spouted  pot  from  the  top,  and  allow^  to  run 
down  between  the  wall  and  the  plants.  Do  not 
on  any  account  syringe  them  overhead  ;  they 
derive  quite  sufficient  moisture  in  the  way  just 
stated  and  keep  their  fronds  in  a  healthy  state 
much  longer.  Another  w:ay  of  placing  Ferns  on 
walls  is  to  nail  virgin  cork  on  them,  and  form  in 
it  pockets  for  their  reception.  Commence  at 
the  top  and  work  downwards,  using  some  large 
pieces  and  some  small — the  large  overlapping 
will  form  the  pockets ;  or,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
natural  and  rugged  appearance,  procure  some 
iron  stay  brackets  6  inches  long,  let  2  inches 
into  the  w’all ;  the  stays  should  he  put  in  every 
3  feet  6  inches,  horizontally.  On  these  lay  a 
sHiall  bar  or  rod  of  iron,  procure  some  sandstones 
of  different  sizes  and  lengths,  and  lay  them  on 
the  bars  alternately  in  dmerent  sizes  so  as  to 
form  a  rugsed  and  broken  appearance.  The 
stones  should  have  a  little  cement  put  behind 
them  to  hold  them  securely  against  the  wall. 
The  rows  of  stays  should  be  a  foot  apart.  The 
Filmy  Ferns  thus  placed  will  soon  cover  their 
sup^rts  and  w'ill  look  as  if  growing  on  a  natural 
miniature  rock. 

Auriculas  flowering  in  autumn.— We 
have  now  arrived  at  a  critical  period  in  the 
culture  of  the  show  Auricula.  The  plants 
should  bo  placed  where  they  are  shaded  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  north  side  of 
a  wall  or  fence  is  the  best  position  for  them ; 
the  lights  ought  to  be  removed  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  all  this  is  done  to  keep  the  plants 
from  being  unduly  excited.  It  is  very  easy  to 
obtain  a  strong  vigorous  growth,  but  the  result 
of  this  means  a  plentiful  autumn  bloom,  the 
most  undesirable  state  for  the  Auricula  to  get 
into.  It  is  the  special  dread  of  the  exhibitor. 
If  flower  trusses  arc  thrown  up  now,  the  plants 
have  time  to  form  a  new  crown,  and  they  are 
likely  to  flower  fairly  well  next  spring,  though 
not  so  well  as  if  they  had  not  attempted  to 
flower.  September  and  October  trusses,  which 
are  far  too  common,  are  even  more  undesirable. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  plants  moderately 
dry  at  the  roots.  Alpines  require  treatment 
ve^  similar  to  the  others.  Any  offsets  that  are 
sufficiently  strong  should  be  taken  off  now, 
carefully  potted  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in 
hand-lights.  They  do  not  form  roots  so  readily 
at  this  season  as  they  do  in  spring,  and  they , 
iti  Aik)  be  carefully  attended  to  to  preyejit 
off.  Offsets  struck  in  spriigg  jefe ' 
it  also  be  potted  on  into  larger  pots 


progress  in  growth.  These  young  plemts  would 
keep  in  moderately  good  health  in  very  small 
pots  for  nearly  twelv^  months,  but  they  make 
but  little  progress  in  growdih  unless  potted  on 
as  soon  as  they  require  it.  Such  plants  seldom 
give  any  autumn  bloom,  and  may  probably  yield 
a  tniss  in  spring  good  enough  to  obtain  a 
premium  reward  at  an  exhibition.  Seedlings 
raised  early  in  the  year  require  potting  on  in 
the  same  w^ay.  With  good  culture  they  will 
bloom  in  3-inch  pots,  and  even  produce  large, 
well  formed  trusses.  This  year’s  seed,  sown  a 
month  ago,  is  now  up,  at  least  some  of  it,  but 
the  largest  proportion  will  lie  dormant  until 
spring.  The  little  seedlings  must  be  pricked 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  Targe  enough  to  be 
handled. — D. 

Fernery  creepers.— A  very  good  effect 
may  be  produced  in  a  warm  fernery  by  growing 
the  small- leaved  variety  of  Ficus  repens  called 
minima,  and  the  Pothos  celatocaulis,  which  has 
large  orbicular  leaves  of  a  pleasing  pea  green  ; 
boto  plants  stick  of  their  own  accoi^  to  anything 
moist,  and  both  retain  their  foliage  for  a  very 
long  time.  Their  effect,  when  intermixed,  is 
charming.  Another  useful  plant  is  Pellionia 
Daveauana,  which  grows  luxuriously  when 
shaded,  and  thus  treated  the  marking  of  the 
foliage  is  much  more  distinct  than  when  exposed 
directly  to  light.  It  is  of  just  as  easy  culture 
as  the  Tradescantias,  like  them,  running  about 
and  rooting  everywhere.  The  centre  portion  of 
the  leaf  is  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  while  the 
outer  part  is  bronzy  in  hue,  thus  forming  a 
striking  contrast.  Pellionia  pulchra  is  of  more  . 
recent  introduction,  and  therefore  at  present 
not  so  widely  distributed,  but  still  it  is  very 
beautiful  when  grown  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  kind  last  named.  In  P.  Daveauana 
the  leaf  is  narrowed  to  a  point,  but  in  P.  pulchra 
it  rounds  off  very  abruptly,  while  the  colour  is 
a  deep  metallic  green  in  the  old  leaves  and 
brownish  in  the  young  ones.  The  foliage  is 
irregularly  blotched  and  marked  with  light 

freen,  thus  forming  a  pretty  variegation.  The 
'ittonias  are  also  shade-loving  plants,  and  do 
well  in  a  warm  house.  A  couple  of  good  dis¬ 
tinct  sorts  are  F.  argyroneura,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  a  bright  satiny  green  veined  with 
pure  white,  and  F.  Pearcei,  with  olive-green 
foliage  and  red  veins.  In  this  last  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  is  overspread  with  a  peculiar  satiny 
sheen  more  pronounced  even  than  in  F.  argyro¬ 
neura.  Cyrt»deira  fulgida  has  pretty  brownish 
green  foliage,  in  which  the  mid-riband  principal 
veins  are  marked  with  silver ;  their  bright 
crimson  flowers  are  also  very  showy.  One  of 
the  most  indifferent  is  the  variegated  Panicum, 
which  spreads  and  makes  itself  at  nome  wherever 
there  is  the  least  moiB\ure.  In  moist,  shady 
spots  it  grows  rapidly,  but  the  grassy  foliage  is 
not  distinctly  variegated,  while,  when  more 
exposed  to  light,  the  white  variegation  Is  better 
defined,  and  sometimes  suffused  with  pink. 
Some  of  the  Selaginellas  make  beautiful  carpet 
plants ;  one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  common 
green  Kraussiana,  or,  as  it  is  often  erroneously 
called,  S.  denticulato.  This  is  really  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  and  when  grown  in  that  tempera¬ 
ture  lasts  longer  than  in  the  stove,  where  its 
growth  at  first  is  much  more  rapid,  but  after  a 
time  is  apt  to  decay  if  kept  too  moist.  How¬ 
ever,  that  matters  but  little,  as  if  pulled  to 

f>ieces  and  again  dibbled  in,  it  becomes  estab- 
ished  in  a  few  davs.  The  golden  variety  is 
also  very  pretty.  S.  csBsia  or  uncinata,  too, 
grows  readily,  and  quickly  covers  a  considerable 
space.  This  list  might  be  stiL  further  extended  , 
but  the  few  herein  mentioned  rank  amongst  the 
best. — H.  P. 

The  Guernsey  Lily.— All  the  Nerinea  are 
beautiful,  and  this  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Imported  bulbs  may  now  bo  obtained,  and  these 
generally  flower  in  a  week  or  two  after  they  are 
potted.  We  obtain  the  beat  results,  however, 
from  old-established  bulbs.  Nerine  samieusis  is 
really  a  native  of  Japan,  and  Thun  berg  says  it  ia 
(or  was)  quite  common  on  the  huls  about; 
Nagasaki.  Its  introduction  to  Guernsey  waa 
accidental.  A  ship  from  Japan,  having  soitk^ 
bulbs  of  this  plant  onboard,  was  wrecked  on  tbc3 
coast,  and  the  bulbs  bloomed  soon  after  the^ 
were  washed  ashore.  Shortly  afterw'ards,  on  ita 
appearaja^Q  ^  England,  it  received  its  now- 
pqpul«u’_name  of  Guernsey  Lily.  When  well 
are  more  beautifu.1 
,n  thc^^  j^^ppeSr^lipir  rose-crimsor  or  scarlet: 
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blossoms  being  seemingly  besprinkled  with  gold 
dust  when  seen  in  the  sunshine.  Belladonna 
Lilies  (Amaryllis  Belladonna)  may  also  now  be 
obtained  as  imported,  and  are  very  showy  for 
greenhouse  or  mndow  decoration  when  bloomed 
in  pots.  Planted  out  in  well-drained  sandy  soil 
in  front  of  a  hothouse  or  vinery  wall  in  sunshine, 
they  are  quite  hardy,  and,  as  a  rule,  bloom  more 
abundantly  when  so  treated  than  they  do  under 
pot  culture. —  V. 

Picturesque  conservatories.  —Perhaps 
you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  express  my  dissent 
from  the  opinions  and  advice  given  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Gardening  imder  the  above  heading. 
I  think  that  attempts  to  imitate  nature  on  a 
small  scale  in  conservatories,  by  what  is  called 
picturesque  arrangement,  are  trifling  and 
puerile.  They  are  like  the  attempts  of  children 
to  build  little  houses  of  small  bricKs,  or  to  make 
miniature  garden  plots  edged  with  pebbles  from 
the  garden  wallu.  I  think  that  nature’s 
arrangements  can  only  bo  imitated  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  her  own  scale  of  magnitude,  and  that 
attempts  at  picturesque  arrangement  in  con¬ 
servatories  result  in  toy  imitations.  I  admire 
your  illustration  on  paper,  for  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  about 
it ;  and  I  admire  it  as  an  illustration  of  natural 
picturesque  arrangement  in  some  portion  or 
other  of  nature’s  wide  domain  ;  but  you  cannot 
have  this  in  a  conservatory  without  showing 
the  conservatory  and  some  of  its  belongings, 
any  more  than  you  can  have  a  plant  under  a 
bell-glass  without  showing  the  glass.  I  was 
taken  into  a  rockery  imder  glass  the  other 
day,  which  had  cost  some  hundreds  of 
pounds — I  forget  how  many.  There  were 
naturally  shaped  rocks,  and  weather-worn 
cli^  a  small  stream  and  a  little  bridge,  and 
nooks  and  crannies  and  corners  of  all  kinds, 
and  Ferns  and  other  suitable  plants  in  luxurious 
abundance ;  but  the  whole  thing  seemed  a 
childish  attempt  to  imitate  nature,  and  I  was 
glad  to  esjape  to  the  greenhouses,  with  their 
pots,  and  stages,  and  tables,  and  wed-grown 
plants.  A  conservatory  is  a  consen'atory,  and 
imitates  nothing.  It  only  aflbrds  protection 
from  unfavourable  weather,  and  enables  us,  in 
this  variable  climate,  to  grow  many  plants  to  a 
state  of  perfection  to  which  they  could  not 
attain  outside.  It  is  unnatural  to  turn  them  to 
any'  other  purpose.  I  would  not  give  one  view 
of  my  greenhouse  table  as  it  is  at  present  for  a 
view  of  all  the  picturesque  conservatories  in  the 
country.  It  is  only  15  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide, 
and  it  stands,  not  at  the  back  wall,  but  next  the 
front  ^lass.  Amongst  other  things,  there  are  16 
varieties  of  Geraniums  of  different  kinds,  eight 
varieties  of  Fuchsias,  a  lot  of  Begonias,  a  pot 
of  Mignonette,  another  of  Heliotrope,  ana  a 
Lemon-scented  Verbena.  Every  plant  except 
the  Verbena  is  in  full  bloom,  and  as  the  plants 
are  well  grown,  and  of  a  more  or  less  uniform 
height,  according  to  their  kind,  the  effect  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  good.  The  only  supple¬ 
mentary  house  I  require  is  a  comfortable 
potting- house.  My  friends,  w  hen  they  approach 
the  ^eenhouse  within  smelling  distance,  exclaim 
“What  a  delightful  scent!”  and  when  they 
come  to  the  door,  “  Eh  ?  W’'hat  a  show  !”  and 
that  is  much  more  gratifying  to  me  than  the 
insipid  remarks,  “  How  pretty  !”  “  How 

picturesque !”  I  would  advise  amateurs  to 
stick  to  their  stages,  and  tables,  and  pots,  for 
the  sake  of  good  taste  and  on  the  score  of  clean¬ 
liness. — P.  K. 

-  The  drawing  given  of  a  conservatory 

full  of  Palms  and  great- foliaged  plants  is  very 
lovely,  bnt  it  would  require  a  very  large  one  to 
make  it  effective,  and  there  are  not  many  who 
can  have  such.  But  there  is  no  need  for  ugly 
pots  and  wooden  stands  to  be  seen ;  by  a  little 
management  the  pots  can  be  concealed,  and  for 
the  w’ood  stages  wirework  can  be  sulwtituted. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  w’ho,  like  myself,  have 
only  small  conservatories,  I  will  describe  mine, 
vhich  is  much  admired  by  my  friends.  It  lies 
in  a  recess  between  the  drawing-room  and 
4ining-room,  is  a  span  roof,  about  19  feet 
tjuare  ;  the  back,  which  runs  to  a  gable,  is 
fljveretl  with  a  stiong  wire  trellis,  against  this 
ire  trained  evergreen  plants,  such  as  Pluni- 
tagos,  Habrothamnus,  Indian  Jasmines^Gjrtisus, 
I&tUons,  and  the  ^r^t;  tuberous  pucl^tjM 
Ibey  are  planted  in  a^rdef  wMe^nWhil}.^ 

■  filled  with  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  and  such 
like,  grow’ing  through  white  quartz,  with 


occasional  spaces  for  pots  of  Lilies,  Arums, 
Brugmansias,  kc.  ;  the  pots  are  quite  concealed 
by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  Ferns.  In  the 
centre  of  the  house  there  is  a  stiuare  of  10  feet 
of  two  rows  of  hot- water  piping,  one  over  the 
other.  To  conceal  them  there  are  close  wire- 
work  stands  running  round  the  square,  over  the 
pipes,  and  the  centre  is  filled  with  a  pyramidal 
wirework  stand,  5  feet  high,  on  the  centre  plat¬ 
form.  The  pots  of  flowering  plants  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Ferns,  Begonias  (Kex),  Ly copods, 
Coprosmas,  and  other  well-furnished  foliaged 
plants,  and,  round  the  outer  stands,  droopmg 
plants  of  many  kinds.  The  side  walls  have 
three  wire  bowers  at  each  side  between  the 
pilasters  that  support  the  roof.  They  have  two 
shelves,  one  at  the  top,  about  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  other  18  inches.  On  the  latter  are 
only  Grasses,  Dracaenas,  and  Ferns,  as  the  drip 
from  the  upper  shelves  would  injure  flowering 
plants ;  but  the  sides  have  climbing  plants 
trained  up  them,  and  the  top  shelves  hold  two 
rows  of  pots,  those  to  the  front  generally  droop¬ 
ing  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Tuberous  I^gonias, 
&c.,  the  pots  being  hidden  by  the  plants  trained 
to  the  wire  arches.  Beneath  are  flat  boxes  full 
of  Ferns  and  Lycopods.  This  house,  being 
recessed  between  two  walls,  allows  only  the 
roof  and  front,  which  faces  south-west,  to  be 
glass,  with  about  3  feet  projection  beyond  the 
walls,  and,  in  consequence,  the  plants  get  much 
drawn  up  if  left  too  long  in  it,  and  this  obliges 
me  to  have  them  frequently  changed  ;  but,  of 
course,  all  the  flowering  plants  are  brought  in 
from  outside  the  houses,  and  I  have  generally 
a  brilliant  mass  of  colour  in  the  centre.  I 
omitted  to  say  I  have  wire-baskets  hanging 
from  the  arches  of  the  side  bowers  full  of  droop¬ 
ing  plants,  such  as  Hoyas,  Blue  King  Lobelias, 
Campanulas,  &o.  One  great  advantage  of  wire- 
work  over  wood  in  conservatories  is  it  affords  no 

filaces  of  concealment  for  snails,  slugs,  wood- 
ice,  and  all  those  plagues,  besides  being  durable. 
I  had  several  coats  of  dark  bronzy  green  paint 
given  mine  before  we  put  in  the  plants,  and  that 
only  twice  in  the  twenty  years  they  have 
been  up,  and  no  repairs  have  been  needed. — 
A.  M.  0.  I. 

Winter -flowering  Tropaeolums.— No 
greenhouse  should  be  without  some  of  these, 
as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  of 
winter  bloomers,  and  curiously  enough  their 
vivid  tints  intensify  as  the  days  grow  shorter. 
The  growth  of  these  plants  is  so  free  and  grace¬ 
ful  that  nothing  can  be  better  fitted  for 
clothing  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse  or  train¬ 
ing  to  the  rafters,  and  when  adorned  with  their 
showy  flowers  they  appear  to  recall  more  than 
any  plant  I  know  the  glories  of  summer.  Young 
plants  potted  up  now  and  encouraged  to  grow 
freely  will  make  flowering  specimens  by  winter. 
Give  them  a  rich,  free  soil,  and  place  them  at 
once  in  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy  ;  they 
will  then  benefit  by  the  extra  warmth  that  a 
glass  roof  affords.  They  will  grow  and  flower 
in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  all  the 
winter,  and  will  make  a  glorious  show  in  early 
spring.  Like  many  winter-flowering  subjects, 
they  are  more  happy  in  a  constant  gentle  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  55  degs.  by  day,  but  the  close 
saturated  atmosphere  of  a  stove,  although  it 
promotes  leaf  growth,  leaves  the  shoots  to  be¬ 
come  too  weakly  to  bloom  well. 

Seedling  Ferns. — I  find  that  the  best  plan 
with  these  is  to  prick  them  out  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  conveniently  handled  into  well-drained 
pots  or  pans  in  a  compost  of  well-sanded  fibrous 
peat.  The  great  point  is  to  keep  the  soil  in  an 
unvarying  state  of  moisture.  Damping  is  the 
chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  raising 
of  yomig  Ferns  from  spores.  When  pricked  off 
the  young  plants  should  be  placed  under  a  hand- 
light,  or  in  a  close  frame  in  a  warm,  shady 
structure.  Give  them  air  freely  every  morning 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  they  will  come  along 
quickly,  and  may,  when  large  enough,  be  potted 
separately  into  small  pots,  and  grown  in  a  moist, 
genial  temperature. — B. 

A  few  good  Fuchsias.— Few  summer- 
flowering  plants  can  compare  with  Fuchsias 
either  for  elegance  of  habit  and  flower  or  for 
long  continuance  of  the  period  during  which 
they  may  be  had  in  bloom.  I  find  it  best  to  have 
'  0^4  plants  for  early  flower- 

ingfc  %^ng  plants  struck  from  cuttlj^g?)  M^i^ 
tfioAiutumn,  and  kept  gently  growing 
winter  in  a  temperature  of  about  50ldlqg6 


make  fine  flowering  specimens  by  midsummer, 
and  by  the  time  these  get  exhausted  the  spring- 
struck  cuttings  will  be  good  plants.  But 
Fuchsias  may  Be  had  in  beautiful  bloom  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  by  giving  the 

Slants  a  rest.  Pinch  off  all  seed-pods  and 
owers,  and  set  them  out  of  doors  in  a  partially- 
shaded  situation,  giving  them  a  top-dressing  of 
rich  manure,  and  they  will  quickly  start  into 
growth,  and  flower  as  freely  as  they  did  when 
first  re-potted.  As  to  sorts,  there  are  few  that 
can  excel  Mrs.  Marshall  among  old  varieties ; 
Avalanche,  Suuray,  Venus  de  Medici,  and 
Madame  Comelisson  are  also  very  pretty.  But 
for  size  of  individual  blossoms  some  of  the 
newer  kinds  are  certainly  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  these.  There  are  many  ways  of  train¬ 
ing  Fuchsias,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  less  of  arti¬ 
ficial  training  they  get  the  better.  Provide 
just  stakes  enough  to  support  the  strongest 
shoots,  and  let  all  the  side  sprays  grow  and 
flower,  drooping  naturally. — J.  G. 

Culture  ot  Hedyohiums.  — The  great 
point  with  these  is  to  get  them  to  make  a  strong 
growth,  as,  unless  they  do  so,  they  will  not 
bloom  well.  You  say  you  have  drenched  them 
with  water,  and  kept  them  almost  dry  ;  but  you 
cannot  expect  to  succeed  by  depriving  them  of 
water,  and  it  is  only  when  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots,  and  they  are  in  strong  grovd-h,  thatt  they 
can  watered  very  liberally.  In  April,  if  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  they  should  be  shifted,  but 
if  they  have  not  made  good  growth  the  previous 
year  the  best  way  is  to  work  away  all  the  old 
soil,  and  replace  in  pots  just  large  enough  to 
contain  the  roots,  using  good  loam  with  a  little 
leaf-soil  and  plenty  of  white  sand.  Water  only 
when  dry,  and  then  just  enough  to  moisten  the 
soil.  This  will  cause  them  to  make  plenty  of 
roots,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  them  shift 
into  larger  pots.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  light 
and  air  in  fine  weather,  and  in  hot  weather, 
when  they  are  in  fine  growth,  give  plenty  of 
water. — J.  Cornhill. 

Mimulus  mosohatus  ruber.— This  is  a 
pretty  robust  growing,  yet  dwarf,  variety  of 
the  common  Musk,  highly  fragrant,  and  bearing 
large  flowers  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  reddish 
buff,  with,  in  most  specimens,  deep  orange 
margins  to  the  petals.  Its  dwarf,  fre'e  flowering 
habit  renders  it  useful  for  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion,  as  it  furnishes  a  colour  almost  wanting 
therein,  besides  which  it  is  highly  prized  for 
its  scent. 

11791.— Camellias,  Azalectfi,  and  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  from  seed.— The  proper  time 
to  sow  these  is  in  April,  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
frame,  or  in  February  in  warmth.  Take  6-inch 
pots,  fill  them  one-fourth  full  of  crocks,  laying 
thereon  some  fibrous  material ;  then  fill  to 
within  half-an-inch  of  the  rim  with  fine  fibrous 
peat,  adding  to  it  one-fourth  of  W'hite  sand. 
Shake  the  surface  firm  and  water  sufficiently  to 
moisten  the  soil  through  before  sowing.  Azalea 
and  Rhododendron  seed  is  very  small,  and 
should  only  bo  just  covered  with  very  fine  soil. 
Put  a  {mne  of  glass  on  the  pot,  and  stand  where 
there  is  no  draught,  as  the  less  W'atering  rc- 
(juired  until  the  seed  germinates  the  better. 
When  the  plants  appear  let  them  have  a  light 
position,  and  when  large  enough  to  liEindle 
prick  them  out  in  sandy  peat  about  an  inch 
apart.  Grow  through  the  summer  in  a  frame 
or  cool  greenhouse,  except  the  Rhododendron, 
which  will  be  better  in  the  open  air  in  a  cool, 
sheltered  place  from  the  time  they  have  three  or 
four  leaves. — J.  C.  B. 

11782.— Hydrangeas  not  blooming.— 
The  usual  reason  of  these  not  flowering  is  lack  of 
sufficient  stimulant.  They  should  be  grown  in 
moderately  rich  compost,  the  plants  being  well 
exposed  to  light  and  air  to  well  ripen  the  shoots. 
If  the  plants  are  crowded  up  with  the  ordinary 
occupants  of  a  greenhouse,  and  shaded,  the 
growths  will  be  green  enough,  and  apparent^ 
strong,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  flower.  It 
would  be  better  to  place  the  plants  out  of  doors 
to  make  their  growth  during  the  summer,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  the  growths  would 
brownish  green  and  short- jointed,  while  those 
made  in  the  greenhouse  would  be  longer  jointed. 
— J.  D.  E. 

cot  air.  Hydrangeas 

are  gross  Teeaers,  and  w'hen  growing 
of  water.  By 
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atteudiug  to  the  following  simple  rules  you 
will  succeed  in  growing  them  well  : — In  Feb¬ 
ruary  ^rune  back  the  strong  shoots  made  the 
preceding  year  to  two  eyes,  and  cut  out  all 
'Weakly  w’o^.  As  soon  as  young  shoots  form, 
shift  if  so  desired  in  larger  pots,  using  good 
loam  ;  but,  if  they  are  already  in  large  enough 
pots,  give  them  now  and  then  a  little  weak 
manure  water.  Keep  them  in  a  light  ]^sitiou, 
giving  plenty  of  air  on  fine  days,  and  aoout  the 
last  week  in  May  place  them  in  the  open  air,  in 
a  sunny  but  sheltered  place.  Give  abundance 
of  water  and  liquid  manure  water  through  the 
summer,  and  you  will  get  good  heads  of  bloom. 
— .1.  CORNHILL. 


11737. —Treatment  of  Ferns. —Ferns 
love  moisture  and  shade,  but  there  are  many 
liundreds  of  kinds,  all  of  which  vary  more  or 
less  in  their  requirements.  Some  like  peat  soil 
best,  others  prefer  loam.  That  class  of  Ferns 
which  grow  in  a  cool  house  do  best  as  a  rule  in 
peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty  of 
white  sand  in  it.  Go^  drainage  is  an  essential 
point,  as,  although  Ferns  like  plenty  of  water 
when  growing,  they  much  fear  stagnant  mois¬ 
ture  at  the  roots.  When  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house,  or  amongst  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants,  they  should  be  placed  altogether,  so  that 
they  may  better  get  the  attention  they  need. 
In  hot  weather  damp  the  floor  and  stage 
morning  and  evening,  but  do  not  sprinkle  the 
fronds,  as  Ferns  do  not  like  their  foliage  w’etted. 
— J.  C.  B. 


11753.— Treatment  of  Cacti.- The  globe- 
shaped  Cactus  described  by  Walsall  Da\dd  is 
prooably  either  Echinocactua  (pr,  as  it  is  now 
more  usually  called,  Echinocereus)  tubiflorus 
or  E.  Eyreaii.  Both  are  Mexican  plants,  and 
very  similar  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  both 
bearing  white  tubular  flowers,  which  open  in 
the  evening.  I  have  grown  E.  Eyreaii  for 
many  years,  and  the  largest  plant  at  present 
in  my  possession  measures  IS^  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  has  lately  been  shifted  into  a 
7-inch  pot,  which  I  mention,  as  it  may  serve  as 
a  guide  to  Walsall  David  in  the  treatment  of 
nis  plant.  The  best  soil  for  Cacti  is  a  good 
loam  to  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  coarse 
sand  has  been  added,  and  the  pots  shonld  be 
carefully- drained,  as  all  succulent  plants  are 
especially  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots.  They  do  not  require  large  pots,  but  are 
often  staged  for  want  of  nutriment,  many 
people  being  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  self-sustaining.  A  good  top-dressing  of 
rich  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  in  the  spring, 
when  i^wth  becomes  active,  and  plenty  of 
water  during  the  heat  of  summer  suits  them 
well.  ^  Soot  water  once  a  week  during  this 
time  is  very  beneficial.  If  this  treatment  be 
followed,  repotting  once  in  two  years  will  be 
sufficient.  This  should  always  be  done  in 
spring  or  summer,  while  growth  is  still  going 
on,  as  potting  in  winter,  when  the  plants  are 
dormant,  is  often  very  injurious.  After  flower¬ 
ing  they  shonld  be  set  out  of  doors  for  a  couple 
of  months  in  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  but  in 
a  position  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from 
heavy  and  long-continued  rains.  The  stems  of 
the  scarlet  Cactus  may  possibly  be  withered 
from  the  plant,  having  been  kept  too  dry  during 
the  spring.  If  they  do  not  recover  when 
sufficient  water  has  b^n  given  it  will  be  best  to 
remove  them  and  encourage  the  younger 
unw^a.  From  October  to  March  or  April 
Cacti  should  be  kept  quite  dry  and  safe  from 
frost,  and  at  this  season  they  often  become 
shrivelled,  but  it  does  them  no  harm,  as  they 
soon  recover  under  generous  treatment,  and 
flower  all  the  better.  They  should  always  be 
placed  on  the  sunniest  shelf  of  the  greenhouse, 
as  they  can  scarcely  be  too  much  roasted,  and 
should  be  watered  with  warm  water.— K.  L.  D. 


- 7  "^ese  require  little  pot  room,  not  deman 

ing shifting  oftener  than  every  threeor  four  yeai 
They  like  a  very  fine,  sandy  soil,  and  nothii 
injures  them  more  than  stagnant  moisture  attl 
roots,  therefore  the  pots  must  be  well  draine 
Sandy  loam,  with  a  little  pounded  bri< 
rubbish,  forms  the  best  compost,  adding,  hoi 
ever,  plenty  of  white  sand.  If  a  plant  appea 
to  be  suffering  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  if  tl 
roots  are  not  white  and  healthy  shake  as  mu( 
of  the  old  soil  oflf  as  possible,  and  repot  in  a  p 
just  large  enough  to  contain  the  roiJuTwateiT 
very  carefully.  Fi§to  i 

water  is  required.— J.  C.  B. 


11789.— Propagratingr  Petunias. —Take 
tho  young  succulent  shoots  which  have  not 
flowered,  cut  them  to  three  joints,  and  insert 
a  dozen  together  in  well-drained  4^-inch  pots, 
filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with 
light,  very  sandy  soil.  Place  in  a  frame  in  a 
cool  situation,  shading  from  sun,  keeping  close 
and  the  soil  moist.  They  will  strike  in  about 
a  month,  and  may  then  be  inured  to  the  open 
air.  Winter  them  in  a  cool  house. — J.  C.  B. 

- These  plants  are  verj’  readily  propai^ted  by  takinp 

off  the  points  ot  tho  shoots  and  inakinic  cuMiri^  of  them 
about  3  iiichuH  in  lentrth.  The  cuttinifs  will  fonn  roots 
very  readily  at  tins  st^ason  if  thev  are  planted  In  sandy  soil 
ind  place<i  in  a  close  frame  or  hand  fights,  shading  from 
tl»e  sun,  of  course.— J .  I).  E. 

St.  John’s  Wort  for  baskets.—  Of 
all  the  shrubby  St.  John’s  Worts  none  arc- 
more  distinct  in  habit  or  more  floriferous  than 
is  the  pretty  little  species,  Hypericum  reptans. 
On  a  moist  rockery  it  is  quite  at  home,  hanging 
its  red  threads  over  the  stones  in  a  most  grace¬ 
ful  way.  Each  thread  is  leafy  its  entire  length, 
and  at  the  apex  bears  a  golden  blossom  nearly 
as  big  as  that  of  H.  patulum,  but  drooping 
with  ito  face  tow'ards  the  ground — not  erect,  as 
in  nearly  all  the  other  shrubby  kinds.  As  a 
pot  plant  it  is  very  pretty,  and  well  suited  for 
hanging  baskets  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  when 
suspended  above  the  line  of  sight  its  pendent 
blossoms  show  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  or  by  dividing  up 
old  plants.  Its  worst  enemies  are  the  slugs, 
whicn  seem  particularly  fond  of  its  succulent 
flowers.  This  species,  H.  empetrifolium,  and 


Hypericum  rcptjins  (r.aturol  &ue). 


FRUIT. 

Strawberry  beds.  —  In  forming  fresh 
Strawberry  beds  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
trench  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  next  to  thb 
to  manure  heavily  with  short,  cool  manure, 
such  as  that  from  the  cow’  or  pig  yard,  and, 
this  done,  it  must  be  poor  soil  indeed  that  will 
not  produce  good  Strawberries.  Trenching, 
however,  as  generally  carried  on  by  bringing 
the  subsoil  to  tho  surface,  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  it  takes  years  to  get  it  in  a  fit  state  for  tho 
roots  of  plants  to  feed  on,  and  from  its  inert 
condition,  through  the  absence  of  vegetable 
matter,  it  binds  so  closely  as  to  be  almost 
impervious  to  atmospheric  influences.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  in  breaking  up  the  land, 
much  of  the  bottom  should  not  be  brought  to 
the  surface  at  any  one  time,  but  the  manure 
should  be  kept  well  dowm,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  gradually  enriching  it,  and  as  a 
storage  of  food  for  the  roots  during  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  dry  weather.  Although  Straw¬ 
berries  require  a  deep,  rich  soil,  it  should  by  no 
means  be  loose  and  hollow,  but  made  as  firm 
and  compact  after  the  trenching  as  possible,  or 
the  produce  will  be  little  else  than  leaves. 

11773.— Plantingr  Strawberries.— The 
method  of  treating  Strawberry  plants  suggMted 
in  this  question  is  not  the  b^t  one.  Plants 
that  have  been  growing  thickly  together  in  a 
nursery  bed  for  twelve  months  would  not  give 
such  good  results  if  they  were  planted  out  now, 
as  young  runners  of  the  present  year  layered 
early  in  July  in  small  pots  and  planted  out  in 
the  first  week  of  August.  Such  plants  put  out 
at  that  time  in  rich  deep  soil  would  give  as  good 
or  better  crops  than  they  w'ould  ever  produce 
subsequently.  The  plants  alluded  to  in  the 
question  should  be  planted  out  at  once.  They 
must  be  carefully  lilted,  and  planted  before  the 
roots  have  time  to  dry  up. — J.  D.  E. 

-  As  soon  as  possible  take  up  the  plants, 

trim  off  some  of  the  oldest  leaves,  and  lay  them 
in  free  soil  in  a  rather  shady  place.  Keep  them 
well  sprinkled  and  watered  in  hot  weather,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  month  they  will  have  again 
drawm  root,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a 
quantity  of  white  fibrous  roots,  when  they  may 
be  transferred  to  their  permanent  positions.  In 
the  meantime  the  ground  should  be  got  ready 
by  w'ell  dicing  and  manuring  it,  so  that, 
choosing,  il  possible,  a  showery  time,  the 
planting  may  be  done  as  soon  as  tne  plants  are 
seen  to  be  again  starting  into  growth.  Plant 
2  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  18  inches  from 
plant  to  plant.  By  laying  the  plants  in 
together  until  they  have  mad^e  new  roots  their 
safety  is  assured,  whereas  if  transferred  to  the 
open  quarters  at  once  many  would  die  or  be 
cri^led  before  they  could  grasp  the  soil. — 


the  true  H.  Coris  form  a  very  pretty  trio  of 
dwarf  kinds,  but,  while  we  find  H.  reptans 
perfectly  hardy,  both  the  others  require  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  with  us  during  the 
winter  months. — V. 

11791. — Azaleas  fi*om  seeds. — As  soon  as  the  seeds 
are  ripe  sow  them  in  pans  or  pots,  using  sandy  peat.  The 
seeds  are  small  and  must  not  be  deeply  covered.  Place 
the  pots  on  a  shelf  in  tho  greenhouse,  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist,  and  wait  patiently  (or  the  appearance 
of  the  plants.— J.  D.  E. 

11790.— Wintering  Lobelias.— They  are  easily  kept 
through  the  winter  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  in  a 
frame  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  Cuttings  put  in  now 
will  moke  good  plants  by  autumn,  and  if  the  old  plants  are 
lifted  and  potted  in  October  many  of  them  will  live,  but 
cutting  plants  are  by  far  the  best.— J.  C.  B. 

—  The  best  way  is  to  sow  seeds  ef  tho  best  varieties 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  early  in  September.  When  they 
are  large  enough  prick  them  out  in  boxes  and  keep  them 
in  a  wonn  pit  or  greenhouse  through  the  winter.— J.  D.  E. 


Leaf-mould. — Good  leaf-soil  for  potting 
plants  can  only  be  obtained  by  permitting  it  to 
decay  naturally.  This  may  be  stimulated  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  occasionally  and  keeping  the  heap  damp 
during  dry  weather.  It  is  a  Capital  plan  to  put 
a  heap  into  a  fowls’  run,  where  the  birds  can 
tear  it  to  pieces  and  pick  out  all  insects  ;  but,  of 
course,  it  must  be  put  up  together  often  lest  it 
become  too  much  mixed  with  the  soil.  Leaves 
make  good  vep;etable  soil,  but  it  is  valuable 
just  in  proportion  to  its  earthy  state.  If  used 
whilst  the  leaves  are  but  half -rotten  with  plants 
^Glt/tlave  some  time  to  remain  in  the  pots,  it 
S^lfWaway  and  leaves  the  soil  lig^ 

URBA 


11779— Strawberriea  not  firuitinfir. — 
When  it  is  found  that  three-fourths  of  the 
plants  in  a  plantation  of  Strawberries  do  not 
produce  any  fruit  two  years  in  succession,  it 
may  be  readily  believed  that  they  wdll  not  fruit 
at  all.  The  Mst  thing  to  do  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  is  to  prepare  ground  for  a  new'  bed, 
layer  runners  from  those  plants  that  do  produce 
good  crops  of  fruit,  and  plant  a  new  bed, 
destroying  the  old  one  as  soon  as  the  new  one  is 
in  full  bearing.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember 
that  bad  varieties  of  Strawberries  take  up  as 
much  ground  and  require  the  same  attention  as 
good  ones.  The  best  kinds  to  plant  are 
Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury,  Keen’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  President,  British  Queen,  and  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling.— J.  D.  E. 

•  You  have  evidently  a  barren  kind,  which  grown 
very  strong  flowers  flnely,  but  yields  badly,  and  which, 
although  there  are  now  so  many  fine  varieties,  appears  to 
be  frequentlv  grown.  Root  it  out  and  plant,  os  soon  oh 
poasible,  either  Marguerite,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  or  Presi¬ 
dent.— J.  C.  B. 

- The  reason  of  your  Strawberries  not  fruiting  ia 

because  the  runners  were  token  from  barren  plants. 
Destroy  all,  and  procure  runners  from  Turner,  Carter  and 
Co. ,  or  Sutton,  in  pots,  and  plant  out.  I  bad  some  fine  bear  - 
ing  plants  four  years  old.  1  dug  them  up  ondi 
divide  the  roots,  and  planted  in  a  spare  new  piece  off 
^und.  I  never  had  so  tine  and  productive  a  crop. — 
Obkxiul. 

11773.— Barren  Strawberries.— “  Red  Rose”  cannot 
do  better  than  plant  out  the  runners  that  have  fruited  on 
a  permanent  bed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pull  or  dcstrov 
any  barren  plants.— Gkxkrau 
117S!>.— Grapes  shrivelUnar— As  this  happens  ora 
tha  iop  of  the  bunches  at  the  time  of  colouring  thev  aro 
"  s^dedA  i^wertirir^l^  night  and  day  until  tho 

,  ms  coUouukl.M  Downes  is  the  most  sensitive  to 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  TIGER  FLOWER. 

(TIORIDIA  ORANDIFLORA. ) 

The  Tiger  Flower  is  a  very  old  inhabitant  of 
our  garaens,  having  been  first  introduced  to 
them  nearly  a  century  ago.  The  form  grand i- 
fiora,  which  we  figure,  is  superior  to  the  ordinary 
tyi)e  on  account  of  its  larger  and  richer- 
coloured  blossoms,  and  the  deep  green  of  its 
sword -like  foliage. 


to  expand  their  blossoms.  When  the  foliage 
becomes  decayed  in  autumn,  the  bulbs  should 
be  carefully  lifted  and  tied  in  bunches  of 
abouttwelve,  according  to  their  size,  and  hung  in  a 
cool,  airy  place  until  next  planting  season.  Some 
cultivators  allow  the  bulbs  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  during  the  winter,  and  in  warm  localities 
and  in  light  soils,  perhaps,  it  is  advisable  for  a 
year  or  two ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  plan 
recommended  is  preferable,  as  it  entails  but 
little  trouble,  and  the  bulbs  are  at  hand  for  the 
purposes  of  propagation.  The  latter  is  effected 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

A  BOUQUET  of  “hothouse  flowers  ”  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  so  commonly  used  that  it  would  seem  to 
imply  that  hardy  flowers,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Roses,  are  seldom  choice  enough  to 
De  worthy  of  cutting.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  for 
personal  adornment,  the  decoration  of  churches 
I  and  rooms,  and  even  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  and 
crosses,  hardy  flowers  may  be  used  with  excel¬ 
lent  effect.  All  depends  upon  the  good  taste 
!  and  skill  with  which  it  is  done.  One  reason 


THE  TIGER  FLOWER  (TIORIDIA  GRANDIFLORA. ) 


Ar  regards  their  culture,  about  the  end  of 
Carcli  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  for  them,  and 
!ta  a  partially  shaded  position  so  much  the 
j^ter  ;  thoroughly  drain  it  with  rubble,  Ac., 
^  gU  in  with  a  compost  of  good  soil  with  a 
aprinklii^  of  sand,  all  being  well  mixed 
«u>g«^ber.  In  the  first  or  second  week  in  April 
ebe  bnlbs  from  5  inches  to  6  inches  apart, 

-  t  -1 _ _ UiAl _ J _ 1 _ J 


watering*  ^  when  they  begin ' 


by  nieans  of  offsets,  which  are  freely  produced,  [  why  hardy  flowers  are  neglected  for  this  pur- 
and  if  ^refully  removed  and  treat^  as  above !  pose  is  because  hundreds  of  gardens  are  still 


they  will  flower  the  second  year.  Seeds  afford 
a  wholesale  means  of  propagation.  They  should 
either  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  or  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  in  shallow  pans,  and  placed  in  a 
heated  frame  or  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  of  suflScient  size  they  should  be 
prickfd  off  into  other  pans,  after  which  they 


destitute  of  the  finer  kinds,  and  another  may 
often  be  found  in  the  manner  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  not  in  the  flowers  themselves. 

The  following  list  is  from  a  note  made  one  day 
lately  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  lover  of  hardy 
plants  whose  arrangements  of  flowers  had  been 
notice  and  admiration,  and 


treated  as  matured  bul^s,  ^  apd  is  WenJiOTe  as  Wing,  possibly  suggestive  and 
^^d  and  fourth  season  they  wiilj^i|(i4SR)Sll^lQFifi.lrfe®i^qln5ARDKNiNO  The 
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above,  being  a  cool,  shady  wsition,  was  the  ment  and  good  taste,  they  are  eoual  in  decorative 
central  point,  and  attracted  the  eye  at  once  on  value  to  the  most  costly  products  of  the  hot- 
entering  the  room.  Here  were  placed  Iceland  house ;  while  their  lasting  qualities  depend 
Poppies — orange,  and  yellow,  and  white — in  a  greatly  on  the  time  of  gathering.  The  rule 
pail  of  blue  and  white  china  set  upon  a  black  should  be  to  cut  the  flowers  early  in  the 
oak  bracket ;  and  below  a  glass,  with  the  dark  morning,  with  the  dew  still  upon  them ;  and, 
maroon  Dahlia  Zimpani  (which,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  case  of  bulbs  and  irids,  just  as  the  first 
not  a  Dahlia  at  all,  but  a  terribly  long-named  buds  of  the  spike  are  about  to  open.  Lastly, 
thing  called  Cosmos  or  Bidens  diversifolius  few  things  are  more  depressing  than  to  see 
atro-sanguineus).  Mingled  with  the  rich,  dark  withered  flowers  left  neglected,  often  until  they 
velvet  o  :  these  were  two  or  three  sprays  of  a  are  unwholesome,  in  the  glasses  where  once  they 
bulb — Calliprora  lutea — the  buff-coloured,  star-  had  been  fresh  and  beautiful.  The  only  way  to 
shaped  flowers  of  which  have  a  dark  line  down  avoid  this  is  to  attend  daily  to  their  replenish- 
the  centre  of  each  petal.  A  combination  such  ing,  not  necessarily  to  place  fresh  flowers  in  all 
as  this  may  be  allowed,  but,  as  a  rule,  each  cases,  but  to  remove  such  as  are  done  with,  to  cut 
flower  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  when  grouped  the  stems  of.  those  retained,  and  to  change — not 
alone  with  appropriate  foliage,  and  it  was  only  merely  fill  up — the  water.  Those  who  take  the 
here  and  there  that  this  rule  w’as  infringed,  trouble  to  do  this  will  find  themselves  amply 
Some  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  cut  liberally  with  rewarded  in  the  charm  and  refinement  added  to 
long  stems  and  plenty  of  their  own  deep  green  their  apartments,  which  no  amount  of  costly 
leaves,  the  creamy-white  flowers  of  Dropwort  etceteras  will  ever  impart.  K.  L.  D. 

mingled  with  Campanula  azurea,  which  also  _ 

tilled  by  itself  a  hanging  bracket  against  the 

wall  with  its  dark  pur^e  bells,  a  single  fine  Why  amateurs  fail  with  hardy 
stem  of  the  dark  crimson  Maitagon  (Lilium  plants. — It  may  be  useful  to  some  readers  if  I 
dalmaticum),  and  white  Iceland  Poppies  in  a  bit  together  a  few  notes  as  to  why  those 

of  blue-green  Valaurie  ware,  were  all  on  or  about  a-meteurs  who  are  fond  of  bedding  frequently 
the  mantel -piece,  but  the  colours  were  so  chosen  when  they  attempt  to  decorate  their 

and  placed  that  none  should  clash.  Elsewhere,  gardens  with  hardy  plants.  The  principal 
on  carved  oak  cabinets  or  tables  in  difierent  parts  cause  is  an  overweening  admiration  for  trim- 
of  the  room,  were  fresh  Roses  in  shallow,  flat  “ess,  neatness,  and  a  general  shaven  and  tidy 
bowls,  the  delicate  striped  blooms  of  Alstrnemeria  look.  Even  with  bedding  plants  this  blunder 
hjemantha  in  various  shades  of  pink  and  buff,  is  committed.  Where  bedding  is  properly 
and  the  long-spurred  lemon-coloured  flowers  of  carried  out  many  of  the  beds  are  turned  up 
Columbine  (Aquilegia  chrysantha).  Another  rough  for  the  winter,  almost  as  rough  as  plough 
glass  held  a  combination  of  red  and  black  lano-  Those  which  are  planted  for  spring,  as 
Poppies  (P.  umbrosum),  with  a  few  spikes  of  the  well  as  summer  effect,  have  6  or  more  inches  of 
pale  lavender  Bell-flower  (Campanula  sarmatica),  ^resh  soil  added  l^fore  the  summer  bedders  are 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  foliage  of  each  was  planted.  But  this  will  not  do  for  the  bedding 
used,  or  that  of  some  plant  as  near  akin  as  amateur ;  his  beds  must  bo  raked  flat  and  tidy 
possible.  A  single  head  of  Crinum  capense,  with  *^11  ^1}®  winter,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
its  graceful  Lily-like  white  flowers  flushed  with  ®®11  1®  ““I*  1“  a  good  state  in  spring,  and  the 
pink,  had  a  setting  of  leaves  gathered  from  a  plants  make  a  poor  growth.  When  the  bedding 
strong  clump  of  Day  Lilies,  since  its  own  were  *“an  plants  hardy  flowers  he  plants  them  without 
too  few  and  precious  to  be  cut.  A  dozen  different  tl'®  slightest  acquaintance  with  their  require- 
species  of  flowers  all  gathered  from  the  open  ments.  Plants  requiring  leaf- inould  only,  and 
garden  were  thus  represented,  and  each  being  which  fresh  manure  will  kill,  are  placed 
separate,  or  at  any  rate  distinct,  became  a  study  “cxt  to  plants  which  will  take  strong  manure, 
in  itself.  From  a  garden  well  stocked  with  hardy  Shade-loving  plants  are  placed  in  the  sun, 
plants  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  sun-loving  plants  in  the  shade,  and 

for  nine  months  in  the  year,  while  the  remaining  greedy  plants  are  placed  close  together  instead 
three,  with  good  management,  would  bo  far  being  placed  amongst  those  which  thrive  on 
from  destitute  of  both  flowers  and  foliage.  ®hort  commons.  The  bedding  man  cannot  bear 

ScEKTLESS  Flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  better  for  the  sight  of  a  withered  leaf  or  a  flowerless 
placing  in  rooms  than  those  which  are  sweet  pl^“t,  consequently  he  kills  the  most  of  his 
smelling,  since  many — in  fact,  most — persons  “•ilbs,  and  weakens  his  herbaceous  plants  by 
are  affected  unpleasantly  by  the  latter.  Out  of  cutting  off  the  leaves  the  moment  the  bloom  is 
doors,  or  in  very  airy  apartments,  the  case  is  over.  Perhaps  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
different,  but  where  heavily  kcented  flowers  are  failure,  however,  are  digging  and  forking  over 
used— and  they  are  often  too  beautiful  to  the  borders  in  winter  and  summer.  Many 
discard  altogether — the  glasses  containing  them  plants  make  a  free  root  growth  in  the  autumn, 
should  be  removed  from  the  room  before  it  is  although  the  actual  feeding  roots  die  in  the 

closed  for  the  evening.  Roses  should  be  winter  the  trunk  roots  remain,  and  shoot  out 

changed  daily,  and  strongly-scented  Lilies  are  fresh  fibres  when  the  plants  start  in  the  spring, 
unbearable,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  a  room.  Digging  amongst  the  plants  wounds  and  tears 
For  this  reason  it  is  seldom  possible  to  use  the  the  roots,  and  cuts  them  off,  and  a  weakly 
lovely  old  Madonna  Lily,  except  for  a  hall  or  growth  is  the  result.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
corridor  ;  but  an  exception  may  be  made  in  grow  weeds  begin  to  grow  also,  and  instead  of 
favour  of  the  handsome  varieties  of  the  orange-  hand-picking  them,  or  hoeing  them  with  a  hoe 
scarlet  Lilium  umbellatum,  which  are  scentless,  which  will  not  penetrate  more  than  an 
and  look  magnificent  in  a  tall  glass  against  a  i“ch,  all  the  roots  are  cut  and  torn, 
dark  background  of  wall  or  curtain,  and  last  a  ^rid  the  plants  make  a  miserable  bloom, 
long  time  in  beauty.  Many  persons  object  to  ^  fertile  source  of  failure  springing  from  over¬ 
hothouse  flowers  on  account  of  the  sickly,  tidiness  is  the  refusal  of  suburban  gardeners  to 
heavy  scent  which  belongs  to  not  a  few  of  ®®t  apart  a  comer  for  manure,  leafmould,  and 
them  ;  but  it  must  be  granted  that,  in  general,  rubbish,  to  replenish  the  soil  when  required.  I 
they  are  more  durable  when  cut  than  those  of  hardy  have  frequently  noticed  the  gardens  visible 
plants.  The  subject  of  the  scent  of  flowers  used  from  all  the  railways  about  London  but  two, 
for  room  decoration  is  one  of  some  importance  in  no  single  instance  have  I  ever  noticed 

and  might  be  studied  with  advantage,  as  it  is  provision  for  good  cultivation— no  hotbeds 

not  only  in  the  evil  smelling  that  discomfort  or  heaps  of  rotting  manure,  no  piles  of  charred 
lurks.  The  splendid  scarlet  Poppy  alluded  to  refuse  and  trimmings,  no  heaps  of  Grass 
above  is  one  of  the  worst  of  oflenders  in  this  niowings  and  leaves  rotting  into  leaf-mould — 
respect,  and  it  is  only  by  standing  the  flowers,  “11 1®  swept  and  garnished,  clean  and  tidy,  and 
for  some  time  after  cutting,  in  water,  before  f'hc  plants  starving,  and  all  that  would  keep 
the  final  arrangement,  that  they  can  be  admitted  them  in  health  periodically  carried  away  or 
into  a  sitting-room  at  all.  Iceland  Poppies,  on  burnt  to  ashes.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
the  contrary,  have  little  or  no  smell.  The  same  that  that  small  heap  of  ashes  which  remains 
may  be  noticed  in  other  groups  of  plants.  Our  when  a  plant  is  burnt  is  all  that  the  plant  has 
wild  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea  ulmaria),  beautiful  taken  from  the  real  soil.  The  rest  of  its  food  is 
as  it  is,  is  almost  poisonous  from  its  strong  scent  partly  absorbed  from  the  air  and  partly  from 
of  Almonds,  indicating  prussic  acid  ;  but  some  aecaying  matters,  vegetable  and  mineral,  mixed 
glasses  filled  with  the  neatly  allied  rose-pink  with  the  soil,  so  that  if  what  a  plant  takes  of 
Spirrea  venusta,  intermingled  with  the  blush-  these  is  not  annually  returned  to  the  soil,  it 
white  variety  S.  elegans,  set  in  their?3WnOTeen  beao^s  impoverished  and  the  plants  die.— J. 
leaves,  have  a  chairpiit^gj  ant  ate  >uv  [T ‘FPtering  Primroses.  —I  quite  agresu , 

scentless.  In  shotr,  wWereVer  harey^mrweiT»,| that  Primroses  requir<^iw4torm^  to 
whether  cultivated  or  wild,  are  used  with  judg- rkcep  them  alive  in  hot  weather  if  th^^a^e 


planted  in  a  bare  border  exposed  to  the  full  sun 
m  summer,  but  that  is  just  where  Primroses 
should  never  be.  Nothing  hinders  the  spread 
of  hardy  plant  gardening  more  than  the  un¬ 
reasoning  attempts  which  are  made  to  grow  all  , 
kinds  of  plants  under  the  same  conditions  and 
in  the  same  soil.  Every  garden,  even  the  ^ 
smallest,  should  .  be  to  a  certain  extent  an 
epitome  of  nature,  reproducing  all  the  usual 
varying  conditions  of  wood,  down,  rock,  sand, 
loam,  peat,  and  clay.  The  plants  will  then 
remain  in  health  with  a  minimum  of  trouble, 
and  rarely  require  artifical  aid. — J.  D. 

The  Spire  Lily  (Ckiltonia  can  dicans). 

— It  seems  to  be  generally  thought  that  the 
name  Galtonia  should  supersede  that  of  , 
Hyacinthus,  as  applied  to  the  autumn  Spire 
Lily.  It  is  now  a  well-known  and  much-  : 
admired  plant  in  all  good  gardens.  I  have 
somewhere  read  that  it  naturally  grow's  in  very 
light  and  loose  soil — so  light  and  open,  indeed,  ^ 
that  in  collecting  the  bulbs  the  hand  could  be  , 
thrust  down  quite  easily  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  so 
where  the  bulbs  were.  This  contains  a  hint  for 
cultivators,  some  of  whom  have  now  and  then 
complained  to  me  of  the  failure  of  imported 
bullM.  Here  a  hole  is  dug  a  foot  deep  ana  three 
bulbs  placed  therein  on  a  layer  of  coarse,  dry 
sea  sand  ;  more  sand  is  placed  over  the  bulbs,  ‘ 
and  the  holes  are  then  filled  up  with  leaf  mould 
instead  of  the  ordinary  soil.  So  treated,  not 
one  good  bulb  in  fifty  will  fail  to  grow  and 
flower. — B.  ^ 

The  Scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone 
fulgens). — In  order  to  ensure  early  and  good 
flowers  of  this  Anemone,  the  roots  should  be 
planted  as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn.  Some 
leaves  will  make  their  appearance  in  September 
or  October  with  a  rounded  three  to  five-lobed 
outline  ;  these  w’ill  be  succeeded  in  January  by  ' 
finely  and  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  soon  afterwards  ’ 

by  flowers.  A  good  bed  of  well-grown  plants  of  / 

A.  fulgens  in  full  bloom  is  a  gorgeous  sight ;  but  ^ 

it  is  not  only  useful  for  outdoor  decoration  alone,  ' 
inasmuch  as  the  cut  flowers  will  be  found  to  ex¬ 
pand  beautifully  in  water,  and  last  for  a  week 
or  more  if  cut  when  just  coming  into  bloom  and 
kept  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  The  Scarlet  • 
Windflower  may  be  considered  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  know'n  to  with-  ^ 
stand,  in  the  open  border,  the  severest  frosts  of 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years ;  it  is  scarcely,  indeed, 
if  ever,  injured  by  mere  cold,  but  stagnant 
moisture  is  ver>'  detrimental  to  it.  No  hardy 
spring  flower  can  compete  with  it  as  regards 
brilliancy  of  colour,  which,  when  lit  up  by  bright 
sunshine,  becomes  perfectly  dazzling.  In  good, 
well-drained  soils  it  wdll  succeed  anywhere,  but 
it  thrives  best  in  a  rich  loam  on  a  northern  aispcct 
and  in  a  somewhat  shaded  situation.  To  insure 
success  it  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  manure 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  which  should  be 
mulched  with  stable  manure  before  frost  sets  in. 
Division  of  the  roots  is  the  surest  and  most 
rapid  way  of  propagating  it. 

Milla  biflora  for  out  flowers. — This 
beautiful  Liliaceous  plant  comes  from  Mexico, 
and  has,  as  a  rule,  been  everywhere  badly 
cultivated,  owing  to  receiving  treatment  too 
artificial  to  suit  its  constitution.  About  tv^'o  •; 
months  ago  I  received  a  few  bulbs  of  it,  which 
on  receipt  I  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
same  manner  as  one  would  plant  Gladioli,  and 
now  they  are  in  full  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  Eucharis,  and. 
snowy  white.  They  last  a  very  long  time  in  ' 
perfection,  and  in  a  cut  state  cannot  easily  be  * 
superseded.  This  plant  grows  naturally  near 
the  city  of  Mexico,  together  with  Bouvardia. 
longiflora  and  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and  the  natixrea  ^ 
gather  the  flowers  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  ^ 
our  Primroses,  and  bring  the  flowers  to  marWeb, 
where  they  are  much  appreciated.  The  bixlbs 
resemble  those  of  a  Crocus.  In  autumn  tbey  ' 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  kept  dry,  ^ 
and  planted  again  in  the  spring.  Milla  bifior^  4 
delignts  in  sandy,  loamy  soil ;  it  should  hsL-rc^ 
full  sunlight  and  abundance  of  water.  Under  < 
this  simple  treatment  it  might  be  made  to  sr\o- 
ceed  in  every  garden,  and  its  beauty  is  so  grent 
that  it  will  repay  any  little  trouble  growers  rxifry 
take  with  it.  We  have  among  bulbuous  pla.i:it:s 
nothing  to  bo  compared  with  it. — B.  Roezl.. 

|i  Oaraations  from  cuttings.— I  Ha.x.-e 
alwp^ys  bepi^  to  propagate  Carnations  ^'*y 

nieans  o^Uay4l^ia^d'^bave  for  a  good  wTiile 
;  but  the  incon  - 
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venience  and  trouble  of  it,  not  to  say  its  untidi¬ 
ness,  have  led  me  to  discontinue  it,  and  for 
that  part  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  reason 
assigned  for  the  preference  given  to  the  layering 
system.  By  cuttings  is  twenty  times  e.asier  and 
far  more  convenient.  We  have  hundreds  of 
Carnations  all  over  the  place,  in  beds  and  on 
borders  and  layering  the  stock  theio  means 
many  barrowfuls  of  compost  and  very  tedious 
work,  not  to  speak  of  the  unsightliness  of  the 
hillocks  patched  by  stones  to  iteep  the  birds 
from  pulling  away  the  compost  in  their  search 
for  worms  in  dry  weather.  With  us  anything 
of  that  kind  is  at  once  scattered  by  the  birds, 
as  wc  are  in  the  midst  of  woods.  By  cuttings, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  barrowful  or  two  of  soil 
and  one  or  two  souare  yards  of  ground  are  all 
one  wants  in  addition  to  hand-light  tops  or 
cloches,  which  are  handier  and  cheaper.  If, 
under  these,  cuttings  are  inserted  in  August  or 
July,  every  one  will  strike,  and  make  as  gootl, 
if  not  better,  plants  than  layers.  They  have 
only  to  be  inserted, -and  the  cloches  put  over 
them  and  left  on,  and  shaded  in  bright  w'eather ; 
but  the  cloches  do  not  need  moving  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  as  the  cuttings  need  none  under  such 
circumstances — even  with  cloches  without  holes 
at  their  tops.  After  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
air  shoidd  w  admitted  gradually,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  cloches  may  be  taken  off  altogether. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  way  to  root  mostly  all 
hardy  plants,  and  hardly  one  will  rtil.  I  put  in 
some  Carnation  cuttings  received  in  October 
last  year  in  this  way,  and  did  not  lift  the  cloche 
off  once  till  April,  last  spring,  when  the  plants, 
by  that  time  well  rooted,  w'ere  transferred  to 
the  flower  beds  and  are  now  in  flower,  but  they 
are  not  so  early  or  so  strong  as  J uly  or  August 
put  in  cuttings,  of  course.  Cuttings  rooted  in 
this  way  may  be  left  exposed  all  the  winter 
where  they  were  struck  or  potted  up,  just  as 
QeeilfuL  Plants  that  have  never  been  potted 
or  nursed  flow'er  best,  and  hence  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  dibble  cuttings  in  on  the  border  wmere 
they  are  to  grow  and  flower,  and  if  these  patches 
become  too  crowded  a  portion  of  the  plants  can 
be  transplanted  in  spring.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  French  cloche  for 
propagating  purposes. — J.  S.  W. 

Oaltha  palufltris.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  many  flowers  which  adorn 
the  banks  of  our  rivers,  and  is  really  worthy  of 
a  place  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  other  ornamental 
waters.  Its  large,  brilliant,  golden  cups  are 
aet  olT  by  its  handsome  dark  green  shining 
leaves,  sharply  notched  at  the  edges,  some  ot 
them  enfolding  the  stalk,  which  is  hollow  and 
succulent.  The  flowers  last  a  long  tiine  in 
water,  and  the  buds  unfold  themselves  into 
more  really  perfect  flowers  than  those  which 
expand  out  of  doors,  subject  to  the  wind  and 
tide.  Th®7.  known  variously  under  the 
name  of  King-cup,  Marsh  Marigold,  and  in 
LincoLoBhire  by  the  name  of  “  Water-blob.”  A 
quantity  of  these  flowers  arranged  with  Grasses 
in  a  wide  bowl  of  ^ark  crimson  ware,  capable 
of  holding  plenty  of  water,  forms  a  really 
splendid  dcc*oration  for  a  hall,  and  lasts  a  long 
time. — P.,  Jsle worth. 

117S1. —Plants  for  front  erarden.— To 
make  a  small  garden  look  nice  all  through  the 
season  would  require  that  a  large  variety  of 
plants  be  grown  in  it.  Snowdrops,  Scillas, 
Crocuses,  Chionodoxa  Lucilise  Hepaticas,  a 
few  of  the  best  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths, 
would  be  enough  for  spring  flowering.  After 
these  Stocks,  Asters,  and  a  few  choice  bedding 
plants  pot  out  between  the  patches  of  the  bulbs 
would  continue  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
^^den  until  the  frost  came.  After  that  there 
I  not  much  can  be  done  until  spring  flowers 
om  again. — J.  D.  E. 

11748. —  Irises  from  seed.— The  young 
ulbs  may  be  left  where  they  are,  and  will  in 
•cie  make  flowery  plants  ;  but  the  better  plan 
*ill  be  to  transplant  them  on  to  a  good  piece  of 
Sound  when  the  foliage  dies  off— that  is,  if 
>ry  are  bulbous -rooted  kinds.  If  they  are  of 
's  Flag  Iris  section  they  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  in  March.  The  soil  should  be  well 
and  all  lumps  broken,  working  in  plenty  of 
braughly  decomTOsed  manure  ;  and,  if  the 
soil  is  stiff,  adding  some  river^i^d  or 
W- mould,  or  anything  pf  a  Bimilai/]^aF«k 
al->out  the  middle'  lof  llMa;feh,l  3et^pg~W^ 
•Nit  4  inches  apart ;  and  when  they  appear 
•Nre  ground  mulch  them  with  about  2  inches 


of  dung,  giving  a  good  soaking  of  water  in  hot 
weather.  In  the  course  of  two  years  they  will 
make  flowering  plants. — J.  C.  B. 

IITJS.— Lilium  candidum.  — The  white 
Lily  often  fails  to  flower  the  year  after  planting 
— it  dislikes  disturbance.  If  planted  in  light, 
rich  soil  which  has  been  long  under  cultivation, 
and  is  well  drained  and  in  good  heart,  they 
will  be  all  right  next  year.  They  dislike  fresh 
manure,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  do  best 
where  the  surface  soil  rests  on  porous  gravel. 
Crown  Imperials  also  dislike  disturbance,  and 
frequently  miss  flowering  the  first  or  second 
year  after  moving.  They  do  best  in  a  light, 
rich,  well-drained  soil. — J.  D. 

Clove  Carnation  Glolre  de  Nancy. —A  fine 
Mr.  \V) 
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Farm,  T-ttenhatu.  Notwitlistandingf  the  severe  drought 
they  have  been  subjected  to,  the  fltwers  ore  really  fine. 
This  Carnation  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  summer-flowering 
plants,  and  everyone  should  grow  It. 

11752.— Treatment  of  Edelwelsa— l  found  the 
Eklelweiss  do  best  in  coarse  grit  mixed  with  turfy  loam  and 
Cirass  roots  in  a  sloping,  well-drained  position  in  full  run. 
The  plants  should  ^  put  out  now,  so  as  to  get  established 
before  winter.  In  winter  they  look  quite  dead,  but  little 
white  buds  begin  to  show  in  early  spnng. — J.  D. 


11756.— Tulips  and  Crocuses  after  blooming.— 
When  Tulips  are  small  and  split  into  offsets,  and  Crocuses 


make  smalF conns,  it  is  a  sign  they  have  not  been  propi 
fed  during  growth.  For  pot  culture  a  double  set  should 
be  grown.  The  Tulips  should  be  planted  out  in  autumn 
in  nice  loam  from  rooted  turf,  and  prevented  from  flower¬ 
ing  nex't  spring  ;they  will  then  make  nice  bulbs  for  potting 
in  autumn.  The  Crocuses  need  onlv  be  planted  out  in  rich 
light  soil.— J.  D. 
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Glasshouses. 

Pot  a  good  batch  of  Dutch  bulbs  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained.  The  beat  soil  for  these 
is  a  light,  fibrous,  sandy  loam,  enriched  with 
old  cow  manure.  Place  the  pots  in  a  dry, 
sheltered  position,  and  cover  them  over  to  the 
depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  with  old  tan  or 
Co^a-nut  fibre.  Attend  to  the  staking  and 
tying  out  of  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  or  any 
other  soft- wooded  plants  that  are  liable  to  get 
damaged  by  wind.  Any  autumn-blooming 
herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  such  as  Schizostylis 
cocciuea,  Stokesia  cyanea,  and  the  dwarf  varie¬ 
ties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  drought  now  that  their  flowering 
season  is  so  near  at  hand.  Attend  to  pricking 
out  and  potting  of  Hnmeas,  Calceolarias, 
and  all  seedling  plants.  Put  in  a  good 
batch  of  cuttings  of  the  best  free-growing 
Fuchsias.  Choose  young-growing  plants  of  these 
that  are  free  from  flower-buds,  as  they  always 
make  good  growth  during  .winter,  and  will 
rapidly  develop  into  fine  plants  when  spring 
comes  to  their  assistance.  Nerines  (Oleanders) 
that  have  received  a  thorough  ripening  in  the 
full  sun  should  now  be  shaken  out  and  re 
lotted  in  rather  poor,  sandy  loam.  Keep 
Crinums  and  Amaryllises  dry  at  the  roots  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Attend  to  thinning 
ont  all  kinds  of  annuals  in  pots  before  they  get 
crowded,  and  make  sowings  of  Intermediate 
Stocks  and  a  large  batch  of  Mignonette  for 
spring  flowering. 

Fuchsias  should  have  their  seed-pods  picked 
off  regularly,  or  they  soon  cease  to  flower 
freely  ;  they  ought  to  bo  supplied  twice  a  week 
with  weak  manure  water,  l^uble  Petunias  are 
very  useful  at  this  season,  either  as  decorative 
plants,  or  for  famishing  cut  flowers.  These 
should  receive  regular  attention  in  the  way  of 
stopping  and  tying,  to  induce  them  to  break 
back,  or,  from  their  quick,  somewhat  straggling 
habit  of  growth,  they  become  unsightly. 
Lilium  anratum  is  a  most  useful  subject 
for  conservatory  decoration  at  this  season, 
but  should  not  be  introduced  in  too  great 
numbers  at  a  time,  as  its  perfume,  being  so 
powerful,  is  oppressive.  Attend  well  to  the 
different  varieties  of  Lilium  loncifolium,  by 
keeping  them  neatly  tied  up,  and  supplying 
them  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week  with 
manure  water,  otherwise  the  soil  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  they  lose  their  bottom  leaves,  which 
destroys  half  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  They 
must  on  no  account  be  allowed  at  this  season  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water. 

Achimenes  should  have  every  attention  as  they 
go  outx)f  bloom  to  assist  them  in  forming  and 
“■ — ^heir  tubers  ;  the  best  place  in  which  to 
at  this  season  for  that  purpc^<^^!a  prti 
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_ Ime  where  they  can  lie  kept  moiT^irhteiy 

close  and  shaded,  in  addition  to  which 


should  be  freely  syringed  overhead,  that  the 
leaves  may  be  maintained  in  a  fresh,  healthy 
condition.  Achimenes  are  too  frequently  stowed 
away  directly  they  cease  flowering  or  become  the 
least  shabby,  and  water  entirely  withheld  from 
them,  a  course  of  treatment  the  reverse  of  what 
they  require,  as  it  is  just  at  that  time  assistance 
is  needed  in  rendering  the  drying-off  process 
i^dual  and  natural.  By  affording  the  first 
batch  a  little  extra  attention,  they  will  form  an 
abundance  of  fine,  large  tubers,  superior  in  every 
way  to  any  that  can  l^  obtained  from  those  now 
coming  on,  which  may  therefore  be  discarded  as 
soon  as  they  have  discontinued  blooming. 

Climbing  plants.  —  Many  of  the  plants 
classed  as  greenhouse  climbers,  and  employed 
for  covering  the  usual  roof  supports,  are  far 
from  being  fit  for  the  purpose.  They  are  often 
such  strong  growers  that  they  quickly  run  up 
to  the  top,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the 

Sillars,  where  their  presence  is  much  wanted, 
evoid  of  leaves.  VV’ here  plants  for  use  in  this 
way  are  required,  they  are  usually  wanted  to 
give  immediate  effect,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is 
well  to  prepare  them  beforehand  by  growing 
them  on  in  pots  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
produce  some  effect  at  once  ;  if  healthy  young 
plants  are  got  now,  and  an  extra  shift  given 
them,  time  will  be  gained.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  instead  of  having  the  shoots 
pinched  so  as  to  form  bushy  specimens,  they 
should  be  trained  erect,  only  stopping  a  few  of 
the  strongest  growths  at  different  heights  to 
cause  these  to  break  ont.  Subjoined  are  a  few 
of  the  best  plants  for  the  purpose  :  Cantua 
dependens  bears  deep  pink  flowers,  produced 
like  those  of  Fuchsia  corymbiflora ;  this  is  only 
fit  for  a  pillar,  as  its  determinately  erect  habit 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  growing  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Hovea  Celsi,  the  lovely  blue  flowers  of 
which  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  Pea- 
blossomed  plant,  has  a  habit  which  just  fits  it 
for  growing  on  pillars.  Habrothamnus  elegans, 
which  is  stronger  in  growth  than  the  two 
preceding,  can  also  be  easily  kept  within 
bounds,  and  is  likewise  an  excellent  subject 
for  the  purpose  indicated.  Mitraria  coccinea 
(the  Scarlet  Mitre-flower)  is  another  effective 
plant  in  a  position  of  this  kind,  as  by  annual 
judicious  cutting-back  it  can  be  had  in  flower 
from  the  bottom  up  to  any  reasonable 
height.  The  old  Hoya  carnosa,  which  w'ill 
succeed  for  many  years  in  a  very  small  pot,  is 
nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
trained  to  a  pillar.  The  blue  Plumbago  capensis, 
too,  needs  comparativ'ely  little  root- space,  and 
grows  up  quicKly  ;  its  foliage  is  alw'ays  neat, 
and  it  will  keep  on  for  many  weeks  producing 
its  handsome  pale  blue  flowers.  Clianthus 
magnificus  and  C.  puniceus  are  both  good  pillar 
plants,  which  are  not  disposed  to  get  too  large. 
Fuchsia  corymbiflora  is  never  seen  in  better 
condition  than  when  grown  in  this  way.  Ths 
red  and  white  Lapagerias  are  amongst  the  best 
plants  that  can  be  employed  for  the  purpose  ; 
the  only  objection  to  their  use  being  that  as 
they  get  old  they  reouire  considerably  more 
root  room  than  is  afforaed  by  the  usually  small 
space  that  is  available  at  the  foot  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  pillar  wherein  to  turn  a 
plant  out,  and  if  kept  in  pots  or  boxes  the 
arrangement  of  the  house  is  generally  such  as  to 
province  an  unsightly  appearance.  Plants  of  any 
or  all  of  these,  well  prepared  beforehand,  will, 
when  transferred  to  the  positions  they  are  to 
occupy,  soon  obviate  the  disagreeable  effects  of 
bare  pillars. 

Flower  Garden. 

Finish  sow'ing  biennials  for  flowering  next 
spring,  and  transplant  any  such  things  os  require 
more  room.  Collect  seeds  of  anything  es^- 
cially  worth  increasing,  and  store  while  quite 
dry.  Gather  Lavender,  also  leaves  of  the  scented 
Verbena  and  those  of  other  fragrant  plants  fo” 
winter  use,  as  after  this  time  they  begin  to  deterio¬ 
rate.  Regulate  the  growth  of  all  trailing  plants, 
and  pinch  or  clip  any  that  are  planted,  so  as  to 
form  designs.  Amongst  the  best  of  plants  for 
carpet  work  are  the  Sedums  and  Echeverias, 
for  they  are  neat  in  habit  and  require  but  little 
attention.  They  are  mostly  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  the  poorest  soil  and  driest  positions. 
The  advantage  of  using  this  class  of  plants  for 
th^  main  d^gn  or  groundwork  of  beds  is,  that 
'tciid^lr^  Altcrnantheras,  Coleus,  Ac., 
theyiMOTB^lyAfiiled  in  w  ith  hardy 
subjects,  and' thOT  made  attractive  during  the 
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Proceed  with  the  propagation  of  all  the  ten- 
clerest  subjects  first,  as  while  there  is  plenty  of 
solar  heat  the  work  is  accomplished  quickly, 
and  well-rooted,  early-struck  cuttings  always 
winter  well.  Compared  with  those  propagat^ 
later,  soft- wooded  plants,  like  Coleus,  Petunias, 
and  Verbenas,  will  strike  root  in  a  few  days  if 
kept  quite  close  and  well  shaded.  Pelargonium 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  thickly  in  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  light  soil,  and  set  out  in  open, 
sunny  positions.  Wo  find  the  most  useful 
sized  box  to  be  2  feet  by  1  foot  .3  inches  and  .3.^ 
inches  deep.  Boxes  of  this  kind  hold  from  fifty 
to  seventy  plants,  and  are  easily  moved  about 
by  one  person,  whereas  larger  ones  necessitate 
much  more  labour  in  removal,  and  the  weight 
of  soil  soon  breaks  them.  Leave  apertures  in 
the  bottoms  for  drainage,  over  which  put  a 
little  rough  soil,  and  then  fill  up  with  fine  soil, 
finishing  off  with  a  layer  of  sand.  When 
shaken  out  of  this  material  for  potting  in 
spring,  the  roots  will  all  come  out  without 
breakage.  After  insertion  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water  to  settle  the  soil  firm  round  the  cut¬ 
tings,  after  which  they  are  best  moderately  dry 
until  they  begin  to  root  freely. 

One  of  the  best  scarlet  Pelargoniums  is  the 
well-known  Vesuvius,  which  is  dwarf  in  habit 
and  extremely  floriferous.  A  good  crimson  is 
General  Outram,  a  variety  wi^  large  trusses. 
Amoi^t  Pinks  we  find  Master  Christine  and 
Mrs.  Turner  very  useful ;  amongst  white  varie¬ 
gated-leaved  sorts,  Shottisham  Pet  and  May 
Queen ;  for  dwarf  carpet  beds.  Little  Trot. 
The  only  golden  tricolors  are  Sir  Robert  Napier, 
Mrs.  Pollock,  and  Lady  Cullum.  Silver 
tricolors — Lass  o’  Gowrie,  Mr.  J.  Glutton,  and 
Charming  Bride  ;  and  gold  and  bronze  Beauty 
of  Calderdale,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Marshal 
McMahon,  and  Robert  Burns.  Amongst  the 
Ivy-leaved  section,  so  useful  for  Vases  and 
baskets,  we  find  Bridal  Wreath,  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Koenig  Albert  (a  beautiful  double 
mauve),  to  be  all  excellent ;  Peltatum  elegans 
is  also  a  beautifully  variegated  variety.  We 
always  grow  the  Ivy-leaved  section  in  pots, 
putting  about  five  cuttings  in  a  3-inch  pot  for 
the  winter,  and  potting  off  singly  in  spring. 


Fruit. 

Vines. — Muscats  now  colouring  fast  may  bo 
kept  somewhat  drier,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  su^cient  fire-heat  to  keep  up  the  proper 
temperature,  and  in  the  event  of  lateral  growth 
having  become  somewhat  wild — a  condition 
under  which  Grapes  always  swell  well — a 

gradual  shortening  back  will  be  advisable ; 

ut  care  must  be  observed  in  the  preservation 
of  a  good  canopy  of  foliage  for  the  protection 
of  the  fruits  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sun.  For  special  purposes  the  colouring  may 
be  hastened  by  full  exposure,  but  in  modern 
houses  glazed  with  large  squares  of  21  oz.  glass, 
the  clear  amber  colour,  so  much  desired,  but 
not  always  attained,  may  be  gained  by  allowing 
fruit,  wood,  and  foliage  to  ripen  up  together. 
The  latest  Hamburghs  intended  for  use  through 
November  and  December  will  now  be  colouring 
fast,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  two  hourr 
close  treatment  from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  the 
ventilators  may  be  kept  constantly  open.  Late 
Grapes  now  safe  from  scalding,  and  in  most 
places  colouring  fast,  must  be  encouraged  with 
gentle  fire- heat  and  free  ventilation,  in  order  to 
get  them  ripe  by  the  end  of  September. 
Giaiually  reduce  lateral  growths,  leavii^  a  good 
spread  of  foliage  all  over  the  house.  Examine 
inside  Ixirders,  and  continue  the  feeding  with 
warm  liquid  manure  or  guano  vrater  until  the 
colouring  process  is  well  on  the  move,  when  the 
supply  of  stimulating  food  may  be  reduced  or 
discontinued  altogether.  Remove  the  lights  if 
practicable  from  the  earliest  vineries  in  which 
all  the  wood  is  thoroughly  well-ripened  and  the 
fruit  cut,  and  paint  and  repair  the  nouse.  Where 
Grapes  are  now  ripe  and  hanging,  precautions 
should  be  taken  against  the  ravages  of  wasps 
and  other  depredators,  either  by  placing  the 
clusters  in  little  muslin  bags,  or,  if  convenient, 
covering  over  all  openings  for  ventilation  with 
sheets  of  tiffany,  hexagon  netting,  or  frigi 
domo. 

PEACHE.S  AND  Nectarine.s.— The  fruit  in  cool 
orchard  houses  will  now  bo  sufficiently  advanced 
for  full  exposure  to  the  influen^r~Of  sun  and 
light  by  being  el^y^tt^ad;  shortfciea^^  la 
placed  across  the  ^rtne  trema?  TJotuiL 
IS  gained  by  getting  them  up  too  soon,  a1 


Peaches,  like  other  things  under  artificial  treat¬ 
ment,  always  swell  best  under  a  free  and 
unrestricted  growth  from  the  stoning  period  up 
to  the  time  when  they  begin  to  swell  for  ripen¬ 
ing.  As  the  fruit  is  placed  apex  upwards,  all 
strong  growths  should  oe  tied  down  and  stopped, 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  increasing  the  size 
of  the  fruit  and  maintaining  the  balance  of  sap 
in  the  lower  and  weaker  parts  of  the  trees. 
Houses  now  clear  of  fruit  and  having  the  roots 
inside,  will  require  very  careful  attention  for 
some  time  to  come,  as  next  year’s  success  greatly 
depends  upon  the  proper  development  and 
ripening  of  the  buds.  To  insure  this,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  all  surplus  wood  should 
be  removed  prior  to  cleansing  with  the  hose  or 
garden  engine,  and  that  the  foliage  should 
after  wards  oe  kept  in  health  by  means  of  even¬ 
ing  syringing,  liberal  ventilation,  and  copious 
watering. 

Melons. — Prevent  over-luxuriance  by  means 
of  a  little  ventilation  at  night  as  well  as  during 
the  day,  in  preference  to  stinting  the  supply  of 
moisture  and  pinching  severely.  However,  their 
growth  must  be  regulated  and  held  in  check,  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fertilisation  of 
the  blooms.  To  those  whose  fruits  are  swelling 
give  heavy  applications  of  water,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  some  liquid  manure. 

Hardy  fruit. — It  is  now  time  that  all  sum¬ 
mer  pruning  and  stopping  of  shoots  should  be 
finished,  as  there  is  now  no  danger  of  the  trees 
making  growth  to  be  in  any  way  detrimental 
to  the  formation  and  full  development  of  fruit- 
buds  for  next  season.  Any  such  work  still  to 
be  done  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  after  which  the  shoots  should  be  neatly 
laid  or  tied  in,  and  the  ripening  fruit  be  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air,  by  having  the 
foliage  drawn  on  one  side,  or,  if  need  be,  re¬ 
moved  altogether  ;  but  this  should  only  be  done 
when  the  leaves  cover  the  fruit,  and  so  hinder 
its  colouring  properly.  Should  the  summer 
continue  hot  and  ary,  watering  will  be  a  serious 
item  of  garden  labour,  as  it  is  from  this  date  to 
the  end  of  September  that  fruit  trees  require 
most  water.  If  that  should  be  scarce,  mulch 
deeply  with  litter  or  Grass.  Gather  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  a  day  or  two  before 
they  are  intended  to  be  used,  and  before 
the  sun  touches  them  in  the  morning,  they 
will  then  keep  for  several  days  in  a  cool  room, 
and  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  of  course,  they 
should  be  laid  on  some  soft  substance, 
such  as  dry  Moss  or  wadding.  Early 
kinds  of  Pears,  such  as  Citron  des  Carmes, 
Belle  des  Bruxelles,  and  Jargonelle,  are  now 
suflSciently  ripe .  to  gather ;  it  is  not  well  to 
allow  them  to  fully  ripen  on  the  trees,  as  then 
the  flavour  is  not  nearly  so  good,  and  the  fruit 
soon  decays.  Let  all  runners  required  for 
forcing  and  new  plantations  of  Strawberries  be 
taken  off  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
beds  may  be  cleared  of  runners  and  bad  foliage, 
after  which  slightly  point  over  between  the 
rows,  and  give  a  fresh  mulching  of  rotten 
manure.  Water  freely  all  newly  planted  beds, 
to  get  growth  completed  by  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  nursery  bed  of  runners  should  m 
kept  on  hand  to  make  good  any  failure  that 
may  occur. 

Vegetables. 


Peas,  Broaid  Beans,  French  Beans,  and  stems 
of  Cauliflower  are  among  the  most  likely  sub¬ 
jects  at  present  that  require  to  be  cleared  away, 
together  with  the  harvesting  of  early  and  second 
early  kinds  of  Potatoes.  The  ground  thus  set 
at  liberty  should  be  cropped  as  follows  : — The 
best  and  driest  plot  snould  be  sown  with 
Winter  Spinach  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  the  next 
best  plot  with  Winter  Onions  in  rows  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  apart ;  another  breadth 
with  Turnips  in  drills  1  foot  apart.  Chirk 
Castle  Blackstone  is  a  grand  variety  fer  sowing 
at  this  season,  and  smaller  plots  should  ^  set 
^art  for  successional  sowings  and  plantings  of 
Endive,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  Onions  for 
salad ;  a  warm  border  should  also  be  reserved 
for  a  sowing  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  in 
which  position  they  may  winter  if  afforded 
some  slight  protection  in  severe  weather. 

Numerous  other  operations,  too,  must  have 
early  attention,  such  as  staking  late  Peas, 
ejr^ing  and  placing  twiggy  sticks  to  French, 
^  ,  earthing  up  Celery,  thinning  out  recently 
'^umips  and  Carrots,  tying  up  anl  s  ioppijg 


omatoes  and  taking  oil'  part  of  the 


order  to  expose  the  fruit,  training  out  Ridge 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  soiling 
them  up,  cutting  and  hanging  up  to  dry  all  kinds 
of  herbs,  removing  seed  stems  from  Sea  Kale  and 
the  fruit  from  Globe  Artichokes  as  soon  as  fit 
for  use  ;  from  those  stools  that  have  done  bear¬ 
ing,  too,  the  old  stems  should  be  cut  quite  off 
at  once.  If,  after  all  the  staple  winter  crops 
are  got  in,  there  is  still  ground  to  spare,  it  may 
advantageously  be  utilised  for  a  chance  crop  of 
Cauliflowers,  for  Celery  to  be  used  for  soups  to 
save  the  main  supply,  or  for  Coleworts,  which 
at  all  seasons  are  acceptable. 

To  continue  the  supply  of  French  Beams,  pro¬ 
vision  may  now  have  to  be  made  to  sow  them  in 
pits  or  frames  ;  let  the  soil  be  open,  moderately 
rich,  18  inches  in  depth,  and  the  drainage  omn. 

Sow  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  for  Canadian 
Wonder  18  inches  apart.  This  forces  equally 
well  M  the  most  renowned  forcing  kinds  ;  grow 
them  on  in  full  exposure  till  the  nights  Income 
so  cold  that  they  Begin  to  show  a  yellow  tinge. 

A  free  use  of  the  syringe  and  abundance  of 
water  will  keep  them  free  from  insects. 

Cucumbers.  — The  plants  for  winter  fruiting 
should  now  be  sown,  and  cuttings  struck  from 
present  fruiters  to  succeed  them.  Worn-out 
plants  may  now  be  cut  in  rather  severely,  and 
the  borders  mulched  and  well  watered,  and  the 
linings  renewed  ;  the  plants  soon  make  a  fresh 
start  and  bear  well  for  some  time  yet.  Attend 
to  the  usual  routine  of  thinning  the  leaves, 
shoots,  and  fruits  whilst  in  a  young  state. 

Onion.s. — As  soon  as  these  show  sii^ns  of  com 
pleting  growth  they  should  at  once  be  palled 
up,  or  they  will  commence  to  make  fresh  roots, 
wnich  injures  their  keeping  properties.  They  t 
are  all  the  better  for  being  dried  quickly.  Where  » 
a  moderate  quantity  only  is  grown  that  cam  be 
dealt  with  m  this  way — the  old  method  of 
spreading  them  thinly  on  a  slate  or  tile  roof  has 
the  advantage  that  if  much  wet  weather  should 
follow  immediately  upon  their  bein^  drawn  they  t 
are  not  so  liable  to  root  afresh  as  if  laid  on  the 
bed  to  dry  ;  or  the  simple  plan  may  be  followed 
of  tying  them  in  bunches  of  eight  or  ten  imme¬ 
diately  they  are  pulled,  and  hanging  them  up 
on  the  outside  walls  of  a  building  that  has  an 
overhannng  eave  sufficient  to  thrown  off  the 
rains ;  the  north  side  is  the  best  for  keeping 
them  late  in  the  spring,  as  there  they  have  not 
the  disposition  to  grow  so  early.  Shallots,  if 
not  already  taken  up,  should  be  at  once  removed 
to  a  dry  place  and  kept  there. 

Endfv'e  and  Lettuce. — Ground  should  now 
be  prepared  for  the  principal  crop  of  Endive 
and  autumn  Lettuce  ;  for  these  it  ought  to  be 
well  manured  and  in  a  moderately  dry  position. 

Do  not  overcrowd  the  plants,  especially  Endive. 

The  rows  of  Endive  should  be  15  inches  or  18 
inches  apart,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  giving  the  most  room  where  the  growth  is 
likely  to  be  strongest.  Lettuce,  especially 
where  the  small  Cabbage  variety  (such  as  Tom 
Thumb)  is  planted,  need  not  have  so  much 
room.  More  Endive  should  now  be  sown.  For 
general  use  the  Green  Curled  is  most  esteemed , 
but  where  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  is  liked  a 
pinch  of  each  may  be  put  in.  Do  not  sow  the 
seeds  too  thickly  ;  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  birds  or  insects,  and  usually  almost  every 
seed  vegetates.  Previous  sowings  that  are 
already  up,  if  too  thick,  should  be  thinned  out 
sufficiently  to  allow  them  room,  or  they  get  ' 
drawn  up  so  weakly  as  to  be  long  in  getting  * 
hold  when  planted  out.  Some  Lettuce — Tom  * 
Thumb,  Black -seeded  Bath  Cos,  and  likewise  ' 
the  hai^y  Hammersmith — should  also  be  now 
sown ;  the  last-named  sort  is  not  equal  in.  ^ 
quality  to  the  Cos  varieties,  but  in  many  places 
it  will  stand  the  winter  where  other  kinds  would  ^ 
fail.  ^ 


Moss  on  lawns.— Moss  on  lawns  may  l>e  ^ 
eradicated  in  the  following  manner:  With 
rake,  having  about  six  short  sharp  teeth  and  ea 
short  handle,  scratch  over  roughly  the  moaay^^ 
places.  Having  well  loosened  tlie  soil,  so'W’i 
therein  some  lawn  Grass  seed,  and  cover  with, 
little  fresh  soil,  and  give  the  whole  of  the  Orsasa 
plot  a  dressing  of  guano.  The  more  the  grow'bVx' 
of  the  Grass  is  encouraged  the  less  chance  wilk^ 
the  Moss  have  of  making  headway.  A  poor' 
roila|nd  correspondingly  stunted  growth  in 
Gi^  fi^youra  the,  formation  of  Moss  ;  cncourea^^ 
cli^fo^iA.lQfJ  thlalfQ^er  and  the  latter  canxxoi 
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ROSES. 

DWARF  AND  STANDARD  ROSES. 

A  MILD  winter  and  a  wintry  spring  are  not  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  Roses,  but  as  we 
must  take  the  seasons  as  they  come,  our  best 
way  will,  I  think,  be  to  cultivate  our  Roses  in 
such  a  way  as  to  r^uce  as  much  as  possible  the 
chances  of  failure  through  weather,  not  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  this  entirely,  but  by  paying 
attention  to  the  form  of  growth  and  the  selection 
of  proper  sites,  we  may  do  something  to  mitigate 
the  evils  arising  from  our  variable  climate.  As 
at  present  cultivated,  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
majority  of  cultivators  invite  the  frost  to  kill 
their  Roses.  They  do  this  unwittingly  by 
giving  them  too  rich  feeding,  which  promotes 
succulent  growth  and  renders  them  an  easy  prey 
to  frost.  They  also  select  unsuitable  positions 
for  them,  perching  them  high  up  in  the  air,  as 
if  so  placed  to  show  that  the  cultivator  was 
anxioos  to  give  the  frost  every  possible  chance 
to  kill  them.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose  we 
must  pursue  a  natural  course  of  treatment  if 
we  wish  to  attain  success  over  a  long  course  of 
years.  The  standard  form  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  rational  mode  of  culture,  and  no  wonder  that 
Roees  grown  in  this  form  are  the  first  to  suffer 
from  severe  cold.  I  may  be  told  that  I  am  pro- 

i'udiced  against  this  form  of  Rose  growing,  but 
may  state  that  when  I  plant  a  Rose  tree  1  want 
it  to  grow  and  prosper  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  If  I  plant  standards  I  have  to  renew 
them  frequently,  because  they  die  off  so 
mysteriously,  after  being  planted  a  couple  of 
years  or  so,  that  I  have  neither  the  time  to 
prepare  new  stations  for  them  nor  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  purchasing  relays  of  trees  to  keep  up 
the  stock.  I  must,  therefore,  grow  Roses  in 
such  a  form  as  will  insure  their  living  and 
flowering  for  several  years  without  requiring  to 
be  renewed.  I  may  here  mention  that  I  manage 
a  large  garden  in  which  there  is  not  a  standard 
Rose  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  will,  therefore, 
surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  we  grow  the  major 
part  of  our  Roses 

A.s  BU8HK.S. — A  good  many  are  grown  in  beds 
pegged  down,  and  some  are  made  to  form  edges, 
which  reach  a  height  of  6  feet,  but  we  prefer 
the  bush  form  to  all  others,  and  these  on  their 
own  roots  chiefiy.  I  prefer  the  own- rooted  plants, 
because  if  a  severe  winter  kills  all  the  branches 
down  to  the  ground  line  the  portions  left  have 
such  recuperative  power  that  in  one  season  they 
become  re-established.  Our  beds  of  pegged - 
down  plants  have  been  planted  fifteen  years. 
Every  plant  was  struck  from  cuttings  made 
in  the  autumn  previous,  and  the  plants  are 
as  vigorous  now  as  ever  they  were.  Our 
lots  from  ail  causes  has  not  been  more  than 
1  per  cent,  during  all  that  time.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  right  to  say  that  all  the  variet’es  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  which  I  am  writing  do  not 
grow  so  well  on  their  own  roots  as  others.  In  such 
cases  we  have  to  resort  to  the  Manetti  as  a  stock 
for  the  weak  growers,  and  as  a  rule  it  answers 
very  well.  In  the  case  of  varieties  that  do  -well 
on  their  own  roots,  I  find  that  they  are  really 
more  Wgorous  than  when  budded  on  foster  roots, 
a  valuable  fact,  and  certainly  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  own-root  Roses.  The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  getting  very  dark -coloured  Roses 
to  grow  away  well,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
found  that  a  greater  number  of  comparatively 
light-coloured  Roses  are  more  vigorous  on 
i  their  own  roots  than  dark  ones.  Our  best  dark 
Itorts  on  their  own  roots  are  Charles  Lefebvre, 
^ar^hal  Vaillant,  Pierre  Netting,  Annie  Wood, 
Mition  de  Brie,  Lord  Clyde,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Duke  of  Wellingion.  The  best  light- 

t loured  kinds  for  our  own- root  plants  are 
entifolia  rosea,  John  Hopper,  Edouard  Morren, 

'  *  Morel,  Anna  Alexieff,  Baronne  Provost, 
Vidot,  and  Nardy  Fr^res.  There  are, 
'^ever,  many  more  in  both  cases  that  will 
>w  fairly  well  on  their  own  roots.  Wo  find 
♦  following  a  very  good  way  of  growing  the 
tn  choice  and  tender  varieties  of 
l£A-scEST£D  Rosss. — Get  some  strong  plants 
ll  put  them  into  8-inch  pots.  The  best  time 
this  is  early  in  February.  Use  a  compost 
^ialf- fibrous  loam  and  one  quarter  each  of  leaf- 
^  and  thoroughly-rotted  farmyard  roamtre. 
"keep  it  porous  add  good  Bprinl£ing|Tj 
sand  or  roadside^^t,  and  pot 
■“irately  firm.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 


to  pot  the  plants  in  the  first  instance  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  in  their  future  management  that 
month  ought  to  be  selected.  When  potted, 
place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  keep 
them  secure  from  frost,  and  the  soil  just  moist 
about  the  roots.  On  all  favourable  occasions 
after  the  middle  of  March  give  them  a  liberal 
supply  of  air,  the  object  being  to  keep  them 
steadily  growing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  hardy  they  are  treated  without  the 
tender  growths  being  exposed  to  frost  the 
better.  About  the  end  of  April  they  may  be 
taken  to  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  air — 
either  under  a  warm  south  wall  or  some 
similar  place.  What  may  be  called  their 
summer  treatment  should  commence  in  the 
middle  of  May.  They  should  then  be  taken  to 
a  warm  position  either  in  the  frame,  ground,  or 
to  a  warm  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where' 
it  will  be  convenient  to  water  them  in  dry 
weather.  The  pots  should  at  once  be  plunged 
up  to  their  rims,  and  then  both  pots  and  the 
surface  immediately  around  them  should  be 
mulched  with  a  ^ood  thickness  of  well-rotted 
manure.  This  nch  mulch  will  quickly  en¬ 
courage  the  formation  of  roots  on  the  surface, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  plants  will  be  growing 
vigorously,  and  as  good  growth  means  plenty 
of  flowers,  the  cultivator  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest  both  of  buds  and  blossoms.  Before 
severe  frost  sets  in  in  autumn  it  will  be  neces- 
sar>'  to  lift  the  plants,  pots,  and  all,  and  take 
them  to  some  cool,  light  structure,  where  they 
will  be  secure  from  frost  during  winter  with¬ 
out  being  in  any  way  excited.  A  cold  pit  or 
Peach  house  not  forced  is  the  right  place  for 
them.  Throughout  the  winter  very  little  water 
need  be  given  to  the  roots.  Early  in  February 
the  plants  should  have  what  little  pruning  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  shape,  and  then 
about  two-thirds  of  the  old  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  the  roots,  repotting  in  a  fresh  com¬ 
post,  and  making  the  same  sirred  pots  serve  for 
the  first  three  years,  after  which  they  may  have 
pots  2  inches  larger.  After  being  potted  they 
should  be  returned  to  their  winter  quarters, 
giving  the  preference  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
from  which  the  light  can  be  withdrawn^  during 
mild  weather,  for  the  less  they  are  excited  the 
better.  If  from  in/  cause  the  young  growths 
have  got  pretty  forward  by  the  end  of  April 
they  must  be  kept  under  cover  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  longer,  and  when  taken  from  under 
glass  they  must  be  gently  dealt  with  at  first,  so 
as  to  harden  them  off  in  a  gradual  manner.  The 
treatment  during  succeeding  years  must  be  the 
same  as  that  just  described,  and  if  skilfully 
managed  the  plants  will  last  in  good  condition 
for  many  years. 

Hybrid  Teas. — These  are  for  the  most  part 
indifferent  growers,  and  but  little  if  any  haiflier 
than  ordinary  Tea-scented  varieties,  to  which, 
as  regards  growth  and  form  of  flowers,  they  have 
a  strong  resemblance,  and,  like  ordinary  Teas, 
they  do  better  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air. 
The  first  year  we  grow  them  in  pots  in  a  cool 
house,  where  they  did  fairly  well,  but  in  the 
open  ground  they  do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to 
their  new  quarters.  So  far  as  1  have  seen  of 
them  the  following  are  the  best — viz. ,  the  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  Michael  Saunders,  Jean  Sisley, 
and  Viscountess  Falmouth.  J.  C.  C. 


StiikinfiT  Rose  outtingrs.— No  better  time 
can  be  selected  for  striking  Roses  that  have 
made  their  growth  in  the  open  than  the  present ; 
if  the  cuttings  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  hot¬ 
bed  made  up  for  the  purpose  they  will  root 
quicker  than  without  it,  out  a  specially  prepared 
Itod  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  I  have  struck 
a  good  many  in  my  time  in  a  frame  from  which 
an  early  crop  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons  has  been 
taken,  and  I  hope  to  grow  a  good  many  in  the 
same  way  this  season.  I  will  have  some  5-inoh 
pots  well  drained  and  .filled  with  fine  sandy 
soil ;  about  half-a-dozen  cuttings  of  each  variety 
will  be  put  into  each  pot.  They  will  bo  inserted 
firmly  in  the  soil,  and  then  well  watered.  I 
will  make  the  cuttings  of  medium-sized  shoots, 
t.e.,  if  I  can  get  sufficient  of  them  that  have 
not  flowered.  I  prefer  them,  as  they  always 
make  the  best  cutting,  but  flowering  shoots 
may  also  be  used  with  safety.  The  soft  tops 
and  hart  l)ottoms  of  very  strong  roots  should 
/>e  The  base  of  the  cutting  should  be 

liiacu^^^^int  with  two  joints  abwvo  £.rd  at 
leasr^e  leaf.  When  once  the  shoot  is 


from  the  plant  it  should  be  prepared  and 
inserted  without  delay ;  for,  if  allowed  to  lie 
about  and  get  half  withered,  the  chances  are 
that  many  of  the  cuttings  will  die.  The  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  the  frame  to  their  rims, 
and  when  all  is  finished  the  leaves  should  be 
damped  with  water  from  a  fine-rosed  pot.  They 
should  then  be  shut  up  close,  and  given  no  air 
for  the  first  week,  during  which  partial  dark¬ 
ness  is  also 'desirable.  To  secure  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  frame  should  be  shaded  with  a  thick 
mat  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  during  very 
bright,  sunny  days,  two  mats  are  desirable. 
The  leaves  and  all  the  inside  of  the  frame  must 
be  damped  every  evening.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  give  a  very  little  air  at  the  back  of  the 
frame  at  night,  and  gradually  reduce  the  time 
during  which  the  shading  is  applied.  In  six  or 
eight  weeks  they  will  have  made  sufficient  roots 
to  bear  full  exposure  to  light ;  more  air  may 
then  be  admitted,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  new  growth  an  inch  or  two  in  length  they 
may  be  potted  singly  into  4-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  may  remain  until  the  month  of  May,  when 
they  may  bo  planted  out  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain. 

Banksian  Roses.— These,  being  nearly 
evergreen,  are  admirably  suited  for  walls,  or  for 
any  other  position  where  a  large  space  has  to  be 
quickly  covered.  A  rather  large  space  for  the 
roots  is  necessary,  and  the  better  the  soil  the 
faster  the  plants  grow ;  but  experience  shows 
that  elaborate  preparation  is  unnecessary.  With 
2  feet  in  depth  of  fairly  good  earth,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  space,  Banksian  Roses  will  grow  for 
many  years  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  To  grow 
them  successfully  they  require  a  height  of  from 
10  feet  to  16  feet,  and  proportionate  room  on 
each  side  for  the  development  of  the  branches. 
When  dealing  with  young  plants  no  pruning  is 
necessary  ;  the  shoots  must  all  be  either  nailed 
or  tied  in,  but  when  they  have  filled  their 
allotted  space  the  treatment  may  be  altered.  In 
our  strong  soil  this  Rose  grows  most  luxu¬ 
riantly,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  growth  within 
reasonable  limits,  we  get  the  hedge-shears  and 
clip  it  in  about  the  end  of  June,  but  we  should 
not  think  of  doing  so  later  ;  if  we  did,  we  should 
expect  to  see  it  produce  very  few  flowers  next 
ear.  The  growth  made  after  the  end  of  June 
as  time  to  get  ripened  and  sufficiently  hardened 
up  to  form  embryo  flower-buds  before  winter 
sets  in.  Such  is  our  treatment  of  the  Banksian 
Rose,  and  there  is  certainly  no  room  to  find 
fault  with  the  number  of  flowers  which  it  pro¬ 
duces,  for  they  are  always  abundant. — J.  C.  C. 

Watering  and  mulching  Roses.  —Roses 
will  require  plenty  of  water  during  dry  weather 
in  hot  soil,  and  where  well  mulched  the  second 
display  of  flower  will  ho  well  advanced  by  this 
time,  and  in  some  places  a  good  supply  of 
blooms  for  cutting  will  be  kept  up  till  frost 
clears  all  off.  Keep  down  mildew  by  means  of 
sulphur,  as  mildew  retards  growth  very  much, 
and  young  fresh  buds  suffer  greatly  from  it.  If 
sulphur  be  used,  it  will  require  to  be  syringed 
off  as  soon  as  the  mildew  is  stopped. 

11786.— Roses  in  Peach  house.— If  the 
Hoses  are  in  any  way  shaded  by  the  Peach 
trees  there  is  no  chance  of  their  doing  well. 
Roses  demand  more  sun,  air,  and  light  than 
most  things,  and  if  they  are  not  gratified  in 
these  matters  they  neither  grow  nor  bloom  well, 
and  are  more  subject  to  insect  plagues  than 
when  accorded  the  conditions  they  love.  The 
weaker  and  more  sappy  the  shoots  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  be  attacked.  The  only  way 
to  grow  Roses  satisfactorily  under  glass  is  to 
give  them  a  place  to  themselves,  or  at  any  rate 
where  they  get  the  full  light.  They  will  do 
well  on  the  l^ck  wall  of  a  lean-to  house,  where 
the  roof  is  not  occupied  by  other  things.  Roses 
and  Camellias  do  w'ell  together,  the  Roses  trained 
rather  thinly  on  the  roof,  the  Camellias  under¬ 
neath  them. — J.  C.  B. 

- Roses  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  and 

mildew  under  xiass  than  they  are  out  of  doors,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  easier  to  clean  them.  They  would  do  no 
harm  whatever  to  the  Peach  trees  if  they  were  kept  clean, 
which  is  an  easy  matter.  Whether  they  were  clean  or  not. 
they  certainly  could  not  cause  the  fruit  to  fall  off  tlv 
Peach  trees.  Dust  the  leaves  with  flour  of  sulphur  to 
destroy  mildew  and  fum4;ato  with  Tobacco  smoke  to  kill 
the  jcreenfly.— J.  D.  E. 

-Ro:5e<  budB  not  opening. -The  reason  o 
this  is  prr»bat)ly  IxH'ause  the  varietii>s  are  such  as  do  not 
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Small  V.  lEirge  Vegetable  Marrows.— 
In  the  cottagers’  class  at  an  horticultural  show 
the  other  day  there  was  a  brisk  competition  for 
Vegetable  Marrows,  but  I  did  not  by  any  means 
admire  the  prize  lots.  Lar^e  size  must  have 
been  the  first  and  last  consideration  with  the 
judges,  and  this  alone  I  never  approve  of.  The 
first  prize  fruits  were  green  and  tanned-looking*, 
at  least  18  inches  in  length  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  foot  in  circumference.  Pi^  feeders 
might  have  found  them  useful,  but  putting  such 
Marrows  on  the  table  of  even  a  cottager  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  feel  certain  that 
tbe  judges  would  never  have  thought  of  tasting 
them  had  they  been  cooked  and  placed  before 
them  at  dinner,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
that  anyone  should  award  a  prize  to  any  veget¬ 
able  which  is  unfit  for  food  The  worst  of  it  is, 
when  produce  of  this  kind  is  awarded  prizes  it 
is  immediately  noted,  and  everyone  tries  the 
following  year  to  show  something  like  it  or 
larger.  There  are  now  some  choice  Marrows  in 
cultivation  which  are  more  prolific  and  alto¬ 
gether  superior  to  such  monstrosities,  and  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  general  good 
were  judges  to  recognise  quality  rather  than 
quantity.— C. 

Earthing  up  Celery.— This  is  a  simple 
enough  operation,  and,  perhaps,  because  of  its 
simplicity,  it  is  often  very  carelessly  done. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  confess  that  I  once  was 
amongst  the  delinquents  in  this  respect,  and  the 
probability  is  that  had  I  not  been,  this  note  of 
warning  would  never  have  been  penned,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  I  should  never  have 
experienced  the  error  I  now  w*ish  to  warn  others 
against.  That  grand  proverb,  **  Whatever  is 
W’orth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  w'oll,”  did  not 
always  appear  to  me  of  such  importance  as  it 
now  does  ;  many  jobs  used  to  be  “  scamped  ” 
that  to-day  would  have  the  greatest  care 
imaginable  ;  and  why  ?  because  the  lessons  as  to 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  treatment 
of  even  the  simplest  garden  duties  have  been 
noted,  and  whilst  the  first  pay  \»'ith  much 
interast,  the  other  yields  nothing  but  reproach¬ 
ful  thoughts  that  one  should  have  been  so 
thoughtless.  But  now  as  to  the  right  way  of 
earthing  up  Celery.  After  a  heavy  rain,  or  else 
a  good  watering  artificially,  the  suckers  or  side 
leaves  are  pulled  off ;  each  plant  is  tlien  tied 
up  closely  with  bast  matting  to  keep  the  soil 
from  getting  between  the  leaves ;  the  soil  is  then 
chopped  down  from  the  sides  with  a  spade  and 

Eressed  closely  amongst  and  against  the  plants 
y  the  hands  to  such  an  heigfit  only  as  that  the 
young  leaves  springing  from  the  heart  of  the 
plants  shall  not  be  in  any  way  crippled  by  it ; 
the  matting  is  then  cut  off  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  We  have  tried  Celery  collars  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  the  soil  from  the  heart 
of  the  plants,  and  also  the  plan  of  letting  one 
man  hold  the  plants  whilst  another  put  in  the 
soil,  but  tying  with  matting  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  way,  though  it  takes  longer  to  do.  I  give 
preference  to  successional  earthing,  rather  than 
that  the  earthing  should  be  left  till  the  plants 
arc  full  grown.  The  quality  of  the  Celery  when 
dug  is  much  better  when  the  earthing  is  done  at 
inten'als  than  when  done  all  at  once. — W. 


Onion  fly. — In  “  Notes  on  Garden  Insects  ” 
last  week  the  Onion  fly  is  spoken  of  as  a  great 
pest  in  some  places.  It  has  been  so  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  the  past  year  or  two,  and 
this  year  most  of  the  crops  are  seriously  affected ; 
not  only  so,  but  the  maggot  appears  inclined 
to  extend  its  ravages  to  the  Caboage  tribe.  At 
present  no  effectual  check  to  this  pest  appears 
to  have  been  hit  upon.  Earthing  up  the  roots 
themselves,  as  recommended,  will  not,  I  fear, 
be  of  much  use,  because  the  fly,  as  anyone  can 
see,  almost  invariably  lays  its  eggs  on  the  green 
stem  of  the  Onion,  sometimes  as  much  as  .3 
incties  from  the  bulb  itself.  Whether  the  maggot 
creeps  ilown  into  the  root  as  soon  as  hatched 
by  sun  heat,  or  is  w'ashed  down  while  in  its 
earliest  stage  by  dew  or  rain,  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  but,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  attack  the 
root  from  tiie  inside,  all  exterior  precautions  in 
the  ground,  such  as  soot,  lime,  &c.,  appear 
listless.  The  only  remedy  would.B^m  to  be 
keeping  away  the  IW  ittelf  ;  apd  bp^s^^s  to 
be  done?  I  have 4>^orad™Lg.n4 
mixed  with  water,  but  hitherto  without  8UC( 


The  deterrent  e  fleet  of  both  seem  soon  to  pass 
away,  while  the  Onion  itself  is  too  often  injured. 
Anyone  who  can  suggest  a  practical  remedy 
founded  on  experience  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  on  Onion  growers.  Is  there  any  plant 
obnoxious  to  flies  which  could  be  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bed  ? — H.  H. 

Early  Sunrise  Pea.— A  week  or  two 
since,  one  of  your  correspondenie  remarked 
he  found  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  Pea  to  be  a 
failure  with  him.  Allow  me  to  say  it  has  proved 
just  the  contrary  with  me.  After  trials  of 
various  kinds,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  ordinary 
garden  Pea  (I  am  not  alluding  to  the  forcing 
expensive  kinds).  Seed  sown  the  same  day  as 
Sangster’s  No.  1,  and  another  first  early  (which 
I  forget),  came  in  much  quicker,  and  turned  out 
infinitely  better  for  the  table.  I  also  think  its 
flavour  is  better  than  any  round  Pea.  It  is 
always  appreciated  at  the  dinner  table. — 

lOLANTHE. 


11775.— Fly  In  Celery.— The  whitlah  ffnib  working 
between  the  outer  coating  of  the  leaves  is  a  troublesome 
pest.  When  the  leaves  are  wet  dust  them  with  soot.  It 
should  be  done  twice  a  week.  It  will  not  kill  the  grubs 
already  in  the  leaves,  but  it  prevents  any  more  from 
attacking  them.— J.  D.  E. 


Leather- coated  sri*ubs. — For  some  time 
past  scarcely  a  number  of  Gardening  has 
appeared  in  which  one  or  more  suggestions  have 
not  been  made  for  circumventing  these  grubs, 
which  have  caused  such  havoc  this  year  ;  but 
from  none  of  these  (as  I  think)  can  anything 
more  than  a  present  and  very  parti«d 
success  be  looked  for.  I  do  not  despise  pre¬ 
sent  success,  however  small  the  amount  of  it 
may  be,  and  would  not,  therefore,  advocate  the 
sparing  of  a  single  grub  that  can  be  laid  hold  of ; 


but,  ter  all  that,  Tthink  our  chief  care  shouldj  ind  SonV 


be  devoted  to  the  future.  My  belief  is  that  if 
every  reader  of  Gardening  would  make  it  a 
point  of  duty  this  autumn  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  destroying  every  Daddy-long¬ 
legs  he  comes  across  we  shall  have  a  very 
different  state  of  things  next  year  from  what  we 
have  had  this. — B. 


Slugs  and  snails. — “  Amateur,”  page  219, 
objects  to  large  flower  beds,  because  they  render 
it  difficult  to  get  at  slugs  and  snails.  A  very 
valid  objection,  but  one  easily  got  over.  This 
garden  has  been  so  completely  neglected  that  all 
sorts  of  marauders  have  multiplied,  unmolested, 
the  crannies  in  the  old  walls  giving  them 
plenty  of  shelter.  A  guerilla  w'arfare  is  of 
little  use  against  slugs,  snails,  and  woodlice. 
A  regular  campaign  and  war  of  extermination 
must  be  instituted.  As  a  first  measure 
encourage  the  frogs  and  toads,  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  be  frightened  out  of  the  garden.  In 
my  last  garden  I  did  not  lose  a  dozen  Straw¬ 
berries  in  a  season,  but  there  were  at  least  six 
toads  or  frogs  to  a  row.  Snails  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  earth  a  little  below  the  surface  ;  the 
ovary  is  pushed  into  the  ground  with  the  eggs 
attached,  M-hich  drop  off  when  ripe  and  remain 
underground  until  spring — two  years  is  usually 
the  utmost  term  of  the  life  of  a  snail.  If  the 
ground  is  frequently  stirred  during  winter, 
jiist  an -inch  or  so  deep,  the  small  birds  will 
quickly  find  the  eggs  ;  if  they  find  one  they  will 


scratch  up  the  others.  One  of  the  worst  effects 


of  the  modern  small  villa,  with  its  scrap  of 
ground,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  suburban 
^x  with  its  half  acre  of  garden,  is  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  many  small  birds  which  frequented  the 
old  gardens.  This  garden  is  so  swarmed  wdth 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  starlings  that  the 
slugs  and  snails  disappear  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
so  do  the  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Kaspberries, 
and  wall  fruits.  Robins,  however,  are  harm¬ 
less,  and  devour  great  quantities  of  insects  in 
all  stages.  It  is  easy  to  make  friends  with 
them,  and  pleasant  to  see  the  little  fellows 
waiting  quietly  for  their  supper  a  few  yards  off 
when  any  ground  is  b^ing  aisturbed.  One  of 
the  best  traps  for  slugs  and  snails  is  8-inch 
flower-pots,  bottom  up,  raised  a  little  from  the 
ground  at  one  side,  and  with  a  few  Potato 

Sarings  or  fresh  Lettuce  leaves  in  it.  Small 
ower-pots  are  useless,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
gets  through  them  too  much.  A  large  i)ot 
placed  close  to  any  plant  being  eaten  will 
usually  be  found  to  contain  the  culprit  in  the 
“  rning.  Where  slugs  and  snails  come  through 
,  neighbouring  held  or  garden,  a  ridge  bf 

i _  .^i..  ^  ^  ...A,]  1  ■  ^1%.  •■Lftl.l.  . 


ANSWERS  TO  QUEBlEa 


(miscellaneous.) 

11715.— Greenfly  on  Rose  trees.— It  is 
curious  that  in  some  localities  such  as  this  it  is 
the  Roses  that  are  well  fed  and  in  good  health 
that  are  most  subject  to  attacks  of  greenfly. 
Roses  that  are  weakly  and  out  of  sorte  do  not 
seem  to  be  considered  worth  notice  by  this  peet. 
Some  who  have  studied  the  matter  say  that  un¬ 
healthiness  in  the  Rose  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
effect  than  the  cause  of  greenfly,  and  really  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  greenfly  should  prefer 
unhealthy  trees  and  trimmed  Hawthorn  hedges, 
where  there  is  so  much  juicy  foliage  more  suitable 
to  their  delicate,  watery- looking  ladies.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  judgment  on  those  who  do  not  pay  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  “  picturesque  ”  gardening. 
Here,  at  least,  they  attack  all  sorts  of  healthy 
plants,  neglecting  the  sickly,  which  have  pro¬ 
bably  come  through  their  hands  at  an  earlier 
part  of  the  season.  The  proper  cure  is  picking 
and  syringing  in  good  time. — P.  R. 

11743.— Magfgots  in  Onions.— I  have  tried  for 
several  years  with  entire  success  1  lb.  of  saltpetre  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  applied  in  four  watering  cans  of  cold  water 
through  the  rose.— W.  P. 

11792.— Blight  on  Apple  trees.- Dissolve  2  oz.  or 
8  oz.  of  alum  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  when  cold 
syringe  the  affected  parts  with  it  If  successful,  rev>ort 
result  to  the  readers  in  these  pages.  Avoid  parathn. — 
A.  H.  F. 

11774. —Moles  in  gardens. — Level  all  hills,  tread  in 
the  runs.  Early  next  mondng  take  a  spade  and  go  quickly 
and  w’atch  for  the  upheaving  of  the  jn-onnd,  have  the  spade 
ready,  and  as  the  mole  is  working,  drive  in  the  sp^e  and 
throw'  out  the  mole.  This  is  as  my  father  used  to  kill  them 
fifty  years  ago.— Horton  BrcKs. 


Jno.  Page.— Try  Mr.  Dean,  Bedfont,  Hounslow,  Middle- 


Chelsca. - A.  If.  At  any  good  hardy  plant 

nurserj’.  Many  of  the  nurserj'mcn  who  advertise  In  our 

columns  would  supply  you. - E.  H.  C. — The  fungi  sent 

are  not  truffles,  but  a  semi-subterranean  fungus  allied  to 
puff  balls  and  named  Scleroderma  vulgare.  Yours  belong 
to  the  small,  smooth,  and  somewhat  rare  variety— the 
Tuber  solidum  of  Withering.  The  fungus  Is  not  edible. 
“  \l'.  //.—Your  Strawberries  reached  us  as  pulp. 


Names  of  plants.—./  //0f/.7.— Platylomarotundifolia. 

- R.  W.  Oreeru—1,  L.^machia  ciliata  ;  2,  Agrostemma 

coronaria ;  3,  Centranthus  ruber. - If.  P.  M. — Wc  cannot 

name  the  Rose  from  one  fiowor  only. - IP.  F.— Phila- 

deiphus  coronarius. - South  Dcron.— Smilax  ospera  ; 

Habrothamnus  corymbosus  (red  flowers). - A.  D.  P. — All 

varieties  of  Carnations,  none  of  which  arc  of  sufficient  m«rit 

to  name. - F.  If.  (West  Kirb.v).— A  very  fine  Carnation, 

quite  worthy  of  a  name  and  perpetuating. - G.  P. — 1, 

Anemone  sylvestrls ;  2,  Appears  to  be  A.  rivularis.  Is  it  a 

characteristic  specimen? - A’’o  name. — 1,  Aspidium  angru- 

lare  ;  2,  Specimen  too  much  withered  ;  8,  Scolopendriiun 

vulgare  orispum  ;  4,  Oxalis  acetosclla  var. - D.  K. — 

Francoaramosa.— — A.  Hatcher. — 1,  Send  when  in  flow’cr  ;  2, 
Heliaiithus  cuoumerifolius ;  8,  Rhodochiton  volubilis  ;  4, 
Cupressus  macrocarpo.— ilfenffca.— Appeare  to  be  Lamium 

purpureum  aureum. - E.  M.  F. — Llnaria  stricta. - f*. 

boijjftw.— H.vpcricura  Androsffimum,  Tutsan. - P.  D.  I). 

—A  poor  specimen  of  Lilium  Martagon  album. - C.  H.  B. 

— Desfontainea  spinosa. 


QUERIEa 


Buies  for  Ctorrespondenta— AH  eommuniccUiona 
for  insertion  shotUd  be  clearly  and  concisely  xoritten  on  <me 
tide  of  the  pajKT  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Liettern 
relating  to  business  to  the  Publibiikr.  The  name  ayid 
address  of  the  sender  is  retired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  pa^.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  alwai/s  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  arserit 

«Ao 


ansxoered.  When  more  than  one  w  tent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Outing  to  the  necessity  of 


w  sent  each  should 


Oardknino  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  publicatwn,  xt  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  coni- 
munioations  the  xcerk  they  are  receio^  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  tis  again 


Naming  x>lekntB.— Four  plants,  fruits,  or  /towers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  Otis  only  when  pood 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  narne  vartetiest 
fli/  florists  jUncen,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  AzaUas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  alteuj/a 
accompany  the  parcel. 


inch  wide  and  ^  inch  highii^Lri 
[era  with  great  slaughter. — JV  DJ  V  H  If 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


11817. —Strawberries  not  colouring.— My  Straw  -  ^ 

berry  bed  this  year  is  a  new  one,  and,  through  waiting  for 
them  to  colour,  I  have  lost  the  whole  of  my  Strowborri<j«.  , 
They  rij>ened  perfectly,  but  did  not  colour  in  the  least,  faritA 
were  verj'  woolly.  Can  anyone  tell  me  the  reason,  and  if 
there  arc  white  Strawberries?— Adblaii'K. 

1181.S.— Scaring  birds  off  com.— What  means  can  ' 
I  use  to  frighten  away  birds  which  are  entirely  consuniin^ 
a  small  patch  of  Wheat  ?  Coloured  riblwns  and  duniin  i 
with  masks  placed  in  the  Wheat  seem  of  no  avail. — A.  Fv . 

11819.— Red  Spider  In  vinery.— Having  nustakeTi 
red  spider  for  miloew  I  have  been  keeping  my  hoimt*  cir\- 
and  well  ventilated  until  almost  every  lea!  is  infested  witii 
this  pest.  Will  any  amount  of  syringing  and  damivins; 

foliage  to  a  healthy  Rt.atc.  or  wbnt  i»<  t  lio 
ffeit  tr^tment^?  I  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  which  ciot,-* 

in  consequence.— 1 0  2<o- 
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11820. — Standard  Mi^r&onette. — I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  to  do  with  Standard  Mignoootte— hovr  to  keep 
it  from  year  to  jcar.^OLO  Sibhorlbu. 

11821.— Thrips  on  PHiohsias.— I  have  in  my  green¬ 
house  a  few  Fuchsias,  two  of  which  are  verv  subject  to 
thrips.  Would  anyone  kindly  let  me  know  what  I  can  do 
to  get  clear  of  this  pest  ?— W.  Flemmo,  Grtenock. 

11822.— Movlngr  new  grafted  trees.— Last  March 
ClbS4)  I  grafted  some  Apple  and  Plum  stock.  Is  now  the 
time  to  remove  them,  or  should  I  wait  till  October  or  even 
later  ?  I  am  leaving  the  house  and  would  like  to  do  so 
now,  but  must  be  guided  by  the  proper  time.— K.  Palbsk. 

11823.— Rhus  toxicodendron.- Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  habits  of  the  plant  used  in  homccopathy  under 
the  name  of  Rhus  toxicodendron  ?  What  is  its  native  land, 
how  are  its  properties  extracted,  and  has  it  any  other 
name  ?— Amateur  HoMo^orATHiST. 

11824.— Treatment  of  lawn.— Will  someone  inform 
me  if  mowdng  a  new  lawn  once  a  week  and  rolling  it  with 
a  heavy  roller  is  the  best  courso  to  be  taken  for  its 
api>earance,  or  what  is  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  for 
ine  quick  growth  of  Grass  and  its  dneness  ?— W. 

11&2&.— Carnations  and  Piooteea— What  proceed¬ 
ings  »hioukl  be  taken  with  the  old  plants  of  the  above,  after 
the  pipiogs  and  layers  have  been  taken  T  Would  it  be  wise 
to  winter  them  in  the  open  ground  and  repot  in  the 
spring?  They  are  of  the  b^t  show  varieties. — .Xlkrxd. 

lissd.— Jasmines  not  bloominor.— I  have  several 
plantsof  Jasminum  officinale  and  the  pink -throated  Jasmine 
which  does  not  flower.  They  have  been  planted  about 
four  years,  are  most  luxuriant  In  growth,  growing  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  height.  The  sml  is  sandy  loam,  4 
t  o  6  feet  in  depth,  and  is  well  manured.  Tlie  aspect  is 
•oath  and  south-west.  Can  any  reader  say  why  such  do  not 
flower?— Toosb. 

11827.— Prema^ting  Passion  Flower.— I  have  a 
splendid  blue  Passion  Flower  which  has  flowered  profusely 
for  the  last  six  weeks.  Would  someone  tell  me  how  to  take 
a  cutting,  or  in  what  other  way,  such  as  layering,  I  shall 
succeed  in  getting  a  young  plant  for  another  wall  I  wish  to 
cover  ?  Also  I  want  a  young  plant  from  a  Virginia  Creeper. 
Uow  can  I  do  this  ?  Should  they  be  kept  in  the  house 
or  out  of  doors,  also  with  regard  to  watering  ?— Passio.n 
Fu>wxr. 

11328.— Plants  for  trellis-work.— I  have  Just  had 
the  side  wall  of  my  greenhouse  covered  with  trelfis-work  ; 
height  from  stage  7  feet,  length  27  feet.  Can  any  readers 
inform  me  what  are  the  best  plants  to  grow  thereon,  so  as 
to  make  a  pretty  show  in  the  coming  autumn  and  winter? 
-J.  B. 

11829.— Cultivating  Petunias.- 1  have  some  fine 
\oung  double  Petunia  plants.  Please  tell  me  how  to 
cultivate  them  well,  as  they  are  not  flourishing.— A.  B. 

11830.— Heat  for  stove  planta— At  what  heat 
should  a  house  which  contains  Allamsndas,  Dipladenias, 
Stephanotis,  Draesnas,  Crotons,  Gardenias.  Eucharis 
amazonica,  and  a  few  other  things,  but  no  Orchids,  be 
usually  kept,  and  what  is  the  greatest  heat  which  would 
be  necessary  at  any  time  ?— 8.  E.  N. 

11S31.— Destroying  woodllce.— Will  someone  in¬ 
form  nio  the  most  ready  way  of  destroying  woodllce  in  a 
greenhouse,  where  they  can  be  seen  at  night  after  dark 
with  the  aid  of  a  light  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  creep¬ 
ing  all  over  the  plants  and  feeding  from  those  they  like 
best  ?— Yotrxo  Garde.\kr. 

11&32.— Rose  cuttings.— How  long  will  cuttings  of 
Roses,  struck  this  autumn,  take  to  grow  into  good  flower¬ 
ing  plants  ?  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  yellow  clay  in  a  mild  part  of 
l>«;vonsbire. — A  Novice. 

11833.— Dressing  for  Rosea.— l\Tiat  is  meant  by 
?ood  dressing”  of  guano  for  outdoor  Roses,  and  how 
olun  should  it  be  given  ?  I  mixed  a  dessert  spoonful  of 
roao  with  five  times  the  quantity  of  soil  and  put  on  the 
stoaad  round  a  Charles  Lefebvre  Rose,  which  died  in  two 
dari  Could  this  have  killed  it?-M.  E.  H. 


11SS4- — Ixias.— I  have  a  small  bed  in  the  open  border. 
They  are  planted  about  6  inches  dow  n  ;  they  were  planted 
ioft  autumn,  and  covered  with  litter  in  the  winter.  As 
they  have  done  flowering,  should  I  lift  them,  or  leave  them 
where  they  are?  Will  they  increase  and  flower  next 
sanuner?  Would  Sparoxis  Tritonias  and  Babianos  do 
erioally  well  in  the  open  air  and  same  soil?— North 
Bebwice. 

11 535. -Carnation  dying  off.- 1  have  a  bed  of 
Carnations  and  Picotoes.  Till  lately  they  have  grown 
well,  have  a  fair  amount  of  Grass,  and  all  showing 
quantities  of  bloom.  Within  the  last  fortnight  something 
has  coHie  over  them,  and  they  are  dying  dally.  It  is  not, 
ss  far  as  I  see,  wireworm,  but  something  above  ^ound. 
The  pith,  or  centre  of  the  Gross,  Is  brown  and  rotten-liking. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  it  is,  or  what  I  can  do  to  stop  it  ? 
The  BoU  Is  sandy  loam.— Mrs.  L. 

11838. — Azaleas  and  Camellias.— I  am  in  difficulties 
i  with  regard  to  both  the  above,  although  I  havegrown  them 
I  rery  well  the  last  few  years.  My  Azaleas,  which  I  have  re- 
l  otted  since  blooming,  have  lost  nearly  all  their  leaves,  and 
I'be  rest  have  gone  quite  brooTi.  Two  of  the  plants  have 
hed.  Will  any  reader  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  to  them? 

have  boon  outside  (or  the  last  month.  My  Camellias 
lave  a  very  queer  kind  of  blight  or  bug  on  them  which 
kes  tho'leaves  turn  quite  limp  and  fall  off ;  the  insect  on 
:  leaf  (which  is  invariably  down  the  centre)  is  light 

I -own.  has  a  hard  skin,  seems  to  stick  fa.st  to  the  loaf,  and 
M  only  bo  removed  by  slight  pressure.  What  can  I  do  to 
'vtroy  these  as  I  fear  they  will  kill  my  plants  ?  I  have  ro- 
v.ved  them  with  a  piece  of  wood,  but  others  seem  to  tike 
vir  pl.icc  in  a  day  or  two.  I  may  odd  that  I  have  a  vine 
\  the  same  house,  but  it  is  not  affected.— Acutcno, 

;iS37.— Tomato  flowers  falling  off.— I  have  two 
'mato  plants  growing  in  a  frame,  they  are  planted  in  a 
•i,  the  l>ottom  of  which  has  been  removed  so  that  the 
arth  rests  upon  a  bed  of  manure  two  feet  in  depth,  into 
nich  the  roots  of  the  Tomato  plants  have  grown.  The 
liionts  have  grown  wonderfully  and  bear  a  great  number 
a  fiowem,  but  Just  os  these  flowers  open  they  taX'oft^  the 
stem  turns  a  little  yellow,  an  inchfcelow 

flower,  and  in  a  day  or  two  cbniibs'aMi^^aii  clean  Wtl^i _ 

k  «er«  cut  with  a  knife.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  the  cause 
MjJ  remedy  ? — W.  G.  W. 


1183S. — Seedling  Cyclamens.— 1  have  a  Quantity  of 
Cyclamens  ;  the  seedT  was  sown  In  a  vinery  last  February  ; 
1  expect  them  to  flower  in  winter,  and  should  bo  very  glad 
to  know  the  best  way  of  treating  them  during  the  suminor, 
whether  they  should  be  kept  in'the  greenhouse  altogether, 
and  be  kept  growing,  or  should  they  be  left  to  die  down  ? 
-M.  T.  O. 

11830.— Belladonna  Lily.  —  I  bought  half-a-dozen 
bulbs  of  this  in  the  autumn  and  planted  them  in  good,  rich 
loam,  about  8  inches  below  the  surface.  They  have  sent 
up  two  small  leaves.  What  should  1  do  ?  They  are  grow¬ 
ing  beside  Amaryllis  longifolia  alba,  and  pallida,  both  of 
wl^ch  are  growing  strongly.— North  Berwick. 

11840.— Planting  a  garden  with  flowers.- 1  shall 
feel  most  thankful  if  any  reader  of  Gardrkiko  mill  kindly 
help  me  by  hints  to  niake  our  garden  (comparatively  a 
small  one)  a  delight  and  pleasure  all  the  year  round,  in  th<i 
simplest  way  possible.  What  seeds  should  now  be  sown, 
and  what  kinas  later  on  ?  What  hardy  bulbs  will  it  be 
best  to  plant?  I  am  not  able  to  undertake  great  things 
myself,  neither  do  I  wish  to  spend  much,  but  I  want  a 

irden  full  of  beautiful  hardy  flowers,  although  they  may 
_j  common  ones.  I  road  Garobnino  regularly,  but  have 
not  yet  met  with  exactly  the  instruction  I  feel  I  want,  but 
I  see  from  it  that  many  do  cultivate  the  kind  of  garden  of 
which  every’  inch  almost  may  be  a  little  world  of  interest 
to  all.  Especially  we  like  flowers  that  can  travel  w’cU  by 
post.— B.  W.  E. 

11S41.— Stove  for  greenhouse.— Having  a  green¬ 
house  8  feet  square  attacned  to  main  bnilding,  and  no  means 
of  heating  other  than  a  paraffin  lamp,  which  I  fancied  lost 
winter  killed  many  of  my  plants,  I  shall  be  pleased  if 
someone  can  affora  me  information  of  the  cheapest  and 
b^t  apparatus  for  heating  the  greenhouse.  As  I  am  leav¬ 
ing  next  summer  I  wish  to  go  to  as  little  expense  as  possible, 
and  want  an  apparatus  that  requires  no  fixing.  I  fancy  I 
have  heard  of  a  charcoal  stove  ;  coke,  I  believe,  is  injurious 
to  plant  life.— D.  V.  C. 

11842.— Transplanting  Camationa— I  have  a  bod 
of  Carnations  iust  coming  into  flower,  which  I  wish  to  re¬ 
arrange.  Which  is  the  best  time  to  lift  tlie  plants?— 
^Sicnark. 

11843.— Good  Roses.— Will  some  reader  kindly  give 
mo  a  list  of  Roses  having  the  following  qualities  i—lst, 
perfume ;  2nd,  free  flowering  habit ;  3rd,  form  ;  4th, 
good  colour  ?  The  list  need  not  exceed  one  dozen. — 
Rosariax. 

11844.— Moving  CJooseberry  trees.- How  soon 
may  young  Gooseberry’  trees  be  transplanted  after  bearing, 
without  injuring  them?— A.  R.  T. 

11845.— Plants  for  porch  —Would  someone  kindly 
give  me  advice  and  general  directions  for  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  plants  and  flowersin  a  small  porch  about  6  feet 
wiusre?  it  is  substantially  built,  being  all  enclosed, 
ha^’ing  the  outer  door  at  one  end,  and  opposite  to  it  a  glass 
door  leading  into  the  house.  It  is  lighted  by  two  small 
windows,  one  on  each  side.  The  only  glass  in  our  garden 
consists  of  three  frames,  the  greater  part  of  w  hich  is  taken 
up  in  the  winter  by  vegetables,  cuttings,  Ac.— A  Novicr. 

11846.— Croquet  lawn.— Could  any  reader  tell  me 
how  to  get  our  croquet  law  n  into  good  order  for  tennis  ? 
Ic  is  some  years  since  it  has  been  used,  and  has  got  vety 
weedy  and  uneven.  It  is  in  rather  a  low  situation,  and  is 
gomewhat  damp.— M.  Maxwell. 

11847.— Wild  Violets  not  flowering.— About  two 
years  ago  I  got  some  Violet  roots  from  a  meadow  and 

E*  lanted  them  in  my  garden  in  a  shady  comer,  but  they 
ave  never  flowered  since  1  got  them  (they  were  in  full 
bloom  at  the  tiineX  They  grow  into  large  tufts  of 
folii^e,  hut  instead  of  flowering  they  produce  what  appear 
to  me  to  be  seed  pods,  but  1  cannot  understand  the  plants 
having  seed  pods  without  flowering.  What  must  I  do 
with  them  to  make  them  bloom  ?—Sicnarf. 

11848.— Plants  for  cool  greenhouse.— I  have 
erected  a  small  greenhouse,  whicli  is  so  overshaded  w  ith 
trees  that  the  sun  never  gets  directly  to  it.  I  w  ish  to 
avoid  using  any  heat  whatever,  and  should  bo  glad  to  know 
if  there  are  any  hardy  small  shrubs  w’hich  would  grow  in 
pots  there  under  the  conditions.  I  have  no  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  flowers,  but  possibly  evergreens  of  some  kind 
might  do,  and  I  shall  fuel  much  obliged  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  or  suggestions  that  any  of  y  our  correspondents  can 
furnish  me  w’ith.— Ax  OldSubscrikkr. 


POULTRY. 


Black  Fowls. — “  C.  C.” — The  only  reason 
we  can  give  for  their  being  better  layers,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  thanany  other  colour  among  cross¬ 
bred  birds,  is  that  they  probably  have  either 
the  Spanish  or  Black  Hamburg  blood  in  their 
veins.  You  will  always  find  in  country  parts, 
where  breed  is  not  much  studied,  that  the  hen- 
wife  will  keep  all  black  pullets,  especially  if 
they  possess  large  combs,  as  being  superior 
layers,  while  the  red  birds,  with  yellow  legs 
(proving  the  Malay  cross)  are  esteemed  for  the 
table.  If  farmers  and  others  interested  in 
poultry  as  a  food  supply  would  only  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  breed,  instead  of  con¬ 
tinually  using  as  stock  birds  those  whose 
ancestors  have  probably  been  in  the  district 
for  a  century,  they  would  obtain  far  better 
results.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  few  young  cocks,  of  a  good  breed, 
such  as  Houdans,  Minorcas,  and  Brahmas, 
and  to  run  them  with  the  hens  they  already 
possess,  no  matter  of  what  kind  they  may  be. 
We  Imfe^o  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  two 
iroduce  from  a  certain  fmmb^^|hens, 


and  come  to  maturity  earlier.  We  once  saw  in 
a  farmyard  near  Preston  a  flock  of  about  two 
hundred  fowls.  Most  of  them  were  a  cross 
between  Houdans  and  dark  Brahmas,  but  there 
were  also  half-bred  Andalusians  and  Hamburgs, 
and  a  finer  or  handsomer  lot  of  fowls  w’e  never 
saw.  Their  owner  assured  us  they  repaid  him 
w’ell  for  the  care  and  trouble  bestow’ed  upon 
them.  His  plan  was  that  which  \fre  recommend, 
viz.,  to  purchase  every  year,  about  January,  a 
few  pure-bred  cocks  of  one  or  two  well-known 
laying  sorts,  with  a  view  also  for  table  use.  His 
selection  of  Houdans  and  Andalusians  could  not 
be  bettered.  These  he  would  run  with  the  flock 
of  cross-bred  birds  (not  mongrels),  and  with 
capital  results.  As  you  seem  bent  on  having 
black  fowls,  you  should  procure  for  your  hens 
two  good  Minorca  cockerels  and  one  black 
Cochin.— Andalusian. 

Poultry  run. — “  P.  T.  P.” — If  possible  the 
run  should  face  south,  but  do  not  neglect  to 
provide  a  shelter  from  fierce  sun,  which  is  very 
injurious  to  fowls.  The  shelter  will  also  prove 
acceptable  in  wet  weather.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  run  a  few  inches  above  the  surround- 
ing  ground,  which  is  easily  done  by  placing 
9-inch  boards  round,  and  filling  up  with  some 
loose  material.  A  very  good  material  for  runs 
consists  of  the  refuse  from  an  engine  fire,  such 
as  is  seen  in  heaps  around  a  railway  engine 
depot.  This  admits  of  good  drainage,  which  is 
of  great  importance  in  a  small  run  ;  and  if  the 
run  be  turned  over  occasionally  with  a  fork  it 
keeps  sweet  for  a  long  time.  Be  sure  and  remove 
all  green  meat  not  consumed  by  the  birds. 
Nothing  is  so  bad  as  decaying  vegetable  matter 
in  a  run.  You  might  with  advantage  white-  • 
wash  the  brick  wall  forming  the  back  of  the 
run. — Andalusian. 

Fowls  with  sores  on  legrs.— “C.  O.  M.” 
— Your  birds  must  bo  in  a  dreadfully  unhealthy 
state,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  get  a  fresh  stock.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  early  hatched  birds  of  this  year. 
Before,  however,  introducing  any  fresh  birds, 
let  the  houses  and  runs  have  a  good  cleaning 
and  disinfecting.  Well  limewash  the  foniicr, 
with  all  nest-boxes  and  fittings.  Mix  a  little 
carbolic  acid  with  the  whitewash,  and  work  it 
well  into  the  crevices.  Let  the  run  be  cither 
turned  up,  or  if  a  small  one  remove  the  old 
earth  or  gravel  and  supply  fresh.  It  is  a  gooil 
plan  to  sprinkle  carbolic  acid  and  water  over 
the  run  occasionally.  We  see  no  remedy  for 
the  sores  except  fretinent  fomenting  in  warm 
water,  and  then  applying  sulphur  ointment. — 
Andalusian. 


wil^te^KStf  as  much  again  as  regards  ^I'd'  (  _ , _ ^  _ _ 

for  CSdIc  use  the  chicken  will  be  larger, PAIG N 


AQUARIA. 

Plants  for  aquarium.  — “  Sydney.”  — 
Vallisneria  spiralis  is  a  grnss-like  plant,  rooting 
and  requiring  to  root  finnly  at  the  bot^m. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  the 
aquarium.  The  Soldier  plant  is  Stratiotis 
abides— in  appearance  very  similar  to  the 
Pandanus  and  Screwpincs  seen  in  many 
cottage  windows  in  the  country.  As  regards 
the  t^poles,  the  gold  fish  are  as  likely  to  have 
eaten  them  as  the  newt  is.  The  slime  on  the 
fish  is  very  likely  from  the  hardness  of  the 
water,  but  a  more  merciful  way  of  treatment 
would  be  to  put  the  fish  into  a  bucket  under  a 
tap,  which  should  run  very  slowly,  and  then 
sprinkle  clean,  well- washed  drift  sand  over 
them  every  half  hour  or  so  for  a  day.  The 
bucket  should  be  in  a  shady  place.  The  great 
point  in  the  management  of  an  aquarium  is  the 
“  balance  of  power.”  There  must  not  be  too 
many  fish,  &c.,  or  too  many  weeds.  I  speak 
from  thirty  years’  experience.  The  water  should 
not  be  changed  of tener  than  once  in  twelve  months, 
and  then  not  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Take 
a  few  stones,  well  washed,  about  the  size  of 
one’s  fist,  put  them  in  the  bottom,  then 
graduate  the  size  of  stones  till  they  arc  2  to 
^  inches  deep,  being  quite  small  on  the  top — I 
do  not  advocate  sea  shingle  or  sand — fill  the 
glass  with  water,  then  plant  the  weeds ;  leave 
it  twQ..or  three  days  before  putting  in  the  fish. 
If  this  is  done,  and  not  too  many  fish,  &c.,  put 
in,  all  will  go  right.  As  reganls  feeding,  the 
fi|b  do  well  on  bread  crumbs, 

sd  I  Pjci  ii^more  than  the  fish 

.t vany  yMjeMUvliJ'  f^l  the  water  rapidly. 
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Gather  honey  from  your  fiowera. 


NEIGHBOUR’S 

CELEBRATED 

BEE-HIVES. 

For  taking  Honey  without  the 
destruction  of  the  Bees. 
rhiladflyhia  Exhibition,  1876. 

ParU  Exhibition,  1878. 
Three  Silver  Medals  and  seve¬ 
ral  others  awarded  to 
GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS 
for  their  improved 
Cottage  Boe-hive, 

As  originally  intro<luoed  by 
them,  working  3  Bell  Glasses 
or  Tray  of  Sectional  Supers,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  el 
Straw.  It  has  Three  Windows 
in  the  Lower  Hive. 

This  Hive  will  be  found  to 
possess  many  practical  advan¬ 
tages,  and  is  more  easy  of 
management  than  any  other 
that  has  been  introduced 
Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  0 

Stand  for  ditto  ..  0  10  6 


COLOURED  PLATES"  FLOWERS 


For  Screens  and  Scrap-books 


From  Drawings  by  the  best  flower  painters,  finely  reproduced  in  colour.  Per  dozen,  28.  6d. ; 
per  tw'onty-fivc,  58.  ;  per  fifty,  9s.  ;  per  hundred,  158.,  post-free.  P.0.0,  to  T,  Spanswick, 
Specimen  Plate  post-free,  3d. 

1.  Abelia  floribunda. 

2.  AbutUou  vitifoliuin. 

3.  Acantholimon  venustum. 

4.  Achillea  rupestris. 

5.  .£thionema  pulchcllum  and  Anemone  verualis. 

6.  Amaryllis,  Mrs.  Garfield. 

7.  American  cowslips,  a  group  of 

8.  Androsaco  foliosa. 

9.  Anemone  palmata  alba. 

10.  Apple,  Stone’s. 

11.  Arctotis  aureola. 

12.  Armeria  setacea. 

13  Asters,  new  taiwelled. 

14.  Batatas  paniculatu. 

15.  Beaufortta  splendens. 

16.  Begonias,  CTOup  of  new  (Laing). 


93.  Iris  orientalis. 

94.  do.  reticulata. 

95.  do.  group  of  Spanish. 

98.  do.  stylosa. 

97.  Ismene  Andreana.  • 

98.  Ixlolirion  Pallosi. 

99.  Jasminum  pubeecens. 

100.  Kalmia  latifolia. 

101.  Kuiphofia  carnosa. 

102.  Ltelia  ancepe.  vars  of  (Dawsoni,  Willlamsiana,  Percl- 

valiano,  rosesL.  Barker!,  Hilli,  and  Vtitchi). 

103.  Laelia  autumnalis  venusta. 

104.  do.  harpophylla 

105.  Leptospermum  lanigenim 

106.  Liliiim  Humboldtii  and  var. 

107.  do.  Leichtlinii. 

108.  do.  martagon  (album  and  dalmaticum). 

109.  do.  pardaliuum  and  its  vara. 

110.  do.  pomponium  verum. 

111.  do.  speclosum  melpomene 

112.  do.  rubescrus  and  Washingtonianum. 

113.  Llsianthus  glaucifolius 

114.  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  white  var. 

116.  Lychnis  Lagasete  and  Potentilla  nitida. 

116.  Mamolia  narvifiora. 

117.  do.  SoulanKeana  nigra. 

118.  Mascarenhasia  Curiiowiana. 

119.  Meconopsis  Wallichiana. 

120.  Megasea  nurpurascens. 

121.  Mesosninldium  vulcanicum. 

132.  Modiola  geranioides. 

123.  Mutisia  decunens. 

124.  Nepenthes  Masteraiana,  Chelsoni,  and  Morganiie. 

126.  do.  Veitchi,  bicaJearata.  and  albo-marginata. 

136.  Nerines  pulchella,  Plautii,  pudioa,  humills,  filifolia,  and 

conisca. 

127.  North  American  wild  flowers,  a  noup  of  (Arum  tri- 

iihyllum.  Phlox  divaricata,  Thalictrum  anemonoides, 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  Uvalaria  sessiliflura). 

128.  Nymphwa  ghpntea  and  fiava. 

129.  do.  tu  Derosa, 

130.  do.  zanzibarensls. 

131.  Ochna  multiflora. 

132.  OdontogloBsum  citrosmum  album  and  roseum. 

13  .  do.  crispiun. 

134.  do.  exccllens  and  PescatoreL 

135.  do.  hebralcum. 

136.  do.  Insleyayi  splendens. 

137.  Oncidium  oucullatum  giganteum. 

138.  do.  macranthum. 

139.  Opuntia  Rafinesquei. 

140.  Orchis  foliosa,  vara.  of. 

141.  Papaveralplnum  and  Anthemis  Aizoon. 

142.  Pavonia  Wiotii. 

143.  Pentstemon  humilis  and  Eritrichium  nanum. 

144.  Pernettya  mueronata. 

145.  Pescatorea  Klabochorum. 

146.  PhaitenopBis  intermedia  Portei. 

147.  do.  Sandcriana. 

148.  do.  Stuartiana  nobilis  and  Schllleriana. 

149.  Philesia  buxifolia. 

150.  Pinguicula  caudata. 

151.  Pusohkinia  scilloides. 

152.  Pyrus  Hosti. 

153.  Ranunculus  anemonoides. 

154.  Rheum  nobile. 

155.  Rhododendron  Auckland!. 

156.  Rose  Marie  Baumann. 

157.  do.  Marechal  Niel. 

158.  do.  Catherine  Mermet. 

159.  Rubus  delici  osus. 

160.  Salvia  Bethelli,  leucantha,  splendens,  Bruanti,  iss&n- 

ohon.  and  cscaliwfoUa. 

161.  Salvia  Pltcheri. 

162.  Schizostylis  coocinea. 

163.  Sedum  sempervivoides. 

164.  Risyrinebium  grandiflorum  and  var. 

166.  Bobralia  xantholeuoa. 

166.  SophroBitis  grandiflora  rosea. 

167.  Sparaxis  pulcherrima. 

168.  Spinea  DouglasiL 

169.  Stenorhynchus  speciosum. 

170.  Tecophyioia  cyanocrocus. 

171.  Telopea  speciosissima. 

172.  Tropwolum  Hermine  Grashoff. 

173.  Utnculariamontana. 

174.  Vanda  crerulea. 

175.  do.  Hookeriana. 

176.  do.  insignis  and  var.  Sebroederiana. 

177.  do.  Ismellata  Boxalli. 

178.  do.  Handeriana. 

179.  do.  tricolor  Patersonii. 

180.  Vesicaria  gneoa. 

181.  Viola  p^ata  bicolor. 

182.  Zenobia  speciosa  pulvenilenta. 


_ _ _ _ group  of  new  (Laing). 

17.  do.  Roezli. 

18.  do.  socotrana. 

19.  Bf  ssera  elegans. 

20.  Bignonia  venusta. 

21.  Blaudfordia  Cumiinghamii  splendens. 

22.  Bomarea  caldasiana. 

23.  do.  conferta. 

24.  Bouvardia  President  Garfield  and  Alfred  Neunor. 

25.  Brodiasa  luxa  and  vara. 

26.  Brownea  raacrophylla. 

27.  Calandriniu  grandiflora. 

28.  Calanthe  Roguierl. 

29.  Callicarpa  purpurea. 

30.  Calochorti,  group  of. 

31.  Camassia  esculenta. 

32.  Camellia,  C.  M.  Hovey 

33.  do.  group  of  new. 

34.  Campanula  AUioniL 

35.  Canna  iridiflora  EhcmannL 

36.  Carnations,  group  of  clove. 

37.  do.  three  new  tree, 

38.  Cattleya  aurea. 

39.  do.  citrina. 

40.  do.  figas. 

41.  do.  Mendelli  suiwrbissiraa. 

42.  do.  varieties  of  Trianas. 

43.  Ccisia  crctlca. 

44.  f’ereufi  C.  M.  Ilovey. 

45.  (.•hevaUieni  V’cltchi. 

46.  Chrj-santhemum  coronaria  vara. 

47.  do.  three  new. 

48.  do.  Tisiphone,  Ringleader,  and  Orange 

Beauty. 

49.  Cienkowskia  Klrki. 

50.  Cinerarias,  group  of  double. 

51.  Clematis  coccinea. 

52.  do.  .Tackmanni  alba. 

53.  do.  Siebold’s  aud  purple. 

51.  Clianthus  Dampleri. 

55.  (’omparettia  raacroplogtron. 

56.  Cottage  Garden,  an  Oxfordshire. 

57.  Crinum  Mooroi. 

58.  Crossandra  undulmfolla. 

59.  Cymbldlum  Mastersi. 

60.  C}'pripo<lium  insigne  Maulci  and  puuctatum  violaceum. 

61.  ao.  Murgauia*. 

62.  do.  Spicorianuiu. 

63.  Daphne  Blogayarm. 

f4.  Dendrobium  bigibbum. 

do.  infuiHlilmlum. 

66.  do.  Leochlanum. 

67.  flo.  nobile  nobilius  and  Wallichianum. 

68.  Dianthus  Atkinsoni 

69.  Dipladenia  profusa. 

70.  Disa  grandiflora  (vars.  superba  and  Barrelll). 

71.  Echinocereus  gonocanthus. 

72.  Elnvrcarpus  cysiieus. 

73.  Epldendrum  rhizophorhum. 

74.  KpigA*a  rei>eus. 

75.  Eronthemum  emnabarinum. 

76.  Ko’simum  pumllum  and  Sednm  spatulifolium. 

77.  Erythronium  t  iganteum,  revolutum,  and  grandiflorum. 
78  F-ucharidiuin  Breweri. 

79.  Eucharis  Sanderiana, 

80.  F.ulophia  guineensis. 

81.  Exacuin  macranthum. 

82-  Freesia  refracta  alba  and  major  Leichtlinii. 

83.  Fritillaria  kamtschatcensis  and  Sempervivum  arach- 

noi<ieum. 

84.  Oentiana  bavarica  and  Aouilegia  glandnlosa. 

85.  Gladioli,  early  flowering  (The  Fair^  Princess  Mathildc, 

Van  Speyke,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Beatrice). 

86.  Glmliolns,  Mrs.  Bates. 

87  Hypericum  trlflorum. 

8&  Hypocalymna  robustum. 

89,  Imantophyllum  mlulatum,  Martha  Reimers. 


From  which  the  Combs  can  be  removed  at  side  onenlng 
whilst  supers  are  on.  This  Hive  affords  remarkable  facility 
for  manipulation,  because  the  frames  can  also  be  taken  out 
from  top  as  with  other  Frame  Hives,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  groat  opt>ortunity  for  full  inspection,  having  glass  on 
three  sides,  closed  with  shutters. 

"THE  APIARY,"  by  Alfred  Neighbour.  Ss.,  postage 
5d.  Catalogue  of  improved  Hives  and  Appliances,  with 
drawings  and  priaes,  Two  Stami*. 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS,  127,  High  Holborn,  W.C, 
_ and  149,  Regent  Street,  W. _ 


to  aU  Grubs,  WooUy  Aphis,  Green  and  Black 
Fly.  Lice,  Red  Spider,  Thrlp,  Mealy  Bug, 
Caterpillars,  Ants,  Worms,  Ac. 


INSECTICIDE  (  IN^  water) 

For  destroying  ALL  INSECTS  A  PARASITES 

that  Infest  Trees  and  Plants,  whether  at  the  Roote  or  on  the 
Foliage.  It  cures  Mildew  and  Bll^t  on  Fmlt  or  Foliage  and 
a  weak  solution  Kills  all  Vegetable  Gmbs,  ^inilp  Fly.  &c. 
Cleiuv  grapes  from  Mildew,  or  Mealy  Bug  without  affecting 
the  bloom.  Thickened  with  a  litUe  clay,  makes  a  good  rdnter 
dressing.  Destroys  Lice  and  Fleas  on  animals  and  bi^. 
Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d-,  28.  6L,  and  4s.  6d.  a 
Bottle.  Per  post,  3d.  extra.  Per  gallon  12g.  6d.,  or  less  in 
larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL,  as  ^  Insectl- 
olde,  its  appUoatlon  to  plants  and  Animals, 
sent  Post^ee  on  Rooeipt  of  address,  by  the 
Mannfactnrer, 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Manchester. 

Wholesale HOOPER  A  CO. ;  CORRY,  SOPER.  FO^ER. 
and  CO. ;  0.  E.  OSMAN  A  CO. ;  and  from  all  the  I^ndon 
Seed  Merchants  and  Wholesale  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

New  York  :-ROLKE]^A  SONS. _ 


-Handsome  pieces,  lightest, 
112  lb.,  18b.  6d. ;  66  Ib.,  lls.  6<1.  ; 
r  and  SCULL,  W,  Lower  Thaixxea 


T7TRGIN  CORK. 

V  tberefo  recheapes 
28  Ib.,  6e.  6d.-WAT8 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

pOCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Is.  3d.  per 

^  bag ;  10  bags  for  128. ;  90  for  30b.  ;  truck  load,  free  on 
rail,  308. ;  Best  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  Ss.  per  sack,  6  for  22b.  6d. ; 
Black  Fibrous  Peat,  4b.  6d.  per  saclc^S  for  20*. ;  Coarse  Silver 
Sand,  la  6d.  per  bushel;  Yellow  rlbrous  Loam.  Leaf,  and 
Peat  Mould,  Is.  per  bush.  Potting  Compost,  Is.  4d.  per  bush. : 
5a.  per  sack.  Manures  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Sticks  and 
Labels.  Tobacco  Cloth,  8d.  per  lb. :  Specialite  Paper,  lOd.  per 
lb. -Write  for  price  list.— W.  E.  WARD  A  CO.,  Union 
Chamb«)ra.  Wormwood  Street,  London.  K.C. 

TfUHGm  CORK  FOR  FEKNERiiliS  AND 

V  CON8ERVATORIB8  -The  cheapest  and  beet  houM  In 
Ton6,v,._o.i,<K)K YKR  A HT..  IMTichSt..  BloomBburr.  W. 


Street,  London.  E.C. 


OPECIALLY  CHEAP  GLASS-For  prices  arta 

^  sizes  please  refer  to  last  (p.  266)  or  next  week’s  number. - 

H.  WAIN  WRIGHT.  8  A  10.  Alfred  Street,  Boar  Lane,  Leeciw. 


POULTRY  WIRE  NETTING,  Galyani^a 

■L  can  be  ob  ■  ‘ 


_ _  _ _  exceptionally  low  prices  froxxx 

FRANCIS  MORTON  and  CO.  (Limited),  9,  Victoria  Chamber® 
Victoria  Street.  Westminster  Price  Llsta  on  application. _ 

T  EAN-TO  GREENHOUSES.— 15  ft.  by  10  fti.  , 

u  £10  17b.  ;  90  ft.  by  10  ft,  £12  15s. :  front  5  ft  high.  b®cU 
10  ft  3  in.  Price  lists  free.- A.  P.  JOHNSON.  Hor^ltvur®,! 


lOETABLE  LIFEand  FLOWERLESS  <  Builder,  Wilmington,  HuU. 

PI.  ANTS,  by  N.  Danvers ;  Hhistrated  Natural  History, 

In  in  language  stmplo  enough  to  be  intelligible  to  every 
I  wWan  read  ;  HUGHES’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
Ill^HTS  DIAGRAMS;  ENTIRELY  i 
H^APOFWORLD,3s  6a.-PBJtlPA| 
leet  at.,  S.O.,  and  Liverpool 


D  SMITH  &  CO.  beg  to  aunoimce 

_ we  constantly  receiving  applicatioan  from 

CatdenerB  seeJringifitMBtions,  and  they  will  be  nappy  to  axiXHOlw 
tuilT  geo(:leaia4.yi^  p^^rtloularo,  Ae.— 6t  John’s  STur- 

urbanTchampaign 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

MILLA  BIFLORA. 

W  K  herewith  give  an  illustration  of  a  bulbous 
plant  that,  both  recently  and  for  some  years 
past,  has  been  the  subject  bf  much  comment. 
It  shows  the  plant  life-size,  but,  though  correct 
in  form,  it  conveys  but  little  idea  of  the  exqui¬ 
site  beauty  of  snow-white 
wax-like  flowers.  The  bulb,  or 
rather  corm,  is  somewhat  small, 
and  membraneous  coated.  The 
leaves  are  round.  Rush-like,  and 
veiy  rough.  The  flow’er- stems 
are  smooth,  from  9  inches  to  12 
inches  in  height,  and  usually  bear 
but  one  flower,  but  when  grown 
strongly  they  sometimes  produce 
two  and  three  flowers,  and  in  a 
wild  state  they  do  not  unfre- 
quently  bear  as  many  as  five 
flowers.  The  specimen  from 
which  our  drawing  was  made 
bore  three  flowers,  out  only  one 
was  expanded  when  the  sketch 
was  taken.  It  was  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Horsman,  of  Colchester, 
who  have  imported  this  plant  in 
large  quantities.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  little  likelihood  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  plant  ever  again  becoming 
such  a  raritv  as  it  has  been.  It 
has  generally  been  considered  a 
difficult  plant  to  manage,  but 
Mr.  Horsman  assures  us  that  it 
thrives  perfectly  well  in  the  ojwn 
border  m  light  rich  soil.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  March 
or  April  in  some  sunny  spot,  and 
if  thoroughly  ripened,  they  will 
soon  develop  foliage  and  flowers. 

After  blooming  the  great  point 
is  to  get  the  bulbs  thoroughly 
matured  before  lifting  them  in 
August  or  September — that  is, 
after  the  foliage  has  decayed.  No 
doubt  many  would  like  to  culti¬ 
vate  it  in  pots  or  in  frames, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  plan,  as  in  that  cose  the 
oUnts  are  better  under  one’s  eye. 
it  inhabits  the  western  coast  of 
.America,  from  South  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  to  Central  Mexico. 

HARDY  PLANTS. 

“A.  N.”  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 


to  have  such  a  display  of  colour  os  will 
astonish  him,  and  completely  convince  all 
who  see  it  that  that  is  attainable  in  other 
ways  than  by  bedding  out,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  that  it  will  be  in  full 
l>eauty  from  the  first  of  April  until  the  first  of 
November  in  ordinary  seasons,  a  period  of  seven 
months  instead  of  only  four  months,  as  with 
spring  and  summer  bedding.  I  will  further 
undertake  that,  if  properly  plan¬ 
ted,  there  will  be  no  necessary  un¬ 
sightliness  at  any  period.  I  am 
a^d  “A.  N.”  is  of  those  who 
make  a  thoughtless  rush  at  a 
thing,  and  because  it  docs  not 
immediately  turn  out  a  succ^ 
imagine  that  failure  is  part  of  its 
nature.  Bedding  has  one  advan¬ 
tage,  it  requires  no  thought, 
either  as  to  arrangement  or  culti¬ 
vation  ;  it  is  a  mere  piece  of 
routine  easily  mastered,  after 
which  it  is  only  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  same  operations. 
Just  what  an  intellectual  pastime 
like  gardening  should  never  be. 
Hardy  plants  arc  things  which 
have  to  be  thought  over  and 
studied.  Many  of  those  w'hich 
produce  the  finest  and  most  last¬ 
ing  displays  of  colour  do  not  show 
what  they  are  capable  of  unless 
properly  planted  in  the  first 
instenco,  and  allowed  to  grow 
and  spread  for  some  years. 
Moving  always  puts  them  out  of 
bloom  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that 
arrangements  should  be  made 
for  widening  and  altering  the 
outline  of  beds  and  borders  to 
make  room  for  them  as  they 
spread.  Anyone  w^ho  has  merely 
ordered  a  collection  of  hardy 
plants  from  a  nursery  and  planted 
them  in  shrubbery  borders,  or 
who  has  tried  decorating  pin¬ 
cushion  beds,  cut  out  on  a  lawn, 
with  a  perennial  or  two  and  a  few 
hardy  annuals,  is  w'holly  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  any  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  hardy  flowers  for 
garden  decoration,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  have  seen  hardy  plants 
at  all.  No  one  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  them  would  ever  attempt 
to  grow  them  in  that  way,  or 
expect  them  to  be  decorative 
when  so  placed.  Placing  them 
in  that  fasnion  will  quite  account 
for  “  A.  N.’s  ”  emphatic  state¬ 
ment  that  the  bright  masses  of 
colour  which  distin^ish  l>edding 
cannot  be  got  with  hardy  plants. 
These  bright  masses  of  colour 
appeal  only  to  a  taste  the  very 
reverse  of  artistic,  for  no  artist 
can  tolerate  them.  But,  taking 
“A.  N.”  on  his  owm  ground,  I 
may  say  that  if  he  had  grown 
hardy  plants  to  any  extent  he 
w'ould  not  have  made  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  I  grant  him  at  once  that 
ou  cannot  with  hardy  plants 
ave  the  same  plants  blooming 


specimen  of  those  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  bedding  out,  and  the 
arrangements  ho  describes  ro- 

C resent  the  kind  of  thing  still  to 
e  found  in  a  few  small  gardens, 
and  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
the  rule  in  all.  A  pretty  lawn  is 

(cut  up  on  the  side  nearest  the 
iiouse  with  a  number  of  geo¬ 
metric  beds  filled  with  bedding 
plants  arranged  so  as  to  show 
rings,  stripes,  and  patterns  of  flat 
[.‘olour.  i^cause  this  kind  of 
laing  pleases  him  “A.  N.” 

[incicB  it  must  be  perfection.  It 
i  a  most  odd  thing,  and  a  good 
^Liftance  of  the  perversity  of 
■iman  nature,  that  people  should 
cmire  in  their  flower  gardens 
-Tangements  which  would  power- 
lily  excite  their  risible  faculties 
i  seen  in  a  less  familiar  form.  What  would 
*JL  N.  *’  think  of  a  florist  who  exposed  for  sale  in 
58  window  bouquets  arranged  with  a  rigid  border 
if  leaves,  then  a  line  of  blue  Cornflowers,  next  a 
he  of  yellow  or  white  Daisies,  and  then  a  flat 
/«Dch  of  trusses  of  scarlet  Cleranium 
centre  ?  If  “  A.  N.”  diikiipt  Himk ,  th^fflori! 
bad  mistaken  his  vocation,' T' am  ^qui^ 

Udies  of  his  family'  would.  All  that  those  who 
^vocate  the  abolition  of  bedding  arrangements 


Flower-stcra  and  Bulb  of  Mills  biflora.  Flowers  white, 

I  both  of  form  and  colour,  that  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  bedding  are  struck  dumb  by  it,  and 
acknowledge  its  inuncasurable  superiority  at 
once.  But  such  borders  arc  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  London  parks,  nor  yet  in  small  gardens, 
althouglin^rfectly  attainable  there. 

ii*  will  just  turf  over  his  geometric 

bed:,' SMimake  one  large  bed  of  the 
at  thCurthest  edge  of  the  lawn,  and, 

30  feet  from  front  to  back,  he  will 


continuously  for  three  months, 
but  if  you  wish  to  have  a  blaze  of 
the  same  colour  at  or  about  the 
same  spot  in  a  large  border  you 
can  have  it  in  as  great  brilliancy, 
and  with  most  colours,  for  more 
than  double  the  length  of  time.  Take  scarlet 
for  instance.  Yon  can  have  clumps  of  Poppy 
Anemones  flowering  throughout  a  mild  winter, 
and  in  March  the  double  kinds  will  come 
in,  and,  with  stcllata  and  fulgcn.s,  last  till 
Juive.,-:  ,,:You  havc  clumps  of  scarlet 

Tulr|pb,-be^lnhmg^ith  the  V’an  Thols  and 


are  striving  to  do  is  to  get  people  to  open  their 
eyes  and  minds  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
themselves  instead  of  trying  to  work  out  childish 
schemes  of  decoration  in  flat  colour.  “  A.  N.” 
I  says  ho  has  tried  hardy  plants  and  did  not  like 
them.  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what 
I  plants  he  used,  and  how  he  cultivated  them. 
A  good  border  of  hardy  flowers  at  its  best  is 
I  generally  such  a  revelation  of  unwonted  beauty, 
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bowls  9  inches  across  and  lasting  for  six  weeks. 
In  May  scarlet  biennial  Stocks  will  be  in  full 
glory,  double  scarlet  Geum  blooms  continuously ; 
scarlet  biennial  Poppies  make  fine  masses  in 
June,  Gladioli  (early  and  late)  bloom  from  early 
June  until  September,  while,  in  the  three 
months  during  which  the  bedders  are  at  their 
beat,  hardy  plants  and  those  which  require  no 
protection  can  match  them  with  Lilies,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Pentstemons,  Tigridias,  Dahlias,  and 
hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals.  Everything 
that  can  be  got  with  bedding  plants  can  be 
equally  well  got  with  hardy  plants,  if  we  omit 
the  tasteless  ^rt  of  bedding,  the  formal  and 
sharply-defined  beds,  the  rows  and  patterns,  the 
fiat  arrangement,  and  the  pinching  and  clipping. 
Once  turn  your  back  upon  these  and  similar 
artificialities  and  all  the  neatness  and  order 
which  the  most  fastidious  could  desire  is  attain¬ 
able  with  hardy  plants,  and  with  the  enormous 
advantage  that  infinite  variety  is  substituted 
for  sameness,  ever  varying  masses  of  colour  for 
flat  mtches,  and  the  beautiful  forms  of  nature 
for  the  inventions  of  an  untrained  fancy. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  prefer  bedding 
to  hardy  plants  take  their  ideas  of  the  latter 
from  the  mixed  border.  The  old  mixed  border 
was  not  a  decorative  feature.  The  plants  in  it 
were  grown  each  for  its  own  individual  beauty  ; 
there  was  no  thought  of  arranging  them  for 
combined  effect.  Bedding  was  the  first  step 
in  a  new  direction,  and  all  that  is  wanted 
now  is  that  the  second  step  shall  be  taken — 
namely,  that  the  plants  used  for  decorating 
a  garden  shall  be  arranged  with  the  same 
regard  for  colour  harmony  that  is  paid  in 
bedding,  but  with  all  the  plants  growing  in 
their  natural  manner,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
show  their  beauty  of  form  and  habit,  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Surely  it  must  be 
self-evident  that  that  is  not  a  different  or  a 
parallel  style  of  garden  to  bedding-out,  but 
something  very  much  higher  and  far  beyond  it, 
combining,  as  it  does,  all  the  plants  which  can 
be  grown  in  a  garden,  and  using  their  natural 
outlines  only  instead  of  artificial  ones.  A  few 
beds  filled  with  bedding  plants  wrill  be  superior 
as  a  garden  decoration  to  bods  and  borders 
filled  with  such  hardy  plants  as  one  often  sees 
about  London,  badly  arranged  in  the  first 
instance,  overcrowded,  and  suffering  from  dirt 
and  neglect ;  but  the  comparison  is  all  the  other 
way  when  the  hardy  flowers  are  properly 
managed. 

Bedding-out  is  peculiarly  unsuited  for  the 
gardens  of  small  villas.  It  is  all  nonsense  about 
it  setting  off  a  house.  If  a  house  is  built  in  a 
tsisteless  and  pretentious  style,  as  if  the 
designer  thought  it  could  be  made  to  look  like 
a  mansion,  bedding  plants  will  only  make  bad 
worse,  and  if  it  is  a  sensible,  picturesque,  and 
homely  place,  bedding  will  be  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  it. 

My  remarks  about  large  beds  seem  to  have 
been  misunderstood.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
advocating  a  change  where  it  is  already  carried 
out.  Those  who  still  recommend  bedding  as  a 
legitimate  form  of  garden  decoration  are  all 
agreed  that  it  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  the 
decoration  of  small  gardens.  The  only  excuse 
for  its  introduction  there  was  in  the  fact  that 
while  bedding-out  was  popular  in  large  gardens, 
no  plants  but  bedding  plants  were  available  for 
small  ones.  In  my  last  rambles  of  inspection 
amongst  London  suburban  gardens,  in  the 
summer  of  1882,  I  noticed  that  not  one  in 
twenty  had  a  single  bedding  plant  in  it.  In 
some  gardens  the  opposite  extreme  had  been 
reached  ;  not  only  had  the  geometric  beds  been 
turfed  over,  but  a  large  tree  had  been  placed 
where  the  principal  bed  was,  and  all  the 
flowers  visible  were  a  few  of  the  com¬ 
monest  hardy  plants,  in  narrow  borders,  under 
the  fences.  That  is  going  rather  too  far.  The 
worst  and  most  gaudy  display  of  bedding  is 
better  than  no  flowers  at  all ;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  either  alternative.  A  small  garden 
can  only  be  decorated  in  a  satisfactory  way  if 
treated  in  an  informal  manner,  and  that  is  h^st 
done  by  using  hardy  plants  and  annuals.  There 
must,  however,  be  intelligence  and  good  taste 
brought  into  play  at  every  step.  Bedding 
arrangements,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  on 
a  par  with  tatooing  and  similar  sa^ge^ decora¬ 
tions.  The  great  thing  to  aim  a^is  tcv'IJi^ng 
out  the  beauty  of  the  plantdi  hot 
by  making  them  form  flat  masses  of  colour. 

In  .small  oakdbns  there  are  sunny  and 


shady,  sheltered  and  exposed  positions ;  all 
these  can  be  taken  advantage  of  to  plant  suit¬ 
able  things.  Not  many  gardens  so  situated  as 
to  be  worth  attempting  any  decorative  effect  in 
are  so  small  as  not  to  allow  of  a  bed  of  flowers 
20  feet  deep  measuring  in  the  length  of  the 
plot;  that  depth  is  quite  sufl&cientfor  a  good 
bed  of  flowers. 

No  doubt  some  of  my  statements  seem  to 
savour  of  dogmatism,  but  that  is  not  because 
they  cannot  supported  by  reason  and  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  because  it  is  necessary,  in  a  practical 
paper  like  Gardening,  that  all  instructions 
given  shall  be  as  much  to  the  point  and  in  as 
few  words  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  just  describe  the  arrange¬ 
ments  being  carried  out  for  the  decoration  of  a 
part  of  this  garden,  which  may  fairly  represent 
the  front  plot  of  a  small  old-fashioned  house. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  small  enclosed 
plot,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  a 
brick  wall  and  arch  ;  it  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  walls,  and  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  the  north-east  winds  by  the  house  and  its 
appurtenances.  Next  the  house  is  a  terrace 
7  feet  wide,  supported  by  a  brick  wall  4  feet 
high,  including  parapet.  The  remainder  of  the 
plot  is  al)out  60  feet  square,  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions  by  a  straight  walk.  In 
front  of  the  terrace  there  are  borders  5  feet 
wide,  the  remaining  space  is  Grass,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  border  under  the  west 
wall,  which  makes  the  two  Grass  plots  equal. 
On  each  Grass  plot  there  are,  first,  nearest  the 
house,  two  round  beds  4  feet  across,  then  a 
round  bed  7  feet  across,  and  then  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  bed  about  3  feet  6  inches  wide  by  8  feet 
long.  The  flowers  in  these  beds  are  all  that 
can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house, 
except  a  peep  at  the  borders  through  the  arch 
in  the  south  wall.  This  very  formal  arrange¬ 
ment  has  hitherto  been  decorated  with  bedding, 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
house,  which  is  200  years  old. 

The  difficulties  to  be  taken  into  account 
are; — 1.  The  soil  is  a  shallow  one  on  gravel 
over  chalk,  and  the  beds  have  never  been  made, 
but  have  only  had  some  9  inches  of  earth 
thrown  on  them  in  form  of  a  mound.  2. 
There  are  old  fruit  trees  on  the  walls  the  roots 
of  which  have  worked  into  the  beds  and  made 
a  perfect  mat  on  the  top  of  the  subsoil,  from 
which  suckers  keep  rising  the  whole  summer. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  shall  be  no 
permanent  planting.  The  garden  has  been 
utterly  neglected  for  the  last  six  years.  Roses 
originally  trained  on  the  walls  have  been  over¬ 
grown  and  killed  by  various  old  stocks  on  which 
they  had  been  budded.  The  borders  under  the 
terrace  were  one  confused  tangle  of  Evergreen 
shrubs.  Stocks,  and  dead  Roses,  Briar  summers, 
Cydonia  japonica,  common  Jasmine,  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber.  Clematis  Flammula,  and  Kerria 
japonica  ;  while  to  mat  all  together  was  a  pro¬ 
fuse  growth  of  Lath3rrus  grandiflorus.  The 
ground  was  full  of  wood  Violets,  double  wood 
Anemones,  and  common  Grape  Hyacinths. 
These  borders  being  in  the  most  sheltered  place 
in  the  garden,  and  in  a  position  where  protection 
is  easy,  will  be  filled  with  Tea  Roses,  some  of 
the  shoots  being  trained  loosely  to  the  terrace 
wall,  others  bent  down  over  the  border.  I 
may  mention  here  that  this  border  is  most  for¬ 
tunately  placed  as  regards  soil.  At  the  north 
side  it  is  the  light  tawny  loam,  which  is  over 
the  chalk  everywhere  almost.  It  dips  rather 
quickly  to  the  south,  and  then  rises  with  a 
sharp  bank.  That  bank  marks  the  outcrop  of 
the  beds  between  the  London  clay  and  the  chalk 
so  familiar  to  Londoners  at  Blackheath  and 
Greenwich  Park,  but  here  only  a  few  feet  thick, 
and  consisting  of  red  sand,  gravel,  and  flints. 
The  top  of  the  bank  is  pure  I^ndon  clay. 

The  sand  on  the  bank  does  not  affect 
the  soil  of  the  garden,  for  the  clay  has 
got  w'ashed  down  in  the  course  of  ages, 
so  that  the  soil  merely  graduates  from  stiff  clay 
at  the  south  to  chalky  loam  at  the  north  side. 
There  is  little  traffic  on  the  roads,  so  that  any 
amount  of  road  parings  can  be  had,  and  plants 
like  Roses,  which  like  fresh  soil,  can  have  it  ad 
libitum. 

The  edging  of  the  borders  in  front  of  the 
tertace  will  of  mixed  bulbs  and  rock  plants, 

F!1 borders  themselves  will  be  filled  wdtii 

cill^Tritonias,  Sparaxis,  and  EabianiW,  ioj 

Iwer  in  spring  ;  Gladioli,  permanently  plated,, 
to  flower  in  summer  ;  and  hardy  Ain^fj  lli*,; 


Watsonias,  and  Schizostylis  coccinea,  for 
autumn.  In  two  of  the  small  round  beds  will 
be  planted  hardy  Fan  Palms  ;  in  the  other  two 
— east.  Noisette  Roses,  Aim^e  Vibert ;  west. 
Clematis  Jackmanii.  The  large  round  beds 
will  have  a  permanent  rockery  edging  18  inches 
wide,  planted  with  Achillea  Clavennie.  A. 
umbellata,  Silene  alpestris,  S.  maritima  fl.-pl., 
spring  perennial  Phloxes,  and  Sediun  spurium 
splendens.  In  the  centre  will  be  a  plant  of 
Chrysanthemum  Elaine,  surrounded  by  Gla- 
diola  and  Phlox  decussata.  The  crescent¬ 
shaped  beds  will  be  filled  wdth  Pansies  and 
climbing  Tropipolums.  The  narrow  west  border 
contains  Hepaticas,  Tulips,  Primulas,  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Pansies,  Columbines, 
and  Anemone  japonica ;  while  a  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose  will  trail  over  all. 

Now  a  word  or  two  to  explain  the  decorative 
advisability  of  these  arrangements.  The  formal 
beds  are  retained  because  there  is  no  alternative 
if  there  are  to  be  any  flow’ers,  the  further  edge  of 
the  lawm,  having  some  trees  in  it,  and  the  south 
wall  being  covered  with  ivy  ;  the  wall  itself 

frevents  a  satisfactory  border  being  made  there, 
t  is  necessary  to  retain  the  lawn,  as  the  lawns 
in  front  of  the  house  are  open  to  public  view, 
and  that  at  the  farthest  side  of  the  garden, 
though  very  pleasant,  being  partly  shaded  by 
large  Oaks  and  old  Apple  trees,  is  damp  and 
slippery  in  wet  weather,  being  on  clay.  The 
Tropaeolums  in  the  farthest  beds  will  lie  seen 
against  shadow,  and  dark  Ivy  and  Cyprus 
leaves,  which  will  render  their  foliage  and 
bloom  telling.  The  w'hite  flowers  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  w'ill  be  most  frecmently  seen 
against  the  same  background.  The  rockery 
edging  to  the  round  beds  will  take  the 
stiffness  from  them,  and  hide  their  ugly 
outlines,  while  the  Tropaeolums  and  Pansies, 
partly  trailing  on  the  turf,  will  hide  the 
outlines  of  the  crescents.  The  Fan  Palms  and 
climbers  in  the  small  round  beds  will  hide  the 
outlines  of  them,  so  that  all  ugly  outlines  will 
be'abolished.  The  plants  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace 
have  the  house  itself  for  background.  That  is 
covered  with  Ivy,  Virginian  Creepers,  climbing 
Roses,  white  Passion  Flower,  Japanese  Honey¬ 
suckle,  a  scarlet-berried  Thorn,  common  Jas¬ 
mine,  and  a  Vine.  The  parapet  of  the  terrace 
w'ill  be  almost  hidden  by  rock  and  wall  plants. 
The  bricks  and  tiles  of  the  buildings  are  covered 
with  Lichens,  and  form  a  neutral  background. 

Of  course  an  old  house  forms  a  better  back¬ 
ground  for  picturesque  treatment  than  a  new 
one,  but  I  have  frequently  seen  a  tasteless  aiid 
pretentious  house  so  ornamented  with  climbing 
plants,  and  all  its  objectionable  forms  so  dis¬ 
guised  and  hidden,  that  it  assumed  quite 
another  appearance  from  that  originally  in¬ 
tended. 

There  are  only  two  points  in  “  P.  R.’s  ** 
letter  which  require  notice.  He  claims  popular 
admiration  as  evidence  in  favour  of  bedding. 
Now,  popular  admiration  proves  nothing  in 
matters  intellectual ;  it  may  mean,  as  in  this 
case  it  does,  that  the  public  taste  requires  edu¬ 
cating.  Vox  populi  is  in  most  instances  not  ^'ox 
Dei,  but  Vox  diaboli,  and  the  great  work  of  all 
intellectual  men  in  this  world  is  not  to  follow 
the  popular  tendencies,  but  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  fight  them,  a  task  in  ^'kich,  on  the 
whole,  they  generally  succeed.  Even  thougK 
popular  suffrage  was  of  the  slightest  value  in  this 
matter,  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear 
of  any  public  park  in  which  the  public 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  fair  com¬ 
parison.  “P.  R.”  is  evidently  unacquainteci 
with  well-^rown  hardy  plants,  or  he  would  not; 
talk  of  their  being  knocked  over  and  bedraggled 
by  a  thunder  shower.  That  is  the  common  lot 
of  bedding  plants,  but  not  of  hardy  flowers. 
Hardy  plants  which  are  knocked  over  by  n. 
shower  of  rain  are  badly  grown  or  wrongly- 
placed.  Of  course,  if  wo  plant  things  whicH. 
naturally  lean  upon  other  plants  for  support, 
where  such  support  is  absent  we  must  support 
them  artificially.  Double  flowers  must  in  many- 
instances  be  supported,  because  in  them  w^o 
have  added  an  unnaturally  heavy  flower;  bnt 
even  in  them  support  is  rarely  required  if  thoy- 
arc  properly  cultivated. 

In  justice  to  “  P.  R.”  I  must  mention,  how¬ 
ever,  thrd  much  of  the  soil  near  Glasgow  is  urx- 
lavourabie  ito  gardening,  so  much  so  thtvt 
Glofigqw  lii  favoured  districts 

are  imrpnsed  at  t^^e^vigour  and  beauty  of  tlxo 
Ipl^ite.^  are  unfavourable  orxo 
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must  grow  what  will  thrive  best.  Even  with 
bedding  plants  it  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done 
in  picturesque  gardening.  Old  Pelargonium 
plants  cut  back  in  autumn,  just  kept  alive  in 
winter,  and  planted  out  in  late  spring,  make  an 
astonishing  display  of  bloom.  Fuschias  arc 
always  graceful  and  pretty  if  not  crowded. 
Dahlias  and  all  the  so-called  sub- tropicals  make 
tine  groups  when  well  contrasted.  All  that  is 
necessary  when  these  are  used  is  to  see  that  all 
the  outlines  of  the  beds  are  hidden,  so  that  the 
plants  seem  growing  out  of  the  Grass,  and  that 
there  is  no  look  of  rows  or  patterns.  One 
almost  always  sees  foliage  plants  used  by  the 
dozen,  all  of  a  height  and  less  decorative  than 
as  many  Cabbages  running  to  seed.  That  is  how' 
not  to  do  it.  **  P.  R.”  misunderstands  my 
recommendation  to  imitate  nature.  We  must 
not  imitate  nature  in  a  blind  or  mechanical  way, 
but  intelligently.  What  is  meant  by  imitating 
nature  is  the  planting  of  groups  of  plants 
such  as  would  tempt  an  artist  to  sit  down  and 
draw  them,  and  the  allowing  of  each  plant  to 
develop  its  natural  habit  of  growth  without  in¬ 
terference.  Of  course  double  florists’  flowers  are 
not  found  growing  wild  anywhere,  but  where 
used  as  part  of  a  decorative  scheme  they  can  be 
treated  on  the  same  lines.  To  give  an  instance. 
On  the  chalk  downs  here  the  turf  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  very  dwarf  plants,  Lotus 
comiculatus.  Thyme,  Sun  Roses,  Pol;  _ 
calcarea  and  P.  vulgaris,  and  a  very  dwarf 
Hawkweed  being  the  principal.  The  leaves  of 
these  plants  do  not  rise  more  than  3  inches  from 
the  soil,  and  mostly  only  about  1  inch.  Out 
of  this  Evergreen  carpet,  as  you  approach  the 
coppices,  rise  single  plants  and  little  groups  of 
Orchis  maculata  and  0.  pyramidalis,  tall  blue 
Viper’s  Bugloss,  yellow  Mulleins ;  and  close  to 
the  shrubs,  Cowslips,  Primroses,  Bugles,  wood 
Hyacinths,  Campanula  Trachelium,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Gladwin  Ins,  and  many  other  less  showy 
plants,  while  the  shrubs  are  festooned  with 
Vimn’s  Bower.  Now  to  imitate  that  in  „ 
garden  could  not  be  done  e.vcept  on  the  same 
bare  chalk.  The  finest  garden  turf  could  never 
equal  in  beauty  and  interest  the  natural  green 
carpet,  but  well  kept  turf  will  imitate  its  effect 
when  out  of  flower  fairly  well.  Groups  of  tall 
and  dwarf  plants  rising  from  the  turf  may  stand 
for  the  isolated  shrubs  and  the  plants  round 
them.  The  splendid  garden  Clematises,  with 
Tropaeolums  and  Convolvulus,  may  take  the 
place  of  the  Virgin’s  Bower ;  English  and 
Spanish  Iris  and  Gladioli  may  stand  for  the 
Gladwin  ;  choice  Primulas  for  our  wild  native 
Poppy,  Anemones  for  our  wood  ones  ;  a  sub¬ 
tropical  plant  here  and  there  for  our  native 
Burdock  ;  the  choicer  Verbascums  for  our 
Mullein,  and  the  garden  Spiraeas  for  our 
Meadow-aw'eet.  A  wrong  use  of  a  climbing 
plant  in  a  garden  is  to  nail  it  to  a  wall 
with  all  its  branches  out  as  fruit  trees  on 
espaliers  are  trained.  A  right  use  is  to  let 
it  ramble  over  trees  or  groups  of  rustic  poles 
forming  festoons  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Creometric  bedding  is  unsuitable  for  small 
gardens,  where,  if  used  at  all,  it  has  to  be 
almost  the  sole  decoration.  It  requires  large 
spaces  and  well-separated  beds  to  allow  of  sum- 
cient  contrast  and  variety.  A  small  front  plot 
20  feet  square,  decorated  with  four  row’s  of 
plants  all  round  alike,  and  a  round  bed  on  turf 
m  the  centre,  with  a  miserable  starved  mop  of  a 
Standard  Rose  in  the  centre  of  it,  making  a  few 
weakly  shoots  7  inches  long,  and  not  much 
thicker  than  a  crowquil,  the  variety  being  one 
which  with  decent  cultivation  would  make 
shoots  5  feet  long  and  almost  half  an  inch 
I  thick,  was  the  kind  of  thing  one  usually  saw  a 
few  years  ago.  Now  all  that  is  changed  ;  laud¬ 
able  attempts  are  being  made  at  a  higher  style 
of  decoration,  and  although  these  are  in  many 
i-ases  lamentable  failures  through  the  persist- 
:;nce  of  ideas  which  sprang  from  bedding  out, 
uid  through  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  best 
plants  in  small  quantities,  onlv  a  few  of  the 
!«st  nurseries  keeping  the  really  good  things, 
prog^ress  is  being  rapidly  made  which  will  with- 
Mt  doubt  continue.  It  is  a  lamentable  mistake 
s  any  possessor  of  a  small  garden  to  go  in  for 
adding  and  wilfully  deprive  himself  of  ninety- 
line  hundredths  of  the  pleasure  of  floriculture, 
i  small  plot  is  quite  sufficient  in  which 
mice  little  collection  pf  Auemoues,  i 
iiepaticas.  Primulas,  Tulips,  Pbiyai 
iris.  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums, 
C'hrysauthemums,  Dahlias  Delphiniums,  Pinks, 


Carnations,  Daffodils,  Scillas,  Pentstemons,  and 
Antirrhinums.  These,  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  climbers,  should  form  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  smaller  class  of  gardens,  with  a  few  other 
showry  hardy  plants  here  and  there.  Hardy  and 
half-hardy  annuals  and  biennials  can  be  used  to 
give  change  and  variety. 

lam  greatly  obliged  to  “R.  A.  H.  G.”  for 
his  article,  and  hope  all  other  readers  will  bear 
in  mind  that  w'e  are  all  labouring  in  the  same 
cause  and  to  the  same  end,  and  that  all  our 
paper  w’ars  should,  like  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Amazons,  end  in  embraces.  J.  D. 


ALPINE  PINKS. 


For  rough  rockw’ork  or  walls  few  plants 
succeed  better  than  the  different  species  of  single 
Alpine  Pinks.  They  do  not  overspread  their 
neighbours  inconveniently,  and  they  are  chann- 
ingly  bright  whilst  in  flower.  When  over  for 
the  season,  a  few  clips  with  a  pair  of  garden 
shears  removes  all  unsightly  withered  bents, 
and  the  short,  neat,  blue -green  grass”  looks 
cheerful  at  all  seasons.  Here  on  the  bleak  Dorset¬ 
shire  downs,  where  we  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  rough  banks  of  flints  for  rockwork,  these 
Pinks  root  under  the  stones,  and  till  up  the 
crevices  in  the  prettiest  way.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  the  Maiden  Pink  (Dianthus  deltoides), 
which  is  the  dwarfest  of  all  and  a  somewhat 
rare  British  plant,  being  found  wild  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  northern  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  but  nowhere  very  commomy.  This 
species  never  grows,  when  in  flower,  more  than 
6  inches  high,  and  is  found  in  two  varieties, 
D.  deltoides  proper,  with  bright  pink  flowers, 
and  D.  delt.  glaucus,  with  white  flowers,  both 
having  a  ring  of  a  darker  shade  at  the  base  of 
the  petals. 

The  Maidek  Pixk  is  a  favourite  old  border 

fdant,  and  succeeds  anywhere,  whether  on  the 
evel  border  or  otherwise ;  but  it  prefers, 
perhaps,  a  dry,  sunny  bank,  where  it  may 
remain  undisturbed,  and  blossom  without  fail, 
year  after  year.  The  pink  sort  is  the  one 
generally  considered  the  best,  lieing  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  of  dwarf  rock  plants.  Its  small 
flowers,  each  no  larger  than  a  threepenny  piece, 
are  produced  in  such  profusion  that  they  have 
a  very  telling  effect,  even  from  a  distance,  when 
a  large  mass  or  clump  is  grown.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed  or  from  cuttings,  and  may  also 
be  increased  by  division.  It  will  be  found  a 
useful  plant  for  any  garden,  great  or  small,  and 
is  very  suitable  for  planting  on  the  margins  of 
such  borders  as  have  stone  or  flint  edgings. 
Scarcely  taller  than  the  preceding  is  the 
Sand  Pink  (D.  arenarius),  also  an  excellent 
rock  plant,  or  for  positions  on  dry,  sandy  banks. 
Its  pale  purple  or  white  flowers  are  profusely 
borne  and  carried  well  above  its  neat,  tufted 
foliage,  and  it  lasts  in  bloom  for  some  weeks. 
This  is  a  good  perennial  Pink,  giving  no  trouble, 
and  is  easily  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings.  The 
flowers  of  seedlings  vary  somewhat,  some  having 
a  ring  of  a  darker  shade  and  others  being  self- 
coloured,  but  all  pale  lilac  or  blush,  or  white 
with  fringed  petals.  The  individual  blooms  are 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  seed  is  freely 
ripened.  The  dwarf  grey -green  grass  of  the 
Sand  Pink  is  at  all  times  ^easing  as  it  creeps 
about  the  stones.  A  much  more  rooust  plant  is 
the 

Cauc.\sian  Pink  (D.  caucosicus),  which 
reaches  12  inches,  and  sometimes  more,  in 
height,  and  the  foliage  of  which  more  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  old-fashioned  Chinese  or 
Indian  Pink.  Its  rosy,  purple- ringed  flowers 
are  as  large  as  a  shilling,  ana  are  very  sweet- 
scented.  This  is  also  a  long-lasting  perennial 

Slant,  remaining  for  several  years  without 
egenerating,  especially  on  a  stony  bank,  but 
it  succeeds  almost  as  well  on  a  level  border. 
The  Caucasian  Pink  is  freely  raised  from  seeds, 
but  seems  more  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings 
than  some  of  the  species.  Another  interesting 
rock  Pink  is  the 

Austrian  Feathered  Pink  (D.  superbus), 
of  Parkinson.  Its  flowers,  which  vary  from 
pink  to  white  in  different  plants,  have  finely-cut 
petals,  and  closely  resemble  in  form  those  of 
Ragged  Robin  (Lychnis  flos  cuculi).  All  old 
writersfnake  a  special  reference  to  the  sweet- 
ll^Pink,  which  is  said  by  one  of  them 

most  fragrant  scent,  comfoy $4!  VS  j 

spirtts  and  senses  afar  off.”  It  is  worth 


passing  notice  that  the  scent  of  Pinks  p.Hid! 


Carnations  is  seldom  found  to  be  overpowering 
in  a  room,  even  by  the  most  susceptible.  The 
grass  of  this  species  lacks  the  glaucus  hue  of 
most  of  the  others,  and  in  the  pink  and  lilac 
varieties  the  stems  are  prettily  tinged  with 
red  brown  at  the  joints.  Altogether  it  is  a 
very  desirable  kind,  and  one  which  in  the  soil 
here  last  well  as  a  perennial,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  everywhere.  It  can  be  as  freely  raised 
from  seeds,  however,  as  an  annual,  or  from 
cuttings,  which  is  tlie  best  way  to  perpetuate 
any  particularly  good  plant ;  but  w’hy  this 
modest  little  Pink  of  humble  stature  should 
receive  the  title  of  “  superbus  ”  remains  unac¬ 
countable.  There  are  several  more  species  of 
Alpine  Pinks  which  are  worth  growing,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  these  is  the 

Toothed  Pink  (D.  dentosus),  w’hich  has 
plum-coloured  ringed  flowers.  It  has  proved 
less  robust  in  this  garden  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  possibly  partakes  of  the  biennial 
character  which  belongs  to  so  many  of  its 
allies  ;  nor  is  it  so  free  flowering,  but  it  is 
well  worthy,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  distinctness, 
of  a  place  in  the  rock  garden. 

Dianthus  sylve.stri.s  is  another  desirable 
species,  with  bright  pink  self-coloured  flowers, 
and  very  dark  foliage.  Somewhat  similar  in 
habit,  but  very  distinct  from  it,  is  D.  longi- 
caulis,  a  charming  rock  Pink  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  the  reflexed  petals  of  which  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  two  last  bear  their  flowers  on 
very  long  stems,  and  are  better  grown  in  such 
positions  where  their  flowers  may  hang  over  the 
slc^  of  a  rock  or  stony  bank. 

The  above  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
Alpine  Pinks,  but  the  object  of  this  notice  of 
them  is  to  call  attention  to  the  easily  grown 
species  ;  for  some,  like  the  beautiful  Alpine 
Pink  (D.  alpinus)  itself,  or  the  Icy  Pink  (D. 
glacialis),  are  not  to  be  coaxed  into  full  beauty 
in  an^  situation  and  in  any  soil  like  those  here 
mentioned.  One  more,  however,  should  not  be 
omitted,  our  native  grey  or  Cheddar  Pink 
(D.  CQ?siu8),  which,  if  it  continues  to  be  tom 
from  its  fastnesses  in  the  grand  cliffs  which  give 
it  its  name,  will  soon  bo  expunged  from  the 
ranks  of  our  wild  plants  altogether.  This 
species  obstinately  refuses  to  thrive  in  the  level 
border,  but  once  get  it  established  amongst 
rough  stones  in  poor  soil,  or  in  some  chink  or 
cranny  of  a  crumbling  old  wall,  and  it  will  de¬ 
light  its  possessor  for  many  a  returning  year 
with  its  delicate  fragrance.  The  best  way  is  to 
drop  a  seed  or  two  here  and  there,  one  moist 
sprmg  day,  into  any  suitable  crevice  on  a  sunny 
wall.  Some  are  sure  to  sprout  and  grow,  and 
then  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  leave  the  young 

Slants  to  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  and  the 
ews  of  Heaven,  until  some  happy  day  the 
sweet  surprise  of  their  pale  fringed  flowers 
greets  the  sower  with  a  ricn  reward  fora  trifling 
care  once  bestowed  and  long  since  forgotten. 

K.  L.  D. 


ReplantinGT  Snowdrops  and  Crocus. 
— We  have  just  taken  up  some  lines  of  Snow¬ 
drops  and  Crocus  (which  are  the  glory  of  our  old 
garden  during  the  early  spring  days),  and  shall 
replant  them  after  trenching  and  manuring  the 
soil,  which  has  become  poor  because  thickly 
laced  with  the  far-reaching  roots  of  trees.  The 
mice  also  had  made  some  ugly  gaps  in  the  Crocus 
lines,  and  so  replanting  will  repair  their  ravages 
also  for  a  time.  June  would  be  a  still  better 
time  to  replant  Snowdrops,  as  they  have  already 
begun  to  root  afresh  after  shedding  their  leaves, 
but  the  Crocus  roots  are  still  quite  rootless,  and 
so  in  right  condition  for  lifting.  It  is  best 
not  to  lift  all  one’s  stock  of  any  one  species 
every  year — a  rotatory  system  of  replanting  is 
better  in  the  case  of  those  kinds  which  flower 
better  in  old-established  masses.  Even  when 
not  replanted  all  our  bulbs  are  mulched  with 
leaf-mould,  peat  dust  (or  tur^-mould),  or  well 
rotted  manure  at  least  once  during  the  year, 
an  attention  which  is  rewarded  by  a  harvest  of 
fine  bold  flowers. 

The  old  crimson  Clove. —  This  is  now 
finely  in  flower  in  many  London  gardens,  and 
we  think  of  all  Carnations  this  is  the  most  use¬ 
ful;!' Its  flow  ers  are  more  pleasant  in  smell  than 
any  ot^er.  It  was  blooming  in  June,  and  buds 
opening  |  |d4i(M  @4S.  A  garden,  let  it 
belong  to  ^cpttace  or  .cas(tle,  should  be  without 
it  ^fwwByrj^-bipWgiate^  by  the  ordinary 
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method  of  layering,  and  old  plants  will  keep  on 
growing  and  blooming  year  after  year  without 
any  fresh  propagation.  It  is  suitable  for  any 
position  in  the  garden.  Beds  of  it  may  be 
formed  in  the  flower  garden.  Groups  or  single 
plants  of  it  may  be  placed  here  and  there  in 
mixed  flower  beds  and  borders  with  advantage. 

A  moderately  rich  soil  suits  it  well  in  all  situa¬ 
tions. 

Tuberous  Begfonias.— Very  few  plants 
have  so  quickly  attained  the  popularity  that 
this  class  of  Begonias  hais,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  destined,  and  that  very 
shortly,  to  become  as  generally  grown  for  flower 

farden  purposes  as  are  bedding  Pelargoniums. 

'or  the  last  three  years  we  have  used  them 
somewhat  sparingly,  but  they  are  so  effective, 
and  withstand  both  drought  and  wet  as  well — 
far  better  even  than  Pelargoniums — that  they 
are  noted  to  be  grown  in  largely  increased 
numbers.  Our  tubers  were  bought  from  a  firm 
which  grows  them  largely  for  seeding  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  the  tubers  that  are  sent 
out  with  seed  orders  whilst  the  tubers  are  at 
rest ;  and,  though  the  kinds  were  stated  not  to 
be  first-class  for  bedding  purposes,  they  justly 
merit  that  designation.  I  name  this,  that 
buyers  may  confidently  speculate  without  fear 
of  getting  worthless  kinds.  Some  plants  that 
we  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January  last,  and 
that  are  now  being  grown  on  in  cold  frames,  will 
make  excellent  tubers  for  planting  out  next 
season.  Our  tubers  are  lifted  at  the  end  ^  of 
October  and  wintered  in  shallow  boxes,  in  which 
they  are  packed  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
and  the  interstices  filled  in  with  fine  soil ;  they 
are  then  placed  in  any  out-of-the-way  shed  or 
cellar  that  frost  cannot  penetrate — a  decided 
gain,  this,  in  comparison  wdth  Pelargoniums, 
that  must  have  both  heat  and  valuable  space  in 
greenhouses  the  whole  of  the  winter  season. 

Pansies  from  seed.— For  ordinary  border 
decoration  it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  a  few 
Pansies  from  seed,  and  the  best  variety  to  begin 
with  is  the  Belgian.  They  are  more  hardy  as 
seedlings  and  more  robust  as  plants  th2kn  the 
other  kinds,  and  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  yielding  a  greater  variety  of  colours.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  now  in  pans  of  light,  leafy 
soil,  such  as  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  mould  from 
rotted  turfs,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  shady  place. 
When  a  mixed  packet  of  seed  is  sown,  it  is 
important  to  sow  each  seed  separately,  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  1  ^  inch  or  so,  that  the  first  seeds  which 
germinate  may  bo  removed  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  three  pairs  of  leaves  without  disturbing 
the  weaker  and  more  backward  ones ;  for 
amongst  those  seetls  which  are  the  last  to  germi¬ 
nate  will  be  found  the  greatest  proportion  of 
finely-coloured  flowers.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  seed  must  be  fresh,  or  nearly  all  those 
flowers  will  be  lost. 

Hardy  Bamboos. — Bambusa  Metake  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and 
most  vigorous  of  all  the  really  hardy  Bamboos 
for  ordinary  garden  culture.  Once  well  planted 
it  succeeds  ^most  everywhere,  but  there  are 
two  others  which  do  fairly  well  with  us,  and 
arc,  like  B.  Metake,  most  distinct  and  orna¬ 
mental.  B.  Mazeli  is  somewhat  like  B.  Metake 
in  halnt,  but  more  branched  and  of  a  fresher 
and  paler  green  colour.  It  is  now  making 
young  wands  5  feet  high,  and  bids  fair  to 
succeed  permanently  wdth  us.  B.  Nigra  also  is 
distinct,  w'ith  dark  purplish  stems,  and  of  the 
dw'urfer  kinds,  B.  Ilagamouski  is  spreading  in 
all  directions.  Tliese  graceful  plants  are  never 
so  effective  as  when  planted  in  sheltered  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  turf,  from  which  their  leafy  wands 
can  spring  unrestrained.  Even  in  cold  or  bleak 
positions  where  tender  kinds  fall  in  the  open- 
air  climate,  the  w’onder  is  that  they  are  not  more 
often  utilised  for  planting  out  in  ccol  conserva¬ 
tories.  Certainly  they  would  add  a  light  and 
graceful  charm  to  our  gardens  if  more  freely 
used.— Dublin. 

Variegated  Stonecrop  (Sedum  cameum 
variegatum). — This  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  suit¬ 
able  tor  edging  small  flower  beds  in  summer,  or 
for  hanging  baskets  in  cool  houses  or  apart¬ 
ments.  Although  hardy,  it  enjoys  protection  in 
the  winter,  losing  its  foliage  in  Bey€r&  weather. 
The  variegation  taj  rTi^ty  qi)riataAf  Vf”;, 
being  suffused  with  ^inlc,  so  that'  wnen  well 
cared  for  it  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance/ 
Where  vases  arc  ma<le  up  with  flowering  plants 
for  open-air  deenrr.tion,  this  little  should 


be  extensively  used,  as  when  planted  in  good 
soil  it  grows  wdth  great  freedom,  and  quickly 
forms  a  dense  curtain  of  pretty  variegation. — C. 

Boooonia  oordata  is  handsome  alike  in 
foliage  and  flower,  and  contrasts  well  with  tall 
blue  Delphiniums,  scarlet  Turk’s-cap  Lilies,  and 
the  bold  goldcn-fringed  flowers  of  Telokia 
speciosa.  Planted  alone  in  bold  masses,  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  hardy  sub¬ 
tropical  plants,  and  seems  to  grow  freely  alike 
in  all  deep  rich  soils.  In  some  collections  it  is 
known  as  Macleaya  cordata.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  growing  and  best  of  all  the  Poppy  Worts 
so  far  as  foliage  effects  are  concerned. 

Pinks. — I  have  been  told  that  Pinks  for  forc¬ 
ing  are  getting  scarce.  There  is  no  need  that 
this  should  happen.  They  are  so  easily  propa¬ 
gated,  and  a  very  little  attention  during  summer 
ensures  strong  healthy  flowering  plants  by  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  right  thing  is  to  get 
cuttings  of  them  struck  early  in  May  to  be  ready 
for  planting  into  store  beds  by  the  end  of  J une. 
We  have  Pinks  in  bloom  from  early  in  March 
until  the  end  of  June. — J. 

Helenium  BolanderL — This  is  a  new’ 
hardy  perennial  Composite  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  from  California, 
where  it  grows  naturally  in  meadows  and 
swamps  near  the  sea.  It  is  described  in  the 
“Botany  of  California”  as  a  striking  large- 
flow’ered  species,  the  ray  florets  of  which  are  an 


llolonium  Bolandcri.  Flowers  bright  yellow’. 

inch  long  and  bright  yellow.  It  has  stout 
stems  growing  only  a  foot  or  two  high,  and 
forms  a  neat  habited  plant,  flowering  late 
in  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  both  H.  Hooperi  and  H.  autumnale,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  tall  as 
either.  Should  it  come  into  flower  just  before 
the  favourite  Kudbecki  Newmanni,  it  will  be 
valuable  plant.  It  can  now,  doubtless,  be 
readily  obtained  at  most  good  hardy  plant 
nurseries. 

Pentstemons. — Among  herbaceous  plants 
few,  if  any,  are  more  showy  and  useful  than 
Pentstemons,  which,  besides  assisting  largely  to 
make  borders  gay  during  several  months  in  the 
year,  are  of  OTeat  value  for  cutting  ;  their  light, 
graceful  spikes  of  flowers  are  not  only  dressy, 
but  they  last  fresh  for  a  long  time  in  water. 
The  way  to  get  plenty  of  variety  is  to  obtain  a 
packet  of  8ee<l  of  a  good  strain,  and  to  sow 
either  in  pans  filled  with  fine  soil  or  under  a 
handlight,  where  it  can  be  kept  close  and  damp 
till  the  seed  germinates,  when  the  young  plants 
should  lie  pricked  off  under  glass,  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days  till  they  become  re-established, 
after  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  fully 
exposed  in  order  that  the  growdih  they  make  may 
be  sturdy  and  strong.  Although  Pentstemons 
are  classed  as  hardy,  they  are  only  so  in  favoured 
’’  of  the  country  or  in  sheltered  positions, 
inly  stand  uninjured  when  we  have  mild 
rs  ;  that  being  so,  it  is  always  adviiiaMe  to: 


best  time  for  sowing,  as  plants  raised  then 
bloom  with  great  freedom  the  following 
year,  as  do  also  those  from  cuttings  made  now. 
In  keeping  up  a  stock  in  this  way  the  best  only 
should  be  selected,  and  by  propagating  annually 
and  weeding  out,  a  garden  may  soon  be  made 
rich  with  very  fine  sorts,  as  Pentstemons  have 
been  so  much  improved  that  the  flowers  are  far 
richer  in  colour  and  double  the  size  and  sub¬ 
stance  they  were.  The  easiest  way  to  strike 
cuttings  is  to  take  off  the  young,  half-ripe  shoots 
at  about  3  inches  long,  and,  haying  trimmed 
them  in  the  ordinary  manner,  to  insert  them  in 
sharp  sandy  mould  under  the  shelter  of  a  hand- 
light,  which  should  be  shaded  by  sticking  a  few 
branches  of  Evergreens  on  the  sunny  side  ;  they 
will  soon  root  if  kept  syringed  and  properly 
moist,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  potted 
singly  to  bo  wintered  in  cold  frames  till  the 
time  arrives  for  planting  them  out.  Although 
Pentstemons  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind^  of 
soil,  they  succeed  and  flower  best  in  that  which 
is  rich  and  deep,  as  the  stronger  the  shoots  are 
the  finer  will  the  spikes  of  blooms  be  if  the  plants 
are  in  on  open,  sunny  position,  so  as  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  all  the  light  and  air  to  build  up 
and  stiffen  their  stems.  As  a  protection  to  ohl 

flants  that  it  may  be  desired  to  keep  on  borders, 
have  found  half-rotten  leaves  answer  well  ; 
a  few  handfuls  of  them  placed  round  the  collars 
and  kept  there  by  a  branch  or  two  of  Whin, 
to  prevent  the  birds  scattering  them  abroad, 
will  preserve  them  from  sharp  frost  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  break  and  start  well  again. 
— S. 

Madonna  Lillies. — There  is  no  doubt  these 
do  best  in  old  gardens  where  the  soil  has  been 
long  under  cultivation.  They  did  very  well 
with  me  at  New  Cross  in  shallow  soil,  which 
had  been  an  old  common,  but  had^  been  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  market  garden  for  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Wherever  I  have  noticed  them  doing 
particularly  well  it  has  been  in  soil  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  deep  on  a  hard,  well-drained 
bottom.  The  bulbs  I  brought  here^  with  me 
four  years  ago  have  only  flowered  this  year  for 
the  first  time  ;  they  were  planted  in  soil  which 
had  never  previously  received  any  cultivation. 
From  a  little  experience  I  had  this  year  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  enrich  the  ground  for  them  with 
rotted  Grass  mowings.  I  had  two  dozen  fresh 
bulbs  last  autumn,  three  of  which  I  could  not 
find  places  for.  These  lay  out  in  the  box^  in 
which  they  came,  covered  with  the  packing 
material,  hay,  straw,  and  wood  shavings.  In 
March  they  were  not  only  alive  and  strong,  but 
had  sent  out  fresh  roots  from  3  inches  to 
6  inches  long  along  the  bottom  of  the  box 
beneath  the  rotting  litter,  and  were  beginning 
to  rise  for  bloom.  I  feel  sure  they  should  not 
be  planted  in  a  raised  bed.  I  do  not  think  the 
bulbs  of  the  white  Lily  are  ever  really  dormant. 
The  new  growth  begins  when  the  upward 
growth  of  the  plant  stops  while  the  blooni  buds 
arc  forming.  I  had  one  broken  by  the  wind  at 
that  period,  and  on  examining  the  bulb  I  found 
just  a  few  loose  scales.  Sometimes  the  scales 
close  in  and  a  new  bulb  is  formed  nearly  at  the 
place  as  the  old  ;  at  other  times  one  or 

_ bulbs  form  at  the  side.  With  most  bulbous 

Lilies  nothing  appears  above  ground  but  the 

'  ■  •  ’  — I.:x_  t:i..  J^g|. 


protect  them  by  havintr  them  in  frames  tl^e  [seen  ^mpng  and  alx)ve  the^  shn 

season  named,  and  t  plant  out  after  Sr-iimfis  (japonica, 

been  hardened  -  .  in  spring,  which  is  the  Aruncus),  Phloxes  (suffruticosali 


flower-stem,  but  with  the  white  Lilv  t 
few  scales  to  form  of  the  new  bulbs  appear 
above  ground  and  take  the  form  of  leaves.  The 
best  time  to  move  white  Lilies  is  just  when  the 
growing  point  is  ready  to  pierce  the  ground  ; 
that  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
dormant  period  of  other  bulbs  ;  they  assume  a 
sharp-pointed  fonn  and  then  lie  dormant  while 
the  flower-stem  forms  inside.— J.  D. 

Plants  for  Rhododenc^n  beds.— In 
some  places  it  is  customary  in  beds  of  thinly 

Slanted  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.,  to  plant 
erliaceous  plants  and  bulbs  amongst  them  with 
a  view  to  a  continued  show  of  bloom  throughout 
the  summer,  and  now  that  the  flush  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  is  over,  it  is  gratify  mg  to  note  the 
eomparativc  lesser  lights  peeping  out  among 
their  massive  associates  that  have  been  brighten  - 
ing  us  up  for  the  past  three  months.  In  such 
positions  we  employ  a  variety  of  plants,  con- 
fpicuous  now  among  them  being  Foxglov’cs 
^white  and  spotted),  delphiniums,  and  Campa- 
nuiaf;,  the  t«) Wiring  sidles  of  varied  colours  aa 
seen  among,  and  aix)ve  the  shrubs  being  vei*y 

J  - palmata,  and 

pfi-rly  flowering 
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Lilies,  Canterbury  Bella,  Anchusa  italica,  Snap- 
d^ons,  Pentstemona,  Pceonies,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
pies,  and  Columbines,  together  with  such  oma- 
mental-foliaged  as  well  as  flowering  plants  as 
Thaliotmms,  equally  varied  in  height  as  in  the 
diversity  of  their  beautiful  foliage  ;  Funkias, 
Cannaa,  Eryn^iuina  (notably  amethystinuin), 
Acanthuses,  Ferulas,  Bocconia  cordata,  &o.  ; 
and  in  open  spaces  near  the  margins,  good 
clumpa  of  Sweet  Williams,  mule  Pinks,  and 
atrong-growine  Carnations  ;  while  such  shrubs 
as  Japanese  Roses,  Fuchsias  (Riccartoni  and 
gracilis),  in  large  bushes,  now  in  full  bloom,  all 
combine  to  make  up  a  show  of  wonderful 
variety  in  form  and  colour  and  of  great  beauty, 
even  if  a  little  less  brilliant  than  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  lately  were.  Present  appearances 
also  justify  our  expectations  in  the  near  future 
of  a  continued  display  from  such  as  Liliums 
(some  stems  of  auratum  from  established 
clumps  are  already  upwards  of  6  feet  high), 
Gladioli  (undisturbed  for  the  last  three  years). 
Phloxes  (decussata),  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Trito- 
mas.  Dahlias,  single  and  double,  &c. ,  which  will 
probably  carry  us  on  until  late  in  the  year. — 
Tafty. 

Sweet  Peae  in  succession.— It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  from  a  single  sowing 
of  these  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  may  be 
had  throughout  the  entire  season.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  see  the  rows  withered  up  after 
the  first  flush  of  beauty,  that  some  may  think 
that  constant  flowering  is  an  impossibility  ;  but 
from  repeated  tests  for  several  years  past  I  con¬ 
fidently  assert  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that, 
too,  at  but  little  cost  of  labour.  The  first  re¬ 
quisite  Is  well-manured  soil,  and  in  light  soils 
surface  mulchings  are  a  necessity  ;  the  seed- 
pods  should  be  kept  picked  ofl*.  Our  plan  is  to 
go  over  them  for  this  purpose  regular^  once  a 
week  ;  the  points  of  the  haulm  are  pinched 
when  about  3  feet  high,  and  this  causes  lateral 
extension  ;  they  are  again  pinched  at  5  feet,  and 
it  is  to  these  side  shoots  that  the  extended 
season  of  flowering  is  due.  The  whole  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Plenty  of 
manure  and  water,  regular  removal  of  seed-p^s, 
and  pincliing  out  of  tiie  points  of  the  haulm, 
including  the  points  of  laterals  when  the  plants 
have  extended  to  2  feet  or  so  in  length. 

New  Zealand  Flax. — I  observe  in  your 
issue  of  19th  of  July  a  letter  from  “G.,” 
Witham,  r^ardingthe  culture  of  the  Phormium 
tenax,  or  New  Zealand  Flax,  in  this  country. 
The  para^aph  is  headed  “  Hardiness  of  New 
Zealand  Flax,”  but  the  pains  taken  to  keep  it 
alive  appear  to  point  rather  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion.  The  writer  suggests  that  “  it  might,  with 
care,  bo  made,  even  as  far  north  as  the  middle 
of  Essex,  a  handsome  plant.  ”  He  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  interested,  as  also  I  daresay  will  many 
of  your  readers,  in  learning  that  in  this,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  situated  in 
latitude  59  degs.  22  min.  North,  it  not  only  ^rows 
'without  further  protection  than  the  proximity 
of  a  low  wall,  but  shoots  above  the  wall, 
flowers  every  alternate  year  (instead  of  every 
third  year  in  its  native  country),  and  ripens 
seed  abundantly.  The  leaves  attain  a  height  of 
over  8  feet,  and  the  flowering  stem  nearly 
10  feet.  Our  plants  here  were  raised  from  seed 
sent  from  New  Zealand,  and  commenced  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  eighth  year  after  being  sown.  We 
have  now  several  hundred  young  plants  raised 
from  seed  ripened  here  last  autumn.  The  severe 
winter  of  1880-81  left  our  plants  uninjured  ; 
some  of  them  flowered  in  1881  and  again  in 
1883.  The  explanation  of  their  growing  so  far 
north  seems  to  be  that  owing  to  our  insular 
position  we  have  very  little  frost,  and  our 
climate  is  still  further  tempered  by  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  flowing  through  the  islands. 
For  instance,  in  the  winter  of  1880-81,  alluded 
to  by  your  correspondent,  and  which  was,  I 
believe,  unprecedentedly  severe,  our  lowest 
temperature  was  23  degs.  Fah.,  or  only  9  degs. 
of  frost,  as  compared  with  20  degs.  noted  ny 
your  correspondent.  The  following  New  Zea¬ 
land  plants  have  also  stood  the  past  eight 
winters  in  our  garden  here  : — Astelia  grandis, 
Schifllera  digitata,  Podocarpus  totara,  Me- 
trosideros  lucida  (or  the  llata),  ^OMcsonia 
antarctica,  and  th^  ,  Myijsine  pis|ndi|/^i\ 
vinitor  from  the  south  wouli  be  surprfselr  to 
find  how  many  plants  generally  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  grow  here  in  the 
open  air  all  the  year  round.  The  Veronica 


decussata,  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  is 
more  hardy  than  the  common  Hawthorn,  and 
grows  into  fine  shrubs  0  feet  in  height.  The 
Veronica  buxifolia  was  next  tried,  and  found  to 
do  equally  well,  and  some  four  or  five  varieties 
of  hybrids  have  now  established  themselves, 
the  seeds  l>eing  self-sown. — J.  Tkaill. 

Oamations  in  towns. — The  Carnation 
and  Picotee  arc  true  townsman’s  flowers.  I 
grow  mine  in  a  long  narrow  garden,  with  a 
nigh  wall  on  one  side  and  a  lot  of  trees  on  the 
other,  and  amid  any  quantity  of  “blacks.” 
Sometimes  I  take  the  Auriculas  and  wash  them 
with  a  brush  in  three  waters,  the  first  coming 
as  black  as  one’s  hat  sometimes,  but  they  do 
well.  Since  I  began  them  in  utter,  innocent 
ignorance  two  years  ago,  I  have  only  lost  two 
plants,  and  they  were  weakly  when  received. 
Roses  I  am  giving  up  as  a  perfect  failure,  yet 
thirty  years  ago  Roses  grew  a  mile  nearer  toum 
than  this  perfectly.  One  of  these  times,  when 
you  happen  to  have  a  vacant  comer,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  of  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
shocking  deterioration  of  climate  as  far  as  some 
plants  are  concerned  that  has  gone  on  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  Claphani,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  most  other  London  suburbs,  no  doubt. 
Carnation  growing,  I  think,  is  spreading,  and 
this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
thinks  that  one  must  go  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
miles  out  of  town  now  to  grow  a  Rose  in  proper 
character. — M.  R. 

11805. —  Pinks,  Pansies,  and  Oama¬ 
tions. — It  is  better  to  transplant  Pansies  every 
third  year,  as  they,  more  than  many  things, 
like  a  free,  well-stirred  soil.  They  do  not  luce 
rank  manure,  but  a  little  well-rotted  dung  may 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  at  planting  time.  What 
does  them  most  good  is  a  mulch  some  2  inches 
thick  of  decomposed  manure  applied  in  March, 
as  this  keeps  tne  roots  cool  during  hot  weather, 
and  the  enriching  properties  are  gradually 
worked  do%vn  by  rain  ana  worms,  thereby  pro¬ 
moting  a  more  free  and  continuous  bloom. 
Pinks  are  of  a  more  hardy  and  enduring  nature, 
and  will  live  and  thrive  for  several  years  in  the 
same  place,  but  they  are  better  for  removal  now 
and  then  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Carna¬ 
tions.  Of  these  latter  it  is  advisable  to  layer  a 
few  shoots  every  year,  so  as  to  guard  against 
losing  any  good  kind.  After  flowering  is  the 
proper  time,  just  cutting  half  through  the  lower 
most  joint,  bending  it  into  the  ground,  and 
securing  it  there  by  a  peg.  By  the  autumn 
they  will  have  made  roots,  and  may  be  taken 
ofl*.  Neither  Carnations  nor  Pinks  like  rank 
manure,  but  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  dung  in  early 
spring  does  them  good.  Cuttings  of  named 
sorts  of  Pansies  shomd  be  taken  in  summer,  as 
sometimes  the  old  plants  will  suddenly  die  off. 
Choose  those  that  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
plant,  and  insert  them  in  a  shady  situation. 
Seed  may  also  be  saved  from  the  best  kinds.  A 
few  seedlings  raised  every  year  afford  interest 
and  variety. — J.  C.,  Buflcet. 

-  Pansies  should  bo  propagated  from  cut¬ 
tings  annually  in  August,  and  the  plants  should 
be  put  out  on  a  bed  that  has  been  well  enriched 
with  cow  manure.  Pinks  ought  to  be  renewed 
annually  by  taking  what  the  fanciers  term 
“pipings”  early  in  July,  that  is,  the  side 
growths  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  and 
push  them  in  as  cuttings.  They  should  be 

Slanted  in  the  bed  where  tney  arc  to  flower  in 
'ctober.  Carnations  ought  to  be  wintered  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  planted  out  in  beds 
that  have  been  well  manured  and  deeply  trenched 
the  previous  autumn. — J.  D.  E. 

11797.— Flowers  all  the  year  round.— 
Plant  in  September :  Primula  rosea,  P.  japonica, 
P.  Sieboldi ;  Primroses,  double  white,  red, 
yellow,  and  lilac ;  Primroses,  single,  early 
mauve,  white,  and  red ;  Polyanthuses,  exile, 
white,  and  six  good  golden-edged  varieties ; 
Aquilegia  chrysantha  and  glandulosa ;  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis  (mix  gravel  with  the  soil  when  you 
plant  it),  six  early  Phloxes,  Ware’s  double 
Sweet  William,  Anemone  japonica,  Honorine 
Jobert,  twelve  alpine  Auriculas,  purple  Aubrie- 
tias,  yellow  Alyssum,  white  variegated  Arabis, 
Buphthalum,  Candytuft ;  Carnations,  Glorie  de 
Nan^^NIary  Morris,  Mrs.  Mathews,  Clove, 
^0it^!)urzon,  Grenadin,  Fireman,  S^r^mary 
iPmcem  Orange,  Yellow  Queen  ; 

ShlKins,  old  white,  Rubens,  Anne  Bolcpyn 
Dictamnus Fraxinclla  and  albus  ;  isies,  doul^c* 
red  and  white ;  D  elytra  8p<  '  '  ' '  Deutzia 


gracilis.  Daphne  Cneorum,  Doronicum  austria- 
cum,  Galega  officinalis  alba,  Helleborus  niger 
(Christmas  Rose)  ;  Hepticas,  double,  pink,  and 
angulosa.  Plant  in  Spring:  Dahlias,  single, 
scarlet.  White  Queen,  yellow,  and  six  small 
kinds ;  six  Lilium  candiduin,  twelve  tul>croua- 
rooted  Begonias,  twelve  rootsof  Tigridia  Pavonia 
(plant  in  two  clumps),  two  ( laillardia  grandiflora, 
twenty-four  blue  Lx)belia,  twenty-four  Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis,  six  G.  the  Bride,  six  G.  com¬ 
munis,  six  Gamnia  splendens,  twenty-four  good 
Roses,  six  Michaelmas  Daisies,  one  Inula 
grandiflora  ;  Lychnis,  single  and  double,  scarlet ; 
twenty -four  good  Pansies  ;  white,  yellow,  and 
purple  Violas  ;  six  good  Py rethrums,  six  good 
Pentstemons.  Plant  in  November  in  clump  of  six : 
Crocus  and  Snowdrop;  Tulips,  six  vermilion 
Brilliant,  six  white  Pottebarker,  six  yellow  I’otte- 
barker,  six  yellow  Rose,  six  cottage  Maides,  six 
Imperator  rubrorum,  six  Cocandem,  twelve  ( Jes- 
neriana  Tulip  ;  Anemones,  twelve  scarlet  single, 
twelve  scarlet  double,  twelve  fulgens,  twdve 
apennina,  twelve  Nemorosa,  double  ;  Daffodils, 
Horsfieldi  moschatus,  common  Lent  Lily*  dsublc 
yellow ;  Narcissus,  Pheasant’s  Eye  and  Poetieus. 
Sow  in  September  for  Spring  flowering  :  Corn- 
flowers,  blue  and  mixed,  Forget-me-Not,  sylva- 
tioa  and  dissitiflora ;  Agrostemma  flos  Jov’is, 
Silene  pendula.  Sweet  Peas,  Limnanthea 
Douglasii.  Sow  in  Spring  ;  Sweet  Peas,  Migno¬ 
nette,  Cornflowers,  and  yellow  Sultan.  Bulbs 
of  Lilies,  planted  among  the  perennials,  look 
well  and  take  no  extra  room,  as  they  flower 
above  the  other  plants.  If  you  have  a  wall, 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose, 
white  and  yellow  Jessamine,  Jasminum  midi- 
florum.  Clematis  Jackmani,  and  Trop.'rolum 
speciosum  are  indispensable.  I  believe  many 
seedsmen  sell  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  but  it  is 
beat  to  take  it  yourself  of  anything  you  fancy. 
The  numbers  and  quantities  are  merely  put  for 
a  guide  as  to  proportions  of  each  colour. — Ax 
Old  Lady  Gardener. 

-  There  is  a  host  of  plants  which  can  be 

grown  in  a  small  garden  with  but  little  trouble. 
Unless  a  garden  is  very  small  indeed,  any  of  the 
hardy  perennials  can  be  grown  there.  There  are 
Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  hardy  bulbs 
of  all  kinds — Violas,  alpine  Auriculas,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Pinks,  Picotees,  hardy  Fuchsias,  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses,  and  Wallflowers,  are  of  dwarf  habits 
and  easy  of  culture.  iSome  of  the  best  hardy 
perennials  are  —  Anemone  japonica  and  its 
white  variety,  Achillea  Ptarmioa  fl.-pl..  Cam¬ 
panula  carpatica  and  latifolia.  Coreopsis  laueco- 
lata,  (Knothera  Fraseri,  Plaintain  Lilies,  St. 
John’s  Wort,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Lychnis 
Viscariasplendens,  Camp^^ula persicifolia fl.-pl. , 
Gentiana  acaulis,  Potentillas,  Everlasting  Peas, 
Anemone  fulgens  and  apennina.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  best  of  the  hardy  perpnnials,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  others  which  may  be  ctowii 
with  but  ordinary  care.  Then  there  are  Roses, 
both  hybrid  pcrpetuals  and  monthly.  Ferns  for 
shady  nooks,  Stonecrops  and  Sedum  for  dry, 
sunny  places ;  also  Clematises,  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  a  host,  as  they  bloom  profusely  from 
J  uly  to  October.  They  may  be  trained  to  poles 
over  trellis  or  archways  or  round  Pea  sticks, 
being  in  each  and  every  way  wonderfully  effec¬ 
tive.  Annuals  of  many  kinas  may  be  employed, 
and  if  sown  both  in  autumn  and  spring  will 
render  a  garden  gay  with  but  little  expense  and 
trouble.  Such  hardy  kinds  as  Clarkia,  Collin- 
cia,  Silene,  Erysimum,  Saponaria,  Godetia,  &c., 
may  be  sown  early  in  September  'to  stand  the 
winter,  and  they  will  come  into  bloom  in  early 
summer  ;  sown  again  in  March  and  April,  there 
will  be  a  succession  through  the  summer  months. 
Then  there  are  Lilies,  such  as  the  Old  White, 
the  Tiger,  the  Orange,  speciosum,  Szovitzianum 
and  umbellatum,  early  flowering  Gladiola,  I’eri- 
winkles,  both  plain-leaved  and  variegated  ;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs  of  many  kinds,  such  as  Deutzias, 
Spirccos,  Berberis  Darwinii,  Weigelas,  Laurus- 
tinus,  &c. — J.  C.  B. 

- Plant  a  border  with  alternate  clumps  of 

Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Anemone  roots  (move  these 
when  done  flowering),  sow  Mignonette,  Saponaria, 
or  any  other  annuals,  then  plants  of  Phloxes,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Geums,  Japanese  Anemones,  Hemero- 
[tallis!  [  ^^arious  Campanulas,  Francoas, 

white  a^  orange  Lilies.  _Lily  of  the  Valley; 
tlieh,  (B[^w|e!e4.II^Oi)b>nAj  tufts  of  Daffodils, 
Najrcissi, ,  (Ttladloii,  -Rivd  Iris,  all  of  which  you 
OiVA  get  in  DctoT?^riV^iiile  now  you  can  get  slips 
of  Pinks,  Carnations,  Rockets,  and  Wall- 
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flowers,  which  may  he  transplanted  as  soon  as  suspicion  of  any  grubs  existing,  that  ground  to  the  surface,  and  spreading  them  out  to  dry 
rooted,  to  fill  your  garden  without  more  trouble  must  also  be  avoided,  as  although  the  plants  as  digging  went  on.  Then  in  the  afternoon  they 
for  years,  except  to  fork  in  old  manure  every  may  come  up  and  do  well  for  a  time,  the  grubs  should  all  be  collected  together,  and  covered 
spring. — M.  C.,  Dublin.  are  sure  to  attack  them,  and  just  when  the  over  on  the  ground  so  that  rain  cannot  get  at 

11804.— Oarnations.— The  right  time  to  plants  are  becoming  useful  they  perish.  Ground  them;  and  it  is  better  still  if  at  the  end  of 
remove  the  layers  from  Carnations  is  about  the  which  has  been  repeatedly  heavily  manured  of  each  day  they  can  be  taken  into  an  open  shed, 
first  week  in  October.  When  they  have  been  l^^e,  and  now  very  rich,  might  seem  suitable  for  and  be  spread  out  to  dry  there.  In  this  case 
™wing  three  or  four  years  in  one  place  it  is  ^  would  think  twice  before  I  con-  much  time  will  be  saved,  and  the  tubers  may 

letter  to  plant  a  new  bed  somewhere  else,  and  signed  the  seed  to  such  a  spot.  Very  rich  always  be  had  in  the  finest  condition.  In  field 
destroy  the  old  one  when  the  other  is  estab-  ground  is  just  the  sort  in  which  all  kinds  of  cultivation  the  plough  is  generally  used  for 
lished.  The  plants  will  grow  -and  flower  ten  maggots  generate  and  thrive,  and  unless  a  large  digging  ;  but  in  the  garden  only  the  fork  is 
years  in  the  same  place,  if  they  receive  an  annual  ^luantity  of  lime,  soot,  or  salt  was  dug  into  it,  used,  and  nothing  answers  the  purpose  better, 
dressing  of  rich  compost,  but  they  are  not  so  Onions  would  be  sure  to  perish.  Last  os  one  man,  or  two  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be, 
satisfactory  as  young  plants.  Old  plants  may  spring  we  put  the  contents  of  some  earth  closets  will  dig  a  large  quantity  in  a  day  or  week, 
be  removed  and  planted  in  fresh  ground,  but  it  on  ®ur  spring -transplan ted  Onion  ground,  and  and  with  the  fork  they  can  always  be  taken  up 
is  much  better  to  layer  the  young  growths  and  ^bis  is  still  rich  with  material  in  which  Onions  without  leaving  any  behind  or  injuring  any  of 
remove  them  in -October. — J.  D.  E.  delight,  but  I  know  it  is  maggoty;  and,  suitable  the  tubers.  With  careless  digging  many  may  be 

- Carnation  layers  may  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  well  “  would  be  for  another  crop  of  Onions,  we  left  behind  and  not  brought  to  the  surface,  and 

rooted  and  put  in  beds.  The  old  stools  may  remain  for  will  not  risk  the  autumn  seed  there.  On  the  others,  and  very  often  the  biggest  and  best,  will 
three  years  if  old  mimure  be  forked  in  round  them,  but  contrary,  we  are  sowing  it  on  one  of  the  poorest  have  the  prong  of  the  fork  run  into  them,  but 

piece,  of  soil  in  the  garden,  from  which  ha.  this  should  never  happen,  nor  will  it  either,  if 
down  deep  and  the  soli  weli  in  the  centres.  They  (and  Pan-  recently  been  Cleared  a  heavy  crop  ot  Labbage.  ordinary  care  is  observed  in  doing  the  work, 
sies)  require  rich  soil  and  sand.  Cow  manure  well  rotted  is  When  these  M'ere  thrown  away  the  soil  was  Some  diggers  pull  up  all  the  stems  before 
best  for  both.-M.  C.  ^  really  too  poor  for  grubs  to  exist  in  it,  and  the  beginning  to  lift  the  roots,  but  this  is  a 

11809.— Sweet  Williams  and  Wall-  liberal  quantity  of  manure  dug  in  just  before  thoroughly  bad  plan,  as  there  is  nothing  left  to 
flowers. — Sweet  Williams  A^dll  often  bloom  sowing  w’as  well  incori^rated  with  soot  and  guide  them  or  make  it  known  where  each  set  of 
better  the  second  than  the  first  year  of  flower-  salt,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  roots  are,  and  the  consequence  is  that  an 
ing.  As  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  I  would  our  Onion  crop  will  have  grown  and  been  innumerable  quantity  of  them  are  split  up  and 
let  the  Wallflowers  remain  if  they  are  not  too  matured  before  any  pest  has  found  its  way  into  spoiled  with  the  fork.  There  is  no  better  way 
drawn  and  lanky.  They  will  make  a  fine  show  the  soil  to  any  injurious  extent.  of  dealing  ^rith  them  than  pushing  the  fork  in 

^ye  clear  away  most  of  Sowing.— Row  after  row  is  the  best  of  all  behind  each  set  and  throwing  it  forward.  A 

^s  m  the  spring  the  firat  year  of  flowering,  as.  ^  sowings  Onions  now'.  They  should  be  inches  must  be  allowetl  for  the  crowd  of 
to  make  room  j2  uj^hes  from  each  other,  and  as  soon  tubers  w'hich  cluster  near  the  base  of  the  stems, 

WA  ®  ’  and  m  the  autumn  ^  enough  to  draw  for  use  but  this  is  easily  understood.  We  do  not  Uke 

vniina«fLb^w  only  those  from  spots^  where  toey  are  much  too  to  get  right  on  the  top  of  them  w'ith  the  fork, 

^  close  together  should  be  taken.  As  time  goes  but  prefer  to  see  it  going  in  a  little  from  the 

°  '  on  and  transplanting  time  comes  round  in  spring,  When  a  quantity  nas  been  dug  up  and 

will  bloom  for  years,  especially  the  lattw,  ^  regular  thinning  should  take  place,  and  the  b®  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 

p'-u  should  be  ift  standing  i^ory’ 6  inche,  diffe^nt  batche.  .hould  be  selected  Unle» 
is  advisable  to  yearly  raise  a  few  from  seed,  as  hard  winters  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  These  will  become  a  very  poor  1  otato  year,  we  do  not  put  high 
someUmes  kill  off  old  pUnts  and  younger  ones  bloom  most  largest  early  in  the  season,  and  in  the  kitchen  value  on  the  smallest  of  the  tubers,  and  use 
*  ■  y  I  au  1  au  -.1  will  be  found  most  useful  w'ith  w’hich  to  begin  them  for  little  or  nothing  else  but  for  pigs; 
mako  l.lE^pTrnto  an7blM.^;aU  «>s  Onion  season.  C.  A.  M.  then  a  few  of  the  nicest  of  the  s«ond  s^^ 

following.  NowlsagoodtimetoBowinoresoed.-GEORoK  _  by  themselves  for  seed. 

Beai-jiont.  The  main  crop  is  then  picked  up  to  store  away 

- Sweet  Williams  and  Wallflowers  Mill  flower  for  years  LIFTING  AND  STORING  POTATOES.  for  future  use,  and  only  the  diseased  roots 

*  ™^ur®d,  nnd  straggling  branches  cut  off  the  Sweet  „  j  r  ai.  a  a.  ai.  remain  on  the  ground.  These  are  considered  of 

W.lllam,,uidtheoldwoo.loBth.Wallllo«si,.-M.C.  FROM  now  onwards  for  the  next  two  months  no  value,  and  may  be  taken  up  any  time,  but 
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nnd  straggling  branches  cut  off  the  Sweet  „  j  r  ai.  a  a  ai.  remain  on  the  ground.  These  are  considered  of 

W.lllam,,uidtheoldwoo.loBth.Wallllo«ei,.-M.C.  FROM  now  onwards  for  the  next  two  months  no  value,  and  may  be  taken  up  any  time,  but 

-  this  IS  work  which  will  require  much  atten-  approve  of  allowing  them  to  remain 

VBQBTABLBS.  *“’?•  1*“^  midseason  Potatoes  are  npe  now  „„  j^ey  are  bad 

-  «»'*y  I”  “RRot  fi*  for  the  soil  in  a  lecayed  state,  and  if  pieces  of 

SOWING  ONIONS  IN  AUTUMN  S?  .‘J”®  for  taking  ^  ^  nuislnce  the 

!>0\MNG  ONIONS  IN  AUTUMN.  them  up,  the  main  guide  bmng  the  weather  an^  following  year,  as  they  grow  up  like  weed. 

Autcmn-sowt!  Onions  form  such  an  important  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Of  all  mistakes  made  ^niongst  other  crops,  where  they  are  not 
crop  that  the  proper  time  for  dealmg  with  it  m  dealing  with  Potatoes  none  are  greater  than  ^.^nt*.  This  is  the  case,  too,  where  many  or 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  workmg  amongst  them,  and  especially  digging  ^  digging,  and 

sowing,  sufficient  seed  should  be  put  in  to  pro-  them  up  when  it  is  raining  overhe^  or  when  the  j^^ed  after.  In  what- 

duoe  pl^ts  enough  to  drew  young  and  um  as  soil  is  sponw  under  foot ;  and  all  who  wish  to  „  ^e  convenient  to  dry 

salad  throughout  the  winter,  besides  furnishing  have  their 'Potatoes  in  the  ^t  possible  order  ^  be  put 

a  supply  in  April  and  May  next,  when  the  throughout  the  winter  must  have  nothing  to  ^wav  in  their  ® 
previous  year’s  Onions  are  generally  scarce  and  do  with  them  while  in  a  M  et  state.  We  never  ^ 

new  ones  not  ready  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  think  of  beginning  to  lift  any  of  ours  until  a  few  Keeping  Quarter.*^  until  it  is  quite  certain 
good  number  of  plants  should  be  raised  to  trans-  dry  days  have  followed  rain,  and  this  plan  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  there  is  no 
plant  in  the  spring  and  grow  on  throughout  the  should  be  generally  observed.  In  light,  sandy  danger  of  any  great  loss  or  deterioration  taking 
summer  or  until  this  time,  when  they  will  ground  the  tubers,  as  a  rule,  turn  out  clean  and  place.  Here  we  dry  them  in  an  open  shed,  and 
become  large  and  handsome  in  sixe  and  valuable  free  from  any  deposits  of  soil,  even  though  the  afterwards  they  are  stored  away  in  a  dark 
for  any  purpose  for  which  large  Onions  are  latter  may  be  moderately  wet,  but  in  heavy  place,  where  air  and  light  are  only  admitted  in 
required.  For  exhibiting  throughout  May,  land  the  soil  M'ill  not  fall  away  from  them  as  it  very  small  quantities.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
.June,  and  .July  there  aire  no  Onions  so  fine  as  should  do  unless  tolerably  dry.  It  is  always  an  have  them  dried  and  stored  away  as  quickly  as 
autumn-sown  ones,  and  all  who  are  interested  advantage  to  have  the  tubers  free  from  soil,  but  possible,  as  when  left  in  the  light  for  many  days 
in  such  matters  should  do  their  best  with  them,  this  is  not  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  they  soon  become  green  and  badly  flavoured. 
Amongst  Onions  of  this  kind  we  have  had  bulbs  dry  dicing,  as,  apart  from  the  soil  adhering  to  Those  we  select  for  seed  are  not  so  carefully 
by  the  end  of  June  weighing  1  lb.  4  oz.,  and  them  l^ing  very  undesirable,  a  dirty  Potato  is  dealt  with  in  this  respect,  as  we  like  to  see 
handsome  in  proportion  to  their  size.  never  easily  dried,  and  while  those  dug  up  dry  them  green  and  hardy  looking,  and  no  effort  is 

Varieties. — The  Tripoli  and  Giant  Rocca  are  and  clean  may  generally  be  stored  away  the  made  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  but  the  plan  of 
the  kinds  most  commonly  sown  in  antumn,  and  day  following  their  being  lifted,  the  soil-covered  allowing  the  seed  to  lie  on  the  soil  for  days  or 
the  M'hite-skinned  varieties  always  come  to  ones  will  take  some  days  or  a  week  to  dry,  and  weeks,  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  with  the  object 
maturity  first;  but  for  a  really  good  sound  then,  unless  the  soil  is  rubbed  off  them  before  of  “  greening  ”  them,  is  not  viewed  M'ith  favour, 
autumn  Onion  nothing  equals  the  Giamt  Zittau,  storing,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  observe  any  as  we  have  often  found  tubers  so  treated  injured 
and  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  to  stand  the  winter,  spots  of  disease  or  blemish  on  them  ;  conse-  by  the  heat,  and  never  so  sound  and  good  as 
The  bulbs  grow  to  one  and  a-half  pounds  in  quently,  those  showing  any  defect  are  put  past  those  kept  in  an  open  shed,  loft,  or  some  such 
weight,  and  are  as  fine  in  shape  and  as  hand-  with  the  sound  ones,  and  many  good  ones  are  place.  J*  M. 

soma  in  appearance  as  any  Onions  I  have  ever  caused  to  decay  in  this  manner.  If  we  put  _ 

seen.  They  arc  pale  yellow  in  colour.  We  away  a  lot  of  Potatoes  which  had  been  dug  in 

have  sown  more  seed  of  it  this  autumn  than  of  the  wet,  and  only  partially  dried  with  a  good  PigB  for  fatteningf. — In  selecting  a  pig  to 

all  the  others  put  together.  Twelve  of  this  deal  of  soil  about  them,  we  would  never  feel  fatten,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  fineness  of 
Onion  put  into  the  scales  just  now  weigh  a  comfortable  about  their  condition,  as  we  would  bone  is  rarely  disappointing.  A  broad,  dished 
little  over  twelve  pounds.  From  now  onwards  know  full  well  that  they  would  soon  begin  to  face,  with  snout  short  and  turned  up,  indicates 
it  will  keep  as  long  as  the  Banbury,  Reading,  decay,  and  that  they  would  require  much  more  an  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  is  one  of  the  surest 
white  Spanish,  or  any  other  of  that  type,  and  attention  than  the  dry,  cleaq-dug,  and  stored  indications  of  a  good  pig.  No  hog  should  have 
thb  is  more  than  any  of  the  other  autumn-sown  ones.  We  would  not  feel  satisfied  unless  the  bristles,  as  these  have  been  bred  away  from  all 
kinds  will  do.  first  lot  could  be  looked  over  a  fortnight  or  so  the  good  breeds,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  at 


kinds  will  do.  first  lot  could  be  looked  over  a  fortnight  or  so  the  good  breeds,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  at 

Preparation  of  the  soil. — The  ground  after  storing  and  again  at  frequent  intervals,  present  on  any  respectable  farm,  for  they  indi¬ 
intended  for  winter  Onions  cannot  bertoo  well  but  »he  dry  ones  would  be  safe  for  weeks  or  poarsoue^^s,  restlessness,  and  preponderance 
prepared.  It  shoul(|Ljbej4-i^pily^^iK,  y  i  i^%l^>to  come.  of  offial.  He  should  not  be  a  squealer,  nor  should 

manured,  and  M’ell  cx^sea  w  the  sim-JJn-*  a  ^lOdlgging,  M'e  M’ould  only  choose  fine  dry  |be  bei  |  [^0ajl§u^^at  quietly,  and  after 

M'aste  of  everything  to  try  to  grow  Onions  on  fer the  operation.  As  many  as  possible  sl^ulcl  ^^is  Kqnjger,  is,  appe^ed  should  patiently  lie 
poor,  shady  soil,  and,  M'herever  there  is  a  j  be  taken  up  in  the  forenoon,  bringing  thcm^MSll  eoWii;  witi^c^is  A'ESctsla veiling  arouncMiis  pen. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS, 

EUCHARIS  SANDERI. 


duced  at  diflerent  times,  but  the  sorts  now  gene¬ 
rally  OTown  have  originated  either  in  England 
or  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There  are 
no  very  striking  points  of  difference  between  the 


This  plant  b  likely  to  become  a  dangerous  j  species  except  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  and 
rival  of  the  popular  E.  grandiflora  (amazonica).  |  in  the  leaves  being  glabrous  or  pilose  ;  they  are 
The  first  flowers  of  it  that  opened  in  thb  country  all  branching,  free-flowering  shrubs,  and  bear 
were  poor  indeed  compared  with  those  which  tubular  flow'ers  produced  in  terminal  clusters, 
the  plant  has  since  produced  under  good  culture.  !  Species  and  varieties. — The  principal 
The  accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  species  and  varieties  are  B.  triphylla,  an  old 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Bull,  shows  well  the  ,  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  and  one  still 
character  of  the  growth  and  the  flower-spike,  grown,  but  to  a  limited  extent.  Its  leaves  are 
but  the  flowers  are  considerably  under-sized  arranged  in  a  trifoliate  manner  around  the  stem, 
compared  w'ith  those  that  have  since  been  grown  I  and  are  more  or  less  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
in  Nir.  Bull’s  nur¬ 
sery  at  Chelsea, 
and  which  are  as 
largeaa  those  of  E. 
grandiflora.  They 
are  pure  white  and 
of  wax-like  tex¬ 
ture  ;  their  dbtin- 
guiahing  charac¬ 
teristic  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  distinct 
corona,  which  se¬ 
parates  it  at  once 
from  both  the 
other  species  now 
in  cultivation.  The 
corona  seems  to 
be  fused  with  the 
inner  surface  of 
the  perianth  tube. 

The  umbels  each 
bear  from  five  to 
nine  flowers,  which 
expand  in  quick 
succession,  and  are 
borne  on  suffici¬ 
ently  long  stalks 
to  be  useful  in  a 
cut  state.  Its  con¬ 
stitution  b  said  to 
be  hardier  than 
that  of  the  old  E. 
grandiflora,  and  it 
can  be  grown  and 
flowered  success¬ 
fully  in  a  much 
lower  temperature. 

If  such  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  valuable, 
as  it  could  be 
grown  by  those 
who  do  not  possess 
a  stove.  It  is  very 
distinct  in  folbge, 
bring  hardly  db- 
tingubhable  in 
that  respect  from 
Euiycles  australa- 
sica.  The  leaves 
arebrgeand  some¬ 
what  heart-shaped 
strongly  ribbed, 
and  i^e  green.  It 
b  a  native  of  the 
United  States  of 
Columbb. 


BOtrV-ARDIAS. 

Within*  the  last 
few  years  or  so  the 
popularity  of  the 
different  kinds  of 
Bouvardia  has  in- 
reased  ;  here  and 
.'jere  at  one  time 
solitary  plant  of 
us  genus  might 
ive  been  seen, 

rt  now  it  b  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  a 
ose  devoted  entirely  to  Bouvardias,  and  that, 

%  in  private  gardens,  while  some  of  the  large 
fide  growers  produce  them  in  enormous  quan- 
5j«s,  not  only  for  decorative  purposes  in  pots,  but 
for  supplying  flowers  in  a  cut  state.  The 
^assoms  possess  a  wide  range  of  colour,  and 
of  them  are  deliciously  scented.  They  are 
poduced  freely  on  the  small  lateral  shoots, 

«^ially  after  the  removal  of  the  tepn^nal 
charter,  and  last,  but  notjeasjb,  th^  plantf  flower^'^yfeVi 
t/jfoughout  the  winter, LkUhofl^'hl  b-y/jdkjctbtaJ  cf  tj 
treatment  they  may  be  had  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year.  Bouvardias  are  natives  of  I 
Mexico,  whence  a  few  species  have  been  intro-  i  than  it  is. 


Eucharis  Sanderi,  showing  habit  of  growth  and  flower-stem  (natural  size). 


small,  but  borne  in  moderate- sized  clusters, 
and  bright  vermilion  in  hue,  a  colour  quite 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  thenext,  B.  leiantha. 
This  CTeatly  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is 
more  bushy  in  habit ;  the  leaves  are  less  hairy, 
and  it  is  altogether  a  better  grower.  B.  Humboldti 
and  jasminoides  are  two  large  white-flowered, 
sweet-scented  kinds  belonging  to  the  glabrous¬ 
leaved  section.  The  first  is  much  surpassed  by 
its  vari^y — corymbiflora.  B.  flava  differs  in  no 
‘  le  ordinary  type,  except  in  the  colour 
srs,  which  are  deep  yell£)1^4 
thoi^^  borne  in  rather  small  clusters,  are  so , 
!  distinct  that  it  is  surprising  it  is  notoftener 
]  4.U —  :4.  3^  Roezli  is  in  some  respects  the  most' 


dbtinct  of  the  whole,  especially  as  regards  its  root 
gro\\'th  ;  it  forms  a  large  underground  root-.stock 
or  tuber ;  the  leaves,  too,  are  of  a  firmer  texture 
than  those  of  any  of  the  others.  The  flow'ers 
are  borne  in  flattened  corymbs,  but  in  colour 
they  vary  somewhat  from  deep  pink  to  carmine, 
and  at  times  have  a  violet  shade.  Among  the 
different  hybrids  or  sports  great  variety  exists, 
and  from  amongst  them  I  would  select  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  best  of  the  several  sections  that  have 
come  under  my  observation. 

Bright  -  coloured  kinds.  —  Hogarth.  — 
Individual  flowers  rather  small,  but  brilliant ; 
habit  good,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  in 
constitution.  Ele- 
gana. — The  flowers 
of  the.se  are  larger 
than  those  of  the 
preceding,  w'hich 
in  general  charac¬ 
ter  it  greatly  re¬ 
sembles.  Unique. 
— Deep  violet-car¬ 
mine  ;  the  outside 
of  the  tube  pure 
w’hite  ;  unlike  any 
other  variety ;  said 
to  be  a  seedling 
from  B.  Roezli,  but 
without  the  tube¬ 
rous-like  roots  pos¬ 
sessed  by  that  kind. 
Dazzler.  —  With¬ 
out  doubt  a  very 
fine  kind  and  one 
not  yet  known  to 
the  extent  which 
its  merits  deserve, 
but  from  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  some  of 
the  best  known 
growers  it  will 
soon  become  more 
common.  It  is  of 

good  habit,  very 
oriferous,  the 
clusters  of  flowers 
being  large,  and  in 
colour  deep  car¬ 
mine  rose. 

White  Flower.s. 
— Humboldti  co¬ 
rymbiflora  differs 
from  the  type  in 
the  size  of  its  clus¬ 
ters  of  flow'ers, 
which  measure 
over  2  inches  long. 
This  kind  is  taken 
to  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  great 
quantities  during 
winter  both  in  the 
form  of  plants  and 
in  that  of  cut 
flowers,  the  latter 
being  great  favour¬ 
ites  with  bouquet- 
ists,  and  from 
their  size  frec^uent- 
ly  used  singly. 
The  club  -  shaped 
buds  are  also  strik¬ 
ing,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  flow'ers 
are  sweet  scented. 
B.  jasminoides  lon- 
gipetala  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the 
species  by  the 
greater  length  of 
its  petals,  but  both 
are  alike  first-class  kinds.  The  leaves  of  these 
white-flow'ered  varieties  are  dark  green  and 
glabrous,  but  in  the  following  they  are 
hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  smaller,  nearly  scentless, 
and  borne  in  more  compact  clusters.  They  com¬ 
prise  Bridal  Wreath,  Vreelandi,  and  Davidsoni, 
the  last  specially  interesting,  as  being  the 
variety  from  which  the  double- flowered  Alfred 
Neuner  was  obtained.  The  different 

Shades  of  Pink  are  represented  by  Queen 
of  iBoses,  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  Rosea  oculata,  a 


reniaEkii^*»:  fljoiiil^^i^qj^ft  ^i^dy;  indeed,  it  will 


frequently  continue  to  flower  till  quite  exhausted. 
Xtii|j/0f  a  with  a  darker  eye. 

The  latest  addition  to  this  is  Priory  Beauty, 
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sent  out  by  Messrs.  Vcitch  last  year,  and  likely  | 
when  better  known  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  pale-tinted  flowered  sorts.  It  is 
of  free,  yet  compact  growth,  an  abundant 
bloomer,  and  both  the  individual  flowers  and 
clusters  arc  large  compared  with  those  of  many 
others.  Colour  a  soft  pink. 

The  pale  sulphur  coloured  flavescens  s^nds 
out  distinct  from  all  the  others.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  the  deeper  tinted  flavaand 
one  of  the  white  varieties,  and  the  colour  would 
certainly  suggest  such  an  origin. 

Double-flowered  varieties  are  at  present 
confined  to  the  two  here  figured.  Apart  from 
the  consideration  as  to  whether  a  single  or  a 
double  flower  is  the  more  beautiful,  the  doubles 
certainly  have  one  great  point  in  their  favour, 
and  that  is  the  blossoms  remain  longer  in  per¬ 
fection  than  those  of  single  kinds,  and  where 
employed  in  arrangements  of  cut  flowers  they 
do  not  drop  as  the  single  sorts  are  somewhat 
liable  to  do.  The  double  white  (Alfred  Neuncr) 
was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Nanz  and  Neuner,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and 
was  first  shown  in  flower  in  this  country  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
held  at  South  Kensington  in  the  following 
summer,  and  since  then  it  has  steadily  advanced 
in  popular  favour.  Concerning  the  propagation 
of  this  variety  a  good  deal  has  been  written,  it 
being  contended  by  some  that  only  cuttings 
made  of  the  leading  shoots  retained  their 
double-flowered  character,  and  that  the  small 
side  branches,  if  struck,  reverted  to  the  single 
form.  My  experience,  however,  is  that  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  to  be  laid  down  in  this 
respect ;  as  it  originated  from  a  sport,  its 
character  is  not  thoroughly  fixed,  and  therefore 
cuttings  will  occasionsdly  bear  single  flowers, 
let  them  be  taken  from  whatever  part  of  the 
plant  one  likes,  although  the  stronger  shoots 
are  less  liable  to  become  single  than  the  weak 
ones.  Plants  propagated  from  root  cuttings  I 
find  to  be  very  untrustworthy  in  this  respect, 
but  in  cuttings  of  young  shoots  taken  from 
healthy  plants  cases  of  reversion  are  so  few  in 
numbers  as  to  be  of  little  moment.  In  the 
winter  of  1881,  having  a  large  number  of  this 
Bouvardia  in  flower,  I  selected  two  or  three, 
the  blossoms  of  which  were  more  or  less  tinged 
with  pink  and  propagated  from  them,  the  result 
being  that  they  maintained  that  character,  but 
in  the  depth  of  hue  they  were  before  long  sur 
passed  by  another  importation  from  the  States, 
B.  President  Garfield  is,  strictly  speaking,  e 
pink  counterpart  of  A.  Neuner,  and  one  liable 
to  sport  at  times,  as  amongst  those  I  have 
flowered  some  are  of  a  much  brighter  hue  than 
others.  Both  these  Bouvardisis  are  undoubtedly 
destined  to  become  very  popular. 

Propagation. — Bouvardias  are  readily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  means  of  cuttings  if  skilfully  chosen, 
The  most  satisfactory  way  to  set  about  the  work 
is  as  follows  :  After  flowering  keep  them  some¬ 
what  dryer  than  before, ;  then  early  in  F ebruary 
place  them  in  a  gentle  heat  where  they  can 
i>B  occEisionally  syringed,  and  where  a  moist 
growing  atmosphere  can  be  maintained.  The 
.  result  of  this  will  be  that  young  shoots  will  be 
produced  from  all  parts  of  tne  plant,  and  if 
these  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
while  they  arc  still  succulent,  they  will  root  as 
easily  as  Verbena  cuttings.  Care  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  during  the  operation  that  they  do 
not  flag  to  any  great  extent,  to  prevent  which  a 
propagating  case  must  be  used  to  keep  them  close 
till  rooted.  As  a  rule,  if  they  have  a  thorough 
watering  when  first  put  in,  and  if  the  case  is 
moist,  tney  will  require  but  little  more  until 
they  have  struck  root.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  guard  against  too  much  moisture,  otherwise 
they  may  damp  off.  Root  cuttings  are  not  much 
employed.  In  order  to  strike  them,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  cut  the  stouter  roots  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  long,  and  insert  them  perpendicu¬ 
larly  in  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil,  keeping  them 
close  till  young  shoots  are  produced  from  the 
top  portion  oi  the  roots  after  the  manner  of 
seedlings.  In  cutting  up  the  roots  lay  the  upper 
parts  ^1  in  one  direction  ;  otherwise,  if  the 
pieces  become  mLxed,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 


in  a  low  house  or  frame,  which  can  be  heated  at 
pleasure.  In  this  way  Bouvardias  grow  more 
quickly  than  in  pots,  and  yield  a  proportionately 
large  amount  of  bloom.  Young  plants  to  be 
grown  thus  are  potted  off  as  soon  as  struck, 
given  one  shift,  and  then  planted  out.  The 
soil  should  be  moderately  light — say  one-third 
leaf- mould  to  two- thirds  of  loam,  or  one-half 
of  each  according  to  the  consbtency  of  the  loam. 
After  this  is  done  maintain  a  close  growing 
atmosphere  until  they  have  started  away  freely, 
and  when  in  full  growth  they  will  be  benefited 
by  a  little  manure  water.  They  should  be 
gradually  hardened,  so  that  by  the  middle  of 
summer  the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether, 
and  only  put  on  in  case  of  heavy  and  long 
continued  rains.  Thus  by  the  end  of  August 
they  will  have  well  ripened  their  wood,  and 
will  be  ready  under  an  increased  temperature 
to  burst  into  bloom,  when  if  kept  at  from 
55  degs.  to  65  degs.  during  winter  they  will 
maintain  a  continual  supply  of  cut  flowers.  The 
planting- out  system  is  also  followed  by  many 
for  the  production  of  bushy  plants,  to  be  potted 
up  in  autumn  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Solajiums,  Chrysanthemums,  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects  are  done.  For  this  purpose  they  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  though  they  will  grow  in  the  open  in 
summer  without  any  protection,  yet  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  them  in  a  frame,  as  in  that  case 
the  lights  can  be  put  over  them  when  required. 
The  middle  of  September  is  a  good  time  in 
which  to  lift  and  pot  them,  operations  which 
should  be  done  carefully.  When  potted  they 
must  be  kept  close  and  warm  for  a  few  days 
till  they  recover  from  the  check  received  ;  after 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  up  a  tempe 
rature  of  from  55  degs.  to  65  degs.,  or  even  a 
few  degrees  higher,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  flower  throughout  the  winter.  The 
method  followed  by  growers  for  Coyent  Garden 
Market,  and  certainly  the  most  satisfactory  for 
the  production  of  small  plants,  is  to  confine 
them  always  to  pots,  treating  them  much  in  the 
same  way  as  regards  potting,  stopping,  &c.,  as 
FuchsiEis,  except  as  respects  the  increased  heat  i 
during  autumn  and  winter. 

Summer  flowering. — There  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  supply  of  Bouvardia  flowers 
throughout  the  summer  months  if  the  plajits 
have  not  been  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves 
previously.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to 
this  by  a  number  of  the  scarlet  Hogarth  that 
did  not  flower  much  in  the  winter,  but  on  being 
planted  in  the  open  ground  when  the  sehson 
was  sufficiently  swlvanced,  produced  a  great 
quEHitity  of  blossoms  throughout  the  summer 
months,  when,  though  flowers  are  plentiful, 
such  chaste  subjects  are  always  valuable.  The 
white  Humboldti  corymbiflora  also  flowers  well 
in  this  way  ;  and  last  spring,  having  some  small 
plants  of  Alfred  Neuner,  I  potted  tnem  on,  and 
placed  them  in  an  intermediate  house,  with  the 
result  that  they  grew  away  freely,  and  by  J une 
were  in  full  flower.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  Bouvardia  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be 
placed.  _  H.  P. 


FRUIT. 


Dwarf  double  flowered  Pelargo 
niums. — About  a  couple  of  years  ago  there 
were  sent  from  the  Continent  two  double  flowered 
zonal  Pelargoniums  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  cultivation,  and  greatly  resembling 
each  other  except  in  colour.  They  are  both  very 
dwarf  and  much  branched  kinds,  forming  dense 
clusters  of  foliage  of  6  inches  or  8  inches 
height.  Their  flowers  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion  on  stalks  just  long  enough  to  raise  them 
clear  of  the  foliage,  so  that  a  plant  of  either  kind 
presents  a  bouquet  of  bloom.  One  with  mottled 
salmon  coloured  flowers  is  named  Comtesse  de 
Tannberg,  and  the  other,  which  has  rosy  lilac 
flowers,  Priucesse  Stephanie.  As  pot  plants  for 
conservatory  decoration  these  two  Pelargoniums 
are  very  beautiful,  and  from  their  extreme 
floriferousness  they  might  be  used  for  bedding, 
but  for  such  a  purpose  I  have  not  tried  them. 
They  are  also  valuable  for  use  as  cut  flowers, 
as,  if  supplied  with  a  little  stimulating  manure, 
'lUccessional  blooms  quickly  succeed  those  piukH 


distinguish  the  upper  from  the  lov^r  portions, 
and  in  that  cas^the  chanp^s  ar/that/^^  and  a  few  plants  yield  during  the  seakih'^' 

be  put  in  in  a  revij^^k^sltion.  W^t  quantity  of  cut  flowers. 

1x3  inserted  deeply  enough  to  l>c  covered  with  si^  1  not  being  so  large  and  lumpy  as  those  of  other 
Culture. — Where  cut  flowers  alone  are  re- 1  double  kinds,  may  be  u  I  in  arrk^^Qe^fd y2nf- 


quired  a  common  and  successful  mode  of  culture  I  flowers  for  wliich  th 
fr»  rilanf  fk«*-  *  »  «  nrnnarofl  Ixjd  of  Soil  either  :  H.  P 


Planting  and  cleeuring  Strawber^ 
plots. — Strawberries  are,  perhaps,  as  easily 
grown  Eis  any  fruit  of  equal  value  that  we  have 
under  cultivation,  but  for  all  that  their  culture 
it  not  always  of  the  best  description.  First, 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the 
same  ground  beyond  the  third  season — two  only 
is  our  rule — and  new  plots  should  be  made  from 
runners  taken  off  as  early  in  the  season  eis  pos¬ 
sible,  for,  by  early  planting  of  the  earliest 
runners,  a  grand  crop  of  fruit  is  a  certainty  the 
following  season.  Ours  are  now  ready  to  plant ; 
they  have  been  taken  from  plants  a  lew  of 
which  were  purposely  reserved  for  their  produc¬ 
tion,  the  flowers  having  been  taken  on.  We 
thus  not  only  get  early  plants,  but  can  gather 
the  fruit  from  the  main  plots  in  comfort,  not 
having  the  destruction  of  runners  before  our 
eyes,  simply  because  our  plants  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  secured.  Plant  in  the  richest  ground  at 
command,  and,  above  all,  plant  firmly.  Old 
plots  that  have  been  cleared  of  fruit  ought  at 
once  to  be  freed  from  runners  and  dried-up 
foliage — no  other.  The  surface  soil  should  l>e 
stirred,  and  afterwards  be  given  a  good  dressing 
of  manure,  and  beyond  keeping  the  ground  clear 
of  weeds  nothing  else  will  be  needea  for  a  very 
long  time.  For  autumn  fruiting  no  plan  equals 
that  of  planting  out  of  the  earliest  forced  plants. 
These,  if  the  flowers  be  kept  picked  off  till  the 
end  of  July,  will  produce  really  good  fruit  from 
the  middle  of  September  till  destroyed  by  frost. 
The  only  good  variety  for  this  purpose  is 
Yicomtesse  H«5ricart  de  Thury. — W.  W. 

Varieties  of  Strawberries.— The  best 
kinds  of  Strawberries  to  grow  for  outdoor  work 
are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  British 
Queen,  and  Elton  Pine,  all  of  which  ripen  in  the 
order  they  are  placed.  As  most  of  these  arc 
strong  growers,  they  should  not  bo  planted 
nearer  than  2^  feet  row  from  row,  and  18  inches 
or  20  inches  from  plant  to  plsmt,  that  sun  and 
air  may  be  freely  admitted  amongst  them  to 
colour  Eind  finish  off  the  fruit. 

11794.  —  Strawberries  in  frames.— If 
runners  were  planted  in  Cucumber  frames  now 
they  would  not  fruit  next  winter,  unless  the 
frames  could  be  treated  by  hot  water  pipes  ; 
without  heat  the  fruit  might  be  ready  to  gather 
some  time  in  May.  To  have  Strawberries  ripe 
in  February  and  March,  runners  of  Black 
Prince  or  some  other  early  variety  must  be 
layered  in  pots  about  the  end  of  June  or  early 
in  July.  They  should  be  introduced  into  a 
warm  house  about  the  end  of  November,  and 
be  grown  on  through  the  winter  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass. — J.  D.  E. 

Strawberries  will  yield  good  fruit  in 
frames  ;  better,  indeed,  if  well  cared  for,  than  in 
the  open  air,  but  they  must  be  grown  out -doors 
all  the  summer.  Young  plants  should  be  set  out 
in  March  a  foot  apart  in  good  ground,  and  these 
will  grow  into  large  plants  by  the  autumn.  But 
summer  plants  may  oe  used,  the  only  difference 
being  that  more  of  them  will  be  necessary.  The 
soil  m  the  frames  should  be  fine  and  not  too 
rich,  or  the  plants  run  too  much  to  leaf.  About 
the  middle  of  October  plant  them  in  the  frame, 
some  8  inches  apart  if  they  have  three  or  four 
crowns,  but  4  inches  apart  will  be  enough  for 
single  crowns.  Keep  the  lights  on  through  the 
winter,  but  give  air  m  mild  weather.  In  spring 
shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon  on  fine  days,  anil 
cover  -when  the  nights  are  cold. — J.  C.  B. 

11798.— Best  Strawberries  and  Rasp 
berries. — We  have  found  the  following  Straw¬ 
berries  succeed  well  in  our  light,  gravelly 
garden  soil,  and  the  names  are  given  in  succes¬ 
sion  ; — Black  Prince,  Keen’s  Seeming,  President, 
British  Queen,  Frogmore  (late  Prince),  aiul 
Loxford  Hall  Seeding.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
grow  'many  varieties  of  Raspberries.  Fastolf 
and  Carter’s  Prolific  arc  two  good  varieties. 
The  Yellow  Antw'orp  is  a  go^  kind  of  its 
colour. — J.  D.  E. 

-  Three  good  constitutional  kinds  are 

PreRident,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  the  old 
Princess  Alice  Maude,  and  which  are  more 
/l^^er  varieties  I  know  to 
thrive  on  a  I^ht  soil.  They  are,  moreover,  of 
i>i  Specially  the  two  first-named. 


orts  arc  unfitted. —  Two  tine  kinds  of  Rasiiberry  are  Carter’s  Pro- 
I  lifie  and  BaiimfortVi’s  !^n«»dlinrr  f.Lo 
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resisting  drought  well.  To  grow  Strawberries 
well  on  light  soil  the  ground  should  be  well 
stirred  to  a  depth  of  at  least  IS  inches.  Before 
planting  roll  or  tread  the  surface  as  hard  as 
possible,  and  plant  with  a  trowel  in  October. 
Early  in  March  hoe  amongst  the  plants,  and 
mulch  with  manure.  In  hot  weather  give  an 
occasional  watering,  and  keep  all  runners  picked 
o(T,  and  they  will  make  tine  plants  by  autumn. 
-J.  C.  B. 

11796. — Vines  not  fruiting.— There  is  no 
reason  why  the  vines  should  not  fruit  well  in 
such  a  border  as  that  alluded  to  in  this  question. 
They  ought  to  make  strong  growths,  and  when 
that  is  the  case  they  are  sure  to  fruit  well.  If 
the  vines  were  planted  out  of  the  pots  without 
uncoUing  the  roots,  that  would  be  a  reason  why 
they  did  not  make  good  growth.  If  that  is  the 
case  it  would  be  better  to  lift  them,  and  either 
replant  or  put  in  new  vines.— J.  D.  E. 

iisoo.— Fruit  trees  for  north  border.— Apple 
trees  like  sun,  and  they  would  not  succeed  well  in  a  north 
border.  Karoberries  and  Gooeeberriessucceed  well  in  such 
a  position.  The  Gooseberry  season  is  greatly  prolonged  by 
planting  sonic  late  sorts  on  a  north  border.— J.  D.  E. 
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Management  of  Fruiting  Vines. 

As  regards  the  period  of  time  which  should 
elapse  before  young  viues  will  bear  a  full  crop, 
very  much  depends  upon  the  treatment  they 
have  received.  In  a  good  light  house,  with 
liberal  treatment — t.c.,  feeding  well  with  liquid 
manure  and  using  highly  concentrated  stimulants 
—vines  struck  from  eyes  in  January  will  betir  a 
goo<l  crop  of  fruit  the  next  year.  The  young 
vines  are  led  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  and 
then  stopped,  and  not  allowed  to  proceed  any 
further,  all  laterals  being  pinched  back  to 
one  leaf.  Very  substantial  canes,  capable  of 
carrying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  fruit, 
can  be  grown  in  one  season  if  all  things  are  well 
done.  It  is  true  most  people  are  contented 
to  wait  a  longer  period  for  a  full  crop  the  whole 
length  of  the  rafter,  saying,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  with  truth,  that  if  you  crop  a  young 
vine,  or  work  a  young  horse,  too  soon,  it  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  the ’future.  Some  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  discountthe  future,  and,  in  the  case  of  any 
plant  so  easily  and  quickly  raised  and  grown  to  a 
fruiting  size  as  the  Grape  vine  is,  there  is  not 
much  risk  to  run.  At  any  rate  hundreds  who 
bnild  vineries  are  anxious  to  have  fruit  from 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  young  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  are  provided  a  crop  may  be  had  the 
lame  season  os  the  house  is  built,  if  built 
early  in  the  year,  but,  without  incurring 
this  expense,  I  have  shown  that  a  good 
crop  may  be  taken  the  second  year,  whilst 
the  safe  and  cautious  people  will  probably  prefer 
to  wait  for  a  full  crop  till  the  third  year,  meantime 
taking  a  few  bimches  from  the  bottom  the  second 
year.  An  old  friend,  a  successful  Grape 
grower,  always  allowed  his  young  vines  to 
grow  freely  the  first  year,  and  then  cut  them 
b^k  to  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the 
rafter  ;  and  led  up  a  rod,  which  bore  a  heavy 
crop  the  next  year,  the  whole  length  of  the 
rafter.  The  old-fashioned  way  is  to  cut  back 
to  within  4  feet  or  so  of  the  bottom  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  take  three  or  four  bunches 

Iof  Grapes  from  the  bottom  eyes.  A  further 
instalment  of  growth  is  made  next  year,  and 
the  whole  house  filled  up  the  year  following. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  it  is  a  cultivator’s  question 
^together.  If  we  like  to  go  in  for  high  feeding 
•  lud  take  pains  with  the  roots  to  keep  touch  of 
‘hem — if  I  may  so  term  it — it  does  not  signify 
r.nch  when  or  how  the  crop  is  taken.  If  we 
possess  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  produce 
^ung  canes  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  a  full 
Top,  and  can  by  maturation  lay  up  the 
nnches  in  the  eyes  or  buds  in  autumn,  it  is  as 
^rtain  as  anything  not  yet  accomplished  can 
be,  that  in  the  spring,  when  the  leaves 
aifold,  these  bunches  will  also  appear,  and  that 
yj  judicious  feeding — by,  in  short,  giving  the 
asccssary  support— the  Grapes  will  in  due  time 

Thk  Early  Forcing  op  GRAi’Ear-^  _ 
To  have  ripe  Grapes  forcinishni 

begin  in  November.  If  June  will  DVeUi 
enough,  then  forcing  may  be  delayed  till  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  For  the  first  ten 
days  simply  shutting  up  jhe  house  and  keeping 


the  atmosphere  moist  with  the  syringe  will  be 
sufficient ;  the  inside  borders  should  be  examined, 
and,  if  necessary,  which  it  probably  will  he, 
a  good  soaking  of  tepid  manure  water  should 
be  given.  If  the  vines  are  young,  the  rods 
should  he  bent  hack  and  laid  along  the  front  of 
the  liouse,  but  as  soon  as  the  buds  burst  fortli 
the  rods  must  be  tied  up  in  their  places.  If 
they  break  sluggishly,  take  hold  of  the  sleepy 
vine  rod  at  the  extreme  end  and  twist  it  as  one 
would  a  rope  until  the  pressure  is  felt  its 
whole  length.  This,  in  every  case  on  which 
I  have  tried  it,  liberates  the  sap,  by  render¬ 
ing  more  flexible  the  cells  and  tissues  of 
the  stem  or  branch.  At  the  iend  of  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  after  the  house  has  been  closed,  the 
fire  should  he  lighted,  the  night  temperature  at 
this  period  to  be  from  50  to  55  degs. ,  with  an 
advance  of  10  degs.  in  the  daytime,  from  fire 
heat.  When  the  sun  shines  the  thermometer 
may  run  up  to  80  degs.,  or  even  higher  with  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Unless  there  ore  plants  in 
the  house,  very  little  ventilation  will  be  required 
until  the  vines  break  ;  the  main  object  should  be 
to  surround  the  stems  and  buds  of  the  vines  with 
a  moist  atmosphere  at  a  genial  growing  tempera¬ 
ture.  Sometimes  the  stems  are  enclosed  in  Moss, 
which  is  frequently  syringed,  to  keep  the  vines 
almost  constantly  moist ;  but  though  this  is 
useful  in  some  cases  it  need  not  he,  indeed  is 
not,  generally  practised.  As  a  rule,  most  vines 
yield  readily  to  heat  and  moisture  when 
steadily  continued.  I  have  occasionally,  when 
the  buds  refused  to  move  quickly  enough, 
increased  the  night  temperature  to  60  degs.,  or 
even  65,  and  then  dropped  oflF  again  a  little 
when  the  reciuisito  impulse  had  Been  given. 
Once  I  had  a  lot  of  pot  vines  I  wanted  to  get  in 
early  in  a  low  pit,  and  as  they  did  not  move 
soon  enough  to  my  liking,  I  matted  up  the  pit, 
and  kept  the  interior  warm  and  moist  till  the 
buds  started,  which  was  in  a  very  short  time, 
when,  of  course,  the  temperature  was  dropped 
to  its  proper  condition.  Temperature  and 
ventilation  are  most  important  matters  in 
Grape  forcing.  Regularity  in  all  things  has 
great  value.  After  growth  fairly  begins  all 
extremes  should  bo  avoided.  When  the  leaves 
are  unfolding  the  night  temperature  may  be 
kept  as  near  60  degs.  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  though  in  cold,  windy  weather 
there  may  he  a  little  fluctuation,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  steadily  at 
60  degs.,  or  thereabouts.  When  the  bunches 
show,  the  temperature  should  be  increased 
to  65  degs.,  which  in  the  case  of  Ham- 
burghs  and  Sweetwaters  will  be  found  high 
enough,  and  no  harm  will  happen  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  falls  to  60  degs.  in  the  morning,  at 
which  time  the  lowest  point  will  be  reached. 
It  will  not  be  wise  to  follow  any  particular 
rule  in  the  application  of  moisture.  Every 
person  in  charge  of  a  vinery  should  think  and 
observe  closely,  using  his  own  common  sense  ; 
and  he  will  soon  come  to  see  that,  if  he  keeps  a 
nice  genial  growing  atmosphere  in  the  house, 
it  matters  hut  little  when  the  house  is  damped 
down,  or  if  on  some  days  it  he  not  damped  at 
all.  Head  gardeners  lay  down  a  general  rule 
for  their  young  men  to  follow — that  the  houses 
should  be  damped  when  they  are  closed  in  the 
afternoon  at  half- past  three  or  four  o’clock,  but 
there  is,  or  shoulcl  always  be,  a  proviso  that  on 
dull,  sunless  days,  or  if  the  atmosphere  in  the 
house  appears  pleasantly  genial  on  entering, 
there  should  he  only  a  veiy  slight  sprinkle, 
if  any. 

Covering  the  Border.s. 

Where  the  vinery  is  for  Grapes  and  nothing 
else,  a  moist,  genial  atmosphere  can  easily 
be  created  by  building  up  a  bed  of  manure  and 
leaves  in  the  house  on  the  border,  and  turning 
it  freciucntly.  This  was  a  very  common  plan 
in  old  times ;  hut  modem  gardeners  generally 
have  their  vineries  full  of  plants  all  the  winter, 
and  cannot  afford  to  run  any  risk  with  them, 
for  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  if  the  manure 
is  not  thrown  together  and  fermented  a  little 
before  it  be  taken  into  the  house,  the  gashs 
which  are  generated  by  fermentation  will  dcstrov 
vegetable  life  if  in  active  growth.  But  in  all 
cases,  both  the  inside  and  outside  borders  should 
be  mulSied  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
ro»  l04,|^P  surface.  And  as  roots. 

and  perform  their  work  without 
moisture,  the  only  chance  of  keeping  the  roclfs^ 
in  the  upper  atr.  ‘nrn  of  soil  is  to  keep  them 
mulched  rc.  But  any  soil,  if 


mulched  constantly,  will  become  pasty  and  sour, 
and  once  a  year  (in  the  case  of  forced  vines  this 
should  be  done  after  the  fruit  is  ripe)  the  mulch 
should  he  taken  away,  and  the  border  loosened 
up  with  a  fork,  to  let  in  the  air  to  sweeten 
it.  Before  forcing  Ijcgins,  a  light  top-dressing 
of  whatever  artificial  stimulant  is  used  shouM 
he  sprinkled  over  the  borders,  which  should 
then  be  covered  with  leaves  mixed  with  suffi¬ 
cient  manure  to  hold  the  leaves  together  aud 
prevent  their  blowing  away.  This  covering 
should  he  looked  upon  rather  os  a  coat  to  keep 
the  warmth  in  the  border  which  is  already 
there,  than  to  impart  any  warmth  to  it  by  its 
own  fermentation.  I  have  seen  very  wonderful 
results  follow  the  use  of  fermenting  materials 
on  vine  borders,  hut  there  is  a  danger  in  their 
use,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  temperature 
regular  in  degree,  and  os  healthy  vines  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  Grapes  without  artificial  heat  in  a 
well  drained  border  properly  protected,  there 
seems  no  necessity  to  make  a  hotbed  on  the 
vine  border,  and  the  idea  of  warming  a  vine 
border  artificially  with  hot  water  pipes  never 
met  with  much  favour  from  practical  men,  from 
the  kndwn  dangers  which  attend  their  use. 

Disbudding. 

All  healthy  vigorous  vines  will  produce  more 
shoots  than  can  or  should  be  laid  in,  and  these 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  shoots  showing 
the  best  bunches  can  he  distinguished.  These 
latter  should  be  regularly  placed  along  the  rods 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  12  to  16  inches. 
They  are  often  left  much  nearer,  but  it.  is  a 
mistake,  as  one  handsome  bunch  of  (i  rapes  is  of 
more  value  than  two  of  inferior  ([uality,  and  the 
leaves,  if  they  are  to  do  their  work  well,  must 
have  breathing  room. 

Stopping  and  Tying. 

Many  good  cultivators  stop  when  the  shoots 
have  made  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  but 
where  there  is  space  for  their  jierfect  develop¬ 
ment  I  think  two  are  better.  The  stopping 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  leaves  can  he 
seen.  It  is  a  waste  of  atrenrth  to  leave  the 
shoots  to  extend  and  then  cut  Back.  In  dealing 
with  the  laterals,  which,  in  the  case  of  young 
vigorous  vines,  will  be  constantly  starting  forth, 
the  common  practice  is  to  stop  to  one  leaf  and 
allow  no  further  advance,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  is 
very  sound  practice.  The  one  leaf  and  bud  will 
keep  the  main  buds  from  breaking  and  act  as  a 
safety  valve  in  the  case  of  exuberant  vigour. 
There  are  coses,  when  the  root  action  is  slnggish, 
where  it  may  he  wise,  to  depart  from  the  rule 
laid  down,  and  permit  a  little  more  lateral 
growth  to  waken  up  the  roots  and  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  greater  exertion.  Tying  down 
the  shoot  to  the  wires  may  seem  to 
the  uninitiated  a  very  simple  matter,  but 
it  requires  great  care  and  patience  to  get 
all  tied  down  in  their  places  without  a  mis¬ 
hap.  Scarcely  any  of  the  shoots  will  hear 
to  he  drawn  down  to  the  wires  all  at  once.  A 
string  of  matting  should  he  fastened  loosely 
round  the  branch  about  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  drawing  the  shoot  down  carefully,  as  much 
as  it  will  h^r  at  the  time,  fasten  the  matting 
to  the  wire,  and  so  on  each  shoot  in  succession 
till  all  are  secured.  In  a  few  days  the  whole 
may  bo  gone  through  again,  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  perhaps  they  Ml  may  be  drawn  down  to 
the  trellis.  If  too  much  pressure  is  brought  to 
hear  the  shoots  will  split  off,  and  an  unsightly 
blank  be  left,  hence  the  necessity  for  doing  the 
work  tentatively. 

Watering  In.side  Border.^. 

Taking  .30  inches  as  the  average  rainfall  of  the 
country,  anyone  may,  in  his  own  mind,  make  a 
rough  calculation  whether  nature  or  himself  is 
the  most  liberal  paymaster.  If  we  erect  a 
building  over  a  piece  of  land,  and  plant  a  tree  or 
trees  therein,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  see  that 
those  living  things  we  have  immured  have  drink 
enough.  It  is  true  if  they  arc  not  supplied  -with 
what  they  rcciuirc  they  will  help  thcmselvc.s 
from  some  other  perhaps  unwholesome  source, 
which  will  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  dis¬ 
organise  their  growth.  The  only  chance  of 
keeping  healthy  roots  near  the  surface  is  to  keep 
tl!f^[4qf|[^r  ]^h^)j^t  only  when  the  vines  are  in 
I  ^tivjB'  gro^h,  put  at  all  times.  Of  course  less 
I  SlTi^  ShAT tlays  than  during 

I  supplies  of  water,  but  the  roots  outside,  if  they 
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are  to  be  kept  near  the  surface  in  dry  hot 
weather,  must  have  water.  To  avoid  making 
mistakes,  every  person  having  charge  of  vineries 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
struction  and  constitution  of  the  borders.  With¬ 
out  we  possess  this  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to 
know  when  and  how  to  water.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  injure  the  borders  by  over- watering, 
by  washing  the  fertility  out  of  the  soil ;  but  I 
imagine,  so  far  as  regards  inside  borders,  this  is 
a  rare  case.  It  is  necessary,  in  watering  borders 
of  forcing-houses,  to  take  the  chill  off  the  water 
before  using  it.  Cold  water  tends  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  protected  borders,  but  heated 
water,  if  even  only  slightly  done,  raises  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  soil.  A  well-drained  border  is  not 
easily  or  often  over-watered  ;  but  if  too  much 
water  passes  through  it  the  character  of  the 
soil  is  injured.  This  question  is  closely  allied 
to  the  application  of  stimulants  in  the  shape  of 
artificial  manures.  I  think  more  might  be  done 
with  guano,  or  Clay’s  fertilizer,  or  Standen’s, 
or  Amies’s  manures,  or  anything  else  of  a  like 
nature.  I  don’t  want  to  set  one  manufac¬ 
turer  before  another,  as  probably  all  these 
stimulants  have  good  qualities,  and  plants 
like  a  change  of  diet.  The  proper  supply 
of  atmospheric  moisture  is  more  important 
than  even  the  watering  of  the  border,  im¬ 
portant  though  that  be.  In  the  early  season, 
before  the  vines  break,  the  syringe  is  the 
implement  commonly  employed,  but  when  the 
leaves  unfold,  unless  we  are  very  sure  of  the 
purity  of  the  water,  syringing  should  cease,  and 
the  supply  of  moisture  be  given  by  damping  the 
paths,  walls,  borders,  &c.  In  forcing,  closing 
early  of  an  afternoon  on  a  bright  day  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  damping  the 
house,  and  giving  an  immense  push  to  the 
young  growths.  Shutting  up  the  sun’s  rays  in 
the  house  and  keeping  them  there  as  long  os 
possible  is  the  very  essence  of  economical 
forcing,  but  when  we  close  early  we  must  create 
a  genial  atmosphere,  or  we  shall  fill  the  house 
full  of  insects.  Most  of  the  growth,  or  at  least 
the  elongation  or  lengthening  out  of  the  young 
wood,  takes  place  at  night,  and  this  growth  is 
consolidated  by  the  sun’s  warmth  in  the  day¬ 
time  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  growth  made 
during  a  dull,  damp  time  by  the  length  of  the 
joints.  If  red  spider  makes  his  appearance, 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  him,  if  taken  in  time, 
is  to  shut  the  house  up  early  some  warm  after¬ 
noon,  and  fill  the  atmosphere  full  of  moisture, 
and  keep  up  a  state  of  saturation  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  or  until  the  temperature  falls  below 
70  degs. 

Night  and  Day  Temperatures. 


leaves,  and  that  same  season  a  good  crop  of 
well-coloured  Grapes  was  gathered  in  June. 

Thinning  Grapes. 

Early  Grapes  need  not  be  thinned  quite  so 
much  as  late  ones  are.  The  latter  are  expected 
to  hang  for  some  time  after  ripening,  and 
moisture  may  probably  lodge  among  the  berries 
if  left  too  thick  in  the  centre  of  the  bunch. 
Thinning  Grapes,  like  many  other  matters  in 
gardening,  can  only  be  done  really  well  by  those 
who  have  had  some  experience  of  the  vines  in 
question.  There  is  so  much  difference  in  con¬ 
stitution,  and  vigour  is  such  a  variable  quality, 
and  the  size  to  which  the  berries  may  attain 
depends  so  much  upon  condition,  that  until 
some  knowledge  has  been  acquired  the  culti¬ 
vating  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  working  in 
the  dark.  It  is  true  that  there  are  indications 
which  are  known  to  the  man  of  large  experience 
which  enables  him  to  tell  what  the  coming 
crop  will  be,  and  this  same  experience  also 
guides  him  in  the  application  of  the  right  kind 
of  stimulant  to  use  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in 
the  border.  Thinning  the  berries  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  it  can  oe  seen  which  berries  are 
taking  the  lead  in  the  bunch.  Some  always  get 
an  advantage  of  the  others.  And  it  is  best  to  leave 
those  and  cut  out  the  weakly  ones,  and  such  as 
have  thin  stalks.  In  pretty  well  all  coses  with 
large-berried  Grapes,  such  as  Black  Hamburgs 
ana  Buckland’s  Sweetwater,  two-thirds  of  the 
berries  may  be  cut  out.  In  no  case  should  two 
bunches  be  left  on  one  shoot  or  branch,  for 
one  good  bunch  will  be  of  more  value  than  two 
inferior  ones,  and  that  is  what  it  will  come  to  if 
overcropping  is  indulged  in,  and  leaving  two 
bunches  upon  one  branch  may  be  safely  called 
overcropping.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
thinning  the  berries,  for  the  skin  of  the  Grape 
in  its  young  state  is  very  delicate  and  shows 
the  least  touch,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  rust 
on  the  outer  cuticle,  which  clings  to  the  berries 
all  through  their  growth  and  afterwards  does 
not  depart  from  them.  The  berries  should  not 
bo  handled,  especially  bv  those  having  sweaty 
hands,  neither  should  they  be  touched  with 
the  hair  or  cap  or  anything  warm  ;  in  fact, 
to  have  the  Grapes  in  the  highest  ^s- 
sible  condition  they  should  not  be  touched  at 
all.  A  small  bit  of  smooth  stick  may  be  taken 
in  the  left  hand,  and  the  scissors  in  the  right. 
The  little  stick  can  be  used  to  elevate  shoulders 
or  parts  of  the  bunch  to  bring  it  into  position 
for  the  right  hand  with  the  scissors  to  operate 
upon.  Sometimes  a  clean  soft  kid  glove  is  used 
on  the  left  hand. 


It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  we 
shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  successfully  imitate 
natural  conditions.  In  the  open  air  the  swelling 
of  the  buds  is  a  gradual  process,  and  usually 
the  healthiest  growth  is  made  after  a  sharp 
winter,  with  the  spring  somewhat  backward, 
but  where  no  times  of  cold  east  wind  intervenes  ; 
where,  in  fact,  the  progress  is  unchecked  from 
the  first  opening  of  the  buds,  starting  at  a  night 
temperature  of  50  degs.,  with  a  rise  of  10  or  15 
degs.  at  midday,  and  gi^ually  rising  to  60  or 
65  degs.  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  is  a  safe, 
steady-going  course.  Some  rapid  forcers  start 
at  once  at  60  degs.,  and  deluge  the  place  with 
moisture,  with  the  view  of  forcing  growth  at 
once.  In  some  cases  this  is  a  good  plan,  as  it 
enables  us  to  give  a  longer  period  of  rest.  It  is 
like  allowing  a  person  to  lie  in  bed  till  the  last 
moment,  and  then  pull  him  out  and  give  no  time 
for  rubbing  his  eyes,  but  push  him  into  the 
battle  at  once.  Good  results  are  obtained 
this  way,  and  probably  in  the  future  more  will 
adopt  it.  It  is  as  well  to  know  something  about 
the  character  of  the  vines  before  we  decide 
which  course  to  follow,  as  severe  forcing  may 
perhaps  run  weakly  vines  out ;  and  some  will 
say  better  to  get  rid  of  them  and  start  afresh, 
or  else  lift  and  replant.  I  shall  have  something 
further  to  say  about  the  renovation  of  old  vines 
in  a  future  chapter.  I  will  only  add  now  that 
vines  are  more  manageable  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  fruit— Pines  excepted— and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  need  except  any,  for  I  have  seen 
vines  pulled  out  with  the  lacK  of  care  which  is 
generally  bestowed  upon  thin^  we  intend 
destroying,  and  after  they  had  la|aT^)OBYthr 
rubbish  heap  for  Zig  3? udde\ydp|;i  J) : 

change  of  mind  caused  the  vines  to  be  plated 
in  boxes,  in  a  low,  lean-to  house,  the  boxes 
containing  the  roots  being  enclosed  in  a  bod  of 


Colour  and  Flavour. 

These  are  usually  linked  together  when  the 
fruit  is  in  perfect  condition.  If  one  is  absent  or 
only  imperfectly  represented  the  others  are 
generally  deficient.  For  instance,  if  there  is 
good  colour  and  bloom  there  is  nearly  always 
very  fine  flavour,  because  the  presence  of  colour 
and  bloom  denotes  high  finish,  and  flavour  is 

§  resent  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  word  **  con- 
ition  ”  as  applied  to  man  or  animal  is  a  very 
expressive  term,  and  is  as  full  of  meaning  when 
applied  to  plants.  Condition  as  applied  to 
vines  means  perfect  health  ;  but  a  vine  may  be 
in  perfect  condition  and  yet  the  Grapes  may 
lack  colour  and  bloom  if  unskilfully  treated. 
To  put  colour  on  Black  Grapes  requires  a 
buoyant  atmosphere  night  and  day.  To 
meet  this  want,  as  soon  as  the  first 
berry  begins  to  change,  the  night  venti¬ 
lation  is  increased,  using  a  little  more  fire 
heat  at  first  to  prevent  any  sudden  drop  in 
the  temperature.  Black  Grapes  will  lay  on 
colour  and  bloom  under  a  dense  covering  of 
foliage  ;  indeed,  they  do  not  colour  well  without 
a  fair  screen  of  leaves  to  shelter  them  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
are  called  White  Grapes  seem  to  require  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun  to  get  that  glowing  amber 
tint  so  much  desired.  The  bloom  of  Black 
Grapes  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  define, 
though  it  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
“finish.”  No  one  can  say  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  treatment  has  produced  it ;  and 
when  displaced  (which  a  mere  touch  will  do) 
noting  can  restore  it  again. 

#  - 
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The  Tiger  Lily.— We  omitted  tontato  that  thc^^Bgnixv 
Intf  of  the  TiRer  Lily  {riven  in  Oarorxikq  last  th  i 

w/ilte  variety,  anJ  not  the  better  known  scarlet  kind. 


BOSES. 


Autumn  Roses.  — Considering  the  value  of  a 
good  autumnal  Rose  bloom,  I  think  at  this  season 
we  scarcely  give  that  attention  to  the  plants 
that  we  ought  to  do.  This  neglect  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  feeling  that  the  Rose  season  being 
past,  it  is  useless  to  trouble  further  about  the 
plants,  a  fallacy  that  does  not  deserve  a 
moment’s  consideration,  except  it  be  as  to  how 
quickly  one  can  get  rid  of  it.  This  should  be 
effected  by  at  once  cutting  off  all  bad  flowers  and 
stems,  shortening  back  lanky  shoots,  destroying 
Brier  suckers,  and  then  having  the  beds  or 
borders  well  soaked  with  manure  water,  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  giving  them  a  good  dressing 
of  artificial  manure  and  watering  it  in  ;  such 
labour  will  quickly  be  repaid  by  a  healthy,  vigo¬ 
rous  growth,  and  a  bloom  scarcely  second  to  that 
in  June,  whilst  as  to  succession  of  flowers,  it  will 
be  a  long  way  in  advance  of  it. 

The  old  pink  China  Rose.  —This  is  nearly 
always  in  flower,  and  at  this  seeison  of  the  year 
the  buds  are  beautiful.  It  does  not  require 
much  pruning  or  training.  The  shelter  ef  a 
wall  seems  to  suit  it  admirably.  The  best 
plants  are  generally  found  against  old-fashioned 
thatched  cottages,  where  the  eaves  project  to 
keep  off  cold,  rain,  and  snow.  In  such  positions, 
where  the  roots  are  not  often  disturbed,  I  have 
seen  well-fumished  plants  as  much  as  8  feet  to 
9  feet  high.  It  is  a  good  border  Rose,  too,  but 
does  not  attain  to  so  large  a  size  in  such  situa-  : 
tions  as  against  a  wall.  Planted  in  good  mellow 
soil,  well  drained,  and  the  plants  not  dug 
amongst,  but  well  mulched  instead  with  old 
manure  or  leaf-mould,  a  good  mass  of  this  Rose 
would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing.  It  is  very  easily 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  struck  under  r. 
hand-lights. — H.  a 
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Q-lasshoiises. 

Climbers. — The  finest  winter  blooming  green-  * 

house  creepers  are  unquestionably  the  Lapa- 
gerias,  and,  where  these  are  infested  with  scale 
or  aphis,  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to 
rid  them  of  these  pests  before  the  plants  get 
into  full  flower.  Keep  them  thoroughly  moist 
at  the  root  during  the  time  they  are  producing 
their  flowers,  and  allow  them  to  hang  in  a  free 
and  graceful  manner  from  the  rafters  or  other 
supports.  Plants  of  Habrothamnus,  Plumbago, 
and  similar  creepers  must  be  kept  clean  at  the 
present  season  if  a  long  display  of  blossom  is 
expected  from  them. 

Pelargoniums. — The  season  is  at  hand  for 
propagating  a  stock  of  zonal  {and  other  Pelar¬ 
goniums  that  are  required  for  an  early  display 
next  season.  Avoid  over-crowding  them  in  the 
cutting-pots,  as  they  soon  get  sappy  and  weak. 

The  best  plan  with  these  or  any  others  intended 
for  pot  culture  is  to  insert  the  cuttings  singly 
in  small  pots  ;  this  gives  them  ample  room,  and 
they  soon  form  dwarf  stocky  plants,  furnished  ^ 
with  foliage  to  the  rims  of  the  pots. 

Ferns. — Many  Ferns  will  now  begin  to  show 
signs  of  having  made  their  full  growth  for  the 
present  season.  Do  not  therefore  e^tempt  to 
force  them  again  into  activity,  as  few  plants 
are  more  benefited  than  Ferns  by  having  a  long 
season  of  rest.  Keep  the  whole  stock  moist  at  .. 
the  root,  and  allow  no  insect  pests  to  gain  a  ^ 
footing  upon  them.  ^ 

Cyclamens  that  have  been  somewhat  at  rest 
during  the  summer,  and  which  have  now  com-  ^ 
menced  growing,  should  be  repotted,  remo^’lrlg 
all  the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  new 
material.  Some  prefer  a  peaty  soil,  others 
loam  and  leaf- mould,  with  some  manure  added  ^ 
in  all  cases,  using  sand  enough  to  keep  it  sufTi-  . 
ciently  open  ;  pot  moderately  firm,  and  do  not  , 
give  them  too  much  room  (an  8-inch  pot  will 
be  found  of  sufficient  size  for  a  very  large  root).  ■ 
After  potting  put  them  in  a  frame  or  pit,  and  „ 
keep  them  a  little  close,  sprinkling  them  over¬ 
head  in  the  afternoons  of  warm  days.  Keep  a.  f 
constant  eye  upon  them,  in  order  to  see  that  J 
they  do  not  become  affected  with  greenfly,  to  . 
which.  |hey  are  very  liable  ;  it  gets  unobserved 
l<9]|  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  frequently 

bsfqr.C)  it  [  is  ]qo|dc»<t^  s^^nrajures  them  as  to  do 
I  sbriuhs  mls^iief^iihfe  plants,  especially  whilst  i 
xhe  Ie^v0s4ife/yd  Fumigating  or  dipping 
I  will  rid  them  of  this  insect.  I 
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Balsams. — Push  on  the  last  batch  of  these 
by  closing  early,  after  giving  them  a  good 
syringing  ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  stocky  they  should  be  kept  thin,  and  well 
up  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of 
light  amongst  them.  Such  sportive  plants 
as  Balsams  are  sure  to  show  great  variety  both 
in  the  colour,  size,  and  quality  of  the  flowers  ; 
and  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
with  these,  it  is  necessary  to  make  selections  of 
the  best  and  most  distinct  to  be  set  away  from 
the  others  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  seed. 

CoLEUsjEs. — These  may  be  grown  up  so 
quickly  that  it  is  never  worth  while  wintering 
any  but  very  small  plants  or  cuttings  of  them, 
which  should  now  to  put  in  for  that  purpose. 
They  will  strike  readily  in  any  shady  place  in 
the  greenhouse  under  bell-glasses  or  hand-lights, 
put  on  to  keep  the  air  from  them  for  a  few  days, 
when  they  can  either  be  potted  off  singly,  or 
kept  in  their  cutting  pots  on  a  light  shelf  till 
the  turn  of  the  year. 

Flower  Qcirden. 

CitRYSANTHEMCMs.— After  the  roots  have  got 
fairly  hold  of  the  soil  in  their  flowering  pots 
they  should  receive  strong  manure  water  every 
other  time  they  are  watered.  They  will  bear  it 
as  strong  as  any  plant  in  cultivation.  The 
Mushroom-shaped  style  of  training  is  the  most 
in  favour  with  those  who  grow  them  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  unnatural  and  useless  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  Plants  of  the  larger  varie¬ 
ties,  confined  to  from  five  shoots  each,  neatly 
tied  to  a  stick,  the  head  of  the  plant  brought 
out  to  about  twice  or  thrice  the  diameter  of  the 
pots  they  occupy,  will  be  found  the  most  useful, 
and  this  will  give  them  ample  room  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  foliage,  which,  if  they  are 
well-grown,  will  be  of  the  darkest  green.  As 
the  shoots  of  the  large  kinds  branch  out  in 
growth,  they  should  be  thinned  to  the  number 
of  flowers  the  plants  are  intended  to  carry, 
leaving  one  flower  to  each  shoot.  The  plants 
will  carry  from  six  to  eighteen  according  to 
their  strength.  To  those  who  have  not  tried 
this  thinning  process  it  may  appear  a  great 
sacrifice  in  quantity  ;  but  either  for  cutting  or 
for  decoration  on  the  plant,  one  good  flower  is 
worth  three  inferior  ones,  and  flowers  so  treated 
will  last  fresh  on  the  plant  fully  a  third  longer 
than  others  that  have  been  insufiiciently  thinned. 
The  Pompones  also  require  thinning,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  largo  varieties,  neither  in  the  re¬ 
daction  of  the  number  of  shoots  nor  in  the 
number  of  flowers  each  shoot  will  oarry  ;  these 
may  be  left  from  three  to  half-a-dozen  to  each 
terminal  shoot. 

Pansies. — Still  continue  to  put  in  cuttings, 
snd  prepare  compost  in  which  to  pot  those 
plants  that  are  intended  to  flower  in  pots. 
Good  yellow  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  part  of 
rotten  cow  manure,  as  much  leaf-mould,  and 
K>me  sharp  silver  sand  forms  a  good  compost 
for  them.  Look  the  loam  over  carefully  for 
wireworms  or  any  other  larvae  which  it  may 
contain.  There  is  also  a  white  maggot  or  grub 
in  the  cow  manure  which  injures  the  plants,  and 
which  should  also  be  searched  for.  Seeds  sown 
now  on  a  piece  of  well  worked  soil  will  vegetate 
freely,  and  produce  plants  that  will  flower 
early  next  season.  We  need  not  say  that  the 
seed  should  be  selected  from  the  best  flowers 
only — those  that  combine  size,  form,  and  sub¬ 
stance  with  rich  decided  colours. 

Bulbs. — All  kinds  of  spring-flowering  bulbs 
will  soon  be  forming  roots,  and  if  intended  for 
removal,  that  should  be  done  at  once,  as  they 
ire  not  good  subjects  to  move  when  in  full 
powth,  tne  roots  being  brittle  and  easily  broken, 
lit  is,  therefore,  better  to  either  keep  them  out 
iif  the  soil  until  they  can  be  finally  planted  in 
'roaitions  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  or  to  put 
aem  in  pots  or  shallow  boxes  from  which  they 
in  be  transferred  at  any  time  without  much 
Amage  if  started  in  light  soil  or  Cocoa  fibre, 
^ow  is  a  good  time  to  select  bulbs  for  spring 
'j>wer  beds,  in  which  they  will  flower  well  during 
ie  early  months  of  the  year  ;  in  all  cases  pur- 
lase  early,  as  the  first  comers  get  the  pick  of 
ke  bulbs,  and  the  finest  bulbs  yield  thestrongest 
Wer- spikes. 

Shrubberies. 

Walks  and  LAWN.'^jq  waits -^e 

getting  green  or  Moss- covered  a  good  dres^ng 
of  salt  should  be  applied  at  once,  as,  in  addition 
to  rendering  the  surface  bright  and  clean,  it  is 


one  of  the  best  materials  I  know  of  for  assisting 
the  binding  of  the  graveL  It  is  most  effective 
when  applied  in  dry  weather,  so  as  to  gradually 
melt  away  and  expend  its  force  on  the  crown 
and  roots  of  the  weeds.  Roll  the  walks  several 
times,  as  the  firmer  the  surface  the  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  there  is  for  seeds  or  seedlings  to  get 
established.  All  coarse-grow'ing  weeds  should 
now  be  pulled  up  to  the  root  in  lawns  and 
Grass  plots,  so  as  to  get  the  holes  filled  up  wdth 
good  Grasses  before  ^e  winter  comes  on.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  Aucubas,  Euonymuses,  Bays,  and 
Laurustinuses  may  now  be  put  in,  as  a  large 
supply  of  young  stock  is  always  useful.  Even 
when  quite  small  they  come  in  for  filling  winter 
beds,  vases,  &c.,  and  when  too  large  for  that 
purpose  they  come  in  for  filling  up  gaps  in  old 
or  making  up  new  shrubberies  or  evergreen 
beds.  Seeds  of  the  various  sorts  of  BarTOrry, 
such  as  B.  Aquifolium,  Darwini,  &c.,  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  the  birds  quickly 
clear  them  off.  If  sown  in  nursery  beds  the 
young  plants  prove  excellent  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Roses. 

Tho.sk  Briers  that  were  budded  the  first 
should  now  belooked  overand  the  ties  slackened, 
otherwise,  through  the  thickening  of  the  shoots, 
the  bark  will  be  all  but  cut  through  so  far  that 
the  shoots  are  liable  to  bo  broken  off  by  the 
wind,  in  which  case  the  labour  bestow'ed  will 
bo  lost,  as  well  as  the  season’s  growth.  Where 
the  buds  inserted  have  started  into  growth  the 
shoots  beyond  the  junction  may  be  considerably 
shortened,  so  as  to  direct  the  current  of  growth 
to  the  development  of  the  bud-shoot,  yet  too 
much  of  the  stock  shoots  should  not  be  cut 
away,  or  the  operation  will  have  a  correspond¬ 
ing  influence  in  checking  the  roots,  a  circum- 
st^ce  that  by  no  means  should  occur.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  Roses  are  receiving  the  most 
attention,  the  suckers  are  usually  removed,  but 
it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  take  them  off  now  as 
it  is  earlier  in  the  season,  otherwise  they  will 
seriously  interfere  with  the  strength  which  the 
present  season’s  growth  should  attain.  Worms 
have  a  particular  liking  for  the  soil  in  pots 
where  rich  manures  are  used  ;  on  this  account 
there  are  no  plants  grown  that  suffer  more  from 
their  attacks  than  Roses.  The  fact  of  their 
bearing  strong  stimulants  admits  of  soot  water 
being  applied  somewhat  stronger  than  would  be 
safe  to  use  for  many  plants.  Before  giving  it  it 
is  well  to  let  the  plants  get  as  dry  as  can  be 
safely  done  without  the  foliage  being  injured  ; 
then  give  a  thorough  soaking,  the  cflect  of 
M'hich  is  that  generally  in  a  few  minutes  the 
worms,  especially  the  large  red  ones,  make  their 
appearance  above  the  surface,  when  they  can  be 
removed. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — All  Grapes  intended  to  keep  well 
throughout  the  winter  should  be  fully  ripe 
l>efore  the  close  of  next  month.  Lady  Downes, 
Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Muscats 
require  a  full  two  months  from  the  date  of 
beginning  to  colour  to  become  fully  ripe,  and 
owing  to  the  season  being  so  backward,  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  forcing  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  attain  this  end  by  the  time  named. 
Whenever  there  is  sunshine  the  houses  should 
be  closed  up  by  ‘2  p.m.,  and  night  ventilation 
should  be  put  on  about  7  p.m.,  accompanied 
by  artificial  heat,  in  order  to  maintain  a  mini¬ 
mum  temperature  of  65  degs.,  or,  if  very  late, 
70  degs.  If  the  borders  are  inside  give  them  a 
thorough  watering  when  the  Grapes  just  begin 
to  colour,  and  repeat  the  operation  if  necessary 
any  time  before  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  In  order 
to  colour  Gros  Colmar  well,  we  find  it  requisite 
to  let  the  lateral  growths  extend  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  tie  aside  the  foliage  to  admit 
full  sunlight  to  the  bunches.  Grapes  that  arc 
ripe  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  but 
apply  fire- heat  in  cold  damp  weather  in  order  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant,  or  the  condensed 
moisture  settling  on  the  berries  will  cause 
them  to  decay.  Early  vines  may  now  be  par¬ 
tially  pruned,  i.c.^  all  the  laterals  may  be  cut 
off,  and  the  longest  side-shoots  shortened  back, 
but  the  old  foliage  should  be  left  intact  and 
kept  free  from  red  spider  by  frequent  syringings. 
If  nerosl*^,  the  borders  should  now  be  rene¬ 
wal  E(0M^^urface-roofing  encouraged  .  by,  ,^hg^  f 
addj^yn  oHresh  material.  Outside  boiyerallikfe- 
thoB^f  late  houses  may  now  require  protectijoc  : 
from  further  supplies  of  moisture.  ^ 


Mklon.s. — The  last  batch  of  plants  should 
now  be  well  established,  and  to  be  certain  of 
satisfactory  fruiting,  not  less  than  75  degs.  as  a 
minimum  TOttom-heat  must  be  maintained,  and 
top-heat  according  to  the  weather.  On  bright, 
sunny  days  the  temperature  may  run  up  to 
85  degs.  or  even  90  degs. ,  provided  the  walls 
and  floors  are  kept  sprinkled  ;  in  other  respects 
treat  them  as  recommended  for  early  crops. 
Plants  that  are  swelling  off  heavy  crops  water 
thoroughly  with  tepid  manure  water.  Generally 
too  little  manure  water  is  given  at  this  stage, 
and  consequently  the  foliage  perishes  and  the 
fruit  is  flavourless.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  starvation,  by  withholding  water,  adds 
flavour  to  the  fruit.  Sun,  and  lacking  this, 
fire-heat,  and  air  are  the  flavour-producers. 

Hardy  fruit. — No  kinds  of  Pears,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  early  varieties,  are  good  wmen 
allowed  to  fully  ripen  on  the  trees  ;  all  should 
be  gathered  the  moment  they  part  readily  from 
the  branches  ;  afterwards  their  highest  qualities 
are  developed  by  slow  ripening  in  a  cool,  airy 
room.  Late  varieties  that  arc  bearing  a  full 
crop  should  be'.thinned  out,  removing,  of  course, 
the  smallest,  deformed,  and  worse  placed  fruits. 
Mulch  with  good  manure,  and  should  dry 
weather  continue  watering  will  be  necessary,  at 
all  events  on  light  soils.  The  watery  shoots 
and  other  useless  spray  on  Plum  trees  should 
now  be  cut  away,  and  in  some  instances,  such 
as  that  of  the  finer  dessert  Plums,  the  fruit 
should  be  thinned.  Net  up  such  as  must  be 
left  for  dessert  purposes,  for  wasps  are  becoming 
a  perfect  plague. 

Gather  all  Morello  Cherries,  lay  the  new 
growths  in  thinly,  and  well  wash  the  foliage 
once  a  W'eek  as  a  preventive  against  the  attacks 
of  red  spider  and  aphis.  Keep  the  soil  about 
Apricot  trees  mulched  to  prevent  cracking,  and 
any  trees  that  are  extra  vigorous  may  be  par¬ 
tially  root-pruned  at  once.  The  check  will  assist 
earlier  maturation  of  both  root  and  buds,  and  the 
roots  will  get  re-established  before  winter.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  we  except  the  Fig,  no  other  kind  of 
fruit  tree  requires  such  restricted  root  space, 
or  else  frequent  cutting  back  of  the  principal 
roots,  as  the  Apricot.  Where,  however,  the 
former  plan — restricted  border — can  be  carried 
out  by  walling  in  a  given  space,  it  is  in  every 
way  preferable  to  root-pruning,  insuring,  as  it 
does,  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  quality 
and  Quantity  of  fruit.  Another  requisite  as 
regaras  successful  culture  is  firm  borders  ;  the 
harder  the  soil  is  compressed,  the  more  resist¬ 
ance  have  the  roots  to  encounter,  and  conse¬ 
quently  lateral  roots  ore  produced  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion. 

Finish  tying  or  nailing  in  the  shoots  of 
Peaches,  and  only  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
next  year’s  fruiting.  Dust  wdth  sulphur  to 
destroy  mildew  and  spider  on  outdoor 
vines,  and,  if  need  be,  water  well.  As 
a  rule,  such  vines  are  planted  in  dry, 
sunny  spots  where  drought  prevails  at  the 
root  before  it  is  expected,  and  mildew  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  result.  Newly-planted  Straw- 
TOiries  must  be  attended  to  with  water  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  or  they  will  suffer  to  an  extent 
that  will  greatly  interfere  with  their  bearing 
capabilities  the  ensuing  season.  The  same 
applies  to  Strawberries  in  pots.  Those  who 
cultivate  Strawberries  in  pots  may  rest  assured 
that  a  good  deal  of  their  success  depends  on  the 
plants  teing  plentifully  supplied  with  water  so 
long  as  they  are  making  any  growth.  Place 
them  in  the  full  sun  on  slates  or  boards  in  a 
square  as  close  as  the  pots  will  stand.  By  this 
means  they  will  protect  each  other  from  the  full 
force  of  the  sun,  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
their  sides  while  at  all  powerful,  is  injurious  to 
the  roots  of  any  plant  grown  in  pots. 

Vegretables. 

PoTATOE.s  attacked  by  the  disease  should 
be  forthwith  dug  up,  and  all  that  are  in  the 
least  affected  picked  out,  and  the  others,  before 
being  finally  stored,  should  be  spread  out  in  a 
dry,  airy  shed  for  a  few  days,  and  again 
looked  over,  picking  out  any  bad  ones,  ^e 
remainder  should  then  be  pitted,  and  kept  as 
free  iis  possible  from  atmo.spheric  influences. 

Onions. — %Spring-8own  Onions,  Shallots,  and 
now  be  ready  to  harvest. 
The  builds  jShpnW  be^pid  and  left  on  the 

groujiG  fb^r  a  fysFLday»Jt^  d'i^i  and  then  moved 
to  tho  RtQr3-TTO%  cleaned  and 

stortki  in  w’(^thei'.  The  ground  which  they 
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have  occupied  will  be  in  good  hearty  for  the 
main  crop  of  Cabbages  for  early  spring  use. 

It  need  not  bo  dug,  but  simply  cleared  free  of 
weeds.  Drills  should  be  drawn  2  feet  aimrt, 
and  the  plants  dibbled  in  1  foot  apart,  to  admit 
of  alternate  plants  being  drawn  out  for  use 
whilst  young,  and  before  they  injure  each  other. 
The  planting  of  all  other  kinds  of  winter  Greens 
should  now  be  finished,  with  the  exception  of 
Cole  worts,  which  may  be  planted  all  the  year 
round. 

Cklery.— The  first-planted  Celery  will  now 
require  earthing  up,  but  previously  remove  all 
suckers  and  small  outside  leaves,  and  tie  up 
with  bast  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  centres  of  the  plants.  The  general 
stock  should  not  yet  be  earthed  up,  for  when 
once  earthing  is  be^in  growth  is  checked,  so 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  allow  the  plants  to 
get  fully  grown  ^fore  earthing  takes  place— ».r., 
if  blanched  Celery  be  not  reouired  at  an  early 
date,  at  least  a  month  should  be  allowed  for 
blanching. 

HERiiS.— Where  dry  herbs  are  required  for 
winter  use  this  is  a  ^ood  time  for  them.  Thyme, 
Sage,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Basil,  and  Balm  should 
all  be  tied  in  small  bunches,  and  if  hung  up  in 
any  dry  room  or  shed  they  will  maintain  their 
natural  colour.  If  dried  in  the  full  sun  the 
leaves  go  black,  and  fall  oflf  when  removed  to 
their  winter  quarters.  Even  wdiere  dry  herbs 
arc  not  in  request  the  plants  will  be  all  the 
better  if  shortened  back  and  freed  from  flower 
and  seed  stems. 

Turnips. — In  many  gardens  these  follow  the 
early  or  second  early  Potatoes ;  but  of  course 
they  may  follow  any  other  crop,  or  be  sown 
wherever  a  vacancy  occurs.  An  open  situation 
suits  them  best,  as  they  become  more  compact 
in  growth,  and  are  better  able  to  resist  cold 
weather.  If  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  solid 
manures  need  not  be  used  for  the  crop  ;  and  if 
they  follow  Potatoes,  the  working  the  land  has 
received  in  digging  them  up  will  suflSco  besides 
the  surface  culture  always  necessary  to  secure  a 
iine  tilth  for  covering  the  seed.  It  is  best  to 
sow  in  drills  about  ^  in.  deep  and  about  14  in. 
or  lo  in.  apart.  If  the  land  bo  dry,  the  drills 
should  be  well  soaked  with  liquid  manure  pre¬ 
vious  to  sowing.  This  will  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  crop  ;  its  influence  will  be  felt  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  have  begun  inde¬ 
pendent  action.  A  sprinkling  of  superphosphate 
along  the  drills  when  the  seeds  are  sown  will 
also  DO  most  useful  if  the  land  is  not  in  good 
order. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Some  of  the  most 
vigorous  shoots  will  require  attention  as  regards 
pegging  down,  or  placing  bits  of  bricks  or 
stones  on  them  to  keep  them  down  and  cause 
them  to  root.  In  dry  weather  water  them 
abundantly,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  vigorous 
health,  and  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  mildew. 
Do  not  allow  the  fruit  to  become  too  old  before 
it  is  gathered. 

CucuMBER-s  in  frames  should  be  stopped 
at  every  joint  where  they  show  fruit,  a  practice 
wliich  tends  to  prevent  their  getting  so  much 
crowded  with  superabundant  i^oots,  m  they 
otherwise  would  be  ;  but  even  under  this  treat- 
meant  they  will  get  too  full  of  growth  unless  the 
knife  is  freely  used  from  time  to  time  in  re¬ 
moving  all  that  is  not  required.  Where  Cucum¬ 
bers  are  w'anted  as  late  in  the  season  as  they  can 
be  had,  and  where  there  are  no  means  of  grow¬ 
ing  them,  except  in  ordinary  garden  frames, 
they  should  be  assisted  with  manure  water 
regularly  after  they  have  been  some  time  in 
bearing,  and,  above  all,  continually  syringed, 
getting  to  every  part  of  the  leaf-service,  so  as 
to  keep  them  free  from  insects,  without  which 
all  other  attention  will  be  unavailing.  W'here 
there  are  houses  or  pits  in  which  to  grow  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  the  above  directions  are  equally 
applicable. 

Tomatoes.  —  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  these  wdll  Ije  at  their  beat,  as  regards 
quantity  of  fruit,  but  it  will  bo  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  before  the  ripe  fruit  can  be  seen  to 
advantage.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  fruits  begin 
to  colour,  prune  in  the  leaves  and  laterals  pretty 
closely,  so  as  to  freely  expose  the  fruits  to  bright 
simshine.  Some  growers  prefer  allowing  them 
to  colour  and  to  fully  ripen  on  t^e  plants  ; 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  gathe/them^’ 

diately  they  l)eginDwQd^c&6tiiate»>^ 

a  layer  of  straw  near  the  glass  unrter  sashes  i 
frames. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

IISOC.— Wire  Pea  supports.— In  answer 
to  “  J.  L.”  I  may  state  that  I  have  tried  wire 
netting  with  success  this  year.  I  bought  oO 
yards  3  feet  high  and  4-inch  mesh,  and  50  yards 
4  feet  high  4-inch  mesh.  I  have  found  4-inch 
mesh  the  right  size  for  getting  the  hand  through  I  apart. 


to  pull  the  Peas.  I  cut  the  netting  into  2-yard 
ana  3-yard  lengths  for  convenience.  To  the 
4  feet  high  pieces  I  put  laths  across  the  ends  to 
keep  them  straight.  I  next  procured  some 
stout  stakes  and  twine  to  fasten  the  wire  to.  I 
put  wire  on  both  sides,  the  w'idth  at  the  bottom 
Deing  about  12  inches,  and  about  24  inches  at 
the  top,  for,  as  a  rule.  Peas  flower  most  at  the 
top,  and  therefore  require  most  room — a  decided 
advantage  over  the  old  faishion  of  rodding  Peas 
with  sticks  wide  at  the  bottom  and  pointed  at 
the  top,  so  that  the  Peas  fall  down  through  not 
having  sufficient  support  at  the  top.  By  set¬ 
ting  the  Mures  a  nice  width  they  flower  and 
yield  better,  and  are  kept  from  falling  to  the 
ground.  Two  rows  I  rodded  on  one  side  only, 
and  find  that  they  do  ecjually  as  well  as  having 
rods  on  each  side,  providing  the  stakes  are 
good  and  firm,  os  the  wind  seems  to  have  more 
pressure  on  them.  We  suffer  the  most  from 
west  winds  in  the  summer,  therefore  I  placed 
the  wires  on  the  east  side,  and  they  have  stood 
first-class.  Another  year  I  shall  only  put  wire 
on  one  side.  I  have  a  splendid  row  of  runner 
Beans  supported  with  the  wires.  All  are  healthy 
and  have  done  well.  The  expense  looks  rathe 
heavy  at  first,  but  with  care  the  netting  will 
stand  for  years.— Geo.  Beaumont,  Tadcaster. 

11816.— Tennis  lawn.— If  the  soil  is  sand 
and  gravel  I  should  not  think  the  turf  is  too 
coarse  for  a  tennis  court.  Cut  the  turf  off  in 
sods  3  feet  by  1  foot  each,  then  dig  the  ground 
all  over  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep,  then  roughly 
level,  then  tread,  ram,  and  roll,  and  then  level 
again,  and  then  lay  the  turf  down  again,  tread 
and  roll  firm,  and  beat  level,  and  mow  every 
week.  I  think  on  sandy  soil  you  will  not 
troubled  with  much  coarse  Grass.  This  should 
not  be  done  before  the  early  part  of  October. 
If  seed  is  to  be  sown  do  it  at  once,  and  do  os  I 
do,  viz.,  sow  thickly,  and  have  a  good  lawn  at 
once,  and  no  more  trouble  or  expense.  Good 
turf  will  cost  you  £.5  and  a  lot  of  labour ; 
then  why  not  spend  half  the  amount  on  seed 
and  not  have  half  the  labour?  Dig  the  turf  in, 
then  tread,  roll,  and  level  firm  ;  sow  seed  and 
rake  it  in  evenly  ;  cover  with  sifted  manure  or 
rich  soil.  As  “E.  A.  C.”  said  he  should  not 
mind  £12  or  £14,  I  would  advise  him  to  have 
no  trouble  with  it,  but  contract  with  someone 
that  lays  lawms  down.  One  good  size  court  can 
be  laid  down  well  for  £10  or  £15. — W.  M.  J. 

11796.— Mushrooms  in  cellars.— They 
may  either  be  grown  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
or  in  boxes  fixed  against  the  wall.  The  best 
arrangement  is  to  have  a  bench  alx)ut  3  feet  wide 
fixed  against  the  wall,  and  an  1 1  -inch  board  in 
the  front  to  keep  the  bed  in  its  place.  The  bed 
on  the  ground  should  also  have  a  board  placed 
in  front  of  it.  The  beds  ought  to  be  made  up 
with  short  stable  litter  which  has  been  thrown 
in  a  heap,  and  turned  daily  until  the  violent 
heat  has  subsided.  They  should  be  filled  with 
the  manure,  and  it  ought  to  be  packed  in  firmly. 
When  the  heat  falls  to  85  degs.  insert  pieces  of 
spawn  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  about  G  inches 
apart  and  2  inches  deep.  The  w’hole  should  be 
covered  over  wdth  2  inches  of  loam,  beat  down 
firmly  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  The  Mush¬ 
rooms  will  appear  in  six  or  eight  weeks. — 
J.  D.  E. 


aljovc  {fTOund.  It  will  keep  coniing,  but  if  it  is  prevented 
from  making  leaves  above  ground  it  will  die  out  in  one 
season.— J.  D.  E. 

_ The  best  as  well  as  the  easiest  way  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  chopping  ofT  the  growth  as  it  appears.  When  the 
growth  is  checked  the  roots  no  longer  move,  and  this  in 
the  course  of  a  season  or  two  results  in  their  death.  If  you 
do  not  allow  a  plant  to  moke  any  growth  it  must  die,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  Horseradish.— J.  C.  B. 

IISIO.— Culture  of  Endive.— Plant  out  now  on  rich 
lil  a  foot  apart.  The  plants  will  be  fit  for  use  In  the 
winter.  Endivo  is  very  easily  growm.— J.  1>.  E. 


PortJ^movth, — We  have  no  knowiedge  of  the  apparatus 
you  mention,— — Petroleum  stoves  are  never 
satisfactorj-  for  any  length  of  time,  and  we  would  advise 
you  to  get  a  proper  heating  apparatus  as  being  the  most 

elRcientand,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest - AnEMerly  Ladii. 

—There  is  a  Geranium,  or  rather  Pelargonium,  named 
Vesuvius,  which  often  sports  in  the  same  way  as  you 

describe. - A  Suhsirilicr  (Briton  Ferrj’).— Webb  and 

Sons,  Seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Names  of  plants.  —  Unclr  Jcff.—l,  Antcnnaria 

tomentosa  ;  2,  Erysimum  Peroffskianum. - J.  C.  Kerahum. 

— T^opieolum  sj^ciosum. - Hugh  Paktu—l,  Franooa 

appcndiculata  ;  2,  Crucianella  stylosa ;  3,  .Malva  moschata 

alba;  4,  Sanguisorba  officinalis. - E.  M.  F.— Arctium 

major. - Putyit  Top.— Salvia  Horminum, - R.  A.  It. 

—  Rubus  Chamcemorus. - iiaunds.  —  Escallonia  mne- 

rantha. - J.  S.  Rtid.—l,  Campanula  pyramldalis  ;  2, 

C.  pyramidalis  alba  ;  3,  Aconitum  autumnale. - W.  J.  L. 

—Campanula  fragilis. 


11759.— Onions  and  magrgfots.- 1  am  afraid  “  F.  E. 
Williams”  will  be  unable  to  stay  theravagesof  the  maggots 
in  his  Onion  bed  this  year,  but  if  he  will  give  his  ground  a 
good  dressing  of  salt  and  soot  the  winter  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing,  ho  will  find  his  crop  materially  benefited  thereby. 
Use  about  two  bushels  of  soot  and  one  of  salt  to  the  perch, 
less  salt  if  it  is  a  clayey  soil. — A.  Uatciirr. 

11740.— ViUagre  flower  show.— Having  started  and 
subsequently  carried  on  for  five  years  a  gardeners'  and 
amateurs’  show  in  this  place.  I  should  bo  plca-sod  to  give 
“Jumbo”  any  Information  on  the  subject  on  receiving  his 
.addrc«.s,  as  Iclo  not  think  there  is  any  book  published  on 
the  subject.— A.  llArciiKU. 

11742.— Fly  on  Chrysanthemums.  —  Dissolve 
abotit  two  ounces  of  soft-soap  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water  arul 
then  well  wash  tlie  bloom  heads  every  morning  till  you  have 
■A  them  off,  for  if  let  alone  now  they  will  injure  tiu- 
blooms  very  much. — A.  ILatcubu. 

_ .  -Destroying  Horseradiyi^WV/  vet y 

_ifficult  to  eradicate  this.  Wo  arc  destrmdng’  a  large  bed 
of  It  this  season  by  constantly  spudding  It  out  ^  1 


QUERIED 

Rules  for  Correspondents.— AB  communieotion* 
for  imertion  should  be  clearly  and  coiicisely  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paj»cr  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pobdisubr.  The  neime  and 
address  of  the  sciider  is  required,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Ansioers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  Query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  tptrery  is  sent  each  shouLl 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Q  AKDSSiso  going  to  press  a  considerable-  time  before  theday 
(f  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 
Namingr  pl&nta.— Pour  plants, /^its,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  pood 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  vanelies 
of  florisU  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  q/  comparison  at  hand.  Any  eommuniea- 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel. 

11849.— Position  for  gfreenhouse.- 1  am  intending 
putting  up  a  greenhouse.  The  proposed  site  has  the  sun 
all  the  morning  until  about  noon,  after  then  it  is  shaded 
by  tall  trees.  The  trees  do  not  hang  over  the  proposed 
site,  but  they  arc  tall  and  very  near  to  it.  Is  It  likely  that 
the  trees  would  draw  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
will  the  greenhouse  get  enough  sun  ?— A.  U. 

11860.— Protection  for  Chrysanthemums.— I 
wish  to  preserve  Chrysanthemums  imspoilt,  when  in  flower, 
out  of  doors  as  long  as  possible.  I  have  planted  a  bed  of 
them  in  a  south  aspect  against  one  side  of  a  shed  with  a 
fence  at  right  angles,  and  have  had  four  rods,  one  fixed  to 
the  shed  and  the  others  attached,  forming  a  skeleton  shop 
blind,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  is  the  best  material  for 
covering  the  same  with.  It  would  have  to  he  attacheil  to 
the  rods  by  rings,  and  when  once  up  would  remain  until  the 
flowers  were  over.  W'e  are  much  exposcnl  to  south  and 
westerly  winds.— Tcnbridobn.sis. 

11861.— Dividlner  plemts.— Should  scarlet  Lychnis, 
Phloxes,  and  Potentillas  be  divide<l  soon  after  Hower’mg, 
also  what  is  the  best  treatment  for  Lily  of  the  Valley  In  a 
Surrey  garden  ?  Mine  did  not  flower  at  all  this  year  though 
it  has  been  two  years  in  the  sand-lxxl.— M,  C. 

11862.— Cutting  back  Clematls.-I  have  a  Clematis 
Jackmani  which  was  planted  lost  September.  About 
March  a  gardener  I  employed  cut  it  back  to  w-ithin  a  foot 
of  the  ground  and  sain  it  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  every  year.  Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  if  this  is  correct?  It  is  now  about  9  feet  high, 
covered  with  bloom.  Ho  also  cut  back  a  Passion  Flower 
in  the  same  way,  and  since  then  it  has  not  grown  6  inches. 
How  is  this? — A.  Z.,  Dulwich. 

11853.— Oiled  paper  as  protection  from  frost. 
—I  understand  that  this  is  largely  used  In  Sussex  to  pro¬ 
tect  small,  low  plants.  Can  anyone  inform  me  where  it  is 
sold,  or  how  made,  and  how  it  is  supported  ?  If  by  iwU 
or  iron  sticks,  what  height  would  it  be  safe  to  use  them, 
and  how  is  it  fastened  to  the  supports?— Ti  xbridokxsib. 

11854.— Poinsettlas  from  seed.— Can  Poinsettias 
be  raised  from  seed,  and  if  so  where  can  I  get  it  ?  La.st 
winter  when  in  England  I  tried  several  seedsmen,  who 
assured  me  the  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings  only,  but 
I  have  seen  seeds  mentioned  somewhere.— Vara. 

11855.— Solanum  jasminoldes  from  se^.— Can 
Solanum  jasminoldes  be  reared  from  seed,  and  If  so  w’herc 
may  the  seed  be  procured  ?  I  have  not  yet  found  a  sceda- 
nian  who  is  acquainted  with  the  plant. — Vaua. 

11856.— Wooden  Mushroom  house. — Will  some¬ 
one  kindly  give  me  instructions  as  to  the  ]»roper  way  to 
make  a  Mushroom  house  of  wood?  Being  a  market 
gardener  I  am  not  particular  as  to  size.— CoRRBHitiSDBSr. 

118.57.— Cucumbers  tumingr  yellow.— Can  any- 
one  give  me  a  reason  for  CucuinuerK  turning  yellow 

soon  as  they  fonu?  They  are  grown  in  a  hothouse - 

Amatbur. 

11858.— Improvlnfif  flowers.— I  shall  he  obliged  to 
anyone  who  will  tell  mo  whether  Nasturtiums,  Sweet  PeaH, 
i5«mrt.sf^»flowers.  an*  As  greatly  improved  by  autumn 
sWifttUMwrdGhruiaii  Scabious,  Cornflowers,  an  l  Australian 
iopivo?Hi'>  ..  .  .  .  , 

Clematises. -I  have  been 


tol  j  thit  I 


itis  Jackmani  be  cut  down  ©very 
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autumn  the  fliowora  deteriorate  until  it  ceases  to  bloom. 
Is  this  really  so  ?  I  shall  be  pflad,  too,  to  know  of  any  really 
hakTdy  and  free -flowerinfr  white  Clematis.  I  have  tried 
several  white  varieties  without  success.— F.  M.  B. 

IISGO.— Clematis  Jackman!  dyin^.— I  should  bo 
trrcatly  obliged  to  any  reader  who  can  tell  mo  w  hy  two  of 
these  plants  have  died  one  after  the  other.  The  first 
(plants  in  the  autumn),  after  showing  signs  of  growing 
freely  this  summer  died,  in  one  day  and  night— first  the 
growing  points,  then  the  whole  plant,  except  one  shoot 
from  the  root.  Its  successor  has  gone  Just  in  the  same 
way.— It.  D.  W. 

11861.— Trees  for  avenue.— I  am  desirous  of  plant¬ 
ing  an  avenue  of  deciduous  trees  that  shall  moke  some 
show  in  25  or  30  years’  time.  I  recently  saw,  I  think,  in 
(tAaDE.Mxa  that  Ailantus  glondulosa  mode  a  fine  tree  in  a 
few  years.  There  are  also  in  this  neighbourhood  Tulip 
trees  quite  large  which  I  remember  planted  about  25  years 
Ixurk.  Limes  also  grow  well  hero.  My  soil  is  a  deep,  rich 
loam,  rather  stiff.  Would  some  of  your  correspondents 
give  me  some  advice  on  the  subject?  I  should  like,  if 
fiessible,  something  a  little  out  of  the  common.  I  supple 
about  October  or  November  would  be  a  good  time  to  plant. 
-C.  W.  R,  C. 

11862.— Plants  for  clayey  bank.— Wo  have  a 
raised  bank  in  our  garden— soil,  a  stiff  clay ;  the  asj^ct  is 
slightly  to  the  north  and  cast,  and  the  situation  verj-  ex- 
]>3scd.  For  three  years  we  have  tried  growing  Roses  on 
this  bank,  but  they  are  always  blighted  and  mildewed.  I 
shall  bo  grateful  to  anyone  who  will  tell  me  what  plants 
would  do  well  on  this  uncongenial  spot,  or  whether  we 
might  hope  to  succeed  with  any  very-  hardy  Roses— ours 
arc  mostly  Teas.  As  tne  bank  is  within  sight  of  the  house 
we  wrish  to  make  it  pretty.— F.  M.  R. 

11863.— Woodllce  eating  Foxgloves.— I  have 
grown  splendid  Foxgloves  from  seed,  but  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  I  have  found  the  stalks  broken  off  and  down  upon  the 
ground,  having  been  completely  eaten  off  by  woodlice.  I 
watered  with  black  soap  water,  but  failed  to  keep  these 
iHjsts  away.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?— X.  Y.  Z. 

11864.— To  heat  a  Peni-case.— I  have  a  largo  Fern- 
case,  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  and  I  want  to  know  of  a 
simple  way  of  heating  it.  Would  an  air  chamber  under¬ 
neath  (with  holes  for  heat  to  come  up  through)  in  which  a 
small  paraffin  lamp  is  kept  burning  do?— X.  Y.  Z. 

11866.— Rose  Celeste.— Where  can  this  Rose  be  pur¬ 
chased  ? — Norwood. 

11866.— Insects  In  soil.— I  have  a  very  old  garden, 
the  soil  of  w’hich  is  infested  by  a  minute  white  insect,  in 
form  very  much  like  a  woodlouse,  but  very’  small  and 
white.  It  eats  into  Onions,  Potatoes,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  roots,  and  in  the  spring  into  the  larger  seeds.  I  have 
tried  a  heavy  coating  of  magnesian,  quicklime,  and  also 
gaslirae,  but  to  no  avail.  Can  anyone  recommend  some¬ 
thing  effectual  and  not  expensive  ?— E.  J.  R. 

11867.— Cyclamens  dying.— On  looking  over  my 
bulb  box  several  weeks  ago  I  noticed  some  of  the 
Qyclamens  growing,  so  I  planted  them  In  4-inch  pots,  but 
they  have  since  di^  instead  of  making  any  growth.  Will 
some  reader  kindly  give  me  cause,  ana  a  remedy,  and  how 
I  should  treat  them?  1  bought  the  plants  lost  spring 
when  in  bloom,  and  took  them  up  as  soon  os  they  died  off. 
-G.  H.  M. 

11888.— Raspberries  falling— Twelve  months  last 
winter  I  trenched  up  a  piece  of  ground  2  feet  deep— a 
strong  loam  on  a  clay  sub-soil- well  manured  it,  and 
plants  it  with  Falst^  Raspberries.  They  threw  up 
several  strong  shoots  each,  and  I  was  advised  to  cut  out 
all  but  two  or  three  to  each  stool.  In  a  short  time  the 
canes  left  threw  out  side  shoots,  and,  instead  of  the  fine 
fruit  I  cx|)ected,  I  have  a  lot  of  small  fruit  not  worth 
gathering.  Did  I  do  wTong  by  thinning  them  out  before 
they  hod  done  gro wring  ?— J.  R.  B. 

11869.— Herbaceous  plants  after  flowers.— 
Ought  the  flowering  stems  of  herbaceous  plants  to  be  cut 
off  after  flowering  ?  I  have  cut  down  the  stems  of  my 
Impinos  and  Delphiniums,  &c.,  &c.,  os  I  did  not  w’ish  to 
keep  the  seod,  and  did  not  like  the  untidy  apuoaranco  of 
the  plants.  Should  the  flowering  stems  of  bulbous  plants 
bo  left  to  go  to  seed,  or  are  the  bulbs  improved  by  the 
leaves  only  being  left  on  after  the  plant  has  done  flower¬ 
ing?— Asxiol’s. 

11870.— Tan  for  hotbeds.— Should  tan  be  got  fresh 
to  make  hotbeds,  or  will  it  answer  if  kept  for  some  time 
dry  under  a  shed  until  wanted  ?— R.  V.  D. 

11871.— Ferns  in  rooms.- 1  have  several  Ferns 
which  1  should  like  to  grow  in  a  sitting-room  with  a  largo 
Isiy  window  facing  north-oost,  such  as  Asploniums, 
Polystichums.  and  other  hardy  kinds,  also  Pteris  tremula, 
Adinntum  pubcMcens,  &c.,  which  are  not  (juite  so  hardy. 
I  have  also  a  Cyperus  alternifolius  and  Orevillea  robtista, 
which  I  should  like  to  grow  with  them.  Any  information 
as  to  the  proper  way  of  treating  them  and  watering  them 
so  that  they  will  look  fresh  and  healthy  will  much  oblige. 
— H.  C. 

11872. — Tuberoses. — Can  any  reader  inform  me  how 
to  grow’  Tuberoses  successfully?  Mine  are  growm  in  a 
aiodoratcly  warm  house,  and  the  foliage  is  healthy,  but 
diurc  are  no  flowers.— Calkdosia. 

11873.— Propagatlnfif  Clematis.— Can  any  reader 
aforro  me  the  oert  way  hi  propagate  Clematis  Jockmani, 
whether  by  seed,  cuttings,  grafting,  or  layers?  I  have 
raised  Clematis  from  seed,  but  they  have  all  turned  out 
•moll  and  poor.— Skmaj. 

11874. — Peat  charcoal. — Will  any  reader  inform  mo 
where  )>cat  charcoal  may  be  obtained,  and  its  price  per 
i-wt.  ?— Sanitas. 

11875.— Grubs  In  Cinerarias.— My  young  Cineraria 
plants,  also  my  dirysanthenmms,  are  this  year  infested 
with  grub  in  the  leaves,  which  quite  disfigures  the  plants. 
What  Is  it,  and  Is  there  any  remedy,  and  can  anything  be 
'lone  to  prevent  a  roourrenco  of  this  evil  ?— S.  W. 

11876.— Vine  In  pot.— Manv  thanks  to  '*  J.  D.  E."  for 
his  answer  to  my  query,  but  will  he  say  what  oompa|t  to 
use,  and  how  often  will  it  want  renewing  ?—C,  W|  il. 

11877.— Peaches  from 

.Nectarine  stones  will  they  produce  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  that  will  bear  fruit  without  grafting?  If  they  must 
be  grafte<l,  at  what  age  should  they  be  done?— Nklso.s. 


11878.— Panlcum  varierotum.- What  treatment 
does  this  plant  require  ?— R.  \V. 

11879.— Pruningr  Gooseberry  trees.— Last  week  I 
wanted  to  prune  my  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes. 
The  gardener  told  mo  I  should  bleed  them  by  letting  the 
sap  run  out,  and  kill  the  trees.  When  ought  they  ao  be 
done— now,  or  later  in  the  autumn  ?— Nkuios. 

11880. — Propa^tlngrft’ame  — In  Oardilxi.vo,  March 
Slst,  1888,  a  description,  with  drawing,  is  given  of  apropa- 
gating  frame  hcatm  artificially.  As  such  an  aptmratus 
would  suit  my  purpose  admirably,  if  practical  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have,  during  the 
past  winter,  given  it  a  fair  trial  and  with  what  result  ;  also 
is  it  necessary  to  place  the  frame  near  the  glass  of  my  con¬ 
servatory.  or  w’hether  it  would  do  os  well  on  the  floor  ? 
Does  the  lamp  give  off  any  injurious  fumes,  and  is  the 
apparatus,  generally  speaking,  inimical  or  not  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  ue  plants  occupying  a  cool  greenhouse?- 
Subscriber. 

11881.— Removal  of  trees.— I  have  a  Bmall  garden 
at  the  bottom  of  which  arc  four  trees  which  take  away 
nearly  all  the  sun  and  nir,  I  believe.  I  could  not  remove 
two  of  them  without  consent  of  ground  landlord,  but  w  ould 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  I  may  cut  the  tope  off  and  lop 
the  branches  as  much  os  I  desire?- Hob8E-chb.stnix 

11882.— Earwlfifs  eatln?  Nectarines.— Mjr  Nec' 
tarines  were,  last  year,  eaten  oy  these  troublesome  insects 
before  they  were  anything  like  ripe.  Will  someone  kindly 
say  how  a  repetition  of  this  may  be  prevented  ?— P.  S.  P. 

11883.— Movlngf  firult  trees.- In  November,  1879* 
some  fruit  trees  were  planted  against  a  wall  facing  west> 
and  they  are  now  found  to  be  too  close  together.  Would 
the  trees  be  injured  by  being  moved  this  autumn  ?  The 
trees  to  be  moved  are  Pears  and  Cherries.- P.  S.  P. 

11884.— Cucumbers  dylngf  off.— What  is  the  cause 
of  Cucumber  plants  djingY  They  flag  very  much  fora 
few  days  and  then  die  right  away.  It  appears  to  be  some¬ 
thing  at  the  root.  They  arc  well  watered  and  shaded.— J. 
E. 

11885.— Dlpladenla  aurabllls.— >lTiat  temperature 
does  this  require  and  does  it  require  much  water  ?  The 
leaves  have  died  off  my  plant  and  a  sort  of  mildew’  affects 
the  wood.— R.  W. 

11886.— Salvia  buds  droppingr.- 1  have  a  Salria 
patens  in  a  pot  blooming  nicely,  nut  many  of  the  buds  drop 
off,  and  nearly  all  the  leaves  have  ugly,  rusty-looking  spots 
upon  them.  I  keep  it  well  watered.  I  should  bo  glad  to 
know  the  cause  and  cure.- Vara. 

11887  — Glolre  de  Dijon  Rose.— win  a  Glorie  de 
Dijon  Rose  do  on  a  north  wall  that  gets  little  or  no  sun  ?— 
A.  Z.,  Dulwich. 


POULTRY. 


FOWLS  FOR  EGGS  AND  FLESH. 

The  earliest  chickens  are  always  the  best.  They 
escape  many  disorders  that  young  broods  are 
liable  to  contract.  The  early  egg-producers 
should  not  be  far  behind,  for  full  maturity  must 
come  before  any  eggs  can  be  expected.  For  this 
purrose  the  Hamburgs  und  Leghorns  answer  a 
good  end,  and  oftentimes  the  liberally- fed 
Spanish.  Brahmas  that  are  intended  for  market 
chickens  should  come  out  early  in  April,  that 
they  may  have  all  the  growth  they  can  got.  The 
April  hatch  of  Brahmas  cannot  be  ready  for 
market  before  August.  If  there  is  convenience, 
with  warm  places,  they  might  come  off  two  weeks 
earlier  to  advantage. 

If  small-limbed  fowls,  with  light  bone,  are 
selected  for  breeders,  they  will  do  remarkably 
well  at  this  season.  For  this  purpose  the 
Dorkings  are  a  good  breed,  although  many  prefer 
the  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  Dorkings  possess  leas 
bone,  and  are  thrifty  growers.  The  early  egg- 
producers  should  be  pushed  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  that  they  may  reach  a  laying 
condition  in  autumn.  For  market  chickens,  as 
well  as  good  hardy  layers,  it  is  advantageous 
many  times  to  employ  crosses.  A  little  Leghorn 
blood  establishes  early  maturity  as  well  as 
proclivity  for  eggs,  and  the  Dorking  or  Cochin 
cross  unite  size  and  flesh.  For  delicacy  of  flavoui* 
8md  fineness  of  grain  the  former  is  superior. 
Almost  everyone  has  a  favourite  fowl— one  that 
suitsthe  immediatepurpose  better  than  another; 
and  that  one  it  is  best  to  cultivate. 

Care  and  food  given  for  years  have  done  much 
to  alter  the  old-fashioned  type  of  barnyard  fowls 
into  the  sleek,  finely-plumed  birds  of  the  present 
day.  When  these  arc  expended  on  choicely-bred 
stock  they  bring  out  all  the  fine  points  and 
superior  qualities.  The  fine  fowls  of  the  present 
day  cannot  endure  the  hardships  of  those  fifty 
or  even  twenty -five  years  ago.  The  great  egg- 
producers  were  originally  imported  either  from 
Mediterranean  islands  or  peninsulas,  or  the 
States  bordering  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
climate  in  these  sections  is  of  more  even  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  in  many  instances  milder.  The  fowls 
from  thlse  regions  are  generally  hardy  and  great 
grandfathers  did  npt  look 
toi  ;  consequently  the  fow  is  ccuid 

rooOT-on  the  trees  and  subsist  on  the  meag^^.e, 
rations  allowed  them.  If  not,  they  might  die. 


There  was  no  great  value  attached  to  them.  If 
the  winter  was  mild  and  open,  most  of  them 
would  live  through  and  come  out  in  the  spring 
with  blackened  heads  and  frost-bitten  toes. 
They  would  present  their  owners  with  a  few 
dozens  of  eggs  in  warm  weather,  according  as 
the  feed  was  plenty  or  not,  and  then  as  the 
season  advanced  they  would  steal  to  their  nests 
and  rear  the  family  chickens,  in  the  meantime 
making  away  with  all  the  small  fruits  growing 
about  the  yards  and  gardens  to  so  great  on  extent 
that  their  bodies  in  many  instances  found  their 
way  to  the  dinner  pot,  and  the  survivors  were 
clubbed  and  stoned. 

Our  present  breeds  arc  the  very  best  that  can 
be  procured,  but  they  cannot  live  on  air,  neither 
can  they  endure  the  severity  of  the  colA  They 
must  have  food,  shelter,  and  care.  Almost  any 
of  the  breeds  will  become  winter  layers  if  given 
warm  places,  and  plenty  of  food  and  drink.  The 
Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks  are  said  to  be 
better  layers  of  winter  eggs  than  any  others. 
But  they  are  gross  and  heavy  feeders.  If  warm 
and  sunny  enclosures  are  given  the  Leghorns, 
they  will  excel  the  Asiatics  in  number  of  eggs 
and  on  less  feed.  Where  one  large  Brahma  is 
kept  two  of  the  small  birds  may  be  fed,  and 
instead  of  the  one  egg  a  day  there  would  be  two. 
The  principal  thing  is  the  feeding,  and  this  must 
be  expended  a  long  time  before  the  returns  come. 
Our  grandsires  would  rise  up  in  astonishment  at 
the  amount  and  variety  that  must  be  expended. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  progression,  and  must  keep 
up  with  the  times.  The  old-fashioned  barnyard 
fowls  have  gone  out  of  existence,  or  are  only 
rarely  met  with. 


Bindweed  Injurious  to  chickens.— In 
one  of  the  yards  here,  reserved  exclusively  for 
young  poultry  fattening  for  the  table,  a  sudden 
epidemic  set  in  last  week  amongst  the  nearly 
full-grown  chickens.  They  refused  their  food 
and  moped  in  a  manner  quite  unaccountable, 
until  it  was  noticed  that  some  fine  plants  of  the 
common  white  Bindweed  growing  up  against  the 
fence  had  been  entirely  denuded  of  their  leaves 
as  high  up  as  it  was  possible  for  the  chickens 
to  reach  them.  The  plants  were  immediately 
cut  down  and  removed,  and  the  chickens  are 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  some  days,  recovering. 
We  all  know  what  a  troublesome  weed  the 
“withy- wind”  is  to  the  gardener,  but  that  it 
might  prove  hurtful  to  animals  or  poultry  eating 
it  is  a  new  fact  to  the  writer  and  may  be  of  some 
use  to  others.  The  flavour  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  chickens  here, 
since  they  crowded  to  the  spot  where  it  had  l)eeu 
growing  for  some  time  after  it  had  l)eeu  taken 
away,  evidently  missing  and  looking  for  their 
accustomed  treat.  That  the  plant  should  be 
inj’urious  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  the  Bindweeds  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
beautiful  Convolvulus-like  climber  (Exogonium 
purga)  from  which  jalap  is  prepared,  and  both 
the  British  species — the  pretty  little  pink  Field 
Bindweed  as  well  as  the  large  white- flowered 
kind — possess  the  same  medicinal  qualities  in 
a  marked  degree. — Ashmore  Rectory,  Dorset, 


AQUARIA. 

Mcmagrement  of  bell-firlcuss  aquariiim. 
— I  have  a  lo-inch  boll  aquarium,  in  which  I 
keep  several  minnows,  but  1  find  the  water  gets 
quite  foul  in  about  three  days,  although  I  take 
off  about  three  quarts  of  the  water  daily,  and 
add  the  same  amount  of  fresh  water.  In  tho 
bottom  I  have  a  little  river  sand  and  a  few  largo 
stones.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  a  plant 
in  tho  aquarium,  and  if  so  where  could  I  oWin 
it  ?  I  have  also  heard  that  water  slugs,  if  placed 
with  fish,  act  as  scavengers.  I  do  net  know 
if  this  is  tho  case,  but  shall  l>o  greatly 
obliged  to  anyone  who  will  gire  me  advice. — 
MaR(}ARITA. 


Locality  and  soil. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Wood’s  interesting  note  on  this  subject,  anyone 
who  will  look  into  my  front  garden  can  see  a 
bush  of  Marguerite  (Alice  Crousse)  which  has 
It  n'eMurc.  Sft.  lOin  , 
and  4ft.  through,  and  is  about  rift,  round. 

chalky  subsoil  ; 
ritJiation.,muc^  exposed,— -Dr.  Morton,  The 
Brampton.,  Kent. 


GARDEm^a  ILLUSTRATED 
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PRIZE  ONIONS  for  Autumn  Sowing. — New 

Golden  Queen,  New  Mammoth  White  Tripoli,  Giant  Red 
Itcdlan  TripolL  Giant  White  Italian  Tripoli,  Cranston's 
Excelsior  and  Trebons,  each  per  packet,  6d.  &  Is. ;  the  six 
varieties,  per  coliection,  2b.  6a  &  5s.— 8TUART  k  MEIN, 
Kelso,  Scotland. _ _ _ 

T^EIN’S  No.  1  CABBAGE. — This  is  unques- 

tionably  the  earliest  spring  Cabbage  in  cultivation,  and 
of  the  highest  value  to  market  gardeners.  Is.  per  oz.,  post 
free.  Special  price  per  lb.  on  application.— STUART  k 

MEIN,  JCelsa  ScoUand. _ 

■j^EIN’S  No.  1  CABBAGE. — The  hearts  are 

■LxL  formed  veir  early,  and  ultimately  attain  to  a  great  size 
and  weight,  keeping  till  late  in  the  season  without  running  to 
seed.  Is.  per  oz.,  post  free.— STOART  A  MEIN,  Kelso,  Scot 
land. _ 

l^EIN’S  No.  1  CABBAGE. — The  hearts  of  this 

BU.  Tariety  have  been  exhibited  at  autumn  shows,  as  much 
as  28  lbs.  weight  each,  perfectly  solid,  crisp,  and  white.  Sow 
first  week  of  July  to  middle  of  August,  plant  out  first  batch 
early  in  September.  Is.  per  oz.,  poet  free.— STUART  k 
Kelso,  Scotland. _ _ 

I^EIN’S  No.  1  CABBAGE. — Correspondents 

BU.  itifurm  us  that  they  can  cut  fine  hearts  of  this  splendid 
Cabbage  quite  a  month  before  any  other  variety  is  at  all  fit. 
lajjcr  oz.,  post  free.  Special  price  per  lb.  on  application.— 
STUART  4  MEIN,  Kelso,  Scotland. 

QUICKEST  of  all  CABBAGES.— Brighton 

Favourite  sown  now  will  turn  in  next  spring  long  before 
the  BUinmcr  vegetables  are  ready.  Those  pfant^  out  seven 
weeks  ago  are  being  cut  now.  The  habit  being  close  and 
compact  it  can  be  planted  one  foot  apart.  Just  the  thing 
for  small  gardens;  is.  per  ounce,  post  free.— KILMISTER, 
Brighton.  _  _  _  _ _ 

Enfield  MARKET  CABBAGE,  Battersea, 

East  Ham,  Nonpariei,  Shiliing's  Queen,  Wheeler’s 
Imperial.  Early  Rainbom,  London  Market,  Large  York 
He.irtwell,  and  Giant  Red :  each  6d.  per  ounce,  post  free.— 
KILMISTER,  Seedsman,  Brighton. _ 


BEA.XJTIFTJIJ 


ilAKDEN  Stakes,  Labels,  Vimn  Cork,  Mats, 
VA  Roffl^  Ac.  None  cheaper.— WATOON  aaA^flTTT.T. 
90, Lower  Thames-street.  London.  E.O^ -r  ^ 

SECOND-HAND  IjWTbl  MOW 

^  for  pony  or  two  men.  good  as  new^  eo«t  £17 


COLOURED  PLATES  »  FLOWERS 

For  Screens  and  Scrap-books. 

From  Drawings  by  the  best  flower  painters,  finely  reproduced  in  colour.  Per  dozen,  2a.  6d.  ; 
per  twenty-five,  58.  ;  per  fifty,  9a.  ;  per  hundrea,  158.,  post-free.  P.0.0,  to  T.  Spanswick. 
Specimen  Plate  post-free,  .3d. 


n.IANT  ROCCA  ONION,  best  sort  for  sowing 

^  now ;  seed  from  a  noted  str^n.  9d.  per  ounce.  Tripoli, 
good  useful  sort,  6d.  per  ounce.  White  Lisbon,  for  pulling 
young  In  early  spring,  id.  ounce.  All  post  free.— KILMISTER, 
Seedsman.  Brighton . _ _ 

A LLF LO W ERS,  Sweet  Williams,  Antirr- 

*  »  hinump,  Canterbury  Bells,  good  plants,  4s.  i)er  100.— 
W.  DIXON.  Castle  Hill  and  Cranfimi  Nursery,  Mnirlenhea^I 

nLD  CLOVE  CARNATION  CUTTINGS, 

warranted  true,  new  salmon-coloured  ditto,  9d.  doz.,  free. 
—  F.  NEWBERY,  Raglan  House,  Wolverhampton.  [1843 

p/HOlCE  HARDY  FERNS.— A  fir^t^^s 

assortment  of  25  distinct  varieties,  selected  from  leading 
British  and  hardy  exotic  kinds,  offered  in  strong  plants  for 
128.  M.  ;  smaller  plants  free  by  parcels  post  same  price.— 
H USSE Y  k  SON,  ^le  End  Nursery.  Norwich.  _ 

^  ANTED,  STEPHANOTIS,  and  other  choice 

*  *  flowers,  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  Also  outdoor  Peaches, 

Nectarines,  Ac. -Address,  BLACK  A  DUGGLEBY,  Florists. 
Bcarborough. _ [1813 

SCOTCH  GARDENERS. 

JOHN  DOWNIE,  Bee<lsman,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  has  at  present  on  his  list  a  number  of  Scotch 
Gardeners  waiting  rc-engagements,  at  wages  ranging  from 
£50  to  £100  per  annum,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  supply  full 
particulars  to  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  requiring  a  tnist- 
worthy  and  competent  gardener. _ _ 

Richard  smith  &  CO.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  their  will  bo  nappy  to  Buroly 
any  la<^or  gentleman  with  particulars,  Ac.— Bt.  John’s  Nur 
series  Worcester. _ 

Kent,  within  half-hour  of  Cannon  Street, 
commanding  splendid  views.  — For  SALE  or  TO  LET, 
freehold  detached  douhle-frontetl  residence ;  three  reception, 
four  bed,  dressing,  and  large  fitted  bath  rooms,  greenhouse, 
e.Tcellent  offices,  gardens  (half  acre),  back  and  side  entrances, 
room  for  stabling.- M.  C..  George  Cheesman,  Pisq..  2, 
Serjeants'  Inn,  Chancer)-  Lane. _ 

*D0XES  !  BOXEiS  !  BOXES  ! — Postal  flower 

Boxes  for  sending  cut  flowers,  cuttings,  bulbs.  4c..  safely 
by  post.  Three  dozen  assorted  sizes  by  parcels  post  for 
5b.  6d..  or  sample  dozen  for  2s.  Also  Boxes  for  sending  game 
and  wedding  cake ;  and  Boxes  of  all  descriptions.  Special 
prices  for  largo  quantities.— Apply,  8.  TANTON  4  CO., 
Box  Factory.  Torrington,  Devon. 

TTTRGIN  cork  FDr  ferneries  and 

V  CONSERVATORIES — The  cheapest  and  best  house  in 
T^Midnn  — G.T/OOKVER  4nC.,  13.  High  Rt..  Rloomshurv.  W. 
Price  SiMence  each. 

T7EGETABLE  LIFE  and  FLOWERLESS 

^  PLANTS,  by  N.  Danvers;  Illustrated  Natural  History, 
written  in  language  simple  enough  to  be  intelligible  to  everv 
child  who  can  read;  HUGHES’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
NUMEROUS  DIAGRAMS;  ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN, 
WITH  MAP  OF  WORLD,  3s.  6d.— Phxup  A  Bon.  Publishers. 
82.  Fleet  Bt..  E.O..  and  Liverpool. 

FIR  TREE  OIL  INSECTICIDE  (soluble  in  water) 
Effectually  dears  all  INSECTS  and  PARASITES  from  the 
Roots  or  Foliage  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Kills  all  Vegetable 
Grubs,  Turnip  Fly,  Ac.  Cures  Mildew  and  Blight.  Clears 
Grains  from  Mealy  Bug,  Ac.,  and  makes  a  good  Winter 
Dressing.  Of  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Is  6d.,  28.  6d., 
4b.  fid.  a  bottle.  Per  gallon  12ii.  fid.,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 
A  Treatise  on  "Fir  7V«  Oil.”  and  Us applieati^  sent  on 
rtctxot  of  adilrtss  hy  the  Manvifactxtrtr,  E.  GRIFFITHS 
HUGHES,  MANCHESTER.  Wholesale  from  Hoopkr  A 
Co. ;  CoRRY,  Soper,  Fowler  A  Co.  ;  C.  E.  Osman  A  Co., 
and  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and  Wholesale 
Patent  Medicine  Houses. 


I.  Abelia  floribunds. 

J.  Abutilon  vitifolium. 

).  Acantholimon  venustum. 

I.  Achillea  rupestris. 

i.  .Ethionema  pulohcllum  and  Anemone  vernalia 
5.  Amaryllis,  Mrs.  Garfield. 

^  /Vmericaii  cowslips,  a  group  of 
).  Androsace  foliosa. 

I.  Anemone  palmata  alba. 

).  Apple,  Stone's. 

1.  Arctotis  aureola. 

!.  Armeria  setacea. 

1.  Asters,  new  tassellod. 

I.  Batatas  panlculata. 

>.  Beaufortia  splendens. 
i.  Begonias,  group  of  new  (Laing) 

'.  do.  Roezli. 

I.  do.  socotnina. 

).  Bessera  elegans. 

).  Bignonia  venusta. 

i.  Blandfordia  Cuuninghamil  splendens. 

1.  Bomarea  caldasiana. 

I.  do.  conferta. 

1.  Bouvardia  President  Garfield  and  Alfred  Neimer. 

>.  Broditea  laxa  and  vars. 

).  Brownea  macrophylla. 
r.  Calandrinia  grandifiora. 

1.  Calanthe  Reguieri. 

1.  Callicorpa  purpurea. 

).  Calochorti,  group  of. 

I.  Camassia  esculenta. 

I  CameUia,  C.  M.  Hovey 
5.  do.  group  of  new. 
i.  Campanula  Aillonii. 

\  Canna  iridlfiora  EhemannL 

J.  Carnations,  ^up  of  clove, 
r.  do.  three  new  tree. 

).  Cattleya  aurea. 

>.  do.  citriua. 

).  do.  gi^s. 

I.  do.  Mendelli  suT^rbissima. 

1.  do.  varieties  of  Trianee. 

S.  Celsia  cretica. 

1.  Cereus  0.  M.  Hovey. 

).  Chevalliera  Veitchi. 

>.  Chr>'8anthemum  coronaria  vars. 

^  do.  three  new. 

).  do.  Tisiphone,  Ringleader,  and  Orange 

Beauty. 

I.  Cienkowskia  Kirki. 

).  Cinerarias,  group  of  double. 

[.  Clematis  coccinea. 

I.  do.  .Jackmanni  alba. 

I.  do.  Siebold’s  and  purple. 

L  ClianthuR  Danipleri. 

>.  Comparettia  mocroplectron. 

>,  Cottage  Garden,  an  Oxfordshire. 

'.  Crinum  Moorei. 

I.  Crossandra  unduliefolia. 

I.  Cyinbidium  Mastersl. 

).  Cj'pripcdiuui  insigne  Maulci  and  ptmetatum  violaceum. 
1.  do.  Morgnniae. 

I.  do.  Spicerianum. 

I.  Daphne  Blagayana. 

L  Dendrobium  bigibbum. 
i.  do.  Infundibulum, 
i.  do.  Lecchianum. 

do.  nobile  nobillus  and  WalUchianum. 

(.  Dianthus  Atkinson! 

I.  Dipladenia  nrnfusa. 

I.  Disa  grandifiora  (vars.  superba  and  Barrelli). 

.  Echinocereus  gonocanthus. 

I  Klajocarpus  cyaueus. 

1.  Epidendium  rhizophorhum. 

1.  Epigiea  repens. 

>.  Eronthemum  cinnabarinum. 

i.  Erysimum  pumilum  and  Sedum  spatuIifoUum. 

'.  Erythronium  gigantcum,  revolutum,  and  grandiflorum. 

I.  Eucharidium  Brewori. 

I.  Eucharis  Sanderiana. 

I.  Eulophla  gulneensis. 

.  Exacum  macranthum. 

I.  Freesia  refracta  alba  and  major  Leichtlinii. 

I.  Fritillaria  kamtschatcensis  and  Seropervirum  arach- 
noidcum. 

>.  Gentiana  bavarica  and  Aquilegia  glandulosa. 
i.  Gladioli,  early  floweringJThe  Fairy.  Princess  Matbilde, 
Van  Speyke,  Ne  PlusUltra,  and  Beatrice), 
i.  Gladiolus,  Mrs.  Bates. 

’.  Hypericum  triflorum. 

1.  Hypocalymna  robustum. 

I.  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Martha  Reimert. 

L  Iroi)atiens  SultanL 

.  Ipseas  specioaa  and  spatboglottis  Lobbi. 

L  Iris  Ktempferi  van 


.  Iris  oricntalis. 

.  do.  reticulata. 

.  do.  group  of  Spanish. 

.  do.  Btylosa. 

.  Ismene  Andreana. 

.  IxloUrion  Pallad. 

.  Jasminum  pubescens. 

.  Kalmia  latifolia. 

.  Kalphofla  camosa. 

:.  Lajlia  ancepe.  vars  of  (Dawsoni,  Wllliamsiana,  Perci- 
valiana,  rosea.  Barkcri,  Hilli,  and  Veitchi). 

L  Lrolia  autumnalis  venusta. 

:.  do.  harpophylla 
>.  Leptospermum  lanigerum. 
i.  Lilium  Humboldtii  and  var. 
do.  Leichtlinii. 

I.  do.  mortagon  (album  and  dalmaticum). 

).  do.  pardalinum  and  its  vars. 

I.  do.  pomponium  vmim. 

do.  speciosum  melpomene 
L  do.  rubescens  and  Washingtonlanum. 
i.  Lisianthus  glauoifolius 
L  Lycaste  Skinner!  and  white  var. 
i.  Lychnis  Lagascfo  and  Potentilla  nltida. 

I.  Magnolia  twviflora. 

^  do.  Soulangeana  nigra. 

I.  Mascarenbasia  Ctiroowiana. 

).  Meconopsis  Wallichlana. 

).  Megasea  nurpurascens. 

:.  Mesospinldium  vulcanicum. 

I.  Modiola  geranioides.  ■ 

I.  Mutisia  afecurrena 

I.  Nepenthes  Masterslana,  Chelsoni,  and  Morganlm. 
y  do.  Veitchi,  bicalcarata.  and  albo-marginata. 

).  Nerlnes  pxilchella,  Plantil,  pudica,  humilis,  flUfolla,  and 
corusca. 

North  American  wild  flowen,  a  group  of  (Arum  tri 
phyllum.  Phlox  divaricata,  Thallctrum  anemonoidee 
Trillium  grandiflorum.  Uvalaria  sesslllflora). 

I.  Nymphiea  gigantea  and  flava. 

I.  do.  tuberosa, 

I.  do.  zanzibarensis. 

..  Ochna  multifiora. 

!.  OdontogloBSLUu  citrosmum  album  and  roseum. 
do.  crispum. 

L  do.  excellens  and  PesoatoreL 

>.  do.  hebraioum. 

i.  do.  Insleyayi  splendens. 

'.  Oncidlum  cucullatiun  gtganteum. 

1.  do.  macranthum. 

I.  Opuntia  Rofinesquei. 

I.  Orchis  foliosa,  vars.  of. 

.  Papaver  alpinum  and  Anthemis  Aizoon. 

L  Pavonia  Wiotli. 

.  Pentstemon  humilis  and  Eritrichium  nanum. 

L  Pernettya  mucronata. 
i.  Pescatorea  Klabochorum. 
i.  PbalsQnopsis  intermedia  Portei. 
do.  Sanderiana. 

I.  do.  Stuartiana  nobilis  and  Sohillerlana. 

I.  Philcsia  buxifolia. 

I.  Pinguicula  caudata. 

.  Puschkinia  scilloides. 

!.  Pyrus  Hosti. 

I.  Ranunculus  anemonoides. 

:.  Rheum  nobile. 

>.  Rhododendron  Auckland!. 

Rose  Marie  Baumann. 

.  do.  Marechal  Niel. 

L  do.  Catherine  Mermet.  ^ 

.  Rubus  dclici  osus. 

L  Salvia  Betbelli,  leucantha,  splendens,  Bruantl,  ssan 
chon,  and  cacaliwfolia. 

.  Salvia  Pi  tcheri. 

1.  Schizostylis  coccinea. 

L  Sedum  sempervivoides. 

!.  Bisyrinchium  grandiflorum  and  var. 
i.  Sobralia  xantholeuca. 
i.  Sophronitis  grandifiora  rosea. 

.  Sparaxls  pulcherrima. 

.  Spirtea  DouglosiL 
I.  StenorhynchuB  speciosum. 

>.  Tecophylroa  cyanocrocus. 

.  Telopea  speciosissima. 

!.  Tropieolum  Hermine  Grashoff. 

>.  Utriculariamoatana. 

.  Vanda  coerulea. 
do.  Hookeriana. 

do.  insignis  and  var.  Schroederiana. 
do.  lamellata  BoxallL 
do.  Sanderiana. 

I.  do.  tricolor  Patersonii. 

L  Vesicaria  groeca. 

.  Viola  pedata  bicolor. 

:.  Zenobia  speciosa  pulvenilenta. 
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I  The  Grateful  Bossings  and  Heartfelt 

THANKS 

Of  thousands  of  former  sufferers  who  have  been 

PAINLESSLY  CURED 

Of  CORNS,  BUNIONS,  and  WARTS,  are  weekly  received 
by  the  proprietor  of 
Whitens  “NEW  CORN  CURE.” 

Bend  9  stamps  for  sample  cose  of  this  article,  that  positively 
never  fails,  to  F.  WHITK,  Chemist,  1,  New  Road.  London,  E., 
Or  aak  yomr  Chemist  to  obtain  it  for  you.  You  will  never 
regret  having  done  so.  | 

yOUR  MONOGRAM  IN  i 

JT JNDIA-RUBBER,  la. :  unviUB  In  fuJT 
naarklng  Ink,  .Is  fcj.  Gtidfeutn  1 
Labels  can  be  idainly  and  indelib^  marked 
I45t«free.  Agentjwuit^d^ 

'  B.  HUETON  ft  Co.,  92.  Oraoeohuroh  St;, 


MOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PURCHASE! 

POULTRY  for  STOCK  and  EXHIBITION  PUR¬ 
POSES.— Me.hsr8.  R.  R.  FOWLER  ft  CO.,  Prebendal  Farm  , 
AylesbuiT,  will  send  their  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  off 
the  37  DISTINCT  BREEDS  kept  them,  with  “HINTS 
ON  REARING  AND  MANAOEhffiNT,  ftc.,*’  on  receipt  off 
stamp,  to  any  address. 

LAWN  TENNIS.-BATS.  Ss.  6d.  each.  REOULA.- 
TION  BAlXS.  w.  per  dozen.  CLUBS  and  SCHOOLS 
supplied  at  much  less  than  store  prices.  Trade  snpplie<l. 
PREBOR  ft  Co.,  15.  Harleyford  St..  Kennington  Park  Rd..  8. K. 


TRltCYClJES.  BICYCLES.  A  LAWNMOWSR& 

I  Puj^ase^l  for  any  oohdiiioti,  or  repaired  at 

OABEY  ft  CO.'h  great  Marts  and  Works,  Brixton  an<& 
;  j— '  illAtfeviOi  RoiidB,  London,  8.W. 

Lailtat^aalara  In  Seoend  hand  Maohiues  in  South  London  _ 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTa 

VARIETIES  OF  CONVOLVULUS 
TRICOLOR. 

There  are  now  nearly  a  dozen  distinct  colours 
to  be  found  in  the  varieties  of  the  old  Con¬ 
volvulus  tricolor  or  C.  minor,  as  it  is  more  fre- 
(luently  called,  all  of  which  are  beautiful,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  new  sorts  in  which  they 
are  particularly  so.  These  are  grown  largely  at 
Messrs.  Carter’s  seed  farms  at  St.  Osyth.  One 
isnaractl  New  Crimson  Violet,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  that  represented  by  its  name — a 
charming  tint  and  quite  distinct  from  all  the  rest. 
Another  new  one  is  Rose  Queen,  the  subjectof  the 
annexed  w’ood-cut,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
rose  with  a  pure  w'hite  centre,  and  fringed  with 
a  purplish  violet  shading  oflf  to  yellow.  It  is  an 
extremely  pretty  variety  and  one  of  the 
showiest  of  hardy  annuals.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf 
and  dense  and  very  floriferous.  A  third  new 
and  beautiful  sort  is  elegans,  a 
kind  with  flowers  of  an  intensely 
rich  purple  with  light  centre. 

In  a  selection  of  annuals  these 
should  not  be  omitted. 


equally  glaring  blunders  are  made  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  first  thing  to  take  into  consideration 
is  the  position  of  the  garden.  Small  gardens  in 
the  suburbs  of  smoky  towns,  and  enclosed  by 
walls  or  high  fences,  are  very  unfavourable 
places  for  gardening.  A  garden  should  always 
I  be  more  or  less  square,  however  small,  and  all 
I  round  the  house.  A  dead  set  should  be  made 
'  by  everybody  against  the  practice  of  cutting 
I  building  land  into  narrow  slips. 

I  The  second  thing  to  notice  is  the  state  of  the 
soil.  Intending  occupiers  of  houses  should 
always  regard  it  as  indispensable  that  the  soil 
of  what  is  intended  for  garden  shall  be  undis¬ 
turbed  plough,  pasture,  or  garden  land.  If  the 
surface  soil  has  been  disturbed  the  garden  should 
be  made  by  the  landlord.  Of  course,  that  refers 
only  to  newly -built  houses.  In  planning  a 
garden  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  it 
shall  be  designed* for  the  plants  to  be  grown 
in  it,  for  the  plants  will  not  adapt  themselves 
to  a  garden  not  suited  to  their  requirements. 


MAKING  &  MANAGEMENT 
OF  SMALL  GARDENS. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  beginner 
in  gardening  to  find  any  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  as  to  how  to 
begin  to  lay  out  and  manage 
a  small  plot  of  ground  when  he 
comes  into  possession  of  it  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

I  have  a  very  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  early  efibrts  and 
blunders,  and  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  finding  any  practical 
instruction  of  a  sufficiently  ele¬ 
mentary  character.  Cheap  books 
were  a  mere  catalogue  of  plants  ; 
more  expensive  works  described 
the  best  ways  of  doing  every¬ 
thing,  but  no  cultivation  that 
was  suitable  either  to  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  a  small  garden  or  to  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner 
of  it. 

Luckily  I  knew  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  garden,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  most  of  the  old- 
fashioned  florists’  flowers.  I 
also  understood  vegetable  physi- 
ology,  and  the  nature  of  a  plant’s 
life  and  grow'th.  Ability  to  grow 
Carnations,  Pinks,  Pansies,  and 
Anemones  served  as  a  guide 
to  Chrysanthemums,  Lilies, 

Phloxes,  Zinnias,  and  many  other 

plants,  so  that  I  could  report  fair  progress 

before  the  establishment  of  “Gardening  ”  and 

the  revival  of  a  taste  for  hardy  flowers  opened 

up  a  new  w'orld  of  beauty  to  even  the  smallest 

cultivator. 

Success  in  Gardening 
Cannot  be  expected  at  once.  “Bairns  maun 
1  creep  ere  they  gang,”  is  a  good  old  Scotch 
I  proverb  which  applies  with  great  force  to 
t  .^rdening.  All  that  I  shall  attempt  to  do  is  to 
Jidicate  how  a  small  garden  should  be  laid  out 
»  as  to  form  a  home  for  as  large  a  number  of 
;lants  as  possible,  and  how  these  can  be  grown 
rith  a  minimum  of  trouble.  The  first  question 
*  beginner  should  settle  in  his  own  mind  on 
aiming  into  possession  of  a  plot  of  ground  is. 
What  can  I  grow  liere?”  The  second  is, 
“What  of  these  would  I  like  to  grow?”  The 
order  of  these  queries  must  on  no  account  be 
reversed.  One  of  the  first  blunders  a  beginner 
usually  makes  is  the  planting  of  a  very  pretty 
scheme  of  a  garden,  scarcely  one  of  the  plants 
in  which  will  thrive  or  even  live  in  the  positions 
in  which  they  are  placed.  In  Londoir^the 
beginner’s  first  attempt  jra  jcener^ly  iijijaiiced. 
s  plentiful  planting  of4l^  8l^aa] 
little  beds  on  Grass,  or  in  the  lawn  itself ;  and 


CTonvoIvulus  tricolor  Rose  Queen. 


The  first  thing  to  settle  is  the  placing  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  if  any  ;  in  a  narrow  garden  the 
best  place  for  trees  is  at  the  further  end  from 
the  house.  The  shadows  which  they  cast  will 
then  form  a  cool  background  for  any  tall 
flowers  seen  against  it.  The  few  trees  planted 
in  a  small  garden  should  be  flowering  trees 
exclusively — Almond,  the  finer  Lilacs,  double 
Guelder  ^se,  or  Snowball  tree.  Laburnum, 
double  flowering  Cherry,  and  Mountain  Ash. 
Trees  should  not  be  scattered  about,  but  should 
be  planted  in  a  clump.  There  should  be  no 
cutting  up  of  the  ground  into  small  beds  in  a 
small  garden.  Any  beds  made  should  be  merely 
to  separate  soils,  or  plants  requiring  distinct 
cultivation. 

The  Plants  Grown  in  Garden.s 
Mainly  belong  to  climates  resembling  our  own 
as  regards  temperature.  Twenty-four  of  our 
good  garden  plants  are  uatives,  or  double 
varieties  of  natives,  excluding  ferns  and  trees. 
Any  one  accjuainted  with  the  localities  and 
conditioiis  in  which  wild  plants  are  found  know 
ithaj^flf  ^very  few  are  seen  growinj 


he  conditions  under  which 
grov^riiiem  in  gardens.  Let  a  cottage  gard 


or  allotment  run  wild,  and  not  one  of  the 
beautiful  wild  plants  of  the  neighbourhood  will 
find  its  way  there  for  a  very  long  while, 
showing  that  the  conditions  are  to  a  great 
extent  unsuitable.  That  is  the  great  blunder 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  progress  in 
gardening.  We  bring  together  plants  wliich 

§row  amongst  tall  Grass— in  woods,  on  rocks,  in 
ry  ground,  in  flooded  ground,  in  marshes,  in 
sea  sand,  in  deserts,  in  fat  pastures,  and  on  wind¬ 
swept  mountain-slopes — and  we  plant  them  all  in 
same  soil,  and  give  them  all  the  same  food  and 
a  wholly  unnatural  cultivation,  and  expect 
them  to  thrive.  A  few  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  like  them,  and  become  in 
time  so  unlike  their  wild  parents  that  those  are 
in  some  cases  unknown  ;  out  by  far  the  greater 
number  refuse  to  live.  Some  conditions  under 
which  plants  grow  are  expensive  to  imitate  in 
gardens,  but  many  are  quite  attainable  in  small 
gardens.  The  prevalence  of  bedding  had  a 
very  pernicious  effect  on  small  gardens,  one  of 
the  results  of  it  was  the  cutting 
out  of  beds  on  turf,  and  the 
making  of  narrow  borders  under 
fences  and  around  shrubs,  in 
which  nothing  but  a  few  plants 
could  be  grown.  Ground  under 
and  near  shrubs  and  trees  should 
be  used  for  plants  which 
naturally  now  in  such  positions, 
and  open  oeds  on  Grass  should 
be  used  for  plants  which  grow 
in  dry,  scorching  places. 

The  Natural  Soil  of  a 
Garden 

Should,  toagreatextent,  deter¬ 
mine  what  shall  be  planted,  but 
artificial  soils  should  be  made  in 
places  to  allow  of  other  plants 
being  grown.  Grass  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  feature  should  not  be 
introduced  into  very  small 
gardens ;  when  the  ground  is 
but  30  feet  wide  and  under,  any 
attempt  to  imitate  the  lawn  of 
a  large  garden  looks  pretentious 
and  paltry.  A  plot  of  Grass  is 
often  a  necessity,  and  is  always 
a  convenience,  and  if  it  is  merely 
{fn  unpretending  square,  or 
oblong  of  turf,  it  will  give  space 
to  the  garden,  and  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  in  keeping  with  every¬ 
thing.  Fifty  feet  is  the  nar¬ 
rowest  garden  in  which  the  lawn 
can  be  treated  as  an  ornamental 
feature,  and  even  then  the 
greater  part  of  the  Grass  should 
be  nearly  the  full  width  of  the 
plot. 

Walks  are  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  a  small  garden,  and  should  bo 
curtailed  as  much  as  possible.  A  walk  down 
both  sides  of  a  small  plot  is  not  required, 
and  takes  up  valuable  space.  A  walk  down 
one  side  about  3  feet  from  the  fence  is 
usually  sufficient,  and  in  wider  plots  it  may 
sweep  round  towards  the  farther  end,  so  as 
to  reach  the  centre.  A  low  rockery  for  dwarf 
plants,  or  a  bed  for  the  same,  may  be  made 
nearest  the  house,  but  most  of  the  flowers 
should  be  beyond  the  Grass  plot.  A  better  way 
would,  of  course,  be  to  have  the  flowers  round 
the  Grass,  but  the  narrowness  of  most  small 
gardens  precludes  that  arrangement. 

The  Selection  of  Plants 
Should  precede  the  making  of  the  beds  if  really 
choice  things  are  desired  and  the  garden  is  to 
be  a  success.  Plants  in  a  state  of  nature  must 
have  something  to  live  on.  It  will  be  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  those  plants  which  come  up 
from  year  to  year  in  the  same  spot  grow  where 
they  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  decaying  vege- 
^  I  *"8®  '‘-hich 
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themselves  from  seed,  or  are  once  flowering 
plants  of  annual  or  biennial  duration.  Spaces, 
therefore,  should  bo  set  apart  for  plants 
which  require  change  of  soil,  so  that  they 
can  be  moved  without  disturbing  those 
which  do  best  undisturbed.  The  soil  can 
be  varied  while  the  beds  are  being  made 
sandy  at  one  part,  loamy  at  another,  mixed 
with  lime  ruobish  at  another ;  while  a 
part  can  be  raised  for  plants  which  like  such 
positions.  On  no  account,  however,  should  any 
great  extent  of  beds  be  raised  into  banks  or 
mounds.  In  the  selection  of  plants  caution  is 
necessary,  and  especially  if  any  massing  of 
colour  is  desired.  In  large  gardens  plants  vmich 
produce  their  flowers  in  a  scatterea  way  can  be 
used  far  more  freely  than  in  small  ones.  If  we 
look  at  a  single  plant  of  the  common  Buttercup, 
there  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  mass  of  flower. 
Only  some  six  or  seven  yellow  cups  fully  open, 
and  yet  these  scattered  blooms,  where  plentiful, 
appear  a  mass  of  yellow  at  the  further  edge  of 
a  field,  as  telling  as  a  band  of  yellow  Calceo¬ 
larias. 

In  a  small  garden  we  cannot  plant  hundreds 
or  even  dozens  of  many  plants,  therefore  we 
must  use  plants  which  produce  plenty  of  bloom 
almost  exclusively. 

Masses  of  tall  growing  plants  should  not  bo 
planted  in  small  gardens.  The  beds  should  be 
hlled  mainly  with  dwarf  plants,  the  most  of 
which  are  evergreen,  and  from  amongst  those 
should  rise  well  separated  groups  of  tall  and 
medium-sized  plants.  This  produces  the  neatest 
efiect  that  can  be  got  with  hardy  plants,  and 
avoids  weediness  on  the  one  side  and  formality 
on  the  other.  In  the  placing  of  the  plants  their 
foliage  and  habit  should  be  contrast^  as  much 
as  possible. 

Trailing  plants^  such  as  Tropieolums  and 
Convolvulus,  can  be  used  to  hide^re  patches, 
where  early  flowering  plants  have  died  down, 
and  late  flowering  plants  can  be  used  as  sun¬ 
shades  for  such  early  flowering  plants  as  require 
it.  There  should  be  no  arrangmg  of  the  plants 
in  rows  or  attempts  to  gradate  them  from  back 
to  front  as  regards  height.  The  tallest  plants 
as  a  rule  may  to  placed  at  the  back  of  the  bed, 
if  it  has  a  back,  or  towards  the  centre,  if  not ; 
but  most  of  the  plants  should  be  seen  clear  from 
base  to  summit  when  at  their  best,  and  many 
groups  of  rather  tall  and  medium-sized  plants 
should  approach  the  front  line.  This  allows 
tall  plants  to  develop  their  best  habit  and 
greatest  beauty,  and  so  treated  they  remain 
much  longer  in  bloom.  In  a  small  garden  even 
the  smallest  space  is  important,  and  the 
edgings,  if  made  18  inches  wide  of  stones  or 
bricks  half  sunk  iu  the  ground,  can  be  covered 
w'ith  rock  plants,  which  are  always  neat,  and 
look  better  than  any  formal  edging. 

In  the  Cultivaviox  of  a  S.mall  Garden 

The  firat  ditficulty  the  amateur  is  likely  to 
meet  with  is  the  absence  of  anything  worthy  of 
the  name  of  soil.  When  land  is  let  for  building 
purposes  the  soil  is  very  often  sold  and  carted 
aw’ay,  or  mixed  with  the  plaster  of  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  and  the  unlucky  tenant  is  left  to 
make  what  he  can  of  the  raw  subsoil.  When  a 
house  has  been  previously  occupied  matters  are 
rarely  better,  as  the  soil  is  almost  certain  to 
have  received  little  or  no  manure  for  years,  and 
to  be  completely  exhausted.  In  such  cases  the 
lieds  should  be  made  of  fresh,  good  soil  from 
a  country  district,  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pas¬ 
ture  in  preference.  Having  provided  a  soil  in 
which  plants  can  grow,  the  next  thing  is  to  keep 
it  in  good  condition.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
adding  fresh  plant  food  as  that  W'hich  the 
soil  contains  broomes  exhausted.  The  easiest 
manure  to  obtain  in  towns  is  stable  manure; 
this  is  too  strong  to  use  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
should  be  rotted  for  a  year.  This  need  create 
no  difficulty,  as  a  hotl^  is  a  useful  appliance 
in  a  garden,  and  will  utilise  the  dung  while  it 
is  rotting.  All  vegetable  refuse  from  the 
kitchen  should  be  carefully  laid  up  to  rot,  as 
well  as  all  Grass  mowings  and  weeds  which 
have  not  seeded.  All  trimmings  of  shrubs 
should  be  charred,  and  withered  leaves  laid  up 
in  heaps.  By  top-dressing  the  plants  with  the 
rotted  products  of  these  various  heaps  they  will 
l>e  kept  in  robust  health,  which  means,  besides 
a  beautiful  bloom,  freedom  from  insect  pests  and 
slugs  and  snails,  to  all  of  which  hegffSy  yagete  - 
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manuring  have  more  to  do  with  failure  in  town 
and  suburban  gardens  than  anything  which  is 
unavoidable.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  in 
words  the  appearance  of  a  good  soil  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  barren  one,  but  the  growth  of 
the  plants  will  generally  show  whether  the  soil 
is  suitable.  A  light  uncultivated  soil  can  be 
more  quickly  made  suitable  for  plants  than  a 
heavy  loam  or  a  clay.  Where  the  latter  has  to 
be  dealt  \4dth  it  is  best  to  avoid  permanent 
planting  for  some  years  to  allow  of  the  soil  being 
properly  broken  up  and  made  lighter.  A  good 
garden  soil  is  generally  dark  in  colour,  as  that 
of  old  market  garden  ground,  but  many  good 
soils  are  of  a  much  lighter  tint,  lied,  brown, 
or  purple  soils  often  develop  intense  colours  in 
flowers  with  the  help  of  good  cultivation,  but 
light  colours  lose  their  paleness  in  them,  and 
white  flowers  sometimes  become  tinted.  Con¬ 
siderable  thought  is  reouired  in  the  placing  of 
the  plants  in  a  small  garden  or  a  mudme  will  be  1 
the  result. 

In  a  large  garden,  plants  requiring  distinct 
soil  and  management  can  be  widely  separated, 
but  in  a  small  garden  this  cannot  to  done  ;  all 
that  is  practicable  is  to  separate  plants  retiuir- 
ing  distinct  soils  and  treatment  by  those  which 
require  intermediate  ones. 

I  {To  he  continued.) 


HALF  HARDY  BEDDING  PLANTS 
Wherever  many  half-hardy  plants  are  bedded 
out  in  summer,  a  great  deal  of  propagating  has  to 
be  done  ;  and  although  much  of  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  spring,  there  are  many  things  that 
need  attention  now.  Pelargoniums,  which  are 
always  in  great  demand  for  flower-bed  decora¬ 
tion,  are  best  propagated  in  the  autumn.  Old 
plants  of  them  may  be  taken  up  later  on  and 
wintered  in  the  hope  of  having  a  good  many  of 
them  suitable  for  bedding  out  again  next 
season  ;  but  such  plants  require  a  great  deal  of 
room,  and  mueh  attention  in  winter,  and  after 
all  it  is  difficult  to  save  them  or  get  them  into 
proper  condition  for  future  use.  Old  plants 
should  only  be  saved  where  there  is  nothmg  to 
make  cuttings  of,  and  in  all  cases  where  any¬ 
thing  like  fairly  good  cuttings  can  be  secured 
they  should  be  used.  They  are  the  easiest  to 
preserve  and  store  away  in  winter,  and,  besides, 
they  make  the  best  plants  in  spring.  We  have 
just  put  in  a  good  many  thousand  cuttings, 
and  by  being  careful  as  to  how  w'e  cut  ^e 
plants  in  the  beds,  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
they  are  missed.  As  a  rule,  we  remove 
three  cuttings  from  every  plant,  and  in  doing 
this  we  are  careful  not  to  take  the  whole  off  one 
side  of  the  plant,  or  disfigure  it  in  any  way. 
There  is,  however,  no  danger  of  doing  this  if 
the  shoots  are  only  thinned  out,  or  where  many 
of  them  are  much  above  the  others  they  may 
always  be  removed.  The  flowerless  shoots  are 
those  which  should  be  taken  for  cuttings. 
Where  the  flower  garden  has  to  appear  as 
perfect  as  possible  at  the  present  time  some 
may  be  indined  to  leave  the  propagation  of 
their  Pelargoniums  until  further  on,  out  that 
should  not  to  done,  as  the  later  in  the  season 
the  more  difficult  is  it  to  get  the  cuttings  to 
root  before  winter  sets  in,  and  if  not  well 
rooted  in  autumn  there  is  always  much  danger 
of  many  of  them  decaying  during  winter.  If 
put  in  at  once  every  one  of  them  should  be 
rooted  by  the  end  of  ^ptember,  and  in  a  month 
after  that  they  should  be  established  plants  ; 
then  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  perish.  1  dislike 
very  large  cuttings,  and  also  very  small  ones  ; 
medium-sized  ones  are  best.  A  cutting  S  inches 
or  10  inches  in  length  I  call  large,  and  one  only 
3  inches  or  so  lon^  is  too  sm^l  ;  one  about  5 
inches  or  6  inches  in  len^h  always  makes  the 
best  plant.  Very  soft,  juicy  growths  are  not 
the  best ;  those  hardened  with  age  and  sunshine 
are  the  soundest.  Careful  cutting  and  selecting 
do  not  apply  to  Pelargoniums  only  ;  they  should 
also  be  Irame  in  mind  in  dealing  with  all  kinds 
of  planta  In  beginning 

Autumn  propagation  everything  should  be 
prepared  to  carry  on  this  work  speedily  when 
once  set  agoing.  Soil  should  be  mixed  up, 
boxes  and  pots  should  be  got  ready,  and  an 
understanding  should  lie  come  to  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  each  plant  to  be  propagated  before  ever 
^ds  are  broken  into.  L«t  one  kind  be 
Lrolt^and  finished  before  another,  sectisrt^^i 
h^d.  If  600  or  5,000,  as  th«^^  ^ky  wj 
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were  sufficient  last  season,  do  not  put  more  in 
this.  An  increase  of  stock  without  any  special 
object  in  view  often  leads  to  confusion  in  Tv'inter. 
It  is  much  better  to  have  1,000  properly  wintered 
plants  in  spring  than  three  times  that  number 
badly  grown.  As  to  the  best  soil  in  which  to 
root  the  cuttings,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  they  do  not  require  anything  very  special 
in  that  way.  Very  often  we  use  a  quantity  of 
the  old  soil  which  accumulates  in  the  potting 
shed  for  cuttings,  and  when  a  new  mixture  is 
employed  we  can  use  nothing  better  than  tw'o 
parts  fine  loam,  one  leaf-soil  or  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure,  and  the  other  part  sand.  Cuttings 
root  freely  in  this,  and  after  standing  in  it  all 
winter  they  will  turn  out  with  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots  the  following  spring. 

Wooden  boxes  are  tne  best  for  cuttings — 
these  our  garden  carpenter  makes ;  they 
measure  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  15  inches  in 
width,  and  4  inches  deep.  Each  of  the^  holds 
fifty  Pelargonium  cuttings,  and  we  find  this  a 
more  compact  way  of  dealing  with  them  than 
putting  them  into  flower-pots.  As  the  cuttings 
are  dibbled  in  they  arc  made  very  firm,  as 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  wo  can  get  them 
to  root  quickly,  and  immediately  afterwards 
they  are  placed  in  the  open  air  fully  exposed 
to  the  sim ;  here  they  remain  until  rooted, 
and  indeed  until  there  is  danger  of  their  being 
injured  by  frost  late  in  the  autumn.  Pelar¬ 
gonium  cuttings  rec^uire  in  autumn  no  shelter 
from  frames  or  glass;  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  exposed  and  nardy  they  can  be  grown,  the 
l)etter  they  pass  through  the  winter.  Iresines, 
Mesembryanthemums,  and  other  things  of 
which  we  secure  stock  now,  are  rooted  in  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots  as  a  rule,  and  the  same 
soil  is  used  for  them ;  but,  being  a  little  more 
tender,  they  are  generally  placed  in  a  frame 
where  they  can  be  slightly  shaded  from  sun¬ 
shine,  until  they  begin  to  root,  when  they  are 
fully  exposed.  Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  and 
similar  things  are  dibbled  in  large  quantities 
into  a  cold  frame  in  some  good  rooting  mix¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  frames  are  not  plentiful,  they  are 
put  in  along  the  bottom  of  a  south  walk  C. 


Pentstemons. — These  are  at  present  in  full 
beauty,  and  exceedingly  effective  in  the  form  of 
single  specimens  or  in  clumps  in  herbaceous 
boilers.  The  main  stems  are  now  furnished 
with  seed-pods,  and  if  seeds  are  not  wanted  the 
pods  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  formed  ;  if 
this  is  done  the  plants  will  flower  freely  until 
frost  comes.  If  the  pods  are  allowed  to  remain 
and  exhaust  the  plants,  the  bloom  will  very 
soon  be  over. — J. 

Perpetual  Carnations  from  seed. — 
liaising  these  from  seed  will  be  found  to  be  as 
interesting  as  raising  Auriculas.  There  is  the 
same  delightful  uncertainty  about  what  you  are 
going  to  have,  as  the  selected  colours  sold  in 
collections  only  guarantee  that  the  seeds  were 
saved  from  the  colours  named,  which  is  not 
much  of  a  guide,  seeing  that  you  may  have 
many  colours  and  varieties  from  the  same 
seed-pod  if  you  grow  your  own  seed.  The  best 
time  to  sow  is  early  in  spring,  under  glass,  with 
just  a  touch  of  bottom-heat  to  start  germination. 
The  seeds  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Sweet 
William,  and  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  seed- 
pan  indoors,  and  put  each  seed  in  its  place  with 
the  tip  of  a  quill  pen  in  rows  nearly  2  inches 
apart.  Ordinary  soil  will  do  perfectljq  and 
cover  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  just  covered 
will  do  better  if  a  sheet  of  glass  can  be  placed 
over  the  pan  to  prevent  evaporation.  Plenty 
of  air  must  be  given,  and  the  sooner  the  plants 
are  in  the  open  air  the  better  after  the  second  pair 
of  leaves  is  formed.  The  most  forward  plants 
should  be  lifted  and  potted  into  6-inch  pots  when 
they  have  made  three  pairs  of  leaves,  the  holes 
being  filled  with  fresh  soil.  The  weaker  and 
later  ones  can  be  helped  with  a  very  weak  dose 
of  liquid  manure.  Genuine  Peruvian  guano,  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  water,  I  find  to  answer 
■well.  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations  assume  a 
variety  of  habits,  and  in  order  to  suit  these  I 
recommend  potting  off  from  the  seed  pans. 
When  the  young  plant  sends  out  a  number  of 
branching  shoots  up  the  stem  it  will  have  more 
pr  Jess  of  a  climbing  or  tree  habit,  while,  if  a 
Shbbts  spring  from  the  collar,  the  plant 
v!^lf  ^osti  l^jejydia^  the  habit  of  continually 
sendihg  flowkrwg  shoots  ;  many,  how 
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ever,  have  the  moderate  growth  of  the  ordinary 
Carnation.  I  have  not  had  any  pipings  grow 
80  strongly  as  the  seedlings.  Strong-growing 
•eedlings  want  3  feet  each  to  give  room  for  free 
development.  — J. 

Sowinfif  seeds  of  hardy  flowers.— 
Most  hardy  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials 
will  do  better  if  sown  in  August  than  if  the 
sowing  be  delayed  till  spring.  Not  only  is  it 
the  most  natural  time  for  sowdng,  but  the 
land  is  usually  warmer  and  the  seeds  lie  a 
shorter  time  in  the  ground  before  germinating  ; 
they  consequently  produce  a  stronger  and 
healthier  plant,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  be 
eaten  off  by  insects  ;  and,  lastly,  much  time  is 
nined,  for,  instead  of  sowing  the  seeds  in 
March,  you  have  young  hardy  plants  ready  to 
put  out.  Seeds  of  hardy  biennials  and  peren¬ 
nials  are  best  sown  in  well-drained  ground 
arranged  in  small  beds  for  the  convenience  of 
weeding,  thinning,  and  lifting  the  plants.  The 
•oil  should  be  well  worked,  and,  if  too  dry, 
should  be  well  soaked  with  water  twelve  hours 
before  sowing.  The  seeds  may  either  be  sown 
broadcast  or  in  shallow  drills  across  the  beds  ; 
the  latter  plan  is  the  l>est,  because  it  gives 
facilities  for  stirriim  the  soil  between  the  rows 
of  small  plants.  The  drills  can  be  made  by 
pressing  a  4  foot  rod  or  straight-edge  into  the 
soil  the  required  depth,  accoru^g  to  the  size  of 
the  seeds — ^  inch  will  be  deep  enough  for  small 
seeds — and  when  the  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in 
the  drills,  cover  lightly  with  finely  sifted  soil. 
If  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  shade  by  laying 
mats  or  similar  coverings  on  the  ground  ;  they 
must,  however,  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear. — R.  A. 

lAlium  candidum.  —  Much  has  been 
written  in  praise  of  other  Lilies,  but  this,  to  mv 
Uiinking  the  purest  and  most  lovely  of  all, 
seldom  ^ets  noticed.  I  have  seen  it  as  good,  or 
better,  in  cottagers*  gardens  than  I  have  any¬ 
where  else.  This  may  arise  through  the  little 
digring  and  delving  their  borders  get  compart 
wi^  those  in  more  ambitious  places,  where  such 
things  get  frequently  disturbed  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  its  summer  occupants.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  certain  it  is  that  one  seldom  sees  this  good 
old  white  Lily  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy, 
and  some  complain  that  they  cannot  get  it  to 
succeed.  To  those  I  would  say  plant  it  mode¬ 
rately  deep  in  sharp,  gritty  soil,  and  afterwards 
leave  it  alone. — D. 

Liilium  auratum  is  now  opening  its  great 
golden- rayed  flowers  in  a  sheltered  comer  where 
a  little  three-light  frame  or  pit  was  especially 
built  for  it  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  lignts  pro¬ 
tect  its  bulbs  from  too  much  wet  in  winter  and 
shelter  its  young  growths  in  the  spring,  after 
which  the  lights  are  removed  to  allow  room  for 
the  stout  growths.  One  stout  stem,  near  on 
6  feet  in  height,  bears  twelve  or  fourteen  flowers. 
Bulbs  of  the  common  scarlet  Gladiolus  Brench- 
leyensisare  planted  amongst  the  Lilies,  and  these 
make  an  effective  display  later  on  in  the  season, 
but  our  reason  for  planting  them  is  that  their 
foliage  may  shade  the  lower  portions  of  the  Lily 
stems  from  direct  sunshine.  Every  season’s  ex¬ 
perience  convinces  me  that  it  is  wet  during 
winter,  and  not  cold,  w'hich  destroys  the  bulbs 
of  Lilium  auratum.  This  next  planting  season 
we  hope  to  plant  some  roots  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  Privet  hedge,  where  the  roots  of  the  Privet 
keep  the  earth  dry.  Some  bulbs  planted  in 
amongst  the  roots  of  dwarf  Roses  m  a  sunny 
corner  have  done  well  for  the  past  two  years. 

Tyinfif  out  Dahlias. — We  have  a  long 
row  of  mixed  colours,  single  varieties,  which  are 
backed  up  with  an  evergreen  hedge  (Cupressus 
Lawson iana),  and,  having  run  strings  along  sup¬ 
ported  by  s^ms  of  the  Cupressus,  the  Dahlisis 
have  been  tied  up  in  a  flat  spreading  fashion,  and 
the  colours,  which  are  white,  scarlet,  pink, 
yellow,  and  purple,  in  regdlar  succession,  pro 
duce  a  very  novel  effect,  and  which  is  all  the 
more  telling  owing  to  the  glaucous  green  back 
ground  to  which  they  are  trained.  In  com 
narison  with  the  usual  mode  of  supports  for 
Dahlias,  of  course  taking  into  account  position, 
the  odds  are  greatly  in  mvour  of  this  spreading 
out  fashion. 


are  very  apt  to  waste  aw'ay  in  wdnter  from 
w'ant  of  root  action.  When  thus  treated,  how¬ 
ever,  they  form  a  fresh  lot  of  fibre,  which  enables 
them  better  to  stand  the  dark  months.  These 
same  old  plants,  if  well  attended  to  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  will  furnish  cuttings  in  early 
spring.  It  is,  indeed,  better  to  cut  them  back, 
even  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  themselves  more  uniform  and 
dwarf.  The  cutting,  if  cut  back  to  the  old 
wood,  will,  if  placed  in  a  genial  temj^rature, 
make  good  plants  the  same  season  ;  and  the  old 
plants,  if  kept  near  the  glass,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  artificial  heat,  will  break  and  form 
fine  bushy  material ;  they  should,  however,  on 
no  account  be  cut  back  unless  they  can  receive 
the  care  described,  as,  if  not  thus  treated,  they 
are  liable  to  die  gradually  away.  In  a  cold 
house  they  fail  to  break  again,  owing  to  the 
torpidity  of  the  root,  which  a  low  temperature 
induces.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
.S-inch  pots,  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  in  the  full 
light ;  no  shading  or  coddling  of  any  kind  is 
necessary.  They  will  then  root  freely,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  damping  off. — F. 

Annual  Sunflowers. — There  are  now  in 
cultivation  about  a  dozen  varieties  of  the 
common  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus),  which 
will  make  a  fine  display  in  shrubberies  and 
other  parts  of  the  garden  during  autumn. 
The  annexed  M’oodcut  represents  a  mon¬ 
strosity  consisting  in  having  several  secon¬ 
dary  flowers  produced  from  the  disk  of  the 
parent  flower.  These  small  secondary  flowers 


Tricolor  Pelargoniums.— When  taken 
up  from  the  beds  these  should  be  crajrtmW  into 
as  small  pots  as  if  tlLy-is^Y 

plungcil  into  a  gentle  bottom- heat  foi^t^^Ko 
so  it  will  much  benefit  them. 

T  ' 


Proliferous  bloom  of  the  common  annual  Sunflower 
(Helianthus  annuus). 

appear  to  be  quite  perfect,  having  ray  and  disk 
florets  and  a  green  involucre  as  in  the  large 
flower-head.  The  varieties  of  Sunflower  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  Helianthus  globosus  fistu- 
losus,  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  very  fine,  a 
double  variety  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  with  a 
shade  of  green  over  the  petals  in  the  centre  ; 
II.  globosus  multiflorus,  very  double,  and  one  of 
the  best ;  it  grows  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high, 
and  is  very  free  flowering ;  H.  nanus  foliis 
variegatis,  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  colour  of 
flower  distinct,  being  a  pale  lemon  yellow  ;  H. 
nanus  fl.-pl.,  5  feet  high,  florets  after  a  time 
very  much  reflexed  ;  H.  nanus  simplex,  4  feet  to 
5  feet  high,  pretty  and  distinct ;  H.  peruvianus, 

5  feet  high,  habit  of  growth  good,  much 
branched  and  very  free  flowering,  flowers  from 
4  inches  to  5  inches  across,  single  and  hand¬ 
some  ;  H.  argophyllus,  4  feet  high,  silvery 
foliage,  habit  branching  and  fairly  free  bloom¬ 
ing,  flowers  4  inches  across,  single,  and  star¬ 
shaped  ;  H.  cucumerifolius,  4  feet,  branching, 
flowers  rather  small  and  single,  but  pretty,  and 
they  lost  well  in  winter  ;  H.  ci^fomicua  fl.-pl., 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  a  grand  flower  and 
the  deepest  in  colour  of  all  the  varieties,  one  of 
the  finest ;  H.  centrochlorus  fl.-pl.,  from  5  feet 
to  6  feet  high,  handsome  large  double  blooms 
appearing  to  come  quilled  ;  H.  uniflorus,  an 
extremely  fine  variety,  growing  from  6  feet  to 
7  feet  high,  flower  large,  flat,  single,  distinct, 
centre  black  ;  H.  macrophyllus  giganteus,  from 
to  12  feet  in  height,  flowers  large  and 
!tled,  centre  generally  green.  ,  ^ThO/Seed 
tfese  may  be  sown  early  in  Aprilj  iiii  pels 
These  old  plants  I  a^  raised  in  a  cold  frame,  the  plaut^ljl^ig^l 


hardened  off  and  put  out  in  June.  When 
grown  finely  these  Sunflowers  are  very  hand¬ 
some  objects,  and  if  proMrly  placed  are  capable 
of  producing  very  fine  effects.  They  amply  re¬ 
pay  good  cmtnre,  and  continue  to  bloom  until 
cut  down  by  frosts. 

Single  Pyrethrums. — These  are  flowering 
with  us  for  the  second  time  this  season.  Their 
flowers  are  not  so  large  as  the  early  blooms,  but 
they  are  most  useful  to  cut  from  now  that  single 
flowers  are  so  much  in  request.  To  secure  a  good 
second  crop  of  flowers,  the  plants  require  to  be 
grown  in  good  soil,  and  they  ought  not  to  remain 
more  than  one  year  in  the  same  position.  Early 
in  the  spring  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  wo 
lift  them  with  all  the  roots  x>osriUe,  and 
transfer  them  to  another  place  on  the  border. 
This  gives  them  a  change  of  soil,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  plants  thrive  show  that  they  like 
the  change. — J.  C.  C. 

White  African  Lily. — The  white  variety 
of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  is  now  beautifully  in 
flower  with  me,  and  is  a  fine  companion  plant  to 
the  better  known  kind,  of  which  it  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  counterpart,  except  that  the  blossoms, 
instead  of  being  blue,  are  pure  white.  It  is  an 
admirable  conservatory  plant,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers  can  be  gathered  and  used  for 
small  arrangements  of  cut  bloom,  such  as  for 
wreaths  ana  button- holes. — H. 

Hydrangeas  in  autumn.— As  a  late 
flowering  plant  for  permanent  beds,  or  for 
groups  ^ringing  from  the  turf,  few  plants  are 
more  effective  than  the  old  pink  Hydrangea, 
which  under  certain  conditions  of  soil  or  climate 
sports  into  a  variety  of  shades  of  blue.  We  have 
some  beds  sheltered  by  Conifers  that  form 
strikingly  beautiful  objects  when  in  flower, 
the  large  massive  heads  of  bloom  bending  down 
the  branches,  and  the  various  shades  of  colour 
very  singular  in  plants  each  growing  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  other,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  in  every  respect ;  some  are  bright  pink  and 
others  pale  blue.  Hydrangeas  will  grow  in  any 
fairly  good  garden  soil,  and  when  once  planteil 
only  need  dead  wood  and  weakly  straggling 
shoots  removed  to  make  handsome  bashes.  They 
strike  readily  from  cuttings,  and  the  points  of 
strong  flowering  shoots  put  into  small  pots  now 
will  make  good  dwarf  flowering  plants  next 
summer.  In  districts  where  the  winters  are 
severe  the  Hydrangea  will  well  rep^  a  little 
temporary  protection,  such  as  that  afforded  by 
Bracken,  Fern,  or  Spruce  Fir  branches. — J. 

Good  September  hardy  flowers.— I 
have  the  following  in  flower  in  my  garden,  all 
of  which  I  consider  admirable  and  quite  worth 
growing.  They  are,  Achillea  serrata  fl.-pl. 
alba,  very  useful  for  bouciuets ;  Anemone 
japonica  elegans  and  A.  japonica  Honorine 
Jobert ;  Algerian  Marguerites  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  tricolor),  which  grow  wild  on  the  coast 
of  Algiers ;  Anemone  chrysanthemrpflora  La 
Brilliaute,  very  fine  from  May  plantings  ;  A. 
fulgens,  quite  out  of  season,  from  IVlay  plantings 
in  easterly  aspect ;  A.  pavonia,  the  Double  Pea¬ 
cock  Anemone,  brilliant  scarlet.  Begonia  De¬ 
fiance,  from  Germany,  a  really  fine  sort,  as 
good  as  I  have  seen  yet.  Coreopsis  lanceolata, 
most  useful,  and  produces  fine  effect  planted 
alternately  with  Paragon  Dahlia.  Carnation 
Grenadin  :  This  splendid  variety  forms  a  red 
line  200  feet  long.  Gladioli,  Lemoine’s  hybrids 
— viz.,  Lemoinei  and  M.  Lemoine  :  These  in¬ 
crease  wonderfully  well  with  me.  Helichrysiim 
bracteatum  vars.,  most  useful  to  cut  now  and 
dry  for  wreaths  in  winter.  Iberis  gibraltarica 
hyorida  :  This  has  been  in  flower  smcc  April. 
I  intend  potting  all  my  plants  next  year,  being 
well  wortn  it.  Leptosyne  maritima,  a  very  fine 
Composite  which  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich, 
introduced  to  commerce  some  years  since. 
Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria  :  magnificent 
in  beds  of  Centaurea.  Loasa  vulcanica  :  I  do 
not  like  this ;  it  stings,  and  you  are  apt  to 
forget  when  gathering  flowers.  Menziesia 
polifolia  bicolor  :  I  wish  I  could  get  this  to  do 
Wter.  My  ground  is  rather  dry.  Mimnlus 
New  Duplex  :  I  had  this  sort  from  Paris  this 
year  ;  I  have  some  forms  promising  to  be  really 
fine.  Montbretia  crocosmteflora.  Continental  : 
Ck)st  me  too  much  money,  but  a  fine  plant  when 
it  can  be  got  at  a  reasonable  price.  Alontbretia 
I’b^iSl  Thie:  parent  of  the  preceding,  a  nice 


jthing^^  pots. ,  ^  Ox^ra .  G^irysanthemoides,  an 
iamiuiU'Cori^siy  gem  of  my  garden  this 

without  it.  i'yrethrums. 
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seedling  single  forms :  Rudbeckia  purpurea. 
Pyrethrum,  double  hybrid  :  Common,  but  fine 
for  cutting.  Potentilla,  double  forms,  cut-and- 
come-again  flowers  for  wide  borders  ;  Sultan, 
yellow,  sweet  scented,  a  puzzle  to  many  to  know 
what  it  is.  Scabious,  German,  double  forms  ; 
my  boy  calls  this  the  bee  flower,  as  bees  are 
always  lighted  on  them.  Viola  Imperator 
(fading  variety),  rich  plum  colour,  in  flower 
since  March  ;  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best.  Viola 
Nannie  (Reading  variety),  a  dwarf  blue  sort, 
not  more  than  4  inches  to  6  inches  ;  I  also  con¬ 
sider  this  one  of  the  best  growm  for  narrow  lines. 
The  Rtoile  d’Or  Chrysanthemum  I  have  planted 
out  for  the  sake  of  colour  and  quantity  of 
bloom. — W.  B. 

Spriniir  bulbs. — Next  March  or  April  some  j 
thousands  of  people  will  be  delighted  with  the 
golden  and  bicolor  or  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodils,  I 
with  the  rich  blue  of  Scilla  sibirica  and  the 
bright  stars  of  Chionodoxa,  and  there  will  be 
exclamations  of  “  Oh  1  how  beautiful,”  or 
wish  we  could  have  these  lovely  flowers  in  our 
garden.”  It  may  interest  many  to  know  that 
now  is  the  best  time  to  obtain  bulbs  for  pot 
culture  or  for  planting  out  in  the  open  air  for 
next  season’s  flowering.  All  the  best  kinds  of 
Dafl'odils  are  easily  grown  in  pots  ;  all  they 
want  is  shelter  in  the  greenhouse,  any  great 
amount  of  heat  being  fatal  to  their  beauty.  Potted 
now  and  buried  in  ashes  near  a  north  wall,  the 
bulbs  soon  produce  roots  and  can  be  brought 
out  into  a  cold  frame  or  placed  in  the  green¬ 
house  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
The  following  are  good  varieties  for  pot  culture  : 
Narcissus  maximus,  major,  bicolor,  Horsfieldi, 
princeps  obvallaris,  Bulbocodium,  odorus, 
Jonquilla,  and  any  of  the  N.  Tazetta  or  poly- 
anthos  (bunch  Danodil)  groups. 

11840.  —  Plantingr  a  garden  with 
flowers. — I  have  a  very  small  garden  which  I 
made  in  a  back  yard,  and  which  I  keep  full  of 
flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round.  My  plan  is 
to  grow  only  old-fashioned  plants,  which  1 
think  are  the  best,  as  they  are  hardy,  and  look 
pretty,  and  suit  my  pocket  best.  I  have  a 
brick  wall  running  the  whole  length  of  my  bed, 
and  1  plant  Wallflowers  and  Stocks  (Inter¬ 
mediate)  alternately,  and  here  and  there  a 
clump  of  Chrysanthemums,  three  Dahlias,  one 
at  each  end  and  one  in  the  centre,  a  penny 
packet  of  each  of  Candytuft,  Pansies, 
Nasturtiums,  Sweet  Peas,  Ten-week  Stocks,  and 
Asters  ensure  a  display  of  flowers  all  the 
summer,  not  forgetting  a  packet  of  Mignonette. 
All  these  pretty  annuals  are  better  sown  in 
thumb- pots  early  in  March.  I  keep  them  in 
the  kitchen  window  or  in  a  spare  bedroom,  and 
they  can  be  turned  out,  earth  and  all,  where 
they  are  wanted  as  other  flowers  die,  such  as 
Crocuses  and  Snowdrops.  If  “B.  W.  E.  ”  is 
going  to  make  such  a  garden  now,  let  him  get 
all  the  road  scrapings  he  can  and  well  work  into 
the  soil,  then  purchase  a  few  Wallflower  plants 
and  a  few  Queen,  Intermediate,  or  Brompton 
Stocks,  or  a  few  of  each  if  he  likes,  and  form  a 
good  background,  and  in  October  let  him  pur¬ 
chase  a  few  dozen  Crocus  and  Snowdrop  bulbs, 
and  make  a  row  of  each  in  front  of  the  Stocks 
and  Wallflowers,  and  then  purchase  enough 
red  and  white  Daisies  to  fill  up  the  front,  and 
in  spring  he  will  have  a  very  pretty  and  cheap 
show.  Sow  the  above-mentioned  annuals  in 
March  to  fill  with,  os  the  bulbs  die,  and  be 
sure  to  plant  Virginia  Stock  near  the  Daisies,  as 
they  look  very  shabby  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  and  the  Virginian  Stock  will  com¬ 
pletely  hide  them,  and  when  they,  in  their 
turn,  have  done,  the  Daisies  will  begin  to  bloom 
again,  and  so  keep  up  a  succession.  If 
“  B.  W.  E.”  cotild  get  a  few  cuttings  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  strike  them  in  a  pot  they 
would  be  very  handy  to  put  in  and  out  among 
the  Wallflowers,  to  bloom  in  the  autumn.  By 
following  the  above  plan  “  B.  W.  E.”  can  have 
plenty  of  pretty  flowers  from  February  to 
November,  and  often  later  than  that,  at  the 
nominal  cost  of  .’js.  per  annum. — F.  H.  K. 

11811.— Plants  bare  at  bottom. — 
Perennial  Phloxes  go  bare  of  leaves  at  the 
bottom  through  mismanagement.  There  is  one 
certain  error  in  “  Sicnarf’s  ”  treatment,  namely, 
the  forking  in  of  the  manure  in  spring.  Phloxes 
make  a  thick  mat  of  roots  near  the  surface,  and 
search  every  particle  of  the  soil  fow^loW^Md 
moisture  ;  they  •  I 

Any  disturbance  of  tne  ground  aBbulP  Iheiu  I 


means  wholesale  destruction  of  roots  and 
check  to  the  plants,  which  hardens  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stems  and  make  them  drop  their 
leaves.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vital  energy  of  plants  is 
concentrated  in  the  tips  of  the  feeding  rootlets, 
there  cells  form  most  quickly,  and  any  injury  to 
these  rootlets  weakens  the  life  of  the  plant. 
Any  disturbance  of  the  soil  about  a  plant  should 
be  well  clear  of  the  roots,  and  should  never  be 
done  while  the  roots  are  growing.  A  light  hoe¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  that  does  not  go  deep  enough 
to  disturb  the  roots  will  do  good  and  not  harm  ; 
but  that  is  impracticable  in  the  case  of  shallow¬ 
rooting  plants  like  Phloxes.  I  do  not  find  they 
take  kindly  to  manure  unless  rotted  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting.  The 
only  way  to  get  a  really  ^ood  bloom  is  to  strike 
cuttings  early  every  spring,  and  plant  out  in 
good  well- prepared  soil  in  April,  keeping  the 
plants  growing  straight  on  from  the  first.  They 
may  be  left  in  the  borders  a  second  year,  but 
onl V  a  few  very  strong  and  mostly  inferior  roots 
will  grow  on  from  year  to  year  without  moving. 
In  a  hot  dry  season  some  varieties  seem  to  get 
scorched,  and  are  better  planted  behind  some¬ 
thing  which  will  shelter  the  lower  parts  of  their 
stems  from  the  sun. — J.  D. 

11835.— Carnations  dying  off.— They  are  dying 
from  a  disease  for  which  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  cure. 
If  the  decayed  parts  are  put  under  a  microscope  small 
insects  will  be  found  on  them,  but  they  are  not  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  it.  The  stems  swell  and  burst  open 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Layer  the  young  shoots 
at  once,  and  cut  off  the  shoots  from  those  that  are  d^ing, 
and  put  in  as  pipings  (cuttings).— J.  D.  K. 

11825  —Carnations  and  Picotees  —After  the 
pipings  and  layers  have  been  taken  there  will  not  be  any¬ 
thing  left  except  the  old  stumps,  which  will  be  entirely  de¬ 
nuded  of  the  UriHs.  The  best  way  will  bo  to  leave  them 
in  the  ground,  when  probably  a  few  growths  may  be 
formed  during  tlie  autumn.  The  layers  and  piping  of 
the  show  varieties  should  be  wintered  In  pots  in  a  cold 
frame.— >1.  D.  E. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK, 
Glasshouses. 

The  early  batches  of  tuberous  Begonias  will 
now  begin  to  lose  vigour,  and  must  be  gradually 
put  to  rest  by  withholding  water  and  placing 
them  in  a  dry  warm  frame  or  other  position 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  fine  old  Ery- 
thrina  Crista-galli  will  now  be  fast  approach¬ 
ing  the  flowering-stage,  and  if  the  plants  have 
been  well  and  liberally  treated  during  the 
growing  reason,  a  fine  display  of  blossom  will  be 
the  result.  The  stock  of  early  flowering  soft- 
wooded  Heaths  will  now  be  setting  and  swelling 
their  flower-buds,  and  while  in  this  stage  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  any  lack  of  water 
at  the  root,  otherwise  many  of  the  flowers  will 
dry  up  on  the  plants  when  they  are  about  half 
grown.  These  and  Epacrises  should  now  occupy 
positions  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Roses  in 
pots  intended  to  produce  flowers  during  autumn 
must  now  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
aphides  and  other  pests.  All  autunm-flowering 
plants,  such  as  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  &c., 
will  now  be  getting  pot- bound,  and  must  be 
liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure  in  order  to 
keep  their  foliage  fresh  and  healthy.  Cuttings 
of  Kalosanthes,  Hydrangeas,  and  of  any  other 
plants  that  are  rooted  should  be  potted  without 
delay  in  order  to  get  them  established  before 
winter.  Among  bulbous  plants  that  are  now  in 
beauty,  the  Tritonia  aurea  and  several  varieties 
of  the  Tigridia  are  the  best ;  the  latter  especially 
are  very  striking  and  effective  when  grown  in 
pots. 

Camellias.— Any  of  the  latest  flowered 
plants  which  have  been  late  in  making  their 
growth  will  be  now  about  setting  their  buds, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  that  want  more  root 
they  should  at  once  be  placed  in  either 
larger  pots  or  tubs,  as  by  being  moved  now  their 
flowering  during  the  coming  spring  \^ill  be  little 
affected,  and  through  the  autumn  they  will 
have  time  to  root  into  the  new  soil,  which  will 
evidently  place  them  in  a  much  better  position 
for  making  growth  next  year  than  if  the  potting 
were  deferred  until  after  they  had  bloomed  in 
the  spring,  when  their  roots  are  in  the  tenderest 
condition.  Those  who  have  not  potted  these 
plants  in  this  stage  of  their  growth  will,  if  they 
give  it  a  trial,  find  it  the  best.  Camellias  are 
plants  that  require  little  training,  and  should 
09Ll>®Jubmitted  to  the  twisting  and  inter- 
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often  the  best  remedy.  But  yet  with  plants  in 
such  a  condition  any  strong  branches  may  witli 
advantage  be  tied  in  to  a  moderate  extent  when 
the  M’ork  is  done,  so  as  not  to  give  them  a 
formal  appearance ;  but  branches  so  treated 
should  not  be  lient  down  too  much,  or 
they  generally  cease  to  make  further  growth 
from  the  points,  simply  pushing  out  young 
shoots  where  bent. 

Flower  Garden. 

Daily  look  over  vases  and  plants  plunged  in 
pots,  and  see  that  they  get  plenty  of  water, 
with  which,  if  the  drainage  is  good,  they  can 
hardly  be  overdone  ;  but  if  any  indications  of 
stagnant  water  at  the  root  are  observed  take 
them  out  at  once,  and  replace  the  drainage  with 
fresh  clean  potsherds.  Carpet  beds  and  edgings 
will  need  fre<iuent  pinching  or  clipping  and 
plenty  of  water,  as  if  Alternantheras  get  seedy 
they  quickly  lose  their  brilliant  colouring.  It 
will  now  be  quite  time  to  propagate  such  tender 
plants  as  are  kept  from  cuttings  propagated 
annually.  Coleus  Verschaffelti  and  IrcsincH 
should  be  got  in,  a  few  pots  or  pans  of  them 
being  enough  to  stock  a  large  garden  in  spring. 
Alternantheras  we  lift  as  soon  as  the  beauty  of 
the  beds  fail,  and  plant  thickly  in  l^xes,  when, 
if  pulled  to  pieces  in  spring,  they  yield  abund¬ 
ance  of  rooted  plants. 

The  main  stock  of  Pelargoniums  may  now  be 
put  in  ;  many  still  prefer  the  plan  of  striking 
them  on  open  borders  and  lifting  and  potting 
them  about  the  end  of  September,  but  we  find 
putting  them  moderately  thick  in  shallow  boxes 
to  bo  the  most  expeditious  way  ;  and  when  well 
rooted,  they  always  winter  well  if  rather  dry 
and  well  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
In  the  reserve  garden  transplanting  spring 
flowering  plants  and  pricking  off  seedlings  will 
be  the  principal  occupations.  Keep  all  the  Prim¬ 
rose  tribe  moist,  as  they  are  very  impatient  of 
drought  in  any  stage  of  growth.  Pansies  that 
have  done  flowering  may  be  cut  back,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  furnished  with  young 
growth  before  winter  sets  in. 

Whatever  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  the'^flower  garden  in  the  ensuing 
season  in  these  matters  can  only  be  adequately 
provided  for  by  being  determined  upon  at  the 
present  time,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
propagation  of  the  plants  required.  Wallflowers, 
Foxgloves,  Sweet  Williams,  Dianthus,  and  other 
plants  of  similar  nature,  that  were  sown  earlier 
in  the  summer,  will  now  be  ready  for  transplant¬ 
ing  from  the  seed-bed.  Chose  for  them  an  open 
situation,  the  soil  of  which  should  be  light,  so 
that  when  in  the  spring  they  are  removed  to 
their  flowering  quarters,  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  so  much  Injury  to  the  roots  as  when  grown 
in  adhesive  ground.  For  everything  of  this  kind 
the  soil  must  not  be  too  rich,  as  over-luxuriance 
should  be  avoided  in  all  that  can  be  injured  by 
a  severe  winter.  Put  in  the  plants  at  a  distance 
of  8  inches  or  10  inches  apart ;  if  they  are  too 
much  crowded  they  get  drawn,  and  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  weak. 

The  Shrubbery. 

There  is  no  time  in  the  year  when  evergreens 
can  be  more  successfully  transplanted  than  from 
the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October  ; 
but  the  earlier  in  September  the  better  ;  there 
is  no  necessity  to  wait  for  showery  weather, 
not  even  if  the  soil  be  apparently  so  dry  as  to 
contain  little  moisture.  In  fact,  the  heat  that 
is  in  it  when  in  this  state  is  one  of  the  first 
re(|uisites  as  regards  success,  on  account  of  its 
assisting  to  promote  the  immediate  formation  of 
roots  ;  whereas,  if  removed  late  in  autumn, 
when  the  temperature  of  both  the  air  onid  earth 
is  reduced,  by  waning  sun-heat  and  chilling  rains, 
all  this  advantage  is  lost.  In  planting,  how¬ 
ever,  whilst  the  soil  is  in  the  dry  condition  above 
described,  it  is  imperative  that  every  plant 
should  }ye  thorougWy  soaked  with  water  when 
it  is  replanted.  This  should  not  be  done  by 
half  measures  ;  on  the  contary,  the  whole  of  the 
soil  that  is  put  in  round  the  roots  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  should  bo  effectually 
moistened.  Where  this  is  done  the  formation 
of  new  roots  commences  immediately,  and  this 
sinj^le  thorough  watering  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient.  If  any  doubts  be  entertained  as  to 
roots  being  formed  immediately  after  planting 
at  thifr  seiispn  inspection,  say  a  month  after- 
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every  root  that  has  been  severed  will  observe  a 
quantity  of  young  fibres  which  w'ill  enable  the 
plant  to  resist  the  most  severe  winter  that  may 
ensue,  and  ready  to  supply  the  demands  made 
by  spring  growth.  Eacli  shrub,  as  soon  as  it 
is  taken  up,  should  be  immediately  replanted, 
not  allowing  the  roots  to  liavc  time  to  dry.  In 
this  there  must  be  no  delay  ;  indeed,  this  early 
removal  is  only  to  be  recommended  where  shrubs 
can  immediately  be  placed  in  the  new  positions 
a8signe<l  to  them  from  one  part  of  the  garden 
to  another. 

Fruit 

Vi^iES. — Houses  of  late  Grapes  intended  for 
keeping  through  the  winter  will  now  require 
liberal  ventilation,  with  gentle  fire  heat,  in  order 
to  secure  the  perfect  maturation  of  fruit  and 
wood  by  the  end  of  September.  Reduce  strong 
laterals  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  to 
a  considerable  length,  but  at  the  same  time 
guard  against  exposing  the  bunches  to  the  sun, 
as  black  Grapes  always  colour  best  under  a  good 
canopy  of  healthy  foliage.  Rlack  Morocco  and 
Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  two  varieties  liable 
to  crack  if  heavily  watered  or  allowed  to  hang 
in  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere,  should  be 
heavily  mulched  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
moisture  from  the  borders.  Muscats,  now  quite 
ripe,  must  be  closely  watched,  and  if  necessary 
slightly  shaded  with  Haythorn’s  hexagon  net¬ 
ting  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  If  the 
roots  are  in  external  borders  some  kind  of  cover¬ 
ing  should  be  held  in  readiness  for  throwing  off 
heavy  falls  of  rain.  Gradually  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house,  using  no  more  fire  heat 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
berries  from  damping,  and  ventilate  freely  on 
fine  days.  In  cold,  unfavourable  situations, 
Vines  should  always  have  the  run  of  internal, 
as  wall  as  external,  borders,  which  should  be 
well  concreted  and  draine<l.  Use  new’  turf, 
with  an  admixture  of  old  lime  rubble,  crushed 
bones,  and  burnt  earth.  Apply  manure  as  a 
mulching  in  preference  to  mixing  it  with  the 
compost,  and  aim  at  narrow’  borders  w’ell  filled 
with  roots,  which  can  be  easily  protected  or 
excited,  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  Grapes  invariably  set  and 
colour  best  when  the  latter  are  under  the  control 
of  the  cultivator. 

Haudy  fruit. — Choice  Pears  on  walls  will 
require  netting  to  protect  them  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  blackbirds  and  tomtits.  Ordinary 
fishing-nets  will  answer  the  purpose.  Straw  l>erry 
plantations  may  still  be  made  there,  as  in  many 
places  runners  have  neither  been  plentiful  nor 
good.  To  secure  a  good  stock  of  clean,  early 
runners  for  potting  or  planting,  a  few  row’s  of 
each  kind  should  be  planted  out  every  year. 
These  should  l>e  well  w'atered  and  mulched  and 
divested  of  all  flower-stems  as  they  throw’  up  in 
the  spring.  Trim  out  old  beds  and  leave  the 
ground  clear  for  the  present  to  ripen  the  crowns 
and  surface  roots,  before  the  mulching  is  put  on 
in  the  autumn.  Dress  out  old  Raspberry  canes, 
and  tie  the  young  ones  up  to  prevent  them 
getting  injured  by  wind.  Gathering  fruit  as  it 
ripens  is  now*  an  important  point,  and  requires 
great  attention.  Fruits  must  not  bo  gathered 
when  wet,  or  in  hot,  sunny  w’eather,  and  they 
must  be  handled  very  gently.  In  the  case  of  the 
early  Pears  it  is  not  well  to  leave  them  on  the 
trees  until  they  are  quite  ripe  ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  should  be  gathered  a  day  or  two  before 
they  are  in  that  condition,  otherw’ise  they  are 
apt  to  Ijecome  dry  and  rotten  at  the  core. 
Remove  all  unnecessary  lateral  growiihs,  and 
expose  the  fruits  as  freely  as  possible.  Morello 
Cherries  should  now’,  all  be  gathered,  the  trees 
thoroughly  cleared  of  vermin,  and  the  new  shoots 
of  the  current  year  nailed  or  tied  in.  The  liga¬ 
tures  of  grafts  ought  now  to  be  removed,  and 
the  shoots  produced  by  the  stocks  should  be 
kept  rublicci  off.  In  some  instances,  such  as 
where  the  union  has  not  l)een  properly  esta¬ 
blished,  a  temporary  tio  may  be  requisite,  in 
order  to  prevent  injury  from  wind-waving. 

Vegetables. 

Sow  again  if  necessary,  and  thin  out,  as  soon 
u  the  plants  can  be  handled.  Winter  Spinach, 
Turnips,  Radishes,  and  I-ettuces — timely  thin- 
aing  out  of  these  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  grow  up  stiydily 
and  bo  the  better  able  ^o  withstand  th|  wmteik 
As  Potatoes,  Onions,  anlj] fWiRcstld^ 
cleared  away,  fill  up  the  vacant  ground  w’ith 
Cabbages,  Coleworts,  &c.  ;  even  if  it  Ijo  not  im¬ 


mediately  required  for  cropping,  or  have  to  be 
left  fallow  for  trenching,  weeds  and  exhausted 
crop  should  at  once  be  cleared  off  to  prevent 
unnecessary  impoverishment  of  the  land.  Keep 
all  Beans  closely  picked  off  ns  they  become  tit 
for  use  ;  the  plants  w'ill  then  bear  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  longer  without  exhaustion.  If 
runners  are  cut  back  2  ft.  or  .3  ft.,  all  the  old 
pods  being  removed,  and  are  given  a  good  w’ater- 
ing  and  mulching,  they  soon  break  into  fresh 
lateral  growth,  and  fruit  as  freely  as  at  first. 

Give  abundance  of  water  to  Celery  prior  to 
earthing  up,  and  occasionally  dust  over  the  rows 
with  soot  and  wood-ashes  as  a  preventive  against 
the  attacks  of  fly.  Harvest  herbs  ;  they  dry 
and  retain  their  colour  best  when  hung  up  in  a 
draughty,  sunless  shed.  Parsley  to  stand  the 
winter  should  be  given  plenty  of  space  and  the 
dryest  position  in  the  garden.  Keep  Tomatoes 
to  single  stems  and  the  foliage  thin.  Both  ridge 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrow’s  mildew 
badly,  and  to  check  it  we  find  it  necessary  to 
break  off  the  worst  leaves  and  to  give  abundant 
supplies  of  water.  Examine  them  daily  to  cut 
all  fruit  as  ready.  Preparations  will  now  have 
to  be  made  anent  the  forcing  of  French  Beans 
and  the  supply  of  salads  by  getting  the  pits  or 
frames  into  working  order.  Beans  ought  to  be 
at  once  sown,  and  allowed  to  grow  on  naturally 
till  there  is  danger  from  frost. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Berberis  aristata. — In  a  recent  issue  of 
Gakdenino  mention  is  made  of  the  above  plant, 
but  two  of  its  valuable  properties  are  omitted, 
viz. ,  that  it  is  all  but  an  evergreen  ;  also  that 
when  from  4  to  ii  feet  high  it  makes  a  fence 
which  animals,  whether  two  or  four-footod, 
W’ill  not  readily  attempt  to  force — its  spines 
are  not  merely  very  sharp,  but  leave  a  sting 
which  will  be  felt  for  24  hours  or  more.  I  have 
had  it  for  over  20  years,  mostly  raised  from 
seed,  from  plants  supplied  to  me  some  25  years 
since. — W.  D.  Paine,  Rcigatc. 

Planting  trees  and  shrubs.  —  Ever¬ 
greens  may  be  safely  transplanted  by  the  end 
of  the  month  ;  the  natural  warmth  of  the  soil 
at  that  season  induces  the  formation  of  new 
roots.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  a  good 
watering  at  the  time  of  planting  w’ill  be  benefi¬ 
cial.  Prune  and  cut  back  all  straggling  branches 
in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  proper  shape  and 
within  duo  bounds.  In  planting  town  villas 
use  a  good  mixture  of  Rhododendrons,  as  they 
are  not  easily  destroyed  by  smoke,  and  afford 
reat  variety  both  os  regards  flower  and  foliage, 
n  trenching  and  preparing  ground  for  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  the  vicinity  of  new  buildings  be 
careful  that  no  lime  rubbish  gets  mixed  up  w’ith 
the  soil,  as  they  never  thrive  if  their  roots 
come  into  contact  with  lime  or  chalk.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  well 
adapted  for  town  planting,  viz.,  Hodgins’  Holly, 
Aucuba  japonica,  Ghent  Azaleas  of  different 
sorts,  Berberiscs,  Cotoneasters,  Elder,  Dog¬ 
wood,  (xuelder  Rose,  Ivies,  Laurustinuscs, 
Lilacs,  flowering  Currants,  Roses,  Robinia 
hispida  complexa  (which  makes  a  fine  centre 
lant  for  a  group),  Birch,  Alder,  Laburnum, 
fountain  Ash,  Laurels,  Periwinkle,  Privet, 
Service  Tree,  Planes,  Skimmias,  &;c.  ;  these  are 
a  few  of  the  best  for  planting  in  smoky  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  common  Thom  and  its  varieties 
also  are  not  only  hardy,  but  highly  ornamental, 
and  deserv’e  a  placd  in  every  cculection. 

Propagating  Ivy.  —  Ivy  cuttings  will 
strike  with  certainty  if  put  in  now,  for  the 
shoots  that  are  now’  getting  firm  are  mostly 
furnished  with  embryo  rootlets,  and  if  put  into 
a  shaded  position  and  kept  moist,  very  lew  w  ill 
fail  to  grow.  Of  the  common  Ivy,  if  good 
large  cuttings  can  be  procured,  dibble  them  in 
at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall.  But  variegated 
choice  varieties  may  be  put  in  under  cloches  or 
bell-glasses,  let  them  remain  until  next  May 
before  removing  them.  The  best  plan  is  to  pot 
them  and  plunge  the  pots,  inserting  a  stout 
stake  to  which  to  tie  the  shoots. — J. 

Autumn  v.  spring  planting. —The  time 
for  planting  trees  being  nearly  at  hand.  It 
w’oiild^be  interesting  and  useful  to  compare 
laggards  the  results  of  autumn  and 
RpraK^Wuting  during  the  past  season;,  i  O^l,  tSeL 
wlfalii,  a  more  trying  time  as  rega^rds  new 
plantations  has  rarely  occurred.  In  the  BhSf 


part  there  was  a  continuous  rain,  which  left  the 
land  saturated  ;  then  a  dry  time  set  in,  and  an 
almost  constantly  prevailing  cast  wind,  which 
continued,  at  least  in  this  locality,  and  from 
accounts  seemed  to  l:»e  general,  till  the  end  of 
April,  yet  with  us  the  early  autumn -planted 
trees  did  best ;  the  latest  worst.  Here  the 
climate  and  soil  arc  unfavourable,  the  rainfall 
is  exesbive,  and  generally  accompanied  by 
strong  easterly  or  westerly  winds.  There  may 
be  situations  and  soils  where  spring  planting  is 
to  be  preferred,  but  such  is  the  exception  ; 
early  autumn  plantingon  the  whole  will  be  found, 
I  apprehend,  most  successful. — J.  J.,  Prrstcni. 

Propagating  Japanese  Privet  and 
Qarrya  elliptica. — Cuttings  of  these  should 
be  taken  now  the  young  shoots  are  about  half 
ripened,  and  kept  close  in  a  cold  frame  till 
rooted.  They  snould  consist  wholly  of  the 
current  year’s  growth,  with  just  sufficient  leaves 
removed  for  purposes  of  insertion,  but  no  more. 
Get  some  6-inch  pots,  drain  them  well,  and  fill 
them  with  sandy  soil  pressed  down  rather  firmly, 
then  insert  about  a  dozen  cuttings  in  each  pot, 
give  a  thorough  watering,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  In  this  way  many  of  the  cuttings 
will  root  during  the  autumn,  and  the  others 
will  do  so  very  early  in  the  spring,  when  they 
may  be  potted  or  planted  out,  but  the  better 
plan  is  to  pot  them  in  small  pots  till  established, 
then  plant  in  the  open  CTound.  They  may  also 
be  put  in  now,  w’hen  they  will  root  during  the 
summer,  but  they  will  require  keeping  close  and 
shaded  till  that  takes  place.  If  put  in  the  open 
ground  a  sheltered  spot  should  be  chosen  for 
them,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  made  longer 
than  for  pots. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

(  ContinxLcd  from  page  280.  J 

The  Late  Vinery. 

A  .SPAN-ROOFED  housc  will  be  suitable  for  late 
work,  but  whether  it  be  a  lean-to  or  a  span- 
roof  it  should  be  as  roomy  as  the  means  will 
admit  or  the  needs  require.  There  will  be  less 
fluctuation  of  temperature  in  a  good  -  sized 
house  than  in  a  small  one,  and  in  winter  less 
fire  will  be  required  to  keep  out  frost.  The  roof 
should  not  be  too  flat,  as  though,  so  far  as 
regards  the  growth  of  the  vines,  the  angle  of 
the  roof  is  not  very  important,  yet  a  mode¬ 
rately  steep-pitched  roof  is  best  for  cairying  off 
the  water  quickly,  and  preventing  drip,  wnicli 
is  often  very  destructive  to  the  Grapes.  If  the 
wall -plates  are  built  upon  14-inch  piess  there 
will  be  less  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of 
the  roots  when  they  want  to  go  outside.  A 
house  20  feet  wide  may  have  a  6  feet  path 
down  the  centre,  w’ith  7  feet  beds  on  each  side, 
which  may  be  raised  a  f^ot  or  15  inches  above 
the  ground  level.  If  the  vines  are  planted 
inside  and  well  attended  to,  tlic  7  feet  of  border 
inside  will  be  enough  the  first  year.  ITie  second 
vear  a  piece  of  border  may  be  made  outside,  to 
be  increased  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Good  sound  loam  sliould  form  the  basis  of  the 
borders,  and  if  possible  it  might  be  taken 
from  a  limestone  strata,  but  what  I  have 
written  about  the  borders  of  the  early  vinery 
wiH  be  equally  applicable  here. 

Kind.s  to  Plant. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  very  best  Grapes,  though  not  so  late  as 
Lady  Downs,  Alicante,  and  Oros  Colman.  I 
have  generally  found,  too,  that  to  do  Muscats 
well  required  rather  more  body  in  the  soil  than 
the  Hamburgs  and  Sweetwaters.  If  the  loam  Ls 
light  a  dressiag  of  clay  will  help  it  very  much, 
and  give  substance  and  weight  to  the  woo<l. 
The  Barbarossa  is  a  good  keeping  Grape,  carries 
a  large  bunch,  and  has  a  hardy,  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution,  and  is  free  from  most  of  the  defects, 
such  as  shanking,  spotting,  &c.,  which  most 
other  Grapes  are  subject  to.  The  best  time  to 
plant  is  just  as  the  buds  have  broken,  the  vines 
having  been  brought  on  without  artificial  heat, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  plants  of  at  least  one 
year’s  growth  are  planted.  If  they  are  of  the 
same  season’s  propagation  they  may  be  planted 
anywhere  in  summer.  All  late  keeping  Grapes 
;  in  fact,  that  is  the  cause  of 
I  tnbirR!e^j^ing,'iutia  to  ripen  them  well  artificial 
^Ejap^  ^  I0de^r|^,|  fi^i|^8;lgtter  to  use  the  firo 
I  in  spring  ^hanln  auranin.  If  started,  say,  not 
March,  they  should 
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be  ripe  in  October,  or  nearly  so.  A  little  fire 
again  in  autumn,  especially  in  dull  weather, 
will  be  desirable  to  finish  off  the  fruit  and  ripen 
the  wood,  the  latter  point  being  as  important  as 
the  former.  As  regards  the  application  of 
moisture  read  what  has  been  written  about  the 
early  vinery. 

The  Extension  System. 

If  we  plant  a  dozen  vines  in  a  house,  though 
they  may  perhaps  be  all  of  one  size  and  of  the 
sameage  when  planted,  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year  they  will  manifest  signs  of  inequality. 
Some  will  have  acquired  more  substance  and 
developed  more  strength  than  others  ;  and  it 
would  be  only  wise  to  take  advantage  of  the 
capacity  for  work  of  the  strong  and  remove 
the  weaklings.  Perhaps  the  term  “  extension 
system  ”  gives  as  good  an  idea  of  the  system  as 
any  other,  but  it  seems  lacking  in  expressiveness, 
l)ecauso  the  extension  is  only  of  a  limited  kind. 
When  the  house  is  full  there  cannot  be  any 
more  extension.  1  should  think,  perhaps,  every 
gardener  of  large  experience  has  either  had 
charge  of  places  where  a  single  vine  was  filling 
a  whole  house,  and  which  was  of  considerable 
age,  or  could  point  to  places  in  every  county  in 
England  where  such  treatment  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  carried  out.  The  more  growth 
a  plant  makes  the  stronger  it  becomes.  This 
may  sound  paradoxical,  but  size  does  not 
always  give  strength,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  way  the  structure  has  been  built  up,  be  it 
man,  bi^t,  or  plant. 

Spur  v.  Rod  Pruning. 

This  matter  of  pruning  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  system  of  training  referred  to  in  the 
last  chapter.  When  the  growiih  is  restricted — 
I.C.,  when  the  branches  are  confined  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  space,  spur  pruning  is  universally  adopted, 
and  it  answers  fairly  well  when  the  roots  are 
near  the  surface.  But  if  the  roots  run  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  border  or  beyond,  the  wood 
fails  to  ripen  well,  and  the  bunches  are  fewer 
in  number,  and  have  long  stalks  and  straggling 
habit — in  fact,  present  the  usual  symptoms  of 
vines  out  of  condition.  The  best  remedy  is  to  lift 
the  roots,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  its  effect 
may  be  mitigated  by  training  up  here  and 
as  opportunity  offers,  a  young  rod  or  t'v<>,  to 
introduce  new  blood  and  new  vigour.  This  n 
adopting  the  rod  system  from  necessity.  >Some 
people  adopt  it  from  choice,  and  carry  it  out 
systematically  by  leading  up  a  certain  numlier 
of  rods  annually,  and  cutting  out  the  same 
number  of  canes  which  have  first  borne 
fruit.  In  competent  hands  all  systems  of 
pruning  and  training  are  successful,  and  the 
rod  system  does  give  the  cultivator  a  tittle  more 
control  over  shy  oearers,  such  as  the  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  for  instance.  Where  the  spur 
system  is  adopted,  if  the  vines  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  there  is  no  necessity  for  leaving  long 
spurs.  One  or  two  eyes  at  the  most  will  be 
enough,  especially  with  such  free-bearing  kinds 
os  the  Muscat,  the  Hamburg,  &c. 

Summer  Management. 

This  will  consist  in  disbudding,  stopping, 
and  tying  down  and  removing  the  laterals, 
and,  unless  some  reason  exists  to  the  contrary, 
this  should  be  done  regularly,  when  they  can  be 
rubbed  or  pinched  off.  The  supply  of  moisture 
to  the  roots  must  be  abundant,  especially  during 
the  growing  season ;  and  the  water  will  be  an 
excellent  medium  for  conveying  to  the  roots  any 
stimulant  the  plants  may  need.  It  is  possible 
to  over-feed,  but  vines  will  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  nourishment  at  the  time  the  Grapes  are 
swelling  without  being  surfeited.  This  is  a 
matter  that  each  must  discover  for  liimself,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  capacity  of  vines 
foruseful  feeding  without  personal  knowledge.  It 
may  be  safely  conceded  that  large,  gouty-looking 
berries  which  lack  colour  have  been  overdone 
in  the  matter  of  stimulants.  This  is  where 
judgment  should  come  in.  Some  people  can 
never  leave  well  alone.  They  have  been  water¬ 
ing,  say,  with  guano,  or  some  quickly  acting 
stimulant,  they  can  see  the  rapidly  swelling 
I>errie8,  and  fancy,  as  they  are  on  the  right  track, 
they  cannot  go  too  far.  Moderation  in  the 
use  of  stimulants  should  be  insisted  on,  until 
the  capacity  of  the  plants  for  employj^  it  pro¬ 
fitably  has  been  righUy  estimated. 

•Mtiou  of  fire  heat,  fbK  th0  <|[  gr|l^j^^;?e ' 

tliiuk-skinned  sorts  a  good  very 

desirabli*,  and  it  should  not  l>c  fiswigethur  dis¬ 


continued  till  the  weather  has  settled  down,  in 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  Regu¬ 
larity  and  steadiness  is  better,  in  the  case  of 
anything,  than  working  by  fits  and  starts. 
A  flue  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  warming  a  late 
vinery,  even  though  it  be  old-fashioned.  It  is 
possible,  sometimes,  to  take  the  flue  from 
some  other  building  through  the  late  vinery. 
There  must  be  a  damper  in  the  flue,  in  such 
case,  to  shut  off  the  heat  from  the  house 
when  not  required.  When  the  flue  is  in 
good  condition  it  gives  off  a  nice  dry 
genial  warmth  very  suitable  for  a  vinery,  and 
is  very  economical,  as,  if  rightly  constructed, 
it  will  bum  anything.  The  ventilation  and  the 
supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  are  two  of  the 
most  important  items  in  their  summer  manage¬ 
ment,  for  no  matter  how  the  border  may  be 
made,  unless  the  interior  management  be  right, 
the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory.  To  give 
tables  of  temperature  would  not  exactly  meet 
the  case,  because  what  is  really  needed  is  intel¬ 
ligent  supervision.  For  instance,  in  admitting 
air,  we  will  say  on  a  spring  or  summer  morn¬ 
ing,  one  man  will  keep  the  house  shut  up  and 
steaming  with  moisture  till  the  thermometer 
reaches  a  particular  figure,  and  then,  by  letting 
down  the  lights  too  far,  let  in  a  msh  of  chilling 
air,  which  will  do  a  lot  of  mischief.  Ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  gradual,  and  ought  to  begin 
early.  The  openings  should  at  first  be  small, 
but  they  should  be  increased  as  the  sun  gains 
power  upon  the  glass.  If  taken  in  time  the  air 
will  graaually  be  changed  without  creating  any 
draught.  In  the  afternoon  the  air  should 
reduced  in  like  manner  by  degrees,  and  what¬ 
ever  forcing  is  done  with  sun  heat  should  be 
done  in  the  afternoon  when  the  atmosphere  in 
the  house  is  sweet  and  pure.  If  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  afternoon,  shortly  after  th« 
house  is  closed  at  four  o’clock  or  so,  should  run 
op  to  100  degs.,  no  harm  will  be  done;  but 
whenever  a  nigh  temperature  is  permitted 
there  must  be  abundant  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  This  atmosphere  question  is  a  most 
important  one.  A  heavy,  saturated  atmosphere, 
if  it  continues  long  without  the  stimulating  effect 
of  sunshine,  means  stagnation  and  mildew,  and 
soft,  flabby  leaves,  which,  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  hot,  in  July  and  August,  will  probably  fall 
a  prey  to  red  spider.  Where  the  ventilation  is 
intelligently  carried  out,  the  leaves  are  strong 
and  healthy,  and  neither  red  spider  or  mildew 
find  a  lodgment  on  them.  But  no  amount  of 
writing  could  tell  everything.  Many  things 
must  of  necessity  be  learned  by  experience. 

Renovating  Old  Vine.s. 

When  vines  get  out  of  hand,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  at  the  roots. 
If  from  any  cause  the  roota  of  the  vine  leave 
the  surface  of  the  border,  which  is  under  the 
warming  and  sweetening  influence  of  the  sun, 
and  descend  to  unknown  depths  after  moisture, 
one  may  be  sure  that  at  no  distant  day  there 
will  come  long-jointed  wood,  long-stalked 
bunches  of  Grapes,  with  many  shanked  berries. 
When  this  state  of  things  comes  to  pass  prepare 
a  lot  of  turfy  soil,  mixed  with  some  crushed 
bones  and  old  mortar  or  plaster.  Then  open  a 
trench  along  the  border  right  down  to  the 
lx)ttom,  wheeling  the  earth  taken  out  to  some 
other  part  of  the  garden,  where  a  top-dressing 
is  required.  This  trench  should  be  4  feet 
wide,  and  all  roots  found  in  it  may  be  cut  clean 
off.  Having  obtained  a  clear  space  the  length 
and  depth  of  the  border,  commence  with 
forks  to  loosen  and  remove  the  remainder 
of  the  earth,  working  upwards  from  the  trench, 
saving  all  the  roots  by  turning  them  back  and 
covering  with  mats  to  keep  them  fresh.  It  is 
best  to  do  the  border  in  sections  if  the  house  is 
a  long  one,  otherwise  it  may  be  all  taken  at 
once.  As  soon  as  the  border  is  all  cleared  out 
and  the  drainage  put  right,  fill  in  with  the  pre¬ 
pared  soil,  lay  the  roots  out  straight  near  the 
surface,  covering  over  all  with  a  r^.ulch  of  rotten 
manure.  If  the  border  is  ^ver  12  feet  %v'ide 
only  a  part  may  be  made  at  first,  the  other 
portion  to  be  added  in  year  or  two,  or  when 
more  support  was  required.  If  everybody 
could  be  convinced  now  easy  it  is  to  lift  vine 
roots  and  how  ben^sficial  it  is  to  them,  no  one, 

I  am  sure,  wouh’  put  up  w’ith  shank^  or  un- 
sati^actory  Gra’>es.  The  lifting  may  be  done 
f^eason  '  /hen  the  vines  are  not  in  active 
^  I  h  ave  lifted  vine  roota  at  a’!  tiiTics , 
^pteii.ber  to  March,  and  I  don’t  know  j 
tlTat  I  have  any  preference.  URB 


Bottling  the  Grapes. 

It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  able  to 
cut  the  Grapes  soon  after  Christmas.  It  gives 
an  opportunity  to  prune  and  clean  the  vines, 
and  allows  a  longqi*  period  of  rest,  because  after 
the  Grapes  are  cut  the  house  may  be  thrown 
open  and  kept  cool  till  March.  The  bunches  of 
(J  rapes  should  be  cut  with  a  good  piece  of  wood 
from  the  bottom  of  the  branch,  which  will  be 
inserted  in  a  bottle  of  w’ater  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  animal  charcoal.  The  bottles,  each 
containing  a  branch,  from  which  hangs  a  bunch 
of  Grapes,  arc  placed  in  a  slanting  position  in 
racks,  so  that  the  bunches  hang  clear  of  every¬ 
thing.  The  Grape  room  should  bo  kept  at  a 
regular  temperature  of  53  to  55  degs.,  and  must 
be  so  ventilated  that  no  moisture  can  lodge  on 
the  lierries.  E.  Hobday. 


FRUIT. 

The  best  Strawberries.— As  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  making  new  plantations, 
allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  kinds 
which  I  have  found  to  answer  best  for  all  pur- 
pos^.  Everyone,  for  example,  should  grow 
Garibaldi.  If  young  plants  of  it  are  planted 
every  three  or  four  years,  it  is  a  first-rate 
cropper.  Though  its  fruit  is  rather  small  in¬ 
dividually,  its  colour  is  excellent,  and  for  pre¬ 
serving  no  other  kind  is,  perhaps,  so  good. 
President  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  the 
Straw'berry  of  the  present  day,  and  no  garded, 
however  small,  should  be  without  it.  It  is 
most  prolific,  handsome,  and  good  flavoured, 
and  for  forcing  it  has  no  equal.  Although  not 
quite  so  early  as  some,  the  deficiency  is  more 
than  counter- balanced  by  the  heavy  crops  of 
fine  fruit  which  it  produces  in  April  and  May. 
Sir  t'harles  Napier  is  another  that  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is  a  most 
abundant  bearer,  and  the  brisk  acid  flavour 
which  its  fruits  possess  is  generally  liked  by 
every  one.  Elton  Pine  has  lateness  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  It  comes  in  when  most  others  are 
over,  or  at  least  past  their  best.  It  is  also  a 
firat-rate  bearer.  In  colour  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
crimson,  medium  as  regards  size,  and  acid  in 
flavour,  which  is  very  acceptable  during  the 
hot  days  which  we  generally  get  at  the  end  of 
July.  There  may  be  other  good  kinds,  but  I 
have  found  none  to  answer  the  general  require¬ 
ments  of  a  private  establishment  so  well  as  the 
four  sorts  just  named.  To  those  who  would  like 
to  give  a  few  more  kinds  a  trial  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  British  C^ueen,  Dr. 
Hogg*  James  Veitch,  and  Sir  Harry.  These  I 
have  found  to  be  very  good,  and  where  size  of 
fruit  rather  than  quantity  of  crop  or  quality  is 
desired,  any  of  these  will  give  satisfaction. 
British  Queen  is  no  doubt  the  finest  flavoured 
Strawberry  grown,  but  it  does  baclly  in  some 
places,  and  is  therefore  not  trustworthy. — Old 
Gardener. 

11817. — Strawberries  not  colouringr. — 
It  is  very  unusual  for  Strawberries  not  to 
colour  well  out  of  doors.  Some  varieties  were 
this  year  liadly  attacked  with  mildew,  which 
causes  the  fruit  to  appear  of  a  whitish  colour. 
The  Bicton  Pine  never  colours,  but  ripens  a 
creamy  white.  Grow  Keen’s  Seedling,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  British  Queen,  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble  to  obtain  good  Strawberries.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  is  a  good  and  popular  market 
variety,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildev'. 
— J.  D.  E. 

11819.— Red  spider  in  vinery.— This  has 
been  a  very  bad  season  for  red  spider.  Late  vines 
suffered  more  from  the  attacks  of  it  than  early 
ones.  When  nothing  has  been  done  to  stop  its 
progress  until  every  leaf  is  infested  the  case  is 
a  bad  one.  Syringing  the  vines  makes  a  sad 
mess  of  the  Grapes.  The  best  way  to  destroy 
it  is  to  heat  the  hot-water  pijies  well  and  paint 
them,  while  they  are  hot,  with  flour  of  sul¬ 
phur,  which  has  been  mixed  in  water  until  it 
is  like  paint.  This  should  be  done  a  second 
time  in  a  week  to  catch  the  young  brood  which 
is  produced  after  the  fumigating.— J.  D.  E. 


- „  -  watering.— Heferring  to  an  article 

F>ichnigifl,  Gi^rgii^viPVi.  lleli9troi»es.  Lilies,  &c.,  in  jK)ts  in 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

The  flowers  of  this  are  always  prized  in  the 
market,  and  growers  can  seldom  get  enough  of 
them.  Plants  of  it  are  usually  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  Cucumber  houses  or  similar  places, 
and  trained  over  the  roof.  Thorough  ripening 
of  the  wood  is  the  chief  point  aimed  at,  and 
through  this  alone  can  abundance  of  flowers 
*  be  obtained.  When  allowed  plenty  of  room 
and  property  treated,  it  is  astonishing  to 
wh^t  dimensions  the  Stephanotis  will  attain, 
and  what  a  quantity  of  blossom  it  will 
yield.  One  of  the  largest  plants  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  trained  lengthwise  on  wires, 
under  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  nouse  70  feet  in 
length.  There  are  about  thirty-five  wires  about 
9  inches  apart,  giving  altogetner  2,450  feet,  or 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  wires,  to  each  of  which 
are  tied  quite  bundles  of  shoots.  This  plant, 
which  yearly  furnishes  thousands  of  flowers, 
receives  but  little  pruning,  neither  are  the 
shoots  ever  disturbea  in  any  way,  excepting 
when  they  get  very  thick  indeed.  In  February 


money  as  can  be  got  for  the  plants.  Many 
I  people  have,  however,  often  been  surprised  to 
'  hnd  the  Stephanotis  flowered  in  such  a  small 
!  state  as  it  is  found  here,  and  have  wondered 
how  such  results  could  be  obtained.  The 
plants  are  struck  from  cuttings  of  half- ripened 
wood  (not  points  of  shoots)  in  autumn,  or  are 
obtained  by  layering  a  branch  of  a  plant  along 
a  row  of  pots  filled  with  soil,  into  which  every 
alternate  joint  is  pegged.  Such  plants,  there¬ 
fore,  when  rooted  and  severed  from  the  old 
plant,  have  one  joint  above  the  pot,  two  leaves 
and  two  eyes.  These  eyes  produce  shoots  which 
are  encouraged  to  grow  as  much  as  possible 
until  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  doors  or  into  a  pit  or  frame  in  a 
sunny  position,  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
wood.  In  autumn  these  shoots  are  cut  back  to 
firm  wood,  and  the  plants  are  placed  indoors, 
when  they  soon  put  forth  shoots,  all  of  which 
are  sure  to  produce  several  clusters  of  blossoms. 
These  shoots  are  trained  round  a  few  small 
stakes,  and  when  in  bloom  the  plants  are  ready 
for  market.  Such  plants  as  are  not  disposed  of 
are  cut  back  in  the  way  described  the  next  year, 
when,  of  course,  they  make  finer  specimens. 


- --y - 

portant  it  is  to  purchase  bulbs  that  have  been 
w'ell  grown  and  thoroughly  matured.  In  select¬ 
ing  bulbs  it  is  not  well  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  their  being  w’ell  formed  ;  indeed,  a  rather 
extensive  experience  confirms  me  in  the  belief 
that  the  ugly,  misshapen  bulbs  are  the  most 
likely  to  produce  good  spikes.  Some  bulbs 
seem  as  if  they  were  partly  split  open  by  some 
internal  force.  This  is  doubtless  the  result  of 
spike  formation  inside,  and  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  spike  will  be  a  good  one. 

The  potting  material  ought  to  be  very  rich 
and  porous.  I  use  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy 
loam,  one  of  rotten  cow  manure,  one  of  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  of  sharp  sand — sea  sand  is  best. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wTong  way  in  potting  the 
bulbs.  The  wrong  w'ay  is  to  fill  the  pot  with  the 
potting  material,  and  then  to  press  the  bulb  into 
it.  This  causes  the  soil  underneath  the  bulb  to 
be  so  firm  that  during  the  process  of  root  for¬ 
mation  the  bulbs  are  forced  out  of  the  soil. 
The  right  way  is  to  open  a  space  in  the  soil, 
rather  larger  than  the  bulb,  put  in  a  little  sand, 
then  close  the  compost  round  the  bulb,  pressing 
it  in  rather  firmly.  The  top  of  the  bulb  should 
just  project  out  of  the  soil ;  place  a  pinch  of 
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and  March  the  old  wood  pushes  out  abundance 
of  bloom  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  when 
this  crop  of  flowers  is  gathered,  some  of  the 
rougher  or  worthless  wood  is  cut  out ;  young 
gro>vths  are  mode  freely,  and  in  June  the 
plant  is  again  a  sheet  of  blossom.  If  the  plant 
gets  attacked  by  insects,  the  garden  engine 
and  clear  water  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
with  such  force  that  the  insects  are  dislodged. 
This  operation  is  repeated  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  time  in  which  the  plant  is  out  of 
blossom,  and  it  is  considered  a  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  method  than  that  usually  adopted,  viz., 
that  of  unfastening  the  shoots  from  the  wires, 
pruning  them  back,  and  sponging  them,  an 
operation  which  disturbs  the  buds  and  destroys 
a  large  quantity  of  blossom.  Where  trimness 
and  order  are  required,  the  cutting  back  and 
thinning  system  is  doubtless  the  best ;  but  where 
the  largest  quantity  of  blossom  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  aimed  at,  which  is  the  case  in  all 
market  gardens,  the  plant  must  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possilde.  Sometimes  in  spnnj?  may 
be  seen  in  Co  vent  Gujiden  small  plad»  m  jfelm 
Stephanotis  in  O-inclr  I  v 

clusters  of  blossom,  but  such  are  never  very 
plentiful,  as  the  flowers  fetch  almost  as  much  I 


They  are  not  allowed  much  pot-room,  as  in  this  sand  over  it.  When  the  bulbs  are  all  potted 
case  they  grow  too  long  in  the  season,  and  do  I  they  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  on  a  dry 


not  ripen  their  wood  so  well,  but  liquid  manure 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  more  root-room  just 
when  the  plants  require  it.  A  mixture  of  good 
turfy  loam,  peat,  and  a  little  decomposed  manure 
or  leaf-mould,  to  which  has  been  added  a  liberal 
quantity  of  sand,  forms  the  beat  compost  for  the 


bottom  of  coal  ashes.  Cov6r  the  pots  over  with 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  leaf- mould  answers 
well  for  the  purpose.  The  best  place  to  plunge 
the  pots  is  an  open  position  where  they  are 
fully  exposed  te  atmospheric  influences.  They 
are  sometimes  put  under  the  stages  of  plant 


Stephanotis.  Good  drainage  and  abundance  of  houses,  but  that  is  not  a  good  place  for  them, 
water  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  are  The  drip  from ,  plants  above  is  likely  to  make 


also  essential  to  the  production  of  fine  flowers,  !  some  of  them  too  wet,  while  others  got  too  dry. 


and  the  perfect  health  of  the  plants. 


HYACINTHS  FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE. 
No  conservatory  or  greenhouse  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  famished  with  spring  flowers  that 
contains  no  Hyacinths.  Almost  everybody 
grows  them,  but  all  do  not  succeed  in  growing 
them  even  fairly  well.  Good  spikes  cannot  be 
produced  unless  the  best  bulbs  are  purchased. 
What  we  in  this  country  have  to  do  is  simply 
lop  the  spike  formed  in  the  bulb  the  i 
[Season  in  the  bulb  gardens  in  Holland, 
place  more  flowers  on  the  QPito 

mber  alrea<ly  there  before  it  wme  in^^ 

.  *  ■  • 


Such  treatment  is  almost  sure  to  cause  an  un¬ 
equal  growth  and  many  weak  and  badly  deve¬ 
loped  spikes.  Another  frequent  cause  of  failure, 
especially  with  the  earliest  flowering  plants,  is 
to  take  them  into  the  forcing  house  ^fore  roots 
have  been  formed  or  not  sufiiciently  formed  to 
support  well  the  rapidly  growing  spikes  and 
leaves. 

Forcing. — The  Hyacinth  is  very  easily  forced, 
and  can  stand  a  moderately  high  temperature, 
but  the  bulbs  must  be  early  potted  and  placed 
Icwra  in^lunging  material  until  roots  are 
^s  best  not  to  hurry  the  plants  too 


fl^. A^Start  them  with  a 
e,^ana ’gradually  increase 


our  possession.  It  will  thus  be  seen  growth.  A  very 
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good  way  of  promoting  root  development  is  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  very  gentle  bottom  heat ; 
with  the  aid  of  this  they  can  be  pushed  on  in  a 
higher  temperature  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  The  best  spikes  are  usually  obtained 
later  in  the  season.  Roots  are  formed  very 
rapidly  out  of  doors  about  the  last  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  spikes  are  usually  to  be  seen 
about  an  inch  above  the  crowms  by  tlie  second 
or  third  week  in  January,  when  they  may  be 
moved  indoors.  If  it  is  intended  to  publicly 
exhibit  them  at  the  spring  exhibitions  which  are 
usually  held  in  March,  about  the  end  of  that 
month,  extra  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  with 
them.  They  should  receive  greenhouse  treat 
mentforamonth  or  six  weeks  after  they  are  taken 
into  the  house,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  push 
some  of  the  late  flowering  varieties  on  a  little 
faster,  it  is  easy  to  do  so  by  taking^  them  into  a 
warmer  house  for  a  few  days.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  best  Hyacinths — King  of  the  Blues 
— flowers  later  than  the  others,  and  requires 
to  be  placed  in  a  warmer  house  to  get  it  in  at 
the  same  time  as  the  earlier  flowering  varieties. 
Neat  wire  supports  are  the  best  to  keep  the 
spikes  in  an  erect  position.  The  wire  should  be 
bent  where  It  enters  the  mould  to  avoid 
injuring  the  bulbs.  In  some  cases  the  bells  are 
placed  too  closely  on  the  spikes,  and  they 
cannot  develop  themselves,  forming  a  crowded 
mass  merely  of  half-opened  flowers.  It  surely 
agrees  with  common  sense  as  well  os  with  good 
gardening  that  the  surplus  bells  should  be 
removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors  to  allow  the 
spikes  as  well  as  the  flowers  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  perfectly.  Thinning  the  flowers,  as  well 
as  arranging  them  on  the  spikes,  is  allowed  to 
an  exhibitor,  and  is  a  part — a  necessary  part— 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  Hyacinth. 

A  selection  of  the  very  best  varieties  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  trade  catalogues  would  com¬ 
prise  the  following,  all  of  which  are  adapted 
for  exhibition,  and  of  course  if  a  variety  is  good 
for  exhibition,  it  is  also  good  for  the  drawing¬ 
room,  greenhouse,  or  conservatory  : — Single 
red  :  Cavaignac,  Fabiola,  Garibaldi,  Gigantea, 
Lady  Palmerston,  Lina,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Linn.Tus,  Princess  Helena,  Solfaterre,  Sultan’s 
Favourite,  Von  Schiller,  Vurbaak.  The  only 
double  red  varieties  I  care  to  grow  arc  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Koh-i-noor.  The  best  single 
blue  varieties  are — Argus,  Baron  Van  Tuyll, 
Blondin,  Charles  Dickens,  Czar  Peter,  De 
Candolle,  Grand  Lilas,  Grand  Maitre,  General 
Havelock,  King  of  the  Blues,  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Marie,  Mimosa,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Sir  John  Lawrence.  Of  double  blue  sorts, 

I  care  only  for  the  deep  indigo  blue  Laurens 
Koster  and  the  pale  blue  Van  Speyk.  Mauve 
and  magenta  are  Charles  Dickens,  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  and  Haydn.  Single  white  varieties 
should  comprise  Alba  maxima,  Baroness  Van 
Tuyll,  La  Grandesse,  I’Innocence,  Mont  Blanc, 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  ;  Snowball  has  the 
best  formed  bell,  but  it  is  not  a  good  spike ; 
Grandeur  Men'eille  is  white,  with  a  rose  tinge. 
Single  yellows  :  Of  these  I  grow  only  Bird  of 
Paradise  and  Ida.  J. 


IMPORTED  AZALEAS. 

During  the  autumn  months  great  quantities  of 
Azaleas  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Bel¬ 
gium  in  the  shape  of  small  plants  for  flowering 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  early  kinds,  for  forcing  into  flower  about 
Christmas.  Long  before  flowering,  however, 
many  of  these  lose  their  leaves  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  greatly  impair  their  appearance,  though 
when  first  imported  their  foliage  was  ample. 
Shifting  about  would  account  for  the  loss  of 
some  leaves  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
little  extra  care  and  attention,  many  might  be 
prevented  from  dropping.  As  these  Azaleas  are 
planted  out  in  a  light  vegetable  soil,  they  are 
lifted  in  most  cases  with  larger  Imlls  than  can 
be  got  into  a  pot  of  about  sutfleient  size  to 
balance  the  head  of  the  plant.  In  this  case  the 
size  of  the  ball  may  be  reduced  without  injury, 
that  is,  if  the  reduction  be  not  too  severe.  In  my 
o\vn  case  our  plants  are  received  about  the 
middle  of  September,  frequently  just  before 
that  time  ;  all  are  unpacked  and  laid  on  the 
damp  floor  of  a  potting  shed.  When  unpack¬ 
ing,  all  those  whose  roots  are  at 
placed  in  a  tub  oQ 

depth  to  cover  the  b^ls,  and  there  Theyare 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  to  soak,  other¬ 


wise  if  potted  in  a  dry  condition  it  wouhl  be 
almost  impossible  to  thoroughly  wet  the  ball, 
and  ill-health  would  be  the  result.  After  all 
are  unpacked. 

Potting  is  commenced,  choosing  those  first 
that  have  not  been  soaked,  as  these  latter  will 
be  benefited  by  being  left  to  drain  for  a  time. 
The  soil  which  I  use  is  peat  and  leaf- mould 
in  equal  proportions,  Mith  a  fair  admixture  of 
sand.  In  potting,  a  good  deal  can  be  sometimes 
done  towards  getting  the  plants  in  reasonable 
sized  pots  by  pressing  down  with  the  hand  any 
prominent  parts  of  the  ball,  but  where  that  does 
not  suffice,  the  ball  then  must  be  reduced.  The 
soil  must  bo  pressed  down  firmly,  using  where 
required  a  thin  piece  of  wood  to  work  it  down 
into  its  place.  After  potting,  give  a  good 
watering  through  a  rosed  pot  to  thoroughly 
settle  the  soil,  and  if  the  foliage  is  wetted 
at  the  same  time,  dust  and  other  impurities 
adhering  thereto  will  be  removed.  When 
this  is  done  and  the  superfluous  water  heis 
drained  off,  they  are  set  in  a  cold  frame  as 
thickly  as  possible  w’ithout  undue  crowding, 
that  is  so  that  the  tips  of  the  branches  just  touch 
each  other.  So  placed,  glimpses  of  the  pots  can  be 
caught,  and  their  state  of  moisture  ascertained. 
The  frame  is  kept  nearly  closed  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  for  about  a  week,  in  order  to 
cause  the  roots  to  start,  when  more  air  is  given 
by  degrees  and  the  shading  dispensed  with. 
During  bright  days  the  plants  are  syringed  both 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  in  dull 
weather  that  is  unnecessary.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  they  will  have  recovered  from  their  check, 
when  full  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine  will 
help  the  ripening  of  the  -wood  and  cause  the 
plants  to  flower  better  than  if  they  were  unduly 
excited  at  that  time.  The  lights  are  put  on 
during  the  night,  and  when  requisite  protected 
from  frost.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  plants 
become  well  furnished  with  good,  healthy 
foliage,  and  the  buds  acquire  that  plump  firm¬ 
ness  which  betokens  a  good  display  of  flower. 

The  earlier  kinds  are  speedily  shifted  into 
the  greenhouse,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  severe  frosts 
the  whole  are  removed  thereto,  whence  those 
required  early  are  soon  moved  into  warmer 
quarters.  When  in  the  increased  temperature 
of  the  forcing  house  they  will  need  frequent 
syringing,  otherwise  they  will  become  a  prey  to 
thrips,  which  greatly  disfigure  the  foliage.  In 
the  case  of  old  plants,  if  forced  every  season, 
they  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  beginning  of 
December,  the  old  white  kind  being  one  of  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  To  fit  them  for  this,  force 
them  into  bloom  as  early  as  possible  thefirstyear ; 
then  after  flowering  encourage  them  to  make  a 
good  growth  in  the  same  temperature,  and 
in  spring  harden  them  off  by  degrees,  so  that 
by  midsummer  the  firm,  healthy  wood  may 
promise  well  for  bloom.  If  no  forcing  is  re¬ 
quired,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  them  in  the 
greenhouse  and  w’ater  them  properly  till  flower¬ 
ing  time.  Azalea  mollis,  such  a  grand  object 
in  early  spring  for  conservatory  decoration, 
flowers  just  as  well  if  potted  when  taken  indoors 
as  it  does  if  done  some  time  before  that ;  in¬ 
deed,  from  its  masses  of  roots  it  is  in  no  way 
distressed  if  simply  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  and  a  little  soil  is  scattered  over  the 
roots  and  kept  moist.  There  is  now  a  much 
wider  range  of  colour  among  the  flowers  of  this 
last  named  section  than  formerly,  there  being 
now  yellow,  both  of  a  deep  golden  and  of  a  pale 
sulphur  tint,  and  also  rose,  salmon,  and  all  in¬ 
termediate  shades.  H.  P. 


Propagating  tuberous  Begonias.  — 
These  Begonias  can  be  so  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  put  in  in  early  spring,  and 
from  seeds  which  produce  flowering  plants  so 
quickly,  that  it  may  be  thought  no  other  mode 
of  increase  is  necessary,  but  ha\nng  experimented 
successfully  in  another  way  with  a  few  last 
spring,  I  will  just  record  my  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  Several  tubers  were  beginning  to  push  up 
two,  three,  or  more  shoots,  and  for  my  purpose, 
requiring  them  with  a  single  stem,  I  cut  up  the 
tuber  as  one  might  a  Potato,  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  were  eyes,  and  potted  each  in  the  same 
way  M  a  ^rfoct  tuber  would  have  been  done  ; 
aB^lthat  I  kept  them  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
started  into  growth  as  quickU^MOb^^ 
tjg^  were  not  divided,  and,  undeiMllnJe  Bifeidj 
conditions,  it  has  not  been  possible  at  an^jtji^^  j 


since  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Those 
divided  are  growing  quite  as  freely  and  flower¬ 
ing  as  profusely  as  those  that  were  not.  This 
principle  cannot  be  carried  out  to  any  great 
extent,  as  many  good-sized  tubers  have  only  a 
single  stem,  and,  moreover,  large  masses  are 
generally  preferred,  but  still  a  mode  of  increase 
that  requires  no  propagating  cases  or  diflerent 
treatment  from  the  bulk  of  the  collection 
deserves,  I  think,  to  lx;  mentioned. — H.  P. 

Bouvardias  in  summer.— Though  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  in  the  light  of  winter-blooming 
plants,  many  Bouvardias  flower  freely  enough 
under  special  treatment  at  this  season,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  flowering  plants 
now  in  perfection,  their  chastely  beautiful 
flowers  are  always  prized.  Those  under  notice 
were  flowered  early  last  winter,  then  rested  a 
little,  and  started  into  growth  in  spring,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  again  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  amount  of  cut  flowers  supplied  by  them 
is  very  considerable.  These  plants  have  been 
top-dressed  a  couple  of  times  during  the  season 
with  a  little  artificial  manure.  Another  method 
is  to  turn  the  old  plants  out  into  a  sheltered 
border,  whence  quantities  of  flower  are  obtained 
with  no  trouble,  except  an  occasional  watering, 
but  the  colour  is  not  so  pure  as  when  grown 
under  glass.  The  varieties  to  wliich  we  allude 
are  Vreelandi  (white),  Elcgans  (scarlet). 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Queen  of  Roses,  and  Rosea 
oculata  (pink),  and  the  two  doubles,  Alfred 
Neuner  and  President  Garfield. 

Tasmanian  plants  from  seed.— The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring,  so  that  the 
young  plants  have  a  long  season  of  growth.  If 
they  were  sown  now  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  wintering  many  of  them.  If  there 
is  the  convenience  of  a  warm  house  where  a 
constant  temperature  of  from  55  degs.  to  GO 
degs.  can  be  maintained  they  may  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  March  ;  otherwise  the 
middle  of  April  is  soon  enough.  Sow  each  kind 
separately  in  pots  or  pans  corresponding  in  size 
to  the  amount  of  seed.  Fill  them  one-fourth 
full  of  drainage,  and  then  to  within  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  rim  with  finely  sifted  soft  peat, 
adding  quite  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  of  silver 
sand  for  all,  except  the  Eucalyptus  Helichry sum. 
Acacias,  and  Asters,  which  should  have  in 
addition  about  one-third  of  decomposed  leaf-soil. 
Press  the  surface  firm  and  perfectly  level,  and 
water  moderately,  so  that  the  whole  body  of 
soil  is  quite  moist,  but  not  sodden,  before 
sowing.  In  the  case  of  the  very  small  seed, 
only  the  slightest  covering  of  very  fine  sandy 
soil  is  necessary.  Larger  ones  should  be  covej  eil 
with  about  their  own  tliickness  of  mould.  Tlio 
pots  should  be  placed  under  a  handlight  or  in  a 
close  frame,  where  the  soil  is  not  likely  to  dry 
out  quickly,  as  upon  its  being  maintained 
in  an  uniform  state  of  moisture  depends  the 
successful  germination  of  the  seeds.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  each  pot  with  a  pane  of  glass, 
first  putting  a  piece  of  paper  on  ;  this  seals  the 
mouth  of  the  pot  almost  hermetically,  and  when 
the  young  plants  appear  the  paper  can  be 
removed.  When  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  out  in 
pans,  and  afterwards  be  transferred  to  small 
pots,  growing  them  along  in  a  frame  or  cool 
greenhouse.  Tasmanian  and  New  Holland  plants 
all  dislike  much  confinement,  requiring  plenty  of 
air  through  the  summer,  and,  when  established, 
complete  exposure  to  the  open  air  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  housing  time.  In  winter 
no  more  heat  must  be  used  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  out  frost.  A  little  shade  from  very  hot 
sun  is  beneficial. — J.  Corn  hill,  By  fleet, 

118.36.— Azaleas  and  Camellias.- Your 
plants  seem  to  be  in  a  sorry  plight.  It  ia 
diflScult  to  say  why  the  Azaleas  out  of  doors 
are  dying  and  losing  their  leaves.  If  the  pots 
are  exMsed  to  the  sun  out  of  doors,  the  roots 
might  nave  been  killed  ;  or  the  plants  may  havo 
suffered  from  want  of  water.  The  best  thing  to 
do  now  with  such  sickly  plants  would  be  to  take 
them  into  a  greenhouse  ;  see  that  they  are  kept 
free  from  red  spider  and  thrips.  Probably,  if 
the  roots  are  healthy,  they  will  start  and  make 
fresh  growths.  The  Camellias  are  infested  witH 
brown  scale,  which  may  be  removed  with  a. 
piece  of  wood.  The  leaves  and  wood  must  then 
with  a  sponge,  using  warm 
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from  want  of  water,  or  the  foliage  would  not 
have  dropped  as  it  has  done.  The  leaves  having 
dropped  it  is  improbable  that  roots  have  been 
made  in  the  new  soil,  and  were  the  plants  ours 
we  would  replace  them  in  the  old  pots,  watering 
them  carefully  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
This  is  the  only  way  of  restoring  root  action 
and  causing  the  plants  to  break  again,  when 
judicious  treatment  will  perhaps  bring  them 
into  good  health  once  more.  Perhaps  they  were 
shifted  before  young  shoots  formed,  which  is 
wTong  ;  they  should  have  formed  shoots  an  inch 
long  before  shifting  them.  The  roots  soon 
begin  to  work  into  the  new  soil,  otherwise  it  is 
some  time  before  they  do  so,  and  they^ever 
break  so  well.  When  making  their  growth  they 
should,  in  fine  weather,  be  fairly  syringed  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  the  soil  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  very  dry  ;  if  it  does  so  fre¬ 
quently  the  fine  hair-like  roots  perish  and  the 
leaves  fall  off.  About  the  middle  of  August  put 
them  in  the  open  air.  The  Camellias  are 
attached  by  brown  scale,  which  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  they  will  never  thrive.  Dissolve  .3 
ounces  of  soft  soap  in  warm  water  and  add  a 
gallon  of  water  to  that,  syringing  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  wootl 
with  it.  In  a  week  afterwards  thoroughly  wash 
every  part  W'ith  clean  water.  Probably  a  few 
more  insecW*  will  make  their  appearance,  but  if 
watched  for  and  cleaned  off  as  they  appear 
this  pest  will  soon  be  completely  eradicated. — 
J,  C.  Bypleet, 

11838.  —  Seedling  Cyclamens.  —  The 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  down  this 
summer,  as  the  seeds  were  only  sown  last 
February.  They  will  flower  in  the  winter  if 
they  are  kept  growing  on  without  a  check  from 
the  time  of  sowing.  The  first  week  in  August 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  Cyclamens.  They 
should  be  grown  on  in  small  pots  in  a  warm 
house  through  the  winter.  About  the  end  of 
May  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  cold  frames  ; 
and  with  good  management  fine  flowering  plants 
may  be  produced. — J.  D.  K. 

-  If  young  seedlings  are  to  make  gootl 

blooming  plants  by  winter  they  must  be  grown 
along  freely.  If  there  is  the  convenience  of  a 
w'ami  house  they  should  be  put  into  small  pots 
in  March,  and  grown  along  near  the  light,  but, 
if  they  are  to  be  grown  cool,  April  is  time 
enough.  By  the  middle  of  J uly  they  should  go 
into  their  blooming  pots,  which  may  be  either 

inches  or  4^  inches,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plants.  A  frame  is  the  best  jplace  through 
the  summer,  shading  them  from  hot  sun,  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  nicely  moist,  but  avoiding  heavy 
waterings,  and  giving  plenty  of  air  in  fine 
weather.  If  your  plants  are  still  in  the  seed- 
Mns  pot  them  off  singly,  and  if  they  do  not 
flower  this  season  keep  them  in  a  cool  house 
through  the  w'inter,  and  shift  the  following 
March,  using  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts 
with  plenty  of  white  sand. — J.  C.  B. 

1 1 829.  — Double  Petunias.  — These  may 
either  l)e  grown  from  cuttings  struck  in  late 
summer  or  in  warmth  in  spring.  The  great 
point  is  to  secure  succulent  cuttings,  as  w'hen 
the  wood  becomes  hard  and  dry — as  is  often  the 
case  when  the  plants  have  been  blooming  freely 
and  when  the  weather  is  dry — they  are  a  long 
time  making  roots  and  often  form  none  at  all. 
Insert  them  either  singly  in  small  pots,  or  half- 
a-dozen  together  in  2i-inch  pots,  keeping  them 
in  a  cool  close  frame  until  rooted.  Winter  them 
in  a  cool  house,  and  in  April  pot  them  off  singly, 
using  a  nice  free  sandy  soil.  Stop  the  strongest 
shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  before  they 
get  root-bound  shift  into  larger  pots.  If  shifted 
along  and  well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  water- 
mg,  they  will  come  into  6-inch  pots  by  the  end 
of  June,  and  will  flower  well.  If  required  for 
the  open  ground,  plant  out  the  end  of  May. — 
J.  C.  K. 

1 1 848.— Plants  for  cool  greenhouses.— 
Nothing  is  so  good  as  Ferns  for  a  house  where 
so  sun  comes,  and  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
pUnt  them  out  in  good  soil,  as  then  they  would 
give  but  little  trouble  and  would  grow  much 
better  than  when  kept  in  pots.  Any  of  the 
following  would  suit : — Lastrea  FilLx-mas  cris- 
tata,  Athyriuiii  Filix-feemina  and  its  varieties, 
Fielderi  and  plumosa,  Osmunda  regalis,  in¬ 
terra  pta  and  cinnamomea,  Cyrtomium  falc^um, 
and  Polystichum  aculeatum.  These  ar|f8wngc 
growing  kinds,  those  of  i  iMbceyatydif^gl 
sions  being  Polystichum  angulare  proTiIerum, 


Adiantum  pedatum,  Onoclea  sensibilis,  Scolo- 1 
pendrium  crispum  and  digitatum  ;  or  any  of 
the  many  varieties  of  the  Hart-tongue,  Poly¬ 
podium  vulgare  cambricum,  Onychium  japoni- 
cum,  Lastrea  opaca,  and  Standishi.  These  will 
all  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  plant¬ 
ing  them  about  the  middle  of  March,  or  they 
may  be  planted  in  autumn  when  they  have 
finished  theii-  growth.  The  majority  of  shrubs 
like  more  light,  sun,  and  air  than  they  are  likely 
to  get  under  glass  ;  but  if  they  were  grown  in 
the  open  air  through  the  summer  they  might  be 
employed  to  vary  the  aspect  of  the  house  in 
winter  just  the  time  when  most  required.  The 
gold  and  silver-leaved  Euonymus,  Aucubas, 
Laurustinus,  Myrtles,  Hollies,  Escallonia  Ber- 
berises  may  be  thus  employed.  They  should  be 
in  the  open  air  from  April  till  November, 
plunging  the  pots  to  the  rims  and  not  letting 
them  suffer  for  want  of  water.  October  is  the 
best  time  to  procure  them,  potting  them  firmly 
and  using  good  loam.  The  beautiful  red  and  white 
Lapagerias  are  about  the  only  flowering  plants 
that  could  be  relied  on  to  thrive.  If  planted  in 
sandy  peat  they  would  probably  in  the  course  of 
a  season  or  two  make  good  growth.  April  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  them. — J.  C.  B. 

11830. —Heat  for  stove  plants.— A  house  that  con¬ 
tains  Crotons  and  Dipladeiiias  should  not  have  Ices  than 
60  dege.  as  a  minimum  temperature  in  winter.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  months  a  minimimi  of  70  degs. 
would  be  better.—.!.  D.  E. 

11821.— Thrlps  on  Fuchsias.— Thrips  have  been 
very  troublesome  this  year,  especially  during  the  recent 
hot  weather.  They  may  be  killed  by  fumigating  the  house 
with  Tol>acco  smoke,  or  syringing  the  plants  infested  with 
Tobacco  water.— J.  D.  E. 

11828.— Plants  for  trellis-work.— The  verj’  best 
plants  to  cover  the  trellis-work  are  Lapageria  rosea  and  its 
white  variety,  L.  alba.  Clianthus  puniceus  is  also  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  good  plant  for  the  purpose  ;  it  flowers  in  spring. 
Plumbago  capensis  is  a  charming  climber  with  pole  blue 
rers.— J.  1).  E. 


VEGETABLES. 


1^8  of  the  existence  of  a  Society  for  the  Preven-  ’ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  I  deliberately  soaked 
ten  “  plump  and  pleasing”  specimens  of  the 
Onion  maggot  for  at  least  a  (piarter  of  an  hour. 
After  the  nitre  bath  the  interesting  creatures  were 
placed  in  a  small  card-board  box  ;  and  “  W.  P.” 
will  possibly  hear  with  surprise  that  everyone  of 
them  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  robust  healtli 
at  the  present  moment,  notwithstanding  the 
prolonged  immersion. — Robert  Kino. 


ROSES. 

118.33.— Dressingr  for  Roses.— A  dessert 
spoonful  of  guano,  mixed  with  five  times  the 
quantity  of  earth,  and  placed  round  the  roots  of 
a  Hose  growing  out  of  doors,  could  not  harm  it 
in  the  least.  Such  a  small  quantity  would  not 
be  termed  a  good  dressing  ;  but  it  ought  to  have 
added  vigour  to  the  Rose,  if  it  was  watered  in. 
The  right  way  to  apply  such  a  dressing  would 
be  to  spread  it  over  a  space,  included  in  a  circle, 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  which  the  Rose  itself 
would  be  the  centre. — J.  D.  E. 

118.32.— Rose  cuttingfs.— If  you  give  them  liberal 
culture  th^  will  make  nice  bushes  in  the  course  of  two 
seasons.  Plant  them  in  well-stirred  ^ound.  mulch  in 
early  spring  with  short  manure,  and  water  copiously  in  hot 
weather.— J.  C.  B. 


Sowingr  autumn  Onions.  —  Where  a 
supply  of  large-sized  Onions  all  the  year  round 
is  required,  the  autumn-sown  crop  becomes  as 
important  as  that  sown  in  spring.  Sow  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  a  large  portion  are 
transplanted  in  February  on  land  prepared,  as 
for  the  spring-sown  crop,  in  an  open  situation. 
Some  people  have  an  idea  that  transplanted 
Onions  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  those  not  trans- 

Slanted.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  greater 
elusion.  It  is  a  very  old  practice,  and  in  diffi¬ 
cult  soils,  or  where  the  maggot  is  destructive, 
Onions  sown  in  August  on  a  warm,  dry  border, 
and  transplanted  in  February,  may  generally  be 
relied  The  kinds  usually  sown  in  autumn 

are  the  TriTOli  and  Lisbon,  but  any  other  kind 
will  succeed  equally  well,  such  as  the  White 
Spanish,  Brown  Olobe,  the  Silver-skinned,  and 
others.  The  Tripoli  grows  to  a  large  size,  but 
does  well  for  summer  use. 

Fly  on  Onions. — More  than  half  my  Onions 
are  practically  destroyed  by  the  fly,  and  a  few 
days  since,  a  last  resource,  I  hod  the  whole  lot 
taken  up.  On  the  arrival  of  Gardening,  a  few 
hours  later,  I  was  delighted  to  observe  that 
“W.  P.”  ‘*had  tried  for  several  years,  with 
entire  success,  1  lb,  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  applied  in  four  watering-cans  of  cold 
water  through  the  rose.”  The  size  of  the 
watering-can  is  not  stated.  We  may,  therefore, 
regard  the  cold  water  subsequently  added  as 
an  quantity.  Wishing,  however,  to 

,b<  Wl|)|[Jafe  side,  I  made  a  nearly  isatTiratcd: 
Bol(^n  ^  saltpetre,  and  in  this  liquid,  r^egard- 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

11816.— Making  tennis  lawn. —  We 
have  lately  seen  an  excellent  tennis  lawn  made 
from  a  rough  piece  of  pasture  by  simply  taking 
off  the  turf,  levelling  the  ground,  and  relaying  the 
old  turf,  which  was  kept  regularly  mown  and 
rolled.  It  is  wonderful  what  perseverance  will  do 
in  the  way  of  bringing  a  piece  of  rough  turf  into 
good  order.  By  constantly  rolling  and  beating 
down  any  bumpy  places,  and  keeping  the  Grass 
cut  quite  short,  a  nice  even  bit  of  lawn  will  be 
formed  in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two.  It  is 
the  constant  attention  that  does  it.  If  expense 
is  no  object  the  best  way  is  to  procure  good 
turf,  but  if  seeds  are  sown  the  lawn  could 
scarcely  be  used  under  twelve  months  from 
sowing. — J.  C.  B. 

11771  .—Yarrow  for  lawns.— The  common 
Yarrow  or  Milfoil  is  a  good  plant  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  A  “  Constant  Reader  ”  should  save 
his  own  seed,  or  set  plants  thinly  in  light,  poor 
soil,  it  will  soon  run  about  and  make  a  turf. 
It  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  gardens  as  its  strong 
suckers  run  abont  in  every  direction.  Seed 
might  be  had,  at  the  hardy  plant  nurseries,  of 
Achillea  Millefolium  roseum,  a  rose-coloured 
variety  of  the  common  kind.  The  wild  plant  is 
extremely  common  on  dry  soils  where  new  roads 
are  laid  out,  and  on  building  estates  it  is  one  of 
the  first  weeds  to  take  possession. 

11780. — Garden  and  wild  flowers. — The 
double  Daisy  of  gardens  is  produced  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  from  the  wild  Daisy  of  the  fields.  There 
is  a  strain  of  double  Daisy  grown  by  the  cottagers 
here  which  is  simply  the  wild  flower  doubled. 
There  is  a  wild  form  of  the  common  Daisy  with 
a  crimson  centre  which  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  crimson  ganien  form,  all  the  florets  of  that 
being  like  the  centre  of  the  wild  flower.  The 
common  Daisy  does  not  become  the  Marguerite. 
One  species  cannot  change  into  another,  but 
varieties  and  hybrids  are  produced.  Most 
garden  flowers  are  the  wild  flowers  of  our  own 
and  other  countries.  A  few  have  been  changed 
in  shape  by  cultivation,  and  others  have  been 
doubled  by  accident  or  by  cultivation  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  garden  doubles  of  our  own  wild 
flowers  have  nearly  all  been  found  wild.  The 
double  Dropwort  grows  wild  on  Salisbury  plain. 
The  lesser  Bindweed  and  the  Wood  Anemone 
come  double  in  one  bed  in  this  garden. — J.  D. 

11827.— Propa^tingf  Passion  Flower.- Passion 
Flowers  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  the  suckers 
which  the  plant  throws  up  from  time  to  time.  These 
should  bo  severed  from  the  plant  near  to  the  root,  and  if 
possible  should  hnve  a  few  roots  attached  to  them,  but 
this  is  not  essenti.-il ;  they  should  then  be  potted  off  or  set 
out  in  a  bed  as  required,  and  shaded  till  established.— 
Syd.vky  Ualuan,  Shfffifid. 


H.  L.—It  is  the  of  some  insect,  but  the  piece  sent 
(fot  broken,  and  we  could  not  decide  to  what  insect  they 

beloni?. - /f.  N.— The  leaf  appears  to  have  been  eaten  by 

some  kind  of  insect,  but  w'c  could  not  discover  any  insects 
on  it.  Watch  the  plant  by  candlc-li|?ht  and  you  may  find 

the  enemy.  The  leaf  is  that  of  Spannonnia  africana. - 

Charles  Meyer.— Tho  plants  appear  to  have  been  over- 
watercil.  Take  about  1  inch  or  Inch  off  Uie  top,  and 
insert  in  a  pan  well  drained  and  tilled  with  sandy  soil. 
Water  well,  and  place  in  a  moist  place  under  a  bell-^lass  if 

possible.  WTicu  rooted  pot  off  into  separate  pots. - 

F.  ir.  H'iHmnw.— Kindly  repeat  your  question. - A.  MclK 

— Aspleiiium  bulbiferum  is  not  a  British  Fern, - Straw 

iVn/A— These  are  matle  at  the  Blackrock  Straw  Factory, 

Blackrock,  near  Dublin. - ConifidenUc  Lilia,  P.  D.  D.. 

and  Cwldlimj.— Try  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  Ilij^h  Holliorn,’ 
or  Mc8.srs.  Dick  Radcliffo  and  Co.,  Ilij'h  Holliom. - Ayr¬ 

shire  Header.— You  cannot  show  a  pink  Gcraniui  ‘ 


shire  IleadcT.-You  cannot  show  a  pink  Geranium  for  a 

scarlet  one. - C.  Groom.— Your  plants  are  infested  with 

an  insect  called  the  mealy  bugr,  a  common  plant  pest. 
Try  Fir  tree  oil,  insecticide,  or  jHjtroIomii  oil  os  a  remetly. 

- L.  0.  H.—\’our  Roses  arc  infested  with  a  fungus  known 

as  the  red  rust.  Try  dusting  the  bushes  with  sulphur  os  a 
remedy. 

Names  of  plants.— Tf^r.  J.  Biyge.—l,  Probably 
T^rmopsis  montana ;  2,  Sedum  Aizoon  ;  3,  Species  of 

»  Sedum  spuiium. - 

''  bllota  purpurea  leaves 
IS,  probably  produced 
eXce^iVc  t’.  Bean1.—\,  Weigeha 

RB'ANA-CHAMPAIGN 


inermopsiB  mpuuuia ;  z,  fiiedun 

vulgaris ; 

L.  M,—\,  Spinea  pachystachya. 
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amabilis ;  2,  Saowberry  Syiuphorlcarpus  racemosiw. - 

E  M.  Eaphliton.—F\eaae  send  when  in  flower. - H'.  //. 

n rose.— Veratrum  nigrum. - ilfcDon«/d.— Viburnum 

Opulug  ;  Guelder  Rose. - S.  M.  ir.— Polygonum  cuspi- 

datum  ;  Monarda  didynma  (red). - ir.  Cliford.-AytpA- 

rcntly  Inula  Oculis  Christi,  but  cannot  be  certain  without 
fuller  material.— R.  N. — 1,  Maurandya  narclayana  ;  2, 

Francoa  append iculata. - C.  II.  Curtis. — Mclilotus  offlci- 

nulig, - if,  p.  Jt. — Stachyslanata. - No  (from  .South 

Lambeth).— Centaurea^suavoolens. - loUinlhc. — 1,  Cyrto- 

mium  falcatum  ;  2,  Cannot  name  ;  3,  Fuchsia  procumliens  ; 

4,  Graphophyllum  yictum. - If.  Af.  Hum nhrrys.— Cannot 

name. - G.  A.  firoirn.— Anagrallis  tenella. - Xenia.— 

The  Green  Dahlia  ;  simply  a  monstrosity.  The  plants  are 

certainly  worth  saving  if  you  care  for  the  variety. - 

Jessamine. — Silene  inflata. - R.  iV.  Green. — 1,  Colutea 

arboresccns ;  2,  Spirsa  Ulmaria  varie^ta ;  8,  Sodum 

populifolium. - T.  L.—l,  Mentha  piperita ;  2,  Potentiila 

colorata  ;  3,  Lysiniachia  ciliata. - ^ 

8}>ocimen  of  a  Campanula,  probably  C.  unifolia. 


QUBBIBa 

Buies  for  Oorreapondente.— .dB  eommunicatioTu 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
side  of  the  -paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  PaBbisHiR.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  required,  in  addition  to  any  nora 
do  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  qf  the  ouery 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  siwuld 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
G  ARORKiHo  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  b^ore  the  day 
of  publication,  U  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  receive  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 

Namlngr  plants.— Four  plant*,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  go^ 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  Jioristtf  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  GeraniumSj  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel. 


11383. —Plants  for  gfreenilioiis©  — * 
erected  a  cool  erecnhouse,  24  feet  by  12  feet,  and  would  be 
very  much  oblig'ed  if  anvone  would  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  plants  to  plant  in  it  ?*  I  wish  to  have  a  bed  about  3 


11S.<KJ.— Propagating:  Calceolarias.— Having:  some 
very  fine  Calceolarias,  would  someone  be  kind  enoufih  to 
inform  me  when  to  take  cuttinirs,  and  how  to  treat  them 
to  grow  them  to  perfection  ? — A  Lover  ok  Fi/Owers. 

11S97.— Passion  Flower  not  bloomine.- Cananj- 
reader  tell  me  the  reason  of  the  non-flowering  of  this  plant? 
It  is  planted  out  in  a  bed  where  it  gets  plenty  of  sun  ;  it 
makes  strong  growth  but  never  flowere.  Any  other  hints 
08  to  planting,  situation,  soil,  etc.,  will  be  thankfully 
rcceivM. — Sydney  Hallan,  Sheffield. 

11893.— Cloches.— If  “T.  S.  W.”  (pages  264-265)  will 
kindlv  say  where  he  obtains  his  cloches,  price,  and  sizes, 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour.  The  cost  of  the  home-made  bell- 
glasses  is  simply  prohibitory,  besides  which,  the  knob  at 
the  top  is  a  decided  nuisance.  1  am  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  copy  of  each  of  the  tliree  editions  of  the  *•  Parks  and 
Gardens  of  Paris,”  and,  from  mv  own  purview  of  French 
gardens,  can  fully  believe  all  tnat  Mr.  Robinson  says  of 
the  utility  of  the  cloche.  With  bated  breath  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  short  article  from  his  pen  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  capabilities  of  this  excellent  contrivance  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  large  numbers  of  readers,  to  whom 
the  admirable  work  above  referred  to  is  a  sealed  book. — 
Considerate  Lilia. 


IMPROVED  WALL  TREE  COVER. 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  practical  men, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  efficient  protec¬ 
tion  not  only  increases  the  general  productive¬ 
ness  of  wall  trees,  but  lessens  the  risk  of  losing 
a  promising  crop  of  fruit.  But  by  “  efficient 
protection  ”  must  bo  understood  a  combination 
of  conditions— not  merely  power  to  check,  when 
necessary,  the  upward  current  of  air  so  that  a 
wall  warmed  by  the  sim  may  not  too  rapidly 
part  with  its  heat ;  protection  from  heavy  rains 
descending,  or  horizontal  currents  of  cold  air  ; 
protection  from  wasps  and  birds ;  but  also  power 
to  give  easy,  rapid  ventilation  in  any  part,  to 
any  extent,  even  to  that  of  removing  all  protec¬ 
tion.  This  necessitates  lightness,  portability, 
and  an  absence  of  all  complications,  so  that 
skilled  labour  may  not  be  required  in  its  erec¬ 
tion,  manipulation,  or  removal.  If  to  all  these 
conditions  we  add  cheapness  and  slightness,  we 


Movable  wall  tree  cover. 


feet  wide  at  back,  which  is  a  brick  wall,  from  which  rises 
a  span-roof,  the  front  and  side  facing  south  and  east  of 
glass  on  brickwork  2  feet  high.  The  west  end  brick¬ 
work  with  glass  at  the  top  of  the  door.  It  is  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  spot  near  the  sea.  Any  suggestion  as  to  plants 
and  arrangement  would  be  appreciate. — Mary. 

11889.— Carnations  and  Picotoes.— Must  l  rub  off 
superfluous  buds  in  order  to  get  show  blooms  of  Carnations 
and  Ficotees,  and  is  it  best  to  grow  the  plants  for  show  in 
frames  or  in  the  open  ?  Do  they  like  to  be  shaded  or  in 
the  full  sun  ?— G .  F. 

11890.— Thrips  on  Poar  trees.- Will  someone  give 
me  the  cure  for  a  caterpillar  which  plays  havoc  with  my 
Fear  trees?  It  makes  every  leaf  on  several  wall  Fear  trees 
look  quite  brown.  Is  it  the  caterpillar  or  some  fly  ?  One 
tree  was  also  affected  last  year.  The  appearance  of  the 
trees  is  quite  spoiled  this  year.— G.  A.  W. 

11891.— Geranium  with  white  foliage.— I  have  a 
seedling  Geranium  (1883),  which  has  not  flowered  either 
la«t  year  or  this,  planted  in  south  border.  Last  year  it 
hod  one  perfectly  white  side  shoot,  which  I  cut  off,  this 
year  it  has  five  strong  shoots  from  the  roots,  perfectly 
white.  I  have  cut  off  the  centre  stem,  which  was  green, 
leaving  only  the  white  foliage,  about  12  inches  hlj^n.  Is 
there  any  probability  of  my  being  able  to  cultivate  it  os  a 
white  plant  ?— G.  W. 

11892 —Indiarubber  plant.— Will  someone  tell  me 
how  to  manage  the  above  to  prevent  the  leaves  turning 
yellow  and  falling  off,  and  are  there  more  than  one  kind,  as 
the  leaves  of  some  are  so  much  larger  than  those  of 
others  ?  Do  they  require  large  or  small  pots  ?— J.  S. 

11893.— Cutting  Grass  on  banks.— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  of  the  quickest  and  simplest  way  of  clipping 
Grass  on  banks  where  I  cannot  get  with  the  lawn-mower 
or  scythe,  and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  machine  sold 
especially  for  that  purpose  ?— A  Reader. 

11894.— Seedling  vines.- 1  have  three  vines  in  one 
pot  grown  from  seed.  They  are  now  11  inches  high.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  they  a’ill  fniit,  and  when.  I  would 
like  to  fruit  them  in  the  pot.  Any  information  a'Ul  oblige. 

— SrSSCRIBKR. 

11895.— Beetles  in  houses.— Can  . 
means  of  getting  rid  in  afcouj 

tried  all  sorts  ef  so-caRea  “ 

M?— Ueetlk. 


have  very  nearly  exhausted  the  conditions 
which  go  to  make  up  a  thoroughly  efficient  wall 
tree  cover.  The  annexed  illustration  will  be 
almost  self-explanatory  of  a  wall  tree  cover 
desired  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes  to  meet  the  above 
requirements.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving 
the  cover  consists  of  a  light,  permanent  frame¬ 
work,  in  front  slightly  inclined  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  held  in  its  position  by  light  cast  iron  T 
ribs,  which  can  be  nxed  to  the  wall  by  bolts  and 
nuts,  or,  where  there  is  an  objection  to  anything 
passing  through  the  walls,  by  coach  screws. 
The  roof  ribs  are  hollowed  in  the  centre  to  carry 
to  the  front  any  drip  or  rain  which  may  find  its 
way  between  the  roof  sashes.  Upon  the  roof 
and  front  are  lights  held  by  special  hinges,  so 
constructed  that  the  lights  are  secure,  and  yet 
may  be  unhooked  in  a  moment  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so.  Each  light  is  provided  with  a 
simple  ratchet  set  open,  so  that  ventilation  to 
any  extent  may  be  effected  from  the  inside  or 
the  out,  and  the  lights  are  held  automatically  in 
whatever  position  they  may  be  placed  ;  or  the 
cover  can  ^  stripped  of  upper  or  lower  lights  or 
both  in  a  few  moments.  Nets  may  be  huM  in 
place  of  the  upper  or  lower  lights  or  both.  This 
cover,  which  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Dennis,  of  Chelmsford,  is  sent  out  ready  to  put 
up  bv  any  intelligent  labourer.  As  the  lights 
simply  drop  on  to  the  framework,  there  is  little 
trouble  in  fixing. 


Insects  in  Canaries.- Dissolve  a  pennyworth  of 
white  precipitate  powder  in  half  a  tea  cup  of  warm  water. 
Dii|the  bird  in  it,  taking  care  none  of  the  solution  gets  into 
[t  RrvUtofcm^or  eyes.  Then  dip  the  bird  well  in  pure  wari.'i 
>av  il^|e|^nd  place  it  in  the  sun  or  by  the  Are  to  dry,-  Dust, 
h»tloXlh(^lfgc  well  with  Keating’s  Insect  Powdoi^j 

QjMnt  of  allowing  the  birds  to  bathe  propt^rly.— M  ^  ' 


BBBS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  casting  out  of  the  drone  brood  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  drones  now  taking  place,  proves 
that  the  honey  season  is  nearly  over.  The 
workers  'worry  and  haul  about  the  drones, 
driving  them  from  the  combs,  causing  them  to 
crowd  in  heaps  upon  the  floor-board,  where 
they  become  weak  and  die,  or  are  ruthlessly 
driven  forth  from  the  hive  and  allow'ed  to 
perish. 

Condemned  bee.s. — Now  is  the  time  for  the 
more  advanced  apiarian  to  do  a  good  turn  for 
his  brother  bee-keepers  of  the  old  school,  by 
rescuing  their  bees  from  the  brimstone  pit, 
saving  their  lives  by  driving  and  joining  them 
to  stocks  that  are  to  be  kept  for  another  season. 
Colonies  of  bees  thus  stren^hened  are  sure  to 
do  exceedingly  well  the  following  season,  as  a 
large  colony  is  able  to  maintain  the  proper 
degree  of  warmth  in  cold  weather,  and  take  full 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  gathering 
honey  and  pollen  in  the  early  spring.  Driven  bees 
may  also  be  united,  two  or  three  lota  together, 
feeding  them  up  rapidly  so  as  to  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  sealed  stores  for  wintering 
upon.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to 
feed  too  rapidly,  or  an  undue  proportion  of 
drone  comb  will  be  built.  To  drive  bees  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cause 
them  to  gorge  themselves  with  honey,  for  when 
in  this  condition  they  are  very  little  disposed 
to  sting.  This  is  the  reason  bees  seldom  sting 
at  swarming  time.  Every  bee  in  the  swarm 
has  filled  itself  'with  honey  in  order  to  start  fair 
in  its  new  home.  Well,  to  induce  bees  to 
fill  themselves  with  honey,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  blow  a  little  smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  to  be  operated  upon.  The  smoke  from 
lighted  brown  paper,  old  fustian,  or  touch-wood 
is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  hive  is  then 
turned  bottom  upwards,  and  placed  on  a  pail  or 

San,  to  keep  it  steady,  if  round- topped  ;  if 
at-topped,  it  can  be  placed  on  a  stool  or  table. 
An  empty  hive  is  then  fixed  over  it  (bv  means  of 
driving-irons)  like  an  open  lid,  the  edges  of  the 
hives  TOing  brought  together  at  the  point  toward 
which  the  combs  run,  and  an  iron  skewer  passed 
through  the  edge  of  the  empty  hive  into  the  one 
below,  so  forming  a  hinge.  The  sides  of  the  full 
hive  are  then  rapped  with  the  hands  sufficiently 
to  jar  the  combs,  'W'hen  the  bees  become 
alarmed,  and  are  soon  seen  rushing  up  into  the 
empty  hive.  In  warm  weather  most  of  the 
bees  can  thus  be  driven  up  in  ten  minutes,  if 
care  be  taken  to  continue  the  rapping  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive  the  whole  time,  otherwise  they 
will  cease  running,  and  many  remain  upon  the 
brood  combs.  By  careful  observation,  the 
queen  can  usually  be  seen  going  up  in  the 
crowd,  and  can  be  removed,  if  so  desired,  by 
gently  grasping  her  over  the  wings  with  the 
thumb  and  finger.  If  it  is  not  wished  to  see  or 
capture  the  queen,  the  empty  hive  may  be 
placed  close  over  the  full  hive — mouth  to  mouth 
— and  a  cloth  tied  round  the  junction  of  the  two 
hives  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a^  of  the 
bees  in  their  upward  march.  This  way 
answers  just  as  well  as  open  driving,  and  is 
preferred  by  some  as  involving  less  risk  of  being 
stimg,  which  can,  however,  always  be  avoided 
by  taking  the  precaution  of  wearing  a  bee-veil. 
Anyhow,  there  is  the  great  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  we  are  thus  (ffitaining  the  honey  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  bees,  and,  further,  that  the 
honey  so  obtained  is  free  from  the  taint  of 
sulphur. 

UNITING  DRIVEN  BEE.3  TO  STOCKS. — SuCCCSS 
in  uniting  bees  depends  upon  their  having  the 
same  scent.  The  nive  to  which  we  wish  to  join 
a  driven  lot  of  bees  is  therefore  smoked  and 
turned  mouth  upwards,  and  the  bees  sprinkled 
with  thin  sugar  syrup,  scented  with  peppermint, 
and  the  driven  b^  treated  in  like  manner.  The 
stock-hive,  being  replaced  on  the  floor-board,  ia 
propped  up  an  inch  or  so,  and  the  driven  beea 
thrown  from  the  skep  upon  a  sheet  placed  in 
front  of  it.  The  bees,  with  a  loud  hum,  run  up 
into  the  stock  hive,  and  become  peacefully 
united.  The  stock  to  be  driven,  and  that  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  unite  it,  should  pre 
viously  have  been  gradually  brought  together. 
Boxworth,  S.  S.  G. 


Bee-hiyes.  —  Will  anyone 
kiudiy  tell  me  cs.ii  i  do  to  prevent  wasps 
eutetuig  bee-hives,  brides  contracting  the 
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doors  ?  Is  there  anything  that  I  can  place  by 
the  hives  that  will  attract  the  wasps  and  not 
the  bees?  Does  anyone  know  where  I  can 
obtain  the  felt  sold  at  one  penny  per  foot  men¬ 
tioned  in  Pettigrew’s  “  Handybook  for  Bees?  ” 
— E.  H.  [Contracting  the  mouth  of  the  hive, 
80  that  the  bees  may  be  the  better  able  to 
defend  themselves,  is  probably  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the 
wasps.  The  zig-zag,  tunnel-like  entrance  pro¬ 
vided  to  some  ^r- frame  hives  gives  the 
defenders  a  great  advantage  over  their  enemies. 
Weak  hives,  in  spite  of  all  precaution,  are  fre- 
({uently  cleared  of  all  their  stores  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  space  of  time,  the  wasps  working 
early  and  late  till  their  object  is  accomplished — 
another  reason  why  the  golden  rule  of  keeping 
all  stocks  strong  should  be  followed.  Many 
wasps  may  be  easily  taken  in  wide- mouthed 
pickle  bottles  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  beer, 
sugar,  and  water,  and  put  about  in  places  most 
frequented  by  them.  Search  should  be  made 
for  wasps*  nests,  and  the  nests  destroyed  by 
pouring  a  little  turpentine,  paraffin,  or  tar  into 
the  hole  leading  to  the  nest,  and  covering  up 
with  clay  ;  this  is  most  effectually  accomplished 
in  the  evening  when  the  wasps  are  all  within. 
The  felt  (ordinary  roofing  felt)  can  be  obtained 
in  any  town,  of  oilmen,  sack  merchants,  and 
others. — S.  S.  G.] 

Swarmingr— Supering.— I  have  a  first 
swarm,  which  only  came  off  three  weeks  ago, 
and  which,  though  late.  Is  a  very  strong  one. 
It  is  in  a  medium-sized  straw  skep  (without 
hole  in  crown),  and  has  been  fed  daily  since. 
The  hive  now  appears  to  be  very  full  of  bees, 
large  numbers  clustering  on  the  alighting 
board  during  the  last  few  days.  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  say  whether  there 
is  any  probability  of  them  throwing  a  cast,  and 
whether  it  is  too  late  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
crown  as  ailvised  by  “  S.  S.  G.”  some  weeks 
ago,  and  put  a  small  glass  super  on  to  hold  not 
more  than  2  lb.  or  ,3  lb.  ? — W.  H.  B.  [Unless 
**  VV.  H.  B.”  is  near  the  heather  he  will  not 
obtain  any  super  honey  so  late  in  the  season. 
The  hot  weather  we  have  been  having  caused 
the  bees  to  crowd  on  the  alighting  board.  The 
swarming  season  is  over. — S.  S.  G.] 


POULTRY. 


BEST  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

The  question  is  often  asked  me,  “Which 
breed  of  poultry  is  the  best  to  keep  ?  I  want  to 
keep  a  few  hens  for  eggs,  and  to  supply  the  table 
witn  chicken,  but  I  don’t  want  each  egg  to  cost 
me  threepence  or  more,  or  chicken  double  the 
price  at  which  I  can  purchase  them  at  the 
poulterer’s.”  Now  this  is  a  common  enough 
question,  but  my  answer  appears  to  be  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  querist,  because  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  poultry.  I  tell  him  there  is  no 
Ijest  breed.  There  are  some  fowls  suitable  for 
confinement,  others  not.  There  are  breeds 
noted  for  their  egg- production,  and  absence  of 
broodiness,  but  then  the  chicken  would  not 
make  good  table  fowls.  There  are  breeds  first- 
class  for  the  table,  but  deficient  in  their  yield  of 
eggs.  “  But  is  there  not  a  breed  that  combines 
both  these  qualities  ?”  No  ;  it  has  yet  to  be 
found.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  model  of 
egg  and  meat  production  is  to  be  found  in  the 
French  breeds.  Poultry  exhibition  is  not  so 
well  understood,  or  carried  to  such  an  excess, 
there  as  it  is  in  this  country  ;  consequently  there 
is  more  attention  paid  to  the  useful  qualities  of 
the  fowls  than  to  feather-marking,  &c.  The 
Houdan  is  a  good  layer  of  good-sized  eggs,  and 
is  a  good  table  fowl,  but  then  it  is  not  altogether 
laited  to  our  variable  climate.  1  do  not  dispute 
that  hundreds  of  Houdans  have  been  reared  in 
this  country,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  hardy 
mough  to  roam  about  a  farmsteading  in  all 
leathers. 

Cross- r.RBED.s  and  Spanish  Breeds.— Cross¬ 
bred  birds  have  been  found  to  be  both  good  layers 
sod  meat  producers,  and  with  care  and  some 
Isboor  a  race  could  no  doubt  bo  manufactured 
to  supply  both  rec|uirements ;  many  would  be 
better  employed  iu  solving  this  problem  in 
some  practical  way  than  in  breeding  to  get 
colours  and  markings  to  the  feathers^^^^For 
layers  there  is  nothing  to,  bqat  the  Hamjpirg  a 

^Spanish  races,  whiimlQlIbcifide  0  _ 

Andalusian,  and  Leghorns  ;  and.  if  hens  are  to  be 


kept  for  their  eggs,  a  few  of  these  breeds  will 
give  the  best  results.  1  have  had  experience  of 
every  breed,  excepting  Malays,  that  is  kept  in 
this  country,  and  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
none  of  them  can  come  up  to  the  Spanish  and 
Hamburg  for  eggs. 

Ern;  v.  Chicken  Production. — Now  the 
(luestion  narrows  itself  into  this,  seeing  we  can¬ 
not  combine  egg  and  meat  production,  which  is 
the  more  profitable  to  keep  fowls  for  ?  I  say 
for  egg-production,  i!or  the  following  reasons  : 
Eggs  always  command  a  ready  sale,  and  will 
bring  at  least  Is.  3d.  per  dozen  on  an  average 
in  a  good  market.  A  Spanish  fowl  will  lay,  say, 
120  eggs  per  annum — not  to  over-estimate — 
which  at  Is.  3d.  per  dozen  gives  123.  fid.  ;  sup- 
XX>sing  that  a  dozen  hens  are  kept,  the  proceeds 
would  be  £7  lOs.  The  cost  of  keep,  supposing 
each  hen  cost  l^d.  per  week — and  they  should 
not  cost  this,  if  they  have  liberty — the  outlay 
would  be  £3  ISs. — leaWng  a  net  profit  of  £3  12s., 
that  is  supposing  there  is  no  loss  on  the  stock 
from  disease,  accidents  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  chicken  were  to  be  reared  for  the  market, 
Dorkings  would  be  required.  The  cost  of  keep 
would  ^  about  the  same  ;  but  then  broody  hens 
would  have  to  be  secured,  the  chicks*  food  would 
be  expensive,  and  there  would  be  the  risk  of  bad 
hatchings,  chicks  dying,  besides  double  the 
labour,  worry,  and  trouble  which  the  non-sit¬ 
ting  breeds  entail.  The  pleasure  of  rearing  a 
few  chicks,  and  watching  them  through  me 
different  stages  of  growth,  is  not  to  be  considered 
here,  as  it  is  not  pleasure,  but  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  I  am  now  discus¬ 
sing. 

But  as  I  reduced  the  last  case  to  figures,  let 
me  do  the  same  in  this  case.  A  dozen  Dorking 
hens  would  lay  at  least  a  third  less  e^s  than 
the  Spanish,  say  eighty  per  hen.  This  is  a  low 
average,  but  is  taken  in  proportion  to  the 
Spanish,  and  not  supposing  the  strain  to  be 
selected  for  good  laying,  but  for  table  qualities. 

1  f  fifty  chickens  were  to  be  ^reared  at  least  one 
hundred  eggs  would  have  to  be  set ;  this  would 
leave  860  to  sell,  which,  at  Is.  3d.  per  dozen, 
would  give  £4  9s.  7d.  Fifty  chickens  sold 
(assuming  all  to  be  reared,  which  is  rather  im¬ 
probable)  at  2s.  fid.  each,  £6  Ss.  Total — 
£10  14s.  7d.  The  cost  of  food  for  broody  hens, 
and  loss  in  price  paid  for  them,  say  78.  Chicks’ 
food  (they  must  be  liberally  fed  on  good  sound 
food,  and  kept  till  three  or  four  months  old),  say 
£4  10s.  Cost  of  hens*  keep,  £3  ISs.  Total  cost 
— £8  ISs.,  thus  showing  a  profit  of  £1  19s.  7d., 
against  that  of  £3  123.  for  egg- production. 
These  figures  are  only  approximate,  but  are 
based  on  actual  experience.  The  amount  of 
profit  will  depend  greatly  on  the  attendant’s 
abilities,  both  for  rearing  and  selling  the  pro¬ 
duce. 

It  will  be  seen  that  everything  has  been 
put  down  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  it  should  not 
M  difficult  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  get  a 
better  price  for  the  chicks ;  but,  even  sup¬ 
posing  this,  there  is  the  extra  labour  expended 
on  the  chicks  for  which  no  charge  is  made, 
and  there  is  the  risk  of  an  epidemic  clearing 
off  the  young  stock.  Granted  this  would  b« 
very  unlikely  to  happen,  unless  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  Imd,  still,  individual  deaths  will 
happen  under  the  best  treatment,  and  no 
account  has  been,  or  can  be,  taken  of  this  in 
such  an  estimate.  One  cock  at  least  will  be 
necessary,  and  his  keep  is  not  taken  into 
account.  But  for  hens  kept  for  eggs  no  male 
attendant  is  needed,  as  they  will  lay  quite  as 
well  without  one.  All  things  considered,  it  will 
be  found  more  profitable  to  grow  eggs  than 
chicks ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
managing  cotter’s  wife  having  a  small  run  and 
nice  young  hens  could  double  the  profit  I  have 
stated.  I  have  reckoned  every  item  to  be 
bought,  whereas  there  ivill  always  be  kitchen 
scraps,  and  where  there  is  a  garden — and  most 
people  in  the  country  at  least  have  one — 
vegetables  will  cost  nothing.  But  in  conclusion 
a  word  of  warning  is  necessary.  Because 
few  hens  show  a  handsome  profit  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  large  number  could  be  kept  to 
yield  the  same  profit  in  proportion.  Many 
suppose  thit  if  a  few  give  such  a  good  return, 
it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  go  in  for 
keeping  a  large  number  ;  or  what  is  calleii 
“  poultry  farming.”  Practical  consideration  of 
will  show  the  absurdity  of  this,  and 
tb  jj^lift^why  poultry  keeping  on  a  ' 
pay. 


DiarrhcBa  in  ohioks. — As  a  preventive  of 
this  complaint — prevalent  at  this  season — it  is 
said  that  nothing  is  better  than  bone  meal,  of 
which  a  little  should  be  put  in  the  soft  food 
every  day.  It  acts  most  beneficially  upon  the 
stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  proxfides 
material  for  building  up  the  frame  of  the  bird, 
supplying  just  those  parts  which  are  often 
wanting  in  artificial  food,  and  which  the  fowls 
in  a  state  of  nature  would  be  able  to  obtain  quite 
easily.  iShould  diarrhoea  declare  itself,  a  little 
more  bone  meal  may  be  mixed  in  the  soft  food. 

Points  of  buff  Cochins.— The  cock 
should  be  large,  not  less  than  11  pounds  iu  weight, 
broad  breasted,  short  in  back,  with  plenty  of 
cushion  rising  up  to  the  tail ;  legs  short,  yellow 
coloured,  and  heavily  feathered  to  the  toes  ; 
comb  single  and  upright  ;  colour,  any  shade  of 
buff,  cinnamon,  or  lemon,  the  breast  and  lower 
parts  being  lighter  than  the  hackles  and  over 
the  back  and  wing  ;  the  tail  bronze,  with  as  few 
black  feathers  in  it  as  possible,  and  no  sickle 
feathers.  The  hen  in  colour  corresponds  with 
the  lower  parts  of  the  cock,  excepting  the 
hackle,  which  is  a  shade  darker  ;  weight  from 
9  pounds  to  11  pounds  ;  short-legged  and  very 
heavily  feathered,  with  plenty  of  fluff  and 
cushion.  The  colour  must  oe  perfectly  even  all 
through,  no  “mealiness”  or  uneven  colour 
allow^.  — Psyche. 

Fowls  with  sores  on  legs.— I  would  strongly 
recommend  Jeye's  Fluid,  instead  of  carbolic  acid.  It 
mixes  so  well  with  water,  and  is  very  useful  for  skin 
diseases,  Ac.,  &c.— J.  S. 


AQUARIA. 


Fish  for  ciquarium. — I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  answers  to  correspondents  concerning  gold 
fish,  but  I  do  not  see  quite  all  I  want  to  know. 
I  have  a  glass  aquarium  25  inches  long,  14  inches 
wide,  and  14  inches  deep.  How  many  fish 
would  this  size  hold  ?  Should  I  require  stones 
3  inches  deep?  Is  it  necessary  to  put  tench, 
carp,  stickleback,  or  others  in  the  a(j[uarium  ? 
Is  river,  rain,  or  hard  water  best  ?  Would  a 
vinery  heated  from  60  degs.  to  90  degs.  or  a 
greenhouse  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  frost  out 
bel>eat?  Would  fish  breed  in  an  aauarium  this 
size  ?  How  often  should  the  water  be  changed  ? 
Do  the  fish  require  feeding  ? — G.  S. 

Minnows  in  aquarium.— How  can  minnows  bo 
kept  healthy  in  a  bcll-^floss  ^uarium  holding  7  or  8  gallons 
and  standing  in  a  south  window;  also  how  often  should 
they  be  fed  ?— Maroarita. 


Ivy  edgrin^TS. — About  this  season  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  should  contrast  these 
with  Box  edging,  and  notice  how  much  fresher, 
greener,  and  prettier  they  are.  Shorn  down  in 
spring,  they  are  soon  clothed  with  fresh  green 
foliage  such  as  Ivy  only  can  produce  when  so 
treated,  and  at  this  season,  when  the  fresh 
growth  of  Box  edgings  is  being  cut  off  with  the 
shears  at  much  cost  and  lateur,  leaving  the 
edging  brown  and  rusty-looking  for  the  next 
six  or  eight  months,  the  \yy  is  just  at  its  best, 
and  looks  fresh  and  green. 

Flower  buds  best  for  cuttlngf.— 
Wherever  hardy  flowers  are  utilised  for  room 
decoration  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known 
that  they  open  far  more  clean  and  beautiful 
indoors  if  cut  in  the  fully  developed  bud  stage 
— that  is,  immediately  before  the  buds  naturally 
expand.  This  fact  is  pretty  well  known  by  those 
who  send  cut  flowers  to  market,  but  it  should 
also  be  fully  understood  by  every  gardener,  and 
especially  by  all  ladies  whose  especial  province 
it  is  to  ornament  their  rooms  with  beautiful 
blossoms.  All  Narcissi,  all  Gladioli,  all  Lilies 
open  fresh  and  fair  when  cut  in  the  full-grown 
bud  stage  and  placed  in  water  indoors.  Even 
Roses  and  Peonies  and  Water  Lilies,  both 
native  and  tropical,  are  rarely  seen  in  perfection 
indoors  unless  so  treated.  So  convinced  are  we 
of  this,  that  the  majority  of  flowers  sent  to 
friends  or  used  for  decorative  purposes  arc  cut 
in  the  bud  state,  and  the  result  is  that  little  or 
no  damage  results  from  packing  or  transit,  and 
the  flowers  endure  fresh  and  fair  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  they  do  if  cut  in  the  fully 
e^ra.anded  or.  full-blown  stage,  as  is  too  com- 
all  who  wish  to  make  the 
racs.;  "f  ^dflowersf  tente  ^fihardy,  our  advice 
in,  out  tfidiln  ilvtiiie  m^(rb&d'. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


To  preserve  Green  Peas.  —  Have  the 
Peas  freshly  gathered.  In  order  to  have  them 
all  of  the  same  size,  pass  them  through  a  fine 
riddle ;  no  small  ones  must  be  used.  Fill 
champarae  bottles  with  the  Peas,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  sugar  to  each  bottle  ;  then 
cover  the  Peas  with  salt  and  water  thick  enough 
to  float  an  egg  ;  cork  and  tie  down  firmly,  taking 
care  that  there  is  1  inch  space  between  the  cork 
and  water.  Put  some  hay  in  the  bottom  of  a 
fish  kettle,  place  the  bottles  on  it,  and  iK>ur  in 
enough  water  to  half  cover  them  ;  let  them  boil 
up  once,  then  simmer  for  two  hours.  Let  the 
bottles  get  cold  in  the  water.  When  retjuired 
for  use,  soak  the  Peas  in  water,  then  boil  in  the 
usual  way  just  to  warm  them. — A.  W. 

Red  Currant  jelly. — Pick  the  Red  Cur¬ 
rants  on  a  fine  dry  day  ;  let  them  be  tlioroughly 
ripe  ;  put  a  large  handful  at  a  time  in  a  jelly 
bag,  and  squeeze  as  dry  as  possible  into  a  basin 
until  there  is  sufficient  juice  for  a  boil;  then 
weigh  1  lb.  of  the  juice  in  a  jug  (taking  care  to 
weigh  the  jug  first)  ;  add  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  juice  ;  put  them  both  together  in  the 
preserving  pan  and  boil  for  twenty-five  minutes ; 
take  a  little  of  the  jelly  out  on  to  a  plate,  and 
if  it  sets  in  five  minutes  the  jelly  is  done.  Pot¬ 
ting  in  small  pots  is  best.  Let  it  stand  over 
night  on  the  storeroom  table ;  next  morning 
cover  with  buttered  paper.  A  few  shrimp  pots 
might  be  filled  with  the  jelly  so  that  it  can  be 
turned  out  whole  if  desired.  A  few  egg-cups 
could  also  be  filled  with  it,  and  a  blanc-mange 
made  for  supper,  with  the  egg-cup  jellies  turned 
out  and  set  round  it.  This  jelly  is  much  better 
to  stand  a  day  or  two  before  being  used. 

Preserving  Raspberries.— At  this  time 
of  the  year  the  Raspberries  will  require  picking 
every  two  days,  as  if  left  longer  they  soon  grow 
tasteless.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pick  tliem 
thoroughly  each  time,  as  the  ripe  ones  which 
may  be  left  in  a  hurried  picking  grow  dead  ripe 
l>efore  the  next  picking  and  taste  very  dis¬ 
agreeable.  All  kinds  of  fruit  should  be  picked 
in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  as  if  picked  wet 
they  are  very  liable  to  turn  mouldy  after  being 
preserved,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  this.  When  preserving  it  is  best  to  re¬ 
move  the  scum  just  before  the  jam  is  ready  to 
come  otf  the  fire.  When  the  fruit  and  sugar 
are  first  put  on  the  fire,  they  must  bo  stirred 
coustiintly,  or  they  will  burn  to  the  bottom. 
Fruit  which  has  to  be  kept  as  whole  as  possible, 
such  as  Strawberries,  Plums,  «fec.,  must  not  be 
stirred  roughly,  or  it  will  break  the  fruit,  but 
gently  stirred  one  way  all  the  time. 

Buttermilk  cake.  — Three-quarters  of 
pound  of  flour,  1  tablespoonful  baking  powder 
a  pinch  of  salt,  5  ounces  sugar,  2  ounces 
currants,  2  ounces  raisins,  I  ounce  lemon  peel, 

1  gill  buttermilk,  2  ounces  butter,  .3  ounces  lard. 
Mix  the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  and  sugar, 
then  rub  in  the  butter  and  lard  until  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour,  &c.  Add  the 
currants,  raisins,  and  the  lemon  peel  chopped 
fine,  next  the  buttermilk,  and  mix  thoroughly 
for  five  minutes.  Butter  strips  of  paper  and  put 
them  inside  cake  rings,  put  the  mixture  into  the 
rings,  and  stand  in  a  very  hot  oven  until  slightly 
browned  over  ;  next  move  on  to  a  cooler  shelf 
to  finish  baking. 

Scotch  shortbread.  —  Two  pounds  of 
flour,  1  pound  butter,  quarter  pound  loaf  sugar, 
half  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  1  ounce  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  a  few  strips  of  orange  peel.  Beat 
the  butter  to  a  cream,  gradually  dredge  in  the 
flour,  and  add  the  sugar,  caraway  seeds,  and 
sweet  almonds,  which  should  be  blanched  and 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Work  the  paste  until  it 
is  quite  smooth,  and  divide  it  into  six  pieces. 
Put  each  cake  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  roll 
the  paste  out  sejuare  to  the  thickness  of  about 
an  inch,  and  pinch  it  on  all  sides.  Put  the  cakes 
into  a  good  oven,  and  bake  them  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes.  Cost  about  28. 

Yeast  for  home-made  bread.  —  Take 
1  ounce  of  hops  and  1  pound  of  malt ;  put  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water  (two  gallons)  and  let  it  boil. 
When  it  begins  to  boil,  let  it  continue  to  do  so 
for  15  minutes.  Have  ready  a  large  basin  into 
which  you  have  put  1  pint  of  flour  V(et*5j,smoothly 
.stirred  up  with  L^int.of  w^r,»nd  o|n|n^tiii! 
strain  your  barmynQlllt^WifPl^ 
fire  to  get  lukewarm  ;  now  Ofld  a  pint  of  ol 


barm  to  this,  and  bottle  it.  This  will  make 
12  quarts  of  barm,  and  you  must  use  1  (juart  to 
10  pounds  of  flour  when  you  bake.  The  first 
time  you  make  this,  you  must  get  a  little 
brewer’s  or  baker’s  barm,  as,  of  course,  you 
have  none  of  your  own  by  you  to  add. 

Spruce  beer. — One  gallon  of  water,  one 
quart  of  good  molasses,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
whole  cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white 
ginger  root,  half  an  ounce  of  whole  allspice,  and 
half  nn  ounce  of  sassafras.  Boil  all  well  for 
three  hours.  After  taking  it  off  the  fire,  pour 
it  into  a  clean  tub,  and  add  one  and  a-half 
gallons  of  water.  Let  this  stand  till  milk-warm, 
then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  baker’s  or 
brewer’s  yeast ;  then  place  in  the  cellar  or 
some  cool  place  during  the  night,  covering  it. 
The  next  day  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling.  One  or 
two  raisins  with  a  few  holes  punched  in  them 
with  a  fork,  placed  in  each  bottle,  add  greatly 
to  its  flavour.  Put  it  in  strong  bottles,  cork 
tightlj%  and  tie  down  with  twine.  Set  it  in  a 
cold  cellar,  and  in  three  or  four  days  it  will  be 
ripe. 

Cornflour  cake.— j  lb.  cornflour,  1  tea. 
spoonful  baking-powder,  2  oz.  butter,  oz- 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  2  eggs.  Beat  the  butter 
to  a  cream,  add  the  sugar  and  mix  well,  then 
break  in  2  eggs,  and  beat  all  well  together. 
Stir  in  the  cornflour  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder  lightly,  and  beat  (juickly  for 
five  minutes  ;  then  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
greased  cake-tin,  and  put  it  immediately  into 
the  oven — which  should  be  extremely  hot  to 
bake  for  half  an  hour ;  turn  the  cake  out  of  the 
tin,  and  slant  it  against  a  plate  until  cold. 

Black  Currant  vinegar. —To  every  (juart  of  picked 
Currants  put  one  pint  of  vinepir ;  lot  it  stand  .about  three 
days,  stirrini;  occasionally  ;  then  strain  and  squeeze  the 
Currants  through  a  fine  sieve  or  close  cream  cloth,  and  to 
everj’  pint  of  juice  add  l-J  pounds  lump  sugar  ;  simmer  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved  ;  povir 
into  a  jug,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  bottle,  tying  closely 
down.  For  a  sore  throat  or  cold  this  is  excellent. 


O.  FRAZER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Norwich. 

Three-quarter  Garden  Frame,  with  new  (registo^l 
and  Comer  FaBteulngs.  Ma<le  of  best  I^d  *idM  and 

ends  IJ  inches  thick,  lights  2  inches  thick.  Glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  and  i>nintea  four  coats  of  gc^  oil  colour. 
No.  1  size,  4  feet  hy  6  feet,  £‘2  178.  No.  2  size,  8  f^t  by  6 
feet,  £4  lOs.  No.  3  size,  12  feet  by  6  feet,  £6  6s.  6d.  1‘acking 
cases  from  48.  to  6s.  6d.  Two-thirds  allowed  when  returned. 


MELON  k  CUCrOMBER 
FRAMES. 

Glazed  an<l  painted, 
complete,  258. 


Set  of  6  Handlights  to  cover  15  square  feet,  diminishing 
sizes,  painted  3  coats,  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  per  set,  £1  15«. 


The  “Universal*’  Handlight  Protectors  for  kitchen  g^enA 

set  of  6,  covers  31  sipiare  feet,  ^minishi^  8iz«. 

coats  of  good  oil  colour  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass  per  set 


Cucumber  Frames,  mode  of  best  Red  Deal,  painted  4  coats  of 
good  oil  colour,  height  at  front  13  inches,  at  bock  24  inches, 
lights  2  inches  thick,  with  improved  bars  and  glazed  with 
21-oz.  gloss ;  iron  bar  across  centre  and  handle  to  each  light 
No.  2  size,  8  feet  liy  6  feet,  £3  4b.  6d.  No.  3  size,  12  feet  by  6 
feet.  £4  128.  6d.  Cases  5s. ;  two-thirds  allowed  if  returned  In 
good  condition. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  In  England  and 
Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast 

Illustrated  catalogues  of  Greonhousea,  Garden  Frames,  ko., 
post-free  two  penny  Btami)8. 


DEFORE  Purchasing  Greenhouses  call  and 

-D  Inspect  stock  at  the  Whittington  Horticultural  Works. 
Span  Roof  Greenhouses  from  £5  58.  Lean-to  from  £4  lOs. 
All  kinds  of  Conservatories  made  to  order.  Catalogues  Free 
on  application.— Note  oildress.— GEO.  DAWSON,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Build w^lighgate  Hill,  London,  N.  11474 

^fienuine  Men  Requisites. 

A  S  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 

the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the  United  Xuigdom, 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  best  only.  Is.  6d.  jier  sack ;  10  for  136. ; 
15  for  186.  ;  20  for  228.  ;  30  for  Ste.,  sacks  included-  Truck, 
containing  more  than  two  tons,  free  on  rail,  338.  Selected 
Browu  Fibrous  Peat,  5a.  per  sack  ;  5  for  22s.  6tL  Black  Peat, 
48.  6d.  per  sack;  5  for  20h.  Coarse  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  per 
bushel :  14b.  half  ton  ;  25b.  per  ton.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam, 
Lcoi  Mould,  aud  I’oat  5Iould.  each  at  Is.  i»er  bushel. 
Sacks  and  Bags  4d.  each.  Fresh  Sphagnum,  88.  6d.  per 
sack.  Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Labels,  Virgin  Cork,  Russian 
Mats,  liatlia,  Preparixl  Com(>ost,  Fertiliser,  kc.  Best 
TOBACCO  CLOTH,  8d.  per  Ib. :  28  lb.,  ISs.  SPECIALITE 
Tobacco  Paper,  lOd.  per  lb. :  28  lb.  21s.  Price  List  on  aiiplica- 
tlon.— W.  HERBERT  k  CO.,  2,  Hop  Exchange  Warehouses, 
Southwark  Street,  London  S.E.  (late  19,  New  Broad  Street). 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

lOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Is.  3d.  p 


nOCOA-> 

^  bag;  10  bogs  for  128. ;  30  for  SOs. ; 


per 

truck  load,  free  on 
ir  sack,  5  for  228. 6d. 

_  L  per  sack,  5  for  20b.  ;  Coarse  Silvei 

Sand,  Is.  6<L  per  bushel;  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf,  and 
Peat  Mould,  Is.  per  bush.  Potting  Compost,  Is.  4d.  per  bush. ; 
58.  per  sack.  Manures  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Sticks  ani 
Labels.  Tobacco  Cloth,  8d.  t>er  lb. ;  Spoclalito  Paper,  lOd.  per 
lb. -Write  for  price  list.— W.  E.  WARD  k  CO.,  Union 
Chambers.  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.O. _ _ 

OV^SPUN  INDIA-RUBBER 
SEAMLESS  AND  PLEATLESS  HOSE. 

Patent  No.  207.  1881. 


Every  Length  tested  before  being  sent  out. 

UnequaU€d  for  pliability,  atrenyth,  and  cheapness. 

Solo  Lloonsoes:  The  IrwoU  India-rubber  and 
Gutta-percha  Works,  Limited. 

Works  :  Salford,  Manchester.  q  ^ 

stered  Office  and  Warehouse,  6,  BiUitcr  Street,  ^ 


London,  E.O. 
obtained  from  all  Seedsmen, 


JOHN  PIGGOTT. 

Please  send  /or  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

GARDEN  HOSE. 


60  feet  i  1 -ply  BEST  MAKE  Garden  Hose,  with 
Fittings  1,  2,  and  4  complete,  lOs.  6d. 
Fitting  No.  3,  to  go  on  any  tap,  j^-in.,  Is.  lOd. 
Patterns  ok  Hose  .sent  on  Application. 
Parcels  lOn.  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  Reel  on  carriage  for  60  feet,  lOe.  6d. 

115, 116,  &  117,fCheapsi(le,  London 


-MERRYWEATHER-&  SONS,  n  r  n 

_  /  RED 


HOSEI  HOSEII  HOSEIII 


PATENT  RED  RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE 
Lasts  four  times  os  long  os  ordinary  white  vulcanised  hoee 
Stands  severe  Government  tests,  thus  proving  superiority  of 
quality,  lighter  in  weight,  greater  in  strength,  and  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  than  any  other  hose  for  garden  use.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes :  “  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red  Rubber 
Hose  In  use  nine  years,  aud  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever.*' 
Beware  of  counterfeit  Re<l  Hose.  Samples  and  priced 
oataloinie  of  hose,  garden  engines,  and  fittings,  free. 

M£RRYW£ATHER  &  SONS, 

Sole  .Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre.  London.  W.O. 

Kreenhouses”  for  thIT^ million^ 

Vj  ALFRED  PEEL  k  SON.  Horticultural  Builders.  Wood 
also  WlndhiU,  Shipley.  Yorkshire.  Green- 
from  608. ;  cunservatory.  from  £5 ;  over  3.000 
irts  of  the  kingdom.  Illua- 
ee  stamps.  Note  name  and 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A  FINE  AUTUMN  CAMPANULA. 


In  mixed  borders  and  similar  places  large 
masses  of  these  Chrysanthemums  when  in  bloom 
are  very  effective.  The  flowering  season  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  time  at  which  they 


Last  year  we  received  from  Miss  Jekyll  an  j  are  struck  and  their  subsequent  treatment,  for 
extremely  fine  variety  of  Campanula  from  her  |  though  some  kinds  may  be  had  in  bloom  by 
garden  at  Munstead,  Godaiming.  So  distinct  June,  yet  they  can  be  retarded  till  September, 
was  it  from  any  other  Campanula  we  knew,  that  j  The  first  in  flower  will  be  those  struck  in  autumn, 
in  the  absence  of  leaves  we  thought  it  could  and  the  others  from  cuttings  taken  late  in  the 
have  no  affinity  with  the  Peachdeaved  Bell-  j  spring.  There  arc  now  a  great  number  of 
flower.  Miss  Jekyll,  how'ever,  considered  it  to  |  varieties,  but  those  mentioned  below  will  be 
be  a  variety  of  it,  and  she  sent  us  the  following  '  found  among  the  best.  White  flowers  are 
note  respiting  it: — ‘‘A  fine  variety  of  Campanula  I  always  so  much  in  demand  that  it  is  of  them  I 
persicifolia,  4  feet  high,  blooming  long  and  late,  |  first  propose  to  speak.  Madame  C.  Desgrange 
still  in  flower  (September  7),  and  likely  to  bloom  ;  is  a  large  flower  6  inches  or  nearly  so  in  diameter 
for  another  fortnight,  but  coming  into  flower  j  if  disbudded,  but  far  more  effective  when  grown 
when  the  ordinary  garden  kinds  are  going  out  i  naturally,  some  of  the  blooms  even  then  being 
of  bloom.  There  is  a  large 
variety  of  persicifolia  figured 
in  Curtis’s  Botanical  Maga¬ 
zine^  vol.  xiL,  p.  397,  as  C. 
persicifolia  maxima,  nearly 
agreeing  with  my  flower  in 
general  dimensions,  but 
different  in  form,  being  of  a 
brood  cup  or  bowl  shape,  with 
the  edges  of  the  segments 
very  Idightly  turned  out¬ 
wards ;  whereas  this  flower 
has  a  true  bell  shape,  with  the 
segments  of  the  corollas  from 
the  point  of  junction  pro¬ 
longed  outwardly  and  then 
recurved,  this  outer  part  pro¬ 
jecting  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  bell,  and 
giving  the  flower  its  hand¬ 
some,  wide- spreading  charac¬ 
ter.  I  am  unable  to  say 
certainly  where  I  obtained  it, 
bat  think  it  was  one  I  found, 
oat  of  flower,  in  a  valley  near 
the  north-east  end  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  not  necessarily 
w'ild,  as  the  spot  is  near  a 
populous  place,  with  many 
gardens ;  but  on  asking  at 
Kew  I  was  told  it  was  by  no 
means  impossible  for  such  a 
variety  to  occur  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  is  very  easy  of 
culture,  increasing  rapidly  at 
the  base  by  underground 
stems,  as  in  the  ordinary 
garden  forms.” 


Cassy,  a  stiff-growing  kind,  has  pretty  little 
flowers,  white  tipped  with  lilac.  Delphino 
Cabochc  is  reddish  mauve  and  very  early. 
Frederick  Pel6,  bright  crimson  tipped  with 
yellow,  is  dwarf  and  a  free  flowerer.  Lyon  is  a 
pleasing  shade  of  purple  and  one  of  the  best  of 
that  tint.  Souvenir  de  M.  Rampont,  brownish 
with  orange  shade,  is  a  very  free  grower,  but 
nevertheless  dwarf. 

The  colours  of  these  Chrysanthemums  varj’ 
to  such  an  extent  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  define  their  tints  too  closely ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  variety  called  nanum  is  out  of  doors 
blush,  yet  under  glass  pure  white.  Though  all 
those  just  named  can  be  had  in  bloom  in  suc¬ 
cession  till  others  take  their  places,  yet  there 
are  a  few  that  form  as  it  were 
a  stepping-stone  between  the 
two.  These  include  Aigle 
Vd’Or  (bright  yellow).  Bolide 
(yellow  pompon),  which 
soon  develop  into  fine 
clumps,  and  flower  freely  as 
long  as  outdoor  flowers  are 
procurable.  J.  G.  G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

EARLY  FLOWERING. 

To  this  class  of  Clhrysanthe- 
mams  a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  devoted  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  as 
with  but  little  care  they  may 
be  relied  on  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  flowers  from  the 
end  of  summer  untilthe  regular 
Chrysanthemum  season  comes  in.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter  to  have  plenty  of  flowers  all 
the  year  round,  yet  these  Chrysanthemums  help 
to  bridge  over  what  has  always  been  rather  a 
trying  time,  most  of  the  summer  blooming  plants 
having  lost  their  beauty  by  the  middle  of 
September.  These  Chrysanthemums  all  belong 
to  the  Pompone  section  (though  some  are  large 
for  that  class),  except  one,  viz.,  Madame  C. 
Desgrange,  a  large-nowered  kind,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  Japanese  race. 
All  of  the  early-flowering  sorts  make  prettv 
little  plants  that  succeed  in  5-inch  or  6-inch 
Mts,  and  when  in  flower  are  very  useful  for 
decorative  pur^ses.  They  can  also  be  grown 
into  ^ood-sizetf  bushes,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground.  The  latter  yield  a 
quantity  of  cut  flowers,  but  if  in  pots  and 
removed  under  glass  just  before  the  bboms 
commence  to  expand  the  latter  are  mi 


in  colour  than  those  [ 


;j  emt 


ispecially  white  kinds  or  those  nearly 


MAKING  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  SMALL 
GARDENS. 

( CoTUinited  from  page  2SQ.) 
When  Permanent  Planting 
Ls  effected  all  digging  and 
hoeing  amongst  the  plants 
should  cease,  weeds  ^ould 
be  pulled  out  by  hand.  No 
instruction  can  be  more  per¬ 
nicious  than  that  which  is  so 
frequently  given  in  gardening 
books  and  calendars  to  ‘  ‘  fork 
over  the  borders.”  Thesurface 
soil  amongst  hardy  plants 
should  never  be  touched  with 
any  kind  of  tool  until  the 
border  is  exhausted  and 
requires  renovation.  I  had  a 
little  piece  of  border  forked 
over  in  the  usual  way  this 
spring  in  my  absence,  and 
half  the  plants  in  it  imme¬ 
diately  withered  and  died. 
Any  disturbance  of  the  roots 
of  a  plant  while  growing  re¬ 
duces  it  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  state  of  an  unrooted 
cutting.  Digging  or  forking 
over  in  the  winter  are  equally 
pernicious.  Small  plants  and 
bulbs  look  like  dead  tufts  of 
roots,  or  little  bits  of  stick 
that  have  got  buried  in  the 
soil,  and  are  destroyed  whole¬ 
sale.  Another  evil  is  the  total 
loss  of  self-sown  seedlings,  all 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of 

3  inches  or  4  inches  across.  Virginia  is  a  pure  !  tidiness.  One  great  point  in  a  small  garden  is 
white,  remarkably  floriferous  variety  ;  La  Petite  ,  the  keeping  of  the  plants  clean.  Th^e  air  of 
Marie,  a  dwarf  habited  kind,  with  flowers  like  j  towns  and  tneir  suburos  is  laden  with  all  kinds 
those  of  the  later  and  now  well-known  of  dust,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  country. 
Mademobelle  Marthe,  white,  with,  w'hen  out  of  If  this  is  allowed  to  lodge  on  the  leaves  of 


Portion  of  flower-stem  of  a  flne  variety  of  Campanula  persicifolia  (colour  bright  blue-purple) 


doors,  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  centre  ;  Madame 
Jolivart  is  a  stiff-growing  dwarf  kind,  with 
flowers  midway  in  size  between  those  of  a 
Pompone  and  Madame  C.  Desgrange  ;  under 
glass  only  are  they  pure  white  in  colour. 
Yellows  and  kindred  shades  include  Pr4cocit6, 
a  fine  rich  golden  yellow,  the  flowers  of  which 


plants,  their  breathing  pores  are  choked  and 
they  die.  That  dust  is  the  principal  evil  is 
shown  by  the  small  number  of  plants  which 
will  grow  by  the  side  of  a  dusty  turnpike  road. 

Bulbs  should  be  largely  planted  in  small 
gardens  ;  they  are  beautiful  wnen  in  bloom,  and 
easily  managed.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 


are  2  inches  in  diameter,  habit  dwarf,  one  of  the  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  like  a  light, 


earliest ;  Hendersoni,  with  flowers  very  small, 
button-like,  but  borne  in  great  profusion,  colour 
yellow,  sometimes  tipped  with  brown  ;  Inimi¬ 
table,  a  globular  flower  of  a  bright  amber  colour. 

Other  kinds  arc  Adrastus,  not  so  early  as 
the  others,  but  one  of  the  best  as  a 


some 


rich  soil  full  of  the  products  of  vegetable  decay. 
A  light  loamy  or  sandy  soil  suits  them  ;  many  of 
them  flower  and  mature  their  growth  early  in 
the  year,  and  so  arc  admirably  fitted  for  posi¬ 
tions  where  larger  plants  spring  later  and 
shade  them  from  the  summer  sun.  They  should 
and  equally  effective  under  pot  ndtD  bAjpi.iht^Oilijgly  but  in  clumps,  and  if  well 


ut  of  doors  the  blooms,  vj 
•urple,  are  produced  early  in 


Ip  of  other  early- 
►llow  that  bedding 
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out  deprives  a  small  garden  of  more  than  half  its 
proMr  mriod  of  beauty. 

Tne  following  are  comparatively  cheap  and 
should  be  in  every  small  garden : — Scilla  sibirica, 
S.  bifolia,  S.  amoena,  S.  nutans  (the  Wood 
Hyacinth,  red,  rose,  and  white,  good  for  town 
gardens),  S.  campanulata,  Muscari  botryoides, 
the  Grape  Hyacinth,  and  M.  comosum 
monstrosum,  the  feather  Hyacinth,  pretty  in 
clumps.  Snowdrops,  single  and  double,  the 
giant  kinds,  plicatus,  Imperati,  and  Elwesii  are 
very  fine.  Anemone  Pul^tilla  good  in  dry  soils, 
Anemone  apeninna,  Anemone  coronaria,  single 
and  double,  known  as  florists*,  French,  Dutch, 
Scotch,  and  Crown  Anemones — these  present  a 
great  variety  of  colours.  They  should  be  planted 
where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  the  summer 
sun  ;  they  require  a  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould, 
and  light,  mellow,  well-prepar^  soil  to  begin 
with.  The  Star  or  Daisy  Anemones,  A.  stellata, 
and  A.  fnlgens,  require  the  same  treatment.  A. 
fulgens  resembles  a  scarlet  Ox-eye  Daisy.  Tulips 
should  be  planted  where  they  can  Ije  lifted  when 
the  bulbs  are  ripe.  They  bloom  better  if  lifted 
and  dried  annually  ;  they  give  a  lon^  succession 
of  bloom.  The  Van  Thols  with  pointed  petals 
are  the  earliest,  and  are  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  Pottebakker  and  hybrid  kinds,  followed 
by  the  gorgeous  Parrot  Tulips  with  fringed 
petals,  wnich  keep  up  the  succession  until  May, 
when  the  florists’ kinds  descended  from  Gesner’s 
Tulip  come  in.  Daffodils  are  a  host  in  them¬ 
selves  in  the  spring  garden.  The  common  Lent 
Lily  is  as  pretty  as  any  of  the  small  kinds,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  go  wrong.  Of  the  double  kinds  all 
are  good.  The  double  and  single  Jonquils, 
white  and  yellow,  are  pretty,  sweet-scented, 
and  useful  for  cutting.  The  Poet’s  Narcissus, 
both  single  and  double,  is  indispensable.  In  a 
rich  soil  Polyanthus  Narcissi  are  very  showy. 


and  give  no  trouble.  Sisyrinchum  grandiflorum 
looks  well  amongst  spring  flowers  if  a  clump  is 


1  amongst  spring 

planted,  there  l^ing  nothing  of  the  same  habit 
above  ground  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a 
white  variety.  The  Crown  Imperial  is  a  showy 
spring  bulb  of  distinct  habit ;  it  does  best  in 
light  calcareous  sand,  and  should  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  years.  The  colour  of  the  flower 
varies  from  orange  red  to  pale  primrose.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  latest  Tulips  come  the  earliest 
Gladioli,  byzantinus,  Colvillei,  communis,  nanus, 
and  ramosus.  These  make  a  brilliant  show, 
and  are  all  more  or  less  hardy  ;  but  should  be 
planted  early  in  spring  in  the  first  instance. 
Alon^  with  these  the  beautiful  English  and 
Spanish  Iris  come  into  bloom.  No  garden  can 
be  called  complete  without  some  good  clumps  of 
these.  They  look  best  in  groups  of  a  dozen 
bulbs  in  two  colours  only,  such  as  white  and 
yellow,  bronze  and  purple,  white  and  blue,  &c. 
Following  these  come  the  later  Gladioli. 
Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  is  well  known,  but  it 
cannot  bo  compared  with  some  of  the  gandaven- 
sis  varieties.  These  are  truly  magnificent,  and 
with  good  cultivation  produce  individual  blooms 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  White  Lily,  and 
of  every  shade  of  rose,  red,  scarlet,  crimson, 
white,  yellow,  and  purple,  most  with  several 
shaidescombinedinthe  same  flower.  Nobulbcould 
be  less  troublesome.  The  Lilies  are  summer- 
flowering  bulbs  par  excellence.  Some  require 
special  soils  and  positions,  but  there  are  many 
that  are  quite  suitable  for  small  gardens.  The 
following  should  be  planted  in  light,  rich  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  on  a  well-drained  hard  bottom  : 
Lilium  candidum  (the  common  white  Lily), 
L.  excelsum  (the  Nankeen  Lily),  L.  chalce- 
donicum  (the  scarlet  Turk’s  cap),  L.  tigrinum 
(the  Tiger  Lily),  L.  davuricum  in  variety,  and 
L.  Thunbergianum  in  variety.  The  last  are  from 
1  to  2  feet  high,  but  with  large  flowers.  A  fine 
late  summer- flowering  bulb  for  the  south  of 
England  is  the  Agapanthus,  a  fine  plant  of  the 
Lily  family,  4  feet  high  when  full  grown.  It 
requires  a  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter  and 
good  drainage,  as  it  is  not  hardy  if  allowed  to 
become  damp  in  winter.  The  Quamash 
(Camassia  esculenta)  is  similar,  but  more  hardy ; 
these  have  blue  flowers.  The  Alstiocmerias 
require  similar  treatment.  All  these  plants 
will  well  repay  the  little  care  required  to  grow 
them  well  in  the  open  ground,  where,  when 
established,  they  flower  much  more  finely  than 
when  grown  in  pots.  A  fine  plant  for  a,«l^ltered 
position  is  Sparaxis  pulcheiTima,|  witL^^ll 
grassy  leaves  4  or  i^l  anlLsplifiycf 

pendent  flowers,  rose,  crimson,  purple,  or  white. 


It  looks  best  in  a  clump,  like  a  plant  of 
Pampas  Grass.  Tigridias  should  always  be 
grown  in  a  small  garden  where  the  soil  is  deep, 
rich,  and  well  manured.  They  re<|uire  to  be 
planted  in  March  in  the  first  instance,  8 
inches  deep,  and  to  have  a  little  protection 
in  very  severe  weather.  The  flowers  are  scarlet, 
6  or  7  inches  across.  T.  Pavonia  is  the 
best.  T.  conchiflora  has  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  scarlet  and  crimson  in  the  centre.  The 
flowers  barely  last  a  day,  but  are  produced  in 
quick  succession,  the  clumps  remaining  in  bloom 
for  many  weeks.  Schizostylis  coccinea  is  a 
scarlet-flowering  bulb  resembling  a  Gladiolus, 
and  flowering  late  in  the  autumn.  Colchicums 
are  autumn-flowering  bulbs,  which  send  up 
Crocus-like  flowers  without  any  leaves — Naked 
boys”  the  Kentish  people  call  them.  Our  native 
kind  varies  in  colour  from  deep  purple  to  pure 
white.  The  leaves  rise  in  spring  in  a  bold  toft, 
bringing  the  seed  vessel  with  them.  A  few 
tufts  on  the  edge  of  Grass  are  effective.  There 
are  double  varieties.  There  are  exotic  kinds 
with  large  flowers,  too  expensive  as  yet  for 
small  gaiSehs.  There  are  many  other  beautiful 
bulbs,  but  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  select 
from. 

Of  herbaceous  plants  and  dicarf  shrubs  we  will 
begin  with  the  dwarfest.  Of  our  native  plants 
there  is  a  double  variety  of  the  common  Bird’s- 
foot  Trefoil,  which  must  be  a  useful  plant ; 
although  not  having  seen  it  I  cannot  recommend 
it  with  confidence.  The  single  kind  has  been 
in  bloom  for  over  two  months.  Sedum  spurium 
is  a  pretty  dwarf -spreading  plant,  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  London  Pride,  forming  rosettes  of  leaves 
in  the  same  way.  It  produces  bunches  of 
purplish  rose-coloured  flowers  in  great  profusion 
m  August  and  September.  It  completely  carpets 
the  ground.  Achulea  ageratoides,  A.  Clavennse, 
A.  tomentosa,  and  A.  umbellata,  Armeria 
cephalotes  rubra,  Linaria  alpina,  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  Oxalis  floribunaa,  Saxifraga  Wal- 
lacei,  S.  granulata  fl.-pl.,  Santolina  incana, 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  Senecio  argenteus,  Silene 
alpestris,  S.  maritima  fl.-pl.,  Thymus  montanus 
albus,  Veronica  rupestris,  and  Veronica  prostrata. 
These  are  all  very  dwarf,  most  of  them  not 
exceeding  in  height  the  double  Daisy. 

Of  taller^  hut  still  dwarf  plants. — The  well- 
known  border  Pinks  and  Pansies  are  a  host  in 
themselves.  Papaver  nudicaule  should  be 
grown  by  all.  Statice  latifolia,  S.  Limonium,  and 
S.  tatarica  are  unlike  everything  else. 
(Euothera  macrocarpa,  (E.  taraxacifolia,  and 
CE.  eximia,  are  beautiful  Evening  Primroses, 
with  very  large  flowers  ;  the  last  two  are  white. 
Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.  is  a  fine  plant  for  a 
damp  soil.  All  kinds  of  Mimulus  are  good  for 
similar  places.  Spirtea  Filipendula  ff-pl.  is 
not  a  showy  plant,  but  is  evergreen,  and  useful 
for  cut  flowers.  Campanula  carpatica,  C. 
turbinata,  and  C.  Hendersoni  are  good  blue 
bells.  Plumbago  Larpentae  is  useful  for  autumn.  I 
Of  taller  plants,  Monarda  didyma,  Aquilegia 
ccerulea,  A.  chrysantha,  and  A.  ^^llgari8  are 
useful.  Centranthus  ruber  is  showy,  and 
Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  is  good  for  cutting. 
(Jentaurea  montana  is  a  perennial  Cornflower. 
Helenium  pumilum  is  a  good  yellow  Daisy. 
Linum  flavum  is  a  good  yellow  flax.  Pent- 
stemon  Jaffrayanus,  P.  heterophyllus,  and  P. 
azureus,  with  blue  flowers,  and  P.  barbatus,  a 
tall  kind,  with  scarlet  flowers,  are  useful 
perennials,  being  rather  tender,  cuttings  and 
seeds  should  m  saved.  The  large-leaved 
Saxifrages  (Megaseas)  are  telling  amongst  dwarf 
plants,  and  the  Funkias,  or  Plantain  Lilies,  are 
useful  in  the  same  way.  Echinops  ruthenicus 
and  Eryngium  amethystinum  are  beautiful 
thistle-like  foliage  plants,  which  look  as  if 
made  of  blue  steel.  Knlphofias,  or  red-hot 

¥>ker  plants,  are  very  telling  in  sunny  places. 

hey  like  a  damp  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  in 
summer.  Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus  is  a  good 
aster.  In  a  small  garden  only  a  few 

TalUgrowing  herbaceous  plants  can  be  grown, 
and  these  should  be  carefully  selected  so  as  to 
avoid  sameness.  The  following  would  be  a 
choice  and  distinct  selection : — Papa verorien tale, 
Galega  officinalis  alba,  Harpalium  rigidum. 
Campanula  persicifolia  alba  plena,  C.  macrantha, 
(Enothera  speciosa,  Helianthus  multiflorus 
(double  and  single),  Geum  coccineum  plenum, 
Scal^osa  caucosica,  Lupinus  arboreus,  L.  poly- 
.Ibus,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  Lychnis 
fl.-pl.,  and  L.  Viscaria  fpleipclen!! 
la,  Spiriea  palmata.  There  are  ittafiiy  bihei: 
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good  plants  which,  if  admitted,  would  exclude 
oriste’  flowers  and  biennials,  and  which  are 
equalled  or  surpassed  by  annuals.  Florists’ 
flowers  should  be  grown  extensively  in  all  small 
gardens.  To  begin  with  the  earliest,  Pyrethrums 
are  very  hardy  and  easily  managed.  They  do  best 
where  their  leaves  are  shaded  from  the  midday 
sun,  and  their  flowers  run  up  into  sunlight. 
They  are  surface- rooters,  and  will  not  do  in 
bare  borders,  continually  tidied  up ;  they  also 
require  plentiful  top-dressings.  Delphiniums 
require  a  rich,  deep,  well- worked  soil,  and 
should  not  be  grown  more  than  two  years  in  the 
same  ground.  They  look  best  in  clumps  of  two 
or  three  plants.  The  very  tall,  pale- blue  kind 
(D.  elatum)  is  a  fine  object  when  well  grown. 
Pansies  and  Pinks  have  been  alreadv  noticed. 
Phloxes  are  capital  subjects  for  small  gardens. 
The  earlier  kinds,  descended  from  suffruticosa, 
require  a  cool  place  in  southern  districts. 
They  have  done  well  in  the  cool  seasons 
we  have  had  lately,  sometimes  blooming 
twice  in  the  season.  They  are  not  so  tall 
as  the  later  kinds,  the  leaves  are  glossy  and 
the  flowers  quieter  in  colour.  The  late  Phloxes 
are  amongst  the  finest  and  most  decorative 
plants  grown.  They  require  a  good  light  soil, 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  must  have  all  the 
CTound  they  require  to  themselves,  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  perfect  mat  of  roots.  Top-dressing  and 
liquid  manure  is  the  beat  way  of  feeding  them. 
They  should  not  remain  more  than  two  years  in 
the  same  place,  and  large  single  trusses  can  only 
be  produced  by  taking  cuttings  early  in  spring 
to  planted  out  as  soon  as  rooted.  This  is  a 
simple  matter,  as  nothing  roots  more  easily 
than  the  Phlox.  With  anything  like  good 
cultivation  most  of  the  varieties  will  produce 
trusses  of  bloom  as  large  as  a  straw  beehive, 
some  kinds  are  as  brilliant  in  colour  as  Geraniums. 
Dahlias  are  amongst  the  most  useful  things  in  a 
small  garden.  They  can  be  put  out  after  Tulips 
and  spring  annuals  are  cleared  away,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  minimum  of  attention,  dlarnations  are 
first-rate  plants  for  amateurs,  they  require  a 
light,  well-drained  soil  which  their  roots  can 
easily  penetrate  ;  the  earth  they  root  in  should 
be  kept  so  that  the  foot  will  sink  in  it.  The 
perpetual  flowering  kinds  are  the  best  for  small 
gardens.  In  favourable  seasons  they  produce 
several  crops  of  bloom,  and  some  kinds  bloom 
almost  continuously.  They  have  the  additional 
advantage  that  they  strike  easily  from  pipings 
taken  from  the  young  growth  in  spring,  which 
can  be  planted  out  in  the  autumn  or  kept 
in  pots  until  spring,  so  that  a  stock  of  vigorous 
young  plants  is  easily  kept  up.  Old  plants 
are  liable  to  damp  oflf  in  muggy  weather.  I  have 
not  grown  them  for  some  years  owing  to  un¬ 
favourable  soil  and  climate,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
when  growing  them  in  a  light  loam  on  gravel 
that  this  loss  of  plants  might  be  prevent^  by 
thinning  out  the  shoots  well  in  autumn  and 
giving  the  soil  a  surfacing  of  flints,  or  an  inch 
or  two  of  sand,  so  that  the  prostrate  shoots 
might  rest  on  a  dry  surface.  It  is  useless 
attempting  to  grow  them  in  districts  of 
undrained  pasture  land  on  clay,  but  when  the 
country  round  is  chalk,  gravel,  or  sand,  they 
may  be  relied  on.  Antirrhinums  are  extremely 
valuable,  they  make  a  grand  bloom  in  a  poor 
soil,  provided  they  have  blenty  of  sun;  the 
dwarfs  are  the  most  useful,  out  a  few  of  the  tall 
ones  should  be  grown.  Mortar  rubbish  mixed 
with  the  soil  is  good  for  Antirrhinums,  Stocks, 
and  Wallflowers. 

Pentstemons  are  very  suiteble  for  a  small 
garden,  they  produce  Foxglove-like  spikes  of 
bloom  of  nearly  the  colours  of  the  annual  Phlox 
Drummond  i,  many  with  white  throats.  They 
are  barely  hardy,  but  are  easily  kept  up  by  cut¬ 
tings  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  unheated 
greenhouse  during  winter.  Chrysanthemums 
are  indispensable,  especially  in,  towns.  ^  The 
early-flowering  kinds  are  a  great  acquisition, 
flowering  as  they  do  quite  two  months  before 
the  others.  In  the  south  the  later  kinds 
make  grand  outdoor  plants  in  sheltered  places 
if  a  proper  selection  is  made.  Wallflowers 
can  scarcely  be  called  florists' flowers,  but  might 
be  greatly  varied  by  better  cultivation  than  they 
usually  get.  They  are  really  perennial  shrubs, 
but  are  not  quite  hardy  in  that  form,  as  they 
may  last  several  years  and  then  Ix)  killed  by  a 
s^ver^  Is^te  Most  kinds  are  well  known, 

bu't^tilieriB  is  m '  almost  black  variety  here  which 
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Arranfifement  of  Plants.— The  articles 
which  appear  at  intervals  in  Gabdemno  from 
“  J.  D.”  and  others  have  one  good  effect  upon 
a  great  number  of  readers.  They  awaken  a 
healthy  habit  of  thinking  for  oneself.  Some 
years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  mrdening  as  an  art 
was  settled,  as  a  huge  marine  mtme  for  the 
almost  sole  purpose  of  grinding  out  acres  of 
scarlet  Pela^oniums  or  blue  Lobelia.  It  is 
true  the  flower  lover  never  feels  his  inmost  self 
quite  satisfled  with  the  result ;  but  the  powers 
of  fashion  and  the  instinct  of  imitation  are  so 
strong  in  our  frail  natures,  that  it  seemed 
almost  a  revelation  when  anyone  boldly  stood  out 
to  champion  poor  old  Dame  Nature.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable,  that  any  quantity  of  disputation 
should  make  a  code  of  ethics  on  one  siae  or  the 
other.  This  would  give  a  remedy  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  The  most  that  can  bo  expected  from 
the  present  exodus  of  opinion  is  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  divide  ourselves  into  two  camps — one 
with  a  banner  inscribed,  Gardeners  from  the 
head  the  other,  "Gardeners  from  the  heart.” 
Directly  a  man  feels  that  he  is  not  sacrilegious 
in  leaving  the  beaten  path,  he  begins  to  love 
flowers  for  their  own  sake,  and  then  if  the  true 

rrdening  instinct  is  inside  him,  ho  cherishes— 
was  almost  going  to  say,  gloats  over— his 
treasures,  and  sees  nothing  but  glare  and  ennui 
in  his  gorgeous  coloured  beds,  so  artificially 
dragged  on  to  his  lawn,  or  flung  in  the  most  im- 
posuble  places.  It  is  easy  to  discover  the 
cause  which  has  produced  the  effect  so  many 
now  condemn.  Ine  average  professional  gar¬ 
dener,  by  a  process  of  evolution,  finds  out  that 
his  I  average  employer,  be  he  an  item  or  the 
gi^t  public,  is  satisfied  if  he  can  take  a  look  at 
his  garden  at  intervals  more  or  less  distant, 
and  be  slightly  electrified  by  a  coup  d'ail. 
There  can  be  no  blame  attached,  therefore,  if 
he — the  gardener — sets  himself  to  work  to  be¬ 
come,  as  I  said  before,  a  machine,  and  even 
now  1  cannot  see  that  any  better  arrangement 
of  flowers  than  the  bedding-out  system  can  be 
adopted  for  public  parks  or  large  institutions, 
where  it  would  be  useless  to  hope  for  even  a 
small  percentage  of  those  who  love  a  flower 
for  its  merit  alone.  Before  I  came  to  live 
here,  I  had  spent  the  whole  of  my  time  in 
London  or  some  other  large  town,  and  my 
knowledge  of  gardening  and  horticulture  was 
not  appalling  either  in  extent  or  depth,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  the  study  of  a  half-a-orown 
Mar^chal  Niel  Rose,  with  a  sprig  of  Maidenhair 
Fern,  in  Covent  Garden.  Still,  when  I  came 
into  the  country  I  tried  year  after  year  to  ex 
tract,  as  I  was  duty  bound,  the  phantom  plea¬ 
sure  out  of  my  duly  shaped  beds,  but  the  result 
was  always  Dead  Sea  fruit — I  felt  there  was 
something  I  had  not  nasped.  Now  I  have 
diligently  obliterated  these  beds,  and,  lo  !  I  find 
in  my  garden  nooks  and  comers  filled  with  my 
dearest  friends,  and  everywhere  I  turn  I  am  met 
by  children  I  have  planted  and  reared  and  fed, 
until  my  neighbours  wonder  however  they  can 
always  come,  winter  and  summer,  and  be  sure  to 
have  something  to  gather  or  look  at  in  the  shape 
of  colour  and  natural  beauty.  My  advice  to  all 
who  have  tried  only  the  set  pattern  fashion  of 
growing  just  the  orthodox  bedding  plants  is  to 
try  the  natural  style,  and  I  shall  be  very  dis¬ 
appointed  and  surprised  if  they  do  not,  like 
myself,  speedily  cease  to  be  mere  gardeners,  but 
axrient  lovers  of  flowers. — J.  S.  J. 

Lobelia  ftilgens  Victoria.— Although  an 
old  plant,  we  have  few  half-hardy  subjects  so 
effective  as  this  is  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  end  of  September.  With  us  it  is  now 
nearly  at  its  best,  and  we  have  nothing  so  bril¬ 
liant  in  colour  which  gives  go  little  troi^le.  We 
take  up  our  plants  at  the  end  of  October,  place 
them  on  the  floor  of  an  unheated  reach 
house,  and  plant  them  again  in  April.  I  believe 
that  damp  is  more  hurtful  to  this  plant  than 
actual  cold. — J.  C.  C. 

Seedlingr  Petunias. — As  a  common  seed¬ 
ling  Petunia  in  my  garden  has  for  some  time 
beM  the  admiration  of  all  my  visitors,  I  think 
a  word  on  the  subject  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  usually  throw  away  their  Petunias  after 
the  first  summer.  In  the  spring  of  1883  I 
sowed  a  penny  packet  of  mixed  single  Petunia 
seed.  After  the  summer’s  bloom  aWe^  plants 
were  lifted ,  wintered  a  gree^ouaf^iid 
afforded  magnificent  he^s  m  flowex^for  nearly 
the  whole  of  April  amd  May.  Some  plants, 


however,  were  left  in  the  border  through  the 
winter,  and  one  of  these,  spreading  fan-like 
over  the  surface  of  a  south-west  wall,  emboldens 
me  to  write.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  a 
beautiful  plant  in  full  flower  ;  but  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  this  Petunia  began  to  bloom  early  in 
June.  The  blossoms  then  were  strikingly 
variegated  from  nearly  pure  white  to  deep 
magenta  ;  stripes  of  both  colours,  alternating  in 
various  breadths,  left  hardly  two  blooms  alike, 
but  all  were  of  large  size  and  of  dazzling 
brightness.  The  effect  may  bo  better  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  June,  by 
desire  of  a  visitor,  I  counted  eighty- nine  fully  ex¬ 
panded  blossoms  on  the  plant  at  once.  It  has 
TOme  its  white  and  "  violent  crown  ”  ever 
since,  and  still  continues  in  undimmed  beauty. 
Whilo  this  is  being  written  (Aug.  12)  there  are 
eighty-five  expanded  flowers  on  it,  only  that 
whereas  two  months  ago  the  white  pi^ominated 
the  whole  plant  now  appears  vested  in  "the  regal 
purple,”  and  that  but  sparely  splashed  with 
"  the  fine  linen.” — J.  S.  D. 

The  Twin  Flower  (Linnsea  borealis).— 
In  many  a  northern  Pine  wood  this  modest 
little  evergreen  trailing  plant  is  just  now  dis¬ 
playing  its  delicately -tinted  blossoms  ;  no 
w’onder  that  such  a  lovely  plant  is  such  a 
favourite  with  all  who  love  flowers,  for  it 
spreads  and  forms  a  dense  cushion-like  tuft, 
which  becomes  thickly  studded  with  tiny  pink 


Spray  of  the  Twin  Flower  (Linnsa  borealis). 

bells.  It  is  a  rare  native  and  not  at  all  a 
common  plant  in  gardens,  though  it  is  not  so 
difllcult  to  cultivate  as  many  imagine  ;  like  the 
Edelweiss,  another  reputedly  diflicult  plant,  it 
flourishes  like  a  weed  if  placed  under  the  neces¬ 
sary  cultural  conditions.  All  that  is  needed  is 
to  plant  healthy  young  plants  in  a  moist  sandy 
border,  rock  garden,  or  slightly  raised  bank. 
Placed  in  such  a  position  and  in  partial  shade, 
we  have  rarely  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with, 
always  presuming,  of  course,  that  the  air  is 
pure.  The  best  season  for  transplanting  strong 
plants  of  the  Twin  Flower  is  autumn,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  good  amount  of 
earth  lifted  with  the  roots. 

Seedlingr  Veronioas. — I  send  you  some 
seedlings  of  Veronicas,  wishing  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  any  of  them  are  worth 
preserving.  They  seed  like  weeds  in  my  garden, 
all  my  named  sorts  being  grubbed  up  when 
they  get  8  or  9  feet  high,  as  then  they  only  bear 
foliage  and  flowers  at  the  top  with  bare  stems 
cks  thick  as  a  man’s  ancle.  I  have  none  but 
seedlings  now.  I  am  convinced  they  vary  quite 
as  much  as  Fuchsias  or  scarlet  Geraniums  do,  and 
that  sorts  worth  naming  could  easily  be  raised. 
I  have  taken  no  trouble  about  them.  I  am  quite 
sure  I  have  hybrids  between  Andersoni  and 
imperiaUs  and  between  Andersoni  and  salioifolia. 
Some  of  my  best  are  not  in  flower,  but  I  will  send 
thfi4>  Jf  you  desire  it,  later  on.  Some  are  more 
others.  1  had  one  with  ^f^era  of  a 
and  purplish  plum-cok^im^  tips, 
I  have  lost  it ;  it  had  brownish  green  i 


they  keep  on  flowering  till  the  middle  of 
January.  I  think  Veronioas  are  one  of  the  best 
shrubs  for  a  shrubbery.  I  had  a  bouquet  of 
Veronicas  and  Escallonia  montividiensis  (the 
white  Escallonia)  on  my  dinner  table  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  a  friend  of  mine  from  Nottingham 
would  not  believe  it  till  he  saw  them  in  flower. 
— South  Devon. — [The  blooms  sent  were  very 
fine,  and  the  colours  rich  and  varied.  These 
Veronicas  are  amongst  the  best  of  shrubbery 
plants  for  southern  counties,  and  also  for  cool 
conservatories  in  winter. — Ed.] 

Propciigratinfir  herbaceous  plants.— 
Most  herbaceous  plants  are  propagated  in 
spring,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time,  when 
they  have  to  be  increas^  by  division,  as,  being 
then  starting  into  growth,  they  may  be  cut 
through,  or  dug  up  and  pulled  apart,  and 
multiplied  to  ahnost  any  extent.  There  are 
some,  however,  that  do  not  admit  of  such  treat¬ 
ment,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Alstrcemerias,  the  tuberous  roots  of  which  go 
down  into  the  ground  to  such  a  depth  that  they 
cannot  be  reached  without  digging  up  the  plants 
bodily,  and  disturbing  the  whole  soil  about  them 
to  search  and  pick  out  the  parts  that  will  grow. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  the  best  way  is  to  save  or 
procure  seeds,  which  they  bear  freely,  as  almost 
every  flower  left  sets,  and  the  pods  fill  and  ripen 
long  before  winter  begins.  The  seed  may  either 
be  sown  now  or  left  till  the  turn  of  the  year, 
when  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  and  raise  the  plants 
in  small  pots,  as  then  the^  can  be  transferred  to 
the  bed  or  border  where  it  is  intended  to  grow 
them  without  suffering  a  check.  If  the  seed  is 

§ut  in  now  or  later  on  out  of  doors  it  should  be 
one  where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  so  as  to 
avoid  transplanting  or  any  interference  after 
they  are  up,  of  which  Alstramierias  are  very 
impatient.  Pentstemons  are  best  struck  from 
cuttings,  which  should  be  put  in  now  in  pots 
and  placed  in  a  close  frame,  where,  if  shaded  and 
kept  moist  by  syringing,  they  will  soon  root, 
and  may  be  wintered  in  any  cold  house  or  pit 
protected  from  hard  frost.  Antirrhinums 
require  just  the  same  treatment  if  named  or 
choice  sorts  are  to  be  saved,  as,  like  Pentstemons, 
they  often  get  killed  during  hard  winters,  or 
become  so  crippled  that  they  rarely  break 
strongly  or  do  well  the  following  spring.  Pansies 
and  Violas  may  be  divided  and  increased  in  that 
wav,  or  cuttings  may  be  made  and  dibbled  in 
unaer  hand-lignts,  or  in  any  frame  where  they 
can  be  kept  close  for  a  time,  as  they  root  very 
easily. — 8. 

Propaffatingr  Eoheverias.— During  the 
summer  mai^  of  these  will  have  produced  a 
number  of  omiete,  and  if  separated  from  the 
parent  plant  at  taking-up  time,  and  dibbled  in 
shallow  boxes  of  soil,  they  will  make  good  plants 
for  bedding  out  in  spring.  During  the  winter 
they  will  require  scarcely  ai^  water.  Eche- 
vena  seed  should  be  sown  by  (Jhristmas,  other¬ 
wise  the  young  plants  will  m  too  small  for  use 
the  following  season.  Sow  in  well-drained  pans 
of  sandy  sou,  just  covering  the  seed  with  sand, 
and  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  60 
degs. — T. 

Oelsia  oretioa  is  a  good  autumnal  flower 
for  mixed  borders.  It  withstands  heavy  rains 
and  gales  of  wind  that  bring  many  more  showy 
flowers  to  an  abrupt  termination.  During  the 
heat  of  summer  1  thought  but  little  of  this 
Celsia  ;  our  soil  being  dry,  it  seemed  to  do  little 
else  than  form  seed-pods,  and  I  considered  it  to 
be  an  over-praised  plant,  but  lately  it  has  re¬ 
deemed  its  cnaracter  by  sending  up  a  continuous 
succession  of  spikes  of  golden  blooms  that  defy 
all  weathers.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and 
one  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  any  fairly  good 
soil.  Seedling  of  it  raised  under  glass  in  spring, 
and  planted  out  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
develop  into  fine  clumps,  and  flower  freely  as 
long  as  outdoor  flowers  are  procurable. — J.  G. 

11869.— Herbaceous  plants  after  flowering.— 
the  gtems  and  leaves  are  green  they  ought  to  bo 
allowed  to  remain,  removing  the  decayed  flowers  and  stems 
only.  As  soon  as  the  stems  and  leaves  deca^'  cut  them 
over  at  the  base.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  bulbous 
plants.  If  seeds  are  not  wanted  remove  tne  seed  pods  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed.  As  lonv  as  the  leaves  remain 
green  they  aid  in  maturing  the  bvubs.— J.  D.  E. 

11861.— Dividing  plants.— Lychnis,  Phloxes,  and 
roUui  tiila*  dlvlaed  and  replanted  as  soon  as  they 

.  have  done  flowering.  Lily  of  the  Valley  docs  not  require 
I  imy  sp<|clal  ti  eatmerl^i  )U  will  grow  in  almost  any  good 
I  ^rden  A  sand  iKsS  is  not  a  good  place  for  It  to  grow 
I  flow.r.-J.  D.  E. 
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THE  VILLA  GARDEN, 

( Continued  from  •page  290. ) 

The  Amateur’s  Vinery. 

The  culture  of  Grapes  under  glass  is  not  a  very 
old  business,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Forsyth,  the  Royal  gardener  of  the 
period,  speaks  of  open-air  Grapes  being  sent  to 
the  K^yal  table.  Anything  which  gives  an 
improved  climate  increases  the  value  of  the  crop 
of  Grapes.  I  have  seen  good  Grapes  ctowu  in  a 
turf  pit  with  nothing  but  glass  lignts  laid  across 
the  banks.  When  it  was  fine  every  other  light 
was  tilted  up  during  the  day,  being  closed  again 
at  night.  Though  good  Grapes  have  been  grown 
in  very  unlikely- looking  places,  still  it  is  well, 
when  one  has  any  choice  in  the  matter,  to  have 
a  light,  well- constructed,  properly- ventilated 
structure.  Light  and  abundant  means  of  venti¬ 
lation  must  be  insisted  on.  Except  for  an 
early  crop  a  span-roofed  house  is  a  desirable 
form,  because  it  affords  plenty  of  light,  and  a 
a  good  length  of  rafter  to  train  the  vine  rods  to. 

The  vines  may  either  be  all  planted  on  one 
side  and  trained  over,  or  they  may  bo  run  over 
alternately  from  each  side.  I  am  thinking  of 
an  inexpensive  kind  of  vinery  1  came  across 
some  vears  ago  that  was  built  by  the  amateur 
himself,  and  was  entirely  managed  by  himself, 
and  produced  Grapes  of  a  superior  quality. 
There  was  not  a  brick  used  in  its  construction. 
The  wall  plates  were  laid  on  the  tops  of  Larch 

Eoles,  which  could  bo  had  cheaply  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood.  These  were  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground  4  feet  apart  on  each  side.  The  space 
between  the  wall  plates  and  the  ^und  was 
boarded  up,  openings  being  left  aTOut  4  feet 
apart  near  the  ground  line  for  ventilation. 
There  was  an  opening  all  along  the  ridge  for 
ventilation  also,  which  was  protected  dv  a 
movable  cap  that  worked  with  a  lever.  There 
was  no  upright  glass  on  the  sides,  but  the  ends, 
except  .3  feet  at  the  bottom,  were  glass ;  and  the 
roof  had  rather  a  steep  pitch,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  water  quickly.  The  vines 
were  trained  to  wire  fixed  18  inches  from  the 
glass.  The  lights  were  made  at  home  by  a  car¬ 
penter  at  so  much  per  foot — about  4d.,  I 
think — and  were  glazed  by  the  owner  himself ; 
and  altogether  the  house  was  very  cheaply  and 
well  built.  This  happened  fifteen  years  ago. 
Probably  if  the  same  work  was  going 
to  be  done  now  a  different  system  would 
be  followed.  The  painting  and  repairing 
is  always  a  heavy  item.  And  in  building 
vineries  for  amateurs  nowadays,  some  plan 
should  be  adopted  which  will  do  away  with 
painting,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  make  an  im¬ 
perishable  structure.  1  was  speaking  to  a 
market  grower  the  other  day,  and  he  says  he 
finds  it  cheaper  never  to  paint.  Ho  builds  of 
the  best  material  he  can  get,  and  when  the 
wood  decays  he  takes  out  the  glass  and  rebuilds 
with  the  money  saved  by  not  pednting.  Of 
course  the  dilapidated  appearance  the  place  has 
when  wearing  out,  and  no  paint  used,  would  be 
distressi^  to  a  sensitive  mind,  but  he  says  he 
cannot  afimrd  to  be  sensitive.  I  have  no  douot,  in 
the  near  future,  horticultural  buildings  will  be 
erected  of  imperishable  materials.  Much  im¬ 
provement,  extending  in  this  direction,  has 
already  been  effected,  and  the  work  will  doubt¬ 
less  go  on. 

The  Ground  Vinery. 

This  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  and 
was  for  a  time  very  popular.  It  was  simply  a 
long  narrow  span-roofed  frame,  just  wide 
enough  and  high  enough  to  train  one  vine  along 
under  the  ridge.  1  dare  say  it  met  a  felt  want, 
but  it  has  been  superseded  now  by  a  loftier, 
wider  frame,  called,  in  technical  phrase,  the 
“Three-quarter  span  frame.”  This,  If  placed 
on  turf  banks  with  a  sunk  path  down  the 
centre,  will  make  a  very  nice  little 
vinery,  or  it  may  be  used  for  Peaches, 
Fi^,  or  Plums,  Apricots,  and  Cherries. 
If  it  did  not  exceed  20  feet  or  25  feet  in  length 
the  trees  might  be  planted  at  one  end  and  be 
trained  along  the  house  instead  of  across  in  the 
usual  way.  If  it  was  desired  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  heat  one  of  these  cheap  frame 
greenhouse  vineries,  either  by  running  a  flue 
along  one  side  or  by  a  small  boiler.  If  only  20 
or  30  feet  long  the  flue  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  best.  Nine-inch  earthenware  ^fe^m^e 
a  very  good  flue  for  I  t^his!  ipumW^y  I 

better  than  bricks.  But  good  Grape^tr^ntoe 


pown  in  this  class  of  structure  without  artificial 
heat.  Probably  better  Grapes  would  be  grown 
in  an 

Unheated  Vinery 

Than  if  heated,  unless  great  care  was  used. 
My  experience  among  amateurs  has  taught 
me  that  they  are  exceedingly  lavish  in 
the  matter  of  heat,  often  lighting  a  fire 
when  the  plants  would  have  been  better  with¬ 
out  ;  and  I  know  that  good  Black  Hamburg  and 
Sweetwater,  and  Muscadine  Grapes  can  be  grown 
without  artificial  heat.  But  the  sim’s  warmth 
must  be  utilised  to  the  utmost.  By  this  I  mean 
that  the  house  must  be  closed  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  be  damped,  to  fill  it  full  of  genial 
vapour.  Shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon  in 
sunny  weather  tends  to  help  everything  on 
marvellously.  If  the  syringe  is  used  the  heat 
enclosed  in  the  house  by  early  closing  must  be 
strong  enough  to  dry  the  foliage  before  darkness 
sets  in,  for  if  damp  remain  on  the  leaves  all  night 
the  green  tissues  will  decay,  and  these  organs, 
which  are  situated  there,  will  not  be  able  to 
perform  their  allotted  work.  I  may  say,  also, 
that  early  opening  is  as  important  as  early  closing. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  strikes  on  the  house  in  the 
morning  with  any  force,  so  as  to  cause  a  vapour 
inside,  the  ventilators  should  be  opened  a 
little  to  let  the  vapour  escape,  to  be  r^laced 
with  sweet,  fresh,  wholesome  air.  Inis  is 
very  important,  for  a  damp,  stagnant  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  a  precursor  to  most  of  the  evils 
which  can  be  traced  to  faulty  internal 
management.  A  little  chink  of  air  early 
in  the  morning,  say  by  six  o’clock,  or  if  a 
little  ventilation  can  be  given  low  down,  close 
to  the  ground  line,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
house  last  thing  at  night,  the  roof  v3ntilators 
need  not  be  opened  quite  so  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  When  a  house  containing  vines  is  shut  up 
till  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  spring  or 
summer-time  something  must  go  wrong.  Of 
course,  the  best  built  house  is  not  air-tight, 
but  modern  houses  are  less  exposed  and  less  in¬ 
fluenced  by  external  changes  than  old-fashioned 
houses  were  years  ago.  The  details  of  vine 
culture  are  the  same  under  all  conditions  and 
circumstances.  The  stopping,  tying,  thinning, 
watering,  &c. ,  are  the  same  2  the  vine  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  structure  with  turf  walls  as  if  the  very 
latest  improvements  were  adopted.  The  person 
who  brings  his  intelligence  to  bear  upon  all  he 
does  will  not  long  be  bound  down  altogether  by 
cut  and  dried  rules.  Promptitude  in  everything 
is  of  the  very  first  importance.  If  the  young 
vine  shoots  are  allowed  to  ramble  on  with 
their  tendrils  clinging  to  everything  until 
they  become  a  perfect  thicket,  the  amount 
of  green  which  will  have  to  be  cut  away 
will  represent  the  wasted  effort,  which,  if  the 
stopping  had  been  done  earlier,  would  have 
been  used  up  in  a  profitable  manner.  So  it  is 
with  the  watering  and  the  use  of  stimulants — 
act  generously,  and  promptly  meet  the  need  os 
it  arises.  If  the  border  is  well  drained  in  the 
season  of  active  growth  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  overdoing  it  in  the  matter  of  watering. 

Vinks  in  Pots. 

This  is  an  interesting  way  of  growing  Grapes  ; 
not  only  do  they  bear  well  in  small  pots,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  but  when  ripe  the  plants 
can  be  moved,  and  used  in  any  system  of  room 
or  table  decoration  if  desired.  If  the  vines  are 
raised  at  home  there  must  be  a  light  position 
near  the  glass  to  place  them  whilst  making  and 
maturing  their  growth.  If  the  requisite  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  light  and  warmth  are  present,  and 
if  the  cultural  attention  is  right,  there  should 
be  no  difliculty  in  mowing  the  canes  one  year 
and  fruiting  them  the  next.  Ripe  Grapes  have 
frequently  been  cut  from  vines  in  pots  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  months  old  from  the  eyes. 
To  do  this  there  must  be  no  hitch  in  the  work 
from  the  time  the  eyes  are  put  in,  in  January  or 
February,  till  the  Grapes  are  ripe  the  following 
April  or  May.  The  eyes  may  either  be  started 
in  sods  of  turf  or  in  single  pots,  in  a 
brisk  temperature  of  from  60  degs.  to  65 
degs.  at  night  ;  and  all  advantage  possible 
must  be  taken  of  the  sun’s  warmth  by 
closing  early  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as 
root  action  is  fairly  vigorous,  and  the 
young  canes  are  moving  rapidly  upwards,  they 
must  be  placed  on  a  sheu  where  the  young  rods 
can  trained  to  wires  within  a  foot  or  so  of 
the,  aass.  A  shelf  at  the  back  of  a  lean-to 
1  ^^do  very  well,  training  the  rq?ls  do^f^ 

y(^8.  ti’irm,  short-jointed  canes  arc  Ik^tor  fbi 


forcing  than  thicker  wood,  if  leas  firmly  built,  by 
being  less  exposed  to  light.  In  all  forcing  (and 
the  preparatory  work  is  clearly  a  part  of  it)  l^ht 
in  abundance  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
young  canes  should  be  stopped  when  they  have 
reached  the  full  fruiting  length,  which  may  be 
6  feet.  The  laterals  should  be  pinched  back  regu¬ 
larly  to  one  leaf  in  order  that  none  of  the  plant’s 
energy  may  be  wasted  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
growth  has  ceased,  and  the  requisite  impulse 
given  to  maturation,  the  plants  should  be  moved 
to  a  warm  south  wall  in  the  open  air,  and  be 
tacked  up  to  it  to  finish  the  consolidation. 
When  the  leaves  fall  do  what  little  pruning  is 
required,  and  start  forcing  in  November  if  the 
Grapes  are  required  early.  Some  cultivators 
prefer  to  force  the  vines  without  repotting,  on 
the  assumption  that  to  repot  tends  to  dis¬ 
organise  ;  but  this  need  not  be  feared,  as  I  have 
often  repotted  vines  before  forcing  began, 
and  I  have  shifted  them  into  large  pots 
or  boxes,  when  the  Grapes  were  set,  with 
pretty  much  the  same  result.  I  have  also 
plunged  the  pots,  without  repotting,  into  large 
pots,  filling  in  the  sjmee  with  turf  and  manure. 
Another  plan,  and  a  ^ood  one,  is  to  enclose 
the  pots  with  wire  netting,  filling  in  with  com¬ 
post,  into  which  the  roots  soon  work.  What¬ 
ever  plan  is  adopted  the  object  is  the  same,  viz., 
to  supply  the  plants  with  just  the  food  they 
require — i.c.,  to  place  it  within  their  reach,  and 
the  roots  wiU  soon  find  it.  Twelve- inch  pots  are 
a  good  size  for  fruiting  pot  vines.  They  may 
be  turned  out  into  troughs  or  boxes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  forcing  season,  if  this  plan  is 
more  convenient,  instead  of  repotting  or  en¬ 
closing  them  in  wire  netting,  or  trying  by  any 
other  plan  to  supply  tlm  fo^  they  need.  It  is 
best  to  raise  youn^  plants  every  year,  although, 
if  not  too  heavily  cropped,  and  they  are 
supported  by  artificial  stimulants,  a  second  crop 
may  be  taken  the  following  year,  or  a  selection 
may  be  made  from  the  healthiest  and  strongest. 

Diseases  and  Insects. 

Of  the  former,  perhaps,  shanking  and  spotting 
are  the  most  common  and  disagreeable.  Up  to 
a  certain  period  in  their  growth  the  Grapes  may 
look  healthy  and  flourishing,  then  suspicious 
discolouration  of  the  stalks  of  the  Airies 
are  visible,  which  gradually  assume  a  darker 
tint,  the  berries  Income  limp  and  cease  to 
swell,  their  colour  becoming  a  dingy  red.  I 
suppose  everybody  who  has  had  a  vinery  knows 
what  this  shanking  is.  Speaking  generally,  it  is 
caused  by  a  want  of  support  at  a  critical  period 
of  the  growth  of  the  Grapes,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  swelling,  and  when  a  large  de¬ 
mand  is  being  made  upon  the  energies  of  the 
lant.  Whatever  may  have  led  up  to  it,  de- 
cient  root  action  is  the  primary  cause.  If  the 
drainage  is  out  of  order,  if  the  border  has 
become  sour  and  ]^ty  from  heavy  mannrings, 
if  the  roots  have  descended  too  far  down  so  as 
to  be  drawing  their  supplies  of  moisture  from 
a  colder  strata,  if,  in  short,  there  is  any  dis¬ 
organisation  of  the  roots  which  prevent  them 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the 
bunches  of  Grapes  at  all  times,  but  especially 
during  the  early  ripening  period,  shanking 
ensues.  Often  irregularities  in  cultural  detail 
may  weaken  the  forces  of  the  plants  and  lead  to 
shsmking.  Permitting  the  lateral  growth  to 
extend  l^yond  due  limits,  and  then  cutting  all 
back  at  once,  by  the  severe  check  it  gives,  has 
been  known  to  induce  shanking,  or  rather  to 
lead  up  to  that  condition  of  health  which  pre¬ 
cedes  it.  On  the  other  hand,  very  close  and 
severe  pinching,  by  its  dwarfing  tendency,  has 
the  same  effect.  Drought  will  produce  shanking, 
though  it  is  not  diflicult  to  distinguish  between 
the  shanking  caused  by  drought  and  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  wet,  sour  border.  Shanking  and 
spotting  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  unripe  wood, 
but  then  unripe  wood  very  often  proceeds  from 
deficient  root  action ;  and  root-lifting  in  both 
cases  is  the  proper  remedy,  and  when  brought 
back  near  the  surface  everything  should  be  done 
to  keep  them  there.  On  no  account  should  any- 
thing  he  planted  in  a  vine  border,  whatever 
space  the  border  may  occupy.  Amd  in  the 
majority  of  cases  if  the  roots  were  more  thought 
of  the  borders  need  not  be  so  wide.  It  is  very 
rare  to  find  these  wide  borders  so  well  furnished 
with  roots  as  they  might  be.  Fill  the  border 
rbote,  feed  them  well  to  keep  them 
there.  pjIq  ^ryiwsathcr  rich  top-dressing  and 
liquid  ^r^anur4fli^^ith  artificial  stimulants  in 
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nioderation,  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  the 
roots  in  health,  and  enabling  them  to  perform 
the  work  they  are  required  to  do. 

Scalding  causes  injury  to  some  kinds  of 
Gh:apes.  Muscats  and  Lady  Downes  suffer  from 
it  about  the  time  the  berries  begin  to  ripen. 
Just  as  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  the  sides  of 
the  berries  cave  in,  as  if  a  severe  blow  had 
been  struck.  Very  often  this  is  caused  by  defi¬ 
cient  ventilation  early  in  the  morning,  or  at 
least  this  may  contribute  to  it.  If  the  foliage 
is  scanty  through  severe  stopping,  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  favourable  for  its  spre^ing  ;  and  a 
shade  should  be  used  on  the  glass  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  lateral  growth  permitted.  These 
measures  if  taken  in  time  will  check  it;  but 
often  the  real  cause  is  deeper  seated,  and  must 
be  sought  for  among  the  roots. 

Cracking  of  the  berries  can  hardly  be  called 
ft  disease,  yet  it  is  a  great  dishgurement, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  loss.  Like 
scalding,  it  shows  itself  just  as  the  Grapes  are 
beginning  to  ripen.  The  berries  of  the  Madres- 
field  Court  Muscat  sometimes  crack  a  good 
deal.  Too  much  moisture  following  a  dry  time 
may  cause  the  skins  of  the  berries  to  burst  by 
the  sudden  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
contracted  cuticle.  The  difficulty  may  often 
be  overcome  by  giving  the  vines  more  work  to 
do,  leaving  a  heavier  crop,  and  allowing  a 
larger  development  of  leafage.  Another  way 
of  checking  cracking  is  to  out  a  notch  in  the 
branches  l)elow  the  bunch  to  check  the  flow  of 
sap  upwards. 

Mildew. 


with  sufficient  clay  to  give  it  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  paint,  rubbing  it  well  into 
all  the  cracks  and  crevices.  Gas  tar, 
mixed  with  clay  in  the  same  manner,  has  been 
highly  recommended  by  men  whose  position 
entitles  them  to  be  heard  with  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence,  and  though  I  have  never  tried  it  1 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so  if  I  were 
looking  for  a  remedy  for  bug  on  vines.  But, 
whatever  is  used  as  a  dressing,  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  is  necessary  all  the  next  spring  and 
summer,  for  some  of  the  eggs  will  hatch  off  and 
produce  lively,  perfect  insects.  When  the  sun 
IS  warm  in  spring,  the  bugs,  if  any  are  left,  will 
travel  along  the  rods,  and  a  keen  eye  will  easily 
discover  and  destroy  them.  For  want  of  this 
close  attention  and  care  in  spring,  when  their 
numbers  are  few,  the  opportunity  for  utterly 
destroying  them  passes  away.  Thrips  and  green¬ 
fly  are  occasionally  found  in  vineries  ;  but  thev 
are  easily  kept  under  by  fumigating  with 
Tobacco. 

The  Phylloxera  has  not  done  all  the  mischief 
in  English  vineries  it  was  feared  might  come 
from  its  introduction  to  this  country.  It  has 
been  found  comparatively  easy  to  stamp  it  out ; 
in  fact,  no  one  need  have  it  unless  they  like. 
But  if  it  should  bo  introduced  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  destroy  the  vines  in  the  house,  clear 
out  the  border,  and  start  afresh  with  all  things 
clean  and  new.  But  unless  vines  are  obtain^ 
in  a  promiscuous  manner  from  unknown  people 
and  places,  the  Phylloxera  need  not  be  intrt^uced 
at  all.  E.  Hobday. 


The  spores  of  various  kinds  of  fungi  are 
probably  in  a  resting  state,  continually  floating 
about  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  the  right 
conditions  for  their  propagation  and  growth  are 
met  with,  they  instantly  germinate.  This  being 
to,  as  re^rds  mildew  on  vines  it  can  only 
obtain  a  footing  where  some  mistake  has  l^en 
made  in  the  management  of  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  is  generally  caused  by  deficient  ven¬ 
tilation  accompanied  by  too  much  moisture.  A 
stuffy,  stagnant  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
famishes  a  proper  home  for  mildew  ;  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  roots  are  in  a  sluggish 
condition,  a  mildew  will  grow  rapidly,  and  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate  it. 
The  usual  remedy  for  mildew  in  all  its 
forms  is  sulphur.  Sometimes  the  fumes 
arising  from  it  when  painted  on  the  hot 
pipes  will  be  sufficient.  When  this  fails  it 
should  be  dusted  on  the  affected  parts,  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  fungi  is  destroyed. 
The  cause  also  roust  be  ascertained  and  removed. 
In  the  winter  dressing  immediately  following,  a 

rdeal  of  sulphur  may  be  used  in  the  wash- 
_  of  the  house  and  the  vines  to  kill  any 
dormant  spores  at  the  moment  growth  takes 
place,  not  to  wfiit  till  the  effect  of  their  growth 
IS  seen  on  the  Grapes  before  applying  the 
remedy. 

The  Insect  Pests, 

Of  all  vine  pests  the  red  spider  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  troublesome.  This  is  almost 
sure  to  appear  in  the  early  houses  unless  the 
atmosphere  Lb  in  a  very  even  condition  as  to 
moisture.  Lot  the  house  be  kept  a  little  too 
dry,  and  the  red  spider  soon  appears ;  and  if  its 
presence  is  not  noticed  at  once  a  lodgment  is 
toon  effected,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  drive 
it  before  much  mischief  has  been  done. 
Sulphur  painted  on  the  pipes,  and  shulrting  up 
early  writh  a  saturated,  sulphur-impreraatea 
atmosphere,  are  the  btot  remedies.  Never 
forget  in  dealing  with  mildew  and  red  spider  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  more  than  nine. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vinks. 

When  thevineries  are  kept  solely  for  the  vines, 
there  is  not  much  trouble  with  the  mealy  bug. 
Now  every  house  has  to  accommodate  plants 
in  winter  and  spring,  if  at  no  other  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  this  pest  out  of  the  vineries. 
The  only  effectual  cure  is  to  thoroughly  stamp 
it  out,  and  for  the  future  keep  it  out  by  banish¬ 
ing  all  stove  plants  from  the  house.  The  house, 

.  M  soon  as  tne  leaves  fall  and  the  vines  are 
,  pruned,  most  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  all  wood- 
.work  painted,  and  all  walls  limewashed.  The 
^^es  must  have  all  loose  bark  removed,  aud  be 
.'Well  scrubbed  with  a  brush,  and  a  stpoqg  solu¬ 
tion  of  soft  soap  and;  water,  omd  thei 

wit h  a  strong  insecticidel  In  the  ca  _ 

I  have  had  to  deal  I  have  used  Gishurst  Com¬ 
pound,  8  07..  to  the  gallon  of  water,  mixed 


TREES  AND  SHRUBa 

LILAC  CHARLES  X. 

Now  that  preparations  for  forcing  flowering 
plants  for  winter  are  being  made,  we  would 
remind  those  who  do  not  know  this  beautiful 


Flower  cluster  of  Lilac  Charles  X.,  pure  whicc  when  forced. 

Lilac  that  it  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  had 
for  that  purpose  on  account  of  the  large  si7.e 
of  its  flower  trusses,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of 
the  blossoms  when  forced.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
very  free  flowerer,  a  flower  truss  being  produced 
on  every  terminal  growth.  This  Lilac  may  be 
had  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  and  by  placing 
batches  of  it  in  heat  at  intervals,  flowering 
specimens  of  it  may  be  obtained  in  continuous 
succession  until  it  flowers  in  the  open  air  in 
May,  when  it  is  also  among  the  finest- coloured 
varieties.  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
flowers  of  this  variety  may  be  blanched,  their 
large  size,  and  sweet  perfume,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  it,  and  it  is  consequently  imported 
in  large  fiiiantities  from  the  Continent,  but 
ther^  18  no  reason  why  home-grown  plants 
s^qpil^t  be  equally  good  for  the  purpose. 

_ Lilacs.  —  A  great  object^nte^thpse 

I  UCtle  number  of  suckers  which  they  tontinualiy 
produce  ;  therefore,  if  possible,  strike 


from  cuttings.  Young  shoots  put  in  about  mid¬ 
summer  root  readily  in  close  frames,  but  do  not 

Sow  any  more  till  the  following  spring. 

ibiscus  syriacus  does  well  grafted  on  pieces 
of  its  own  roots.  On  a  sunny  wall  Weigola 
seed  ripens  thoroughly,  from  which  young 
plants  can  be  raised  in  great  numbers.  Rhus 

flabra  laciniata,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  other 
inds,  can  be  easily  increased  by  means  of  root 
cuttings. — T. 

Variegrated  Ivy  on  rockwork.— The 
small-leaved  variegated  Ivies  show  to  great 
advantage  when  rambling  amongst  rock  work  or 
rootwork,  especially  in  cool,  shady  situations,  as 
the  moist  atmosphere  generally  prevailing  there 
appears  to  bring  out  the  variegation  to  a  greater 
extent  than  when  the  foliage  is  exposed  to  hot 
sun  and  diying  winds.  For  bordering  a  fernery 
I  know  of  nothing  better  than  these  Ivies  in 
summer  ;  their  bright  foliage  forms  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  rich  verdure  of  the  Ferns,  and 
in  winter  when  these  have  lost  their  beauty 
there  is  always  something  pretty  and  cheerful 
to  look  at.  By  the  way,  has  anyone  tried  these 
small-leaved,  varierated  Ivies  as  a  carpet  for 
Ferns  ?  They  would,  I  think,  look  very  nice 
pegged  down  on  the  soil,  as,  unlike  the  green 
kinds,  they  do  not  exhaust  it,  at  any  rate  not 
to  any  great  extent.— J. 


HOUSE  <fc  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

SHRUBS  FOR  WINDOW  BOXES. 

The  season  is  now  approaching  when  summer 
flowers  in  window  boxes  must  be  replaced  by 
something  of  a  hardier  character,  and  W’here 
wrindow  gardening  is  carried  out  the  whole  year 
round,  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  shrubs  of  an 
evergreen  character  play  an  important  part 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  A  brief 
list,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  most  reliable  may 
be  acceptable  to  those  who  have  not  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  testing  their  respective  merits,  for  it 
is  not  all  kinds  of  even  those  whose  CTowth  is 
suitable  that  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  lifting  and 
replanting  without  showing  any  ill  effects  there¬ 
from.  Those  that  have  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots 
are  the  only  ones  that  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  they  must  have  in  addition  short,  sturdy 
growth,  feathered  to  the  ground  with  healthy 
foliage.  Happily,  most  shrubs  of  an  evergreen 
character  are  in  full  feather,  so  to  speaJk,  in 
winter,  as  if  to  compensate  somewhat  for  the 
bare  look  of  such  os  are  deciduous.  Amongst 
the  following  sorts  are  many  that  have  varie¬ 
gated  or  mottled  foliage,  but  plain  green-leaved 
sorts  are  the  prettiest. 

Aucubas  of  all  kinds  are  most  useful,  their 
foliage  being  good,  and  they  withstand  dust 
and  smoke  better  than  most  plants.  If  the 
precaution  is  taken  when  they  are  in  bloom  to 
artificially  fertilise  them,  or  even  to  plant  the 
male  Aucuba  amon^t  the  others,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  berries  and  be  very  ornamental. 
They  should  placed  under  glass  at  this  season 
to  get  their  berries  well  coloured .  Box  of  different 
sorts  forms  pretty,  neat-^wing  shrubs,  and 
being  exceptionally  hardy,  is  suitable  for 
exposed  positions  where  tender  ones  fail. 
Cupressus  l^wsoniana  and  its  varieties  are  also 
very  pretty,  especially  when  young,  being  veiy 
graceful  in  habit  of  growth.  Cryptomeria 
elegans,  another  handsome  Conifer,  is  also 
beautiful  in  a  young  state,  forming  dense 
bushes,  consisting  oi  delicate  CTOwths,  that 
rival  Ferns  in  appearance,  and  which  in  winter 
assume  a  deep  oronze  tint  that  enhances  their 
usefulness.  Euonymus  japoniens,  and  the  many 
beautiful  variegated  varieties  of  it,  are  a  host 
in  themselves,  being  dwarf,  bushy,  and  having 
an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  the  dark  green 
shining  leaves  of  E.  japonicus  looking  extremely 
well  along  with  the  golden  and  silver  variegated 
kinds,  so  that  boxes  filled  wholly  with  Euony- 
muses  look  extremely  well;  and  in  seaside 
places,  where  the  range  of  varieties  that  really 
flourish  is  limited,  the  Euonymus  comes  in  for 
a  very  extensive  amount  of  patronage.  It  not 
only  lives  in  the  salt-laden  breeze,  but  P^te  on 
that  glossy  look  which  denotes  luxuriant  health. 

Golden  Tree  Ivy  and  the  silver  variegated 
variety  called  Elegantissima  make  very  pretty 
i  sbmbs  for.  window  decoration.  Some  of  the 
S.  too,  are  very  pretty,  and  do 

wtll  in  shady  pU,oeRi ,  iKolMes,  in  a  young  state, 

I  form  pyramidal  liitid '  bhsliea  that  make  excel- 
lent  cc htry.  Berberis 
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Aquifolium,  too,  is  very  pretty  in  a  young  state, 
having  shining  spring  foliage  of  a  deep  bronze 
colour.  In  spring  it  also  produces  large  bunches 
of  yellow  flowers.  Periwinkle,  both  plain  and 
variegated,  forms  valuable  ed^ngs,  l^ing  of  a 
graceful  habit  of  growth.  Retinosporas,  having 
beautiful  Fem-like  foliage,  are  very  suitable  for 
window  boxes.  R.  squarrosa,  R.  ericoides,  R. 
obtusa  aurea,  and  R.  plumosa  are  amongst  the 
best  of  this  beautiful  family.  Small  bushes  of 
the  common  Rhododendrons  are  well  adapted 
for  winter  gardening  in  boxes  or  pots  ;  they 
torm  quite  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  move 
well  at  any  time.  Skimmia  japonica  is  one  of 
the  best  of  dwarf  berry-bearing  plants,  bearing 
a  profusion  of  brilliant  berries  that  colour  early 
in  the  season.  The  New  Zealand  Veronicas 
are  also  very  pretty  shrubby  plants,  producing 
purple  or  blue  flowers  during  the  winter 
months ;  but,  even  without  flowers,  they  are 
well  worthy  of  culture.  Yuccas,  too,  are  very 
efiective  plants  in  the  shaf>e  of  single  specimens 
in  vases,  pots,  or  boxes,  Y.  recur va  being  espe¬ 
cially  graceful  and  useful  for  that  purpose, 
w'hile  Y.  gloriosa  and  X,  filamentosa  form 
pleasing  additions  to  any  collection  in  which 
they  may  be  placed.  J.  Groom. 


FRUIT, 

GATHERING  APPLES  AND  PEARS, 

Pears. — Perhaps  there  is  no  fruit  on  which 
the  quality  so  much  depends  on  the  right  time 
of  harvesting  as  Pears,  for  if  gathered  too  soon 
they  shrivel,  and,  if  eatable  at  all,  they  are  more 
or  less  insipid,  whilst  if  left  on  the  trees  till  they 
are  eatable,  particularly  the  early  varieties,  they 
arre  mealy  and  flavourless — at  least  such  has  been 
my  experience,  and  even  now,  after  years  of 
practice,  we  sometimes  fail  to  hit  on  the  right 
time  to  gather  some  of  the  kinds  ;  hence  the 
suggestions  I  have  to  ofier  as  to  when  to  gather 
must  not  be  taken  as  infallible,  but  simply  as 
the  best  1  have  yet  learned.  To  begin  with 
the  earliest  and  second  early  varieHes,  the 
former  under  any  circumstances  are  always  more 
or  less  mealy  ;  obviously,  thorefore,  the  time  of 
gathering  cannot  make  them  firm  and  buttery 
in  flesh,  but  they  are  always  best  if  gathered 
about  a  fortnight  before  being  fit  for  t^le,  and 
the  best  criterion  as  to  when  they  have  attuned 
that  degree  of  maturity  is  to  gently  lift  up  the 
fruits,  and,  if  they  part  readily  from  the  tree, 
then  they  should  be  gathered  and  be  placed  in  a 
cool,  airy  room.  The^  same  rule  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  second’ early  varieties,  with  this 
addition,  that  if  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the 
same  tree  be  gathered  at  intervals  of  a  few  days 
or  a  week,  the  season  when  they  are  fit  for  use 
will  be  greatly  extended  ;  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  respect  to  Williams’  Bon  Chr6tien, 

Beurr^  d’Amanlis,  Brown  Beurr^,  Seckle,  and 
Marie  Louise.  I  have  also  noted  it  to  be  the 
case  with  some  few  of  the  later  varieties. 

Winter  Nells,  for  instance  ;  we  gather  a  few  of 
this  kind ;  others  are  gathered  in  a  week,  and 
others  are  left  on  the  trees  as  long  m  it  is  safe 
to  leave  them,  and  so  we  have  ripe  fruit  of  this 
kind  from  November  to  February.  Other  late 
kinds,  that  by  following  the  same  rule  may  have 
their  season  of  use  lengthened,  are  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Beurr6  Bose,  Delices  de  Haraenpont, 

Passe  Colmar,  and  Beurre  Diel.  With  respect 
to  gathering  very  late  kinds,  the  best  rule  to 
follow  is  to  disregard  every  symptom  of 
maturity,  such  as  black  pips,  pecking  by  birds, 
and  even  ready  parting  from  the  tree  when 
moved  by  the  hand,  and  only  gather  them  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  drop  from  the  tree 
naturally  ;  there  will  then  be  few,  if  any, 
shrivelled  fruit,  and  at  the  season  of  ripening 
the  (quality  may  be  expected  to  be  all  that  can 
be  wished.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  all  kinds 
should  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
if  space  can  be  aflbrded  for  laying  them  singly  on 
the  fruit  shelves,  not  only  wiU  they  be  more 
readily  inspected  to  remove  decayed  fruit,  but 
the  percentage  of  such  will  be  more  reduced 
than  if  they  were  laid  in  double  file. 

Apples. — These,  as  in  the  case  of  late  Pears, 
are  left  till  they  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees 
naturally,  and,  in  fact,  we  make  this  our  rule 
with  all  kinds  except  sorts  that  ripett'^n  July 
and  August.  Thes^we  gather  pa  sAn  as/Eltere  !  ilWjipor 

is  the  faintest  sign  Loit  mu«llls.we.w - ^  ^ 

then  be  used  before  they  got  mealy  or  too  soft  ^Lme  month  in  question  our  Roses  were 


to  be  pleasant  to  the  palate.  Gathering  of  the 
same  variety  at  varying  intervals  has  not  the 
same  eflect — that  is,  successional  ripening,  as  is 
the  case  with  Pears,  and,  therefore,  when  ready 
to  gather  all  of  the  same  sort  are  harvested  at 
once.  I  have  noted  that  Apples  will  keep  best 
in  a  much  lower  temperature  than  Pears.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  actual  frost  in  the  store 
the  fruit  is  safe  and  long  keeping  a  certainty,  so 
that  in  fruit  rooms  in  which  Apples  and  Pears 
are  stored  together  the  former  should  have  the 
coolest  positions.  G. 


Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear.— No 
Pear  is  much  better  known  than  this  ;  neither 
are  there  many  to  surpass  it.  For  October  use 
it  is  invaluable.  With  us  the  earliest  supplies, 
in  order  to  prolong  the  season,  are  ripen^  in 
heat,  and  the  remainder  gathered  and  stored  in 
the  fruit  room  at  weekly  intervals.  The  tree  is 
decidedly  good  in  habit,  no  difliculty  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  forming  a  pyramid  of  it  in  the  open 
or  an  espalier  on  walls,  and  it  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  standards  and  cordons.  The 
foliage  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  darker  green  than 
that  of  most  varieties,  and  the  fruit  is  also 
verv  distinct  and  handsome.  It  seldom  fails 
to  bear  well  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  grown, 
and  we  have  abundance  of  its  fruit  this  season. 
—I. 

11883.— Movinar  fruit  trees.— Trees  that 
have  been  planted  five  years  should  be  prepared 
for  removal  by  digging  a  trench  round  the  bole 
at,  say,  3  or  4  feet  from  it.  In  doing  this  a 
large  proportion  of  the  main  roots  will  be  cut 
through — in  fact,  all  the  lateral  mowing  roots 
shoula  be  cut  through,  and  some  fresh  compost 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  trench.  This  opera¬ 
tion  will  cause  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  to  form 
during  the  next  growing  season.  When  the 
leaves  fall  the  following  autumn,  the  trees  may 
be  removed  safely. — J.  D.  E. 

11868.— Raspberries  fiEdlingr.— We  are 
veiw  successful  with  the  culture  of  Raspberries, 
and  plant  them  3  feet  apart  in  deeply-trenched 
and  well-manured  soil.  Six  canes  are  left  to  each 
stool,  and  all  but  those  six  are  cut  out  during 
the  growing  period.  The  canes  will  frequently 
branch  out  when  they  are  very  strong.  ThU 
will  not  prevent  them  bearing  good  fruit.  This 
being  such  a  dry  season,  it  has  not  been  a  good 
one  for  Raspl^rries,  which  like  moisture. 
Probably  the  drought  caused  the  fruit  to  be 
small,  and  not  worm  gathering.  It  could  not 
have  been  thinning  out  the  shoots.— J.  D.  E. 

11877.— Peaches  from  seed.— Peaches  and  Necta¬ 
rines  will  bear  fruit  as  seedlings  without  grrafting.  I  have 
fruited  a  great  many  of  them  in  pots  three  years  after  the 
plants  have  appeared  above  ground.  I  us^  to  fruit  them 
In  9-inch  and  lO-inch  pots.  Pot  culture  is  by  far  the  best 
system  to  prove  seedlings.— J.  D.  £. 

11879.— PrunlngrGtooeeberry  trees.— If  the  bushes 
are  pruned  now  the  sap  will  not  run  out  k  is  rather  a 
strange  idea  to  suppose  it  would.  It  is  Just  as  well  to  leave 
the  pruning  until  the  leaves  drop  in  the  autumn.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done  at  onoe  if  it  is  more 
convenient  to  do  so.— J.  D.  E. 

11876.— Vines  In  pots.— Good  turfy  loam  to  which  has 
been  added  a  fourth  part  of  decayed  stable  manure  and  a 
9-inch  pot  full  of  crushed  bones  to  each  barrow-load  of 
compost.  Vines  grown  permanently  in  pots  should  be  re¬ 
potted  once  in  two  years,  and  the  surface  dressed  twice 
while  making  their  growth.— J.  D.  E. 


ROSBS. 

AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 

To  mv  mind  the  first  and  late  bloome  of  Roses 
are  the  loveliest.  The  first,  because  they  are 
the  harbingers  of  better  things.  How  eagerly 
do  we  watch  the  first  buds  in  spring,  and  how 
many  are  the  guesses  we  make  as  to  which  will 
be  the  first  to  open.  It  often,  however,  happens 
that  those  which  we  think  most  likely  to  open 
first  disappoint  us,  some  later  fi^wths  out¬ 
stripping  these  earlier  formed  bu^.  For  some 
vears  I  have  made  notes  respecting  the  first  and 
last  Roses  of  the  season;  and  on  referring  to 
these  notes  I  find  that  in  1878  the  first  bloom 
was  cut  here  on  May  12,  it  being  Xavier  Olibo ; 
the  following  day  we  gathered  a  bloom  of 
Fran9oi8  Lacharme,  while  by  the  20th  of  the 
same  month  we  could  cut  a  beautiful  lot,  con¬ 
sisting  of  upwards  of  twentv  varieties.  By  the 
end  m  the  month  the  cut-backs  and  standard 
maidens  were  all  in  full  blossom,  and  by  the 
“or  second  week  in  June  the  dwarf 
-were  comng  in  fast,  so  thatj 


best  form.  In  order  to  show  the  variability  of 
our  seasons  I  may  mention  that  in  1881  our  first 
bloom  was  not  gathered  until  June  20,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  forty-eight  days  between  this  year  and 
the  year  of  1878.  The  Rose  gathered  on  this 
occasion  was  again  Fran9oi3  Lacharme,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  compact  Rose  of  medium  growth.  So  quickly 
did  others  follow,  that  by  tne  second  week  of 
J uly  they  were  in  splendid  form  on  all  cut- backs, 
while  the  maidens  in  this  year  were  not  in  full 
bloom  until  the  first  week  in  August.  Coming 
to  1883,  our  first  bloom  was  cut  on  June  10, 
being  a  new  Rose  sent  out  by  us  some  twelve 
months  ago,  named  R.  C.  Sutton. 

Amidst  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  exhibiting 
season  the  Rose  grower  for  sale  has  but  little 
time  to  notice  the  different  characteristics  and 
qualities  of  Roses,  while  later  on,  with  leisure, 
after  the  budding  season  is  over,  he  can  walk 
amount  the  plants  and  watch  minutely  the 
second  and  ricner  bloom.  The  dewy  morns  and 
lengthened  nights  add  to  the  beauty  of  many 
kinds  which  in  hot  summer  days  are  passed 
over.  The  greater  stars  have  in  part  disappeared, 
and  the  lesser  lights  now  light  up  our  rosery. 
Our  summer  and  special  bloom  is  indeed  de  ^ 
lightful,  and  perhaps  to  the  trade  more  remu¬ 
nerative  than  the  later  bloom,  but  each  has  its 
charm.  The  summer  blooms  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  have  now  changed  from  that  flat¬ 
tened  form  to  flowers  much  deeper  and  more 
globular  and  richer  in  tint.  Annie  Wood,  whose 
characteristics  in  the  earlier  season  are  not  of 
the  most  pleasant  to  the  exhibitor,  is  now  so 
bright,  so  rich,  and  full,  that  she  is  not  unequal 
to  any  of  the  brighter  Roses,  and  now  may  be 
classed  with  sudi  kinds  as  Marie  Baumann, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  or  A.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Certainly  of  this  Rose  it  may  be  said  that 
its  autumnal  form  quite  eclipses  that  of  summer. 
The  too-often-condemned  PaulNeyronis  now,  on 
the  cut- backs,  in  form  and  delicacy  of  colour,  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  not  inferior  to  that 
earlier  Rose  of  the  same  shade,  Fran9oise 
Michelon.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  best 
of  our  English  productions,  is  never  so  rich  and 
pleasing  as  now.  Dupuy  Jamain  and  its  twin 
sister,  Auguste  Rigotard,  under  the  cooler  days 
and  heavy  nights  of  autumn,  display  such  ful¬ 
ness  of  petal  as  one  does  not  see  in  the  same 
Roses  in  the  earlier  summer.  There  are  others, 
too,  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  over  which 
one  might  linger,  and  some  which  remain  con¬ 
stant  and  good  throughout  the  whole  bloomii^ 
season.  Among  these  may  be  noted  A.  K. 
Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Charles  Darwin,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Baroness  Roths¬ 
child,  La  France,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  that 
grand  new  pink  Rose,  Pride  of  Waltham.  My 
notes  as  to  autumnal  Roses,  however,  would  not 
be  complete  if  I  dwelt  only  on  the  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  class.  There  is  that  beautiful  class. 

The  Tea  Roses,  ever  lovely  and  sweet,  but 
never  so  profuse  in  blooming^,  never  so  rich  and 
sweet  in  perfume  as  now.  This  class  especially 
seems  to  put  forth  its  full  vigour  and  beauty  in 
autumn,  and  will  not  cease  until  cut  off  by 
autumn  frosts.  Madame  Berard,  Madame 
Lambard,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  l^lle  Lyon- 
naise  are  the  most  prominent  of  those  that 
bloom  better  in  the  autumn  than  in  summer, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  ^and  old  Rose, 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  To  those,  then,  who  want 
Roses  from  June  until  November  there  are 
ample,  and  a  careful  selection  will  reward  all 
lovers  of  our  greatest  national  flower,  the  Rose. 

_  W.  H.  F. 

11865.— Bose  Celeste. — If  “  Norw’ood,”  who  enquires 
where  Rose  Celeste  can  be  purchased,  will  send  me  his 
address  I  shall  be  \'ery  elad  to  give  him  some  cuttings. — 

E.  F.  C. — Olen  Tanar,  Aoogne,  N.B. 


SlUfiTS  and  snails.— The  correspondence 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  your 
valuable  journal  has  very  much  amused  me.  I 
have  a  method  of  dealing  with  slugs  or  snails 
which  is  infallible.  In  the  spring,  just  before 
the  marauders  begin  operations,  I  buy  half-a- 
dozen  young  ducks  and  turn  them  into  the 

garden.  No  slug  or  snail  ever  damages  or 
evours  a  plant  or  a  seedling,  the  sharp-eyed, 
hungry  duckling  take  care  of  that ;  and  then 
don’t  course,  enjoy  our  ducks  and 

green  psas  1  In  other  words,  when  the  ducks 
big  ior  the  garden, 

wte)*'  ■ 


lema  , 
,  ana  so^ 


b  them.  — Blos.som-frek. 
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GUNNERSBURY  PARK,  ACTON. 
Gunnersbury  is  one  of  the  few  great  London 
gardens  which  the  all-destroying  and  all  dis¬ 
figuring  smoke  has  left  to  us  as  yet  almost  un¬ 
soiled.  At  Fulham  Palace  the  other  day  wo 
saw  sad  evidences  of  the  efifects  of  this  on  the 
trees — once  so  fine — there,  and,  one  by  one,  our 
London  gardens  are  losing,  through  the  smoke- 
plague,  that  brightness  and  freshness  charac¬ 
teristic  of  gardens  in  pleasant  places.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  great  drawback  to  our  big  city 
may  one  day  be  overcome,  and  that  fair  gardens 
'nay  again  be  possible,  even  in  its  centre  ;  but, 
ilas  t  at  present  each  year  we  can  only  report 
4  vaster  area  of  pleasant  suburban  country 
%>oiled  by  smoke.  Even  where  no  harm  is  done 
t  the  deciduous  vegetation,  and  where  the 
lose  may  yet  bloom,  the  effect  of  smut  on  all 
c^ergreens,  even  before  it  begins  to  kill  them, 
is  most  depressing,  and  nullifies  the  best  efforts 
ol  the  planter.  There  is  always  a  freshness 
about  Gunnersbury  which  make  one  unmind- 
fu  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  great  city,  the 


coping,  from  which  stretches  down  to  a  piece 
of  ornamental  water  a  fine  open  lawn.  This 
broEkd  expanse  of  well-kept  Grass  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  place, 
and  its  effect  is  much  enhanced  by  the  groups 
of  gigantic  Elms  and  Cedars  which  flank  it  on 
either  side,  some  of  the  elms  being  about  120 
feet  high.  Through  these  tree  groups  can  be 
seen  from  the  house  the  principal  flower  garden 
display,  consisting  of  irregular  groups  of  what 
are  called  basket  beds,  oval  in  shape,  with 
raised  trellises  or  handles  covered  with  Roses, 
Clematises,  and  similar  climbers. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the 
ground  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  house, 
where  there  is  a  fine  ornamental  lake,  con¬ 
structed  at  great  expense  in  consequence  of  the 
sloping  character  of  the  ground.  Being  some¬ 
what  elevated  and  open,  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
from  this  point  across  the  park  to  the  Surrey 
Hills.  It  IS  in  this  part  of  the  grounds  that 
the  best  views  exist.  Here  are  some  of  the 
stately  Cedars  throwing  their  huge  arms  across 
the  roof  of  an  ornamental  Tuscan  temple,  with 


coniferous  and  other  trees,  and  interspersed 
with  these  here  and  there  are  circular  beds, 
which  in  summer  are  gay  with  tender  plants, 
and  in  winter  and  spring  are  filled  with  hardy 
plants  of  dwarf  groN^iih,  notably  with  Sedums 
and  Saxifrages,  which  have  withstood  un¬ 
harmed  some  very  severe  frosts.  Every¬ 
where,  indeed,  in  summer,  some  of  the  finest  of 
hardy  flowers  may  be  met  with,  and  in  early 
spring  the  pleasure  grounds  and  woodland  walks 
are  charmingly  interesting. 

From  the  lawn  adjoining  the  lake  a  path 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  leaos  to 
what  are  called  the  Potomac  grounds.  This 
walk  is  highly  interesting.  Leaving  the  lawn, 
where,  by  the  way,  are  some  remarkably  fine 
examples  of  the  hardy  Palm(Chamjeropsexcel8a), 
an  Apple  orchard  is  passed,  which  in  spring  is 
a  beautiful  sight,  though  unusual  in  pleasure 
grounds  ;  here  fruit  trees  are  introduced  with 
fine  effect  on  the  lawns,  and  in  one  part  there  is 
a  fine  group  with  Roses  trained  to  their  stems. 
We  now  pass  through  a  narrow  belt  of  timber 
trees,  which  forms  a  screen  separating  the  more 


LAWN  VIEW  IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  GUNNERSBURY  PARK,  ACTION. 


smoke  of  which,  that  relentless  despoiler  of 
^rdens,  being  less  felt  there  than  one  would 
suppose.  This  comparative  immunity  from 
liondon  smoke  and  fogs  is  doubtless  mainly  at¬ 
tributable  to  its  high-lying  position.  We  are 
fond  of  lawns  unmarred  by  set  patterns  of 
flower-beds,  and  here  we  have  one  to  our  liking. 
It  abounds  in  examples  of  good  design,  and  the 
ground,  particularly  about  the  house,  show  the 
work  of  a  masterly  hand  as  regards  both  surface 
arrangement  and  planting. 

Everywhere  here  one  is  impressed  with  that 
idea  of  repose  and  quietude  so  often  aimed  at  in 
garden  design,  yet  so  seldom  attained  ;  but  of 
course  the  magnificent  tree  growth  at  Gunners- 
bury  contributes  in  a  great  measure  to  produce 
these  results.  The  C^ar  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Elm  have  acquired  a  growth  such  as  is  rarely 
•een,  and  at  every  turn  their  huge  boles  and 
towering  heads  wear  an  expression  of  grandeur, 
the  carriage  drive,  though  short,  sweeps  grace¬ 
fully  beneath  these  noble  trees,  while  to  the 
Uft  on  entering  is  a  broad  lavm  fringed  with 
trees,  amongst  which  is  a  magnificent^edar, 
remarkable  for  its  symmetrical  andm^e>^t- 
Hue.  On  the  gardeiU  b|dli  the 
broad  gravelled  terrace  bordered  by  a  stone 


the  vertical  lines  of  which  their  horizontal '  select  part  of  the  park,  which  is  planted  with 
boughs  beautifully  harmonise.  Cedars  abound  coniferous  and  other  trees,  from  the  more  open 
in  this  part  of  the  grounds  ;  all  of  them  are  of  part  on  the  right.  To  render  the  isolated  speci- 


huge  dimensions,  and  their  age  may  be  counted 
by  centuries.  The  Elms,  too,  seem  to  be  quite 
200  years  old,  but,  being  the  indigenous  species, 
they  probably  existed  even  before  the  place 
was  formed.  Some  of  the  branches  of  these 
Elms  as  well  as  of  the  Cedars  are  in  themselves 


mens  on  the  laym  more  attractive.  Clematises 
and  other  climbers  have  been  planted  at  their 
base,  so  as  to  ovemm  them  in  the  manner  re¬ 
presented  in  our  sketch,  and  when  wreathed  in 
summer  with  gay  flow'ers  their  effect  is  very 
satisfactory,  banking  the  walk  on  either  side 


as  large  as  ordinary  tree  trunks.  Under  the  j  may  be  seen  colonies  of  spring  flowers  and  other 


shade  of  these  heavy  boughs  is  a  rich  under¬ 
growth  of  Ivy,  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  high, 
and  so  green  and  robust  as  to  be  quite  delightral. 
This  Ivy  carpeting  beneath  trees  is  also  carried 
out  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  certainly 


hardy  plants.  At  the  extremity  of  the  belt 
just  alluded  to  are  the  recently-formed  Potomac 
grounds,  which  are  of  considerable  extent — the 
creation,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Baron  Roths¬ 
child,  who  did  so  much  to  improve  this  estate. 


the  system  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  be  more  Formerly  this  portion  of  the  grounds  was  an 


I 


iractised  than  it  is  in  places  in  which  Grasses 
fail  to  grow.  Behind  the  temple  is  an  old- 
fashioned  Italian  garden,  with  beds  laid  out 
geometrically  and  edged  with  Box  1  foot  or 


uncultivated  waste,  with  little  else  upon  it  but 
a  few  trees  and  a  pond,  once  a  clay-pit  for 
bricks  ;  now  the  brick-kiln  is  converted  into  an 
ornamental  tower  of  grey  stone,  octagonal  in 


more  in  height.  This  in  summer,  when  filled  shape,  and  surmounted  with  battlements,  and 


with  gay  flowers,  possesses  a  singularly  fine 
effect.  Surrounding  this  garden  are  several  fine 
lies  of  the  large-flowered  Magnolia  (M. 
the  broad  shining  foliage  of  which 

_ e  even  in  winter.  On  th€| 

,tely  beyond  the  lake,  are  fine  eScai ' 


the  pond  has  been  extended  into  a  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  ornamental  water,  whose  islets  and 
rpeky.  mi|4rgin8  render  it  highly  picturesque. 

of  the  lake  are  diversified  by 

3 1  kTolls  V 


_  „  _ _ 11  ^fleeted  by  artificial 

means,  and  ciriulttats  iiath  renders  all  sides  of 
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it  accessible.  In  one  part  are  some  fine  old 
Willows,  with  their  oddly  contorted  stems  and 
branches  dipping  in  the  water,  but  other  por¬ 
tions  would  be  much  improved  by  a  growth  of 
waterside  plants  or  shrubs,  as  they  have  a  bare 
and  shaven  appearance.  At  the  upper  side  of 
the  lake,  near  the  tower,  an  artificial  rocky 
stream  adds  greatly  to  the  charms  of  the  place, 
the  rocky  head  of  the  inlet  being  particularly 
effective.  Around  the  lake,  at  a  Tittle  distance 
from  the  water’s  edge,  have  been  introduced 
bold  clumps  of  Pampas  Grass,  Bamboos, 
Arundos,  and  other  moisture-loving  plants,  with 
good  effect.  Where  the  public  road  flanks  this 
part  the  boundary  is  raised  and  planted  in  an 
effective  manner  with  shrubberies  and  planta¬ 
tions,  though  it  will  be  some  years  before  the 
intended  effect  will  be  attained.  Near  the 
grounds  here  alluded  to  tlie  late  baron  trans¬ 
planted  some  huge  trees  from  another  part  of  the 
park  in  order  to  produce  an  immediate  effect 
in  the  more  bare  portions,  and  the  result  has  on 
the  whole  been  satisfactory. 

The  glass  department  of  the  garden  will 
compare  favourably  with  any  similar  establish¬ 
ment  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Fruit 
culture  and  plant  culture  are  alike  carried  out 
well,  and  one  department  is  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  neglected  in  order  that  perfection  may 
be  obtained  in  another.  The  glasshouses  are 
compactly  grouped  in  a  comparatively  small 
area,  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  heating 
arrangements  more  convenient.  All  the  houses 
are  well  planned  and  constructed,  the  chief 
range  of  vineries  being  especially  remarkable, 
and  are  said  to  be  among  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

There  is  an  excellent  Rose  house  which  is 
well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  kinds,  the 
roof  being  occupied  chiefly  by  Tea-scented  kinds, 
all  of  which  are  found  extremely  useful  for 
supplying  cut  flowers  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  surface  of  the  centre  bed  is  made  attractive 
bv  greenhouse  Ferns  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants  placed  on  a  slightly  raised  rockery, 
while  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  green¬ 
house  climbers ;  and  overhanging  the  walls  of 
the  beds  is  the  elegant  growth  of  Rhynchos- 
permum  jasminoides,  a  capital  plant  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  plant  houses  include  a  fine  old  conserva¬ 
tory,  a  building  60  feet  in  lenrth,  with  bold 
circular  front  windows,  embelli^ed  with  large 
Chinese  vases,  and  also  contains  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orange  trees.  Tree  Ferns,  and  other  noble 
leaved  plants. 

The  walled- in  garden  enclosing  the  principal 
ranges  of  glass-houses  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
hardy  fruits,  bush  fruits  being  placed  in  the 
open  quarters,  and  pyramid  and  espalier  Pear 
and  Apple  trees  near  the  walks,  while  a  long 
wall  with  an  easterly  aspect  is  occupied  by 
young  Pear  trees  recently  planted  on  a  system 
which  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  one. 

The  trees  are  planted  some  2  feet  apart,  and 
it  is  intended  that  the  principal  stems  should  be 
trained  vertically  till  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
wall,  which  is  from  12  feet  to  14  feet  in  height, 
then  their  lateral  branches  will  be  trained  with 
their  points  bent  downwards,  a  plan  by  which 
the  wall  will  be  entirely  covered  in  a  short 
time. 

A  kitchen  garden,  comprising  over  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  open  space,  with  an  excellent 
soil  for  vegetable  growing,  lies  some  distance 
from  the  house  beyond  the  park. 


Sunflowere. — It  has  been  my  hobby  to 
collect  and  p^w  several  varieties  of  the  Heli- 
anthns  family,  and  amongst  them  H.  multi- 
florus  fl.-pl.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  plant 
that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  As  everyone 
is  aware,  the  blooms  of  this  plant  are  invari¬ 
ably  double.^  But  what  appears  to  me  as  a  sin¬ 
gular  exception  is  that  I  have  a  healthy  plant 
producing  both  double  and  single  blossoms. 
iTie  single  flowers  are  perfect  and  fine,  being 
4  inches  across.  Amongst  a  hundred  flowers  I 
counted  twenty  single  blooms.  These  latter  1 
found  on  examining  the  crown  to  belong  to 
two  strong  stems  v-^ich  produced  only  single 
flowers.  I  should  much  like  to  know  if  anyone 
has  met  with  a  similar  occurrence.  A  word  of 
advice  os  to  how  I  should  manage  tJfe^ropaga- 
tion,  whether  by 

or  perchance  seed,  will  'gladly^ 

— W.  11.  B.,  East  Molcscy. 
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As  soon  as  the  stock  of  Belladonna  and 
Guernsey  Lilies  can  be  obtained,  they  should  at 
once  be  potted  and  lightly  watered,  placing  them 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  flower-spikes  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  earliest  batch  of  Azalea  amcena,  A.  Cold- 
welli,  A.  Borsig,  A.  Pauline  Mardner,  A. 
narcissiflora,  and  A.  indica  alba,  that  have  set 
their  buds  and  are  fast  swelling  them,  should 
bo  housed  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  any 
check  daring  sudden  chsmges  of  weather.  It 
will  now  be  advisable  to  get  all  the  hard- 
wooded  plants  cleaned  and  put  in  order  ready 
for  removal  into  the  houses  should  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  occur.  If  this  be  done 
the  plants  will  be  ready  for  removal  as  soon  os 
the  autumn  rains  commence.  A  few  of  the 
earliest  Bouvardias  that  are  set  with  bloom 
should  be  introduced  into  an  intermediate 
temperature  and  a  genial  atmosphere.  Feed 
them  liberally  with  liquid  manure  at  the 
root  to  keep  them  in  flowering  condition 
long  as  possible.  The  various  structures 
intended  for  the  forcing  and  storage  of  plants 
during  winter  should  now  receive  a  thorough 
cleansing  to  clear  the  glass  and  free  the  wood 
work  from  filth  of  all  kinds. 

Cinerarias  and  Primulas. — Attend  well 
to  these,  as  their  pots  will  now  be  getting  full 
of  roots,  in  which  case  any  deficiency  in  the 
way  of  water  will  so  far  injure  them  as  to  cause 
the  loss  of  their  lower  leaves,  and  when  this 
happens,  however  well  flowered  they  may  be, 
they  lose  half  their  beauty.  Let  the  plants  be 
looked  over  every  ten  days  in  order  to  see  that 
aphides  do  not  get  a  lod^ent  on  them,  or  a 
like  loss  of  leaves  will  be  the  result.  If  the 
plants  be  fumigated  to  destroy  aphides  it  should 
oe  done  lightly,  or  the  foliage  will  be  liable  to 
got  injured.  The  safest  course  is  to  watch 
closely,  and  immediately  a  plant  is  affected  with 
either  aphides  or  thrips  to  dip  in  Tobacco- 
water,  a  supply  of  which,  ready  for  use,  should 
always  be  at  hand  in  every  garden,  large  or 
small,  especially  during  summer,  when  these 
insects  come  to  life  so  (juickly.  Primulas 
intended  for  flowering  in  sprmg  should  now  be 
shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  which  should 
be  6-inch  ones  ;  pots  of  this  size,  with  the  aid 
of  manure  water,  will  be  found  largo  enough 
for  fast-growing  soft-wooded  plants.  Primulas 
like  a  compost  consisting  of  good  fresh  loam, 
with  one-sixth  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  sand. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  in  the  pots,  letting  it  come 
well  up  to  the  base  of  the  under  leaves,  so  as 
to  keep  the  plants  secure  in  their  places  with¬ 
out  rocking  about,  as  they  do  when  not  potted 
low  enough. 

Petunias.  —  Cuttings  of  double  Petunias 
should  now  be  put  in  for  flowering  next  spring 
and  summer,  sdter  which  the  old  plants,  when 
done  blooming,  may  be  thrown  away,  as  young 
ones  are  in  all  respects  better,  and  occupy  less 
room. 

Nieremberoias. — These  are  very  suitable  to 
edge  vases  for  summer  decoration,  where  their 
drooping  habit  and  profusion  of  flowers  are  seen 
to  advantage.  They  are  particularly  adapted 
for  use  in  window  boxes  or  for  room  plants. 
Cuttings  should  at  once  be  got  in,  selectmg  the 
softest  shoots  that  have  not  a  disposition  to 
bloom.  Put  in  the  points  of  these  1  inch  apart 
in  5-inch  pots  in  sandy  peat  surfaced  with  ^  mch 
of  sand  ;  water  them  immediately  and  cover 
with  a  bell-glass,  putting  them  in  a  warm  house 
or  frame.  When  they  are  struck  they  should 
be  placed  singly  in  small  pots  for  the  winter 
and  kept  near  the  glass.  If  they  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  with  a  temperature  of  45  degs.  in  the 
night,  it  will  keep  them  growing. 

Flower  Garden. 

The  mixed  or  herbaceous  border  should  now 
have  careful  attention,  as  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
and  many  other  late  autumnal  flowers  will  now 
be  in  full  beauty,  and  should  not  be  in  any 
degree  marred  or  disfigured  by  being  associated 
with  the  decaying  flowers  and  foliage  of  other 
occupants  of  the  border,  nor  should  such  plants 
be  by  any  means  cut  down  prematurely,  or  in 
an  unripened  condition ;  but  at  the  same  time 
^Ifl^l  and  decaying  matter  may  be  removed 
vantage  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  general 
ince  of  the  garden.  As  re^rds  annual 

ants,  they  should  be  at  once  removed 


as  their  beauty  is  over,  unless  in  cases  where 
seed  may  be  required,  and  this  should  be  care¬ 
fully  picked  as  it  becomes  ripe. 

Beds  or  clumps  of  double- flowered  Zinnias 
are  now  in  fine  condition,  and  are  most  valuable 
as  autumnal  flowering  plants,  and  possess  the 
power  of  resisting  drought  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  especially  if  a  deep,  rich,  and  well- 
manured  soil  has  been  selected  for  them,  anc 
such  encouragement  they  well  deserve.  Tho^ 
should  be  sown  under  glass,  about  the  end  a 
March  or  early  in  April,  and  should  be  plantel 
out  about  the  end  of  May.  They  may  le 
planted  tolerably  close  together,  say  aboit 
6  inches  or  8  inches  apart,  and  all  inferior  soits 
should  be  extracted  from  the  bed  or  clump  as 
soon  as  they  show  flower  ;  the  space  they  ocm- 
pied  will  soon  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  re¬ 
maining  plants.  Go  carefully  over  the  b«da 
now  and  select  a  few  of  the  very  finest  and  roost 
distinct  blooms  as  seed-bearers,  and  mark  tlem 
by  securing  to  them  pieces  of  coloured  wonted 
or  other  material,  emd  pick  them  as  sooi  as 
they  are  ripe.  By  this  means  the  strain  will  bo 
continually  improved,  while  the  reverse  will  bo 
the  case  if  the  seeds  are  gathered  indisefimi- 
nately. 

Let  Chrj'santhemums,  German  and  other 
Asters,  as  well  as  all  other  late-flowering  plants, 
be  carefully  stacked  to  prevent  them  being  blown 
down  or  injured  by  high  winds.  Order,  or  get 
in  readiness,  the  various  bulbs  which  will  soon 
be  required  for  furnishing  the  flower  beds  for 
spring.  The  cutting  of  such  plants  as  the  Ver¬ 
bena,  Petunia,  Coleus,  and  Alternanthera, 
which  may  have  been  struck  in  close  frames  or 
pits,  will  now,  in  most  instances,  bo  well  rooted, 
and  the  store  pots  or  pans  containing  them 
should  be  placed  on  coal  ashes  in  the  open  air, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time,  or  as 
long  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety ;  this  wdll 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  them  robust  and 
hardy,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  them  in  this  condition  before  the  approach 
of  winter.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose 
them  too  long. 

Climbing  plants,  such  as  Tropaeolums,  used 
for  screens,  will  now  be  very  gay,  but  all  such 
rapid- growing  plants  need  constant  attention  in 
the  way  of  regulating  their  growths,  or  they 
become  matted  t^ether  and  break  down  with 
the  first  storm.  Training  of  all  kinds  should  be 
done  early  or  as  the  plants  progress  in  growth, 
when  they  quickly  outgrow  all  appearances  of 
formality.  Clematises  have  lately  been  very 
gay  ;  we  find  them  to  look  best  in  the  shape  of 
masses  of  colour  peeping  out  from  the  abundant 
foliage  of  Wistarias,  Magnolias,  Ac.,  and  by 
mixing  deciduous  and  evergreen  climbers  to- 
;ether,  one  gets  a  succession  of  bloom,  and  tho 
taro  look  of  walls,  Ac.,  so  objectionable  in 
winter,  where  only  deciduous  subjects  are  em¬ 
ployed,  is  thus  avoided. 

Amongst  hardy  plants  Sedum  spectabile  is 
now  making  a  grand  display  ;  it  grows  freely  in 
any  soil  or  situation,  but  comes  brightest 
coloured  in  a  hot  dry  position  where  little  else 
will  grow.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  rockeries  or 
rootwork,  and  it  makes  a  fine  centre  for  small 
succulent  beds.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  increase 
all  kinds  of  succulent  plants  ;  many  make  good 
plants  from  single  leaves  if  taken  off  with  the 
Dud  at  the  base.  Echeveria  metallioa  may  be 
readily  increased  by  cutting  the  flowering 
shoots  into  lengths  as  cuttings,  and  inserting 
them  in  boxes  like  Pelargoniums  ;  they  quickly 
develop  roots,  and  during  the  following  season 
form  several  crowns  on  each  stem,  v^ich,  if 
taken  off  and  potted,  make  good  plants  for 
edgings. 

Continue  to  push  forward  the  propagation  of 
all  kinds  of  bedding  plants  for  next  year’s  dis¬ 
play.  All  kinds  of  nearly  hardy  plants  that 
merely  require  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit 
should  be  got  in  early,  so  as  to  be  well  rooted 
before  winter.  Santolina  incana,  a  beautiful 
silver-^ey-foliaged  plant,  is  exquisite  for  lines 
or  di^ions.  Calceolarias  of  the  yellow  and 
dark  bedding  kinds  we  generally  leave  until 
about  the  last,  as,  unlike  many  other  plants 
that  are  wintered  in  cold  frames,  they  are  liable 
to  get  overgrown  if  put  in  too  soon.  We  find 
the  first  week  in  October  a  good  time  for  putting 
in  our  main  supply  of  these.  Flower  beds  will 
na>y  Tt  quire  1  frequently  looking  over,  as,  in 
addition  to  taking  off  ^^uttings,  decaying  blooms 
shouH  be  Teg^-ilBr  jr  i-enioV.?<l,  and  superabundant 
growths  kept  ^onds. 
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Window  plants. 

Trop-colums,  Balsams,  and  Asters  are  now 
veiy  pretty  in  windows,  as  are  also  some  plants 
of  Tagetes  and  African  Marigolds.  Give  plenty 
of  water  to  plants  of  Creeping  Jenny,  and 

Sermit  the  shoots  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  to 
roop  in  ^aceful  festoons.  Introduce  a  few 
CocksconiDs,  yellow  Calceolarias,  Grasses,  and 
any  other  miscellaneous  plants  obtainable. 
Indeed,  a  very  pretty  ornamentation  in  the 
window  is  the  Japanese  Maize  grown  in  pots. 
Mesembryanthemums,  too,  are  very  useful  for 
a  dry  position,  and  Gazania  snlendens  for  a 
sunny  one.  The  various  small-leaved  Ivies, 
too,  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  they  are  useful 
for  suspended  baskets,  screens,  or  for  spreading 
over  becomes,  and  they  grow  and  thrive  under 
even  adverse  circumstances.  Ferns  and  Selagi- 
Delias  are  also,  as  everybody  knows,  excellent 
for  windows,  especially  those  facing  the  north 
or  east ;  and  for  windows  facing  the  brightest 
sunshine.  Acacia  lophantha,  and  other  kinds  of 
Acacia,  some  sorts  of  Asparagus,  Convolvulus 
mauritanicus,  Grasses,  and  other  plants  of  that 
sort  are  suitable. 

Boses. 

Roses,  especially  perpetual  sorts,  will  now  be 
flowering  freely  ;  it  is  not,  however,  always 
safe  to  trust  wholly  to  these  for  the  autumn 
display,  as  kinds  not  classed  as  Perpetuals  are 
often  really  more  entitled  to  that  distinction 
than  those  that  are  catalogued  as  such.  Some 
of  the  Bourbons  and  Noisettes  are  far  more 
floriferous,  and  open  in  bettor  form  and  colour 
in  the  autumn  than  in  June,  more  especially 
such  kinds  as  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  C6line  Forestier,  &c.  ; 
these  are  always  exquisite  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Where  these  are  planted  in  quantity  it 
IS  a  ^ood  plan  to  plant  a  few  bulbs  of  scarlet 
Gladioli  amongst  them,  as  they  succeed  well 
together,  and  ^e  brilliant  spikes  of  the  Gladioli 
contrast  well  with  the  light-coloured  Roses.  If 
planted  as  dwarfs  on  their  own  roots,  peg  down 
the  strongest  annual  roots  for  next  year’s  dis¬ 
play,  cut  out  any  decayed  wood,  and  keep  the 
oeds  clean  and  trim ;  any  shoots  that  are  not 
r^uired  for  next  year’s  flowering  may  be  cut 
off  and  made  into  cuttings,  which,  if  inserted 
in  a  shady  border  and  kept  moist,  should  make 
good  plants  for  potting  in  twelve  months’  time. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — Every  favourable  opportunity  must 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  push  on  very  late. 
Grapes  this  month.  Late  Grapes  are  better 
^voured  when  thoroughly  ripe  by  the  end  of 
September  than  later,  and  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  damp  throughout  the  winter  when  in  this 
state  as  when  only  partially  ripe.  Gros  Colmar 
is  in  many  instances  a  bad  kind  to  colour,  but 
it  often  eats  well  when  tinted  with  green.  No 
anxiety  need  be  felt  about  the  colouring  of  the 
Black  Alicante*;  it  will  do  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  surface  of  the  border  under 
Grapes  ripe  for  autumn  should  now  be  kept 
very  dry,  to  prevent  damping  amongst  the 
fruit ;  and  do  not  rake  or  stir  the  loose-surface 
soil,  or  a  great  deal  of  dust  will  rise  to  rest  on 
and  disfigure  the  berries.  Keep  the  ventilators 
of  all  vineries  in  which  the  fruit  is  all  cut  wide 
open  night  and  day,  so  that  the  fruit  may 
become  ripe  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  give 
young  vines  planted  this  season  so  much  water 
as  they  required  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
growth. 

\V'a.‘»ps. — The  plague  of  wasps  with  which  we 
are  visited  at  this  season  tasks  all  our  ingenuity 
to  contrive  ways  and  means  for  their  destruction 
in  order  to  save  the  fruit.  The  taking  of  their 
nests  is,  of  course,  the  most  effective  means  of 
riddance,  but  some  of  them  are  very  difficult  to 
take,  or  at  least  to  get  at,  and  others  to  find, 
and  traps  must  therefore  be  brought  into  play. 
A  very  excellent  trap,  by  which  we  catch 
thousands  in  a  day,  is  made  by  placing  two 
hand-lights  together,  the  one  resting  on  the 
other,  at  the  apex  of  the  bottom  light ;  smash  a 
bit  of  the  glass ;  through  this  opening  the 
wasps  make  their  way,  and  have  no  idea  of 
getting  back,  but  by  going  still  higher,  and  of 
this  the  upper  lid  of  the  hand-light  does  not 
allow,  being  in  good  repair,  and  so  they'^orish. 
Elevate  the  trap  by  a  brickbat  each  nmeir^ 
the  hand-light,  and  bait  with  any  kindVfJIAise 


fruit  or  sugar.  Net  up  choice  fruits  with  fine  I  an© 


hexagon  netting  ;  the  wasps  are  so  ravenous 
that  they  face  all  kinds  of  other  netting,  though 
put  on  three  or  four  ply  thick.  For  destroying 
their  nests  an  effective  and  expeditious  plan  is 
to  pour  coal-tar  into  them  and  stop  up  the 
holes. 

Gathering  fruit. — Gather  early  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of 
maturity  are  visible,  and  directly  the  fruit  is  off 
any  trees  which  are  growing  too  robustly,  and 
which  need  a  check  to  consolidate  growth, 
may  be  subjected  to  partial  root- pruning  ;  this 
we  do  by  digging  out  a  trench  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  bole,  according  to  the  size  of 
tree,  and  severing  with  a  sharp  knife  a  few  of 
the  thickest  roots,  especially  the  perpendicular 
ones.  If  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  other  portion  of  the  tree  can  be  done  another 
year.  As  a  rule,  we  find  that  when  root-prun¬ 
ing  is  done  effectively  the  second  or  third  year 
after  the  trees  are  first  planted,  the  fruitful 
state  thereby  superinduced  is  sufficient  to  keep 
growth  in  check,  thus  rendering  any  further 
root  disturbance  unnecessary.  Early  autumn, 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  is  the 
best  season  for  the  operation  to  be  put  in 
practice  in  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  hardy 
fruits. 

Planting. — The  planting  season  is  at  hand, 
and  note  should  therefore  be  made  of  all  re¬ 
newals  required  ;  lists  should  be  consulted  and 
varieties  decided  on,  and  the  trees  should  be 
selected  from  the  nurseries  whilst  the  foliage  is 
still  on  them,  that  one  may  the  better  judge  as 
to  their  healthiness.  Apricots  and  Peaches 
suffer  more  from  autumn  droughts  than  from 
any  other  cause,  for  to  this,  in  a  large  measure, 
is  attributable  the  falling  of  the  buds  when  they 
should  be  unfolding.  Keep  any  late  growths 
that  the  trees  may  now  make  persistently 
stopped  back,  and  let  all  the  shoots  that  are  to 
be  retained  be  laid  in  to  the  wall  at  once, 

Vegetables. 

All  Potatoes  of  whatever  kind  ought  now  to 
be  lifted.  Winter  Greens  and  Broccoli  planted 
between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  will  now  require 
earthing  up.  Regarding  the  utility  of  this 
practice,  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly 
beneficial,  both  as  a  support  against  wind  and 
as  favouring  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of 
stem  rootlets,  which  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  plant.  Continue  to  plant  all  ground  as  it 
becomes  vacant  either  with  Coleworts,  Cabbages, 
or  sprouting  Broccoli.  If  not  yet  sown  in  suffi¬ 
cient  Quantity,  seeds  of  the  following  vegetables 
should  be  got  in  at  once,  viz.  :  Chirk  Castle, 
Black  Stone  Turnips,  Barth  Cos  and  Hardy 
Hammersmith  Lettuces,  Early  French  Horn 
Carrots,  Turnip-rooted  Radishes,  and  Winter 
Spinach.  Thin  out  former  sowings  as  early  as 
the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  and  keep  the 
surface  soil  about  them  open  by  hoeing  when¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  ^mit  of 
that  being  done. 

August-sown  Cauliflower  plants  ought  not  to 
bo  left  in  the  seed  bed  to  become  drawn  or 
weakly ;  a  good  sturdy  plant  that  will  winter 
well  can  only  be  ensur^  by  pricking  out  early. 
If  the  ground  be  ready  for  them,  those  that  are 
intended  for  wintering  under  the  protection  of 
hand-lights  may  be  planted  in  that  position  at 
once,  and  the  lights  can  be  put  over  them  at  any 
time  before  there  is  danger  of  injury  from  frost. 
Box  edgings  should  be  clipped,  also  hedges, 
and  all  decaying  vegetable  refuse  should  be 
removed  to  the  manure  heap. 

Unless  where  a  deficiency  of  winter  vegetables 
has  been  put  in,  and  there  are  good  strong  plants 
at  hand  of  Kale  or  Coleworts,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  more  of  the  ground  that  becomes  vacant 
after  this,  as  the  time  intervening  before  the 
growing  season  is  over  is  not  sufficient  to  admit 
of  these  late-planted  crops  attaining  a  useful  size, 
and  they  seriously  interfere  with  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  for  another  year  without  making 
any  adequate  return.  Let  all  haulm  of  Peas, 
French  and  Broad  Beans,  or  Lettuces  that  have 
run  to  seed,  or  anything  of  a  similar  description 
as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  bear  or  to  be  of 
further  use  on  the  nound,  be  at  once  removed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  anything  of  this  kind  to 
remain,  for  so  long  as  any  growth  continues  it  is 
so  much  extracted  from  th^e  soil  to  no  purpose. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  conveyed  to  the  refuse 
h\  ^^Yw^ibon  as  possible.  Let  all  g|:oi 
77e]l%<9e9Ka8  often  as  weeds  make  theiid) 


INDOOR  PliANTa 

New  2«eekland  Speedwells  (V  eronioas). 
— These  attain  on  the  south  coast  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  large  shrubs,  and  are  very  useful  for 
supplying  cut  flowers  in  autumn,  but  they  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  as  pot  plants  for  in¬ 
door  decoration  in  autumn  and  winter  ;  for  this 
purpose  young  plants,  propagated  from  cuttings 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  planted  out  in  spring, 
like  Chrysanthemums,  make  very  fine  oushy 
little  pl^ts  covered  with  flowering  shoots. 
They  should  be  lifted  in  September,  potted  in 
just  sufficiently  large  pots  to  hold  the  roots, 
and  kept  shaded  and  moist  until  established. 
Under  the  shade  of  vines  will  suit  them  well 
imtil  they  begin  to  grow  freely,  when  they  may 
be  transferred  to  a  cool,  airy  house,  and  will 
flower  freely  in  the  temperature  of  a  conserva¬ 
tory. — J. 

Oorreas. — These  pretty  winter  flowering 
shrubs  make  effective  greenliouse  plants  even  in 
a  small  state,  and  their  propagation  is  not  a 
difficult  matter.  Make  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  when  half  ripened.  As  a  rule  four  leaves 
will  be  enough  to  leave  on  the  cutting,  so  in 
removing  it  from  the  plant  cut  immediately 
below  the  third  pair,  then  cut  off  these  two 
bottom  leaves,  and  the  cutting  will  be  ready  for 
insertion.  Choose  medium  or  weak  shoots  for 
cuttings  rather  than  strong  ones,  which  are  far 
more  liable  to  decay.  If  to  be  placed  in  a  small 
frame  within  the  propagating  house,  4-inch  pots 
will  be  a  convenient  size,  but  if  bell-glasses  are 
to  be  used  of  course  the  pots  must  be  chosen  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  glasses.  Fill  the  pots  to 
within  1^  inches  or  2  inches  of  the  rim  with 
broken  crocks,  the  upper  layer  being  crushed 
finely  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  washed 
down  through  the  interstices.  When  this  is 
done  fill  them  to  just  below  the  rim  with  soil 
consisting  of  peat  and  sand  sifted  fine  and 
pressed  down  nrmly,  then  finish  off  with  a  thin 
layer  of  pure  sand.  Give  each  pot  a  watering 
through  a  fine  hose,  and  let  them  stand  an  hour 
or  two  before  using  them.  Then  insert  the 
cuttings  as  quickly  as  possible  without  over- 
crowdmg,  bearing  in  mind  that  cuttings  which 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  generally  root  before 
those  in  the  middle.  When  small  pots  are  use<l 
this  can  be  carried  out,  but  where  bell-glasses 
are  employed  the  cuttings  must  not  be  brought 
near  enough  to  the  edge  to  interfere  with  the 
removal  or  replacing  of  the  glasses.  Put  the 
cuttings  in  firmly,  and  when  each  pot  is  finished 
^ve  a  thorough  watering  to  set  every  cutting  in 
Its  place.  The  most  suitable  temperature  is  one 
a  few  degrees  higher  than  that  in  which  the 

Elants  from  which  the  cuttings  have  been  taken 
ave  been  grown — say  that  of  an  intermediate 
house,  as  if  too  great  a  change  takes  place  in 
this  respect  the  cuttings  often  speedily  decay, 
while  a  few  degrees  higher  than  tney  are 
accustomed  to  wUl  hasten  their  rooting. — F. 

liilimn  auratum  after  bloominff-— 
When  the  time  arrives  to  repot  the  bulbs  of 
this  Lily  late  in  autumn,  cultivators  often  find 
on  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  that  there  is 
nothing  left  to  pot ;  stem  and  bulb  alike  are  a 
mass  of  rottenness.  Pot  after  not  of  what  were 
handsome  examples  of  this  nne  Lily  a  few 
months  previously  have  to  be  replaced  with 
fresh  bulbs.  Under  careful  culture  there  are 
sure  to  be  a  few  losses  in  this  way,  but  not 
wholesale  destruction.  The  mistake  is  turning 
the  plants  out  of  doors  exposed  alternately  to 
heavy  rains  and  strong  sunshine.  The  hot  sun¬ 
shine,  acting  upon  the  pots,  kills  many  of  the 
roots,  while  excessive  wet  following  kills  both 
roots  and  bulbs.  The  best  way  of  treating  the 
bulbs  is  not  to  turn  them  out  of  doors  at  all,  but 
to  place  them  close  together  in  a  greenhouse 
where  they  get  plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  are 
shaded  from  the  greatest  heat  of  the  sun. — J. 

11840.— Position  for  grreenhouBe.— To 
grow  greenhouse  plants  well  the  house  should 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day.  It  is  not  a  good 
position  for  a  greenhouse  when  it  is  shaded 
after  noon  by  tall  trees.  They  would  not  only 

E revent  the  plants  from  getting  enough  light, 
ut  they  would  also  prevent  the  air  from  cir¬ 
culating  freely.  Camellias  and  Lapagerias 
would  do  well  in  such  a  house.  Ferns  would 
succeed  fadmirably,  and  if  a  heated  pit  could 
be  available  to  bring  plf>hts  up  to  the  flowering 
l^fe  ATthe  longer  in  a 
J.  D.  E. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUBRISa 

(MIS0SLLANX0U8. ) 

11774.— Moles  in  gardens.— In  previous 
years  I  have  been  much  troubled  with  moles. 
Several  I  trapped,  but  a  few  “cunning  ’’ones 
made  their  escape  at  the  side  or  under  the  traps. 
Failing  to  catch  these,  I  placed  in  their  runs,  as 
near  coming  into  the  garaen  could  trace,  a  little 
deal  sawdust,  sprinlHed  with  paraffin  and  tar. 
From  that  time — about  nine  months — not  a  mole 
has  put  in  an  appearance,  although  busy  in  the 
field  adjoining.-^.  J. 

11861.— Trees  for  avenue.— It  might  have 
been  better  to  have  mentioned  the  length  of  the 
proposed  avenue.  We  may  hope  it  is  for  level 
ground,  as  the  effect  of  an  avenue  is  greatly 
spoiled  by  its  going  up  and  down  hill.  If  not 
of  great  length  I  would  suggest  Turkey  Oak  as 
a  fast-growing  and  handsome  tree,  or  Spanish 
Chestnut  or  Walnut,  but  of  whatever  kind  of 
tree  formed,  let  it  be  remembered  that  each  tree 
should  be  trained  from  its  youth  to  form  a 
single  stem,  with  side  branches  properly 
shortened,  and  double  leaders  cut  off  cleim 
close  to  the  stem.  The  effect  of  an  avenue  is 
greatly  improved,  when  the  trees  grow  up,  if 
these  matters  are  attended  to  when  the  trees 
are  young,  so  that  the  height  of  the  Gothic  arch 
should  b^  as  great  as  possible.  We  may  often 
see  that,  although  the  trees  are  of  great  height, 
the  arch  is  quite  low  down,  and  so  the  ^eat 
effect  is  entirely  lost.  But  if  the  avenue  is  to 
be  on  a  great  scale  the  idea  of  an  arch  is  out  of 
the  question.  Still,  no  one  would  object  to 
well-grown  trees  any  distance  apart. — T.  S. 

11855.— Solanum  Jasmlnoldea  flrom  seed 
With  reference  to  above  question,  Solanum  Jasminoides 
never  fruits— that  is  the  experience  of  a  nurserman  here, 
who  has  ifTOwn  it  for  many  years— but  it  is  easily  propa- 
Kated  from  cuttings.  Your  correspondent  "  Vara  "  could 
obtain  youn?  plants  from  any  nur8er)'man  who  grows 
them  largely.— J.  Watsos. 

Fratiisr-satino  Fowls  (.4.  J.  B.).— See  the  note  in  pre¬ 
sent  issue  headed  "Fowls  with  sore  necks." - Wrkd  ok 

Lawk  (H'.  Bridges).— It  you  will  send  us  a  specimen  of  the 

weed  in  question  wo  shall  be  able  to  advise  you. - Wkrds 

IK  Oarork  There  is,  we  fear,  no  other 

remedy  but  that  of  eradicating  the  weeds  by  how,  taking 


esp^ial  care  that  the  weeds  do  not  flower  or  seed. 

Namea  of  plants.— D.  (?.— Tremandra  verticillata. 

- H.  S.  F.— Common  Toadflax  (Linaria  viilgaris).  It  will 

grow  an>'where  in  garden  soil ;  sow  the  se^s  as  soon  as 

ripe. - IF.  H.—l,  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  ;  2,  Ceano- 

thus  azurous :  3,  Alonsoa  incisa  ;  4,  Francos  ramoea. - 

A.  Boyle.— ^alpigl oasis  sinuata.— H”.  A. — 1,  Agapanthus 
umbeilatus  ;  2,  Phlebodium  aureum  ;  S,  Francos  ramosa  r 
4,  Coreiu  flagellaris.  We  name  but  four  plants  each  time. 
— H'.  Turner.— I,  Clematis  Flammiua  ;  2,  Scabioea 
atropurpurea.— IF.  G.  (Saltleystead). — Bomarea  oli- 

gantW - J.  Poplar  leaved  Stonecrop  ;  Sedum 

populifollum.— I^.  iV.—l,  Sedum  Aizoon ;  2,  Linaria 

stneta  ;3,  Tradesoantia  repens. - Mrs.  L.  (Brackenhurst). 

— Caper  Spurge;  Euphbrbia  Lathyris. - H.  M.  M, — 

Astragalus  glyciphyllus  (Milk  Vetch). - Adelaide. — Two 

varieues  of  Coleus.  These  require  to  be  grown  in  a  light 
(unshaded)  greenhouse,  and  may  be  easily  proparated  by 

cuttings  inserted  at  any  time  up  till  winter. - T.  Wood- 

house. — Bladder  Senna;  Colutea  arborescens. - F.  W. — 

Geranium  Wallichianum  (native  of  Nepal);  Polygonum 

molle. - 0.  Z.— a  is  a  kind  of  Spurge,  probably  Euimorbia 

coralloides ;  6,  Species  of  Claytonia.— Jfi«*  Denison.— 
Appears  to  be  a  species  of  Prunus.  Please  send  when  in 
flower,  and  preserve  a  leafv  twig  until  the  spring  to  send 

with  the  flower. - CrarJ<!ft.— Staph ylea  trifoliata. - 

W.  H.  iri/A'injton.— Kennedya  rublcunda. 


11902.— Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks.- will 
any  reader  tell  me  how  to  distinguish  Carnations  from 
Picotees  and  Pinks  ? — W.  T. 

11903.— Rhododendron  seed- W'ill  some  r^er 
kindly  Inform  me  where  I  can  procure  seed  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias  i— R.  W.  L. 

11904.  —  Cucumbers  rotting'  off.  —  l  have  a 
Cucumber  plant  that  1  am  growing  this  year.  I  planted  it  in 
the  spring  in  good  time.  It  is  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  sort. 

I  dug  the  earth  2  feet  and  filled  up  with  well-mixed  horse 
manure.  After  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days,  w'hen 
the  frame  was  ready,  I  put  in  the  plant,  which  grew  well, 
healthy  and  strong,  soon  throwing  out  plenty  of  fruit.  I 
pruned  the  plant  and  have  still  plenty  of  bottom  heat,  but 
the  fruit  rots  off  at  the  end  where  the  flower  was.  I  have 
tried  without  water  and  with  water.  I  have  tried  keeping 
the  frame  closed,  keeping  the  frame  open  and  letting  in  | 
plenty  of  olr,  always  closing  in  the  evening.— J.  C. 

11905. -Plants  falllngr.— I  have  a  greenhouse,  some 
20  feet  from  floor  to  ridge  of  roof,  5  yards  wide,  and  10 
yards  long,  a  broader  one  throe  sides  for  Roses,  Ac.,  and 
have  a  very  thick  awning  of  Passlflora,  some  16  feet  from 
floor,  over  the  whole  house,  except  some  S  feet  from  the 
gloss,  BO  as  to  allow  the  Roses  to  pass  up  near  the  gloss. 
Now,  in  such  a  high  place,  with  this  thick  awTxing,  and  this 
on  the  south  wall  of  a  very  high  residence,  I  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  free  of  mildew.  The  Roses  are  simply  us^ 
less  after  the  first  bloom  in  spring,  and  do  what  1  will  |1 
find  I  am  compelled  to  strip  the  leaves  off,  os  I  have  four 
shelves  one  above  another  for  pot  plants,  level  with  the 
Roses,  or  rather  under,  so  you  see  1  cannot  syringe,  and 
the  foliage  of  nearly  everything  get  covered  with  mildew 
lust  as  they  get  to  the  blooming  stage  I  am  wondering 
if  you  know  of  anyone  clever  enough  to  recommend  a 
remedy.  You  will  readily  see  under  these  conditions  every¬ 
thing  gets  very  much  drawn,  with  much  ventilation,  and 
Chrys^themums  simply  spoil  some  three  weeks  after  being 
brought  in  on  hard  floor  with  the  awning  15  feet  above 
them.— Much  Perplexed. 

11906.  —  Plants  for  a  shaded  grreenhouse. — 
Having  a  small  greenhouse  12  feet  by  8  feet,  heated  with 
26  feet  of  4-lnch  hot-water  pipes,  I  should  be  greatiy 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  will  tell  me  if  Stephanotis, 
Euctoris,  Gardenias,  and  Bouvardlas  would  succeed  with 
me?  The  greenhouse  is  between  a  wall  running  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  the  house  a  distance  of  13 
feet ;  It  only  gets  the  sun  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  only 
south-west  winds.  I  keep  up  a  heat  of  76  degs.  to  90 
degs.  in  summer,  and  60  degs.  to  76  degs.  in  winter. 
Palms  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns  (stove  and  greenhouse)  get 
on  well.— A.  K.  W.,  Derby. 

11907.  —  Leafless  Azaleas.  —  Can  you  tell  me  any 
way  by  which  I  can  increase  the  foliage  of  my  Azaleas? 
Most  of  them  are  a  mass  of  blossom,  but  have  not  many 
leaves,  and  the  foliage  w’ould  much  Improve  them  ;  but  it 
does  not  come  on  till  after  the  blossoms,  instead  of  with 
them.— Uncas. 

11908.— Colour  In  Camellias.— Can  any  reader  tell 
me  what  causes  Camellia  blossoms  to  be  some  years  pale 
coloured  and  in  others  darker  ?  I  had  a  dark  red  Camellia 
last  year,  the  blossoms  of  which  are  streaked  with  white 
this  year  instead  of  being  dark  red  os  they  were  last  year. 
— Ukcas. 

R.  D.  W.’ 


11909. -Clematises  d3infir-— I  »ee  that 
enquires  os  to  the  cause  of  Clematises  d>ing,  I  should  be 
most  grateful  to  anyone  who  can  suggest  any  cure.  In  the 
spring  of  1883  I  planted  14  Clematises  in  different  positions, 
some  on  walls,  and  some  on  chains,  and  some  in  a  bod ;  out 
of  the  14  only  8  or  4  were  alive  this  spring.  Two  of  these 
were  strong  plants,  6  or  7  feet  high,  one  has  bloomed  ;  now 
they  have  both  died  and  shrivelled  suddenly.  I  thought 


QUERIEa 


Rules  for  Corre8i>on<lenta.— 4^  eommunioatiom 


for  ineertion  should  be  clearly  and  coneieely  writtm  on  one 
tide  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Eniroa.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pcbluiur.  The  name  and 
addreu  cf  the  sender  is  retired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  fo  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  iSeries 
shenUd  alxDays  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  ouery  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Qardrkiko  ^ng  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
cf  publiecUum,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com- 
munioations  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  tu  again 

Namlngr  pl&nta.— Four  plants,  ^its,  or  flowers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  yo^ 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
qf  ftorisUf  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Azedeas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  j^nts  or  dowers  sent  to  name  should  altoays 
accompany  Cm  pa/rceL 

11899.— Cucumbers  erunimlngr— I  am  growing 
some  Cucumbers  in  a  greenhouse,  but  almost  all  the  fruit 
are  gummy.  There  are  about  30  plants,  all  of  which  are 
diseased.  Is  there  a  cure  for  it?— C.  J.  K. 

11900.— Peat.— Wliat  is  the  effect  of  Peat  (as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  moisture)  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  shrubs?  Does 
It  retain  more  moisture  about  the  rootsAfiairordinary  soil, 
or  does  it  tend  to  dryness  of  tfie  roots  1^SicKJ^?k  | 

11901.— Packlngr  Grapw.—€a'n  XfjyMon  Inioj 
me  the  beet  mode  of  packing  hothouse  Grapes  so 
travel  by  rail  without  injuring  the  bloom  ?— £.  K.  B. 


at  one  time  that  slugs  ate  the  stems  of  the  Clematis,  but  I 
cannot  discover  that  the  stems  of  these  tw’o  plants  are  In 
any  way  Injured,  and  they  wore  quite  strong  and  woody, 
not  green  or  tempting  to  slugs.  The  weather  is  very  hot 
and  dry,  that  one  hardly  expectstobe  troubled  with  slugs. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fault  can  be  in  the  soil  (which  is 
rod  sandstone),  os  we  have  magnificent  plants  of  Star  of 
India,  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  Madame  Grange,  and  Otto 
Frosbel,  planted  8  or  10  years  ago,  while  of  the  numbers  of 
Clematis  I  have  planted  in  the  last  4  or  6  years,  (some  on 
the  same  walls  as  the  old  plants)  hardly  2  or  3  are  alive. 

I  have  now  some  nice  plants  of  Clematis  in  pots  I  purchased 
this  spring,  and  I  was  keeping  them  to  plant  next  year, 
hoping  by  that  time  the  stems  would  be  woody  enough  to 
resist  the  slugs  ;  but  as  the  last  Clematis  killed  were  more 
than  a  year  planted  and  had  strong  stems,  I  fear  that  pre¬ 
caution  is  not  enough,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  slugs  are 
not  the  true  cause.— A.  '* 

11910.— Asphalte  caniagre  drive®.— i  would  like 
to  receive  instructions  as  to  the  making  of  asphalte  carriage 
drive,  the  materials  required,  and  how  to  use  them,  and 
the  cost  per  square  ymu?- W.  Jdpp. 

11911. -Preservinfir  French  Beans. —Can  any 
reader  tell  me  how  to  preserve  French  Beans  for  winter 
use?-E.  D. 

11912.— Wlnteiinflf  cuttings.— I  have  a  large,  high, 
spare  room  facing  south-west.  Can  I  use  it  for  storing  cut¬ 
tings,  etc.,  durmg  the  winter,  and  what  artificial  heat 
will  be  required,  there  being  no  fireplace  in  the  room  ?— 

Sprixqpield. 

11913.— Potatoes  growing  second  time.  -  Can 
anyone  tell  me  why  Potatoes  make  a  second  growth  before 
they  are  ripe  ? — Bboikkeb. 

11914.— Pumpkins  turning  yellow.— WiU  some 
one  give  me  a  reason  why  Pumpkins  turn  yellow  os  soon 
os  they  begin  to  swell?  After  the  first  one  has  formed  1 
cannot  raise  any  others.  The  fruits  rot  and  fall  off  os  soon 
almost  as  the  flowers  have  fallen  from  them  ?— Bboikkbr. 

11916.  —  Large  foliage  on  Cinerarias.  —  I  have 
several  plants  of  Cinerarias  in  my  vinery,  bringing  them 
on  for  winter  flowering.  Their  leaves  arc  a  very  large  size, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  their  very  luxuriance  tends 
to  take  away  from  the  size  of  the  flowers  themselves.  My 

?>Iants  last  year  were  the  same.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy 
or  this  if  a  remedy  be  required,  or  is  It  better  to  allow  a 
large  number  of  the  leaves  to  grow  as  large  os  possible? 

The  plants,  too,  become  unsightly  on  this  aocount.—TfM,; 

ftMloK.  gTown  in  the  open 


Teas.  1  can  put  them  in  a  window  facing  either  east  or 
west.  What  is  the  treatment  for  the  Mom  Roses  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  and  when  to  prune  ?  TheTeasare 
Marshal  Nlel,Glolre  de  Dijon,  and  a  few  Hybrid  Perpetual®. 
-North  Londoner. 

11917.— Winter  flowering  plants.— I  have  a  ^n- 
house  which  is  heated  just  enough  to  keep  Geraniums, 
Azaleas,  etc.,  through  liie  winter.  What  can  I  grow  to 
give  me  a  little  bloom  in  the  coming  winter  ?  In  this 
suburb  of  London  I  cannot  grow  Primulas  or  Cyclamen,  and 
cannot  get  anything  to  bloom  in  winter  except  Roman  Hya¬ 
cinths,  which  make  no  show.  I  hear  there  is  an  Iris  which 
blooms  in  winter.  Could  I  succeed  with  it  hero  and  would 
it  be  large  enough  to  make  a  show?  I  have  some  fine 
pi  ints  of  ChrysAnthomums  (Ethel),  which  I  hear  willblocm 
lai  Christmas.  What  can  I  grow  to  follow  this  ?  Istheie 
Narcissus  I  could  got  to  bloom  in  December  or  January  ? 
feel  sure  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  will  be  welcomed 
by  many.— Winter  Despair. 

11918.— Raspberry  culture.— Mrould  some  reader 
give  some  clear  and  forcible  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
^pberry  canes  ;  if  pruning  immediately  after  the  crop  is 
desirable,  and  if  three  fresh  shoots  are  not  sufficient,  of 
which  details  it  is  found  impossible  to  convince  a  very  self- 
satisfied  gardener?— Sdbscribbr. 

11919.— Gladioli  not  flowering.- 1  am  anxious  U> 
know  why  some  of  my  Gladioli  have  not  flowered  this 
year.  I  put  some  “  Clay’s  fertiliser "  in  May  round  the 
roots.  Could  it  have  been  too  strong  for  them  ?— Bob- 
LINOTON. 

11920.— Formation  of  hedges.— As  the  season  for 
planting  hedges  and  shrubberies  is  approaching,  and  as 
many,  like  myself,  have  to  think  about  w'hat  will  do, 
perhaps  you  will  answer  in  your  journal  the  following 
questions  :— 1.  WTiat  are  the  best  and  most  rapidly -grow¬ 
ing  trees  for  a  hedge  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  but  good 
deep  soil  ?  2.  What  evergreen  and  other  shrubs  will  do  in 
such  a  situation  ?  3.  What  are  the  conditions  necessarj' 
to  moke  Rhododendrons  succeed  In  a  soil  with  a  limestone 
(carboniferous)  fonnation  underneath,  but  at  a  considerable 
depth  ? — A.  B.  X. 

11921.— Camellias  In  pots.— I  want  to  have  a  few 
plants  of  those  during  the  winter  In  my  house  window 
facing  west,  where  there  will  be  a  good  fire  in  the  room 
daily.  If  I  were  to  get  some  now  just  coming  into  bud,  is 
it  probable  I  should  be  successful  with  them  ?  I  should 
like  in  particular  the  old  double  white  variety.— North 
Londoner. 

11922.— Picturesque  conservatories.- 1  am  par¬ 
ticularly  Interested  in  P.  R-’s"  details  respecting  this 
subject  in  Gardenino  of  9th  Inst.,  and  will  he  kindly  say 
how  he  heats  his  small  house,  or  keeps  his  planto  In 
winter?— C.  J. 

11923.— Constructing  a  glazed  pit.— Will  someone 
kindly  furnish  me  with  a  few  practical  hints  respecting 
the  best  way  to  build  a  glazed  pit,  and  to  do  it  without 
costing  a  great  deal?  I  have  fnends  who  would  also  be 
pleased  to  know  the  best  way  to  go  to  work,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  for  the  money  expendw  upon  it.- E.  D. 

11924.— Propagating  Coleuses.— I  have  a  l^e 
collection  of  various  Coleus,  and  would  feel  much  obliged 
by  being  informed  how  beat  to  save  and  increase  them. 
The  heat  at  command  is  about  70  degs.  during  the  spring 
months,  but  only  a  cool  greenhouse  till  Februarj'.— 
A.M.  R. 

11926.— Plants  beneath  trees.- 1  was  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  reading  "  C.  H.  S.'s”  article  on  "  Arrangement  of 
Plants,"  at  page  246,  and  should  be  glad  if  he  would  kindly 
explain  one  particular  In  It  He  mentions  having  a  Lime 
which  overshadows  his  lawn,  and  under  which  Ferns 
grow.  Such  a  Lime  tree  is  a  difficulty  to  me  here.  It 
occupies  a  position  by  the  drive  at  the  entrance  of  the 
garden,  and,  although  beautiful  when  in  foliage,  it  leaves 
the  ground  near  it  very  shabby  till  May,  for  not  even  the 
Grass  will  grow  underneath  it,  and  I  have  not  ventured 
yet  to  put  in  Ferns.  Does  "  C.  H.  S."  find  any  will  wrow 
under  Lime  trees  ?  The  aspect  here  is  north.  Could  ho 
suggest  what  I  should  plant  to  Improve  the  appearance  of 
the  drive  ?  The  Laurels  I  put  in  front  of  the  tree  have  not 
thriven.— <J.  N. 

11926.— Diseased  Hollyhocks.— My  Hollyhocks  are 
all  diseased.  What  is  the  best  cure?— G.  H.  Fox. 

11927.— Cllanthus.— The  enclosed  sketch  is  copied 
from  a  spray  painted  by  me  many  years  ago,  and  represents 
a  kind  of  Clianthus  (1  suppose)  called  by  us  Sutherland!. 

It  is  a  native  of  Australia  and  used  to  grow  freely  in 
gardens  in  that  part  of  the  world,  though  now  I  cannot 
got  the  seed  from  Melbourne,  owing  probably  to  my  igno¬ 
rance  of  its  true  name.  It  is  a  shrub  growing  about  4  or 
6  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lighter  and  more  delicate  than 
those  of  Clianthus  puniceus,  or  C.  Dampierii,  and  the 
blossoms  do  not  hide  under  the  branches  like  those  of  the 
Glory  Pea ;  they  are  also  more  scarlet  than  crimson.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  erect,  and  it  blossoms  freely  all  the 
summer.  I  sh«dl  be  much  obliged  for  its  correct  name, 
and  also  if  any  raider  can  tell  me  where  seeds  are  pro¬ 
curable.— Vara  [Can  you  not  send  us  a  spray,  with 
floarers  if  ponible  ?— Ed.] 

11928.— Keeplngr  fruit  and  vegfotables.— I  have 
Apples,  and  Plums,  and  Onions  almost  ripe  and  should 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  keep  the  above  in  show  con¬ 
dition?  I  want  to  exhibit  them  in  a  show  on  the  10th 
September.— R.  Williams.  [Keep  the  fruits  in  a  cool, 
airy  room,  not  too  light.  The  Onions  will  keep  Rood  in 
any  place.  Allow  the  Apples  and  Plums  to  necome 
thoroughly  ripe  before  you  gather  them  or  they  will 
drivel.— Ed.] 

11929.— Dfibllae.-I  should  be  obliged  for  the  following 
information  with  regard  to  the  Dahlia  '.—About  what  period 
of  its  cultivation  was  the  perfect  double  variety  obtained, 
ftioo  any  facta  with  regard  to  its  early  cultivation  and  accli- 
initisation?  — I.KQUI8IT0R.  [The  first  double  Dahlia  is 
said  to  have  been  produced  at  Berlin  in  1809.  The  first 
single  Dahlia  was  introduced  in  England  in  1803,  by  a  Mr. 
Fraser,  of  Sloane  Square,  London,  who  procured  it  in 
France.  It  was  ffien  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse  herbaceous 
perennial.  It  was  soon  afterwards  found  that  it  could  bo 
esellv  p'-opagated  and  that  It  was  quite  hardy  enough  to  be 
gTown  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer.- Ed.] 
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and  giving  an  entire  change  of  diet ;  separation 
for  a  time,  or  by  placing  among  stran^  birds. 
If  meat  has  not  formed  part  of  their 
diet,  give  a  little  every  day.  A  few 
bones  to  pick  are  very  good,  but  if  they 
have  been  having  a  regular  supply  of  meat, 
with  hold  a  part  or  even  all.  Acetate  of 
morphia  in  very  small  quantities  will  do  good. 
Besides  the  action  of  feather* eating  hens,  there 
are  one  or  two  other  causes  for  feathers  coming 
out.  Many  birds,  from  irritation  of  the  skin, 
plnck  out  their  own  feathers.  Anoint  the  parts 
with  grease,  or  petroleum  ointment  is  better 
still.  In  damp,  unclean  runs  and  hous^,  there 
often  appear  minute  animalculae,  which  bore 
and  eat  through  the  feathers  until  they  fail  and 
drop  out  one  by  one.  This  shows  a  great  dis¬ 
regard  for  cleanliness,  and  projwr  drainage,  and 
ventilation,  and  the  remedy  is  very  simple. 
Your  treatment  is  good,  and  the  jwwdored 
sulphur  added  to  the  dust  bath  is  capital.  As 
the  moulting  season  is  close  at  hand,  when 
the  birds  will  put  on  their  now  plumage,  we 
should  advise  you  to  take  immediate  steps  In 
this  matter.  By  Portland  Rocks  we  suppose 
you  mean  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  we  never  heard 
of  such  breed  as  the  former. — Andalusian. 

Plymouth  Rooks.  —  "  L.  M.”  —  Your 
inquiry  as  to  why  black  Plymouth  Rocks  should 
be  of  no  use  for  show  purposes  is  easily 
answered.  There  must  be  a  standard  of 
excellence  for  every  breed,  and  one  of  the  chief 
p^ted  by  seed*  or  cutting  ?-m:  J.  G.  8.  [The  Castor  OU  j  points  in  Plymouth  Rocks  is  that  the  plumage 
u  .  tropM  plMt,  or  lo.  tTM,  in  our  ^ntry  <,ulto  -oy !  K  of  uniform  striped  grey  throuahont.  We  do 

not  know  of  any  keepers  or  exhibitors  of  Black 


and  plant  the  border  with  Tulipe,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  etc. 

I  am  desirouH  to  have  the  border  dug  up  and  manured 
with  cow-manure,  when  I  take  up  the  plants  which  now 
occupy  it.  Will  the  manure  be  detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  the  bulbs,  or  had  I  better  omit  the  manuring  ?—RAKU2i- 
CVLCS.  [The  border  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  dres¬ 
sing  of  manure  provided  the  latter  is  not  fresh.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  decayed  so  as  to  mix  well  with  the  soil. 
Bulbs  do  not  require  much  manuring.— Ed.) 

11931.— Cuttinfif  off  Strawberry  leaves.— In 
this  district  the  leaves  of  Strawberry  plants  are  all  cut  off. 
lathis  right?— T.  R.  (No;  unless  the  foliage  is  infested 
with  any  kind  of  disease.  Upon  a  plentiful  supply  of 
healthy  leaves  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  next  year’s 
fruit  crop.— Ed.) 

11932.— Campanula  pyramldalls.— Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  if  this  Campanula  can  be  exhibited  as  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  as  I  heard  some  dispute  on  the  subject  ?— 
UxiAST.  [No  ;  as  this  Campanula  is  a  hardy  perennial  it 
cannot  properly  be  shown  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  although 
it  is  often  grown  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.— Ed.  ) 

11933.— Rose  Please  say  what  this  red  excre¬ 

scence  is  on  the  Rose  which  was  found  growing  on  the 
seashore  in  county  Donegal.— O.  W.  [The  red  excrescence 
on  the  Rose  is  formed  bv  the  grub  of  a  gall  fly  (Rhodites 
rose)  nearly  related  to  tnoeo  which  form  the  grubs  on  Oak 
leavea  These  mossy  galls,  or  bedc^ars,  as  they  are  often 
called,  are  very  common  in  some  places.— G.  S.  S.) 

11984.  —  Raising  Castor  Oil  plant.  —  I  am  sUy- 
ing  in  a  country  house,  where  in  several  of  the  rooms 
they  keep  a  pot  containing  a  small  Castor  Oil  plant 
about  a  foot  high.  This  is  done  to  keep  away  the 
flies,  and  it  certainly  has  that  effect,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  manage  the  Castor 
Oil  plant.  The  poor  thing  soon  begins  to  lose  its  leaves 
and  then  dies,  and  their  gardener  knows  nothing  about 
its  habits.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  would 
kindly  tell  me  something  about  it.  Does  it  want  much 
or  little  water  and  what  kind  of  mould  T  Can  you  also 
tell  me  a  g;ooa  place  to  get  the  plants,  and  are  they  pro¬ 


to  get  and  giovi  from  seed  every  year.  Sow  in  a  hotbed  or 
8to\’e  and  pot  on,  planting  out  in  the  open  air  the  first 
week  in  June,  in  good,  moist  soil  in  warm  spot ;  it  then 
grows  like  a  weed,  as  you  may  see  in  the  parks.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  raise  for  pots  in  the  same  way.  The  seeds  can  be 
obtained  from  any  seedsman.) 

11936.— Culture  of  Lillum  Auratum.- Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  to  do  with  bulbs  of  this  Lily  when  they 
nave  done  flowering?  Last  year  I  hod  some  and  they 
rotted  as  soon  as  they  finished  flowering.— E.  M.  Nkwtll. 
[The  soil  in  the  pots  must  be  kept  moderately  dry  until 
the  foliage  is  quite  decayed.  When  the  stems  have  died 
away  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  out  of  the  soil  and  placed 
in  dryish  soil  and  stowed  away  until  the  spring  in  a  dry, 
sury  place.  Any  decayed  parts  should  be  cut  away  when 
the  bulbs  are  lifted.— Ed.) 

11986.— Insects  on  Scarlet  Runnera— Various 
reasons  and  remedies  are  given  in  Gaiu}KN»o  with  regard 
to  the  bloom  of  Scarlet  Runners  falling  off,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  elsewhere.  I  am  satisfied  from  experience 
here  at  Aberdeen  that  the  blossom  is  destroyed  by  a  small 
beetle,  of  which  1  enclose  a  sample  Just  tidcen  from  my 
garden,  and  these  insects  are  to  be  found  on  every  head 
of  flower  in  more  or  leas  numbers.  If  you  will  give  this 
question  some  notice,  and  ask  for  suraestions  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  or  reduce  these  pests  I  shall  be 
obliged.— Robrrt  Church,  Lieut.-Col.  [The  beetle  found 
on  ^1.  Church’s  Scarlet  Runners  belong  to  a  genus  of 
beetles  called  Meligethes,  which  are  very  common  on 
various  plants.  I  was  unaware  that  they  were  injurious 
to  flowers,  but  when  they  arc  present  in  such  large  numbers 
as  they  are  on  your  Beans  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
be,  but  the  flowers  were  so  dried  that  I  could  not  see  what 
injnrv  had  been  done  to  them.  Shake  the  flowers  over  a 
freshly  painted  or  tarred  board,  or  sheet  of  tin.  Syringing 
with  some  inscctide  would  be  useful  in  driving  them 
away  and  perhaps  killing  them,  but  until  the  flowers  are 
••  set”  it  might  mterfere  with  that.— G.  8.  S.) 

11937.— Mildew  on  Roeee.— I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  enclosed  leaves  mildewing 
and  the  reason  ?  Up  to  the  present  my  Rose  trees  have 
been  singularly  free  from  disease  or  pent  of  any  kind.  1 
have  watered  them  weekly  with  weak  liquid  manure  water. 
The  trees  have  made  wonderful  grow^  and  the  blooms 
have  been  very'  fine.  'This  blight  seems  only  to  attack  the 
young  growth,  leaves  as  well  as  stalks.  I  have  tried  dusting 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  but  apparently  without  effect,  as 
the  blight  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  to  all  my  trees.— 
F.  W.  Smith.  [If  you  have  tried  flour  of  sulphur  there 
is  no  other  remedy  we  can  advise.  Now  that  the  foliage  of 
the  Roses  have  fully  developed,  not  much  harm  will  accrue 
from  being  mildew^.  It  is  caused  by  the  long  spell  of  dry 
weather.— Ed.) 

POULTRY. 

Fowls  with  sore  necks.— (“Bantam”). 
— The  bare  and  sore  necks  are  without  a  doubt 
occasioned  by  feather  eaters  having  been  im¬ 
ported  into  your  yard  with  the  birds  you 
recently  bought.  The  vice  of  eating  each 
others*  feathers  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and 
generally  originates  from  one  bird  ;  but,  being 
very  infectious,  those  observed  to  be  addicted 
ihould  at  once  be  removed.  The  birds  should 
be  cloeely  watched,  especially  when  massed 
together  enjopng  a  little  sunshine.  It  is  then 
^t  the  cannibal  commences  operations.  The 
cock  Is  generally  the  first  to  sufier,  and  the  vice 
is  confined  almost  solely  to  hens.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  effect  a  cure,  and,  unless  the  bird  a 
valuable  one,  we  should  recommend  you  to  kill 


Rocks,  and  must  decidedly  express  our  hojpe 
that  such  will  always  be  considered  as  a  sport 
only,  and  all  of  such  colour  consigned  to  the  pot. 
We  feel  sure  one  colour  is  sufficient  for  each 
breed,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  sober 
plumaged,  useful  Plymouth  Rock  made  the 
sport  of  fanciers.  It  always  ends  in  degenera- 
tion  of  stamina  and  useful  qualities. — Anda- 
LUSAN. 

Fowl  unhealthy.- 1  have  a  white  Dorking  chicken 
twelve  weeks  old.  Its  head  is  an  unhealthy  colour,  the  beak 
and  throat  full  of  a  secretion.  It  appears  to  be  continually 
trying  to  swallow,  which  muscular  effort  it  apparently 
fulfils  with  difficulty.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
advise  me  what  treatment  to  adopt?— Charles  Towrlst. 

Pullets  laying  soft  efirga-CJan  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  the  cause,  and  also  the  cure,  for  some  of  my  pullets 
laving  soft  eggs  ?  Thev  were  hatched  in  March,  are  very 
h^thv,  and  fed  on  \Mieat  and  Barley  and  have  un- 
limitM  run.— J.  B. 

Vermin  on  fowla — I  have  lost  several  good  hens  by 
merely  being  infested  with  vermin.  I  tried  Keatings 
insect  powder,  also  sulphur  ointment,  which  destroyed  the 
vermin,  but  have  covered  the  hens  with  a  scab,  and  they 
died  shortly  afterwards.  Can  you  kindly  suggest 
remedy  ?— Subscriber. 

AQUARIA. 

Manacrement  of  bell-grlass  aquarium. 
— A  few  plants  in  the  aquarium  are  indispen¬ 
sable,  as  they  supply  the  water  with  the  oxygen 
which  the  fish  inhale.  If  you  are  living  in  the 
country  go  to  the  nearest  brook  or  clean  pond 
and  you  will  find  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
plants  available.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  the 
roots  of  all  of  them,  get  them  in  as  long  as  you 
possibly  can,  wash  them  well  to  clear  off  any 
objectionable  growth,  and  then  gently  separate 
the  best,  tying  them  firmly  but  not  too  tightly 
in  bunches,  and  fix  them  in  the  ^ttom  among 
the  stones.  These  should  be  left  in  the  water  a 
few  days  before  the  fish  are  put  in.  The 
common  Duckweed  is  a  very  useful  plant  during 
the  hot  weather,  as  it  affords  shade  from  the 
sun.  The  water  snail  is  not  actually  much 
good,  but  will  add  materially  to  the  interest  of 
the  aquarium.  Plants  used  to  be  procurable 
years  ago  at  various  shops  in  London. — J.  0. 

-  The  water  in  an  aquarium  should  never 

be  changed,  but  merely  added  to  as  evaporation 
takes  place.  The  oxygen  for  the  fish  is  supplied 
by  the  plants  which  it  is  absolutely  neceswry  to 
CTow.  “  Margarita  ”  can  obtain  these  in  any 
fish  pond,  but  I  should  most  strongly  advise  her 
to  purchase  a  little  “Handbook  to  the  Freeh 
Water  Aquarium,”  by  Shirley  Hibberd,  and 
from  this  she  will  glean  all  the  information  she 
requires.  The  bell-glass  should  be  covered  by 
a  circular  piece  of  glass,  projecting  about  ^  inch 
over  the  sides  all  round,  which  prevents  dust 
settling  upon  the  surface.  Snails  do  not  purify 
the  wmter,  but  simply  cleanse  the  glass  and  the 


all  discovered  in  the  act.  The  followittig<eme-  , 

dies  have  been  known  to  break  j  confervoid  growth  whjeh  inywi- 


habit: — By  providing  plenty  of  bocU|iiM.€VB-u^  . 
scratching  in  some  heap  of  manure  or  rubbish, ' 


J^jaears  in  stagnant  water. - 


BBSS. 

Wild  bees  in  bank.— Can  the  Editor 
explain  the  following  ?— On  a  grassy  bank  a 
large  piece  of  dry  moss  was  noticed  to  be  laid 
gently  down,  seeming  to  lie  lightly  on  the  tops 
of  the  grass.  Soon  it  was  oSserved  to  heave 
slowly,  but  steadily,  and  some  bees  were  seen 
to  go  imder  the  moss  and  to  come  out  from  it. 
They  have  now  made  two  pathways  through  the 

Sass  for  a  short  distance  to  the  moss.  The 
es  are  small  and  fluffy,  like  tiny  wild  bees, 
and  yet  they  look  more  like  hive  bees. 
Can  it  be  that  a  swarm  of  hive  bees  have 
alighted  on  the  bank,  or  are  they  wild  bees? 
No  person  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  house 
k^ps  bees.  Would  it  hurt  or  in  any  way 
injure  the  bees  if  the  moss  were  lifteJ^,  just 
to  see  what  they  are  doing?  The  heaving 
of  the  moss  continues,  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  little  thinner,  and  to  have  moved 
its  position  slightly.  It  is  about  six  weeks 
since  the  moss  was  first  observed. — M.  S. 
[It  is  impossible  to  name  the  bees  without 
seeing  them,  but  they  cannot  be  “hive  bees.*’ 
You  will  do  no  harm  by  gently  lifting  the  moss. 
Beneath  it  you  will  probably  find  their  neat. 
Had  you  not  alluded  to  their  similarity  to  hive 
bees  I  should  have  suggested  that  you  had  found 
nest  of  one  of  the  bumble  bees  (Bombus 
muscorum),  which  makes  its  nest  of  moss.  Send 
one  of  the  bees,  and  I  will  give  you  its  name. — 
G.  S.  S.] 

Destroying  wild  bees.— I  havo  a  shed  in  my  garden, 
in  which  a  awann  of  bees  have  taken  up  their  quarters 
under  the  floor  boards.  I  think  they  are  wild  ones  ;  they 
arc  a  round  black  variety,  and,  os  they  come  in  at  the 
door,  they  annoy  ms  very  much.  How  could  I  get  at  the 
nest  without  being  attacked  by  them,  and  what  would  be 
the  best  time?  Any  information  would  oblige. — C!oxbtabt 
SUR.HCRIRBR 

ANTED,  Geraniums  or  Cuttings — Happy 

Thought,  Marshal  MacMahon,  Madam  Voucher, 
Crystal  Palace  Gem.  Master  Christine.— E.  POTTER,  Belre- 
dere,  Harrogate. 

■pUCHfSlA  CUTTINGS.— Now  is  the  time  to 

-i-  strike  for  early  blooming.  Cuttings  from  a  choice  collec¬ 
tion,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  rooted.  2s.  doz.— Catalogue  with  cultural 
directions  one  stamp.— W.  E.  BOYCE,  F.R.H.8.,  87,  Yerbury- 
r^ad,  Holloway.  London. _  _ _ _ 

■pUCHSIA— MRS.  RUNDELL.— Nice  plants 

■1*  of  this  fine,  winter-blooming  variety,  now  ready.  9d.  each . 
W.  E.  BOYCE,  as  above. 

ULORISTS’  FLOWERS.— I  beg  to  intimate 

A  that  my  mnd  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas,  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Roses,  Ac.,  are  now  In  fine  flower 
at  my  Nursery,  Beech  Hill,  near  Edinburgh.  Inspection 
invited.- JOHN  DOWNIE,  Nurseryman,  14.  Princes  Street. 
Edinburgh. 

qPECIAL  OFFER  Ot*  BELGIAN  PLANTS. 

^  —Azalea  Indica,  Camellias,  Azalea  Mollis,  hardy  Ghent 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  Orchids,  Ac.,  sc.  Extra  fine 
ilants,  best  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Ch.  Yuylsteke, 
Nurseryman,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  Bel^um.  Catalo^e  free 
on  apiuication  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBE^RRAD  A  SON,  26, 
Savage  Gardens,  Crutched  Frian,  London.  E.C. 

GERANIUM  CUTTINGS.  —  Wanted  good 

'J  Cuttings  of  the  following  varieties :  Vesuvius  Henry 
Jacoby,  Master  Christine,  Virgo  Maria,  Black  Douglas, 
MaoMohon,  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Mrs.  John 
Clutton,  Flower  of  Spriag,  Prince  SUverwings,  Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  and  other  good  sorts. —Send  sample  and  price  per  103  or 
*  ,000  to  DANIELS  BR08.,_Town  Close  Nurseries,  Norwich. 

WALLFLOWERS,  SWEET  "WILLIAMS.— 

*  *  Good  strong  planta  in  great  variety,  from  Daniels’, 
Cannell's,  Dobbie's  seeds ;  Is.  per  score,  free.— J.  COW81LL, 
Hindsford,  Tyldealey. _ [1940 


Hothouse  grapes,  black,  finest  quality, 

2s.  per  lb. :  2  lb.  for  3b.  6d.  Carefully  packed.  Carriage 
aid  per  parcels  post.— JOHN  HILL.  Italian  Warehouseman, 
Stratfora-on-Avon. _ [1973 

AURICULAS,  choice  named  show  varieties, 

12s.  dozen,  all  distinct,  green,  grey,  and  white  edges :  and 
seifs,  such  as  Lovely  Ann,  Imperator,  Bln.  Clark,  Colonel 
Cbampneys,  Prince  Albert,  Eiuke  of  Cambridge  Maggie 
Lauder,  Vulcan.  Ac.  Seedlings,  is.  3d.  dozen.— GEO.  \V. 
WHEELWRIGHT.  Old  Swinford,  Stourbridge. _ [1974 

rtEORGE  BOYES  &  CO.  — STRIKE  CUT- 

^  TINGS  now.  dibble  3  inches  apart  in  road  grit,  out  of 
doors,  will  make  good  plants  for  winter  blooming. 
Geraniums,  Niobe  (new).  Lumen  (new).  Lady  E.  Campbell, 
Atala,  Rev.  Atkinson.  Jewel,  Mn.  Leavers,  Mdme.  A.  Baltet, 
Aurora, jOli ve  Carr,  one  of  each  post  free.  Is.  ._P.  O. 

jpiUTTINGS,  strong,  healthy,  cuttings — Pelar- 

U  goniums,  Glolre  de  Lille.  Mabel,  Duke  of  Albany,  Rosy 
Gem,  Kingston  Beauty.  Bertie  Boyes,  Scarlet  Gem,  Triomphe 
de  8t.  Mando,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  one  of  each,  post  free. 
Is.,  P.C).— Geraniums,  10  strong,  well-rooted  plants  for  winter 
blooming,  all  distinct  varieties,  3s.— Aylcstone  Park,  I>>jcest^ 

nX  DEVONSHIRE  FERNS,  many  varieties, 

with  botanical  and  English  names.  12  stamps 
Miss  WARREN.  17.  Alexandra-plaoe,  BamsUpl#*  IT919 

■nURHAM  FLOWER  SHOW  AND  IN 

-Lf  DUBTRIAL  EXHIBITION.— On  Tuesday  and  Wednet- 
day,  September  9th  and  10th.  Schedules  may  be  had  on  appli 
cation  to  Mr.  George  H.  Procter,  Market  Place,  Durham,  to 
whom  all  entries  must  be  made.  Entries  close  September  Ist. 


BULBS,  BULBS,  BUI  BS! 

Mondays,  Wodnesdnys.  and  Saturdays. 

MK-  j.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 

-IjU-  auction,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street. 

Oanien.  rftyilarly  THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  as 
above,  large  consignments  of  first-class  DUTCH  FLOWER 
HOOTS,,  ioi.ied  |Ux  gpRi^HAbdlargfTimnd  small  buyers.  The 
•.•blps  fkmning  generally  about  6.— 
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DEANE  &  CO.’S 

Oonserratories  and  Ureenhonses, 


iMC.  03E^o^i?irzi 

BEOS  to  coll  attention  to  hla  large  stock  of  the  following  in 
small  or  largo  pots,  by  post  or  rail ;  other  adTertisemonts  see 
front  page  of  this  issue. 

TjOUBLE  &  SINGLE  ZONAL  GERANIUMS ; 

•L'  rexT  beat  named  varieties.  Ss.  6d.  dozen :  newer.  6s..  98.. 


very  beat  named  varieties,  Ss.  6d.  dozen ;  newer,  6s.,  98., 
and  128.  dozen.  See  catalogue. 

1  0  non  tuberous  begonias.  —  My 

Btraln  is  now  well  known  and  unsurpasswl 
by  any  in  EnglautL  Twelve  seedlings  of  this  year,  from  the 
w»t  hybridized  seed,  and  surti  to  produce  many  startling  new 
varieties ;  mixed  colours,  such  as  red,  scarlet,  magenta,  rose, 
salmon,  white,  bronze,  yellow,  &c.,  4s.  by  post ;  in  pots,  58.  i 
T>er  100,  30s.  These  will  all  dower  profusely  this  year 

5  non  cyclamen. —These  have  been 

j  UUU  rested,  and  are  now  fit  for  starting  into  growth 
for  early  bloom  in  the  autumn ;  good  corms,  by  post,  3s.  6d., 
Bs ,  and  7a.  6d.  dozen  ;  seedlings  of  this  year,  38.  6d.  dozen. 
All  are  from  the  finest  Coront  Garden  strain.*!,  bnt  I  cannot 
Itoasibly  comiiete  with  the  prices  of  Inferior  varieties. 

TVY-LEAF  GERANIUMS.— These  plants  arc 

unequalled  for  hanging  baskets,  etc.  Twelve  of  the 
grandest  single  and  double  varieties  in  cultivation,  4a.;  12 
newer,  68.  and  98.  See  catalogue. 

1  n  non  TELARGONIUMS.-This  is  the 

j  v/LfLf  rery  beat  time  to  purchase  yoixng  plants  to 
grow  on,  either  for  early  dowering  next  spring  or  to  obtain 
s|)ecimen8  fit  for  exhibiting  next  suuuuer.  The  following  are 
all  strong,  healthy  plants,  in  60*8  pots,  or  by  post,  and  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  catalogxie  Twelve  show  and  decorative  varieties, 
5s..  i)er  100,  35a. :  six  best  regal  varieties,  3s.  6d.  ;  the  new  and 
scarce  regal  varieties,  Madame  Boucharlat,  Madame  Judic, 
Polichinelle,  kc..  Is.  6d.  each.  Larger  plants,  in  B^inch  pots, 
always  in  stock  ;  my  selection,  128.,  18s.,  and  248.  doz. 

WINTER  -  FLOWERING  PLANTS.  —  The 

"  "  following  are  all  excellent,  and  should  be  purchased  at 
once.  Six  Salvias,  in  6  best  varieties,  28.  6<1.  ;  6  Abutiions.  in 
6  best  varieties,  2b.  6d.  ;  6  Heliotropes,  in  3  1>eHt  varieties. 
Is.  6d.:  6  Marguerites,  yellow  and  white.  Is.  6«L  ;  Begonia 
Brisarte  (new),  white  flowers.  Is.  ;  Oardeni.as.  Is.  e;icn,  98. 
dozen ;  Tuberoses,  Bs.  and  78.  6d.  dozen.  Larger  sizes,  see 
catalogue. 

CJTOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  CLIMBER8. 

^  My  stock  is  now  very  large,  including  the  best  and  most 
easily  ^own,  such  as  Piissifioras,  Stephanotis,  Pliimbagits. 
Tacsonias,  Ailamandas,  Clerodendrons,  lloyas,  .Jasmines,  kc. 
See  catalogue,  p.age  77,  for  both  large  and  small  sizes.  Twelve, 
all  distinct,  my  selection,  iwst,  or  BO's  pots,  78.  6d. ;  ditto, 
B-inch  pots,  128.,  15s..  and  18s 

fjHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  the  best  large- 

flowered  Japanese  and  Pomnone  varieties,  by  post,  2s.  6d. 
dozen;  stronger  in  pots,  Ss.  6d.  doz.  See  Catalogue. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 


Enables  the 
operator  to 
apply  the 


Tlie  pricc.^  given  include  Erecting  Complktk,  with  aU 
necessary  brickwork,  Ac.,  within  fifteen  miles  of  London. 

SPAN-ROOF  CONSERVATORY. 

Sire  . .  15  ft.  by  9  ft.  . .  20  ft.  by  12  ft.  . .  25  ft.  by  15  ft 
Price  £30.  £42  lOs.  £58. 

LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSE. 

Size.  .10  ft.  by  6  ft.  12  ft.  l)y  8  ft.  15  ft.  bv  10ft.  20  ft.  by  ISfl 
Price  £19  lOa.  £23  lOs.  £29  lOs.  £40. 

Proportionate  prices  for  other  sizes  and  at  ^y  distanoa 
Draw'iugs  and  estimates  for  Consorvatorios  free. 


iticide 


m"  ’  underneath 
y  the  leaves,  the 
Ruperfluous  liquid 


failing  on  the  upper 
surface  while  deacending 

*  One  to  four  t4?aspoonsful  of  ^ 
the  Fir  Tree  Oil  to  a  pint  of  soft 
water  will  an.swer  for  all  inscetH 
on  plants  For  further  oirectionB 
see  label  on  bottle. 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Operative  Chemist, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
BIIIP  ■  HOT- WATER  AJ*PA- 

RATU8  oomnlete.  aa 
shown,  vrith  12  ft.  ol 
jM  Hot-water  Pipe, 

ful*  Apparatus  ^ade 
It  requires  no  brick  setting,  no  stokehole,  and  no  hot-water 
fitter  for  fixing,  and  burns  more  than  12  hours  without 
attention. 

i*rice  of  apparatus  for  houses  of  any  size  on  applieatioo 

Catalogue  with  Particulars  Free. 

Sc  OO., 

46,  King  William  St.,  London  Bridge. 


SPECIALLY  CHEAP  CLASS 


THOMAS’S 

GARDEN  HURDLES 


ris  Fixed  in  the  Grouiub 
of  the  I'nieniatio}Ml 
Health  Exhibition, 


Is  prepared  to  Supply  the  Trade  on  liberal  terms  for  cash. 

List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begonias,  &c., 
on  application. 


HENRY  WAINWRIEHT 


Wholesale  Glass  Warehouse, 

A*  10.  ALFRED  STREET.  BOAR  LANE.  LEEDS. 


6ft.  long  by  3ft.  6in.  high. 
PAINTED. 

Price  4s.  3d.  per 
yard. 


BOLEYN  NURSERY,  UPTON, 

zisszas:. 


A  S  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 

the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  best  only.  Is.  6d.  per  sack ;  10  for  138. ; 
15  for  ISs. ;  20  for  228. ;  30  for  socks  included.  Truck, 
containing  more  than  two  tons,  free  on  rail,  33s.  Selcctea 
Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  5s.  per  sack  ;  5  for  22s.  6d.  Black  Peat, 
48.  6d.  IHT  sack ;  5  for  2u8.  Coarse  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  per 
bushel ;  148.  half  ton ;  258.  per  ton.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam, 
licaf  Mould,  and  Peat  Blould,  each  at  Is.  per  bushel. 
Sac'Kh  and  Bagh  4d.  kach.  Fresh  Sphagnum,  8b.  6d.  pet 
sock.  Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Lal>el8,  Vir^n  Cork,  Russian 
Mats,  KalUo,  Prepared  Compost,  Fortiuser,  kc.  Beat 
TOBACCO  CLOTH;  8d.  per  lb.;  28  Ib.,  18s.  SPECIALITE 
Tobacco  PajH*r,  lOd.  per  lb. ;  28  lb.  21a.  Price  List  on  applica- 
tlon.-W.  HERBERTS  CO., 2,  Hop  Exchange  Warehouses, 
Smithwark  Street.  London  S.E.  (late  19,  New  Broad  St^tl. 


T  H  C  M  A  S » J 
Galvanised 
Wire  Netting, 


REDUCED  CASH  PRICES.  1884. 

PRICES  PER  ROLL  OF  60  YARDS. 

|1  ft.  wide.  2  ft.  wide.  3  ft.  wide.:4  ft.  wide.  6  ft.  wide. 

Mesh.  8.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  ad.  ad. 

3-iuch  ..  2  6  I  BO  7  6  10  0  15  0 

2-inch  ..'3  0  6  0  9  0  12  0  18  0 

lUnch..  46<  90  13  6  18  0  27  0 

li-inch  . .  6  0  12  0  i  18  0  24  0  36  0 

l-inch  ..70  14  0  21  0  28  0  — 

Usual  widths  kept  in  Stock— 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  and  48  Inchec. 

Orders  of  40s.  and  upwards  carriage  paid  to  any  railway 
station  in  England. 

TYING  WIRE.  6d  per  Ib.  CUTTING  NIPPERS.  If.  3d. 
per  pair  ROOFING  FELT.  321n.  wide.  41d.  per  yard. 
GALVANISED  CORRUGATED  SHEETS,  6ft  by  2ft., 
2s.  3d.  each.  Special  Uuotations  for  Large  Quantities. 


GARDEN 


pOCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE.  Is.  3d.  per 

^  bag ;  10  bags  for  128. ;  30  for  SOs. ;  truck  load,  free  on 
rail.  30b.  :  Best  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  Bs.  per  sack,  B  for  228. 6d. ; 
Black  Fibmua  Peat,  48.  6^  per  sack,  5  (or  20s. ;  Coarse  Sliver 
Sand,  Is.  6d.  per  bushel;  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf,  and 
Peat  Mould,  li  per  bush.  Potting  Compost,  Is.  4<L  per  bu&b. : 
Bs.  p<‘r  sack.  Manures  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Sticks  and 
Labels.  Tuboooo  Cloth,  8d.  per  lb. :  Speciallte  Paper.  lOd.  per 
lb.— Write  for  price  list.- W.  E.  WARD  k  CO.,  Unioa 
Chambers.  Wormwood  Street.  London.  E.C. 

NTOW'  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PURCHASE 

•L’  POULTRY  for  STOC’K  and  EXHIBITION  PUR- 
POSK.S.-MEHSRa.  R.  R.  FOWLER  k  CO.,  Prcbendal  Farm. 
Aylesbury,  will  send  their  DESCRIPTIVE  CAT.rVLO(;UE  of 
the  37  DISTINCT  BREEDS  kept  by  them,  with  “  HINTS 
ON  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT,  &c..*'  on  receipt  of 
stamp,  to  any  address 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

87,  Quoon  Victoria  Street,  K.C. ; 

285  and  362,  Ed^worc  Road,  London,  W. 


pcJRTABLE  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE, 

shown  at  the  Leicester  Agricultiirai  Show,  12  ft.  by  8  ft., 
9  f  t.  9  in.  high,  mode  of  selected  red  deal,  glazed  with  21  oz. 
glass,  painted  4  coats  sta^ng  complete,  fitted  with  the 
"Loughborough"  boiler  and  4  in.  piping,  ornamented  coloured- 
glass  dour,  £20,  house  only  £1^  carriage  paid.  (Photograph 
of  this  house  can  be  had).- U.  BRUIN,  ^Ivoir  St.  Leicester. 

T  C.  S^fEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

U.  80IENTIFIO,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  BALE 
ROOMS,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Esta- 
blisbed  1780.  Sales  by  auctiim  nearly  every  day.  Catalogues 
on  application  or  post  free. _ 

on  non  yards  supenor,  extra  strong, 

Unned  string  GARDEN  NETTING.  1,  i  3 
and  4  yards  wide.  Id.  per  square  yard :  200  yards,  IBs. ;  600, 
£2  28.  Oeod  netting,  100  yards,  Bs.  ed. ;  highly  recommended 
— L.  MAUDE,  2^  Stamford  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
London  Agent _  _ 


MELON  k  CUCUMBER 
FRAMES. 

Glazed  and  painted, 
complete.  2Ss. 


fjOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE.— Be 

as  supplied  to  the  principal  Nurserymen  and 
Is.  per  bag ;  IB  bags,  14s. ;  30  ba^,  &s.  Sent 
Truck,  loose,  25b.,  free  to  raU.  Best  Loam  an 
FOULON.  M.  St  Marv  Axe 

(fiARDEN 

'J  Raffia,  k 


Garden  stakes,  Labels,  Virgin  Cork,  Mats, 
'J  Raffia,  kc.  None  cheaper.— WATOON  and  SCULL, 
90. Lower  Thames-strcct.  Lonann.  E.C. 

n. AR DEN  >OTS,~l 2“ 8  iiTT ^ 3  in.,  50" in. , 

V*  60  4  in.,  50  3  in.,  packed  in  case  and  sent  to  rail  fur 
7s.  6d.  cash.- H. GODDARD.  Pottery.  Peckhani,  London.  [1975 

TTlBOm  CORK  FOR  FERNERIES  AND 
*  CONSERVATORIES.— The  cheapest  and  best  house  lo 
Tintidon  -G.T/)OKVERaOC..  1.1.  Hjgh  St.  Bloomsborv.  W 

pOXES  !  BOXES  !  BOXES  ! — Postal  flower 


DEFORE  Purchasing  Greenhouses  call  and 

■O  inspect  stock  at  the  Wnittington  Horticultural  Works. 
Span  Roof  Greenhouses  from  £5  5a.  Leon-io  from  £4  lOs. 
All  kinds  of  Conservatories  made  to  order.  Catalogues  Free 
on  application.— Note  address.— GEO.  DAWSON,  Hortl- 

- T  _ ^4 


cultural  Builder.  Highgate  Hill.  London.  N. 


GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

VJ  ALFRED  PEEL  A  SON.  Horticultural  BuUden,  Wood 
Green,  London ;  also  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  Green* 
houses  complete  from  BOs. ;  conservatory,  from  £5 ;  over  3.000 
of  our  houses  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps.  Note  name  and 
Oddlj^.  r _ 

¥®ffiTO®£EENHOUSES.— 16  ft.  by  10  ft., 


fhrice  Sixpence  each. 

vegetable  LIFE^  and  FLOWERLESS 

V  PLANTS,  by  N.  Danvers ;  Illustrated  Natural  History, 
written  in  langiiage  simple  enough  to  be  intell^ble  to  even 
child  who  can  ;  HTTC^SSPHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 
NUMEROUS  DIAGRAMS;  ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN, 
WW  MAP  OF  WORLD.  Sa.  6<L— Philif  k  Bon.  Publiihor^^ 
SLllif^St..  K.C..  and  Liverpool  1. 

OT(|^8ALE,  five  volumes  of  G^DEWNft 

wiaT  Index  complete.— To  be  seen  at  "  O.UIMlw 
mfieVhumt  Hill  Essex  i  i  rM-»  a 


your 


|1  ft.  wide. 

2  ft.  wide. 

3  ft.  wide. 

:4  ft.  wide. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ANEMONE  NARCISSIFLORA. 
Parkinson  has  in  his  **  Garden  of  Pleasant 
Flowers”  a  page  or  two  treating  of  “the 
nature  and  names  of  divers  outlandish  flowers, 
that,  for  their  pride,  beauty,  and  earlinesse, 
are  to  be  planted  in  gardens  of  pleasure  for 
delight.”  And  under  this  head  he  thus  alludes 
to  Anemones:  “The  Anemones  likewise,  or 
Windeflowers,  are  so  full  of  variety,  and  so 
dainty,  so  pleasant,  and  so  delightsom,  flowers 
that  the  sight  of  them  doth 
enforce  an  earnest,  longing 
desire  in  the  minde  of  any 
one  to  be  a  possessour  of  some 
of  them  at  least.  For  without 
all  doubt  this  one  kind  (genus) 
of  flower,  so  variable  in 
colours,  so  diflering  in  form 
(being  almost  as  many  sorts  of 
them  double  as  single),  so 
plentiful  in  bearing  flowers, 
and  so  durable  in  lasting,  and 
also  so  easie  both  to  preserve 
and  grow,  is  of  itself  almost 
suffleient  to  furnish  a  garden 
with  flowers  for  almost  half 
a  year.”  Altogether  our  old 
author  describes  between  sixty 
and  seventy  varieties,  and 
gives  engravings  of  many. 

This  was  m  the  year  1629,  but 
nowadays  the  species  and 
varieties  of  Anemone  girdle 
the  whole  year  with  their 
flowers,  seeing  that  on  warm, 
dry  soils  near  the  sea  the  seed¬ 
ling  varieties  of  A.  coronaria 
(sown  in  April)  commence  to 
flower  in  November,  and  do 
their  best  to  defy  all  but  the 
most  bitter  of  frosts  or  of 
snowy  weather. 

Anemone  narclssiflora  is 
so  mttceful  in  habit  of  leaf  and 
in&rescence  alike,  that  we 
may  fairly  say  that  no  collec¬ 
tion  is  complete  without  it. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  grows  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  in  height  when  in  flower 
in  May.  A  deep,  rich,  nioitt 
soil  in  a  partially  shaded 
^sition  suits  it  perfectly.  Its 
fanely  cut  leaves  are  borne  on 
stalks  varying  from  6  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  and  from 
these  the  flower  stems  spring, 
each  bearing  from  four  to 
twelve  flowers  in  an  irregular 
umbel,  the  flower-stalks  or 
pedicels  springing  from  a 
whorl  of  leaf-like  involucral 
bracts.  The  flowers  them¬ 
selves  are  pure  white,  hairy 
behind,  with  a  tuft  of  golden 
stamens  in  the  centre.  Well  grown 
a  noble  plant,  almost  as  rare  as  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  Mlongs  to  that  race  of  Windflowers 
which  bear  long-awned  or  Clematis-like  seeds, 
and,  although  freshly  harvested  seed  may 
germinate  more  freely,  I  have  always  failed 
with  the  imported  seeds  which  I  have  obtained 
from  time  to  time.  Our  illustration  was  drawn 
from  a  fine  specimen  bearing  six  or  eight  tall 
flowering  stems  in  the  garden  at  Strafian  House, 
County  IQldare.  F.  W.  B, 


MAKING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
SMALL  GARDENS. 

{Continual  from  jxtrje  298.) 

Annuals  and  biennials  arc  not  well  managed 
as  a  rule  in  small  gardens.  The  soil  is  not 
usually  well  prepared  for  them,  and  they  are 
sowm  too  late.  A  more  common  cause  of 
failure  is  the  selection  of  inferior  kinds.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  see  good  annuals  in  a  small 

farden.  Amateurs  seem  usually  to  buy  those 
inds  which  are  suitable  for  woodland  walks, 
and  the  filling  of  out-of-the-way  places  in  shrub¬ 


Anemone  narclssiflora.  I'lowers  white,  yellow  centre.  (Natural  size.) 


it  is 


Hyaointhus  oandioans.— The  flowering 
season  of  this  noble  bulbous  plant  has  just  com¬ 
menced.  A  group  of  this  plant  rightly  placed 
in  a  garden— that  is,  where  its  twl  spires  of 
white  blossoms  have  a  background  oOoliage 
—has  a  fine  effect.  It  is  one  of  thl»^bkfi^- 
that  are  not  very  a^srp^wv 

specimens,  but  very  much  so  when  seen  en 
vuisse. 


beries.  There  are  a  few  good  annuals  which  are 
quite  M'orthy  to  be  associated  with  the  finest 
plants  grown.  The  severe  selection  t  hat  must 
be  made  in  stocking  a  small  garden  i  cuders  the 
rejection  of  anything  in  the  least  degree  inferior 
an  absolute  necessity.  Some  hardy  annuals  are 
useful,  however,  to  fill  up  blanks  and  hide  early 
flowering  plants. 

If  all  the  perennials  are  grown  that  should 
be  grown  in  a  small  garden,  there  will  not  be 
room  for  many  hardy  annuals  beyond  a  few  to 
help  the  late  bloom.  I  have  several  times  tried 
sowing  annuals  amongst  Crocuses,  Dafibdils, 
and  other  spring  flowers,  but  always  found 
them  to  come  up  poorly,  probably  through 
these  plants  growing  strongly  at  the  same  time 
and  starving  them.  The  Mst  way  is  to  sow  in 
^ant  out  when  the  spring  flowers 
lown.  A  few  very  beautiful  annuals 

_ uit  this  treatment.  Bart 

beautiful  thing  when  well  gro^ 


in  the  centre  of  each,  has  a  carrot-like  root  with 
few  fibres,  and  will  not  transplant.  Leptosi- 
phons  have  to  be  sown  very  early,  or  they 
make  poor  plants  and  are  quickly  over.  Clarkias 
and  Godetias  are  best  sown  either  in  autumn 
or  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  best 
to  sow  after  spring  bulbs  are  Linum  grandi- 
florum  rubrura.  Coreopsis  in  variety,  Viscarias 
in  variety,  annual  Chrysanthemums  in  variety, 
the  annual  Lupines,  and  Nolana  atriplicifolia,  an 
annual,  with  long  creeping  stems,  which  hug  the 
CTound.  The  old  Love  Lies  Bleeding  and  Prince’s 
Feather  ore  splendid  things  when  properly 
grown  ;  the  ground  should  be 
well  dressed  with  rotted  cow- 
dung.  Of  others,  which  re¬ 
quire  early  sowing,  Xeranthe- 
mum  annuum  is  a  useful  ever¬ 
lasting  ;  the  double  stock- 
fiowered  Larkspurs  are  very 
beautiful  ;  Eschscholtzias  are 
favourites  everywhere ;  Sanvi- 
talia  procumbens  fl.-pl.  is  a 
good  yellow ;  Omphalodes  lini- 
folia  is  a  good  white  ;  Cen- 
taurea  Cyanus,  Kaulfussia 
amelloides,  and  Whitlavia 
gloxinioides  are  good  blues ; 
and  dwarf  Tropaeolums  may 
be  sown  all  through  the 
season.  Vilmorin’s  Rocket 
CJandytufts  are  very  fine.  Of 
half-hardy  annuals,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Zinnias,  and 
Asters  are  now  well  known, 
and  one  occasionally  sees  a 
good  bloom  of  Indian  and 
Japanese  Pinks,  but  what 
small  amateur  grows  Daturas? 
They  are  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and,  planted  out  in  warm 
peaty  soil,  are  quite  sensation 
plants.  D.  ccratocaula  pro¬ 
duces  white  trumpets  5  inches 
across  the  mouth  ;  and  D. 
fastuosa  Huberiana  produces 
double  trumpets  not  quite  so 
large ;  there  are  other  varie¬ 
ties.  They  all  like  a  light 
peaty  soil  and  a  hot  place.  I 
raised  these  one  warm  spring 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
but  ordinarily  they  require 
heat.  Hibiscus  africanus  is  a 
good  annual  with  cream-col¬ 
oured  flowers  and  maple-like 
leaves.  Sphenogyne  speciosa 
and  S.  aurea  are  pretty  soft 
yellow  Daisies  on  stems  1  foot 
high  ;  they  are  as  large  as  the 
common  (jxeye.  French  and 
African  Marigolds  are  well 
known.  Helichrysums  are 
useful  for  cutting  though  not 
showy.  Of  biennials.  Stocks 
claim  first  place.  They  are 
suitable  for  small  gardens,  and 
are  usually  miserable  things 
there.  They  require  rich  well  w’orked  soil  plenti¬ 
fully  manured,  and  are  the  better  for  liquid 
manure  while  growing.  A  little  lime  in  the  soil 
improves  them.  The  Brompton  and  Queen  are 
biennial  kinds  ;  they  should  be  sown  in  June  or 
July,  and  pricked  out  where  they  are  to  bloom 
as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  well  grown 
before  winter.  The  ground  should  be  well 
drained  and  a  sheltered  position  is  the  most 
suitable.  Annual  Stocks  can  be  raised  in  a 
sunny  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  or  may  have  a 
touch  of  heat  just  to  start  growth  ;  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  three  pairs  of  leaves  they  should 
go  to  their  blooming  places.  They  should  be 
planted  6  inches  apart,  and  be  thinned  out  to 
18  inches  to  2  feet  apart  as  they  show  for 
blossom,  the  best  being  almost  always  the  latest 
to  show  flower.  The  ten-week  kind  bloom  first, 
by  the  intermediate  kinds. 
'  Wallflowers  should  be 
"  [hire  the  same^reat- 


3  inches  across,  with  a  tuft  of  shining  as  biennial  Stocks, 
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but  like  a  lighter  soil  and  less  manure;  the 
colours  are  many  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  brown- 
crimson,  and  violet.  One  trained  on  a  wall  here, 
facing  east,  reached  4  feet  high  with  many  fine 
spikes  of  bloom,  each  flower  being  as  large  as 
those  of  the  finest  Stocks.  Stocks  and  Wall¬ 
flowers  are  grand  spring  flowers  on  chalk  soils. 
The  Sweet  William  is  one  of  the  best  biennials. 

It  should  be  sown  in  July  and  August  and 
pricked  out  where  it  is  to  bloom  in  September. 
The  Daddy-longlegs  grub  is  a  great  enemy  to  this 

Flant  in  towns.  I  lost  the  whole  of  the  first  plants 
grew  in  London  through  these  grubs  eating 
them  through  just  at  the  ground  line.  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells  are  good  biennials  and  do  well  to 
alternate  with  Sweet  Williams.  German  dwarf 
Scabious  are  fine  plants  for  cutting.  The  white 
is  specially  useful  in  every  way.  Gloxinia- 
flowered  Foxgloves  are  very  fine  when  well 
grown.  I  had  a  plant  of  the  white  variety  7  feet 
.3  inches  high  before  a  dozen  bells  had  fallen, 
the  side  spikes  being  as  large  as  the  wild  Fox¬ 
glove.  The  bells  of  this  kind  are  all  round  the 
spike — a  sandy  loam  rich  in  vegetable  fibre  suits 
them  best.  I'he  Carnation  Poppies,  sprung  from 
our  native  wild  Corn  Poppy,  are  splendid 
flowers  if  sown  in  August.  They  grow  3  to 
4  feet  high,  and  produce  perfectly  double  blooms 
4  to  5  inches  across  ;  they  are  of  every  shade  of 
red,  rose,  pink,  cream,  flesh,  and  reddish  grey, 
and  laced  or  shaded  with  white.  The  Opium 
Poppies  are  very  showy  annuals  requiring  to  be 
sown  early.  Papaver  urobrosum  is  a  showy 
scarlet  flower,  also  a  hardy  annual.  These 
Poppies  all  transplant  badly  even  in  a  small 
state— all  require  a  rich,  deep,  well-manured 
soil.  The  common  Evening  Primrose  (CEnothera 
biennis)  isa  useful  plant  for  town  gardens,  coming 
up  from  seed  annuallj'  without  trouble. 
Lamarck  iana  is  a  fine  variety  of  it.  Yellow 
Sweet  Sultan  produces  beautiful  flowers  like 
yellow  silk  and  satin. 

Very  beautiful  effects  can  be  got  with 
climbers  in  small  gardens,  and  there  is  con 
siderable  room  for  the  display  of  taste  in  the 
effective  disposal  of  them.  In  every  instance 
the  natural  habit  of  the  plants  should  be  made 
use  of,  they  should  never  be  nailed  to  walls  or 
tied  to  rigid  supports  in  any  stiff  and  formal 
way.  Where  used  to  cover  a  wall,  they  should 
be  either  allowed  to  run  up  a  trellis  in  front  of 
the  wall,  or  so  trained  that  all  the  flowering 
shoots  can  hang  about  in  a  negligent  manner. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  this  makes  ; 
both  foliage  and  flowers  are  greatly  improved 
thereby.  Virginian  Creepers  and  Ivies  natu¬ 
rally  attach  themselves  to  walls,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  require  the  same  treatment.  The 
moment  we  alter  the  natural  lines  of  growth  of 
a  plant  we  destroy  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  its  beauty.  The  Clematis  family,  the  Honey¬ 
suckles,  Tropeeolums,  Convolvulus,  Lathy  ruses, 
Passion  Flowers,  and  climbing  Roses  can  all  be 
used  in  this  way.  It  ruins  them  to  nail  them 
tight  to  a  wall,  leaving  the  ugliness  of  that 
treatment  out  of  the  question. 

The  spaces  underneath  and  amongst  trees  are 
always  a  difiicnlty  in  small  gardens.  Nothing 
is  found  to  grow  there.  The  reason  is  that  such 
spots  have  never  been  treated  in  a  rational 
manner.  The  invariable  instructions  in  garden 
ing  books  have  been  to  keep  everything  neat 
and  tidv ;  all  dead  leaves  swept  up  as  soon  as 
they  fall.  An  instant’s  thought  will  convince 
anyone  that  this  is  the  reverse  of  nature’s  way. 
In  a  natural  wood  all  withered  leaves  lie  and 
rot.  If  we  deprive  the  ground  under  trees  of 
the  withered  leaves  we  also  deprive  it  of  those 
plants  which  grow  under  trees  and  live  on  the 
withered  leaves.  We  can  sweep  up  the  leaves, 
but  they  should  be  rotted  to  mould,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  spot  where  they  fell.  We  can  then 
grow  Primroses  and  Primulas,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Wood  Lilies,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  Anemones  of 
many  kinds,  and  terrestrial  Orchids  under  the 
trees ;  Spiraea  Aruncus,  S.  palmata,  S.  venusta, 
S.  Filipendula  fl.-pl..  Anemone  japonica,  A. 
sylvestris,  and  Panther  Lilies,  in  their  partial 
•hade.  Very  shady  spots  can  be  filled  with 
Solomon’s  ^al  and  Ferns.  Every  part  of  a 
garden  can  be  filled  with  healthy  vegetation 
except  under  Beech  trees  and  under  and  amongst 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

There  are  gometitqes  nooks  in  a  garden  which 
are  visible  in  winter  but  bidden  in 
^080  gan  be  made  ornamental  b^planttog 
Vinoa^  which  flower  In  ndid  \7ln1m  W*  ^ 
Ipinun^  oudiflorum.  Forgythla  virldUelm,  and 


Cydonia  japonica,  shrubs  which  flower  in  mild 
winters,  Daphne  Cneorum,  Wood  Anemones, 
Scillas,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites, 
Adonis  vemalis,  Christmas  Roses,  and  Hepa- 
ticas  ;  the  last  two  are  evergreen,  if  properly 
managed. 

With  regard  to  arrangement,  all  planting 
should  at  first  be  experimental.  So  much  de- 

Sends  on  soil,  weather,  and  climate,  that  no 
efinite  instruction  could  be  given  as  to  securing 
a  succession  of  flowering.  I  have  had  plants 
flower  together  which  in  ordinary  seasons  would 
have  flowered  six  weeks  amrt.  Oriental  Poppies 
usually  flower  in  May.  We  cut  the  first  blooms 
this  year  for  Easter  and  the  last  for  Whit- 
Sunday  decorations.  Some  experience,  there¬ 
fore,  is  necessary  in  every  garden  to  avoid 
hiding  plants  in  flower  by  others  which  were 
meant  to  succeed  them.  Established  plants 
flower  earlier,  as  a  rule,  than  newly  planted 
ones,  and  plants  put  out  in  autumn  earlier  than 
those  planted  in  spring.  Cultivation  has 
also  a  great  effect.  In  my  last  garden  all 
the  vegetable  crops  were  at  least  a  fortnight 
later  than  my  next  neighbour’s,  the  reason  being 
that  his  garden  had  been  well  cultivated  for 
fourteen  years,  while  pre\dous  occupiers  had 
only  scratched  the  surface  of  mine,  and  had 
given  it  little  or  no  manure.  The  best  way, 
therefore,  is  to  plant  first  those  things  which 
dislike  disturbance,  as  thereby  their  effect  is 
secured  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
try  those  things  which  can  be  moved  without 
injury  in  various  positions.  By  adding  an 
alteration  here,  and  a  finishing  touch  there,  a 
beautiful  garden  will  be  secured  in  a  very  few 
years. 

If  any  plant  does  not  thrive,  never  be  satisfied 
until  you  find  the  reason  of  it.  Scarcely  any 
hardy  plants  bloom  continuously  ;  they  come 
mostly  from  climates  like  our  oi^m,  which  have 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  although  a  few  belong 
to  climates  where  there  is  no  frost ;  but  even  in 
a  comparatively  small  bed,  and  in  the  borders 
of  the  small  front  plots  of  suburban  villas,  it  is 
easy  to  secure  an  almost  continuous  bloom, 
extending  over  quite  double  the  period  bedding 
plants  will  be  in  flower. 

Suppose  a  narrow  border  15  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wide  under  a  low  fence,  wall,  or  railing. 
Plant  at  intervals  along  the  beu:k  of  the  border 
clumps  of  Double  Daffodils,  clumps  of  Hepaticas, 
and  patches  of  >Scilla  sibirica,  and  ^tween 
these  sow  here  and  there,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  patches  of  Sweet  Peas. 

In  front  of  these  plant  Anemone  apennina, 
A.  coronaria,  and  A.  fulgens,  and  between  these 
Gladiolus  nanus,  G.  Colvillei,  and  G.  ramosus. 
Leave  spaces  of  2  feet  in  this  row,  and  in  these 

filantin  April  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
n  front  of  these  plant  Pansies,  border  Pinks, 
German  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  Spring 
Tulips,  and  Poet’s  Narcissus,  with  a  patch 
here  and  there  of  blue  Nemophila  sown  in 
^ptember.  Surface  the  edging  with  ktones  or 
sand,  and  plant  it  with  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  S. 
Burseriana,  Achillea  Clavennse,  A.  tomentosa, 
Arabis  albida  variegata,  AubrietiaEyreii  grand! 
flora,  Silene  alpestris,  Silene  maritima  fl.-pl.. 
Phlox  Nelsoni,  P.  nivalis,  and  P.  setacea 
in  variety,  with  here  and  there  tufts  of  Iris 
pumila  and  Iris  olbiensis.  Have  Phlox  Drum¬ 
mond!  and  Indian  Pinks  ready  to  follow  the 
Tulips  and  Nemophila.  In  a  season  of  little  or 
no  frost  the  above  planting  will  give  a  border 
which  will  be  in  flower  nearly  the  whole  year. 
The  Sweet  Peas  can  have  some  shoots  trained  for¬ 
ward  to  cover  the  spaces  left  by  the  Anemones. 
Many  other  plantings  might  be  suggested 
equally  suitable  for  small  &ds  and  borders, 
although  large  beds  give  greater  freedom  and 
variety,  and  the  opportunity  of  making  telling 
masses  of  flower.  The  extreme  ignorance 
of  hardy  plants  displayed  by  those  who 
stiU  adhere  to  bedding  is  without  doubt  one 
cause  of  that  adherence.  Only  in  a  few  first 
class  nurseries  can  a  good  collection  be  seen, 
and  it  would  take  a  lifetime  for  the  owner  of  a 
small  suburban  garden  to  grow  once  all  the 
plants  useful,  leaving  out  of  the  question  testing 
their  decorative  capabilities.  Only  a  very  few 
good  things  are  at  all  likely  to  com'j  under  the 
notice  of  the  small  amateur  except  in  the  pages 
of  Gaiidenxng.  The  London  p'vrks,  at  least, 
are  figit  rate  examples  of  how  r  -it  to  do  it.  The 
;  all  possesion  of  imUl  gai'dsni  should 
take  themselves  aoquamted  vdtb  tbd 

.  .-.I..,*.  1.  ............ 


Many  can  be  raised  from  seed,  and  all  but 
novelties  are  as  cheap  as  bedding  plants.  Those 
which  are  suitable  for  working  into  decorative 
beds  will  soon  make  themselves  known.  It 
must  bo  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  nothing 
in  the  way  of  bedding  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
gardening,  or  can  ever  be  anything  but  an  eye¬ 
sore  to  any  one  possessed  of  the  slightest  feeling 
for  or  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  plants  and 
flowers. 

I  hope  these  hints  will  be  snfiicient  to  show 
amateurs  the  great  mistake  they  make  in  having 
anything  to  do  with  bedding  plants.  These 
require  to  be  kept  all  winter,  and  propagated 
in  spring  in  properly  constructed  bouses,  which 
are  wholly  out  of  the  way  of  an  amateur  who 
attends  to  his  own  garden  with  occasional  help. 

A  small  greenhouse  and  a  few  cold  frames  can 
be  used  in  a  far  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
way  than  in  attempting  to  keep  bedding-plants. 
A  few  nearly  hardy  plants  such  as  silvery 
Centaureas  and  Echeverias  can  be  kept,  and 
Geraniums  -cut  back  in  the  autumn  and  just 
kept  alive  all  winter  will  help  the  late  summer 
bloom,  and  give  a  far  finer  show  of  flowers  than 
treated  as  Adders.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  bedding  plants  as  plantu,  further 
than  that,  being  tender,  they  are  troublesome 
to  grow  and  keep,  emd  therefore  they  should 
only  be  used  as  auxiliaries.  It  is  the  bedding, 
the  arranging  them  in  rows  and  patterns,  and 
the  clipping  and  pinching  of  them  to  keep 
those  rows  and  patterns  true,  which  shows  such 
utter  blind  ness  to  thebeauty  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Masses  of  colour  which  do  not  change  for  the 
whole  season  might  be  excusable  as  a  back- 
CTOund  to  the  year’s  floral  panorama,  but  to 
bring  bedding  into  the  foreground  of  a  garden, 
and  thrust  the  ever- changing  beauty  of  hardy 
flowers  into  the  background,  is  exactly  like 
allowing  the  beauty  of  a  fine  orchestral 
symphony  to  be  drowned  by  a  monotonous 
clatter  of  driuns  and  cymbals.  Even  the 
modified  bedding  now  seen  in  parks  and  large 
gardens,  in  which  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
grow  freely,  is  spoiled  by  the  mechamical  and 
childish  arrangement,  and  would  be  im¬ 
measurably  improved  if  the  plants  were  grouped 
in  an  informal  manner  in  a  few  large  beds 
instead  of  being  grown  in  dozens  of  small  ones. 
Hardy  plants  are  quite  capable  of  producing 
gardens  which  will  please  every  variety  of  taste, 
except,  perhaps,  that  mechanical  order  of  genius 
to  whom  straightness  and  neatness  are  every¬ 
thing,  and  whose  eye  is  offended  by  the  slightest 
deviation  from  a  formal  and  mechanical  outline. 

Flowers  such  as  Geraniums,  which  have  no 
particular  beauty  of  flower  beyond  brilliant 
colour,  are  properly  placed  when  planted^  in  the 
distant  parts  of  a  garden,  as  a  little  distance 
always  enhances  the  brilliancy  of  a  patch  of 
pure  colour  in  the  open  air.  Formal  beds  are 
the  worst  possible  foreground  to  a  small  villa. 
A  small  house  should  imitate  the  style  of  on 
old  parsonage  or  farmhouse,  and  should  bo  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  garden.  Our  modeni 
suburban  villa  is  an  abortion  and  an  eyesore  in 
every  way;  but,  speaking  of  it  as  an  architectural 
object,  the  proper  way  to  treat  it  is  to  disguise 
and  contrast  its  stiff  lines  with  negligent- 
growing  climbers.  That  is  how  villas  are  treated 
in  Italy,  where  the  villa  ori^nated.  Vines  and 
creepers  hang  in  festoons,  hiding  and  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  architectural  lines.  To  introduce 
further  stiffness  and  formality  in  front  of  such 
villainous  architectural  compositions  as  most  of 
our  suburban  small  houses  are  is  only  adding 
bad  to  worse.  J.  D. 

Failure  of  Phloxes.  —  If  “  Sicnarfs  ” 
garden  is  in  any  of  the  counties  which,  like 
Kent  and  Norfolk,  have  been  exposed  to 
severe  drought,  that  is  the  reason  his  Phloxes 
failed.  1  have  grow’n  the  American  Phloxes 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  my  borders, 
which  are  always  well  dug  and  well  manured 
during  the  winter,  and  all  the  herbaceous  plants, 
which,  like  the  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  and 
Pentstemons,  grow  well  in  strong  soils,  are  so 
flourishing  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  my  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  but  I  have  noticed  the  Phloxes  invariably 
go  oflf  if  July  proves  very  hot  and  dry.  My 

fardgn  is  far  too  large  for  systematic  watering  ; 
at  I  have  at  times  selected  the  clump  ox 
Phlpxe^,  and  kept  it  watered  to  try  the  effect, 
ilsd  have  alwaya  found  it  wu  moisture  they 
In  oondition.  Asa 
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may  say  that  the  reasons  so  many  amateurs  fail 
with  hardy  plants  are,  first — they  see  a  plant  in 
a  friend’s  garden,  exclaim,  “What  a  love  of  a 
flower  !  is  it  hardy  ?”  The  reply  is,  “  Quite  so 
with  us.”  Then  a  slip  is  requested,  is  thrust 
into  the  ground,  and,  being  “  hardy,”  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  next  year  the  plant  has 
probably  disappeared,  and  on  inquiry  proves 
only  “  hardy  ”  in  certain  climates  and  soils. 
Secondly — amateurs  greatly  neglect  the  scrip¬ 
ture  precept,  “  Dig  it  about  and  dung  it.”  Our 
soil  is  no  unexhausted  virgin  soil,  and,  if  con¬ 
tinuity  of  bloom  is  required,  constant  renewal  in 
the  shape  of  manure  and  leaf  -mould  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  have  practical  experience  of  the 
difierence  in  the  growth  of  hardy  plants  where 
kept  in  well-dug  and  well-manured  borders  and 
grown  in  odd  comers  without  due  renewal  of 
the  soil ;  for  instance,  when  I  came  here  sixteen 
years  ago  I  planted  such  things  as  Lilium 
croceum,  Hemerocallis  flava,  and  Saxifraga 
orassifolia  in  the  shrubbery  and  wood,  and,  whilst 
they  only  exist  without  increasing,  the  same 
plants  in  the  borders  multiply  so  fast  we  have 
continually  to  take  them  up  and  give  them 
away,  or  get  rid  of  them  somehow.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  my  experience  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  “  J.  D.’s  ”  precepts,  but  then  I  go 
for  practice  not  for  theory,  and  therefore 
state  what  I  know  to  be  successful  practice,  at 
least,  in  heavy  soil.  I  may  add  that,  except 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  there 
are  always  some  flowers  in  the  garden. — 
A.  B.  T.,  East  Anglia. 

Yellow  Water  Lily  (Nupheu*  lutea)  — 
Next  to  the  white  Water  Lily  (Nymphea  alba), 
this  is  one  of  our  most  important  aouatic  plants. 
It  succeeds  well  in  deep  or  shallow  ponds  or 
rivers,  but  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  too 


it  clings  so  closely  to  walls  as  to  need  no  nailing, 
and  when  grown  in  full  sunlight  the  tints 
assumed  by  the  leaves  are  intensely  bright. 
Among  what  may  be  called  everybody’s  flowers 
may  be  mentioned  single  Dahlias  ;  these  look 
M'ell  both  in  masses  and  in  the  form  of  single 
specimens.  When  pegged  down  flat  they  send 
up  quantities  of  brilliant  flowers  that  defy  the 
effects  of  such  rains  as  would  tarnish  and  spoil 
flowers  of  less  substance  of  petal.  Some  of  the 
early -flowering  Pompone  Chrysanthemums,  such 
as  the  well-known  variety  called  Model,  are  now 
in  good  condition,  and  summer- flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  or  Marguerites,  are  still  in  great 
beauty.  Stocks,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums, 
and  herbaceous  Phloxes  keep  on  flowering 
most  persistently ;  the  heavy  rains  that  have 
washed  the  flowers  off  ordinary  bedding  plants 
do  not  seem  to  hurt  the  hardy  section  ;  in  fact, 
the  more  growth  they  make  the  more  flowers 
they  produce,  and,  as  long  as  sharp  frost  kee^ 
off,  a  good  supply  of  flowers  will  procurable 
in  gardens  where  plants  of  the  kinds  just 
alluded  to  are  grown  in  quantity.  Not  the 
least  welcome,  too,  are  border  Cloves  and  Car¬ 
nations,  young  plants  of  which  are  now  sending 
up  a  go^ly  show  of  flower-spikes,  and  their 
flowers  are  exceptionally  large  and  fragrant. — J. 

11851.— Dividinfir  planta— The  best  time 
to  divide  Phloxes  and  other  hardy  flowers  is 
early  in  October  where  the  soil  is  light,  and 
rather  earlier  in  the  case  of  heavy  moisture¬ 
holding  soils.  The  great  heat  of  summer  should 
pass  before  touching  them,  but  the  work  should 
not  be  delayed  until  the  ground  becomes  cold,  as 
then  not  many  new  roots  are  made  before 
winter  arrives.  Perhaps  the  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  are  suffering  from  want  of  food.  When 
winter  comes  give  them  a  top-dressing  of  rotten 
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much  crowded.  The  flowers  appear  throughout 
the  summer,  they  are  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  white  Water  Lily,  and  rise  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Autumn  or  spring  are 
good  seasons  in  which  to  plant.  A  few  sp^e- 
raU  of  good  soil  should  be  given  for  a  start  if 
possible.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  in  an  old 
l^ket  or  hamper  filled  with  go^  soil,  and  then 
sink  the  whole  in  the  water. 

Hardy  autumn -flowerinfir  plants. — 

Conspicuous  amongst  these,  especially  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  tne  hardy  Fuchsias  belonging 
to  the  smadl-flowered  section,  such  as  F.  gracilis 
and  F.  Riccartoni.  Of  these  I  have  lately  seen 
very  large  bushes,  covered  with  thousands  of 
blossoms,  that  withstand  rain  better  than 
flowers  of  a  more  erect  habit  of  growth.  Some 
of  the  ordinary  greenhouse  Fuchsias  with 
medium-sized  flowers,  like  Madame  Cornelisson, 
Guiding  Star,  and  other  old  favourites,  also 
flourish  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  forming  li^ge 
bushes,  which  in  autumn  are  very  effective. 
Hydrangeas,  too,  with  large  pink  heads,  make 
fine  objects  in  mixed  beds  and  borders,  smd  also 
in  the  shape  of  groups  on  Grass.  Pampas  Grass, 
with  its  elegant  plumes,  and  Tritoma  Uvaria 
form  striking  background  plants.  Perhaps  the 
best,  and  certainly  the  most  popular,  of 
'  autumnal  flowers  is  Anemone  japonica,  both 
i  pink  and  white,  large  clumps  of  which  are  very 
Deautiful ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  New 
Zealand  Veronicas  of  various  sorts  now  in  full 
bloom.  Myrtles,  covered  with  innumerable 
little  heads  of  white  flowers,  likewise  help  to 
make  gardens  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the 
south  coast  gay  ;  and  amongst  plants  of  humbler 

f"~'wth  Schizostvlis  coccinea,  with  its^brilliant 
:es  of  Gladiolus- like  flowers,  is  pry  stri^isf 
m  seen  in  the  of 

ongst  fine-foliaged  plants  none  can  compare 
li  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  in  its  autumnal  dress  ; 


manure  or  of  leaf-soil,  and  in  the  growing  time 
water  (K^iously  now  and  then  in  dry  weather. 

1 1897.— Passion  Flower  not  bloominer. 
— My  Passion  Flower  is  still  in  splendid  bloom, 
has  l^en  so  for  nearly  three  months.  1  bought 
it  three  years  ago  from  a  florist  to  screen  a 
window,  but  found  it  did  not  come  on  well.  I 
have  a  very  small  yard  to  my  house,  so  I  got  a 
fewpailsof  earth  brought  in  fromafield,  and  made 
a  bed,  in  which  I  planted  my  Passion  Flower. 
This  was  two  years  since  ;  it  now  reaches  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  which  is  two  stories 
high.  It  is  planted  due  east. — S.  D. 

11859.— Chitting  betok  Clematises.- It 
is  quite  right  to  cut  back  Clematises  of  the  Jack- 
manni  and  Viticella  sections  every  year,  as  they 
then  break  stronger,  and  consequently  flower 
finer  and  more  continuously  than  they  do  if  the 
shoots  are  left  entire.  There  is  also  this  advan¬ 
tage  in  pruning  back  hard,  the  lower  portion  of 
a  trellis  or  wall  can  be  better  furnished  by 
means  of  the  laterals  which  spring  from  the 
main  shoots.  None  of  the  white  Clematises  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time  are  sufficiently 
vigorous  and  haray  to  be  of  much  use  ;  they 
come  from  lanuginosa,  which  is  a  tender  kind. 
Mr.  Noble,  of  l^gshot,  Surrey,  has,  however, 
lately  exhibited  a  white  Jackmanni,  and  this 
ought  to  fill  the  void.  Have  you  tried  Viticella 
rubra  grandiflora  ?  This  has  bright  claret  red 
flowers,  not  so  large  as  Jackmanni,  but  very 
numerously  produced.  It  is  a  most  effective 
variety,  and,  st  ange  to  say,  but  little  grown. — 
J.  C.  B. 

11842.— Transplanting  Carnations.— The  begin- 
ning  of  September  is  a  good  time,  as  then  the  plants 
^well  established  by  winter.  Be  careful  not  to 
le  roots,  and  that  they  do  not  Injcorae  dry  'Wpff 
,....9  them  in  the  new  soil.  At  the  b«frlnrin;y 
.  -.jter  mulch  them  with  2  or  3  inches  of  rotten  roanUra  of 
leaf-toil  or  something  similar.— J.  C.  B.  U  R  1 
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The  Early  Peach  House. 

When  well  grown  and  well  ripened  few  things 
are  superior  to  a  good  Peach,  and  with  the  aid 
of  glass  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  up  a 
succession  from  May  till  October.  The  old- 
fashioned  lean-to  is  still  the  most  useful  form  of 
house  for  early  forcing,  as  well  as  the  most 
economical.  A  good-sized  house  would  be  about 
30  feet  to  40  met  long,  and  from  10  feet  to 
18  feet  wide  ;  height  of  oack  wall  about  15  feet, 
and  height  of  front  to  gutter  5  feet,  the  upper 

3  feet  of  the  front  to  be  glass.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  must  be  ample,  and  should  include  open¬ 
ings  near  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  also  near  the 
ground  line.  It  is  very  desirable  to  secure 
plenty  of  openings  for  changing  the  air,  even 
though  all  may  not  bo  required  except  in  very 
hot  weather.  Good  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
have  been  grown  trained  in  various  ways,  with 
the  trellises  ranged  at  different  angles  and  at 
varying  distances  from  the  glass.  1  had  for  a 
number  of  years  the  management  of  a  house 
where  the  trees  in  front  were  trained  on  a  flat 
trellis,  and  they  grew  and  bore  well,  and  the 
trees  on  the  back  wall  had  full  light.  If  the 
trellis  is  fixed  near  the  glass  the  back  wall  b  too 
much  shaded  for  the  trees  to  do  well.  To  make 
the  best  use  of  the  early  house  the  front  trellb 
should  be  half  circular,  and  should  be  far  enough 
from  the  glass  and  from  the  back  wall  to  permit 
light  enough  to  reach  the  back  trees  to  navour 
and  colour  the  fruit ;  or  else  the  trellis  should 
be  fixed  to  the  roof,  and  about  a  foot  from  it, 
reaching  through  to  the  back  wall,  utilUing 
the  back  wall  for  the  growth  of  Oranges 
or  Lemons,  or  something  that  will  produce 
flowers  for  cutting.  One  advantage  of 
having  a  shorter  trellis  in  front  and  a  set  of 
trees  on  the  back  wall,  b  the  greater  variety 
which  may  be  planted.  A  Peach  tree,  where 
it  does  well,  will  cover  an  immense  surface,  and 
bear  many  dozens  of  fruit,  but  if  the  family  b 
small  thb  b  not  an  unmixed  good.  No  one 
cares  to  have  20  or  30  dozens  of  reaches  ripe  at 
once.  It  b  more  useful  to  have  trees  of  smaller 
size,  producing  a  greater  variety  of  fruit  of  a 
successional  character.  Of  course  the  expedient 
of  budding  several  sorts  on  one  tree  may  be 
adopted,  but  I  still  think  it  b  better  to  have 
them  separate.  Having  decided  how  the  trees 
are  to  be  trained  and  fixed  to  the  trellb,  the 
next  business  b  to  prepare  the  border,  which 
should  consbt  of  maiden  loam  from  an  old 
pasture  if  possible.  I  know  there  b  often  a 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  thb.  If  it  has  to 
M  purchased  there  may  be  some  excuse  if  one 
hesitates  at  the  expense,  but  if  it  can  be  had  at 
home  for  the  digging  I  think  it  b  very  short¬ 
sighted  TOlicy  to  refuse  it.  If  the  old  soil 
excavated  b  carted  to  the  place  from  which  the 
turf  has  been  cut,  levelled  down,  and  sown 
thickly  with  Grass  seeds,  as  good  if  not  a 
better  sward  will  be  obtained  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  object  b  worth  some  little 
sacrifice.  The  border  should  be  excavated 
about  3  feet  deep,  the  necessary  drain  should  be 
run  along  the  front,  and,  if  the  sub-soil  b  bad, 

4  or  5  inches  of  concrete  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom.  When  that  has  had  time  to  get 
dry  and  firm,  the  border  may  be  made — about 
2^  feet  will  be  a  good  depth  for  the  soil,  and  G 
inches  or  more  in  damp  situations  may  be  above 
the  mund  level.  The  front  wall  of  the  house 
should  be  built  on  arches.  The  border  should 
be  made  in  autunm,  and  the  trees  planted  as 
soon  as  the  soil  has  had  time  to  settle.  If 
bearing  trees  can  be  lifted  from  the  walls  at 
home  I  should  prefer  them  to  those  purchased, 
and  a  crop  can  be  had  the  first  year. 
If  lifted  carefully  and  planted  early  in  autumn, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this. 
If  youn^  trees  have  to  be  purchased  in  order 
to  furnish  the  house  quickly,  dwarfs  and 
riders  or  standards  may  be  planted  alternately. 
If  the  soil  b  maiden  loam  no  manure  should  be 
added.  When  more  support  b  needed,  liquid 
manure  can  be  given,  or  artificial  stimulants 
may  be  employed.  If  the  border  is  made  too 
rich  the  trees  make  gross  wood,  which  fails  to 
ripen,  and  the  blossoms  fall  instead  of  setting. 
Whe^  iliia  cv^ttrs  the  roots  of  the  trees  should 

lif^  in  autu^  j  ^  gi^s  them  the  requbite 
*cWcl^  Dui^bg  I  toe  iifit'^year  the  young  shoots 
|sfi;:>.ulji  about  6  inches 
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apart,  pinching  back  laterals  to  one  leaf.  In 
some  cases  the  laterals  when  well  placed  may 
be  laid  in  to  furnish  the  trellis.  A  genial 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  ana  the 
foliage  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
insects,  red  spider  being  most  to  be  dreaded, 
especially  if  hot  weather  sets  in,  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house  be  kept  too  dry.  As  autumn 
approaches  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  induce  early  ripening  without  giving  any 
decided  check.  A  free  ventilation  night  and 
day  will  conduce  to  this — less  water  will  be  re¬ 
quired  at  the  roots,  but  anything  approaching 
absolute  dryness  must  not  occur.  When  growth 
has  ceased,  and  the  young  wood  is  putting  on 
the  red  tint  some  cultivators  so  much  like  to 
see,  the  lights,  if  it  be  convenient,  may  be  taken 
off,  and  a  full  exposure  be  given.  This  may  not 
always  be  possible,  but  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  giving 
the  trees  a  more  perfect  rest.  This  will  complete 
the  first  season’s  work,  and  when  the  leaves  fall 
what  little  pruning  is  required  should  be  done, 
and  the  trees  washed  with  Gishurst  compound, 
4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  applied  with  a 
sponge  to  the  small  branches,  drawing  it  care¬ 
fully  with  a  forward  motion  only  ;  never  back¬ 
wards,  or  some  of  the  buds  may  be  injured. 
The  thick  old  branches  may  be  washed  with  a 
brush.  The  pruning  will  consist  in  thinning 
out  branches  where  too  thickly  placed.  When 
the  trees  get  older  this  must  be  done  with  a 
fearless  hand.  If  the  wood  is  well  ripened  very 
little  shortening  will  be  necessary  ;  and  under 
glass  the  Peach  generally  ripens  all  its  wood, 
therefore  only  the  weakly  parts  of  the  branches 
should  be  shortened  a  little,  always  cutting  to  a 
wood  bud. 

Forcing  the  Peach. 

If  the  preparatory  work  has  been  well  done, 
if  the  blossom  buds  are  there,  strong,  and 
healthy,  and  vigorous,  nothing  but  gross  mis¬ 
management  can  prevent  a  crop  of  fruit  being 

g reduced.  To  have  ripe  Peaches  in  May  the 
ouse  should  be  clos^  for  forcing  early  in 
December.  I  need  not  say  anything  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cleanliness  in  the  buildmg  itself,  as 
that  should  be  a  sine  qud  non  in  all  fruit¬ 
growing  houses.  If  the  inside  is  not  painted 
the  woodwork  should  all  be  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  water,  and  the  walls  lime- washed.  No  one 
who  will  not  take  this  trouble  deserves  success. 
Insects  are  often  troublesome  in  the  best- 
managed  places,  and  to  neglect  the  cleaning  at 
starting  is  to  ignore  the  means  placed  in  our 
hands  to  get  rid  of  the  nuclei  of  some 
of  our  troubles.  There  can  be  no  safety 
when  forcing  Peaches  in  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  Too  much 
heat  or  excitement  at  any  time  before  stoning 
may  make  the  fruit  drop.  The  first  fortnight 
the  house  may  be  closed  at  night  and  ventilated 
in  the  daytime  when  the  uermometer  rises 
above  55degs.  The  borders  should  bo  examined, 
and  if  at  all  dry  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure, 
with  the  chill  taken  off  by  adding  warm  water, 
should  bo  given,  and  the  examination  of  the 
border  must  not  be  a  psurtial  one,  for  dry  spots, 
especially  near  the  trees,  may  exist  when  other 
parts  of  the  border  may  ^  quite  moist.  Stirring 
up  the  surface  with  a  fork  will  disclose  these 
inequalities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  of  some  artificial 
fertiliser  mixed  with  it,  will  be  beneficial,  and 
will  add  force  to  the  trees  and  size  to  the  fruit. 
Even  when  the  trees  are  apparently  in  no  urgent 
need  this  assistance  is  desirable ;  in  fact,  we 
should  not  wait  for  this  urgent  need  to  arise. 
The  true  and  right  course  in  dealing  with  fruit 
trees  is  to  antici[^te  their  wants,  and  they  will 
then  always  be  in  condition  to  do  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  required  of  them  without  loss  of 
vigour.  Fires  should  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  and  forcing  should  go  steadily  and 
regularly  on  ;  but  the  slower  and  steadier  the 
start  the  stronger  the  blossom  buds  will  break. 
A  night  temperature  of  45  degs.  will  be  high 
enough  until  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand ; 
then  it  maybe  advanced  to  50  degs.  or  52 degs., 
with  an  increase  of  10  degs.  in  we  daytime,  or 
more  if  the  sun  shines.  When  the  Peakches  are 
set  the  temperature  may  be  raised  a  little, 
say  to  from  55  degs.  to  58  degs.  at  night.  With 
the  most  careful  stoking  it  is  possible  a  sudden 
change  of  wind  may  cause  the  thermometer  to 
run  up  above  these  figures.  When  that^  is  the 
case  a  little  air  should  be  given  to^eep^do^ 
temperature  ;  in  fadtiiiflilliitla 
the  ground  line  could  be  kept  on  always,  with¬ 


out  causing  a  draught,  it  would  be  beneficial. 
In  tying  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  the  wires 
room  must  be  left  to  swell,  especially  in  the  case 
of  young  trees  whose  growth  is  rapid.  Tight 
ligatures  are  often  injurious  by  cutting  the 
bark,  and  such  injuries  will,  if  the  predis¬ 
position  exists,  produce  gumming.  During  the 
time  the  buds  are  swelling  the  syringe,  with  a 
fine  rose,  should  bo  used  twice  a  day,  morning 
and  afternoon,  to  dew  over  the  trees,  letting  it 
fall  in  the  form  of  very  fine  spray.  Heavy 
syringing  is  not  required  at  the  dull  season,  as 
saturated  borders  are  dangerous,  and  on  dull, 
cold  days  less  moisture  will  be  needed.  When  the 
blossoms  expand  a  buoyant  atmosphere  must  be 
created  by  a  perfect  state  of  ventilation,  with 
just  enough  artificial  heat  and  a  limited  amount 
of  moisture.  Usually  there  is  no  difiiculty  in 
getting  the  blossoms  to  set  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  but  there  are  various  ways  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  in  the  fertilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  blossoms  of  Peaches,  and  so  important 
is  the  crop  that  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  use 
the  camel’s-hair  pencil  to  each  individual 
blossom  it  should  be  done.  If  the  weather 
outside  is  bright  and  sunny,  and  the  air  conse- 
q^uently  dry,  the  flowers  will  set  more  freely 
than  when  the  atmosphere  outside  is  damp. 
Very  frequently,  under  the  former  condition,  the 
blossoms  will  set  well  with  only  a  shaking  of 
the  trellis  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  flowers  are  dry.  The  syringe,  too, 
in  judicious  hands  has  during  a  week  or  two  of 
bright  weather  been  btought  to  bear  with 
advantage,  effectually  scattering  the  pollen 
grains,  and  causing  the  fruit  to  set  thickly  ;  but 
the  brisk,  buoyant  atmosphere  is  indispensable. 
When  the  blossoms  are  well  set,  the  damping 
morning  and  afternoon  may  take  place  again  on 
fine  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  quality  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  young  shoots  can  be  fairly  made  out. 
The  Disbudding 

May  begin,  removing  first  all  forerights, 
taking  care  in  thinning  the  side  shoots  to  leave 
one  at  the  base  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  young 
wood  in  the  tree,  and  a  leader  to  draw  up  the 
sap,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extension,  ^me- 
times  in  the  case  of  open  air  trees  more  wood  is 
left  for  a  time  than  is  needed,  for  the  sake  of 
the  shelter  afforded  ;  but  under  glass  this  is  not 

niired,  and  with  trees  in  vigorous  health  the 
udding  need  not  be  lingered  over,  but  may 
be  done  promptly.  When  Peaches  set  thickly 
some  of  the  young  fruits  must  be  thinned  off 
early  ;  but  the  final  thinning  need  not  be  given, 
unless  we  are  quite  sure  of  our  crop,  tul  the 
stoning  is  finished.  Of  course,  where  the  trees 
behave  themselves,  leaving  more  fruits  on  than 
are  intended  to  remain  seems  wrong  in  principle, 
and  the  practice  can  only  be  defended  because  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  which  casts  its  fruit  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  which  fruit  will  fall  and  which  will 
not,  till  after  the  critical  period  of  stoning;  is 
over.  After  the  stone  is  formed  in  the  fruit  if 
necessary  more  pressure  in  the  shape  of  addi¬ 
tional  heat  may  be  given,  but  from  60  degs.  to 
63  degs.  of  night  temperature  should  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  Tying  in  the  young  wood  is  a  detail  the 
necessity  for  which  is  so  self-evident  that  one 
need  scarcely  refer  to  it  here.  The  syringing 
should  be  continued  in  suitable  weather  till  the 
fruit  begins  to  colour,  es^cially  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  red  spider,  and  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots,  in  which  some  stimulant 
is  dissolved,  should  be  equal  to  the  trees’  wants, 
and  the  water  should  always  have  the  chill 
taken  off.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  should 
constitute  a  crop  of  fruit,  as  the  burden  should 
be  made  about  equal  to  strength  and  capacity. 
Some  cultivators,  when  very  fine  fruit  are  re¬ 
quired,  content  themselves  with  one  fruit  to  the 
square  foot,  others  hang  them  on  much  closer. 
But  this  is  a  question  for  individual  decision. 
I  may  say  here  that  firmness  of  root  run  is 
beneficial  to  all  stone  fruits.  If  the  border  has 
been  rightly  constructed  it  can  hardlv  get  too 
firm,  although,  of  course,  it  should  not  be 
trodden  when  wet. 

To  Give  Flavour 

There  must  be  abundant  ventilation  night 
and  day  during  the  ripening  period.  If  Peaches 
grown  under  glass  do  not  assess  the  full 
flavour  and  lusciousness  whicn  a  good  Peach 
should  possess  the  cause  is  nine  times  out  of 
ton  ^ficient  ventilation,  with  perhaps  a  wet, 

\  ¥*Vr^®  border.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  begin 
!  TOlour,  and  to  take  the  la^^ 

syringing  may  cease,  uid  no  more  wal^^ 


the  trees  are  planted  in  the  border,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  at  the  roots.  Early  in  the  career  of  the 
fruit  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  it  the 
fullest  exposure  to  light ;  the  importance  of  this 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  in  thinning  the 
fruits,  only  those  situated  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  trellis  should  be  left.  Again,  during  the 
summer  management  and  training  the 
necessity  for  the  full  exposure  of  the  fruit 
should  be  provided  for,  and  later  on,  if 
necessary,  a  leaf  or  two,  if  they  over¬ 
shadow  fruits  near,  should  be  removed. 
In  gathering  the  fruit,  the  soft,  easily- damaged 
character  of  the  fruit  should  be  considered. 
When  near  ripe  the  least  pinch  or  bruise  leaves 
a  black  spot  in  the  delicate  flesh  of  the  Peach. 
The  fruits  should  be  gathered  two  or  three  days 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  be  placed  in  a 
cool  room  to  finish  off.  When  gathering  the 
fruit  from  the  tree,  place  the  hand  over  the 
fruit  so  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  clasp  it  at 
the  base,  and  bring  a  gentle  pressure  there  to 
dislodge  it  from  the  stalk.  If  a  gentle  pressure 
does  not  suffice,  leave  that  particular  fruit  a 
day  longer.  When  the  fruits  are  ripening  they 
should  De  looked  over  daily,  and  the  ripest 
gathered.  If  they  fall,  even  when  nets  are 
placed  to  receive  them,  they  often  get  injured. 
vVhen  the  fruits  are  all  gathered  throw  the 
house  open  by  the  removal  of  the  lights  if  pos¬ 
sible — at  any  rate  all  the  air  possible  should  be 
given  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  At 
the  same  time  the  syringe  should  be  brought 
into  requisition  again  to  Keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  healthy  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  leaves  may  die  off  naturally,  and  not  bo 
forced  off  prematurely  by  red  spider. 

Varieties  for  Early  Pevch  House. 

Hale’s  Early,  a  highly-colou-.'ed  and  good- 
flavoured  American  variety,  whose  merits 
have  been  well  tested  in  this  country  ;  Royal 
George,  a  good  old  forcing  kind  ;  Early  York, 
this  is  also  a  good  old  sort ;  Noblesse,  a  well- 
known,  pale-skinned  Peach,  of  excellent  flavour. 
In  order  to  give  variety  and  to  prolong  the 
season  it  is  often  desirable  to  plant  h  rather  late 
kind  or  two  in  the  early  house.  W  iien  none  but 
early  kinds  are  planted  there  is  a  glut  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  so,  and  then  a  scarcity  till  the  next 
house  comes  in,  but  with  one  or  two  trees  of 
later  kinds  planted,  this  difficulty  will  be 
removed.  Prince  of  Wales  and  Condor  are  two 
good  varieties  for  planting  in  the  early  house  to 
prolong  the  season.  There  should  also  be  a 
proportion  of  Nectarines  planted,  though  the 
tastes  and  wishes  of  the  proprietor  should  be 
considered  in  this  respect.  Unless  there  should 
be  some  reason  to  the  contrary  a  house  contain¬ 
ing  six  trees  should  have  two  of  them  Nectarines. 
Lord  Napier,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  the  Pine 
Apple  are  good  Nectarines.  The  Elruge  also 
forces  well,  and  is  a  free  bearer,  the  tree 
possessing  a  hardy  constitution.  E.  Hobday. 

VHGEn^ABLHS. 

Sowlngr  Cauliflower.— It  may  be  well  to  again 
remind  o^^mers  of  Bmall  gardens  that  the  necessity  for 
sowlnjf  Cauliflower  at  this  season  haS  passed  away,  and 
with  it  the  trouble  of  handglasses,  frames,  Ac.,  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants  during  winter.  The  small  early 
Cauliflower  recently  introduce  by  several  Arms  will,  u 
sown  in  a  frame  on  a  leaf  bed  during  Februarv',  come  in 
nearly  a  fortnight  before  autumn-sown  Early  London. — 
E.  B. 

Eaxthinff  up  Celery. — We  all  seem  to  have 
different  ways  of  doing  things.  My  way  of 
earthing  up  Cele^,  or  rather  preparing  for  that 
operation,  is  to  tie  up  the  plants  some  long  time 
before  any  soil  is  put  to  them.  This  support  to 
the  leaves  causes  a  more  upright  growth  and 
keeps  them  together,  when  the  earthing  up  can 
be  done  easily  and  quickly  without  any  of  the 
soil  getting  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 
Instep  of  cutting  away  the  ties  and  removing 
them,  we  leave  them  on.  They  rot  off  quite  soon 
enough,  and  if  they  do  not  decay  it  matters  little, 
as  Celerv  cannot  well  be  held  too  closely  together 
to  bleach  and  keep  out  the  wet.  The  soilmg  up 
piecemeal,  as  is  practised  by  many,  is,  I  think, 
a  mistake,  as  the  plants  require  much  water  all 
the  time  they  are  growing,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  give  them  this  after  they  are  earthed  without 
washing  some  of  it  in  amongst  the  leaves,  and 
that  either  causes  them  to  rot  or  cripples  the 
hearts.— J.  S. 

Q J^^ly  Tomatoes.  —  In  order  to  have 
Tothatoes  early  m  AprU  nexrt  year,  the  best  way 
is  to  taker  ch^k|^ilrp'tf£t  ii^good  variety  during 
I  this  and  grow  the  plants  on  in  a 
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temperature  of  not  leas  than  55  degs.  all  through 
the  winter  months.  After  the  new  year  comes  J 
in  the  heat  should  be  increased  to  60  degs.  at 
night.  Put  each  cutting  in  the  centre  of  a 
3-inch  pot,  and  as  soon  as  these  small  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  shift  as  may  be  required.  They 
will  fruit  well  in  12-inch  pots ;  we  never  use 
larger  for  them.  They  like  very  rich  compost, 
and  to  be  surface-dressed  occasionally  with 
some  rich  manure.  The  question  as  to  the  best 
variety  to  grow  is  also  important.  The  best 
way,  perhaps,  is  to  obtain  a  good  dwarf¬ 
growing,  free-fruiting  sort,  and  then  perpetuate 
it  by  cuttings.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  about  new  sorts,  there  is  as  yet  no 
better  variety  than  the  Old  Red,  as  it  is  called. 
One  of  the  best  market  growers  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  tried  most  of  the  new 
kinds  in  comparison  with  it,  and  from  a  given 
space  he  obtained  a  third  more  weight  of  fruit 
from  the  Old  Red  than  from  the  others.  For 
our  own  use  I  grow  a  variety  called  Trentham 
Fillbasket.  I  had  a  packet  of  seeds  of  it  when 
it  was  first  sent  out,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  1  have  ever  since  kept  up  the  same  stock 
by  means  of  cuttings.  One  of  the  best  seedling 
forms  was  selected,  the  fruits  of  which  are  of 
medium  size  and  almost  smooth.  It  is  of  a  more 
perpetual  bearing  character  than  any  other  sort 
known  to  me,  and  is  withal  very  early. — J. 


CABBAGE  LETTUCES. 

Op  the  two  sections  of  Lettuce  commonly  culti¬ 
vated — the  Cabbage  and  Cos — some  prefer  the 
latter  ;  but  I  think  the  majority  of  growers  are 
in  favour  of  the  former,  because,  as 
a  rule,  it  yields  better  returns  than 
tall-growing  varieties.  Some  Cos 
Lettuces  grow  tall  and  produce  a 
quantity  of  leaves,  but  they  do  not 
incurve  or  blanch  naturally ;  they 
have  to  be  drawn  together  and  tied 
at  top  in  order  to  blanch  the  centre 
and  make  them  good  for  food,  while 
the  Cabbage  varieties,  if  well  grown, 
will  turn  m  and  fold  their  leaves 
over  each  other  until  they  become 
quite  firm  and  beautifully  blanched 
and  tender  in  the  middle.  We  have 
no  small  growing  Cos  Lettuces ; 
everyone  of  them  will  run  up  to 
about  1  foot  in  height,  and  they 
furnish  no  great  quantity  of  eatable 
matter  until  they  are  a  good  width  ; 
therefore  they  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
space.  Not  so  Cab^ge  sorts.  There 
ore  many — of  which  Tom  Thumb  may  be  taken 
as  the  type — which  do  not  grow  more  than  4 
inches  in  height,  and  a  large  number  of  little 
cricket- ball -like  heads  are  produced  on  a  small 
area.  Cabbage  Lettuces  are  therefore  the  most 
valuable  for  winter,  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
accommodated  in  shallow  frames  or  hemd- 
lights,  and,  apart  from  this,  they  deserve  being 
grown  all  the  year  round,  os  their  firm,  crisp, 
blanched  heads  are  of  great  value  in  salads.  Of 

Varieties  there  are  many,  some  small  compact 
growers,  others  much  larger,  the  latter  being 
principally  adapted  for  summer  culture.  Sum¬ 
mer-hill  and  Marvel  are  two  of  the  largest  and 
finest  of  all  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Early  Paris 
Market  is  a  very  fine  spring  kind.  All  the 
Year  Round  is  what  its  name  implies — a  good 
sort  for  summer  or  winter.  Stanstead  Park  and 
Hardy  Green  Hammersmith  are  very  hardy  and 
excellent  for  winter. 

Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  from  February 
till  September.  The  first  should  be  sown  in 
pots  or  boxes,  and  be  allowed  to  germinate  and 
grow  for  a  time  in  a  little  heat.  A  pinch  of 
seed  will  produce  a  great  many  plants,  and,  as 
a  rule,  a  6-inch  or  8-inch  pot  fuU  of  young  plants 
in  spring  will  be  found  sufficient  to  make  a  nice 
little  plantation.  In  fact,  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  large  quantities  of  seed  to  be  sown  in 
February  or  March,  as  plants  raised  then  do  not 
remain  very  long  fit  for  use,  but  often  seed  pre¬ 
maturely  ;  consequently  small  quantities  raised 
frequently  are  the  most  satisfactory.  The  seed 
wUl  germinate  in  any  ordinary  temperature,  and  it 
is  an  advsmtage  to  keep  the  young  plants  up 
'  near  the  glass,  as  when  spindly  they  are  useless. 
.  The  young  plants  should  be  transplanted  from 
>  the  seed- TOX,  pot,  or  bed  before  thej^  become 
"  too  crowded,  and  early  in  Bpri|g  a  /8p|r,Ia' 
'frame  or  two  may  VljUniif,  o: 
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Potatoes  and  other  early  vegetable  crops  in 
frames.  The  end  of  March  is  early  enough  to 
sow  the  first  seed  in  the  open  ground,  and  from 
then  onwards  a  little  seed  should  be  put  in 
every  three  weeks  until  the  end  of  September. 
This  will  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  the 
finest  produce.  The  last  sowing  in  the  end  of 
September  will  not  produce  plants  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  that  year,  but  they  will  winter  in  the  open 
air  if  mild,  or,  better  still,  under  a  little  pro¬ 
tection,  and  if  planted  in  a  good  position  in 
February  or  March  they  will  produce  useful 
heads  before  the  spring-sown  ones  are  ready  for 
use.  Stanstead  Park  and  All  the  Year  Round 
are  two  good  varieties  for  sowing  at  present. 
Besides  these  the  French  have  also  some  excel¬ 
lent  sorts,  of  which  that  called  Bossin’s  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  a  large  growing  kind  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorm,  is  one  of  the  finest. 

General  culture.  —  This  is  very  simple. 
They  will  grow  anywhere  in  a  rich  soil  and  un- 
shaaed  position.  It  is  hardly  ever  necessary 
to  plant  a  very  large  quarter  of  them  in  any 
private  garden,  as  small  patches  coming  in  in 
succession  are  the  most  acceptable.  Winter 
crops  do  best  on  south  borders,  and  when  the 
weather  is  very  severe  a  quantity  should  be 
lifted  and  planted  in  frames  or  under  hand- 
lights,  or  protectors  may  be  put  over  them 
where  they  stand.  J.  M. 

Gk>od  late  Peas. — Two  rows  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Pea  sown  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  the 
final  sowing  on  the  20th,  each  35  yards  long, 
will  give  me  Peas  in  abundance  until  the  frost 
cuts  them  off.  At  least  this  Pea  has  never 


Bossin’s  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

failed  to  do  so  if  sown  on  the  above  date  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  present  appearances  are  all 
in  its  favour.  I  generally  stop  the  haulm  with 
a  “  Dunse  ”  switch  hook  when  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  stakes,  which  are  from  5  feet  6  inches 
to  6  feet  high.  This  stopping  gives  better  filled 
and  larger  pods,  and  they  are  not  so  trouble¬ 
some  to  gather,  or  the  plants  so  liable  to  be 
blown  over.  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said 
in  favour  of  this  Pea,  but  cannot  allow  anything 
that  has  been  said  against  it  to  alter  my 
judgment  as  to  its  real  merit  as  a  late  season 
variety.  No  Pea  that  I  have  tried  bears  so 
well  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  can  sur 

pass  it  in  colour  and  flavour  during  the 

months  of  September  and  October.  Some 
few  years  ago,  after  a  bad  season  for 

seed -saving,  I  could  not  procure  a  sufficient 

quantity  of  Veitch’s  Perfection.  I  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  try  Criterion  as  a  substitute.  If  I 
regretted  the  scarcity  of  Veitch’s  Perfection  at 
the  time,  I  am  pleased  that  the  circumstance 
made  me  acquainted  with  this  sterling  variety, 
which  I  have  not  failed  to  ^w  from  that  time 
to  this  for  gathering  in  Jxuy  and  August.  It 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
(which  it  resembles  very  much  when  cooked) 
without  its  drawback — viz.,  height,  growing  at 
no  time  more  than  5  feet  high,  and  bearing 
within  18  inches  of  the  ground  (near  enough  for 
tall  people  to  rather)  a  prodigious  crop  of  well- 
filled  pods  of  the  best  quality  and  colour.  When 
served  at  table  it  is  first-rate,  and  always  gives 
great  satisfaction.  Late  Peas  are  generally 
attacked  with  mildew,  which  is  the  case  now 
after  the  three  weeks’  dry  weather  that  we  have 
just  passed  through.  I  find  the  following  an 
exMlmnt  remedy  :  1  pound  of  sulphur  and  1 


ROSE8. 

Rose  outtingrs* — Tea  Roses  may  be  rooted 
all  the  year  round  ;  but  there  are  three  seasons 
or  rather  conditions  of  the  plant  in  which 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  rooted  with  most 
certainty.  These  are  the  end  of  June,  the  end 
of  September,  and  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  November,  inclusive.  The  first 
and  the  last  batch  of  cuttings  to  be  rooted  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  middle  lot  in  bottom  heat ; 
place  the  first  lot  in  sandy  soil  on  a  north  or 
east  border  and  the  last  on  a  south  or  west 
border.  These  are  to  be  inserted  with  a  heel, 
and  cannot  be  rammed  in  too  firmly.  September 
cuttings  succeed  best  plaiced  on  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed,  which  can  be  covered  with  glass  and  frost 
excluded  with  mats  in  the  winter.  About  a 
month  after  insertion  these  cuttings  will  be 
found  callused,  and  from  that  period  they  may 
be  gently  urged  to  become  plants  by  being 
sheltered  from  all  extremes  of  temperature 
approaching  to  frost. — D. 

Niphetos  Rose.  —  In  houses  and  on 
warm  walls  this  has  been  very  truthfully  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  authority  as  a  Magnolia-like 
Rose.  The  comparison  is  as  apt  as  it  is 
happy,  and  we  have  but  to  fancy  a  Magnolia 
grandffiora  reduced  in  size  and  grown  into 
a  double  flower  to  realise  the  stately,  wax- 
like  character  of  the  Niphetos  Rose.  The  white 
has  often  that  dash  of  lemon  in  it  that  is  also  a 
characteristic  of  the  Magnolia.  The  Niphetos 
is,  however,  the  more  perfect  and  useful  when 
it  is  white  as  the  driven  snow,  as  its  name 
imports.  And  yet,  though  few,  if  any,  have 
noticed  it,  something  like  a  distinct  charm  is 
added  to  this  most  perfect  Rose  when  a  few  of 
the  outer  or  enwrapping  petals  are  sufifused 
with  pink,  and  occasionally  with  a  deeper  tint 
approaching  crimson.  This  is  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  surface  petals,  and 
Lb  all  the  more  telling  in  contrast  with  the 
mountains  of  snow  underneath.  And  truly  the 
petals  on  petals  ad  infinitum^  piled  one  upon 
another  in  such  •  grand  masses,  almost  deserve 
the  name  of  snow  mountains.  The  form  may 
be  best  described  as  classical,  there  being  such 
a  chaste  touch  and  perfect  finish  about  the 
exquisite  shape  of  this  fine  Rose  either  in  bud 
or  when  more  fully  expanded.  Pei'haps  it 
is  the  purity  of  its  whiteness  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  exquisite  form  that  gives  the 
finishing  touches  of  grace  and  beau^  to  this 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  Rose.  One  thing, 
however,  it  nearly  lacketh — that  is,  fragrance. 
Its  scent  is  mild  at  the  strongest,  though  pleasant 
and  also  distinct,  having  that  suspicion  of  sweet 
air  and  fresh  milk  that  reveal  themselves  in 

g eater  fulness  in  some  other  Roses,  notably 
)ule  de  Neige.  Niphetos  is  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  vigorous  growth  ;  I  do  not  nnd  it 
so.  To  have  described  each  shoot  as  terminat¬ 
ing  in  flowers,  and  these  flower-shoots  as  re¬ 
fusing  to  push  growing  shoots,  would  have  been 
nearer  to  our  experience.  Exceptional  ^es 
may  be  met  with,  out,  as  a  rule,  Niphetos  is  by 
no  means  the  Rose  [to  cover  a  roof,  rafter,  or 
wall  rapidly.  The  pronounced  character  of  its 
floriferousness  militates  against  it  and  is  in  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  its  growing  power.  Even  cutting 
bock  hard  does  not  always  obtain  ^e  vigorous 
growing  shoots  desiderated  ;  but  with  the  hope 
of  thus  obtaining  fresh  material  for  filling 
spaces  and  clothing  wall  or  roof  areas,  as  well  as 
for  cultural  reasons,  Niphetos  should  be  grown  on 
its  own  roots.  A  lighter  compost  than  that 
given  to  other  Roses  seems  to  suit  Nephetos ; 
and,  while  it  will  grow  fairly  well  in  ordinary 
compost,  it  grows  more  freely  in  one  containing 
a  lioeral  percentage  of  leaf -mould  or  peat. 
With  healthy  well-established  plants  in  a  house 
heated  so  as  to  command  a  temperature  of  from 
65  degs.  to  65  degs.  all  the  year  round,  Niphetos 
alone  will  well-nigh  solve  the  problem  of  a  fresh 
Rose  bud  in  flower  every  day  throughout  the 
year.  To  ensure  this,  however,  every  bua  or  bloom 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  perfect,  and  the  cutting 
back  of  the  shoot  or  otherwise  be  attended  to 
atthe  time  of  cutting.  Nothing  assists  continuous 
blooming  like  this  perpetual  pruning.  On  the 
open  wau  Niphetos  should  be  protected  in  winter, 
and  seldom  flowers  freely  more  than  once  in  the 
i  The^, outer  petals  are  also  much  more 

j  with  colour  out  of  doors  than  in.  So 


of  lime  boiled,  then  strained  into  20  ^ 

,lAiS  of  water,  and  applied  wit^tjha^pdsff  |warlff«^i£  |thcii  N|^  that  indoors  nearly 

igine.  Once  is  generally  sufficient.— all  tne  'floWelra  wiif  b6  ^tlessly  white  ;  out  of 
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doors  the  majority  may  be  stained  with  pink. 
The  most  magnificent  flowers  of  the  Niphetos 
are,  however,  generally  gathered  from  the  open 
air.  Hence,  whenever  space  can  be  found  on  a 
warm  south  or  west  wall,  part  of  it  should  be 
devoted  to  the  Niphetos  Rose,  for  no  Rose  is 
more  enjoyable  in  the  garden,  few  or  none 
more  valuable  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  the 
furnishing  of  vases,  &c.  Nor  in  the  latter  com- 
nection  must  the  very  superior  foliage  of 
Niphetos  be  forgotten.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  smooth,  and  go  admirably  with  the 
blooms.  The  flowers  match  admirably  with 
Gardenias,  Tuberoses,  white  La^gerias,  Or¬ 
chids,  Stephanotis  in  wreaths  and  oouquets  ;  in 
fact,  Niphetos  Rose  is  strong  enough  to  hold  its 
own  with  any  flowers  however  choice,  and  can 
afford  to  give  a  little  support  when  and  where 
needful  to  the  best  of  them.  Medium-sized,  half- 
opened  flowers  are  also  the  most  perfect  of 
button-holes.  — D. 

Banksian  Boses  — These  being  so  nearly 
evergreen  are  admirably  suited  for  walls  or  for 
any  other  position  where  a  large  space  has  to  be 
qmckly  covered.  A  rather  large  space  for  the 
roots  is  necessary,  and  the  better  the  soil  is  the 
faster  they  grow  ;  but  experience  shows  that  on 
elaborate  preparation  of  the  soil  is  unnecessary. 
With  2  feet  in  depth  of  fairly  good  earth,  and 
proportionate  space,  these  Roses  will 
many  years  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  To  grow 
them  successfully  they  rec^uire  a  height  of  irom 
10  to  16  feet,  and  proportionate  room  on  each 
side  for  the  devwopment  of  the  branches. 
When  dealing  with  young  plants  no  pruning  is 
necessary ;  they  all  must  be  either  nailed  or 
tied  in,  but  when  they  have  filled  their  allotted 
space  the  treatment  may  be  altered.  In  our 
strong  soil  this  Rose  grows  most  luxuriantly, 
and,  m  order  to  keep  the  CTowth  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  we  get  the  hedge-shears  and  clip  it 
in  about  the  end  of  June,  but  we  should  not 
think  of  doing  so  later.  If  we  did  we  should 
expect  to  see  it  produce  very  few  flowers  next 
year.  The  growth  made  after  the  end  of  J une 
has  time  to  get  ripened  and  sufficiently  hardened 
up  to  form  embryo  flower  buds  before  winter 
sets  in.  Such  is  our  treatment  of  the  Banksian 
Rose,  and  there  is  certainly  no  room  to  ^d 
any  fault  with  the  number  of  flowers  which 
it  produces,  for  they  are  always  abundamt. 

Rose  La  Prance. — There  are  but  few,  if  any , 
more  useful  Roses  than  this.  It  thrives  either 
on  the  Brier  as  a  standard,  or  on  the  Manetti  as 
a  dwarf  plant,  and  it  grows  and  flowers  freely 
in  a  pot  on  its  own  roots.  However,  I  cannot 
get  it  to  grow  so  well  as  I  could  wish.  As  a 
pot  plant  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  though 
R  appears  to  require  two  or  three  years  to 
thoroughly  establish  itself.  After  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing  some  splendid  flowers  if 
gently  forced,  so  as  to  come  into  flower  about 
the  middle  of  April.  Like  many  other  varieties 
this  Rose  is,  as  a  rule,  pruned  much  too  severely 
when  grown  as  a  stamdaurd.  I  find  a  little 
shortei^g  back  of  the  longest  branches,  and 
a  little  thinning  out  of  the  old  wood,  to  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  This  Rose  always  gives  us 
two  fdll  crops  of  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  first 
is  over  the  dead  flowers  are  cut  off,  and  the  roots 
receive  a  thorough  soaking  of  manure  water. 
In  six  or  seven  weeks  another  crop  of  flowers 
appears,  very  little  inferior  to  the  first.  Its 
merits  in  other  respects  are  too  well  known  to 
require  further  comment. — J.  C.  C. 


Slugs  and  snails.  —  “  Blossom  Free  ” 
(page  302)  has  hit  on  the  natural  and  most 
effective  way  of  clearing  off  slu^s  and  snails — 
viz.,  ducks ;  but  he  or  she  omits  to  mention 
that  for  a  few  weeks  before  they  become  eatable 
they  begin  to  discriminate  between  the  various 
qualities  of  plants  and  take  their  midday  siesta 
on  the  finest  roots  of  Carnations  or  the  strongest 
growing  Mignonette.  Also  there  is  no  allusion 
to  worms  which  ducks  devour  ad  libitum,  I 
once  turned  some  young  ducks  into  my  ^rden 
on  heavy  soil,  and,  owing  to  their  graobing  up 
all  the  worms,  my  lawn  l^came  a  swamp,  and  I 
was  glad  to  import  fresh  worms  to  do  tne  work 
of  drainage.  To  anyone  having  a  garden  on 
any  but  the  lightest  of  soil,  who  is  to^king  of 
starting  duck  keeping,  1  would  qu^  ’  ’ 
advice  to  those  aboutj  I  ti)Z  miirry — VPiniy 
J.  O.  D. 


FRUIT. 

Select  Gkjosebeiries.  —  In  selecting 
Gooseberries  attention  should  be  paid  to  secure 
varieties  which  will  ripen  in  succession  ;  if  that 
is  done,  ripe  fruit  may  be  had  fit  for  use  for 
upwards  oi  three  months  at  a  time.  Yellow 
Sulphur  is  the  earliest  of  all  Gooseberries,  and 
Souter  Johnny  one  of  the  latest ;  these  two 
should  be  included  in  all  Gooseberry  bush  orders, 
and  the  dozen  should  be  made  up  as  follows  : 
Red — Companion,  Lord  Derby,  and  Ironmonger ; 
yellow — Sulphur,  PUot,  and  Champagne  ;  green 
— Jolly  Angler,  Keepsake,  and  Souter  Johnny  ; 
white— Whitesmith,  Nailer,  and  Transparent. 
The  largest  of  all  Gooseberries  is  a  variety 
named  London,  but  size  is  its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Gooseberries  are  easily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  off  in  winter,  put  in  by 
the  heels,  and  {flanted  out  in  spring,  when  they 
soon  root  and  make  nice  little  bushes  before  the 
end  of  the  same  season.  The  most  satisfactory 
bushes  to  purchase  are  three-year-old  ones, 
which  will  bear  a  fair  crop  the  first  season  after 
planting.  They  should  be  selected  at  once,  and 
should  be  sent  home  any  time  between  November 
and  the  end  of  February.  When  the  leaves 
have  fallen  they  are  not  easily  injured,  and 
they  will  take  no  harm  through  being  out  of  the 
soil  for  a  week  or  so;  nevertheless,  no  good 
purpose  is  served  by  having  them  out  of  the 
ground  longer  than  is  necessary.  The  ground 
m  which  they  have  to  grow  should  be  well 
prepared  for  their  reception.  A  medium  heavy 
soil  is  best  for  them,  if  very  light,  some  heavy 
material  should  bo  added  ;  and  if  too  much  the 
other  way,  light  matter  may  bo  applied.  Their 
position  should  be  an  open  one,  as  fine  bushes 
can  never  be  produced  under  the  shade  of  trees; 
they  should  be  put  in  6  feet  a^rt  each  way. 
The  stems  should  not  bo  covered  up  more  than 
4  inches,  and  the  soil  should  bo  maae  very  firm 
about  the  roots.  After  planting,  a  short  stake 
should  be  put  in  to  support  eacn  bush.  Each 
winter  afterwards  they  must  be  pimned,  an 
operation  which  may  ^  done  any  time  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  As  a  rule  we  prune  all 
our  bushes  in  February,  and  the  operation  is 
mainly  confined  to  thinning  out  the  young 
wood  where  too  thick  and  shortening  that  re¬ 
maining.  If  the  bushes  once  become  too  full  of 
wood  the  fruit  soon  becomes  small.  Branches 
taken  out  are  cut  into  three  eyes  from  the  old 
wood,  and  they  fruit  freely  on  these  spurs.  The 
other  shoots  which  go  to  extend  the  tree  are 
left  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  length.  The 
latest  Gooseberries  are  always  gathered  from 
bushes  trained  on  north  walls,  and  all  who 
desire  to  have  this  favourite  fruit  in  good  con¬ 
dition  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September 
should  plant  some  bushes  In  similar  positions.  — C. 

Tan  mulohinGT  for  Strawberries.  — 
Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  recommended 
new  tan  from  a  tanyard  as  a  mulching  for 
Strawberries,  amongst  its  good  qualities  being 
that  of  preventing  slugs  from  getting  to  the  fruit. 
As  I  have  a  go<^  many  slugs  in  my  garden, 
which  is  a  town  one,  I  at  some  trouble  ootamed 
a  quantity,  and  placed  it  about  6  inches  in  width 
from  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  also  between 
them.  I  rested  in  my  fancied  security 
until  the  fruit  began  to  ripen,  when  I 
found  that  it  had  been  eaten  by  something. 
As  I  found  a  beetle  or  two  near  one  of  the  pl^mte 
I  was  inclined  to  credit  that  noctural  visitor 
with  the  theft.  But  I  found  at  last  the  traces 
of  slugs  left  on  the  tan,  and  going  out  with  a 
lantern  found  them  crawling  over  the  tan  with 
seeming  ease,  and  eating  my  fruit.  I  do  not 
know  what  the'  experience  of  others  has  been, 
but  mine  was  certamly  unfavourable  to  the  tan, 
for  not  only  did  it  not  prevent  the  slugs  from 
reaching  the  Strawberries,  but  it  became  the 
propagating  bed  of  a  number  of  minute  maggots, 
not  at  all  pleasant  to  associate  with  such  a 
fruit. — F. 

Wateringf  fruit  tree  borders. — Gar¬ 
deners  with  their  multifarious  duties  are  apt  to 
neglect  fruit  trees  under  glass  directly  the  crops 
are  secured,  forgetting  that  much  ^  really  de¬ 
pends  upon  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the 
following  season.  It  is  during  autumn  that  root 
action  is  most  brisk,  but  if  owing  to  scarcity  of 
watv  or  other  causes — many  of  which  are  also 
lej^t  of  scarcity  of  moisture — the  foliage  is 
'Sftlptematurely  ;  not  only  will  root  actiou 
I  ^^titly  checked,  but  the  buds  n»ay  also  be  ealy 


partially  formed.  I  am  thinking  more  especially 
of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  and  Grajpe  Vines, 
when  the  latter  are  rooted  in  inside  borders,  than 
of  other  subjects  ;  but  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  Figs,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  other 
fruits,  sometimes  cultivated  under  glass. 
Having  once  partially  failed  with  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  under  ^&ss  owing  to  the  majority  of 
the  buds  falling  off  in  spring,  this  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  neglect  in  watering  during  autumn  and 
early  winter,  I  have  ever  since  been  very  attentive 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  Directly  our  crons 
are  gathered  the  borders  are  very  lightly 
loosened,  and  then  receive  a  thorough  soaking 
with  diluted  farmyard  liquid  manure.  ^  In  the 
case  of  any  trees  not  long  planted,  or  which  may 
be  two  vigorous,  we  give  water  only.  Later  on 
the  borders  are  frequently  examined  and  watered 
when  at  all  dry,  and  even  during  the  winter 
months  they  are  kept  moist.  The  consequence 
is  we  have  healthy  root  action,  and  this  in  its 
turn  greatly  contributes  to  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  wood  and  the  plumping  of  the  buds.  Our 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  especially  are  in¬ 
variably  covered  every  spring  with  bloom,  and 
this  season,  in  spite  of  the  late  severe  frosts,  we 
secured  good  crops  even  in  unheated  houses. 
Others,  v^ose  trees  did  not  flower  so  abundantly, 
lost  their  principal  blooms,  and,  there  being 
none  to  succeed  them,  partial  failures  were  the 
result— I  say  partial  failures,  but  I  could  point 
to  at  least  two  complete  failures,  and  in  both 
cases  those  in  charge  admit  that  their  trees 
were  blooming  badly  when  the  frosts  were 
experienced.  Look,  therefore,  well  to  the 
borders,  and  keep  them  in  a  moist  state. — 
Fruit  Grower. 

Denyer’s  Victoria  Plum  seems  the  only 
sort  to  be  relied  upon  for  a  crop,  for  in  a  season 
like  the  present,  when  Plums  are  a  failure  even 
in  the  best  Plum-Crowing  districts,  wo  hear  of 
the  Victoria  bearing  heavy  crops  both  upon 
walls  and  standards.  It  is  the  only  Plum  here 
that  has  borne  a  crop.  The  trees  of  VictorU 
growing  upon  the  walls  of  cottages  in  this 
neichbourhood  are  producing  abundant  crops, 
while  all  other  soi^  have  failed.  This  sort 
requires  less  pruning  than  most  others,  and 
I  nnd  that  it  dislikes  too  hard  pruning.  Young 
shoots  should  be  laid  in  during  the  summer 
pruning,  and  some  of  the  old  branches  cut  out 
during  winter. — W.  C.,  Woking, 

11883.— Moving  fruit  trees.— The  best 
time  to  move  them  will  be  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall.  All  that  there  is  to  do  is  to  carefully 
work  round  the  trees,  beginning  as  far  from 
the  stems  as  vou  think  the  roots  are  likely  to 
have  travellea,  and  carefully  lifting  each  one, 
taking  care  that  they  do  not  get  dry.  Choose  a 
drj  time,  and,  when  planting  afresh,  tread  the 
soil  in  firmly  around  the  roots.  A  mulch  of 
litter  applied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  will  be  beneficial,  and  a  good  soaking  of 
water  should  be  ^iven  in  spring  and  summer 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. — J.  C.  B. 

11877.— Peaches  from  seed.— They  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  bear  good  fruit,  as,  although  the  new  kinds  are  raised 
in  this  way,  a  large  percentage  of  the  young  plants  come 
wild.  Encourage  them  to  make  strong  growth,  and  bud 
them  when  two  years  old.  Peaches  are  not  grafted.— 
J.  C.  B. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Andromeda  arborea.— I  have  seen  no 
mention  of  this  in  the  late  notes  on  flowerii^ 
shrubs,  though  few  are  more  beautiful,  and  it 
was  introduced  130  years  ago.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  N.  Carolina  it  may  be  called  a  tree,  and 
a  splendid  object  it  is  in  autumn,  when  the 
large  pinnate  leaves  shade  from  pink  to  dark 
crimson,  and  every  branch  is  tipped  with  long 
racemes  of  snow-white,  almond-scented  bells. 
Loudon  calls  it  Lyonia ;  it  is  also  called 
Oxydendron  arboreum. — Junia. 

Pavia  macrostachya.— I  was  glad  to  see  this  old 
favourite  mentioned  in  your  issue  of  August  9th,  but  the 
writer  does  not  mention  one  of  its  chief  recommendations, 
viz.,  the  sweet  Lily -of -the-Valley -like  odour  of  its  numerous 
spikes.  Another  peculiarity  renders  it  necessary’  to  choose 
a  special  place  for  this  shrub— the  forest  of  suckers  which 
it  sends  up — all  of  which  flower  when  about  2  feet  high.— 
JUIUA. 

Seaside  shrubs. — The  best  shrubs  for  the  seashore 
are  undoubtedly  the  French  Tamarisk  and  the  common 
Spindle  tree.  Wierever  new  gardens  are  being  planted 
within  reach  of  the  salt  spray  these  are  the  shrubs  used 
far  the  outer  All  round  the  south  coast  thev  do  well 

even  in  the  most  exposed  situations.  Whore  there  is  a 
*  ■  “  J  ^^i^Ttoiland  Speedwells  also 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

A  GRACEFUL  TRAILER. 

Planted  out  at  one  end  of  an  old-fashioned 
cold  greenhmiBe,  we  have  a  plant  which  we  call 
— I  ^ow  not  for  certain  if  quite  rightly — 


plants.  If  in  small  things  we  lose  in  grandeur, 
we,  in  a  general  way,  gain  in  grace.  Simple 
arrangements  are  generally  the  most  eflFective 
and  pleasing,  and  with  the  wealth  of  material 
now  at  command  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  furnishing  even  a  small  green¬ 
house  in  the  natural  style,  so  as  to  appear 


Smilax  tamnoides ;  it  is  a 
general  favourite,  especially 
]ust  now  when  its  glossy 
leafage  looks  even  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  at  anv  other  season, 
owing  to  its  being  seen  in 
contrast  with  its  elegant  race¬ 
mes  of  sweet  white  flowers. 

Although  an  old-established 
plant  in  our  garden,  few  know 
what  it  is,  but  it  b  never¬ 
theless  admired  by  all  for  its 
peculiarly  distinct  and  eflec- 
tive  character  and  extreme  grace  of  habit. 
We  are  always  glad  of  its  graceful  sprays  of 
deep  green  leaves,  which  may  at  all  times  be 
obtained  in  plenty,  and  their  great  powers  of 
endurance,  when  cut,  add  much  to  their  use¬ 
fulness  as  indoor  ornaments  or  for  associating 
with  cut  flowers  in  drawing-room  vases.  The 
spray  here  fibred  is  quite  a  short  one,  but  it 
well  shows  the  distinct  habit  of  growth  and 
peculiar  form  of  inflorescence.  Although  but 
rarely  seen  in  gardens,  this  pretty  evergreen 
well  deserves  culture;  indeed,  culture  is  scarcely 
seeded — it  seems  grateful  for  a  comer  and  a 
little  moist  soil  anywhere.  L.  L. 


PICTURESQUE  GREENHOUSE. 

Why  do  some  of  your  correspondents  assume 
that  the  natural  grouping  of  plants  under  glass 
can  only  have  for  result  a  parody  on  nature 
when  applied  to  small  greenhouses  ?  It  is  not 
oature  in  her  wildest,  but  in  her  most  tame 
upects  that  we  wish  to  reproduce — for  even  in 
the  largest  glasshouse  ever  constructed  there  is 
not  sumcient  room  to  do  more  than  this  ;  but 
let  anyone  take  a  walk  in  some  rural  district 
and  see  if  he  does  not  find  many  charming  little 
tpots,  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  transport 
bodily,  would  look  quite  in  place  in  a  glasshouse 
of  very  moderate  dimensions.  I  have  seen  many 
iQch.  Half-a-dozen  plants — none 
oosding  3  feel 
oataral  and 


Flowering  spray  of  Smilax  tamnoides. 


loaerare  aimensions.  i  nave  seen  many  mountains,  aimir 
[alf-a-dozen  plants — none  oi^~them  ex- 1  wat^falls  are  oi 


neither  pretentious  nor  incongruous.  Pigmy 
mountains,  diminutive  bridges,  and  miniature 
on  a  par  with  the  miserable, 
the  Japanese,  and  the  scroll 
the  London  parks.  Bytfijt|  ^ 


Palms,  stately  Bananas,  and  other  noble  habited  nNnIy  a  question  of  such  puerilities  as 


but  of  representing  some  of  nature’s  varied 
aspects  as  truthfully  as  possible,  and  this,  I 
contend,  is  of  easy  accomplishment.  I>et  us,  for 
instance,  take  the  comer  of  a  small,  cool  green¬ 
house,  which  it  is  decided  to  permanently 
embellish.  You  choose  a  dwarf-growing  Bam¬ 
boo  and  a  plant  or  two  of  Arundo  Donax  or 
something  similar,  a  strong  growing  Fern  or 
two,  and  you  arrange  these  with  an  eye  for 
harmonious  contrast,  clothing  the  surface  soil 
with  Lycopodium  Moss,  or  something  of  a  like 
nature.  Something  similar  to  this  may  be  seen 
in  many  a  green  lane  and  siiady  road  in  this 
country,  although  the  materials  may  not  be  the 
same.  If  “  P.  R.*'  prefers  wooden  stages  and 
earthen w’are  flovrer  pots  to  any  form  of  natural 
arrangement,  there  is,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
an  end  to  the  matter  ;  but  that  does  not  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  much  of  what  we  see 
in  nature  may  be  copied  in  our  glasshouses. 
Allow  me  to  ask  your  correspondent  in  what 
way  he  prefers  to  see  an 
exotic  climber  grown.  Is 
it  rambling  under  the  roof, 
throwing  itself  into  grace¬ 
ful  festoons,  or  planted  in 
a  pot  and  trainea  stiflly  on 
a  trellis?  By  the  former 
method  w’e  imitate  nature, 
in  the  latter  we  have  her 
controlled  and  cramped  in 
every  possible  way.  The 
greatest  and  most  frequent 
mistake  made  is  in  trying 
to  do  too  much.  By 
striving  after  the  unat¬ 
tainable,  not  only  is  no 
phase  of  nature  truthfully 
realised,  but  the  result  is 

f)uerile  and  often  ridicu- 
ous.  To  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce  a  Swiss  mountain 
on  a  small  scale  in  a  glass¬ 
house  is  absurd  ;  at  the 
best  it  is  no  better  than  a 
child’s  toy -house,  and  is 
not  worthy  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  art.  But  what 
objection  can  there  be  to 
representing  as  correctly 
as  may  be  a  few  square 
feet  of  that  mountain-side 
w'ith  its  attendant  vegeta¬ 
tion  ?  In  a  house  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  and 
where  the  eflbct  is  admit¬ 
tedly  truthful  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  we  only  ^et  an  mfini- 
tesimal  portion  of  the 
forest  of  the  tropics  ;  why, 
then,  may  we  not  still 
further  reduce  the  scale  so 
as  to  fit  into  any  house, 
how'ever  small,  and  yet  be  in  accordance  with 
what  we  see  in  nature  ?  It  is  just  the 
same  in  the  garden — a  boulder  or  two,  a  few 
half- buried  stones,  with  a  few  low'ly  plants 
fittingly  grouped,  will  be  as  true  to  nature  as 
the  largest  and  best  rockwork  ever  planned. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  possibility  of 
doing  these  things ;  what  the  grower  has  to  con¬ 
sider  is  whether  a  natural  arrangement  will  best 
suit  his  requirements.  In  many  cases  I  am  free 
to  say  it  would  not,  owin^  to  the  simple  fact 
that  variety  is  much  desired.  A  number  of 
plants  are  growm  together,  all  varying  in  their 
nature  and  requirements.  It  is  a  difficult 
enough  matter,  even  when  there  is  every  facility 
for  moving  them  about  so  that  each  one  is  ac¬ 
commodated  according  to  thegrower’s  experience 
and  perception  of  its  needs,  to  keep  them  in 
healthy  vigour  ;  but  the  task  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  if  planted  and  grouped  permanently 
together.  Moreover,  many  of  them  would  be 
too  far  from  the  glass  to  do  themselves  anything 
like  justice.  Therefore,  in  the  majority  of  small 
greenhouses  ugly  stages  and  pots  are  a  necessity, 
and  in  such  cases  the  grower  will  look  rather 
to  the  individual  beauty  of  his  plants  than  to 
the  eflect  they  produce  collectively.  In  a 
general  way  experienced  plant  growers  are  too 
Fully  cognisant  of  the  difficulties  and  trials 
which  attend  plant  culture  under  glass  to  care 
much  for  arrangement.  A  certain  species  may 
rtion  of  the  house  and  almost 
^  euiui.iioi  i  therefore  it  goes  where  it 

^ilL  will  not  only 
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grow  his  plants  well,  but  will,  in  a  general  way, 
manage  that  the  arrangement  of  them  pleases, 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  naturally 
arranged  conservatories  in  my  time.  One  I  once 
had  charge  of  was  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Towards  the  centre 
of  the  house,  which  was  50  feet  high,  there  was 
a  rockwork  with  a  pool  of  water,  in  which  grew 
Arum  Lilies  and  other  aquatics.  From  amount 
the  rocks  sprang  Ferns  and  Mosses,  with 
drooping  carpets  of  Tradescantia,  whilst 
Bamboos  nobly  rose  their  heads,  towering  up  in 

S raceful  spire- like  masses  to  the  roof  ;  also 
looping  in  thick  clustered  foliage  to  the  water’s 
edge,  lofty  Bananas,  graceful  spreading  Palms, 
clim^rs  running  wildly  under  the  roof  with  an 
under^wth  of  Ferns,  and  here  and  there  an 
emerald-green  carpet  of  Lycopodium  Moss  are 
contributed,  to  form  a  tmil  ensemble  at  once  free, 
graceful,  and  natural.  The  chief  ornament  of 
the  house  was  a  Musa  Knsete,  a  majestic  plant 
with  a  trunk  2  yards  round  and  15  feet  hi^h, 
carrying  a  crown  of  beautiful  gracefully  archmg 
leaves  some  20  feet  long.  This  was  by  far  the 
noblest  example  of  vegetable  life  I  ever  saw, 
its  freshness,  majesty,  and  grace  being  beyond 
description.  This  plant  was  the  first  and  one 
of  the  very  few  plants  that  have  borne  seeds  in 
Europe. 

But  such  a  house  as  this  does  not  concern  the 
readers  of  (tardenixo  generally,  they  are  more 
interested  in  what  can  be  done  in  a  small  com¬ 
pass.  In  the  garden  of  an  amateur  hard  by  was 
a  small  conservatory  also  arranged  naturally, 
and  which  I  always  thought  a  good  example  of 
its  kind  and  quite  as  much  a  success  as  the  large 
one  referred  to.  In  this  one  there  was  also  a 
water  pool  and  rockwork,  but  of  course  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  Amongst  the  stones  grew  a 
few  well-chosen  things,  su(m  as  the  grass-like 
Isolepis  gracilis,  Tradescantias,  green  and  varie¬ 
gated  Selaginellas,  &c. ;  springing  from  the  water 
were  Cyperus  altemifolius  and  the  Papyrus, 
whilst  on  one  side  of  the  rockwork  grew  an 
Aralia  papyrifera  and  on  the  other  a  dwarf 
Bamboo.  Around  the  house  ran  a  path,  a 
border  of  unequal  width  being  formed  l^twecn 
it  and  the  wall,  and  which  was  planted  with 
Ferns,  dwarf  Palms,  Aspidistras,  Hedychiums, 
Arundos,  Aralias,  &c. ,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
whilst  carpeting  the  soil  around  and  amongst  them 
were  Lycopods,  Tradescantias,  small-growing 
Ferns,  such  as  Davallias,  Doodias,  &c.,  the  ground 
in  some  places  being  level,  in  others  broken  up 
by  partially  burned  staves,  which  gave  positions 
for  the  tender-rooted  Ferns  and  other  things  re¬ 
quiring  good  drainage.  Over  the  roof  w'cre 
loosely  trained  climbers  of  various  kinds,  not 
obscuring  the  light  too  much,  but  giving  a  grate¬ 
ful  shade  to  the  general  occupants  of  the  house. 
In  all  this  there  was  nothing  pretentious,  the 
plants  employed  being  such  as  would  ^row  for 
years  in  a  small  house,  and  no  one  looking  at  it 
could  have  said  that  the  effect  was  otherwise 
than  natural  and  pleasing.  But  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  embellish  a  glasshouse  in  a 
natural  style  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary. 
The  plants  used  should  be  such  as  demand  the 
same,  or  about  the  same,  atmospheric  conditions, 
flowering  and  fine- leaved  plants  as  a  rule  not 
doing  well  together.  Thus,  if  Ferns  are  used 
much,  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  should  be 
such  as  prefer  moisture  and  shade.  As  a  rule 
flowering  plants  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
natural  grouping,  many  of  them  having  to  ^ 
pruned  every  now  and  then,  and  in  a  general 
way  they  are  not  so  graceful  in  form  as  those 
grown  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves  alone.  But 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  those  who  may  be 
wishing  to  try  and  escape  from  the  prevailing 
formality  of  greenhouse  arrangements,  and  he 
will  best  succeed  who  brings  patience,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  taste  to  the  work. 

Byjieet.  J.  CoRNniLL. 

Fuchsia  Lord  Beaoonsfleld. — However 
smfdl  a  collection  of  Fuchsias  may  be,  this 
variety  should  be  found  in  it.  Plants  of  it 
which  start  into  growth  naturally  in  a  cool 

Cnhouse  will  in  an  ordinary  season  be  in 
er  in  J uly,  and  will  be  getting  out  of  bloom 
by  the  end  of  Augiwt.  If  the  seed-pods  are 
then  picked  off  and  liquid  manure  given  twice  a 
week,  they  will  again  start  into  growth,  and 
will  bloom  through  the  late  autumx^^d  early 
winter  months,  but  I  may  add  thajfyoung^lan^s^ 
struck  late  in  thOtdfis^iw.d  grov^alf 
are  best  for  this  pur^se.— J. 


11906.— Shaded  fifreen  houses. —In  reply]  white  sand  in  it.  Give  good  drainage,  and 
to  “A.  E.  W.,”  Derby,  respecting  plants  for '  stand  the  pots  where  they  can  be  shaded  from 

hot  sun,  allowing  the  soil  to  dry  out  between 
each  watering.  This  will  cause  them  to  br^ak 
regularly  and  strongly,  and  as  they  advance  in 
growth  they  may  watered  more  freely.  By 
late  autumn  the  |)ot8  w’ill  be  full  of  roots,  and 
the  buds  will  L<.  abundantly  formed. — J.  C., 
ByjlccU 


shaded  greenhouse,  I  should  say,  if  the  heat 
stated  can  be  commanded  during  the  winter,  he 
will  have  very  little  diflBculty  in  flowering  the 
plants  named.  While  on  the  subject  of  shaded 
greenhouses,  I  beg  to  say  that  my  house  is  15 
Feet  by  9  feet,  and  9  feet  to  the  ridge,  span-roof, 
running  south-west  and  north-east.  I  never 
get  a  ray  of  sunshine  from  the  1st  of  September 
until  the  Ist  of  April  on  any  plant,  through 
being  so  blocked  in  by  buildings  ;  but  I  can 
flower  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Primulas,  Hoses, 
&c.,  as  w'ell  as  most  amateur  gardeners  in 
summer  and  autumn,  and  in  winter  I  have 
Cyclamen,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.  Several  of  mv  acquaintances  have  green¬ 
houses  which  get  almost  every  ray  of  sunshine, 
and  in  the  summer  they  complain  that  having  so 
much  sun  causes  them  to  have  to  water 
most  of  their  plants  twice  and  three  times 
a  day,  whilst  I  have  only  to  water  mine 
every  evening,  the  foliage  keeps  beautifully 
green,  the  flowers  a  great  deal  longer  in  bloom, 
and  they  all  express  surprise  at  the  healthy 
condition  my  plants  are  in,  while  theirs  appear 
in  many  cases  to  be  scorched,  though  the  whole 
of  their  glass  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
whitewash.  My  experience  is  greatly  in  favour 
of  a  shaded  greenhouse  for  the  plants  I  have 
named.  My  Liliums  of  various  sorts  have  been 
really  splendid,  and  several  of  them  have  yet  to 
bloom.  A  Clematis  (Lord  Derby)  whicn  has 
never  had  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  it  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  growth  is  just  barsting  into 
bloom,  with  numbers  of  buds  fast  swelling  into 
blooming  size.  I  have  two  rows  of  4- inch  pipes 
running  down  both  sides  and  one  end  of  my 
greenhouse,  which  enables  me  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  winter  months  at  50  to  55  degs. 
— W.  E.  C.,  Derby, 

11821.— Thrips  on  Fuchsias.  —  Dissolve 
2  ounces  of  soft-soap  in  warm  water  and  add 
thereto  a  gallon  of  clean  water,  and  either  dip 
the  plants  in  it  or  syringe  them.  Thrips  are 
the  result  of  want  of  vigour  in  the  plants,  or 
more  frequently  of  a  too  arid  atmosphere.  The 
two  causes  in  conjunction  will  bring  on  a  bad 
attack.  The  past  hot  weather  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  trying  for  F uchsias,  and  they  need  at  such 
a  time  much  care.  By  rights  they  should  be 
shaded,  and  if  root-bound  they  need  watering 
twice  a  day,  and  the  foliage  should  be  freely 
syringed  morning  and  evening,  well  damping 
down  the  floor  and  stages  of  the  house. 
Fuchsias  like  a  cool,  rather  moist,  atmosphere, 
not  lasting  in  bloom  when  much  exposed  to  a  hot 
sun. — J.  C.  B. 

118.30.— Heat  for  stove  plants.— For 
Dipladenias,  Eucharis,  Crotons,  Ac.,  the  winter 
temperature  should  not  be  less  than  60  degs.  by 
day  and  55  degs.  by  night,  but  in  spring,  when 
making  their  growth,  they  require  some  10  degs. 
more.  The  weather  should  in  a  great  measure 
determine  the  amount  of  heat  ap^ied  ;  thus,  if 
the  days  are  sunny  and  the  temperature  rises  to, 
say,  80  degs.,  the  night  temperature  may  with 
benefit  be  raised  accordingly,  but  in  dull,  cold 
weather  it  is  not  advisable  to  apply  more  heat 
than  is  just  necessary  to  keep  them  gently 
moving.  In  summer,  when  the  days  and  nights 
are  warm,  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  fire,  but 
when  the  evenings  are  chilly  the  pipes  should 
be  warmed.  By  August  the  generality  of  stove 
plants  have  made  their  growth  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  ripen  their  wood.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  Allamandas,  Ixoras,  Fran- 
cisceas,  and  other  plants  which  are  grown  for 
their  flowers.  From  the  middle  of  August  they 
should  get  plenty  of  air  on  fine  days,  and  no 
more  fire  heat  than  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  health.  Then  they  pass  the  winter  better 
and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  they  otherwise 
would. — J.  C.  B.  j 

11867.  — Oyclamens  dyingf.  — Y ou  have 
been  practising  the  old-fashioned  way  of  drying 
off  the  bulbs,  which  has  justly  been  stigmatised 
as  barbarous,  and  wdth  the  result  W'hich  often 
attends  that  method  of  culture.  When  the 
corms  are  laid  up  dpr  for  any  time  they  sus¬ 
tain  a  loss  of  vitality,  which  prevents  them 
making  more  than  a  spasmodic  effort  to  grow', 
throwing  out  a  few  leaves,  and  then  remaining 
.tionary.  The  right  way  to  treat  old  bulbs  ifi 
w^r  only  when  dry  after  flowering  until 
)|(miage  dies  away  ;  then  shake  [^\tlmrpld| 
'  away,  and  repot  in  free  soil  wiilrpr^^" 
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Glasshouses. 

Azaleas. — The  late -blooming  plants  will  now 
be  setting  their  flower-buds,  anti  should  be  no 
more  shaded.  The  syringe  should  also  be  with¬ 
held,  simply  throwing  a  moderate  amount  of 
water  about  the  floors  and  paths  at,  say,  four 
o’clock,  when  the  house  should  be  closed,  allow- 
the  temperature  to  rise  by  sunheat,  which  is  at 
once  the  most  genial  to  the  plants  and  the  most 
economical.  Ck>ntinue  this  practice  until  the 
flower-buds  arc  up  as  large  as  small  Camellia 
buds.  Get  all  the  plants,  large  and  small,  tied 
before  they  have  quite  completed  their  growth, 
and  the  wood  becomes  hardened  thoroughly,  as 
after  this  they  are  too  stiff  to  regain  the  natural 
position  of  the  shoots  after  tying. 

Hyacinth.s.  —  In  potting  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissi,  preference  should  be  given  to  deep 
6-inch  pots.  'J  He  soil  most  suitable  is  turfy 
loam,  enrichr-  t  with  old  cow  manure,  adding  a 
liberal  supply  of  sand.  The  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  in  the  bottom.s  of  the  pots,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  roots  from  taking  hold  of  it  too  soon, 
otherwise  the  strength  of  the  soil  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  before  the  flowei  lag  period  arrives. 

Hkrbaceoc.s  Calceolarias. — These  should 
be  pricked  out  in  seed  pans  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle.  The  principal  points 
needing  attention  are  to  keep  them  scrupulously 
free  from  aphides,  and  to  feed  liberally  with 
manure  water  in  the  spring  when  they  are 
making  active  growth ;  they  delight  in  rich  open 
material  from  their  first  stage  onwards.  For 
this  first  pricking  out  sift  the  soil,  and  add  to  it 
one-fourth  of  fully  decomposed  manure  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  parts  and  a  sixth  of  sand. 
The  pans  used  may  be  from  8  inches  to  12  inches 
in  diameter,  with  1  inch  of  crocks  in  the  bottom, 
and  a  little  fibrous  material  over  to  keep  the 
loose  soil  out  of  the  drainage  ;  on  this  put  the 
prepared  soil,  pressing  it  moderately,  but  not 
too  close,  filling  up  the  pans  to  within  1  inch  of 
the  top;  put  in  the  plants  about  inches  apart 
and  sprinkle  overhead  when  each  pan  is  filled. 
Calceolarias  are  moisture  loving  plants,  and 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  or 
be  subjected  to  an  over  dry  atmosphere.  Keep 
them  near  the  roof  of  the  pit  or  house  in  which 
they  are  placed  during  the  autumn  ;  when  they 
require  more  room  they  must  be  potted  off 
singly. 

SoLANUMS  that  were  planted  out  of  doors  in 
spring  in  a  warm,  sunny  position,  should  now 
be  li^d  and  potted,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get 
them  established  before  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced,  or  the  berries  will  not  colour  so  well, 
neither  will  the  plants  retain  their  foliage  satis¬ 
factorily  until  the  spring.  Soil  in  which 
Cucum^rs  have  been  grown  will  answer  the 
purpose  just  as  well  as  new  loam.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  sand  enough  added  to  it  to  keep  it  from 
getting  impervious  to  the  liberal  quantities  of 
water  which  these  Solanums  need.  Put  1^  inches 
of  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  with  a 
little  half-decomposed  leaf-mould  on  the  top ; 
pot  them  moderately  firm,  and  do  not  fill  the 
pots  too  full.  The  day  before  lifting  the  plants 
must  be  well  soaked  with  water,  which  will 
prevent  their  roots  from  being  so  much  broken 
m  removal ;  take  them  up  with  a  fork  carefully. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  shake  a  good  deal  of  the 
soil  from  them  to  admit  of  their  going  into  con¬ 
venient-sized  pots.  As  soon  as  they  are  potted 
they  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  so  as  to  make 
the  soil  quite  moist.  If  a  pit  or  frame  can  be 
spared  so  as  to  keep  them  close  with  little  air 
admitted,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  until  they 
have  got  established,  that  will  be  a  suitable 
place  for  them.  If  they  cannot  be  so  treated 
they  must  be  placed  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
or  close  ,ed^,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sim  from 
|lt;hibing  them  for  three  weeks,  by  which 

jtiiiicr^jey  will  hi^jmad^  |uew  roots  sufficient  to 
them;  ■  'Durifignbhis  time  sprinkle  with 
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water  overhead  every  evening  whilst  the  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  earliest- rooted 
weather  is  dry.  Examine  closely  in  order  to  1  layers  may  be  taken  off,  and,  if  the  weather  be 
see  that  no  aphides  infest  the  leaves,  for  if  only  warm  and  sunny,  some  shading  should  be 


a  few  of  these  exist  they  will  increase  apace 
when  taken  indoors.  If  it  be  desirable  that  a  I 
portion  of  the  stock  should  have  their  berries 
coloured  early,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
little  heat ;  ateut  50  degs.  in  the  night  will  soon 
give  them  their  orange  tint.  The  remainder, 
under  ordinary  greeimouse  warmth,  will  form  a 
succession.  If  managed  in  this  way  these  most 
useful  decorative  plants  can  bo  had  in  better 
condition  than  by  any  other  method.  Nothing 
will  bear  confinement  in  a  room  better,  or  will 
be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  when  the  berries 
are  ripe. 

Hou.sino  plants. — In  the  cooler  portions  of 
the  kingdom  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  hard-wooded 
plants  out  much  longer  without  there  exists 
some  temporary  moveable  protection,  such  as  a 
canvas  covering  on  rollers,  resting  on  a  light 
wooden  framework,  than  which  no  more  useful 
appliance  exists  in  a  garden,  as  not  only  can  it 
be  used  to  keep  the  pmnts  from  drenching  rains 
during  the  summer,  but  they  will  be  safe  for 
some  weeks  yet  by  running  the  cover  down 
over  them  in  the  evenings  when  there  is  an 
appearance  of  frost.  Where  there  is  not  some 
appliance  of  this  sort  they  should  be  got  in  at 
once,  previous  to  which  the  house  ought  to  have 
had  a  thorough  cleaning.  Every  plant  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  mildew  should  be  examined 
before  being  taken  in,  and  where  any  trace  of 


placed  over  them.  Place  the  frame  in  which 
they  are  to  be  put  with  its  back  to  the  south, 
which  will  further  tend  to  maintain  a  cool 
atmosphere  round  the  plants.  It  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  remove  the  layers  when  the  soil  is  wet 
and  sloppy. 

Pansies — Cuttings  of  these  may  still  be  put 
in.  Small  slips  with  small  roots  attached  to 
them  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  centres  of 
the  old  plants,  and  if  picked  out  in  fine  soil 
out-of-doors  they  will  soon  become  established. 
They  may  be  either  put  into  boxes  or  pots, 
whichever  the  cultivator  prefers.  Plants  in 
beds  intended  to  bloom  well  in  October  should 
now  be  surface-dressed  ;  all  the  flowers  ought 
to  be  removed  and  the  growtlis  pegged  down 
close  to  the  ground.  Sow  seeds  to  produce 
plants  that  wifi  flower  from  the  end  of  the  month 
of  April  all  through  the  season.  Seeds  may  also 
be  saved  by  gathering  the  pods  and  drying  them 
in  an  airy  room. 

Auriculas.  — Old  plants  of  these  should  have 
been  established  in  their  blooming  pots  before 
this  month  ;  still,  if  they  have  not  been  potted 
it  will  be  desirable  to  do  so  rather  than  to  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  same  pots  another  season. 
Offsets  that  were  put  into  small  pots,  five  or  six 
in  a  pot,  must  now  be  potted  off  singly  if  they 
are  well  rooted.  Plants  that  are  throwing  up 
trusses  must  have  the  flower- buds  pinched  out 


the  parasite  is  found  dust  freely  with  sulphur,  I  before  they  open  ;  autumn  trusses  exhaust  the 


for  not  only  can  the  presence  of  the  mould  bo 
much  easier  detected  now  than  when  the  plants 
are  arranged,  but  the  chances  of  its  affecting 
others  that  are  free  from  it  are  avoided. 
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Flower  G-arden. 

By  way  of  giving  some  assistance  to  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  me  beauty  of  bedding  plants,  let 
dead  and  decaying  flowers  and  foliage  be  kept 
pinched  of,  and  the  outlines  and  groundwork  of 
the  various  designs  should  be  scrupulously  pre¬ 
served  by  pinching  or  pegging,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  :  all  the  surroundings,  too,  such  as  turf, 
Box  edgings,  paths,  walks,  &c.,  should  be  kept 
neat  and  trim.  We  may  soon  expect  high 
winds,  and  therefore  all  tall-growing  plants 
should  be  securely  staked  and  climbers  tied  m. 
Kemove  suckers  and  straggling  shoots  from 
Roses,  and  see  that  standards  are  also  securely 
staked.  Any  recently-budded  plants  should  be 
examined,  and  those  buds  that  have  fairly  started 
into  growth  may  have  the  ligatures  moved.  The 
propagation  of  the  various  kinds  of  soft- wooded 
and  tender  bedding  plants  ought  now  to  be 
completed,  in  order  that  they  may  have  time  to 
-et  well  established  in  their  pots  before  cold, 
amp  weather  sets  in. 

Phloxes  and  Pext.stemons. — It  is  a  good 
time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  the  last-named  ;  the 
small  succulent  shoots  are  the  best, 
should  be  inserted  in  small  pots,  aud  they  will 
strike  roots  in  a  few  weeks  if  placed  in  hand- 
lights  or  in  a  cold  frame  behind  a  north  wall. 
Xne  flower  spikes  should  be  fastened  to  sticks 
as  the  first  blooms  open.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  very  useful  in  a  cut  state.  Cuttings  of 
Phloxes  may  also  be  put  in  and  managed  in 
the  same  manner.  As  those  in  pots  go  out  of 
bloom  the  stems  should  be  cut  over  at  once, 
and  the  pots  placed  out-of-doors  on  a  hard 
bottom. 

Dahlias. — At  this,  the  heightof  the  blooming 
season,  the  cultivator  wLU  be  daily  amongst  his 
plants.  These  will  now  be  of  large  size,  and  if 
the  blooms  have  been  thinned  out,  lateral 
growths  will  continue  to  be  formed  and  must  be 
pinched  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  is 
bad  management  to  have  an  over  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  leaves  to  that  of  flowers,  which  the 
removal  of  the  lateral  growths  tend  to  improve. 
Exhibitors  must  select  the  best  flowers,  and 
shade  them  by  drawing  their  stems  through  a 
slit  in  a  board  about  9  inches  square  ;  a  7-mch 
pot  with  a  bit  of  potsherd  placed  over  the  hole 
answers  as  well  as  a  shade. 

Hollyhocks. — Continue  to  take  cuttings  from 

See  formed  on  side  growths  or  from  shoots 
rown  up  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  If  it  be 
intended  to  save  seeds,  the  decaying  flowers 
should  be  removed  before  they  injure  the  seed 
pods ;  fading  flowers  spoil  the  effect  of^th^pike, 
and  it  is  best  to  remove  them  before  shey  ini|w 
bocome  uMightly.  t)lTjliT2?  VjO  , 

Carnations  and  Picotee.s. — From  the  middle  I  si 


plants  if  the  flowers  be  allowed  to  expand. 
Ureen  fly  must  be  destroyed  by  fumigating, 
brushing  them  off,  or  dusting  with  fine,  dry 
Tobacco  powder.  All  offsets  that  have  formed 
roots  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
parent  plant  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  be  potted 
in  light  soil  with  a  little  sand  placed  at  the  base 
of  the  offsets. 

Tulips. — The  ground  for  these  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  this  month.  Trench  it  2  feet  deep  at  least, 
and  mix  some  rotten  manure  wdth  the  soil.  Pre¬ 
pare  some  fibrous  turfy  loam,  place  .3  inches  or 
4  inches  of  it  on  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  in 
this  the  bulbs  should  be  planted.  Place  some 
sharp  river  sand  round  each  root  at  planting 
time,  which  should  be  in  November. 

Pinks. — If  the  ground  be  ready  for  these  they 
may  be  planted  out  at  once.  The  soil  should  be 
in  good  order,  from  being  turned  over  several 
times.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  better  delay 
the  planting  a  few  weeks.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  some  decayed  turfy  loam  on  the  surface 
of  the  beds  before  putting  out  the  plants. 

Succulent  plants.— Offsets  of  many  kinds  of 
succulents  can  now  be  had  in  quantity.  All  the 
Sempervivums  strike  root  rei^ily  in  a  cold  pit, 
and  in  any  kind  of  soil,  if  not  overwatered ;  a 
good  watering  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in  is 
about  all  that  is  required  till  they  have  rooted. 
The  commoner  varieties,  such  as  S.  calcareum 
and  S.  montanum,  root  and  w'inter  well  on 
south  border ;  but  till  they  are  rooted  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ground  they  should  be  netted  over, 
or  birds  pull  them  up  in  their  search  for  insects. 
The  offsets  of  Echeverias  should  be  afforded  the 
protection  of  glass  where  practicable,  otherwise 
they  winter  tolerably  well  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  particularly  if  planted  on  an  incline  to 
throw  off  the  rain,  which  is  more  fatal  to  them 
than  frost.  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  all  other 
hardy  dwarf  carpeti^  plants  can  be  increased 
to  any  amount  by  division,  an  operation  which 
may  oe  done  at  any  time.  These  latter  are  all 
good  plants  for  winter  bedding. 

Spring  Floweils.— Continue  to  plant  out  into 
nursery  beds  any  kinds  of  spring-flowering 
plants  that  need  more  space,  such  as  rooted 
cuttings  of  Pansies,  Aubrietias,  Ac.,  and  seed 
lings  of  Silene,  Saponaria,  and  Myosotii.  Keep 
them  moist  and  free  from  weeds,  so  as  to 
encourage  them  to  make  dwarf  bushy  plants  by 
the  time  the  beds  are  cleared  for  their  reception 
in  November. 

Trees  and  Shru  as. —Pruning  of  evergreens 
must  now  be  pushed  on  ;  Laurel  hedges  or  banks 
clothed  with  them  should  have  all  the  strong 
shoots  cut  out  with  a  knife,  an  operation  which 
will  let  the  sun  and  air  in  to  ripen  the  medium 
CTowths  that  are  retained.  Sweet  Bays, 
Laurustinus,  and  similar  shrubs  are  all  benefitted 


nmer  pruning,  for  if  left  to  run  up  un- 
"*~)he  strongest  leading  shoots  take  more 
Ir  share  of  nourishment,  and|j^  loweP 
1  get  weak  and  exhausted. 
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Fruit. 

Vines. — Lady  Downes,  AUcantes,  and  Black 
Morocco  will  now  require  more  air,  and  if  they 
have  been  helped  forward  by  judicious  firing 
through  the  spring  the  night  temperature  may 
be  reduced  ;  but  gentle  fires  to  keep  the  pipes 
warm  through  the  day  will  be  of  great  surface 
to  the  ripening  wood.  These  may  also  be 
divested  of  some  of  the  strongest  laterals  to 
plump  up  the  back  buds  from  which  next  year’s 
Dreaks  are  to  be  obtained,  but  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  exposure  of  the  bunches  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun  should  be  guarded  against,  as 
black  Grapes  always  colour  best,  and  lay  on 
the  finest  bloom,  under  a  good  canopy  of  healthy 
foliage.  Gros  Colmar  requires  a  longer  growing 
period  than  any  other  Grape,  and  on  this 
account  it  should  always  have  the  run  of  in¬ 
ternal  borders,  either  by  itself  or  in  a  mid¬ 
season  house,  where  it  can  hang  for  some  time 
after  the  other  kinds  are  cut.  To  have  it  in  tho 
best  possible  condition  for  eating,  it  should  be 
kept  rather  warm  on  the  vines  some  six  weeks 
after  the  leaves  fall  to  get  rid  of  the  earthy 
flavour,  when  its  removal  to  a  warm  Grape 
room  will  still  further  improve  it ;  and  although 
it  is  never  a  rich  Grape,  it  will  be  found  a -most 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  dessert  in  the  month 
of  March. 

Melons. — Late  Melons  should  now  be  set  and 
swelling  away  freely.  Maintain  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  70  degs.,  cover  up  with  mats  to 
economise  fire,  and  see  that  l^ttom  heat  does 
not  fall  much  below  90  degs.  Keep  the  laterals 
closely  stopped,  but  preserve  all  the  old  leaves 
from  the  base  of  the  stem  upwards,  and  elevate 
the  fruit  well  up  to  warmth  and  light.  As  days 
decrease  in  length  atmospheric  moisture  must 
be  reduced,  and  direct  syringing,  providing  the 
foliage  can  be  kept  clean,  may  ^  discontinued. 
Watch  closely  for  canker,  apply  the  usual 
remedy — quicklime  or  charcoal— and  if  possible 
prevent  its  appearance  by  maintaining  a  strong 
circulation  of  dry,  w-arm  air  over  the  surface  of 
tho  bed. 

Straw^berriks. — These  plants  in  pots  always 
make  rapid  growth  through  tho  month  of 
September.  All  at  once  the  pots  become  full  of 
roots,  and  the  crowns  develop  rapidly,  so  much 
so  that  there  exists  sometimes  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  will  ripen  properly.  Where 
gentle  stimulants  have  been  used  they  must  l)c 
discontinued.  Watering  must  be  more  care¬ 
fully  performed  early  in  the  day  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  balls  and  surrounding  surfaces 
becoming  dry  before  nightfall.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  size  they  wfil  require  more  room  ; 
they  must  abo  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
runners,  and  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms 
the  pots  must  be  elevated  on  dwarf  walls,  planks, 
or  shutters.  If  not  already  done,  make  good 
plantings  of  runners  in  well  prepared  ground 
along  the  marrins  of  W’alks  for  giving  next  year 
8up(flies  of  plants  for  potting  and  planting. 
When  pbnted  in  single  lines  for  giving  sto<nc 
they  need  not  be  more  than  1  foot  apart,  and 
earliness  being  an  important  item,  the  site 
selected  should  be  a  warm  one,  and  in  near 
proximity  to  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Hardy  fruit. — Apricots  and  Peaches  should 
be  kept  closely  tied  or  nailed  in,  and  all  sub- 
laterals  remov^  as  produced,  ^me  few  kinds 
of  Apples  and  Pears  are  ready  to  gather  ;  early 
kinds  are  very  tender  fleshed,  and  require  the 
greatest  care  in  gathering,  as  the  least  bruise 
soon  develops  into  full  decay.  For  the  same 
reason  they  should  be  stored  on  the  fruit  room 
shelves  in  single  byers  only.  Above  all  see 
that  none  are  gathered  prematurely,  or  they 
will  not  ripen,  but  shrivel,  or  be  sticky  and 
hard.  Note  should  now  be  taken  of  all  trees 
that  are  growing  too  vigorously,  and  which 
will  require  root  pruning,  also  of  any  that 
require  assistance  to  increase  root  action  by 
the  addition  of  new  soil  and  top-dressings, 
and  also  of  all  new  pbnting  and  plants  required 
for  the  same,  so  as  to  have  all  in  readiness  for 
planting  next  month — October  being  the  best 
planting  season  for  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits. 

Vegetables. 

PoTATOE.s. — The  lifting  of  the  Potato  crop  is 
now  by  far  the  moat  pressing  operation,  and, 
except  in  very  late  districts,  even  the  latest 
|i^w  be  stored.  Precautionary 
measures  shomd  now  be  taken  to  guard  against 

thoroughly 
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as  circonistances  admit  of  in  sheds,  cellars,  or 
pits.  They  should  be  looked  over  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  storing,  and  if  no  disease  is  by  that 
time  apparent  their  immunity  from  it  may  then 
be  safely  predicted  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disease  be  present,  then  examination  of  the 
stores,  in  order  to  remove  affected  tubers,  will 
be  necessary  every  few  days,  or  the  whole  stock 
will  quickly  succumb  ;  a  sprinkling  of  quicklime 
amongst  them  sometimes  tends  to  arrest  the 
disease. 

Onions  should  now  be  pulled  up  and  left  for 
a  few  days  on  the  ground  to  dry,  and  then  tied 
in  bimches  and  hun^  in  airy  sheds,  or  else  be 
laid  thinly  on  floors  in  similar  positions.  Those 
recently  sown,  together  with  Lettuces,  Endive, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Spinach  will  need  thinning 
out,  and  the  soil  kept  well  stirred  to  promote 
growth  and  destroy  weeds. 

Cucumbers. — Another  good  sowing  of  Tele¬ 
graph  made  now  will  produce  plants  from  which 
fruit  may  be  cut  from  Christmas  onwards — a 
period  through  which  Cucumbers  are  not 
always  plentiful.  Assuming  that  low  compact 
but  light  pits  are  at  command,  thoroughly  clean 
and  properly  heated,  one  of  the  main  points  in 
winter  culture  is  the  production  of  a  firm, 
steady  growth  from  the  seed  pot  up  to  the  time 
the  fruit  is  fit  to  cut,  and  as  dry  fire-heat  is  sure 
to  bring  forward  a  colony  of  insects,  this  element 
should  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible 
by  growing  all  the  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  90  degs. ,  which  may  be  (mtained 
from  fermenting  Oak  leaves.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  and  a  light  rich  soil,  consisting  of 
turf,  peat,  and  old  lime  rubble,  will  grow 
Cucumbers  quite  strong  enough  for  the  present. 

Cabbages. — A  good  piece  of  ground  upon 
which  to  plant  early  Cabbages  should  now  be 
dug  over.  Those  sown  in  July  will,  by  this 
time,  be  large  enough  to  plant  out.  It  is  best 
at  this  season  to  ]^ant  on  soils  that  have  been 
manured  well  for  some  previous  crop.  Ground 
where  Onions  have  been  grown,  and  which  by 
this  time  will  bo  cleared,  will,  if  simply  dug 
over,  answer  all  purposes.  Small-growing  sorts, 
such  as  the  Cocoa-nut,  may  be  put  in  9  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  with  intervals  of  2  feet 
between  the  rows.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
they  are  at  all  fit  for  use,  every  other  one  can  be 
taken  out,  leaving  the  remainder  to  develop 
more  fully.  Larger  kinds,  like  Enfield  Market, 
should  be  put  in  I  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  in 
like  manner  taking  out  in  the  spring  every 
alternate  Cabbage ;  these  larger  growers  should 
also  have  2  feet  between  the  rows.  When 
putting  them  out  use  a  little  soot  and  lime  to 
each  plant,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  keep¬ 
ing  away  slugs.  Whatever  size  the  plants  are 
they  should  be  planted  so  that  the  bottom  leaves 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  ;  this  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  making  the  ridges 
too  h^gh  in  hoeing  up.  If  the  land  is  mode¬ 
rately  dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  with  the 
hoe  shallow  trenches,  5  inches  or  6  inches  deep, 
planting  in  the  bottom  of  these.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  is  that  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  the 
so- formed  intervening  ridges  can  be  drawn  to 
support  the  plants  Mfore  winter,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  thus  a  little  elevated,  acts  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  frosty  winds,  and  in  the  spring  can 
be  put  to  the  plants,  still  leaving  them  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  surface,  thus  enabling  the 
whole  of  the  roots  to  receive  fuller  benefit  trom 
rain  than  if  placed  on  a  high  ridge  that  throws 
off  the  water.  When  the  space  intended  for  the 
principal  crop  is  filled,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare 
a  small  comer  in  which  to  put  some  plants  for 
a  reserve  ;  these  may  be  pricked  'out  about  6 
inches  apart,  and  will  come  in  for  filling  up 
any  gaps  that  may  occur  through  the  effects  of 
a  severe  winter. 

Cauliflowers  that  were  sown  in  the  middle 
of  last  month  will  now  be  ready  to  prick  out, 
and  those  intended  for  early  use  next  spring, 
and  which  are  to  be  protected  during  the  winter 
by  hand-lights,  ought  to  bo  pricked  out  in  them 
at  once.  J^uble  or  even  treble  the  number  of 
plants  intended  to  stand  may  be  planted  in  them 
and  drawn  out  as  growth  progresses,  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  other  favourable  positions  as  soon  as 
the  severity  of  the  winter  is  past.  Of  course, 
the  covers  of  the  hand-lights  will  not  be  required 
for  use  till  there  is  danger  of  injury  from  frost. 
A  batch  may  also  be  pricked  out^e^t^e  bottom 

Lettuces. — Make  a  last  sowing  in  the  o] 


air  of  Lettuces.  The  Tom  Thumb  is  a  beautiful 
little  Cabbage  Lettuce  for  sowing  now  for  frame¬ 
work  by- and- bye.  It  is  very  hardy,  occupies  but 
little  space,  and  turns  in  rapidly.  The  Brown 
Cos  should  also  be  sown  now  for  spring  planting. 
A  last  sowing  of  Endive  may  also  be  made  now 
on  a  dry  warm  border. 

Tomatoes  and  Beans.— Keep  the  growth  of 
Tomatoes  well  thinned  out,  even  to  the  cutting 
away  of  a  portion  of  the  foliage  if  it  overlaps  the 
fruit.  The  late  bunches  of  fmit  will  bo  materially 
hastened  towards  maturity  by  removing  the  other 
bunches  as  soon  as  they  have  coloured ;  more¬ 
over,  the  fruit  keeps  longer  for  being  cut  at  so 
early  a  stage.  French  B^ns  in  frames  should 
have  abundant  supplies  of  water,  and  the  lights 
should  remain  on  till  the  night  temperature 
recedes  to  45  degs. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIER 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11648.— Grubs  in  Apple  tr^a.— I  was 
much  interested  in  reading  the  article  concern¬ 
ing  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth  in  Garden¬ 
ing  Illustrated  (No.  277),  as  I  have  been  much 
troubled  with  this  pest.  They  bored  long 
tunnels  in  almost  all  the  branches  of  one  of  my 
young  Apple  trees.  I  found  after  that  they  also 
attacked  a  young  wild  Olive  tree.  Having  no 
experience  in  growing  fruit  trees,  I  was  at  a  Iom 
by  what  means  I  could  save  the  trees,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  perhaps  kill  them  by 
means  of  a  wire,  at  the  end  of  which  I  made  a 
small  hook.  To  my  great  satisfaction  I  got  out  in 
this  way  several  lat  yellowish  grubs  with  red 
heads,  and  now  my  trees  appear  to  be  doing 
well.  “  T.  D.  E  ”  advises  to  kill  the  moths. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  describe 
them. — Elizabeth  Kb^evsky,  Nicolaeff^  South 
Russia. 

11819.— Red  spider  in  vinery.- When 
vines  are  badly  infested  with  red  spider  it  is  a 
difficult  matter — indeed,  almost  impossible — to 
rid  them  of  it.  You  may  take  about  an  egg- 
cup  of  sulphur,  make  it  into  a  paste,  and  then 
mix  it  in  a  pailful  of  water,  and  with  it  syringe 
the  inner  si^aces  of  the  foliage.  This  will  do 
for  a  house  about  40  feet  long.  Then  if  you 
damp  the  floors  down  well  morning  and  last 
thing  in  the  evening  you  will  create  a  state  of 
affairs  very  repugnant  to  this  plague.  Another 
season  endeavour  to  promote  a  more  moist 
atmosphere  in  hot  weather,  and  leave  air  on 
when  the  nights  are  warm.  Red  spider  cannot 
bear  cold  water,  so  if  any  signs  of  it  are  per¬ 
ceived  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  should  ^ 
swinged  now  and  then.  If  plants  are  grown  in 
the  house  they  should  also  be  watched,  and 
thoroughly  washed  every  hot  day  with  the 
syringe.—^.  Cornhill. 

11895.— Beetles  in  houses.— To  extermi¬ 
nate  beetles.  First,  place  a  few  lumps  of  un¬ 
slacked  lime  where  they  frequent ;  second,  set 
a  dish  or  trap  containing  a  little  beer  or  syrup 
at  the  bottom,  and  place  a  few  sticks  slanting 
against  its  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  gang¬ 
way  for  the  beetles  to  climb  up  by,  when  they 
will  go  headlong  into  the  trap  Imd  for  them ; 
third,  mix  equal  weight  of  red-lead,  sugar,  and 
flour,  and  place  it  nightly  near  their  haunts. 
This  mixture,  meuie  into  sheets,  forms  the  beetle 
wafers  sold  at  the  oil  shops. — Celer  et  Andan. 

-  The  meet  effectual  way  of  exterminating  black 

beetloa  is  to  place  a  jam  pot  of  porter  in  a  basin  with 
water  in  it,  and  ladders  for  the  beetles  to  creep  up  and 
fall  victims  to  intemperance.— Drowkkd. 

11750.— Keeping  plants  in  attios.— I 
also  have  an  attic  with  a  south  window,  where 
plants  (Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.)  do  fairly  well 
in  winter,  but  I  think  might  do  better  if  I 
understood  the  great  care  in  'watering  of  which 
“  J.  C.  B.”  speaks.  Can  you  kindly  ^ive  me 
some  directions  ?  Also  what  plants  are  likely  to 
thrive  and  flower  in  winter  in  a  drawing-room — 
two  windows,  one  south  and  one  west — no  gas, 
constant  fire  ?  This  month,  I  think,  being  the 
right  time  to  arrange  for  winter  bloom,  kindly 
answer  speedily,— M.  I.  K.  C. 

lim— Herbaceous  plants  after  flowering  — 
The  floweriDR  stems  of  Delphiniums,  and  other  hardy 
flowers  should  be  cut  away,  as  many  of  them  throw  up  for 
a  second  crop  of  bloom.  Bulbous  flowers  should  not  go  to 
1,  it  weakens  the  bulb  for  the  coming  year.— J.  C.  F 
Ollpplngr  Grass  edges.- You  will  flm 
s^f^p  shears  answer  your  purpose.  It  is  also  '  xtefu^' 
ito  cup  roxind  beds  in  a  Grass  plot,  it  coits  about  2^.— 

URBAN 


11852.— Pruning  Clematis  Jackmanni.  —  This 
plant  should  be  pruned  after  Christmas,  but  not  too 
severely,  leaving  the  healthiest  shoots  to  nail  to  the  cell. 
When  toginning  to  grow  and  showing  leaves,  mulch  with 
old  manure,  and  over  that  plenty  of  tea  leaves,- M.  C. 


Sbbdlino  Bbooxub  (B.  C.  Raverucroft).— An  uncommonly 
fine  gathering  of  varieties,  some  of  them  being  qtiite  as 
fine  as  the  best  named  sorts.  The  fiery’  scarlet  singles  are 

superior  to  all  the  others,  we  think. - ExniBmxo  Pblar- 

ooNirMB  (Saftscriber).- Happy  Thought,  being  neither  a 
tricolor  nor  strictly  a  zonal,  should  not,  we  think,  he 
shown  in  either  the  class  for  tricolors  or  that  for  zonal 
varieties.  It  could  be  shown  in  a  class  for  variegated- 

leaved  sorts  only. - Camkllia  lravks  dbophno  (B.  Beer). 

—The  defoliation  of  your  Camellias  is  no  doubt  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  scales  with  which  the  leaf  stalks  are  infes^. 
The  leaves  also  appear  to  have  been  attacked  by  thrips. 
Too  much  watering  and  high  manuring  in  a  badly-drained 

border  will  also  cause  the  leaves  to  drop. - Dictajuii’s 

Fraxinrlla  (J.  J.)— You  evidently  did  not  get  the  proper 
seeds  sent  you.  The  Dictamnus  is  a  very  different  plant 
from  the  Convolvulus.  If  you  procure  seeds  of  the 
Dictamnus  from  a  respectable  firm  you  will  no  doubt  get 
the  right  plant.  The  seeds  of  Dictamnus  require  a  long 

time  to  genninato. - If.  B. — Miss  Ormerod’s  address  is 

Dunster  Lodge,  nexr  Isleworth. 

Names  of  plants.— J'.  H.  3fair.— Montbretia  Pottsi. 

- K.  M.  C.— Qdliopsis  Atkinsoni. - \V.  E.  Mesaon.— 

Buddleia  globoea. - IF.  D.— Plantago  lanceolata  ;  Lamb’s 

Tongue.  The  best  way  is  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  turf 

and  soil  for  about  6  inches,  and  relav  with  clean  turfs. - 

R.  Gruning.—Alnua  glutinoea. - M.  Stood  — Thalictrum 

fiavum  (Meadow  RueX - Owxxi.— 1,  Apparently  a  species 

of  Iris ;  2,  Calystegia  ^pium  ;  3,  Oodetia (cannot  say  which 

kind— specimen  too  small) ;  4,  Lupinus  mutabilis. - P.— 

Probably  a  species  of  Hypericum,  but  cannot  be  certain 

without  fuller  material. - R.  Dawkins.— Eext  week.^— 

T.  Graham. — The  numbers  you  put  to  your  Ferns  were  all 
detached  when  the  specimens  reached  us,  so  that  it  would 

be  but  little  use  to  name  them. - W.  R.  B.— Hibiscus 

syriacus  fl.  pi. - J.  Dent.— Bee  Balm  (Monarda  didyma). 

- G.  Smith.— The  Tea  Tree(Lycium  barbarum). - A.  B. 

— Atriplex  Hallmus. - M.  B.—l,  Lysimachia  vulgaris  ;  2, 

Mimulus  cardinalis  roseus. - E.  Cross.— Zinnia  elegans. 

- Alpha.— Ceanothxxs  azureus. - Lapa n.—Asplenium 

Trichomanes. - M.  Therthisson. — Variety  of  Jasminum 

officinale.^— 0/d  Lady.— Calystegia  oculata  fl.-pL  Trail¬ 
ing  Arbutus  is  probably  the  Oaultheria  Shalloo. 


QUERIEa 

Rules  tor  Oorreepondents.— AS  communications 
or  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  viritten  on  one 
tide  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pubushrb.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  remired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  ouery 
answered.  When  more  than  one  Quety  it  tent  each  skould 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
OARDiRUfa  goinq  to  press  a  considerable  time  b^ore  the  day 
of  publieatton,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
anstcered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 

Naming  plants.— .Four  plants,  ^its,  or  /lowers  only 
oan  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  JlorisUf  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Qeraniums,  Araleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  dowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
acoomj^ny  the  parcel. 

11988.— Boiler  for  greenhouse.— I  have  a  Lough 
borough  boiler,  and  my  man,  at  present,  has  not  suoceeaed 
in  keeping  it  alight  half  the  time  it  is  advertised  to  bum. 
If  anyone  from  experienee  will  tell  me  how  it  is  to  be 
managed  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.- Kb»t. 

11939.— Shrubs  for  small  garden.— Will  some¬ 
one  toll  me  what  kind  of  shrubs  w'ilT  thrive  best  in  a  front 
garden,  with  northerly  aspect,  and  exposed  to  strong 
currents  of  wind  from  the  east  ?  Laurels  have  been  tried, 
but  do  not  thrive.  Climato,  North  Yorks.- A, 

11940.— Lily  cul-ture.— Will  someone  kindly  say  if 
Tiger  Lilies  should  be  taken  up  every  year  ;  also  if  Lilium 
auratum  may  be  loft  in  the  ground  in  winter?  The  garden 
is  sunny  and  sheltered.— M.  0. 

11941.— Propagating  Clematises  — l  should  like  a 
hint  as  to  how  to  propagate  Clematis  Jaokmanni :  also  how 
often  should  bulbs  of  Gladioli  be  taken  up  or  dUided  ? — 
M.  C. 

11942.— Rose  for  wall.— What  is  the  beet  hardy  Rose 
to  grow  in  a  box  against  a  sunny  wall  ?  Will  Oloire  de 
Dijon  do  well  ?  And  what  crimson  one  ?  When  should 
they  be  moved  ?  Also  I  should  like  to  read  directions  for 
treating  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  when  to  move  it.— M.  C. 

11943.— Thrips  on  Dahlias  and  other  plants, — 
On  looking  over  our  Dahlias  I  was  surprised  to  see  bo 
many  young  flowers  prematurely  disfigured,  and  on 
examining  them  I  found  them  to  be  covered  with  thrips 
by  bundles,  black,  brown,  and  white.  They  do  not  seem 
to  make  any  distinction  between  double  and  single 
varieties  ;  and  on  looking  farther  I  find  they  are  almost  oe 
bad  on  Roses,  Antirrhinums,  Marigolds,  Sweet  Peas, 
Carnations,  I  should  like  to  know  if  others  are 

troubled  with  this  little  pest,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  I 
may  say  that  in  this  district  (North  Manchester)  1  couU 
mention  at  least  a  dozen  places  where  the  spring  sowt 
Parsley  is  quite  a  failure.  Is  this  the  case  in  otha 
districts,  and,  if  so,  can  anyone  give  the  cause?— Ou 
SUBSCRIBBR. 

11944.— Asphalte  carriage  drive  — Will  socf 
one  give  me  Instructions  how  to  make  asphalte  suitat^ 
for  carriage  drive,  the  way  to  put  it  down,  and  the  cot 
per  yard,  ?— W.  J. 

11945.— Manure  for  limit  trees.— Can  you  telJ  a 
M  (oiyl  roanurn  if  good  fov most  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  '* 
eluding  8:rtiWberii€ie  and  Oiiraiit  and  (tooselterfx*  tifA 
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U»w-Wtaterln|r  Tobacco  pUuit.-i  h»ve  . 
jnoOTiana  amnia  of  this  year’s  growtin,  planted  along  a 
Bouth-eart  wall,  it  is  2  feet  3  inches  high  and  a  splendid 
n^imen ,  which  I  am  anxious  to  preser^’e.  Will  someone 
i^nti  me  if  I  may  leave  it  out,  or  If  I  must  take  it  up 
this  autumn  ?  I  have  no  greenhouse.— Younq  Obowkr. 

11M7.— Pormiiijgr  a  rockwork.— I  wish  to  build  a 
r^ery  upon  a  wide  gravel  path  against  a  wall  facing 
w^  Should  the  gravel  and  brick  rubble  be  removed  ? 
^ere  can  I  buy  the  burnt  brick,  or  whatever  is  required 
to  fora  the  rookwork  ?  Should  I  first  form  a  bed  with 
mould,  and  place  bricks,  Ac.,  upon  it?  And  when  is  proper 
time  to  plant?  Also  where  can  I  purchase  seed,  or  plants 
of  mptne  Pinks,  as  mentioned  in  Qardbni.no  Illcbtratio 
of  August  16th?  I  should  be  obliged  for  any  information 
on  the  subject.— M.  C.  H. 

11948. -Formlngr  a  Grass  plot.-Will  some  reader 
inform  me  how  to  make  a  Grass  plot  at  the  end  of  a  small 
garden?- Constant  Reader. 

manure.— Will  any  correspondent 
whether  there  is  any  cheap  artificial  manure 
suitable  for  a  very  small  flower  garden  where  there  is  no 
m^ns  of  toming  Grass,  4m.,  nor  of  storing  stable  manure 
should  it  be  used  for  perenniaU?- 

Il960.-^wln8r  Araucaria  seeds.— Having  picked 
up  some  Araucana  seeds  I  am  very  anxious  to  plant  them 
and  should  Uke  to  know  what  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
to  so.  Also  ought  they  to  bo  planted  in  pots,  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  or  cold  grrouhouse,  or  out  of  doors?  As  the  seeds  are 
laige  Md  oval,  should  they  be  planted  on  their  ends  or 
not?  Any  further  particulars  would  oblige.— Xknia. 

11961.— How  to  make  a  lawn  tennis  grround.— 
™  *'indly  tell  me  how  to  make  a  lawn  tennis 

gro^  ?  Tlie  site  we  have  proposed  for  it  is  in  a  kitchen 
prten.  Potatoes  were  grown  last  on  the  ground.  Please 
to  stoto  how  large  we  ought  to  make  it  for  three  or  four- 
hai^ed  game  (our  not  is  11  yards  long),  what  kind  of 
seeds  ^  the  best,  when  they  should  be  sown,  and  if  the 
ground  will  be  ready  for  use  next  summer.  We  think  of 
making  a  sunk  one  with  bank  all  round-how  wide  and 
deep  should  the  bank  be?-Fu)RA. 

small  OTsenhouse.— I  have  a 
®  ^eel-wUl  any  reader  kindly 

♦hi  1^^®  Blmpl^  and  cheapest  method  of  keepinjf 

winters?  Of 

cou^  you  wiU  understand  I  have  no  heating  apparatus 
^  oil-stove  which  will  do  the  needful  ?— J. 

dylngr—Can  any  cause  oe 
^iped  for  a  fine  Carnation  in  pot  suddenly  fiagging  and 
*5  '*  k'  pt  watered  and  in  a  sunny  room, 
tightlv,  so  as  to  raise  up  the  lower 
part  of  stem  off  the  eartli,  do  it ’-Window  Gardbnkr. 

iMCeolata—Last  week  I  notice 
Ju  ■  thla  plant  with  approbation.  May 

?  ^  ^5®*’  or  cuttings?  When 

^  •*''®  “W.  B.,”  am  greatly 

Calliopsis  Drummondi,  which 
b  not  mentioned  in  “  W.  Bs’.  ”  list.  It  is  well  worth 
glowing.— A.  D.  Lbitch. 

b^uttfUl  cllmber.-A  few  days  ago 
irabling  through  Wales.  I  saw  a  beautiful  cUmber,  leavL 
ranate,  dwp  green,  large;  flowers  red,  of  good  sulitance 
b^e  in  clusters,  tubular,  about  2  to  inches  long  bv 
“i?®  of  tube.  I  should  be  very 
'®®'  T®**  o^“Fed  to  you  if  you  could  name  the 
climber  from  above  descripUon.— Cumbbr.  (You  probably 
mw  Tecoma  radlcans.— Ed.]  «upruuaoiy 


l^.-Prancoa  ramosa.— At  page  252  directions 
are^ven  for  ^wing  tois  plant,  but  iSould  like  t^now 
o°®  what  size  for 

«  Roches  in 

^1^2®^*^  ^  sufficiently  large  to  grow  a  good- 

sized  p^t  of  the  Francos  in.  It  is  not  usual  to  place 
m^^^  one  plant  in  each  pot,  provided  the  plant  is 

llflST.^pot  on  Orchids.-!  should  be  obliged  for 
information  respecting  the  disease  which  affects  ^ch?d 
leave^  causing  black  spots,  the  nature  of  it,  whether 
to^t  or  fungus,  what  probably  produces  or  causes  it,  and 
whether  from  ^  wet  treatment,  or  too  much  shade (5hkh 

n®^'  ^  done  to 

Aock  It  or  cure,  whether  all  leaves  so  diseased  should  be 

hum  one  plant  to  another,  as  I  observed  that  it  was  gin¬ 
ning  upon  a  leaf  which  touched  one  diseased,  and  on  mv 
iraoving  It  from  this  contact  the  diseasewas^h^kSf 
^  th  T  ^®  diB«we  prevails  chiefly 

»a<mgst  the  Cattleyas  and  Lsellas,  and  I  find  that  when 
jtatt^ks  the  young  growths  putting  out  a  flower  sheath 
the  latter  never  comes  to  perfection.  H  uisH. 

8hrub8.-I  should  be  glad  to 
now  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  strike  Iw  Fir 
todother  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs.  Also  bestTime  to^ike 
hupelopsis,  Veitchi,  and  the  Virginan  Creeper.— Fa.nciu 

m69.-Cata  In  gardens.-During  this  summer  I 
J’e  nearly  one  half  my  flowers  destroy^  by  oats  which 
Barden  In  a  moel  dre«lf,i  mainT’  I  S,™ 
roota  of  Mme  nice  plants  torn  out  of  the  ground  In 
to  this  the  raen  in  some  parts  of  thf  Jarten  at 
^tAxn  times  is  unbearable.  I  should  be  irrateful  to  anv 
likt^  ™®  there  is  anything  that  cats  dis- 

which  I  could  put  on  the  beds  to  keep  them  from 
w5X  “®  “Ifl’  "***  whether  such  preventive 

hurt  the  flowers.  Also  what  is  the  surest  and  least 
^[n^^igon  for  c^  ?  for  if  nothing  else  will  stop  their 
^•fes  I  must  resort  to  that— UNBOBTimATB  Londoner. 


annai?^ — Plpwors  for  chnroh  docor^tdon  __ win 
R>r  bulbs,  &c.,  to  grow  for  a  succession  of  bloom 
ving  the  same  In  a  cold  greenhouse  t — T.  P 

boUi 

rsallv^  ®  OTough  to  inform  me  If  th^ 

. *‘**'’\. 


Mountain  Ash  berrte8.— I 
should  like  to  know  how  to  prwerve  the  Mountain  Ash 
berries  for  winter  table  decoration  ?— E.  P.  B. 

11963.— Weedy  lawn.— Three  years  ago  I  laid  down 
a  lawn  ;  the  turf  is  now  a  mass  of  weeds— Dandelion,  Plan- 
ttin,  It  has  been  kept  rolled  and  mown.  What  is  the 
beet  thing  to  do?  It  would  be  very  expensive  to  re-turf  it 
— F.  K.  Hilton. 

11964— Nectarines  spUttlngr.-Wlll  someone  tell 
me  of  the  cause  of  the  fruit  on  one  of  my  Nectarine  trees 
splitting  when  almost  ripe,  and  how  to  prevent  the  same 
another  year  ?  It  has  done  so  two  years  in  succession 
now.  Perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  that  variety.  Lord  Napier 
I  do  not  think  dryness  at  the  root  is  the  cause.— S.  C. 

Strawberries  for  town.— I  have  grown  the 
President  in  a  town  garden  surrounded  by  buildings,  and 
therefore,  only  partially  favoured  with  sun  and  air.  The 
plants  were  young  ones— first  year  of  fruiting— but  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  them.  I  found  them  too  acid  for  my 
liking,  and  they  did  not  bear  much  fruit,  and  some  of  that 
very  ill-shaped  and  small.  I  want  to  try  a  different  sort, 
one  likely  to  succeed  under  such  circumstances  and  much 
sweeter.  Will  someone  recommend  one  which  will  answer 
these  requirements?— S.  F. 

Ii966.-Giilture  of  Hedychlum.-As  the  Hedy- 
chium  does  not  die  down  in  winter,  I  should  be  obliged  for 
information  as  to  whether  it  is  right  to  cut  down  the  old 
stems  that  have  flowered,  and  if  so,  at  whit  time  it  should 
be  done  ?— Q. 

AQUARIA. 

Pish  for  aquarium.— “  G.  S.”— My  re¬ 
plies  to  the  above  would  be  as  under  :  1.  Your 
tank  would  hold  three  or  four  small  fishes  about 
3i  inches  long.  2.  The  small  pebbles  or  well- 
washed  river  sand  should  be  three  inches  deep. 
3.  Minnows  or  carp  are  the  best  for  aquaria  ; 
sticklebacks  do  best  by  themselves,  as  they  are 
so  pugnacious.  4.  K^n  or  river  water  do 
equally  well— not  hard  water.  6.  The  green¬ 
house  would  bo  better  than  the  vinery,  but 
neither  would  bo  best.  6.  Fish  will  not  breed 
in  an  aquarium.  7.  The  water  must  never  be 
changed,  but  a  good  amount  of  plant  must  be 
inserted  to  supply  oxygen.  8.  The  fish  need 
be  fed  seldom  if  ever.  Purchase  Shirley 
Hibberd’s  “Handbook  to  the  Fresh  Water 
Aquarium.”— R.  F.,  Ash'on-upoii-Mersey. 


BIRDS. 

Pereira  birds  for  aviary.— I  keep  in  an  unheatod 
room  all  the  year  round  some  canaries,  linnets,  and  other 
ra^l  birds  in  large  cages  which  open  into  each  other,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  some  kind  correspondent  would  give 
a  list  of  such  foreign  birds  as  I  could  keep  with  those  I 
l^ve,  and  which  would  be  likely  to  agree  with  them,  and 
live  on  the  same  food,  and  be  under  the  same  conditions ; 
also  should  such  foreign  birds  be  obtained  in  pairs  ?  and 
any  practical  hints  tending  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  birds  in  confinement  w’ould  be  very  much  appro- 
ciatid. — H.  H. 

Canary  egw  bound.— Take  a  penny  camel _ _ 

I»int  b^h,  work  it  into  a  point,  dip  it  in  castor  oil ;  hold 
the  bird  gently  in  the  hand,  and  Insert  the  brush  gradually 
up  toe  vent  of  the  bird.  Also  put  two  or  throe  drops  down 
*”m  K**^L  f^bis  is  an  almost  certwn  cure 


OPECIAL  OFFER. — Twelve  beautiful  Bou- 
choice  varieties,  including  Alfred  Neuner 
and  President  Garfield,  for  4s.  free.-W.  BARRACK,  Castle 
Gardens,  Kendal. 


W  BARRACK,  Castle  Gardens,  Kendal, 

*  *  •  Invites  attention  to  his  SPECIAL  OFFER  of  first- 
rate  flowering  thoroughly  recommended  for  winter 

blooming  vk.-QER^nJMS  in  5-Inch  Dots.  Is.  each.  In- 
cli^^  P.  V  Raspiel,  Vesuvius,  Henry  Jao^y,  and  Won¬ 
derful.  BOyVARDIAS.  very  best  varieties.  In  3-Inch  pots, 
Choice  FRIMULA8  an3 
3-inoh  pots,  Ss.  doz.  New  Tropteolum, 
Kendal  Castle,  splendid  vermilion  flowers,  6d.  eachT^ Also 
toe  foUos^,  in  fine  plants,  viz.,  Pilea  musoosa  (Artillery 
Pliant),  Pterls  Mrrulata  crlstata.  and  Begonia  Rex,  6d.  each. 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  Sj-inch  pots,  9d.  each. 


•DOSE  TREES,  HYBR1D~PERPETUALS, 

-*■«  oorr^ly  named,  of  the  best  sorts.  My  selection,  price 
V  properly  packed  toe  first  week  In 

October,  by  passenger  train.  Orders  booked  now.  With  each 
or  .er  a  book  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Rose,  gratia.  Money 
offlcc.-Adtiress :  SAMUEL 
DAXON,  Croft,  Warrington,  Lancashire. 

DEVONSHIRE  FERNS!  D^^SHIRE 

FERNS  1 1  Two  dozen  for  Is.  6d, ;  larger  plants,  6d. 
extra  ;aUg,^  crov^  and  weU  rooted.  Single  dozen  for  Is., 
named  varieties,  suitable  for  pots  or  outdoor,  with  cultural 

Barnstaple. 

QLD  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— Flaked  ditto, 

V/  9d.  doz. ;  Strawberry  plants.  McMahon,  best  for  general 
crop.  y*^arlIntPiMt8,  3b  6d. ;  strong  runners,  as.  6d.  per  100, 
all  free.— F .  NeWBERY,  Raglan  House,  Wolverhampton. 

A  VTClFTTin  a  - 1 - = - ! - - - 


-  - -  ^  - - -  vv  wvoyjuimtjvmi, 

•pANSlES. — 100  well-rooted  autumn  trans- 

-*■  planted  plants  from  open  ground,  post  free,  Ss.,  In  eight 
sep^te  v^eriea  or  three  separate  ooTouis  for  bedding.  “ 
desired.  J.  W.  GAXVIN.  Nuraeries.  Roscommon. 


.  AY  utiKiriqi,  AWCOmmOQ. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE.-GREAT  ANNUAL 

national 

DAHLIa  SHOW,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sept  5th  and  6th. 
For  scheUuleSj^&c^.  &c..  apply  W.  Q.  HKA^  Gsrden  Simerip. 
^deot.  ^iidjjalace.  S.B.-At  toe  riardy  Fruit  fih^. 

a  cup  is  ^er^  by  Messrs.  Northard  and 
kSy  tor  the  best  axhibiUon  ^f 

footlon  Apples,  to  which  ths  0*>iU.l 
Palaoe  OhHHmny  £3  to  the  cup  as  a  first  prise,  £e  as  a 
•eco^  prlie,  and  £3  m  a  third  priie.  ^  • 


QHOICE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 800  varie- 

llL  N^iS®  complete  collection  of  early  flowering  and 
iinH- Cfiirmnthemuma  in  existence.  Many  thou- 
JSSkLi  '’?®  l***®®^  P®®‘  3s.  per  dozen,  or 

packed  for  rail  in  pots  at  same  iirice.  Smaller  olants.  Is.  6d. 

The  Ohrysantoemum  Nurseries,  Lilford-road,  Camberwell 
Lionaon.  * 

MEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 12  very  fine 

aqolsitlons  of  the  prese"’ ■**■''*' *-*-  — *-  -  ‘ 

of  last  season,  3b.  Free  by 
themum  Nufseries.  Lilford  I 


OA  DEVONSHIRE  FERNS,  named  varieties, 

,  /prf  ••  6d.,  larger  plants  6d.  extra  with  semarate  cultural 

mstouctions  fOT  sort,  and  partknilars  of  toe  soil  It  grows 
best  in,  suitable  for  pots  or  outdoor  culture.  Maiden-haii 
(^plenlum  Triohomanes),  black  Maiden-hair  (Asplenlum 
Adlantira  Dintun).  Pluits  with  good  crowns  ana  roots  and 
instruction  Is,  per  dozen.  Ail  securely  packed  in  strona 
box.  post  fr^.— JAMES  OGILVIK,  Barnstaple 

■pUCHSIA  CUfTING^~No^  is  the  time  to 

iV  s^e  for  early  blooming.  Cuttings  from  a  choice  collec- 
uon,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  rooted,  2s.  doz.  -Catalogue  with  cultural 
directions  one  sump.- W.  E.  BOYCE.  F.M.S..  87,  Yerbury- 
roatl,  Holloway,  London. 

pUCHSIA— MRS7~RUNDELL.^Nic71Et8 

-W.  E.% ^  ®~'^- 
ULORISTS’  FLOWERS. — I  beg  to  intimate 

^  that  my  wand  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas,  Phloxes, 
Fentstemons,  Antirrhinums.  Roses,  Ac.,  are  now  In  fine  flower 
®e*eb  Hill,  near  Edinburgh.  Inspection 
^^trf^JOHN  DOWNIE.  Nurseryman,  14,  Princes  Street, 


*  A  liUiUlODy  £ 

2GIoxinias,  !■  ureviuea  roousia,  z  veronica  sero  _ 
Bouvurdias.  2  Artillery  Plants,  2  Calceolarias,  2  luVlnii 
humUis.  Also  will  be  added  1  Bryophyllum  calyoinum,  2 
Coleus,  2  Humea  elmns,  and  a  ooUectior  * 

flowers,  Myosotls  dlssltiflo:  . . 


DLANTS,  from  good  strains  only — Primulas 
28.,  Cinerarias  Is.  6d.,  Cyclamen  28.6d..  Gloj 


—  «.,  v^iuurttria*  is.  oa.,  i^yciamen  zs.Ba..  Gloxinias  28.  6d.. 

d.EOUGE  BOYES  &  CO.  — STRIKE  CUT- 

y  TIN08  DOW.  dibble  3  ioche.  .part  in  road  grit,  out  of 
iloors,  will  make  good  plants  for  winter  blooming. 

i^umeii  (now),  Lady  E.  Campbell. 
Atala,  Rev.  AUinson,  Jewel,  Mrs.  Leavers,  Mdme.  A.  Baltet 
Auro^  Olive  Carr,  one^f  ^ch  post  free.  Is  ,  I'  O  ' 

fjUTTINGS,  Strong,  healthy,  cuttings^iraar- 

y  goniums,  Gloire  de  Lille,  Mabel.  Duke  of  Albany,  Rosy 
Gem,  K^ton  B«uty,  Bertie  Boyes.  Scarlet  Gem.  Triomphe 
de  St.  Mande,  Ducht^  of  Bedford,  one  of  each,  poet  frro. 
Is..  P.O. -Geraniums,  10  strong,  well-rooted  plants  tor  winter 
blooming,  all  distinct  varieties,  3e.— Aylestone  Park,  Leicester 

^’’ECIAL  OFFER  OF  BELGIAN~PLANrS. 

7  Indica.  Cam^Uas,  Azalea  Mollis,  hardy  Ghent 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  Orchids.  Ac.,  Ac,  Extra  fine 
plants,  best  varieties  at  lowest  price*.  Ch.  Yuylsteke. 
Nurserynian,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  Belrium.  CaUlorae  free 
on  appl^tion  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  A  SON,  55 
Savage  Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London.  E  C 

aKRANiUM  CUTTINGS.  ^VVanted  good 

Y  Cuttings  of  the  followiua  varietiee :  Vesuvius,  Henry 
JacoW,  Mastor  Christine.  Virgo  Maria,  Blsck  DouglS 
MacMah^,  SopWa  Dumar^ue.  Mrs.  Pollock.  Mrs.  John 
I  Clutton,  Flower  of  Spriag,  Prince  Silverwlngs,  Crystal  Palace 
Uein,  and  other  good  sorts.— Send  sample  and  price  oer  lOO  or 
1.000  to  DAWlEfa  BROB.,  Town  CloJ  NiSS  JKrnK 

80  000  clematis  in  pots,  of'  all  the 

UV^VJV/U  toest  double  and  single  varietiee  (some  of 
toe  flowm  of  which  become  10  inches  aeroes,  and  are  of 
every  toade,  ^m  pure  white  to  toe  darkest  pui^e),  for  cllmb- 
Ing  Md  bedding,  from  12*.  to  3ii.  per  dozen,  strong  plants: 
dwriptive  list  on  application.— BIOHARD  HtrrrTf  #  OO. 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants.  Woroestev _ 


•piPE  PEACHES,  very  fine,  any  quantity  per 
hH  carefully  packed,  from  our  Orchlsrd 

nouse.  7s.  do.  doz.  Read  on. 


■ROUBLE  GERMAN  WALLFLOWERS,  fineat 

-y  imports,  strong  plants,  25.  la  9d. ;  100,  Ss.  All  shades 
colonr.  Read  on. 

'LOWERS  FORTICHRI^MAS.— Extraordi- 

n^  fine  bulba— Roman  Hyacinth,  pure  white,  Ss.  doz  • 
Paper  White  Polyanthus  Narcissua  2b.  dozen ;  both  bloom  in 
November  indoors.  Plant  at  once.  Parcels  Post  free.  Read  on 

THE  BEST  W  ALLFLO  WERST-Plant  at  once 

-L  to  ensure  an  eitf^  and  good  display  of  bright,  sweetly- 
scented  flowers.  LIsley  s  large-peUlIed.  planted  early  com¬ 
mences  to  bloom  In  November,  superior  to  all  others  80  2b 
100,  38.  M  ;  Belvoir  Castle,  golden,  very  effective  dwarf’bed 
ding  variety ;  Harbinger,  early  red ;  also  grand  Covent  Garden 
strain,  intense,  dark,  blood-red,  very  popular,  separate,  or 
above  tour  var.  mixed,  50.  2b.  3d. ;  100,  3s.  3d.,  strong,  free 
Read  on. _ 

Rf)  STRONG,  hardy  plants,  28.  6d.,  Tree,  or 
r  y  J®®- .  Wallflowers  as  above,  double  Aqui- 

legla  (Columbine),  Sweet  William,  Dean’s  Auricula-eyed,  a 
superb  strain,  Autirrhinums,  from  30  var..  Hollyhocks  fine 
double.  Brompton  Stocka  double  scarlet,  in  6  var ,  from 
aboro,  oa^ully  packed,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. —JOHN 
Floral  Nurr —  ~  .  . 


FLOWER  I 


1  Nursery.  UUey.  near  Rotherb  am. 


■|\^ARKET-G ARDEN,  &c.— To  be  LET,  with 

possession,  toe  Ballbrook  MARKET- 
Farm,  situate  about  one  mile 
f^  too  City  of  Bath  and  Bathamptou  Station  (Q.W.R.),  oom- 
prising  9  acres  fruit  and  market-gardens,  7|  acres  of  pasture, 
comfortable  house,  cart-shed,  stitoling,  piggerle*.  store  sheds, 
and  numerous  outhouses.  Sopthern  aspect,  and  commands 


iiu  iiuiueruus  uuinonses.  isopinern  aspect,  and  commands 
mnd  views  Preeeiit  ««*r!spt  going  abroad  |n  oopsequepo*  of 
ftTT ^  ®  Ac  ,  apply  toBR^^'l  and 

y  FpunfaiD,B.ii!dlnje.  Bath. 

OUANXED,  tjituAiiOQ  Undfir  Gftfdener,  or 
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GABBEJVIJVG  ILLUSTRATED 


[Sbpt.  6,51884. 


_  Tlirec  each  of  white 

^  "'K^man  Hy^nth^  blue  ditto.  P*P«^ 

Roman  NarcliwuR,  for  ChrlRtmaB  bloom  ;  finest  picked  bulbs. 
-J.  8YLVF.8TER,  Idle.  Bradford. 


QNLY  28.  3d.,  free. 


ILLUSTRATED  BULB  CATALOGUE  and 
1  Plant  List,  free  on  ^plication.  HyMin^s. 

Tuliiie,  &c.,  at  Carriage  Free  prices.— J.  8YL>  E8TJ:.K,  line, 
Bradford. 


A  NEMONES.  —  Giant  French, 

“  Empress,"  24 


Carter’s 

“Empress,"  24  for  2b,  3d.,  plant  at  onw  for  cool-house 
bloom;  white  iloman  Hyacin^s.  2b.  and  28.  Gd^r  dozen. 
158.  and  18s,  per  100 :  double  Roman  Naroissii^  ^ 

dozen  •  paper  white,  2b.  per  dozen  ;  blue  Roman  l^acinths. 

Is  wl’pffd"zen._aUJree.^.  SYL^^  Bra^d. 

PIN  Ell  ARIAS. —Very  large  plants  of  the  best 

\J  strains  in  cultivation,  28.  per  dozen^winter  'flowering 
Begonias,  3b.  6d.  per  dozen ;  young  plants  Dracasnas,  3  for  A. . 
Gr^iUea  robusta,  fine  pla^  for  ^ble  or  wind^  ^ration, 
immediate  effect,  3  for  2b.  6d.-J.  SYLVESTER,  Florist, 
Idle,  Bradford. _ _ _ 

WINTER  STOCKS.— East  Lothian,  scarlet 

V  Y  and  white  ;  Salter’s  scarlet  Brompton,  Cantertury  ^lls, 
Sweet  WiUlams.  Wallflower*,  Sweet  ^Itet.  Oaraations. 
Pinks,  Aquilegina,  Is.  per  dozen,  Ss.  per  100,  free.  Catalogue 
free  — J  SYLVESTER.  Idle,  Bradford. 


X>T7VO:a  B'OXaBS 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 

For  Pots  or  Open  Garden  Spring  Culture. 

TV/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

iVi  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Great  Central  Sale  Roon^ 
67  and  68,  Cheapslde.  London.  JE.O.  (next  dwr  but  one  to 
Bennett’s  Clock),  Every  MONDAY,  THURSI^Y,  Md 
SATURDAY,  during  September.  October,  ^d  Noj^l^r. 
commencing  at  Half-past  Eleven  o  clock  each  day,  M. 000  Lota 
of  the  beat  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crociu,  Narcissus 
4c.,  for  unreserved  sale.  Commissions  carefully  execut^ 
ani  lots  packed  and  forwarded  to  all  p^  of 
6d.  remitted  in  stamps  to  the  Auction  Rooms  as  above  will 
insure  the  supply  of  catalogues  for  12  sal^ 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  wiU  SELL,  by 
iYl  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Ro<^  M, 

Covent  Garden,  regularly  THREE  TIWE8A 
abov&  large  consignmente  of  first-class 
ROOTS,  lotted  to  suit  both  large  and  small  bu>OT.  ’pe 
sales  commence  at  half -past  12,  finishing  generally  about  5. 
On  view  mornings  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  TROP^EOLUMS. 

VV  Four  for  Is.  6d. ;  12  various  Climbers,  3s.  6d. ;  12  Gr^n- 
houso  Plants,  38.  Auriculas.  Alpines,  28.1  dozen  ; 
sSlinOTr28.  6d.  dozen.-J.  SYLVESTER.  .Florist,  Idle, 
Bradford. _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

PHEAP  OFFERS.— WALLFLOWERS,  all 

VJ  the  four  kinds.  Sweet  WilUams,  Auricul^eyed  and 
blood  red,  Brompton  Stocks,  double,  and  Strawberry 
Runners,  all  Is.  9d.’  per  100  Y^ry  ®®h'hjni^ 

formosum,  prize  strain,  every  shade  of  blue,  dozen. 

All  free  next  post. — SAMUEL  GREEN,  Florid  ^nuley, 
near  Stockport. 


0^ 


receipt  of  Postal  Order  or  Stamps  for 

-  ^  6d.,  I  will  send  carriage  free  50  assorted  BI^BS, 

consisting  of  Hyacinths.  -Dilips,  Crocus, 

Narcissus,  4c.,  suitable  for  pots  and  glasses.  Wonderful 
value.-Mr.  R.  JOSEPHS.  Fleet,  Hants. 


PLANTS,  cheap  and  good,  all  per  dozen.— 

-L  Carnations,  Is.  3d. ;  Pansies.  9d. ;  Brompton  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  StockN  Is.  6d.;  Sweet  ^^ets, 

8<1. ;  Sweet  WUliaros.  8d. ;  Dianthus.  8d. ;  Everlasting  Pens, 
Is.  2d, ;  Silone  pendula  compacta,  9d.  Beat  Strawberry 
Plante,  strong.  28.  9d.  per  100.  All  free  per  parcels  Post  - 

Mr.  R.  JOSEPHS,  Fleet,  Hants. _ 

PULBS  !  BULBS  r  Beat  named  Hyacinths, 
for  glasses,  pots,  or  forcing,  3b.,  3s.  6d.,^.,  and  4s.  6d. 
doz. ;  bedding  ditto.  Is.  8d.  perdoz.,  13s.  pct  100  ;  fin^t  mixeil 
Crocus,  la  per  100,  Os.  per  1,000 ;  finest  mixed  double  -^lij- 
6d.  doz..  4b.  per  100;  ditto,  good  mixture,  4d.  di^,  28.  f 
iier  100 ;  mixed  Narcissus,  Is.  doz.,  Ts.  6d.  per  100.  Catali^i 
free  B.  SOPPY,  Seedsman,  4c..  243.  Walworth-road..  S.E. 


BULBS.  BULBS,  BULBS! 


6s. 


The  cheapest  and  most  liberal  collection  of 

DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS 

Offered.  Enough  for  any  ordinarj'  garden 
Sent  on  receipt  of  P.O.  by 

K.  J.  JARMAN, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  SEEDSMAN, 

Chard,  Somerset, 

Catalogues  sent  GratU  on  application. 


BULBS!  BULBS  1  BULBS  1 

call  and  see  my  importation. 

hyacinths  from  Is.  dozen.  TT.TLIPS  from  2b.  6d.  hundred. 
CROCUS  from  Is.  hundred.  4c. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM,  Jeweller, 
Tenby  Street,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  MARYLLIS  AULICA,  extra  large  flowering 

bulb  of  this  grand  old  variety  (largo  crirasom  and  green 
flowers),  from  6-inch  pot,^.  6d..  free.— ATHERTON,  Cadley. 

AMARYLLIS  MARGlNAT  A,  extra  large 

flowering  bulb  of  this  magnificent  variety,  from  6-lnch 
pot,  3e.  9d..  free. -ATHERTON.  Cwlley. _ 

A  MARYLLIS  JOHNSONI,  extra  large  flower- 

ingbulb  of  this  splendid  variety,  from  6-iacb  pot,  3s.  6d.. 
free.  The  above  are  all  very  large  bulbs,  and  will  shortly 
throw  up  their  flower  spikes ;  one  of  each  sort  for  lOs.,  free.- 
JOHN  ATHERTON.  Cadley,  Preston.  _  _ 

Ti:!nilEA  FILIX-iVIAS  CRISTATA,  var. 

-Ll  Berklei,  the  finest-crested  Lastrea  in  cultivation,  one 
good  strong  plant.  Is.  3d.,  free ;  smaller  plants,  9d.  each,  3  for 
28.  -.TOHN  ATHERTON.  Cadley,  Preston. _ 

QPLENDTD  IXTA  BULBS,  mixed  colours,  Ss., 

also  Sparaxis,  Tritonias,  Babianas,  4s.,  all  free,  per  100. — 
Cash  with  order  to  W.  DAWBER,  Guernsey. _ (124 

pLASS  APPLES  (Malum  vitreum),  a  rare 

^  magnificent  and  superior  dessert  Apple ;  when  well 
ripened  becomes  pautly  transparent  early  in  the  season. 
Orders  for  a  limited  suppW  ^ 
booked  for  2b.  6<L  each  at  H.  "  ‘ 

Grimsby. 


CHOICE 

FLOWERS  AT  CHRISTMAS 

BY  PLANTING  NOW. 


doz. 
28.  6d. 


.  HAAGENSEN.  Warman  Villa. 


PANSIES  A  SPECIALITY. — Show  and  fancy 

Pansy  cuttings,  finest  named  prize  varieties,  from  fine, 
healthystock,  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  la  6d.  4  38.  perdoz.,  free, 
-ALEXANDER  LISTER.  Gayfteld  Nursery,  Rothesay.  N.B 


TlTARCISSUS  POETICUS  RECURVUS.— A 

•Ll  variety  of  Pheasant's  Eye.  with  the  petals  re-curving 

SocefuUy,  very  sweet-scented,  strong  bulbs,  3a.  3d.  per  100,  or 
for  Is.  carriage  free.— G.  PHIPPEN,  Victoria 

Nurseries,  Reading.  Established  1862. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— For  Sale,  finecollec 

^  tion  of  large  flowering  sorts,  suitable  for  exliibition ;  all 
true  to  name.— Apply  to  TREASURER,  South  London 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  Marlboro*  Anns,  South  Street, 
Camberwell.  S.E. 


100. 

188.  6d. 
128.  Od. 
14s.  Od. 
78.  6d. 
Doz. 


'White  Roman  Hyacinths 
Paper  White  Naroissus  . .  is.  9d. 

Double  Roman  Narcissus  28.  od. 

Duo  Van  Thol  Tulips,  single  is.  od. 

Christmas  Roses.  Each, 
extra  strong  clumps  . .  Is.  Od.  &  28.  lU..  «.  ^,*o. 

Choice  named  Hyaoinths,  for  pote  and  glasses' 
from  58.  per  dozen,  post  free. 

Special  low  quotations  for  Bulbs  for  outdoor 
planting. 

Now  niustratod  Catalogue  post  free. 

GEORGE  COOLING  &  SON, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 
BATH. 


HUGHES’ 

GREEN  SHADING. 

HUGHES’ 
FLORAL  GEMENT. 

A  ri«at  boon  to  Florista  and  all  loTert  of  Pj*** 

Bold  in  bottles,  la.  A  ^ 

HUGHES’  STYPTIC 

For  PreTenting  Vines  Bleeding  ^ter 
Verr  effectual  in  preventing  the  flow  of  eap  in  Vines  belni 
vraated.  In  bottiea,  1/8  and  a./6.  8d.  extra. 

^cket^'s^^  Fleaa,  Hoaquitoa,  Ao.  HUGHES’ 

TROPICAL  BEHLE  POWDER 

Most  effectual  in 

aothing.  Prioefld.,  la.  A2a.«d.  Per  poat,  8d,  extra. 

A  Treatlaa  on  FIRTREE'ciCaTaiTln^  and 

on  the  uaea  and  application  of 

tlons  aent  POST  FREE,  on  receipt  of  address,  by 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 

VICTORIA  &  OATEATON  8TREE  F,  MANCHESTER. 

Certain  Sudden  DEATH 

CaterpiUmrs,  Ants,  Worms,  Ao. 

FIR  TREE  Oil 

INSECTICIDE  (  IN  water) 

for  destrojflng  at.t.  INSSCTS  &  PARASITR8 

that  Infest  Trees  and  Plants,  whether  at^e  Roote 
Foliage.  It  cures  Mildew  and  Bll^t  on  F^t  or  FoUage,  a^ 
a  wSSr  solution  Kills  all  Vegetoblo 

Clears  grapes  from  Mildew,  or  Mealv  Bug  without  aff^^ 
the  bloom.  Thickened  with  a  little  clay,  makes  a  go^ 
dressing.  Destroys  Lice  and  ^ 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  la  6d.,  28. 

Bottle.  Per  post,  3d.  extra.  Per  gallon  128.  6d.,  or  less  in 
larger  quantities. 

&  TreatUe  on  FIB  TB**  Oil, 

Blanufhotnror, 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  MANO^ffTER. 

Wholesale  ;-HOOPKR  4  OO^  OO^Y. 

and  CO. ;  O.  E.  OSMAN  4  CO. ;  and  from  aU  I^n^n 

Seed  Merchants  and  Wholepale  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

New  York  ;-ROLKER  4  SONS.  _ 


QA  DEVONSHIRE  FERNS,  many  varieties, 

with  botanical  and  English  names.  12  stamps  &ce.— 
Miss  WARREN.  17.  Alexandra-place.  Bamstople  11912 

n  REENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

VT  ALFRED  PEEL  4  SON,  Horticultural  Builder*,  Wood 
Oreen,  London ;  also  WlndhlU,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  Green¬ 
houses  complete,  from  SOs. ;  conservatory,  from  £5;  over  3.000 
of  our  bouses  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  poet  free,  three  stamps.  Note  name  and 
address. 


Virgin  cork.— Handsome  pieces,  lightest, 

V  therefo  re  cheapest :  112  lb.,  18b.  6d.;  56  lb.,  lls.  6d. ; 
28  Ib.,  68.  6d.  -WATSON  and  SCULL,  9(),  Lower  Thames 
Street,  London,  E.O. 


GBumne  Barden  Requisites. 

A  S  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 

A  the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  best  on^ls.  6d.  per  sack ,  W  fo^3a , 
15  for  18«. ;  20  for  228. ;  30  for  sacks 
containing  more  than  two  tons,  free  onraj^  33a 
Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  Ss.  per  sack  ;  5  for  2^-  6d.  Black  P^ 
48.  6d.  per  sack;  6  for  2(Ja  Coarse  SUver  San^  1»  ^  ^ 
bushel ;  14*.  halt  ton  ;  25e.  per  ton.  YeUow  Fibrous 
-  ■  Mould,  and  Peat  B^uld,  ewh  at  Is.  per 

ICS  AND  Baos  4d.  each.  Fresh  Sphagnum,  8s. ^  p« 
.  Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Labels,  Vlrrin  Cork, 

Mats,  Raffia,  Pi^arod  Compos^  ^ertiUsor.^.  ^rt 
TOBACCO  ^bOT^Sd.  per  lb.;  J»  lb.,  1^  SPEOIALOT 
Tobacco  Panen  lOd.  per  28  fb^la  Price 
tion.-W.  riEdBERt4  od,2,  Hop  ?«bangeJW^reho^ 
Southwark  Street,  London  S.E.  (late  19.  New  Broad  Sferegti 


p  AMELLIAS,  with  five  to  eight  buds.  Bush; 

^  plants,  18  Inches  high,  name«l,  2s.  each ;  Azaleas,  name<  , 
20  buds,  15  Inches  high.  12  inches  diameter,  28.  each:  Ole. 
anders,  2  feet  high,  and  bushy,  9d.  each  ;  Palms,  fine  plants, 
Is.  6d.  each  ;  Dracaenas,  3  sorts.  Is.  each  ;  Ericas,  1  foot  high. 
9d.  each.  3  plants,  post  free,  Is.  extra,  1  plant  6«1.  extra; 
Chrysanthemums,  fine,  3s.  dozen. -W.  CULLINOFORD, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 

PRIZES  for  PLANTS  and  FLOWERS.— 

aU  20  cutting*  for  a  shilling,  dhow  and  fancy  Pansies, 
Violas,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Calceolaria  Carnations 
and  Picutees,  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums,  Minmlus,  4c.— 
.JOHN  JARDINK,  .lui^  Robertson-place,  Kilmarnock,  N.B. 

piNERARIAS,  choice  strain,  ready  for  flower- 

^  Ing-pots,  2s. ;  smaller  ones,  transplanted.  Is.  6d.  doz. ; 
Primulas,  nice  healthy  plants.  Is.  6d.  doz. ;  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
grown  in  coolhouse,  strong,  healthy  plants,  Is.  each,  free.— 
JAMEH  TAYLOR,  Florist.  Stanwlx,  Carlisle. 

•pLOVVERS  AT  CHRISTMAS.  —  White 

•L  Roman  Hyacinths,  fine  sound  bulbs,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.,  free 
by  parcels  post:  Paper  White  Narcissus,  28  doz.  Pot  now  for 
early  bloom.  List  of  good  and  cheap  Hvacinths,  Tulips,  4c., 
and  catalogue  of  superior  Primulas.  Cinerarias,  Cyclamen, 
Bourardlas,  4o.,  gratis  and  free.— B.  C.  RAVENSCEOFT, 
Granville  Nurs^,  Lewisham,  Kent 


PINEST  TOBACCO  CLOTH  AND  PAPER, 

•L  at  8d.  and  9d.  p»  lb. ;  28  Ib^  18e.  Special  quotations  for 
the  trade.— J.  DEwYN,  Manufacturer  73,  RendleehamRoad, 
Clapton. _ _ _ _ _ 

T“  C.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

Wo  BOIENTIPIO,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
ROOMS.  88,  King  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  London.  EsU- 
blishedlTSO.  Sales  by  auction  nearly  every  day.  OaUloguea 
on  application  or  post  free 


TJUTCH  BULBS.— GhoicfistAclIeai 
^  collections  dlrewt  hooi  ilie  giowc.*. 

J.  F.  JANSEN.  Sole  Agent, 

16,  Water  Iian^  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  B.O. 
Poet  Office  Oidejr  to  be  aocompanied  with  order. 


IDOXES  !  BOXES  !  BOXES  1- Postal  flower 

•D  Boxes  for  sending  cut  flowers,  cuttings,  bulbs,  4o.,  safely 
by  post.  Three  dozen  assorted  sizes  by  parcels  post  for 
6b.  M.,  or  sample  dozen  for  28.  Also  Boxes  for  sending  game 
and  weildlng  cake ;  and  Boxes  of  all  descriptions  8p«ial 

Elces  for  large  quantities.— Apply,  S.  TANTON  4  CO., 
)X  Factory.  Torrlngton,  Devon. 


P  AFFIA.  —  The  very  best  tying  material, 

-Lb  splendid  quality,  In  plaited  tails,  large  consignment  at 
very  low  prices.  Free  by  Murcels  post,  lib.,  la  ;  31b.,  2s.  6d. ; 
51b,  3a  6d. :  Ilb^,  4a  Special  quotations  by  the  cvrt.  or 
ton  —JAMES  HOBBS.  Lower  Easton  Bristol 


pICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.  beg  to  announce 

•Di  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applioations  from 
gardeners  seeling  situations,  and  they  will  be  nappy  te  si^ly 
any  la^or  gentleman  with  particulars,  Iw.— SL  John  a  Nur- 
serieii  Woroestar.  _ 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

nOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Is.  3d.  per 

V-»  bag ;  10  bags  for  12a ;  30  for  30a  ;  truck  1^  ISTm® 
rmll,  30a  :  Best  Brown  Fibrous  Pea^  ^ 

^k  Fibrous  Peat,  4a  6(L  pw  sack  6  for 
id.  Is.  6d.  per  bushel;  YeUow  Fibrous  Loam.  Leaf.  »oa 
.  ^t  Mould.  U  per  bush.  Pot^  Comp^t,  Isjd.  ^  bu^ 
68.  per  sack.  Manures  of  all  Un^.  iS 

Labels.  Tobacco  Cloth.  8d.  p«  lb  j  Si^aUte  Pap^ 
lb. -Write  for  price  list-W.  t.  4  CX).,  Union 

Ohamhera  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.O. _ 

•M-OW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PUROHA^ 

IN  POULTRY  for  STOCK  and  EXHI^ION  1 
POSES.-Meskiw.  R  R  ^O^VLER  4  CO.,  Ptebey.lall  arim 
Aylesbuiy,  will  send  tluir  DESCRIPTIVE  Ec« 

the  37  DISTINCT  BREEDS  keptj^  them,  with 
ON  REARING  AND  MANAGEBffiNT,  4c.,  on  receipt  of 
stamp,  to  any  address 


ETABLE^ISFS^and^  FLOWERLESS 

LANTS,  by  N.  Danvers;  niastrated  Natural  Hislo'7,  , 
in  language  simple  enough  to  be  inteUigible  to  everv  h«u: 

- HUUHE8'8PHYSICiiJiGE'(/<4B  A1*HY,  Dt)u4  '-j  action 

NUMEROUS  DIJlgIu^  :  KNTIREL'lf  KE^I’Rn'TEN,  '  prc^pvctu/..  3  } .  . „ 

WITH  MAP  OF  WORLD,  M.  6d.— PHZXjrRBos.PiflSlk^MrB,  I  CO .  in„F8Fe;t-t,»,tcet;  J  Loudon  Agcnte,  V 

S2.  Fleet  Bt.  RO.,  Mid  UverpooL  ™  P  D/W  '  =1-1®  .  N 


NETTING,  Galvanised, 

low  prices  from 

_ _ _ _  Victoria  Chamber* 

victoria  StreetrWe.U  minster  ^  Pri^  Lists  on  application^ _ _ 

OrTnnn  yards  superior,  extra  strong, 

^V/.UVJv/  tanned  string  GARDEN  NETTING,  1, 
and  4  yards  wide.  Id.  per  square  yard:  9W  yards.  15a 
£2  28.  Good  netUnv,  100  yards.  Be.  8d. ;  hl^  recommended 
-L.  MAUDE,  292,  SUmford  Street,  Azhton-under-Lyna  » 
Loo'^on  Agent. _ _ _  _ _ _ — 

xVTSON’S  1’atent  SUSPENSION  BOIL  El 

is  the  most  economical,  Rafe,  and  efficient  ^iler  for  *  ) 
1  puriM. <♦•»..  CauiK>t  possibly  get  out  of  order.  Any  jobmof  t 
lii  -i:!  lycrC^ai!  set  it.  Single  uctliui  In  cast  irDn,^r  sintf  [ 

.  1 —  from  21ti.  each;  wr<>ught  iron,  from  £2  IQb. 

^ri,(  i-cht  jnm  only,  from  .fi4  48.-j^pply  »| 
-  ;t8tim:)f.ials.  to  MESSRS.  RA^OJim 
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OUTDOOR  PI*ANT8. 

ALPINE  POPPIES. 

The  alpine  Poppies  are  strictly  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  but,  like  a  good  many  other  alpine 
perennials,  they  are  liable  to  perish.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  to  raise  seedlings  annually  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  good  stock  of  plants.  Seeds 
are  abundantly  produced,  and  should  be 
gathered  and  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pots  in  a 
frame,  or  under  a  handlight,  so  that  by  the 
autumn  the  seedlings  will  have  grown  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  winter.  Papaver 
alpinum  and  its  varieties  are  essentially  stock 

?;arden  plants,  but  P.  nudicaule  is  a  capital  plant 
or  growing  in  borders,  and  there  are  few  prettier 
sights  than  a  large  and  well-grown  mass  of 
seedlings,  representing  all  the  varied  colours  of 
this  Poppy.  The  best  soil  is  a  moderately  rich 
and  light  loam  for  P.  nudicaule,  but 
P.  alpinum  is  better  in  a  poorer  soil.  Both 
must  have  fully  exp^d  positions,  and  the 
soil  must  be  well  drained  in  order  to  secure 


Then  there  is  the  gorgeous  Anemone  fulgens, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  spring  flowers,  a  plant  that 
requires  to  be  put  into  a  good  sandy  loain, 
where  it  does  well  and  blossoms  freely.  Tri- 
teleia  unlflora  is  a  pretty  white-flowered  spring 
plant,  that  makes  pretty  patches  in  the  second 
row  of  a  mixed  l»orner. 

This  is  such  i  large  subject  that  it  seems 
only  possible  to  touch  the  fringe  of  it.  But, 
as  many  persons  do  something  in  the  way  of 
window  gardening,  we  may  be  excused  if  we 
say  a  little  about  the  adaptability  of  spring¬ 
flowering  plants  for  window  boxes.  It  has 
been  said  of  window  boxes,  within  and  without, 
that  “  they  are  to  tl  e  medium  house  natural 
pictures  of  merit  beyond  the  Rubenses  which 
ramish  the  walls  of  a  millionaire.”  Without 
depriving  themselves  of  the  service  of  any  of  the 
old  kinds  of  plants  they  have  been  accustomed 
to,  yet  how  suggestive  of  usefulness  are  flower 


SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  attention  must 
be  directed  to  Dutch  and  other  bulbs  and 
their  uses.  The  autumn  catalogues  of 
bulbs  contain  lists  of  suitable  subjects  from 
which  to  make  a  judicious  and  useful  selec¬ 
tion.  Take  the  Snowdrop,  Crocus,  Tulip, 
Scilla,  and  Hyacinth,  for  instance,  and 
what  a  charming  display  can  be  made  with 
these.  In  my  opinion,  no  garden  is  com¬ 
plete  without  its  permanent  TOd  or  line  of 
Crocuses.  Many  a  bed  and  border  can 
have  a  mar^  of  these  if  only  a  little  care 
be  exercised  at  the  time  digging  has  to  be 
done.  Last  spring  I  plant^  one  of  these 
permanent  lines,  and  this  is  how  it  was 
done  :  The  soil  (mostly  a  good  yellow  loam) 
was  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  10  inches, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  3  inches 
of  good  decomposed  manure  was  laid.  On 
the  top  of  this  was  put  an  inch  of  fine  sandy 
soil  from  a  potting  oench,  and  on  the  top  of 
this  a  line  of  good  sound  Crocus  bulbs  was 
planted,  mixed  colours  being  used — yellow. 

Dine,  striped,  white,  and  edged ;  then 
2  inches  of  siftinn  from  the  potting  bench 
were  put  on  the  bulbs,  and  the  tren^  filled 
up  with  loam.  Though  planting  was  not 
done  until  the  beginning  of  January,  it  was 
surprising  how  strongly  these  bulbs  grew, 
and  how  grandly  they  flowered  ;  and  next 
spring  they  will  be  certain  to  make  a  fine 
duplay.  This  is  one  of  many  ways  in  which 
permanent  plantations  of  Crocuses  and 
other  bulbs  can  be  laid  down.  Snowdrops 
can  be  used  for  forming  permanent  patches ;  one 
of  the  prettiest  ways  in  which  Snowdrops  can  be 
used  is  making  a  border,  carpeting  it  with  Sedum 
acre.  Scillas  and  Tulips  do  well  planted  out  in 
patches,  but  some  care  is  required  that  they  are 
placed  in  good  soil,  so  that  they  may  have  some 
chance  of  establishing  themselves  and  making  a 
good  start.  Hyacinths  that  have  been  CTown 
m  pots,  if  planted  out  as  soon  as  their  m>wers 
wither,  will  last  a  long  time,  provided  they  be 

Slanted  with  care.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
o  well  if  planted  in  any  odd  comer,  without 
due  provision  for  their  well  being.  It  is 
customary  to  fill  beds  with  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips,  so  as  to  make  the  garden  look  gay  in 
spring,  and  prevent  that  nakedness  common 
to  many  gardens  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Hyacinths  are  sold  in  certain  varieties  of 
dwarf  growth  and  early-flowering  character, 
and  these  make  charming  beds.  When  they  are 
lifted  from  the  beds  they  are  generally  planted 
out  in  a  kind  of  nursery  or  reserve  ground, 
and  then  they  come  in  very  useful  for  cutting 
from  the  following  season.  And  so  with  Tulips ; 
for  there  are  oertain  varieties  of  the  early- 
flowering  section  which  can  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  which  make  charming  beds, 


Alpine  Poppy  (Papaver  nudicaule). 


roots.  Those  household  names.  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths,  should  everywhere  become  “window 
facts,”  to  delight  those  within,  and  all  paisaers- 
by  without.  For  front  rows  in  window  boxes, 
an  edging  of  Scilla  bifolia  or  S.  sibirica  can  be 
employed ;  BullxK»dinm  veraum  or  Crocuses, 
with  Triteleia  uniflora  or  Jonouils  as  a  second 
line,  with  stately  Hyacinths  for  a  central  line, 
and  at  the  back  Solomon’s  Seal,  Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  Spiraea  japonica,  and  Toumesol 
Tulips,  all  of  which  atford  pleasing  contnmts. 
Then  a  few  bulbs  of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Gladioli, 
&c.,  dotted  amidst  the  summer  Pelargoniums, 
wo^d  make  a  pleasing  combination.  But  many 
modes  of  employing  these  plants  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  intelligent  cultivator. 

R.  D. 

PLANTING  BULBS  LATE. 

Complaints  are  continually  made  that  imported 
bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  which  arrive  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  such  quantities  seldom  survive  after 
flowering,  their  whole  eqergies  being  apparently 
exhaust^  in  the  production  and  subsequent 
development  of  their  blossoms.  Their  late 
arrival  in  this  country  has  in  my  opinion  a  good 
'  '  '  with  this,  Great  ppmo^rs  arc  d|s 
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posed  of  by  auction  in  March  and  even  as  late 
as  April,  while  if  they  had  been  potted  or  plamted 
at  the  proper  season  their  roots  would  have 
been  in  active  operation  by  that  time.  When 
bulbs  are  pottea  late  they  push  flower- spikes 
and  roots  simultaneously,  but  neither  attain  the 
vigour  exhibited  in  the  case  of  early  potted  bulbs ; 
indeed,  the  roots  formed  at  the  base  of  the  stems 
seem  to  be  the  principal  feeders.  Having  a 
large  number  of  Dulbs  last  season  that  were 
potted  late,  I  examined  them  after  flowering, 
and  found  generally  that  even  when  the  pot  was 
full  of  roots  they  were  nearly  all  stem  roots  ; 
very  few  issued  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  while 
in  the  case  of  others  which  I  had  grown  and 
flower^  for  several  years  the  roots  from  the 
bulb  were  stout  and  vigorous,  and  when 
potted  directly  after  flowering  were  soon  actively 
at  work  in  the  new  soil. 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  in  mv  case  was 
the  readiness  with  which  these  late-potted 
bulbs  fell  into  ill-health.  I  allude  to  that 
bumt-up  appearance  which  they  present 
more  particularly  in  hot,  showery  weather, 
during  which  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stem  first  turn  yellow  Emd  then  brown, 
the  affection  gradually  mounting  upward 
till  the  buds  are  attacked  and  drop  off,  when 
the  whole  plant  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
scalded.  After  flowering  I  found  that, 
though  a  good  spike  of  flowers  had  been 

Sroduced,  there  were  but  a  few  partially 
ecayed  scales  to  mark  the  site  of  tne  bulb, 
n  and  in  every  case,  even  if  the  bulb  was 
still  entire,  it  was  much  smaller  than  when 
first  pott^.  After  throwing  away  all 
decaying  bulbs,  the  rest  were  potted  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  are 
now  pushing  up  spikes,  but  in  most  cases  so 
weakly  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  bloom 
will  be  produced.  However,  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  I  am  convinced  that  when  once 
established  they  will  grow  and  flower 
every  year  without  any  trouble,  provided 
they  are  potted  as  soon  as  the  nowering 
season  is  over. 

Some  years  ago  I  obtained  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  different  varieties  of  Lilium 
auratum,  among  which  several  have  greatly 
increased  in  size,  while  others  are  neither 
larger  nor  smaller  than  they  were  half-a- 
dozen  years  a^,  though  they  flower  well 
each  season.  They  are  all  in  pots  kept  in 
a  cold  frame  during  winter  and  plac^  in 
the  greenhouse  in  summer.  If  bulbs  of  this 
Lily  could  arrive  in  England  about  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  be  then  potted  or  planted  out,  I 
thu^  we  should  hear  much  less  about  their 
mortality  than  we  now  do,  as  they  would 
then  be  well  established  before  the  summer 
set  in.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
regarding  all  kinds  of  Lilies.  If  kept  dry 
till  F^ruary  or  March  their  energies  are  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  while  if  placed  in  soil  several  roots 
will  certainly  be  sacrificed  when  removed.  The 
common  white  Lily  (L.  candidum),  which  of  late 
years  has  been  largely  imported  early  in 
autumn,  commences  to  grow  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived,  and  therefore  should  be  planted  at 
once,  otherwise,  like  others  if  removed  after 
growth  has  been  commenced,  the  bulbs  will  be 
sure  to  suffer. 

Although  these  remarks  apply  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Lilies,  they  might  be  extended  to 
all  bullte  disposed  of  during  the  spring  months 
in  a  dormant  state.  These  we  frequently  see 
lying  about  when  their  roots  should  be  in  active 
operation.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  em¬ 
bryo  flower  being  in  a  perfect  state  within  the 
bulb,  the  difference  the  first  season  is  not  very 
great,  but  flowerinj;  seems  to  completely  ex¬ 
haust  the  bulb,  whmh  either  dies  outright  or 
dwindles  away  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  too 
weak  to  flower.  In  forcing  such  things  as 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  ^c.,  if  put  into  heat  before 
they  are  well  root^  the  flowers  seldom  expand 
properly.  In  short,  the  great  secret  belonging 
to  successful  bulb  culture  is  having  plenty  of 
healthy  beforQ  the  flowering  season  com 
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Double-flowered  Golden  Feather.— 
The  pretty  lace-leaved  Golden  Feather,  usually 
called  Pyrethrum  aureum  laciniatum,  has  proved 
with  us  to  be  the  best  white-flowered  bedding 
plant  we  have.  Without  any  attention,  it  has 
oeen  a  dwarf  and  compact  mass  of  white  flowers 
the  whole  season,  and  the  flowers  are  so  freely 
produced  that  one  can  scarcely  see  the  foliage 
except  at  the  margin  of  the  beds,  where  the  pale, 
Icmon-ooloured  leaves  make  a  pretty  fringe.  I 
am  by  no  means  enraptured  with  Golden  Feather, 
seeing  it  is  so  overdone  in  many  gardens  ;  but 
w'hite  flowers  have  so  softening  a  character 
amongst  brilliant  summer  blossoms,  that  any 
plant  18  welcome  which  produces  them  freely, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  giving  the  double 
Pyrethrum  a  trial— not  as  a  foliage,  but  as  a 
flowering  plant— will  be  well  satisfied  with  it. 
It  keeps  sending  up  a  continuous  succession  of 
flowering  shoots  from  the  base  in  such  a  way 
Aat  a  dense  mass  of  double  button-like  flowers 
is  produced  the  whole  season.  It  is  as  easily 
raised  from  seed  or  by  division  of  the  old  plants 
as  the  ordinary  form ;  but  whereas  old  plants 
are  of  very  little  service  in  a  fine-foliage  point 
of  view,  from  their  running  up  to  flower  so  per¬ 
sistently,  in  this  case  they  are  very  useful.  In 
a  cut  state  this  plant  is  also  serviceable.  The 
shoots  average  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  in  height ; 
and,  as  white  flowers  are  so  effective  in  all  kinds 
of  floral  decorations,  a  plant  that  produces  an 
unfailing  supply  is  ever  welcome,  whether  for 
beds  or  borders.  Although  the  flowers  are  as 
perfectly  double  as  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
Bachelor’s  Buttons,  it  seeds  as  freely  as  the 
single  kind,  and  reproduces  itself  freely  with  a 
minimum  of  attention. — G. 

Humea  elegans.— This  fine,  fragrant,  and 
most  graceful  plant  is  not  so  much  seed  in 
gardens  as  it  might  be.  We  meet  with  it  at 
large  places,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  where  grown  in 
this  way  it  is  much  oftener  spoiled  than  not.  It 
really  does  well  in  a  good  and  rather  light  soil 
in  summer,  and  it  would  succeed  well  in  many 
a  border  that  at  present  knows  it  not.  We  have 
seen  a  narrow-leaved  variety  somewhat  undu¬ 
lated  on  the  edges  that  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
and  useful  plant.  Both  can  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  heat  in  early  spring,  and  the  plants 
grown  on  in  pots,  and  hardened  off  by  such  time 
as  the  season  would  admit  of  their  being  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground. — R. 

Tobcu^oo  plants  in  the  garden.— Im¬ 
posing  looking  plants,  like  the  Tobacco  and 
Castor-oils,  have  been  looked  upon  as  suitable 
only  for  the  sub-tromcal  garden,  but  this  is 
surely  a  mistake.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
cultivating  Tobacco  plants,  provided  they  be 
planted  out  in  soil  rich  enough  to  assist  them  in 
a  vigorous  development.  The  Virginian 
Tobacco  is  the  best ;  this  is  a  stately  plant, 
growing  to  a  height  of  7  feet,  and  when  well 
grown  bearing  very  fine  heads  of  bloom  and 
magnificent  leaves  20  inches  long  by  15  inches 
brc^.  There  are  noble  objects  associated  with 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  and  such  like 
in  the  back  row  of  a  brood  border  of  mixed 
plants.— R.  D. 

Boooonia  oordata. — For  planting  in  semi¬ 
wild  places  this  is  an  excellent  plant,  as  it  is 
not  only  highly  ornamental,  1  ut  it  is  of  so 
robust  a  nature  as  to  enable  it  to  take  care  of 
itself.  It  is  strictly  herbaceous,  as  it  dies 
down  during  the  autumn  and  sends  up  fresh 
stems  in  the  spring,  which  attain  a  height  of 
6  feet  or  more.  It  bears  panicles  of  creamy 
white  flowers  from  the  top  of  the  stems,  and 
when  in  flower  the  plant  has  a  fine  appearance. 
The  foliage  is  large,  deeply  cut,  and  of  a  pleasing 
pale  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  silvery 
white  beneath.  It  is  well  worthy  of  room  in 
any  large  shrubbery  border,  a  situation  where 
it  is  very  telling,  and  also  looks  well  as  an 
isolated  specimen  on  a  lawn,  where  it  soon 
becomes  a  CTand  object.  Like  all  fine-foliaged 
plants,  it  Iffies  good  soil,  although  it  will  grow 
almost  anywhere.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
division  or  offsets.  Young  shoots  spring  up 
freely,  and  may  be  taken  up  and  removed  when 
a  few  inches  high. — S.  D. 

The  white  Lily  (L.  candidum).  —  This 
lovely  Lily,  unquestionably  the  finest  of  the 
hardy  section,  grows  with  exceptional  luxu¬ 
riance  about  Gosport,  large  clumps  of  it  being 
seen  in  nearly  every  cottage  garaen.  TTie  sou 
is  very  light  and  stony,  and  Qonsylffidn^  well 
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drained.  Last  autumn  I  took  up  some  old 
clumps  of  it  that  had  not  been  disturbed  for 
years,  and  planted  the  largest  bulb  singly 
between  rows  of  Red  Currant  bushes,  and  they 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  shelter  and  shade  thus 
afforded  them,  as  they  not  only  produced  the 
finest  spikes  of  bloom  I  ever  saw,  but,  what  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  considering  the 
size  and  vigour  of  the  bulbs,  they  retained  their 
lower  leaves  on  the  flower-stems  quite  green 
until  the  new  leaves  were  pushing  up  ;  whereas 
in  hot,  sunny  positions  the  leaves  on  the  flower- 
stems  are  usually  withered,  tven  before  the 
flowers  fade.  I  would  recommend  admirers  of 
this  delicate  and  stately  flower  to  try  a  portion 
of  their  stock  in  various  aspects  and  positions, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  a  partially  shadea  one  will 
give  the  beat  results.  Briefly,  this  Lily  likes  a 
porous,  light,  sandy  soil,  shelter  from  scorching 
sunrays  and  violent  winds,  and,  above  all,  trans¬ 
planting  when  the  old  leaves  begin  to  fade,  or, 
rather,  just  as  new  ones  are  about  to  push  up. 
The  resting  period  is  very  brief. — G.  R. 

Silvery-leaved  Sunflower  (Helianthus 
argophyllus). — Now  that  the  annual  and  peren¬ 
nial  Sunflowers  are  in  full  bloom,  it  may  be  well 
to  direct  attention  to  one  seldom  seen,  though 
it  Is  one  of  the  finest  of  all.  It  is  an  annual,  but 
possesses  several  advantages  over  the  common 
kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are  produced  more 
abundantly,  the  foliage  is  handsomer,  and  it 
makes  a  finer  bushy  specimen,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexed  engraving.  It  usually  grows  from 


Silverj'-lcaved  Sunflower  (Helianthus  arjrophylhis). 

4  feet  to  .7  feet  high,  branched  to  the  base,  and 
each  branch  bears,  aisa  rule,  several  flower-heads 
about  3  inches  across.  Their  colour  is  bright 
yellow,  with  a  conspicuous  disc  of  blackish 
purple.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  vdth  a  grey¬ 
ish  pubescence,  especially  the  younger  branches, 
thus  giving  it  a  silvery  appearance.  It  is 
specially  well  suited  forculture  in  small  gardens  ; 
it  is  not  so  coarse  in  growth  as  the  common  Sun¬ 
flower,  and,  moreover,  should  it  be  desirable 
that  the  plants  be  kept  dwarf,  that  can  be  done 
by  stopping  the  shoots.  It  was  introduced 
some  years  ago  from  Texas  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
of  Paris.  Another  annual  Sunflower,  H. 
cucumerifolius,  from  the  same  region,  is  also  a 
desirable  species. — W.  G. 

Tritonla  aurea. — This,  when  grown  in 
pots,  is  often  seen  in  a  poor,  wretched  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  subject  to  red  spider,  which 
gets  on  the  leaves,  and  not  only  disfigures  them, 
but  quite  spoils  the  plant’s  growiih.  When 
planted  out  this  insect  seldom  attacks  it ;  and 
not  only  does  the  foliage  remain  clean,  but  the 
plants  are  always  much  stronger,  and  protlucc 
more  than  double  the  bloom  than  plants  in  pots 
would  do.  The  spikes  of  thb  are  of  great  value 
for  cutting,  as,  besides  being  so  light  and 
elegant-looking,  the  flowers  are  unique  in  form 
and  colour,  and  continue  to  open  in  water. 
As  the^  bulbs  of  Tritonia  aurea  are  not  quite 
hardy,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
place,  the  most  suitable  situation  being  close  up 
gainst  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  or  immediately 
in  front  of  a  greenhouse  or  other  gloss  structure, 
a^ there  the  soil  gets  a  little  warmed  from  the 
*  inside,  which  prevents  frost  penetrating 


and  killing  or  injuring  the  plants.  To  make 
sure  of  keeping  frost  out  and  having  the  bulbs 
safe,  it  is  a  good  plan,  before  winter  sets  in,  to 
mulch  the  groimd  above  them  with  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  or  half-rotten  leaves,  as  both  are  capital 
non-conductors,  and  frost  must  be  very  sharp  to 
find  its  way  through  a  few  inches  of  either.  In 
planting  the  Tritonia,  which  may  be  done  from 
pots  at  any  time,  or  early  in  spring  if  the  roots 
are  at  rest,  plenty  of  sand  should  be  used, 
which,  from  insuring  quick  drainage  around  the 
bulbs,  saves  them  from  rot,  a  malady  they  are 
subject  to  when  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  wet  earth  while  lying  dormant  in 
M’inter. — S.  D. 

Late-struck  Pinks. —Pinks  are  now  largely 
used  in  a  cut  state,  and  the  time  at  which  cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  influences  their  flowering.  For 
instance,  in  order  to  get  plants  for  forcing,  cut¬ 
tings  arc  put  in  as  early  as  possible,  and  are 
taken  from  plants  that  have  been  forced.  The 
mid  season  lot  are  taken  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  w'hich  is  the  time  that  floriste  select,  and 
probably  the  best  for  exhibitors.  I  have  put  in 
Pink  and  Carnation  cuttings  at  all  seasons,  and 
find  an  advantage  in  doing  so,  as  late-struck 
cuttings  bloom  proportionately  late,  and  are  very 
useful  for  cutting  from  late  in  summer. — H. 

The  Flajne  Flowers.— The  Tritomas,  or 
Torch  Lilies,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
are  among  the  noblest  of  all  the  flowers  of 
autumn.  A  hundred  of  their  red-tipped  wands 
are  now  blazing  in  the  sunshine  before  me,  and 
no  other  garden  flowers  equal  them  at  this 
season  for  bold  effect.  Seen  in  the  distance, 
amid  the  silvery  plumes  of  Arundo  conspicua 
and  golden  Sunflowers,  they  are  gorgeous,  and 
nearer  the  eve  they  lend  their  colour  well  to 
brighten  both  beds  and  borders,  where  Lilium 
auratum,  Phloxes,  and  clumps  of  bright  green 
Maize  bear  them  company.  Next  year  we  hope 
to  have  a  bold  bed  or  group  of  them  on  the  Grass, 
edged  with  the  rosy  Sedum  Fabaria.  Perhaps 
we  shall  plant  auratum  Lilies  in  between  the 
clumps  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  surface  the 
remaining  bare  earth  with  Violas,  purple  and 
white  or  yellow,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  islands 
and  near  the  margins  of  ponds  or  lakes  large 
groups  of  these  brilliant  Torch  Flowers  have  a 
most  effective  appearance,  especially  if  planted. 
30  that  their  flowers  are  reflected  in  the  water 
on  still,  clear,  sunny  days.  Once  well  planted 
in  deep  rich  soil,  they  will  reouire  no  culture  for 
years,  except  an  annual  top-dressing  of  manure 
or  leaf-mould,  where  such  is  plentiful. — F. 

Llftlngr  and  storing  Gladioli.  —  To 
what  extent  bulbs  of  any  kind  suffer  from  being 
for  any  length  of  time  out  of  the  ground  it  is 
hardly  possiffle,  perhaps,  to  tell ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Gladioli  I  am  persuaded  that  they  do 
suffer  from  this  cause  to  a  serious  extent.  In 
my  own  practice  I  therefore  make  it  a  point  to 
leave  them  in  the  ground  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to 
do  so,  and  the  character  of  the  plant  shows 
that  this  treatment  must  be  right.  The 
Gladiolus  is  an  autumn- flowering  plant,  and 
when  in  flower,  if  in  a  healthy  condition,  the 
foliage  is  quite  green,  and  remains  so  for  some 
considerable  time  after  the  flowers  fade.  I  find 
in  dealing  with  a  rather  large  number  of  Gladioli 
that  in  the  case  of  all  vigorous  examples  they 
are  most  reluctant  to  go  to  rest,  for  neither 
heavy  autumn  rains  nor  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
have  any  effect  on  them,  and  frequently  I  leave 
them  alone  in  the  soil  until  I  am  afraid  to  trust 
them  longer  out  of  doors.  I  have  more  than 
once  proved,  when  the  conns  have  been  3  inches 
or  4  inches  under  the  surface,  that  10  degs.  of 
frost  do  not  injure  them.  I  therefore  frequently 
leave  them  out  until  the  middle  of  November, 
and  in  the  case  of  choice  sorts  still  green  at  that 
date  I  have  left  them  undisturbea  a  fortnight 
later,  and  only  lifted  them  when  severe  frost 
has  been  likely  to  set  in,  and  I  have  always 
found  that  corms  so  treated  produced  the 
strongest  spikes  of  bloom  the  following  year.  I 
have  frequently  had  young  stock  raised  from 
spawn  green  and  growing  in  mild  winters  in  the 
middle  of  December.  I  therefore  maintain  that 
it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  lift  them  earlier.  The 
earliest  date  should  be  the  middle  of  November, 
except  in  colder  districts,  where  winter  sets  in 
earlier  than  it  usually  does  in  the^  west  of 
England.  The  next  important  step  is  not  to 
hurry  them  after  they  arc  lifted.  When  we 
have  decided  to  lift  our  stock,  the  beds  are 
the  stems  cut  down  to  within 
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9  inches  or  1  foot  of  the  bulb,  and  I  consider 
that  the  piece  of  stem  thus  left  assists  the  ri^n- 
ing  process.  When  lifted  they  should  bo  laid 
on  the  floor  of  a  dry  shed  or  loft  secure  from 
frost,  and  if  they  bo  three  or  four  thick  it 
is  of  no  consequence.  Thus  situated,  they 
will  ripen  slower,  which  is  better  than 
hastening  the  drying  process.  After  they 
have  laid  in  this  state  for  a  fortnight  they 
may  have  their  stems  cut  clean  away  from 
the  bulbs.  The  young  bulblets  should  also  be 
rubbed  off  the  base  of  the  btilb  and  the  old  roots 
cut  off.  The  cooler  their  winter  quarters  are 
the  better,  provided  they  are  dry  and  frost  is 
excluded.  Where  the  number  of  bulbs  is  not 
large,  they  may  be  put  into  paper  bags  and 
suspended  to  the  roof  of  a  dry  shed  or  room.  In 
every  case  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  air  from 
them  as  much  as  possible.  In  our  case,  having 
a  large  stock,  we  place  them  in  flower-pots  and 
put  a  layer  of  sawdust  over  the  top  of  them  to 
exclude  the  air.  The  pots  are  placed  on  the 
floor  of  a  loft,  and  the  spawn  is  treated  in  the 
same  way. — J.  C.  C. 

How  a  small  gaxden  was  made.— 
There  have  been  in  Gardening  remarks  on  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  directions  for  the  cultivation  of 
villa  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London  and 
other  towns.  Perhaps  the  account  of  a  success, 
at  least,  partial  and  present,  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting,  though  some  of  its  causes  may  not 
again  occur.  Six  years  ago  last  March  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  semi  detatched  villa  just  finished, 
the  garden  walls  not  completed  ;  the  space  for  a 
garden  was  filled  with  broken  bricks,  stones, 
mortar,  and  rubbish,  and  had  a  pool  in  it.  My 
eldest  daughter  and  myself  are  fond  of  garden¬ 
ing,  but  my  youngest  cares  nothing  for  it,  but  im¬ 
plored  us  to  make  it  green.  Weemployeda  man  to 
pick  out  the  stones  and  rubbish,  found  stiff  clay 
under,  procured  some  mould,  and  put  plenty  of 
ashes  ;  all  the  green  of  that  year  resulted  from 
Ilnnner  Beans  and  Parsley  that  prospered 
amazingly.  The  house  faces  the  north,  so  the 
back  garden  is  sunny,  and  we  planted  vines  and 
a  Myrtle  against  the  back  of  the  house.  Visitors 
now  who  go  into  our  small  back  parlour  which 
has  a  rather  large  window,  say,  “You  live  in 
a  grove.”  The  vines  are  cut  so  as  to  border 
the  window,  and  have  large  clusters  of  Grapes 
higher  up.  The  central  object,  about  half-a- 
mile  distant,  is  a  tower  of  a  fine  church  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  green  hill,  and  a  range  of  hills 
four  or  five  mUes  beyond.  The  brick  wall  is 
hid  near  the  house  and  adjoining  villa  by  a  tall 
and  slender  Hawthorn,  a  Fig  tree  no  higher 
than  the  wall ;  the  wall  has  yellow  Stone-crop  at 
the  top.  Then  a  small  Apple  tree,  and  a  Laurel, 
a  path  round  the  house,  a  Lilac  tree,  and 
clumps  of  Rhubarb.  The  wall  further  down  is 
quite  covered  with  Blackberry  bushes  ;  there 
is  a  stand  for  flowers  &c.,  and  a  row  of  Kasp- 
Iwrries  quite  hide  from  the  window  the  small  bit 
for  vegetables.  Now,  to  show  what  a  trifling 
degree  of  art  haa  done,  let  me  say  that  over  our 
wall  is  a  field  large  enough  to  hold  a  thousand 
or  two  of  people  when  flower  shows,  &c.,  are 
held  in  it ;  then  opposite  our  window  some 
cottages  in  gardens,  but,  as  the  ground  slopes 
down,  only  the  tops  of  Apple  trees  are  seen 
joining  the  trees  of  the  church.  But  in  reality, 
though  invisible  through  the  downward  slope, 
there  are  some  small  streets,  and  one  long  one, 
full  of  trade  carriages  and  trams.  The  tall 
chimney  of  a  cosd-pit  is  hid  by  a  Willow  kept 
high  and  slender.— G. 

Suooiilents  in  flower  beds.— These  we 
have  long  used  as  bedders,  and  they  are  so 
generally  admired  that  one  regrets  that  many  of 
them  do  not  belong  to  the  hardy  plant  section  ; 
however,  they  are  far  more  hardy  than  are  very 
Bany  bedding  plants,  and  are  really  so  very  little 
trouble  to  increase  and  winter  that  we  shall  con- 
ttnuc  to  use  them.  Very  fortunately  the  most 
Appropriate  plants  for  carpeting  the  ground 
omeath  them  are  quite  haidy ;  hence  we  find 
httle  difificulty  in  transforming  a  summer  succu¬ 
lent  arrangement  into  a  winter  one,  simply  by 
carefully  lifting  with  a  hand -fork  all  the  tender 
ftoculents,  and  in  their  place  putting  in  small 
a^bsand  hardy  Heaths  ;  tnusthe  groundwork  of 
Sriams  and  Saxifrages  remains  intact,  and  the 
bed  is  at  once  clothed  in  winter  costume.  To 
keep  in  good  order  for  the  longest  time,  and  to 
produce  a  bright  and  novel  effect,  we  have^'’ouitd 
none  to  excel  those  named  In  the  folk  win ‘I  lie*  ;  ' 
Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Echeveria  metailiva, 


Echeveria  glauca  metallica,  Sempervivum 
arboreum  variegatum,  S.  urbioum,  S.  canariense, 
S.  Donckelaari,  Agave  amerioana  variegata.  All 
these  being  large  growers  are  suitable  for  central, 
standard,  or  pot  plants,  and  the  following,  which 
are  smaller  for  margins  or  edgings,  and  if 
thought  desirable  for  groundwork,  viz., 
Echeveria  seounda,  E.  s.  glauca,  E.  Peacocki, 
E.  farinosa,  Sempervivum  calcareum,  S.  mon- 
tanum,  S.  arachnoideum,  Saxifraga  rosularis, 
S.  hirta,  Sedum  acre  elegans,  Sedum  glaucum, 
S.  Lydium,  Ac.  To  my  mind  there  is  something 
so  incongruous  in  attempting  to  grow  in  the 
same  bed  succulents  and  ordinary  bedding 
plants,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  to 
any  who  have  done  it,  “Leave  off  the  practice,” 
and  to  any  intending  to  begin  it,  “  Don’t  1” — H. 

Bartonia  aurea. — This  Bartonia  belongs 
to  the  Loasa  family,  and  is  nearly  allied  to 
Loasa  itself.  It  is  such  a  showy,  half-hardy 
annual,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from 
the  seed  list  of  annuals  for  the  ensuing  season. 
It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  under  good 
culture,  and  bears  numerous  showy  blossoms 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  across,  of  a  lustrous 
golden  yellow,  which  ex|iand  best  in  bright  sun¬ 
shiny  weather.  It  should  be  sown  in  groups  or 
patches  where  it  is  to  remain  in  light  soil,  sandy 
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loam  being  the  best,  choosing  a  warm  situation, 
where  it  can  be  fully  exposed,  as  the  plant  is 
very  impatient  of  excessive  moisture  to  the  sun. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
April,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned  out  a 
foot  or  more  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the  plants  to 
develop  themselves.  As  the  seeds  are  very 
small,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bury  them 
too  deeply.  This  Bartonia  is  seldom  used  in 
any  way  but  as  a  patch  in  a  border,  but  well 
grown  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  annuals  for  a  bold 
mass  or  bed,  relieved  by  tall,  slender  plants 
through  it  here  and  there. 

Arundo  oonspioua.— At  this  season,  long 
before  the  Pampas  Grass  throws  up  its  silvery 
plumes,  this  graceful  Arundo  is  most  effective, 
it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  early,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  small  kind  of  Pampas  Grass,  and, 
blooming  as  it  does  along  with  the  brilliant 
Flame  J^owers,  it  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 
all  good  gardens.  We  are  rather  neglectful 
of  really  good  and  distinct  ornamental  Grasses ; 
even  those  most  graceful  of  all  grassy  shrubs, 
the  Bamboos,  are  tolerated  rather  than  really 
welcomed  and  well  grown  in  our  gardens.  8b 
is  it  also  with  the  Eulalias — graceful  Japanese 
_Gra«ses,^S  which  there  are  green,  barred,  and 
B  1  ipt  all  hardy,  all  graceful,  all 

lieauti'ui^  iEe  Siberian  Melic  Grass,  again,  ijj 


a  noble  plant,  stately,  and  fine  in  colour  during 
the  late  autunm  months,  but  as  yet  but  rarely 
seen  in  the  beat  of  gardens.  Wo  may  say  the 
same  of  the  Pheasant’s-tail  Grass  (Apera  arun- 
dinacea),  which  Mr.  Smith  sent  us  some  time 
ago,  one  of  the  best  of  all  Grasses  for  cutting, 
but  it  requires  a  warm  sandy  border  or  a  shw- 
tered  position  near  a  wall.  The  Arundo,  the 
Eulalias,  and  the  Bamboos,  however,  well  repay 
care  and  culture. 

Mixed  flower  borders.— Though  by  no 
means  an  advocate  for  the  annihilation  of 
summer  bedding  out,  I  am  thb  season  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  it  has  been  over¬ 
done,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  tender 
plants  that  need  so  much  attention  and 
space  in  their  preparation,  and  yet  con¬ 
tinue  but  a  very  few  weeks  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  greatest  bulk  of  our  headers  now 
belong  to  the  hardier  section,  and  these  will 
another  year  be  much  increased,  as  will  also  the 
mixed  system  of  planting,  both  in  the  bedded 
out  and  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the  garden. 
This  resolve  results  from  trials  made  on  a  small 
scale  this  season  that  in  every  way  have  proved 
satisfactory,  even  in  association  with  formal 
and  geometrically  designed  beds.  The  centres 
of  the  larger  beds  have  been  given  up  to  suit¬ 
able  shruM,  Phormiums,  Sedum  spectabile, 
single  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Acacias,  Grevilleas, 
and  Abutilons,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Violas, 
Ageratums,  tuberous  Begonias,  Ac.  The  bed¬ 
ding  out  proper  is  confined  to  the  outer  portions 
of  tne  beds,  the  designs  being  worked  out  prin¬ 
cipally  with  hardy  plants,  such  as  Sedu^, 
Herniarios,  and  dwarf  Veronicas,  and,  taking 
the  hint  from  the  present  effect  of  the  herbaceous 
beds,  we  shall  next  year  add  to  the  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  the  centres  of  these  beds  the  J apanese 
Anemones,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Hyacinthns 
candicans,  Papaver  nudicaule,  the  perennial 
Sunflow’ers,  Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhinums,  as 
all  these  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  in  grand  flower.  I  consider  the  Japanese 
Anemone  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  single 
Dahlia,  and  the  perennial  Sunflowers  a  thousand 
per  cent,  better  than  their  cogeners  of  the 
annual  section,  which,  if  they  were  not  just  now 
fashionable,  1  should  say,  do  not  grow  them. 
— W. 

Campanula  pyramidalis.- Having  more 
plants  of  both  the  blue  and  white  varieties  of 
this  Campanula  than  are  needed  for  pot  culture, 
the  surplus  was  early  in  May  planted  out  in  the 
herbaceous  borders,  where  they  have  and  are 
still  doing  such  good  service,  that  our  only 
regret  has  been  that  they  were  so  few  in  number. 
I  may  be  advertising  my  own  ignorance  by 
expressing  my  belief  that  this  Campanula  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  only  suitable  for 
pot  culture  and  greenhouse  decoration  ;  at  any 
rate  such  have  hitherto  been  my  own  impres¬ 
sions,  but  they  are  so  no  longer,  for  in  future 
it  will  be  placed  very  nearly  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  plants  needed  for  the  herbaceous  garden 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the  seeds  of  the 
plants  now  flowering  were  sown  in  April,  1882, 
and  the  plants  for  next  year  last  April ;  they 
are  being  grown  on  in  pots  in  the  open  air,  and 
by-and-by  they  will  be  afforded  the  shelter  of 
a  frame  for  the  winter,  though  I  doubt  not  they 
would  stand  if  planted  in  the  borders  at  once  ; 
at  any  rate  we  shall  try  a  few  and  report  results 
in  due  course. 

Sunflowers.— I  was  much  intcre*ted  in  reading 
“W.  H.  B.,  East  Molesey’s,”  remarks  about  Heiiantbus 
multiflorus  fl.-pl.,  as  the  same  thing  has  happened  in  my 
garden.  Of  two  plants  which  I  have  had  (or  several  v^ 
one  has  this  summer  produced  single  flowers,  '>jth  * 
darkish  eye,  on  every  stem  except  two,  on  which  the 
flowers  are  double  as  usual.  This  plant  Is  easUy  inoreas^ 
by  division  of  the  root  late  in  the  autumn.— O.  A.  N., 
ButMgh,  Glastonbury. 


A  result  of  “  Ghardening  ”  tuition.— 
Allow  me  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
your  paper.  When  I  first  had  a  garden  I 
scarcely  tiew  how  to  grow  a  plant ;  now  my 
garden  is  the  admiration  of  my  friends,  who 
cannot  understand  how  I  can  grow  such  a 
quantity  of  flowers  in  so  small  a  garden.  I  am 
able  to  cut  five  or  six  good  bouquets  every 
week,  no  matter  what  weather.  I  have  no 
glass,  only  cold  frames  for  cuttings  in  winter,  so 
my  garJenbg  m  all  out  of  doors,  and  I  owe 
most  of  ray  knowledge  to  Garpeitino  Illus- 
rE^i*D.- J.'  O I  b  A ! 
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THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK, 
Olctaahouses. 

The  tenderer  kinds  of  soft- wooded  plants,  such 
as  Salvias,  that  have  been  plunged  outside, 
should  now  be  got  into  cold  frames,  or  other 
vacant  structures,  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
damaged  by  rough  winds  and  heavy  rains. 

Pelargoniums.— The  stock  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  intended  for  winter  flowering  should 
now  be  placed  in  a  house  where  a  little  fire- heat 
can  be  used  during  dull  weather  in  order  to 
dispel  damp.  The  whole  of  the  stock  of  the 
show  and  fancy  kinds  should  now  be  started 
freely  into  growth,  and  will  require  to  be  kept 
close  to  the  glass  in  frames,  or  on  shelves  in 
the  greenhouse,  to  keep  the  growth  sturdy. 
These  must  be  watered  with  care  from  this  date 
onwards  through  the  winter. 

Cyclamens. — These  should  now  bo  starting 
or  growing  freely.  Keep  them  on  a  damp 
bottom  for  another  week  or  two.  Attend  to  the 
potting  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  Primulas, 
and  thin  out  Mignonette  and  other  annuals 
early,  as  if  these  are  allowed  to  be  crowded  when 
in  a  young  state  they  are  seldom  of  much  value 
for  flowering. 

Guernsey  Lily. — This  very  serviceable, 
easily  managed  autumn -flowering  plant  is  much 
less  used  than  it  deserves  to  bo.  Where  a  few 
dozens  are  ^rown  and  now  placed  in  a  brisk 
heat  they  will  quickly  throw  up  large  heads 
of  rod  flowers  that  have  a  handsome  appearance 
on  the  plants,  which  may  be  used  when  in  bloom 
for  the  decoration  of  conservatories,  and  they 
are  equally  valuable  in  a  cut  state  when  mounted 
in  t  he  form  of  single  flowers.  They  may  be  bought 
very  cheaply  in  the  market,  and  are  excellent 
for  windows,  Ac. 

(/HRYSANTHEMUM  plants  in  pots  should  now 
receive  their  final  tying,  using  sticks  enough  to 
support  the  plants  and  keep  them  from  being 
broken  by  the  wind.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  set  thin  out  the  shoots  ;  it  is  a  mistake,  even 
for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  to  allow  the 
lateral  flowering  shoots  to  remain  crowded,  as 
the  size  of  the  blooms  is  thereby  much  reduced, 
and  in  texture  they  are  so  much  thinner  as  not 
to  last  nearly  the  length  of  time  they  do  when 
no  more  flowers  are  left  on  the  plants  than 
they  can  properly  support.  When  the  pots  are 
plunged,  or  even  if  standing  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  they  will  root  through  the  Iwttom 
if  not  moved  occasionally  ;  to  prevent  this  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  turn  them  round  once  a  fortnight, 
for  if  the  roots  be  permitted  to  take  much  hold 
of  the  soil  on  which  they  stand  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  broken  when  the  plants  are  taken  in¬ 
doors,  and  ruptures  in  that  way  give  them  a 
check  which  causes  imperfection  in  the  flowers. 
The  open  centres  that  badly-managed  Chrysan¬ 
themums  so  often  exhibit  are  mainly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  checks  which  the  roots  receive,  or 
being  allowed  to  bear  too  many  blooms.  Give 
plenty  of  manure  water  now ;  they  will  boar  it 
m  large  quantities,  and  stronger  than  almost 
any  other  plants. 

Veronicas. — Where  these  are  propagated  in 
winter  or  spring,  and  then  planted  in  the  open 
ground  with  a  view  to  lifting  and  transplanting 
them  to  pots  for  autumn  and  winter  flower¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  well  to  defer  the  taking  them 
up  too  long.  All  plants  treated  m  this 
way  should  he  turned  out  in  soil  sufliciently 
sandy  and  light  to  admit  of  their  being  taken 
up  with  no  more  mutilation  of  their  roots  than 
may  be  unavoidable.  Although  these  Veronicas 
are  naturally  such  free  growers  that  they  re¬ 
cover  the  loss  of  fibres  much  quicker  than  many 
plants,  yet  with  those  that  come  into  flower 
early  in  autumn,  such  as  V.  Andersoni,  injury 
to  their  roots  more  or  less  interferes  with  their 
blooming.  They  are  subjects  that  require  a  good 
deal  of  water,  and  will  bear  the  soil  to  be 
thoroughly  moistened  as  soon  as  potted,  in  a 
way  that  would  be  fatal  to  more  delicate- rooted 
plants  ;  they  should  be  set  close  under  a  north 
wall  or  similar  position,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  the  sun  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  they 
are  taken  up  :  or  if  there  happens  to  be  room  in 
a  house  or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  a  little 
close,  it  will  be  still  better. 

Camellias  should  be  at  once  TOt  into  their 
winter  quarters  ;  they  likewise  will  succeed  in 
a  position  where  there  is  less  ygH  th^  mim; 
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keeping  the  leaves  clean  ;  it  is  also  essential  to 
their  health  that  no  accumulations  of  dust  be 
allowed  upon  them,  for  if  they  be  aflfected  at  all 
with  brown  scale,  the  dirt  will  stick  to  the 
glutinous  excrement  of  the  insect,  and  this,  if 
not  removed,  will  cause  the  foliage  to  turn 
yellow  and  fall  off.  If  infested  with  white  scale, 
the  best  implement  for  removing  it  fi*om  the 
wood  is  an  ordinary  tooth-brush,  after  which 
sponge  the  leaves  one  by  one  on  both  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces.  Wash  the  pots  of  all 
plants  as  they  are  taken  inside,  and  remove 
any  Moss  that  may  have  accumulated  upon  the 
soil. 

Flower  Gkurden. 

Bedding  plants  will  now  bo  getting  coarse 
and  rampant  in  growth  unless  checked  by 
timely  stopping  and  regulating,  and  the  floral 
display  will  be  less  brilliant ;  therefore  endeavour 
to  make  up  for  the  reduction  in  quantity  of 
bloom  by  increased  attention  to  tidiness  and  all 
the  minor  details  of  finish  on  which  success  or 
failure  in  flower  gardening  so  much  depends. 
The  Grass  must  be  frequently  mowed  and  rolled, 
edgings  clipped  and  weeded,  and  walks  kept 
clean,  bright,  and  hard.  Bring  up  any  arrears 
in  the  way  of  propagating  by  at  once  getting  in 
all  cuttings  required. 

Where  old  plants  are  kept  for  providing  a 
stock  of  cuttings  in  spring,  cut  all  the  flowering 
shoots  in  tolerably  close,  so  that  they  may  make 
young-growing  shoots  previous  to  being  lifted. 
Lobelias  we  find  much  more  satisfactorily  ctowu 
from  cuttings  than  from  seed,  and  in  order  to 
get  good  stock  plants  they  should  be  cut  in 
pretty  closely  alx>ut  a  month  before  they  are 
lifted  for  potting.  Any  ^ood  Petunias  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  retam  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  for  at  this  time  of  the  year 
there  are  seldom  any  good  soft  cutting  for  pro¬ 
pagating  to  be  had,  unless  the  plants  nave  b^n 
cut  back  for  that  purpose. 

Hardy  Flowers. — In  the  herbaceous  ^rden 
and  on  the  rockeries  a  successful  show  in  the 
new  year  must  be  planned  and  prepared  for 
during  the  next  month  or  two.  It  will  not  do 
to  let  things  alone  from  year  to  year,  else  the 
weaker  plants  will  succumb,  and  the  stronger 
become  sole  possessors  of  the  situation.  To  so 
great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  in  rockeries 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  take  them  to 
pieces  after  four  or  five  years,  and  to  weed  out 
the  rank  vegetation  which  has  got  deep  hold  of 
every  crevice  and  covered  over  every  space.  If 
this  be  not  done  it  will  soon  be  found  that 
favourite  plants  become  altogether  lost.  But 
not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  is  well  to  go 
over  both  the  open  garden  and  rockery  at  this 
season ;  to  trim  off  the  clumps  that  are  per¬ 
manent,  to  weed  out  and  to  replant  in  the  re¬ 
serve  rarden,  runners,  and  seedlings,  and 
crowded-oui  plants,  to  examine  all  bulbs, 
taking  out  the  excess,  and  seeing  the  rest  pro¬ 
perly  soiled  and  manured  for  their  new  flowering 
time  ;  and  filling  up  all  gaps  which  will  surely 
follow  after  a  summer’s  bloom-time. 

Seedlings  raised  durin^^  the  summer,  such  as 
Aquilegias,  Primulas,  Antirrhinums,  Androsaces, 
&c.,  should  now  be  carefully  plant^  out,  and  a 
number  of  good  plants  of  each  should  be  potted 
off  and  plunged  in  sand  or  ashes  in  cold  frames, 
BO  that  you  nave  double  chances  of  savii^  your 
treasure  through  the  winter  months.  &  the 
same  way  every  plant  of  value  in  the  open 
garden  and  rockery  should  be  duplicated,  and 
cuttings  or  offshoots  placed  in  pots  in  cold 
frames  as  reserve  stock  for  spring  time.  In  our 
climate,  and  after  recent  experiences  of  hard 
winter  weather,  it  does  not  do  to  risk  all  in 
the  open  garden,  so  that  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
of  your  stock  of  choice  flowers,  you  must  take 
the  trouble  of  securing  the  stock  by  these  pre¬ 
cautions.  If  either  fails  you  have  the  other  in 
reserve,  and  if  all  live  you  are  the  wealthier. 

All  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and  Saxifrages 
should  be  gone  over.  It  is  well  to  grow  these 
plants  both  in  clumps  and  single  crowns,  for 
they  have  both  beauty  of  mass  and  beauty  of 
individual  form,  the  one  being  as  well  worth 
cultivating  as  the  other.  If  the  best  crowns  of 
these  be  picked  out  and  planted  apart,  they 
grow  into  grand  rosettes,  and  to  due  time  flower, 
whilst  in  the  mass  they  bloom  but  sparingly, 
and  do  not  display  their  full  beauty  of  form.  In 
the  same  way  the  Sedujis  and  Sempervivums 
will^  come  in  useful  if  carefully  cultivauxi. 
^listmas  Roses  should  also  be  carefully 
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roots  are  active  and  in  good  health,  and  manure 
should  be  placed  on  the  soil  above  the  rootlets 
to  give  vigour  to  the  blooming  buds.  This 
plant  exhausts  the  soil  by  its  profuse  blooming 
every  year,  and  merits  an  annual  mulching  at 
this  season,  which  it  repays  with  interest  at  the 
very  season  when  its  white  flowers  are  most 
welcome.  In  ordinary  bulbs  for  the  new  year 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  many  of  the  cheap 
Lilies  are  as  good  for  greenhouse  work  as  the 
more  gaudy  jacinths  and  Tulips  imported  from 
Holland.  All  the  Narcissi  malce  lovely  objects 
when  grown  in  pots,  and  especially  the  best  of 
the  Daffodils,  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Horsfieldi. 
The  Scillas  are  aim  very  beautiful  when  bloomed 
inside,  and  small  noups  of  half-a-dozen  in  a  4- inch 
pot  raised  in  cold  frames  bloom  much  earlier 
when  planted  out  as  they  are  coming  into 
bloom,  and  furnish  bright  spots  of  blue  when 
that  colour  U  secured  in  the  open  garden. 

Pansies. — We  are  just  now  putting  in  cuttings 
of  these,  and  it  may  be  well  to  again  remark 
that  the  thick,  pithy  flower-stems  are  useless 
for  cuttings.  The  b^t  are  the  slender  growths 
that  usually  come  up  thickly  from  the  base  of 
the  plants  when  the  old  stems  have  been  pegged 
down  or  removed.  These  can  be  pulled  out  with 
plenty  of  small  rootlets  attached  to  them,  and 
when  carefully  put  into  boxes  in  fine  soil  they 
speedily  start  into  growth.  A  reddish-coloured 
aphis  usually  attacks  them  at  this  season,  but  it 
can  be  destroyed  by  dipping  the  cuttings  in 
soapy  water  before  they  are  inserted. 

Pentstemons. — These  are  now'  very  gay  in 
herbaceous  borders,  and  they  will  remain  so  for 
a  long  time.  Few  of  our  hardy  flowering  plants 
continue  to  brave  the  wet  and  cold  so  long  as 
these  do  ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  remove 
the  seed  pods  as  the  flowers  fade,  as  they 
seriously  cripple  the  energies  of  the  plants.  The 
stems  must  al^  be  supported  with  sticks  as  they 
require  them.  Cutting  may  be  put  in  now  if  a 
large  stock  is  required,  but  we  prefer  to  wait 
until  October. 

Shrubbery. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  decide  on  any  altera¬ 
tions  that  may  be  required  in  pleasure  grounds, 
as  the  best  time  for  the  removal  of  shrubs,  re¬ 
laying  turf,  Ac.,  is  close  at  hand,  and  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  slack  season  in  gardening,  it  is 
in  autumn  and  the  early  winter  months  ; 
therefore,  all  such  additional  work  should  be 
pushed  on  as  early  as  possible,  for  if  left  until 
spring  there  is  a  possibility  either  of  its  being 
abandoned,  or  the  regular  work  thrown  behind¬ 
hand.  A  most  importemt  subject  to  determine 
is  what  trees  or  shrubs  are  either  to  be  cut  dowm 
altogether  or  reduced  to  reasonable  limits  if 
overgrown.  This  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
winter,  but  a  definite  plan  of  operation  should 
be  decided  on  while  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf. 
It  would  also  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  pleasure  grounds  if  needless  beds  were 
turfed  over,  and  walks  for  which  no  necessity 
exists  were  done  away  with,  as  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  gardens  there  should  be 
some  broad,  unbroken  sweeps  of  turf,  which, 
if  kept  in  good  condition,  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  what  may  be  termed  quiet  beauty. 
Where  the  removal  of  shrubs  is  contemplated, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  such  work,  as  ^ptember  and 
Octol^r  are  favourable  months  for  transplant¬ 
ing,  the  earth  being  then  still  warm  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  usually  mild  and  moist,  conditions 
altogether  favourable  for  establishing  the 
subjects  transplanted  before  active  growth 
ceases  for  the  year.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  ^ve 
freshly  planted  trees  or  shrubs  an  unlimited 
supply  of  water,  as  that  water  rather  checks 
than  promotes  root  action  by  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  soil.  After  one  good  soak¬ 
ing  it  will  be  found  more  efficacious  to  syringe 
the  foliage  in  the  evening,  as  by  keeping  the 
leaves  h^thy  as  long  os  possible  root  action  is 
induced  sufficient  to  carry  the  trees  through  the 
winter,  and  to  start  it  with  vigour  in  spring. 

Fruit. 

VINE.S. — All  late  Grapes  should  now  be  nearly 
ripe,  and  a  dry  air  should  be  allowed  to  circa 
late  freely  about  them  when  they  have  arrived 
at  this  state.  Lateral  ^wths  should  now  be 
cut  off  vines  of  all  descriptions  ;  late  rods,  witli 
plenty  of  healthy  foliage,  will  still  produce  theie 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  gro* 
mnra  than  )  inch  or  2  Inohee,  and  should  tkefl 
b'^U'enjo\«d,  *  pfetjcul^r  to  k6«p  nort 
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clear  of  decayed  leaves  ;  if  they  are  left  lying  spongioles.  Trees  that  do  not  require  potting  placed  on  their  edges  1  foot  or  so  from  the  wall, 
about  where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging  they  may  he  placed  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  loosely 
induce  damp  among  the  fruit.  Do  not  light  and  air,  with  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  suspended  net  will  have  the  desired  effect.  Pay 
allow  inside  borders  to  want  water,  even  snpply  of  water,  but  anything  approaching  particular  attention  to  the  removal  of  breast- 
though  the  Grapes  are  ripe ;  if  there  is  any  starvation  or  complete  dryness  must  not  be  wood  by  cutting  back  to  within  one  or  two  buds 
fear  of  their  shrivelling  from  want  of  it,  better  allowed  at  any  time,  not  even  when  stone  fruit  of  the  base.  Ease  the  ligatures  on  newly- 
aacriffee  a  few  by  damp  than  this  should  happen,  trees  are  completely  at  rest.  Many  Pewh  grafted  trees,  and  see  that  the  summer  growths 
After  watering,  either  cover  the  border  with  trees  cast  their  blossom  buds  in  the  spring  are  well  secured  to  stakes, 
mats  or  dry  straw,  both  for  the  sake  of  neatness  through  being  kept  too  dry  through  the  winter,  Strawberries. — The  ground  should  now  be 

and  in  oi^er  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation,  and  on  this  account  the  amateur  who  has  not  cleared,  all  the  runners  being  cut  away  and 
The  earliest  vines,  on  which  the  Grapes  are  to  paid  for  his  experience  will  do  well  to  winter  his  removed  to  the  refuse  heap  ;  but,  in  doing  this, 
ripen  in  April  and  May,  should  be  pruned  at  trees  in  a  dry,  sheltered,  but  airy  place  in  the  the  old  mistaken  practice  of  cutting  off  a  large 
once,  the  orders  renovated,  and  the  house  open  air.  \Iany  of  the  better  kinds  of  Pears  portion  of  the  leaves  should  by  no  means  be 
cleaned,  or  if  they  are  to  be  painted  the  pre-  pay  well  for  culture  in  pots,  and  it  is  very  followed.  A  thick  mulching  of  littery  manure 
sent  is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  interesting  to  see  the  immense  crops  of  fine  applied  in  spring  to  Strawberry  beds  is  most 

Melons. — Increased  artificial  heat  both  top  large  fruit  which  small  trees  on  the  Quince  beneficial  in  its  effect  in  keeping  down  weeds, 
and  bottom  will  now  be  necessary  to  keep  these  stock  bring  to  maturity.  Choice  kinds  only,  Where  fresh  plantations  are  required,  and  the  land 
in  vigour,  and  the  fruit  must  have  the  fullest  such  as  Marie  Louise,  ^urr6  Superlin,  Pitmas-  did  not  happen  to  be  at  liberty  in  August,  the  best 
exposure  to  light  by  tying  aside  any  foliage  that  ton  Duchesse,  Glon  Morceau,  l^lle  de  Noel,  time  for  planting,  rooted  runners  may  now  be 
intercepts  it.  Though  less  water  will  now  be  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  that  excellent  Pear,  taken  up  and  planted  6  inches  apart  on  a  piece  of 
necessary  than  earlier  in  the  season,  avoid  dry-  Winter  Nelis,  should  be  potted,  and  these  ground  previously  prepared  by  digging.  These 
ness,  which  is  a  sure  precursor  of  loss  of  should  be  well  prepared  by  annual  lifting  and  can  remain  thus  for  the  winter,  and  be  removed 
foliage  and  consequent  insipidity  of  fruit.  Free  replanting  in  stiff  loam  out  of  doors,  or  maidens  in  spring  to  the  positions  wMch  they  are  to 
ventilation,  full  exposure  to  light,  and  an  may  be  potted  and  plunged  up  to  the  rim  for  occupy  permanently, 
equable  bottom  heat  never  fail  to  ensure  fruit  twelve  months  before  they  are  wanted.  It  may  Vegretables. 

of  hiffh  flavour.  The  blooms  of  late  plants  be  necessary  to  go  over  vigorous  young  trees  for  Xhe  month  of  September  is  an  important  one 
should  be  fertilised,  and  as  the  advanced  season  the  last  time  this  season,  and  to  remove  or  stop  jn  the  vegetable  garden.  Storing  Onions  should 
renders  this  crop  somewhat  uncertain,  it  will  strong  lateral  growths,  but  from  this  time  care  he  one  of  the  first  operations.  Potato  lifting 
not  do  to  wait  for  a  number  of  flowers  to  be  must  be  taken  in  the  removal  immediately  above  have  to  be  proceeded  with.  Ours  are  all 
ready  to  fertilise  at  the  same  time  ;  on  the  con-  a  triple  bud,  as  many  Peach  trees  set  wo^  buds  Hft^  except  Champions,  which  are  swelling 
trary,  the  first  that  appears  should  be  set.  Keep  sparingly  from  a  few  inches  above  the  base  to  fagt.  Immediately  the  Onion  land  is  cleared, 
the  shoots  thin,  and  those  producing  fruit  the  terminal  point,  and  without  a  wood  bud  to  rake  it  over  and  plant  Cabbages,  crow-bar 
should  be  stopped  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  draw  the  sap  blossom  buds  are  useless.  fashion,  no  digging  being  required.  Dig  and 

fruit.  As  soon  as  all  are  set  encourage  ^ick  Hardy  fruits. — The  gathering  of  the  well  manure  any  south  or  west  border  at  liMrty, 
groMTth  by  closing  the  house  very  early.  With  different  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  will  now  require  and  plant  winter  Lettuce,  Black  Seeded,  Brown 
sun-heat,  the  temperature  may  advantageously  daily  attention.  The  early  part  of  the  day,  as  Cos,  and  Hick’s  Cos  being  the  hardiest  and 
be  raised  to  90  degs.  for  an  hour  or  two.  soon  as  the  foliage  is  dry,  is  the  beat  time  to  beat  varieties  to  plant.  Earth  up  Celery  on  fine 

Peaches. — ^In  damp  localities,  where  there  gather  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  to  ensure  dry  days,  and  be  careful  to  press  the  soil  round 
is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  wood  of  Peach  trees  the  full  flavour  of  the  fruit  they  should  be  the  plants  with  the  hands ;  little  earthings  often 
to  ripen  on  open  walls,  it  becomes  necessary  to  removed  from  the  trees  before  they  become  what  give  the  best  results.  Now  is  a  capital  time  to 
give  them  every  assistance  possible.  In  such  ig  termed  dead  ripe.  By  following  up  a  regular  sow  in  any  outlying  frames  Lettuce  and  Cauli- 
places  the  shoots  should  be  kept  much  thinner  system  of  looking  over  all  the  trees  every  mom-  flower  to  stand  the  winter  under  glass.  Cauli- 
than  is  requisite  in  more  favourable  situations,  ing^  injury  by  falling  to  the  ground  is  avoided,  flowers  for  hand-li^ts  should  ^  encouraged  to 
so  as  to  adlow  the  sun  to  get  to  them;  they  and  by  gathering  under  rather  than  over-ripe,  grow  and  make  stiff  plants, 
should  also  be  kept  closely  nailed  in,  so  that  and  placing  the  fruit  in  shallow  baskets  well  Herbs. — Parsley  and  such  other  herbs  as  are 

they  may  receive  the  full  benefit  to  be  deriv^  padded  with  paper  shavings.  Peaches  and  in  daily  request  throughout  the  winter  should 
from  the  heat  of  the  bricks.  Shoots  nailed  in  Nectarines  will  keep  for  several  days  in  a  cool  have  immediate  attention  ;  the  former,  as  a  mle, 
now  will  mature  their  buds  much  better  than  fruit  room,  or,  that  which  is  of  greater  injport-  winters  safely  on  a  dry  south  border,  but  a  frame 
if  they  are  allowed  to  stand  away  from  the  ance  to  many,  they  will  bear  packing  and  transit  placed  over  it  ensures  its  safety  in  all  weathers, 
wall.  These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  by  railway  without  showing  the  marks  and  Basil,  Tarragon,  Balm,  and  Mint  are  all  easily 
to  the  southern  counties,  where  the  wood  will  bruises  which  mar  the  beauty  and  spoil  the  produced  in  any  warm  position  in  houses  or 
ripen  under  almost  any  conditions  ;  but  in  parts  delicate  flavour  of  so  many  fine  Peaches.  As  pits,  and  if  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  they  can 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  Peach  can  only  just  soon  as  the  earliest  trees  are  cleared  of  the  crop  be  conveniently  removed  as  required  from  one 
finish  its  wood,  in  ordinary  seasons,  it  sometimes  they  should  be  well  syringed  to  clear  them  of  place  to  another. 

happens  that  the  shoots  are  left  detached  from  red  spider,  and  if  pure  water  is  not  considered  Spinach. — A  little  more  winter  Spinach 
the  wall  under  the  impreuion  that  the  buds  are  sufficient,  flowers  of  sulphur,  reduced  to  a  paste  should  now  be  sown  at  once  on  a  dry  piece  of 
matured  by  the  extra  air  they  get  in  such  a  ^ith  soft  soap,  may  be  added  and  applied  ground,  and  will  come  in  for  use  in  the  spring, 
position.  In  this  rrapect,  however,  the  influ-  with  the  garden  engine.  Where  trees  were  This  late  sowing  will  not  have  a  disposition  to 
ence  of  the  heat  derived  from  absolute  contact  heavily  mulched  and  watered  through  the  hot  run  so  soon  to  seetl  as  that  put  in  at  an  earlier 
with  the  face  of  the  wall  is  much  greater.  weather,  the  copious  rains  we  have  recently  period.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  rows. 

Orchard  houses. — By  this  time  nearly  all  had  will  have  started  another  break  of  and  to  partly  thin  them  out,  leaving  the  plants 
the  fruit  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  trees  laterals.  These,  together  with  old  wood  from  so  that  they  will  not  become  drawn  ;  and  to 
in  this  structure,  and  many  of  them  will  have  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  must  be  re-  complete  the  thinning  by  removing  more  as  they 
been  turned  out  of  doors  to  ripen  up  their  wood,  moved  to  let  in  light  and  warmth,  care  being  are  required  for  use.  Ultimately  those  that 
Where  spider  has  been  troublesome  this  turning  observed  that  an  even  spread  of  moderately  are  left  should  be  about  6  inches  asunder.  This 
out,  particularly  in  warm  districts,  may  be  an  strong  short-jointed  shoots  is  left  to  furnish  the  vegetable,  like  all  others,  cannot  stand  a  severe 
advantage ;  but  in  this  locality,  where  we  are  next  year’s  crop.  In  low,  damp  situations  winter  when  crowded.  This  method  of  partial 
resting  upon  marl  and  surrounded  by  limestone  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  strong  wood,  thinning  admits  of  a  snpply  both  for  the  pre- 
hills,  we  find  a  well-ventilated  house  the  best  vigorous  young  trees  require  biennial  lifting  sent  and  future  time  being  supplied  from  the 
place  for  riiMning  up  the  wood  of  nearly  all  kinds  and  replanting  until  they  begin  to  carry  full  same  ground.  Whenever  an  opportunity  is 
of  stone  fruit  trees.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  crops  of  fruit.  To  perform  this  operation  offered  by  the  land  being  dry,  let  the  entire 
an  examination  of  the  general  stock  of  Peaches,  successfully,  all  the  roots  should  be  carefully  surface,  where  there  is  room  amongst  growing 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  early  Pears,  and  to  preserved  and  relaid  within  a  few  inches  of  the  crops,  be  gone  over  with  the  hoe,  and  well 
draw  out  all  that  require  potting,  reducing,  surface.  Strong  calcareous  loam  with  a  liberal  stirred,  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds.  This 
or  shaking  out.  In  many  instances  full-siz^  mixture  of  old  lime,  rubble,  or  burnt  earth  suits  saves  much  labour  by  preventing  the  seeding 
trees  may  be  reduced  and  repotted  in  the  same  all  kinds  of  stone  fruit  trees ;  the  addition  of  of  such  annuals  as  Groundsel,  Chickweed,  &c., 
pots,  but  before  they  are  returned,  the  latter  manure  should  be  confined  to  the  surface  as  a  which  will  otherwise  keep  on  flowering  and 
should  be  well  washed  and  thoroughly  dried,  mulching,  and  the  work  should  be  completed  in  maturing  seed  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  has 
otherwise  the  new  compost  will  elmg  to  the  dry  weather  before  the  leaves  fall.  Where  also  the  best  possible  influence  upon  the  present 
sides.  Good  drainage  is  indispensable,  and  a  Pears  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  trees  are  crops  and  upon  the  land,  by  keeping  it  more 
strong  calcareous  loam,  lime,  rubble,  or  burnt  well  managed,  the  Pear  crop  stands  first  on  the  open  for  the  winter  ;  but  in  order  to  effect  the 
earth  and  bone  dust,  will  make  a  sound,  rich  list  of  hardy  fruits.  On  warm,  dry  soils  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  the  soil  should  be 
compost,  capable  of  producing  excellent  fruit-  extension  of  the  roots  and  branches  answers  quite  dry  when  stirred. 

beanog  wood.  After  potting  trees  that  have  beat,  but  in  cold  gardens  ample  drainage,  a  Turniks. — These  sown  about  the  beginning 

been  severely  reduced,  they  may  be  the  better  generous,  mellow  compost,  and  freejuent  lifting  of  August  are  an  important  crop,  as  upon  them 
for  a  fortnight  under  glass,  where  they  can  be  form  important  items.  Pears,  like  Peaches,  principally  depends  the  winter  supply  ;  when 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine  and  syringed  occa-  almost  without  exception,  are  best  when  sown  earlier  it  is  difficult,  in  many  parts  of  the 
sionally,  but  the  inexperienced  would  be  gathered  before  they  arc  fit  for  use,  and  as  many  kingdom,  to  preserve  the  young  plants  from  the 
astonished  to  find  how  quickly  trees  that  are  of  the  autumn  kinds  will  now  pa^  freely  the  Turnip  beetle.  To  get  a  satisfactory  return 
potted  with  the  leaves  upon  them  form  new  most  forward  should  be  gathered  from  time  to  from  these  late  sowings,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
roots  in  the  fresh  compost.  In  days  gone  by  it  time,  and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room  for  sary  to  allow  them  plenty  of  room  by  thinning 
was  the  practice  to  defer  lifting  fruit  trees  succession.  Late  kinds  may  hang  for  a  con-  sufficiently  and  in  time.  At  this  season  they 
until  every  leaf  had  fallen,  but  a  long  ©xrcri-  siderabl^  time  yet,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  make  larger  tojw  than  earlier,  and,  unless  given 
enceof  successes  and  failures  has  proved  lea on  the  trees  after  the  leaves  have  spac^bbod^fij  it^eynwill  not  make  roots  of  a 

this  kind  of  work  shqpud]  he^e-|4^^  er  4:g^^heir  functions,  and  show  sigi^  of  uscfu!  o:7.e.^  .  W^erej  jtl^e-Nfirat  thinning  was  in¬ 

leaves  are  ripe  enough  to  fall  at  the  toucn7an^faliii(^  IT  tomtits  attack  the  fniit,  ’'snmll  sufficient,  th4y  i^hould 'W  be  again  gone 
while  the  earth  contains  wannth  that  will  mesh^fishing-nets  must  be  suspended  from  the  over  nr  ^  moie  u  space  of  IT)  inches 

heal  wounds  and  induce  the  formation  of  new  I  coping,  and,  if  necessary,  secured  to  boards  between  the  plants  e^^m^way  is  not  too  much. 
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BEST  TIME  TO  POT  LILIUM  AURATUM. 


cannot  be  expected  from  them.  The  only  insect 
pests  that  trouble  either  the  foliage  or  buds  of 
this  plant  are  aphides,  which  are  kept 

down  by  fumigation  or  syringing  with  Tobacco 

In  shifting  some  bulbs  of  this  Lily  that  had  j  water.  _ _ _ _  H.  P. 

flowered  in  pots,  and  the  stems  of  which  had  i  mi.  •  i  j 

just  turned  brown,  I  found  that  many  of  them  Agrapanthiis  uinbellatU8.--Thi8  fine  old 
had  pushed  forth  new  roots  from  the  base  of  I  plant  has  been  one  of  the  showiest  we  have  had 
the  bulb  in  great  numbers,  some  of  which  were  '  in  our  greenhouse  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is 
at  least  6  inches  in  length,  thus  proving  that  j  equally  efiective  in  the  open  air,  where  it  has 
the  best  time  to  repot  this  Lily  is  the  autumn,  been  flowering  most  profusely.  A  well-grown 
as  then  the  new  roots  will  run  into  the  fresh  !  specimen  of  it,  bearing  ten  or  twelve  umbels  of 
compost,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  injure  bright  blue  flowers,  is  a  striking  object.  It  is 
them  in  potting,  as  would  be  the  case  if  that  easily  increased  by  means  of  onsets,  which,  if 
operation  was  delayed  till  later  in  the  season,  potted  in  rich  soil,  soon  make  fine  plants.  It 
\Ve  continually  hear  of  great  losses  in  the  case  has  strong,  fleshy,  fibrous  roots,  and  when  these 
of  imported  bulbs  which  flower  well  the  first  fill  the  pots  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
season,  and  in  autumn  are  found  on  examina-  larger  ones.  By  giving  them  liberal  shifts  they 
tion  to  be  decayed.  This  loss  is,  in  my  opinion,  soon  make  fine  plants.  They  will^  be  found  to 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  late  season  be  suitable  for  outdoor  decoration  either  plunged 
at  which  they  arrive  in  this  country,  as  under  !  in  the  ground  in  their  pots,  when  they  can  be 
ordinary  conditions  their  pots  would  be  full  j  shifted  at  any  time  without  injuring  the  plants, 
of  roots  before  imported  bulbs  are  in  the  or  the  pots  can  be  set  in  positions  in  which  they 
ground,  and  these  latter  seldom  make  the  same  will  be  most  effective  whether  singly  or  ingroups, 
amount  of  roots  as  early  potted  ones.  Many  of  !  In  winter  they  merely  require  protection  from 


the  imported  bulbs  when  examined  in  autuum 
appear  to  be  sound  at  the  first  glance,  but  on 
closer  inspection  the  base  of  the  scales  is  found 
to  be  decayed,  and  a  shake  will  sometimes 
suffice  to  scatter  the  bulb  into  fragments. 
Another  reason  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
loss  of  great  numbers  is  that  after  flowering 
they  are  frequently  placed  anywhere  out  of 
doors,  and,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  become  dry  ; 
then  when  heavy  autumnal  rains  occur  they  are 
completely  saturated  and  decay  commences,  or, 
if  it  had  already  begun,  it  is  thus  greatly  has¬ 
tened.  After  several  experiments  with  imported 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  in  pots,  I  have  been  most 
successful  under  the  following 

Mode  of  treatment  :  As  soon  as  received, 
which  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
the  bulbs  are  laid  on  clean  Cocoa-nut  refuse 
or  fine  peat  in  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame, 
the  lights  of  which  are  kept  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  deluged  witn  wet  at  that 
time.  Plenty  of  air  is,  however,  given  by 
tilting  the  lights  at  all  times,  except  during 
severe  frost.  They  generally  arrive  in  a  some¬ 
what  dry  and  shrivelled  condition,  but  under 
this  treatment  they  soon  become  plump,  and  the 
young  roots  start  from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
When  this  takes  place  they  are  at  once  lifted 
and  potted,  returning  them  afterwards  to  the 
same  quarters.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  lift¬ 
ing  to  carefully  scrutinise  each  bulb  and  re¬ 
move  any  decaying  matter,  an  operation  which 
greatly  assists  in  maintaining  tne  bulbs  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  soil  used  consists  of 
about  two-thirds  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  leaf- 
mould  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand. 
My  experience  is  that  the  bulbs  do  best  when 

{flanted  rather  deep — that  is  to  say,  with  at 
east  an  inch  of  soil  above  their  tops.  In  potting 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  surround  the  bulb  with 
dry  silver  sand,  which  prevents  any  stagnant 
moisture  accumulating  around  it.  After  potting 
they  are  kept  slightly  moist  with  an  increased 
amount  of  water  as  the  flower  stems  develop 
themselves,  and  when  flowering  is  over  they  are 
returned  to  the  frame  till  their  stems  commence 
to  decay,  when  they  are  at  once  repotted.  No 
hard  and  fast  rule  is  followed  in  reference 
to  this  point.  Some  are  very  little  disturbed, 
and  that  only  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
bulb,  which  can  be  found  out  by  removing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  soil,  thus  leaving  the 
bottom  mass  of  young  healthy  roots  quite  in¬ 
tact.  Others,  again,  whose  condition  is  not  so 
satisfactory,  have  the  soil  shaken  away  and 
another  start  given  them  in  fresh  compost. 
They  are  then  just  kept  moist  through  the 
winter,  and  continue  rooting  during  all  that 
time.  Of  course  failures  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
known,  even  under  this  mode  of  treatment ; 
but  they  have  been  reduced,  and  upon  the  whole 
it  gives  pretty  good  results.  During  the  summer 
these  Lilies  are  kept  in  a  slightly  shaded  posi¬ 
tion,  as  thus  managed  they  retain  their  foliage 
in  letter  condition  than  when  exposed  to  full 
sunshine.  A  word  or  two  as  to 
Selecting  the  bulbs. — Do  not  aim  at  get¬ 
ting  particularly  large  ones  ;  rather  choose  those 
of  a  firm,  solid  texture,  even  tlyJugh  sqmewha^ 
less  in  size.  A;  flp;tt.i;sh  ramy  \ 

as  one  with  a  more  elevated  cemrl,  and  in 
resijects  rounder.  At  the  same  time  the  buitss 
must  be  of  good  size,  or  fine  spikes  of  flowers 


frost.— W.  C. 

Winter-flowering  Violets.— The  time 
has  now  arrived  for  getting  these  into  their 
winter  quarters.  Young  plants  grown  from 
runners  planted  out  in  April  will  now  be  fine 
clumps  showing  bloom.  The  best  position  I 
have  found  for  them  is  a  Cucumber  frame,  which 
by  this  time  is  mostly  vacant.  For  Violets  it 
should  be  set  in  the  sunniest  position  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  raised  well  up  at  the  back  by  means 
of  temporary  brick  piers,  so  that  it  may  catch 
every  ray  of  sunlignt ;  for,  although  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  screen  Violets  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  summer’s  sun,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  utilise  every  ray  in  winter,  so  as  to  tempt  the 
blossoms  to  expand  during  the  dark,  short  days. 
When  the  frame  is  fixed  in  position,  fill  it  three 
parts  full  of  dry  leaves  and  stable  litter,  trodden 
firmly,  to  give  a  gentle  lasting  warmth  ;  on  this 
put  6  inches  of  good  soil,  then  lift  the  plants 
with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  plant  them  about 
1  foot  apart,  giving  a  good  soaking  of  water  to 
settle  the  soil  about  their  roots.  The  glass 
lights  will  only  be  needed  to  ward  off  heavy 
rains,  and  should  be  tilted  up  at  the  back,  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  night  and  day, 
until  danger  from  sharp  frost  compels  their 
being  closed  and  well  covered  with  mats  and 
dry  litter.  I  find  Marie  Louise  the  earliest 
flowering  sort,  and  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  older  Neapolitan,  having  longer  flower-stalks 
and  being  of  a  darker  shi^e  of  blue,  or  rather 
lavender.  Let  the  blooms  be  fully  expanded 
before  they  are  gathered,  as  it  is  a  great  waste 
to  gather  half-expanded  flowers,  and  a  dozen 
blooms  as  large  as  a  shilling  make  a  good  bunch. 
Violets  garnished  with  Violet  leaves  look  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  but  the  foliage  of  hardy 
sii^le  kinds  may  be  utilised  for  this  purpose. 

Libonia  floribunda. — This  is  too  rarely 
found  in  good  condition  in  small  gardens,  but  it 
is  so  useful  as  a  w’inter  flowerer  as  to  deserve 
much  cultural  care.  In  the  case  of  young  plants 
the  great  point  is  to  propagate  early,  so  that 
they  may  get  a  long  season  of  wowth,  and  have 
time  to  become  thoroughly  hardened  by  the 
beginning  of  winter.  Upon  this  depends  their 
ability  to  produce  good  flowers  and  to  retain 
their  foliage  through  the  winter  months. 
Badly-grown  plants  are  sure  to  cast  their  leaves. 
— B. 

Plantingr  out  Calla  aethiopioa  in  summer 
needs  only  one  trial  to  prove  its  superiority  over 
keeping  it  in  pots,  for  even  the  smallest  single 
crowns  put  out  in  May  or  June  develop  into 
fine  sturdy  plants  by  September.  It  is  such  a 
strong-rooting  plant  that  it  will  succeed  in  any 
fairly  good  soil,  and  good  plants,  even  when  out 
of  flower,  are  ornamental.  For  general  pur¬ 
poses  single  crowns  are  best,  but  large  specimens 
for  entrance  halls  or  conservatory  decoration 
are  desirable,  and  few  plants  last  longer  in  good 
condition  in  unfavourable  positions  than  this 
Calla.— J. 

Sparmannia  afriesana.  —  This  useful 
winter-flowering  plant  has  of  late  years  become 
f  popular  ;  its  flowers,  being  of  a  rich  satin 
appearance,  makegood  button-holeboimuetp. 


cutties,  which,  if  struck  early  in  spring,  maJte 
good  flowering  plants  by  the  following  winter, 
and  where  anyone  has  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
consen'atory  at  command,  and  requires  flowers 
for  cutting  in  winter,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
plant  that  vrill  yield  a  better  return  than  this. 
— J. 

Solomon's  SoaJ  forced.— Among  the 
many  good  old-fashioned  hardy  plants,  few  are 
better  than  this  for  forcing  ;  as,  though  very 
chaste  and  beautiful  outdoors,  it  is  far  better 
under  glass,  especially  when  forced,  as  then  the 
delicacy  of  the  green  of  its  foliage  is  simply 
charming.  In  a  cut  state  I  know  of  nothing  to 
equal  it,  as,  besides  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  the  stems  arch  over  most  gracefully,  and 
are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  pendent, 
silvery-looking,  bell-shaped  blossoms  that 
render  them  quite  unique  in  appearance.  To 
have  good  strong  plants  for  potting,  fresh  plan¬ 
tations  should  1^  made  in  the  spring,  which 
may  easily  be  done  by  pulling  old  roots  to 
pieces  ;  they  will  bear  diWding  to  almost  any 
extent,  for  they  are  full  of  buds  or  eyes,  and  are 
sure  to  break  and  form  young  shoots.  A  good 
way  of  managing  them  is  to  dig  shallow  trenches, 
making  them  just  below  the  surface  level,  and 
enriching  the  ground  by  working  in  manure,  as 
is  done  for  Celerv  ;  then  the  portions  of  roots  of 
the  Solomon’s  ^1  should  m  planted  in  rows, 
and,  as  they  grow,  the  earth  may  be  drawn  to 
them,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  trench,  which  is  all  the 
attention  they  require  during  the  summer,  ex¬ 
cept  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  and,  it  may 
be,  giving  a  soaking  of  water  or  liquid  manure 
should  the  weather  hapj^n  to  be  unusually  dry. 
In  winter  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  plants  up,  as  then  the  strongest  roots  may 
be  picked  out  for  potting,  and  the  weaker  laid 
by  for  replanting  to  grow  on  again.  The  way 
in  which  I  think  Solomon’s  Seal  looks  best  and 
is  most  useful  for  small  vases  or  furnishing 
stands  in  windows  is  in  6-inch  or  7 -inch  pots, 
in  which  the  pieces  of  roots  having  good  crown 
buds  should  be  potted.  The  sized  pieces  we 
use  are  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  and  these 
we  arrange  regularly  in  the  pots,  and  then  we 
cover  them  over  with  soil,  so  that  when  finished 
they  are  about  an  inch  or  so  deep.  The  pots 
are  then  set  in  any  cold  frame,  to  be  drawn 
from  as  the  plants  are  wanted  for  use.  As 
regards  the  forcing,  that  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
as  the  plants  respond  readily  to  heat,  and  may 
be  started  almost  anywhere— in  the  Mushroom 
house,  under  stages,  or  any  dark  place,  as  they 
do  not  require  Tight  till  they  get  well  above 
ground.  What  they  do  like  is  a  good  supply  of 
water,  which  should  be  given  tepid,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  gradually  harden  them,  in  order  to 
render  the  shoots  more  enduring  when  out.— 
S.  D. 


Staphylea  oolohioft,— I  find  this  member 
of  the  Bladder-nut  family  to  be  very  useful  for 
forcing  into  flower  in  spring.  The  common 
Bladder-nut  (S.  pinnata),  found  wild  in  some 
parts  of  England,  is  more  attractive  in  fruit 
than  in  flower,  but  S.  colchica  is  valued  for  the 
beauty  of  its  pure  white  blossoms,  which  are 
produced  in  large  clusters.  Like  Deutzia  gracilis. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  more  attractive  under  glass  than 
in  the  open  air,  as  outside  the  blossoms  are 
often  tinged  with  green.  This  Staphylea  hw 
been  known  for  some  time,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  used  for 
forcing;  indeed,  its  emnloyment  for  that 
purpose  is  still  very  limited.  Cuttings  of  it  do 
not  root  satisfactorily  ;  therefore  a  stock  of  it 
must  be  obtained  by  means  of  layers,  or  in  the 
case  of  established  plants  it  is  often  possible  to 
detach  suckers  with  a  few  roots  attached 
to  them,  and  these  soon  make  good  ]^lant8. 
Very  early  forcing  does  not  suit  it,  the  beginning 
of  March  being  quite  soon  enough  to  have  it  in 
perfection. — P. 

ChryBanthemums  for  exhibition. — 
Those  who  are  growing  specimen  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  will  now  need  to  give  them 
close  attention.  If  they  have  been  carefully 
attended  to  they  will  have  made  by  this  time 
strong  growth,  and  hare  branched  out  into 
leaders  and  lateral  shoots.  Some  varieties, 
especially  the  Japanese,  give  a  terminal  bud. 
which  vail  generally  expand  itself  and  give 
earlv  bloom,  the  same  plants  blooming  agair 
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[^in  a  temperature  of  from  60  degi,  to  .5o  df  g8.  j  frwn  the  loider  budt,  These  blooms  will  lx 
keep  opening  in  succession  for  a  lon^  I  exhibition,  so  the  cultivate; 
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destroying  them.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
late  blooming  varieties,  however,  these  blooms 
come  later  and  at  exhibition  time,  whereas  the 
leader  buds  will  perhaps  not  open  until 
December.  Grandiflorum,  Ethel,  and  Golden 
Dragon  are  late  sorts.  This  tendency  to  flower 
late,  as  well  as  other  neculiarities  in  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  a  knowleage  of  which  can  only  be 
gained  in  time,  gives  the  experienced  grower 
so  many  chances  in  his  favour  when  growing 
for  exhibition.  Having  now  reached  the  time 
when  the  plants  may  be  said  to  have  finished 
their  growth,  the  buds  must  be  looked  for,  and 
preparations  should  be  made  for  feeding  the 
plants  with  liquid  manure.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  appear  and  can  be  conveniently  handled 
on  plants  required  to  produce  exhibition  flowers, 
nip  out  all  the  buds  except  the  centre,  and  this 
must  be  carefully  done,  for  it  is  a  delicate  task, 
else  the  centre  bud  may  get  damaged  or  perhaps 
broken  off  entirely  ;  all  buds  appearing  on  the 
stems  must  be  taken  out,  and  also  all  laterals 
that  are  not  recjuired  for  bloom  ;  this  done,  the 
application  of  manure  water  can  commence. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  liquid  manure  ;  some  recommend  the  usual 
mixture  from  the  stable,  which  is  uudoubtedly 
a  good  thing  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
grower,  but  anyone  without  the  necessary 
knowledge  or  experience  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the 
proper  strength  required.  By  applying  liquid 
manure  of  too  high  a  strength,  buds  have  be¬ 
come  blind,  which  is  a  great  disappointment. 
Some  growers  recommend  artificial  manures, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  best  is  Clay’s  Fertiliser. 
A  little  of  this  should  be  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  watered  in 
when  moisture  is  applied  to  the  plants.  One 
authority  on  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
states  that  all  that  is  required  at  this  stage  is 
an  ammonical  stimulant  to  take  immediate 
effect  on  the  plant,  in  order  to  swell  the  buds 
to  the  largest  possible  size,  and  in  no  manure 
can  we  get  this  in  such  quantity  as  in  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  which  only  is 
needed,  commencing  at  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
and  gradually  increasing  to  half  an  ounce,  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  This  is  at  any  rate  a  clean  and 
moffensive  process,  and  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  cheap,  as  the  cost  is  not  more  than  a  half¬ 
penny  to  a  penny  per  gallon.  It  need  scarcely 
M  stated  that  thorough  cleanliness  of  foliage  is 
indispensable.  Any  thrips  that  may  find  a 
lodgment  in  the  points  of  the  shoots  must  be  at 
once  dislodged.  No  quarter  must  be  given  to 
any  injurious  insect,  nor  must  the  plants  be 
drawn  in  any  way.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  grow  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  possible,  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year  need  plenty  of 
exposure. — R.  D. 

Propagating  Begonias.— Begonias  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Rex  section  are  promgated  in 
two  wdkjB — one  being  to  take  off  a  leaf,  make 
several  incisions  through  the  principal  ril»,  and 
lay  it  on  a  pan  of  soil  or  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut 
refuse,  when  young  plants  will  be  produced 
from  the  cut  portions  and  also  from  the  base  of 
the  leaf ;  the  other  way  is  to  cut  up  the  leaf 
into  wedge-shaped  pieces,  commencing  at  the 
stalk,  and  carrying  the  cut  outwards  to  the 
edge  ;  if  done  in  this  way  each  piece  will  have 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  more  solid  part 
around  the  stem.  These  wedge-shaped  pieces 
are  then  dibbled  into  pots  as  cuttings,  and  the 
same  treatment  is  accorded  them  afterwards  as 
is  given  to  the  others  ;  but,  after  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  methods,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  first-named  is  the  best.  Success  is 
more  certain,  and  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  propagated  is  greater  than  by  any  other  way. 
—A. 

Tender  Periwinkles.  —  Periwinkles,  or 
Vincas,  belonging  to  this  class,  are  easily  ^rown 
in  any  house  devoted  to  a  general  collection  of 
tender  exotics.  Their  blooms  in  a  cut  state  are 
most  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year  for 
decorating  vases  and  other  indoor  receptacles, 
and  from  plants  of  a  good  size  flowers  can  be 
cut  with  a  fair  amount  of  stem  attached  to 
them  without  injuring  the  plant  itself.  We 
have  found  these  Vincas  to  keep  best  through 
the  winter  when  not  pruned  till  tha^thne  of 
starting  them  into  gxfi^^^l>jq<?in^  .rpiffid.  ITlk  i 
remov^  of  the  flowers  Tvill  have  gi veil  tne-^ffMS  : 
a  moderate  foreshortening — enough  for  the  time  j 
being  ;  then  they  should  be  dried  off  moderately 


mid  rested  like  Fuchsias.  If  pruned  hard  back 
in  autumn.  Vincas  are  apt  to  die  still  farther 
back,  and  that  even  beyond  what  one  could 
wdsh.  All  decaying  foliage  should  be  removed 
before  it  causes  injury  to  the  growths,  of  which 
they  are  very  susceptible  if  not  well  looked 
after.  Prune  them  when  they  are  to  be  started 
into  growth  ^ain  in  spring,  and  mve  the  plants 
a  good  watering  previous  to  shaking  them  out 
and  repotting  them  in  smaller-sized  pots.  When 
active  growth  commences  keep  them  regularly 
pinched  as  soon  as  each  shoot  reaches  its  second 
pair  of  leaves.  Continue  doing  this  till  a  com¬ 
pact,  bushy  head  has  been  obtained.  In  six 
weeks  from  the  last  stopping  their  first  blooms 
will  begin  to  expand,  and  by  this  time 
the  pots,  after  the  last  shift  has  been  given 
them,  should  be  getting  w'ell  filled  with 
roots.  From  this  time  onw'ards  through¬ 
out  the  flowering  season  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  w'ater,  of  which  they  need  a  good 
d^i.  Occasional  doses  of  diluted  liquid  manure 
will  also  greatly  benefit  them  and  make  the 
blooms  finer  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  We 
had  once  a  fine  specimen  of  V.  oculata  that  had 
been  for  a  time  in  a  house  without  fire-heat  just 
as  it  was  opening  its  first  flowers.  Through 
fear  of  damp  we  kept  it  too  dry  at  the  root,  and 
that  caused  the  blooms  to  be  small  and  to  drop 
prematurely.  W e  therefore  at  once  removed  it 
into  a  warmer  house,  and  supplied  it  very  freely 
with  water  at  the  roots.  Inis  soon  altered  the 
character  of  the  blooms,  which  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  two  or  three  such  blooms 
on  the  point  of  every  shoot  producing  a  striking 
effect.  When  in  flower  it  is  necessary  to  look 
the  plants  over  every  day,  in  order  to  remove 
all  decayed  or  faded  blooms.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  buds  oftentimes  get  affected  before 
they  open.  As  to  soil,  the  best  suited  for  Vincas 
is  a  light  loam  mixed  with  well-decomposed 
leaf-soil ;  where  good  leaf -soil  cannot  ^  ob¬ 
tained  peat  should  be  substituted,  such  as  that 
which  one  would  use  for  Ferns.  In  either  case 
add  a  good  amount  of  silver  sand.  At  the  time 
of  potting  do  not  press  the  soil  too  firmly 
around  the  old  ball — no  tighter  than  can  be 
done  by  the  hands  alone — it  &ing  necessary  that 
the  roots  should  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  as 
rapidly  as  possible. — J.  H. 

Christmas  Roses  in  pots.  —I  am  not  aware 
that  these  are  generally  grown  in  pots  in  what 
may  be  called  specimen  form,  nor  is  it  a  common 
thing  to  see  them  grown  permanently  in  pots, 
at  least  so  far  as  I  am  aware  ;  but  I  think  they 
adapt  themselves  to  this  mode  of  culture  better 
than  might  be  expected.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
grows  them  in  14-inch  pots  in  a  very  successful 
manner.  When  he  first  began  he  t^k  up  a  lot 
of  large  old  plants,  and  packed  them  closely  to¬ 
cher  in  the  pots.  This  he  did  in  November, 
just  as  the  flower  buds  were  getting  above  the 
soil.  The  plants  were  then  placed  in  a  cold  pit, 
where  they  flowered  at  Christmas  time.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pit  all  winter, 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  they  were 
placed  out  in  the  open,  where  they  remained  all 
summer,  getting  what  water  they  re(^uired. 
They  were  taken  under  cover  again  in  time  to 
get  the  flowers  open  at  Christmas.  The  number 
of  flowers  which  they  produced  the  second  year 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  first. 
With  regard  to  getting  them  in  flower  the  same 
treatment  is  continued  annually,  but  once  in 
tw'o  years,  in  early  spring,  they  are  turned  out 
of  their  pots,  a  gootl  portion  of  the  old  soil  is 
shaken  away  from  the  roots,  and  they  are  potted 
again  in  fresh  material.  This  is  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  require  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  even 
in  gardens  in  which  this  plant  does  well  I  have 
not  seen  results  anything  approaching  the  pot 
system. -J.  C.  C. 

Marsruerites  under  srlaBS. —Those  who 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay 
during  October  should  grow  Marguerites. 
Cuttings  of  them  may  be  struck  early  in  spring 
and  grown  along  quickly,  so  that  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  plant  may  be  ready  for  its  summer 
quarters  by  the  beginning  of  June  ;  they  should 
then  be  planted  in  a  sunny  border,  allowing 
them  plenty  of  room.  A  sandy  loam,  well 
workea,  suits  them  perfectly.  They  will  do . 
well  is  this  through  the  summer,  and  should  be 
It  r^Suq^bs,  some  3  feet  in  height,  as  npupb  ^ 
di^tensVand  well  furnished  to  the 
thWreginning  of  Septeml>er,  when  they  shpuM  i 
be  taken  up  and  prepared  for  removal  indcom 


Choose  a  dull  day  for  this  operation  ;  bo  ready 
with  a  barrow  load  of  light  loam,  in  which  a 
little  leaf-soil  may  be  worked,  and  have  some 
10-iuch  pots  slightly  crocked.  The  soil  and 
pots  may,  with  advantage,  be  taken  to  the  bed 
m  which  the  Marguerites  are  growing,  as  much 
depends  on  getting  their  roots  covered  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Exercise  care  in  taking 
them  up,  and  lift  them  with  a  large  ball,  as 
superfluous  soil  can  be  better  removed  W  the 
hand  than  the  spade.  In  potting  leave  sufficient 
room  for  a  surface  mulching  later  on.  After  the 
potting  is  done  the  plants  may  be  placed  under 
a  north  wall.  They  should  at  once  be  slightly 
staked  to  prevent  breakage,  and  receive  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water.  They  should 
be  well  cared  for  afterwards  in  this  latter 
respect,  and  an  occasional  damping  with  the 
syringe  will  also  prove  beneficial  for  a  few  days 
should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry.  In  about 
ten  days  they  will  be  ready  for  the  conservatory. 
The  above  details  may  seem  somewhat  trivial, 
but  they  should,  nevertheless,  be  strictly 
followed,  as  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  slightest 
check,  and  large  bushes  covered  with  bloom  can 
be  safely  transferred  in  this  way  without  a  leaf 
or  a  petal  being  any  the  worse.  It  is  difficult 
to  name  a  class  of  plants  that  better  repay  any 
little  extra  trouble  bestowed  on  them  than  these, 
either  as  regards  helping  to  make  the  conserva¬ 
tory  gay  or  the  amount  of  cut  blooms  which 
they  furnish.  With  respect  to  surface  mulching, 
I  should  recommend  it  to  be  adopted  in  not  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  are 
taken  up. — E.  B. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cauliflowers  and  manure.— Having  a 
plot  of  Cauliflowers  extra  vigorous,  the  leaves 
on  many  of  them  being  30  inches  long,  aifd  of 
that  deep  glaucous  green  colour  that  one  always 
likes  to  Me  in  every  variety  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe,  a  friend  remarked,  “You  have  given  them 
a  double  dose  of  manure  ;  won’t  the  quality  be 
unpleasantly  affected  by  it?”  By  which  he 
meant  that  his  belief  was  that  the  produce 
would  be  rank  and  taste  of  the  manure.  My 
reply  was  that  that  particular  plot  would  not 
be  so  affected,  for  the  only  manure  it  had  last 
year  was  soot,  and  since  that  was  applied  there 
had  been  a  crop  of  Peas  taken  off  the  same 
ground,  and  the  Cauliflowers  were  planted 
without  even  digging  afresh,  let  alone  manuring 
the  ground.  No  ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  manure, 
but  depth  of  culture  that  has  given  us  such 
results,  and,  what  is  more,  has  proved  a  com¬ 
plete  preventative  of  olub,  not  only  in  regard  to 
Caulinowers,  but  every  other  description  of 
Cabbage,  so  that  every  year  deep  digging  or 
trenching  is  looked  upon  as  indispensable,  Peas, 
Beans,  Onions,  and  Potatoes  being  the  crops  to 
occupy  the  ground  when  first  trenched  ;  and  as 
soon  as  these  are  cleared,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  are 
planted  without  any  preparation,  except  weeding 
the  ground  and  draining  drills  in  whicn  to  plant. 
Depth  of  soil,  yet  firmness,  the  two  essentials 
most  needed  for  this  class  of  vegetables,  are 
thus  assured.  As  to  manuring,  this  cannot 
well  be  overdone,  and  that,  too,  without  risk 
of  the  produce  being  tainted.  I  have  never 
known  this  to  happen  in  open-air  culture, 
though  I  know  there  are  some  who  think  the 
contrary.  Forced  vegetables,  such  as  French 
Beans,  Carrots,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and 
Rhubarb,  are  often  tainted  with  the  manure, 
as  mi^ht  be  expected  when  grown  under  such 
artificial  conditions ;  but  even  in  respect  to 
these,  by  judicious  management  as  to  airing 
and  a  sparing  use  of  manure  water,  there  need 
be  little  to  complain  of. — ^W. 

Autumn -sown  Oauliflowers.  —  These 
are  now  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  until 
frost  comes  they  cannot  be  jprown  too  hardy. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  begin  covering  them 
up,  or  snutting  them  in  by  any  means,  until 
this  is  absolutmy  required  ;  such  treatment  not 
only  makes  the  plants  very  tender,  but  draws 
them  up  until  the  stems  become  long  and 
spindly,  and  then  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
their  ever  doing  well  or  producing  serviceable 
heads.  Plants  in  seed  beas  now  should  not  be 
anqw^ito^^i[h^  |bpp  close,  and  in  dibbling  them 
opt.tl^cy  fjiQuld  w  put  inshore  frames  or  lights 
'  '  ‘  ^l^ed  b^-iind-by.  Besides 
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the  utmost  use  to  follow  the  others  by  way  of 
succession  next  spriog. — M. 

Large  v.  small  Onions.— No  one  can 
object  to  Onions  being  too  large  for  autumn 
use,  but  the  largest  are  not  by  any  means  the 
best  keepers,  and  if  a  supply  has  to  be  kept  up 
until  the  next  crop  comes  in,  too  much  con* 
iidence  must  not  be  placed  in  large  bulbs.  I 
tind  none  to  keep  better  or  longer  than  bulbs 
which  weigh  from  3  ounces  to  4  ounces  each,  and 
those  of  James’  Liong  Keeping  (which  are  ateut 
this  weight),  sound,  and  well  harvested,  might 
be  kept  m  good  condition  for  nine  months  after 
being  stored. 

Earthing  up  Broccoli,  &c.— This  we  do, 
not  that  we  think  earthing  up  does  any  good, 
except  as  a  protection  against  wind-waving  ;  in 
that  respect  it  is  really  needful  and  beneficial, 
in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  breaking  of  roots  by 
the  plants  being  blown  out  of  the  ^rpendicular. 
Dwarf  varieties  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and 
Oleworts,  if  planted  in  a  deep  drill,  never  need 
to  be  earthed  except  to  fill  in  the  drills  in  which 
they  were  first  planted,  and  before  doing  this  a 
sooting,  or,  if  thought  desirable,  a  watering 
with  manure  water  should  be  given  ;  then  the 
soil  serves  as  a  mulching,  and  keeps  the  plants 
moist  for  a  long  time,  it  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  all  this  kind  of  work,  anticipatory  of  the 
nigh  winds  that  may  shortly  be  expected. 

Vegetable  Marrows  in  light  and 
heavy  material.— It  is  generally  understood 
that  Vegetable  Marrows  are  gross  feeders,  and 
that  they  grow  best  where  manure  is  most 
plentiful,  but  their  inclinations  in  this  way  are 
often  overdone.  Lately  I  have  seen  some  plants 
growing  in  nothing  but  pure  manure  ;  in  fact, 
they  had  been  put  out  on  the  top  of  a  manure 
heap,  and  they  had  produced  a  mass  of  growth 
and  plenty  of  flowers,  but  very  few  fruits — 
doubtless  the  result  of  having  soft,  watery  shoots 
quite  incapable  of  bearing  fruit.  The  variety 
was  blamed,  but  under  the  conditions  jurt 
referred  to  I  could  not  accept  this  conclusion, 
as  some  of  our  plants  which  nave  been  growing 
all  summer  in  a  firm  bed  of  loam  and  sand,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  manure,  had  produced 
fruits  almost  as  thick  as  they  could  lie  on  the 
ground.  In  this  instance  the  wood  was  short- 
jointed,  not  over-abundant,  very  hard-looking, 
and  there  was  a  fruit  at  every  joint.  In  wet 
districts  or  wet  seasons  this  is  certainly  the 
best  way  of  growing  them,  and  although  a  large 
fruit  or  two  may  be  had  from  a  manure  bed,  the 
general  crop  will  be  deficient. — M. 

Butter  Beans,  or  Mont  d’Or.— These  are, 
as  a  rule,  trained  to  poles  or  Pea  stakes  in  the 
same  manner  as  Scarlet  Runners.  This  spring, 
however,  1  made  a  good-sized  sowing,  drawing 
the  drills  18  inches  apart,  and  planting  the 
Beans  the  usual  distance  apart.  When  they  had 
produced  their  third  leaf  I  pinched  the  top  out 
of  each  plant  to  induce  it  to  throw  side  shoots. 
The  plants  were  left  to  grow  at  will,  and  have 
produced  a  fine  crop  of  their  pale  yellow  pods 
equal  to  the  rows  which  were  staked  ;  besides, 
I  was  able  to  grow  three  rows  in  place  of  one 
where  stakes  are  used.  The  ground  being 
covered  with  the  haulm  keeps  it  cool  and  moist 
during  dry  weather,  which  the  roots  of  Beans 
delight  in.  In  future  I  intend  to  grow  the  whole 
crop  of  this  Bean  without  stakes.  Scarlet 
Runners  may  be  grown  upon  the  same  principle 
where  stakes  are  expensive  or  difilcult  to  obtain. 
— W.  C. 

Gk^lden  Stone  Turnip.— I  find  no  sort  to 
equal  this  for  spring  use.  It  retains  its  excel¬ 
lent  flavour  longer  toan  any  other.  The  roots 
are  handsome  in  shape,  the  flesh  solid  and  crisp, 
which  enables  it  to  withstand  the  frost  letter 
than  many  others.  By  making  a  late  sowing, 
the  last  week  in  August  or  first  in  ^ptember, 
small  useful  roots  will  be  produced.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  the  best  one  for  growing 
the  leaves  only,  which  are  generally  in  great 
demand  during  the  spring  months  for  cooking, 
as  the  tops  have  a  better  flavour  when  cooked 
than  the  coarser-leaved  sorts.  By  pinching  out 
the  flower-stems  as  soon  as  they  appear,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  tops  may  be  had  ;  besides,  the 
roots  will  be  kept  more  solid,  and  then  they  can 
be  used  for  flavouring  until  the  8pring;9o«gi  ones 
are  fit  for  use. — W.  &  , .  ,  , 

uigitized  b 

Perpetual  Spinaon.— If  not  alreaiiy _ . 

the  latest  sowing  of  this  crop  should  be  made 


Lrea?ly  d^e. 


without  delay.  This  sowing  will  come  In  to 
succeed  the  crop  sown  in  July,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  ^ood  bearing  until  the  broad-leaved  or 
spring  Spinach  comes  into  use,  or  may  bo  re¬ 
tained  for  use  until  the  perpetual  Spmach  sown 
in  April  is  fit  to  gather  from.  By  making 
three  sowings  a  year,  one  in  April,  one  in  July, 
and  another  in  ^ptember,  a  constant  supply  of 
perpetual  Spinach  may  be  had  all  the  year 
round,  devoting  ground  according  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  When  in  full  growth  it  will  be  Itone- 
fited  by  using  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a 
week. — W, 

EarthinfiT  up  Oelery. — When  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  to  almost  their  full  size 
before  they  are  earthed  up  they  are  hardier 
than  plants  earthed  up  from  time  to  time  as 
growth  proceeds ;  but  I  have  found  that  late 
earthed  ones  take  a  long  time  to  blanch,  and 
when  all  was  done  they  were  not  so  crisp  and 
tender  as  the  others.  I  saw  some  very  fine  un¬ 
earthed  Celery  in  a  garden  the  other  day,  and 
the  gardener  told  me  that  less  labour  was 
needed  to  earth  it  up  all  at  once,  and  on  this 
account  the  plan  may  have  something  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.— J.  M. 

Tomatoes  and  wasps.  — I  have  more  than 
once  read  that  if  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  vinery  wasps  will  not  touch  any  fruit 
growing  therein.  I  have  also  more  than  once 
shown  that  the  statement  is  incorrect ;  I  have 
proved  it  to  be  so  quite  lately.  We  have  some 
Tomatoes  growing  and  fruiting  in  one  of  the 
vineries,  and  wasps  attacked  the  Grapes  at  such 
a  rate  that  we  had  to  put  the  Grapes  in  baM  to 
preserve  them  from  tneir  depredations.  Who 
will  give  us  a  remedy  for  keeping  wasps  out  of 
houses  other  than  covering  up  the  ventilators 
with  muslin  or  fine  meshed  net  ? — J.  C.  C. 

Yoimfif  Oabbasre  in  autumn.— Tender 
young  Cabbages  are  much  valued  in  early  spring, 
and  everything  is  done  to  get  them  good  then  ; 
they,  however,  lose  favour  in  summer,  and  few 
seem  to  think  anything  of  them  in  autumn,  but 
at  the  present  time  and  onwards  for  some  weeks 
they  are  as  sweet,  delicate,  and  good  as  they 
possibly  could  be  early  in  the  year.  When  the 
spring  heads  are  cut  over,  the  stumps  are  gene- 
rallv  left  to  produce  side  heads,  and  these  are 
useful  in  a  rough  way,  but  they  do  not  possess 
the  tenderness  and  delicate  flavour  of  those 
heading  now  for  the  first  time.  In  order  to 
secure  a  plantation  of  these  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  June,  and  the  plants  should  be  put  out 
in  July,  when  they  will  produce  a  valuable  crop 
at  a  time  when  Peas  and  Kidney  Beans  are  going 
out. — M. 

Batavian  Endive.  —  There  has  always 
been  a  good  many  Endives,  but  now  we  have  a 
multiplication  of  Batavians.  There  is  the 
broad-leaved,  the  improved  broad-leaved,  and 
the  round-leaved,  but  the  old  broad-leaved  is 
as  satisfactory  as  any,  and  I  may  observe  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  the  Endives.  It  is  the 
most  useful  winter  salad  plant  grown,  and  all 
who  have  a  demand  for  Endives  should  not 
forget  to  put  the  Batavian  in  their  seed  orders, 
and  treat  it  well  when  they  have  got  it. — M. 

AsparafiTUS  tops  are  now  becoming 
yellow,  and  before  they  are  quite  dead  they 
may  seem  to  some  rather  unsightly,  but  on  no 
account  should  they  be  cut  over  until  they 
have  quite  dried  up.  To  cut  them  over  in  a 
half  green  state  would  cause  them  to  bleed  and 
weaken  the  shoots  considerably.  Those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  sowing  a  little  Asparagus 
seed  annually  should  endeavour  to  improve 
their  stock.  This  cannot  be  done  with  any 
certainty  by  buying  seed  about  which  one 
knows  nothing,  but  ^  a  system  was  introduced 
of  gathering  the  berries  from  the  very  finest 
growths  in  our  gardens  and  raising  the  plants 
therefrom,  an  improvement  would  soon  in  many 
instances  take  place.  The  berries  should  not 
be  gathered  until  quite  red  and  ripe,  and  they 
must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  ana  divested  of 
their  seeds  any  time  during  the  winter. 

Autumn  Qiant  Osuliflower  and  Self- 
proteotinff  Brooooli. — Had  Messrs.  Veitch 
never  sent  out  anything  from  their  nurseries 
but  toese,  their  name  would  always  have  been 

B^mbwed  with  gratitude  by  gardeners.  Of 

^fgj^bles  in  this  way,  there  is  :io>lifng  to 
^1^1  the  Autumn  Giant  for  present  uii6,  and 
the  Self-protecting  Broccoli  further  oi^  pjig 


autumn  nothing  else  but  this  Cauliflower  is  cared 
for,  and  the  solid  pure  white  heads  which  it 
invariably  produces  gives  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
Some  years  we  have  had  patches  of  it  not  quite 
true,  but  this  season  it  is  magnificent,  and  let 
us  hope  it  may  continue  true,  as  any  deterioration 
would  bo  a  loss  to  us. — M. 

Cucumber  firrowinfir.  —  Some  of  your 
correspondents,  I  notice,  seem  unable  to  grow 
Cucumbers.  They  say  the  fruit  turns  yellow 
and  drops  ofiT,  or  the  plant  withers  and  dies 
away.  Although  but  a  novice  in  the  matter,  I 
have  been  very  successful  in  Cucumber  growing, 
my  plan  being  simply  to  keep  the  vine  very 
short  of  leaf  and  cut  it  back  frequently ;  to  raise 
the  l^ht  at  the  top  of  the  frame  an  inch  or  two 
for  air  on  warm  still  days  only,  and  water  well 
every  evening  with  hot  water.  By  these  means 
I  have  obtained  this  year,  in  a  cold  frame,  oflf  a 
single  vine,  over  thirty  full-sized  Cucumbers, 
with  promise  of  a  numlier  more.  My  frame  lies 
east  and  west  in  an  exposed  comer  of  the  garden. 
My  plant  is  of  the  Telegraph  variety.  — 
Amatsub. 

Giant  Zlttau  Onion.— This  is  one  of  the  finest 
Onions  that  has  ever  been  cultivated.  It  is  handsome  in 
shape,  clear  yellow,  and  if  sown  in  March  and  properly 
treated  many  of  the  bulbe  will  weigh  upwards  of  one 

Kund  bv  the  end  of  September.  Hitherto  the  seed  has 
en  rather  expensive,  but  when  cheaper  it  will  doubtless 
be  generally  grown  as  a  main  crop  vanety. 

Preserving  Scarlet  Runners.— Procure  a  large 
earthenware  vessel,  put  a  layer  of  salt  at  the  bottom,  cut 
your  Scarlet  Runners  as  for  table,  and  put  a  layer  of  them 
on  the  salt,  and  so  on,  alternately,  imtil  the  vessel  is  filled  ; 
top  up  with  a  thick  li^er  of  salt  Steep  in  water  before 
use.-W.  H.  J. 

11911.— Preserving  Beans.— Gather  the  Beans  when 
young,  pack  them  in  a  wide-mouthed  Jar  or  Jug,  and  put 
alternate  layers  of  salt  and  Beans  till  the  Jug  is  full.  As 
the  salt  melts,  keep  putting  in  more,  so  as  to  have  the 
Beans  always  covered.  When  requir^  for  use,  steep  in 
fresh  water  for  a  night— M.  C. 


HOUSE  dE  WINDOW  QARDBNINO. 

Veronica  Traversi.  —  For  gardens  of 
limited  extent,  or  as  a  pot  plant  for  windows, 
balconies,  and  similar  pla^,  there  are  few 
more  useful  subjects  than  this  pretty  New 
22ealand  Speedwell.  It  is  about  the  hardiest  of 
the  many  shrubby  Veronicas  now  in  our  gardens, 
and  though  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  froste 
it  [quickly  recovers.  This  Veronica  forma  a 
small  much-branched  shrub  of  regular  outline, 
with  dark  green  Box-like  foliage  arranged  in  a 
decussate  manner  thickly  on  toe  branches.  It 
bears,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  Euonymus  microphyllus,  and  is  the  hardier 
of  the  two.  Its  flowers  are  seldom  produced  on 
small  plants,  as  in  its  earlier  stages  it  does  not 
bloom  so  freely  as  some  of  the  hybrid  kinds, 
but  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground  it  is  sometimes 
in  summer  thickly  studd^  with  spikes  of  ^le 
lilac-coloured  flowers,  which  are  very  attractive. 
Two  great  recommendations  posseaKd  by  this 
Veronica  are,  firstly,  the  readiness  with  which 
it  may  be  struck  from  cuttings,  and,  secondlv, 
the  short  time  required  to  form  efiective  litue 
plants.  The  principal  point  to  be  observed  in 
striking  it  is  to  keep  the  cutting  close  and 
shaded,  when  necessary,  till  rooted,  otherwise, 
if  once  allowed  to  flag,  the  result  will  some¬ 
times  be  unsatisfactory.  As  soon  as  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  after  being  potted  off^  if  the 
tops  are  just  pinched  out,  the  young  plants 
wul  send  out  several  shoots  and  acquire  a  oushy 
habit  without  further  attention  in  this  respect. 
— H.  _ 

Well-firrown  Blackberries.- 1  send  you 
two  branches  of  the  common  Blackberry  grown 
by  Mr.  Holding,  of  Tonbridge,  which  I  think 
you  will  say  are  very  fine.  They  are  trained 
on  TOles,  and  wires  strained  between  to  form  a 
trellis  about  8  feet  high,  emd  the  quantitv 
of  fruit  such  as  I  have  forwarded  to  you  (s 
marvellous.  He  has  already  gathered  several 
gallons  of  fine  fruit.  His  plants  were  selected 
from  those  growing  in  the  hedges,  and  planted 
in  his  garden,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  any 
of  the  American  varieties,  which  are  growing 
by  the  side  of  them.  They  threw  up  shoots 
last  year  which  grew  over  20  feet,  and  this  year 
they  are  likely  to  grow  30  feet  or  more. — 
Wl*®^bave3.‘-^  [Uncommonly  fine  fruits,  and 
b3;t nSTnoly  plentifiil  on  r«ck  branch.  The  fruits 
aie  jet  l)lack  when  iuMyTipe,  and  as  large  as 
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TREES  AND  SHRUSa 

MESPILUS  GRANDIFLORA. 

Ths&e  is  no  lack  of  trees  capable  of  lighting  up 
a  garden  in  spring  with  their  beautiful  blossoms, 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  that  carry  their 
flowering  season  into  summer.  Among  these  few 
one  of  the  finest,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  least 
common,  is  the  subject  represented  by  the 
annexed  illustration,  which  is,  probably,  as  well 
known  by  the  name  of  M.  Smith!  as  that  of  M. 
grandiflora.  It  is  a  medium- sized  tree,  mowing 
about  20  feet  high  in  this  country,  and  forming 
a  smoothly  rounded,  wide-spr^ing  head. 
About  the  end  of  May  and  the  first  weeks  of 
June,  it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  large. 


The  native  country  of  this  Medlar  was  long  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  Boissier,  in  the  “Flora 
Orientalis,”  states  that  its  native  habitat  is  the 
Western  Caucasus,  at  high  elevations.  W.  G. 


The  Tree  Ivy. — It  is  curious  to  note  how 
few  use  this  fine  shrub  effectively.  I  saw  one 
by  a  roadside  away  from  all  gardens  a  few  days 
ago,  many  feet  through  the  head,  and  forming 
one  of  the  handsomest  evergeeens  that  could  be 
desired.  It  was  a  plant  of  the  common  Ivy, 
which  had  grown  up  an  old  stone  and  mortar 
pillar,  that  once  probably  formed  the  gate-post 
of  the  small  farm-house.  Above  this  6  f^t  of 
pillar,  finding  nothing  to  climb  on,  the  plant 
assumed  the  tree  habit,  and  spread  forth  with  a 
roundish-flat  head  into  a  beautiful  object. — V. 


not  too  hot  and  dry,  this  broad-leaved  Spindle 
Tree  forms  an  upright  shrub  of  regular  outline, 
varying  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  in  height.  In 
this  state  its  beauty  can  be  readily  appreciated, 
especially  if  it  happens  to  be  not  far  removed 
from  a  deep  green  background  of  foliage,  which 
seems  to  set  off  the  brilliantly  coloured  fruits  to 
advantage.  These  capsules  are  bright  red,  and 
when  open  the  orange  coloured  se^  hang  sus¬ 
pended  therefrom  by  slender  filaments.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  trees  and  shrubs  which 
might  be  often  employed  in  a  cut  state,  as 
bramches  of  it  are  very  effective  for  decorative 
urposes  at  a  time  when  there  are  but  few 
owers  to  be  had. — H.  P. 

Buddlea  grlobosaN — This  bears  pruning 
with  impunity,  and  if  cut  back  early  in  spring 


FLOWEBINO  SPRAT  OF  MESPILUS  ORANOIFLORA.  FLOWERS  WHITE  (NATURAL  SIZE). 


snow-white  blossoms,  which,  contrasted  with 
the  large,  deep  green  foliage,  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental.  The  general  aspect  and  hi^it  of  the 
tree  admirably  fit  it  for  planting  singly  on 
lawns,  on  which  it  never  looks  untidy.  It  is 
quite  as  hardy  as  the  only  other  species  which 
we  have  in  cultivation,  viz.,  M.  germanica,  the 


atsBgus,  a  genus  to  which  it  is  closely 
—so  moeely,  in  fact,  that  some  have  actually 
classed  it  with  the  Thoms.  There  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  which  must  have  been  planted  many 
years  ago,  when  the  love  of  tree  planting  was 
more  general  than  it  is  at  present.  ^re 

some  fine  exanmles  of  it  at_Kew,  Sy^  Hoj 
and  Fulham  Palace-  -th^  latter  Vblk^gT  I  _  ^ 
remarkable  for  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  which  its  grounds  contain. 


Euonymus  latifolius.  —  Among  decidu¬ 
ous  kinds  of  Euonymus  the  palm  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  awarded  to  this,  which  at  present 
is  in  full  beauty.  The  leaves  are  much  larger 
and  the  whole  plant  more  vigorous  than  the 
common  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  europieus) ; 
but  the  principal  sumriority  of  this  oroad- 
leaved  kind  lies  in  its  large  showy  fruits.  It  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and,  according  to 
Loudon,  was  introduced  in  1730  ;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  special  attention 
has  been  directed  towards  it— Caused  by  the 
beauty  of  its  fruits  in  autumn.  When  planted 
thickly  with  other  shrubs,  as  is  often  done,  this 
Euonymus  will  run  up  weak  and  straggling, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  strong  shoots 
their  associates,  and  are  thus  well 
lilouvith  light  and  air,  but  fewj 
wMLJye  produced,  and  its  l^aut^  is 
treated  as  an  isolated  specimen  m  a 


will  throw  up  strong  flowering  shoots  the  sauie 
season.  In  the  case  of  a  wall  plant  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary,  although  topping  or 
cutting  back  strong  branches  might  be  pursued 
with  safety  and  with  the  best  results.  A  plot 
of  standard  Buddleas  in  our  home  nursery  here 
was  cut  back,  owing  to  overgrowth,  and  I  was 
Quite  surprised  at  the  Quantity  of  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  young  wood  during  the  following 
season. — A.  D.  W. 


A  simple  and  effective  foliafife  ar* 
rangrement.  —Seedlings  of  Acacia  lophantha, 
alternated  with  the  silvery  Solanum marginatum, 
with  here  and  there  a  plant  of  Ricinus  Gibsoni, 
and  ^^liroughoiit  the  whole  an  undergrowth  of 
Pbrdm  '  A  deep  rich  soil,  a  sheltered 

such  pl^te  in 
truly  sub-tropical  effect, 
pUnto. 
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BOSES. 


Bose  Outtings. — Tea  Roses  may  be  rooted 
all  the  year  round  ;  but  there  are  three  seasons, 
or  rather  conditions,  of  the  plant  in  which 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  rooted  with  most 
certainty.  These  are  the  end  of  June,  the  end 
of  September,  and  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  November,  inclusive.  The 
first  and  the  last  batch  of  cuttings  to  be  rooted 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  middle  lot  in  bottom 
heat ;  place  the  first  lot  in  sandy  soil  on  a  north 
or  east  border,  and  the  last  on  a  south  or  west 
border.  These  are  to  be  inserted  with  a  heel, 
and  cannot  be  rammed  in  too  firmly.  September 
cuttings  succeed  beat  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed, 
which  can  be  covered  with  glass  and  frost 
excluded  with  mats  in  the  winter.  Alwut  a 
month  after  insertion  these  cutttngs  will  be 
found  callused,  and  from  that  priod  they  may 
be  gently  urged  to  become  plants  by  being 
sheltered  from  all  extremes  of  temperature 
approaching  to  frost. — D. 

Baroness  Bothschild  and  Mabel 
Morrison  Boses.  —  We  always  cut  in 
autumn  fine  flowers  from  these  two  Roses, 
especially  from  plants  of  the  first  named  on 
their  own  roots.  The  individual  flowers  are 
'  and  delicately  shaded  with  such  a  soft 

Sas  only  the  subdued  light  of  autumn  can 
w  on  them.  Mabel  Morrison  is  very 
beautiful,  but  not  so  well  able  to  stand  against 
the  winds  and  rains  which  generally  occur  late 
in  September.  Nevertheless  its  flowers  are 
most  acceptable. — J.  C.  C. 

Tea  Bose  Adam. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  Roses  in  cultivation,  and  I 
ture  to  say  that  some  of  these  days  it  will 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  Roses  grown  more 
for  the  continuous  supply  of  buds  and  flowers 
which  they  yield  than  for  the  decorative  effect 
which  they  are  capable  of  affording.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  this  Rose  was  made  on  the 
Continent  some  years  ago,  where,  in  a  large 
establishment,  the  back  wall  of  a  Camellia  house 
was  devoted  to  Tea  Roses,  amongst  which  were 
some  plants  of  Adam.  All  the  kinds  planted 
there  did  well,  and  gave  a  large  amount  of 
bloom,  but  there  were  periods  when  they 
were  out  of  bloom  with  the  exception  of 
Adam,  which  always  furnished  a  bud  or  two 
in  times  of  need,  and  often  caused  the  remark 
to  he  made  that  it  was  worth  all  the  other 
varieties  put  together.  It  is,  however,  only 
fair  to  say  that  that  favourite  of  the  market 
growers,  Niphetos,  did  not  have  a  place  there  ;but 
although  Adam  scarcely  ranks  so  high  as  that 
popular  kind,  it  comes  next  to  it,  and  the  two 
should  always  be  found  in  compimy,  forming, 
as  they  do,  a  good  contrast  as  regards  colour. 

I  cannot  think  of  two  better  kinds  for  a  small 
greenhouse  than  these  two  Teas,  and  I  am  sure 
amateurs  would  find  them  more  satisfactory 
than  Mar6chal  Niel,  which,  glorious  Rose 
though  it  is,  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  small 
houses,  and  its  flowering  season  is  far  too  short 
for  those  who  like  to  cut  a  Rose  every  few  days 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
months.  Speaking  of  Tea  Roses  the  other  day 
to  a  friend,  a  large  grower  of  them,  he  confirmed 
my  good  opinion  of  Adam,  but  considers  it  to 
be  quite  distinct  from  President.  This  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  and  a  point  which 
should  be  cleared  up,  as  if  there  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  Roses  under  the  same  name,  it  may  be 
that  the  true  Adam  is  often  not  obtainable,  and 
that  some  disappointment  may  be  the  result, 
that  is  supposing  the  two  kinds  not  to  be  ^ual 
in  Mneral  good  properties.  What  is  the  opinion 
of  Rose  growers  in  reference  to  this  matter  “ 
-J. 

White  Bose  Baronne  de  Masmard.— 
In  this  Rose  we  have  what  everybody  amongst 
rosarians  wants  and  seldom  obtain,  viz.,  a  per¬ 
petual  bloomer,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pure 
w'hite.  Until  recently  Mabel  Morrison  was  the 
only  white  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  but 
it  was  so  very  thin  and  sparing  in  its  petals, 
that  when  the  sport  from  the  Baroness  de 
Rothschild  gave  us  the  White  Baroness  we  hailed 
it  with  delight,  for  who  can  know  such  a  parent 
and  not  be  charmed  vdth  the  offspring  ?  Yet 
this  new  Rose,  delightful  as  it  is,/um  b*jd  to 

E lease  as  we  are,  lei'.vesi  Hom^hif  ^y^^tc^ 

e  desired  before  the  gap  in  HybridT»erpetualS( 
is  effectually  filled  for,  unfortunately,  it 
lacks  perfume,  the  non  of  a  perfect 


Rose.  Moreover,  is  there  that  whiteness 
the  out-of-door  examples  of  the  bloom 
which  we  require  ?  I  may  have  ^en  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  regards  the  times  in  which  I  have 
seen  the  White  Baroness  in  bloom,  for  in 
nearly  each  case  I  observed  a  pinkiness  in  the 
flowers,  delightful  certainly,  but  what  we 
ant  is  a  white  Rose  faultlessly  pure.  Now, 
i  the  Bourl)on  Perpetual  Baronne  de 
Maynard  we  find  a  type  giving  a  constant 
succession  of  flowers  from  mid -June  till 
frost  set  in,  fully  four  months,  and  these  are 
of  the  purest  white  throughout ;  indeed,  this 
variety  is  so  floriferous  that  it  is  necessary  to 
disbud  in  a  rather  wholesale  manner  if  wo  wish 
for  even  fair-sized  flowers.  The  plants  seem  m 
if  they  would  soon  bloom  themselves  to  death  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  but  new  wood  in  plenty  is 
produced  at  the  same  time.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
of  such  a  rich  glossy  green,  that  it  may  be  used 
with  advantage  in  bouquets  and  button-holes, 
not  only  with  its  own  blooms,  but  with  those 
of  others.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  Baronne 
de  Maynard  by  rosarians,  inasmuch  as  in  form 
it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  that  is,  it  is 
neither  reflexed,  globular,  nor  tazza-shaped,  but 
a  combination  of  all  of  these  forms  ;  three  or 
four  rows  of  the  outer  petals  are  sharply  reflexed 
like  those  of  the  Camellia,  whilst  the  inner  ones 
are  upright  and  cupped  so  as  to  quite  hide  the 
eye  in  c3l  but  the  two  fully  expanded  blooms. 
For  all  round  excellence,  truth  as  regards  colour, 
symmetry,  fragrance,  vigour,  quantity,  and 
constancy  of  moom,  I  know  no  Rose  of  any 
colour  or  class  equal  to  it  for  amateurs.  It 
should  have  been  named  Fidelity  to  effectually 
summarise  its  good  qualities. — R.  A.  H.  G. 


Large  v.  small  pots  for  Roses.— It  may 
be  set  down  as  a  genersd  rule  that  plants  grown 
in  pots  are  more  frequently  over  than  under¬ 
potted,  and  for  what  may  be  termed  decorative 
plants,  the  smaller  the  pot  that  a  good  large 
plant  can  be  grown  in  the  better.  In  the  case 
of  Roses,  the  size  of  the  pot  is  not  so  objection¬ 
able,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Rose  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  blooms  or  buds  and  the  greatest 
number  of  them  will  be  one  for  which  a  good- 
sized  pot  has  been  provided.  Last  winter  I 
potted  a  good  many  Roses  of  various  kinds,  and 
amongst  them  some,  although  small  plants, 
were  put  into  very  large  pots  for  growing  on  the 
stages  of  a  nOw  conservatory  where  there  was 
no  convenience  for  planting  them  out.  Although 
those  in  large  pots. and  those  in  small  ones  were 
both  treated  alike  in  every  respect,  those  in 
larger  pots  made  not  only  the  finest  shoots  and 
produced  by  far  the  finest  blooms,  but  they 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  far  greater  immunity  from 
insect  pests  than  those  in  even  moderate  sized 
pots.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season’s  growth 
they  are  more  like  young  trees  than  ordinary 
pot  Rosto;  therefore,  in  the  case  of  anyone 
desiring  a  good  supply  of  Roses  from  plants  in 
pots  I  would  decidedly  recommend  liberal  pot 
room  and  good  rich  soil,  for  no  Rose  can  be  a 
perpetual  bloomer  if  starved  at  the  root.  Many, 
however,  that  have  no  pretension  to  being  per¬ 
petual  flowerers  will  continue  to  produce  fresh 
growths  and  fresh  blooms  as  long  as  they  can 
find  fresh  food  for  their  roots,  and  without  this, 
no  matter  how  carefully  selected  the  plants  may 
be,  their  blossoming  season  will  be  brief. — 
J.  G.  H. 


The  Oabba.£re  Rose. — Nowhere  else  have 
I  seen  this  once  favourite  Rose  so  admirably 
cultivated  as  it  was  at  the  late  Captain  Paget’s, 
West  Hays.  That  is  now  some  years  since,  but 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  magnificent  display 
that  it  made  every  year  in  his  garden.  To  go 
once  a  year  and  admire  its  blooms  was  a  treat 
to  which  I  always  looked  forward  with  pleasure. 
Captain  Paget  was  an  admirable  cultivator  of 
Roses  in  any  form,  and  of  this  one  in  particular, 
and  yet  a  few  words  only  are  necessary  to 
explain  the  treatment  which  it  received.  It  was 
simply  this: — Plant  in  good  soil,  give  the  roots 
an  annual  dressing  of  animal  manure  every 
winter,  and,  as  regards  the  branches,  leave  them 
alone — at  least  to  a  great  extent.  Briefly  stated 
that  was  his  system  of  management,  but  it 
would  be  somewhat  misleading  if  I  did  not  state 
th%^  the  staple  soil  of  his  garden  was  in  all 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  Roses.  His 
Rosea  occupied  the  back  of  a  bordpt* 
iivided  the  pleasure  ground*  from 
Jitchen  garden,  a  row  of  Evergreens  fornir.g  the 
division.  The  Rosea  were  therefore  aoinevhat 


shaded,  but  not  seriously  so ;  what  effect  the 
shade  and  shelter  may  have  had  on  them  I  do 
not  know,  further  than  that  his  management 
was  a  success.  To  say  that  he  did  not  prune 
them  at  all  would  be  wrong,  but  when  he  did 
so  it  was  only  once  a  year— early  in  Febraary. 
He  went  over  them  then  and  cut  off  3  inches 
4  inches  from  the  tops  of  the  strongest 
branches.  All  the  lower  shoots  and  weak 
growths  were  left  untouched.  Though  the 
plants  had  stood  for  several  years  in  the  same 
border,  they  made  vigorous  growth  every  year, 
and  this  necessitated  sin  old  stem  or  two  being 
cut  away  to  prevent  them  from  getting  crowded. 
-J.  C.  C. 

Pot  Roses. — Just  a  word  to  say  that  these 
are  not  infrequently  injured  from  two  causes  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  viz.,  mildew,  and  too 
much  water  at  the  roots.  The  first  must  be 
destroyed  by  flowers  of  sulphur ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  injury  from  heavy  rains,  the  plants 
should  be  sheltered  in  a  greenhouse,  or  by  some 
glass  light  put  over  them.  Tea  Roses  ought 
not  to  be  placed  out  of  doors  at  all,  as  they 
flower  so  freely  and  so  continuously  under  glass, 
but  they  must  be  quite  close  to  the  glass  roof  at 
this  season. — J. 

Williams’  double  yellow  Rose.-  I  have 
sometimes  seen  this  named  Persian  Yellow,  but 
both  in  flower  and  habit  of  growth  it  greatly 
differs  from  that  variety.  The  yellow  Rose  to 
which  I  refer  w’as  raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Pitmaston,  about  1826,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  single  Austrian  Brier. 
This  Rose  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  Rose  lists, 
and  there  must  surely  be  some  reason  for  the 
omission,  as  the  tree  is  very  distinct  from  the 
Persian  or  Harrison’s  Yellow;  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  it  continues  longer  in  flower.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  the  cause  of  this  old-fashioned 
Rose  falling  out  of  the  lists  of  Roses  worth 
growing. — C. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.  -This  good  old 
variety  is  evidently  extremely  popular  in  Kent. 

I  recently  saw  in  the  Cranbrook  district  the 
fronts  of  several  dwelling-houses  entirely 
covered  with  it,  and  in  one  instance  I  counted 
three  hundred  fully  expanded  blooms,  besides 
innumerable  buds  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
on  one  plant.  From  what  I  could  see,  nearly 
all  are  on  Brier  stocks  about  3  feet  high,  but  all 
are  not  equally  well  treated.  In  some  instances 
plants  at  least  fifteen  years  old  still  retain 
plenty  of  vigour,  but  this  is  principally  owing 
to  the  roots  not  being  neglected — that  is  to  say, 
not  supposed  to  find  food  where  and  how  they 
can.  ^  Rose,  nor  any  other  climber,  will  long 
thrive  satisfactorily  unless  frequently  top- 
dressed  with  good  manure,  and  occasionally 
given  a  good  soaking  with  liquid  manure,  the 
latter  being  applied  at  whatever  season  of  the 
year  it  can  be  hiwi  or  can  be  best  spared.  A  few 
annuals,  and  such  plants  as  Verbenas,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  Pansies,  will  not  greatly  injure 
the  Rose  border ;  but  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums,  Pentstemons,  Japanese  Anemones, 
and  similar  plants,  which  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  well  established  over  the  Rose  roots,  ^  are 
certain  to  impoverish  the  border.  Given 
liberal  treatment,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  will 
not  only  flower  abundantly  on  any  aspect,  north 
perhaps  excepted,  early  in  the  season,  but  will 
also  push  out  a  number  of  strong  growths, 
w’hich  in  the  autunrn  seldom  fail  to  produce 
fine  blooms  at  nearly  every  joint.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  this  Rose  is  at  its  best  just  at  a 
time  when  Roses  generally  are  scarce.  The 
best  coloured  companion  for  it  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  It  blooms 
with  me  quite  as  early  in  the  season,  and, 
besides  occasional  blooms  during  the  summer, 
we  invariably  cut  a  quantity  of  fine  blooms  late 
in  the  season.  It  does  ■well  in  common  with 
the  Old  Glory  as  a  standard  on  the  Brier,  I 
annually  bud  a  Quantity  and  advise  others  to  do 
the  same. — J.  M. 


Memoranda  for  next  year.— The  most 
satisfying  bit  of  colouring  in  the  bedding-out 
way  that  we  have  this  season  is  a  mixture  of 
single  Dahlias,  various  colours ;  the  yellow 
l^Iarguerite,  Chrysanthemum,  Etoile  d’Or,  the 
blue  Marguerite,  Agathiea  ccelestis,  and  the 
hardy  Sedv.m  spectabilc.  A  large  bed  or  long 
border  planted  mth  such  mixture  would  be  so 
qu{et(!.^Bt  Srizhtilifiifeit/^^^  be  viewed  daily 
and  houriy  wi|^put  the  least  danger  of  the  sight 
booming  lii ic g  ui  rroi ’otonous. 
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FRUIT, 

NOTES  ON  GOOSEBERRIES. 

It  will  probably  surprise  nxany  to  learn  that 
there  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  250  varieties  of 
Gooseberries  cultivated  in  this  country.  A 
large  number  of  these  are  what  is  termed  Lan¬ 
cashire  show  Gooseberries,  varieties  bearing 
berries  of  great  size,  that  during  the  summer 
are  exhibit  for  prizes,  and  judged  by  their 
weight  and  refined  appearance.  But  few  of 
these  large- berried  sorts  are  grown  in  the  south 
of  England  ;  in  the  midland  and  north- midland 
districts  they  are  largely  cultivated,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire. 
Perhaps  of  all  fruits  the  Gooseberry  is  that 
most  cultivated  in  this  coimtry,  and  seedlings 
are  being  raised  annually,  though  new  addi¬ 
tions  are  made  but  slowly,  seeing  what  a  large 
number  of  fine  varieties  there  are  in  cultivation ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  both  in  regard  to  size  and 
prolificacy  in  bearing  great  improvements  have 
been  eflbcted  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years.  In  the  year  1630  it  appears,  on  the 
authority  of  Gerard,  that  there  were  then  only 
the  following  varieties  in  cultivation :  Long 
Green,  Great  Yellowish,  the  Blue,  the  Great 
Round  Red,  and  the  Prickly.  It  may  prove  of 
interest  to  set  forth  the  mode  in  which  these 
prize  Gooseberries  are  cultivated  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  the  first  important  matter  is  the 

F0RM.4.TION  OF  THE  TREES. — These  are  raised 
from  cuttings,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  customary 
to  cut  them  off  close  to  the  branch,  and  then  to 
shorten  them  to  about  one  half  their  length. 
In  inserting  the  cutting  into  the  ground  the 
grower  is  careful  not  to  put  the  bottom  more 
than  2  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  is  pressed  as 
firmly  round  it  as  possible.  If  these  two  points 
be  well  attended  to  it  is  found  that  not  more  than 
one  cutting  in  fifty  will  fail.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
insert  them  too  deeply  and  in  loose  soil.  When 
the  cuttings  push  into  growth  in  the  spring,  all 
the  shoots  are  rubbed  off  but  the  uppermost, 
and  this  is  encouraged  to  grow  upright  during 
the  season.  At  the  autumn  pruning  the  top  is 
cut  off,  leaving  the  yoimg  erect  plant  about 
15  inches  or  18  inches  high.  At  the  spring  push¬ 
ing  of  the  shoots,  the  three  uppermost  are  kept 
if  well  placed,  and  all  others  are  rubbed  off. 
As  the  shoots  push  forth  they  are  trained  hori¬ 
zontally  to  sticks  placed  so  that  they  form  a 
triangle.  If  in  growing  a  branch  should  be 
inclined  to  rise  upwards,  a  hooked  peg  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  a  branch  should  be  inclined  to 
grow  too  depressed,  a  forked  stick  is  placed  to 
support  it  in  its  proper  position.  By  the  end  of 
the  season  these  branches  will  have  produced 
a  number  of  side  shoots.  At  the  time  of  the 

Autumn  pruning  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
best  placed  side  shoots  are  left,  cutting  them 
back  to  about  one  half  their  length.  The 
side  shoots  thus  left  are  about  6  inches  apart. 
Those  shoots  not  wanted  to  form  the  tree 
are  shortened  down  to  one  bud.  The  ends 
of  the  three  branches  are  out  back  a  few 
inches.  It  often  happens  that  a  number  of 
shoots  push  in  the  centre  of  the  bush.  All 
such  are  rubbed  or  cut  away  during  summer, 
for  if  allowed  to  remain  they  weaken  and  choke 
the  necessary  shoots.  This  attention  being  paid 
the  buds  for  bearing  get  strong  and  plun^,  and 
thus  no  autumn  pruning  is  required.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  the  tree  will  be  productive  of 
fruit.  A  severe  thinning  of  this  imit  is  usual 
with  growers  of  Gooseberries  for  exhibition  ;  in 
some  cases  (according  to  the  soit)  they  do  not 
allow  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  fruit  to 
remain.  Where  a  crop  of  fruit  is  required  this 
severe  thinning  is  not  practised.  At  the  next 
autumn  all  the  new  shoots  produced  upon  the 
lateral  ones  of  the  last  year  are  cut  clean  out, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  leaving  those  best 
placed,  so  as  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  regular  and 
handsome  shape ;  these  are  cut  to  about  half 
their  length.  Some  adopt  an  autumn  pruning 
of  the  trees,  because  they  find  that  the  buds  for 
bearing  next  year  are  rendered  more  fertile  ;  also 
when  pruning  is  deferred  till  the  spring  of  the 
year  the  buds  are  brittle  and  very  easily  rubbed 
off  in  the  operation. 

The  above  system  of  pruning  and-^^gulation 
of  ^e  trees  is  the  usual  methoc^ractised  ir\ 
every  succeeding  uetksdniZiIt  is  cultpimfaLfc  Hh 
the  growers  of  prize  Gooseberriee  to  raise  new< 
pUnts  every  year,  and  to  remove  the  older  ones 


when  the  fruit  does  not  attain  the  desirable 
size ;  this  is  usually  the  fourth  or  fifth  season 
from  propagation.  This  particular,  as  in  the 
case  already  mentioned,  will  not  be  required  by 
any  other  growers,  as  a  tree  will  continue  to 
bear  fine  fruit  and  abundantly  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  at  least  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  pruning, 
&c.  But  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  case  of 
all  cultivators  of  Gooseberries  such  a  system  of 
pruning  as  that  recommended  above  will  be 
found  highly  advantageous,  the  object  being, 
in  every  stage  of  the  tree,  to  retain  a  regular 
and  constant  supply  of  young  vigorous 
shoots.  It  is  from  such  only  that  superior 
fruit  can  be  produced  and  a  necessary 
crop  bo  realised.  To  shorten  the  young 
shoots  about  the  middle  of  August  is  beneficisd 
both  to  the  fruit  and  wood  for  bearing  next 
year.  Upon  the  old  wood  small  fruit-bearing 
spurs  will  be  produced  ;  when  such  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  the  production  of  fruit,  injury  is 
thereby  done  to  the  fruit  upon  the  young  wood 
by  causing  it  to  be  small,  and  the  fruit  upon 
the  spurs  upon  the  old  wood  is  always  of  an 
inferior  size.  Such  spurs  should  be  cut  clean 
off,  keeping  in  view  that  fine  fruit  and  an 
abundant  crop  can  alone  be  produced  from 
young  wood ;  and  in  retaining  even  this  it 
should  be  left  thinly,  so  as  never  to  have  the 
tree  crowded.  When  a  tree  has  extended  so 
far  that  it  is  necessary  to  curtail  it,  it  may  be 
cut  in  very  successfully  to  benefit  that  part  left, 
taking  care  to  cut  up  close  to  a  shoot.  There 
are  a  few  kinds  of  Gooseberries  the  trees  of 
which  have  an  erect  habit  of  growth  ;  these,  of 
course,  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  in  that 
manner,  but  be  kept  very  thin  of  wood.  Such 
are  generally  some  of  the  old  small  sorts  which 
are  grown  for  market  and  ordinary  garden 
purposes. 

Root  pruning. — It  is  the  practice  with  some 
Gooseberry  growers  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  cut  them  back  considerably,  doing 
this  once  in  three  or  four  years  ;  this  is  done 
with  a  view  of  causing  the  development  of  addi¬ 
tional  fibrous  roots,  and  thus  giving  additional 
vigour  to  the  tree.  A  portion  only  of  the  roots 
is  treated  in  this  way  at  one  time,  and  after  the 
soil  is  removed  the  roots  are  carefully  lifted, 
the  long  ones  cut  back,  and  what  are  left  relaid 
in  some  very  rich  boU.  Those  who  grow  fine 
Gooseberries  generally  manure  annually  at  each 
autumn  pruning  of  the  trees.  The  usual  method 
is  to  remove  the  surface  soil  from  off  the  roots 
as  far  as  they  extend  themselves,  but  not  to 
disturb  them,  doing  this  to  the  depth  of  2  inches 
or  3  inches,  filling  the  space  with  well-rotted 
cow  manure.  After  laying  the  manure,  the  soil 
is  spread  over  it  again.  During  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  winter  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
manure  are  filtered  down  amongst  the  roots,  and 
the  enriching  of  the  soil  will  exhibit  its  benefits 
during  the  summer. 

Enriching  the  .soil. — It  is  a  practice  with 
the  CTOwers  of  prize  Gooseberries  to  enrich  the 
soil  during  summer  by  watering  frequently  with 
a  prepared  liquid  manure.  This  contributes 
much  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  the 
vigour  of  the  trees.  The  Goosebeny  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  fresh  soil,  provided  atten¬ 
tion  be  paid  to  the  treatment  of  the  plants  as 
above  set  forth.  But  the  trees  do  best  in  a 
moderately  strong  fresh  loam  upon  a  gravelly 
sub-soil.  The  loam  should  be  at  least  a  foot 
deep. 

Gardening  on  trellise.s.— The  practice  of 
training  Gooseberry  trees  against  an  upright 
trellis  IS  one  often  adopted  with  great  success, 
and  we  have  seen  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
hanging  on  these.  They  are  trained  over  arched 
treluses  with  equal  success.  The  advantages 
derived  are  a  regular  supply  of  fruit- bearing 
wood  ;  the  fruit  is  fine,  and  Iwing  high  from  the 
ground,  is  kept  free  from  being  spl^hed  with 
dirt  from  heavy  rains.  The  appearance  of  the 
trees,  too,  is  decidedly  ornamental.  Trellises 
are  rather  expensive,  but  when  made  of 
galvanised  iron  they  are  very  durable. 

Varieties.— The  following  are  a  few  ef  the 
best  varieties  of  Lancashire  prize  Goose¬ 
berries  ;  —  Jied  —  Clayton,  Conquering  Hero, 
Dan’s  Mistake,  Duke  of  Suthenand,  London, 
and  Wonderful.  Yellow — Catherina,  Criterion, 
Difll,  Leveller,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Peru. 
i-General,  Green,  L^don,  Shinei^  Stock- 
Telegraph,  and  _ 

htagonist.  Careless,  Freedom, 


following  are  very  useful  garden  sorts  : — Red — 
Ironmonger,  Red  Champagne,  Red  Warrington, 
Rough  I^d,  Turkey  Red,  and  Wilmot’s  Early 
Red.  Yellow — Early  Sulphur,  Moreton  Hero, 
Perfection,  Rockwood,  Yellow  Ball,  and  Yellow 
Champagne.  Oreen — Green  Gascoigne,  Green 
Overall,  Green  Walnut,  Heart  of  Oak,  Model, 
and  Pitmaston  Green  Gage.  White  —  Bright 
Venus,  Crystal,  Early  White,  Mayor  of  Old¬ 
ham,  Snowdrop,  and  Whitesmith. — R.  D. 


GATHERING  AND  STORING  Al’PLES. 
The  simple  operation  of  gathering  Apples  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  subject  about  which 
no  great  amount  of  judgment  is  required,  or 
upon  which  any  detailed  instruction  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  neither  would  there  be  if  the  fruit  is  for 
immediate  use  ;  but  if  required  to  keep  an^ 
length  of  time  there  are  few  operations  in  fruit 
gardening  requiring  more  care,  as  it  is  useless 
to  expect  bruised  Apples  to  keep  any  length  of 
time.  The  bruises  of  windfalls  in  Grass  orchards 
are  trifling  compared  with  those  which  a  care¬ 
less  gatherer  will  cause  on  the  fruits  by  roughly 
dropping  them  into  the  gathering  basket,  and 
from  this  into  sieves  or  hampers,  until  when 
they  finally  reach  the  fruit  room  shelves  they 
are  nearly  all  more  or  less  bruised,  and  in  such 
a  state  their  value  is  more  than  half  destroyed, 
for  no  sooner  are  they  stored  away  than  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  picking  out  the  decaying 
fruits,  and  unless  the  consumption  is  rapid  it  is 
probable  that  more  fruit  will  decay  than  will  be 
used.  Although  the  crop  of  Apples  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good  this  season,  it  is  necessary  that 
owners  of  gardens  and  orchards  should  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  gathering  and  storing 
of  their  crop.  Early  kinds  can  be  gathered  as 
required,  and  therefore  not  needing  to  be  kept 
long,  the  risk  of  injury  by  bruising  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  required 
for  use  through  the  winter  and  spring. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  late-keepmg  Apples 
are  fit  for  gathering  during  October,  but  many 
of  the  early  kinds  will  keep  sound  a  considerable 
time  if  carefully  gathered  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place.  The  proper  time  for  gathering  Apples  is 
important,  it  is  generally  considered  that  when 
the  Apples  begin  to  drop  from  the  tree  they  are 
fit  for  storing,  yet  this  will  in  many  cases  lead 
to  premature  gathering,  as  worm  or  maggot- 
eaten  Apples  drop  from  the  trees  long  before 
the  sound  fruits  are  fit  for  gathering.  It  is  safer 
to  try  some  of  the  soundest  looking  Apples,  and 
if  they  part  readily  from  the  tree  when  gently 
turned  on  one  side  thw  may  safely  bo  gathered. 

Storing  place.s. — The  most  suitable  are  such 
as  dry  cellars  or  buildings  that  are  not  liable  to 
sudden  fluctuations  of  heat  and  cold.  See  that 
they  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  well  venti¬ 
lated  before  fruit  is  put  in  them,  and  some  clean 
Oat  straw  spread  thinly  on  the  shelves  ;  then 
take  a  stout  gathering  bag  and  proceed  to  take 
the  fruit  sin^y  in  the  hand,  if  larp,  and  give  a 
sharp  turn  so  that  the  stalk  parts  from  the  tree, 
but  on  no  account  pull  it  out  of  the  fruit,  sls  this 
leads  to  decay  very  rapidly.  In  dropping  the 
fruit  into  the  bag  be  careful  not  to  drop  one  on  the 
other,  but  place  them  as  carefully  in  the  bag  as 
if  they  were  eggs.  If  baskets  are  used  they 
should  be  padded  or  lined  with  some  soft 
material.  Apples  vary  considerably  in  their 
power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  rough  handling. 
As  a  rule  the  best  and  most  juicy  Apples  bruise 
far  more  readily  than  such  as  are  of  a  dry  and 
tough  nature,  ^e  vei^  latest  keeping  Apples 
we  have  will  dry  up  liKe  a  sponge  rather  than 
decay,  owing  to  paucity  of  juice.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 

Apple  rooms  are,  as  a  rule,  too  dry,  and  the 
juice  of  the  fruits  is,  as  it  were,  dried  out  of 
them  for  too  rapidly  j  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ensure  good  keeping  that  the  atmosphere 
should  be  dried  by  any  artifical  means.  The 
ground  floor  of  a  builaing  is  always  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  an  elevated  structure,  owing  to  the 
moisture  that  Is  continually  rising  from  the 
soil,  and  in  severe  weather  the  ground  floor  or 
even  below  the  ground  line  is  a  far  safer  place 
to  ensure  an  equable  temperature  than  an 
elevated  room.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep 
Apple  rooms  below  40  degs.,  or  only  just  a^vc 
freezing, , there  would  be  little  loss  by  shrivel- 
of  structure  that  will  keep 
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also  Ke^p 


the  outer  air  will 
ingest  possible  time. 


Nile,  King  of  Trumps,  and  SnowdriFt^f^g^  |  ^5^10^]^  Apples  I  do  not  think 
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necessary  or  desirable  except  in  cases  of  Vefy 
fine  specimens  of  special  kinds,  for  1  find  that 
if  Apples  are  souna  and  put  together  drv  they 
keep  quite  as  well  several  layers  thick  and 
with  less  loss  by  shrivelling.  The  room  must 
be  kept  well  ventilated  for  some  time  after  the 
Apples  are  gathered,  as  they  undergo  a  kind 
of  sweating,  and  should  not  be  covered  over 
until  this  is  over,  but  after  this  the  closer  the 
structure  is  kept  the  better.  And  I  find  that  the 
less  Apples  are  moved  the  better,  for  the  sweat¬ 
ing  process  provides  a  kind  of  covering  for  the 
skin  of  the  Apple  that  excludes  the  mr  better 
than  an^hing  artificial.  On  no  account  should 
Apples  intended  to  keep  long  be  wiped,  as  the 
varnished  substance  would  rubbed  off.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  turn  Apples  over  like  Potatoes, 
for  no  disease  affects  the  sound  fruit,  and,  as  a 
rule,  if  not  prematurely  gathered  all  the  fruit 
will  be  quite  sound,  as  the  worm-eaten  ones 
will  be  blown  off  before  gathering  time  comes 
round. 

Protection  from  frost.  —  During  severe 
frost  the  Apple  store  should  be  kept  as  closely 
shut  as  possible,  for  if  properly  constructed  with 
a  thatched  or  double  roof,  with  good  space  for 
air  to  circulate  between,  it  is  very  rare  that  we 
get  frost  severe  enough  to  penetrate  sufficient 
to  do  any  injury;  but  if  it  does,  a  covering  of 
straw  is  the  best  antidote  ;  in  fact,  on  the  floor 
of  Hop  kilns  in  Kent  Apples  are  kept  quite 
buried  up  in  straw  with  far  less  loss  than  in 
some  of  tne  most  costlv  fitted  up  fruit  stores, 
the  reason  being  that  they  are  ventilated  at  the 
highest  point,  and  the  interior  is  dark  and  still, 
and  only  such  sorts  are  stored  for  keeping  as 
are  proved  to  be  the  best  for  that  purpose. 
French  Crabs,  Northern  Greenings,  Norfolk 
Beefing,  and  Graham’s  Russet,  carefully 
gathered  and  stored,  are  always  worth  any 
amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  them,  even 
when  soft  early  kinds  are  a  drug  in  the  market, 
for  as  regards  quality  they  defy  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  J.  G. 

GATHERING  AND  PRESERVING 
WALNUTS. 

Local  conditions  may  in  some  cases  affect  the 
maturation  of  Walnuts,  but,  taking  the  several 
varieties  together,  they  may  generaUy  be  said  to 
be  fit  for  storing  in  the  first  week  in  October. 
This  is  the  time  at  which  we  get  in  our  stock 
when  we  have  any,  which  is  not  ^ways  the  case. 

I  find  that  Walnut  crops  are  not  so  regular 
in  the  west  of  England  as  in  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  but  for  what  reason  I  cannot  explain  ; 
one  thins  is,  however,  nretty  certain,  and  that 
is  that  old  trees  invariaoly  bear  more  regularly 
than  young  ones,  and  better  crops  in  proportion 
to  the  space  which  they  occupy.  The  b^  way 
to  get  the  nuts  from  the  tree  is  to  send  a  couple 
of  men  up  among  the  branches,  where,  by  means 
of  a  long  Ash  pole,  all  i^rts  of  the  tree  may  be 
reached  without  much  difficulty.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  more  thrashing  Walnut  trees  get 
the  better  they  bear,  which  means  that  the  men 
who  beat  down  the  nuts  should  also  do  the 
pruning.  This  I  never  could  see  did  any  good, 
for  I  have  noticed  that  the  crop  depends 
entirely  upon  the  weather.  If  that  is  favour¬ 
able  when  the  young  fruit  is  just  forming,  we 
get  a  full  crop ;  if  not,  we  get  none  or  a  pro¬ 
portionally  small  one.  Having  secured  the 
nuts,  they  should  be  laid  out  on  the  floor  of  a 
dry  shed,  or  placed  in  baskets  on  the  floor  of  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  in  single  layers,  but  if  laid 
five  or  six  deep  they  will  dry  sooner  than  if 
laid  in  large  heaps. 

I  have  tried  a  variety  of  plans  by  which  to 
preserve  them,  including  that  often  recom¬ 
mended,  of  keeping  them  in  their  green  shells. 
This  plan  answers  well  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  green  shells  get 
into  a  black  mass,  which  disfigures  the  nuts  so 
much  that  they  do  not  look  well  when  sent  to 
table.  I  have  also  tried  them  in  tin  canisters, 
filling  the  canisters  with  nuts  separated  from 
their  green  shells,  and  keepi^  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  the  lids  of 
the  canisters  were  tried  both  open  and  closed, 
the  nuts  kept  so  constantly  damp  that  in  a 
short  time  they  were  unfit  for  use.  xd^ow 
adopt  a  different  plan,  which  answers  admirably 
By  It  I  can  keep  the  kernel  of  the  nut  fVi^lkVr 
plump,  from  which  the  skin  can  be  removed 
almort  as  easily  ais  when  first  gathered.  It  is 


not  difficult  to  keep  them  in  a  dried  state  bright 
and  clean,  but  in  that  case  the  kernel  becomes 
withered  aud  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
skin. 

My  plan  is  as  follows  :  After  the  Walnuts 
have  been  off  the  tree  three  or  four  days  they 
must  be  examined.  Such  from  which  the  green 
shells  come  off  easily  must  be  the  first  to  be 
attended  to.  These  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and,  if  necessary,  where  any  particles  adhere  to 
the  nut  a  knife  must  be  used  to  scrape  them  off. 

Those  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the 
outer  shell  should  be  laid  on  one  side  for  a  few 
days  longer.  As  they  are  cleaned  we  lay  them 
out  in  one  of  the  vineries  for  four  or  five  days 
to  dry.  When  all  are  ready  we  place  a  score  or 
more — say,  about  enough  to  make  a  dish — into 
clean  6-inch  pots  ;  a  piece  of  slate  is  then  made 
to  securely  cover  each  pot,  and  a  place  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  pots  under  a  wall  m  some  odd 
comer  of  the  frame  ground,  where  they  are  set 
as  close  together  as  the  slates  which  cover  them 
will  allow.  When  all  the  pots  are  in  their 
places  the  whole  is  covered  with  sifted  coal 
ashes  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  this  store 
they  are  withdrawn  as  wanted,  one  being  able  I  an$wer«d. 
to  remove  a  single  dish  at  any  time  without 
disturbing  the  rest.  By  this  plan  we  find  that 
Walnuts  can  be  kept  as  long  in  good  condition 
as  it  is  possible  to  keep  them.  J.  C.  C. 


Tan  as  a  mulohingr-— I  do  not  wonder 
that  “F.  ”  has  found  ton  useless  in  his  Strawberry 
beds.  Its  usefulness  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
its  retaining  much  of  its  astringency,  as  it 
did  under  old  modes  of  tanning  ;  but  modem 
modes  so  exhaust  it  that  it  is  little  more 
than  vegetable  fibre,  and  sawdust  or  Cocoanut 
fibre  would  act  Quite  as  well,  if  not  better, 
being  more  finely  divided,  and  therefore 
forming  the  greater  obstacle  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  slugs.  Many  years  ago,  on  the 
recommendation  of  one  of  the  gardening 
journals,  I  put  a  thick  layer  of  tan  under  my 
Gooseberry  bushes,  but  found  it  quite  useless. 
I  have  been  little  troubled  with  slugs  on  my 
Strawberry  beds,  and  think  that  the  thick  layer 
of  straw  which  I  put  round  the  plants  is  a 
hindrance  to  their  attacks.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  fmit  which  is  eaten  is 
generally  that  which  has  accidentally  been  left 
on  the  ground  under  the  straw. — W.  M.  C., 
Clapton, 

Wasp-eaten  Pears.— Now  that  tho  plajrue  of  wasps 
is  at  its  height,  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  some  of  vour 
readers  to  know  that,  if  a  valuable  Pear  is  attacked,  we 
have  found  it  a  most  successful  plan  to  melt  a  little  bees’- 
wax,  and  pour  it  into  the  hole  in  the  fruit.  The  air  is 
thereby  excluded,  and  oonseouently  the  decay  does  not 
spread.  Of  course  it  must  be  done  when  the  Pear  is 
picked,  before  it  is  stored  away.— Pbucan. 


ANSWBRS  TO  QUBRIHa 

(MISOBLLANIOUS. ) 

1 1922.— Non-pioturesque  ffreenhouses. 
— In  answer  to  “C.  J.,”  I  have  to  say  that  the 
small  greenhouse  is  heated  by  a  Loughborough 
amateur’s  boiler,  and  a  double  row  of  4-inch 
pipes.  To  keep  the  flowers  in  winter  I  find  it 
necessary  to  kindle  the  fire  nearly  every  night, 
except  in  very  mild  weather,  so  as  to  secure  a 
pretty  constant  temperature  of  from  40  to  45 
degs.  and  also  to  keep  out  damp.  The 
amount  of  firing  required  dej^nds,  however,  a 
good  deal  on  the  situation  and  aspect  in  which 
the  house  is  placed.  Other  information  can  be 
obtained  through  the  pages  of  Gardening. — 
P.  R. 

11924.  —  Propagating  Ooleuses.  —  Co¬ 
leuses  cannot  be  wintered  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
the  mildest  winters,  even  in  the  south 
of  England.  Rooted  cuttings  can  be  bought 
cheap  m  the  spring,  as  advertised  in  Gardening 
at  that  time.  Cuttings  will  strike  easily  in  a 
cold  frame,  with  a  south  aspect,  in  the  summer 
months.  In  early  spring  they  can  be  struck  in 
a  hotbed,  or  in  a  neated  greenhouse  under  a  bell- 
glass.— L.  C.  K. 

11919.— Slirubs  for  hedge.— For  a  hedge  In  an 
exposed  situation  no  evergreen  can  be  better  ttian  the 
Portug^fAurel ;  nor  can  we  find  a  better  deciduous  tree 
cku  T^^^elo^mon  Beech,  which,  os  a  hedge,  retains  its 
'Uf  seMolHg^quitc  through  the  winter.  Rhododiind  io/ii* 
regirfi^  moisture  at  their  roots,  therefore  they  canuot 
thrivTon  a  dry  gravellj’  subsoil ;  a  damp  situation 
them  best.— T.  S. 


Kbbpino  Grapes  (/.  Brown).— Tho  best  way  is  to  cut  the 
bunch  off  the  vine  when  fully  ripe,  taking  a  good  piece  of 
the  wood  with  it,  and  pliice  this  in  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
set  the  bottle  in  a  cool,  airy  room.  Keep  the  bottle 
replenished  with  water,  as  evaporation  takes  place. 


Names  of  plants.— Odpfafn  BarA:<r.— Hibiscus 

syriacus. - U.  K.  H.  (Christowell).— The  cut-leaved 

variety  of  the  common  Blackberry. - J.  Hartley.— Gsd\~ 

lardia  grandiflora. - R.  iV.— Circoea  lutcliona. - M. 

Guentsej/.— Probably  a  Tagetee.  Too  withered  to  name 
correctly. - IF.  CAa ww«.—Bocconia  cordata. - E.  G. — 

1,  Send  when  in  flower  ;  2,  Qnaphalium  lanatum ;  3,  Ver- 

bascum  nigrum. - A.  B. — 1,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  2, 

Adlantum  formosum  ;  8,  Adiantum  tenerum  ;  4,  Adiantum 
hispidulum. - IF.  B.—l,  Tradescantia  repens  varienta ; 

2,  Alonsoa  incisa  ;  S,  S^um  Rhodiola  ;  4,  Hypericum 

ctdycinum. - South  Dsron.— Buddleia  Lindleyana. - 

S.  ./.—The  Coleus  appears  to  be  identical  with  one  called 

multicolor,  a  verv  good  sort. - Norman _ Yellow  is 

Rodriguezia  secunda ;  other  is  Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 


QUBRIBS. 
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Boles  for  Oozreeimndenta— AB  eommunioatiom 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  eoneisely  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  PinmaBBR.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  remiiredj  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Q^eries 
should  alvaays  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
OARDBimei^otn^  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication^  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  loeek  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 

Naming  plants.— .Pour  plants,  Aniits,  or  /towers  only 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  tXts  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varwties 
^  fiorisli  JUneert,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  ^  comparison  at  hand.  Any  oommunioa- 
tion  respecting  j^nts  or  Aowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel. 

11967,— lillium  auratum.— I  have  a  Lillum  auratum 
with  16  flower  buds.  I  understand  that  this  is  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary,  it  being  generaUy  considered  that  the 
average  is  much  under  this  number.— O.  A.  Vbaxbt.  [Not 
unusual,  especlallv  if  the  flower  stem  is  fasciated,  or  flat¬ 
tened.  Fasciated  stems  often  bear  half -a- hundred 
flowers.— Ed.] 

11968.— Chorch  decorations.— Gan  any  reader 
recommend  a  smaU  work  on  church  decorations?— O.  W. 

11960.— Selection  of  Lilies —Please  give  the  names 
of  hardy  Lilies  for  open  air  culture.  What  should  I  do 
wi^  white  Narcissi  which  did  not  bloom  at  aU  this  spring  7 

11970.— Lily  of  the  Valley  culture.— My  Lily  of 
the  Valley  was  two  years  in  the  same  bed— not  a  sand  bed. 
It  was  removed  from  an  old  garden.  Could  age  prevent 
it  giving  any  bloom  ?  Shoula  Tiger  Lilies  be  taken  up  for 
the  winter  ?  They  are  in  a  sunny  garden.— M.  C. 

11971.— Specimen  Pelargoniums.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  instructions  upon  growing  large  specimen 
plants  of  Pelargoniums  of  the  Vesuvius,  Christine,  and 
the  double  classes  ?  1  can  never  get  them  to  grow  any 
size,  the  leaves  soon  drop  off  and  the  plants  are  almost  bare. 

I  pot  them  in  two-thirds  loom,  one-tnird  manure  and  sand, 
and  have  them  well  watered.  Those  I  have  in  a  box  on  a 
window  sill  and  in  the  open  ground  are  the  same.— J.  J. 

11972.— Sowing  annuals.- What  is  the  latest  time 
to  sow  annuals  to  bloom  the  same  year?  I  often  And  that 
successional  sowing  is  recommended  in  Oardbbibo.  I 
sowed  some  Sweet  Peas  at  the  commencement  of  July  : 
they  have  only  grown  some  9  inches,  and  seem  weak  and 
quite  at  a  stancutill.  They  are  open  to  tho  sun  and  well 
watered  during  the  hot  w'eather.  Plants  of  Scabious, 
Niootiana,  and  French  Marig^old  taken  from  seed  texes 
and  planted  at  the  same  time  have  grown  into  lar^ 
plants.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  ?— J .  J . 

11973.— AlstrcBmeiia  and  Anchusa.  —  Kindly 
inform  me  how  to  raise  from  seed  Anchusa  italics  and 
Alstroeroeria,  as  I  had  some  sowed  this  spring  in  warm 
seed  box.  and  likewise  sowed  some  in  a  cold  frame.  In 
neither  instance  did  a  single  seed  come  up.  Likewise, 
where  I  could  procure  seed  of  Stoksia  cyanea  and  how  to 
raise  it.— J.  J. 

11974.— Pig  tree  culture.— How  much  may  Fig  trees 
be  pruned  without  injuring  them  ?  Should  the  suckers  be 
taken  away  ?  May  the  foliage  be  freely  cut  to  admit  sun 
to  the  fruit?  How  are  new  trees  propagated  7 — J.  St. 

11976.— Nicotiana  affinls  out  of  doors.— Can  the 
plants  be  stopped  early  in  the  year  to  make  them  mw 
shorter  ?  Do  the  flowers  ever  keep  open  in  the  day^e  ? 
Will  it  be  safe  to  leave  the  plants  out  of  doors  through  the 
winter  in  a  sheltered  posinon  in  South  Hants?  V^ydo 
they  not  grow  and  flower  well  in  pots  where  there  is  no 
artificial  heat?— J.  St. 

11976.— Plaintain  and  Daisy  roots  on  lawn.— 
These  roots,  notwithstanding  frequent  removals  with  a 
g^en  knife  and  a  “spud”  (or  small  hoe),  continue  to 
disfigure  my  Grass.  When  more  than  a  single  weed  grow 
together,  then  removal  as  above  causes  a  visible  mark  or 
hole.  Query,  how  best  to  remove  them  and  at  what  cost, 
X^V  whore  most  thickly  covered  ? — 

11977.— Flowers  for  small  garden.— I  have  a 
ver>'  small  flower  garden,  in  which  I  should  like  to  have 
bloom  most,  if  not  all,  the  year  round.  Will  some 
reader  kindly  inform  me  what  plants  will  be  best  to  attain 
that  end,  and  also  the  various  times  of  planting  them  ?  I 
have  no  greenhouse.— S.  W. 

11978.— Lily  of  the  Valley  border.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me,  what  is  the  best  soil  for  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  arid  how  far  Apart  should  the  roots  be  planted  ?  I 
{^v^ah  to  make  •  bed  of  id^ould  like  to  know  the 

L'esi  a  a>;  to‘ grow  themlsuiOceA^JlljfvUB. 

11079.— RhalctG  rrjlldowed.- This  >  ear  I  put  2  lb.  of 
i  1  my  gMden,  A  li'eh  Is  a  small  one.  I  fiave  lifted 
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10  lb.  8h&lots,  after  all  tope  were  cut  off.  I  was  about 
congratulating  myaell  on  such  a  fair  result,  which  I  attri* 
but^  mainly  to  the  dimness  of  the  season,  when,  to  my 
annoyance,  1  found  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  bulbs  were 
afflicted  by  a  black  mildew.  As  I  have  taken  every*  care 
with  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  using  coal  ashes  and 
soot  very  plentifully,  and  have  been  treated  to  a  similar 
surprise  each  year  I  have  grown  Shalots,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  any  kind  reader  who  will  point  out  w’here  I  am 
at  fault,  and  so  prevent  a  recurrence.  I  may  add  that  I 
was  very  particular  in  seeing  that  the  Shalots  were  all 
sun-dried,  and  they  were  all  turned  over  daily  for  at  least 
a  fortnight  after  being  taken  out  of  the  ground— Dibap- 
POWMD 


11980.— Watering  Fuchsias.— I  have  a  quantity  of 
Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  which  I  should  like  to  keep 
through  the  winter.  Would  it  be  healthy  to  keep  them  in 
a  room  where  two  people  sleep,  as  that  is  the  only  room 
which  I  can  spare  oeside  a  room  which  gets  no  sun  and 
faces  north,  therefore,  I  think  that  room  would  not  do,  as 
most  of  the  plants  I  tried  to  keep  there  last  winter  died  ?— 
T.  H.  V 

11981.— Shrubs  for  the  open  air.— Would  you 
kindlv  give  me  some  infommtion  os  to  whether  the  follow¬ 
ing  plants,  which  I  brought  home  with  me  from  Italy,  will 
stand  our  winters  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  ?— 1, 
Mespilus  japonica  ;  2,  Edgworthia  chrysantha  ;  3,  Eleagnus 
reflexa ;  4,  Akehia  quinata  (on  a  wall  facing  east) ;  5, 
Spiraea  Thunbergi  ;  6,  Spiraea  prunifolia ;  7,  Rusous 
aculeatus  ;  8,  Daphne  indica,  fol.  var. ;  9,  Camellias.  My 
soil  is  rather  stiff.- C.  V.  Pattbkhadsin,  Rose,  Cottage, 
Forest  Hill.  [No.  5.  6.  and  7  are  perfectly  hardy,  7  being  a 
native  plant ;  8  ana  9  will  succeed  in  the  open  in  warm 
southerly  localities ;  4  will  thrive  well  against  a  wadi  about 
London,  but  best  with  a  south  aspect ;  1,  2,  and  3  we  do 
not  know  ;  probably  they  atre  synonymous  with  well-known 
shrubs.- Ed.] 

11982.— Yellow  flowered  annual.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  annual  (of  which  the  following  is  a 
deecriptionX  and  where  I  can  procure  seed  ?  The  flower, 
when  in  bud,  is  like  a  Thistle,  but  opens  in  the  shape  of  a 
Maltese  cross.  Those  that  I  had  many  years  ago  were  )Mde 
mauve,  but  I  have  also  seen  it  a  bright  yalTow.— Ella. 
[You  probably  allude  to  the  Sweet  Sultan,  Centaurea 
Buaveolens  (yellow),  and  C.  moschata  (purplish).  Pro¬ 
curable  from  any  seedsman.] 

11983.— Singrle  Dahliaa.— Several  of  my  single 
Dahlias  bloom  very  poorly.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
this  experience  is  general.  Do  single  Dahlias,  as  a  rule, 
flower  as  well  as  double  ones  ?  Will  someone  give  me  the 
names  of  the  best  white,  sulphur,  mauve,  and  scarlet 
single  Dahlias?— J.  W. 

11984. -Diseeised  Potato.— I  enclose  a  Potato  with  a 
curious  black  part  inside  (variety  Rector  of  Woodstock). 
I  should  like  to  know  what  the  disease  is.  and  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  culture  that  can  bo  kindly  given.  The 
Potato  was  grown  in  garden  soil  naturally  sandy.— C.  H., 
Sitlcond  Cottage,  SunnitighUL  [Potatoes  are  frequently 
found  with  a  cavity  inside.  Tubers  that  grow  rapidly  to  a 
large  size  are  more  frequently  found  ^th  an  internal 
ca^ty  than  those  nown  in  poor  gravelly  soil.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  aisease,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  disease. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  an  occasional  occurrence 
of  this  Und.-J.  D.  E.] 

11985.— Selectioxi  of  hardy  flowers.— l  want  to 
have  a  good  regular  show  througnout  the  year,  in  garden 
borders  and  front  of  shrubbery,  of  perennials  or  flowers 
that  sow  their  own  seed  where  they  have  grown  the 
previous  year,  thus  securing  in  those  portions  g(^  flowers 
without  sowing  annuals.  What  are  the  best  flowers,  time 
of  planting,  Ac.  7  North  of  England.— X.  Y.  Z. 

11986.— Flowers  for  sunny  border.— Will  anyone 
name  a  few  of  the  best  flowers  and  bulbs  to  buy  for  a 
border  1  foot  wide,  30  feet  long,  so  that  it  may  look  always 

Sy  and  bright,  and  well  filled  with  flowers  or  shrubs  ^1 
e  year  ?  It  is  a  border  under  a  wall,  15  feet  to  the  south 
and  15  feet  to  the  east.— E.  S.  L. 

11987.— Trapplngr  woodllce.— Will  someone  inform 
me  if  there  are  any  means  of  trapping  or  destroying  wood- 
lice  ?  I  have  a  Mushroom  bed,  and  they  are  Just  banning 
to  come,  and  I  fear  that  they  will  be  very  troublesome.— 
H.  Tuck. 

11988.— Dwarf  Roses.— Will  your  contributor, 
“  W.  H.  F.  ”  (page  802),  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  seven 
dwarf  Standard  Roses  (distinct  in  colour)  to  forma  group 
suitable  for  a  west  aspect,  quite  sheltered  from  the  east- 
free  bloomers,  and  which  will  bloom  better  in  the  autumn 
than  the  summer.- A.  W. 

11989.— Moss  on  lawn.— Is  not  this  a  sign  of  infer! 
ority  ?  It  affects  ornamental  Grass  only  and  not  tennis 
ground,  and  is  bright,  pretty,  and  soft  except  in  extreme 
dry  weather.— X.  Y.  Z. 

11990.— Heatin?  a  greenhouse.— I  have  a  green¬ 
house,  8  feet  by  12  feet,  filled  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  Will 
any  reader  kindly  tell  me  If  I  can  keep  these  through  the 
winter  by  means  of  an  oil  stove  in  the  nouse,  and  whioh  is 
the  best  kind  to  have  ?  The  house  faces  south.— W.  M. 

11991.— Gra];>e8  not  oolourlM.— I  should  like  an 
opinion  as  to  the  reason  of  my  Grapes  not  colouring 
properly.  Some  have  three  or  four  red  ones,  some  more, 
some  colonr  very  well.  I  have  two  houses  Joining  ;  one  is 

Elanted  inside  and  one  out.  Both  are  the  same,  and  same 
ind  of  Grape— Black  Hamburg.  They  are  very  clean 
and  healthy,  wood  is  ripe  and  strong ;  a  fair  crop,  not 
heavy,  one  bunch  to  a  shoot.  After  beginning  to  colour  I 
give  little  air  at  night  in  fine  weather,  cease  watering,  fire 
a  little  during  dull  and  damp  weather.  I  may  mention 
in  front  of  vinery  30  feet  stands  a  large  Tulip  tree,  which 
shades  the  house  two  hours  in  middle  of  day.  The  tree  is 
about  40  to  46  feet  high.  Sir,  will  you  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion?— C.  J.,  Colchester. 

11992.— Robins  In  gardens.— At  the  back  of|my 
hoxise  I  have  a  garden,  about  600  yards  of  grass,  shrubs, 
&c.  We  have  alwaj's  ^enty  of  sparrows,  but  selaom  see  a 
robin,  though  there  are  some  in  the  neighbourhood. 
you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  to  induce  them  to  frequent 
it  ?  and  oblige— J.  A.  S. 

11993.— Vegetables  where  fowls  are  kept.— 
Gkn  some  reader  kindly  inform  me  what  fruits  and  vege. 
tables  can  be  profitably  grown  in  a  gardpn^hero  fowls 
always  have  free  oooess  every  day  of  the/wr  7  scr^e 
giving  their  experior^oes  ft  deiibtlesL  lov  .( 

MfB  to  ot?]eirf  M  veil  <i5-Oi4RMonr/, 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  honey  season,  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close, 
has  been  of  a  most  exceptional  character.  From 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  present  time  the 
weather  has  been  bright  and  genial,  honey 
gathering  has  gone  on  almost  without  a  check, 
and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  by  hee-keepers 
to  have  b^n  the  best  honey  season  during  the 
last  eight  years.  In  fact,  the  honey  market  is 
at  present  overstocked,  bnyers  having  on  their 
hands  more  extracted  honey  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with.  Neatly-flnished  sections,  con¬ 
taining  1  lb.  each  of  white  comb  honey,  if 
exhibited  in  an  attractive  form,  will,  however, 
always  command  a  market. 

Removino  supers. — All  supers  and  sections 
should  now  be  removed,  it  being  too  late  to 
expect  them  to  be  finished  this  season.  Entire 
racks  of  sections  should  be  removed  from  bar- 
frame  hives  and  taken  to  some  sheltered  spot, 
or  into  an  onthonse,  when  the  sections  can  be 
removed,  the  finished  ones  stored  (secure  from 
wasps  and  robber  bees),  and  the  unfinished  ones 
either  extracted  or  returned  to  the  hive  for  the 
bees  to  clear  ont,  and  store  the  contents  in  the 
body  of  the  hive,  which  they  will  quickly  do  if 
nothing  more  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  fields. 
When  cleared  ont  by  the  bees  the  sections  of 
empty  comb  can  be  reserved  for  another  season, 
when  they  will  be  found  most  valuable  in  giving 
the  bees  a  good  start  in  the  snper  department. 
The  removal  of  straw  supers  and  bell-glasses  is 
a  little  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  trouble 
sometimes  experienced  in  inducing  the  bees  to 
leave  them.  It  may,  however,  be  successfully  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner  : — After  having 
passed  a  thin  knife  round  under  the  rim  of  the 
super,  and  having  drawn  a  piece  of  string  or  fine 
wire  between  it  and  the  hive,  to  disconnect  any 
combs  that  may  have  been  fixed  to  the 
crown  of  the  hive,  blow  into  the  super  a 
little  smoke,  and  remove  it  some  distance 
away  from  the  hive  or  into  a  dark  room, 
having  a  small  aperture  to  admit  light,  when 
the  bees  will  soon  leave,  and  return  to  the 
hive.  If  the  super  is  left  in  the  open  air  while 
the  bees  leave  strict  watch  must  be  kept,  as 
robber  bees  may  be  attracted  who  will  make 
short  work  of  clearing  out  the  store.  When  the 
q^ueen  excluder  is  not  used  it  sometimes  happens 
tnat  the  queen  is  in  the  super  on  its  removal. 
It  may  be  concluded  that  this  is  the  case  when 
the  bees  in  the  super  show  no  uneasiness  ;  but 
the  hive  from  which  it  was  taken  is  seen  to  be 
in  a  great  state  of  confusion,  arising  from  the 
fact  of  the  bees  having  discovered  the  loss  of 
their  queen.  When  this  is  discovered  the  super 
should  be  returned,  and  the  operation  repeated 
the  next  day.  The  destruction  of  the  drones  by 
the  worker  bees  is  always  a  sure  sign  of  the 
close  of  the  honey  season.  They  are  driven 
from  the  combs  and  destroyed,  and  may  be 
found  in  heaps  upon  the  floor  board. 

Robbers. — The  close  of  the  honey  season  is 
also  characterised  by  robbing  and  fighting 
amongst  bees.  Robbers  are  ^en  constantly 
prowling  about  the  apiary,  and  if  they  once  gain 
admission  without  resistance  a  hive  is  soon 
robbed  of  all  its  stores.  Wasps  are  also  at  this 
season  very  troublesome,  making  free  with  weak 
hives  more  especiallv.  If  a  number  ^in  admis¬ 
sion  into  a  hive  the  bees  are  seldom  aole  to  eject 
them.  The  most  effectual  way  of  checking 
their  attack  upon  a  hive  is  to  narrow  its 
entrance.  The  bees  are  thus  the  better  able  to 
defend  themselves,  as  they  arc  well  able  to 
guard  a  small  aperture.  The  doors  of  all  hives 
should  therefore  be  contracted  as  soon  as  the 
honey  season  ends.  All  should  be  done  that  is 
possible  to  defend  hives  from  the  attacks  of 
wasps,  for,  being  so  much  superior  in  strength 
and  activity,  they  not  only  take  the  honey,  out 
destroy  large  numbers  of  bees.  Their  nests 
should  be  searched  for,  and  the  wasps  destroyed 
by  pouring  a  little  turpentine,  tar,  or  parskffin 
into  the  hole  leading  to  the  nest,  and  covering 
up  with  clay.  If  this  be  performed  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  the  wasps  are  within  the  whole  colony 
wul  be  at  once  destroyed.  Many  may  he  taken 
in  w|de-mouthed  pickle  bottles,  partly  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  beer,  sugar,  ana  water,  and 
put  about  in  places  most  t^uented  by  them. 

*  J  pother  enemy  bees  have  to  contend  with  is 
of  the  wax-moth.  The  niotb  pmy 
the  vioipity  of  pa  wartA 


ings,  and  will  be  sure  to  gain  an  entrance  to 
hives  that  are  not  strong  in  bees,  where  she 
will  deposit  eggs  in  large  numbers  in  crevices,  or 
on  any  combs  not  covered  by  the  bees.  From 
the  time  the  ^b  hatches  till  it  has  attained 
its  full  growth,  a  period  of  three  weeks,  it  feeds 
upon  wax  pollen,  and  brood,  working  its  way 
through  the  combs,  spinning  a  silky  film  in 
the  direction  of  its  movements.  If  all  stocks  be 
kept  strong  the  moth  has  small  chance  of 
effecting  an  entrance. 

Boxworth.  S.  S.  G. 

Deetroylng  bees.— Can  you  tell  me  how  to  destroy 
bees,  which  are,  to  our  creat  discomfort,  in  the  roof  of  my 
house  ?  I  have  tried  several  plans.— J.  E.  Yonob. 


POULTRY. 


Feather-eatlnsr  fowls.— Will  "Andalusian ”  kindlv 
say  what  quantity  of  acetate  of  morphia  per  fowl  and  how 
given  ?  Is  not  petroleum  ointment  vaseline  ?— A.  J.  P, 
Rattling  In  fowl’s  throat.— W'ill  you  kindly 
furnish  an  enquirer  and  reader  of  your  paper,  Gabdrkino 
Illustrated,  with  information  as  to  the  cure  of  a  rattling 
sound  in  the  throat  of  a  favourite  Minorca  cock,  other- 
w'ise  in  apparent  good  health  and  condition  ?— Wishful. 

Poultry  breeding.-"  L.  M.”  thanks  "  Andalusian  ’* 
for  his  opinion,  and  would  feel  further  obliged  If  he  could 
say  where  she  could  meet  with  the  breed  without  fear  of 
having  black  chicks,  which,  she  thinks,  must  be  more 
than  a  mere  sport,  as  they  are  so  numeroua  "  L.  M."  has 
eleven  pullets  hatched  last  spring  from  eggs  procured 
from  Jackson  and  from  Gregory,  six  of  them  are  black, 
but  fine  fowls.  Though  she  did  away  with  the  latter,  she 
expects  the  same  results  would  happen  again  in  the 
progeny  of  the  well-marked  hens. 

Points  of  a  Brahma  cockerel.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  points  of  a  pure  prize-bred  dark 
Brahma  cockerel,  and  what  should  be  his  w'eight  at  eight 
months  old  ?  Would  a  white  feather  in  the  plumage  on 
the  toes  bo  a  disqualification  ?— N.  8.  B. 


BIRDS. 


INSECTS  ON  CAGE  BIRDS. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  their  feathered  pets.  Insects  are 
often  the  cause  of  disease  in  birds  kept  in  cages. 
The  poor  little  prisoners  become  so  wretched 
and  emaciated  that  they  frequently  die  under 
the  suffering  inflicted  by  their  tormentors.  How 
is  it  possible  for  any  bird  or  animal  in  a  state  of 
captivity  to  cleanse  themselves,  unless  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  given  them  to  do  so,  as  instinct 
teaches  them  ?  A  tin  bath  may  he  bought  for  a 
few  pence,  which,  if  hung  on  to  door  of  cage 
for  half  an  hour  every  day,  will  keep  them 
healthy  and  clean. 

In  the  first  place,  I  strongly  advise  those  un¬ 
accustomed  to  handling  birds  not  to  attempt  so 
dangerous  an  experiment  as  to  wash  them  in 
any  poisonous  solution.  The  birds  seldom  re¬ 
cover  from  the  effects  of  the  thorough  wetting, 
more  especiallv  those  birds  which  are  never 
handled  or  seldom  bathe.  The  fright  will  some¬ 
times  cause  them  to  die  in  your  hand,  or  they 
may  break  a  wing  or  leg  in  their  struggles  to 
free  themselves,  and  they  always  take  (^d  and 
either  die  of  consumption  in  a  month  or  two, 
or  of  cold  in  the  head  or  bowels.  Of  what  use 
to  wash  your  bird  and  then  put  him  back  into 
the  infested  cage  ?  In  an  hour  he  will  be  in  the 
same  condition.  Remember  the  old  adage, 
“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  An  old  m- 
fested  cage  had  better  he  burnt;  hut  beware 
of  a  cage  that  is  purchased  of  a  dealer  in  birds, 
they  are  always  infested  with  red  mite.  Red 
mites  are  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  bird 
dealers,  so  be  sure  to  thoroughly  cleanse  a  new 
cage  before  putting  your  bird  into  it. 

Alum  may  be  nought  for  3d.  a  lb.  at  oil¬ 
men’s.  Dissolve  1  lb.  of  alum  by  boiling  in 
water;  when  cold  thoroughly  saturate  every 
part  of  your  cage  if  possible,  allowing  c^e- 
hoxes  and  sand-tray  to  stand  in  the  solution. 
The  alum  may  be  used  more  than  once  if  bottled 
or  put  in  jar.  Once  a  week  in  summer  cages 
should  be  saturated  with  alum  water.  It  will 
not  injure  birds.  Another  plan  I  have  tried 
with  success  is  to  well  varnish  cages.  Buy  a 
penny  paint  brush,  half  -pint  brown  hard  ramish, 
quarter-pint  methylated  spirits  of  wine.  Mix, 
and  well  paint  every  part  of  cage,  seed-boxes, 
every  crack  and  cranny  ;  be  sure  to  drop  some 
into  holes  at  top  and  bottom,  where  the  wires 
are  inserted,  for  the  smaller  the  crevice  ^e 
likeliei  they  are  to  be  occupied.  Qf  courso 
the  Derches  must  not  be  varnished  hut  should 
hit  o(l*>^,  pr)'  hlwjkleaii  will  prevent 
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from  sticking.  Be  sure  to  thoroughly  dry  and 
set  the  varnish  before  returning  your  bird  to 
cage.  By  following  the  above  you  will  soon  rid 
your  birds  of  insects.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  on  the  management  of 
birds  in  sickness,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

Lady  Am.\teur  Bibd-brbeder. 

Birds  of  passage —Are  the  sheep-s^llnp,  c^- 
crake,  and  peewit  birta  of  passage  ?  Any  Jnfonnatlon  will 
oblige.— A  CossTAKT  Reader 


REFUSE  SOIL. 

Our  bank”  is  the  name  which  the  men  in  the 
garden  have  given  to  a  large  heap  of  soil,  the 
result  of  collecting  all  the  refuse  of  the  garden 
into  a  heap  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  it 
has  become  sufficiently  rotted  to  be  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  mould.  They  call  it  a  “  bank”  because 
the  supply  never  gets  exhausted,  for  while  we 
are  using  up  one  heap  another  is  in  preparation. 
However,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
it  is  capital  material  for  many  pur^ses.  Being 
for  the  most  part  vegetable  mould,  there  are 
but  few  plants  which  refuse  to  grow  in  it.  This 
rubbish  heap  is  conveniently  situated  to  receive 
all  the  refuse  of  the  garden,  and  having  nlenty 
of  space  we  make  one  heap  receive  all  the 
gatherings  for  one  year.  This  is  then  turned 
over  and  put  into  shape  ;  another  heap  is  then 
commenced  by  the  side  of  it,  to  which  is  taken 
all  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen  garden,  such  as 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  stumps  and  leaves, 
Pea  and  Potato  haulm,  annual  weeds,  sweepings 
of  walks  and  clippings  of  hedges,  as  well  as  the 
refuse  from  the  pottmg  bench — in  fact,  this  is 
the  receptacle  for  everything  that  will  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  become  decomposed,  and  it  is  asto¬ 
nishing  how  quickly  such  material  rote  into 
mould.  The  only  objection  to  its  use  is  that 
wherever  it  is  employed  a  good  crop  of  weeds  is 
sure  to  be  the  result.  We  do  not,  however, 
mind  that,  as,  having  but  a  very  thin  stratum 


perennial  roots,  and  the  charred  refuse  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  use  amongst  crops  of  all  kinds. 
For  the  covering  of  seed  beds  and  for  earthing 
seedling  plants  it  is  most  serviceable.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  bo  sifted  before  it  is  used.  As 
a  dressing  for  the  kitchen  garden,  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  it  is  better  than  animal  manure  if 
used  alternately  with  it — 1.«.,  one  year  manure 
and  the  next  burnt  refuse.  When  run  through 
a  rather  fine-meshed  sieve  it  is  a  capital  reno¬ 
vator  for  exhausted  lawns  where  the  Grass  is  thin 
and  the  soil  poor.  In  such  a  case  a  thin  layer 
should  bo  laid  on  in  November  and  another 
early  in  February.  J*  C.  C. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Apple  jelly. — Apples,  sugar,  water.  Pare 
and  cut  the  Apples  into  slices,  put  them  into 
cold  water  suflicient  to  cover  them,  and  boil 
until  the  pieces  are  quite  soft.  Then  put  the 
pulp  into  a  jelly-bag  hung  between  two  chairs 
ancf  a  basin  below  to  catch  the  juice,  and  allow 
it  to  drain  until  all  the  liquid  is  drained  away, 
but  on  no  account  squeeze  the  jelly -bag  while  the 
Apple  pulp  is  in  it,  or  the  jelly  will  have  a  muddy 
appearance.  To  every  pound  of  juice  allow  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  put  both  into  the  preserv¬ 
ing-pan,  and  boil  for  exactly  half  an  hour.  Then 
pot,  cover,  and  label.  Only  sour  cooking  Apples 
should  be  used  for  making  jelly,  as  sweet  Apples 
make  a  syrup  of  the  consistency  of  treacle,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  jelly. 

Vegetarian  roast  duck.— Peel  a  Vegetable 
Marrow  and  cut  it  in  halves :  stuff  these  with  Sage  and 
Onions,  and  place  them  in  a  tin  inside  dow'nwards  ;  brush 
a  little  warm  butter  on  the  top,  sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  bake  them  in  a  sharp  oven.  Ser>’e  with  mashed 
Potatoes  and  butter  sauce,  using  a  sliced  brown  Onion 
in  the  butter  for  the  sauce.  I  can  recommend  this  as  the 
cheapest  and  tastiest  dinner  anyone  ever  partook  of.— 
W.  C. 

Plum  jam.— Plums,  sugar.  Cut  each  Plum  in  halves 
and  remove  the  stone,  and  if  the  skin  is  not  liked,  remove 


... -  - - ,  o  -  ,  I  it  also.  Put  the  Plums  in  a  preserving  pan.  and  add  to 

of  good  soil  for  our  vegetable  crops,  we  are^lad  j  pound  of  fruit  one  pound  of  sugar.  Then  crack  the 


stones  which  have  been  removed  from  the  fruit,  sew  them 
in  a  muslin  bag,  and  put  them  into  the  pan  with  the  fruit ; 
they  give  the  Jam  a  nice  flavour.  Boil  for  half  an  hour. 


will  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  that 
which  is  most  decayed  will  be  put  on  the 
top  and  outside.  About  this  time  next  year  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  turned  over,  when  it  will  be 
found  fit  for  use  for  any  purpose  for  which  it 
may  be  required.  The  same  process  is  repeated 
from  year  to  year  ;  therefore  the  actual  refuse 
of  the  garden  is  converted  into  a  useful  and 
valuable  fertiliser.  There  are  many  gardens  in 
which  the  soil  is  poor  and  thin  that  would  be 
benefited  by  converting  their  refuse  into  manure 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way 
altogether.  Where  there  is  not  space  to  devote 
to  it  in  the  way  I  have  described,  the  next  best 
plan  would  be  to  char  it.  To  do  this  some  little 
attention  to  the  fire  is  necessary  to  prevent  any¬ 
thing  like  burning.  There  is  not  much  fear  of  a  con¬ 
flagration  ;  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  prevent 
that ;  but  stUl,  if  the  fire  is  at  any  time  neglected 
after  a  body  of  heat  is  obtained,  the  material  will 
waste  faster  than  is  desirable.  Therefore, 
watch  the  fire,  and  as  it  finds  its  way  through 
at  different  places  cover  it  up  again  with  some 
more  material.  Occasionally  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  uncover  the  fire  altogether  and  rake  down 
to  the  bottom  some  of  the  half-burnt  rubbish, 
and  by  a  little  management  start  the  fire  again 
on  the  top ;  the  lower  part  all  romidyvill  take 

eflectually  destroys  the  vitality  of  all  seeds  an< 


FLOWERS  AT  CHRISTMAS 

AND  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

Pint  Sound  Bulbs  by  Return,  Post  Free. 

Perdoz 

ByaointliB,  pure  white,  deliciously 
scented,  flowers  well  in  cold  greenhouse.  W, 

7a  6d. ;  100, . . ^  ° 

Paly.  NarolMn*.  Paper  White,  indispensable, 

50,  68.  0d.  ;  100,  lOs. . 1  ® 

Poly.  Naroleens,  Double  Roman,  bO, 

fls.  0d. ;  100,  . . 1  ® 

Poly.  NaroUaua.  mixed  vaiietlea,  ve^ 

useful  for  cutting,  all  free  flowering  sorts,  60, 

6s,  fld. ;  100, . . 1  ® 

Tnllpa,  Scarlet  Van  Thql,  L|^andeur. 

grand  double  white,  and  Yellow  Prince,  each 

60,  88. ;  100,  58.  fld . i  O 

Allium  neapolltanum.  flowers  like  a  small 

Paper  white  Narciss.,  100,  68.  ..  1  o 

Omlthogalum  arablcum,  now  so  much  grown 

lor  CTovent  Garden,  white  . 8  0 

Bsraolntha,  for  poto  or  glaaaea,  12  named 

sorts  . ♦  ® 

Croeua,  white,  blue,  or  yeUow,  per  100,  1*.  6d. 

Double  Daffodils,  roots  collected  on  Mount 
Vesuvius,  will  flower  earlier  than  English  grown, 

50,  38.  fld. ;  100,  fls.  fld . 1  ® 

Chlonodoxa  Luolllm,  a  lovely  little  gem  for  the 

spring  garden . ^  ® 

Jonquils,  true  single,  sweet  scented,  60,  2b.  9d.  ; 

100,  . . ®  ® 

Anemones  fine  large  flowered  strain,  50,  28. : 

100,  38.  fld.’  . 0  ® 

C.  KILMISTXB,  F.R.H.S., 

128,  North  Street,  Brighton. _ 


pHEAP  DAFFODILS,  12  bulbs  Is.  free,  2A 

^  la  7d.  free.  Theso  are  the  charming  sweet-scented  single 
yellow ;  plant  at  one.}  for  early  spring  bloom.  Last  long  time 
in  cut  state.— MORLEY  4  Co  .  Fulwood,  Prestom  _ _ 

AST  OFFER.— WINTER  HELIOTROPE 

— I  (Petasites  fragrans).— This  delightfully  scented  hardy 
flower  will  grow  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  in  garden ; 
blooms  in  depth  of  winter  2  plants.  Is.  2d.,  free;  4,  Is.  lOd., 
free. -MORLEY  4  CO.,  Fulwood.  Preston. 


to  use  it  in  order  to  increase  the  depth.  >lore- 
over,  wc  do  not  find  it  introduce  more  weeds 
than  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  and  even 
if  it  did,  the  value  of  this  refuse  is  more  than  a 
set-off  against  the  weeds,  for  even  if  I  could  get 
permission  I  should  not  on  this  large  estate 
know  where  to  go  to  find  its  equal  for  so  many 
purposes.  We  are  just  now  overhauling  our 
heaps  and  turning  over  for  the  last  time  the  one 
reaay  for  use,  which  contains  one  year’s 
collectings  from  a  kitchen  garden  two  acres  in 
extent.  By  a  competent  authority  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  heap  contains  fifteen  cart-loads 
of  rich  fertilising  material,  and  it  simply  costs 
nothing  but  the  labour  involved  in  turning  it 
over  twice. 

We  are  just  now  preparing  to  start  a  fresh 
heap.  That  which  nas  been  collected  during 
the  past  year  will  be  turned  over,  and  that  part 
of  it  which  was  first  brought  together  will 

already  be  far  advanced  in  a  state  of  decomposi  _ _ _ 

tion;  the  roufjhest  and  freshest  material  j  q  WHITE,  2  blue,  and  2  pink  sweet-scented 

’  ^  Hyacinths,  to  bloom  at  Christmas.  Is.  9d.,  fr«e.  Pot 


GEORGE  BOYES  &  GO. 

QTRIKE  CUTTINGS  NOW,  dibble  3  inches 

apart  in  road  grit,  out  of  doors.  Will  make  good  plonta 
for  winter  blooming. 

riERANIUMS.— Beatrix  (new),  Egeria  (new), 
vj  Mrs.  Strutt,  Lizard,  Sybol  Holden,  Hfirfl/Lizae  B^ks, 
Haidee,  Wonderful,  Olive  Carr,  One  of  each,  poet  free,  la., 
P.O. 

PUTTINGS.  —  Strong,  healthy  cuttmgs,  — 

^  Pelargoniums,  Miss  Gladstone.  Madame  Penrard, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  Mabel,  Ne  Pl^ 

Tri^phe  de  St.  Maude,  Bertie  BoyM,  D^e  of  Albany, 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  One  of  each,  post  free.  Is.,  P.O. 
PEARSON’S  splendid  winter-blooming  Gera- 
-L  nlunu,  10  strong  well-rooted  plants,  all  distinct  var, 
3s.,  P.O.,  post  free.  _ _ 

AYLE8TONE  PARK,  LEIOESTE^R._ 


PULBS!  BULBS!  Best  named  Hyacinths, 

D  for  glasses,  pots,  or  forcing,  3s.,  6d.,  48, 

doz. ;  bedding  ditto.  Is.  8d.  per  dot.  138  per  100  ,  fln«t  mixed 

Crocus,  Is.  per  100.  Oa  per  1,000 ;  finest 

fld.  dot,  48  per  100;  ditto,  good  mixture.  ^  d(^,  28  fld. 

•r  100 ;  mixed  Narcissus,  Is.  dot,  78.  ^  100.  Catalog^ 

.Sinnnv  RMHlamiui.  4c..  243.  Walworth-road.,  S.E. 


t  AST  OFFER.— SWEET  LAVENDER.— 12 

plants.  Is.,  free :  24,  It  9d.,  free.  Plant  at  onoe,  quite 
hardy  ;  foliage  and  flower  of  this  old  English  plant  are  very 
sweet  scented;  nice  for  pot  culture. — MORLEY  4  CO., 
F^wood,  Preston. _ _ 

T  AST  OFFER— SCENTED  SALVIA.— 

■iJ  Foliage  is  delightfully  scentod,  pretty  magenta  bloom  in 
winter;  more  ctowo  for  foliage  than  flower;  3  plantt  Is.  2d., 
free.— MORLEY  A  CO.,  Fulwood.  Preston.  _ 

T  AST  O^PFER.— RARE  HOLLY  FERN, 

J-J  with  thorns  like  miniature  Holly  leavet  hardy  plant.  Is., 
free;  2,  Is.  fld.  -  MORLEY  4  CO.,  Fulwood,  Preston. 


Hyacinths, - - -  -  — 

bulbs  at  once,  very  easily  ctowh.  four  of  each  variety,  3s.  3d., 
free,— MORLEY  4  CO.,  FHilwood,  Preston. 

POR  CHARMING  EARLY  SPRING  BLOOM. 

X  —Few  flowers  equal  the  beautiful  Anemonet  being 
perfectly  hardy,  stand  severe  winters  with  impunity.  50  room 
for  present  planting  Is.  lOd.,  free,  100  3s.  6d..  enough  for  hand¬ 
some  lied,  mixed  colours,  once  seen  in  bloom  always  grown.  - 
MORLEY  4  CO  ,  Fulwood,  Preston. _ _ _ _ 

^ERY  CHEAP,  choice  and  fine  BULBS.— 

V  Before  purchasing  elsewhere  send  for  our  cheap  list.  All 
of  finest  quality.  If  not  satisfactory  money  returned  — 
MORLEY  4  CO.,  Fulwood,  Preston^ _ 

TVff  llT  R.  W.  BE  ACHE  Y  offere  strong,  well- 

lYX  rooted,  healthy  plants.  Nearly  20  tosis’ practical  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  devote<l  amateur  and  successful  exhibitor  enable  him 


catalogue.— Finder. 


im8  Begi 
r.  Kingski 


Lerswell,  Devon. 


DEACHEY’S  SWEET  VIOLETS. 

D  collection  In  England.— Comte  Brazza’s  r 


Finest 

collection  In  England.— Comte  Brazza’s  new  double 
White  Neapolitan  or  Swanley  White,  the  most  beautifid  and 
sweetest  violet  ever  raised,  98.  per  dot. ;  New  York,  finest 
double  Violet ;  Do  Parme,  splendid  double  lavender ;  Bello 
de  Chatenay,  largest  double  white ;  Double  Red  Russian,  all 
38  fld.  per  dozen  plants ;  78.  fld.  dozen  clump8  for  pots  or 
frames.  List  of  26  double  and  single  varieties,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  now ;  also  Roses  and  Camation8  2d.,  free.— 
KingskereweU.  De^n. 


•DEACHEY’S  PRIZE  ROSES.— Order  now,  to 

U  secure  best  plants.  Finest  show  varieties. 


_  Dwarfs, 

Kiugskerswell, 


_  plar.._.  _ _  -- 

78.  fld.  dozen,  26s.  fifty,  £2  lOs.  hundred.  List. 

Devonshire. 

ACHEY^  SEEDS,  for  Present  Sowing.— 


PANSIES  A  SPECIALITY.— Show  and  fancy 
-L  Pansy  cuttings,  finest  named  prize  varletlea  tjom  fine 
healthy  stock,  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Is.  fld  4  Ss.  pndoz., 
—ALEXANDER  LISTER,  GayfleldNurseo’.  Rothesay,  N.B 

•KTARCISSUS”  POETICUS’RECURVUS.— A 
variety  of  Pheasant’s  Eye.  with  the  petals  r«un^lng 
gracefully,  very  sweet-scente^  stro^bull^  38^  pn  IW.  or 
M  for  Is!  M..  carriage  free.-G.  PHIPPEN.  Victoria 
Nurseries,  Reading.  Established  1862. _ _ 

CAMELLIAS,  with  five  to  eight  buds.  Bushy 

plants,  18  inches  high,  named,  28  each ;  A^leas, 

20  buds,  15  inches  high,  12  inches  diameter,  28  each ;  0|^ 
anders,  2  feet  high,  and  bushy.  9d.  each  ;  Palms,  fine  P’antA 
Is.  fld.  each  ;  Dractena8  3  sorts,  l8  each  ;  Ericas,  1  foot  h^. 
9d.  each.  3  plants,  post  free.  l8  extr^  nV  T^irnRn’ 
Chrysanthemums,  fine,  3s.  dozen.— W.  CULLINGFOHD, 

Forest  Gate,  E^ _ _ _ _ _ 

PINERARIAS,  choice  strain,  ready  for  flower- 

^  ing-pots.  2b.;  smaller  ones,  transplan^.  Is.  6^  dot; 
PrimulasTnlce  healthy  plant8  l8  M.  doz.  ;  Maiden-halrFem, 
grown  In  coolhouse,  strong,  healthy  plante,  l8  each.  wee. 
JAMES  TAYLOR.  Florist,  Stanwix,  Carlisle. _ _ 

ECIAL  OFFER.— Twelve  beautiful  Bou- 

Tar<lia8  In  six  choice  varietle8  Including  Alfred  Neuucr 
and  President  Garfield,  for  4b.  free.— "W.  BARRACK,  Castle 
Gardens.  KendaL _ _ _ 

W  BARRACK,  Castle  Garden^  Kendal, 

.  Invites  attention  to  his^SPECIAL  O^ER  ofjn^ 
rate  flowering  plants,  thoroughly  r^mmended  for  «r 
Booming,  viz  -GERANIUMS  in  ^Inch  pot8  Is.  oacKIn- 
cluding  F.  V.  Raspiel,  Vesuvius. 
derful  BOUVARDIA^  v^ 

fiiL  dot-  5-inch  pots,  9b.  dot  Choice  PRIMUnAa  ana 
CINBRArIAS,  in  3-inch  pot8  ^  ^  dot  New 
••  Kendal  Castle,”  splendid  vermilion  flowert  fld. 
the  following,  in  fine  plants,  vit.  Pllea  musc^ 

Plant),  Ptom  sernilata  cristata,  and  Begova  B^  fld.  each. 
Adiantum  CapUlus-Veneris,  ^Mh^o^^^ea«h: - 

rtARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEE.S.  —  Fine 

Vj  seedlings  from  a  splendid  collection  of  choice-named 
flowed  PeVdoz..  Is.  flT;  per  100  lOt  fld.  Extra  strong,  per 
doz..  2b.  fld.;  per  100,  17b.  fld.,  carriage  free. 

DANIEM  BROS..  Town  Close  Nurseri^  >on;jolt - 

fllNERARIAS.— Fine  healthy  transplanted 

Vj  8eedling8  from  a  ^d  strain  of  law  * 

plSs^.®Gd:7«^doz^'  &  “^.^^Beautjrulbr 
caUlogue  of  Dutch  flower  roots  free  on  arplication. 

DANIELS  BROS.. 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


cketT  Pansy,  show  and  fancy,  grandest  pcwilbleQniJlty,  Hi 
id  fld  — R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Klngskerswell,  Devonshire. 
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manner ;  and  thus  these  pleasingoombinations  can 
only  be  maintained  by  frequent  renewals.  The 
exact  cause  of  this  sudden  dying  otf  does  not  at 
present  appear  to  be  well  understood,  as  some 
of  our  principal  growers  differ  considerably  in 
their  conclusions  respecting  it.  Although  some 
plants  die  outright,  others  will  start  into 
growth  again  from  the  root  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  this  fact  only  makes  the  subject  more 
perplexing.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  cause. 
Is  it  from  climatic  influence,  improper  cultiva¬ 
tion,  parasitic  affection,  or  inherent  disease  T 
My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
sects  attacking  the  roots,  but  1  must  admit  that 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover,  although  I 
have  carefully  inspected  numerous  affected 
plants,  suflicient  cause  to  fully  substantiate  this 
belief.  At  the  same  time,  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  plant  while  in  full  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  the  fact  that  when  examined  the  rootlets  in 
many  instances  show  signs  of  injury,  and  also 
that  some  of  the  plants  again  start  into  growth 
from  under  the  surface  after  a  period  of  rest, 
each  tend  to  point  to  sudden  and  partial  injury 
rather  than  to  constitutional  disease.  Having 


breaks  In  February  to  divide  the  root,  taking 
some  part  into  the  greenhouse,  putting  another 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  take 
its  chance  again,  as  one  lady  from  Yorkshire 
declared  hers  bloomed  in  open  air  without  any 
protection.  If  any  one  cares  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  this  very  desirable  but  extremely 
troublesome  plant — the  only  thing  which  ever 
made  me  wish  I  did  live  in  Siberia — It  will  give 
mo  much  pleasure  to  record  its  future  history  in 
its  divided  state,  after  next  winter  shall  have 
developed  the  same,  and  providing  that  the 
winter  of  188-1,  though  not  exactly  Arctic,  npr 
yet  fatal  to  my  Dielytra,  may  not  yet  have 
proved  so  to— An  Olo  Lady, 

Daturas. — “J.  D.”  asks,  “What  small 
amateur  grows  Daturas  ?”  Well — I  do  ;  and  I 
am  so  small  an  amateur  that  I  have  groped  my 
way,  only  taught  by  experience  to  a  few  facts 
concerning  it,  in  which  I  cannot  support 
“J.  D.’s”  rather  slight  observations.  It  can, 
it  la  true,  “  be  raised  from  seed,”  not  exactly 
“  easily,”  for  it  requires  heat,  and  more  heat  to 
push  on  the  young  plants  in  tlicir  first  pots  pro¬ 
perly,  and  if  the  summer  l>e  not  rather  dry  and 
very  hot,  there  will  not  be  many  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  Daturas,  though  they  may 
form  good  plants  to  pot  and  return  to 
the  greenhouse  in  autumn  ;  for  when 
J  properly  treated  they  are  not  annuals, 

^  but  will  blossom  better  the  second  year, 

or  even  quite  late  the  first  year  under 
'  glosSf  the  wood  being  first  well  ripened, 

and  the  plants  kept  rather  dry.  But  the 
directions  in  catalogues  are  wholly  mis¬ 
leading,  at  least  to  a  gardener  in  the 
midlands.  They  should  not  bo  sown  in 
the  border,  even  late  in  spring.  They 
may  come  up,  but  they  will  not  flower, 
and  flowers  are  what  we  want.  But 
my  object  in  writing  is  not  to  discuss 
“  J.D.’s”  statements,  but  really  to  elicit 
further  observations  as  to  Datura  culture, 
and  especially  as  to  the  most  desirable 
kind  to  grow,  for  about  the  worth  and 
beauty  or  it  there  can  bo  no  question. 
I  have  before  mo,  os  I  write,  an  exquisite 
half-open  bloom,  which  I  removed  from 
the  plant,  which  was  being  potted  three 
days  ago.  I  have  opened  the  bud  by 
“  a  visit  to  its  native  air,”  for,  in  fact, 
it  was  raised  on  my  mantelplooe.  It  is 
creamy  white,  with  delicate  mauve 
stripes  outside,  and  the  faintest  pencil¬ 
ling  of  the  same  shade  within.  This 
is  ceratocaulon,  which  “J.  D.”,andltho 
catalogue  call  white.  I  have  also  Chlo- 
mntba  flL  pi.  It  chanced  that  a  few 
days  since  I  found  in  two  old  numbers 
of  a  gardening  journal  papers  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Datura.  The  writers 
bear  out  the  opinion  I  have  formed, 
as  to  its  being  on  open  air  plant  at  all.  Ono 
writer  observes  he  bad  “never  yet  found  a 
place  warm  enough  for  it,”  The  other  says 
“it  is  a  shrub  requiring  a  conservatory  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.”  This  lost  writer  (of 
twenty  years  ago)  says  that  “no  Datura  is 
equal  to  Wrightii,”  and  that  others  are 


8AXIPRAGA  DIVER3IFOLIA. 

This  plant  la  a  recent  introduction  from  the 
Himalayas,  and  a  distinct  and  welcome  one  It 
is ;  in  suitable  soil  it  grows  vigorously.  Here 
it  succeeds  best  in  a  bog  bed  made  up  for  Ovpri- 
pedium  speotabile,  Lilium  superbum,  and  plants 
of  that  class,  and  It  likes  partial  shade.  Under 
such  conditions  it  rapidly  Mcomes  a  strong  tuft, 
and  throws  up  numerous  flower-stems  from 
1  ^  feet  to  2  feet  high,  bearing  paniculate  heads 
of  bright  yellow  cup-shaped  blossoms  thickly 
covered  with  orange-coloured  dots.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  but  a  small  spray  of  it,  the 
strongest  stems  here  bearing  as  many  as  twenty 
flow^ers.  It  Is  q^uite  easily  propagated  either  by 
division  or  seeds.  Its  specino  name  is  quite 
characteristic,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great 
diversity  both  in  the  size  and  shape  of  its 
leaves.  The  radical  ones  have  petioles  longer 
than  the  blades,  which  are  about  2  inches  long 
by  1  inch  broad.  The  stem  loaves  are  sessile, 
partly  clasping,  and  the  largest  are  about 
2^  inches  long  and  1|  Inches  broad.  A 
curious  circumstance  about  the  plant  is 
that  the  Imported  seeds  produced  no  ^ 

variety ;  whereas  home-saved  seeds  show  1 

already  a  tendency  to  vary.  I  have  one  ^ 
miniature  the  total  height  of  which  is  U  j 
barely  1  inch,  and  the  radical  leaves 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  ono -quarter  ^ 

of  an  inch.  Another  is  quite  the  ^ 

opposite  ;  it  has  broad,  almost  circular 
leaves,  and  is  a  very  robust  plant.  In 
dry  soils  and  snnny  spots  its  foliage  is 
liable  to  become  blacRened,  curled  np, 
and  the  whole  plant  gets  stunted  and 
never  shows  its  true  oharacter.  T.  S. 


R03E3  AND  CLEMATISES. 

Tub  Rose  is  a  plant  that  so  readily 
adapts  itself  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  required  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
induce  it  to  associate  agreeably  with 
other  plants,  and  one  of  its  most  suitable 
companions  is  the  Clematis.  Whether 
it  b«  the  pearly  C.  montana  or  the 
snowy  C.  Flammula  that  is  closely 
associated  with  the  Ayrshire,  Boursault, 
Banksian,  or  Sempervirens  Itose,  trailing 
over  the  cottage  porch,  the  rusting 
fence,  the  rugged  rootery,  or  up  the 
trank  and  leafless  branches  of  some 
foreet  tree,  or  where  they  are  even  still 
more  beautiful,  rambling  at  will  in  un¬ 
restricted  luxuriance  in  the  wild  or 
woodland  garden  ;  or  whether  it  be  the 
deep  violet-tinted  C.  Jackmanni,  or  one 
of  its  similarly  ooloured  descendants, 
intermingling  with  Mar6chal  Niel,  straggling, 
over  the  snnny  half-mined  wall,  the  effect  is  in¬ 
variably  pleasing ;  but  when  seen  as  an  appro- 

Sriato  edging,  as  a  carpet  or  groundwork  to 
warf,  thinly  planted,  pegged-down  Rose  beds, 
the  appearance  is,  if  j^ssible,  even  still  more 
beautiful.  A  mass  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  Rose  in  full  flower  with  an  edging  of  C. 
lanuginosa,  a  few  shoots  creeping  carelessly  over 
the  bare  soil  underneath,  and  occasionally 
entwining  themselves  round  a  casual  shoot  of  its 
more  sturdy  companion,  exposing  on  all  sides 
its  marvellous  star-like  ccerulean  blooms  in 
aveet  harmony  with  the  delicate  blush  of  the 
Botes  overhead,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The 
crimson  Charles  Lefebvro,  too,  in  full  vigour  and 
Woom,  surrounded  and  carpeted  by  the  beautl- 
fifl  C.  lannginosa  Candida,  with  its  numerous 
satiny  white  stars,  makes  when  planted  together 
in  a  bed  a  pleasing  contrast ;  or  the  good  old 
(iloire  de  Dijon,  clothed  in  all  its  Immitablo 
beauty,  associated  with  the  deep  raauve-colonrcd 
C.  Mrs.  Hope,  produces  an  equally  good  effect. 
There, are  always,  however,  two  sldea^toa 
picture,  and  the  reverse  th|^ 

present  time  is  the  unforSiSltfiEftSffiy 
finer  varieties  of  Clematis  to  suddenly,  like  good 
intentioiis,  die  away  in  a  somewhat  mysterious 


Flovror-stem  of  S.\xKr»^jn  (flverslfofla  (colour  yoUow). 


been  Informed,  on  good  authority,  that  this 
affection  is  very  prevalent  throughout  the 
country,  I  for  one,  being  deeply  Interested  in 
Clematis  culture,  should  feel  glad  If  from  any 
discussion  of  the  subject  the  real  cause  of  the 
evil  could  be  made  clear,  and  so  perhaps  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  specific  which  w,niild  arrest 
its  progress.  W.  C.  T. 

Dielytra  epectabilis.— In  gratitude  to 
many  kind  WTiters  in  Gardknini;  to  whom  my 
question  concerning  this  beautiful  spring  gem 
seemed  a  kind  of  incitement  to  utter  their 
various  opinions  and  experiences,  I  now  beg  to 
record  that  a  largo  plant  in  an  exposed  and 
sunny  bed  failed,  notwithstanding  much  care, 
to  preserve  untouched  by  frost  the  early  spikes 
of  bloom.  Wo  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
foliage,  however,  and  as  the  plant  w.ui  in  May 
and  J  line  covered  wdth  a  second  crop  of  flowers, 
it  was  an  object  of  great  beauty  far  on  into  the 
summer.  Shall  we  still,  1  venture  to  ask, 
persist  In  calling  a  plant  “hardy”  which, 
though  aBiativeof  Siberia,  no  longer  behaves  as 
^  nndor  the  conditions  of  its  life  and 
-floweuJtniVofur  climate  ?  The  fierce  sun  WiV 
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woodcut,  with  Beven  small  secondary  flowers 
all  on  one  stock.  They  are  all  of  the  single 
variety.  They  are  called  Giant  Russian  Sun¬ 
flowers,  and  have  been  thoroughly  acclimatised 
to  this  country,  and  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  end  of  March,  being  of  a  hardy 
nature. — Nita. 


Crown  Daisies. — Why  does  “  A.  M.”  tell 
us  to  sow  this  valuable  annual  in  heat  and  in  a 
house,  afterwards  treating  it  like  a  half-hardy 
plant?  In  any  part  of  England  I  should  say 
this  was  needless  trouble.  1  sowed  many 
patches  early  in  April  this  spring,  with  no  other 

Erotection  but  a  few  twigs  to  scare  the  cats  and 
irds — (vain  hope)  I  The  spring  in  Cheshire 
was  cold  and  dry,  but  these  lovely  flowers  have 
been  a  perfect  success  ;  many,  indeed,  have 
blossomed  themselves  into  an  early  grave, 
excited,  as  so  many  other  things  have  been,  by 
the  intense  heat  and  drought  of  our  summer, 
but  a  few  plants  still  linger  and  blossom  ;  and 
in  ordinary  seasons  they  will  continue  to  blossom 
until  destroyed  by  frost.  But  about  the  sowing 
assuredly  there  need  be  no  such  precaution. — 
An  Old  Ladt. 


Dwarf  French  Marigold.— Among  the 
more  valuable  additions  to  tender  annuals  that 
have  recently  been  made,  there  are  few  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  strain  ot  Dwarf  French  Mari¬ 
gold  which  Messrs.  Carter,  of  High  Holbom, 
have  recently  brought  into  notice.  It  is  called  the 
Compact  French  Gold -striped  (see  illustration 
on  page  337),  and  is  the  result  of  many  years’ 
careful  selection  from  the  acres  of  Dwarf  fVench 
Marigolds  which  this  firm  grows  for  seeding. 
This  new  variety  only  attains  about  6  inches  in 
height;  it  forms  dense  tufts  a  foot  or  more 
across,  and,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  a 
very  profuse  bloomer.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
uniform  and  constant  in  growth.  The  flowers 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  form  compact,  bright  yellow  rosettes, 
regularly  and  beautifully  strip^  with  chestnut. 
Its  chief  uses  are  for  massing  in  beds  or  as  an 
edging  plant. 

Bracken  and  Virgrinlan  Creeper  in 
ohnroh  decorations. — I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  use  made  of  the  common  Bracken  in 
the  harvest  festive  decorations  at  our  village 
church.  The  warm  brown  tint  of  the  Fern 
seemed  to  be  just  what  was  required  to  tone  down 
the  glaring  colours  of  such  gaudy  flowers  as  the 
Marigold,  Sunflower,  Dahlia,  &o.,  and  its  plen¬ 
tiful  use  produced  perfect  harmony  of  colour  in 
connection  with  sombre-hued  evergreens  and 
bright  flowers  generally.  Long  shoots  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper  in  its  autumnal  garb  of  glow¬ 
ing  crimson-scarlet  either  mixed  with  evergreens 
or  associated  with  Grasses  and  flowers,  had  a 
very  bright  and  cheerful  appearance,  hanging 
down  in  festoons  with  white  stone  for  a  b^k- 
ground  ;  the  rich  hue  of  the  foliage,  its  elegant 
form,  and  the  graceful  growth  of  the  plant  itself 
were  thrown  out  into  bold  relief.— J.  C. 


11926. — DiBcased  Hollyhocks. — It  is  not 
easy  to  destroy  the  Hollyhock  fungus  (Puccinia 
malvacearum),  but  like  almost  every  fungoid 
growth  it  can  be  subdued  with  flour  of 
sulphur.  I  use  soapy  water  in  which  a  (mantity 
of  the  sulphur  has  been  dissolved.  Dip  the 
leaves  in  this  or  wash  them  with  it.  Tho  worst 
of  the  leaves  should  be  picked  ofl*.  It  will  be 
neccMary  to  wash  or  dip  the  plants  several  times. 
Codling  the  plants  in  a  warm  house  during  winter 
is  not  good  for  them.  It  is  best  to  plant  or 
plunge  the  pots  containing  the  plants  in  cold 
frames  ;  the  frost  will  do  them  good  if  the 
roots  are  safe. — J.  D.  E. 


11902.  —  Oeumations,  Picotees,  and 
Pinks. — The  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Clove 
belong  to  one  species  of  the  genus  Dianthus,  the 
Pink  to  another.  D.  caryophyllus  is  tho  re¬ 
puted  parent  of  the  Carnation  ;  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Picotee  by  having  the  petals 
of  tho  flowers  flaked  and  striped  in  various 
colours.  Those  that  have  two  colours  are 
bizarres,  and  where  one  colour  only  is  found  on 
the  petals  they  are  flakes.  Cloves  have  tho 
flowers  of  a  self  colour,  rose,  purple,  crimson, 
maroon,  &c.  The  garden  Pink  has  been  produced 
by  cultivating  D.  plumarius.  The  stems  and 
Iraves  are  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion,  the  flowers  being  producytTlhree  or  fo^ 
weeks  earlier.  )Tbe  eld  ifloris* 

Pink  show  about  the  ’^th  June^antfiTCaraatiS 
ibPW  the  20th  July,  I  ought  to  have  staSd 


above  that  the  Picotee  bears  flowers  similar  in 
form  to  the  Carnation,  but  the  petals  are  white 
or  yellow,  with  a  broad  or  narrow  margin  of 
red  purple  or  rose  colour.  Pink  flowers  are 
usually  white,  red,  or  purplish  red,  with  a  darker 
coloured  centre,  with  or  without  a  margin  of  a 
darker  colour  termed  lacing. — J.  D.  E. 

-  The  varieties  are  numerous,  there  being 

about  300  distinct  sorts  of  all  classes.  They 
are  divided  into  bizarres,  flakes,  and  Picotees. 
Bizarres  are  those  in  which  the  ground  colour 
is  striped  with  two  colours,  one  of  which  is 
darker  than  the  other.  In  flake  the  ground 
colour  is  only  striped  with  one  colour,  purple, 
scarlet,  or  rose.  Picotees  are  not  striped,  but 
are  edged  with  various  shades  of  colour,  the 
band  of  colour  being  more  or  less  dense  in  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  The  Picotee,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  always  spoken  of  by  florists  as  if 
it  W8ks  a  distinct  plant  from  the  (tarnation,  but 
both  may  be  raised  from  seed  produced  in  the 
same  seed  pod,  and  both  require  the  same  treat¬ 
ment. — J.  T.  G.  Bicton. 

-  The  only  diflerence  between  the  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotee  is  in  the  colouring.  If  the 
darker  colour  comes  from  the  outside  of  the 
petal,  it  is  a  Picotee ;  in  every  other  case, 
whether  self-coloured  or  striped,  it  is  a  Carna¬ 
tion.  The  Pink  is  dwarfer inhabit,  and  flowers 
before  the  Omation  and  Picotee.  All  three 
are  divided  again  into  classes  according  to 
colour.  The  Pink  is  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  whereas  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
root  more  readily  from  layers. — J.  A.  Walling- 
ton,  Wel.ingiony  Salop, 

1 1975.— Niootiana  afiflnis  out-of-doors. 
— The  plants  may  be  pinched  back,  but  if  grown 
out-of-doors  they  will  not  get  too  lanky.  It  is 
a  night-flowering  plant,  and  I  should  say  per¬ 
fectly  safe  out-of-doors  in  a  sheltered  position 
in  South  Hants.  In  fact  I  have  now  had  it  out 
in  the  open  for  the  last  three  years,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  quite  hardy.  It  will  ctow  and  flower 
well  in  pots,  without  artificial  heat,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  drawn. — W.,  Norwood^ 
Surrey. 

11919.— Gladioli  not  flowerlngr.— If  a  bed  Is  planted 
with  so  many  roots  of  Gladioli  they  will  not  all  flower, 
even  if  they  are  all  good  roots.  If  they  are  planted  in 
good  deep  suitable  soil,  very  nearly  all  of  them  would 
flower  ;  in  poor,  dry  soil,  perhaps,  not  50  per  cent,  would 
do  so.— J.  D.  E. 

11940.— Lillies  out-of-doors.— Tiger  Lilies  should  not 
be  taken  up  oftener  than  once  in  six  years,  when  they 
generally  want  it,  and  require  planting  deeper.  If  your 
garden  is  sheltered  Lllium  auratum  would  stand  the 
winter,  and  be  better  than  if  taken  up.  You  may  put  a 
little  coal  ashes  or  ton  over  the  ro^  os  a  protection 
against  severe  frost.— J.  T.  Q.  Bicton. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  GREENHOUSE. 

This  structure  needs  some  attention  just  now. 
As  a  rule,  glass  space  is  somewhat  restricted  in 
the  general  run  of  villa  gardens,  and  people  are 
apt  to  overcrowd  plants.  If  they  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  grow  fewer,  and  so  give  them 
more  room  and  air  space,  it  would  decidedly  be 
to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  ;  but  the  quality 
of  acquisitiveness  is  strong  in  human  nature, 
and  plant  growers  like  to  possess  everything 
they  can.  We  have  seen  plaoes  where  quantity 
and  variety  was  the  rule,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  consideration,  even  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  plants.  During  winter  the  green¬ 
house  is  almost  certain  to  become  dirty,  owing 
to  its  crowded  state.  As  soon  as  a  little  bright 
sunny  spring  weather  occurs,  and  some  of  the 
hardier  plants  can  be  placed  for  a  time  in  the 
open  air  by  day,  let  the  greenhouse  have  a 
thorough  cleansmg  down — glass,  shelves,  and, 
indeed,  every  part  of  it.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  greenfly,  let  the 
plants  be  thoroughly  fumigated  with  Tobacco 
smoke  the  previous  night,  and  so  get  rid  of  these 
troublesome  intruders.  Then  thoroughly  wash 
the  sashes,  stages,  and  all  dirty  pots,  and 
cleanse  the  leaves  of  any  plants  that  have 
become  foul.  During  winter  the  syringe  can 
scarcely  be  used,  and  dust  and  soot  deposits  find 
their  way  in  through  many  crevices,  lodging 
on  the  leaves  and  coating  them  with  dirt. 
Such  plants  as  need  it  should  be  re-potted, 
using  clean  pots,  and  a  proper  soU  well 
sweetened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  free 
from  worms  and  injurious  insects.  A  miscel- 
[lanpous  collection  of  plants  will  comprbe  thos^ 
m^uiring  special  soils,  and  alpO|nqttinjg'at^dif\ 
Terent  times  from  others.  T^ira]  however,  a 
kind  of  knowledge  acquired  only  /jJ 


Potting. — I  may  venture  to  state,  in  relation 
to  the  potting  process,  that  if  a  plant  has  thick 
fleshy  roots,  it  should  have  rich  loamy  soil ;  but 
if  the  roots  be  fine  and  delicate,  then  peaty  soil, 
with  plenty  of  sand,  should  be  used.  I  do  not 
mean  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  line,  and  must 
beg  that  the  foregoing  be  accepted  as  a  general 
direction.  Drainage  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Potsherds  —  crocks  as  they  are 
termed — make  the  best  drainage,  with  some 
finely  broken  portions  placed  over  the  drainage 
before  any  soil  is  laid  on.  The  soil  should  U 
used  in  a  rough  state,  especially  for  large 
specimens.  And  as  a  stufly,  close  atmosphere  is 
injurious  to  plants,  drawing  them  up  into  a 
lanky  growth,  making  the  shoots  tender,  and 
favouring  the  presence  of  greenfly,  air  should 
be  freely  given  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
regulating  the  supply  according  to  tho  weather. 
Cold  cutting  winds  must  be  avoided,  and  when 
these  prevail,  the  house  should  be  ventilated  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  winds 
blows.  A  little  fire  heat  may  be  given 
occasionally,  even  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
because  in  misty  close  times  damp  congregate 
and  the  foliage  suflers  ;  but  when  fire  heat  is 
so  supplied,  air  should  be  given  at  the  same 
time,  or  the  temperature  of  the  house  will  be 
stufly  and  enervating.  Fire  heat  is  necessary  in 
frosty  weather,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
is  not  too  great,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  small 
houses  ;  from  35  degs.  to  45  degs.  should  be  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat  by  night,  and  in  the 
daytime  the  temperature  may  rise  to  50  degs., 
with  sun  heat,  still,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  the 
house  at  night  to  the  medium  of  40  degs.,  and 
jn  the  daytime  at  about  45  degs. 

Vines  in  a  greenhouse.— It  is  a  common 
practice  to  have  vines  in  a  greenhouse  attached 
to  a  villa  residence.  1  do  not  commend  the 
practice,  because  it  frequently  happens  that 
vines  and  plants  alike  succeed  only  imperfectly. 
When  vines  are  so  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  they 
should  bo  pruned  m  November  or  December, 
and,  if  it  can  be  done,  turned  out  through  the 
front  sashes  until  April ;  but  if  they  cannot  be 
turned  out,  they  should  be  kept  close  to  the 
glass.  Many  amateur  gardeners  have  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  a  house  that  can  be  heated 
only  by  means  of  a  lamp  stove,  or  some  such 
contrivance.  If  the  house  be  at  all  large,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  stove  that  can  distribute 
sufficient  warmth  to  fill  the  house.  All  these 
stoves  concentrate  rather  than  distribute  their 
heat,  and  while  the  centre  of  the  house  is  warm, 
the  plants  at  the  sides  get  frost-bitten.  I  would 
strongly  advise  the  owners  of  such  houses  to 
content  themselves  with  hardy  plants  to  make  a 
display  in  winter,  using  tenderer  plants  for 
summer  decoration.  Let  us  name  a  few  of 
many  subjects  that  can  be  made  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  cold  house :  Christmas  Roses,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
the  large  leaved  Saxifrages,  Agapanthns  uihbel- 
latus,  several  of  the  Evergreen  Veronicas, 
Deutzia  gracilis,  Pulmonanas,  the  donble- 
flowered  Prunus,  Agave  americana,  Aucubas, 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  early- flowering  Berberis,  Poly¬ 
anthus,  hardy  Primulas,  and  especially  tho 
Himalayan  species.  Anemone  coronaria,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  What 
is  the  use  of  worrying  oneself  over  a  number  of 
tender  plants  that  are  rarely  satisfactory  when 
preserved  through  the  winter  ?  They,  for  want 
of  a  greater  heat,  become  shabby  ;  but  many  of 
the  hardy  rougher-foliaged  plants  have  a  much 
more  cheerful  appearance.  All  such  helps, 
rightly  used,  are  Mnoficial.  Even  with  hardy 
plants  alone,  a  great  amount  of  pleasant  interest 
can  be  got  out  of  a  house  wholly  filled  with 
such,  if  carefully  looked  after.  B-  U. 


HOUSE  d5  WINDOW  QARDBNINQ. 

11921.— Oamelliew  in  rooms.- In  a  room 
where  a  fire  is  constantly  kept  through  the 
winter.  Camellias  are  not  likely  to  thrive; 
the  dry  heat  would  cause  them  to  throw  their 
buds,  but  in  a  cool  room  they  ought  to  do  very 
well.  They  could  remain  in  a  cool  place  until 
the  buds  were  expanding,  and  then  might  t)« 
brought  into  another  place,  taking  them  out 
again  out  of  flower,  giving  them  plenty 

Q^lr  v/hilst  m.>kmg  their  growtn,  and  placiu^ 
them  in  a  shelthr^  pbsition,  screened  from  mid  | 
1  till  October.— J.  C.  B. 
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THH  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK, 
Glasshouses. 

Stovk  plants.  —  Plants  completing  their 
growth  should  bo  encouraged  to  ripen  their 
wood,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
regards  their  blooming  well  next  year.  Under 
the  head  of  deciduous  flowering  plants  may  be 
included  Allamandas,  the  twining  Cleroden- 
drons.  Vincas,  Aristolochias,  Bougainvilleas, 
Hexacentris,  and  Thunbergias,  for  though  many 
of  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  deciduous  in 
their  habit,  still  the  most  approved  way  of 
nmnaging  them  is  to  so  far  check  shoot  extension 
in  autunm  as  to  cause  them  to  shed  most  of 
their  leaves.  All  such  plants  as  the  above 
should  now,  as  far  as  possible,  be  moved  to  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house,  giving  all  the  air  that 
is  needful  to  admit  at  the  end  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  applying  no  more  water  than  is 
requisite  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  shrivelling 
up,  allowing  them  to  flag  freely  each  time  before 
water  is  given.  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Tydseas, 
Curcumas,  Gloriosas,  the  summer- flow'ering 
bulbous-rooted  Gesneras,  and  Caladiums  should 
also,  where  their  tops  are  yet  fresh,  be  kept  dry 
enough  to  cause  thefoliage  to  die  down  gradually. 
Stephanotis  that 
flowered  early, 
and  which  have 
since  made  suffi¬ 
cient  growth, 
should  now  be 
kept  as  dry  as 
they  will  bear 
without  injury  to 
the  foliage,  but  it 
is  not  well  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  plants 
to  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature,  or  the 
roots  are  liable  to 
suffer  and  defi¬ 
cient  bloom  to  be 
the  result.  Gar¬ 
denias  and  Ixoras 
that  have  been  up 
to  this  time  ac¬ 
commodated  with 
enough  heat  to 
keep  up  the  for¬ 
mation  of  enough 
growth  and  flower 
buds  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get 
much  below  70 
degs.  at  night. 

Under  this  treat¬ 
ment,  with  a 
proportionate  in¬ 
crease  of  heat  in 
the  daytime,  they 
will  keep  on 
flowering  freely 
for  the  next  two 
months.  Winter 
blooming  plants 
annually  grown 
from  cuttings, 
such  as  Poinsettias,  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflors, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum.  Plumbago  rosea, 
Tbyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Serico^phis  Ghies- 
breghti,  and  Begonias,  should,  if  not  already 
done,  be  put  where  they  can  receive  sufficient 
heat  to  keep  them  from  receiving  a  check  on  cold 
nights,  or  they  will  move  slowly  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  push  them  on  into  flower. 

Greenhouse  plants. — The  greenhouse  should 
be  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  all  such 
plants  as  have  been  out;of-doors  during  summer. 
Camellias  out-of-doors  should  at  once  have  room 
prepared  for  them,  or  provision  made  to  protect 
them,  for  although  hardier  than  the  common 
Laurel,  yet  when  their  flower-buds  are  prominent, 
such  as  will  be  the  case  where  they  are  expected 
to  bloom  early,  they  will  not  bear  either  frosty 
nights  or  saturation  at  the  roots.  Whatever 
tymg  Azaleas  require  should  be  completed  at 
<«oe,  but  if  only  wanted  for  home  decoration 
very  little  support  in  this  way  is  needed. 
Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  with  manure  water,  or  else  have  a 
stimnlant  such  as  soot  or  some  of  the 
manures  applied  to  the  surface 
that  it  ma^  be  washecl  doym  M'the  r^l  _ 

gonioms,  if  out-of-doors,  should  be  at  on^  got 
ito  houses  or  pits,  placing  them  close  to  the 


glaM  and  giving  them  plenty  of  room.  Zonal  I  increase  faster.  The  weaker-rooting,  less  free- 
varieties,  both  single  and  double,  required  for !  growing  kinds  peat  seems  to  suit  best.  At- 
flowering  through  the  winter  should  be  got  in.  tention  as  to  re- potting  soon  after  the  tops  have 
If  their  blooms  are  wanted  early  they  ought  to  decayed  is  particularly  advisable  in  the  case  of 
have  a  little  more  warmth  than  that  of  an  ordi-  bultra  that  have  only  this  summer  made  their 
nary  greenhouse.  Seedlings  of  herbaceous  Cal-  first  growth  after  being  imported.  These, 
ceolarias,  if  not  potted  oft',  should  immediately  especially  L.  auratum,  frequently  make  growth 
be  attended  to  ;  they  like  a  little  leaf-mould  in  and  sometimes  even  produce  a  flower  or  two,  at 


the  soil,  and  also  rotten  manure. 

Flower  Garden. 


the  same  time  forming  little  or  no  roots.  Bulbs 
of  this  description  very  seldom  live  beyond  the 
^  first  season,  and  they  are  usually  such  as  have 
Propagating  cuttings  of  all  ordinary  bedding ;  begun  to  push  roots  after  arriving  in  this 


plants  put  in  a  month  ago  will  now  be  fairly 
established  in  the  pots  or  boxes  in  which  they  ' 
are  to  pass  the  winter  ;  all  now  required  to  be 
done,  therefore,  is  to  keep  them  clear  of  decay¬ 
ing  leaves,  and  as  dry  as  possible  consistent 
with  health.  If,  however,  it  be  desired  to 
increase  any  particular  kind  to  the  fullest 
extent,  probably  another  batch  of  cuttings  may 
be  obtained  by  this  time  ;  these  may  be  taken 
off  and  inserted,  and  in  the  case  of  Pelargoniums, 
put  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  soft-wooded 

{)lants  are  so  easily  of  increase  in  spring  that 
arge  numbers  may  be  had  from  a  few  store  pots 
by  bedding  out  time,  a  consideration  where 
room  is  limited.  Such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Helio- 


New  French  compact  ^Id-striped  Marigold.  Half  natural  size.  (See  page  S30.) 


tropes,  &c.,  that  are  desired  in  flower  early  in 
spring,  should  now  be  established  in  small  pots, 
but  it  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings  has  oeen 
delayed,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  putting 
them  in,  and  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule, 
a  young  cutting  not  only  strikes  readier,  but  is 
less  liable  to  go  off  than  one  of  older  growth. 

Lilies. — As  these  die  down,  whatever  potting 
or  renewal  of  the  surface  soil  is  required,  will  be 
much  better  carried  out  now  than  later  on,  as 
when  they  are  put  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  many  are  compelled  to  accommodate 
them,  the  repotting  and  consequent  disturbance 
of  the  roots  get  deferred  until  fibres  are  being 
made,  when  much  injury  is  done.  All  the 
kinds  that  form  young  bulbs  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  flower-stem  that  is  under  the  soil,  but 
above  the  principal  bulbs,  should  be  gone  over 
now  with  a  view  to  remove  these,  whether  the 
main  roots  require  potting  or  not,  as  if  the  young 
bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  pots  in  a  single 
season  get  so  crowded  that  the  soil  is  not  capable 
of  sustaining  the  flowering  bulbs  in  the  way  they 


d  the  uMficial  r< 
of  tlproilHM  H 


Strong  loam,  with  a  little  admixture 
«uld,  rotten  manure,  and  sand  will 
_  ^he  strong-growing  kinds  stoiil 
^J^able  them  to  produce  a  neater 
'  '  ►  Indi 


flowers  than  peat,  and  also  induce 


country  previous  to  being  potted,  and  the  young 
tender  fibres  being  injured  before  or  at  the 
time  of  potting  died  right  back,  when  through 
inability  in  the  bulbs  to  push  more  roots  there 
was  nothing  to  support  them,  the  shoot  growth 
they  made  generally  being  the  exhaustive  and 
last  efforts  the  plants  were  able  to  make.  All 
who  purchase  imported  Lilies,  and  this  species 
in  particular,  should  get  some,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  importations  arrive,  pot  them  at  once, 
as  these  generally  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Another  matter  we  would  impress 
upon  young  cultivators  is  the  absolute  necessity 
for  using  small  pots ;  even  in  the  case  of  established 
plants,  that  is,  those  which  have  been  grown  in 
the  country  some  time,  it  frequently  happens 
that  they  are 
over-potted. 

PicoTEES,  Car¬ 
nations.  —  Now 
all  layers  must  be 
removed  and  pot¬ 
ted  either  singly 
in  3-inch  pots  or 
a  pair  of  plants 
in  pots  of  a  larger 
size.  The  com¬ 
post  that  seems  to 
answer  best  is 
four  parts  good 
loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  and 
one  part  sharp 
sand.  'When  the 
plants  are  potted, 
place  them  at 
once  in  a  cold 
frame,  water  with 
a  fine- rosed  water¬ 
ing-pot,  and  then 
place  the  lights 
over  them,  keep¬ 
ing  them  rather 
close  and  shaded 
for  a  week  until 
they  have  formed 
fresh  roots. 

Dahlias. — The 
blooms  should  still 
be  thinned  out, 
and  the  stems 
should  be  tied  to 
the  sticks  as 
they  advance  in 
growth,  as  the 
plants  are  very 
heavy  and  easily 
injured  by  the 
winds.  Shade  the  flowers,  especially  the  light- 

coloured  and  pink  ones,  and  see  that  the  ground 
is  kept  stirred  with  the  hoe. 

Gladioli. — The  ground  between  the  rows 

should  be  well  stirred  with  a  hoe,  or,  if  it  is 
wet,  the  surface  may  be  lightly  forked  over,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  bulbs  to  ripen.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
can  ripen  well  when  the  soil  is  trodden  hard 
between  the  rows,  the  surface  quite  wet,  and 
in  places  covered  with  a  growth  of  green  Con- 
fervro. 

P1NK.S. — If  pipings  of  these  have  done  well, 
now  is  the  right  time  to  prepare  a  bed  in  which 
to  plant  them.  When  a  Pink  is  lifted  out  of 
the  ^und  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  roots  run 
far  from  the  main  stem,  but  they  do.  They 
run  well  into  the  ground,  and  it  is  best  to  trench 
the  beds  2  feet  deep,  working  into  them  some 
good  rotted  stable  manure,  some  of  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  some  of  it  6  inches 
under  the  surface. 

Tulits. — If  the  ground  intended  for  these 
has  been  cleared  from  other  plants  the  beds 
msLy  prej^red  at  once.  Growers  who  make 


a  Rj^^ciall 
pare  th(’ ' 


sdite  of  them  j^ke 
i^-lwdk  well,  e^avi 


vatib^ 


the  soil  to  a  con- 
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good  loam  mixed  with  rotten  manure.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  this  would  do  well  to  trench 
the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth  and  manure 
it  well. 

Roses  forced  last  winter  or  spring,  and  which 
have  been  stood  out  of  doors  during  summer, 
should  be  got  under  cover  before  long,  especially 
those  intended  to  be  forced  early  ;  for  if  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  roots,  which  now  should  be 
growing  fast,  get  chilled  by  the  cold,  they  will 
neither  bloom  so  well  nor  so  early.  This  refers 
principally  to  the  Tea  varieties,  which  will  bear 
much  more  fire  heat  than  those  who  have  not 
had  much  experience  in  forcing  them  for  winter 
blooming  Bupposo.  If  flowers  of  these  are 
wanted  in  November  the  plants  should  at 
once  be  put  where  they  will  get  a  little  warmth 
at  night,  with  top  air  but  no  side  draughts,  or 
mildew  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance.  Before 
housing  these  pot  Roses  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dip 
them  in  or  syringe  them  with  Tobacco  water  in 
which  a  little  Gishurst  Compound  has  been 
dissolved.  This  will  kill  any  insects  and  mildew 
that  may  happen  to  bo  present.  The  Tea 
varieties  should  not  be  pruned  at  this  season. 
If  Roman  Hyacinths  are  wanted  to  flower  early 
they  should  have  been  potted  soon  enough  to 
enable  them  to  be  now  making  roots.  More 
ought  to  be  now  put  in  to  follow  the  earliest, 
and  if  some  of  the  largo  blooming  kinds  are 
potted  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  in  right 
condition  to  succeed  the  Roman  variety. 


ViN'ES.— ^he  late  crop  of  Muscats  will  now  be 
getting  ripe  and  capable  of  bearing  all  the  light 
that  can  be  given  to  them.  Where  a  largo 
portion  of  the  roots  are  in  external  borders  the 
rains  have  started  an  abundance  of  fresh  laterals, 
and  as  these  are  now  doing  no  good  to  the  vines 
or  the  Grapes,  keep  them  closely  stopped  back 
to  the  main  foliage,  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
all  laterals  down  to  the  main  bud  from  young 
canes  and  leaders  intended  for  next  year’s  fruit¬ 
ing.  As  the  berries  become  nicely  coloured,  and 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening  gradually 
reduce  ^e  temperature  by  ventilating  more 
freely  and  keeping  up  a  steady  warmth  in  the 
pipes  in  preference  to  keeping  the  ventilation 
closed,  and  trying  to  dispense  with  fire  heat. 
Lady  Downes,  Alicantes,  and  the  usual  run  of 
late  Grapes,  including  Alnwick  Seedling,  will 
require  a  constant  circulation  of  warm  air  with 
liberal  ventilation  to  keep  forward  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  and  wood  before  the  long  cold  nights 
check  the  flow  of  sap.  If  the  internal  borders 
in  which  the  surface  roots  are  getting  very  airy, 
require  more  water,  and  the  berries  show  an 
indisposition  to  colour  up  to  the  foot-stalks, 
choose  a  fine  morning  for  the  operation,  and 
give  them  one  or  two  light  waterings  with 
generously  diluted  liquid  at  a  temperature  of 
00  degs.  The  laterals  in  this  house  may  be 
kept  well  stopped  back,  but  not  so  close  os  the 
Muscats,  as  olack  Grapes  always  colour  best 
under  a  good  canopy  of  foliage.  Hamburghs 
and  other  thin-skinned  kinds  intended  for 
autumn  use  will  require  careful  management,  as 
too  much  fire  heat  will  cause  them  to  shrivel, 
and  the  want  of  it  will  let  in  damp,  and  mould 
will  soon  destroy  the  bunches.  Early  vines 
intended  for  forcing  in  November  will  be  solfi- 
ciently  matured  to  admit  of  pruning  without 
delay.  Vigorous  young  vines  that  have  been 
well  ripened  may  be  pruned  in  close,  but  old 
ones  whose  satisfactory  crops  compensate  for 
appearance  should  be  pruned  to  a  plump  bud. 
iliter  pruning  remove  loose  bark  with  the  hand, 
but  avoid  the  barbarous  practice  of  scraping  ; 
wash  well  with  strong  soap  water,  and  if  insects 
have  been  troublesome  dress  with  the  following 
composition :  One  pound  soft  soap,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphur  boiled  together  for 
ten  minutes  in  one  gallon  of  water  ;  while  hot, 
add  one  pint  of  strong  Tobacco  water,  an  egg- 
cupful  of  turpentine,  and  as  much  fine  loam  as 
will  give  the  consistency  of  paint.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  house,  clear  away  and  bum  aU  loose 
surfacing,  and  surface  the  borders  with  rich  top- 
dressings  consisting  of  turf,  bones,  and  rott«a 
manure. 

Melons. — The  season  for  frame  Melons  is 
now  all  but  over.  In  pita,  however,  the  plants 
for  late  fruiting  should  be  vigorouL^d  if  they 
have  been  prevented  from  80ttiij[g^eicJru't& 
.till_  now,  wdth  gre^tl^ii^Ok  ^ 

of  70  degs.,  tepid  water,  and  ^ignTsy ringing^ 
on  fine  days  only,  they  will  ripen  a  good  late 


crop.  Mulch  the  beds  with  leaf- mould  or  rotten 
manure  to  prevent  them  from  drying  too 
quickly.  Do  not  give  much  water  to  fruits  that 
are  fully  swollen,  or  that  are  ripening,  as  such 
would  bo  apt  to  cause  the  fruit  to  crack. 

Apples  and  Pears. — Most  kinds  of  these  will 
soon  be  ready  to  gather,  and  the  moment  they 
seem  ripe  enough  let  it  be  done,  as  wo  may  soon 
expect  high  winds,  and  ungathered  ripe  fruit 
will  either  bo  destroyed  or  fit  for  use  only  as 
windfalls.  Fears,  especially  late  kinds,  if 
gathered  too  soon  are  rendered  worthless,  ns 
they  never  ripen  either  to  bo  fit  for  cooking  or 
dessert,  but  shrivel  and  become  hard  and  dry. 

A  good  criterion  by  which  to  decide  whether  a 
Pear  is  fit  to  gather  or  not  is  to  gently  raise  the 
fruit,  and  if  it  parts  readily  from  the  tree  it  is 
fit  to  gather.  Another  plan  is  to  ent  open  a 
fruit,  and  if  the  pips  be  brown,  the  crop  may  be 
gathered.  The  same  rule  applies  to  Apples, 
though  none  but  the  very  late  kinds  suffer  from 
early  gathering  to  the  same  extent  as  Pears. 
After  housing  the  fruit  the  room  will  require  to 
be  freely  ventilated  for  a  week  or  two  until  the 
fruit  is  dry  and  inured  to  the  temperature  of 
the  house  ;  sudden  fluctuations  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  induce  damp  and  decay.  Fruit  show¬ 
ing  the  slightest  signs  of  decay  should  be 
instantly  removed,  for  if  left  an  atmosphere  is 
thereby  engendered  Inimical  to  the  good  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  remainder.  If  space  permit  let  the 
fruit  be  placed  on  the  shelves  in  single  layers  ; 
any  extra  labour  Involved  in  so  placing  it  will 
be  more  than  repaid  by  the  despatch  with 
which  it  can  be  examined  Ln  order  to  detect  bad 
fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  also  late 
Plums,  should  be  gathered  a  day  or  two  before 
they  aro  fully  ripe,  and  placed  in  the  fruit- room. 
Fruit  so  gathered  is  much  more  highly  flavoured 
than  when  used  direct  from  the  trees.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  are  cleared  of  fruit  wash  well  any 
that  are  affected  with  red  spider  or  mildew. 
Plenty  of  clear  water  applied  with  force  for  the 
former,  and  soap-suds  for  the  latter,  are  two 
simple  and  effectual  remedies. 

Raspberries  may  now  have  all  their  old 
fruiting  canes  removed  and  the  new  ones 
finally  thinned  out  in  order  that  those  for  next 
season’s  fruiting  may  derive  the  fullest  benefit 
from  what  sunshine  we  may  yet  bo  favoured 
with.  After  thinning  let  the  ^und  about 
them  be  “  pointed  ”  (not  dug  deeply),  then 
mulch  thickly  with  well-decayed  stable  manure. 

Vegetables. 

Of  all  months  September  is  the  best  for  mak¬ 
ing  outside  Mushroom  beds  or  ridges.  They 
come  Into  bearing  at  Christmeis,  and  last  until 
April.  We  are  now  busily  employed  lifting  | 
Carrots.  When  a  second  growth  takes  place 
lift  at  onoe  )  many  stack  them  in  sand,  but  the 
best  way  is  to  stack  them  by  themselves 
in  small  heaps  outside,  protecting  them  with  straw 
and  earth.  Continue  on  all  favourable  occasions 
to  lift  Potatoes  t  dry  them  thoroughly  before 
finally  storing  them,  and  pit  them  in  ridges 
outside.  Cover  them  with  straw,  and  then 
earth  them  up  9  inches  deep  at  base.  Sow  at 
onco  French  Beans  in  3-inch  pots.  Osborn’s 
forcing  Bean  is  among  the  best.  Old  Mush¬ 
room  manure  being  light  and  not  over  rich, 
makes  a  good  root-run  for  them.  Potatoes 
should  be  put  into  slight  heat  to  sprout. 
Myatt’s  Is  tho  best  for  pots  or  boxes.  Get 
Cabbage  and  winter  Lettuce  at  onoe  into  their 
winter  quarters.  The  general  crop  af  Celery 
for  winter  use  should  now  be  examined  j  all 
suckers  should  be  removed,  as  well  as  a  few 
of  tho  smallest  outside  leaves,  and  then  the  foli¬ 
age  should  be  tied  together  loosely  ;  after  that  a 
thorough  soaking  with  manure  water  should  be 
given,  and  then  about  6  inches  of  soil  from  tho 
ridges  should  be  drawn  to  the  plants,  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  not  only  keeps  the  leaves  from  being 
broken  down  by  wind,  but  tends  to  promote 
growth,  and  where  too  much  soil  is  not  applied, 
it  has  no  bad  effects  in  preventing  rain  from 
reaohing  tho  roots. 

Cucumbers  in  full  bearing  will  now  require 
to  have  more  artificial  heat  to  keep  them  going 
until  those  sown  in  August  oome  into  bearing. 
If  they  show  a  tendency  to  produce  thicken^ 
fruit,  remove  them  at  once,  unless  they 
yile^^^yantcd  for  seed,  and  top-dress  with  rich 
Jik^loam,  leaf-mould,  or  manure.;  rv 
I  diluted  liquid  and  crdpl  llghuy.^  For 

Tautumn  and  winter  work  the  pot 


many  advantages,  not  the  least  being  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  fresh  fermenting  tan  or  Oak 
leaves  may  be  placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  pots.  Of  the  two  I  mve  preference  to 
sound  leaves,  as  plants  of  all  kinds  seem  to 
luxuriate  In  the  moisture  which  arises  from 
them  ;  but  some  little  care  is  needed  in  turning 
and  exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few 
hours  after  they  are  dislodged  from  the  stove. 

Where  young  plants  have  filled  two-thirds  of 
the  trellis,  they  may  be  stopped  to  induce  a 
good  break  of  laterals  from  the  base,  and  os 
these  will  produce  finer  fruit  with  more  certainty 
and  less  trouble  than  old  plants  in  pits  and 
frames,  a  few  of  them  may  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
mence  bearing  at  once.  If  brought  on  from  tho 
seed -pot  in  tho  genial  heat  produced  by  fer¬ 
menting  material,  they  are  sure  to  be  clean  and 
vigorous,  and  capable  of  bearing  a  few  fruit 
withoQt  being  fed  with  strong  stimulants. 
Where  Cucumbers  succeed  Melons,  see  that  a 
few  good  plants  are  always  ready  for  filling  up 
the  different  sections  as  they  become  vacant. 
Sow  seeds  at  short  intervals,  and  throw  plants 
away  in  preference  to  planting  them  out  after 
they  become  pot- bound. 


FRUIT. 

GATHERING  AND  KEEPING  FRUIT. 
Respeotino  tho  time  of  gathering  ordinary 
fruit  (Apples,  Pears,  Medlars,  Ao.),  as  a  general 
rule,  the  fruit  must  be  what  is  called  tree-ripe 
— the  separation  of  the  fruit-stalk  from  that 
part  where  it  is  fastened  must  take  place  with¬ 
out  any  diflBculty,  and  the  stone-fruit  as  well 
as  the  berry-fruit  must  be  flesh-ripe — <.s.,  fit 
for  consumption.  Nuts  and  Chestnuts,  how¬ 
ever,  roust  remain  on  the  tree  until  they  begin 
to  fall  of  themselves.  The  most  of  our  summer 
Pears  and  Applet — i.c.,  those  which  ripen  till 
the  end  of  September,  become  mneh  better 
flavoured  and  keep  longer  if  gathered  from  the 
tree  before  they  are  flosh-ripe,  and  spread  on  a 
layer  of  clean  straw,  hay,  &c.,  in  a  shady  and 
dry  place.  If  kept  in  damp  cellars  or  caves, 
they  will  always  have  a  bad  taste.  The  best 
way  is  to  gather  them  gradually,  because  they 
never  ripen  at  once,  even  on  the  same  tree  ;  as, 
for  instance,  those  on  the  top  or  on  the  sunny 
side  are  generally  fit  for  gathering  a  week 
sooner  than  those  on  the  shady  side,  aud  it  if 
surprising  how  much  the  date  of  gathering  in¬ 
fluences  tho  quality  of  some  fruit. 

The  date  of  ripening,  however,  even  of  a 
certain  sort  of  fruit,  is  always  very  changeable, 
according  to  the  weather,  the  position  of  the 
tree,  and,  if  it  is  worked  as  a  dwarf  on  Paradise 
or  Quince ;  theee  always  ripen  their  fruit  much 
earlier  because  their  roots  are  nearer  to  tho 
surface  of  the  ground.  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
most  Grapes,  however,  are  the  better  the  longer 
they  hang  on  the  tree,  even  after  their  normal 
ripening,  especially  those  Plums  that  are  In¬ 
tended  to  be  dried  aro  much  better  if  they 
remain  on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible  ;  they  are 
afterwau'da  much  sweeter,  more  solid,  and 
already  nearly  half  dried ;  while  some  other 
stone  fruit,  as,  for  instance,  most  Apricots, 
become  mealy  if  they  hang  too  long  on  the  tree. 

Referring  to  the  autumn  and  winter  fruit, 
Medlars,  which  are  only  eatable  in  a  decaying 
state,  are  gathered  when  tree-ripe  and  spread 
over  a  layer  of  straw,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  they  are  fit  for  use.  Autumn  and 
winter  Apples  and  Pears  ought  to  bo 
gathered  when  tree-ripe,  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  late  winter  Pears,  which,  in  un¬ 
favourable  seasons  or  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  sometimes  will  not  become  tree-ripo 
in  the  autumn.  They  may  be  left  on  the 
tree  as  long  as  possible,  but  in  every  cose  ^h^ 
must  bo  gathered  before  the  loaves  begin  to 
fall,  as  winter  Pears  gathered  after  this  time 
remain  always  like  a  Turnip.  The  cause 
their  flesh  becomes  dry  after  this  time,  and  the 
chemical  process  which  causes  the  formation  ot 
sugar  and  softens  the  cells,  Is  then  at  an  end. 
I  think  that  when  tho  leaves  begin  to  fall  the 
circulation  in  the  sap  of  the  tree  ceases  also,  and 
the  fruit  receives  not  as  much  sap  as  it  evapo¬ 
rates.  Perhaps,  also,  a  part  of  its  sap  goes  back 
into  the  wood  after  this  time.  But,  however, 
!jo  loagn^kthe  circulation  of  the  sap  is  in  activity, 
frcit  may  remaiu  on  tha  tree  with  great 
a<i  vantage  Ml  idiig  as  possible,  even  under  the 
btii®  frosts.  I  saw  this  very  well 
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in  the  autumn  of  1871,  when  I  was  reeiding  in 
South  Germany.  That  autumn  waa  very  wet , 
and  no  eort  of  fruit  trees  ripened  its  wood, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  October  all  were 
still  in  full  vegetation.  That  year  (1871) 
we  had  very  few  fruit,  because  late  frosts 
in  the  spring  destroyed  the  blossoms,  except 
some  late  flowering  or  very  hardy  sorts, 
as  Boiken,  Parker’s  Pippin,  Hawthomden, 
Sykehouse  Pippin,  Luiken  Keinette,  Gros  de 
Cassel,  Loskrieger,  &c.  As  the  trees,  especially 
those  of  the  first-named  sorts,  were  still  in  full 
vegetation,  we  gathered  in  tlie  middle  of 
October  only  half  of  them,  and  the  others  not 
before  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  leaves 
began  to  fall,  after  several  sharp  frosts  of 
10  degs.  to  12  degs.  had  passed  over  them. 

As  all  autumn  and  winter  fruit  begin  to  grow 
most  when  the  nights  become  colder  and  longer, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  autumn  fogs, 
those  Apples  were  nearly  double  as  big  as  the 
earlier  gathered  ones,  and  had  not  received  any 
check  from  the  sharp  frosts.  On  the  contrary, 
I  found  that  they  kept  better  and  longer,  and 
became  better  flavour^.  This  is  a  certain  proof 
that,  at  least  Apples,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
yet  ripe,  may  withstand  even  very  severe  frosts, 
while  I  found  that  ripe  ones  are  destroyed  by 
very  slight  frosts.  Another  important  point  in 
the  fruit  crop  is  the  manner  of  gathering  the 
fruit.  All  winter  fruit  and  those  that  are 
intended  to  keep  longer  than  a  fortnight, 
must  bo  gathered  carefully  by  the  hand,  wile 
those  that  are  to  be  used  within  three  weeks  after 
gathering  may  be  shaken  off  the  tree.  There  are 
some  tender  sorts  of  Pears  which  are  very  sensitive 
to  even  the  slightest  pressure,  as,  for  instance, 
the  old  Figue  d’Alencon  becomes  bitter  if 
bruised.  Respecting  the  keeping  of  winter 
fruit,  there  is  a  little  difference  between  the 
different  sorts.  Those  sorts  which  are  very 
much  inclined  to  shrink  must  be  placed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  gathering  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a 
cool  and  dark  room,  especially  most  of  those 
kinds  which  have  a  russet  skin,  for  instance, 
Keinette,  Burchard,  Ooldmohr,  Sykehouse 
Kusset,  Parker’s  Pippin,  Reinette  Grise,  Ac.,  as 
they  evaporate  and  shrink  too  much  in  a  dry 
air,  while  those  with  a  smooth  skin  generally 
keep  much  better,  and  must  be  kept  as  long  as 
possible  in  drier  and  cooler  rooms.  All  these 
fruits  must  be  spread  on  hurdles  or  boards  upon 
a  thin  layer  of  quite  dry  and  clean  Moss,  which 
must  be  previously  scalded,  and  it  is  very 
advantageous  to  cover  them  afterwards  with 
blotting  paper  or  old  newspapers.  This  paper 
preserves  the  fruit  very  much  from  the  influence 
of  changeable  temperature,  in  a  damp  room  from 
too  gpneat  moisture,  and  in  a  dry  room  from  too 
much  evaporation.  Care  is,  however,  to  1^ 
taken  that  no  other  things  which  may  spoil  the 
air  are  kept  in  the  fruit  room,  as,  for  instance, 
vegetables.  Potatoes,  or  fermenting  matters, 
Ac.,  as  they  always  spoil  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  The  clearer  and  fresher  the  air,  the 
better  will  the  fruit  keep,  and  they  must  be 
carefully  looked  over  sometimes,  and  every 
rotten  one  removed.  If  the  air  in  the  fruit 
room  is  too  damp,  it  is  very  good  to  put  any 
kind  of  salt  on  a  Iraard,  which  is  placed  a  little 
obliquely.  The  salt  very  soon  attracts  damp¬ 
ness  from  the  air,  and  runs  down  in  a  vessel 
which  is  put  under  the  board.  If  dried  after¬ 
wards,  it  may  be  used  again.  The  cooler  and 
the  fresher  the  air  in  the  fruit  room,  the  longer 
the  fruit  keep,  as  the  coolness  renders  the 
chemical  process  of  ripening  difficult,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  warmth  favours  it. 

A  very  good  way  for  keeping  late  winter 
Pears  and  Apples  is  to  keep  them  between  dry 
Pear  or  Chestnut  leaves  in  the  open  air,  so  that 
a  layer  of  fruit  is  put  on  a  layer  of  leaves ;  over 
them  again  a  layer  of  leaves,  then  Pears,  and 
so  on,  forming  in  this  way  a  heap,  which  is 
afterwards  covered  with  some  branches  of  the 
Fir  tree,  to  prevent  the  wind  destroying  the 
heap.  TTie  old  St.  Germain  Pear  has  kept  in 
this  way  very  well— indeed,  better  than 
In  the  best  fruit  room.  Some  people  bury 
Apples  and  Pears  in  the  ground  in  the  winter, 
after  an  old-fashioned  way  of  keeping,  but  I 
tiiould  only  recommend  it  for  common  and  very 
hard  sorts.  The  marks  for  discerning  when 
fmit  begin  to  ripen  are,  in  Pears  that^they 
become  soft  near  the  stalk,  which  mayfDeMpeb 
tained  by  a  slight  prt’^^UK  e  Iwitb 
Apples,  when  t^ey  begin  to  smell.  Colour  in 
the  ripening  does  not  appear  in  all  sorts  of  I 


fruit ;  there  are,  for  instance,  many  good  kinds 
of  Pears  which  never  change  their  colour  even 
when  beginning  to  rot ;  others  change  colour 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  do  not ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Beurr6  Napoleon  very  often  remains 
Grass-green.  There  are  again  some  which 
keep  veiy  well  three  or  four  weeks  after  ripen¬ 
ing,  while  others  do  not  keep  longer  than  three 
or  four  days.  There  must  always  be  great 
attention  paid  to  this,  as  many  Pears  begin 
to  rot  in  the  fruit  house,  and  are 
soon  quite  decayed,  although  on  the  out¬ 
side  they  will  look  well.  Grapes  keep 
very  well  four  and  even  five  months,  if  put 
carefully  between  dry  millet,  in  which  way  also 
some  Hungarian  fruit  dealers  export  their 
Grapes  with  the  best  success.  The  Tyroleans, 
who  exjwrt  quuitities  of  their  celebraW  White 
Rosmarin  Apples  to  England,  envelope  them 
twice  carefully  in  silk  paper,  and  pa^  them 
afterwards  between  scraps  of  paper,  which  is 
without  doubt  always  the  best  material  for  the 
purpose.  G.  W, 

THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
of  all  sorts — work  that  should  be  done  directly 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  before  frost  and  snow 
have  set  in  to  chill  the  soil.  If  planting  cannot 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  NoveniMr,  it  is  safest 
to  wait  until  the  sun  begins  to  exert  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  February,  for  although  large  market 
growers,  who  plant  trees  by  the  thousand,  are 
compelled  to  plant  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  it  is  quite  different  with  the  owners 
of  ordinary-sized  gardens,  who  can  usually  make 
good  all  deficiencies  at  the  best  season  for  plant¬ 
ing — that  is,  if  the  necessary  preparation  has 
been  meule  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  coses  I  have 
found  preparations  left  until  planting  time  has 
arrived,  and  then  it  would  be  best  to  defer  the 
operation  altogether  for  a  year,  putting  in  the 
meantime  some  crop  into  the  ground  that  can 
be  cleared  off  in  good  time  for  planting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  One  season’s  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  makes  the  soil  not  only  clean,  but  mellow 
and  friable — a  condition  in  which  it  can  be 
worked  in  around  the  tender  rootlets  in  the 
best  manner.  Stiff  soil  that  is  best  adapted  for 
orchards  is  the  very  worst  in  which  to  plant 
directly  it  is  broken  up  ;  therefore  a  season  of 
preparation  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  which  the  trees  will  make  after 
they  are  planted. 

Staking,  Ag. — Planting  completed,  the  stems 
should  be  securely  staked  and  guarded  from  the 
attacks  of  rabbits  ;  the  roots,  too,  should  be 
covered  with  a  mulching  of  partly  decayed 
manure.  As  to  what  to  plant,  the  wants  of 
various  people  and  places  prevent  anything  like 
a  general  answer  being  given  to  this  question. 
If  beat  quality  in  all  cases  ruled  the  selection, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  at  once  settling 
the  point.  But  in  fruits,  as  in  other  thin^,  we 
seldom  find  all  good  qualities  combined  m  one 
individual.  Where  fruit  is  grown  extensively 
for  market,  sorts  that  yield  the  largest  crops 
are  those  which  are  most  extensively  planted  ; 
even  in  the  most  favoured  districts  in  Kent  it  is 
not  Greengages  nor  Ribstons  that  make  fruit 
culture  pay,  but  sorts  that  would  not  receive 
attention  as  show  fruits.  Of  late  years  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  fruit  has  led  to  not 
only  much  more  extensive  planting,  but 
especially  to  growers  taking  more  pains  than 
formerly  to  find  out  what  sorts  will  suit,  not 
only  the  soil  and  situation,  but  the  class  of 
demand  for  which  the  grower  has  to  cater.  I 
am  aware  that  the  wants  of  private  gardens  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  market  grower, 
Irat  I  firmly  believe  that  many  owners  of 
gardens  have  given  up  hardy  fruit  culture  in 
despair,  simply  from  the  meagre  returns  which 
they  get  in  the  way  of  fruit  in  {Hroportion  to  the 
trees  planted. 

Sorts  to  grow. — In  many  cases  this  result 
is  clearly  traceable  to  the  selection  of  too  good 
sorts.  We  all  like  the  best  that  we  can  grow, 
but  for  ordinary  use  a  full  supply  of  even  second 
quality  is  better  than  little  or  no  fruit ;  and 
certainly  the  market  grower  who  has  divested 
himself  of  all  notions  of  what  he  ought  to  grow, 
and  reUes  on  what  he  can  grow,  manages  to  get 
tba^B^tums  in  seasons  both  good  and  bad. 
TAt^eeVse  all  know,  has  been  an  exc<ii[3tic!mu 


BuUaces  have  realised  prices  for  them  that  will 
put  a  value  on  such  trees  beyond  what  they  ever 
had  before.  With  Apples,  too,  the  case  is 
exactly  the  same.  No  one  speaks  well  of  tho 
Goll‘  Apple,  or  w'ould  think  of  comparing  the 
many  varieties  of  Codlins,  such  as  Keswick,  or 
Manks,  or  the  Hawthomden,  with  sorts  usually 
at  the  head  of  the  list  in  private  gardens  ;  yet 
when  cooked  one  is  as  gooa  as  the  other,  and  in 
the  case  of  dessert  Apj^es  there  are  now  many 
kinds  of  very  great  excellence  that  are  ten  times 
more  prolific  than  the  Ribston.  Tastes,  too, 
differ  greatly  as  regards  fruit  as  well  as  other 
things ;  some  like  firm,  sweet  Apples,  while 
others  prefer  a  soft,  juicy  kind.  Not  only  is  it 
bad  pelicy  to  take  other  people’s  selections  as  a 
guide  08  to  what  to  plant,  but  no  outsider 
can  soy  what  will  suit  various  soils  and  situa¬ 
tions.  I  find  that  in  this  locality  the 
varieties  of  fruits  most  in  favour  are  quite 
different  from  those  most  prized  in  the 
stiff  soils  of  Kent.  Here,  on  the  south 
coast,  the  soil  is  light  and  stony,  with  perfect 
drainage.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  sur¬ 
face-rooting  Paradise  stock  is  a  great  advantage, 
and,  by  mulching  and  attention  to  guarding 
against  the  effects  of  drought,  the  trees  may  be 
kept  healthy  for  many  years.  I  may  remark 
that  near  the  coast  the  effects  of  violent  galea 
are  the  greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to  fruit  culture, 
and  for  this  reason  tall  standard  trees  are  in  but 
little  request.  Dwarfs  of  some  kind,  that  can 
be  easily  sheltered,  or  that  shelter  one  another, 
ore  the  sort  mostly  to  be  relied  on.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  got  here  the  immense  crops  that  are 
sometimes  grown  in  sheltered  valleys  ;  but  that 
should  not  deter  people  from  growing  fruit. 
Make  not  only  the  sorts,  but  the  mode  of  train¬ 
ing,  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  nil 
will  go  right.  Here  we  are  compelled  to  adopt 
a  restricted  form  of  tree,  not  from  choice,  but 
necessity.  One  important  consideration  is  to 

Elant  good  healthy  young  trees  ;  for,  if  we  would 
eep  a  garden  prolific,  we  must  always  have  a 
succession  of  young  trees  coming  on  to  succeed 
those  that  fail  from  old  age.  J.  G.  G. 


11918.— Raspberry  culture.— I  will  give 
my  plan  of  Raspberry  culture,  which  has  proved 
very  successful  for  a  number  of  years.  About 
the  lost  week  in  September  I  prune  them, 
leaving  not  loss  than  four  of  the  strongest  canes 
— sometimes  six.  Then  stake  and  tie  them, 
giving  them  a  liberal  coat  of  half-rotted  manure, 
and  fork  it  in  between  them,  being  careful  not 
to  disturb  the  roots.  By  Hie  above  treatment  I 
always  get  heavy  crops  and  very  large  fruit. 
The  soil  is  very  stiff,  with  clay  bottom. — East 
Suffolk. 

-  It  is  not  usual  to  cut  away  the  old  canes 

as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  If  the  stools 
are  18  inches  one  way  and  t  feet  the  other, 
three  canes  would  be  enough.  We  plant  the 
stools  3  feet  apart,  in  deeply-trenched  rich  soil, 
and  allow  from  four  to  six  canes  to  grow  from 
each  stool.  We  thin  them  out  at  any  time  ; 
sometimes  before  the  fruit  is  gathered,  more 
often  after.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  allow  a 
thicket  of  canes  to  grow  round  the  base  of  tho 
stools  to  injure  one  another. — J.  D.  E. 

11901.— Paokingr  Grapes.— It  is  almost 
impossible  to  pack  Grapes  without  injuring  the 
bloom  a  little,  but  by  the  following  method 
which  has  been  employed  here.  In  the  case  of 
Grapes  grown  for  market  there  will  be  no 
sensible  diminution  in  value  or  in  Ixsauty  of 
appearance.  Boxes  holding  not  more  than  9  lb. 
should  be  used,  and  a  good  plan,  where  tho 
Grapes  have  to  travel  any  distance,  is  to  line 
them  with  wadding,  smooth  side  outwards. 
Begin  at  one  end,  laying  the  bunch  close  to  tho 
side,  then  another  close  to  that,  and  so  on, 
until  the  box  is  quite  filled,  the  principal  point 
being  to  fill  all  the  available  space  so  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  berries  to  move  in  transit. 
Some  wrap  each  bunch  in  paper,  but  this  is  apt 
to  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  there  is  no  need  to 
put  anything  on  the  Grapes.  Fix  a  label  to  the 
cover  with  “Ripe  fruit,  with  care,  this  side  up,*’ 
on  it,  and  arrange,  if  x)088ible,  Hiat  someone 
meets  the  train  which  conveya  it  to  its  deatina- 
tion. — J.  C.  B. 


Triijiaplaiititoaf  Raspberries.  Rasp- 

_  _ ^ _ _  beri  re.5  a^e  nomotimes  ^flowed  to  grow  ao  long  in 

J _ ^  Jf  scarity  in  the  way  of  Damsons  ;  but  thosb  i  one  situation  that  the  produce  becomes  worth - 

who  had  crops  of  Farleigh  Damsons  or  Sh^IUaNi  1  tWMplaatiBg  la 
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by  no  means  a  hazardous  operation  provided 
good  roots  can  be  secured,  ^me  think  that  it 
takes  years  to  get  new  plantations  up  to  a  fruit¬ 
bearing  condition,  but  tnat  is  not  so.  Although 
Raspberries  make  new  canes  every  year,  and  in 
some  soils  and  positions  will  continue  to  produce 
good  crops  for  many  years,  there  can  bo  no 
question  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  ensured 
by  giving  the  plants  a  fresh  root  run  by  annually 
transplanting  a  portion  of  the  stock,  so  as  to 
always  have  some  rows  in  the  highest  state  of 

Sroductiveness.  Raspberries  make  excellent 
ivisiooal  lines  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  rows 
of  them  at  a  considerable  distance  apart  yield 
the  best  returns  for  the  space  occupied.  October 
is  the  best  month  in  the  year  in  which  to  plant. 
Take  out  a  good  wide  trench,  as  if  for  Celery, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  this  place  6  inches  of 
thoroughly  rotten  manure,  forking  it  into  the 
bottom  and  thoroughly  pulverising  the  soil ; 
then  dig  up  the  plants  carefully  with  all  the  roots 
that  can  be  got  attached  to  them.  Place  them 
in  the  trench,  and  fill  in  with  the  top  spit  soil ; 
tread  them  firmly,  and  leave  the  tops  entire 
until  their  buds  begin  to  swell  in  spring,  when 
the  canes  should  be  shortened  to  about  2  feet  in 
height.  They  will  not  need  any  supports  the 
first  season,  but  during  the  following  winter 
stout  posts,  with  two  wires  stretched  between 
them,  should  be  put  to  each  row,  and  to  these 
the  canes  should  be  firmly  tied.  In  market 
gardens  Raspberries  are  not  staked  or  tied,  but 
the  canes  are  cut  down  shorter  at  the  winter 
pruning  than  in  private  places,  and  probably,  on 
a  large  scale,  that  is  the  ^st  plan,  but  in  gardens 
where  only  a  limited  space  can  be  devoted  to 
this  fruit  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  wire 
trellises  about  4  feet  high.  As  regards  pruning 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  leaving  the  canes 
more  than  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  for  even 
strong  growing  kinds,  like  Prince  of  Wales,  if 
left  much  longer  and  arched  over  one  another, 
only  fruit  at  the  top ;  the  lower  buds  remain 
dormant,  whereas  if  cut  down  lower  they  fruit 
to  the  ground.  There  are  few  fruits  so  much 
benefited  by  rich  top-dressings  of  manure  as 
Raspberries,  and  in  winter,  after  the  canes  are 
thinned  and  tied,  apply  a  liberal  dressing  on 
both  sides  of  the  row.  Do  not  crop  with  vege¬ 
tables  too  closely  to  the  roots,  for  the  fruit  will 
be  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  the 
roots  can  lay  hold  of.  If  a  good  drenching  of 
liquid  manure  can  be  given  after  the  fruit  is  set, 
it  will  materially  improve  its  size.— G. 

Autumn  Strawberries.— These  are  now 
one  of  the  dessert  fruits  looked  for  from  all  good 
gardens.  After  trying  many  sorts,  I  do  not  find 
any  so  prolific  as  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury. 
This  sort  produces  a  quantity  of  crowns,  and 
keeps  on  flowering  and  fruiting,  irrespective  of 
the  season.  The  best  way  for  getting  a  crop  of 
Strawberries  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  to  set 
early  forced  plants  of  the  kind  just  named  in  a 
partially  shtMcd  position  during  the  beat  of 
summer,  and  keep  them  well  attended  to  in  the 
wav  of  water ;  all  blooms  produced  should  be 

Sicked  off  as  soon  as  observed  until  the  end  of 
uly,  when  the  plants  should  be  cleaned,  top- 
dressed  with  rich  soil,  and  set  in  cold  frames  or 
pits,  keeping  them  elevated  on  slates  close  to 
the  glass,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Fruit 
from  plants  thus  treated,  and  assisted  at  swel¬ 
ling  time  with  liquid  manure,  will  form  a  very 
acceptable  addition  to  the  dessert  in  autumn.— 
J.  G.  G. 

Outtlnff  off  Strawber^  leaves  is  a 
decided  mistake,  although  still  to  some  extent 
practised.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  plants 
clear  of  runners,  except  such  os  are  needed  for 
stock,  and  the  soil  clean  by  frequent  surface 
stirrings,  but  deep  digging  ruins  Strawberries  ; 
in  fact,  the  soil  can  hardly  bo  too  firm  for  them. 
Straw^rries  are  largely  grown  on  light  stony 
land  in  this  locality,  but  beyond  keeping  it 
clean,  or  lightly  forking  in  the  top-dressing  of 
manure  in  spring  that  has  been  spread  amongst 
the  rows  in  winter,  nothing  else  is  done.  Ground 
for  Strawberries  should,  however,  be  trenched 
deeply  before  it  is  plant^. — J.  0.  O. 

American  bllfirbt  on  Apple  trees  is  best 
dealt  with  in  winter  when  the  trees  are  clear  of 
foliage,  but  it  may  be  considerablv  reduced  by 
cold  water  or  soap-suds  vigorous! v^applied  by 
means  of  a  garden  engine  ;  in  faA,  ther^p.ic 
few  insect  pests  that  withstl^dlAgf  or 
application  lox^.  If  the  roots  of  fruitUees  had 
samcient  moisture  and  the  tops  a  vigorous  appli- 1 


cation  of  water  to  keep  the  leaves  and  branches 
clean  they  would  have  fewer  ailments.  It  is  at 
this  season  when  fruit  trees  are  most  in  need  of 
root  moisture  to  swell  up  their  buds  for  next 
year’s  crop,  and  applymg  water  to  cleanse 
the  branches  also  helps  to  moisten  the  soil  about 
the  roots. — J.  G.  G. 


VEGETABLES. 


New  and  old  Tomatoes. — We  are  getting 
overdone  with  varieties  of  Tomatoes  that  are 
not  only  no  improvement  on  old  varieties,  but 
positively  retrogressive,  both  as  regards  crop¬ 
ping  and  other  good  properties  for  which 
Tomatoes  are  grown.  None  exhibit  any  real 
advance  on  the  old  Smooth  Red  grown  thirty 
years  ago.  I  well  remember  the  fine  crops  of 
this  which  we  used  to  ripen  on  south  walls  in 
an  old-fashioned  garden  in  Middlesex,  but  few 
at  that  time  would  eat  them.  Now  all  classes 
grow  and  eat  Tomatoes  in  an  endless  variety  of 
ways.  In  this  locality  they  form  a  deiily  article 
of  diet,  both  as  a  vegetable  and  a  salad.  Even 
artisans  grow  them  on  the  low  walls  that  divide 
their  little  plots,  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear 
them  sum  up  the  merits  of  now  versus  old  kinds. 
One  remarked  the  other  day  that  he  had  in¬ 
vested  in  a  packet  of  President  Garfield,  and 
found  that  t^e  produce  went  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  before  it  showed  a  bloom  ;  while  his  old 
Smooth  Red,  side  by  side,  cropp^  to  the  ground. 
Raisers  of  new  Tomatoes  seem  to  only  keep  in 
view  two  extremes — one,  great  coarse  fruit, 
with  deep  furrows ;  the  other,  the  smallest 
berry  that  can  pass  muster  for  a  Tomato.  If 
wo  must  have  new  varieties  every  year  let  us 
at  least  encourage  the  useful  before  the  orna¬ 
mental  in  the  case  of  a  plant  which  we  grow 
mainly  for  culinary  purposes.  Hathaway’s 
Excelsior  is  one  of  the  go^  old  sterling  sorts, 
or  rather  selections  from  the  large  red  and  the 
smooth,  and  the  evener  it  is  in  outline  the 
better.  There  is  really  no  gain  in  having  a  sort 
that  produces  fruit  weighing  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb. 
each,  for  of  such  fruit  omy  a  Limited  number  can 
bo  produced.  Varieties  that  yield  fruits  weigh¬ 
ing  from  4  oz.  to  6  oz.  each  are  better.  Tomato 
culture  is  so  simple  that  one  can  scarcely  fail. 
The  plants  should  be  got  up  early  in  the  season  ; 
they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and 
should  show  fruit  before  they  are  turned  out  of 
the  pots  in  May  in  order  that  they  may  get  the 
longest  season  of  growth  possible.  The  ground 
in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  firm,  so  as 
to  check  exuberant  leaf  growth.  When  the 
fruit  is  set  and  swelling,  liq^uid  manure  is  neces¬ 
sary,  i.e.,  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  and 
that  is  what  suits  Tomatoes.  Excessive  moisture 
ruins  them.  Their  growths  should  be  kept 
thin  and  evenly  trained  on  the  walls,  and  heavy 
rains  should  be  warded  off  by  means  of  gloss 
copings.  In  favourable  seasons  in  the  southern 
counties  Tomatoes  ripen  well  in  the  open 
ground,  but  they  do  best  on  a  wall,  or  oven 
under  a  glass  covering,  and  they  in  all  cases  well 
repay  that  attention. — J.,  Hants. 

Kitchen  made  easy.— My 

starting  point  is  with  that  king  of  vegetables, 
the  Potato,  and  here  I  must  halt  for  a  moment 
to  say  we  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  grow  about  ten 
times  too  many  varieties.  Taking  Myatt’s 
Prolific,  all  in  all,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Potatoes,  and  for  garden  culture, 
with  the  exception  of  an  early  south  border  of 
eld  Ashtops,  as  they  come  a  few  days  earlier,  I 
will  grow  nothing  else  for  the  future.  They 
come  off  early,  and,  if  taken  up  in  time,  are  free 
from  disease,  and  a  good  crop  of  Potatoes,  with¬ 
out  disease,  is  worth  a  king’s  ransom.  The  land 
for  the  first  crop  in  this  case  is  dug  and  slightly 
manured,  and  laid  up  roughly  for  the  winter 
frosts  to  pulverise.  The  sets  are  planted  out 
before  the  first  week  in  April  by  drawing  shallow 
drills,  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  deep.  All  my  seed  is 
laid  thinly  on  shelves,  on  an  airy  room,  and  by 
April  will  be  sprouted  and  bristling  with  good 
strong  shoots,  green  and  hardy.  Putting  them 
into  the  warm  soil,  they  come  up  at  once  and 
receive  no  check,  as  we  earth  them  up  twice 
before  the  middle  of  May  in  order  to  guard 
against  frosts.  When  the  crop  is  liftea,  we 
jlnv^  the  land,  but  not  deeply,  and  plant, 
case  with  a  dibber,  Colewort^  Winber 
_  ktuces — that  is,  Lettuce  for  using  all  winier  ; 
and  Endive — which  is  now,  December 


protected  with  Bracken.  All  being  off  tHe 
the  ground  by  February,  the  land  is  well  dusted, 
with  lime  and  malt  dust  in  equal  quantities,  a.xid 
again  cultivated,  keeping  this  dressing  near  the 
surface.  In  the  first  week  in  April  we  plxaiit 
Myatt’s  Prolific,  thus  growing  two  crops  of 
Potatoes  and  one  of  Lettuces  without  the  use  of 
the  spade  or  steel  digging  fork — and  here,  I  may 
add,  that  I  have,  for  days,  ay,  for  years,  worked 
these  forks,  and,  for  digging,  where  the  land  is 
not  manured,  or,  in  the  case  of  stony  or  flinty 
land,  they  are  useful  garden  implements,  but  for 
easy  work  give  me  the  cultivator. — R.  G. 

Salsify. — For  the  first  time  I  have  this  year 
grown  Salsify,  and  to-night  had  some  cooked, 
and  I  am  now  thoroughly  astonished  that  tills 
vegetable  should  be  so  neglected.  I  had  mine 
prepared  as  follows :  Cut  a  small  quantity  of 
Salsify  into  short  lengths,  and  boil  in  salted 
water  until  quite  tender ;  drain  and  mash  them 
with  some  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  little 
anchovy  sauce.  Place  a  layer  of  bread -cram ba 
in  some  scollop  shells,  and  then  a  layer  of  Salsify, 
and  so  on,  till  the  shells  are  full,  putting  bread¬ 
crumbs  on  the  top.  Bake  in  the  oven,  and  brown 
the  top  with  a  salamander.  Serve  very  hot.  — 
W.  Norwood,  Surrey. 

11913,— Potatoes  mowing  a  second  time.— This 
Is  causc'd  by  %  period  of  hot,  dry  weather  followed  by  rains. 
The  drought  forces  them  Into  a  state  of  preraaturo  rest, 
from  which  the  moisture  again  starts  them.  It  is  only  in 
dry  summers  that  Potatoes  "  grow  out,”  os  it  is  tenuod.— 

J.  a  B. 

— ;  Potatoes  growing  a  second  time  is  common  with 
late  kinds.  After  dry,  hot  weather  has  given  them  a  check 
and  stopp^  growth,  rains  follow  and  cause  them  to  start 
a  second  time  Into  growth,  before  the  flrst  growth  is  ooni- 

Eleted.  All  such  that  are  now  in  the  ground  mill  be  boat 
>  remain  there  until  growth  is  over,  which  most  likely 
mill  not  be  until  frost  occurs.— East  Si  fkolk. 

- The  reason  of  this  is  owing  to  some  check  they  have 

received  in  their  gromrth.  Hot,  dry  weather  would  stop 
their  gromrth,  and  this  being  succeeded  by  rain  causes  the 
unj'i^n^  tubers  to  start  again.  It  cannot  I)e  prevented. 

11914.— Pumpkins  turning  yellow.— Stop  the 
growths  two  Joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and  dust  the  pollen 
of  the  male  blossoms  on  the  stigmatic  portion  of  the  female 
flowers.  This  mill  prevent  the  fruit  turning  yellow  before 
it  has  grown  to  its  natural  size.- J.  D.  E. 


Winter  dressincr  flower  beds.— Falling 
leaves  remind  us  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
for  making  a  clearance  of  summer  flowers  and 
putting  beds  and  borders  in  order  for  the 
winter.  But  ere  it  is  too  late  allow  me  to 
protest  against  the  practice  of  denuding  hardy 
plants  (or  rather  such  as  would  prove  hardy  if 
left  alone)  of  their  old  foliage  under  the  ^ea 
of  trimness.  It  is  a  pitiful  si^t  to  see  Tritomas, 
Ferns,  Phloxes,  and  numerous  other  beautiful 
plants  cropped  off  as  closely  as  a  freshly  shorn 
sheep,  and  that  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to 
be  husbanding  up  strength  to  withstand  the 
winter.  I  am  folly  aware  of  the  difiicnlties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  making  a  distinction 
between  what  is  to  be  removed  and  what  U  to 
be  retained.  It  is  a  too  oommon  practice  at 
this  season  to  employ  unskilled  workmen  to 
rive  the  garden  a  general  clear  np,  the  orders 
being  to  make  all  neat  and  trim  for  the  winter. 
These  instructions  they  implicitly  carry  out ;  of 
this  I  am  convinced  from  daily  experience. 
Already  I  see  plenty  of  gardens  divested  of  all 
flower-stems  and  stalks,  and  such  leaves  as  have 

?ut  on  the  faintest  tint  of  autumn  colouring. 

he  great  spreading  leaves  of  Pteonies,  the 
stalks  of  Delphiniums,  or  the  fiag-like  leaves  of 
Alstrcemeriaa  all  go  together  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  whether  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for 
cutting  or  not.  Is,  therefore,  the  wild  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  nlants  left  to  Nature’s  keeping  to  bo 
wondered  at?  Plants  that  almost  refuse  to 
grow  under  the  moat  assiduous  care  often  grow 
freely  if  undisturbed.  It  is  the  misdirected  zeal 
that  does  the  mischief — the  study  of  tidiness 
in  preference  to  the  wants  of  the  flowers  culti¬ 
vated.  Were  some  bright  exceptions  not  to  be 
found  where  the  wants  of  hardy  plants  are  well 
understood,  and  at  the  same  time  the  neatness 
and  order  that  should  mark  the  difference 
between  a  garden  and  a  wilderness  clearly 
defined,  one  would  despair  of  the  good  resulting 
from  instructions  so  often  given  in  Gar¬ 
dening  to  let  Nature  have  her  way.  Old 
foliage  is  Nature’s  own  protector  for  the  roots 
and  crowns  of  plants  in  winter,  and,  therefore, 
&L(9dd  bo  left  until  young  ^wth  pushes  up 
spFtn;f.  It;  shptahl  be  isdaed  to  rather  than 
oinii^ed,  a.^  inade  to  look  neat  and  trim  by 
m  iwa  ^  vergreen  branches. — J . 
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TUBES  AND  SHBTTBa 

DOUBLE  WHITE  BRAMBLE. 

(RUBUS  FRUTICOSUS  POMPONIU3.) 

Op  the  multitude  of  varieties  that  exist  of  the 
common  Blackberry  there  are  three  only  that 
can  be  recommended  as  ornamental  garden 
plants,  and  these,  owing  to  their  spreading  and 
picturesque  growth,  are  particularly  suitable 
for  planting  as  isolated  specimens  on  lawns. 
They  consist  of  the  double  pink  (roseus  fl.-pl.),  a 
kind  which  produces  a  profusion  of  small  rosette¬ 
like  flowers  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour  ;  the 
Parsley -leaved,  or  laciniatus,  a  well-known 
variety  with  elegantly  cut  foliage ;  and  the 
double  white,  of  which  an  illustration  is  here¬ 
with  given.  This  variety  is  particularly  beau¬ 
tiful,  its  flowers  reminding  one  more  of  minia¬ 
ture  clusters  of  Aim^e  Vibert  Rose  than  of 
those  of  a  Bram¬ 
ble.  Its  blossoms, 
being  semi-double 
and  pure  white, 
contrast  charm¬ 
ingly  with  the 
foUage,  which  is  of 
a  paler  hue  than 
thatof  other  Bram¬ 
bles.  Like  others 
of  its  race  it  thrives 
anywhere,  and  of¬ 
ten  in  places  where 
no  other  ornamen¬ 
tal  plants  would 
grow.  Trained 
against  a  wall  it  is 
a  fine  object,  and 
its  vigorous  growth 
rapid^ly  covers  a 
large  space.  It  is 
useful,  too,  for 
screens,  but  its 
proper  position  is, 
as  has  b^n  said,  on 
a  lawn  where  it 
has  free  scope  in 
which  to  develop 
itself  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  In  such  a 
position  it  soon 
makes  a  hugesym- 
metrically  -  shaped 
bush,  wUch  from 
early  summer  till 
late  in  autumn 
is  covered  with 
bloom.  It  thrives 
in  any  soil,  but 
where  it  has  its 
choice  seems  to 
prefer  alight  warm 
one,  judging  by 
the  fine  specimens 
of  it  that  have  been 
brought  to  us  from 
time  to  time  by 
Mr.  Stevens  from 
Byfleet.  It  has 
been  long  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens, 
and  appears  to 
have  come  origin¬ 
ally  from  It^y. 

There  are  other 

semi-double  white  European  Brambles,  but  this 
is  the  best.  It  is  also  known  in  some  gardens 
as  R.  fruticosus  albus  plenus. 


evergreen  hedge  but  does  not  do  so  well  for  a 
boundary  fence,  ofiering  but  feeble  resistance  to 
would-be  intruders. — J.  C.  B. 


11920.— Formation  of  hedges.— There 
is  nothing  so  suitable  in  a  general  way  for 
forming  hedges  as  common  Quick.  The  most 
important  point  is  to  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  add  a  goodly  amount  of 
manure.  Then  in  the  course  of  from  three  to 
four  years  you  get  a  good  impenetrable  fence 
4  feet  high.  Another  important  matter  is 
keeping  the  ground  clear  round  the  plants,  and 
if  they  are  mulched  the  first  two  years  they 
will  be  the  better  for  it.  For  a  boundary  hedge 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Holly,  ana  if  the 
ground  is  well  prepared  for  it  it  will  soon 
vttain  a  good  size.  Being  so  hardy^T^  will 
vhrive  in  the  most  openjj  ^fttuvt Ian, 
ti  -ular  as  to  soil,  but  prefers  t^at  ofwrrlt^ 
lig  't,  warm  nature.  Thuja  Lobbiimakesa  good 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

( CorUinued  from  page  ZVL) 

The  Late  Peach  House. 

I  SHALL  have  a  chapter  by-and-by  on  the 
Orchard  house,  therefore  I  shall  leave  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  culture  of  Peaches  in  pots  till 
then.  The  late  Peach  house  may  have  various 
definitions,  and  may  include  any  kind  of  glass 
structure  in  which  Peaches  can  be  grown,  and 
it  may  be  heated  or  unheated,  though  it  is 
always  advisable  to  have  a  couple  of  4-inch 
pipes  run  threugh  the  house,  even  if  we  do  not 
require  to  use  them,  as  they  give  a  sense  of 
security  which  is  worth  a  little  cost,  and  the 


Flowering  spray  of  double  white  Bramble. 

cost  of  the  pipes  is  not  a  ruinous  aflair.  For  a 
small  house  3-inch  pipes  would  do.  But  a  late 
house,  which  is  intended  to  be  forced  by  the 
sun  only,  should  be  as  roomy  as  possible,  and 
large  houses  can  be  built  cheaper  in  proportion 
than  small  ones.  Ingenious  minds  m  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  houses  for  late 
Peaches  have  often  got  off  the  beaten  track  in 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  trellises. 
With  the  view  of  increasing  the  training  surface, 
among  other  plans  which  I  have  seen  tried  (this 
was  described  some  time  ago  in  a  contemporary 
as  a  novelty),  is  the  arrangement  of  transverse 
vertical  trellisses  across  ^e  house  under  each 
rafter.  It  is  not  new.  Very  few  things  are, 
for  men  who  have  gone  before  have  not  only 
written  and  spoken  all  the  good  things  we  would 
like  to  say,  but  they  have  left  us  at  least 
the  of  all  the  new  inventions.  One  ad- 

the  system  is,  it  leaves  .tlm  I 
and  fully  exposed  to  tIhyMiij 


space,  and  gives  scope  for  the  planting  of  more 
trees,  and  thus  securing  a  greater  variety,  and 
lengthening  out  the  season.  And  even  in  un¬ 
forced  houses  this  is  important,  for  when  trees 
are  encouraged  to  grow  to  a  large  size  the  fruit 
ripens  too  much  together  to  be  made  the  most 
of.  On  this  system  a  house  40  feet  long  and  18 
or  20  feet  wide  will  furnish  a  training  surface 
for  a  dozen  trees,  viz.,  nine  on  the  transverse 
trellises,  and  three  on  the  back  wall,  and  these 
twelve  trees,  if  judiciously  selected,  should  in  a 
cool  house  give  a  long  succession.  This  is  the 
only  advantage  claimed  for  it,  and  this  I  think 
it  possesses.  For  the  production  of  really  hand¬ 
some  well-flavoured  fruit  there  is,  of  course,  no 
better  way  than  to  train  these  trees  within  18 
inches  or  so  of  the  glass.  The  system  of  trans¬ 
verse  trellises  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  span- 
roofed  houses,  as  there  is  no  back  wall  to  utilise. 
Still,  even  here  the  plan  may  be  made  to  answer, 
but  the  house  should  not  be  less  than  25  feet 
wide.  A  border  3 
feet  wide  should 
run  round  the  house 
next  the  wall.  Then 
should  come  a  3- 
foot  path,  and  this 
would  leave  a  cen¬ 
tral  border  of  13 
feet,  consequently 
the  transverse  trel- 
lisses  would  be  that 
width,  which  would 
furnish  training 
space  for  one  tree 
on  each.  The  out¬ 
side  border  would 
be  furnished  with 
trees,  which  would 
bo  trained  to  a 
vertical  trellis,  run¬ 
ning  all  round  the 
house  near  the 
path.  Such  a  house 
would  have  a  pretty 
and  interesting  ap¬ 
pearance  at  all 
seasons,  and  both 
trees  and  fruit 
would  be  always 
under  the  eye,  and 
be  easily  managed. 

Value  op  Maiden 
Trees. 

If  young  trees 
have  to  pur¬ 
chased  I  much  pre¬ 
fer  maidens,  for 
indoors  and  out¬ 
side.  Trees  which 
have  been  cut  back 
time  after  time  are 
very  susceptible  to 
gum  and  canker, 
and  never,  or  at 
least  rarely,  ac¬ 
quire  the  vigour 
and  healthy  fresh¬ 
ness  of  condition 
which  the  un¬ 
pruned  trees  do. 
Of  course  I  don’t 
object  to  reasonable 
and  judicious  prun¬ 
ing,  but  I  contend 
that  the  way  young  trees  are  sometimes  muti¬ 
lated  in  their  youth  is  very  far  from  being 
reasonable  or  judicious.  Having  gone  some¬ 
what  fully  into  the  construction  of  the  border 
in  treating  of  the  early  Peach  house,  I  need  not 
further  refer  to  it  here  than  to  lay  some  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  lime  to  all  stone  fruits. 
A  mellow,  loamy  soil  from  the  surface 
of  a  limestone-bearing  strata  is  the  best  soil,  and 
if  this  cannot  be  had  some  lime  should  bo  added 
to  the  soil,  either  in  the  construction  of  the 
border  or  from  time  to  time  as  it  is  needed. 

Summer  Management. 

The  trees  in  the  late  house  may  bo  permitted 
to  come  on  naturally  with  only  just  fire  heat 
enough  to  protect  the  blossoms  on  frosty  nights. 
A  good  deal  may  be  done  by  the  proper  venti- 
la®rpi]g  ^^(  |i0ipao  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
.tui^x^i^eneople^tlunk.that.alate  house  wants 
.^^on  Supply  of  fresh  air,  but 


certainly  does  increase  the  tra^i^  ^y|^tilation  from  the  time 
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th«  bloisom  opens  till  the  fniit  begins  to  colonr 
should  be  as  carefully  attended  to  as  if 
the  house  was  forced.  And  it  is  especially 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  cold  currents 
of  air  may  be  a  great  source  of  injury 
to  the  young  growths  in  spring.  Again, 
a  ver^  great  deal  of  help  may  oe  got  from  the 
sun,  if  we  lay  ourselves  out  to  catch  and  confine 
his  beams  or  rays  by  early  closing  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  the  hottest  weather  in  summer.  During 
the  growing  season  the  house  may  be  closed 
and  syringed  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
Earlier  in  tlie  season  it  may  be  closed  propro- 
tionalely  earlier  ;  but  with  this  system  of  early 
closing  should  be  linked  early  ventilation  in  the 
morning,  and,  if  possible,  without  lowering  the 
temperature  too  much,  a  little  night  ventilation 
also  from  an  opening  or  two  at  the  ground  line. 
These  openings  for  night  ventilation  may  lie 
covered  with  perforated  zinc  or  closely  woven 
netting,  and  thus  the  fresh  air  will  be  filtered 
throu^,  and  no  injurious  draught  created.  The 
top-dressing  of  the  borders,  the  application  of 
artificial  stimulants  and  liquid  manure,  have 
been  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  are  just  os 
important  in  the  late  house  as  the  early  one. 
The  blossoms  also  will  require  a  little  attention 
when  setting,  for  nothing  should  be  left 
altogether  to  chance  that  we  can  influence  or 
control.  For  the  most  part  when  the  pollen  is 
dry,  shaking  the  trellis  will  scatter  it,  and  the 
Peach,  as  a  rule,  flowers  so  abundantly, 
if  a  tenth  part  of  the  blossoms  set 

there  will  be  more  than  enough  fruit. 
Still,  it  is  true  wisdom  to  do  all  we  can  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  set,  as  it  enables  the  cultivator  to 
get  his  crop  all  on  the  upper  side  of  the  trellis, 
and  have  brighter  coloured,  and,  as  a  rule, 
better  fruit.  The  disbudding,  the  training  of 
the  youn^  wood,  the  removal  of  laterals,  and 
the  thinning  of  the  fruit  is  routine  work,  the 
details  of  which  have  already  been  noticed^  and 
is  much  the  same  in  all  Peach  culture  under 
glass.  I  need  on^  say  further  respecting  it 
that  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  necessary 
operation  may  have  injurious  consequences,  and 
in  glasshouses  the  best  work  only  should  be 
insisted  on. 

The  Life  History  of  the  Peaoh^ 
regarded  simply  as  a  fruit,  may  be  divided  into 
periods.  First,  there  is  the  embryo  state  in 
the  interior  of  the  blossom  waiting  for  the 
development  of  the  various  organa  which  have 
been  provided  by  Nature  for  its  fertilisation, 
and  which  are  so  timed  as  to  reach  the  proper 
state  to  perform  the  various  duties  assigned  to 
each  at  the  right  time.  Trees  in  good  health, 
with  well  developed  and  well  matured  parts, 
seldom  fail  to  set  their  fruit  more  thickly  than 
is  required.  When  Peaches  fail  to  set  or  drop 
during  their  growth  there  is  always  a  cause — 
either  the  trees  are  out  of  health  or  condition,  or 
else  the  cultural  details  have  been  wrong.  The 
second  period  of  life  of  the  Peach  is  a  time  of 
rapid  growth,  and  extends  until  the  formation 
of  the  stone  begins.  Regularity  and  steadiness 
should  accompany  this  stage.  The  external  air 
is  often  cold,  and  the  ventilation,  to  avoid 
the  admission  of  cold  currents,  will  need  care  ; 
chilled  water  only  should  bo  used  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  and  when  the  trees  are  syringed  it  should 
be  done  early  enough,  if  done  in  the  afternoon, 
for  the  leaves  to  ^et  quite  dry  before  night. 
The  stoning  period  is  an  important  one,  and  for 
two  or  three  weeks  seems  to  absorb  the  force  of 
the  tree,  for  though  the  work  must  bo  going  on 
there  is  no  visible  process.  It  seems  as  if 
Nature  was  resting,  gathering  up  its  forces  for 
the  final  rush  to  the  goal  (though  of  course  wo 
know  the  work  is  incessant),  and  the  period,  as 
regards  the  crop,  is  a  critical  one.  If  there  is 
any  defect  in  the  supply  of  nourishment  to  the 
tree,  if  there  are  any  dry  spots  in  the  border, 
the  cfifect  will  be  seen  now  in  cast- off  fruit. 
But  when  the  stoning  period  is  past  the  crop 
is  safe,  and  it  will  for  a  time  bear  a  little 
more  pressure  if  speed  is  urgent,  until  the  fourth 
or  r^ning  period  is  entered,  which  admits  of  no 
forcing  or  hurrying.  To  obtain  fine  flavour  in 
Peaches,  during  the  last  fortnight  there  should 
be  ventilation  night  and  day,  accompanied  by 
dryness  in  the  atmoe{^ere,  and  no  water 
should  be  applied  to  the  borders.  It  is 
best  to  anticipate  the  perfect  jif^ning  of 
the  fruits  by  a  day  or  two,  m  in  |he  eueiaton  -  J 
peratnre  of  the  fi^it  tdbUl, 4t  <Sl4t^ly,^ 
the  fruits  ripen  more  regularly  and  the  flavouii 
comes  up  better.  Experience  will  soon  teach 


even  the  novice,  If  he  is  Intelligent,  when  to 
gather  the  fruits  to  have  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  When  all  are  gathered,  the 
trees,  if  there  are  signs  of  red  spider,  should 
have  a  good  wash  with  the  garden  engine, 
applied  forcibly  ;  and  afterwards  all  the  air 
possible  should  be  given  night  and  day,  and 
water  should  be  given  to  the  borders 
if  they  need  it.  It  may  also  be  stated  as 
a  general  fact  that  absolute  dryness  for  any 
length  of  time  is  good  for  nothing  which 
has  to  sustain  life.  When  the  leaves 
are  all  down  the  trees  may  be  unloosed  from  the 
trellis  to  allow  the  air  to  play  freely  among  the 
branches,  and  the  motion  of  the  young  wood, 
which  exposure  will  give,  has  a  beneficial 
tendency.  It  is  not  a  natural  state  of  things  to 
brace  up  the  branches  of  a  tree,  from  w'hich  so 
much  is  expected,  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
necessary.  And  from  the  time  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  or  at  least  from  the  time  the  leaves 
fall  till  January,  the  branches  may  have 
freedom. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

A  pruning  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  or  in¬ 
experienced  man  may  soon  do  a  good  deal  of  harm. 
The  principal  pmning  season  is  in  the  spring — 
then  the  foundation  for  the  next  year  is  lam  ;  and 
in  autumn  tiie  chief  work  is  to  clear  the  way 
to  remove  those  branches  no  longer  required, 
and  to  lay  In  those  which  have  been  in  prepara¬ 
tion  during  summer.  The  winter  pruning  may 
be  regarded  more  as  a  selecting  or  regulating 
period,  and  such  work  always  requires  judgment 
and  care.  When  the  pruning  is  completed  no 
tw’o  branches  should  be  nearer  each  other  than 
6  inches,  and  the  pruning  should  be  so  managed 
that  no  part  of  the  ti*e©  should  be  without 
bearing  wood  (  this,  in  fact,  is  the  great  aim 
and  business  of  the  pruner.  OooasionaJly  a 
branch  dies  at  the  bottom,  and  the  next  branch 
above  must  be  dropped  down  to  take  its  place, 
and  the  others  opened  ont  to  let  up  a  young 
shoot  te  fill  up  the  trellis.  With  Peaches  under 
glass,  the  wood,  unless  the  bSorders  contain  too 
much  manure,  seldom  fails  to  ripen  {  and,  there¬ 
fore,  so  long  as  there  Is  ift-ellis  room  unoccupied, 
there  need  not  be  much  nhoftening.  Long 
shoots,  with  weak  points,  will  require  to  be 
shortened  back,  and  should  In  all  oases  be  cut 
to  a  wood  bud,  which  can  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  blotsom  $  the  lather  being 
round  and  plump,  the  former  more  elongated, 
and  sharp  at  the  point.  V'ery  often  the  Peach 
has  its  buds  in  trijdets— a  wood  bud  between 
two  flower  buds— and  it  h  alway^s  safe  to  shorten 
back  to  Each  buds  as  these.  A  leader  to  every 
fruit  bearing  branch  is  a  necessity,  for  if  there 
are  no  leaves  to  draw  up  the  sap,  and  to  keep 
up  a  constant  circulation,  the  branch  dies,  and 
the  fruit  withers  and  drops.  For  training  trees 
on  a  wire  trellis  there  is  nothing  better  than 
roffia.  It  is  soft  to  the  trees,  and  yet  strong 
enough  to  lost  one  8ea.son,  and  it  works  easily, 
just  03  well  dry  as  wet.  Young  hands  are  very 
apt  to  tie  the  branches  too  tight.  This  should 
al\vays  be  guarded  against,  for  it  has  an  Injurious 
eflfect  upon  the  trees. 

Varieties  for  Late  Hou.srs. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  there  is  for 
variety,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a  suooessional 
character,  I  give  below  the  names  of  a  dozen 
varieties  which  are  excellent.  Of  late  years 
much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  sorts 
of  late  Peaches,  and  those  who  still  pin  their 
faith  upon  such  kinds  as  the  Wal burton 
Admirable  are  out  of  the  running.  Some  of  the 
best  late,  as  well  as  early,  Peaches  have  an 
American  origin — Albatross,  Banington,  Con¬ 
dor,  Diamond,  Golden  Eagle,  Goshawk,  Late 
Admirable,  Lord  Palmerston,  Osprey,  Noblesse, 
Pi-ince  of  Wales,  .Sea  Eagle,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Stump  the  World.  Where  there  is  only  one 
early  house  for  Peaches,  and  one  late  house  with 
nothing  intermediary  in  character,  it  will  he 
better  not  to  begin  forcing  too  early — the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  will  be  time  enough  5 
and  then  by  the  introduction  of  an  early  variety 
or  two  into  the  later  house,  and  a  late  bearing 
tree  or  two  into  the  early  house,  the  two  houses 
may  join  hands  together.  E.  Hobday. 

Fuchsia  prooumbens  in  ftniit.  — 

Akhongh  leafless,  this  Fuchsia  is  far  fron^, 
[ipWesting  just  now  in  several  gardens,  os 
Lm>mparatively  large  fruits  a^l  f ; 

oed  and  continue  on  the  plants  the  whole  of 
the  winter,  .J-E'A'i 


nnXX^R  PLANTS. 

WINTERING  FLOWER  GARDEN  PLANTS. 
It  is  a  too  common  practice — though  often  an 
unavoidable  one — to  defer  the  propagation  of 
what  are  termed  bedding  plants  until  late  in 
September,  and  sometimes  October,  when  the 
nights  have  become  cold  and  growth  to  a  great 
extent  arrested.  Cuttings  then  root  slowly  and 
imperfectly,  and  are  in  copsequence  wintered 
with  difficulty,  especially  where  house  room  is 
limited.  Cuttings  often  cannot  lie  taken  from 
flower-beds  in  August  without  impairing  their 
beauty,  but  there  are  few  places  in  which  spare 
borders  and  other  vacant  spaces  might  not  lie 
advantageously  planted  for  the  e.\ press  purpose 
of  providing  young  stock,  and  if  these  were 
utilised  in  that  way  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
cuttings  early  would  be  at  once  overcome. 
Failures  that  sometimes  occur  in  wintering  bed¬ 
ding  plants  do  not,  however,  always  arise  from 
lato  propagation ;  on  the  contrary,  cuttings 
struck  early  sometimes  winter  badly.  Much 
depends  upon  the  condition  in  which  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  when  struck.  On  the  approach  of  frost 
they  are  often  taken  oflf  and  hurriedly  packed 
together  in  large,  deep,  badly-drained  boxes  or 
pots,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  put,  the 
^ief  points  apparently  being  to  get  tnem  in- 
sertea  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  saturate  them 
with  water,  ana  afterwards  to  hnddle  them  to¬ 
other  into  some  spare  comer  of  a  Vinery  or 
Pooch -house  some  20ft.  away  from  the  glass,  a 
position  in  which  they  remain  until  they  ore 
required  to  be  potted  in  the  spring.  Under 
BU^  circumstance  need  it  be  wondered  at  that 
many  are  found  wanting  ? 

In  striking  bedding  plants  with  a  view  to 
wintering  them  safely  the  aim  should  be  to  see 
that  they  have  good  drainage,  good  soil,  and 
that  they  ore  properly  inserted,  whether  grown 
in  pans,  Iwxes,  or  pots.  The  latter  are  best  ; 
they  should  be  half- filled  with  drainage,  which 
should  be  covered  over  with  moss  or  rough  leaf- 
mould,  and  the  remainder  should  be  filled  up 
with  good  sandy  loam.  After  the  cuttings  are 
insert,  the  pots  may  be  placed  either  out  of 
doors  or  in  a  cool,  airy  frame  close  to  the  glass, 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  heavy  rains, 
but  where  they  can  still  etijoy  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  As  soon  as  cold,  weather  sets  in,  the 
young  plants  should  be  removed  into  the 
lightest,  driest,  and  most  airy  place  available, 
where  they  can  be  subjected  to  just  enough  heat 
to  keep  them  dry  and  exclude  frost.  Very 
little  water  will  be  necessary  during  winter, 
but  whenever  it  is  applied  it  should  be  done  on 
the  mornings  of  fine  days,  so  that  air  can  be 
afterwards  freely  admitted  to  dry  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  prevent  the  foliage  from  damping. 

Water,  when  supplied,  should  also  be  given 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  soak  the 
soil,  and  thus  render  frequent  applications  of  it 
unnecessary.  Back  shelves  in  Vineries  and 
Peach -houses,  near  the  glass,  arc  excellent 
places  on  which  to  winter  lidding  plants,  such 
positions  being  light,  airy,  and  dry.  The  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  Verbenas  free 
from  mildew  and  other  diseases  that  attack  them 
in  winter  arises  from  an  insufficiency  of  air  and 
light.  The  best  Verl>enas  perhaps  ever  seen  were 
raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in  pots  during  the 
month  of  August  under  hand-lights,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  air  on  every 
possible  opportunity.  With  the  exception  of  a  mat 
thrown  over  them  during  severe  frost,  they  were 
otherwise  unprotected  ;  in  spring  they  were  cut 
back  and  placed  in  heat,  and  i^teiw’ards  they 
became  strong  and  healthy  plants,  which  fur¬ 
nished  a  good  supply  of  cuttings.  Petunias, 
Lobelias,  iVopaeolums,  and,  in  fact,  all  bedding 
plants,  are  best  treated  in  as  hardy  a  manner 
as  is  consistent  with  safety.  If  cuttings  be  kept 
dry  and  airy  there  is  not  much  danger  of  their 
being  injured  by  cold,  unless  they  happen  to  bo 
subjected  to  actual  frost.  Damp,  os  indeed 
most  people  know  to  their  cost,  is  the  great 
enemy  of  all  kinds  of  bedding  plants  during  ' 
winter,  and  this  can  only  be  obviated  by  means 
of  free  ventilation,  so  as  to  maintain  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Echeverias,  Sedums,  and  other 
j^ijfjc^ule!ntr  plants,  although  they  will  stand 
^erai  dfegrecs  of  frost  with  impunity,  cannot 
pudurp’  daUip,  'i^iclh  julArinter  proves  fatal  to 
many  of  thqih. ,  As  the  wintering  of 
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and  similar  plants,  although  they  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  quite  such  hardy  treatment  as  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  Verbenas,  yet  far  better  results 
might  often  be  realised  than  are  sometimes 
obtained  if  they  were  treated  In  a  hardier 
manner  than  they  generally  are.  They  are  not 
uufrcquently  wintered  in  Pine  stoves,  Cucum¬ 
ber  houses,  aqd  other  hot  places  in  which 
neither  air  nor  sun  can  reach  them  effectually, 
and  in  spring  the  result  is  sickly  plants,  instead 
of  vigorous  ones  that  will  produce  strong  and 
healthy  cuttings.  Few  plants  can  be  propa- 

f;ated  more  readily  than  Alternantheras,  yet 
low  often  do  we  hear  of  people  being  troubled 
to  get  enough  of  them  by  bedding-out  time  I 
The  secret  of  success  lies  in  having  the  plants, 
whether  struck  from  cuttings  or  lifted  from 
the  open  ground,  well  established  before  cold 
weather  has  set  in,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
w’ithstand  a  low  temperature.  Plants  kept  in 
a  dry,  airy  temperature  of  45“  or  60“  through 
November  and  December,  and  introduced  to 
the  propagating  pit  in  January  or  February, 
will  produce  abundance  of  young,  healthy  cut¬ 
tings,  that  will  strike  readily  in  a  few  days.  In 
small  gardens  in  which  little  glass  is  at  com¬ 
mand,  other  modes  of  wintering  bedding  plants 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  such  as  placing  them  in 
Tubf-pits,  CBLLAIW,  SHEDS,  and  even  in  hay¬ 
lofts,  and  under  such  conditions  they  sometimes 
winter  fairly  well.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
essential  that  the  plants  be  well  established 
previous  to  their  being  stored  away,  inasmuch 
as  plants  with  green,  sappy  wood,  and  newly* 
made  tender  roots,  will  generally  suffer  from 
want  of  light  and  air,  to  which  they  can  rarely 
have  access  in  such  places  as  those  just  mentioned. 
Established,  strong-rooted  plants,  with  firm 
wood,  will,  however,  withstand  a  large  amount 
of  rough  treatment,  especially  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  succulent  plants  ;  the  chief  point 
on  which  success  depends  being  the  keeping  of 
the  foliage  and  roots  in  as  dry  a  state  possmle, 
without  allowing  them  to  suffer  seriously  there¬ 
by.  In  turf-pits,  lofts,  or  sheds,  sufficient  air 
can  be  admitted  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
condition  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows,  but 
w'hen  stored  in  cellars  the  case  is  different,  little 
air  and  light  being  admissible ;  indeed,  such 
places  are  unfit  for  storing  plants,  and  where  no 
oetter  means  of  wintering  them  exist,  it  is 
advisable  to  dispense  with  plants  that  need 
indoor  protection,  and  substitute  such  as  are  of 
a  more  hardy  character.  Where  turf  j)it8  are 
employed  the  walls  should  be  built  sufficiently 
thick  to  exclude  frost,  and  if  the  inside  can  be 
lined  with  dry  straw  or  bracken  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  gained.  Such  pita  should  occupy  a 
light  sunny  position,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  every  ray  of  sunshine  that  occurs  during 
the  w’inter,  and  if  they  be  built  with  hollow 
bottoms  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  be  kept  in 
a  dry  and  healthy  condition.  If,  for  example, 
we  build  a  turf-pit  dOft.  long  and  6ft.  wide,  the 
walla  all  round  may  be  2ft.  thick  ;  this  will  leave 
a  trench  along  the  centre  2ft.  wide,  and  into  this 
may  be  put  a  few  rough  faggots  j  or  wooden 
hurdles,  supported  by  the  walls,  may  be  placed 
1ft.  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  leave  the  bottom 
liollow.  Over  these  should  be  a  layer  of  thin 
turf  with  the  Grassy  side  downwards,  and  then 
a  few  inches  of  sandy  loam,  into  which  the 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  possible,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  and  their  wood  ripened  before  severe 
weather  has  set  in.  If  they  be  struck  in  pots — 
which  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  best 
way— ashes  may  be  put  over  the  layer  of  turf 
in  place  of  loam,  and  the  pots  may  be  plunged 
into  them  up  to  their  brims.  The  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  growing  young  bedding  plants  in  pots  is 
that  they  can  be  readily  cleared  of  decayed 
leaves  or  w’eeds.  The  w'alls  of  turf  pita  should 
be  12in.  or  15in.  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
bed  on  which  the  plants  are  placed,  and  instead 
of  the  turves  being  laid  with  their  Grassy  sides 
downwards,  as  recommended  for  the  l)cd8,  a 
course  the  very  reverse  of  this  should  be  followed, 
Inasmuch  as  the  Grass  will  grow  and  fill  up  any 
little  crevices  tliat  may  exist  in  the  walls.  Straw 
hurdles,  mats,  and  similar  protecting  materials 
are  generally  used  for  top  coverings,  but  if  thin 
wooden  shutters  could  be  applied  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  slanting  position,  so  as  to  throw  off 
rain,  a  great  advantage  would  l)e  ga^fwl^jmd 
these  shutters,  more<^gjtf^y 
ordinary  frost ;  but  when  the  latter  isKevere 
un  extra  covering  of  straw  or  litter  could  be 


readily  applied.  Where  spare  sashes  can  be 
made  available  they  are,  of  course,  the  beet,  but 
in  any  case  the  plants  should  be  exposed  to  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible.  Water  should 
be  withheld  from  the  roots  until  the  plants  show 
evident  signs  of  suffering  from  drought.  Cuttings 
of  Calceolarias  should  not  be  put  in  until  Octo¬ 
ber,  as  if  inserted  too  soon  they  often  overgrow 
themselves  before  winter  arrives,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  Injured  in  consequence.  It  will  always 
be  found  a  good  plan  to  put  in  a  batch  of  cuttings 
under  a  wall  or  fence.  In  addition  to  those  placed 
in  pits,  as  in  mild  winters  such  cuttings  some¬ 
times  make  the  best  plants.  S. 


Ornamental  Qrasses  in  pots.— Some  of 
the  ornamental  Grasses  make  very  handsome 
subjects  for  conservatory  decoration  during  sum¬ 
mer,  when  allowed  to  form  clumps  or  masses  in 
5-inch  or  6-mch  pots,  the  light  and  elegant  habit 
of  many  of  them  serving  to  tone  down  any  super¬ 
abundance  of  colour  which  frequently  prevails 
at  that  season.  Not  only  for  this  purpose  are 
they  well  suited,  but  in  most  arrangements  of 
cut  flowers  they  may  be  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  ;  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  it  is 
only  necessary  with  the  majority  of  the  kinds 
to  sow  them  in  the  open  ground  early  in  spring, 
when  they  give  no  further  trouble,  and  may  ^ 
gathered  when  required.  A«  those  grown  in 
pots  are  protected  from  the  weather,  they  are 
often  better  adapted  for  storing  for  winter  use 
than  outside  ones  ;  indeed,  after  they  have 
served  their  turn  in  the  conservatory,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  cut  the  stems  off  just  above 
the  soil,  and  hang  the  Grasses  np,  head  down¬ 
wards,  to  dry,  when  they  will  keep  for  an 
almost  indeflnite  period.  At  first,  in  growing 
these  different  Grasses,  I  tried  the  plan  of  sowing 
them,  and  then  pricking  off  the  young  seedlings 
thickly  in  pots  ;  but  I  found  better  results  from 
sowing  them  directly  in  the  pots  in  which  the^ 
are  to  grow.  The  kinds  which  I  have  princi¬ 
pally  employed  are  Agrostis  nebulosa  and 
pulchella,  Brixa  major  and  minima  (the  large 
and  small  Totter  Grass),  Bromus  brizaeformis, 
Honleum  jubatum,  the  long  Barley-like  awns  of 
which  are  of  a  purplish  tint  when  young,  aud 
then  very  pretty,  but  when  mature  they  soon 
fall  to  pieces.  I^urus  ovatus,  with  its  whitish 
cottony-like  heads,  also  does  well  in  pots.  These 
Grasses  prefer  a  good  holding  soil,  otherwise 
the  foliage  soon  turns  yellow  and  growth  is 
arrested.  A  snltable  compost  is  about  three  parts 
loam  to  one  of  decayed  manure,  with,  if  the 
loam  be  very  heavy,  a  slight  a^lmixture  of  sand. 

The  pots  must  be  filled  with  this  to  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  top  in  the  case  of  minute  seeds, 
a  little  more  space  being  left  for  larger  ones. 

Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  but  evenly,  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  cover  with  light  soil ;  and  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  water  with  a  fine-rosed  pot 
to  prevent  washing  the  seeds  to  one  side.  As 
soon  as  the  ^oung  plants  are  np  give  plenty  of 
air,  otherwise  they  will  grow  weak  and  thin, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Brizas.  A  slight 
support  of  some  kind  will  be  necessary,  and  if 
four  sticks  be  inserted  at  equal  distances  apart, 
and  a  piece  of  stout  thread  secured  from  one  to 
the  other  all  round  as  soon  as  the  plants  require 
it,  the  foliage  produced  afterwards  will  almost 
hide  both  sticks  and  ties,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  untidy.  From 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  corresponding 
period  in  March,  or  even  a  little  later,  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing  the  seeds,  as,  if  sown  in  the 
autnmn,  they  do  not  come  in  earlier  than  the 
February  ones.  When  the  young  plants  are  up, 
if  any  are  too  thick,  thin  them  out  at  once,  and 
on  no  account  allow  them  to  become  dry  after 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  otherwise  most  of  the 
foliage  will  be  ruined. — H.  P. 

Shrubby  Speedwells.— In  the  southern 
parts  of  England  the  Speedwells  or  Veronicas 
play  the  part  of  hardy  shrubs  ;  but  in  less 
favoured  spots,  although  they  will  often  stand 
many  winters  without  succumbing,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  in  any  way  cut  by  frost,  they  do  not 
flower  well.  They  form,  however,  very  useful 
objects  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the 
winter,  either  in  form  or  large  bushes,  or  as 
small  sturdy  little  plants  in  6- inch  pots,  for 
which  ktter  purpose  some  of  the  named  hybrids 
are  xul  ^ted,  as  they  flower  more  freely  in  a 
fln  A^8|^^£than  the  original  species,  8u<^'^a|Bh 
de(]^^ta,  speciosa,  and  others.  A  aooa' 
tio^  I  mperialis,  bright  amaranth-red;  Cele^M^  bit  p 


light  blue  ;  Rubens,  violet ;  Leonard,  purplish 
blue  ;  Belle  Violette,  violet ;  and  the  miniature 
light-coloured  Blue  Gem  ;  while  for  its  foliage 
the  variegated  kind  may  be  added.  Stout  bushy 

fflants  for  small  pots  may  be  obtained  in  the 
ollowing  manner  : — Take  cuttings  from  the  old 
plants  in  spring,  and  put  them  in  4-inch  or  5-inch 
pots,  using  sandy  soil  for  the  purpose,  and  insert 
them  moderately  thick,  but  without  over-crowd¬ 
ing.  After  this  give  a  good  watering  and  place 
them  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  when  they  will  soon 
root ;  or,  indeed,  they  will  form  roots  without 
any  heat  whatever,  but  in  that  case  they  will 
be  much  longer  in  striking.  One  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is  this  :  If  the  cuttings  are  allowed  to 
flag  much  they  take  a  long  time  to  recover,  but 
if  this  is  borne  in  mind  and  guarded  against  they 
arc  very  easily  struck.  When  rooted,  pot  them 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of 
the  new  soil  pinch  out  the  centre  of  each  plant, 
to  encourage  a  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  give 
plenty  of  air  on  all  occasions.  By  May  ^cy 
will  be  good  sturdy  little  plants,  when  they 
may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground,  choos¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  not  rich  enough  to  encourage  rankness 
of  growth.  If  in  a  very  dry  situation,  water 
must  be  given  when  requisite  during  the  summer, 
but  it  should  not  be  applied  unless  absolutely 
required.  One  stopping  after  they  are  planted 
will  generally  be  suflScient,  and  by  September, 
with  ordinary  success,  good  bushy  little  plants 
will  be  the  result,  when  they  must  be  taken  up 
and  potted.  As  the  roots  form  a  dense  wig¬ 
like  mass,  the  plants  do  not  sustain  much  che^ 
by  this  operation,  if  care  be  taken  to  water 
thoroughly  and  keep  them  pretty  close  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  established.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  start  in  the  new  soil,  air  must 
be  given  more  freely,  when  the  flowers  will 
commence  to  open,  and  continue  expanded  for  a 
long  time. — H.  P. 

Celsia  cretioa, — I  wish  to  say  more  than 
“  J.  G.”  (page  299)  in  favour  of  this  plant.  1 
think  it  mucm  more  suitable  for  spring  blooming 
in  pots.  I  pot  up  the  young  plants  in  autumn 
in  9- inch  or  10-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  house  during  the  winter.  In  March  they 
throw  up  a  nice  lot  of  flower  spikes  and 
look  gay  in  a  cool  house  or  corridor  for  a  long 
time  mixed  with  other  plants.  They  last  much 
longer  in  bloom  than  in  summer,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  foliage  is  sweetly  scented. — J.  Cook. 

11912.— Wlnterlnff  cuttingB.— You  may 
certainly  employ  the  room  in  question  for 
wintering  Geranium,  Verbena,  and  other  kind 
of  bedding  plants  which  do  not  reonire  more 
than  to  be  kept  from  frost  through  the  winter. 
All  that  you  have  to  cU>  U  to  arrange  a  stage 
directly  in  front  of  the  window,  so  that  t^ 
plants  catch  all  the  light  possible  through  the 
winter  months,  and  make  some  arrangement  for 
blocking  up  the  window  on  frosty  nights.  If 
this  is  attended  to  there  will  not  m  mach 
danger  of  frost  entering  even  in  very  hard 
weather.  Do  not  put  the  plants  there  before 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  take  care  that 
they  get  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  weather  ia 
mild  up  to  November,  leaving  air  on  at  night. 
In  foggy  weather  give  no  air,  and  water  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  just 
moist. — J.  C.  B. 

11915. —  Cinerarias  in  vinery. —It  is 
not  uncommon  for  Cinerarias  to  make  large 
foliage,  but  it  is  generally  a  sign  that  the  plants 
are  doing  well,  and  should  not  in  Any  way  pre¬ 
judicially  influence  the  size  of  the  flowers.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  in  the  shade  of  vines 
it  does  not  acquire  sufficient  substance ;  there 
is  size  without  maturity,  and  this  would  cause 
the  flowers  to  come  small.  Cannot  you  grow 
the  plants  in  a  frame  where  they  are  shaded 
from  hot  sun  but  get  plenty  of  light  and  air  7 
They  would  undoubtedly  flower  better  than 
when  grown  under  other  things.  Cinerarias 
like  a  cool  moist  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of 
light,  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn. — 
J.  C.,  ByJUet. 

Tuberous-rooted  Beeronias.  —  Having 
read  so  much  in  Gabdenino  about  Begonias, 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  try  them  to  see  what 
they  were  BIm,  as  they  are  unknown  here.  I 
hold'  hiQlf-^k^oz^Q  iiBots  from  a  firm  in  Manchester, 
:whVii  ^  planted  |iii|\5|4nph  about  the  end 

of  FebrUfi^ry, '  ^Uyeo^iremin  a  frame,  kept 
of  keeping  In  tho 
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snn  heat,  and  moved  then  to  an  unheated  green¬ 
house  as  they  showed  above  the  soil.  One  of 
them  has  been  in  flower  for  the  lost  two  months, 
a  lovely  pink  with  large  flowers  ;  but  it  has  one 
fault,  about  a  dozen  buds  have  dropped  off  at 
different  times  just  wlien  they  were  ready  to 
expand.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  Begonias  to  drop  their  buds.  The 
other  three  roots  were  longer  in  starting  into 
growth.  1  am  sure  it  was  three  months  ^fore 
they  made  their  appearance  above  the  soil,  but 
at  last  they  came,  far  stronger  than  the  first ; 
they  are  just  showing  bloom.  The  fifth  root  was 
rather  small,  and  I  aon’t  think  will  bloom  this 
year,  and  the  sixth  root  rotted.  1  must  say  they 
are  lovely  flowers. — Ayrsuire. 

Winter  -  flowering:  Pelargoniums.  — 
These  are  deservedly  becoming  popular ;  but 
hitherto  the  single  or  semi-double  varieties  have 
been  most  in  request.  The  Vesuvius  type,  of 
which  the  old  variety  is  still  one  of  the  best  for 
winter  as  well  as  for  summer,  is,  I  find,  very 
largely  grown  everywhere  ;  but  it  is  surpassed 
by  a  beautiful  double  pink  variety,  called 
Madame  Thibaut.  This  is  the  most  persistent 
bloomer  I  ever  saw,  and  for  purposes  of  decora¬ 
tion,  in  a  cut  state,  it  is  charming,  the  blooms 
being  very  double,  and  of  a  bright  rosy  pink. 
Cuttings  put  into  small  pots  in  August  are  now, 
without  any  special  preparation,  beginning  to 
bloom.  Of  course  plants  specially  prepared  by 
a  season  of  rest  in  the  summer  arc  the  best 
where  means  exist  for  their  preparation ;  but 
the  majority  of  cultivators  with  limited  glass 
accommodation  will  hail  as  a  boon  any  variety 
that  will  flower  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
Another  variety  of  great  local  repute  for  winter 
flowering  is  Lo  Grand,  a  large  scarlet-crimson 
nosegay  kind  that  makes  a  capital  wall  plant. 
I  lately  saw  a  fine  old  plant  of  it  in  Mr.  Lambert 
Wood’s  garden  that  covered  a  large  extent  of 
wall,  and  from  which  hundreds  of  large  trusses 
are  gathered  at  Christmastide.  It  is,  indeed, 
appropriately  named,  for  each  truss  was  in 
itself  a  good-sized  nosegay.  There  is  one  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Pelargonium  as  a  cut  flower  that 
I  have  particularly  noted,  and  that  is  that  if 
kept  mimerately  dry  at  the  roots  the  petals  do 
not  shake  out  so  easily  as  when  the  plants  are 
saturated  with  water.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  adaptability  of  Pelargoniums  of 
the  zonal  type  for  winter  flowering  ;  blooms  of 
them  are  already  procurable  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  places  to  see  them  in  perfection  is  at 
florists’  establishments  from  which  the  trade  is 
supplied  with  out  flowers  in  large  quantities  ; 
there  one  sees  whole  houses  of  one  kind,  as  the 
owners  do  not  as  a  rule  go  in  for  collections  of 
as  many  sorts  as  can  be  got  together,  but  select 
the  very  best  they  can  get  for  growth.  I  have 
seen  winter  houses  full  of  the  old  Vesuvius, 
and  more  brilliant  than  one  ever  finds  this 
variety  out-of-doors  in  summer.  A  fitting  com¬ 
panion  to  it  LB  Mdme.  Thibaut.  There  are 
many  kinds  that  flower  more  or  less  freely 
daring  the  dark  winter  months  ;  but  one  may 
rely  on  sorts  which  one  finds  in  the  market  for 
being  the  best  for  that  purpose.  There  is  not, 
as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  a  fitting  white  com¬ 
panion  to  these  varieties,  as  the  number  of 
trusses  produced  by  Mdme.  Vauoher,  White 
Clipper,  &c.,  is  by  no  means  comparable  with 
those  which  the  kinds  just  named  produce  ;  and 
os  there  are  already  plenty  of  white  flowers 
that  can  be  had  in  winter,  it  is  probable  that 
the  brighter  coloured  Pelargoniums  will  be  most 
prized,  both  by  florists  and  private  growers, 
for  some  years  to  come.  Chrysanthemums 
supply  plenty  of  neutral  tints  that  require  a 
little  attention  in  the  way  of  warm  colours  to 
make  them  really  effective. — G.  J,  H. 

11907.— Leafless  Azaleas.— Indian  Azaleas  have 
loaves  and  flowers  on  them  at  the  same  time  ;  they  are 
cverf^rrecn.  A.  mollis  and  the  other  hardy  Ghent  Azaleas 
are  deciduous,  producing  their  flowers  in  the  spring  before 
the  leaves.  When  it  is  not  the  nature  of  a  plant  to  produce 
flowers  and  leaves  together  they  cannot  bo  made  to  do  so. 
— J.  D.  E. 

11900.— Plants  for  a  shaded  grreonhouse.— The 
temperature  of  75  degs.  to  90  degs.  in  summer  and  60  dogs, 
to  75  degs.  in  winter  would  be  warm  enough  for  such  stove 
plants  as  Stephanotis,  Eucharis,  and  Gardenias.  Bou- 
vardios  do  not  require  so  much  heat ;  they  do  better  in 
frames,  or  even  out-of-doors  in  the  summer  months,  and 
will  flower  well  in  a  house  kept  about  50  degs.  as  a 
minimum  in  winter,  but  they  will  also  do  well  in  a  higher 
temperature. — J.  D.  E. 

11924.— Coleuses -T-It  is  Imposslblo  »  keep/m 
selection  of  Coleusesi  iii  a,  cOol  gtbcr.l>ou|^w%K|ir  nb 
os  they  re<iulro  not  less  than  55  or  (JO  degsronieSr  Tm 
ore  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  spring.— Kas. 
Suffolk. 


BOSBS. 

TEA  ROSES  ON  RAISED  BEDS. 

Tub  special  culture  of  Tea  Roses  at  Choshunt 
consUts  chiefly  in  furnishing  them  with  the 
shelter  aflbrded  by  rows  of  cordon  fruit  trees  or 
Beech  hedges  at  the  sides,  and  niising  their 
rootu  a  foot  or  so  above  the  general  surface. 
These  raised  root  runs  for  Tea  Roses  are  also 
well  trenched  and  duly  enriched.  Beds  6  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  about  2  feet  between,  arranged 
side  by  side  in  quantities,  and  planted  with  rows 
of  fine  plants  across  the  beds  at  intervals  of  18 
inches.  Most  of  these  dwarf  trees  are  worked 
on  the  seedling  Brier,  which  Mr.  George  Paul 
considers  the  &st  stock  for  Teas.  Teas  on  the 
Manetti,  however,  flower  earlier  than  on  the 
seedling  Brier,  while,  more  singular  still.  Teas 
on  Brier  cuttings  bloom  almost  as  early  as  those 
on  the  Manetti.  These 

Raised  beds  not  only  afford  a  drier,  but  a 
warmer  root  run  for  the  roots  than  could  be 
found  on  the  level  surface.  The  most  substan¬ 
tial  advantages  of  the  raised  bed  culture  of  Teas 
are  probably  realised  in  winter  just  before  the 
advent  of  severe  weather,  say  early  in  November. 
The  Roses  are  earthed  up  across  the  beds  very 
much  in  the  same  way  os  Potatoes.  This  simple 
expedient  sheds  all  the  water  off  their  crowns 
and  the  major  part  of  it  off  the  roots  into  the 
alleys,  which  are  in  wet  weather  converted  into 
water  courses  or  miniature  canals  for  the  time 
being.  Either  way  the  roots  are  kept  warm, 
and  the  collars  of  the  plants  with  a  few  inches 
above  them  are  rendered  frost  proof. 

Mulching. — Should  exceptionally  cold  weather 
occur,  the  bed  system  of  Tea  Roses  likewise  faci¬ 
litates  their  overhead  covering  with  Fern  fronds 
or  litj»r  of  any  sort.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  longish  stable  manure  with 
all  its  droppings  intact.  A  spread  an  inch  or  two  in 
thickness  of  such  slow  conducting  material  would 
render  the  roots  and  tops  of  Tea  Roses  frost¬ 
proof  in  the  most  severe  seasons.  In  ordinary 
ones  they  would  be  quite  safe  without  litter, 
the  earthing  up  saving  a  sufficiency  of  top 
for  the  future  free  breaking,  luxuriant  growth, 
and  free  flowering  of  the  Teas.  Still,  to  render 
security  doubly  secure,  especially  as  our 
temperature  at  times  runs  down  30  degs.,  or 
even  40  degs. ,  with  only  a  few  hours’  warning, 
it  is  prudent  practice  to  surface  mulch  Teas 
with  litter.  Tnis  is  the  more  desirable,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  litter  proves  useful  in  other  ways  ; 
for  example,  as  a  manure  and  as  a  conserver  of 
moisture  and  resister  of  heat  during  the 
droughts  of  summer.  The  slow  and  gi’adual 
distribution  of  the  mannrial  properties  of  the 
litter  to  the  roots  of  the  Roses  all  through  the 
winter  and  early  spring  is  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
parations  for  their  vigorous  breaking  and 
healthv  growth  in  summer.  Roots  thus  long 
and  liberally  fed  will  never  fail  to  forward 
supplies  to  meet — and  that  with  unstinted 
lit^rality — all  the  wants  of  the  growing  and 
blooming  tops.  All  this  will  to  the  more 
apparent  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  root 
growth,  extension,  and  enlargement  ceases  not 
throughout  the  winter  months  when  protected 
bv  earth  and  other  mulchings  from  the  severities 
of  the  weather. 

In  April  or  May,  according  to  the  season,  the 
mulching  may  be  removed,  the  soil  levelled 
down,  and  the  Teas  pruned  back  as  closely  as 
desired.  At  Cheshunt  most  of  them  are  pruned 
back  to  within  three  or  four  eves  of  their  base. 
If  the  Roses  seem  to  need  additional  support, 
the  mulching  or  a  little  fresh  manure  may  be 

Sut  in  the  furrows  before  the  ridges  are  levelled 
own,  or  it  may  be  left  on  the  fresh  level  surface 
as  a  summer  mulch.  Only  those  who  have  prac¬ 
tised  these  simple  and  efficient  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving,  stimulating,  and  strengthening  their 
Roses  can  have  any  adequate  notion  of  their  in¬ 
vigorating  effects.  This  system  virtually  re¬ 
news,  almost  recreates,  the  Roses  annually. 
Under  this  treatment  it  matters  comparatively 
little  what  becomes  of  the  tops.  So  much  force  is 
concentrated  in  the  roots  and  root  stocks,  that 
all  necessary  supplies  of  flowering  shoots  are 
speedily  reproduced.  Like,  however,  most 
systems,  this  one  has  one  great  risk  or  drawback, 
'le  Roses  have  to  pass  through  a  crucial 
\  immediately  after  uncovering  and  prun- 
In  ticklish  seasons  it  is  ooth 

itatively.  This  system  ensures  the  safety  of 
the  Roses  while  they  are  under  it.  Bu  t  C 


and  w'eather  enforce  our  return  to  level  culture, 
then  comes  the  risk.  It  is  trying  to  our  patience 
to  uncover  our  Roses  a  straw  or  a  clod  at  a 
time.  But  the  nearer  we  approach  this  course 
in  capricious  seasons,  the  safer  and  better  for 
our  Roses.  Still,  by  noting  time  and  studying 
the  weather,  and  alro  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  Roses,  the  critical  procisses  of  unearthing, 
pruning,  &c.,  may  mostly  be  passed  through  in 
safety.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  experience  at 
Cheshunt  and  other  places  where  similar 
methods  of  safely  wintering  Teas  are  adopted. 
The  loose  and  mellow  condition  of  the  soil  of 
these  Rose  beds  is  almost  as  useful  in  preserving 
the  roots  moist  and  cool  in  summer  as  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  warm  and  dry  in  winter.  Loose  earth 
alone  is  an  excellent  mulch,  and  when  to  this 
is  added  a  considerable  proportion  of  litter,  the 
two  combined,  especially  if  further  enriched 
with  a  little  night  soil  or  other  fertiliser,  may  be 
described  as  a  model  mulch  for  Teas.  Should 
A  DELUGING  or  SEWAGE  or  clean  water  be 
needed,  the  loose  surface  will  take  in  the 
moisture  like  a  sieve,  and  hold  it  firmly  as  a 
vice.  Were  complete  irrigation  needed  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  form  walls  of  earth  or 
turf  by  the  side  of  the  beds,  and  turn  the  water 
over  the  Roses.  On  the  other  hand,  in  wet 
districts  the  beds  might  be  raised  so  much  in 
the  middle  as  to  shed  a  portion  of  the  water 
into  the  alleys,  and  so  away  from  the  roots. 
But  these  are  but  the  possible  side  issues  of  this 
most  simple  and  sensible  mode  of  cultivatmg 
Tea  Roses  on  raised  beds.  Its  vital  merits  arc 
the  carrying  of  any  number  of  Tea  Roses  safely 
through  our  winters  in  the  open  at  the  least 
possime  cost  of  time,  labour,  and  material,  thus 
virtually  making  Teas  as  hardy  os  our  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  With  this  fact 
established  there  seems  absolutely  no  limit  to 
the  culture  of  Tea  Roses  in  the  open  air.  Mucli 
has  been  written  and  said  of  the  substantial 
merits  of  choice  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants, 
and  even  annuals,  for  filling  our  gardens  and 
borders,  and  superseding  the  all  too  stereotyped 
forms  of  summer  bedding  plants.  Without 
questioning  the  worth  or  value  of  anv  of  these. 
Tea  Roses  are  preferable  to  any  or  all  of  them 
put  together.  And  a  bright  vision  appears  to 
me  of  the  gardens  of  the  future  mainly  furnished 
with  Tea  Roses,  with  Clove  Carnations  and 
Picotees  by  way  of  variation,  and  with  bases  of 
Mignonette  and  Musk  Mimulus  by  way  of 
relieving  the  full  and  satisfying  fnigronce  of  the 
Roses.  A  few  more  crimson  and  scarlet  Tea 
Roses  and  handfuls  of  blue  Cornflowers  would 
be  needed  to  complete  the  circle  of  perfect 
colouring  in  our  coming  Tea  Rose  gardens. 

_  D.  T. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUBRIFa 

(mSOELLAlTEOnS.) 

11900. — Peat. — Briefly  stated,  peat  Ib  preser¬ 
vative  and  antiseptic  in  its  action  on  roots.  Plants 
potted  in  it  generally  make  more  roots,  hence 
It  is  used  either  alone  or  in  mixture  for  many 
plants  in  a  young  state  which  require  stronger 
food  when  they  come  into  full  growth,  and 
when,  as  one  might  say,  their  digestive  organs 
are  stronger.  Lilium  auratum  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance  of  the  presen'ative  nature  of 
peat,  as  it  is  only  in  Rhododendron  beds  which 
are  composed  of  this  material  that  that  fine  Lily 
attains  to  any  great  longevity  in  the  open 
ground  in  this  country.  This  is  in  a  great 
measure  because  the  peat  docs  not  become  close, 
sour  and  waterlogged,  but  superflous  moistnro 
drains  freely  away.  Therefore,  in  dry  weather, 
plants  growing  in  it  require  much  attention  in 
the  way  of  watering  or  it  becomes  quickly 
parched.  Azaleas,  Cape  Heaths,  New  Holland 

Slants,  and  other  things  grown  in  peat  alone 
emand  constant  care  in  this  respect,  or  the 
roots  perish  or  become  crippled. — J.  C.  B. 

11959. — Oats  In  gardens.— The  following 
expedient  will  be  found  a  s^je  remedy  for  the 
depredations  of  cats  in  small  gardens  (it  is  a 
mi^ification  of  a  device  Nature  employs  for  the 
protection  of  some  of  her  subjects  as  exemplified 
in  the  thorn  and  the  bramble) : — Take  some  strips 
of  straight,  grained  deal,  from  1  foot  to  9  , 
inchejsrin  len^h,  and  split  them  into  pieces 
aTOUt^TO  sizeof  a  lead  pencil.  Point  one  end 
yfseaish.  Tbeiai  take  f(\j|in,  and  with  a  pair  of 
cutting  pliers  cut  it  asunder  in  a  sloping  direc 
tionijust  uiider  the  head.  Then  with  the  pHcr* 
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inacrt  the  cut  end  of  the  pin  into  the  unpointed 
end  of  the  piece  of  deal.  A  quantity  of  these 
can  be  made  in  a  short  time.  When  enough  is 
obtained  for  the  purpose  stick  them  into  the 
li^ronnd,  three  deep,  in  a  slanting  direction, 
facing  outwards  on  each  side  of  the  bed  of 
plants  to  be  protected,  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  sc^are  of  infantry  prepares  for  cavalry. 

11961.— Loughborough  boiler.— I  have 
one  of  these  boilers  in  a  lean-to  house,  used  as 
a  vinery,  which  is  18  feet  long  and  8  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  would  recommend  “  Devonian  ”  to 
adopt  this  boiler  for  use  in  the  house  he  describes. 
I  have  used  the  boiler  referred  to  for  over  two 
years,  and,  although  the  position  is  a  very  ex- 
pcraed  one,  and  subject  to  sudden  changes  of 
wind  and  weather,  have  found  it  to  answer  all 
my  requirements.  With  proper  stoking  it  will 
bum  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  1  think  that  is 
quite  long  enough  to  meet  the  wishes  of  any 
reasonable  mortal.  As  to  cost  something  will 
depend  upon  carriage,  as  well  as  distance  from 
railway  ;  but  no  doubt  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  write  to  the  makers,  giving  them  particulars 
as  to  si;(e  of  house,  &c.,  and  they  wUl  tell  him 
the  exact  cost.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
fixing,  which  could  be  done  by  any  handy  smith 
or  plumber  in  an  hour.  — W.  B.  W. 

-  I  have  a  greenhouse,  15  feet  by  9 

feet,  heated  with  one  of  these  boilers,  pur¬ 
chased  at  Messenger  and  Co.,  Loughborough. 
I  believe  it  is  called  No.  1.  It  has  two  pipes, 
4  inches  by  12  feet  long.  Any  bricklayer  can  set 
it.  I  connected  the  pipes  myself  without  any 
trouble  by  following  the  directions.  I  set  it 
up  last  March,  and  from  what  I  have  proved  I 
anticipate  perfection  this  coming  winter.  I  can 
reduce  the  heat  of  water  till  it  is  just  warm, 
or  I  can  boil  it  in  a  “  couple  of  fires.”  I  use 
house  cinders  and  slack,  mixed.  If  you  try  this 
I  think  you  will  not  regret.  (See  answer  li938.) 
— M.  P. 

11938and  11961.— Boiler  for  greenhouse. 
— It  is  a  little  awkward  to  recommend  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  particular  maker  over  that  of 
another,  but  if  it  is  permitted  in  the  pages  of 
Garden  INO  I  have  no  objection  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Kent  ”  and  Devonian,”  that  in  my 
experience  the  Loughborough  boiler  has  ful¬ 
filled  the  expectations  of  its  capabilities  held 
out  to  us  by  its  makers.  As  it  is  an  amateur’s 
boiler,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  amateurs  will 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  working  of  it, 
and  not  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
**  man,”  and  that  they  will  endeavour  to  find 
out  by  experiment  how  it  can  be  best  managed. 
The  experimental  exercise  is  of  itself  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  if  repeated  a  few  times  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  fire  alight  for  12  or  even  24  hours 
without  rec^uiring  to  touch  it  in  the  interval, 
and  a  few  more  trials  will  show  that  it  can  be 
kept  in  even  for  48  hours.  Sufficient  instruc¬ 
tions  have  already  been  given  in  Gardening, 
particularly  in  Vol.  V.,  to  enable  anyone  who 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter  to 
manage  any  boiler  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  make.  If  the  amateur  will  study  the 
effects  produced  by  opening  or  shutting, 
partially  or  wholly,  the  ashpit  door,  the 
furnace  door,  and  feeding  door,  combined  with 
the  funnel  damper,  he  will  find  that  ho  can 
produce  a  variety  of  effects,  and  almost  any 
any  degree  of  heat  required  for  a  small  house, 
say  16ft.  by  9ft.  In  answer  to  “  Devonian,”  I 
may  say  that  I  got  a  local  mason  to  put  my 
boiler  into  position,  and  I  put  up  the  pipes 
myself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  practical  friend, 
and  wo  had  the  water  boiling  in  about  an  hour 
afterwards — very  much  to  our  dismay.  Full 
instructions  as  to  fuel  and  management  are 
given  by  the  makers  of  all  these  amateur 
toilers. — P.  R. 

- Probably  the  fuel  used  by  “  Kent  ”  for  his 

Loughborough  boiler  weis  not  sufficiently  small, 
and  would  in  consecjuence  “  hang  up  ’’  in  the 
boiler  and  so  bring  about  the  result  he  com¬ 
plains  of.  If  coke  is  used,  it  will  refjuire  to  be 
broken  up  small  enough  to  prevent  this 
occurring,  large  pieces  invariably  causing  a 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  fire  going,  as  in  all 
small  boilers.  Household  cinders  am  often 
used,  smd  answer  tolerably  well ;  buti»n^Lcoal 
will  not  do,  unless  tS)N  ttqiting  is  of t€\at|4l^^ ' 
to.  Have  the  doors  been  properlymosed  ? 
Making  allowance  for  position  as  afitecting  the 


draught,  the  two  upper  doors  should  be  closed, 
the  lower  one  left  open  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  and  the  damper  naif  in ;  and 
with  these  precautions,  and  properly  broken  fuel 
used,  “  Kent’s  ”  boiler  should  be  kept  going  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  without  difficulty. — 
W.  B.  W. 

-  I  have  one  of  “Messenger  and  Co.’s 

Loughborough  boilers.”  I  set  it  up  last  March 
and  commenced  firing.  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  If  I  want  it  to  bum  up  slowly  I 
close  the  bottom  drau^ts  and  leave  the  damper 
open  about  ^  inch.  With  this  mode  I  have 
made  the  fire  up  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  and  it  has  not  wanted  mending  until 
six  or  seven  o’clock  the  next  night.  This  was 
in  April  last.  I  was  burning  then  a  mixture 
of  slack,  house  cinders,  and  coke.  The  more 
life  there  is  in  the  fuel  used  the  closer  you  have 
to  make  the  draughts. — M.  P. 

11905.— PlEuats  faillngr.— If  the  roof  is 
covered  with  climbers  you  cannot  expect  to 
grow  flowering  plants  under  it.  The  R^ses  do 
not  get  enough  light  and  air,  and  therefore 
mildew  ;  and  the  flowers  fail  because  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  such  as  to  ensure  their  acquiring 
substance.  If  you  wish  to  retain  the  Passi- 
flora,  train  it  thinly  here  and  there  over  the 
roof,  so  as  to  leave  clear  spaces  which  the 
unobstructed  light  can  pass  through  to  the 
plants  underneath.  If  you  do  this  you  will 
get  much  greater  satisfaction  from  your  house, 
as  you  wUl  be  then  enabled  to  grow  a  great 
variety  of  plants.  Thin  the  shoots  out  in 
December,  retaining  a  few  of  the  strongest. 
You  will  get  better  flowers  on  them. — J.  C.  B. 

-  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses  are  both 

very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildewi  and 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  house  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  glass  the  leaves  would 
be  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  they 
would  in  a  house  where  they  were  near  the 
glass  roof,  with  air  passing  freely  over  and  under 
them.  There  is  nothing  better  for  killing  mildew 
than  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  ought  to  lightly 
dusted  over  the  leaves.  If  the  hot- water  pipes 
are  painted  with  soapy  water,  thickened  with 
sulphur,  and  heated,  the  fumes  thrown  off  also 
destroy  mildew.  Chrysanthemums  ought 
always  to  have  their  leaves  dusted  with  sulphur 
before  they  are  taken  into  the  greenhouse. — 
J.  D.  E. 

11927. — Name  of  plant. — The  plant  you 
refer  to,  and  which  you  think  may  be  a  species 
of  Clianthus,  is  in  all  probability  Sutherland  ia 
frutescens,  more  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Colutea  frutescens.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country,  and  is  a  frequent  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  shrubberies,  although  many  do  not 
appear  to  know  it,  and  it  is  scarcly  so  much  grown 
as  it  deserves  to  bo.  It  may  be  procured  at 
any  good  nursery,  and  some  of  our  large  seeds¬ 
men  who  sell  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  would 
probably  supply  seed. — J.  C.,  Byjleet, 

11942.— Rose  for  wall. — You  could  not 
have  a  better  Rose  for  a  wall  than  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  for  a  crimson  one  try  General  Jacqui- 
mot,  which  is  very  vigorous  and  does  well  here. 
Reino  Marie  Henriette  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
are  excellent  climbers.  November  is  a  good 
time  to  move  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Make  a  space 
the  size  you  require  the  bed  w'ith  some  good 
leaf-mould,  and  then  lay  the  crowns  on  it  evenly, 
and  cover  them  with  some  fine  leaf-mould  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches. — J.  T.  G.  Bicton. 

11914.— Asphalte.— I  paid  Mr.  Walker,  of  Back  Port¬ 
land  Crescent,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Ijceds,  48.  per  yard, 
21  inches  thick,  to  do  work  forme.  He  would  go  anywhere 
to  do  it.— J.  H.  llOBIXSON. 

11916.— Large  foliage  on  Cinerarias.— Very  large 
foliage  is  not  an  index  of  good  cultivation.  The  large 
loaves  are  the  result  of  shade  and  too  much  water,  and 
such  foliage  is  flabby  and  dies  at  the  edges  before  the 
plants  have  passed  through  the  blooming  period.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  well  ventilated 
house,  place  them  near  the  glass,  shade  only  from  direct 
and  hot  sunshine,  and  do  not  be  too  free  with  the  water 
I>ot,  although  they  must  not  suflcr  for  lack  of  it.— J.  1).  E. 


Primrose.- The  insect  on  the  Camellia  leaves  is  scale. 
Remove  it  with  a  piece  of  wood,  then  wash  the  leaves  with 

soapy  water. - iin^uirer.— Write  to  some  of  the  florists 

who  advertise  in  our  columns.— —Pordrrrr.— The  flower  of 

the  Aspidistra  mentioned  was  an  ordinary  flower. - 

Rol>ert  Forster. — Nothing  uniisual  about  your  Mushrooms. 

- Z.  IT.— From  any  hardy  tree  nursery.  See  our 

adyartiseiimnt  columns. - J.  B.  Try  Mr.  Boiler, 

Kensal  New  Town,  London. — —f/.,  T.— You 
nuijLrit  she  Strawberry  named  from  Mr.  Ch^lci^Tuniei, 
Nurseries,  Slough.  Send  name  to  Editor  ot  Garden 
Directory,"  37,  Southampton  Street,  Qovent 


London,  W.C. - A.  M.  Cooks.— \o\x  will  find  many 

articles  on  the  management  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  m 
Gardkninu.  Am  you  have  the  back  imml)crB  you  will  And 
no  difliculty  in  obtaining  all  the  information  you  re(|uirc. 

- Ja*.  Ilowarth.—Te&  Roses  can  be  obtained  at  any  good 

Rose  nursery. 

Names  of  plants.  —  Miss  3/a.<fon.  —  Euphorbia 

Lathyris. - Gicnotmo.- Polygonum  sachalincnso. - 

General  Moody.— Duchemo  d'Oldenburg  (fine  specimens). 

- H.  IF.— Sclaginella  viticulosa. - J  KingsmilL— 

Satuteja  hortensis. - B.  il.  Brentice.—The  flowers  were 

rather  too  much  withered  to  enable  us  to  tell  correctly 
whether  they  were  those  of  the  old  crimson  Clove  ;  but  wo 
think  they  w’ere,  only  rather  small.-— A.  H.  Forraa.- 1, 
AdLantum  Kthioplcum  ;  2,  Doodia  dives ;  8,  Onychium 
Japonicum  ;  4,  Seloginella  Mcrtcnsl. 


QUBRIIiia 

Rules  lor  Correspondents.— idB  eoernminicaiiont 
for  insertion  should  be  clearlu  and  ooneisely  written  on  one 
tide  q/  the  paper  only  and  aadretted  to  the  Eoiroa.  Letter* 
relating  to  businett  to  the  PuBUSuia.  The  name  and 
address  qf  the  sender  is  required^  in  addition  to  anv  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paj^.  Answers  to  Queries 
thmUd  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  ouery 
answered,  nhen  more  than  one  oysiy  is  tent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
QABDBif  INO  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
qf  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  eom- 
munioations  the  week  they  are  receioed.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  tent  to  us  again 

Naming  Four  jdarUs,  fruits,  or  flowers  only 

can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  gor^ 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
qf  florisUf  flowers,  sueh  as  Fuchsias,  OeraniumSf  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  who 
has  the  means  ^  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plagts  or  /lowers  tent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel, 

11994.— Asphalts  for  tennis  court,— What  would 
be  the  approximate  cost  of  laying  down  an  arohalto  lawn 
tennis  court?  Would  concrete  or  cement  be  cheaper  than 
asphalte,  and  be  satisfactory  to  play  upon  ? — j .  H.  P. 
[Anout  48.  per  square  yard,  2^  Inches  thick.] 

11995.— Honeysuckle.— Can  I  grow  the  Wild  Honey¬ 
suckle  from  cuttings,  or  must  1  get  roots  ?— H.  T. 

11996.— Wintering  plants.—!  have  about  120  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  mixed,  from  21  inches  to  5  inches  high, 
in  an  open  frame.  Will  they  bloom  this  year,  if  not,  how 
can  I  best  keep  them  through  the  winter?  Can  I  keep 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  through  winter  in  a  disused 
harness  room  over  a  stable  ?  Is  it  too  late  to  sow  Holly¬ 
hock  seed  in  the  open,  also  Phlox  Drummondl  ?  Can  I 
keep  cuttings  of  Calceolaria  in  the  open  all  winter  w  ith 
canvas?— H.  T. 

11997.— Bees  in  roof— The  roof  of  my  house  is  full  of 
bees.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them?  Also  con  vou 
tell  me  bow  to  clear  my  tennis  ground  of  Plantains,  sc., 
without  new  turf  ?— J.  E.  Yoxas. 

11908.— Managing  a  greenhouse.— I  have  just 

Sot  a  small  “  greenhouse  for  the  million,"  9  feet  by  6  feet 
y  7  feet.  It  has  a  stage  about  2  feet  wide  down  each  side 
and  a  shelf  across  each  end,  so  there  is  notmuch  room.  It 
was  only  finished  at  the  end  of  July,  but  it  has  looked 
exceedingly  pretty  and  ray  ever  since  with  Geraniums  and 
the  better  sort  of  half-hardy  annuals.  I  have  bad  some 
particularly  fine  Balsams,  but  of  course  all  the  plants  were 
raised  in  the  frame.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  management  of  a  greenhouse,  especially  ss 
to  ventilation.  There  are  three  ventilators,  one  on  each 
side  and  one  In  the  roof  (span),  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  open  all  in  cooler  weather.  The  house  is  exposed  to 
the  sun  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  except  that  it  is 
sheltered  for  about  an  hour  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
by  a  large  tree  on  the  south.  Will  a  lamp  in  damp  or 
frosty  weather  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  healthy  ? 
The  house  has  no  floor,  being  set  on  the  turf  of  the  lawn. 
What  can  1  have,  at  a  small  expense,  to  flower  in  winter 
and  early  spring?  How  soon  would  Pansies,  Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas,  and  Primroses  flower  in  pots  if  sown  now  ? 
How  late  will  it  be  safe  to  take  outtinra  under  glass,  but 
without  artificial  heat,  of  Geranium,  Heliotrope,  Petunia, 
and  Begonia?  Will  Nicotiana  afflnls  live  through  tho 
winter?  Answers  to  the  above  questions  will  greatly 
oblige— A  Broinxer. 

11999.— Peaches  falling  off.— What  is  the  probable 
cause  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  falling  before  they  are 
fully  ripe?  The  trees  have  been  in  their  present  position 
in  an  orchard-house  for  tho  last  three  years.  They  have 
plenty  of  light  and  space,  and  there  is  a  magnificent  show 
of  fruit,  which,  however,  falls  off  by  the  dosen  every  day. 
It  cannot  be  the  fault  of  overcropping,  os  the  fruit  of  two 
or  three  trees  which  have  borne  a  very  scanty  crop  fall  in 
the  same  way.— T.  R. 

12000.— Topping  Raspberries.— I  have  some  Rasp- 
Ixirries  which  have  sent  up  canes  8  feet  to  0  feet  high,  and 
strong  in  proportion.  Would  it  bo  advisable  to  top  them, 
and  if  so  to  about  what  height?— C.  G. 

12001.— Sowing  Onions.— Wo  have  stiff  clay  soil. 
Should  the  groundt)c  rolled  before  and  after  sotting  Onions 
in  spring  and  autumn  ?— J.  W.  O. 

12002.— Peaches  blotched.— I  have  read  the  article 
by  "  E.  Hobday"  on  “Tho  Early  Peach  House”  with 
much  interest,  and  tho  rules  laid  down  have  been  observed 
by  me  almost  to  the  letter.  I  have  a  splendid  show 
of  fruit  on  my  Peach  tree  (Lord  Palmerston),  but  as  it 
ripens  a  great  deal  of  tho  fruit  shows  large  blotches  on  tho 
surface,  and  on  carefully  cutting  it  open  I  discover  in  every 
instance  that  the  stone  is  not  solid,  but  split,  and  looks 
bruised  and  decayed,  whilst  the  kernel  is  sound  and  of 
good  size.  The  tree  is  in  vigorous  growth  and  looks  healthy, 
and  every  care  has  been  taken  as  regards  ventilation  and 
keeping  the  ground  dry  during  the  ripening  season.  Can 
ycti  Any  reiison  for  this  state  of  things  in  order  that 

it  may  rectify  any  .defecU  im. cultivation  for  the  future? 
The  ti  ce  isj  uiidin*  4j^i^(o)gfi»a8 front  bearing 
wood  is  ti^  with  bass  to  gaJvshised  wires  6  inches  apart 
luid  ventilation  is  given  from 
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below  and  above.  I  propose  wlicn  the  fruit  Is  all  ratherod 
to  do  away  with  the  wire  and  have  a  wooden  trellis  work, 
oa  others  have  sulTcred  in  a  similar  manner  and  with  trees 
growing  in  the  open.— G.  A. 

12003.— Scarlet  Perfection  Melon.— My  gardener 
grew  a  Melon  (Scarlet  Perfection)  the  other  day  which 
weighed  only  1  ounce  short  of  4  lb.,  and  was  in  perfect 
condition  and  of  floe  flavour.  Am  I  right  In  deeming  this 
an  unusually  large  one  ?— Dordrrib. 

12004.— Peaches  from  seed.— I  noticed  in  Gardbn- 
i!»n  that  Peaches  will  bear  fruit  when  raised  from  seed 
without  grafting.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  when 
seeds  should  be  planted  and  if  the  stone  should  bo  broken, 
or  put  In  as  taken  from  the  Peach?  Also  will  .\pple  trees 
raised  from  seeds  of  Kibston  Pippin  need  grafting  7  1  want 
to  grow  them  as  dwarf  trees.— Peach. 

12005. — Choice  plants.— I  should  like  for  someone  to 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  any  specially  handsome  or  un¬ 
common  foliaged  plants  to  suit  too  following  conditions. 
They  are  to  be  planted  out  under  a  vine,  in  a  moderately 
heated  greenhouse  with  Ferns.  I  have  Musas,  Palms,  and 
Aspidistras.  I  require  both  specimen  plants  and  low  grow¬ 
ing  creepers,  if  variegated  so  much  the  better.  If  any 
flowering  plants  could  be  found  to  do  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  fsnould  be  glad  to  know  of  them.— W.  S. 

12006.— Qourds  for  show.— I  should  like  to  know  if 
I  could  grow  the  Mammoth  Gourd  tit  for  show  bv  the 
second  week  in  August.  1  have  no  gloss  to  raise  the  plants. 
Any  advice  on  the  subject  I  should  bo  most  thaukfulfor.— 
lEQUlRSR. 

12007.— Ahutilons  out-of-doora.— About  the  end 
of  May  I  removed  two  plants,  then  about  5  feet  high,  from 
tny  con8ervator>’.  and  planted  them,  pots  and  all,  against 
A  wall  facing  south  ;  they  are  now  about  8  feet  high  and 
one  mass  of  white  bloom.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  they 
will  stand  the  winter  out-of-doors,  as  they  will  be  too  largo 
for  their  old  quarters.— T.  B.  P..  Dsvon. 

12008.— Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias.— l  have 
fifty  choice  Calceolarias  coining  into  bloom.  I  put  the 
floeda  in  five  weeks  too  soon.  Should  I  out  the  bhxim  off 
or  strike  the  side  shoots,  or  will  the  same  plant  flower  next 
spring  ?  I  have  also  fifty  Cinerarias  that  will  flower  in 
aoout  six  weeks ;  wdll  the  young  side  shoots  token  off  and 
fresh  planted  flower  a  second  time  7— U.  J. 

12000.— Mignonette  for  winter.— l  should  feel 
obliged  if  any  corruspondont  would  tell  mo  how  to  grow 
Mignonette  in  pots  so  that  it  may  flower  in  winter.  I 
sowed  last  month  and  have  now  health!’  plants  in  pots  with 
four  or  five  leaves  each.  Should  they  bo  kept  out-of-doors 
for  the  present?  Is  it  advisable  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
ashes?  1  have  glass  frames  and  a  greeuhouse,  but  some¬ 
how  my  Mignonette  in  pots  is  always  poor  and  goes  to  seed 
without  flowering  pro|H!rly,  though  ray  outdoor  Mignonette 
is  excellent.  I  live  in  Kent  in  a  moderate  oliraate.— H.  0. 

12010.— Treatment  of  Eosea-- 1  purchased  some 
Hoses  this  month— Glolre  de  Dijon,  Marochal  Kiel,  itene 
d'Or,  and  Isabella  Sprunte  ;  when  they  came  there  was  not 
A  p.irticlc  of  earth  attached  to  their  roots.  The  roots 
looked  08  though  they  had  been  washed.  I  planted  threa 
of  them  in  pots  and  put  in  a  frame,  the  others  I  put  in  the 
open  ground  ;  they  are  all  withered  up  and  the  leaves  turn¬ 
ing  yellow.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  these  coming  up  next 
year,  or  had  I  better  throw  them  away  and  purchase  again 
n  November  7— One  in  a  Fix. 

12011.— Plcotooa  djrlng  oft.— Can  anyone  give  the 
cause  and  cure  of  Piootoes  dying  off?  Last  year  and  this 
also  I  have  lost  nearly  all  my  Carnations  and  Kcotees  ;they 
go  all  at  once  as  though  something  was  at  the  root.  I 
have  tried  many  things  but  without  any  good  result. — 

PRRI'LRXKD. 

12012.— Rose  stocks.— As  I  have  a  collection  of  about 
forty-flvo  Roses,  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  maiden  blooms 
of  my  own,  and  as  1  do  not  know  where  to  get  a  few 
Manetti  cuttings  I  thought  some  reader  might  help  me  out 
of  my  ditficulty,  both  os  to  wbero  to  got  tliein  and  whero 
to  plant.- A  Yorksuirruak. 

12013.— Dahlia  tubera— What  is  the  best  way  to  dry 
Dahlia  tubers  prior  to  storing  away  for  tho  winter,  and  is 
dry  sawdust  a  good  thlBg'to  store  them  in  ?— F.  W.  S. 

12014.— Picturesque  grreenhouse.- After  reading 
Mr.  Comhill'a  interesting  letter  I  thought  he  might  give 
mo  some  advice.  I  have  a  conservatory  about  16  feet 
long  by  5  feet  rnddo,  situate  upon  a  balcony  facing  the 
south,  it  has  glass  In  largo  panes  from  the  floor  to  tho 
roof  round  three  sides,  the  roof  is  of  wood  and  about 
12  feet  high.  I  should  like  to  fill  it  with  Palms  and  other 
tropical  foliaged  plants,  but  I  have  no  means  of  heating 
it.  A  French  window  opens  into  it  and  I  want  to  arrange 
tho  plants  to  have  a  good  view  from  the  windows.  I  find 
the  consorvatory  very  hot  and  diy  In  summer  ;  I  want  to 
know  of  a  good  climbing  plant  that  will  grow  luxuriantly 
in  summer,  and  form  a  shade  for  winter.  I  am  thinking 
of  having  some  large  boxes  made  and  filling  them  with 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  and  plunging  hardy  shrubs  in  pots  in  them, 
but  perhaps  Mr.  CornhUl  or  some  other  correspondent 
will  give  mo  their  advice.— F.  E.  B.,  Derby, 

12016.— Destroying  woodllce.— Will  somoono  in¬ 
form  me  tho  most  ready  way  of  destrovinv  w'oodlioe  in  a 
greenhouse  where  they  can  be  seen  at  night  after  dark 
with  the  aid  of  a  light,  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  creep¬ 
ing  all  over  the  plants  and  fceiling  on  those  they  like  best? 
I  may  add  that  they  cat  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  and 
make  them  look  very  unsightly.— Youno  Gardbnxr. 

12016.— Water  plants.- Will  some  reader  kindly 
tell  me  where  to  Ana,  and  how  to  distinguish.  Vallisncria 
spiralis,  Anaolmris,  and  Charas,  to  put  in  a  freshwater  tank 
indoors  ?— Minnow. 

12017.—  Cucumber  growing.— I  .am  about  to  build 
a  span-house  for  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer,  and  should  be  obliged  if  some  practical 
gardener  will  give  me  some  information  as  regards  tho 
proper  length  of  sashes,  what  pitch  tho  roof  should  have, 
and  if  it  is  occe.ssaj:y  to  have  side  lights;  also  can  I  apply 
bottom  heat  as  well  as  top  from  one  holler?  I  should  have 
to  make  the  foundations  and  pits  of  aood,  as  tho  preraisos 
are  on  a  short  lease.— Grantham. 

12018.— Oreenfly.—I  have  a  small  g^ee^o^,  arvi 
whatever  I  try  I  se^^fWcl^t(en/bl  grcdhfll  anil 
another  small  insect  hor  IraW^ths  nBuiJ  Yhey, 
ruin  everything.  What  must  1  do?  lam  disoouraged  h 

OBODOt  get  rid  of  (hem.— A.  8. 


12010.— Paaslon-flower  fruits.— I  have  in  my 
garden  several  Passion-flowers  which  have  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit  upon  them.  Will  some  reader  kindly  inform  me 
the  best  way  lo  pickle  or  presen  e  them,  as  they  ore  almost 
ripe?- F.  Watts. 

12020.— Insects  on  Geraniums.- My  bedding 
plants  flourished  remarkably  well  all  through  June  ana 
July,  but  in  the  hot  weather  of  Augiist  two  bright  beds  of 
Vesuvius  and  Tom  Thumb  were  attacked  by  green  cater¬ 
pillars  deposited  underneath  the  leaf,  which  not  only 
devoure<l  the  leaf  but  ate  into  the  buds,  thereby  depriving 
the  plants  of  further  bloom.  Please  suwest  a  remedy  for 
furture  seasons.  I  should  mention  that  during  this  summer 
an  extraordinary  number  of  white  butterflies  have  dis¬ 
ported  theiQselvei  In  my  garden,  which  is  situate  in  a 
town. — J.  B. 

12021.— Hydrangeas  not  blooming.— I  have  half, 
a-dozen  lIvdraDgeas.  not  one  of  which  has  flowered  this 
season  owing  to  being  kept  shaded  during  autumn  and 
spring,  but  has  stood  outside  in  the  sun  all  summer; 
they  are  nice,  strong-looking  plants.  I  would  like  to 
know,  seeing  they  did  not  bloom  this  year,  If  the  stems 
that  are  on  them  just  now  will  bloom  next  year,  or  will 
they  have  to  be  cut  down  ;  also  would  it  do  to  cut  them 
just  now  or  wait  till  spring?- Atrshirb. 

19022.— Hollyhocks.— I  want  to  grow  Hollyhocks  in 
my  garden  next  autumn.  When  am  I  to  sow  the  seeds? 
What  attention  do  they  require  ?  Also  I  want  the  names 
of  showy  flowers  for  a  large  garden,  but  w’hich  do  not 
require  an  experienced  gardener’s  attention,  and  also 
should  bo  obliged  by  a  few  directions  as  to  bow  they  are 
to  be  managed. — S.  A.  B. 

120-23.- Parsley  all  the  year  round.— I  want 
Parsley  all  tho  year  round.  I  have  no  greenhouse  or  place 
in  which  to  raise  seeds.  I  hear  Parsley  should  be  sow’n 
twice  a  year ;  please  give  full  instructions  about  it  and  how 
to  grow  double  curled  Parsley.  Does  the  he'd  need  any 
particular  foundation?  I  know  nothing  of  gardening.— 
S.  A.  B. 

12024.— Dahlias  from  seed.— Oan  I  raise  Dahlias 
from  seed  ?  If  so  when  ought  tho  seed  to  be  sown  T 
Would  they  do  in  a  coach-house  during  the  winter?— 
S.  A.  B. 

12025.— LUlum  auratum.— I  have  a  Llllum  auratum 
which  has  sent  up  four  shoots  about  14  feet  high  this 
year,  but  they  are  now  showing  yellow  loaves,  and  have 
not  flowered.  The  Lilium  is  also  making  a  number  of 
shoots  or  young  bulbs  at  the  base  of  each  stem  just  near 
the  soil.  Is  this  natural  with  the  Lilium  auratum?  How 
ought  I  now  to  treat  it  ?  1  may  mention  that  the  Lilium 
has  been  in  my  greenhouse  all  the  summer.— S.  L. 

12026.— Savingr  Rose  seed.- As  this  bids  fair  to  bo 
a  year  very  likely  to  ripen  a  large  (|uantlty  of  Rose  seed, 
will  someone  give  an  artiolo  in  Garobnino  Illustrated 
on  the  best  means  of  presen'ing  and  sowing  the  same  ?— 
Jambs  Hoi'I’kr. 

12027 — Large  Sunflower.— I  have  a  Sunflower 
8  feet  6  inches  high,  the  width  of  the  flower  being  14 
inches.  Is  this  an  unusual  size  ?— Obobqb  Titpeb. 

12028.— Mulberrles.-I  have  a  large  old  Mulberry 
tree  which  bears  well  always,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit  never  ripens  properly  ;  only  about  one  berry  In 
twenty  is  really  fine  and  purple  and  sweet,  tho  others 
mostly  drop  off.  What  is  the  reason?  Also  will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  the  proper  flavouring  of  fruit  to  mix  with 
Mull>erries  for  preserve  or  pica.  I  find  them  so  sickly  by 
themselves.— loLANTUB. 

12029.— Pniltless  Plum  trees.— What  can  I  do 
with  three  Plum  trees  planted  against  a  west  wall  ?  They 
have  been  neglected  so  long  that  it  would  lie  impossible 
to  train  them  properly  now.  They  do  not  seem  old  trees 
and  yet  they  do  not  grow.  I  have  bad  them  pruned  and 
the^v  have  bloomed  well  throe  seizsoos,  but  produce  no 
fruit.  Should  I  cut  them  nearlv  down  and  train  young 
wood  from  them,  or  plant  them  in  the  open  ?— Iolantiib. 

19080.— Plum  trees  dying.— I  have  a  Plum  tree 
against  an  east  wall  which  bore  well,  but  has  died  doam 
branch  by  branch,  until  now  it  is  only  a  main  stem  about 
6  feet  high,  with  a  few  small  branches  springing  from  It. 
1  do  not  perceive  an^  canker.  Is  it  wortn  trying  to  train 
or  had  I  better  root  it  up  and  plant  another  young  tree  in 
its  place  7  It  is  an  excellent  Plum,  but  the  foliage  is  usually 
very  curly  and  shrivelled.  Two  or  three  other  Plums  In 
different  parts  of  tho  garden  are  dying  down  lo  the  same 

way. — lOLANTIlB. 

12031.— Pansies  for  show.— Will  any  reader  kindly 
oblige  mo  with  any  information  as  to  whether  tho  rules  of 
Pansy  shows  allow  gum  to  be  used  in  staging  the  blooms 
for  competition,  or  whether  Pansies  are  disqualified  when 
damaguu  or  oaten  by  snails?- W.  Y.  B. 

12082.— Tuberoses.— If  someone  will  tell  me  how  to 
treat  the  roots  of  Tulieroses  when  done  flowering,  so  as  to 
use  them  again,  I  shall  foci  obliged. — Norman. 

12033.— Grapes  cracking.— I  have  a  few  vines  in 
large  pots,  with  the  rods  runnitig  along  tho  top  of  a  small 
OTeenhouso.  This  sununor  most  of  tho  berries  have  split. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  the  reason?— Vinbh. 

12034.— Dahlias  from  seed.— Am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  to  grow  sinude  Dahlia.s  from  seed  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  sow  in  pans  in  frames  in  February  or  March, 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  plant  in  pots,  and  gradually 
harden  off  and  plant  out  in  Jlay  or  June  where  to  flower 
same  summer,  and  if  left  undisturbed  will  they  grow  the 
next  year  ?—N.  B.  Barlow. 

12035.— Camellia  seed.— I  have  some  largo  seed  on 
my  Camellia.  It  is  very  hard.  Should  it  bo  gathered, 
and  when  sown  should  it  be  opened  or  soaked  in  water  to 
soften  it  ?— L.  O. 

12038.— Heat  for  Coleuses.— ^^^lat  heat  do  Coleuses 
require  to  keep  them  during  winter?— E.  M.  M. 

12087.— Insects  on  Pear  trees.— My  Pear  trees  and 
evergreen  Oaks  have  been  attacked  with  a  multitude  of 
tiny  white  moths.  They  lay  their  eggs  under  the  loaves. 

I  have  tried  syringing  with  soft  soap  and  water,  but  the 
ign  being  under  the  loaves  it  U  difficult  te  reach  them, 
n  Ihe  moantime  the  misohief  is  rapidly  spreading  to  oth^ 
KrJ_^-»^bat  would  be  Uie  best  thing  to  do  ?— G.  P. 
r— Culture  of  HoUyhock8.4ll443^‘^f 

lased  and  planted  some  Hollyhocks,  only  two  had  bloom 
fpikes  on  them,  and  the  Irost  cut  them  down  be.’<»r«' 


opened  their  blooms,  and  there  has  been  no  shoots  come 
from  the  roots  this  year.  I  purchasid  another  dozen  plants 
in  spring  and  they  are  full  of  life  and  have  ver}'  large  leavta, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  a  flower-spike  starting.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  make  them  flower,  and  what  can  I  do  to 
preserve  them  throt^h  the  winter  ?  They  are  ulanted  in 
a  row  facing  south,  in  soil  well  dressed  wltli stable  manure, 
and  have  been  kept  watered.  I  have  a  largo  tub  with  cow- 
dung,  sheeps’  droppings,  horse  droppings,  filled  with 
water,  and  with  this  I  water  twice  a  week.  1  am  a  greaS 
admirer  of  double  Hollyhocks ;  but  it  is  disappointing  to 
purrhase  war  after  year  and  get  no  blooms.— A  Lover  or 
Holltiiockb. 

12080.— Worms  on  lawns.— A  number  of  worm  heaps 
have  made  their  appearance  in  ray  lawn.  Can  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  how  they  can  be  reduced,  a« 
the  wet  weather  is  coming  ou,  and  because  they  disfigure 
the  appearance  of  the  law-n  ?  And  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  a  fine  Graei  lawn  lo  cold  and  wot  weather?— W.  W. 


POULTRY. 


Seasonable  notes. — Most  birds  are  now 
moulting,  and  the  supply  of  eggs,  except  from 
this  year's  pullets,  is  consequently  very  smalL 
With  many  poultry  keepers  the  shabby  look  of 
the  stock  and  the  empty  nest  boxes  are  quite  sofli- 
cient  cause  for  him  to  neglect  bis  birds.  Bat  it 
should  be  quite  the  reverse  if  he  wishes  them  to 
get  over  the  moult  quickly  and  recommence 
laying.  Extra  good  food  should  be  given,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Keep  the  run  clean,  and,  if  a 
small  one,  the  feathers  should  be  gather^  up 
as  they  fall  from  the  birds,  or  they  will  rot  and 
smell  offensively.  This  is  a  good  time  to  white¬ 
wash  interior  of  house  and  fittings.  Work  it 
well  into  the  crevices  to  destroy  vermin.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  wind  and  wet  by  seeing  to  roofs  and 
patching  up  any  cracks  to  avoid  draughts,  but  not 
so  as  to  exclude  proper  ventilation.  Nothing  is 
better  for  this  purpose  than  a  couple  of  squares 
of  perforated  zinc  let  in  high  up  the  side  of  tlio 
house.  Early  hatched  pullets  should  now  l>o 
commencing  to  lay,  or  at  least  showing  signs  of 
being  about  to  do  so.  The  most  sure  signa  are 
the  development  of  comb  and  the  sound  uttered 
by  a  hen  known  as  “  cackling.”  Pullets  are  tho 
only  reliable  winter  layers,  and  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  few  well  matured  specimens  of 
such  breeds  as  Brahmas,  Cochins,  or  Plymouth 
Rocks  oan  depend  on  having  eggs  right  through 
the  winter,  that  is  if  he  looks  after  them  pro¬ 
perly.  A  good  warm  meal  early  in  the  morning 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Cayenne  pepper  or  spico 
condiment,  is  a  great  help.  Avoid  overcrowd¬ 
ing  by  weeding  out  old  hens  that  have  gone 
through  their  second  laying  season.  Likewise 
consign  to  the  cook  all  cockerels  not  wanted  for 
stock  purposes  or  for  sale.  Do  not  forget  next 
year’s  breeding  time  by  keeping  any  hens  which 
have  proved  themselves  exceptionally  good 
layers,  and  if  a  chance  of  picking  up  one  or  tw'o 
vigorous  cockerels  from  another  strain  occurs 
it  should  not  bo  lost.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
work  up  a  good  flock  of  healthy  and  profitable 
fowls.  Wo  have  lately  been  giving  our  fowls 
some  brewer’s  grains  one  or  two  days  a  week, 
with  barley  meal  worked  in  with  the  hand.  It 
is  much  relished  and  seems  to  agree  with  them, 
but  they  must  bo  fresh  and  sweet.  Malt  dust 
is  very  useful  sprinkled  over  the  soft  food. 
Fowls  will  eat  almost  anything  thus  treated. 
It  is  very  stimulating,  and  should  take  the  place 
of  the  cayenne  or  spice.  Many  persons  consider 
brewer’s  grains  to  be  bad  egg  producers,  but  we 
have  found  them  to  be  quite  tho  contrary.  Of 
course,  like  everything  else,  they  should 
only  be  given  in  moderation.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  cheap,  and  can  be  generally  bought  at 
about  nincponce  per  bushel ;  and  malt  dost 
at  about  a  shilling  a  bushel.  Ducks  also  do 
well  on  grains  mixed  with  half  barley  or  maize 
meal.  Many  pullets  when  first  commencing  to 
lay  often  drop  the  eggs  from  the  roost,  some¬ 
times  with  no  shells  to  them,  but  if  clean  com¬ 
fortable  nests  be  provided  they  will  soon  make 
use  of  them.  Always  let  tho  nest  bo  largo  and 
roomy  ;  they  should  never  be  less  than  15  inenoa 
square.  Crushed  oyster  shells  should  bo  given 
in  the  soft  food.  They  can  be  purchased  ready 
cnishod  at  Spratt’s  Patent  Works,  Bermondsey, 
S.  E.  As  regards  killing  off  old  hens,  it  should 
be  done  directly  they  are  observed  to  bo 
moulting,  and  not  after,  os  during  the  ojMration 
they  lose  in  weight  very  much  as  well  as  in 
quality.  Now  that  we  may  expect  much  wet 
weather  we  strongly  advise  the  use  of  troughs 
i^bdm&toator  the  soft  food,  as  it  will  become 
so  fouled i on  the;  wot  grqund  ;  but  if  the  ground 
is  hkiVl  ahdklr^i  'atid  the  food  is  properly  mixed 
it  Is  far  healthier  to 
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scatter  it  about  aud  make  the  birds  run  for  it. 
Xzx  small  runs  troughs  should  always  be  used,  as 
'fcHe  ground  is  necessarily  very  foul  with  drop¬ 
pings,  besides  which  it  is  cleaner.  The  troughs 
aHould  be  scalded  out  once  or  twice  a  week  at 
least.  Round  tin  ones,  about  1  foot  in  diameter 
and  3  inches  deep,  with  sides  perfectly  up¬ 
right,  are  as  good  as  any.  Another  advantage 
ixi  using  troughs  is  that  after  the  fowls  have 
e&ten  their  fill  the  food  can  easily  be  removed, 
which  prevents  waste.  We  have  lately  been 
^ving  our  birds  Vegetable  Marrows,  well 
i^il^  and  strained,  and  mixed  well  with  Barley 
meal.  We  grow  large  quantities  on  purpose, 
and  consider  it  as  good  as  Turnips  or  Mangolds, 
l>oth  for  hens  and  ducks.  Of  course.  Potatoes 
are  better,  but  then  they  are  more  expensive. — 
Andalusian. 

Roof  for  fowls’  housa— Tho  roof  of  my  fowl  houao 
is  wood,  covered  over  with  well-tarred  felt.  Upon  this  I 
lAst  year  put  upholsteror'a  brown  paper  with  another 
coatinjf  of  tar.  I  must  do  something  to  it  again  this 
autumn,  and  feel  strongly  tempted  to  put  a  layer  of 
Portland  cement  over  it,  but  fear  doing  so  without  know¬ 
ing  what  the  effect  would  be  ;  therefore,  I  should  feel  very 
much  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  kindly  tell  mo  if  there 
should  bo  any  reason  against  tuy  doing  so.— L.  M. 


AQUARIA 

Fiah  breedingr  in  aquariuma — Seeing  in 
last  week’s  Gardknino  a  note  by  “R.  F.” 
sayihg  that  fish  will  not  breed  in  aquariums,  I  beg 
to  say  that  with  respect  to  sticklebacks  he  is 
very  much  in  error,  as  the  following  account 
will  show,  and  also  may  prove  interesting  to 
many  of  your  readers.  Having  constructed  a 
Fern  case  outside  the  window  of  my  dining¬ 
room,  1  placed  in  the  centre  of  it  a  bell-glass 
12  inches  across  the  top,  and  about  12  inches 
deep,  through  the  knob  of  which  I  had  drilled  a 
g-inch  hole,  through  which  passes  a  waste  water 
pipe.  I  built  it  with  clinkers  and  cement,  a 
small  arch  on  either  side  of  the  waste  pipe,  and 
with  a  spire  in  the  centre  to  within  half  an 
inch  from  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  glass, 
passing  through  the  waste  pipe,  I  made  a  tubo 
to  supply  a  small  fountain,  the  jet  of  which 
is  supported  by  a  figure  alwut  2  inches  high, 
which  I  cast  in  zinc  from  a  T  bell  handle 
amd  the  water  is  supplied  from  the  main.  The 
bottom  of  the  tank  is  covered  with  about 
i|[-inch  clean  sand,  and  planted  with  water 
weeds,  &c.  Two  sticklebacks  were  the  original 
occupants.  They  lived  through  the  winter,  but 
one  was  injured  when  cleaning  the  tank,  and 
after  lingering  a  few  days  died,  leaving  the 
other,  who  displaved  considerable  sympathy, 
sole  proprietor.  During  the  winter,  finding 
the  spray  from  the  fountain  made  the  Ferns  too 
wet,  I  made  an  inverted  jet,  which  sent  a 
stream  of  water  and  air  half  way  down  the 
tank,  to  the  evident  delight  and  enjoyment  of 
the  fish.  After  this  jet  nas  been  discharging 
about  ten  minutes,  the  weeds  and  fish  and  rock- 
work  are  all  covered  with  tiny  air  bubbles.  On 
April  4th  I  mtroduced  six  more  sticklebacks, 
four  three-spined,  one  of  which  was  quite  red 
(and  in  him  the  interest  centres),  and  two  ten- 
spined,  which  are  a  smaller  and  more  graceful 
fiah.  Next  day  it  became  apparent  that  mis¬ 
chief  was  brewing,  for  tho  red  fellow,  which  we 
call  “soldier,”  after  inspecting  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  tank,  sanitary  and  other¬ 
wise,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  whole 
bottom,  and  remorselessly  drove  the  others 
al>out  until  they  crouched  and  huddled 
all  together  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  weeds,  at  the  furthest  point 
possible  from  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and 
woe  betide  if  one  ventured  so  much  as  to 
wriggle  his  tail.  On  the  third  day  from  his 
arrival  “  soldier”  commenced  to  construct  a  nest 
on  the  floor  of  tho  tank  under  one  of  the 
arches,  and  spent  his  time  in  chasing  any  of  the 
others  who  ventured  to  move,  and  in  collecting 
suitable  pieces  of  weed  and  rubbish,  and 
building  it  into  a  compact  nest,  forcing  it  down 
with  his  head,  and  at  times  lying  on  it  broi^^ 
side  until  to  his  satisfaction.  This  state  of  affairs 
continued  about  fourteen  days,  during  which 
time  two  or  three  spines  were  driven  to 
commit  suicide  by  jumping  out  of  tho  tank. 
Their  place  was  supplied  by  two  others,  who 
seemed  likely  to  be  suitable  partners.  These 
“soldier”  treated  with  more  consideration  from 
the  first,  and  four  days  after  the  ^f5r?Jdui^ion 
he  enticed  one  of  thtarf}, 

it  was  not  approved  j  so  a  few  uioiwltayewere 


•pent  in  altering  and  improving,  and  when  all  same  manner.  They  should  not  be  divided,  biit 
ww  right  the  female  fish  spawned  the  nest,  and  peeled  and  the  cores  pushed  out  with  a  vegetable 
directly  this  was  done  “  soldier  ”  cJieveyed  her  cutter.  Cooking  Apples  should  always  be  used 
away  and  would  not  let  her  rest  until  quite  ex-  for  this  dish,  os  eating  Apples  simmer  into  a 
hauated  and  at  the  furthest  point  from  the  nest  marmalade. 

jKMisible.  Eight  days  from  the  first  observed  A  nice  dish  of  Cabbages. —Boil  a  Cab- 
H pawning  I  drew  from  the  nest,  by  means  bago  in  water — adding  a  little  salt  and  carbon- 
of  a  long  glass  tube,  three  live  fish  eggs,  ate  of  soda  to  keep  it  a  good  colour— until  soft. 

1  which  I  ^aced  under  a  microscope,  and  Drain  it  in  a  colander,  put  half  of  it  into  the 
with  a  low  power  could  distinctly  see  the  vegetable  dish,  grate  cheese  finely  over  it, 
form  of  the  emWyo  fish,  and  with  a  high  power  gprinkle  on  a  very  little  salt  and  pepper,^  ai^d 
could  trace  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  put  on  a  little  fresh  butter  in  very  small  pieces, 
gills  and  the  action  of  the  internal  organs.  I  put  over  this  the  remaining  Cabbage,  and  on 
returned  two  of  the  eggs  into  the  nest  and  kept  the  top  of  it  grate  finely  some  cheese,  put  a  few 
the  other  in  a  glass  jar  (this  egg  retained  its  little  bits  of  butter,  then  pepper,  and  grate  over 
vitality  for  eight  days).  I  now  removed  the  all  a  thick  covering  of  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in 
other  nsh  from  the  tank  aud  left  the  “  soldier  ”  the  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  This  is  a  delicious 
alone  with  his  nest,  through  which  he  was  almost  dish,  and  a  nice  change  when  one  has  grown 
constantly  forcing  a  stream  of  water  by  the  tired  of  plain  boiled  Cabbage, 
action  of  his  fins,  and  he  was  constant  in  his  flip.— Two  ejofs,  one  breakfastcupful  of  cream,  a 

watchfulness,  for  if  a  snail  or  beetle  came  in  little  salt  to  taaUi,  Beat  the  thoroughly,  put  them 
proximity  he  would  go  for  it  in  a  manner  calcu-  toto  a  A  ?n'tn 

lated  to  teach  it  better.  Eleven  clays  Irom  tina-  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burning.  8or>e 

iiig  the  eggs,  and  thus  nineteen  or  twenty  days  immediately  with  buttered  bread  or  toast, 
from  first  observed  spawning,  a  quantity  of  EarfiT-plant.— Is  the  white  fruit  of  the  Kvg-Dkmt 
young  fiy  wore  found  lying  resting  upon  the  edible  raw  or  cooked,  and  how  is  it  prepared  for  table  7— 

sand  outside  the  nest,  aud  upon  closely  watch-  - - 

ing  “  soldier,”  he  was  seen  to  oring  the  little  fish  BIRDS. 

from  the  nest  in  his  mouth  and  snoot  them  out  _ 

on  the  sand  to  dry.  The  incubation  con-  Parrot  with  swelled  heak.-I  would  be  greatly 
tinu^  for  about  five da5'a  when  “  soldier  ’’broke  obliged  if  anyone  can  tell  me  of  a  remedy  that  will  euro 
up  hi.  neut.  Thu  young  fry  ui»n  iujt  ap^r- 

anco,  were  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  young  and  Just  beginning  to  talk.— 

long,  and  resembled  the  body  of  a  gnat  deprived  a.  E.  M. 

of  legs,  wings,  and  antenute.  They  nad  the  power  Painting  an  aviary.— Having  just  oonstructed  an 
of  motion.  Frequently  I  removed  six  ox  eight  by  out-door  aviary.  I  »hould  be  kI"!  ^  kno^  ihrf11theJ?d 
muaus  of  the^«a  tu|»  to  .how  my  friends,  bi^ 


long,  and  resembled  the  body  of  a  gnat  deprived  a.  E.  M. 

of  legs,  wings,  and  antenute.  They  nad  the  power  Painting  an  aviary.— Having  just  oonstructed  an 
of  motion.  Frequently  I  removed  six  ox  eight  by  outdoor  aviary.  I  »hould  be  kI"!  ^  kno^  ihrf11theJ?d 
meaus  of  the^ass  tu[»  to  .how  my  fri.«ds.  birS^ 

and  upon  returning  them  to  the  tank  they  peck  at  the  dry  paint.— Haroli)  P.  Coorso. 
would  scuttle  away  to  tho  bottom  as  if  Birds  Ibr  aviary.— I  wish  to  construct  a  small 
they  were  quite  old  hands  at  it.  I  should  aviary  In  my  conservatory,  and  I  should  take  it  os  a  favour 
«timatu  that  at  least  ‘here  must  have  b«n  two  » 

hundred  little  fish  hatched,  and  now  but  one  ^nd  also  a  list  of  birds  I  could  keep  in  It.  I  only  wish  to 
remains,  the  others  having  died,  being  washed  have  small  birds;  singing  ones  preferred.— E.  J.  B. 
away,  or,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  being  eaten  by - -  - - - -  — = 


away,  or,  as  1  strongly  suspect,  oeinc  eaten  oy 
their  unnatural  parent.  The  M  hole  of  the  above 
details  are  from  my  own  observation,  and  noted 


details  are  from  mv  own  observation,  ami  notea  ^  .took  of  the  foUowing  in 

at  the  time  with  the  intention  to  send  particu-  Bj^»uorlarfe pots,  by  post  or  rail:  other  adTertiseroent*  see 
lars  to  this  journal,  to  supplement  some  notes  trout  page  of  tLls  iasue ;  catalogue  free  on  application, 
upon  a  similar  subject  which  appeared  in  your  lA  AAA  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  My 
s«c«ud  volumo  Ee  moideut  bhovo  related 

occurred  in  lSb,3.  This  year  1  nave  had  some  Hybridized  seed,  and  sure  to  producemany  startling  new 
ten-spined  sticklebacks,  which  have  also  built  a  varieties ;  mixed  ooiours,  such  m 
nest  Tncl  hatched  off  a  quantity  of  young  ones. 

They,  too,  have  all  I  un^ualled  for  hanging  baskets,  etc.  Twelve  ^  the 

built  two  more  nests  after  the  first  batch  were  aiagi©  and  double  varleUee  in  oulUvatlon,  4i.:  12 

out,  but  did  not  spawn  them.  This  male  was  newer,  6e.  and  »8.  See  catalogue. 

black,  and  built  hia  neat  in  the  weeds  about  “I  A  AAn  PELARGONIUMS.— -This  is  the 
2  woh»  telow  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  have  u. 

him  now  in  the  tank,  and  also  the  female,  anti  gpeolmenji  lit  for  exhibiting  next  summer.  The  following  lire 
hope  to  keep  them  through  the  winter.-W.  J.  Ss-J- 

ST.A.NTOy.  6g.,  per  100,  358. :  six  best  regal  varieties.  3e.  6<l ;  the  new  ami 

water  aaiiarium. _ Can  nnv  reodor  assist  scarce  regal  varietieiL  Madame  Boucharla^  Madame  ^mic. 

fresh  Polichii;^o..ftc.,  1«^.  each.  ^.Larger  plants,  in  4  aud 


mo  In  getting  over  tho  following  difficulties  with  my  fresh 
water  aquarium  7  It  is  4  feet  by  2  feet,  ond  2  feet  deep, 
with  a  regular  sup^tly  of  water,  and  Is  placed  in  my 
entrance  hall,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light,  but  no  sun- 


I>ote.  always  in  stock  ;  ray  selectisn.  1^,  and  24a  doz. 

winter  -  FLOWERING  PLANTS.  —  The 

VV  following  are  all  excellent,  and  shouM  be  ptiwAosed  at 


shine.  I  have  on  the  bottom  about  2  Inches  of  sand,  with  once.  Six  Salvias,  In  6  best  varieties,  28.  ^  ;  6  Abutik>n.h,  hi 
a  top  layer  of  shingle  and  a  good  arrangement  of  rockwork.  6  best  vimetics,  2^. 

NoW^.  some  time  back  I  planted  about  four  dozen  Valisnoria,  Is.  6d  ;  6  Margucri^  y^low  and  ^ 

but  they  all  died  and  rotted  away  ;  dSm -^^ifebSosS!^ 5s.  aud  U.  6d.  dozen.  La’rger  sizes,’  soe 

plants  from  local  waters,  but  with  the  same  result.  The  ^j^^alogue. 

gold  and  other  fish,  together  with  the  snails,  die  off,  and  I  ’  .  /'CDWTjivrtTmTQ'K*  PT  TKfBFH.S 

Inx  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause.  1  feed  the  fish  occasion-  OTOV  E  AND  GREENHOUSE ^ 

ally  with  beef  su.spcnd^  In  the  water,  which  I  have  been  k)  My  stock  is  now  very  la^c,  inoludi^  the 

reienlly  told  to  dS;  but  this  will  not  keep  them  alive  ;  in-  ^ily  «owt,  such  as 

deed,  lU  quit,  at  a  lOM  to  kno»  tho  cu.0.  aud  I  am 

gottiog  quito  dtehoartonod  00  thatW|myono^  Sli'Su.T  mrSitiS  pool,  oU’.  poU,  7a  dd. :  ditto, 

some  information  to  enable  me  to  remedy  all  this  I  shall  12,  ^  15i.,an<l  18s. 

be  glad,  as  books  published  on  the  aquanum,  some  of  A'MT'ini'X.fTTAfQ _ All  tha  heat  larve- 

which  I  have  carefully  followed,  do  not  appear  to  afford  AHRYS ANTHEM UAIS.  All  the  De«  g 
mo  tho  inlonnation  I  now  «ok.-Ao«tTau..  S  S'. 


s  tho  information  I  now  seek.— Aburtaub. 


NOTIOB  TO  THE  TRADE. 

HOUSEHOLD.  ^  ^  CROWE 

Oompoto  of  Apples  for  C^sert.—  ^  ^  g„pp,,  u,,  on  Ubocal  tonn.  for  oate. 

Ingredients  :  Six  ripe  Apples,  one  Lemon,  half  a  r  •  x  ^  -n  i  /fo 

pound  of  loaf  sugai;  half'  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Ltit  of  PaZms,  Ferm,  Begonias,  <£rc.. 


pound  of  loaf  sugar,  half  a  pmt  ot  coia  water.  - *  --- 

Mode :  Select  moderate-sized  Apples,  peel  them,  on  application, 

cut  them  in  halves,  remove  the  cores,  and  rub  q|«|  rvU  MIIDCCDV  IIPTnil 

each  piece  over  with  a  little  Lemon.  Put  tho  uULtTN  WUliOCil  Iij  Ui  I  Ul»| 

sugar  and  water  together  in  a  lined  saucepan 

aud  let  them  boil  until  forming  a  thickish  syrup,  ni^^  lightest 

when  lay  in  the  Apples  with  the  rind  of  the  nQ  !»,  iq.  6^.  ■  68  ib. '^is.  6d. ; 

Lemon  cut  thin,  and  the  juice  of  the  same.  Let  jg  ^  e^Bdf^W^A^SOk  and  sbUliL,  Lower  Thames 

the  Apples  simmer  till  tender,  then  take  them  street^  i^odon,  K.o. _  _ _ _ _ _ 

out  very  carefully,  drain  them  on  a  sieve,  and  TKjTWTED,  Situation  as  under  or  single- 
reduc^  the  s^up  by^^li^g  it  quickly  for  a  few 

mmutes.  When  both  are  cold,  arrange  the  yi^aMKNER  WANTED,  near  London,  whoso 
!  .^iefneatly  on  a  glass  dish,  ]:wur  over  them  th*  laundry.  One  under  gardcutr. 

garnish  with  stripes  of  .  Addrsw.  o.,  ai  M«i^,YACl|K^  SONS,  29,  Fwllawent- 

Smaller  Apple*  may  be  iteite  feeftfc  U I  b  A  ! 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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LILIUM  HARRISI 


TIOOPER  k  CO.  have  now  ready  10,000  FINE 

BULB.S  of  this  niagniflccnt  Lily.  iJestined  to  ecliiise 
II  UKi  fiilnesR  anti  |>opularity  every  other  Lily.  It  is  by  far 
the  bent  of  all  Lilic-S  for  winter  blooming,  ami  it  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  Howern  that  can  be  grown.  It  may  be  had  in 
bloom  from  early  in  Septemlier  until  April  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  by  special  culture  flowers  may  be  produced  all  the 
year  rountl.  Thin  in  no  romance,  it  is  a  proven  fact.  L. 
Harrini  blooms  with  a  freedom  that  in  jHirfecUy  astoniahing, 
and  will  even  prtKluce  a  necond  crop  of  flowers  from  the 
name  bulb.  fine  bulb  produced  last  year  145  flowers  on  a 
ningle  stem  ;  of  course  this  was  an  exception,  but  it  illustrates 
its  wonderful  prolific  character.  Purest  white,  splendid  form, 
lon^  lasting  and  easily  cultirated,  this  is  imlecd  a  idant  to  be 
desired  by  all. 

(Small  Is.  0<1.  each  lOs.  6<L  dox. 

PuicE  OK  Bunas.-  Larger  Is.  fsL  „  15s.  0«1.  „ 
(.Extra  28.  6d.  ..  248.  Od.  „ 

Prices  to  the  trade  on  application. 

HOOPER  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS’ 

IMPROVED 

lusliToom  Spawn. 

Per  bushel  of  14  cakes  -  5s. 


Tho  best  in  the  Market. 
NEVER  FAILS. 

VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  LONDON,  N. 


JOECIWr  O-RIEIZIN-, 

Floral  Nurseries.  Thorpe,  Norwich. 

CARNATIONS.  PINKS.  PICOTEES.  The 

following  are  the  very  liest  in  cultivation  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  finest  white  Clove,  Is.  each  ;  old  crimson 
Clove,  6a.  each  ;  old  purple  Clove,  6d.  each  ;  Mrs. 
Sinkins,  new  white  Pink,  very  line,  6d.  each  ;  Kim- 
briata  major,  very  good,  6tl.  each  ;  Ware  new  Clove 
Pink,  6d.  each  ;  Redbraos,  the  best  and  hardiest 
Picotec,  6d.  each.  Tho  aliove  collection  for  4s. 

STRAWBERRIES.  —These,  like  many  other 
things,  delight  in  a  change  of  soli.  I  can  supply  100 
planto  In  four  best  sorts  for  48.  free,  or  26  of  any  of 
tho  following  varieties  free  for  Is.  3d Marshal 
MacMahon,  V.  H.  de  Thurv,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Crimson  Queen,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Dr.  ^gg,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Comte  de  Paris. 

GRAND  NEW  STRAWBERRY  (Bothwell 
Bank  Prolific). — First-rate  variety  either  for  the 
garden  or  for  forcing.  Have  been  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  ;  price  per  doz.  28.,  25  for  38.  6d, 


12  Primula,  2.s.  Od. 
12  Cinerarias  28.  Od. 
12  Fuchsias,  28.  r>d. 
3  Begonias,  Is.  6d. 


0  Pelargoniums  (fringed),  48.  Od. 
6  Geraniums,  for  winter,  28.  6d. 
6  Hollyhocks,  28.  Od. 

6  Single  Pyrethrum,  3s.  Od. 


Josnr  o-Rxiziziir, 

Floral  Norserlea.  Thorpe,  Norwich. 


HHEAP  BULBS  FOR  CUKISTMAS  BLOOM. 

—6  White  Roman  Hyociatlis,  6  Pa]>er  White  Narcissus, 
C  Double  Roman  Narcissus.  2  roots  Christmas  Rose.  Tho 
lot  for  3s.  6d.  Half  the  above,  2b.,  all  freo.-CASBON  A  SON, 
Peterboro . 

W  IN  TE  ITB  LOOM  1N(  r PL^TSTOirTH  E 

„  ; .  GREENHOUSE  — 2  Nicotiaua  afiinis,  1  Abutilon, 
2  Cinerarias,  2  Begouias,  2  Cyclamen  persicum,  2  Primulas. 

The  lot.  carriage  paid,  for  Ss. :  *  '*  *  . . .  ■ 

SON.  I’eterbfiro'. 


half,  Is.  9d.-CASBON  & 


PjllRISlMAS  ROSES. — Plant  now  to  secure 

y  Christmas  bloom.  Strong  roots,  3  for  2h.  6d..  free.— 
CASBON  &  .SON,  Florists,  Millfield,  Peterboro’. 

0\CLAMEN,  finest  Covent  Carden  strain, 

y  niixed  varieties,  strong  bulbs,  12  for  2b.  3<l.  ;  258.  for  4s., 
free.-  -CASBON  k  HON,  Peterlwro’ 


■nOUBLE  iSVVEET  MmTAM,  quite  a 

y  novelty  Produces  myriails  of  double  rosette -shaped 
flowers  in  all  yaririy  of  colours,  strong  plants,  for  early 
bloom.  12  for  Is.  6d.,  25  for  28.  6d.  free.— CASBON  k  SON 
Florists,  MiUfleld,  Peterboro'.  ac  aux>. 

piNEST  TOBACCO  CLOTH  AND  PAPER, 

Clanton.  ^ 

POULTRY  WIRE  N^EttTNGrOaTv^nised, 

obtained  at  exceptionally  low/tiFISes  from 


LOADSTONE  COLLECTION  OF 


1  o  o 


HARDY  FERNS 


£1  Is. 

Carriage  paid. 


£1  Is. 

Carriage  paid. 


This  Is  tho  very  best  time  to  plant 
Ferneries  or  Ornamental  Nooks  in  the 
Garden.  The  roots  I  offer  aro  large 
clumps,  sure  to  do  well,  and  be  very 
effective.  Assorted  in  about  6  varieties. 


Cheques  and  I'.O.O.  payuhlr  to 

sT. 

(The  Lady  Florist), 

ROMFORD,  ESSEX. 


FOR 

QLA88  HOUSES. 


HUCHES’ 

GREEN  SHADING. 

ConTenlent,  Inexpensive,  Easily  applied.  Lasts  all  the 
Bummer,  and  ean  then  be  easily  washed  off .  Is.,  poet  1/8. 

For  Fixing  Bloom  in  Axaleaa,  UII^^LIPO^ 
Ao.,  and  for  Cut  Flowers.  n  U  VAiI  Cw 

FLORAL  GEMENT. 

A  great  boon  to  Floriste  and  all  lovers  of  Flowers.  Dries 
instantly.  Bold  in  bottles.  Is.  A  2s.  Per  post,  Sd.  extra. 

HUGHESnstYPTIG 

For  Preventing  Vmes  Bleeding  after  Pruning. 

Very  effectual  in  preventing  the  flow  of  sap  in  Vines  being 
wasted.  In  bottles,  1/6  and  2/6.  Per  post,  8d.  extra. 

For  Destroying  Beetles.  Cockroaches,  UBIPUCC’ 
Crickets,  Bugs,  Fleas,  Mosquitos,  Ac.  n  U  W  M  CO 

TROPICAL  BEETLE  POWDER 

Most  effectual  in  Greenhouses,— for  Animals  and  Bsd 
Clothing.  Price  6d.,  Is.  A  2a.  Per  post,  Sd.  extra. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  Insecticide,  and 
on  the  uses  and  application  of  the  above  prepara¬ 
tions  sent  POST  FREE,  on  receipt  of  address,  by 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 

VIOTORIA  &  OATEATON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

GeiUm  Mdei  DEATH 

to  all  Grubs,  Woolly  Aphis,  Green  and  Black 
Fly,  Lice,  Red  Spider.  Thrlp.  Mealy  Bug. 
Caterpillars,  Ants,  Worms,  Ao. 

FIR  TREE  OIL 

INSECTICIDE  ( 


SOLUBLE  \ 
IN  water; 

For  destroying  ALL  INSECTS  &  PARASITES 

that  infest  Trees  and  Plants,  whether  at  the  Roots  or  on  the 
Foliage.  It  cures  Mildew  and  Blight  on  Fruit  or  Foliage,  and 
a  weak  solution  Kills  all  Vegetable  Grubs,  Turnip  Fly,  Ac. 
Clears  grapes  from  hlildew,  or  Mealy  Bug  without  aflocting 
tho  bloom.  Thickened  with  a  little  clay,' makes  a  good  winter 
dressing.  Deatroj-s  Lice  and  Fleas  on  animals  and  birds. 
Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  a 
Bottle.  Per  post,  3d.  extra.  Per  gallon  128.  6d.,  or  less  In 
larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL,  as  an  Inseetl- 
cldo,  its  a^lioation  to  plants  and  Animals, 
sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of  address,  by  the 
Manufacturer, 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  HOOPER  A  CO. ;  CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER, 
and  CO. ;  O.  E.  OSMAN  A  CO. ;  and  from  all  the  London 
Seed  Merchants  and  Wholesale  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 
New  York  :-ROLKER  A  SONS. 


UOXES  !  BOXES  !  BOXES  ! — Postal  flower 

Boxes  for  sending  cut  flowers,  cuttings,  bulbs,  Ac.,  safely 
by  Wist.  Three  dozen  assorted  sizes  by  parcels  post  for 
6s.  6d.,  or  sample  dozen  for  2s.  Also  Boxes  fur  sending  game 
and  wcilding  cake ;  and  Boxes  of  all  descriptions.  Special 
prices  for  large  quantities.— Apply,  8.  TANTON  " 

Box  Factory,  Torrington.  Devon. 


A  CO., 


AW  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  napw  to  supply 
. J(  *  ‘ 


SAries  WnroosW 


St.  John's  Nur* 


O.  FRAZER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Norwich. 

Three-quarter  Garden  Frame,  with  new  Jreifistered)  Set-opos 
and  Corner  Fastenings.  Made  of  best  Red  Deal,  sides  and 
ends  If  inches  thick,  lights  2  inches  thick.  Glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  four  coats  of  good  oil  colour. 
No.  1  size.  4  feet  by  6  feet,  £2  17s.  No.  2  size,  8  feet  by  6 
feet,  £4  lOs.  No.  3  size,  12  feet  by  6  feet,  £6  Se.  id.  Packlns 
eases  from  4fl.  to  6s.  6d.  Two-thirds  allowed  when  returned. 


Set  of  6  Handligbts  to  cover  15  square  feet,  diminiahlng 
sizes,  painted  3  coats,  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  per  set,  £1 15a. 


The  "Universal"  Handllght  Protectors  for  kitchen  gvdena 
set  of  6,  covers  31  sq^uare  feet,  diminishing  sizes,  painted  3 
coats  of  good  oil  comur  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass  per  M* 
£2  12s. 


Cucumber  Framee,  made  of  beet  Red  Deal,  painted  4  coals  of 

f’ood  oil  colour,  height  at  front  13  inches,  at  back  34  IdoIhi, 
ights  2  inches  thick,  with  improved  bars  and  glazed  wiik 
21-oz.  glass ;  iron  bar  across  centre  and  handle  to  each  liehL 
No.  2  size.  8  feet  by  6  feet,  £3  4a.  6d.  No.  3  size,  12  fectW  6 
feet,  £4  l2s.  6d.  Oases  6e. ;  twc4hirds  allowed  if  returned  In 
good  condition. , 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  Dublin,  uid  Belfast. 

Illustrated  catalogues  of  Greenhooses,  Garden  Frames,  ho 
post-free  two  penny  stamps. _  ** 


Hocking’s  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC 
GOKE  BOILERS 

Will  maintain  a  uniform 
temperature  for  from  13 
to  15  hours,  and  often  from 
15  to  20  hours,  with  one 
small  charge  of  oonunon 
gu  coke  of  the  cheapest 
kind.  For  economy  and 
efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  com¬ 
fort  these  Boilers  are, 
beyond  the  poesibUlty  of 
a  doubt,  the  greatest  boon 
ever  offered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  heating  oonser- 
vatoriee,  halls,  and  other 
buildings  where  little  at¬ 
tention  is  required. 

Every  parUcular,  with 
testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 
Frxulklin  Hocking 
&  CO.  (LimltedX  37, 


A ut/mntlf  Eeonemie,  and  Efficient.  Hanover  8L,  LiverpooL 


GARDEN 


lieniiiiiB  Garflen  Requisites. 

A  S  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 

the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the  United  XingdcMB, 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  best  only.  Is.  6d.  per  sack ;  10  for  13b.  ; 
15  for  ISs.  :  20  for  22s.  :  30  for  30h.,  sacks  included.  Truck, 
containing  more  than  two  tons,  free  on  rail,  33s.  Selected 
Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  5s.  ucr  sack  ;  6  for  228.  6d.  Black  Peal 
4s.  6d.  per  sack  :  5  for  208.  Coarse  Silver  Sand,  la.  6d.  per 
bushel;  14s.  hall  ton ;  25s.  per  ton.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loan, 
Leaf  Mould,  and  Peat  IWould,  each  at  Is.  per  busheL 
Sacks  and  Bauh  4d.  each.  Fresh  Sphagnum,  8s.  6d.  per 
sock.  Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Labels.  Virgin  Cork,  Bussiao 
Mata,  Raflla,  Prepared  Compost,  Fertiliaer,  Ac.  Bert 
TOBACCO  CLOTH,  8d.  per  lb. :  28  lb.,  18s.  SPECIAUTK 
Tobacco  Paper,  lOd.  per  lb.  j  28  lb.  21b.  Price  List  on  appUoa- 
tion.-W.  HERBERT  A  CO.,^  Hop  Exchange  Warehouses, 
Houtbwark  Street.  London  8.K.  flate  19,  New  Broad  Street). 

REQUISITES. 

rjOCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  la.  3d.  par 

bag ;  10  bags  for  12b.  ;  30  for  SOs, ;  truck  load,  free  so 
rai'  ,  30b.  :  Best  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  5s.  per  sack,  5  for  2k.  6d. : 
Black  Fibrous  Peat,  4s.  6d.  per  sack.  5  for  SOs. ;  Coarw  Silver 
Sand,  Is.  6d.  per  bushel;  Yellow  Fibrous  Loi^  Leaf,  sod 
Peat  Mould,  Is.  per  bush.  Potting  Compost,  Is.  4a.  per  bush. 

5s.  per  sack.  Manures  of  all  kinds.  Qaiden  Sucks  and 
Labels.  Tobacco  Cloth,  Sd.  per  lb. ;  Speoialite  Pspsr  lOd.  per 

_  - lb. -Write  for  price  ILst-W.  E.  WARD  A  CO.,UnIoa 

^ICHAR^D  SMITH  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  Chambers,  Wormwood  street.  London.  E.O.  _ 

■Lb  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  appUcations  from  GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

^  ALFRED  PEEL  A  8CN.  Hnrtiriiltural  Builders,  Wood 
Green,  London ;  also  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  Green¬ 
houses  complete,  from  50b.  ;  oonservatorj,  from  £5 ;  over  3,000 
of  our  houses  erected  iu  all  parte  of  the  kingdom.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  post  free,  tmee  stamps.  Note  name  and 
aildreM. 

C.  STEVENS;  HORTICULTURAL, 

numerous  DIAfJRA 'vNTTiiW V*  pp WTRT'T*rw'w'  1  **  *  SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  BALK 
SA'-Tif  ‘  ROOMS,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London.  Beta- 

bliahed  l780.  Salee  by  auction  nearly  every  day.  Oataloguea 


_  Price  Sixpence  each. 

YEGETABLE  life  and  FLOWERLESS 

•  PLANTS,  by  N.  Danvers;  IHustrated  Natural  History, 
wipU»x>r,  in  sinmle  enough  to  be  intelligible  to  every  '  T 

read;  HUGHES’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  J, 


written  in  laugui 
child  who  can 


WITH  MAP  OF  WORLD,  3s.  6d.-PHiLip  A  Son.  Publishers, 
82.  Rt..  K.O..  and  T.I»»»rTw>r»l 


Now  Ready,  Fourth  Edition,  rr.  8vo..  38.  M. 

^  MANHTALOF  HEE-KEEI’ING.  By  John 


late  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British  Beekeepers  Olfi^ifc 
W.  H  ALLEN  A  Co..  13,  R5  "" 


on  applic.atinn  or  poet  fr«M> 


DAFFIA. — Tho  very  best  tying  material. 


in  plaited  tails,  large  consignment  ak 
by  parcels  post.  11b..  Is. ;  31b..  Ss.  6d.  ; 
"  ’quotations  by  the  owt  or 
Eton  Bristol 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GAEDENESTG  ILLUSTRATED. 
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OUTDOOR  PIiANTS. 

THE  ORIENTAL  POPPIES. 

These  great  Poppies  are  without  doubt  the 
most  gorgeous  of  onr  early  summer  flowers. 
Their  blooms,  from  6  inches  to  10  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  and  the 
large  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal  and 
the  central  mass  of  anthers  liberally  supplied 
with  pollon,  that  looks  like  deep  purple  soot 
make  the  scarlet  petals  appear  still  brighter 
when  the  flower  is  looked  at  closely ;  while  a 
group  of  established  plants,  each  plant  well  fur¬ 
nish^  with  its  flaming  flowers,  forms  the  most 
gorgeous  spectacle  in  a  garden,  whether  seen 
from  afar  or  near.  There  are  many  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  differing  in  size,  habit, 
and  colour  of  flower.  Some  may  be 
called  a  deep  orange,  while  in  others 
the  scarlet  is  softened  in  the  direction 
of  salmon  colour,  the  buds,  when  first 
showing  colour,  being  in  this  case  of  a 
very  delicate  salmon-pink.  A  group  of 
five  or  more  strong  clumps  makes  a 
magnificent  effect  in  a  flower  border. 

It  U  as  well  to  out  away  a  good  number 
of  the  weaklier  flower  stems,  as  the 
plants  always  bear  more  than  are 
needed.  Unfortunately  they  require 
staking;  the  great  heads  of  flower  are 
80  heavy  that  the  stalk,  unless  sup¬ 
ported,  is  in  danger  of  breaking  down 
from  the  very  root,  but  it  is  TCst  to 
stake  at  only  half  their  height— not  only 
that  less  stake  may  be  seen,  but  also 
that  the  upper  half  of  the  stalk  mav 
bend  about  at  its  own  will,  for  though 
some  stems  grow  well  upright,  as  in 
the  engraving,  a  good  number,  and 
often  those  with  the  largest  flowers, 
twist  about  somewhat  in  the  way  that 
the  singular-looking  Parrot  Tulips  do. 

The  only  defect  of  this  noble  plant  is 
that  after  flowering  it  becomes  very 
ragged  and  unsightly,  and  for  appear¬ 
ance  sake  must  be  cut  away,  thus 
leaving  larce  empty  gaps  in  the  flower 
border.  To  cover  this  defect  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  intergroup  them  with 
Tritomas,  whose  foliage  is  growing 
strongly  by  the  time  the  Poppies  are 
over,  then  by  flowering  time  they  will 
have  covered  the  whole  space.  Plantain 
Lilies  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

A  group  of  these  fine  Poppies  would 
have  a  very  striking  effect  among  dark- 
foliaged  dwarf  shrubs  in  a  shrubbery 
border,  particularly  if  there  were  no 
other  flowers  near.  They  enjoy  a  deep, 
well-enriched,  rather  light  soil  in  full 
sun,  and  are  very  easy  to  cultivate  and 
increase  ;  indeed,  in  warm  soils  every 
little  piece  of  broken  root  grows.  In¬ 
teresting  varieties  may  be  raised  from 
seeds.  _  G.  J. 

Planting  hardy  flowers  —This 
is  the  time  of  year  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  brilliant  and  lasting  display 
next  year,  by  planting  at  once  so 
that  the  roots  get  well  hold  of  the  soil  before 
winter  comes  on.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  I 
plants  can  be  safely  removed  now,  better  than 
it  any  other  time  of  the  year,  for  the  soil  holds 
plenty  of  latent  summer  heat  to  promote  root 
•ction,  and  the  heavy  rains  we  have  lately  had 
bas  left  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
planting;  conseouently  roots  are  quickly  formed, 
and  even  small  plants  put  in  now  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  flowering  strongly  next  year 
very  much  larger  plants  put  in  next  spring. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  uulbous  plants  can  be  put  m 
at  this  date,  not  only  what  are  termed  Dutch 
Balbs,  but  most  of  the  beautiful  Lilies  that 
flonrish  in  the  open  air  garden.  I  may  pr  rtich- 
larly  mention  the  lovely  cL'iiiUn.^ 

didutn,  that  transplants  safely  now,  even  smim 
bulbs  flowering  stronger  than  those  kept  for 
months,  drying  the  life  out  of  them.  Herbaceous 


plants  transplant  well  now ;  such  as  Campanulas, 
Phloxes,  &c.,  will  bloom  strongly  next  year.  I 
may  particularly  mention  all  the  early  spring 
flowering  plants — the  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
Daisies,  Myosotis,  Pansies,  Violas,  Anbrietias 
Hepaticas,  Alyssums,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Press  their  roots  firmly  into  the  soil, 
and,  if  div  weather  prevails,  give  one  good 
soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  around  the 
roots  and  they  will  need  but  little  further  care  ; 
they  will  st^  vigorously  into  growth  next 
spring. — James  Groom,  Ooepvrt. 

Early  OhryBanthemuin,  Model.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  early  flower¬ 
ing  section  of  Pompone  Chrysanthemums,  as  it 
grows  into  pretty  shaped  bushes  without  any 
pinching  or  training,  and  is  a  complete  mass  of 


Flowers  of  the  Oriental  Poppy  (Papavor  orlcntalo). 

flowers  in  September ;  few  plants  cultivated  are 
less  trouble  than  this,  and  the  following  is  our 
plan  of  culture  :  In  February  the  old  plants 
of  this  kind  that  had  been  laid  in  daring  winter 
in  a  cold  frame  are  pulled  in  pieces,  having  two 
or  three  shoots  each,  and  planted  in  rows  1  foot 
apart  under  the  shelter  of  bush  fruit  trees,  and, 
beyond  keeping  clear  by  hoeing  and  watering 
during  severe  drought,  they  nave  no  other 
attention,  until  they  are  lifted  with  good  balls 
of  earth  and  dropped  into  pots  6  inches  in 
diameter,  than  a  go^  soaking  of  water  to  settle 
the  soil,  and  not  a  leaf  droops.  They  are 
most  useful  lor  filling  nn  any  blanks  in  the 
Lflower lor  at  tni*  date  I  note  that  many 
rd<  ^^ft'i^^poiled  by  one  or  other  of  tl 
havin|^il^ from  drought ;  but  with 
reserve  of  this  useful  plant,  that  can  be  Hi 
and  replanted  without  suffering,  the  blemish 


soon  got  over,  and  the  plants  last  a  long  time 
in  bloom,  as  the  top  blooms,  opening  first,  are 
followed  by  those  lower  down  the  stems,  and 
by  removing  the  old  blooms  as  they  fade  the 
later  ones  keep  on  opening  in  succession.  I 
may  mention  that  there  are  several  shades  of 
colour  in  Chrysanthemum,  Model,  from  pure 
white  to  pink,  but  all  are  equally  good,  and 
exact  counterparts  in  habit  of  growth. — J.  G., 
Hants. 

Stimmer-floweringOhrysanthemumB. 
— These  deserve  to  be  classed  amongst  the  very 
best  of  flower  garden  subjects.  With  us  they 
begin  flowering  in  June.  They  are  in  bloom 
now,  and  are  w'onderfully  effective.  They  pro¬ 
duce  enormous  masses  of  flowers,  the  rich  colours 
of  which  nut  everything  else  in  the  shade.  They 
l)ear  rain  and  wind  better  than  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias,  or  any  plants  of 
that  kind.  Rain  soon  makes  Pelar¬ 
gonium  blooms  unsightly,  but  the 
Chrysanthemums  appear  to  relish  the 
washing,  as  they  are  always  bright  and 
fresh.  They  grandly  break  up  the 
monotony  produced  by  the  use  of 
Pelargoniums  and  carpet  work,  and  as 
their  flowers  do  not  make  a  flat  mass 
of  colour,  they  may  be  largely  intro¬ 
duced  without  giving  dissatisfaction. 
The  old  stools  Furnish  abundance  of 
cuttings  in  spring,  and  their  propaga¬ 
tion  and  culture  are  matters  easily 
accomplished. — J.  M. 

The  Flame  Flower  (Tritoma 
Uvaria)  from  seed.— This  can  be 
raised  from  seed,  and  what  may  sur¬ 
prise  not  a  few,  be  had  in  bloom  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
The  seed  needs  to  be  sown  in  January 
in  a  strong  heat,  and  when  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  ^ould 
bo  gradually  hardened  off,  and  then 
pricked  off  in  .5-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  will  root  freely,  and  in  these 
remain  for  the  summer  in  a  cold  frame, 
or  in  the  open  air  plunged  in  Cocoa 
fibre  or  some  such  material.  Here 
they  can  remain  through  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  in  April  be  planted 
out  in  a  bed  of  good  loam  to  flower ; 
they  will  almost,  if  not  quite  all,  bloom 
the  same  summer.  Plants  raised  hi 
this  way  show  a  little  variation. 
Daring  last  summer  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of 
seedling  so  raised  in  flower.  There 
were  different  shades  of  colour,  and 
differences  in  habit  of  growth  also, 
and  by  means  of  selection  there  is  no 
knowing  what  improvements  may  be 
ultimately  effected  in  this  fine  autunm- 
blooming  plant. — R.  D. 

1 1 862— Flaxits  for  clayey  bank. 
— Very  few  plants  do  well  on  a  clay 
bank  unless  special  prenwation  is  made 
for  them.  Ii  the  l^nk  is  an  artificial 
one  the  very  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  level  it.  Banks  are  bad 
things  in  a  garden.  They  create  over* 
drainage,  and  the  plants  on  them  ai  e 
almost  always  too  dry  at  the  roots 
during  the  growing  season.  If  the  bank 
was  levelled,  or  even  redu^d  below  the  general 
level,  and  the  soil  got  into  a  workable  condition 
for  about  2  feet  below  the  surface,  Roses  or 
seedling  Briar  Stocks  would  thrive  fairly  if 
pegged  down.  The  English  Briar  or  Dog-Rose 
prefers  a  moist,  rich  soil,  and  Roses  budded  on 
that  are  preferable  on  day  soils.  To  render  a 
heavy  clay  soil  suitable  for  plants  is  a  veiy  simple 
matter.  All  that  it  requires  is  to  dig  it  all  out 
to  about  2  feet  deep,  and  slice  it  up  into  lum^ 
about  the  size  of  half-bricks.  In  this  state  it 
must  be  either  thoroughly  dried  as  hard  ss 
stones  by  exposure  to  drought,  or  frozen 
through  by  hard  frost ;  then,  damped  through 
in  th«  thawed  by  a  dry  thaw  in  the 

,OT^a  mixture  of  all, 
lu^^t"  h^'i^^lnoronghly  done  that 
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no  particle  of  clay  has  a  particle  of  clay  for  its 
next  neighbour.  When  that  is  done  a  tho¬ 
roughly  good  workable  soil  is  produced,  which 
will  grow  almost  anything,  and  in  which  all 
plants  which  like  a  rich  soil  grow  and  flower 
to  perfection.  The  third  spit  from  the  surface 
should  be  broken  up  before  the  mixed  soil  is 
returned  to  the  bed.  In  a  soil  of  pure  London 
clay  as  stifi*  as  cheese,  treated  in  this  manner,  I 
found  Roses  thrive  splendidly  in  a  position  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  north  and  north¬ 
east  wind.  With  a  heavy  soil  the  tide  which 
eads  on  to  success  is  a  thorough  and  complete 
pre^ration  of  the  soil  in  the  first  instance. 
And  to  shirk  that,  or  do  it  by  halves,  is  to  land 
one’s  self  in  continual  shallows  of  difficulty  and 
failure.  If  that  is  too  much  trouble,  the  plan  I 
am  adopting  with  a  clay  bank  here  may  be 
useful.  I  must  state  in  the  first  instance  that 
my  clay  bank  is  backed  by  a  hedge,  and  a  ditch 
that  takes  the  drainage  from  200  yards  deep  of 
sloping  pasture  land ;  and  as  this  ditch  nas 
always  had  wet  mud  in  the  bottom  of  itthrough- 
outthis  almost  rainlesssummer,  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  bonk  becoming  dry.  There  are  several  wild 
Briars  in  the  hedge,  and  on  the  young  shoots  of 
these  as  they  rise  I  have  budded  strong-growing 
Roses— G loirs  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  John 
Hopper,  &c.,  &c.  Fresh  buds  will  be  inserted 
annually  into  the  suckers  as  they  rise  from  the 
Briar  roots.  The  clay  will  be  peeled  off  the 
bank  to  the  depth  of  15  inches,  and  light  loam 
from  rotted  turf  mixed  with  sand  and  leaf- 
mould  substituted.  In  this  will  be  planted 
Narcissi,  Wood  Lilies,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets, 
Primroses  and  Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  Auri¬ 
culas,  Pansies,  Anemones,  and  other  plants 
which  like  spring  sunshine  and  summer  shade. 
The  very  shady  places  are  being  filled  with 
Ferns  and  Solomon’s  Seal.  A  few  Ayrshire 
Roses  will  be  planted  in  the  more  sunny  spots 
to  run  up  trees  and  shrubs,  and  Tropteolum 
f^ciosum  will  also  bo  tried.  The  Pvoses  which 
did  well  with  me  in  an  exposed  bed  of  clay  in 
my  last  garden  were  The  Garland,  a  strong¬ 
growing  climber,  producing  sheetsof  semi-double 
white  flowers ;  Felicito  perpetue,  a  rampant 
climber,  almost  evergreen ;  Harrison’s  yellow, 
a  beautiful  early  yellow  Rose  ;  Madame  Legras, 
and  Madame  Audot  (albas),  Madame  2k)etmans 
(damask).  White  Provence,  common  Cabbage, 
Marie  de  Blois,  Comtesse  Murinais,  and  Julie 
de  Mersant  (Moss  and  Provence) ;  nearly  all 
were  on  their  own  roots.  Roses  which  did  well 
in  exposed  positions  in  other  parts  of  the  garden 
were  Duke  of  Connaught,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Jean  Soupert,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. — J.  D. 

11940.— Lilies  in  the  open  grround.— 
Ti^er  Lilies  should  not  be  disturbed  ;  they  are 
quite  hardy,  and  flower  best  when  established. 
Lilium  auratum  is  hardy,  but  is  rather  fastidious 
with  respect  to  soil  and  situation,  thriving  best 
in  peat,  and  where  the  young  growths  get  some 
shelter,  as  amongst  Rhododendrons.  If  your 
soil  is  fairly  light,  it  will  probably  do  very  well, 
but  it  is  apt  to  disappear  the  second  or  third 
It  is  the  moisture  at  the  roots  which 
kills  it  in  winter,  the  bulbs  are  tender,  and  rot 
away.  A  good  plan  is  to  place  some  ashes 
over  the  bulbs  in  the  form  of  a  mound,  so  as  to 
throw  off  heavy  rains  ;  or  a  large  flower-pot, 
which  is  better.  —  J.  C.  B. 

11859.— White  Olematlsee.- In  reply  to 
a  question  in  a  recent  number  of  Gardening 
I  inadvertently  stated  that  none  of  the  white- 
flowered  kinds  are  of  robust  constitution.  I 
should  have  said  that  none  of  the  large-flowered 
summer  bloomers  are  so.  There  are  two  white¬ 
flowering  kinds  which  are  in  every  way 
admirable,  viz.,  Flammula  and  montana,  the 
former  with  small  flowers,  but  so  numerous  as 
to  produce  a  good  effect,  and  withal  deliciously 
fragrant ;  the  latter  flowering  in  spring  and 
creating  a  most  pleasing  effect.  These  will 
grow  anywhere,  and  are  two  of  the  very  best 
garden  climbers  we  have.  They  are  strong  of 
growth  Md  quickly  cover  a  large  space.  The 
great  point  in  planting  Clematis  is  to  well  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  before  doin^  so  by  deeply  digging 
and  well  manuring  it,  giving  a  good  mulch  of 
manure  and  copiously  watering  in  hot  weather. 
Then  they  make  rapid  progress,  and  become 
thoroughly  established  in  two  years^ — J.  C., 

oaiuw  of  this  is  wireworm  eating  Into  the  stems.  It  mnj 
also  be  caused  by  what  growers  ^mj  gout,"  ora  thicken¬ 


ing  of  the  stem  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
only  way  to  save  the  plant  in  either  case  is  to  take  off  the 
"  grass "  or  root  grrowths  and  put  them  in  as  cutting, 
covering  them  with  a  bell-glass.  The  plants  should  he 
placed  out-of-doors  when  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
not  be  kept  in  a  room.— J.  D.  E. 

lieSS.-^lngle  Dahlias.— These  bloom  quite  as  freely 
as  double  ones.  Of  course,  as  with  the  double  varieties, 
some  of  them  bloom  more  freely  than  others,  but  none  of 
the  single  blooms  last  so  long  as  the  double  ones.  Alba  is 
the  best  white ;  Lutea,  yellow ;  Winifred,  a  variety 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons, 
of  Cheshunt,  is  the  best  mauve-tinted  variety ;  and  the 
best  of  the  scarlet  or  crimson  colours  is  Gracilis  superba. 
-J.  D.  E. 

- 1  have  grown  a  large  number  of  single  Dahlias 

this  year  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large  Lancashire  town,  and, 
almost  without  exception,  they  have  bloomed  very  well. 
Single  Dahlias  produce  more  flowers  than  double  ones. 
Best  single  white  :  White  Queen,  yellow  Lutea  grandiflora 
or  Canary.  Mauve :  Mauve  Queen.  Scariet ;  Gracilis 
elegans,  Rob  Roy,  or  Scarlet  Defiance.— J.  P. 

11975.— Nicotlana  afflnls  out-of-doors.— This 
plant  is  best  treated  os  an  annual,  and  it  should  bo  sown 
early  in  the  year.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pots ;  prick 
the  plants  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  They 
will  grow  to  a  large  size  and  flower  freely,  either  in  pots 
in  a  greenhouse,  or  planted  out  in  the  open  rarden.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  try  to  keep  them  through  the  winter. 
The  flowers  do  not  open  in  the  daytime  ;  they  begin  to 
open  towards  evening  and  close  before  morning.— J.  D.  E. 

11978.— Lily  of  the  Valley  border.— This  plant 
will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  succeeds  beet  in  a 
deep  light  loam,  and  better  in  a  partial  shade  than  in  a 
position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  best  to  purchase 
small  clumps  for  planting.  If  the  clumps  are  large  plant 
them  18  in^es  apart ;  small  ones  may  be  planted  15  inches. 
— J.  D.  E. 

TREES  AND  SHRUSa 

Privets. — These  grow  freely  in  any  kind  of 
soil ;  they  bear  clipping  well  and  form  g^ood 
hedges,  for  which  the  best  are  the  Italian  Privet 
andtheoval-leavedone  from  Japan,  especially  the 
last,  which  growstwiceasfastastheltalian  Privet, 
and  is  more  robust.  It  is  also  sub-evergreen,  or 
in  mild  seasons  quite  evergreen.  It  commences 
to  grow  very  eany  in  spring,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  is  fast  superseding  all  others 
for  forming  hedges.  When  planted  singly,  as 
bushes.  Privets  also  form  very  ornamental 
objects,  as  they  flower  most  profusely.  The 
Indian  Privets  (Ligustrum  robustum  (spicatum), 
pnbescens,  bracteolatum,  vestitum,  nepalense 
(Wallachi)  lanceolatum  longifolium,  and  virga- 
turn  are  all  tender,  and  are  seldom  met  with, 
except  in  botanic  gardens,  where  they  are 
treated  as  greenhouse  shrubs.  They  are  of 
little  use  as  decorative  plants.  The  Common 
Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare)  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  there  are 
several  varieties  of  it ;  the  most  distinct  of  which 
are  the  yellow-berried,  the  variegated-leaved, 
and  the  Italian  or  evergreen  one,  which  retains 
a  portion  of  its  leaves  all  winter.  The  OvaU 
leaved  Japan  Privet  (L.  ovalifolium)  forms  a 
robust,  upright  shrub  6  feet  or  8  feet  high,  and 
retains  a  portion  of  its  leaves  all  winter.  The 
latter  are  tolerably  large,  oval,  somewhat 
pointed,  quite  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  shining 
green  on  the  upper  surface  ;  the  flowers  are 
TOrn  on  rather  close  panicles,  and  are 
produced  in  July  and  August.  Of  this 
there  is  a  fine,  erect-growing,  golden  varie¬ 
gated  variety,  which  in  gardens  bears  the 
absurd  name  of  L.  californicum.  This  kind,  as 
I  have  said,  is  now  common  as  a  hedge  plant 
about  London.  Chinese  Privet  (L.  sinense). — This 
forms  a  tall,  deciduous  shrub,  8  feet  or  10  feet 
high,  with  an  ample,  spreading  head.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  oval-leaved  kind,  are  oblong-lanceolate, 
somewhat  pointed,  and  tomentose ;  the  flowers 
are  bom  in  rather  large,  loose,  terminal,  villous 
panicles,  and  are  produced  in  great  profusion  in 
August.  Of  this  the  L.  Stauntoni  is  a  variety, 
and  it  bears  the  names  of  chinense,  ibota,  and 
ibota  villosum  in  gardens.  There  is  a  fine 
variegated  variety  of  it,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  edged  with  gold.  Japan  Privet  (L.  japoni- 
cum). — This  is  a  low-spre^ing,  evergreen  shrub, 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  with  broad,  oblong- 
ovate,  somewhat  pointed  leaves,  grooved  along 
the  middle  on  the  upper  surface,  quite  smooth, 
and  of  a  deep  glossy  green  above ;  the  flowers 
are  in  rather  largish,  compound  racemes,  with 
the  pedicles  spreading.  It  is  the  d  warfest  of  all 
the  species,  and  forms  a  very  neat  shrub,  which 
flowers  in  J uly  and  August.  Its  synonyms  are 
latifolium  and  L.  Sieboldi.  There  are  thra© 
r  varieties  of  it,  one  of  which  has  t'si- 
_id  leaves.  LeaUury  ■ 

•riaceum). — This  is  a  distinct  tJapail^  Idna, 
with  thick,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  I 


a  dense  habit  of  growth.  It  is  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  L.  glabrum.  Shining -leaved 
Privet  or  Wax  Tree  (L.  lucidum). — This  is  an 
old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  and  forms  an 
erect,  twiggy,  sub-evergreen  shrub,  from  10  feet 
to  12  feet  in  height.  Its  leaves  are  rather  large, 
broad,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  green;  they  are 
ovate-oblong,  pointed,  smooth  intheadnlt  state, 
and  shining.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large, 
spreading,  thyrsoid  panicles  and  terminal.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  and  flowers  in  September 
and  October.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  much  larger  bunches  of  flowers  (L. 
floribundum)  than  the  type,  and  the  other  with 
variegated  leaves. 

Ivy  under  trees. — This  will  succeed 
where  Grass  refuses  to  grow,  but  it  ought  to  be 
kept  on  the  ground  ;  although  it  looks  well 
creeping  up  trees  and  draping  them  with  its 
elegant  verdure,  it  will  ultimately  prove  a 
dej^ly  enemy  to  them.  Ivy  will  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  tree,  and  in  some  cases  if  allowed 
its  own  way  will  in  time  kill  it.  Now  that 
we  know  the  cause  of  the  evil,  we  strip  the 
Ivy  from  most  trees  annually,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  those  freed  from  it  two  or  three 
years  ago  have  regained  their  health. — C. 

Sweet  Bays  luxuriate  near  the  sea  coast 
in  South  Hants,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  well  covered  with  berries  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  I  find  old  trees  to  be  the 
most  prolific  seed  bearers.  Some  old  stunted 
specimens  in  this  locality  are  quite  pictures  of 
fruitfulness  during  November.  Where  the 
Sweet  Bay  thrives  out  of  doors  it  forms  an 
excellent  nedge  plant,  its  perfumed  foliage 
being  h^hly  ornamental  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.— J.  G.,  H. 

11950.  —  Sowingr  Arauoaria  seeds.— 
These  require  to  be  sown  in  quite  a  different 
M'ay  from  any  other  kind  of  se^  that  1  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Take  shallow  bases  or  pans, 
which  are  better  than  pots,  well  drain  them, 
and  fill  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with 
a  light  well  sanded  compost.  Into  this  the 
see(»  are  to  bo  inserted  pointed  end  downwards, 
leaving  about  one-third  of  the  seed  out  of  the 
soil.  Give  a  moderate  watering  and  place  in  a 
cool  house,  keeping  the  soil  just  moist  until  the 
young  plants  appear.  The  reason  for  sowing 
the  seed  in  this  peculitu:  manner  is  to  avoid 
rotting  them,  which  will  be  almost  sure  to  take 
place  if  they  are  buried.  March  is  the  best 
time  to  sow. — J.  Cornhill,  By  fleet. 

11958.— Propagatinfir  shrubs.— In  reply 
to  “  Foncil,”  as  to  the  best  time  to  strike  I\’y, 
Firs,  and  other  shrubs,  allow  me  to  state  that  I 
find  the  autumn  months  the  best  for  propagating 
nearly  every  kind  of  tree  or  shrub  that  is  usually 
propagated  by  cuttings.  Ivy  strikes  freely  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  Evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  most  of  the  deciduous  ones,  strike 
best  from  the  partially  ripened  wood  taken  off 
with  a  heel,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  preceding 
year’s  growth.  Conifer  cuttings  strike  freely 
put  into  pots  at  this  date  and  wintered  in  a 
cold  pit  or  frame  ;  and  with  the  lengthening 
days  of  spring  and  increasing  solar  heat  they 
start  into  root  and  top  CTX)wth  freely  ;  but  any 
attempt  to  hurry  them  by  placing  them  in  heat 
before  the  ends  nave  time  to  heal  over,  or  what 
is  termed  callus,  will  end  in  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  Euonymuses  of  all  kinds  strike 
b^t  in  gentle  heat.  In  this  locality,  where  they 
are  made  a  speciality,  the  beautiful  variepted 
kinds  are  inserted  in  boxes  just  like  bedding 
plants,  and  treated  just  the  same,  and  they 
make  nice  little  bushes,  and  are  planted  out  in 
the  following  spring.  The  green-leafed  kinds — - 
Laurustinuses,  Privets,  Aucubas,  and  similar 
shrubs,  if  planted  in  October,  strike  freely.  As 
regards  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  and  the  large 
leafed  Virginian  Creeper,  they  both  st^e  freely 
from  cuttings  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth 
inserted  in  pots,  or  in  a  shaded  l>order  out  of 
doors.  In  all  cases  see  that  the  soil  is  made 
very  firm  around  the  base  of  the  cuttings  •,  and 
if  under  glass  water  freely  to  settle  the  soil  well 
around  them,  for  if  the  cuttings  get  dry  they 
will  surely  never  strike  root. a5i e:s  Groom, 
Gosport. 

- The  easiest  way  to  propagate  evergreen 

and  deciduous  shrubs  is  to  take  cuttings  from  th( 
matur^  siibots  of  the  current  years  growth 
cutti  f'g  [th0m4|<rabout  tiiree  joints,  and  inserting 
them  firtrsiy^lnVnorth  border.  The  soil  should 
'  if  light,  as  if  close  and  col^ 
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from  the  other  members  of  the  family — are 
largely  used  in  place  of  Orange  blossom,  for 
which  they  form  a  by  no  means  indilTerent  sub¬ 
stitute.  To  have  Gardenias  in  tlower  in  winter 
the  plants  require  to  be  prepared  by  well-matur¬ 
ing  their  growth  in  autumn,  but  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  (luite  dormant 
through  want  of  warmth.  They  are  easily 
grown,  and  are  remarkably  free  bloomers,  but 
there  is  one  point  in  their  cultivation  that 
demands  special  notice,  and  that  is  that  where 
required  to  be  grown  in  anything  approaching 
a  condition  that  will  fully  exemplify  their 
dowering  capabilities,  they  must  be  kept  free 
from  the  attack  of  insects,  such  as  mealy  bug,  a 
pest  with  which  they  are  favourites,  and  which, 
if  once  allowed  to  obtain  a  footing,  will  give  an 
unlimited  amount  of  trouble. 

Propaoatio.v. — This  operation  is  easy  if 
cuttings  from  half  or  fully  ripened  shoots  are 
made  in  March,  at  which  time  they  can  be  had 
in  that  condition  from  plants  that  have  been 
kept  in  a  brisk  heat  through  the  winter  for 
early  dowering  ;  insert  them  singly  in  small 
pots  drained  and  half  dlled  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  sand,  dnishing  off  with 
fine  sand  and  covering  with  a  propagating 
glass.  If  placed  in  a  temperature  of  70  degs. 
and  kept  moist  they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  glass  may  bo  removed.  In  May  move 
them  into  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots.  They  will 
grow  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but  the  former, 


have  fairly  got  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Pinch  out 
the  points  of  all  the  strongest  shoots,  and  tie 
them  down  in  a  horizontal  position,  which  will 
induce  them  to  break  back  os  well  as  push 
additional  growth  from  the  points  ;  continue 
the  treatment  as  already  recommended,  closing 
the  house  in  the  afternoons  through  July  and 
August,  so  as  to  cause  the  tem^rature  to  rise 
for  a  couple  of  hours  to  90  aegs.,  and  give 
liquid  manure  every  other  time  they  are  watered. 
Managed  thus,  they  will  grow  both  vigorously 
and  rapidly.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
the  temperature  may  be  reduced  a  few 
degrees  both  by  day  and  night ;  they  may  also 
have  more  air,  shade  being  only  needed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is  very  clear. 
None  of  the  species  require  much  support,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  apply  a  few  sticks,  so  as  U} 
open  out  the  shoots  a  little — treatment  which 
will  most  assist  them  in  ripening  the  wood  and 
in  inducing  the  formation  of  flower-buds  ;  re¬ 
duce  the  heat  as  the  power  of  the  sun  declines, 
and  for  the  two  concluding  months  of  the  year 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  night  temperature  of 
degs.  with  10  degs.  more  warmth  during  the 
day  ;  this  will  stop  them  from  making  much 
progress. 

Forcing. — If  required  in  flower  early,  a 
portion  of  the  plants  must  be  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  in  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Go  degs.,  with  an  increase  of  50  degs.  in 
the  daytime,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  and 
the  soil  moderately  moist ;  this  will  soon  induce 
the  bloom-buds  to  swell,  and  they  will  then 
open  in  succession,  those  on  the  strongest 
leading  shoots  being  the  first.  In  cutting  the 
flowers,  no  more  of  the  wood  than  can  be 
avoided  should  be  taken,  as  generally  from  both 
sides  of  the  bloom-buds  they  will  push  growth, 
which  will  set  and  produce  a  second  crop  of 
flowers.  The  same  plants  will  keep  on  opening 
a  succession  of  flowers  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  others  should  be  brought  in  at  intervals  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  Such  as  wanted  to  bloom 
later  on  in  the  spring  must  be  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  end 
of  the  year  until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
in  March.  They  may  then  be  placed  where 
they  will  receive  an  increase  of  heat^  similar 
to  that  suggested  for  the  early  flowering  por¬ 
tion.  As  they  go  out  of  bloom,  both  those 
that  flowered  early  and  those  that  bloomed 
latest  ought  to  be  well  cut  back,  and  if  they 
have  any  insects  upon  them  they  should,  when 
thus  denuded  of  soft  growth,  bo  thoroughly 
washed  with  or  dipped  in  some  insecticide 
strong  enough  to  kill  both  the  full-grown  insects 
and  their  eggs.  This  washing  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  before  they  have  cemmenced 
to  make  fresh  growths,  and  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  push  them 
on.  As  soon  as  they  have  broken  freely  turn 
them  out  of  their  pots  and  remove  as  much  soil 
from  the  balls  as  can  be  taken  away  without 
destroying  many  roots.  Give  a  4-inch  or  6-inch 
shift,  according  to  the  size  required,  increasmg 
the  temperature  os  ttie  season  advances,  shading 
when  needful,  and  giving  air  and  syringing 
daily  as  in  the  preceding  summer.  When  the 
pots  get  filled  with  roots  manure  water  must  bo 
liberally  supplied,  and  any  shoots  that  take  an 
undue  lead  should  be  shortened.  They  will  not 
require  stopping  this  season,  as  they  arc 
naturally  of  a  bushy  habit,  and  if  the  shoots 
are  kept  tied  out  they  will  generally  break  of 


the  roots  do  not  form  readily.  Plenty  of  river 
sand  or  leaf -mould,  well- worked  in  to  a  depth 
of  4  inches,  will  rectify  any  deficiencies  in  this 
respect.  The  proper  way  to  plant  is  to  take  out 
a  trench  with  a  spade,  and  lay  the  cuttings 
2  inches  apart  on  the  even  surface,  and  so  that 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  cuttings  are 
covered  with  soil,  filling  in  level  and  treading 
firmly.  With  respect  to  Cedars  and  the  Fir 
tribe  generally,  they  are  not  propagated  from 
cuttings,  but  from  seed  ;  but  many  Confers, 
such  as  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thujas,  &c., 
succeed  at  this  time  of  year.  Ampelopsis 
Vcitchi  and  the  Virginian  Creeper  also  strike 
now.  Deciduous  shrubs  should  be  taken  when 
the  leaves  fall.— J.  C.  B. 


FRUIT  OF  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

Thb  fruiting  of  the  Camellia  in  this  country 
being  rather  uncommon,  we  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  illustrating  one  of  three  sent 
to  us  last  year,  thinking  it  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers.  The  fruits  were  from  a  large 
plant  of  the  single  red,  grown  out-of-doors 
against  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  glazed  coping  4  feet  wide.  In  the 
annexed  woodcut  the  fruit  is  represented 
natural  size.  Its  appearance  is  somewhat 


Fruit  of  Camellia  Japonica. 


where  it  can  be  had  of  a  fibrous  character,  is 
best.  If  peat  of  a  heavy,  close  description 
only  is  obtainable,  it  is  better  to  grow  them  in 
turfy  loam  ;  break  the  fibrous  parts  up  into 
small  pieces,  and  add  one-sixth  of  rotten 
manure  and  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  the 
whole  porous ;  in  all  stages  of  their  existence 
this  is  necessary,  as  they  require  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  when  growing  freely.  Pot 
them  firmly,  and  place  them  where  they  will 
receive  plenty  of  light  in  a  temperature  of 
70  (legs,  by  night,  allowing  10  degrees  more 
in  the  daytime.  Give  air  as  required  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  shade  from 
the  sun  during  bright  weather.  Close  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  syringe  well  overhead. 
As  the  shoots  extend  pinch  out  the  joints  of  the 
strongest,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  back. 
They  will  then  grow  rapidly  and  make  roots 
fast.  By  the  encT  of  June  the  stronger  growers 
will  have  filled  their  pots,  and  shoula  be  at  once 
moved  into  others  *2  inches  or  3  inches  larger. 
The  treatment  just  given  will  apply  to  all 
the  varieties  hereafter  recommendeil  to  be 
grown,  except  the  small  G.  citricnlora,  for 
which  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  will  bo  sufficient  the 
first  season.  Let  the  soil  now  used  be  somewhat 
Tr.'^ro-J^|m^,  and  add  to  it  a  proportion  of 
tol'tlsr  li^ure  and  sand  similar  to  that  iprer 
vio^  employed.  UNlV t 

VVatrrino  and  potting.— Do  not  givequite^ 
much  water  to  the  roots  after  potting  until  they 


singular.  It  is  very  hard  and  has  a  glazed 
appearance  like  that  of  porcelain.  The  colour 
is  rale  green,  except  on  tne  exposed  side,  which 
is  dull  red.  It  is  mrrowed  like  a  Tomato,  and 
on  the  day  after  we  received  it  the  furrows 
opened  and  exposed  three  or  four  large 
mahogany  brown  seeds  embedded  in  hard  pulp. 


HOW  TO  GROW  GARDENIAS. 

Few  plants  are  such  general  favourites  as  Gar¬ 
denias,  and  few  have  so  many  properties  calcu¬ 
lated  to  render  them  generally  useful.  Consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  them  come  from  China,  the 
FiOSt  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  ancl  one 
or  two  from  Sierra  Leone,  of  which  the  singular 
G.  Stanleyana,  so  very  unlike  the  generality  of 
the  other  species,  is  a  noteworthy  example. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  all  ever¬ 
green  shrubs,  mostly  possessing  a  dense,  com¬ 
pact  habit  of  growth.  The  species  held  in  high 
estimation  are  comparatively  few,  but  these  few 
are  deservedly  prized  for  their  exquisite  fra- 

5ance,  and  for  the  freedom  with  which  their 
ossoms  are  produced  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  spring, 
when  sweet-scented  flowers  are  scarce.  ^^They 
are  also  particularly  well  ft^apted  for  Wonqueta 
and  the  decoration  of 

soft  milky-white  colour  and  agreeable  perTume. 
The  nnopened  buds  and  newly  expanded  flowers 
ofG.  citriodora — (^uite  distinct  in  appearance 
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the  leaves  are  prettily  marked ;  flowers  the 
same  as  those  of  the  green  sort.  G.  Fortune!. 
— A  strong-growing  kind  from  China,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  proportionately  larger  than 
those  of  the  above.  G.  radicans. — A  low- grow¬ 
ing,  compact  kind  with  small  leaves,  and  baring 
very  pretty,  highly- perfumed  flowers,  white 
when  nrst  open,  but  turnip  pale  yellow  as  they 
get  older ;  a  native  of  Chma.  G.  radicans 
major. — A  larger  and  stronger  growing  variety 
than  the  preening.  G.  citriodora. — A  dwarf - 
growing  plant,  with  much  smaller  flowers  than 
any  of  the  al^ve ;  a  desirable  sort  for  either 
large  or  small  collections  ;  a  native  of  Natal. 
G.  Stanleyana. — A  remarkable  plant,  very  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  others.  It  attains  a  considerable 
size,  and  the  branches  assume  a  flat,  horizontal 
position.  Its  singular-shaped,  white,  purple- 
spotted  flowers  are  product  on  the  upper  sides 
of  the  shoots,  and  stand  above  the  leaves.  Any¬ 
one  requiring  a  very  distinct  flowering  plant, 
diflering  from  anything  else  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  will  not  be  disappointed  with  this.  From 
Sierra  Leone.  G.  florida. — A  pretty  kind  with 
medium-sized  white  flowers,  very  sweet- 
scented  ;  Japan. 

Insects. — As  regards  insects.  Gardenias  are 
particularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  scale  and 
mealy  bug,  which  must  be  diligently  sought  for 
during  the  growing  season  and  destroyed  by 
sponge  and  brush,  and  also  by  washing  with 
insecticides,  which,  however,  it  is  not  safe  to 
use  after  the  flower- buds  are  formed.  If  thrips 
or  aphides  make  their  appearance  they  are  be«t 
destroyed  by  fumigation.  Red  spider  is  rarely 
troublesome,  the  continued  syrmging  needed 
during  the  growing  season  generally  keeping  it 
in  check.  T.  B. 


MAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS. 

Wb  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  house 
space  to  Fern  culture,  but  full^  half  of  this  is 
occupied  by  the  h(^iden-hair  or  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  than  which  there  is  no  more  gene- 
ally  serviceable  plant  in  cultivation.  Ours  are 
required  for  oonservatories  and  rooms,  and  also 
for  grouping  with  plants  elsewhere  ;  while  in  a 
cut  state  the  fronds  are  indispensable  for  vasee, 
wreaths,  bouquets,  and  dinner-table  decoration. 
I  find  ^at  when  mixed  with  ordinary  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory  plants  they  must  be 
grown  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as 
these  are,  as  if  removed  from  a  heated,  moist 
atmosphere  to  a  colder  one  they  soon  collapse. 
Grown  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  with  little  or  no 
shade,  the  fronds  are  much  smaller  than  when 
otherwise  treated ;  and,  indeed,  unless  extra 
quantities  of  liquid  manure  as  well  as  abund¬ 
ance  of  moisture  be  given  at  the  roots,  they  soon 
become  positively  shabby.  In  any  case  they 
assert  their  deciduous  character,  and  about  this 
time  gradually  present  a  faded  appearance. 
Another  characteristic  of  these  haray-grown 
plants  is  the  fact  of  their  requiring  to  be  more 
frequently 

Repotted  than  those  grown  under  different 
conditions.  The  pots  soon  become  literally 
crowded  with  roots,  the  soil  being  apparently 
all  absorbed.  Ours  are  principally  in  5'inch 
pots,  and  every  spring,  or  when  growth  is  com¬ 
mencing,  they  have  either  their  ball  of  roots 
roughly  reduced  and  repotted  in  the  same-sized 
pot,  or  the  plant  is  split  in  two,  the  balls  of 
roots  rounded  off,  and  then  each  half  is  given 
either  a  4 -inch  or  5-inch  pot.  The  compost 
employed  consists  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  to 
one  part  of  leaf  soil,  with  sand  and  charcoal 
freely  added.  About  the  middle  of  ^ptember 
a  oertain  number  of  these  coolly  grown  plants 
have  their  balls  of  roots  rather  roughly  loosened 
and  put  into  8-inch  pots,  and  they  are  then 
transferred  to  a  forcing  house.  From  these, 
daring  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  we  cut  great  quantities  of  large, 
beautiful  green  fronds,  which,  if  not  durable, 
liwt  as  long  as  we  particularly  wish  them  to  do, 
viz.,  for  ateut  three  hours  on  the  dining- table. 
Strange  to  say,  these  young  and  very  succulent 
fronds  do  not  curl  up  when  laid  on  the  cloth 
without  water  so  quickly  as  fully-matured 
fronds  cut  from  large  specimens  growing  in  the 
mixed  fernery  do.  We  use  largo  quantities  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum  on  the  dinmer^ble,  these 
being  generally 

ai^  in  -inch  pots,  br^  t%to\ieIrVolu  ij 
5  inch  pots.  They  ore  kept  in  heat,  or 
constantly  green  and  growing,  besides  being 


more  light  and  eluant  than  the  majority  of 
plants  resulting  from  division. 

We  do  not  confine  our  attention  exclusively 
to  Adiantum  cuneatum,  as  we  find  A.  gi^illi- 
mum  and  A.  roundulum  to  succeod  admirably 
under  cool  treatment,  and  both  are  serviceable 
— the  former  for  mixing  with  flowering  plants  or 
in  a  cut  state  for  vases  and  bouquets,  and  A. 
mundulum  for  furnishing  much  the  best  fronds 
for  button- hole  bouquets.  A  oonoinnum  laetum 
is  also  amenable  to  cool  treatment,  the  young 
fronds  being  espeoially  attractive  in  colour. 
The  best  substitute  for  A.  cuneatum  in  a  green¬ 
house  daring  the  winter  months  is  A.  Capillus- 
veneris,  of  which  the  most  valuable  form  is 
mauritzianum.  These  are  half  hardy,  and  in 
pots  spread  and  form  fronds  throughout  the 
winter.  They  are  surface  rooting  and  rhizo- 
matns,  and  need  not  be  often  disturbed.  Ours 
are  growing  in  well-drained  4-inch  and  5-inoh 
pots  and  we  attach  much  value  to  them.  W'hile 
agreeing  with  several  correspondents  that  for 
many  purposes  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  is  best 

f*own  in  a  comparatively  exposed  cool  position, 
still  greatly  prefer  the  general  appearance  of 
those  growing  in  heat  and  in  a  somewhat 
shaded  position.  Even  the  half-hardy  A. 
Capillus-veneris  section  is  improved  in  appear¬ 
ance  if  grown  in  gentle  heat.  I.  M. 


Double  white  Primula  for  outtingf.— 
This  is  one  of  the  few  things  with  which  it 
would  appear  difficult  to  glut  the  flower  market, 
probably  because  it  is  almost  indispensable  in  a 
cut  state  for  some  kinds  of  floral  decorations, 
and  because  it  is  not  so  easy  of  culture  as  are  the 
generality  of  those  plants  which  are  grown  for 
the  supply  of  cut  bloom  for  Covent  Garden. 
Few  plants,  however,  give  such  a  rich  reward 
for  really  good  culture  as  this.  I  can  well  recol¬ 
lect  the  wonderful  amount  of  bloom  which  some 
large  specimens  once  furnished,  and  which  were 
grown  for  the  supply  of  a  large  trade  establish¬ 
ment.  The  person  who  had  charge  of  them  was 
one  of  the  b^t  hard-wooded  propagators  of  the 
day,  and  was  espedbdly  skilful  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  and  culture  of  double  Chinese  Primroses, 
and  it  is  probable  that  but  few  could  have  main¬ 
tained  such  large  plants  in  perfect  health  for  so 
long  a  period.  When  I  nrst  made  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  they  were  in  12-inch  pots,  and  they 
remained  in  them  for  at  least  four  years  without 
showing  any  signs  of  diminished  vigour.  They 
were  annually  top-dressed  with  some  of  the  best 
fibrous  peat  procurable,  and  beyond  the  usual 
routine  of  daily  care  this  was  all  the  attention 
they  received.  They  stood  in  the  hard-wooded 
propagating  house  on  inverted  flower-pots  near 
the  glass,  and  had  through  the  winter  a  constant 
temperature  of  about  55  degs.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  the  success  obtained  was  due  to  extreme 
care  in  watering  ;  the  head  propagator  himself 
always  attended  to  them  in  this  matter,  and 
pieces  of  crock  were  thickly  laid  over  the  surface 
soil,  so  that  it  should  not  b«  disturbed  in  water¬ 
ing.  Costly  bouquets  being  often  made,  there 
was  a  steady  demand  for  double  Primulas,  and 
I  can  safely  affirm  that  throughout  the  year 
these  plants  never  failed  to  yield  bloom.  In  the 
summer  time,  of  course,  there  was  not  so  much, 
but  the  amount  they  yielded  all  through  the 
winter  was  very  great.  Still,  I  would  not  advise 
any  one  growing  for  profit  to  employ  such  large 
plants  for  cut  bloom  ;  they  are  not  so  manageable 
as  smaller  ones,  and  when  once  a  mistake  is 
made  in  watering  they  take  a  long  time  to 
recover.  The  pot  commonly  used  by  one  of  our 
best  market  growers  is  a  5-inch  one,  and  this 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  best  size,  as  it  contains 
soil  enough  to  allow  of  a  good  development. 
When  under  good  culture  the  pots  will  become 
well  filled  with  roots — a  most  important  point 
in  the  case  of  plants  which  are  so  tender  rooted 
as  to  render  them  very  susceptible  to  injury  from 
injudicious  watering.  To  ensure  a  good  supply  of 
bloom  all  through  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
it  is  customary  to  have  two  sets  of  plants,  one  of 
which  is  started  in  warmth  about  October,  the 
other  being  kept  cool  until  about  January. 
This  is,  of  course,  where  it  is  in  the  grower’s 
interest  to  maintain  a  supply  daring  that  time, 
otherwise  it  is  better  to  get  as  much  bloom 
*■  tssible  just  when  flowers  are  scarcest.,-^ 
B.  ur 


^  ctehizanthus  pinnatus.  — lifeli V  no*  gro w 
this  for  flowering  in  pots  in  spring  should  put 
it  into  the  pots  in  which  it  is  to  flewor^'somo 


time  in  November  ;  7-inch  pots  are  larceenongh 
to  produce  specimens  from  2  feet  to  3  high. 
It  is  best  to  pot  a  few  more  than  the  qoajitity 
wanted,  and  in  March  select  those  with  the 
dwarfest  and  most  compact  habit.  If  kept  in  a 
light,  airy  house  where  fire-heat  is  only  used  to 
keep  out  frost,  they  will  make  better  plants  than 
those  grown  in  a  warmer  temperature. — J.  C.  C. 

Salvia  PitoherL — This  is  a  most  nsefuJ 
plant  for  autumn  flowering  in  the  conservatorj-, 
as  the  colour,  an  intense  dark  blue,  is  different 
from  that  of  an^  plant  in  flower  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  so  easily  grown  that  any  one  having  a 
greenhouse  may  manage  it.  After  my  plants  go 
out  of  flower,  early  in  November,  the  stems  are 
cut  down  and  the  pots  set  on  the  floor  of  a  cool 
Peach  house.  In  April  they  are  shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil  and  reTOtted  in  fresh  material ;  they  are 
then  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  south  wall.  In 
summer  they  are  assooiated  with  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  where  they  remain  until  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  they  commence  to  flower.  The 
only  fault  this  Salvia  has  is  its  somewhat  weak, 
lanky  flower  stems,  which  do  not  submit  to 
pinching  or  training  so  well  as  those  of  some 
plants.  When  unchecked  and  supported  by  a 
tew  sticks  they  will  grow  to  a  height  of  4  feet, 
and  then  produce  spikes  of  flower  from  6  inches 
to  9  inches  long,  which  in  October  are  most 
valuable  either  on  the  plants  or  in  the  shape  of 
cut  flowers.  The  plant  being  herbaceous  in 
character  is  easily  increased  by  division,  or  it 
may  be  raised  from  cuttings  made  of  the  young 
growths  in  spring. — C.  B. 

Persian  Oyclamens  in  winter.— Many 
fail  to  flower  Persian  Cyclamens  in  midwinter 
through  placing  the  plants  in  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature  and  in  deficient  light.  After  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November  the  house  in  which  they 
are  growing  should  be  mMntained  at  from 
.50  degs.  to  ^  degs.  during  the  day-time  and  from 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  at  night.  They  also  require 
all  the  light  which  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

A  shelf  near  the  glass  is  the  best  place  for  them, 
and  before  being  put  on  it  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  ^coa  fibre  or  Moss,  which  will 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  to  be  given  to  the 
roots.  Next  to  a  suitable  temperature,  a  judi¬ 
cious  svstem  of  ventilation  is  most  important, 
as  if  cold  currents  of  air  are  admitted  tney  will 
not  only  check  nowth,  but  cause  the  youngest 
leaves  to  curl.  Front  ventilation  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  the  air  is  mild.  In  winter  the 
brightest  weather  is  often  that  which  is  most 
treacherous,  as  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
cold  air,  hurtful  to  all  tender  plants  under  glass 
if  admitted  both  by  back  and  front  ventilators 
at  the  same  time.  Watering  must  also  be  done 
with  caution,  as  about  half  the  quantity  will 
s  uffice  for  November  and  the  three  sneering 
months  that  will  be  needed  in  bright  weather 
during  March  and  April.  A  gentle  stimu¬ 
lant  in  the  way  ef  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure 
or  soot  water  is  very  helpful  if  given  regularly 
as  often  as  the  plants  require  water,  but  any¬ 
thing  more  exciting  should  be  withheld  until 
dayhght  has  increased.  Concentrated  manures 
are  too  powerful  to  be  used  with  the  best  results 
during  the  dark  days  of  winter,  and  at  no  time 
have  I  found  these  plants  to  be  very  much 
benefited  by  their  use ;  where,  however,  they 
are  thought  to  be  beneficial,  the  middle  of 
February  will  be  early  enough  to  commence 
using  them,  and  then  the  quantity  given  must 
be  small  compared  with  what  such  plants  as 
Pelargoniums  will  bear. — C.  C. 

Early  forcing.— One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  requirements  in  early  forcing  is  a  suitable 
structure,  without  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
expect  even  moderate  success.  I  believe,  for 
the  very  earliest  work,  that  a  house  three- 
quarters  span,  20  feet  or  more  wide,  with  long 
side  facing  due  south,  or  even  south-east  by 
south  at  an  angle  of  not  leas  than  30  degs.  or 
more  than  35  degs.,  while  the  back  put  may  be 
at  a  convenient  angle  confomiing  with  the  width, 
is  the  best.  A  maximum  of  light  u  another 
important  feature,  and  what  we  want  is  “  more 
glass  and  less  wood  ” — the  larger  the  squares 
and  smaller  the  laps  the  better.  I  am  convinced  , 
that  half  the  greenhouses  used  for  growing 
winter  flowers  l^ve  four  times  more  woodwork 
oii  I.Jie  rcMif  than  is  necessary.  The  ventilation 
shciuM  be  of  the.  most .  perfect  description,  and 
so ‘cOusti  united  'sa  tc  admit  air  evenly  all  over 
I  the  ;houe,e:,[5p^d  In  gusts.  As  to  shading, 
nt  la  ilie^'i^ary  fdr  the  beat  results,  especially  so 
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Softer  a  few  days  of  cloudy  and  dark  weather ; 
flowers  about  to  open  will,  with  fitful  bursts  of 
•nnshine,  scald  and  change  colour,  more  especi- 
Sklly  if  the  temperature  outside  will  not  allow  of 
sufficient  ventilation.  Permanent  shading  is 
objectionable  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  fixture, 
ss  there  are  many  days  during  even  summer 
mrhen  it  is  too  dark  for  many  plants  ;  and  yet  we 
must  have  shade.  The  bi^t  shading,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  portable,  and  used  o^y  when 
the  sun  shines.  The  best  and  cheapest  is  some 
light  material  such  as  scrim  canvas  or  tiffiiny, 
wmch  can  easily  be  fixed  either  inside  or  out¬ 
side,  on  rollers  or  wires,  whichever  are  thought 
best.  If  inside,  some  little  sacrifice  will  have 
to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  space  it  occupies 
when  not  opened.  If  shading  is  used  from  the 
outside  there  are  times  in  winter  when  it  would 
be  difficult  to  work.  I  believe  all  sun-loving 
plants,  such  as  the  Kose,  require  all  the  light 
they  can  have  without  being  actually  sun¬ 
burned  ;  and  that  shading,  like  ventilation, 
should  be  entirely  under  control. 


11957. — Spot  on  Orchids. — It  has  never 
been  precisely  determined  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  but  as  a  rule  thoroughly  well-grown 

Slants  are  not  much  affected  by  it.  A  more  or 
188  unhealthy  condition  of  the  tissues  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  predisposing  cause,  and  this  is 
often  brought  about  oy  too  much  atmospheric 
moisture  and  shade,  and  too  little  air.  Cat- 
tleyas  and  L:elias  are  the  kinds  mostly  affected, 
and  these  are  just  the  Orchids  which  most 
delight  in  a  tolerably  free  admission  of  air,  with 
abundant  light,  and  even  a  certain  amount 
of  sun.  They  also  require  leas  water  at  the  roots 
than  most  other  Orchids,  and  a  too  moist  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  would  probably  favour  if  it 
did  notactually  cause  the  disease.  The  only  way  to 
combat  it  is  to  endow  the  foliage  with  as  much 
substance  as  possible  by  giving  plenty  of  air  in 
fine  weather,  no  more  shade  than  is  necessary 
to  prevent  scorching,  and  syringing  less  fre¬ 
quently. — J.  C.  B. 

-  Too  wet  treatment  and  too  much  shade 

are  the  conditions  under  which  Cattlcyas  and 
La^'lias  would  be  affected  by  spot.  They  do  not 
like  the  atmosphere  to  be  constantly  wet,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  far  better  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  rather 
dry  at  least  once  every  day  about  noon.  Over 
shading  is  a  great  evil,  and  Cattleyas  will  not  do 
wellif  that  is  practiced.  Some  people  do  not  shade 
them  at  all,  out  it  is  better  to  do  so,  although 
the  blinds  ought  never  to  bo  let  down  except  to 
shelter  them  from  the  effects  of  too  much  sun. 
Shade  less,  keep  a  drier  atmosphere,  especially 
in  winter,  and  the  plants  will  not  be  attacked 
by  spot.-^.  D.  E. 

11956.— Franooa  ramosa.— “  W.  Wolfe  ” 
asks  for  directions  respecting  this  very  useful 
plant,  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  an 
amateur  gardener  to  grow,  I  gladly  give  the 
details  of  system  I  have  found  answer  well,  in 
hopes  they  may  prove  useful  to  others  who  may 
wish  to  grow  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  easily 
ndsed  from  seed,  or  ^oung  plants  may  be  bought 
very  cheap,  but  in  either  cose  a  cold  pit,  or  very 
cool  house,  is  best  for  them  ;  in  fact,  for  a  great 

Sart  of  the  year  they  are  best  entirely  out-of- 
oors,  as  under  glass  they  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider.  A  cold  pit,  with  a  coal 
ash  foundation  to  give  off  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  is  just  the  place  for  them.  A 
pot  6  inches  in  diameter  is  plenty  large  enough, 
as  they  do  best  in  a  pot  well  filled  with  roots, 
and  a  soil  composed  of  one  half  loam,  one  fourth 
leaf-soil,  and  one  fourth  sand  and  charcoal 


broken  up  fine.  Plants  raised  from  seed  in 
raring  will  now  be  fit  for  potting  into  their 
nowering  pots  of  6  inches  diameter,  so  that 
they  may  get  well  rooted  before  winter  ;  keep 
them  just  free  from  frost,  and  next  year  they 
will  send  up  strongly  branched  spikes  of  the 
purest  white  flowers.  One  plant  will  fill 
an  average  sized  window,  and  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory  and  cool  greenhouse  they  are  extremely 
Weil  suited,  as  p'hite  flowers  associate  so  well 
with  any  other  colour  -that  it  is  almost  im- 

Fossible  to  overdo  it.  In  this  locality  the 
rancoa  is  a  favourite  plant  for  window  gar¬ 
dening,  and  very  pretty  the  plants  look  when  in 
flower.  After  the  blooms  have  fadedAbe  old 
seed  stems  are  cut  off,  and  the  planjeset^^t 
of  doors,  shaken  out]  repotted  sf 
larger  pot,  and  with  care  they  last  for  many 
years,  but  I  like  to  raise  a  few  young  ones  every 
year, — James  Gkoom,  Gosportf  Hants, 


11971. -Specimen  Pelargoniums.— Single  and 
double  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  so  easily  grown  that 
failures  are  infrequent.  One-third  manure  to  two-thirds 
loam  would  !>«  over  generous  diet  for  them.  One  part 
manure  to  six  parts  loam,  with  some  sand  and  leaf-mould 
added,  would  be  the  best  compost.  Peat  answers  well 
instead  of  leaf-mould.  Do  not  give  them  too  much  igniter 
at  the  roots.  They  will  stand  drvnese  liettcr  than  wet.— 
J.  D.  E. 

11990. — Wintering  Fuchsias.— Those  would  stand 
the  winter  well  in  a  room  of  which  the  window  faces  to 
the  north,  and  during  the  three  winter  months  they  should 
not  receive  any  water.  Geraniums  might  be  placed  In  a 
Bleeping  room ;  they  require  more  light  than  Fuchsias,  but 
they  alM  require  very  little  water  during  winter. — J.  D.  E. 

11906.— Culture  of  Hedychium. — Do  not  cut  the 
stems  away  until  the  foliage  discolours.  When  this  plant 
is  doing  well  the  stems  remain  fresh  through  the  winter— 
indeed,  until  new  ones  spring  up  to  take  their  place,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  evergreen. — J.  C.  B. 

11946.— Wintering  Nlcotlana  afflnls.— Take  up 
the  plant  by  the  beginning  of  October,  put  it  in  a  pot  Just 
large  enough  to  contain  the  roots,  and  keep  it  through  the 
winter  In  a  room  which  is  cool  but  from  whence  hard 
frosts  can  bo  excluded.  Plant  out  again  the  last  week  in 
May.-J.  C.  B. 

THB  OOMINQ  WBBK’S  WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Cinerarias  intended  to  succeed  those  coming 
in  earliest  should  at  once  be  moved  into  their 
blooming  pots.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  than  to  let  their 
roots  ^t  much  matted  in  the  little  pots  before 
repotting,  as  they  never  move  so  freely  after¬ 
wards.  Good  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould, 
rotten  manure,  and  sand,  is  what  they  like.  See 
that  they  are  quite  free  from  aphides  and  thrips. 
They  will  be  better  in  cold  frames  ;  bat  placed 
on  a  bottom  of  damp  coal  ashes. 

Primulas,  to  bloom  early,  should  immedi¬ 
ately  bl  put  in  their  flowering  pots,  and  those 
that  have  been  raised  from  later  sowings  and 
since  pricked  out  in  pans  or  boxes  ought  to  be 
potted.  These  like  the  soil  a  little  stronger 
than  Cinerarias ;  the  soft,  fat,  yellow  loam 
obtainable  in  Kent  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  grows  them  admirably.  Keep  them 
close  to  the  glass. 

Pot-grown  Lilies  of  the  lancifolium  typo  will 
now  show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  and  a  gradual 
redaction  of  water  will  assist  in  maturing  the 
bulbs.  Agapanthuses,  Imantophyllums,  and 
similar  plants  should  now  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  than  hitherto  to  assist  them  in  forming 
flower  spikes.  Succulents  will  now  require  but 
little  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  them  in  health 
during  the  winter  months. 

Climbing  plants. — Lapagerias,  Habrotham- 
nnses,  and  all  similar  free-growing  antunm- 
flowering  climbers  should  receive  li^ral  treat¬ 
ment  while  flowering.  The  Habrothamnus,  if 
not  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  will  continue  to 
flower  the  winter  through.  Young  plants  of 
Khynchospemium  should  now  be  well  ripened 
in  readiness  for  introducing  into  heat  in  a 
month’s  time. 

Abutilons  intended  for  winter  flowering 
should  now  have  a  little  closer  treatment  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  the  plants  must  at 
all  times  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  in  order  to 
keep  them  short-jointed  and  stocky,  when  they 
will  yield  a  quantity  of  useful  flowers  during 
winter. 

The  fine  autumn- flowering  Fuchsias,  serrati- 
folia  and  Dominiana,  are  now  showing  for  bloom, 
and  should  be  grown  in  quantity  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration  at  this  seauson.  Where  these 
are  grown  strongly  and  well-flowered,  few 
plants  are  more  effective  daring  the  autumn 
months.  Where  early  white  flowers  are  in 
demand,  the  earliest  potted  batch  of  Roman 
Hyacinths  may  now  be  introduced  into  gentle 
heat,  in  which  they  will  soon  throw  up  flower 
spikes,  and  these  will  be  succeeded  by  later 
potted  bulbs,  which  will  keep  up  the  supply 
during  the  winter. 

Flower  Garden. 

Wintering  plants. — Choice  should  now  be 
made  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  use  in  the 
flower  garden  next  year,  and  a  correct  estimate 
formed  of  the  different  quantities  required. 
Room  under  glass,  otherwise  needlessly  wasted, 
may  thus  be  saved.  To  carry  out  this  economy 
of  spi^  a  few  Altemantheras,  Coleus,  Iresiues, 
rncMuiL^r  tender  subjects  should  ere  this  have 
I  Av  jp^^gated  to  keep  for  stock,  and  if  this 
h^^ot  been  done  it  is  high  time  to  take  up  j 
some  plants  from  the  beds  where  they  can  btg 
spared,  and  to  have  them  potted  and  at  once  | 


placed  in  heat  so  os  to  get  them  established  as 
quickly  as  possible  that  they  may  be  carried 
through  the  winter  with  safety.  Lobelias,  too, 
which  grow  so  irregularly  from  seed,  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  without  heat,  as  by 
making  selections  of  these  and  working  up  from 
them  the  necessary  quantity  of  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  uniformity  of  lines  may  be  secured. 

Although  too  late  now  to  think  of  propaga* 
ting  Pelargoniums  and  the  general  run  of  bi¬ 
ding  plants,  it  is  the  beat  of  all  seasons  to  sot  to 
work  with  Calceolarias,  which  are  now  well 
famished  with  plenty  of  young  suoculent  shoots, 
and  these,  taken  on  and  cared  for  properly, 
cannot  fail  to  strike.  The  way  to  manage 
Calceolarias  is  to  prepare  a  pit  or  frame  th^t 
has  been  used  for  Melons  or  Cucumbers  by  dig¬ 
ging  over  and  levelling  the  soil,  and  then  cover¬ 
ing  the  top  with  ^  in.  or  so  of  clean,  sharp 
sand,  into  which  the  onttings  may  be  dibbled  at 
about  2  in.  apart,  when  they  should  be  watered 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  kept  quite  close  till  they 
callus,  when  all  the  air  possible  should  bo 
admitted  M'heh  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Rooted  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  will  still  be  benefited  by  being  fully 
exposed  to  the  open  air  during  the  daytime, 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  it  will 
be  advisable,  in  order  to  ensure  their  safety,  to 
place  lights  over  them  at  night,  or  in  some  other 
wav,  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  any 
unfavourable  change  which  may  suddenly  take 
place  in  the  weather. 

Herbaceous  border.s. — The  chief  things  re¬ 
quiring  attention  in  these  will  be  the  Antirrhi¬ 
nums  and  Pentstemons, '  which,  though  con¬ 
sidered  hardy,  get  sadly  cut  up  in  winters  like 
the  last,  and,  therefore,  where  any  specially 
good  kinds  are  grown,  and  it  is  wished  to  pre¬ 
serve  them,  no  time  thould  be  lost  in  putting  in 
cuttings,  which  strike  well  in  pots  in  cold 
frames,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  up  and 
winter  the  year-old  plants  or  seedlings  under 
the  same  kind  of  protection  and  plant  out  again 
in  the  spring.  Treated  in  this  way  they  flower 
early,  and  continue  on  the  whole  summer 
through,  and  there  is  nothing  finer  or  more 
valuable  than  their  spikes  for  catting.  To  give 
herbaceous  beds  and  borders  a  neat  appearance 
many  hurry  away  the  stems  of  the  plants,  which 
is  a  great  mistake,  as  both  stems  and  leaves 
are  required  till  they  die  away  naturallv,  and 
to  remove  them  before  has  a  serious  weakening 
tendency,  and  more  e8X>eciallv  is  this  so  in  the 
case  of  Lilies,  which  have  bulbs  to  develop  and 
ripen.  Gladioli,  too,  for  the  same  reason  should 
be  left  in  the  ground  for  some  time  yet,  and 
when  lifted,  the  tops  ought  to  be  preserved  fresh 
as  long  as  possible  that  the  crowns  may  not 
shrivel.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
bnry  them  in  mts  of  sand,  with  their  names 
attached,  in  which  way  they  go  gradually  to 
rest,  and  can  be  preserved  safe  and  sound  through 
the  winter. 

Dahlias  still  form  striking  masses  of  colour ; 
the  dwarf  Bouqtlet  or  Pbrnpone  varieties  are  very 
useful  for  bedding  or  for  edging  the  taller 
varieties,  and  the  brilliantly  oolonred  single 
sorts  are  becoming  favourites.  The  Pampas 
Grass  is  now  producing  fine  feathery  spikes, 
and  by  the  side  of  water  is  very  ornamental. 
Continue  to  replace  tender  plants  by  others  of  a 
hardier  character,  for  if  done  by  degrees  the 
change  from  one  season  to  another  is  more 
gradual  than  where  all  the  tender  kinds  are  left 
by  the  frost  to  clear  off.  Bulbs  may  now  be 
planted  and  all  kinds  of  spring-flowering  plants 
as  soon  as  x)08ition8  are  ready  for  them. 

Carnations  and  Piootbbs. — No  time  should 
now  be  lost  in  getting  off  layers  and  repotting 
them.  See,  too,  that  slura  are  not  allowed  to 
prey  upon  the  leaves  of  Imose  that  have  been 
layered  in  the  open  ground  ;  the  leather-coated 
grub  also  eats  the  leaves  seedily,  and  should 
he  looked  for  at  night.  Tree  Carnations  now 
require  considerable  attention  ;  the  plants  must 
be  removed  under  glass,  and  the  stems  carefully 
tied  to  sticks.  Those  that  have  not  been 
repotted  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  It  is  easy 
to  err  on  the  side  of  too  large  pots.  A  very 
large  plant  can  be  grdwn  In  an  8-lnch  pot,  and 
such  a  plant  will  produce  a  very  large  quantity 
of  flowers.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
r^SjJahd  y  ik^'OUen  that  the  plants  lack  .vigour, 
weak  manure  w8.ter:;Ciji-beiMpplied  to  them — 
saV  about  onc6'-a  week* '  ' 

is  intended  to  flower  any  o! 
I^ese  ^  pbti^  no  tin^  skoula  be  lost  In  getting 
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them  potted  into  Scinch  ones.  Place  them  in  a 
frame  quite  close  to  the  glaas,  anddraw  thelightofif 
them  both  day  and  night,  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  as  the  heavy  dews  on  calm  nights 
are  beneficial  to  them. 


Shrubbery. 

The  month  of  October  is  an  excellent  time  to 
commence  the  re-arrangement  of  shrubs,  a  work 
which  becomes  periodically  necessary  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  varieties  overgrowing  others, 
over-crowding,  losses,  and  other  causes.  Care 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  order  that 
a  natural  arrangement  may  be  maintained, 
mixing  the  various  kinds  of  foliage  harmoniously, 
and  having  special  regard  to  the  different  heights 
the  shrubs  are  likely  to  attain.  Should  we  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  fairly  dry  weather 
during  October  and  the  early  part  of  November, 
the  soil  will  work  very  much  better  than  later  on 
in  the  year  ;  nor  are  we  likely  to  have  very  hard 
frosts  during  that  period.  If  ordinary  care  bo 
exercised  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  the  shrubs 
are  planted  immeoiately  after  being  taken  up, 
they  will  in  no  way  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
transplanting.  New  subjects  may  be  added  as 
required  at  the  same  time.  Advantage  of  the 
season  should  also  be  taken  to  commence  pre¬ 
parations  where  it  is  intended  to  form  new 
plantations;  the  sites  for  those  should  be 
trenched  not  less  than  3  feet  deep,  taking  care 
that  the  bottom  of  each  trench  is  well  broken 
up.  By  so  doing,  great  benefit  will  result  to 
trees  and  shrubs  ;  it  assists  drainage  and  allows 
the  roots  to  descend  freely ;  genendly,  however, 
the  sites  for  plantations  are  more  or  less  raised 
by  carting  soil  upon  them,  in  which  case  deep 
trenching  is  unnecessarv.  The  surface  should 
always  be  broken  up  before  placing  the  soil 
thereon.  Where  the  soil  is  very  poor,  manure 
should  be  trenched  in  or  mixed  with  the  soil ; 
the  manure  must  not  be  buried  too  deeply, 
6  inches  beneath  the  surface  being  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
benefit  is  derived  from  its  gradual  decay,  the 
soluble  portions  being  carri^  down  by  rains  to 
the  roots  in  a  condition  most  suitable  for  its 
absorption,  whilst  it  maintains  the  surface  in  an 
open  and  healthy  state. 

Walks. — Relaying  edgings  and  making  walks 
ma^  now  be  pushed  forward,  and  in  doing  this 
it  IS  well  to  remember  that  while  all  needless 
walks  should  be  studiously  avoided,  those  really 
necessary  can  hardly  be  too  well  made,  for  if 
well  drained  and  prepared  at  first  they  will  be  a 
source  of  comfort  and  convenience  for  years, 
while  if  half  made  at  first  they  will  prove  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance.  Where  the 
extent  of  ^Iks  is  large,  the  best  plan  is  to 
take  a  certain  quantity  in  hand  each  season,  and 
put  them  in  thoroughly  good  order.  A  walk 
made  with  a  good  thickness  of  brick  rubbish  at 
the  bottom,  then  coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone, 
and,  lastly,  fine  gravel  firmly  rolled  down, 
covering  with  shell  gravel  or  Derbyshire  spar, 
is  always  firm,  yet  soft  to  the  tread,  and  does 
not  allow  wee^  to  grow  or  become  neen  with 
Moss  and  Lichens  in  anything  like  the  time  in 
which  walks  hastily  constructed  do. 

Lawks,  &o. — Grass  seeds  should  bo  sown  at 
once  on  bare  places  or  where  the  sward  is  thin 
and  poor,  choosing  dry  weather  for  the  work ; 
the  quantity  sown  may  be  from  1  bushel  to 
2  bushels  per  acre  ;  in  the  case  of  bare  places  the 
surface  should  be  broken  up  about  1  inch  deep, 
adding  soil  if  necessary  ;  where  the  Grass  is  weak 
a  dressing  of  rich  soil  will  be  very  beneficial. 
After  the  seed  is  sown  the  surface  should  be 
thoroughly  bush-harrowed  and  finally  rolled. 
A  dressing  of  soot,  salt,  and  lime  during  the 
month  will  greatly  assist  in  destroying  injurious 
insects  and  act  as  a  fertiliser.  This  work  will 
be  especially  necessary  upon  cricket  and 
oro(^uet  grounds  which  have  been  much  used 
dunng  the  season.  Where  very  large  spaces 
have  become  bare,  turfing  is  the  most  desirable 
and  expeditious  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
The  advantage  gained  by  doing  this  work  at  the 
present  time  is  that,  should  we  experience  a 
larourable  winter,  the  Grass  will  be  stronger 
itnd  therefore  resist  wear  in  a  greater  degree 
than  if  done  in  the  spring  ;  during  the  operation 
Grass  plots  should  also  ^  freed  of  weeds  as 
far  as  possible. 

b\  LaO  ■ 

Planting  fruit  tree-s. — Theblantragoifruiti 
trees  and  bushes  may  at  once  be  commenced. 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  if  moved 


with  care  now,  will  fruit  abundantly  next  season  ; 
a  suitable  mixture  of  soil  in  wMch  to  plant 
them  was  mentioned  in  a  former  calendar. 
Apricots  in  most  gardens  grow  so  rampantly 
that  a  biennial  disturbance  of  their  roots  is 
a  necessity  ;  our  plan  of  doing  this  is  to  dig  out 
with  forks  a  trench  from  4  feet  to  6  feet — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  trees — from  their  stems.  All 
the  large  woody  roots  are  severed  at  this  dis¬ 
tance,  the  smaller  rootlets  being  carefully 
preserved  and  afterwards  replaced  as  the  trench 
IS  filled  in  with  fresh  soil,  or  in  any  case  with  a 
goodly  addition  of  fresh  maiden  loam  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  old  material ;  this  is  well  con¬ 
solidated,  and  the  entire  border  mulched  with  a 
small  layer  of  stable  litter.  As  a  rule.  Apricots 
thus  treated  every  second  or  third  year  seldom 
canker  or  fail  to  fruit  profusely,  except  when  the 
foliage  remains  on  the  trees  till  Christmas,  and 
there  is  no  sunshine  to  aid  the  ripening  of  flower- 
buds  ;  strong-growing  trees  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  may  be  served  in  exactly  the  same 
way  with  advantage,  and  the  present  is  the 
most  suitable  time  for  performing  the  operation, 
and  also  for  planting  nearly  all  kinds  of  hardy 
fruits,  which,  when  spring  planted,  are  liable  to 
Injury  from  drought,  but  even  if  they  escape 
thU  their  fruiting  power  is  of  a  very  proble¬ 
matical  character  in  comparison  with  that  of 
autunm-planted  trees. 

Orchards. — When  orchards  are  being  formed, 
first  let  the  ground  be  well  drained,  and  then 
trench  it  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil 
will  allow  ;  no  manure  will  be  necessary  except 
in  soils  of  the  very  poorest  description,  and  even 
then  it  is  preferable  to  apply  it  as  a  surface 
dressing.  In  planting,  the  trees  should  be  in 
lines,  and  be  given  room  in  proportion  to  the 
form  they  are  to  be  made  to  assume.  For 
instance,  trees  that  are  to  be  trained  in  bush  or 
pyramidal  form,  commencing  from  the  ground 
line,  and  that  are  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by 
restricted  growrth,  may  be  planted  from  9  feet  to 
12  feet  apart  only  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  then  plant  standards  at 
from  30  feet  to  36  feet  apart,  and  the  intervening 
space,  till  the  trees  overshadow  them,  may  be 
planted  with  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  both  of 
which  do  well  with  partial  shade,  as  is  proved  by 
the  general  adoption  of  the  system  by  market 
growers.  New  plantations,  or  the  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  existing  plots  of  bush  fruits,  ought  to 
receive  attention  this  month,  but  pruning  may 
be  deferred  till  the  new  year. 

Surface  dressing  fruit  treks.— As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  all  trees  that  have  borne 
heavv  crops,  or  that  seem  weak  from  exhaustion, 
should  have  the  surface  soil  cleared  away  from 
about  the  roots  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost, 
consisting  of  loam,  with  a  slight  proportion  of 
lime  scraps  and  charcoal  intermixed,  the  whole 
to  be  m^e  firm  about  the  roots,  and  then 
mulched  with  good  stable  yard  manure.  If  such 
dressings  could  be  given  to  free  bearing  fruit 
trees  every  autumn,  we  should  have  little  cause 
to  complain  either  of  size  or  quantity  of  fruit ; 
this  at  least  is  our  experience,  for  on  trees  that 
have  been  regularly  dressed  we  have  never  yet 
failed  as  regards  having  plenty  of  fine  fruit. 

Root  pruning. — This  month  is  the  best  time 
to  root-prune  all  trees  that  require  a  repression 
of  growth,  in  order  to  make  them  more  fruitful. 
Young  trees  that  have  not  been  planted  more 
than  three  years  had  best  be  lifted  entirely  ; 
their  strong  shoots  should  be  shortened  back, 
and  any  that  have  been  injured  by  digging  them 
out  should  be  cut  clean  off.  The  trees  should 
then  be  replanted  in  the  same  soil.  Large  or 
older  trees  may  have  their  roots  bared,  a  trench 
cut  out  a  few  feet  from  the  stem,  and  all  the 
roots  met  with  in  the  trench  cleanly  cut  off, 
after  which  refill  the  trench,  ramming  the  soil 
as  firmly  as  possible,  thus  causing  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  to  be  encountered  by  the 
roots,  which  will  conduce  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  small  branching  rootlets  that  are  of 
much  more  importance  than  strong  non-lateral 
roots. 

Veffetables. 

Proceed  on  all  occasions  when  dry  to  earth 
up  Celery  and  Leeks,  planting  vacant  ground 
with  Cabbage  and  Lettuce.  Lifting  Potatoes 
be  the  order  of  the  day  if  this  fine  weather 
Kitchen  garden  walks  should  now  be 
_  ^hly  cleaned  for  the  winUu . 

itween  autumn-sown  Spinach,  young  m 

te  Cabbage  and  Lettuce,  will  not  only  k!t[  the 
weeds,  but  benefit  the  plants. 


Tomatoes, — Any  fruit  of  Tomatoes  in  the 
open  air  that  has  begun  to  colour  should  now 
be  gathered  and  placed  on  a  dry  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  window,  where  it  will 
bo  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
will  soon  riiien  and  be  fit  for  use ;  the  quality  of 
Tomatoes  is  better  when  they  are  fully  ripened 
on  the  plant ;  but  after  this  time  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  them  out  on  account  of  danger  from  frost. 
The  plants  may  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  if 
they  have  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  growing 
fruit  upon  them  ;  for,  although  they  do  not 
grow  so  fast  after  this  time,  yet,  if  the  weather 
keeps  fine,  they  will  get  to  a  useful  size.  A 
mat  may  he  hung  over  them  at  night  if  danger 
from  a  low  temperature  is  apprehended.  When 
they  have  ceased  to  make  further  progress  pull 
the  plants  up  by  the  roots  and  hang  them  up  by 
the  roots  in  a  greenhouse  or  empty  vinery, 
where  the  fruit  will  ripen.  When  so  treat^ 
they  should  not  be  tied  up  in  large  bunches, 
or  the  leaves  will  turn  damp  and  mouldy, 
which  will  prevent  the  fruit  becoming  fit  for 
use. 

Beet  should  now  be  taken  up,  as  it  is  much 
more  impatient  of  frost  than  most  things  ;  the 
roots  will  be  all  the  better  if  laid  in  an  open 
shed  for  a  few  days,  until  the  soil  adhering  to 
them  has  got  quite  dry,  after  which  they  may 
be  stored  under  cover  in  moderately  dry  aahee 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Herbs. — If  sufficient  herbs  were  not  cut  for 
drying  earlier  in  the  season  more  should  be 
secured  before  the  approach  of  cold  autumn 
weather  ;  this  more  particularly  refers  to  Sage 
and  Thyme.  Lay  them  loosely  where  they  w’ul 
be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air  until  quite  diy. 
Parsley  should  also  now  be  gathered  and  simi¬ 
larly  treated  ;  it  ought  to  be  dried  quickly  or  it 
will  spoil.  If  it  can  be  placed  near  a  warm  flue 
this  will  answer  well.  A  good  supply  should 
always  be  thus  provided,  as,  for  mamy  purposes, 
it  can  be  used  in  place  of  fresh  material  in 
seveie  winters. 


Vegretable  Refuse.— In  all  gardens  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vegetable 
refuse  being  formed  whi^  may  either  be  allowed 
to  go  to  waste,  or  bo  converted  into  valuable 
manure.  Of  the  Uiaterials  which  come  imder 
this  heading,  tree  leaves  are  amongst  the  most 
bulky  and  valuable.  They  are  falling  fast  now, 
and  it  is  only  at  this  time  that  they  can  be  col¬ 
lected  to  make  manure.  In  collecting  them  in 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  they  are  sometimes 
thrown  here,  there,  or  anywhere  so  long  as  they 
are  out  of  sight,  and  when  deposited  in  this  wav 
they  ultimately  form  small  heaps  of  decayed 
matter  which  may  be  lifted  and  used  for  some 
purposes  in  spring,  but  this  kind  of  material  is 
never  good  manure,  and  cannot  compete  with 
specially  prepared  refuse.  As  the  leaves  are 
gathered  they  should  all  be  carried,  wheeled,  or 
carted  to  that  part  of  the  garden  set  apart  for 
manure  heaps,  and  this  ^ould  be  a  general 
receptable  for  them  throughout  the  autumn. 
At  the  same  time  all  old  Pea  straw,  decayed 
leaves,  and  all  kinds  of  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  stumps  from  which  the  heads  have  been 
cut  should  be  brought  from  the  kitchen  wrden 
and  thrown  into  a  heap  close  to  the  leaves. 
Light  stable  manure  should  also  be  brought 
here,  and  everything  else  in  the  way  of  refuse. 
The  whole  should  then  be  mixed  up  in  one  l^g® 
heap  to  decay.  As  there  may  be  a  good  d®" 
of  matter  which  would  not  readily  decay,  it «  » 
good  plan  as  soon  as  the  heap  has  been  made  up, 
to  begin  making  the  top  of  it  a  receptacle  for  all 
kinds  of  slops  and  soap-suds  from  the  house. 
This  will  enrich  the  leaves  and  induce 
position.  In  about  a  month  the  whole  eh® 
oe  turned  over,  keeping  the  loosest  'h® 
material  to  the  bottom  and  the  most  d^ye<i 
the  top.  By  January,  or  throughout  the  spring, 
this  will  make  one  of  the  finest  heaps  of  manu 
anyone  could  desire  for  digging  or 
into  vegetable  quarters  or  dressing  flower  • 
All  the  year  round  it  is  a  good  plan  J® 
point  of  emptying  all  kinds  of  vegetable  rem 
m  a  heap  oy  itself,  and  it  is 
valuable  it  will  be  found  in  the  course  ®*  , 

Weeds  or  any  refuse  containing  a  quantity 
seed  which  would  germinate  m  the  8^®^  , 
wliere  fiot^waated  should  never  be  mixed  up  wi 
anytl'ing  usefal  ; ,  but,  mth  the 
weeds,  scones,  and  wood,  there  is  hardly  y 
iJl^^a  garden  which  cannot 
converted  into  manure.  — C. 
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CLIMBING  AND  TWINING  PLANTS. 

Fkw  things  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden 
than  climbing  plants  if  judiciously  used  ;  their 
serWees  in  hiding  unsightly  objects  and  clothing 
walla  are  generally  acknowledged,  but  only  in  a 
very  few  gardens  is  their  intrinsic  and  varied 
beauty  properly  recognised.  When  they  have 
been  us^  it  has  been  too  often  as 
adjuncts  to  some  tasteless  gimcrack 
in  the  form  of  a  summer-house, 
arbour,  or  ornamental  arch,  and 
trained  in  such  a  wav  as  to  hide  or 
destroy  their  natural  habit.  Only 
amidst  the  rustic  surroundings  of 
the  cottage  garden  can  climoers 
usually  be  seen  at  their  best. 

Climbing  plants  generally  depend 
for  their  support  upon  other  plants, 
availing  themselves  of  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  various  ways,  and  many  of 
them  refuse  to  grow  with  any 
vigour  unless  support  is  placed 
within  their  reach.  The  most 
striking  approach  to  consciousness 
visible  in  plants  is  the  way  in  which 
climbers  \^1  send  out  strong  shoots 
towards  any  support  placed  within 
their  reach,  as  if  aware  of  its 
existence  and  position.  Equally 
mteresting  are  the  various  ways 
in  which  climbing  plants  sup¬ 
port  themselves  by  tendrils, 
by  hooked  thorns,  by  twining 
stems,  by  twining  leaf-stalks, 
bv  rootlets,  and  by  sucker¬ 
like  feet.  The  beauty  of 


introduces  a  different  class  of  curves  and  new 
forms  of  beauty,  resulting  in  many  instances  in 
wreaths  and  festoons  of  flowers,  which  are  not 
only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  gain  in  beauty 
by  contrast  with  the  stronger  and  straighter 
forma  of  other  plants. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  moat  natural  ways  of 
using  climbers  is  to  allow  them  to  trail  over  and 


must  have  been  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  our 
native  climbers.  The  fra¬ 
grant  Honeysuckle  running 
up  through  hedge  or  coppice, 
and  tossing  its  beautiful  and 
fragrant  blooms  higher  than 
all ;  the  long  trailing  sprays 
of  Dog-Rose,  or  white  Rose, 
studded  with  flowers  or  scar- 


support  within  its  reach,  or  it  will  trail  over  turf 
or  rockery.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  any  odd 
sunny  comer,  and  a  good  thing  to  shade  spring 
flowers  from  the  summer  sun.  It  forms  a  large 
mass  of  root  underground  and  does  not  encroach 
upon  other  things.  Lathyms  Drummondii  has 
the  same  character  with  brighter  and  lamer 
flowers.  These  everlasting  Peas  are  very  effec¬ 
tive  when  trained  over  ever- 
shrubs. 


A  mixture  of  climbing  plants. 

for  such  climbers  as  a 

powing  plants  is  in  a  great  measure  depen-  annuals,  or  can  bo  cut  down  in  autumn.  If 
Cent  upon  the  springing  lines  of  growth  seen  creosoted  for  a  foot  or  two  at  the_bottom  these 
-  simple  and  conspicuous  form  in  Ferns  |  will  last  for  a  number  of  years. 


and  Palms.  These  are  the  leading  lines^sj)^  made  of 
are  contrasted  by  the  forms  of  the  leave£  and  J-kto  ’ 
flowers.  The  growing  Une^bf  climbing  : 

,  not  spring  from  the  root  with  the  same  energetic  [wood, 
e.xpression  of  growth,  but  hang  more  or  less  from 
the  points  where  the  stems  are  supported.  This 


green  shrubs.  Lathyms 
grandiflorus  greatly  resem¬ 
bles  a  Sweet  Pea,  but  the 
blooms  are  larger.  It  pro¬ 
duces  no  seed,  and  propa- 

f  ates  itself  by  root  suckers. 

t  forms  a  beautiful  covering 
for  a  low  fence,  but  as  it 
flowers  in  May  smd  June, 
and  assumes  a  shabby  ap¬ 
pearance  after  flowering,  it 
should  bo  planted  behind 
Dahlias  or  Sunflowers,  which 
will  hide  it.  It  is  easily  kept 
within  bounds  as  its  suckers 
are  very  easy  to  kill.  Lathy- 
rus  odoratus  (the  Sweet  Pea) 
is  a  well-known  annual,  but 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that, 
being  very  hardy,  it  can  be 
sown  in  the  autumn  in  the 
south,  and  is  well  worth  a 
little  protection  in  the  north. 
If  sown  in  the  autunm,  and 
prevented  from  ripening  seed 
while  in  flower,  it  will  flower 
almost  the  summer  through, 
and  LB  a  very  different  thing 
so  treated  from  the  plants 
usually  seen.  The  prettiest 
way  of  ^wing  it  is  up 
sheaves  of  low  stakes  about 
5  feet  high ;  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  then  bend  over  and 
bloom  profusely.  Each  colour 
should  be  kept  distinct. 

Trop.«olums  are  very  use¬ 
ful  for  autumn  bloom,  and 
can  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  As  the  annual 
varieties  do  well  in  a  rather 
rLM.lMe  amoDgfct  j  poor  soil,  they  can  be  planted  to  trail  over 
bhiulisasiu  A  htate  I  shrubs,  and  they  may  also  be  trained  over 
of  nature.  Every-  trellises.  They  are  not  suitable  for  poles,  as  they 
one  who  has  walked  do  not  twine,  but  attach  themselves  by  twisting 
much  in  the  country  j  their  leaf-stalks  round  points  of  support ;  any 
support  should,  therefore,  be  broad,  so  as  to 
allow  the  plants  to  cover  some  breadth.  The 
Lobbianum  varieties  are  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  Nasturtiums,  but  seed  can  only  be  had 
from  the  very  best  seedsmen.  Tropasolum 
canariense,  the  well-known  Canary  Creeper,  re¬ 
quires  a  rich  soil  and  good  cultivation  ;  it  will 
then  run  up  10  feet  or  so,  and  produce  a  mass 
of  bloom.  Tropaeolum  speciosum  is  a  perennial 

_ _  tuberous-rooted  species,  very  like  the  (Danary 

let  hips  ;  the  twining  Bind- ;  Creeper,  but  with  larger  and  scarlet  flowers  and 
weed,  studding  the  hedges  i  dark  green  leaves.  It  does  well  in  the  north, 
with  its  white  trumpets ;  the  but  it  seems  difficult  to  establish  in  the  south  of 
Virgin  bower,  with  its  long  [  Encland.  It  should  be  tried  in  cool  positions 
trailing  sprays  of  beautiful ;  to  begin  with,  such  as  on  the  north  side  of 
leaves  and  wax-like  flowers;  shrubberies.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
and  the  two  Brionies  with  j  than  its  long  slender  wreaths  of  leaves  and 
their  scarlet  berries  in  long  flowers  hanging  about  Ivy  or  evergreens, 
festoons.  This  natural  me-  THECo.woLvuLUSPAMiLYbeingtwinersrequire 
thod  of  growing  climbers  is  supports  similar  to  those  of  runner  Beans.  They 
most  suitable  to  old  gardens  look  w  ell  running  up  groups  of  poles.  The 
where  the  shrubs  are  well  annual  kinds  are  the  most  useful,  ^me  of  the 
grown,  or  even  past  their  I  perennial  varieties  propagate  themselves  so 
best ;  amongst  these  fine  [  freely  at  the  root  as  to  become  a  nuisance, 
effects  may  be  got  by  plant-  j  Calystegia  pul^escens  is  a  beautiful  lavender 
ing  climbers  to  trail  over  blush  double  kind  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
them.  In  new  gardens  the  !  every  garden.  Care  should  be  taken  in  purchas- 
best  way  of  growing  the  ing  this  to  get  rooted  and  established  plants, 
twining  and  tendril-form-  !  The  Scammony  (Convolvulus  Scammonia)  is  a 
ing  climbers  is  to  arrange  goo<l  old-fashioned  kind.  The  Bindweeds  do 
rustic  supports  for  them,  well  in  town  gardens. 

Sheafs,  or  pyramids  of  i  The  Clematisiw  are  useful  climbers.  Our 
poles  like  hop-poles,  do  w  ell  I  native  C.  Vital ba  is  a  useful  plant  for  towns, 
for  such  climbers  as  are  j  dying  down  generally  in  winter.  C.  Flammula 
is  similar  but  not  nearly  so  strong  in  growth. 

It  produces  a  profusion  of  small  white  flowers 
from  July  onwanls,  and  is  sweet-scented  ;  it  suits 
well  for  a  low  fence.  Clematis  montana  grandi- 
flora  if  ajiise|ial1^bit6  kind  producing  a  profusion 
of  flowers  in-May  and  Jane,  .  Clematis  Jackmanni 
and  tliGsu  the -Viti<d!4lla  type  flower  on  the 


Rustic  arches 


narled  and  twisted  branches  from 
hick  make  good  and  unobtrusive 
*,.^uch  climbers  as  make  pepeiMijlal 

_ ,^if  climbers  which  die  down  in  wmteV  » 

The  Lathtrus  family  arc  amongst  the  mofit 
useful.  Lathy rus  latifolius  will  climb  and 


ihpots  of  thQ  lymr  ^  cut  down  in 

iireV tyMore,  useful  in  shad- 
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ing  spring  flowers.  Lanuginosa  varieties  flower 
earlier  than  these  and  are  notable  for  their  very 
large  flowers. 

The  HoNEY.sucKLK.sare  valuableclimbers.  Our 
native  kind  is  the  most  useful ;  it  is  best  when 
allowed  to  assume  its  native  habit  and  ramble 
among  shrubs.  In  shady  places  the  flowers  arc 
larger  and  almost  white,  in  the  sun  the  unopened 
flowers  are  crimson.  The  white  Dutch  is  a 
pretty  early  variety,  flowering  very  profusely. 
A  trellis  for  these  should  be  rather  thick,  as  they 
are  better  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  being 
shaded.  The  Japanese  Honeysuckles  belong  to 
an  allied  species.  The  well-known  Golden- 
netted  Honeysuckle  is  a  useful  climber  for  all 
purposes  where  great  height  is  not  required. 
Lonicera  flexuosa  is  a  good  climber,  with  a 
vigorous  and  branching  habit.  Lonicera 
brachypoda  is  a  strong  grower  with  evergreen 
foliage,  and  useful  for  covering  a  sunny  wall. 
These  Japanese  Honeysuckles  are  only  hardy  in 
the  south. 

RO.SE.S,  as  a  rule,  are  not  true  climbers,  but  a 
few  kinds  produce  wood  sufficiently  perennial 
to  retain  its  v^our  and  growing  power  for 
many  years.  The  Ayrshire  Roses  are  slender 
and  rapid  climbers,  which  should  be  planted 
where  tney  can  ramble  over  shrubs  and  trees,  or 
trail  over  a  sunny  bank.  The  Boursault  Roses 
w’ill  cover  a  great  space  of  wall  and  produce  a 
profusion  of  bloom.  Banksian  Roses  produce 
a  fine  effect  on  sunny  walls  and  banks  in  the 
south.  Many  of  the  so-called  hybrid  China 
Roses  will  cover  walls  with  a  profusion  of 
foliage  and  flowers  ;  and  the  Evergreen  or  Sem- 
pervirens  Roses  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of 
any,  doing  well  on  walls,  trellises,  or  arbours, 
and  covering  a  great  extent  of  low  fence  when 
trained  horizontally.  All  strong-growing  Roses 
can  be  used  as  climbers  when  on  their  own  roots, 
but  a  succession  of  young  shoots  from  the  roots 
should  always  be  kept  coming  on.  The 
character  of  these  plants,  however,  is  always 
that  of  shrubs  producing  long,  whip-like  shoots, 
and  never  that  of  plants  hanging  from  their 
ix>ints  of  support  on  stronger  plants.  Roses 
should  never  TO  nailed  to  walls,  out  allowed  to 
ramble  up  through  a  trellis  fixed  to  the  wall. 
They  produce  better  foliage  and  flowers  growing 
in  this  way,  and  their  stems  are  not  scorched 
by  reflected  heat  from  the  walk  The  flowering 
shoots  should  always  hang  loose. 

Of  Clihdino  Shrubs  the  most  generally 
useful  is  the  Vine.  Used  merely  as  a  foliage 
plant  scarcely  any  position  is  too  bad  for  it 
provided  it  has  plenty  of  sun.  A  single  plant 
will  cover  a  wall  40  feet  long  with  beautiful 
foliage,  or  deck  a  wall,  trellis,  or  arbour  with 
graceful  sprays  of  leaves.  No  pruning  is 
required  imless  fruit  is  wanted.  Wistaria 
sinensis  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  a  wall ;  it 
requires  careful  training  as  it  grows,  if  required, 
to  cover  a  wall,  but  I  must  confess  to  a 
preference  for  it  as  it  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  here.  Ours  is  planted  in  a  sunny 
comer  and  has  been  allowed  to  run  up  to  the  top 
of  an  old  wall  at  once  ;  on  the  top  and  along  the 
coping  and  comice  of  this  wall  it  runs  for  nearly 
40  feet  on  either  side  of  the  main  stem,  and  its 
beautiful  sprays  of  bloom  and  pale  grocn  leaves 
make  a  fringe  hanging  over  the  Peach  and  Plum 
trees  below.  It  would  make  a  beautiful  cover¬ 
ing  for  an  arbour,  or  to  run  over  the  roof  of  an 
outhouse.  The  white  and  the  blue  Passion¬ 
flower  will  both  do  out-of-doors  in  the  south. 
They  are  amongst  the  most  graceful  of  climbers ; 
it  ruins  them  to  be  nailed  in  any  way.  Points 
of  support  should  bo  arranged  to  w-kich  their 
tendrils  con  attach  themselves,  and  the  shoots 
thinned  out  when  too  crowded.  What  should 
be  aimed  at  is  to  get  the  plant  to  produce  long 
sprays,  as  these  flower  from  every  joint  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Passion-flowers  should  not  be  cut 
down  until  the  leaves  are  killed  by  frost  and  falL 
I  killed  one  I  had  by  cutting  it  down  while  the 
loaves  were  still  green,  and  one  here  which  was 
cut  down  last  autumn  has  only  lately  started, 
and  will  do  nothing  this  year.  The  safest  way 
is  to  cut  off  all  the  green  wood  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  the  plant  then  starts  early  and  grows 
vigorously.  Begonia  radicana  is  a  beautiful  plant 
with  orange-red  trumpet  flowers  only  suitable  for 


sunny  wall  in  the  south  of  England^  has  very 
. nemirr^Th^  tv^a 


much  the  habit  of  Wistaria  Bin( 
best  wall  plants  ar$i|itf^7a.4d  V^rif^elt 
Virginian  Creeper.  These  haturlEnyattacl 
themselves  to  walls  and  require  no  nailing.  A 
mixture  of  the  two  on  tne  stable  root  here 


has  a  most  beautiful  effect  in  autumn  ;  the 
Ivy  comes  from  one  side  and  the  Creeper  from 
the  other,  so  that  their  roots  do  not  interfere. 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  a  cut-leaved  Virginian 
Creeper,  which  has  been  several  times  noticed 
in  Gardening  ;  it  takes  the  same  fine  colour  in 
the  autumn  as  the  well-known  kind.  Of  other 
shrubs  useful  for  covering  walls,  common 
Jasmine  is  useful  both  for  town  and  country. 
Kerria  japonica  will  flower  as  well  on  a  north 
wall  as  facing  south.  Rosemary  is  a  good  old- 
fashioned  thing,  hardy  everywhere.  Magnolias 
are  beautiful  in  the  south,  and  Pyracantha  and 
Cotoneasters  are  useful  for  their  berries.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  in  covering  walls  to  cut  and  clip 
and  nail  in  everything.  The  wall  should  support 
the  plants,  but  the  plants  should  hide  and  not 
imitate  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall.  The  foliage 
should  be  allowed  to  form  masses  and  sprays  as 
if  the  wall  was  part  of  the  plants.  When  fruit 
trees  are  trainea  out  over  a  wall  the  object  is  to 
produce  and  ripen  fruit,  not  to  ornament  the 
wall.  A  fruit  tree  training  has  no  place  in  a 
decorative  garden,  although  one  scarcely  ever 
sees  anything  trained  on  a  wall  in  any  other  w’ay 
except  through  neglect. 

Pillars. -AVhat  are  usually  called  pillars 
are  things  to  be  avoided  in  a  garden.  Groups 
of  rustic  poles,  rustic  arches,  any  kind  of  erec¬ 
tion  almost  which  will  support  the  plants,  may 
be  made  good  use  of  so  long  as  formality  is 
avoided,  but  trim  groups  of  poles,  with  plants 
trained  closely  to  them,  are  only  introducing 
unnecessary  formality.  The  true  place  of 
climbers  and  one  of  their  best  uses  is  to  break 
up  formality  and  do  away  with  trimness.  Where 
arches  or  groups  of  poles  are  used  they  should 
never  be  placed  in  rows,  or  at  regular  intervals, 
like  telegraph  posts.  Even  where  an  arcade 
of  Roses  IS  planted  it  will  give  a  better  effect  to 
let  each  variety  assume  its  natural  habit  and 
make  flattlsh  arches  for  those  of  rambling,  and 
tall  arches  for  those  of  pendulous  growth,  while 
those  which  make  long  whip-like  rods  are 
trained  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch.  Clumps 
of  climbers  trained  up  artificial  supports  should 
be  judiciously  used,  not  overdone  ;  nothing  can 
look  worse  than  turf  studded  over  with  numbers 
of  plants  widest  at  the  top,  or  the  same  width 
from  top  to  bottom.  J.  D. 
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The  Oroheurd  House. 


When  we  speak  of  the  process  of  gardening 
we,  perhaps,  hardly  realise  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  progress  has  been  owing  to  cheap  glass. 
Without  this  there  would  have  been  no  orchard 
houses  scattered  over  the  land,  nor  yet  the 
masses  of  bright  exotics  which  we  notice  in 
every  garden.  This,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people  would  have  been  no  loss.  Still,  in 
a  climate  like  ours  bright  colours  tend  to  enliven 
the  scene. 

The  orchard  house  idea  originated  in  the  pro¬ 
lific  brain  of  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Rivers,  but  the 
idea  as  promulgated  by  him  has  grown  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  and  is  now  a  substantial 
structure  of  wood  and  glass  mounted  on  brick 
walls.  There  is  no  economy  in  the  use  of  in¬ 
ferior  materials  or  workmanship.  A  house 
must  be  well  built  if  it  is  to  hold  together,  but 
in  the  orchard  houses  of  the  future  I  have  no 
doubt  all  perishable  materials  used  in  construc¬ 
tion  will  1^  under  cover.  Mr.  Rivers  grew  his 
trees  mostly  in  pots,  and  recommended  that 
system  of  culture,  and  on  his  advice  many 
adopted  it,  but  some  gave  it  up  afterw'ards  in 
consequence  of  the  time  and  labour  required. 
Any  ^iven  result  can  be  more  easily  obtained  by 
plantmg  the  trees  in  a  border  than  by  growing 
them  in  pots.  For  instance,  we  will  say, 
“Here  is  a  span-roofed  house  for  late  Peaches. 
What  system  shall  I  adopt  to  obtain  the 
greatest  number  of  fine,  well- flavoured  fruit  at 
the  least  cost  ?”  If  the  question  is  put  in  that 
way  I  do  not  think  the  potted  trees  would  find 
many  advocates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
enthusiaist  in  fruit  culture  wants  a  hobby,  and 
would  rather  spread  the  produce  of  his  trees 
considerable  period  than  have  too  much 

Aftpe,  then,  I  say,  grow  them  ip  jpote.^'ji-  Urtow 
o  better  way  of  testing  a  man’entbiiities  than 
in  placing  under  his  care  a  house  fullj 
fruit  trees.  There  will,  of  eourse,  be  I^eaclies 


and  Nectarines,  and,  perhaps.  Apricots,  though 
they  do  better  in  a  house  by  themselves  where 
they  can  be  kept  cool  and  have  abundant  venti¬ 
lation.  Plums  and  Cherries  should  be  included, 
as  they  do  well  in  pots.  One  of  the  evils  of  the 
system  is  the  crowding  of  too  many  trees  into 
one  small  house,  though  there  Is  less  danger  to 
be  apprehended  if  the  trees  are  thinned  out  in 
good  time.  The  Plums,  for  instance,  or  some  of 
them,  may  be  moved  to  a  sheltered  place  out-of- 
doors  when  the  fruits  are  set.  It  is  in  the 
watching  over  the  plants,  the  moving  of  this  or 
that  tree  to  a  better  position,  the  removal, 
perhaps,  of  another  to  a  sunny  spot  in  the  open 
air  ;  it  is  in  the  carrying  out  of  small  things 
which  cannot  bo  put  down  on  paper,  and  which 
arises  in  the  painstaking  mind  only,  that  con¬ 
stitutes  real  praiseworthy  success.  Again,  in 
the  watering  of 

Treks  in  Pots, 

What  incessant  watchfulness  and  care  is  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  sins  of  commission  and  of  omission 
have  both  to  be  guarded  against.  If  we  trace 
the  career  of  a  potted  Peach  tree  in  its  relation 
with  watering-pots  through  one  season,  we  shall 
see  some  of  tne  difficulty  of  the  work.  When 
brought  into  the  house  the  pruning  and  cleansing 
should  be  done  before  any  buds  have  swollen 
much.  It  is  beat  to  do  the  work  in  Januaiy, 
just  as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  move,  as  this 
enables  the  pruner  to  discover  the  wood  buds 
that  he  wishes  to  cut  back  to.  If  the  summer 
pruning  was  rightly  done,  there  will  not  be 
much  to  do  now  beyond  a  little  shortening,  and 
the  removal  of  snags,  and  the  trimming  of  scars 
which  may  have  ^en  left  from  the  summer 
work.  To  plunge  or  not  to  plunge  the  pots 
may  be  left  on  open  question  to  be  decided  by 
those  interested.  A  tree  with  its  pot  plunged 
will  not  require  so  much  water,  and  the  roots 
will  be  less  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature. 
On  the  other  hand  the  unplunged  trees  have 
the  ^nefit  of  the  solar  warmth  playing  round 
their  roots,  and  if  they  retjuire  more  water 
there  are  more  opportunities  of  conveying 
gentle  stimulants  to  the  roots  to  swell  off  and 
nourish  the  fruit.  The  fruit  of  unplunged  tre^ 
in  careful  hands  is  of  superior  flavour.  Fruit 
^wing  is  a  many-sided  business,  and  has  to  be 
looked  at  from  so  many  different  points  of  view, 
that  a  very  good  case  might  be  made  out  both 
for  and  against  the  culture  of  trees  in  pots. 
Many  from  lack  of  the  power  to  grasp  minute 
details  have  failed,  whilst  others  possessing 
that  most  valuable  faculty  (which  has  been 
called  the  spirit  of  genius)  of  <*t^ing  paiM” 
have  succeeded  without  encountering  any  ^* 
culties.  In  the  culture  of  trees  in  TOts  it  is 
important  that  we  start  right.  The  trees 
should  not  be  too  old.  Trees  of  several  years 
of  age  have  often  been  cut  bock  tro  severely 
in  the  trade’grower’s  hands.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion,  I  think,  that  there  is  more  cutting  back 
of  young  fruit  trees  in  the  nursery  than  is  good 
for  them,  and  for  this  reason,  if  we  have  time 
enough,  and  can  afford  to  wait,  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  maiden  trees,  and  that  great  care 
should  be  used  in  the  selection  to  ensure 
their  being  budded  on  healthy  stocks,  and  that 
the  union  is  a  perfect  and  successful  one. 
Having  secured  early  in  autumn  a  suffident 
number  of  healthy  maiden  trees  they  should  oe 
potted  in  turfy  loam,  in  which  a  few  cri^ea 
TOnes  and  a  little  Standens,  or  Clays,  or 
artificial  manure,  has  been  incorporated 
just  a  little  lime  or  old  plaster.  Calcined  oyster 
shells  are  good  for  the  lime  they  contaim  i 
do  not  like  yard  manure,  os  its  tendency  »s  ^ 
clog  up  the  pores  of  the  soil,  and  a  better  resiu 

can  be  obtained  with  a  concentrated  manure. 

Usually  instructions  for  the  use  of  each  nianure 
are  enclosed  in  the  packets  ;  so  the  novice 
use  them.  Ten-incn  pots  will  be  large  enoug 
to  begin  with. 

Drainage.  ,  ,  . 

This  should  be  as  perfect  as  it  w  P®*' j 
make  it,  for  at  times  in  hot  weather  a  good 
of  water  is  needed,  and  the  drainage  is  a  ve^ 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  succ^. 
often  the  man  wielding  the  water-pot  is  hw  y 
handicapped  by  the  boy  who  arranged 
drainage.  The  largo  hole  in  the  Iwttom  o 
pot  should  be  covered  with  one  1^8®  P'® 
crock.  It  should  not  lie  quite  flat  on 
bottom,  or  oomo  day  the  plant 
water-logged.  On  the  large  crock  , 

placed  'a  f  1  inch  to  H  inch  thick 
size  smaller.  Oh  these  should  oomc  a  layo 
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small  pieces.  I  maj  say,  in  passing,  these 
various  sizes  of  crocks,  where  much  potting  has 
to  be  done,  should  always  be  kept  m  stock, 
being  prepared  by  the  iMys  in  bad  weather. 
The  drainage  for  a  10-inch  pot  may  be  about  2^ 
inches  thick — at  any  rate  it  should  not  exceed 
that.  On  the  drainage  place  a  layer  of  chopped 
turf  taken  from  the  heap  used  in  potting. 
Place  the  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  keeping 
the  collar  in  the  same  position  as  to  insertion 
in  the  soil  it  formerly  occupied,  and  ram  the 
soil  in  firmly,  but  take  care  none  of  the  roots 
are  injured  with  the  potting  stick.  I  need 
hardly  say  any  long,  straggling  roots  should  be 
shortened,  and  all  lacerations  of  the  roots, 
received  in  removal  from  the  nursery,  should  be 
smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife.  When  the  trees 
are  potted  they  should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes  or  some  impervious  bottom  till  after 
Christmas,  sheltering  the  pots  with  litter,  and 
if  a  hard  frost  sets  in  scatter  a  little  litter 
loosely  over  the  tops  of  the  pots  also.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  their  removal  to  the  house  in 
January  and  of  their  pruning  and  washing  with 
Gishurst  compound.  By  this  time  the  roots 
will  be  active,  and  will  need  to  be  watered, 
though  not  very  frequently  at  first,  unless  the 
weather  should  be  bright  and  drying.  The  more 
roomy  the  house  the  better,  and  the  less  need 
will  there  be  for  artificial  heat  to  keep  out 
frost  when  the  blooms  are  expanding.  Until 
the  trees  come  into  blossom  the  house  may  have 
full  ventilation,  amd  it  is  never  wise  to  hurry 
the  blooming,  as  retarding,  if  possible,  is  the 
letter  practice ;  but  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
begin  to  expand  the  ventilation  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  regulated,  avoiding  draught,  as  blossoms 
of  fruit  trees  are  fragile  things.  A  genial  at¬ 
mosphere,  approaching  dryness  rather  than 
dampness,  kept  in  motion  by  as  many  openings 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit,  is  the 
right  condition  to  aim  at. 

Pinching  the  Young  Wood. 

Though  a  good  deal  has  been  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  some  people  are  still  in  a  fog  as  to  the  right 
course  to  adopt.  One  thing  may  be  stated  with 
certainty,  that  no  hard,  unbending  rule  can  be 
right  for  all  trees.  Trees  of  exceptional  strength 
or  those  of  weakly  habit  must  considered  on 
their  merits,  a^rt  from  general  principles.  I  do 
not  recommend  Peaches  to  be  dosely  pinched. 
Let  them  make  8  inches  of  wood  and  then  re¬ 
move  the  terminal  bud.  The  very  vigorous 
trees  should  be  deprived  of  their  gross  shoots, 
and  the  exuberance  directed  into  less  robust 
channels.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  this 
tendency  manifests  itself  in  any  part  of  the  tree. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  control  growth  if  taken 
in  time,  and  the  evil  habit  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Weakly  trees  want  encouragement,  and  only  a 
light  load  to  carry  till  strength  is  regained, 
little  or  no  pinching  being  done  till  the  growing 
season  is  far  advanced,  and  then  take  out  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  strongest  shoots  only.  The 
object  of  pinching  is  to  concentrate  force.  One 
fruit  is  quite  enough  for  one  young  shoot  to 
carry,  and  if  the  shoots  are  permitted  to  run 
themselves  out  unstopped,  there  is  less  strength 
in  any  given  length  of  branch.  The  aim  is  to 
stop  the  shoots  so  as  to  throw  the  force  into  the 
bacK  buds  and  foliage.  If  the  pinching  takes 
place  too  early,  the  object  will  probably  be  de¬ 
feated,  because  the  back  eyes  will  push  out 
laterals,  and  those  again  when  stopped  will 
push  out  laterals  in  their  turn,  and  a  continued 
state  of  excitement  and  waste  be  encouraged, 
when  the  object  should  be  to  induce  rest  and 
maturity  to  form  strong  flower  buds.  Plums 
may  be  more  closely  pinched  than  Peaches,  3  or 
4  inches  of  young  wood  being  quite  enough. 
In  all  cases  a  shoot  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  out  at  full  length  in  various  parts  of  the 
tree  for  filling  up  vacancies,  and  keep  up  the 
stamina  of  the  tree.  Some  annual  progress 
■eems  necessary  to  perfect  health  in  all  trees, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  but  the  whole 
subject  requires  a  great  deal  of  thought.  To 
ffive  encouragement  in  some  cases  and  to  repress 
m  others,  without  overdoing  it  in  either  case, 
requires  the  judgment  which  is  bom  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  knowledge  which  a  wide  study 
of  the  subject  only  can  give. 

General  Management. 

The  directions  and  suggestions  for^Hiiie  late 
Peach  house  may  be  ^  applying  jjuth  eguM 
force  to  the  orchard  hduse.  The  Fmn^  aau 
Cherries  should  occupy  light  positions  near  the 
ventflatorsi  but  they  dislike  cold  currents  of  air 


passing  through  them,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  and  on  cold  days,  with  the 
wind  in  the  east,  this  should  be  avoided.  On 
such  days  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and 
air  must  be  given  to  keep  down  temperature,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  hang  some  strips  of  canvas 
(through  which  the  air  may  be  filtered)  over  the 
ventilators.  The  disbudding  and  thinning  of 
both  wood  and  fruits  has  been  amply  discussed 
elsewhere.  I  will  only  say  further  that  trees  in 
pots  must  not  be  overloaded.  Two  dozen  of 
Peaches  or  Nectarines  will  be  a  heavy  crop  for 
a  good-sized  tree  in  a  pot.  After  the  fruits  are 
set  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  will  be  used 
frequently,  but  if  used  in  the  afternoon  always 
do  it  early  enough  to  allow  the  foliage  to  get 
dry  before  night.  The  night  and  early  morning 
ventilation  are  strong  points  in  a  sound  practice, 
only  they  want  to  be  carried  out  judiciously, 
taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
weather,  size  and  aspect  of  the  house,  Ac.  As 
soon  os  blossoms  are  fairly  set,  a  top-dressing 
of  loam  and  manure  may  be  placed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pots.  .  More  water  will  be  required, 
and  this  will  induce  the  roots  to  take  possession 
of  the  top-dressing.  As  the  fruit  increases  in 
size  liquid  manure  should  be  given  freely,  phos¬ 
phates  being  more  desirable  than  manures 
abounding  in  nitrogen  for  stone  fruits.  As  the 
fruits  begin  to  ripen,  there  must  be  full  venti¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  better  in  grouping  the  trees 
to  place  the  early  sorts  at  one  end  and  the  later 
kinds  at  the  other,  with  the  intermediate  ripen¬ 
ing  varieties  in  the  middle.  If  this  is  done  the 
late  kinds  can  be  receiving  a  higher  temperature 
to  complete  their  growth,  whilst  the  early 
kinds  are  having  full  air  to  flavour  the  fruit. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  combine 
the  culture  of  trees  in  pots  with  the  planting 
out  system.  If  the  house  is  a  large  span-roofed 
structure,  standard  trees  ma^  be  planted  down 
the  central  border,  and  trees  in  pots  may  occupy 
the  side  borders.  If  the  house  is  not  very  lofty, 
pyramidal  trees  may  take  the  place  of  the 
standards.  In  any  case,  they  must  not  be 
lanted  too  thickly.  One  handsome  well- 
eveloped  tree  will  bear  more  fruit  than  if  two 
or  three  be  crowded  into  the  same  space. 
Besides,  if  the  sun  and  air  cannot  penetrate,  the 
fruit  will  not  colour,  and  the  flavour  will  bo 
inferior.  If  a  good  Wder  of  sound  loam  has 
been  made,  Peaches  will  succeed  for  many  years 
without  training,  beyond  what  is  given  by  the 
finger  and  thumb  and  the  knife.  Such  trees 
are  usually  more  healthy  and  longer  lived  than 
those  pruned  and  braced  up  to  a  trellis  ;  and  for 
a  large  house  it  is  an  interesting  way  of  growing 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  pruning,  or  in  time  the  trees  would  get  out  of 
hand,  and  become  naked  at  the  bottom.  But 
Peaches  may  be  cut  back  into  the  old  wood,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  with  benefit.  If  the 
potted  trees,  or  any  other,  have  got  naked  below, 
cut  back  sufficiently  to  bring  the  tree  into  a  good 
shape.  Encourage  growth  by  giving  a  genial 
atmosphere,  disbud  the  shooto  not  required  to 
form  the  new  head,  and  in  twelve  months  a 
handsome  fertile  tree  will  be  created  from  the 
leggy  one.  The  Peach  yields  to  this  treatment 
better  than  most  others,  but  Plums  and  Apricots, 
if  the  roots  are  healthy,  will  submit  to  it. 

Application  of  Artificial  Heat. 

When  the  orchard  house  idea  waus  first  started, 
it  was  considered  that  artificial  heat  would  not 
be  required,  but  a  fuller  experience  leads  me  to 
recommend,  especially  in  tne  csise  of  small  or 
moderate-sized  houses,  that  some  means  of 
wanning  the  house  be  available,  but  only  to  bo 
used  in  frosty  weather,  and  then  only  to  keep 
out  frost. 

Diseases  and  Insects. 

The  Peach,  like  all  other  fruits,  is  more 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  mildew 
when  weakened  by  over  cropping  or  from 
neglect  in  watering,  or  any  other  cause.  But 
under  ^lass  these  various  influences  should  be 
minimised,  as  the  cultivator  has  the  matter 
pretty  much  in  his  own  hands.  It  is  true 
that  almost  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
break  forth  in  spring  the  greenfly  appears, 
but  in  most  cases  he  can  be  kept  under  by  the 
use  of  the  engine  and  clean  soft  water  ;  but  if 
this  will  not  suffice  smoking  with  Tobacco  must 
be  resfrted  to  ;  and  it  is  better  to  smoke  twice, 
\  i^  a  ^Qly  or  so  between,  than  to  overdo  it. 

must  be  quite  drv  when  the  fii  iiig?.tor^ 
is^wroduced.  A  calm,  damp  evening  is 
most  suitable,  as  the  smoke  remains  longer  in 


the  house,  and  is  consequently  more  effective. 
On  no  account  must  the  Tobacco  paper  be 
allowed  to  flare.  The  morning  after  tne  fumi¬ 
gation  the  trees  should  have  a  good  wasliing 
with  the  garden  engine,  to  bring  down  the  dead 
and  sick  flies.  The  black  aphis  is  more  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  Peach  than  the  greenfly,  but 
it  ma^  be  got  under  by  using  the  same  means  ; 
and  it  is  very  important  that  the  matter  be 
dealt  with  in  time.  Later  on  in  the  season,  if 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  and  if  the  water 
supply  has  been  stinted,  either  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  at  the  root,  the  red  spider  usually 
makes  his  ^pearance,  and  he  is  so  small  that 
he  may  at  first  pass  unobserved  ;  but  he  will  not 
remain  long  unnoticed,  or  rather  his  work  will 
soon  be  observed  if  he  is  present.  They  eat.  all 
the  green  matter  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves  first,  and  then  attack  the  lower  side,  and 
in  a  short  time,  if  no  means  are  taken  to  destroy 
them,  th^  will  cause  all  the  leaves  to  fall  from 
a  tree.  'Hie  best  remedy  is  pure  soft  water. 
Where  this  is  used  freely,  and  the  roots  do  not 
suffer  from  want,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
from  red  spider.  Sulj^hur  used  in  the  syringing 
water  in  small  quantities  will  be  beneficial  if 
kny  spiders  are  present.  And  sulphur  also  is 
the  best  remedy  for  mildew,  both  on  the  foliage 
and  on  the  fruit.  There  are  two  species  of 
brown  scale  (Coccus  amygdali  and  C.  Persioie), 
but  Gishurstcompound  will  destroy  them.  Where 
the  trees  are  regularly  washed,  before  growth 
begins,  with  a  strong  solution  of  this,  or  any 
other  suitable  insecticide,  the  scale  will  not  be 
troublesome.  Sometimes,  when  the  borders  are 
allowed  to  get  too  dry,  a  fungus  attacks  the 
roots,  especially  if  any  leaf-mould,  or  bits  of 
root  or  stick,  is  left  in  the  border.  The  best 
way  of  remedying  this  is  to  lift  out  the  trees, 
and  remove  all  the  old  tainted  soil,  and  bring 
back  fresh  from  a  new  source.  It  often  happens 
that  the  borders  may  be  affected  in  this  way 
without  it  being  known.  A  tree  gradually 
becomes  weakly  when  there  is  no  ostensible 
disease,  only  weakness,  which  arises  from 
the  roots  being  poisonevl  by  the  flaky 
white  fungus  which  is  fast  enveloping  them. 
Though  in  an  orchard  house  proper  quite 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  fruit  may 
be  grown  together,  yet  there  is  no  doubt, 
where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  better  to  form  them 
into  groups  ;  for  instance,  I  always  think  Figs 
will  pay  for  a  little  forcing  in  spring,  to  insure 
the  ripening  of  the  crops.  The  Cherry,  again, 
and  the  Apricot  do  best  alone,  the  latter  being 
very  impatient  of  artificial  heat,  or  any  stuffi¬ 
ness  in  the  atmosphere.  Pluins  succe^  well 
with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but  Pears  and 
Apples  should  be  grouped  together. 

A  Grape  vine  may  m  trained  along  beneath 
the  ridge,  if  desired;  but  the  trees  below  want 
all  the  light.  Good  Grapes  may  be  grown  in 
an  orchard  house,  but  they  are  best  kept  sepa¬ 
rate,  if  there  is  the  means  of  doing  this. 

Sorts  to  Grow. 

1  give  below  short  lists  of  varieties  suitabl 
for  orchard  house  culture. 

Pe(uh€s. — Early  varieties  :  Acton  Scott,  Early 
Louise,  Hale’s  Early,  Royal  George,  Early  York, 
Noblesse,  Abec,  Crawford’s  Early,  Early  Silver. 
Mid-season  varieties :  Barrington,  Bellegrade, 
Raymacker’s,  Belle  Baeuce,  Comice  de  Bour* 
bourg,  Prince  of  Wales.  Late  sorts :  Comet, 
Condor,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lady  Palmerston, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Stump  the  World,  Late 
Admirable. 

Nectarines.  —  Elruge,  Early  Newington, 
Downton,  Pine-apple,  Hardwicke  Seedling, 
Hunt’s  Tawny,  Lord  Napier,  Pitmaston  Orange, 
River’s  Orange,  Violette  Hative,  Old  Newing¬ 
ton,  and  Victoria. 

Plums. — Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Cox’s  Emperor, 
Coe’s  Late  Red,  Decaisne,  Denniston’s  Superb, 
Greengage,  Hnling’s  Superb,  Jefferson,  JuW 
Greengage,  Kirke’s,  Lawrence’s  Gage,  Pond’s 
Seedling,  Prince  of  Wales,  Purple  Gage,  Reine, 
Claude  dc  Bavy,  Transparent  Gage,  Victoria, 
Washington. 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  lengthy  ^  list  of 
Peaches  and  Plums,  under  the  impression  th^ 
they,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  will  be  grown  in 
pots.  1  do  not  think  I  need  give  lists  of  other 

(yhaj  MoOif  Park  is  still  the  finest  Apricot  in 
emtivation,  aiMl  in  a  bad  climate  it  is  better 
wot tli  a  htfase  to  ittclJ'  l  ihaa  some  things  which 
are  so  favoured  ;  but  It  wants  careful  manage- 
m  nii,  espeol«U'y  os  TegnArds  ventilation. 
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CherrUs  are  a  recognised  crop  under  glass,  and 
forces  well,  either  in  pots  or  as  trained  trees. 
The  Dukes  are,  perhaps,  more  manageable  under 
glass  than  other  kinds.  The  whole  matter 
hinges  upon  steady,  regular  treatment,  guard¬ 
ing  against  the  application  of  too  much  heat, 
and  giving  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  air. 

Among  Apples^  which  may,  where  space  can 
be  spared,  be  grown  in  pots,  may  be  named 
Calville  Blanche,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Orange 
Pippin. 

If  Pears  are  grown  in  pots  the  late  sorts 
shonld  chiefly  be  selected.  E.  Hobd.\y. 


FRUIT. 


BUSH  FRUITS  FOR  MARKET. 
Gooseberries. 

These  are  largely  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  with  great  success,  there  being, 
as  a  rule,  few  failures.  Since  their  culture  for 
market  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest,  sorts  that 
really  do  bear  crops  of  serviceable  sized  berries 
annually  have  become  popular.  Large  Lanca¬ 
shire  prize  kinds  answer  for  special  purposes, 
but  for  general  use  it  is  safer  to  take  the  market 
grower’s  selection  as  a  guide  than  that  of  the 
exhibitor.  The  usual  routine  of  culture  adopted 
is  to  plant  healthy  bushes  two  years  old  from 
cuttings  that  have  good  heads,  having  been  cut 
down  once  in  the  propagating  b^s ;  these 
are  planted  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  at^rt  each 
way  on  deeply  cultivated  soil,  and  a  light  crop 
of  vegetables  or  salad  plants  is  taken  oil  the 
groimd  between  the  rows  the  first  year  or  two 
after  planting.  Many,  too,  grow  a  row  of  Straw¬ 
berries  between  the  lines  of  Gooseberries  until 
the  bushes  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground. 
Pruning  is  done  any  time  between  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  and  the  swelling  up  of  the  buds  in 
spring,  but  in  most  cases  the  bushes  are  thinned 
more  severely  than  they  are  in  private  gardens, 
especially  while  young,  the  object  being  to  get 
fine  berries  that  till  up  the  measure  quickly ;  all 
cross  pieces  of  wood  are  cut  out  after  the  head 
is  formed  and  the  leading  shoots  are  shortened, 
some  of  the  old  wood  being  annually  re¬ 
moved  and  young  vigorous  shoots  left  to 
replace  it.  Young  wood  bears  the  best  berries, 
but  old  spurs  the  largest  number.  When 
the  bushes  get  old  the  wood  is  left  thicker, 
so  as  to  produce  a  quantity  of  berries  for  gather¬ 
ing  green,  a  condition  in  which  they  fetch  the 
most  remunerative  prices.  Whitsuntide  is  the 
date  usually  fixed  on  for  commencing  Goose¬ 
berry  picking  for  tarts,  the  custom  in  market 
gardens  being  to  ^o  over  the  bushes  and  take  off 
all  the  largest  fruits,  especially  from  the  lower 
branches,  as  when  heavy  storms  of  rain  occur 
these  fruits  ^et  splashed  with  mud,  thereby 
reducing  their  market  value.  About  three 
gathering  are  made  of  the  crop  ;  some  market 
all  the  berries  green,  others  depend  on  ripe 
fruit,  but,  as  a  rule,  green  berries,  as  I  have 
said,  pay  best.  If  left  to  ripen  on  the  bushes, 
and  wet  weather  sets  in,  the  berries  burst  and 
quickly  rot.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a  few 
varieties  that  sell  well  in  a  ripe  state,  such  as 
the  Early  Golden  Drop,  Yellow  Rough  Warring¬ 
ton,  and  the  small  Rough  Red,  the  last  for 
preserving.  The  Gooseberry  needs  liberal 
manuring  to  keep  it  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fruit¬ 
fulness  ;  a  good  winter  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  shomd  be  lightly  forked  in  around  the 
bushes.  The  greatest  enemies  to  the  Gooseberry 
grower  are  small  birds.  They  pick  the  buds 
out  during  winter,  and  especially  just  as  they 
are  swelling  up  in  February  and  March.  Goose¬ 
berry  caterpillars,  too,  attack  the  foliage,  which 
must  be  dusted  with  Hellebore  powder  on  the 
first  sign  of  their  appearance.  It  is  usually 
applied  by  means  of  perforated  tins  like  flour 
dredgers. 

Currants, 

Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  bear  crops 
with  greater  certainty  than  most  other  culti¬ 
vated  fruits  ;  tha  routine  of  planting  and  other 
items  of  cultivation  are  the  same  as  those 
practised  in  the  case  of  Gooseberries,  but  the 
pruning  is  varied  according  to  the  sort  grown. 

Red  and  White  Currants  are  closely  spur 
pruned  ;  only  the  leading  shoots  orwwllowed  to  eftens 
extend  until  they, ;  h^&  at.t<uoei  tlu>(7V  irt  ^ 
length,  and  then  ths/  are  sto Jpe?  V/  \ 
closely,  and  in  the  case  of  good  healthy  busheV  'as  whe 
the  snoots  get  completely  covered  with  fruit 


spurs  and  fruit  buds,  which  develop  into  solid 
masses  of  fruit.  Some  growers  summer  pinch 
as  soon  ns  the  young  shoots  have  made  half-a- 
dozen  leaves,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  practice  is  an  excellent  one,  the  fruit- bear¬ 
ing  buds  being  strengthened  by  exposure  to  light 
and  air. 

Black  Currants  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked 
during  summer  ;  at  the  winter  pruning  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  fruiting  w'ood  is  annually  cut  out, 
and  young  strong  shoots  that  spring  from  the 
base  are  allowed  to  take  its  place,  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  by  far  the  finest  fruits.  The  spur  system 
of  pruning  does  not  suit  Black  Currants,  and  I 
may  add  that  although  Red  and  White  Currants 
grow  and  fruit  freely  in  light,  rather  dry  land, 
the  Black  Currant  delights  in  plenty  of  moisture. 
Therefore  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  that  respect, 
heavy  top-dressings  of  cow  manure  should  be 
applied  to  it  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  cool. 
It  is  not  often  that  birds  attack  the  buds  of 
Currant  bushes  in  open  fields,  although  they  do 
so  in  gardens,  and  caterpillars  are  not  so  partial 
to  their  leaves  as  those  of  the  Gooseberry. 

Varieties. — As  regards  varieties,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  in  moat  request,  viz.  :  Red  Raby  Castle, 
Victoria,  and  Scotch  Red,  and  the  Red  Grape  is 
esteemed  for  its  long  bunches  for  dessert.  Of 
white  sorts,  the  Dutch  and  White  Transparent 
are  two  good  kinds  ;  and  of  Black,  the  Naples, 
Baldwin,  and  Lee’s  Prolific.  Currants  for 
market  are  not  gathered  until  they  are  fairly 
well  coloured.  They  are  then  packed  in  sieves, 
or  more  generally  half-sieves,  and  sent  to  the 
salesman  or  direct  to  the  shopkeeper ;  as  fruits 
for  preserving  or  culinary  uses,  few  are  more 
appreciated  while  procurable.  I  may  add  that 
the  system  of  selling  them  by  weight  has  nearly 
superseded  that  of  measure.  It  is  the  best 
system  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  Market 
growers  do  not  attempt  to  prolong  their  season 
by  any  system  of  netting  them  up,  as  is  done  in 

Srivate  gardens,  as  the  extra  price  obtained 
oes  not  compensate  for  such  labour.  The  best 
way,  as  a  rule,  is  to  gather  each  sort  as  it  is  fit 
for  use. 

Raspberries. 

These  have  lately  commanded  a  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  are  now  extensively  grown  as  market 
fruito.  The  usual  plan  is  to  plant  in  lines  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  apart,  the  canes  being  placed 
about  a  foot  asunder.  Good  rich  land  is  needed 
to  produce  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  for  although 
the  Raspberry  will  grow  freely  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  produce  plenty  of  blossoms,  it 
is  only  when  its  roots  can  find  suitable  food  in 
abundance  that  it  can  carry  a  good  crop  of  full- 
sized  fruit.  In  periods  of  drought  the  late 
blossoms  dry  up  on  poor  soils  instep  of  swelling 
off,  but  if  rich  mulchings  are  applied  and  copious 
waterings  of  liquid  manure  given,  it  is  surprising 
the  quantity  of  fruit  which  a  good  plantation 
will  yield.  I  find  in  light  soil  that  cow  or  pig 
manure,  applied  as  a  winter  dressing,  produces 
excellent  results.  The  system  of  pruning  is 
usually  to  cut  the  canes  down  to  about  2  feet  in 
height,  and  in  that  case  no  stakes  or  wires  are 
employed,  as  is  usual  in  private  gardens.  All 
surplus  canes  are  dug  up  in  winter  and  employed 
for  making  new  plantations,  for  although  the 
Raspberry  makes  fresh  wood  every  season,  and 
by  good  culture  may  be  kept  prolific  for  many 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  always  have  young  plan¬ 
tations  coming  on.  Market  gardeners  mant  a 
certain  number  of  rows  every  year,  and  do  away 
with  an  equal  number  of  old  stock.  The  finest 
Raspberries  are  gathered  with  the  stalks  attached 
to  them  and  sent  to  market  for  dessert,  but  the 
greatest  demand  is  for  jam  manufacture,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  in  great  request,  and 
realise  fair  prices,  even  in  the  most  abundant 
fruit  seasons.  The  varieties  grown  for  market 
are  Carter’s  Prolific,  the  Red  and  White  Antwerp, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Fastolf  ;  the  red  kinds 
are  much  more  grown  than  the  white,  the  latter 
being  only  for  dessert.  A  new  sort  called  Baum- 
forth’s  Seedling  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  tried  it. 


Nut.s. 

Various  kinds  of  Nuts  are  a  remunerative 
crop,  but  although  they  succeed  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  it  is  only  in  Kent  where  they  are 
e|ten8ively  grown.  The  system  of  pruning,  by 
^  hollow,  cut- shaped  bushes  are  foiroed;  is 
;bly  the  cause  of  the  fruit  te  Lag  sc  fine, 
"as  where  the  bashes  are  allowed  to  grow, sa they 


like  the  fruit  is  not  nearly  so  fine  as  W  hefi  itho  j 


restrictive  system  is  adopted.  Nuts  are  usually 
planted  as  an  under  crop,  beneath  Apple,  Pear, 
or  Plum  trees,  amongst  Currants  and  Goose¬ 
berries,  about  15  feet  apart,  but  it  takes  several 
years  to  form  a  good  Nut  bush.  The  pruning 
of  Nuts  is  made  a  speciality  of  by  men  who  cut 
the  bushes  at  so  much  per  score  or  hundrc<l, 
according  to  size  and  age.  They  cut  out  the 
centre  shoots,  and  always  prune  to  a  bud 
pointing  outwards.  All  suckers  are  broken 
clean  off,  as  well  as  all  coarse,  watery  shoots  ; 
only  the  wiry-looking  twigs  are  retained,  and 
the  size  which  the  Nuts  attain  under  this 
system  of  pruningis  the  best  guarantee  of  its  sound  - 
ness.  Rags  and  other  refuse  are  dug  in  amongst 
the  bashes  in  winter,  and  in  summer  the  strong 
shoots  are  stopped  when  in  full  growth,  being 
broken  by  hand,  an  operation  that  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  Nuts.  Cob  Nuts 
are  now  much  more  largely  planted  than 
Filberts.  The  Kentish  Cob  and  Webb’s  Prize, 
the  Cosford  Nut,  and  Red  and  White  Filbert, 
are  the  sorts  usually  grown,  and  in  almost  oil 
kinds  of  seasons  they  realise  good  prices,  the 
flavour  of  good  home-grown  Nuts  being  superior 
to  that  of  imported  ones  ;  in  fact,  our  home 
growei*8  can  defy  competition  in  the  matter  of 
bush  fruits,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  likely  to 
attain  very  large  proportions.  J.  G.  G. 

1 1918.  --  Raspberry  culture.  —  Prunmg, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  never  prac¬ 
tised  whilst  the  foliage  is  green  ;  but  what  many 
growers  do  is  to  thin  out  the  canes  soon  after 
the  crop  is  gathered,  with  the  object  of  letting  in 
sun  and  air,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  more  per^t 
maturity  of  those  that  remain.  As  to  the  amount 
of  canes  to  be  left,  that  depends  upon  the 
stren^h  of  the  stools.  When  thoroughly  eetab- 
lishea  half  a  dozen  good  stout  canes  suffice.  In 
thinning  out  all  the  old  bearing  wood  is  cut 
away,  as  this,  of  course,  is  useless,  and  this 
alone  permits  of  the  better  circulation  of  air, 
and  the  more  free  entry  of  sun  to  the  bearing 
canes  of  the  following  year.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  drop  the  canes  may  be  shortened  to  the 
length  desired,  and  be  tied  up ;  and  if  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  can  be  given,  they  will  feel 
the  benefit  of  it  the  following  summer. — J.  C.  B, 
11991.— Qrapea  not  oolourinfir.  -This  is 
a  question  that  has  not  been  definitely  settled 
yet,  but  the  conditions  under  which  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  colour  best  are  a  light  crop, 
and  the  fruit  well  shaded  by  the  foliage.  One 
bunch  to  every  shoot  is  too  much  to  expect  any 
vine  to  ripen  well,  or  at  least  to  colour  well  ; 
the  Foxy  Grapes  ripen  well  and  they  are  as  good 
in  flavour.  A  large  Tulip  tree  growing  in  wnt 
of  a  vinery,  shading  it  for  two  hours  at  midday, 
must  be  injurious.  The  shade  from  the  tree 
must  injure  the  vines,  and  its  roots  will  grow 
into  the  border  in  all  directions.  In  the  interest 
of  the  vines  it  ought  to  be  removed.  The  vines 
ought  to  have  a  thorough  good  watering  after 
the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.  Over  dryness  at  the 
roots  will  also  prevent  the  Grapes  from  colouring. 

— J.  D.  E. 

11974.— Pig  Tree  culture.— Nearly  all  the 
pruning  they  require  is  to  cut  out  the  young  wood 
where  it  is  too  thick.  All  suckers  should  be 
removed.  The  young  wood  that  has  been  most 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  is,  therefore,  short- 
jomted  and  well-ripened,  ought  to  be  saved. 
The  foliage  must  not  be  freely  cut  away.  The 
trees  are  easily  propagated  from  eyes  or 
cuttings ;  they  should  be  put  in  during  the 
winter,  and  succeed  beat  in  a  hothouse,  or  they 
may  be  propagated  in  the  spring  by  patting  the 
eyes  or  cuttings  in  small  pots,  and  placing  them 
in  a  hot-bed.-^.  D.  E. 

11945.— Manure  for  firult  trees.— Straw¬ 
berries,  Currant,  and  Gooseberry  bushes  like 
rich  soil,  and  fowls’  manure  suits  them  very 
well  indeed  ;  but  it  is  almost  as  rich  as  guano, 
and  must  not  be  applied  too  freely.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  rich  soil  is  to 
grow  too  much  to  W'ood,  instead  of  forming 
fruit  or  rather  blossom  buds.  If  the  trees  have 
that  tendency  fowls’  manure  would  increase  it, 
but  if  they  are  growing  on  poor  soil,  and  are  | 
producing  fruit  freely,  the  application  of  this 
manure  in  moderate  quantities  would  be  pro- 
duc^v^Pjf  good.— J.  D.  E. 

iTi.9<u.— Nectarine  stones  splitting  — This  is  not 
to  itbe  vkriijvv  liofd  Napier,  but  Is,  probahl;, 
causwl  b3'  the  fruit  not  being  well  set  in  the  spring. 
that  tt;e  biokticijfis  arc'  \f;ouched  with  a  canid  hair  bru* 
bnee  a  day  during  tho  time  of  flowering. — J.  D.  E. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Tomato  OUttinjgB. — Where  Tomatoes  are 
jlesired  very  early  in  the  spring  there  is  no 
better  way  of  securing  them  than  rooting  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  autumn  and  growing  the  young 
plants  on  throughout  the  winter,  but  unless 
w'bere  special  means  exist  to  keep  them  growing 
with  the  object  of  having  them  in  bloom  soon 
(and  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  great  deal 
of  heat  and  light),  it  is  best  to  keep  them  quiet 
and  merely  treat  them  as  stock  planted  until 
the  turn  of  the  year.  They  may  be  kept  in 
any  place  where  bedding  Pelargoniums  will 
succeed,  and  they  should  be  kept  dwarf  by 
means  of  pinching,  and  robust  by  being  fully 
exposed^  to  the  lij^t,  until  they  can  be  fairly 
set  a-going  for  blooming  and  fruiting,  and  this 
is  much  more  easily  accomplished  after  the  new 
year  than  at  present. 

Unripe  Tomato  frult8.-0f  those  we  have  many 
bandies  cut  from  plants  on  open  walls  aboutthe  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  are  hanjr  upon  the  roof  of  the  pottinjr  shed, 
and  we  And  them  ripen  better  there  than  in  the  fclasshouses. 
A  humid  atmosphere  soon  causes  them  to  decay,  and  that, 
too,  very  often  before  thej'  ripen,  hence  the  reason  of  a  dry 
shed  suiting  them  so  well. 

Varlegmted  Kales.— These  are  very  hardy  and  grow 
fTocly  in  all  soils  and  climates,  but  it  is  only  about  this 
time  their  leaves  begin  to  assume  their  rich  markings. 
t^Tien  well  coloured  they  are  both  beautiful  and  valuable 
for  garnishing  fruit  on  the  dinner  table.  The  young  leaves 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  como'out  on  Beet¬ 
root  stored  away  in  a  dark  shed  are  also  very  useful  for 
this  purpose. 

Brusssls  Sprouts. — where  these  are  verj’  early  and 
fully  developed,  mild  weather  in  autumn  may  cause  many 
of  the  Aocst  to  burst,  and  then  they  are  next  to  useless  ; 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  this  happening  it  may  be 
effectually  prevented  by  heeling  over  the  plants  in  Much 
the  same  way  as  is  done  with  Broccoli  in  winter.— J.  M. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIEa 

(misokllakboub.) 

11976. — Plaintaln  and  Daisy  roots  on 
lawn. — If  “X.  Y.  Z.”  will  obtain  from  any 
seedsman  a  tin  of  “lawn  sand,”  and  apply  it 
according  to  directions,  he  will  easily  eramcate 
the  Daisy  roots.  The  Plaintains  must  bo  cut  off 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  suiface,  and  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  dropped  on  the  root  left.  This 
will  destroy  them,  and  the  Grass  will  soon  grow 
and  cover  the  bare  place  made  by  the  Plaintain 
leaves. — B. 

- One  part  sulphate  ammonia  and  three  parts  bone 

super|>ho«phate  well  mixed  and  sown  over  the  lawn  will 
destroy  Daisies  and,  I  suppose,  Plaintains,  but  not  small 
weeds. — E.  8.  P. 

11750.— Watering  plants  in  winter.— 
Great  care  in  watering  means  regulating  the 
supply,  so  that  the  plants  do  not  at  any  time 
suffer  for  want  of  it,  and  yet  are  never  over- 
watered.  Plants  in  pots  should  nearly  dry  out 
before  they  are  watered,  and  then  only  just 
enough  water  should  be  given  to  moisten  the 
soil  through.  It  is  easy  enough  to  determine 
when  a  plant  should  be  watered,  as  the  surface 
becomes  white,  or  nearly  so,  and  if  the  pot  is 
lifted  it  naturally  feels  light.  Soil  is  cold,  and 
roots  are  more  or  less  stagnant  during  the  winter 
months  ;  therefore  only  enough  moisture  should 
be  given  as  will  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  soil  should  not  become  dust 
dry,  or  some  of  the  fibrous  roots  perish. — 
J.  C.  B. 

11963. — Weedy  lawns. — A  lawn  is  like 
everything  else  connected  with  gardening,  it 
must  have  attention,  and  yours  appears  to  have 
been  much  neglected,  or  it  would  not  have 
become  so  covered  with  weeds.  Had  you 
destroyed  the  weeds  before  they  came  to  any 
great  size  the  Grass  would  have  become  too 
thick  for  anything  but  Daisies  and  Plantains  to 
live  amongst.  Although  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced  much  good  may  yet  be  done— as  if  the 
weeds  are  pulled  or  dug  out  with  a  small  fork 
the  Grass  will  yet  cover  some  of  the  vacant 
spaces.  The  weeding  must  be  followed  up 
through  the  autumn  and  spring,  and  in  March 
the  bare  spots  may  be  lightly  forked  over  and 
some  Grass  seedssown  on  them,  scattering  a  little 
light  soil  thereon,  and  afterwards  rolling  the 
lawn  well.  By  keeping  the  weeds  in  check,  and 
mowing  constantly,  a  good  Grass  plotudU  be 
formed  in  the  course  of  a  year.— J.  C.  Bf 
11943. — Thrips  on 


14.  rru-  1.1.  u  - , , - pW,Snd  our  little  dog  frightens  a  way  the 

This  pest  has  teen  very  troublesome  catsShkt  come  after  the  birds.  Robins  are  fond 
indeed  this  season,  especially  so  on  the  Dahlias,  of  German  paste.— M.  C.  H. 


It  has  teen  necessary  to  enclose  the  show  or 
other  Dahlias  in  muslin  bags  in  order  to  save 
them  from  being  quite  disfigured.  They  could 
be  shaken  out  of  the  petals  in  hundreds.  The 
only  way  to  keep  them  off  is  to  syringe  the 
plants  daily  during  hot  weather  ;  the  insects 
will  not  do  much  harm  if  this  is  followed  up. 
It  is  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  that  it  has 
increased  so  much.  Parsley  has  teen  a  failure 
in  many  places  this  year,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather.  We  have  a  good  crop,  but  the  seeds 
were  watered  to  bring  them  through  the  ground, 
and  the  plants  were  well  watered  afterwards. — 
J.  D.  E. 

11945.  — Fowls’  mEUiure.  — In  reply  to 
“  Acton,”  as  I  have  had  some  experience  this 
year  of  fowls’  manure,  I  write  to  say  that  a 
friend  gave  me  a  large  cartload  in  March,  which 
was  immediately  separated,  spread  over  the 
garden,  and  dug  in,  and  to  our  utter  dismay 
nothing  seemed  to  thrive.  For  the  first  three 
months  everything  had  the  appearance  of  being 
burnt  up.  Several  things,  such  os  Cucumber 
plants.  Marrows,  Verbenas,  &c.,  disappeared  in 
less  than  a  week  ;  but  after  a  time,  when  the 
ground  cooled  with  watering  and  heavy  rains, 
everything  ^rew  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Some 
scarlet  Salvias,  instead  of  being  only  6  inches, 
are  3  feet  high,  and  seem  to  have  no  strength  to 
open  their  blossoms  ;  in  fact,  everything  seems 
to  run  to  foliage.  I  think  if  the  manure  had 
been  properly  cooled  and  mixed  with  a  larffe 
quantity  of  other  refuse,  such  as  Grass  mowings, 
ac.,  it  would  have  been  more  serviceable. — 
Nelson. 

1 1863.— Woodlioe  eatingr  Poxgrloves.— 
“  X.  Y.  Z.”  is  in  error  as  to  what  is  eating  his 
plants.  Woodlice  and  most  other  depredators 
prefer  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
eat  the  stems  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
depredators  are  the  daddy-long-legs  grubs, 
which,  having  no  feet,  cannot  climb,  and  cut  off 
plants  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  eating  them 
through.  They  are  very  destructive  in  that 
way  to  Carnations,  Pinks,  Sweet  Williams, 
Stocks,  and  similar  evergreen  plants,  as  they 
can  only  reach  a  very  small  TOrtion  of  the  plants, 
and  the  mischief  is  generally  done  before  it  is 
suspected.  There  is  no  remedy  but  catch  and 
kilh  If  the  soil  round  the  plant  is  stirred  with 
a  piece  of  stick  the  grubs  will  be  found  about  an 
inch  below  the  surface  and  within  6  or  7 
inches  of  the  plant.  They  are  like  a  sausi^e  in 
shape,  and  of  a  dark,  dirty  drab  colour.  They 
are  rarely  troublesome  in  the  country,  as  the 
robins  and  starlings  know  where  to  find  them, 
and  the  swallows  devour  the  greater  part  of  the 
perfect  insects ;  but  in  towns  where  these  birds 
are  absent  they  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  plague 
in  some  seasons.  I  had  a  bed  of  six  dozen  Sweet 
Williams  completely  destroyed  by  them  one 
winter.  They  seem  to  show  a  preference  for 
Foxgloves  in  the  country.— J.  D. 

11992.— Robins  In  grardens.— “  J.  A.  S.  ” 
should  feed  the  sparrows  with  stale  bread, 
soaked  in  water,  and  afterwards  squeezed  dry 
in  the  hand,  and  either  thrown  upon  the  grass 
or  placed  upon  the  garden  wall,  at  first  as  far 
from  the  house  as  possible.  If  a  few  crumbs  of 
cheese,  or  scraps  of  meat,  shreded  fine,  are 
mued  with  the  bread,  or  a  few  berries,  this 
will  induce  the  robins  to  frequent  the  garden. 
Robins  are  particularly  fond  of  cheese,  also  of 
ants’  eggs,  and  mealworms.  These  may  be 
purchased  at  most  bird  dealers,  and  should  be 
Kept  in  a  jar  with  a  little  oatmeal,  the  ants’  eggs 
by  themselves  in  a  cool  place,  the  mealworms 
in  a  warm  one.  My  robins  and  sparrows  come 
to  me  at  a  certain  call,  and  the  sparrows  run 
about  around  my  feet,  picking  up  crumbs  like 
chickens.  The  robins  are  not  yet  so  tame, 
although  they  will  sit  upon  the  wall  and  sing 
beautifully.  They  seem  very  nervous  of  dogs, 
however,  and  naturally  so  of  their  enemy  the 
cat.  Starlings  also  run  about  upon  our  lawn, 
and  in  the  winter  thrushes  and  blackbirds  ;  and 
this  autumn  we  are  going  to  plant  a  cherry-tree 
especially  for  the  blackbirds.  Although  our 
house  is  situated  in  a  populous  suburb  of 
Jjondon,  abounding  in  cats,  and  with  a  railway 
lino  running  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  yet  I 
have  succeeded  in  enticing  many  song  birds 
here.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  is  allowed 
'o  ^  away  j  all  scraps  are  thrown  toj-j 


W^^  —Flowers  for  sunny  border.- See  answer 

.m Virginia  Creeper.-These 
will  strike  freely  In  August  and  September  by  la^inir  a 
long  shoot  and  pegging  it  well  down  at  the  points.— M.  C. 

11985  -Selection  of  hardy  flowers.-See  article 
on  the  "Management  of  Small  Gardens"  in  Gardemxq 
iLtnsTRATBD  for  September  6th,  1884,  where  a  list  is  given 
sueh  as  you  require.— II.  H. 

— Church  decoration.— There  is  a  little  book 
on  Chnrch  Decoration,  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170 
Strand,  London,  W.C.— Celkr  rr  Andax. 

...rr  FesUvol  Decorations;"  L.  Upcott  Gill 

170,  Strand,  London.— H.  U. 

11895.— To  destroy  beetles.— We  found  borax 
powder  to  answer  well  in  getting  rid  of  beetles  in  the  house 
— E.  P. 


Caj4ain  Barlow.— The  answer  was  no  doubt  intended  for 
you  ;  it  was  a  printer’s  error  in  spelling  your  name.— 
1  oting  Bfginntr.—’Tho  vine  leaves  are  affected  by  a  black 
fungus,  which  a  little  soap  and  water  will  easily  remove. 
— — St.  George.— Try  Messrs.  Veltch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 

Nursery,  King’s  Road.  Chelsea. - Toby.  —  Probably 

Ouemsey  Lilies,  but  we  cannot  bo  sure  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion.— —F.  H.  F,— The  Lapageria  flower  sent  is  what  Is 
termed  a  sport.  There  is  a  double  variety  in  cultivation. 
The  one  sent  is  what  may  bo  termed  semi-double. 

Names  of  plants.- r.  W.  Littleton  /fay.-Cennothus 

asureus. - G.  W.  C.  (Klngsclere).— Traveller’s  Joy  ; 

Clematis  Vitallia. - S.  S.— Abutilon  Boule  de  Nlcgo. - 

R.  II.  C.— The  herbaceous  plant  is  Macloaya  cordata,  and 

the  other  is  Fuchsia  procumbens. - M.  F.— Euonymus 

latifolius. - Kuareabor(yugh.—l,  Species  of  Hardy  Statico 

2,  Astrantia  major ;  3,  Oalega  officinalis  alba ;  4,  Not  In 

flower. - J.U.  J/au’.— Lycium  barbarum  (Tea  Plant). - 

H.  C.  Fwc7L— Next  week.  1,  Inula  Conyza ;  2,  Eiigeron 
acris ;  3,  Campanula  glomerata ;  4,  Ajuga  ebameepifys.^— 

A.  //.-Campanula  pumila  alba. - Alpha.— \,  Cephalaria 

procera ;  2,  Solidago  canadensis. - M.  F.— White  Beam 

Tree  (Pyrua  Aria)  ;  berries  not  harmful. - //.  G.— Salvia 

Orahaml. - R.  A.  B.—\,  2,  and  8,  Varieties  of  Artemisia 

vulgaris  ;  4,  Salvia  pratensls. - P.  //.-Next  week. - 

M.  F.— Spiranthes  autumnalls. - C.  Vallota 

purpurea. - R.  A.  AlbrighL—SmWsx  mauritanica  (hardy 

against  a  wall). - C.  M.  F.— Nephrolepis  exaltata. - 

A.  D.  A. — 1,  Funkia  lanoeolata  ;  2.  Apparently  Athyrium 
flllx-fcemlna  ;  8.  Anchusa  sempen  irens  ;  4,  Send  in  flower. 

It  is  probably  Melissa  officinalis,  one  of  the  Balms. - B. 

lUader.—A  species  of  Crinum  ;  not  sufficient  material  to 

name. - Af.  L.  O.  ff.— Abelia  rupcstris.— Nevcoxf/e.— 

Both  varieties  Cupressus  Lawsonlana - W.  M.  F.— 1, 

Kchinops  ruthenlcus ;  2,  Species  of  Lobelia ;  8,  Solidago 

canadensis  ;  4,  Ly thrum  SaJicaria. - E.  D.—\  Hibiscus 

syriacus  fl.-pl.  ;  2,  Lcyoesteria  formosa  ;  3,  Ligustrum 

cbinense. - E.  R.— Apparently  Pyrus  torminalis. - 

/’•  — I,  Calandrinia  sp^osa  ;  2.  Probably  Night-scented 

Stock  IMathiola  tristis)  ;  much  withered. - G.  M. 

Stewirt.— Ipom»a  Bona-nox,  a  stove  plant  propagated  by 

seeds. - 8.  E.  Cooper. —The  box  only  contained  one 

specimen,  and  it  is  Impatiens  glanduligcra. - R,  F.  Do 

Sali^. — Salvia  Horminum. - if.  F.  I. — Clematis  Flam- 

mula. - W.  E.  IFaffs.- SalvIaGraharoi. - Tanny  Fern. — 

Cerastium  tomentosum. - Vara. — Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis. 

- Mrs.  irriyif.— Wild  Persicary  (Polygonum  Fogopy- 

rum). - Tirg/’orrf.— PuUcaria  vulgaris. - T.  Oraham.— 

Next  week. - J.  F.  S.  G.— Probably  Viburnum  pruni- 

folium,  cannot  be  certain  without  flowers. 

Names  of  flrult.— if.  E.  Simrrd.— All  the  fruits  you 

send  are  the  Chaumontel  Pear. - A.  C.  H.  0.— Red 

common  Cyder  Apple,  no  other  use  ;  yellow  Keswick’s 
Codling,  one  of  the  host  early  cooking  Apples,  good  bearer 

generally. - IV.  E.  Mvtson.—A\\  very  common,  and 

apparently  of  no  use.  Tried  to  find  out  from  all  good 
judges  of  Apples  in  Ck>v'ent  Garden.  Sec  our  notioes  to 
correspondents. 


QUERIEa 

Bulee  for  Oorreepondents.— AB  eomfmmieationi 
for  insertion  should  be  elearlv  and  eonaieely  uritten  on  one 
Bide  gf  the  paper  only  and  addreesed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pububhsr.  Ths  name  and 
address  qf  (he  sender  is  retired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Ansteers  to  (Queries 
should  aivtaus  bear  the  number  and  tUle  qf  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  qne^  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
GARDRNiNO(pnnf^  to  press  a  considerable  time  b^ore  the  day 
qf  publication,  U  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  loeek  they  are  receiv^  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 
Naming  plants.— Four  plants,  or  flowers  only 

can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varusties 
^  florisUf  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  a  specialist  itho 
has  ths  means  ^  comparison  at  hand.  Any  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  plants  or  flowers  sent  to  name  should  always 
accompany  the  parcel. 

12040.— Grapes  cracking.- Could  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  me  some  little  advice  how  to  remedy 
the  following  defects  in  my  vinery  ?  I  have  a  vinery  not 
heated  and  have  this  year  a  very  good  crop  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  in  one  part  of  the  house  ;  but  I  observe 
many  of  the  Grapes  are  cracking  as  soon  os  they  begin  to 
swell,  this  causes  the  bunch  to  mould,  and  spoils  the 
appearance,  and  also  wastes  a  good  many  of  the  Grapes. 
In  former  years  they  have  cracked  a  little,  but  not  so  much 
as  this  year.  Also  at  the  north  end  of  the  house  I  have  a 
couple  of  the  same  vines  as  mentioned  alx>ve,  and  they 
have  produced  no  fruit  for  years,  although  the  wood  is  as 
sound  and  healthy  as  the  other  that  has  the  good  crop  upon 
thepo.  ,Thc  housf)  is  about  30  feet  long  uid  ventilated  at 
the  IvicjcQk'itk  thi'M  vehtUato  and  also  windows  in  front 
which -,we  opened  n;hen  thjs  house  is,yesj’  hot.  The  border 
ivellYmanhired,  ft  y  turf  soil  and  bones, 

the  hoh-beanng  part  jpretiting  its  share  of  this.  I  will  be 
|tc;  heaif  bt  r  defect.  As  they  crack 

lort  it'  toe  to|)  of  toe  houib  wheire  the  heat  is  most  execs- 
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sivo  I  expect  it  may  bo  this  which  causes  them  to  craok. — 
0.  R.  C. 

12041.— Bulba  for  next  spiinff.— We  are  leaving  the 
house  where  wo  now  live  early  ne«^j  car.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  mo  what  to  do  with  my  early  spring  bulbs  T 
Must  I  pat  them  into  the  ground  or  keep  them  dry  and 
break  off  the  sprite  when  they  come  T— Martha. 

12012— Verotable  Marrows  tumlngf  yellow* 
—My  Vegetable  Marrows  nearly  all  tiini  yellow  and  drop 
off  as  soon  os  the  flowers  have  died.  Will  someone  give  me 
the  reason  for  it?— Martha. 

12043.— Lar^e  Sunflower.— I  have  at  the  present 
time  a  Sunflower  bloom  which  measures  3  feet  4  inches 
round  it.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  that  is  not  an  un* 
usxial  size.  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  corre* 
spondents  will  kindly  give  me  their  experienoe. — W.  J.  A. 

12044.— Nomad-— Whore  could  1  obtain  manure  from 
'*  Moule’s  Earth  Closets,’*  and  is  it  suitable  for  flower  grow¬ 
ing?  I  understand  that  it  is  sold  in  cakes.— Non  ad. 

12045.— Propagratlnsr  double  Naaturtlums.— 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  how  to  pro¬ 
pagate  double  Nasturtiums.— W.  F. 

12046.— Sturt  Pea  from  Auetrallct.— Has  any 
reader  grown  the  Sturt  Pea  from  Australia,  and  can  they 
tell  anything  of  its  habits  and  proper  treatment?  It  is 
said  to  be  very  beautiful.- F.  G. 

12047.— Dryingf  Bverlastingr  flowers.— Will  some¬ 
one  kindly  give  directions  for  stiffening  the  stalks  of 

everlastings  ”  in  drj  ing?— Woodlands. 

12048.— Culture  Of  Palms.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  directions  for  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
Palm,  Areca  Bauorii?  I  haveono'which  is  not  happv.  The 
leaves  are  brown  and  withered  at  the  tips,  and  it  has  not 
grown  in  the  least  since  last  autumn  It  Is  in  a  pot  in  a 
dwelling-room,  where  we  have  no  gas.  Is  it  a  delicate 
Palm  ?— Vara. 

12049.— Mildew  in  open  air.— Would  someone 
kindly  inform  me  of  a  remedy  for  mildew  in  open  air  on 
Roses!  It  is  very  prevalent  here  this  year.— W.  T. 

120W.— Carnations  and  Phloxes  tor  show.— 
Would  some  correspondent  kindly  give  me  the  names  of 
six  good  Carnations  or  Picoteca  and  the  best  time  to  plant. 
BO  that  1  can  have  them  for  exhibition  about  the  1st  of 
September  next  year ;  also  six  good  varieties  of  Phloxes  ? 
Should  I  buy  plants  or  sow  the  seeds,  and  at  w'bat  time,  to 
have  them  for  same  date  as  above  ?— Sukscribsr. 

12051.— Heatinff  a  small  firreenhouse.- Any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  best  and  most  economical  means  of 
warming  a  greenhouse  (lean-to).  12  feet  by  8  feet,  and  0  feet 
high  at  hack,  will  bo  thankfully  received.  I  should  like 
not  only  to  keep  out  the  frost  but  to  have  it  sufQoiently 
warm  for  flowers  to  bloom  during  the  winter,  and  as  1  am 
away  from  home  during  the  day,  a  boiler  that  would  not 
retmirc  attention  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  would  bo  desirable. 
— Bromptomiax. 

12062.— Storlner  Apples.— In  storing  Apples  in 
layers,  is  it  necessary  to  put  straw  between  each  layer? 
The  only  places  I  have  for  storing  Apples  are  a  tool-house 
in  the  garden  (about  5  feet  square),  a  small,  dark,  under- 
jrrouBd  cellar,  and  on  attic.  Would  anyone  tell  me  which 
IS  best  ?— Axatbur. 


12063.— Window  boxes.— I  should  be  much  obliged 
for  advice  respecting  my  window  boxes.  They  ore  at 
present  filled  with  ncraniums,  Marguerites,  and  Iw-leavcd 
Geraniums.  The  Marguerites  have  done  blooming  and 
are  bonnning  to  look  rather  weedy,  but  the  Geraniums 
arc  still  in  flower  and  look  well.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
replace  the  Marguerites  with  some  kind  of  dwarf  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and,  if  so,  which  would  be  the  best  kind? 
Must  the  Marguerites  be  thrown  away,  or  would  they  have 
any  chance  of  living  through  the  irinter  in  pots  in  the 
house?  In  the  roring  1  should  like  to  have  Hyacinths, 
CroouBes,  kc.,  in  ^  boxes.  Must  they  be  planted  in  boxes 
now,  or  would  it  do  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  potsin  thohouseaud 
transplant  them  in  the  spring  ?  The  windows  look  south 
and  west  respectively;— AtritABBT. 

12054.— Boses  for  London  garden.— Would  you 
kindly  let  me  know  through  your  journal  what  bush  and 
standard  Roses  will  grow  in  a  London  garden  ?  The  garden 
is  very  sunny  and  near  Primrose  Hill,  pretty  well  out  of 
the  smoke.  Also  what  treatment  do  they  reqfuire  ?  Will 
a  Rose,  and  what  kind,  grow  up  the  house?— Banrsia. 

12055. — Australian  Qrass  birds. —Seeing  in  Gardbw  • 
mo  that  a  lady  amateur  bird  breeder  kindly  offers  to 
answer  any  questions  on  the  management  of  birds,  might 

ask  if  she  knows  of  any  cure  for  an  Australian  Qrass  bird 
that  I  have  ?  It  was  a  very  fine  handsome  bird  when  I 
fraught  it,  and  about  Christmas  time  benn,  as  I  thought, 
to  moult ;  in  two  or  three  months  it  had  scarcely  a  feather 
on  it,  and  has  been  in  the  same  state  ever  sinoo.  I  am 
sure  there  arc  no  insects  In  the  cage,  and  the  other  bird  is 
perfectly  well.  I  feed  the  birds  on  Millet  and  Canary  seed, 
and  lately  I  have  put  a  little  Saffron  Into  the  water  to 
see  if  that  would  do  any  good.  I  should  bo  so  much 
obliged  if  I  could  hear  of  anything  to  do  the  poor 
creature  good.  It  seems  cheerful,  looks  frightful.— 
L.  E.  C.  L. 

12066.— Keeping  Geraniums  In  winter  —Having 
heard  that  Geraniums  may  be  taken  out  of  their  pots  and 
hung  up  in  a  cellar  to  keep  through  the  winter,  would 
someone  please  inform  me  if  it  will  injure  the  plants,  and 
if  any  other  plants  ma>'  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ?— 
0.  H.  S. 

12057. — Single  Dablias.— What  is  the  beet  way  of 
keeping  the  roots  of  single  Dahlias  through  the  winter? 
I  baveoold  pits,  but  no  heat,  and  no  cellars.  I  have  a  flue 
plant  of  Cactus  Dahlia,  but  it  has  not  flowered.  Can  any¬ 
one  tell  mo  the  reason?— M.  E.  B. 

12068.— Peaches  from  seed.— 1  am  much  obliged 
to  those  oorrespondonts  who  answered  my  questions 
respecting  Peaches  from  seed,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  they 
will  inform  me  as  to  the  best  time  of  year  for  planting  the 
stoues,  whether  now  or  In  the  spring.  Also  can  the  trees 
be  raised  in  the  open  air,  or  must  they  be  indoors,  or  in  a 
frame?  In  the  event  of  their  being  budded,  how  must 
this  be  acrompUshed,  and  on  what  stockal^^BLsoH. 

12069.— Madrosflald  Court  Gra^crackiuv 
1  shall  be  obliged  if  auv  ir<?>der  cau  acq^Trhn^ejR  h  .iW 
means  of  preventing  the  above  Grape  rnro  cracking.^ 

AkATBOR.  ^ 


12060.— Stove  for  greenhouse.— Can  any  corre¬ 
spondent  inform  me  what  sized  stove  I  shall  require  to 
exclude  frost  from  a  lean-to  greenhouse  8  feet  by  6  feet 
6  inches,  and  8  feet  6  inches  high  at  back?  There  are 
some  advertised  with  hot-water  pipes  attached  ;  1  should 

E refer  one  of  them.  Any  information  from  readers  who 
avo  tried  them  will  be  acceptable.— Makcuniknsib. 

12061. — Perpetual  Boses.— Will  any  correspondent 
kindly  tell  me  now  long  the  seed  of  Perpetual  Roses  takes 
to  germinate?  I  sowed  some  procured  from  Sutton’s  on 
August  loth,  covered  with  glass,  and  gave  a  gentle  bottom 
heat,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  yet.— Neusor. 

12062.— Hardy  plants  for  border.— l  shall  be  glad 
of  any  suggestions  for  making  and  planting  a  boraer, 
100  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  with  haray  perennials?  Also 
where  could  I  get  suitable  plants  at  a  moderate  price? 
Like  many  other  people,  I  am  tired  of  “  bedding  plants.” 
This  year  they  were  scorched  up.  Our  garden  is  too  large 
for  general  watering.  We  have  thousands  of  plants,  and 
in  this  climate  they  never  repay  for  the  trouble  they 
require.- E.  Selby,  Yorkshire. 

12063.— Bulbs  for  spring  blooming.— Will  some¬ 
one  tell  me  what  bulbs  1  can  plant  now  for  spring  bloom¬ 
ing  out  of  doors ;  also  what  soil  different  kinds  require? 
What  seeds,  too,  can  I  plant  now  for  a  nice  display  next 
summer?  I  have  a  cold  frame  and  heated  groenhoxise. 
When  is  the  time  for  planting  different  sorts  of  Lilies,  in¬ 
doors  and  outdoors?  Having  good  convenience  I  am 
anxious  to  have  a  nice  display,  but  scarcely  know  how  to 
set  about  it— Ck>XBTAET  Reader. 

12064.— Mushroom  spawn.— Will  any  reader  inform 
me  how  to  make  flrst-class  Mushroom  spawn  ;  and  can  it 
be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year  ?— J.  B. 

12065.— Bose  Cheshimt  hybrid- —Wll  someone 
say  how  to  prune  a  strong  plant  of  Cheshunt  hybrid  Rose? 
It  is  several  years  old,  with  long  shoots,  against  the  glass, 
facing  west,  planted  out  in  a  largo,  cool  greenhouse.- 
T.  C.  II. 

12008.— Fruit  o2  PaSBlon-flower.— I  have  been 
wonderfully  successful  with  the  Passion-flower  this  season, 
and  ray  tw’o  plants  are  covered  with  fruit.  I  shall  be 
much  pleased  if  you  or  one  of  your  many  readers  can  tell 
me  if  this  fruit  can  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.— 
J,  8.  W. 

12067.— Marvel  of  Peru.— Could  anyone  supply  me 
with  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  Marv  el  of  Peru,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  roots  in  winter?  I  had  once  a  fine 
variety  of  this  plant  (from  Tours),  crimson  and  yellow,  but 
have  failed  to  get  it  in  England.— H.  A. 

12068.— Proi>agatlng  fpames.— Can  anyone  inform 
me  bow  to  use  one  of  Rippingille’a  (outdoor)  proi>agating 
frames  to  the  best  advantage,  as  I  possess  one,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  utilise  it  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it?  Can  I 
force  bulbs  in  it  so  as  to  get  them  earlier  than  if  in  pots 
without  heat,  and,  if  so,  how  ?— Hbmbicds. 

12069.— Violet  Marie  Louise.— What  is  the  proper 
treatment  of  those  plants  at  this  time  of  year  ?  Should  they 
have  surface  dressing  applied,  and  how  soon  should  the 
frame  in  which  they  are  to  be  wintered  be  put  upon  the 
beds?  Will  the  plants  flower  well  in  boxes  or  pots  in  aoool 
greenhouse?— A.  H.  Farrak. 

12070.— Mushroom  spawn.— A  friend  of  mine  had 
some  spaam  sent  him  from  Scotland,  by  which  he  has  pro- 
ducc<l  mushrooms  in  fourteen  days  In  shallow  boxes  of 
turf  soil.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  could  inform  me 
where  I  could  got  it. —A.  Carr. 

12071.— GladloU.-WiU  “  J.  C.C."  kindly  explain  the 
meaning  of  “  spawn  ”  ?  Is  it  the  bottom  root  from  which 
the  others  start?  Also,  is  it  necessary  to  lift  the  roots 
every  year,  or  may  the  hardy  ones  be  left,  such  os 
Brenchlyenais  gandavensis  ?— M.  C. 

12072.— Bougainvillea  In  cool  houses.— When  at 
Uafod  Euryn,  the  seat  of  W.  Deane,  Esq.,  I  was  astonished 
to  see  on  the  back  wail  of  a  conservatory  a  Bougainvillea 
glabra  covered  with  bloom.  There  is  no  heat  in  the  bouse 
only  when  to  keep  out  frost.  The  house  is  a  lefin-to  with 
an  east  aspect,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  a  Laconia,  so 
that  very  little  rain  can  get  on  to  the  Bougainvillea  ;  and 
I  was  informed  that  it  is  covered  with  bloom  every  year. 
If  some  of  our  readers  will  kindly  say  if  Clianthus  puirfcous 
would  do  well  in  suohan  aspect,  I  should  be  obliged.— R.  D. 

12073.— Bose  Victor  Verdier.— Will  some  reader 
please  say  are  there  two  Roses  under  this  name  ?  If  so. 
name  them.  Are  they  suitable  for  wall  alimbers,  and 
which  of  them  ?  If  not  suitable,  what  jfrad  decp-oolour^ 
rose  could  I  substitute?  Situatloi#  south-west  wall  at 
Clifton.  Bristol.  Soil,  good  mixtur9  of  garden  loam  and 
loose  Clay.— Exok. 

12074.— Bindweed.— Will  any  reader  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  time  and  way  to  rid  a  garden  of  what  is  called 
Bindweed- it  bears  a  white  convolvulus-Iiko  flower?— 
Horos. 

12076.— Plants  for  bank. — Would^ny  of  your  experi¬ 
enced  correspondents  advise  me  with  what  I  could  best 
plant  up  a  steep  sandy  bank,  with  an  eastern  and  northerly 
exirasure,  sf  evergreens  bearing  flower.  It  has  been  planted 
with  a  row  of  Pinus  austriaoa  along  top,  also  with  double 
Furze  ;  but  these  are  doing  indifferently,  as  heavy  rains 
wash  the  thin  sand  down.  Till  a  week  ago  common  brakes 
covered  the  surface,  but  these  have  been  cut  off  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  the  wild  Broom  that  is  rather 
abuudaut,  os  this  is  preferable  to  the  bare  ground.  What 
is  the  best  treatment  for  it,  or  for  anything  more  desirable, 
and  that  would  not  require  much  attention  ?— Frutex. 

12076.— Keeping  plants  in  winter.— I  am  thinking 
of  building  a  wooden  frame  twelve  feet  by  five  for  winter¬ 
ing  my  bedding  plants  in,  to  be  covered  with  glass  frames 
—the  outer  frame  being  of  1-Inch  timber.  Now  I  wont 
to  know  if  I  can  heat  this  pit  or  frame  with  a  spiral  boiler 
and  1-inch  pipe  to  go  all  round?  Will  a  1-inch  pipo 
bcsufllciont,  or  shall  I  require  a  pipe  of  larger  dimensions? 
I  merely  want  to  keep  out  the  frost  to. save  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Ac.  ?  I  have  also  a  good  attic  with  a 
skylight  in  it,  but  I  fear  I  could  not  heat  it ;  if  I  could  it 
would  be  less  expensive  than  making  the  frames.  I  tried 
it  last  year,  but  only  succeeded  in  keeping  a  few  plants, 
^vic^  on  the  subject  will  be  esteemed  a  favour.— 

*  Li^7.— Flowers  In  winter.— l  haiyfe! ja  in 

)a  northern  suburb  of  London,  near  HMlth’ey.  It  is  heated 
very  slightly  to  maintain  a  tomperaturej^pj^ 


How,  under  such  circumstances,  can  I  have  just  a  flower 
or  two  in  bloom  during  December,  January,  and  Febru¬ 
ary  ?  I  have  a  few  pots  of  Chr3'8anthemuma  (Ethel,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Paper- white,  and  lioman),  but  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  bloom  at  the  desired  time.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  grow  a  few  Anemones  in  pots.— IlAcmfEY. 

12078.— Apricots  fUllng  off.— I  would  feel  obliged 
if  any  reader  in  Qardkkixo  Illtstrated  could  tell  me  the 
reason  of  Apricots  falling  off,  though  not  ripe  nor  fuUj 
grown.-H.  M. 

12079.— Gardening  for  proflt.— I  reside  in  a  suburb 
of  Birmingham,  and  being  very  fond  of  a  garden,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  I  could  rent  a  piece  of  land— sa;  so 
acre — a  few  miles  out,  and  by  planting  the  greater  port  of 
it  with  fruit  trees,  make  it  pay  the  rent  and  expenees,  at 
least  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  I  should  bo  glad  of 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  practicable,  wbst  the 
working  expenses  would  be,  and  what  kind  of  fruit  trc-«s 
would  be  likely  to  pay  best  and  be  most  easily  cultirated. 
—Peter  Simple. 

12080.— Bose  Celine  Foreetler.— How  should  the 
above  Rose  be  managed— should  it  be  trained  fist  to  a  wall, 
and  should  it  be  much  pruned,  and  when?  We  have 
three  trees  very  luxuriant  os  far  os  foliage  is  concerned, 
but  the  blooms  are  small  and  few,  and  are  only  produced 
at  the  ends  of  long  green  shoots.— A.  H.  Fabrae. 

12081.— Felt  for  hot  water  pipes.— The  hot  wster 
pipes  from  my  boiler  run  underground  for  a  space  of  10 
feet,  and  thence  into  the  vinery.  I  find  a  great  deal  of 
heat  is  lost  in  the  pipes  underground.  Could  any  readin 
tell  me  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  the  pipes,  and  iftbm 
is  an  imperishable  felt  made  to  be  wrapped  round  tki 
pipes  in  that  position  so  os  to  prevent  the  escape  of  best! 
— J.  T. 

12082.— Yellow-flowered  trailing  plants.-0u 

anyone  recommend  a  good,  bright  yellow-flowered  trsHe;, 
something  of  the  habit  of  the  Saponaria  calabrica?  Tvo 
years  ago  Sanvitalia  prooumbens  was  recommended  is 
Oardekino,  and  appeared  to  be  exactly  what  I  wanted ; 
but  having  sown  nine  packets  of  it  (from  welJ-kixrrn 
seedsmen  advertising  in  Oardbniso)  in  various  psrti  ol 
the  garden,  and  in  boxes  in  the  house  and  cold  frame,  ud 
at  various  times  without  a  single  plant  coming  up,  it 
appears  to  be  of  no  use  to  try  it  again  ;  and  I  efaoold  be 
glad  to  hear  of  something  else.  I  have  also  tried  Abronis 
arenaria  with  the  same  result.  My  garden  Is  In  the  North 
of  England,  and  high  on  hills,  but  well  sheltered.— Jtf.  B. 

12063.— Vegetables  for  exhibition.— I  should  like 
to  know  the  best  kinds  of  the  following  vegetables  for  tx- 
hibition  :— Cos  Lettuce,  Broad  Beans,  B^  and  White 
Celery,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Peas,  Kidney  and  Bound  Pota¬ 
toes,  with  instructions  as  to  sowing,  after  management, 
Ac.  ;  also  heaviest  Gooseberry',  and  would  a  young  tree 
planted  this  autumn  produce  fruit  fit  for  exhibition  next 
summer?— Exhibitor. 

12084.— Onions  for  exhlbltlon.-Would  any  reader 
kindly  answer  me  the  following  questions  on  making  an 
Onion  bod  ?  The  Onions  are  now  about  2  inches  high.  I 
want  to  transplant  them  for  exhibition.  W'ouW  a  piece  of 
land  where  Potatoes  or  Cabbages  have  grown  be  the  bostand 
should  I  dig  it  flat,  ridge  it,  or  leave  it  os  it  is,  and  would 
soot,  salt,  and  manure  bo  best  put  in  now  or  in  spring? 

Is  soapsuds  of  any  benefit?  Could  I  use  anything  to  help 
the  growth  during  summer,  and  is  there  anything  to  pre¬ 
vent  Onion  maggot  that  I  might  use  either  before  or  slWr 
planting  out?  \Vhen  is  the  best  time  to  plant.— Ex¬ 
hibitor. 

12085.— Old  Ctirrant  bushes.— What  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  old  Black  Currant  bushes,  very  large  oocs, 
some  6  feet  high  and  as  much  through  ?  Should  I  praoe 
them,  or  pl.ant  smaller  ones?— Horob. 

12086.— Topping  Baspberry  canes.-!  hare  wm 
Raspberry  cancs  7  feet  and  8  foet  high- is  It  sdTisaUe  to 
top  them  ?— lloROs. 

12087.— Apple  tree  not  boarlng.-Whai  ^ 
done  with  an  Apple  tree  that  several  years  ago  had  low 
grafts  put  on  it  old  trunk) ;  it  has  made  a  splendid 
shapely  tree,  but  never  bears  ?— IIoROS. 


SOME  REASONS  FOR  BEING  A 
VEGETARIAN. 

A  CONFIRMED  vegetarian  sends  the  Pall 

ing  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  in  matten  oi 

1.  '  There  is  first  the  groat  thrift  question,  for  ow 

gives  equal  strength  and  enjoyment  and  far  Mttcr  new 
at  an  average  of  quit©  50  per  cent,  less  cost— »l.  pc* 
the  average  cost  of  our  dry  food.  «/ 

2.  Then  tcmjrarnnoe  would  be  a  most  direct  rw 

our  system,  for  drink  of  every  kind  becomes  aln^ 
less.  I  may  state  that  throughout  this  hot,  ^  ^ 

summer  I  have  drunk  nothing,  simply  b^'**  *  . 

no  desire  for  any  liquids  with  a  fruit  wd  brow  ® 

8.  That  crying  question  of  “bousing  the  pw 
resolve  Itself  simply  into  one  of  demand  aoa^R 
the  nsxsses  could  afford  to  pay  50  per  cent,  no  • 

once,  and,  better  still,  most  of  fruits  and 

would  bo  employed  in  the  country  in  itself 

vegetables.  Thus  the  labour  market  furniture, 

largely  by  the  great  increase  in  the  denu^  ‘  ••  million  ” 
dress,  Ac.,  that  would  Ira  certain  to  result" 
stopped  their  outlay  upon  bacon  and  bw  .  -ortg  almost 
so  little  labour  to  prouuce  and  the  toreigo 
none  at  all  at  this  end.  .  question 

4.  The  prospects  of  agriculture  the 

as  vegetarianism  grows  would  be  ''•"'L  fiSiaits  (the  most 
demand  for  market  garden  produce  siw  can  be 

profitable  crops  the  land  can  yield  *'b®”,_.re48c. 
found)  would  of  course  proportionate].'' diminished  as 
B.  Cruelty  to  animals  would  naturally  all 

our  slaughtering  and  sporting  propena^ 
their  brutalising  or  hardening  tondena»  be  very 

6.  MTar,  that  worst  of  ancient  adopted  our 

rare  among  self-governed  people  arbitration 

humane  diet  and  the  doctrines  of  interne  manner  ol 
i  woJlld^be^a<tcepted  generally  as  this  bormomous  m 
living  riaadb  progress.  being  no  longer 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ANEMONE  ALBA. 

This  La  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  distinct 
of  all  the  summer  blooming  species  of  Wind¬ 
flower,  bearing  pure  white  flowers  on  stems 
a  foot  in  height,  much  resembling  those  of 
Clematis  montana.  It  is  allied  to  Anemone 
dichotoma,  a  North  American  species,  hav¬ 
ing  smaller  flowers  also  white,  but  purplish 
behind,  introduced  so  long  ago  as  1768. 
Our  present  secies  is  a  more  showy  plant  of 
spreading  habit,  and  was 
introduced  from  Siberia  in 
1S20.  Our  sketch  shows 
A.  alba,  natural  size.  It 
blooms  naturally  during 
June  and  July,  thus  bridg¬ 
ing  over  the  hiatus  which 
otherwise  would  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  spring  blooming 
kinds  and  the  autumn¬ 
flowering  varieties  of  A. 
japonica  and  A.  vitifolia. 

A  peculiarity  of  A.  alba  is 
that  its  achenes  or  fruits 
are  quite  devoid  of  the  wool 
or  flufly  covering  which 
in  general  covers  the  ripe 
seeds  of  Anemones  of  this 
section,  so  that  in  this 
species  the  seed  heads  are 
preeisely  like  those  of  the 
common  Buttercup  (Ranun¬ 
culus  aciia)  —  a  compact 
globular  mass  of  smooth 
achenes.  A.  alba  grows 
freely  in  all  soils,  and  de¬ 
serves  culture  for  the  sake 
of  its  numerous  pure  white 
Buttercup- like  blossoms. 


VIOLETS  IN  AUTUMN. 

But  few,  I  apprehend,  grow 
too  many  Violets.  I  know 
of  no  other  flower  that  is 
such  a  universal  favourite, 
if,  perhaps,  we  except  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  Just 
now  our  beds  are  beginning 
to  flower  profusely.  We 
generally  gather  blooms 
from  them  during  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve 
— provided  the  winter 
is  mild.  There  are  few 
plants  that  are  more 
grateful  for  a  little  kindly 
and  timely  attention  than 
Violets.  As  soon  as  they 
go  out  of  flower,  which 
will  bo  early  in  May — a 
little  earlier  or  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality  and  aspect 
— the  plants  should  be 
entirely  taken  up,  the 
ground  well  dug  and  enriched  with  some 
old,  well-rotten  manure — that  from  old  hot¬ 
beds  answering  admirably;  until  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  completed  and  the  beds  reformed,  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  heeled  in  in  order 
that  the  roots  may  be  kept  fresh.  We 
make  our  beds  4  feet  wide,  five  rows  are 
put  in  each  bed,  and  the  plants  stand  some 
10  inches  or  12  inches  asunder.  Our  earliest 
flowering  and  principal  beds  are  on  a  warm 
south  border,  where  they  are  partially  shaded 
from  the  midday  sun.  We  plant  in  shade  and 
cold  borders  for  succession,  but  the  latter  cannot 
compare  with  those  on  the  more  favoured  aspect, 
either  as  regards  quantity  or  quality  of  bloom. 
There  are  those  who  advocate  the  planting  of 
ATiolets  in  shady  places.  Certainly  their  native 
habitat  is  the  shady  hedge-side  or  the  still  more 
shady  wood.  *  I  have,  however,  found  them  on 
the  sunburnt  copse,  but  they  looked they 
were  from  home.  fcenja^^' 

what  aspect  suits  them  oesr,  1  have  nb-HBesita- 


tion  in  saying  a  warm,  sheltered  one.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  I  write  from  a  cold  latitude, 
subject  to  much  wet  and  heavy  frost  and  snow. 
In  planting,  we  use  the  strongest  and  best 
rooted  runners.  Of  these  we  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  a  full  supply,  as  we  rarely  cut 
away  the  runners  in  spring ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  leave  them  purposely  for  the  remaking  of 
our  beds.  Prior  to  planting,  we  put  on  the  beds 
about  an  inch  in  depth  of  soil  and  old  material 
from  the  potting-shed,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  quick  root  action. 

On  referring  to  my  notes  I  find  that  we  did 


Anemone  alba. 


not  make  our  new  beds  until  the  last  day  in 
May  this  year.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  wait  a 
week  or  even  a  fortnight  beyond  the  usual 
time  of  planting  in  order  to  get  strong  and  well- 
rooted  runners,  as  goed  healthy  runners  are  half 
the  battle,  and  there  is  no  treatment  one  can 
give  either  a  weak  runner  or  a  eutting  of  any 
plant  that  can  beat  or  equal  the  parent  as 
regards  strength-giving ;  therefore,  wait,  itts  I 
have  said,  until  good  runners  can  be  got. 
When  planting  is  finished,  water  with  a  tine- 
rosed  pot  to  settle  the  soil,  and  during  the  next 
three  months,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  water 
attentively  and  keep  a  sharp  out-look  for  red 
spider,  which,  if  it  once  gets  a  footing,  is  rather 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  The  best  way  I  find  is  to 
have  a  small  quantity  of  insecticide  in  some 
handy  vessel  and  to  carefully  go  over  every 
plant  and  dip  them.  By  timely  attention  to 
this  l^tle  or  no  harm  will  bo  the  result.  When- 
» "0  {implants  commence  to  grow  th^  , 
r^j^CTirVw  out  quantities  of  runners,  wimh 


at  this  seasou  be  assiduously  cut  off,  for  in 
this  lies  the  quality  of  the  future  bloom.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  kept  this  part  of  their 
culture  strictly  enforced  who  know  which  is 
best— the  cutting  here  commended  or  letting 
them  run  semi- wild.  As  early  as  July  quantities 
of  small  deformed  blooms  will  appear,  which 
immediately  run  to  seed  ;  such  would  exhaust 
the  plants  even  more  than  runners,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  must  be  constantly  pinched  oflf. 
Towards  the  middle  of  August  good  and  well- 
formed  blooms  will  appear,  and  these  will  be 
welcomed  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  may 
be  required.  The  more  they 
are  gathered,  too,  the  more 
will  come  forth  in  suc¬ 
cession,  until  stopped  by 
hard  frost. 

As  to  varieties,  1  find 
Victoria  Regina  to  be  the 
best,  both  as  regards  free¬ 
dom  of  blooming,  size,  and 
sweetness ;  we  also  grow  the 
Czar,  but  only  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ten  of  the  Victoria  to 
one  of  the  Czar.  For  frame¬ 
work  we  grow  the  old 
Neapolitan,  which  if  well 
treated  will  not  disappoint 
anyone.  Wo  prepare  them 
sjMcially  for  framework  by 
planting  yearly  the  best  of 
the  runners  on  a  south 
aspect.  This  variety  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  as  respects 
runners,  which  must,  as  in 
the  others,  be  kept  in 
check.  In  September  or 
early  in  Octol^r  we  lift 
them  with  roots  intact  and 
plant  them  in  frames,  allow¬ 
ing  8  inches  between  the 
rows  and  6  inches  between 
the  plants.  They  are 
blooming  with  us  now,  but 
we  look  to  spring  for  getting 
a  full  supply  from  them. 
We  also  grow  in  frames  a 
smaller  quantity  of  Victoria, 
which  rarely  fails  to  keep 
up  a  succession  when  those 
outside  are  frost-bound  or 
covered  it  may  be  with 


Antrim. 


S.  K. 


Antirrhinums.  —  The 
value  of  these  from  a 
gardening  view  is  easily 
conceived  and  generally 
acknowledged.  They  are 
ornaments  suitable  for 
almost  every  situation  out 
of  doors.  The  beds  of  the 
flower  garden,  the  borders 
of  the  shrubbery  vases, 
rock  work,  ruins,  or  even  old 
walls  alike  may  be  made  verdant  at  all  times, 
and  truly  beautiful  through  the  autumnal  months 
by  means  of  them  ;  nor  are  they  more  particular 
in  choice  of  soil  than  of  situation,  only  requiring 
that  it  be  not  excessively  wet.  Established 
plants  may  remain  three  or  four  years  in  the 
same  place,  or  indeed  until  they  become  too 
large,  with  no  further  care  than  cutting  off  the 
old  flower-stems  and  spreading  a  little  mulch 
about  their  roots,  when  the  borders  are  du^. 
By  not  allowing  the  decayed  flowers  to  remain 
on  the  plant,  we  have  always  a  second  and  some¬ 
times  a  third  crop  of  flowers  each  season  ;  in 
short,  Antirrhinums  are  anybody’s  flowers  who 
will  give  them  room  to  grow. — A.  D.  W. 

Echeveria  metallica.— We  keep  up  our 
stock  of  this  plant  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
About  the  beginning  of  October,  when  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  leave  plants  of  it  in  the  ^  flower 
ioi:‘;^Kpi;^Pf^r  they  have  stood  during  the 
IsurohieE,  tliey  .are  tokep  urn  the  bottom  leaves 

h&i  iuldST, 


i^lihen  cut  asunder  at 
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about  two- thirds  of  its  length.  The  roots  and  large  flowers,  5  feet;  A.  Novi  Belgii,  large  11954.— Ooreoi>sis  lanceolata. — This  is 
the  lower  part  are  then  thrown  away,  and  the  bluish  purple  flowers,  very  showy,  5  to  6  feet ;  a  hardy  perennial,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy 
other  part,  consisting  of  the  crown  and  several  A.  alpinus,  lavender  blue,  orange  centre,  large  flowers  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  not 
well-developed  leaves,  is  potted  singly  in  7-inch  flowers,  very  dwarf,  about  2  feet ;  A.  pyre-  unlike  the  annual  Coreopsis,  but  are  much 
pots  in  rather  light  sandy  soil.  They  are  then  nteus,  large  pale  blue,  early,  2  feet.  The  larger,  and  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow, 
placed  on  a  stage  in  a  greenhouse,  and,  by  keep-  taller  growing  kinds  make  admirable  back-row  exhibiting  none  of  the  coarseness  wnich  charac- 
ing  the  soil  rather  dry,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  plants  in  a  herbaceous  border,  and  I  can  terises  so  many  hardy  yellow  flowers.  When 
stem  decaying  before  roots  are  emitted.  In  strongly  recommend  the  whole  genus  to  all  doing  well  it  attains  a  height  of  about  3  feet, 
fact,  it  takes  but  four  or  five  weeks  to  get  the  lovers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. — B.  C.  R.  and  forms  a  rather  compact  bush  from  18  inches 

tops  re-established  with  a  fair  amount  of  roots.  The  Torch  Lilies. The  Tritomas  are  so  3  feet,  which,  when  covered  with  flowers, 

and  then  with  care  in  watering,  for  thev  must  effective  during  the  fruity  autumn  time  that  presents  a  most  attractive  appearance.  It 
be  kept  rather  dry  than  wet,  and  in  a  light  airy  they  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  ^ay  bo  raised  from  seed,  but  is  commonly 
position  through  the  winter,  they  will  be  dwarf,  hitherto  received.  I  think  florists  might  do  propagated  by  division  of  the  old  stool.  It 
compact  plants  with  plenty  of  leaves  in  spring,  ^orse  than  turn  their  attention  to  these  brilliant  prefers  a  well-stirred,  rather  light  loam,  but  is 
and  D6  fit  to  do  duty  during  the  summer  in  aiw  Torch  Lilies  or  Flame  Flowers.  They  grow  fastidious  as  regards  soiL  Plant  m 

situation  in  which  they  may  be  reauired.  It  quite  readily  from  spring-sown  seeds,  and  in  October  or  early  spring.  Fine  for  cutting  from, 
must  be  understood  that  by  this  plan  we  do  this  way  variety  may  be  gained,  albeit  that  Byflket. 

not  increase  our  stock— it  simply  keeps  our  there  are,  even  at  the  present  time,  six  or  eight  1201.3. — Storing  Dahlia  tubers. — The 
plants  on  short  legs  ;  whereas  we  must  either  distinct  varieties  of  T.  Uvaria  alone,  to  say  best  way  to  dry  Dahlia  tubers,  prior  to  stowing 
raise  a  fresh  stock  of  plants  to  have  them  dwarf,  nothing  of  the  other  species  known  to  be  dis-  them  away,  is  to  choose  a  dry  day  for  lifting 
or  bo  conte^  with  specimens  with  long  naked  tinct.  Of  the  smaller  kinds,  T.  Macowani  and  them.  If  it  cannot  be  found  practicable  to  dry  the 
stems. — J.  C.  C.  T.  pumila  are  most  effective  in  flower,  while  for  tubers  by  that  means,  remove  them  to  a  dry  airy 

Cineraria  maritima. — This  is  one  of  the  bold  habit  and  breadth  of  glaucous  leafage  T.  room  or  shed  for  a  few  days  before^  placing 
liest  of  the  silvery-leaved  bedding  plants,  and,  coerulescens  is  one  of  the  beat.  All  the  varieties  them  where  they  are  to  stay  for  the  winter.  I 
moreover,  quite  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  of  T.  U varia  are  well  suited  for  massing  in  beds  have  not  tried  storing  the  roots  in  sawdust,  but 
kingdom.  It  is  readily  increased  from  seed,  or  borders  along  with  Aralias,  Acanthus,  or  I  have  tried  them  in  peat,  in  coal-ashes,  and  in 
which,  if  sown  in  heat  in  February,  and  if  the  with  bold  masses  of  Yuccas,  especially  Y.  dry  earth,  and  in  each  case  I  have  suffered  con- 
young  plants  are  pricked  off  into  boxes  as  soon  flaccida,  which  blooms  so  freely,  or  with  Arundo  siderable  loss.  I  have,  for  the  last  three  years, 
as  large  enough  to  handle,  they  will  be  in  good  conspicua  or  Silver-plumed  Reed.  used  no'bedding  or  covering  material  at  all,  with 

condition  for  putting  out  in  May.  Associated  Senecio  speciosus. _ One  of  the  most  n*uch  more  satisfactory  results.  This  I  have 

in  the  form  of  an  edging  with  dark-leaved  showy  objects  at  the  present  time  in  a  mixed  adopted  from  a  friend,  an  old  Dahlia  grower, 
plants  this  Cineraria  has  an  excellent  effect.  It  border  of  herbaceous  plants  is  this  Senecio,  Last  season  I  stowed  away  in  this  manner,  in  a 
may  also  be  mcreased  by  cuttings.  Young  soft  ^hich  flowers  continuously  for  three  months,  dry  cellar,  over  130  roots  (single  and  double), 

shoots  that  spring  from  the  base  strike  root  and  continues  to  till  cut  off  by  frost.  The  seeds  and  when  they  were  taken  out  m  the  spring 

more  readily  than  the  toM  of  the  plants,  the  of  ours  were  sown  in  spring  and  placed  in  a  there  were  only  two  or  three  unsound  ones 

wood  of  which  is  hard  and  tough.  I  find  this  greenhouse,  where  they  soon  germinated,  and  among  the  lot.  It  is  rather  a  paradoxical  fact 

plant  to  assume  a  whiter  tint  in  poor  sandy  soil  ^hen  the  young  plants  were  large  enough  to  that  whilst  the  Dahlia  tuber,  after  taken  from 

than  in  such  as  is  very  rich.  In  summer  this  handle  they  were  potted  off.  By  the  middle  of  the  ground,  will  succumb  to  a  small  amount  of 

Cineraria  may  be  effectively  employed  as  an  May  they  were  planted  out,  and  soon  com-  moisture  hanging  about  the  collar,  yet,  if 

edging  to  beds  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti  or  nienced  to  flower,  but  the  colour  of  the  blooms  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground,  if  covered 

Iresines,  and  in  winter  it  looks  well  along  with  ^  gort  of  washed-out  lilac  Those  partly  ^Ith  ashes  and  the  soil  is  not  too  wet  and  cold, 
dai-k-loaved  shrubs  in  beds,  vases,  or  window  expanded  were  purplish  mageiito,  but  T  few  It  generally  passes  through  the  wmter  un¬ 
boxes.  Berbens  Aquifolium,  which  assumes  a  hours  of  sunshine  sufficed  to  reduce  them  to  the  scathed.  A  friend  of  mine  has  Dahlias  now  in 
deep  bronzy  tint  in  winter,  and  the  feathery-  game  dull  hue  of  the  others,  and  little  if  any  bloom  which  have  not  been  removed  from  the 
foliagcdCryptomeriaelegans  make  good  subjects  improvement  was  seen  during  the  hot  weather.  Pl»ce  they  now  occupy  for  thirteen  years.  In 
with  which  to  associate  it,  and  as  a  pot  plant  When  autumn  set  in  the  flowers  retained  their  the  very  cold  wdnter  of  1880-81  there  was  a 
for  cool  houses  it  is  one  of  the  best  to  employ  bright  colouring  long  after  they  w'ere  fully  ex-  large  manure  heap  placed  over  the  roots  of 
for  toning  down  the  glaring  effects  that  brilliant  pabded,  and  were  then  very  useful  in  a  cut  several  of  the  Dahlias,  and  I  remarked  at  the 
colours  in  masses  produce.  Good  large  plants  State,  as  they  keep  good  a  long  time  in  w-ater.  time  that  they  would  be  sure  to  be  destroyed, 
of  it  may  be  grown  in  small  pots;  in  fact,  when  ^s  a  summer- flowering  plant  with  me  this  when  the  spring  came  they  all  came  up,  w'hilst 
pot-bound  and  full  of  roots  its  foliage  is  the  most  Senecio  is  of  little  value  as  besides  its  dull-  several  of  those  that  were  not  covered  with  the 
silvery. -J.  G.  H.  coloared  flowers,  the  G^uncIseI-like  heads  of  manure  h^  succumbed  to  the  seventy  of  the 

Pentstemons. — These  are  amongst  the  most  seeds,  which  are  produced  so  freely,  give  it  at  This  was  m  the  oouth  of  Lngland. 

useful  of  all  border  flowers.  They  begin  to  best  a  weedy  look.  Moreover,  it  often  dies  off 

bloom  in  June  and  July,  and  many  of  them  in  an  unaccountable  way,  many  of  our  plants  -  When  the  tops  have  been  killed  by 

are  bright  and  attractive  until  November,  dying  w’hen  full  of  flower ;  but  still,  those  that  frost,  di^  up  the  tubers  on  a  dry  day ; 
They  may  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  put  remained  are  now  very  pretty.  This  Senecio  after  cutting  the  stems  about  6  inches  above 
in  in  the  autumn  ;  dibble  them  into  sandy  soil  can  be  kept  throughout  the  winter  in  a  green-  the  ground  lay  them  down  with  the  tubers 
along  the  bottom  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  transfer  house,  but  the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  treat  uppermost  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  out 
them  to  the  borders  in  spring.  Another  way  it  as  an  annual.  Seeds  can  bo  obtained  in  great  oi  the  roots.  Leaf-mould,  sand,  or  dry  earth 

is  to  allow  the  old  plants  to  grow  on  year  after  numbers,  but  they  do  not  retain  their  germi-  would  be  better  to  store  them  in  than  saw- 

vear  in  the  same  place,  and  thus  managed  they  nating  power  well  beyond  the  following  spring,  dust,  although  that  material  would  answer 
bloom  earlier  and  more  profusely  than  cuttings  Oxalis  lutea.— I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  purpose.  They  should  not  be  stored  away 
are  capable  of  doing  the  first  season.— J.  M.  ^^ch  grown  ;  I  never  came  across  it  nor  see  ^“^11  moderately  dry.— J.  D.  E. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — I  do  not  think  that  mention  made  of  it.  It  is  probably  of  too  weedy  12022  and  12038. — Treatment  of  Holly- 
the  value  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  either  for  ft  character  to  be  a  favourite  with  many,  but  it  hocks. — The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  May  or 
general  effect,  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cut  certainly  has  charms  which  should  entitle  it  to  June  in  order  to  produce  flowering  plants  for 
bloom  at  this  season,  is  nearly  so  well  known  as  some  consideration.  The  flowers  are  bright  the  following  season.  They  should  be  pricked 
it  should  be.  They  are  old-fashioned  plants,  yellow,  and  produce  quite  a  striking  effect  in  out  about  6  or  9  inches  apart  until  they  are  of 

certainly,  but  none  the  worse  for  that,  and  they  the  full  sun,  especially  in  the  case  ot  a  mass  of  considerable  size.  In  August  or  September 

not  only  grow  but  flower,  and  that  profusely,  them  a  yard  or  so  square.  Once  established,  it  plant  them  out  3  feet  apart  on  rich  deep  soil, 
almost  anywhere  and  anyhow.  There  are  a  seeds  so  abundantly  that  it  is  sure  to  come  up  They  will  flower  strongly  the  following  season, 
great  many  varieties  of  these,  the  perennial  freely  every  year  and  at  varying  times,  so  that  Plants  propagated  late  in  the  spring  flower  late 
Asters,  and  some  are  certainly  not  so  useful  as  there  is  always  a  patch  in  bloom  through  the  or  not  at  all  the  same  season.  The  best  way  is  to 
others  ;  but  a  few  sprays  of  any  of  the  kinds  summer  and  autumn. — J.  C.  B.  purchase  the  plants  now  and  keep  them  in  pots 

mentioned  below,  laden  with  their  prstty,  star-  Largre  Sunflowers.  —  In  Gardening  through  the  winter,  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse, 
like  flowers,  add  a  most  welcome  lightness  to  Illustrated  of  the  20th  ult.  I  read  “Nita’s”  plant  them  out  where  they  are  to  florer 
the  effect  of  a  bunch  of  double  or  even  single  description  of  a  wonderful  Sunflower  10  feet  ftl^^^  1*1^®  ®°d  of  April  or  early  in  May ;  mcy 
Dahlias,  Asters,  or  any  such  comparatively  high,  and  the  flower  being  42  inches  in  circum-  well  in  August  and  September, 

heavy  flowers  as  we  have  chiefly  to  depend  ferenco.  Having  some  very  fine  flowers  in  — 

upon  just  now.  And  what  a  lot  of  cutting  my  garden,  it  induced  me  to  measure  the  largest,  12022. — Hollyhock  and  other  flOWerS. 
there  is  from  even  one  good-sized  plant !  They  and  the  result  is  17^  inches  in  diameter,  or  over  — Hollyhock  should  be  sown  in  April  either 
wUl  grow,  and  flower,  too,  upon  any  kind  of  52  inches  in  circumference,  thereby  beating  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots,  in  a  frame  or 
soil,  light  or  heavy,  in  sun  or  shade,  in  town  or  “  Nita’s  ”  favourite  by  1  foot.  I  noticed  last  greenhouse.  The  latter  w'ay  is  preferable, 
country.  A  good  open  position  is  naturally  year  in  Gardening  that  some  very  grand  Sun-  pricking  out  the  young  plants  when  large  enough 
most  advisable,  with  a  sound  and  fairly  flowers  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  handle  into  pots,  just  sheltering  them  from 
enriched  soil,  and^  in  such  a  position  a  good  about  15.^  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  was  proud  heavy  rains,  and  planting  them  out  later  on  in 
plant  of  Aster  hevis,  polyphyllus,  or  versicolor  to  find  I  had  one  of  16  inches,  and  it  is  from  the  good  full  soil.  Thus  managed  they  will  bloom 
IS  really  a  grand  sight.  Some  of  the  varieties  seed  of  this  one  that  I  have  raised  its  superior,  the  following  year.  Of  showy  flowers  demaud- 
b^t  worth  growing  are  ;  A.  la* vis,  bluish  lilac.  Both  were  grown  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  ing  but  little  care,  some  of  the  most  promi.nent 
with  golden  centre,  a  most  profuse  flowering  garden,  facing  south,  and  were  liberally  treated  are  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  Clematises, 
kind,  growing  3  to  4  feet  in  height ;  A.  formo-  with  Amies’  chemical  manure  and  well  watered  Primroses,  bulbs  of  many  kinds,  notably  Tulips, 
siMimus,  rosy  purple,  4  feet ;  A.  polyphyllus,  daily  ;  when  cut  off  the  flower  weighed  2J  lb..  Daffodils,  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses,  Lilies,  such 
with  abundance  of  rather  small  white  flowers,  and  as  the  centre  seeds  are  not  fully  developed  as  the  Tiger,  the  Orange,  the  old  white  and 
5  feet,  fine  for  cutting;  A.  versicolor  white,  it  might  have  been  larger  had  the  sparrowji^  the  Japan  varieties,  Campanula  persicifolia 
shading  to  rose,  very  free,^  3  feet/^Tv.  Novic  more  time,  but  not  wishing  to  lose  such  alba,  Lyohils  viscaria  splendens,  scarlet  Geum, 

AngUie,  clear  lilacCJiii^fej  deep  yel|^wj4^iie, ‘-woKleed  I  cut  it  off.— I.  B.  S.,  Far^hfia?,  |^^|jij:^|^^-r8uch  m  fulgens  and 
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japonica,  Funkias,  Aubrietias,  Daisies,  Hej 


kticas, 
'rocure 

plants  in  October,  and  plant  in  well-stirred 
soil.  Kead  Gardening  regularly,  there  have 
lately  been  some  excellent  articles  on  hardy 
flowers  therein. — By^lket. 

12031.  —  Pansies  for  exhibition.  —In 
reply  to  “W.  Y.  B.,”  according  to  our  rules 
neither  gum  or  anv  other  adhesive  substance  is 
allowed  to  be  used  in  exhibiting  Pansy  blooms. 
A  bloom  that  is  either  eaten  or  split  in  the 
TOtals  would  not  be  disqualified,  but  it  would 
be  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  complete  bloom 
inferior  in  quality.  If  “  W.  Y.  B.’’  will  send 
me  a  stamped  envelope  I  shall  be  happy  to  send 
a  copy  of  our  rules,  and  the  properties  of  show 
and  fancy  Pansies.  I  mention  the  stamped 
envelope  because  last  spring  I  offered  to  send 
rules  to  any  one  interested  in  Pansies.  This 
offer  cost  mo  several  shillings  in  stamps. — 
Thomas  H.  Davts  (Secretary  Pansy  Society), 
JSoiUhtccllt  Notts. 

1 19^. — Single  Dahlias. — My  experience  is 
that  si^le  Dahlias  flower  better  than  double 
ones.  They  want  to  be  treated  well,  plenty  of  i 
old  manure  dug  well  in  about  the  roots,  and  , 
liquid  manure  given  once  a  week.  During  a 
summer  like  the  one  we  have  just  gone  through 
the  plant  ought  to  be  watered  all  over  the  head 
■with  soft  water  each  evening.  I  am  sorry  I  can-  | 
not  give  “  J.  W.”  the  name  of  a  good  sulphur  ! 
coloured  one,  but  Lutea  granditlora  is  a  most 
pleasing  yellow.  White  Queen,  Mauve  Queen,  j 
and  Rob  Roy  (scarlet)  are  good  kinds.— Owen. 

12084.— Dahlias  ftX5m  seed. — Sown  in  heat  in  Feb- 


things  they  really  are.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
very  common  thing  to  hear  from  visitors  in  my 
conservatory  some  such  remark  as,  “They  are 
very  beautiiul,  but  they  need  so  much  heat  and 
care,  don’t  they  ?”  And  then  it  seems  scarcely 
credible  to  hear  that  the  plants  have  had  not  a 
single  degree  of  artificial  heat  since  they  were 
potted,  no  shade  even  during  the  almost 
scorching  weather  we  have  experienced  lately, 
and  the  doors  all  opened  and  a  draught  right 
through  the  house  all  day  long. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  plants  are  treated,  so 
that  anyone  who  likes  may  “go  and  do  like¬ 
wise,”  premising  my  remarks  by  stating  that 
my  garden  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  very 
thickly  populated  suburb  of  London,  surrounded 
by  high  buildings,  and  where  at  times  we  suffer 


At  Pendell 


would  do  in  purer  air  ;  yet  we  frequently  have 
flowers  measuring  from  4  to  5  inches  from  tip 
to  tip,  and  though  they  drop  from  the  plants 
rather  soon  after  expanding,  yet  we  have 
always  a  good  show.  We  grow  very  few  named 
varieties,  the  plants  are  nearly  all  seedlings  of 
our  own  raising,  taken  just  as  they  come.  The 
house  in  which  we  find  the  Begonias  do  best  is 
a  rather  steep- roofed  span,  alwut  50  feet  long, 
with  a  lattice  stage  on  either  side,  and  no  venti¬ 
lators  whatever  but  a  door  at  each  end.  These 
are  opened  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  re- 


I  kept  dry  and  safe  from  frost.  We  usually  give 
them  a  very  gentle  warmth  to  start  them,  and, 
when  fairly  growing,  repot.  Seedlings  must, 

c'  — — — ^  r:':  !  iz  ’ . 

a  little  after  being  pricked  off ;  b 
them  in  single  pots,  however  small, 

June,  and  no  fire- heat  is  needed. 

Soil  and  potting 
points.  While  small 


when  fairly  growing,  repot.  Seedlings  must, 
of  course,  be  raised  in  heat,  and  do  better  with 
*  '  ~  ,t  once  get 

in  May  or 

are  two  very  important 
,  a  mixture  of  light,  sweet 
■oughish  loam  undoubtedly 
suits  them  best ;  but  for  larger  plants  a  more 
loamy  soil  gives  a  stronger  growth  and  more 
vigour.  A  light,  rich  soil,  such  as  leaf-mould, 
produces  a  quicker  growth,  and,  perhaps, 
slightly  larger  blooms,  but  the  plants  run  out  so 
soon  in  such  light  stuff,  while  in  a  heavier  staple 
they  become  much  sturdier  and  last  twice  the 
time.  The  nature  of  the  compost  must  be  care¬ 
fully  studied.  A  fine  sandy  soil  that  is  inclined 
to  run  together  and  become  pasty  will  not  suit 


were  cultivated.  Pleasantly  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  strath  in  Perthshire,  this 
garden  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  its 
owner.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  laden  with 
a  sweet,  refreshing  odour  from  Roses,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Night-scented  Stocks,  &c.  In  front  of 
the  hou^  is  a  neat  square  of  Grass,  with  beds 
cut  out  in  a  simple  design,  and  filled  with  choice 
favourites.  Here  was  a  bed  of  the  old  Crimson 
Clove  Carnation  edged  with  a  pure  white,  de¬ 
liciously-scanted  variety ;  there  another  filled 
‘with  Virginian  Stocks,  and  so  on,  each  being 
tastefully  filled  with  various  suitable  subjects. 
But  what  is  this  ?  An  Agapanthus — aye  1  and  a 


producing  a  nice  head  of  pale  lavender- coloured 
flowers.  In  a  shac^  corner  were  a  group  of 
CallsA  (Lily  of  the  Nile),  a  real  amateur’s  flower, 
and  if  huge  leaves  and  robust  health  are  pre¬ 
cursors  of  fine  flowers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  future  of  these.  The  borders  are  well  filled 
with  a  variety  of  flowering  plants — Gladioli, 
Gaillardias,  Geraniums,  &c.— while  the  walla 
are  covered  with  choice  climbers.  But  this  is 
not  all.  In  the  lobby  we  find  a  group  of  Ferns, 
Begonias,  and  Pelargoniums,  and  several  win¬ 
dows  are  occupied  by  stands  containing  nice 
Crassulas  (Kalosanthes),  Fuchsias,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Geraniums,  Ac.,  while  hanging 
baskets  of  Tradescantia  gave  a  refined  grace 
and  beauty  to  the  whole.  With  Gardening 
for  a  ^ide,  a  genial  climate  as  an  assistant, 
and  a  love  for  the  plants,  obstacles  have  been 
surmounted  and  success  obtained,  e 
which  should  stimulate  others  to  ] 
in  this  healthy  and  pleaatiira  giving  pj 


Physianthus  olbens. 


Court  it  is  planted  in  a  good  border  in  a  span- 
roofed  house  facing  the  east,  and  kept  cool  in 
winter.  Treated  in  this  way  it  forms  a  most 
attractive  and  elegant  plant  from  the  end  of 
summer  till  late  in  autumn.  It  flowers  con¬ 
tinuously  from  the  early  part  of  September  till 
the  end  of  October. 


NOTES  ON  BEGONIAS. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  about  tuberous 
Begonias  of  late,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
heard  too  much  about  them  yet,  for  I  find  there 
are  still  a  great  many  people  even  near  London 
— peoj:^  who  are  fond  of  flowers  and  gardening, 
too^-^i^ardly  know  what  they  are,  and,  still 
KpibWtVe, regard  them  as  delicate  exbtl^\itfl 
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•  .1.  1.  XU  IX  -n  thpv  are  known  to  assume  in  Australia,  and  as  and  dryer  than  our  own,  so  that  the  blooms 

ceive  thebetterthoresults  willbe,^rticulariy  y  by  cultivators  hero  twenty  expanded  well  and  the  wood  ripened.  In  the 

regards  flowering  ^ ^ W  leaL  IS  sZc  of  these  Australian  Fuchsias,  warmer  counties  of  England,  however,  it  does 

spot  Begonias  Will  grow  fast  enough,  hu  p  L  thev^aro  called  in  Australia,  are  handsome  very  well  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  as  it 

httle  or  no  Woom  A  hou^  ShrulT  Wherf  conveSen^^^  Correa,  thrive  is  not  very  particular  a,  to  position  in  winter, 

therefore  most  ^xx  best  planted  out  in  beds  in  a  light  and  cool  anyone  having  a  greenhouse  could  manage  to 

more  open  the  position  i  noaition  in  the  conservatory  ;  they  are  free-  store  away  a  good-sized  plant  of  it  when  at  rest. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  shade  should  ^ifaon  in  the  <mn«rv^^  ^  ^  ^ 

ever  be  giv^en  ;  on  the  contrary,  ^  P  billowed  to^grow  natural^  instead  of  in  the  think  not.  I  have  never  seen  any  offered.  The 

rrsss;;,;r£f =1 
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until  really  needed,  and  not  li  allowed  to  remain  during  the  greater  po^on  of  the  winter  months,  Azalea,  and  one  thoroughly  distinct  from  ail 
on  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary,  and  a  are  really  desirable  subjects  for  conservatory  de^^  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted  not  only 
few  hours,  or  even  a  whole  day’s  mild  sun,  wUl  coration,  and  Correas  are  all  this  when  planted  m  appearance,  but  also  m  the  time  of  flowenng, 
do  the  plant  far  more  good  than  harm.  out  and  treated  Ij^rally  both  as  regards  soil,  as  in  a  temperature  slight  y  above  that  of  an 

Old  tubers  of  Begonias  planted  in  the  open  light,  and  water.  The  best  of  tnemare  C  cardi-  ordinary  greenhouse  it  will  bloom  continuously 
cround  grow  almost  like  Dahlias,  and  produce  nalis,  C.  Brilliant,  C.  ventricosa,  and  C.  mag-  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  while  other 
a  wonderful  quantity  of  fine  flowers  in  anything  nifica.-K.  kinds  will  reo^uire  sharp  forcing  to  have  them 

like  a  warm  open  situation  and  sound  loamy  Cestrum  aurantiaomn.— The  flowering  m  bloom  by  Christmas.  In  general  appear^ce 
soil.  They  should  be  started  into  growth  under  of  this  plant  when  grown  into  a  large  specimen  it  is  distmct,  ^ing  of  a  dense,  sturdy  habit  ot 

•I  .  .  .  ■  ,  X  _ 1—  I  .  ,  I-I _ 11_.  • _ 1 _ X _ /TvnnH-Vi  ot,H  frtmnina  n.  olnhii Inr.flhfirtpn  hil.^h. 


growth,  but  do  not  do  much  more  than  show  and  trained  up  a  stake  reaching  from  the  ground  2  inches  in  diameter,  moderately  double,  and 
their  character  by  autumn.  They  should  be  put  to  the  roof  is  nearly  always  literally  covered  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  salmon  pink.  When 
out  early,  good  sturdy,  well  hardened  plants  .3  with  large  pendent  racemes  of  sweet-scented  partially  expanded  the  origin  of  its  specific  name 
or  4  inches  high,  and  must  be  planted  by  the  yellow  flowers.  Grown  thus,  this  plant  is  one  becomes  apparent,  as  the  flowers  then,  except  in 
middle  of  June  at  latest,  or  they  will  do  very  of  the  best  of  conservatory  plants,  especially  for  colour,  !  greatly  resemble  small  rosebuds,  bnt 
little  good  in  any  way.  A  great  deal  has  been  flowering  late  in  the  year.  At  Chiswick  we  w’hen  open  that  character  is  not  so  weU  marked 
heard  about  Begonias  standing  out  during  the  have  seen  large  quantities  of  this  Cestrum  grow-  This  Azalea  is  also  known  under  the  naines  of 
winter,  and  doubtless  on  dry,  well-drained  soils  ing  in  6-inch  pots,  and  bearing  a  rich  crop  of  Rollissoni  and  balsama?flora.  It  was  mtr^uced 
they  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  cold  of  flowers.  These  plants  have  been  grown  on  all  into  this  country  several  yeare  ago  froni  Japan, 
most  English  winters  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  the  season  from  cuttings  struck  in  spring,  and  but,  probably  owing  to  ite  slow  grow^,  it  hw 
safer  and  better  to  take  the  bulbs  up,  and  if  left  more  useful  subjects  for  decorative  work  than  only  been  distributed  to  a  limited  extent,  though 
out  they  do  not  start  early  enough  to  njake  plants  thus  treated  are  rarely  seen.  a  very  desirable  kind.  A. 

much  of  a  show  till  the  summer  is  pretty  well  Th©  bill©  Marguerite  (Agatha^a  coelcstis).  12009. — Mignonette  for  w^ter. — The 

advansed.  .  — This  may  be  described  as  a  perpetual  bloomer,  best  place  until  quite  the  end  of  October  is  a 

Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  horti-  in  flower  all  the  year  round ;  frame,  merely  patting  on  the  light  to  shelter 

culture  is  more  interesting  than  raising  such  during  winter,  however,  it  is  most  attractive,  from  heavy  rains  and  frosts.  In  the  case  of 
plants  as  Begonias  from  seed,  especially  when  ^hen  olue  flowers  are  scarce.  The  name,  blue  4i-inch  pots  have  five  plants,  and  about  eight 
you  are  florist  enough  to  hybridize  and  save  your  Marguerite,  sufficiently  indicates  the  appear-  to  a  6- inch  pot.  During  the  winter  Mignonette 
own  seed.  The  pleasure  experienced  by  a  true  ^^e  of  the  flower,  and,  like  the  ordinary  Paris  should  have  a  light  position,  be  kept  quite  cool, 
florist  in  watching  the  result  of  his  various  Daisy,  its  flower-stalks  are  so  long,  that  when  and  get  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather.  Take 
crosses— some  for  colour,  others  for  size  and  yged  for  bouquets  and  similar  purposes  no  wiring  care  to  avoid  over- watering,  as  the  roote  are 
form,  and  others  again  to  combine  these  points  jg  required.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  green-  very  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture.  Migno- 
in  various  ways,  always  striving  to  get  as  near  houggg^  but  it  flowers  freely  in  the  open  air  in  nette  likes  a  rather  light  soil,  loam  and  decom- 
perfection  as  possible— is  unknown  to  all  but  gummeV.  If,  however,  the  flowers  are  picked  posed  leaf-mould,  in  equal  parts,  suiting  it  best, 
those  who  have  experienced  it,  and  though  soon  as  visible,  till  the  autumn,  and  the  — J.  C.  B. 

there  are  many  failures  and  accidents  to  con-  plants  are  lifted  and  taken  into  a  temperature  -  The  plants  will  be  better  out  of  doors 

tend  with,  yet  every  now  and  then  patience  is  from  55  degs.  to  65  degs.,  with  ordinary  as  long  as  the  weather  continues  fine,  and  the 
rewarded  by  some  almost  surprising  success,  l-bey  will  continue  in  bloom  for  a  long  time,  pots  may  be  plunged  in  ashes.  Mignonette 
and  another  step  nearer  perfection  is  attained.  value  for  cutting  purposes  is  enhanced  by  likes  rich  compost  to  grow  in,  and  the  probable 

One  very  good  point  about  Begonias  is  that  i-bg  f^ct  that  as  the  flowers  are  picked  they  are  reason  that  it  does  not  grow  vigorously  in  pots 
no  insects  attack  them,  and  only  one  disease,  rapidly  succeeded  by  others.— H.  P.  is  that  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to  suffer 

o  kind  of  rust  or  mildew,  which  plenty  of  air,  ojuj^ozema  oordatum  splendena.—  for  of  water.  As  aoon  as  the  pots  are 

however,  soon  cures.  B.  C.  R.  Singleton  than  in  any  filled  with  roots,  water  freely  and  give  manure 

place  in  which  1  have  seen  it.  Plants  of  it  in  water  at  each  alternate  watering.  Plaee  the 
Heliotropes. — Wheresweet-scented  flowers  12-inch  pots  are  6  feet  high,  as  much  in  plants  in  frames  and  admit  air  free ly^a  warm 
are  in  demand  for  catting  these  plants  should  be  diameter,  and  a  dense  mass  of  healthy  shoots,  house  will  be  required  in  winter.  J.  Li.  tj. 
grown  in  considerable  quantities,  for  so  accom-  This  Chorozema  is  treated  here  in  the  same  way  12021. — Hydrangeas  not  blooming.— 

modating  are  they  that  with  a  warm  tempera-  as  one  of  the  most  ordinary  of  greenhouse  plants.  Keep  the  plants  in  the  open  air  until  November, 
ture  they  will  keep  on  flowering  the  greater  and  it  is  almost  constantly  in  bloom.  Just  now  giving  them  plenty  of  water,  so  that  the  wood 
portion  of  the  winter ;  but  to  have  them  at  this  it  is  a  mass  of  flower,  and  one  of  the  finest  acquires  substance  and  ripens  well.  Winter  in 
season,  the  plants  should  be  specially  prepared,  plants  which  can  be  grown  for  supplying  cut  a  cool  house,  and  at  the  end  of  Janua^  cut  the 
Small  examples  struck  from  cuttings  in  the  flowers.  In  times  gone  by  it  used  to  be  a  strong  shoots  back  to  two  eyes,  thinning  out  al 
spring  and  grown  on  in  6-inch  or  8- inch  pots,  favourite  exhibition  plant ;  but  now  one  scarcely  weakly  ones.  Water  only  when  dry,  and  when 
and  well  hardened  up  by  exposure  to  the  sun  ever  sees  it  even  on  the  tables  of  our  great  the  new  shoots  form  shift  into  a  size  larger  pot, 
through  the  latter  part  of  summer,  will  bloom  London  shows. — C.  using  good  loam  with  a  little  rotten  dung  or 

freely  now  with  a  temperature  of  55  degs.  in  the  Datura  Kniffhtii _ This  is,  probably,  the  ^  Clay’s  fertiliser.  Press  the  soil  in  well 

night.  Old  plants  grown  in  large  pots  and  gpecies  which  “  An  old  Lady  ”  alludes  to  under  round  the  old  base,  and  give  a  moderate  water- 
placed  out  of  doors  during  the  season  will  name  of  Wriglitii  in  a  recent  issue  of  ing.  Place  in  a  light  position,  and  give  plenty 
answer  equally  well  and  furnish  flowers  in  such  Gardening.  At  one  time,  before  there  was  of  air  through  the  spring  months, 
quantities  as  will  well  repay  for  the  room  they  infinite  choice  of  flowering  plants  for  cool  watering  as  they  begin  to  grow  freely.  By  tfla 

occupy  ;  but  mall  cases  they  should  have  all  the  greenhouses,  it  was  a  great  favourite,  and  it  still  firsi>  ^  June  place  in  the  open  air  in  « 

light  it  is  possible  to  ^ve  them,  with  a  little  air  Jemains  one  of  the  fairest  of  cultivated  flowers,  snnny  i>nt  sheltered  situation,  ^d  give  them 
on  mdd  days,  or  the  flowers  when  cut  yn\l  be  ^yhen  it  can  have  sufficient  space  it  assumes  a  liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  .^ated  in 
more  liable  to  flag  than  many  other  thmgs.  tree-like  habit,  and  in  the  form  of  a  specimen  nearly  every  shoot  will  yield  a  large  neaa 

These  and  other  plants  that  bloom  from  fl^wth  go^g  jq  feet  high,  clothed  with  luxuriant  of  bloom. -J.  C.  B. 

that  IS  made  during  the  winter  are  very  different  and  adorned  with  numerous  pure  white  I2n36.-Heat  for  Ooleua.-From  Kovember 

from  those  that  make  growth  and  set  their  trnmnet-shaned  blooms  has  a  most  ornamental  they  require  a  consent  temperature  of  from  Wd^.  w 
flower-buds  in  summer  •  with  the  latter  winter  Diooms,  nas  a  most  ornameniai  ^  only  lust  enough  water  to  keep  the  foliage 

nower  dugs  in  summer  ,  wiim  tne  latter  wmrer  imposing  appearance.  For  a  large  con-  from  flagging.— J.  C.  B. 

forcing  simply  causes  the  development  of  the  gervatory  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  flowering  12008.— Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias.- It 

bloom  already  formed  without  the  shoot  exten-  plants,  as  if  planted  out  in  free  soil  it  needs  but  probably  be  better  to  pinch  off  the  flower-epikcB  of  the 

Sion  that  goes  on  with  the  former  description  of  cavp  It  will  also  bloom  well  in  nots  but  Calceolarias,  as  they  will  throw  up  i, 

nlants  and  which  from  the  diminish^  liaht  1  -x  ^  I  1  ’xC  more  strongly  if  kept  quite  oool  through  the  winter.  If 

plants,  ana  wnicn,  irom  me  aimmisn^  iignt  until  it  comes  into  large  ones,  and  then  the  CinerariM  are  but  little  advanced  U«e  flowering  stems 

and  air  which  are  present  in  winter,  are  ^Jth  liberal  feeding  when  in  growth  it  will  may  be  cut  off  too,  but  if  they  are  4  inches  high  it  is 

necessarily  softer  and  less  able  to  bear  the  hard  annually  yield  a  succession  of  its  lovely  flowers,  late.  In  any  case  we  would  allow  ®  ^^tcr 

lessexposeu.  ,  ,,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  Brugmansia  - The  first  flower  stems  that  appear  may  be  pinched 

Oorreas. — Ihese  are  not  so  much  used  for  Kmghtii,  in  large  pots.  They  were  wintered  in  out,  which  will  cause  them  to  flower  later,  and  that  is  mi 

decoration  for  the  greenhouse  and  conserva-  a  cool  house,  and  in  Juno  were  plunged  to  the  that  con  be  done  for  them,  ije 

torydnri„gwinterMthev,night^Ina.re^^^  in  a  ^up  on  the  Grass,  where  they  crea^ 

State  they  are  exceedingly  handsime  a  distinct  and  imposing  effect.  The'  Cuttings  put  in  during  Juno  and  Julv  make 

plants,  but  when  tm  into  t\^  io  jil-  ^lA^te  naturally  suited  them,|jD|^]^  vvo-ruiei  flue  |flowei  irg|^^|fgr  ^i^lloaing  season.— J.  D.  E. 

urbana-champaign' 
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Glasshouses. 

CIardkn'IAS. — The  stock  should  now  be  looked 
over,  aud  such  as  have  their  bloom-buds  promi¬ 
nent,  or  partially  developed,  ought  to  be  placed 
where  they  can  be  kept  not  lower  than  CO  degs. 
in  the  night,  with  less  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  tlmn  it  was  necessary  to  have  in  the 
bright  summer  season.  If  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  sprinkle  a  little  of  some  or  other  of  the 
concentrated  manures  on  the  surface  of  the  ball 
once  every  three  weeks  or  so  ;  a  little  at  a  time 
in  this  way  will  be  much  better  and  safer  than 
heavy  dressings.  Water  must  be  applied  as 
often  as  when  there  was  more  sun  to  dry  it  up, 
otherwise  the  flower-buds  will  be  liable  to  fall 
off  without  opening.  Succossional  plants  in¬ 
tended  to  bloom  later  may  be  kept  somewhat 
cooler,  but  must  not  be  subjected  to  too  low  a 
temperature,  otherwise  the  bloom-buds  that 
should  now  be  set  will  not  come  forward  when 
submitted  to  more  warmth.  The  dwarf-growing 
G.  citriodora  is  a  profuse  flowerer,  blooming 
freely  in  moderate  heat,  and  deserves  to  be 
much  more  generally  cultivated  than  it  is  ;  the 
flowers,  when  mounted,  are  useful  for  bouquets, 
wreaths,  or  in  any  other  way  that  Orange  blossom 
can  be  employed,  for  which  they  answer  well  as 
a  substitute. 

Tubero3E.s. — Where  these  are  well  managed 
and  sufficient  quantities  are  grown,  they  can  be 
had  in  flower  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year.  Those  that  are  pushing  up  their  bloom - 
stems  should  be  kept  with  their  heads  close  to 
the  glass  ;  heat  ought  to  be  given  them  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  need  there  is  of  pushing  them 
on  into  flower,  or  the  reverse  if  their  blooming 
is  to  be  retarded.  If  it  is  necessary  to  push 
them  on  they  will  bear  a  night  temperature  of 
00  degs.,  or  they  may  be  kept  at  50  degs.  ;  but 
if  too  cold  the  blooming  will  not  bo  satisfactory. 
The  same  applies  to  plants  that  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  root  and  leaf  growth,  and  are  only  now 
about  pushing  up  their  flower-stems  ;  if  checked 
by  too  low  a  temperature  at  this  season  the 
chances  are  that  many  will  fail  to  bloom 
altogether.  Give  water  sufficiently  often  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist,  healthy  con 
dition,  but  not  too  wet. 

Salvias. — The  earliest  flowering  plants  of 
these  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  if  sufficiently 
supplied  with  manure  water,  will,  after  the 
lei^ing  terminal  shoots  have  flowered,  produce 
laterals  freely  that  will  bloom  later  on.  Want 
of  room  at  this  season,  when  almost  everjrthing 
has  to  bo  got  under  glass,  frequently  is  the  cause 
of  many  things  of  this  character  being  stood 
much  closer  together  than  is  conducive  to  their 
well-being,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  bottom 
leaves  suffer,  not  only  giving  the  plants  an 
unsightly  appearance,  but  reducing  their  flower¬ 
ing  capabilities.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  later-blooming  kinds.  The  lighter  the 
houses  or  pits  in  which  they  are  located,  or,  these 
failing,  the  higher  the  plants  are  raised  up 
to  the  roof,  the  closer  these  and  all  other 
subjects  that  develop  their  flowers  through  the 
short  winter  days  will  bear  standing  together. 
Amon^t  the  less  well-known  varieties  8. 
Bethelii  (pink)  and  S.  Pitcheri  (blue)  are  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  of  general  cultivation  ;  their 
distinct  character  in  habit  of  growth  and  pro¬ 
fuse  flowering  disposition,  even  in  a  small  state, 
commend  them  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
pinched  for  glass  accommodation. 

Lapaqerias.  —  Large  specimens  of  these, 
especially  when  the  roots  are  confined  to  pots 
or  boxes,  are  often  found  after  a  few  years  to 
cease  flowering  satisfactorily.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  these  fine  climbers  to  require  much 
more  root*room  than  many  things  need.  The 
ability  to  bloom  freely  will  generally  be  found 
proportionate  with  the  strength  of  the  growth 
which  the  plants  are  able  to  make.  Now,  whilst 
they  are  in  bloom,  it  will  be  well  to  note 
whether  there  is  any  falling  off  in  the  strength 
of  the  shoots  or  flowering,  and  to  rectify  any 
deficiency  either  by  larger  boxes  or  turning  the 
plants  out  in  a  prepared  bed.  Where  either  of 
these  courses  becomes  necessary  it  is  well  to 
carry  it  out  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the  flowering 
is  at  a  close,  for  if  the  giving  of  addition^ 
root  space  is  put  off  until  near  the  time  when 
shoot  growth  commences,  next  season’s 
will  be  much  interfered  with.  If  tfie  ft 
have  more  room  given  them  now  tiiey\jet]|: 


of  the  new  soil,  and  are  in  a  position  to  sustain 
top  growth  as  soon  as  it  commences. 

Bkrry-bkarino  Solanum.s.— Plants  that  were 
lifted  and  potted  a  short  time  back,  as  advised^ 
will  have  l3egun  to  root  freely  in  the  soil,  as 
when  properly  treated  they  push  their  fibres 
rapidly.  They  should  now  be  accommodated 
with  a  good,  light,  airy  pit  or  house.  Such  as 
have  their  berries  sufficiently  coloured  may  be  at 
once  placed  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
where,  associated  with  flowering  and  fine-leaved 
plants,  they  will  be  effective  for  several  months. 
These  plants  are  subject  to  green  fly,  and  before 
being  taken  in,  if  ever  so  little  affected  by  it, 
should  be  fumigated  two  or  three  times  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Later  stock,  the  lierries  of  which  are 
yet  green,  ought  to  be  kept  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature,  where  the  fruit  will 
colour  slowly,  coming  to  their  best  about  the 
end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  they  will  be 
found  very  useful.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
growing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  plants  is 
that  they  bear  keeping  in  rooms,  halls,  or 
similar  places  where  the  light  is  insufficient  for 
most  things,  and  the  atmosphere  not  such  as 
plants  of  a  more  tender  nature  require. 

Primula.s. — It  is  time  now  to  get  both  the 
single  and  double  varieties  of  these  out  of  frames, 
and  to  place  them  in  their  winter  quarters, 
which  should  be  in  a  house  or  pit  where  they 
will  receive  plenty  of  light,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  drier  than  most  soft-wooded  plants  need. 
The  double  varieties  especially  will  be  benefited 
by  a  little  warmth  continuously;  where  this 
can  be  given  them  all  on  from  the  present  time 
to  the  return  of  warmer  weather  in  spring,  they 
keep  on  growing  and  blooming  simultaneously, 
the  flowers  under  such  conditions  being  much 
larger  and  more  abundant  than  where  subjected 
to  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature.  Weak 
manure  water  once  a  fortnight  will  assist  both 
the  double  and  single  kinds  materially  both  as 
regards  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  and 
the  stronger  condition  and  more  healthy  hue  of 
the  foliage. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  of  these  raised  from  the 
earliest-sown  seed  will,  if  they  have  been  man¬ 
aged  right,  be  now  about  pushing  up  their 
flower  stems.  Much  of  their  ultimate  blooming 
depends  on  the  treatment  they  now  receive  ;  the 
more  liberally  they  are  supplied  with  weak 
manure  water,  the  stronger  they  will  flower. 
They  will  be  benefited  by  having  it  every  time 
they  require  water,  not  giving  it  too  strong. 
Keep  the  plants  so  far  os  possible  standing  on 
a  moist  bottom,  such  as  damp  ashes  or  sand, 
without  a  current  of  dry  air  admitted  at  the 
side. 

Flower  Garden. 

Gener^vl  work. — At  present,  beyond  the 
maintenance  of  ordinary  neatness,  there  is  no 
department  that  demands  any  special  attention. 
Advantage  should,  therefore,  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  commence  operations  on  any 
extensive  alterations  or  improvements  that  are 
intended  to  be  done  daring  tlie  coming  winter, 
an  early  start  being  desirable,  first,  l^cause  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  winter,  or  rather  of  the 
weather  at  that  season,  and,  secondly,  because 
the  transplanting  of  most  kinds  of  trees  is  most 
successful  when  performed  in  autumn  and  early 
winter,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  they 
have  then  time  to  get  established  in  their  new 
quarters  before  there  is  any  danger  of  drying 
winds  and  powerful  sunshine  checking  free  root 
action.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Conifers 
are  the  first  on  our  list  for  transplantation, 
which  will  be  done  the  moment  the  positions 
for  them  are  prepared  by  deep  trenching  and 
manuring.  The  character  of  the  soil  here — a 
sandy  loam — being  suited  to  the  plants  named, 
no  further  preparation  is  needed  to  ensure 
success,  but  those  less  favoured,  either  as  to  soil 
or  position,  must  work  accordingly.  Drainage, 
deep  tilth,  and  a  loam  free  from  chalk  and  not 
too  adhesive,  will  grow  American  plants  almost 
equally  well  as  peat,  whilst  some  kinds  of  Coni¬ 
fers  really  do  best  in  a  chalky  soil.  In  the 
flower  garden,  as  the  plants  die  off  or  begin  to 
look  weedy,  let  them  be  at  once  removed  and 
their  places  filled  with  others  for  the  winter. 
All  the  dark-foliaged  tender  plants  we  are  now 
palling  up,  and  in  their  places  are  planting 
Ericas,  small  shrubs,  and  Ajugos,  and  in  some 
instanges  laying  down  plots  of  Sedum  that  have 
oj^  in  a  reserve  garden  for  the  purpose,  I 
being  moved  with  a  spade;i^^^p^^  I 


soil  adhering  to  them,  never  feel  the  removal, 
and  are  at  once  effective.  The  principle  is  also 
applicable  to  choice  plants  that  it  is  desired  to 
save  from  injury  by  frost.  Let  these  be  re¬ 
moved  now,  and  fill  in  with  the  most  suitable 
plants  at  command.  Keep  the  edgings  of  the 
beds  neatly  trimmed,  and  bad  flowers  and  foliage 
daily  removed  ;  by  these  means,  should  sharp 
frost  not  intervene,  a  creditable  display  of 
flowers  may  be  had  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
month.  Some  disparaging  remarks  as  to  the 
value  of  tubefous  l^gonias  for  bedding  purposes 
having  recently  been  made,  I  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  say  that  my  experience  of  them  is 
altogether  of  a  contrary  character.  At  this 
moment  they  are  simply  magnificent,  and  have 
been  so  during  the  entire  season.  Next  year 
they  will  be  used  much  more  largely.  We  have 
them  planted  a  good  distance  apart  on  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Sedum  acre  and  Sedum  glaucum,  and 
each  plant  standing  thus  separately  has  a  far 
better  effect  than  others  planted  in  a  mass,  not 
to  mention  the  economising  as  regards  plants 
that  this  manner  of  planting  ensures.  As  soon 
as  frost  blackens  them  the  bulbs  will  be  lifted 
and  placed  thickly  in  boxes  of  sand,  and 
wintered  in  a  shed  that  is  cool,  but  secure  from 
frost.  It  is  not  now  safe  to  leave  unprotected 
at  night  any  kinds  of  bedding  plants  ;  therefore 
all  that  have  been  struck  in  the  open  borders 
should  either  be  potted  up  at  once,  or,  till  this 
can  be  done,  be  covered  up  nightly.  Calceolaria 
cuttings  should  now  bo  got  in.  A  frame  is  best 
for  striking  them  in,  and  the  soil  should  bo  two- 
thirds  light  loam  and  the  other  third  leaf -soil. 
The  cuttings,  which  should  be  inches  apart, 
should  be  well  fastened  in  the  soil,  and  for  the 
first  fortnight  shaded  from  sunshine.  Pansies 
and  Violas  should  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  these,  too,  should  be  got  in  as 
early  as  circumstances  permit. 

Fruit. 

Late  vines. — Late  houses  that  were  started 
early  and  helped  forward  with  fire-heat  will  now 
be  finishing  crops  of  ripe,  well -coloured  fruit, 
which  may  be  expected  to  hang  and  winter  better 
than  Grapes  that  still  require  fire-heat,  and 
the  wood  and  foliage  being  well  ripened,  all 
lateral  growths  may  be  shortened  back  to  pre¬ 
vent  crowding,  and  those  which  emanate  from 
the  base  of  the  pruning  buds  on  old  vines  cut 
quite  away  to  plump  them  up  before  the  foliage 
falls.  As  days  and  nights  get  colder,  gradually 
reduce  the  temperature  to  a  minimum  of  50 
degs.,  with  a  rise  of,  say,  10  degs.  on  fine 
days,  and  ventilate  freely  to  secure  a  circulation 
of  air  when  external  conditions  are  favourable, 
but  keep  the  ground  ventilators  closed  whon  the 
weather  is  wot  and  the  atmosphere  is  heavily 
charged  with  moisture.  The  above  remarks  apply 
to  black  Gra^s  ;  but  Muscats,  where  quite  ripe, 
will  keep  well  under  similar  treatment.  Houses 
in  which  Hamburghs  and  other  thin-skinned 
kinds  are  hanging  must  be  kept  dry  and  cool, 
not  by  throwing  all  the  ventilators  open  every 
day,  but  by  keeping  them  closed  in  wot  weather, 
and  by  dispensing  with  fire-heat  as  much  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
temperature  which  does  not  strike  cold  to  the 
body  when  the  house  is  entered.  Look  over 
the  bunches  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  remove 
every  faulty  berry  before  it  has  time  to  taint 
its  neighbour.  Discontinue  all  sweeping  and 
raking,  as  dust  soon  disfigures  the  fruit,  and 
draw  a  tarpauling  over  the  external  borders 
from  this  time  until  all  the  Grap^  are  cut. 

Early  vines. — If  former  directions  have 
been  attended  to,  all  the  necessary  preliminaries 
will  have  been  completed  in  the  early  house, 
and  the  vines  will  bo  ready  for  starting.  If 
fermenting  material  is  used  for  external  borders 
it  should  not  be  applied  until  the  buds  are  on  the 
move,  but  some  light  covering  may  be  placed 
over  the  roots  to  protect  them  from  cold,  chil¬ 
ling  rains.  The  second  early  house  will  now  bo 
better  for  having  the  portable  light— as  a  matter 
of  course,  recently  mended  and  painted — re¬ 
placed  on  the  roof  when  pruning,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  scrubbing  and  cleansing  must  follow. 
Many  people  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  expose 
their  vines  or  Peaches  to  the  weather,  but  I 
have  always  felt  better  satisfied  with  the  stai't 
and  finish  after  they  have  had  the  benefit  of 
fipe  autuiniml  rains,  which  so  thoroughly 
cl'eaiis^l  fblia^  and  buds,  and  enrich  and 
sw<irt??a  they  have  been 
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Blushed  with  stimulating  liquid  and  shut  out 
from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  for  at  least 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  | 

Orch  ard  House.s. — With  the  exception  of  a 
few  late  Plums,  Pears,  and  clingstone  Peaches, 
the  orchard  house  seiison  is  over,  and  the 
present  month  will  be  devote<l  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  drainage,  potting  on,  reducing, 
or  top-dressing ;  and  as  next  year’s  success 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  these  matters 
are  carried  out,  it  ma^  not  be  amiss  to  again 
direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  using  cleau, 
dry  pots  and  drainage,  dry,  sound  loam  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  with  a  liberal  admix¬ 
ture  of  crushed  bones,  charred  refuse,  or 
old  lime  rubble.  Those  should  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  and  kept  under  cover  for  some 
time  before  being  used,  and,  as  Arm  potting  is 
imperative,  the  shift  should  always  be  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  fair-sized 
potting  stick  for  ramming  the  compost  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Another  important  point  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  is  the  watering  or  soak¬ 
ing  of  the  balls  of  the  trees  before  they  are 
turned  out,  otherwise  it  matters  little  how  well 
every  part  of  the  work  may  be  performed. 
Neglect  of  this  will  lead  to  disappointment  and 
failure.  When  all  the  trees  have  been  over¬ 
hauled,  select  a  dry,  airy,  but  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  open  air,  place  each  tree  upon  two 
bricks,  and  leave  the  pots  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  sun  and  air  for  a  time.  On  the 
approach  of  bad  weather,  fill  in  between  the 
pots  with  dry  Fern  leaves  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  to 
protect  the  tender  roots,  which  soon  begin  to 
work  through  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  from  frost, 
and  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  burst  or 
cracked  by  expansion  of  the  soil.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  all  pruning  should  be  performed 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  buds  from  birds  by  means  of  fishing 
nets  must  not  be  neglected.  If  trees  for  potting 
up  have  not  been  selected,  lose  no  time  in 
getting  them  marked  before  the  leaves  fall. 
Always  give  the  preference  to  clean,  healthy 
trees  of  moderate  growth,  as  they  are  generally 
well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots,  and  the  wood 
being  ripe,  they  always  lift  well. 

Vegretables. 

Get  all  late  Potatoes  lifted  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
if  they  could  be  put  into  sheds,  properly  sorted, 
before  finally  clamping  them  for  the  winter,  all 
the  better  ;  if  not,  put  them  into  clamps  at  once, 
feet  wide  will  be  sufficient.  Give  them  first 
a  good  covering  of  straw,  and  then  another  of 
earth ;  but  that  most  objectionable  plan  of 
leaving  chimneys  must  be  avoided.  They  only 
let  in  the  wet,  and  do  harm  instead  of  good. 
Make  another  sowing  of  Spinach  ;  keep  well 
cultivated  early  spring  Cabbage  and  Lettuce 
({uarters ;  hoeing  one  row  and  walking  in  the 
other  leaves  the  whole  piece  smart  and  trim. 
French  Beans  must  be  earthed  and  rodded  as 
they  make  progress,  and  another  batch  sown. 
Endive  may  now  be  lifted,  laid  in  under  shelter, 
and  have  charcoal  slightly  sprinkled  among  it 
to  keep  it  from  rotting  ;  when  nicely  blanched 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  and  fairly  good  salad, 
and  desirable  as  a  change.  Mustard  and  Cress 
must  also  be  sown  in  small  boxes,  and  a  regular 
supply  kept  up.  Get  late  Celery  well  earthed 
up,  and  any  Broccoli  or  Walcheren  Cauliflower 
not  wanted  may  be  lifted  and  shedded.  It  keeps 
well  tied  up  by  the  heels  in  a  dry  shed,  or  laid 
in  among  soil,  covering  up  the  roots. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Beet  too  largre. — Last  year  I  had  good 
proof  of  how  the  market  value  of  a  crop  of  Beet¬ 
root  may  be  lowered  if  the  time  of  sowing  is 
not  regulated  by  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
soil  and  the  variety  grown.  The  half  of  a  large 
field  was  sown  with  Mangolds,  the  other  half 
with  Beet  of  that  free  growing  strain  commonly 
termed  the  Covent  Garden  Market.  The  seed  of 
both  was  committed  to  the  soil  at  the  same  time, 
and  when  the  Beets  came  into  full  growth  1 
ventured  to  remark  that  in  all  probability  they 
would  become  too  large  for  market  purposes,  and 
the  result  justified  my  prediction,  as  they  mode 
such  coarse  roots  that  the  grower  was  obliged 
to  give  them  to  his  cattle.  Such  a  strong 
growing  kind  ought  not  to  have  been  sown  on 
rich  soil  before  the  middle  of  May.  I  have 
noticed  the  same  error  again  thiyailkSon:  the 
roots  were  some 


^  cooking.  In  striking  contrast  was  a  field  of 
Dell’s  Crimson,  which,  being  a  small  growing 
kind,  had  come  under  the  same  treatment  to 
just  the  right  size.  This  kind,  even  on  good 
soil,  may  be  sown  the  first  week  in  May,  but 
unless  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  the  middle 
of  that  month  will  be  early  enough  for  coarse 
growing  kinds. — J.  C.  B. 

Chou  de  Burghley. — With  us  this  turns 
in  splendidly,  forming  close  conical  hearts, 
which  when  cooked  are  as  delicate  in  flavour  as 
any  spring  Cabbage,  and  much  superior  to  any 
of  the  Brassica  tribe  late  in  autumn,  except, 
perhaps,  a  nice  white  Cauliflower,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  long,  as 
winter  with  its  frosts  will  soon  be  upon  us.  If 
Chou  de  Burghley  will  stand  hard  weather  as 
well  as  Savoys,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
Savoys,  and  few,  if  any,  will  be  grown  when  the 
first-named  excellent  vegetable  becomes  better 
known.  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  raiser  of  Chou  de 
Burghley,  is  said  to  have  effected  across  between 
it  and  the  Brussels  Sprout,  and  if  so,  the  seetlling 
of  such  parents  ought  to  be  something  good. — 
J.  S. 

The  Autumn  Giant  Oauliflower  is 
largely  grown  in  this  locality,  and  when  true  is 
decidedly  one  of  our  best  vegetables.  There  is 
no  dangerof  confounding  it  with  any  otherkind, 
as  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  both  as  regards  flower- 
heads  and  foliage,  which  is  long  and  tapering. 
The  spell  of  fine  autumnal  weather  which  we 
have  lately  experienced  has  evidently  suited  this 
Cauliflower,  for  heads  of  it  produced  by  plants 
grown  in  open  fields  with  plenty  of  space  are 
quite  a  foot  in  diameter.  Although  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  this  variety  recommended  for  suo- 
cessionul  sowings,  I  find  that  it  is  strictly  an 
autumn  Cauliflower.  It  is  sown  thinly  in  be^ls 
in  March  or  April,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough 
the  young  plants  are  put  out  on  good  soil  a  yard 
apart,  and  the  result  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
-G.  G. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — We  feel  that  they 
should  be  designated  the  vegetable  of  conveni¬ 
ence.  In  a  country  house  when  the  occupants 
are  busy  washing,  baking,  or  going  through  any 
of  their  other  weekly  duties,  how  quickly  a 
Marrow  is  prepared  for  cooking,  and  when 
properly  cooked  how  delicious  it  is,  especially 
during  a  season  of  rapid  growth.  Our  system 
is  to  raise  the  plants  in  our  frame,  planting 
them  out  in  May  on  a  mound  of  good  manure, 
having  first  cut  a  hole  2  feet  square  on  the  top 
of  the  manure,  filling  it  with  rich,  sifted  soil, 
protecting  the  young  plants  from  wind  and 
night  air,  applying  during  dry  weather  a  fair 
amount  of  water.  As  the  runners  advance  in 
growth,  wo  train  them  over  an  archway  of  wood 
erected  over  the  garden  path,  thereby  econo¬ 
mising  our  garden  ground. — West  Norfolk. 

Runner  Beans. — These  are  rather  largely 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  are  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remunerative  of  market 
garden  crops.  When  the  season  is  fairly  pro¬ 
pitious  and  the  culture  good  they  yield  heavily 
from  early  summer  till  quite  into  winter  ;  but 
the  earliest  and  latest  gatherings  fetch  most 
money.  When  they  first  come  in  they  often 
realise  as  much  as  IGs.  per  bushel.  Mr.  Shears, 
of  Pyrford,  who  grows  them  well  on  his  light 
land,  sows  them  3  feet  apart,  and  this  allows  of 
the  horse  hoe  being  used  among  them.  All 
through  the  growing  time  the  tops  are  kept 
pinched  off  so  that  Runner  Bean  is  in  their  case 
a  misnomer  ;  they  are  almost  as  dwarf  of  growth 
as  French  Beans  of  the  stronger  type.  Mr. 
Shears  has  a  curious  method  of  sowing  the  red, 
white,  and  Painted  Lady  together,  about  a  third 
of  each,  so  that  a  field  in  bloom  has  a  very  pretty 
and  cheerful  appearance.  The  reason  given  for 
thus  mixing  these  three  kinds  is  that  if  one 
variety  should  happen  to  fail  it  will  not  seriously 
affect  the  crop.— Weybridoe. 

Horseradiah. — A  little  of  this  should  be 
gro^%'n  in  all  gardens,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
allowed  to  run  w’ild,  and  os  it  runs  and  spreads 
rapidly  it  may  quickly  take  p>os8e88ioa  of  good 
ground,  and  occupy  far  more  space  than  it  ought 
to  do.  In  a  semi- wild  state  the  roots  are  very 
I  small  and  not  very  acceptable  in  the  kitchen,  but 
'  -when  kept  within  bounds  and  properly  cultivated, 
the  roots  may  be  had  as  thick  as  one’s  wrist. 
I  When  this  is  the  case  a  few  roots  will  meet  all 
^^li^ds  for  a  long  time.  Daring  October  and 
(jtJvmber  is  a  good  time  to  renovate  old/plMtaT 


tions.  The  whole  of  the  roots  should  bo  trenched 
out  of  the  ground,  and  all  the  small  pieces  should 
be  thrown  aw'ay,  saving  only  the  strong  and 
straight  portions.  Part  of  these  may  be  covered 
over  with  soil  for  use  throughout  the  w’inter,  and 
two  or  three  score  of  the  best  should  either  bo 
replanted  now  or  l)e  laid  past  until  further  on, 
with  the  view  of  forming  new  plantations. 
Where  Horseradish  has  long  occupied  the  one 
piece  of  ground  it  is  not  wise  to  put  it  there 
again,  as  the  soil  w’ill  be  poor,  and  re^juire 
manuring,  trenching,  and  cleaning. — B. 

Summerhill  Lettuce.— Apart  from  this 
being  an  excellent  summer  Cabbage  Lettuce,  I 
find  it  to  be  one  of  the  beat  for  keeping  up  a 
supply  in  autumn,  and  even  until  near  Christ¬ 
mas.  At  the  present  time  we  have  plantations 
of  All  the  Year  Round,  Hardy  Hammersmith, 
and  others,  but  not  one  of  them  has  produced 
such  fine  crisp  heads  as  Summerhill.  It  is  not 
now  so  large  as  in  summer,  but  its  fine  heads  are 
very  acceptable. 

12001.— Sowlngf  Onions  on  stiff  soil.— There  1*  no 
need  to  roll  the  inbound  in  the  case  of  a  clay  soil,  as  that 
naturally  comes  close  ennu/h  ;  it  is  only  llirht  porous  soils 
that  require  hani  presKint;,  and  they  cannot  bo  too  much 
rolled.  ScilT  clayuy  soils  would  be  better  for  an  additian 
of  sand,  ashes,  or  somethiny'  similar. — J.  C.  B. 

- The  (ground  need  not  bo  rolled  before  sowing  th^m 

but  it  oug'ht  to  be  done  after.— J.  D.  E. 


HOUSE  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

Wild  fruits  for  decoration.- How  is  it 
that  wild  fruits  are  not  more  used  than  they  are 
for  decorative  purposes  iuotead  of  flowers,  or  to 
associate  with  them,  fur  what  can  be  more 
ettective  or  beautiful  than  many  of  them  are? 
aud  how  suitable  they  would  be  at  this  season 
for  the  embellishment  of  rooms  and  dinner 
tables,  associatetl  with  some  of  the  branches, 
clothed  with  lovely  tinted  leaves  that  are  so 
rich  and  abuodant  on  almost  every  deciduous 
tree  and  shrub  at  this  time.  For  epergucs  or 
vases  with  tall  stems,  there  are  the  two  kinds  of 
Ampelopsis,  with  their  fiery  foliage,  and  plenty 
of  variegated  Ivies  which  might  Im  used  to  hang 
down,  and  for  the  centre  part  there  are  no  end 
of  things  that  bear  berries  which  are  bright  in 
colour  and  elegant  in  form  and  appearance. 
Among  these,  the  hips  of  the  Sweet  Brier  may 
be  named,  bushes  of  which  this  year  are  all 
aglow  with  them,  and  the  branches  quite  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  their  load.  These  are  of 
great  u.se,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  few  sprigs 
of  Black l>erry  come  in  well ;  then  there  is  the 
Traveller’s  Joy,  Clematis  Vitalba,  with  its 
bearded  heads  of  seeds  that  are  always  anch  an 
ornament  during  the  later  months  of  the  year. 
Cotoueasters,  Fyrus,  and  the  many  kin^  of 
Crata'gus  all  afford  bright  berries,  and  the 
Laurels  just  now  are  a  sight,  with  their  long 
racemes  of  fruit.  As  a  relief  to  these  luad  the 
others,  dried  heads  of  ornamental  Grasses  mix 
well,  and  if  placed  together  lightly,  may  be  made 
to  form  a  group  quite  unequalled  for  beauty.— 
S.  D. 

Evergreens  for  indoor  decoration.— 
How  much  may  be  done  with  the  foliage  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  way  of  indoor  or  room  de¬ 
coration  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who  have 
tried  it ;  the  fact  is,  dwellers  in  rural  districts  are 
S3  surrounded  with  luxuriant  foliage  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  that  they  seldom  think  of  bringing 
anything  so  common  indoors  except  at  Christmas 
time.  But  in  towns  where  people  are  not  so 
happily  situated  any  bit  of  evergreen  is  prized, 
and  I  have  frequently  seen  results  surpassing  aJi 
studied  combiuationB  made  by  simply  taking 
good-sized  branches  of  any  kind  of  evergreen 
tree  or  shrub,  such  as  the  Laurel,  Bay,  Laoms- 
tinus.  Ivy,  Conifers,  &c.,  and  dropping  them 
into  good-sized  vases,  either  all  of  one  kind  or 
mixed.  Large  pieces  of  the  common  Ivy 
covered  with  bloom,  and  later  on  with  black 
shining  berries,  are  very  ornamental,  and  for 
garnishing  or  fringing  largo  trumpet  vases  I 
have  found  long  shoots  of  the  common  Bramble 
to  be  very  effective  ;  the  leaves  put  on  rich  tints 
of  antunmal  colouring  that  deepen  as  the  winter 
advances.  The  feathery  blooms  of  the  Pampas 
Grass  look  well  indoors,  and  so  do  the  seed-p^s 
of  the  Gladwin  (Iris  fa^tidissima),  while  berry- 
bearing  shrubs  are  useful  as  regards  giviofi 
colour  to  mixed  decoration.  Without,  there¬ 
fore,  any  assistance  from  exotic  vegetation,  one 
jc^bl hkvdOflfdoor  rooms  cheerfully  decorated, 
ove?i  te  the,  da^k-days  of,  winter. —J.  O. 
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THE  GREAT  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (MAXIMUS). 

The  earliest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  Hellebores 
(H.  niger  maxinius),  or,  as  we  think  it  is  more 
correct  to  call  it,  H.  altifolius,  is  already  show¬ 
ing  bloom  in  sheltered  sunny  gardens  near  the 
sea.  Arranged  along  with  Bamboo  sprays,  its 

Slacked  fiowers  are  lovely  indoors,  rerfcctly 
ardy,  this  plant  is  easily  grown  on  all  well- 
d  rained  soils,  and,  as  seen  in  perfection  early 
in  oar  winter  time,  it  becomes  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  the  hardy  flowers  in  season.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known  that  wherever 
it  luxariates  on  rich,  moist  soils  this  plant  seeds 
quite  freely.  I  gathered  its  ripe  bWk  seeds 
last  season  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  say  if  this  plant  comes  true  from 
■seds.  This  noble  plant  is  succeeded  by  H.  niger 
proper  and  its  much  nobler 
form  with  the  Eucharis-like 
blossoms. 


ROSES. 


so  well  near  the  base  of  the  flowering  shoots  as 
further  up  the  branch.  In  fact,  not  a  few  of 
the  base  buds  prove  blind,  and  at  times  many 
of  the  flowering  branches  have  few  or  no  wood 
buds  on  them,  so  that  the  pruning  of  Niphetos 
needs  some  judgment  and  care.  Left  very  much 
to  itself,  Niphetos,  by  its  natural  breaks,  will 
mostly  show  the  cultivator  where  and  when  to 
prune.  When  thoroughly  established,  and  where 
it  does  well,  considerable  thinning-out  and  hard 
cutting-back  of  weakly  shoots  may  be  needful 
to  keep  the  plants  regularly  famished  with 
flowering  wooa  from  to  summit  of  wall  or 
roof.  But,  as  already  remarked,  through  the 
earlier  stages  little  or  no  pruning  will  be 
needed. 

Soil. — A  rather  light  soil  seems  to  suit  this 
Rose  best.  Naturally,  it  seems  somewhat 
tender,  and  moderate  food  as  well  as  a  soil  that 


NIPHETOS  ROSE. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  Rose 
better  adapted  for  culture 
under  glass  than  this.  No 
Rose  can  possibly  be  more 
useful,  few  more  beautiful. 

Under  glass  and  in  bud  it  is 
the  purest  white  of  any  of 
our  so-called  white  Roses, 
though  it  is  mostly  described 
as  having  a  lemon-coloured 
centre.  When  Niphetos 
reaches  that  stage  or  colour 
it  is  already  a  beautiful 
Rose  spoilt.  Under  glass, 
too,  it  is  far  more  pure  in 
colour—  or  rather,  the  lack 
of  it — and  delicate  in  form 
than  in  the  open  air.  The 
popular  description  of  this 
Rose — as  of  globular  form 
— is  quite  misleading.  When 
fit  for  use  it  is  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  delicately- 
formed  Roses  we  possess. 

Globular,  indeed !  Who¬ 
ever  wants  or  wishes  to  see 
the  graceful  elegance  of  the 
perfectly-moulded,  beauti¬ 
fully-tapered  buds  of  Ni- 

ghetoe  swollen  out  into 
imsy  masses  of  globn- 
larity?  The  mere  idea  is 
offensive  to  anyone  who 
knows  the  points  or  appre¬ 
ciates  the  excellencies  of 
the  Rose  Niphetos.  Cut  it 
in  time,  no  Rose  is  less 
globular  or  more  elegant ; 
none,  as  already  remarked, 
more  pure  or  useful. 

Early  cutting  is  as 
favourable  to  successful  cul¬ 
ture  as  it  is  for  turning  the 
Rose  to  the  best  advantage 
for  decorative  purposes,  for 
not  only  is  it  true  of  this 
Rose  that  you  may  cut  and 
come  again,  but  the  frequent  cutting  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  causes  of  the  constant  and  ever- 
recurring  coming  again  for  more  flowers.  There 
is  another  fault  to  be  found  with  most  of  the 
descriptions  of  this  Rose.  It  is  called  a  vigorous 
grower.  This  may  be  so  in  one  cose  in  ten  or 
a  hundred,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  so.  True, 
occasionally  a  large  shoot  will  spring  up  near 
the  root  and  run  a  yard  or  more  without  flower¬ 
ing,  and  then  finish  with  a  shower  of  flowering 
shoots.  But  generally  a  foot  or  less  of  growth 
at  a  time  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  And  it  is  this 
tendency  to  moderate — so  moderate,  in  fact,  as 
often  to  deserve  the  name  of  weakly  growth — 
that  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  this 
lovely  Rose,  for  the  normal  habit  of  this  plant 
is  for  each  shoot  to  produce  a  bud  on  its 
extremity.  Hardly  has  this  been  gathered,  and 
even  at  times  beforehand,  than  the  shoot  throws 
out  another.  Where  a  roof  or  wall  has  to  be 
covered  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  best  not  to 
prune  this  Rose  more  than  is  done  by  the  mere 
cutting  of  the  buds.  In  all  cases  hard  mrOllinff  n 
shonld  be  avoided,  for 


Helleborus  niger  (mixioms  altifolius. 


tempts  little  rooting,  such  as  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  thoroughly  well- 
rotted  farmyard  manure,  suits  Nephetos  well. 
The  root  run  should  also  be  well  drained  ;  the 
slightest  excess  of  water  at  the  roots,  the  merest 
suspicion  of  a  block  in  pots,  or  saturated  root 
runs  in  the  open,  tell  at  once  on  the  healthy 

Srowth  and  perfect  flowering  of  this  Rose.  A 
ryish,  warmish  atmosphere,  especially  through¬ 
out  the  winter  months,  is  also  essential  to  the 
free  production  and  perfect  finishing  of  its  buds. 
Little  or  no  overhead  syringing  should  be  given 
to  Niphetos  from  November  to  March,  and  a 
temperature  of  from  45  degs.  to  60  degs.  will  suit 
it  admirably  during  these  dull,  cold  months  ; 
not  but  Niphetos  will  do  fairly  well  under  glass 
under  less  fostering  and  genial  conditions.  But 
when  exposed  to  cold  or  damp  in  winter,  the 
lovely  buds  are  apt  to  lose  their  external  petals, 
or,  worse  still,  to  rot  off  at  the  neck  or  collar. 
Such  symptoms  are  merely  the  natural  protest 
of  the  Rose  against  cold  or  damp.  *  Niphetos  is 
not  full-lcent^,  but  has  a  very  distinct  delicate 
sort  of  half-and-half  mixtqrjB.  pqn)i^ 


lot  luu-icente 
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posed  of  Primroses  and  Violets.  The  foliage  is 
also  specially  fine,  and  almost  unique  in  its 
distinctness,  and  the  Rose  needs  no  other 
greenery  either  for  button- hole  or  other  bou¬ 
quets  or  general  decorative  purposes.  In  those 
ohl  fashioned  gardens  where  llow'ers  are  not 
wholly  grown  for  cutting,  no  Rose  is  more 
worthy  of  a  place  for  the  decoration  of  a  wall, 
roof,  rafter,  or  pillar  than  Niphetos.  Trained 
on  the  roof,  most  of  the  buds,  from  the  slender¬ 
ness  of  their  flowering  shootlets,  depend  more 
or  less  from  it,  thus  meriting  the  title  of  showers, 
if  not,  in  the  aggregate,  mountains  of  snow. 

_  D.  T. 

Oarpetlngr  Rose  beds. — The  great  in¬ 
crease  of  dwarf  Roses  on  their  own  roots  renders 
the  discussion  of  this  question  of  less  urgency 
and  importance  than  it  used  to  be.  Still,  the 
baldness  and  barenness  of 
the  ground  line  of  Rose 
beds  and  borders  is  one  of 
the  least  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  majority  of 
gardens.  The  bare  earth 
is  accepted  as  the  penalty 
we  must  pay  for  tne  lux¬ 
uriant  CTOwth  and  rich 
bloom  of  the  Roses.  The 
Rose  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
the  more  food  it  can  have 
the  better  the  result.  Such 
is  the  short  and  easy  w'ay 
of  settling  the  question  in 
favour  of  allowing  no  rival 
to  compete  with  Rose 
roots  for  the  food  in  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow. 
There  are,  however,  many 
missing  links  in  this  chain 
of  dogmatic  reasoning  well 
deserving  the  earnest  at¬ 
tention  of  rosarians  ;  such 
as,  for  example,  whether 
the  sun  and  air  do  not 
steal  more  strength  from 
the  bare  nound  than 
would  be  absorbed  by  a 
surface  vegetation,  at  once 
dense  and  the  reverse  of 
gross.  Such  a  covering 
might  possibly  conserve 
morefo<^  than  it  absorbed, 
and  if  so,  the  Rose  roots 
would  be  the  gainers,  while 
the  beauty  of  the  covering 
would  also  be  a  gain. 
There  are  at  least  two  ways 
of  meeting  the  difficulties 
or  dangers  arising  from  the 
surface  covering  of  Rose 
^ds.  The  one  is  by  choos- 
i^  such  plants  as  will 
a^rd  the  most  protection 
to  the  surface  with  the 
least  impoverishment  of 
the  mass  of  the  soil,  and 
the  other  is  to  confine 
the  roots  of  the  plants 
used  for  surfacing  in  pots, 
tubs,  or  sunk  pockets 
formed  of  brick,  stone,  or 
cement.  A  great  many 
plants,  such  as  several 
kinds  of  annuals,  bulbs,  succulents,  and  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  yield  a  maximum  amount  of 
surface  covering  and  beauty  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  soil  exhaustion.  Many  creeping 
plants  again,  such  as  Periwinkles,  Ivies, 
Clematis,  &c.,  if  planted  in  enclosed  areas  or 
pockets,  will  afford  beautiful  surfacings  for 
Rose  beds  and  borders  without  the  possibility 
of  exhausting  the  root  run.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
looks  so  rich  as  a  covering  of  Clematis  under 
Roses,  though  other  plants,  such  as  Pavonia 
grandiflora,  the  variegated  Mesembryanthemum, 
and  single  or  Pom  pone  Dahlia,  pegged  down, 
also  have  a  rich  and  pleasing  effect.  While 
suggesting  these  as  a  mere  sample  of  scores  of 
plants  that  may  be  used,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  there  are  no  surface  coverings  for  the  soil 
of  Rose  beds  equal  to  Roses  themselves.  Dwarf 
Roses  so  planted  and  trained  as  to  fairly  cover 
the  whole  earth,  that  is  the  perlection  of  Rose 
growing  in  the  open  as  near  as  may  be.  Mig¬ 
nonette,  so  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  Is 
greedy  a  feeder  on  rich 
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mondi  and  its  finer  varieties  forms  a  brilliant 
carpet,  and  so  do  Indian  Pinks  of  the  improved 
Heddewigi  strains;  while,  under  old  tall  standard 
Roses,  Cloves,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks 
aflbrd  a  contrast  of  form  and  colour  and  har¬ 
monious  bouquet  of  perfume  that  seldom  fails 
to  please. — T.  F. 

Roses  on  north  walls.— Those  who  wish 
to  cut  Roses  as  near  as  may  be  all  the  year  round 
from  the  open  air  should  plant  them  on  walls  of 
every  aspect.  Some  time  since  I  strongly 
advocated  the  furnishing  of  walls  with  Roses  as 
being  more  profitable  than  fruit  trees.  But  in 
most  gardens  room  enough  might  be  found  for 
both,  still  leaving  much  wall  or  fence  unclothed. 
There  are  also  many  cold  walls  in  bleak  places 
where  choice  fruits  either  refuse  to  grow  or  to 
thrive  to  any  good  purpose  ;  such  afford  capital 
sites  for  many  of  our  most  useful  Roses.  Such 
hardy  Teas  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Homtjre  will 
not  only  live,  but  thrive  well  and  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  on  such  bleak  aspects.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  flowers  arc  improved  in  colour  and  form 
by  hard  treatment  of  the  plants.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
from  a  north  wall  has  a  refinment  of  form  and  a 
fulness  of  deep  orange  colour  that  we  seldom  see 
in  the  flowers  gathered  from  warmer  sites. 
Other  and  more  tender  Roses  such  as  Triomphe 
des  Rennes,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  are  also  improved  when  grown 
on  cool  aspects.  Another  llose  which  is  often 
not  much  better  than  semi-double  in  the  full 
blaze  of  summer  heat  and  under  such  forcing 
conditions  has  a  faded,  washed-out  pink  colour, 
closes  up  its  petals,  and  deepens  into  a  vivid 
pink  Rose  of  great  usefulness  in  the  late  and 
early  winter  ;  this  is  the  little  known  and  less 
grown  pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux.  I  hoj^  soon  to  try  the  eSects  of  cool 
sites  on  such  Roses  as  White  Baroness,  Mabel 
Morrison,  &c.  Were  these  to  close  up  their 
petals  somewhat,  by  contracting  their  diameter 
and  adding  to  the  substiince  if  not  the  number 
of  their  petals,  they  would  become  most  valu¬ 
able  for  decorative  purposes. — T.  F. 

12026.— Roses  from  seed.— Gather  the 
pods  when  ripe,  extract  the  seeds,  awl  keep 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  the  middle  of 
March.  Early  in  the  month  dig  a  piece  of 
ground  over  roughly  and  let  it  lay  to  get 
thoroughly  sweetened.  Break  all  the  lumps 
with  a  fork,  rake  level,  and  draw  shallow  drills 
^  inch  deep  and  4  inches  apart.  Sow  the  seeds 
not  too  thickly  therein ;  cover  up  and  rake 
quite  smooth.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  or 
early  summer  the  young  plants  will  appear. 
Keep  them  clear,  water  them  in  diy  weather, 
and  they  will  make  good  growth.  In  October, 
plant  them  out  6  inches  apart  in  the  row»s, 
allowing  1  foot  from  row  to  row,  the  ground  to 
be  well  stirred  and  manured.  In  April,  prune 
back  to  two  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  they  will 
break  strongly  and  will  mostly  flower  the  ensuing 
summer. — J.  C.,  ByfietU 
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The  Pier  House. 

The  Fig  does  well  in  confinement ;  in  fact, 
without  we  keep  control  of  the  roots  there 
cannot  be  any  permanent  success,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  this  control  is  as  necessary 
in  open-air  culture  as  under  glass.  The 
Fig  is  a  delicious  fruit  when  well  ripened,  and 
is  indispensable  to  a  first-class  dessert,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  season,  where  a  house  can  be  devoted 
to  its  culture,  a  very  long  time.  The  White  Nerii, 
or  Marseilles,  may  ripened  under  gloss  early  in 
May,  and  by  the  time  the  first  crop  is  over  the 
Brown  Turkey  will  be  coming,  the  second  crop 
of  Nerii  will  succeed  the  Turkey,  and  the  second 
crop  of  Brown  Turkey  close  the  season.  With 
moderate  forcing  the  Fig  season  will  last  for  six 
months. 

Making  the  Border. 

There  are  two  or  three  specially  important 
features  in  the  successful  culture  of  the  Fig. 
The  first  is,  never  lose  touch  of  the  roots,  and  if 
the  roots  cannot  be  bricked  or  boxed  in,  their 
extremities  should  be  frequently  lifted  in  order 
to  prevent  them  getting  out  of  hand.  Figs  are 
often  planted  on  the  Lack  walls  of  vineries  or 
other  structures  in  which  they  fpn^  only 
subordinate  feature,  but  this  is  ]  ^  ' 
do  justice  to  thcteJQll'i^^d^i 


y  fpn^  only  a  cu|tiDg 
n^  the^way 


themselves,  and  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  house  the  trees  should  be  forced  sufficiently 
to  ripen  the  secontl  crop  in  time  to  thoroughly 
mature  the  wood.  This  maturation  of  the 
wood  is  much  aided  by  the  roots  being  in  a 
proper  condition  and  w^ell  under  control.  The 
root-run  need  not  be  extensive,  and  it  may  be 
either  altogether  inside  or  altogether  outside, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  border  just 
within  the  front  wall  to  plant  in.  The  best  way 
of  training  the  Fig  is  to  make  an  arched  trellis 
a  couple  of  feet  or  so  from  the  glass  and  train 
the  trees  over  it.  And  the  best  way  is  to  run  the 
trellis  through  to  the  back  wall,  for  in  the 
case  of  the  Fig  it  is  better  to  extend  a  tree 
which  is  doing  well,  and  that  has  its  roots 
under  favourable  conditions,  than  to  plant 
trees  on  the  back  wall.  A  border  12  feet 
wide  will  be  ample  for  a  wide  and  lofty 
house.  And  of  this  space  10  feet  should  be 
outside  and  2  feet  inside— the  trees  to  be 
planted  inside,  the  roots  being  allowed  to  travel 
outside  when  they  please.  The  border  should 
lie  well  up,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  solar 
warmth.  The  bottom  should  be  made  im¬ 
pervious,  and  the  front  fenced  in  with  a  wall  of 
concrete  ;  but  thorough  drainage  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  as  at  certain  seasons  a  large-leaved 
plant  like  the  Fig  will  require  liberal  supplies 
of  moisture ;  therefore,  the  drainage  must  be 
good.  The  soil  should  have  for  its  main  staple 
a  good  sound  loam,  from  a  limestone  formation 
if  it  can  be  had,  but  at  any  rate  it  should  be  of 
a  generous  nature,  with  plenty  of  bo<ly  in  it— 
not  sandy  ;  and  it  need  not  be  more  than  from  2 
feet  to  2^  feet  deep,  and  the  only  manure  given 
when  first  made  should  be  crushed  bones. 
These  may  be  added  somewhat  liberally,  or, 
say,  a  bushel  to  every  cartload  of  loam. 
Caloined  oyster  shells,  if  obtainable,  will  be 
beneficial,  or  old  plaster  from  the  pulling-down 
of  old  buildings.  Whatever  nourishment  the 
trees  require  can  be  given  when  they  need  it  in 
summer  by  dissolving  artificial  manures  in 
water  and  pouring  it  on  the  border.  Figs  may 
be  planted  any  time  under  glass  from  the  time 
the  leaves  fall  till  March.  In  planting,  the 
roots  should  be  laid  out  within  G  inches  of  the 
surface,  and  the  surface  of  the  border  should 
be  heavily  mulched  with  half- decayed  manure. 

Forcing. 

In  forcing  the  Fig  about  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  is  given  in  the  early  vinery  will  be 
necessary.  Close  the  house  at  the  beginning  of 
January.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  45 
degs.  the  first  fortnight,  but  let  it  gradually 
creep  up  to  50  degs.  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  When  the  young  Figs  push  out,  and 
the  leaves  burst  forth,  the  temperature  at  night 
should  be  raised  to  55  degs.,  to  be  followed 
about  the  time  the  fruits  show  flower  by  a  rise 
to  GO  degs.  The  inflorescence  of  the  Fig, 
unlike  all  other  fruits,  is  within  the  fruit  itself, 
and  takes  place  when  the  fruit  is  about  half 
grown,  and  during  the  time  the  flowering  is  in 
operation  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  if  dull  weather  sets  in  a  little 
more  fire  should  be  used  to  permit  of  more  air 
being  given.  It  may  easily  be  known  when  the 
flowering  of  the  Fig  takes  place,  as  the  eye  of 
the  fruit  expands  and  exposes  it  to  view. 

Stopping  the  Young  Wood. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  two  or  three 
roecially  important  matters  in  connection  with 
Fig  culture  under  glass.  The  first  I  laid  stress 
upon — “Never  lose  touch  of  the  roots” — may, 
sense,  be  applicable  to  all  fruit  culture. 
The  second — “  Stopping  the  young  wood  ” — is, 
perhaps,  in  its  thoroughness  applicable  to  theFig 
only,  as  no  other  fruit  tree  will  bear  a  crop  of 
fruit  on  the  wood  of  the  same  year.  The  Fig, 
like  most  other  trees  under  the  cultivator’s  hand, 
always  starts  more  shoots  in  spring  than  it 
needs,  and  the  weakest  of  these  should  be  rubbed 
ofif  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are  required 
to  be  left.  When  the  young  shoots  which  are 
left  to  produce  the  late  crop  have  made  five 
leaves  take  the  terminal  bud  of  the  shoot  be¬ 
tween  the  fiogers  and  press  it  sufficiently  to 
bruise  and  so  far  destroy  the  tissues  as  to  stop 
all  circulation.  This  course  of  treatment  should 
be  adopted  with  every  shoot  on  the  tree.  The 
shoots  of  Fig  trees  bleed  a  good  deal  when  cut, 
and  the  object  of  nipping  the  buds  instead  of 
iting  or  pinching  them  ofl*  is  to  prevent  los 


fill  the  trees  full  of  young  stubby  shoots,  which 
will  bear  freely.  All  laterals  should  be  pinched 
back  to  one  leaf,  and  no  extension  permitted 
beyond.  The  leaders,  if  the  trellis  is  not  fur¬ 
nished,  may  be  allowed  to  extend,  but  the 
branches  must  be  trained  thinly,  for  the  Fig 
tree  carries  a  large  breadth  of  foliage,  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  wo<^  is  necessary  to  fertility.  In 
the  early  stages  of  growth  a  moist  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  by  the  free  use  of  the 
syringe  morning  and  afternoon,  and  this  should 
be  kept  up  till  the  period  of  flowering  begins, 
when  a  dryer  state  is  necessary.  Afterwards 
the  syringe  should  be  resumed  till  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  when  it  must  be  discontinued. 
The  borders,  both  inside  and  out,  should  bo 
mulched  w’ith  manure,  and  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  when  help  is  needed.  In 
October,  when  all  the  fruits  are  gathered,  throw 
open  all  the  lights  and  leave  them  open  night 
and  day  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
and  bring  down  the  leaves. 

Winter  Pruning. 

J ust  before  the  house  is  closed  for  forcing,  or 
about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the 
winter  pruning  should  be  done.  This  should 
be  directed  chiefly  to  the  removal  of  naked  old 
branches  whose  space  can  be  more  profitably 
filled  with  voung  wood.  No  directions  for  this 
work  can  be  given  except  by  someone  on  the 
spot,  but  in  the  pruning  of  old,  neglected  Fig 
trees  the  knife  may  be  used  freely,  with  advan¬ 
tage,  to  open  up  the  tree  and  to  make  room  for 
young  wood,  as  on  that  alone  will  the  fmit 
appear.  In  training  the  tree  the  main  branches 
should  be  laid  in  their  full  len^h  first,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  side  shoots  should  be  so  arranged  in 
the  open  spaces  as  to  furnish  the  trellis  with 
bearing  wood.  In  training,  in  order  to  secure 
well-balanced  trees,  the  whole  of  the  branches 
should  be  unloosed  from  the  trellis  every  year  ; 
and  after  the  trees  are  pruned,  before  training 
l)egin8,  all  the  wood  should  be  washed  with 
Gishurst  Compound,  from  4  to  6  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  using  a  brush  for  the  thick 
branches  and  a  sponge  for  the  smaller  ones. 
All  the  paint  of  the  woodwork  inside  the  house 
should  1)0  w  ashed  with  warm  water  in  which 
some  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  and  all  walls 
should  be  lime- washed.  When  a  tree  drops  its 
fruit  there  is  always  a  cause,  and  this  cause 
should  be  sought  for  and  discovered.  Checks 
and  chills  will  sometimes  cause  the  fruit  to  drop 
when  young,  and  too  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  will,  by  preventing  the  proper 
fertilisation  of  the  fmit,  lead  to  its  falling  wMn 
half  growm.  Removing  a  terminal  bud  of  a 
shoot  at  the  winter  pruning  has  been  fonnd  of 
advantage,  by  throwing  back  the  strength  into 
that  part  of  the  branch  bearing  the  fruit.  It 
is,  in  fact,  stopping  by  anticipation  the  progress 
of  the  tree,  in  order  that  the  fmit  may  b^efit 
from  the  concentration  of  the  force  of  the  tree 
upon  its  fmit  rather  than  the  manufacture  of 
new  wood.  Of  course  the  new  wood  comes 
later  on.  It  is  an  expedient  which  may  be 
adopted  in  certain  cases,  but  with  trees  in  good 
condition,  having  healthy  roots  near  the  surface 
of  the  border,  it  is  scarcely  needed. 

In.sects. 

So  far  08  I  am  aware,  in  this  eountry  the  Fig 
has  no  disease  peculiar  to  it,  for  the  habit  of 
dropping  its  fmit  prematurely,  which  some 
varieties  have,  may  be  traced  to  local  causes. 
The  insects  which  chiefly  attacks  the  Fig  are 
the  scale,  coccus  caricae,  and  coccus  fici ;  but 
unless  much  neglected,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  them  by  dressing  in  winter  with 
a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  mixiag 
enough  clay  with  it  to  give  it  the  consistency  of 
paint,  and  painting  aU  the  branches  with  it, 
especially  filling  up  all  the  cracks  and  crevices. 
The  red  spider  is  sometimes  troublesome,^  and 
the  syringe  should  be  plied  vigorously  twice  a 
day  except  when  the  fmits  are  all  in  blossom 
and  during  their  ripening.  At  these  times,  if 
the  red  spider  appears,  the  leaves  must  be 
sponged,  using  a  little  soft  soap  in  the  water. 
If  the  mealy  bug  gains  admission  to  the  house 
it  is  rather  trouWesome  on  Fig  trees,  but  it 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  using  the  proper  remedies 
— the  same  as  recommended  for  bug  on  vines — 
following  them  up  persistently  till  none  remain. 
But,  wim  all  the  remedies  I  have  seen  tried,  it 
is  p^cjM^ry  to  keep  a  strict  look-out  for  strag- 

lyts  all  the'  spring,  as  some  eggs  will 
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Figs  Pots. 

If  a  house  cannot  be  given  up  to  the  Figs  so 
that  justice  may  be  done  them,  if  they  have  to 
V)c  treated  as  a  catch  crop,  it  will  bo  better  to 
have  them  in  pots  or  tubs,  or  even  in  boxes,  as 
the  Fig  will  grow  in  anything  that  will  hold  sulli- 
cicut  soil  for  the  roots  to  work  in.  When  grown 
in  a  pot  the  Fig  has  a  considerable  power  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances.  The  trees  may  be 
pruned  hard  back  in  winter,  the  pots  pluuged 
in  a  bed  of  leaves  to  induce  a  strong  break,  the 
young  shoots  pinched  at  the  fifth  leaf,  as  I  have 
recommended,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  gathered 
from  the  young  wood  almost  as  early  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  first  crop  could  be 
gathered.  This  is  a  good  plan  to  adopt  with 
good  forcing  varieties.  The  first  crop,  which  is 
often  a  thin  one,  is  sacrificed  altogether,  and  the 
energies  of  the  plant  driven  into  what  would  in 
the  ordinary  course  be  the  second  crop.  Figs 
may  be  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots,  as 
when  pot-bound  they  will  take  very  strong  doses 
of  liquid  manure,  and  rich  top-dressings  may  be 
easily  applied  by  fixing  broad  strips  of  zinc  to 
the  top  of  the  pot,  and  filling  in  with  rich  soil. 
When  the  plants  have  been  potted  on  time  after 
time,  and  have  reached  the  extreme  limits  as  to 
size,  they  may  have  half  the  roots  cut  away  with 
a  knife,  and  be  potted  back  into  smaller  pots, 
reducing  the  heads  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
often  done  this  when  they  got  too  large,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  resent  it  in  the  least ;  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  trees. 
It  is  better  not  to  prune  shy-bearing  kinds  till 
after  the  young  fruits  are  pushed  out,  os  one 
can  see  better  where  to  cut  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  any  fruit.  Fig  trees  in  pots  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  temperature,  if  it  be 
but  regular.  They  will  do  in  the  orchard 
house,  though  they  do  not  ripen  the  second 
crop  w'ithout  fire-heat.  A  fair  amount  of 
success  may  be  obtained  in  the  vinery  or  the 
Peach  house,  and  many  a  chance  dish  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way  ;  but  Figs  are  as  w’ell  worth 
a  small  house  to  themselves  as  are  Peaches  and 
Melons.  When  all  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and 
the  leaves  are  falling,  the  plants  may  be  stood 
out  in  the  open  air,  in  a  sunny  position,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ripening;  but  they  must  be  housed 
again  before  much  frost  commences.  Figs  in 
pots  need  not  be  repotted  every  year,  unless 
much  root- bound  ;  but  as  much  of  the  top  soil 
as  possible  should  be  removed,  and  fresh  com¬ 
post  added.  Turfy  loam  from  the  top  of  an  old 
pasture,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  old  horse 
droppings,  and  a  good  sprinkle  of  bone  dust  and 
old  plaster  or  mortar,  all  thoroughly  inter¬ 
mixed,  will  form  an  excellent  compost,  with 
liquid  manure  ad  lib.f  when  the  time  of  trial 
comes — i.e.,  when  the  fruit  are  swelling  off. 
The  cultural  details  are  the  same  for  potted 
trees  as  for  others.  Figs  thrive  in  a  mild  Iwttom 
heat  when  grown  in  pots.  I  well  remember 
many  years  ago  what  magnificent  crops  we  used 
to  gather  from  plants  elevated  on  inverted  pans 
over  a  flue,  and  much  the  same  success  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plunging  of  the  pots  in  a  mild  hotbed 
of  leaves,  such  as  used  to  be  common  enough  in 
vineries  years  ago.  But  bottom  heat  is  not  a 
necessity  of  Fig  culture  any  more  than  it  is 
necessary  for  vines,  though  plenty  of  instances 
might  be  brought  forward  where  both  had  bene¬ 
fit^  by  its  use  ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  Pines 
and  Melons,  if  bottom  heat  is  used  at  all,  it 
should  be  given  in  a  mild  form,  and  must  be 
very  regular  and  steady,  and  it  is  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  securing  this  regularity  and 
steadiness  that  wise  men,  unless  quite  sure  of 
their  position,  do  not  employ  artificial  aids  of 
this  character.  All  the  water  used  for  water¬ 
ing  or  syringing  Fig  trees  when  forced  should 
have  the  chill  taken  off  it  to  bring  it  up  to 
5  degs.  or  so  above  the  temperature  of  the 
house  they  are  growing  in. 

Propagation. 

The  usual  methods  of  propagation  are  cuttings 
and  layers  ;  suckers  may  be  altogether  discarded 
as  not  suitable,  having  a  tendency  to  make  soft 
shoots.  New  varieties  are  raised  from  seeds, 
and  some  day  something  more  will  bo  done  in 
the  direction  of  raising  new  varieties  from  seed. 

,  The  Fig  is  not  often  grafted,  but  it  is  a  very 
^  useful  plant  to  adapt  in  the  case  of  seedlings,  as 
j,  it  expedites  their  fruiting.  If  a  shoot  of  a 
]  needling  Fig  be  grafted  on  a  branch  of  the  I 
White  Ncrii  or  Brown  Turkey,  fruit  may>be  | 
^  obtained  the  same  seMopj  In  archifc,  qI" 
g^rafting  by  approach,  i^the  best  mcthea)>-Ac 


it  is  one  that  anyone  with  a  sharp  knife  can  do. 
Bring  the  two  shoots  together,  cut  a  slice  off 
each,  fit  and  bind  them  together,  and  keep 
them  in  that  position  till  the  union  is  effected, 
when  the  seedling  shoot  should  be  severed  from 
its  parent,  and  the  shoot  above  the  graft  be 
removed.  The  Fig  will  succeed  by  other  modes 
of  grafting,  but  the  method  described  above 
may  be  done  any  time,  and  is  certain  in  its 
result.  Cuttings  of  ripened  wood  7  or  8  inches 
long,  preferably  with  a  heel  of  old  wood,  will 
root  in  bottom  heat  in  spring,  and  soon  make 
nice  plants  for  fruiting  in  pots  or  planting  out. 
Layers  in  autumn  soon  form  roots,  and  may  be 
detached  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 

Varieties. 

The  White  Nerii  is,  I  believe,  synonymous 
with  the  White  Marseilles,  and  is  an  excellent 
kind  for  early  forcing,  being  one  of  the  best 
Figs  for  forcing  in  pots.  The  Brown  Turkey  is 
a  good  companion  for  it,  coming  in  a  little 
later.  The  black  Fig,  Negro  Largo,  is  a  good 
one,  and  if  more  varieties  are  wanted  odd  the 
Black  Marseilles  and  block,  white,  and  brown 
Ischias,  which  are  all  good.  E.  IIorday. 


FRUIT, 

APPLES  FOR  DESSERT. 

In  giving  a  list  of  varieties  suitable  for  dessert 
one  has  to  deal  with  a  numerous  class  of  Apples 
of  nearly  equal  merit,  for,  although  in  kitchen 
varieties  size  is  a  great  consideration,  it  is  rather 
a  drawback  than  otherwise  in  dessert  Apples. 
A  good,  even  sample  of  what  is  generally  classed 
as  second  size  is  the  most  desirable  for  dessert, 
and  in  this  class  quality  is  the  great  desideratum. 
Appearance,  too,  goes  a  long  way  on  the  dessert 
table,  and  of  late  years  some  handsome  varieties, 
such  as  Worcester  Pearmain,  have  become 
popular  as  market  fruits,  hi  which  high  colour  is 
one  of  the  first  considerations.  Even  this,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  placed  before  quality.  It  is  to 
their  excellence  in  this  respect  alone  that 
Kibston  Pippin,  Margil,  and  many  of  the  oldest 
favourites  still  retain  their  hold  on  fruitgrowers, 
for  they  are  eclipsed  as  regards  appearance  by 
many  later  introductions.  Amongst  kinds 
specially  suited  for  dwarf- trained  trees  there 
are  several  varieties  of  exceptional  merit  that 
can  only  be  brought  to  perfection  in  Kent  as 
cordons  in  sheltered  positions,  or  as  pot  trees  in 
orchard  houses.  They  are,  however,  extremely 
handsome  when  well  grown,  and  make  beautiful 
dessert  fruit  for  winter  use. 

DEcSsert  Apple-s  for  Standard.s. 
Ashtneod's  Keniel  Nonjiareil  (scarlet) 

Astrachan  (rod)  Oslin 

Bcachamweli  Pearmain  (Barcelona) 

Ben  on  i  (Clayjrate) 

Court  Pendu  Plat  (Worcester) 

Court  of  Wick  Pippin  (Baddow) 

Crofton  (scarlet)  (Cockle) 

Coole’8S«'cdlinif  (Farleigb) 

Colonel  Vau$;han  (Golden) 

Devonshire  Quarrenden  (Franklin’s) 

Golden  Harvey  (CueriiHey) 

Gascoyne  Scarlet  (Kerry) 

Golden  Knob  (niarbl^) 

Hall  Door  (Ribston^ 

Incomparable  (Barton's)  (Sturmor) 

June.atinii;  (red)  Russet  (Aromatic) 

(white)  (Rosemary) 

Mr.  Gladstone  (Syke  House) 

Nanny  (Wheeler’s) 

Nonpareil  (old)  Sam  Young 

Des.'?ert  Apples  auitAP.LE  for  Dwarf.s. 
.\strnehan  (white)  Pearmain  (Mannington) 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop  (winter) 

Ingestrie  (red)  Pippin’s  (I'earn's) 

(yellow)  (jroldnn  summer) 

Irish  Peach  (Keddlestone) 

Margil  (King  of  the) 

Maclean’s  Favourite  (Grange,  Cox’s) 

Nonpareil  (Broddick)  Reinctte  (Baumanu’s) 

(Pitmaston)  dc  Bordeaux 

Nonsuch  (Peosgood’s)  de  Champagne 

(Welford  Piirk)  Russet  (Itoston) 

Northern  Spy  (k'olden) 

Ord’s  Apple  (Powell’s) 

Pcariiiain  (Hubbard’s) 

In  the  following  list  of  dessert  Apples  for 
cordons,  bushes,  or  orchard  house  trees  will  be 
found  many  kinds  already  enumerated,  but, 
though  they  succeed  os  orchard  trees  about 
Maidstone,  they  become  greatly  improved  when 
afforded  the  shelter  of  a  walled-in  garden.  Sorts 
marked  a  require  even  about  Maidstone  the 
shelter  tif  a  wall  or  orchard  house  in  order  to 
the  beat  quality.  Many  sorts,^^, 


in  Kent  as  cordons  or  bus] 


the  Paradise  stock  require  in  northern  counties 
a  wall  or  glass  roof  to  do  them  full  justice.  An 
idea  prevails  that  the  Apple,  being  closely 
related  to  our  hardy  Crab,  needs  no  protection, 
and  in  many  gardens  all  the  best  positions  are 
ossigued  to  Peaches,  Apricots,  or  Plums  ;  but  if 
anyone  wants  evidence  that  the  Apple  is  capable 
of  repaying  extra  attention,  let  them  visit 
Rirham  Court  or  some  garden  in  which  it 
is  made  a  speciality,  and  see  for  themselves.  At 
Barham  Court  Apples  occupy  the  most  sheltered 
borders  with  a  south  aspect,  or  are,  when  in 
pots,  furnished  with  a  glass  roof.  In  fact,  some 
fe  w  varieties  of  very  great  merit,  such  os  Cornish 
Gillifiower,  will  only  develop  their  exquisite 
flavour  under  such  modes  of  culture,  and  where 
such  cannot  be  accorded  them  it  is  better  to 
trust  to  hardier  sorts.  Some  fruit  cultivators, 
however,  in  this  district  make  a  good  profit  by 
growing  sorts  like  the  Ribston,  Margil,  and 
CJox’s  (Drange  Pippin  for  market  as  dwarf  bushes, 
the  fruit  on  which  is  thinned  out  and  grown  as 
if  for  exhibition.  Thus  treated  they  realise  high 
prices  even  in  years  when  Apples  are  abundant. 

Dessert  Apples  for  Cordons,  Bushes,  or 
Orchard  Hod.se.s. 

Ashmead’s  Kernel  Ord  Apple 

Arnmatic  ((k)ml8h)  Beach  (Irish) 

a  Amcric.an  Mother  Pearmain  (winter) 

Aatrachan  (white  (Blachln’s) 

(re<i)  (scarlet) 

a  Borsdorffer  (golden) 

a  (Cornish  Gillifiower  (Worcester) 

a  Colville  Blanc  (Baumann’s  red) 

Court  Pendu  Plat  Pippin  (Cox’s  Orange 

Court  of  Wick  (Cockle) 

Coo’s  Golden  Drop  (Feam’s) 

Devonshire  quarrendon  (golden,  Franklin’s 

E.arly  Strawberry  (Isle  of  Wight) 

a  Ksopus  SpitJtenberg  (Keddlestone) 

u  Fenoulllet  Gris  (King  of  the) 

a  Jaune  a  (Newtown) 

(I  Rouge  (Ribston) 

Golden  Harvey  (Sturmer) 

Incomparable'(Bartoirs)  a  Pomino  d'Aun^e 
Ingestrie  (red)  a  de  Nelgo 

(yellow)  lUinctte  Baumann 

Juiieating  (red)  de  Bordeaux 

Ix)rd  Burghley  n  Francho 

Margil  a  Grisc 

Mr.  Gladstone  a  d’Automno 

uMcla(>u-la  (golden) 

a  Melon  Russet  (Cox’s  Redlcaf) 

Nonpareil  (early)  (golden) 

( Pitroastou)  ( Roeemary ) 

(scarlet)  (Syke  House) 

(Lodgrnoro)  (Wheeler’s) 

Nonsuch  ( Peai*gocd’8)  ft  Spitzenberg  (Newtown) 

Northern  Spy  a  Swaar 

_  G.  M. 

Plantingr  fruit  trees.— The  time  has  again 
come  round  when  fruit  trees  have  to  be  planted, 
and  many  engaged  in  the  work  will  doubtless, 
before  spring,  treat  the  trees  in  the  matter  of 
pruning  as  they  have  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  similar  young  stock,  by  cutting  the 
shoots  hard  back  so  as  to  leave  them  nob  more 
than  possibly  one-fourth  or  less  of  the  length 
they  were  when  moved  from  the  nursery. 
Trained  trees,  including  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  and  Pears,  are  fruits  that  usually  come 
in  for  this  kind  of  catting,  which  is  done,  no 
doubt,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  wall 
or  espalier,  as  the  case  may  be,  cannot  be  pro- 
^rly  furnished  unless  the  trees  are  thus  reduced. 
Standard  Apples  and  Plums  suffer  by  this  sort 
of  mutilation  to  a  greater  extent  than  dwarf 
trees.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  when 
the  roots  have  been  reduced  by  transplanting, 
and  the  branches  severely  cut  in  the  same 
season,  the  mutilation  of  both  top  and  bottom  is 
doubly  weakening  to  young  trees.  In  place  of 
this  senseless  cutting  back,  only  the  strong 
shoots  should  be  shortened,  or,  still  better,  have 
their  buds  rubbed  off  for  a  length  more  or  less, 
proportionate  to  the  length  which  they  are 
above  the  weaker  shoots ;  then  during  the 
summer  will  be  seen  the  difference  in  the  growth 
mode  compared  with  that  which  takes  place 
where  severe  shoot- shortening  is  practised.  Ob¬ 
servant  planters  have  long  noticed  the  ill  effects 
that  followed  hard  cutting  back,  and  have 
avoided  it.  My  own  practice  has  always  been 
not  only  to  confine  the  shortening  back  to  any 
shoots  that  were  much  stronger  than  the  others, 
but  also  to  defer  pruning  until  after  the  buds, 
not  rubbed  out  in  the  way  just  stated,  had 
broken  into  growth  and  made  some  progress, 
by  which  means  the  loss  of  sap  is  least  experi¬ 
enced.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  shoots 
reqq^j^  i^ij^jc^cjred  with,  much  depends  on 

the  snow  we  young  trees  ^haye_  when  received 
fR>iii|tpV  i&Eeili,  .■■Vftined  examples 
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or  walla.  Respecting  these,  it  may  well 
be  said  that  there  are  trained  trees  and 
rained  trees  ;  some  are  so  much  better  than 
others,  independent  of  size  and  health,  that  I 
would  much  rather  pay  for  them  than  have 
others  for  nothing.  In  the  selection  of  trained 
trees  a  point  should  be  made  to  always  have 
them  with  the  lower  branches  strong  ;  if  a  little 
stronger  than  those  that  form  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  no  harm  will  be  done,  but  the  reverse  ;  the 
middle  of  the  tree  will  always  take  care  of  itself. 
Y oung  trained  trees  with  a  gross  shoot  or  two 
in  the  centre  and  weak  lower  branches  I  would 
not  have  at  any  price.  I  would  much  prefer 
maidens,  as  with  them  the  right  shape  can  be 
secured  by  stopping  the  shoots  that  need  it 
whilst  soft  and  growing,  thereby  all  but  dispen¬ 
sing  with  the  use  of  the  knife. — T.  B. 


Ohoioe  Pears. — Few  hardy  fruits  are  more 
delicious  than  are  the  best  of  Pears,  variable  as 
they  are  in  size  and  flavour.  Shall  we  give  the 
palm  of  merit  to  these  large,  soft,  yellow-coaled 
specimens  of  Marie  Louise,  from  a  sheltered 
wall  ?  At  any  rate,  when  well  grown  and  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  but  few  Octolier  Pears  can  surpass 
this  one  in  quality.  Wall-grown  Seckle  is 
another  delicious  morsel,  sweet,  juicy,  and  with 
a  bouquet  distinct  from  any  other  Pear  what¬ 
ever.  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  (Bartlett  of  the 
United  States)  is  sweet  and  full  flavoured,  but, 
as  1  think,  a  little  too  musky.  Knight’s 
Monarch,  when  you  can  get  it  just  in  its  best 
state,  is  quite  a  revelation  to  fruit  eaters,  its 
juicy  freshness  bringing  to  mind  the  delicious 
Jargonelles  of  early  August.  Douchesse  d’An- 

fouleme  is  a  fine  fruit  ^r  show,  but  for  eating 
should  much  prefer  Marie  Louise  at  its  b^t. 
Pears  are,  however,  very  uncertain  in  quality, 
for  not  only  must  they  be  gathered  from  the 
tree  just  at  the  right  time,  but  one  must  also 
watch  for  the  exact  moment  they  are  fit  to  be 
eaten.  Then,  in  very  cold  weather  you  must 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  their  flavour  by  just 
a  little  warmth,  which  brings  out  the  flavour  of 
Pears  as  it  does  the  delicate  bouquet  of  some 
wines.  Soils  and  climate,  again,  have  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  flavour  of  Pears  as  well 
as  of  other  fruits,  hardy  as  well  as  tender.  In 
one  garden  you  may  get  all  the  finest  of  Pears 
large  and  well  coloured— first-class  fruit  to  look 
at,  but  scarcely  third-rate  in  flavour.  The 
Knight’s  Monarch,  before  alluded  to,  is  often 
smali  and  scabby  in  appearance,  and  yet,  to 
eat,  it  is  like  a  beautiful  dream.  So  also  of 
scrubby  little  Seokles,  and  small  russet-blotched 
specimens  of  other  well-known  kinds  of  both 
Apples  and  Pears.  In  a  word,  appearance  is  not 
always  a  guarantee  of  good  flavour  any  more 
than  good  looks  is  always  an  index  to  a  good 
temper.  How  is  this  ?  Is  it  soil,  or  climate,  or 
sunshine,  or  what  is  it  that  gives  the  most 
exquisite  flavour  to  fruits  in  one  garden,  while 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  grown  a  few  miles 
away?  Some  desire  quality  before  quantity, 
flavour  or  aroma  before  mere  size.  This  seems 
to  be  as  yet  a  comparatively  virgin  field  for 
inquiry.  Why  should  Gooseberries  grown 
north  of  the  Trent  be  credited  with  a  flavour 
more  delicious  than  those  grown  in  the  sunny 
south  ?  Is  it  fact  or  is  it  fancy  ?  At  any  rate, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  Pears  grown  in  different 
gardens  are  very  diflierenl  in  flavour,  and  we 
want  to  know  what  causes  this  difference  of 
quality. 


Winter  dressingr  fruit  trees. —The  fall 
of  the  leaf  denotes  the  period  when  active 
operations  should  be  commenced  against  all 
sorts  of  insect  pests  that  prey  upon  fruit  trees. 
Owing  to  the  buds  being  now  dormant,  stronger 
remedies  can  bo  more  safely  applied  than  at 
any  other  time.  Amongst  the  worst  of  fruit 
tree  enemies  may  be  mentioned  American  blight 
and  various  sorts  of  scale.  The  latter  intost 
Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  and  other  wall  trees 
even  more  than  they  do  trees  of  similar  kinds  in 
the  open  garden.  For  American  blight,  or,  in  fact, 
any  of  the  Insect  pests  that  remain  on  the  bark 
during  winter,  I  nnd  nothing  so  effectual  in  re¬ 
ducing  their  numbers  as  a  good  hard  scrubbing, 
going  over  the  trees  first  and  thinning  out  the 
Inoto  and  spurs,  around  which  they  usually 
collect  in  great  numbers  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  Strong  soapsuds  or  brine  may  be  safely 
used  on  the  old  wood,  and  after  the  trees  are 
divested  of  all  that  can  be  reached>by  these 
means,  the  garden  eqglpo  should  ^ 


from  their  hold,  a  good  drenching  will  com 
pletely  destroy  them.  Then  apply  one  or  other 
of  the  various  insect  destroyers  now  so  nume¬ 
rous,  such  as  Glshurst  Ck>mpound,  paraffin  oil, 
<&c.  I  find  a  hand  syringe  a  very  good  means 
of  applying  liquids  to  wall  and  dwarf  trees,  and 
in  the  cose  of  tall  standards  I  use  the  garden 
engine.  The  principal  point  is  to  see  that  every 
particle  of  the  bark  is  wetted,  being  careful  to 
get  well  under  the  branches.  I  have  cleansed 
trees  badly  infested  with  many  of  the  pests  just 
named  with  that  homely  remedy — soapsuds. 
Very  recently  a  lady  directed  my  attention  to 
some  creepers  on  her  house  front  that  were 
gradually  dying.  I  found  on  examination  that 
they  were  infested  with  white  scale,  which 
seemed  to  like  theshelter  of  the  overhanging  roof, 

I  recommended  drenching  them  overhead  every 
week  with  soapsuds,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
grew  away  most  luxuriantly,  and  the  barf 
assumed  that  healthy,  shining  appearance 
which  denotes  health.  Hundreds  of  unhealth 
fruit  trees  are  in  a  like  manner  infested  witi 
scale,  though  unnoticed  by  their  owners,  who 
go  on  applying  stimulants  to  their  roots,  forget¬ 
ful  that  these  minute  and  unobserved  enemies 
are  sucking  the  very  life  Wood  from  the  trees, 
and  that  until  removed  all  hopes  of  improve¬ 
ment  are  useless.  Ckiating  the  stems  and 
branches  with  a  mixture  of  various  compounds 
applied  with  a  soft  brush  is  an  effective  mode 
of  dealing  with  these  pests,  but  it  takes  more 
time  than  dressing  the  trees  with  liquid  applica¬ 
tions.  From  6  ounces  to  8  ounces  of  Gishurst 
Compound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  enough 
clay  to  thicken  it,  is  a  safe  application,  or  it  may 
be  even  stronger  if  not  put  over  the  fruit  buds  ; 
or  paraffin  oil  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
pint  to  a  gallon  of  water;  the  latter  should  be  also 
strongly  impregnated  withTobacco  juice  by  pour¬ 
ing  it  boiling  over  half  a  pound  of  Tobacco,  and 
flowers  of  sulphur,  lime,  and  clay  should  be 
added  to  the  mixture  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
thicken  it  into  a  paint.  This  is  a  good  remedy 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit  tree  insects,  including  those 
of  the  vino.  Where  many  trees  require  atten¬ 
tion,  a  largo  quantity  can  be  mixed  at  one 
time  and  used  as  required.  Coal  tar  has  lately 
been  recommended  as  a  winter  dressing  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pint  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
thickening  it  with  clay  as  in  the  former  case. 

If  carefully  applied  it  is  a  valuable  remedy,  but, 
like  all  strong  remedies,  extreme  caution  in 
applying  it  must  be  exercised.  Of  the  numerous 
caterpillar  and  grub  enemies  that  prey  on  the 
foliage  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  during  the 
growing  season,  I  may  mention  that  they  are 
mostly  safe  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
winter.  The  best  way,  therefore,  in  order  to 
reduce  their  numbers,  is  to  break  up  the  soil 
roughly  around  the  bow  of  the  trees,  especially 
in  times  of  frost,  for  the  birds,  being  then  hard 
pressed  for  food,  will  search  diligently  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  grubs.  Aloss  and  other 
parasitic  growths  can  also  be  better  dealt  with 
now  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  If 
the  trees  are  large  and  much  Moss-grown, 
scrape  or  scrub  all  the  main  branches  and  then 
dust  with  finely  slaked  lime,  choosing  a  damp, 
still  day  for  the  operation,  when  fog  or  mist 
makes  the  air  heavy  and  the  branches  dripping. 

If  the  lime  is  fresh  a  very  little  will  sumce  to 
destroy  Moss,  which  will  soon  wither  up  and 
drop  off.  In  walls,  nail  holes  and  joints  get 
full  of  insects ;  a  coating  of  thick  whitewash 
should  therefore  be  worked  into  every  crevice. 

If  the  whitewash  is  too  conspicuous,  a  little 
cement  added  will  make  the  effect  less  glaring 
and  the  mixture  none  the  less  serviceable  ;  then 
by  way  of  finish  top-dress  the  roots  with  half 
decayed  stable  manure,  which  will  prevent 
drought  from  affecting  them.  If  the  soil  is 
poor  in  quality,  or  much  exhausted  by  close 
cropping,  remove  the  top  spit  to  another  part  of 
the  garden  and  substitute  fresh  fibrous  turf,  a 
material  in  which  it  is  surprising  how  much 
the  roots  revel ;  it  contains  all  the  ingredients 
nece.98ary  for  building  up  fruit  trees  and  for 
keeping  them  for  many  years  in  a  fruitful 
state. — J. 


applied,  for  if  otibe  the  insets  1 
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them  to  fall  of  in  (quantity  .fJr  the  fruit  has  stoned,  and 


could  only  happenlf  the  trees  had  received  a  serious  check. 
They  must  either  have  suffered  from  want  of  water  at  the 
roots,  or  else  the  house  did  not  receive  sufficient  attention 
as  regards  airing  during  the  hot  weather. — J.  D.  E. 

,  Strawberries  in  town  gardens.— Yo^r* 
m  is  very  unfavourable  to  this  fruit,. 

'  their  becoming  sour.  You  coniro': 


kind  than  President  for  quality,  but  you  might  try  n.  few 
plants  of  Sir  J.  Pa.xton  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  d«  Tljury 
and  see  which  does  best.  Strawberries  vary  much  in 
quality  accordin;;  to  soil  nnd  iKtHition,  and  possibly  one  of 
these  latter  might  come  better  with  you.— J.  C.  B. 

12000.— Topping  Raspberries. — Let  them  go  nntil 
pruniligtime,  say  the  end  of  November,  and  then  cut  thciu 
bock  to  about  6  feet  from  the  ground.  Kospben  its  are  »i«>t 
stopped  when  growing.— J.  C.  B. 

- Canes  8  to  J)  feet  high  arc  remarkably  well  grown. 

Cut  them  back  to  4J  feet  or  6  feet.— J.  D.  E, 

12004.— Poaches  from  seed. — Sow  the  stones  a^i 
soon  as  tliey  are  s-jparated  from  the  ripe  fruit:  do  r»..t 
break  them.  I  have  fruited  them  in  pots  the  third  year 
from  the  seed.  Apple  trees  raisiKl  from  the  lUbstonw 
Pippin  would  not  make  good  stocks,  as  the  tree  is  so  liahlo 
to  canker ;  it  would  not  come  true  from  seeds.  A  true 
stock  of  Ulbstoiie  Pippin  can  only  be  had  bv  grafting  scions 
of  that  variety  on  a  healthy  stock.— J.  D.  E. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUBRIBa 


(MISGBLLAintOUS.) 

11960.— Flowers  for  church  decora¬ 
tion. -—There  are  but  few  ilowers  that  will 
bloom  in  winter  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  a  con¬ 
stant  temiierature  of  from  55  dega.  to  GO  degs. 
being  required  to  bring  any  kind  of  bulb  into 
flower  from  January  to  March.  There  ore  many 
kinds  of  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  which, 
properly  grown,  will  give  flowers  quite  up  to 
and  even  bevond  Christmas.  They  require  to 
be  grown  along  in  the  open  air  through  the 
summer,  shifting  them  when  needful.  Cycla¬ 
mens  and  Chinese  Primulas,  also  winter-flower¬ 
ing  TropjBoluma,  bloom  through  the  winter 
nnder  cool  treatment,  and  Heliotropes  and 
zonal  Geraniums  will  flower  almost  up  to  Christ¬ 
mas  if  rightly  grown.  Paris  Daisy  (Etoile 
d’Or)  is  a  most  useful  plant,  and  shonld  be  much 
grown  where  flowers  in  winter  are  desired. — 

J.  C.  B. 

11948.  —  Pormlngr  Grass  peat.  —  The 
readiest  way  is  to  lay  it  down  with  turf,  and 
where  expense  is  no  object  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
by  doing  the  work  at  once  a  good  lawn  will  be 
formed  by  next  summer.  The  ground  should  be 
dug  over  at  once,  levelled,  and  the  turf  laid  as 
soon  os  possible.  The  after  care  will  consist 
in  mowing  regularly  and  rolling  now  and  then. 

The  cheapest  way,  and  the  one  generally 
followed  nowaday,  is  to  sow  seeds.  Dig  the 
ground  over,  and  let  it  lay  quite  rough  through 
the  winter,  levelling  it,  and  raking  smooth 
in  March.  Send  the  area  of  the  ground  and 
a  description  of  its  nature  to  a  seedsman 
making  a  speciality  of  Grass  seeds,  and  he  will 
send  the  kind  and  quantity  needful.  Choose  a 
dry  day  for  sowing,  rake  the  seeds  well  in,  keep 
free  from  weeds,  and  mow  regularly,  and  you 
will  get  a  good  Grass  peat  by  autumn. — J.  C.  B. 

12015.— Destroyingr  woodlice.— In  any 

greenhouse  so  infected  as  “Young  Gardener” 
describes,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the 
tuming-out  of  all  the  pots,  and  the  examination 
of  the  TOtaherds  at  the  bottom  ;  the  result  will 
probably  astonish  him,  and  he  will  destroy 
more  in  an  hour  in  this  way  than  by  weeks  of 
trapping.  The  best  trap,  as  the  readers  of 
G  arden  I  NO  have  many  times  been  told,  is  a 
piece  of  Potato  at  the  bottom  of  a  flower- pot, 
covered  with  Moss  or  Hay.  The  tuming-ont  of 
the  pots  seems  a  strong  remedy,  but  it  is,  at 
least,  effectual.  This  Is  my  first  year  in  a  new 
locality,  so  I  cannot  compare  the  season  with 
former  ones.  I  can  only  say  that  the  very  soil 
of  my  garden  seems  to  swarm  with  woodlice, 
and,  of  coarse,  the  greenhouse  has  been  fall  of 
them,  but  perseverance  and  boiling  water  have 
done  wonders. — A  York  Amateur. 

11911. — Preservingf  French  Beans. —  j 
Fill  an  open-mouthed  earthenware  jar  with  i 
water,  thoroughly  dissolve  sufllicient  salt  in  it  to  I 
cause  an  egg  to  rise.  Cut  Beans  in  slices  ready  I 
for  cooking,  put  into  the  brine,  add  as  the  Beans  i 
are  cut,  quite  dry,  until  the  jar  is  packed  quito  I 
full.  Put  a  cloth  over  the  top,  and  a  small  f 

Elate,  so  os  to  keep  the  Beans  under  the  brine.  I 
lay  an  earthenware  cover  on  so  as  to  keep  as  air-  f 
tight  as  possible.  Wash  and  replace  the  cloth  I 
once  a  week.  For  cooking,  ta^e  a  suflScient  f 
quantity  out  over  night,  soak  in  a  large  quantity  I 
of  water,  boil  in  the  ordinary  way.— E.  K.  I 
12026.— Mulberries,  mixed  with  Apples  and  plenty  o(  | 
sugar,  make  a  delicious  tart.  I 

11959  — Oats  in  ^farden.— Fix  some  iron  rods  againrt  I 
Cl  wall,  o:5c  end  in  the  ground,  the  other  end  about  I 
inches  above  tho  vrall.  On-these  strain  some  galvani7i'ii  I 
roD  hettir^'.  18  ii: ehrs  wid:.  Since  doing  this  1  have  uo^  I 
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had  a  cat  come  into  the  (rarden,  whereas  before  I  w’as  over- 
nm  with  them  ;  the  netting  giving  way  to  their  touch 
they  aro  afraid  to  venture  on  it.— S. 

ie020.— Caterpillars  on  Geraniums.— Those  arc 
cavistd  by  the  butterflies  laying  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
D  estroy  the  butterflies  or  prick  off  the  caterpillars.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. — J.  D.  E. 


M.  Beckwith. — Geranium  Vesuvius  frequently  produces 

white  and  scarlet  flowers  on  the  same  plant. - E.  D.— 

Complete  desciiptive  lists  are  published  by  all  the  leading 

llon>ts - Walter  Ciittlcy.—hlewn.  Messenger  and  Co., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Loughboro'. - 0.  A.  Bearer. — 

Tomatoes  can  be  raised  true  from  seed,  and  may  also  bo 
propagated  from  cuttings. 

Names  offtrult. — Oh’re’’.— Tho  ripe  Pear  is  Williams’ 
Hon  Chretien ;  the  others  being  unri^  we  cannot  name 
them.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  each  should  always  be 

sent. - IL  C. — We  cannot  name  from  the  single  specimen 

Ment.  See  our  rules  for  correspondents. - w.  D.  P. — 1, 

Doyenne  do  Ete  ;  2.  Chaumootelle  (of  no  use  in  this 
country). - 3/.  2’.  (HaslemeroX— Lord  Suffleld. 

Names  of  plants.— 3frs  BoulnoU. — Polemonium 

ctioruleum  variegatum  (Jacob’s  Ladder^ - Mrs.  S. — 

Common  Figwort  (Scrophularia  nodosa). - S.  M.—l  and 

3.  Too  small  to  name  ;  2,  probably  Ketinospora  squarrosa. 

- Elsie.  — It  Pteria  argyrea  ;  2,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 

lineata  ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata. - S.  T.  —  1,  Salvia 

IHitens  ;  2,  Tritoma  aloidcs  ;  8,  Salvia  farmocea  ;  4.  Statice 

jirofusa. - Sub. — 1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  2,  C.  semper- 

virens  (both  distinct  species). - R.  Dnwlin. — 1,  Aster 

b. 'ssarabicus  ;2,  Pyrethrumuliginosum  ;3  Stobaea purpurea. 

- Scot.  —  iSopojoIum  tuberosum. - J.  Graham. — 1, 

Lastrea  dilatata ;  2,  Athyriuin  Filix-hamina ;  3  Lastrea 

spinulosa  ;  4.  AJlosorus  crispus. - U.  P.  /).—!,  Blechnura 

Spicant ;  8,  Polypodium  Dryoptcris ;  4.  Aspleniutn  Tricho- 

inaries ;  6,  Lastrea  dilatata. - Captain  Bullock,  R.N.— 

liubus  odoratus. - J.  Watkins. — Cannot  possibly  name 

with  certainty.  No.  1  looks  like  a  Caona. - R.  A. 

Altr^ht.—SmilBx  mauritanica  is  the  kind  sent ;  it  is  hardy 

against  a  wall. - G/auAant.— Aralia  papyrifera. - Eliz. 

— Euphorbia  Lathy’ris - K.  Van der  Afeers^- 1, Asplenium 

auriculatum  ;  2,  Microlepia  hirta  syn-proxima ;  3  and  4, 
Cannot  identify  for  want  of  spores  ;  5,  Nephrodium  pur- 
purascens ;  6,  Pteris  quadriaurita  ;  7.  Cannot  identify  (no 

>»\>orc8);8,  Anemia oblongifolia. - /.  I?.— 1,  Lastrea  thelyp- 

tjris;  2,  Lastrea  Filix-tnas ;  3,  Polystichum  augularo  ;  4, 
Dostrea  dilatata  or  spinulosa ;  cannot  say  for  certain  for 
w  ant  of  choractem.  Though  the  above  four  specimens  had 
no  spores  they  are  so  well  known  and  so  distinct  that  there 

c. in  DC  DO  mistake  in  the  names. - J.  3/.— Pteris  intcniata. 


QUBRIIiia 

Rales  for  Correspondenta— ilS  oommunieotUms 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
r/UeUing  to  business  to  the  Publishrr.  The  name  and 
aidrest  of  the  sender  is  retired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
dc  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  (Series 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
a  iswered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  snould 
b*  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  oj 
G  4RDKMIIO  qoinq  to  press  a  considerable  time  bqfore  the  day 
of  publieeUum,  it  ie  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  noi 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 

Naming  plants  or  Ihiit.— .Pour  plants,  fruits,  or 
fioaers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  jloristf  JUnoen,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
b  f  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  respecting  ^nts  or  fruit  sent  to 
tkmtbi  nlteaus  accompany  the  jHwtiel  Cmrespondents 
ich'i  wish  fruit  to  be  arrnrat'lt/  numed  sheu'd  re )ul  several 
spTcimeus  of  each,  thouring  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 

12088.— Rhododendrons  not  bloomincr.— I  have 
five  Khododendrons,  three  of  which  are  of  a  specially  flne 
kind.  1  have  had  them  six  years  ;  they  have  been  mov^ 
twice,  but,  although  making  wood  and  looking  healthy, 
thev  never  flower.  Can  anyone  tell  mo  why,  and  what 
shall  I  do  to  make  them  flower?— C.  H.  D. 

120B9.— Pltimbagro  capenais  In  cold  green- 
house.— Having  a  Plumbago  capensis,  which  I  am 
anxious  to  keep  through  the  winter,  and  only  having  an 
unheated  CTeenhouso  at  my  command,  I  shall  feel  grateful 
for  any  informatioD  concerning  treatment  of  same. — E.  L. 

12090.— Varlegrated  Ivies.— Referring  to  “  Notes  on 
Ivies,"  in  No.  276,  I  would  bo  glad  if  the  writer,  or  any 
other  correspondent,  could  toll  me  where  '*  Hedera  aur^ 
inaculata,  leaves  three-lobed,  small,  but  of  the  brightest 
gold."  can  be  got.  I  have  twice  applied  to  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  firms  in  England.  The  first  time  they  sent  me  H. 
Helix  canariensis  aurca  maculata  ;  the  second  time  H. 
Helix  palmata  aurea  maculata.  Surely  neither  of  these 
was  meant  by  the  writer  on  Ivies. — A  Lover  ok  Ivibs. 

12091.— Hawthorns  from  cuttingrs.— Can  you  or 
any  reader  say  if  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  common  Haw¬ 
thorn  or  Whitethorn  will  take  root  if  planted  under 
favourable  circumstances,  or  will  they  root  under  any 
treatment  ?— J  auks  W  ilso.v. 

120J2.— Moss  on  rockery. —  I  should  be  much 
r-bliged  If  any  correspondent  would  tell  me  how  to  get  rid 
of  a  kind  of  Moss  or  Lichen  from  my  rockery.  It  has 
overrun  the  whole  place,  and  seems  to  be  killing  the  Ferns, 
specially  a  beautiful  crop  of  the  Oak-fern  which  was 
(l<.>urishing  there.  I  kept  it  down  for  some  time  by  scrap¬ 
ing  it  off  the  stones  and  taking  it  off  the  mould  in  flakes 
with  a  trowel ;  but  during  a  two  months’  absence  it  has 
kecome  quite  rampant,  nloeing  firmly  round  the  Ferns, 
•hich  have  lost  their  healthy  look,  and  trying  to  clear  it 
«fl  only  seems  to  make  it  grow  the  faster.  Could  I  de- 
*r>vv  it  with  anything  without  injuring  the  Ferns  ?— 
XOKSA. 


12091. — Lawn  sand.— Can  any  reader  give  me  reliable 
information  about  lawm  sand  ?  I  have  road  and  heard  a 
great  deal  about  it,  but  never  yet  met  with  any  person  who 
had  used  it.  If  it  kills  Dandelions  and  Plaintains  why  docs 
it  not  also  kill  Gross?  I  have  a  large  growth  of  these 
weeds  on  my  lawn  and  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  without 
taking  up  the  lawn.  I  shall  bo  thankful  (or  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  8ubject.-S.  Fisiibr. 

12005.— Lichens  or  Moss  for  brick  wall.— My 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  which  I  should  like 
to  hide  and  make  pretty  by  growing  something  on  the  top 
that  would  not  interfere  with  climbing  Roses  and  creepers. 
How  can  I  procure  Lichen  and  Moss,  and  if  grown  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  would  it  cause  my  garden  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  slugs  ?-M.  C.  II. 

12096.— Sunflowers  and  Hollyhocks.— In  my 
garden  in  the  Tow'cr  of  London  I  have  a  Sunflower  plant  8 
feet  in  height,  with  blooms  12  inches  in  diameter.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
whether  they  consider  it  a  fairly  good  specimen.  Some  very 
old  Inhabitants  here  sav  they  never  saw  finer  grown  in  the 
Tow'er.  Last  year  I  planted  a  Hollyhock  which  produced 
no  bloom  spikra,  and  only  attained  a  height  of  2  feet.  I 
left  it  standing  the  winter,  and  this  year  it  has  attained 
a  height  of  9  feet,  and,  though  late,  pr^uced  bloom  spikes. 
The  flower  is  of  a  rich  dark  red,  and  several  flowers  were 
3}  inches  In  diameter,  grown  in  the  Tower  ditch,  or  moat, 
under  very  adverse  circumstances.  Is  this  an  unusual 
size?— 3nl  (K.O.)  Hussars. 

12097.— Home-grown  Tobacco.— Having  boon 
pretty  successful  with  Tobacco  plants  this  year  I  should 
like  to  dry  the  leaves  for  use  as  an  experiment.  Would 
someone  kindly  give  me  directions?  It  is  not  outdoor 
grown  and  is  showing  for  bloom.— Victor. 

12093.— Cinerarias  failing.— I  have  a  splendid  lot  of 
Ginerarias,  but  they  keep  djing  by  odd  ones.  They  have 
been  regularly  attended  to  and  shaded  from  the  hot  sun, 
but  when  onoe  they  flag  they  never  look  up  again.  I  have 
examined  the  soil  but  find  no  insect,  and  the  roots  are 
quite  healthy.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader 
oould  tell  me  the  reason.— Tiis  Cedars. 

12099.— Garden  walks.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  my  garden  walks?  They  have  not  had 
any  gravel  put  on  or  anything  done  to  them  for  some 
years,  consequently  they  are  all  in  holes,  and  the  weeds 
grow  through  os  though  it  wore  bare  soil.  Anj’  informa- 
flon  as  to  the  cheapest  and  best  method  will  be  gladly 
received  by— M.  C.  E. 

12100.— American  Blackberries.- 1  have  seen 
reference  mode  to  American  Blackberries.  Can  any  reader 
tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  plants  and  at  what  price  ?— 
D.  C.  D. 

12101.— Ivy  on  walla— Where  could  I  procure  rough 
trellis  work  to  be  placed  over  concrete  at  the  side  of  a 
house  for  Ivy  to  grow  upon,  os  the  plant  will  not  adhere  to 
concrete  ?  I  understand  such  trellis  work  can  to  be  had 
much  cheaper  than  if  mode  by  a  local  carpenter. — E.  M.  P. 

12102.— Potatoes  sporting.— Lsst  autumn,  in  our 

Sardon,  I  witnessed  the  digging  of  some  Potatoes  for  the 
oily  use  of  the  housn.  I  was  very  much  surprised  seeing 
one  flne  healthy  root  dug  to  find  one  dark  red  coloured 
Potato  amongst  all  the  others  of  the  same  stalk,  which 
are  white.  So  much  struck  by  it  was  I  that  I  camfully  put 
the  Potato  by,  out  it  in  halves  last  spring,  and  planted 
each  of  them,  both  of  which  have  product  an  abundant 
crop  of  dark  red  Potatoes  of  the  very  best  quality,  which 
I  ascertained  by  having  three  of  the  Potatoes  cocked  for 
trial.  The  remainder  I  intend  keeping  (or  seed  for  next 
year.  I  think  the  Prolific  (but  of  that  I’m  not  certain)  is 
the  name  of  the  Potato  from  which  this  (to  me)  strange 
lusus  natursD  bos  sprung.  Will  some  readers  give  their 
experience  in  such  matters?— Assiibton  Bidoclpu. 

12103.— Marechal  Niel  Rose.— it  is  an  unusual  thing 
for  a  Marechal  Niel  Rose  to  flower  at  this  season  of  the 
j’ear?  I  have  one  which  produced  a  beautiful  flower 
about  a  week  ago,  I  never  knew  of  one  doing  so  before. 
When  ought  Rose  Madamn  Falcot  to  bo  pruned,  which  has 
been  flowering  in  a  greenhouse  all  the  summer?— Rosa. 

12104.— Loughboro’  boiler.— Would  either  "M.  P.’’ 
or  “  P.  R.  ’’  kindly  inform  me  whore  their  Loughboro'  boiler 
is  placed?  Is  it  set  outside  or  inside  the  greenhouse?  I 
am  thinking  of  sotting  one  Inside  a  greenhouse,  but  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  injure  the  plants.— Ju.xius. 

12105.— Canker  on  fruit  trees.— Could  any  reader 
of  Gardbmno  give  some  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
canker  in  fruit  trees,  the  means  of  cure  or  prevention,  and 
the  kinds  of  Apple  trees  least  liable  to  it?— N.  M. 

12106.— Pear  tree  scale.- How  can  I  destroy  th’s 
blight  on  Pear  trees?  The  trees  are  smothered  with  it  I 
have  tried  soft  soap  and  water.- BoiTa.XBMOi7Tii. 

12107.— Wasps.— Can  anyone  infsrmmo  the  best  mode 
of  destroying  wasps  and  their  nests  ?  We  are  infested  with 
them.— ’T.  A.  N. 

12108.— Fuchsia  buds  falling  ofif.— What  is  the 
cause  of  Fuchsia  buds  falling  off  ?  No  fly  can  be  seen  on 
the  plants,  except  that  on  the  variegat^  kinds  there  are 
some  flat,  white,  small  insects  leaving  black  spots  on  the 
leaves.— Wkbklt  Subscribbr. 

12109.— Weedy  lawn.  —  What  can  I  do  to  a  lawn 
turfed  eighteen  months  ago,  which  is  almost  covered  with 
Trefoil  and  other  weeds  Instead  of  Grass  ? — C.  F.  11. 

12110.— Myrtles  not  flowering.— I  have  two  One 
flowering  Myrtles.  They  were  apparently  destroyed  by  the 
severe  frost  of  1880,  and  hod  to  be  cut  down  nearly  to  the 
ground.  They  have,  however,  recovered,  and  are*  now  as 
flne  and  vigorous  as  ever,  but  they  have  never  flowered 
since.  How  can  I  get  them  to  flower  as  before  ?— Bour.\'b- 
MOUTII. 

12111.— Boses  for  exhibition.- Will  someone  kindly 
give  mo  some  information  respecting  Roses  and  their 
culture?  I  intend  planting  a  bed  to  produce  blooms  to 
exhibit  at  sm.all  local  shows.  Are  they  best  in  the  o|)en 
or  sheltered?  How  far  should  they  be  planted  apart? 
What  kind  of  manure  and  how'  used  ?  Are  they  best  on 
their  own  roots  or  on  Mannetti  stocks?  Also  I  should 
like  the  names  of  fifty  of  the  best  for  the  above  purpose.— 
F.  W. 


return  (say  along  front)  for  ordinary  purposes?  Wha 
would  he  probable  cost  of  the  coil  ana  pipes  ?  I  should 
build  furnace  and  lit  up  pipes  myself.— Perplexed  Oxk. 

121 1 3.  — Lilium  aur at um.  —  What  treatm on t  do  Li  11  um 
auratum  bulbs  require  after  floweiing,  and  can  they 
grow  in  the  house  another  season,  or  should  they  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  out  of  doors  ?— A.  B. 

12113.— TropeBOlum  tuberosum.  — I  should  be 
obliged  for  information  respecting  Tropteolum  tuberofum. 
What  tnatment  does  it  require  ?  Is  it  ditflcult  to  flower? 
Three  tubers  were  planted  against  a  south  east  wall  last 
year,  this  year  they  liave  grown  luxuriantly,  but  have 
shown  no  sign  of  floweiing.  This  year  three  more  tubers 
were  planted  against  the  same  wall,  but  a  little  more 
shadea  ;  they  have  also  not  flowered.— M.  F.  8. 

12114.— Building  a  fernery.— I  am  about  building 
a  fornerj',  16  feet  by  10  feet ;  will  anyone  give  me  advice 
in  the  matter  ?  I  have  heard  that  it  ia  best  to  sink  it  6  feet 
below  the  i^und  line,  also  to  lime  the  walls  with  limestone  ; 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  this  is  correct.  Should  the  glass  1*0 
clear  or  clouded, and  what  should  be  the  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture?— H.  II.  PoHTa'AY,  Halstead,  Essex. 

12115.— Begonia  semperflorens. —Will  someone  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  how  to  cause  Begonia  semperflorens 
to  grow  In  bushy  form  ?  Mine  has  grown  2  feet  high  with 
no  side  branches.— Sciktilla. 


BBSS. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

A  GREAT  test  of  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  bees  is  wintering  them  safely.  All  stocks 
should  be  now  strong  in  bees,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  young,  who  will  live  tbrougli 
the  winter,  and  be  in  a  vigorous  state  to  begin 
the  duties  of  providing  stores  for  the  hive  as 
early  as  weather  permits  in  the  following  spring. 

Stimulative  Feeding. — As  soon  as  the  in¬ 
come  of  honey  ceases,  the  queen  discontinues 
laying,  but  brood  raising  may  be  encouraged 
after  this  period  by  stimulative  feeding,  whereby 
the  queen  is  prompted  to  continue  laymg,  young 
bees  are  brought  into  life,  and  the  population 
increased  till  the  latest  period  consistent  with 
safety.  It  must  not,  however,  he  carried  on 
later  than  the  beginning  of  October,  lest  cold 
weather  settling  in  should  cause  the  brood  to 
become  chilled,  chilled  broods  sometimes  being 
the  forerunner  of  that  worst  of  bee  diseases — foul 
broods.  In  stimulative  feeding  the  syrup  is 
made  thinner  than  that  given  for  making  up 
weight  of  stores.  After  the  beginning  of  October 
all  hives  with  less  than  twenty  pounds  of  stores 
should  be  made  up  to  that  weight,  at  least,  by 
rapid  feeding  with  syrup,  made  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  10  lb.  of  sugar  to  5  pints  of  water.  In 
a  general  way  every  hive  should  contain  two 
square  feet  of  sealed  honeycomb,  as  well  as 
that  unsealed  ;  the  latter  will  serve  as  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  bees  until  they  settle  down  for  the 
winter.  Some  bee-keepers  extract  all  unsealed 
honey  at  this  season,  lest  it  should  cause  damp¬ 
ness  in  the  hive,  from  evaporation,  and  promote 
dynentery  among  the  bees. 

Uniting. — A  strong  stock  will  do  for  more 
work  in  a  given  time  than  two  or  three  weak 
ones  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  stroke  of  good  policy  to 
unite  weak  colonies,  or  join  them  to  their 
stronger  neighbours,  that  there  may  be  none 
left  to  winter  without  a  good  chance  of  coming 
through  safely,  and  doing  well  in  the  spring  ; 
a  large  cluster  of  bees  being  able  to  maintain 
the  necessary  degree  of  warmth  in  cold  weather 
better  than  when  divided  into  two,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  is  less.  Colonies  in  bar-frame 
hives  can  bo  united  with  very  little  disturbance  to 
the  bees,  or  even  removing  them  from  their  combe. 
The  hives  to  be  united,  having  been  gradually 
brought  together  by  moving  them  2  or  3  feet 
every  day  (excepting  those  days  the  bees  are 
not  able  to  fly  abroad),  should  be  opened  and 
the  bees  smoked,  and  the  combs  with  adhering 
bees  removed  and  placed  in  one  hive ;  should 
there  be  more  combs  than  one  hive  can  receive, 
the  combs  containing  brood  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  hive  Ailed  up  with  those 
containing  sealed  honey.  During  this  operation 
the  superior  queen  (if  there  is  a  difference  in 
age  or  fertility)  can  be  removed.  After  giving 
another  good  smoking  the  quilt  should  be  re¬ 
placed,  when  the  bees,  being  of  the  same  scent, 
will  peaceably  unite. 

Providing  full  hives.— Needy  stocks  will 
take  much  time  to  till  combs  for  themselves, 
and  may  be  helped  out  by  making  use  of  strong 
stocks  to  fill  empty  combs  for  them.  By  placing 
bars  of  empty  comb  close  to  the  brood-nest  of 
strong  colonies  and  feeding  liberally,  the  combs 
will  soon  be  filled  and  sealed,  when  they 
can  1^  re?novod|?®d  given  to  hives  needing  help. 
This  wiii  obviate  the  disadvantages  of  lioerally 
ft^eding  nse^y  I  insealed  combs 


I>ttlbs  after  flowering  ?  Should  they  be  dried  off  ^rnil^ly^Lsay 
to  Begonias, 


bolbs  are  so 


,  or  are  they  really  Y/3?tb  wlntx-rini  a8JiJ»  ^ 
reasonable  in  price  ?— Westsl  ry. 


12093. — Tuberoses.- Will  some  successful  cultivator 

of  Tuberoses  kindly  tell  me  the  exact  treatment^x.^e  I  12112.— Heatingr  ^eenhouse.— Would  any  reader 


olU^Uer,  and  also  size  of  pipes  required  to  heat 
l^leet  bv  7  feet,  8  feet  high  at  back,,  4 


iS-6hould  I  require  more  than  one 
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con  be  removed  when  the  feeding  is  completed  ; 
consequently  there  will  be  no  injury  to  the 
bees,  as  a  batch  of  young  bees,  produced  under 
the  stimulative  effect  of  feeding,  will  have  taken 
the  place  of  old  ones.  To  enable  the  bees  to 
reach  their  stores  in  the  combs  adjoining  the 
bee  nest,  each  comb  should  have  a  hole  cut 
through  it  (if  not  already  formed  by  the  bees) 
about  3  inches  from  the  top,  and  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  passage- holes  can  be  easily 
formed  by  passing  a  penknife  through  the  comb 
and  twisting  it  round.  Where  sugar,  cake,  or 
candy  is  given  to  winter  upon,  these  passages 
are  not  necessary,  as  the  space  it  occupies  under 
the  quilt  gives  the  bees  a  passage  over  the 
frames.  Sugar  cake  is  made  by  boiling  about 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  gradually 
stirring  into  it  6  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  keep¬ 
ing  it  stirred  to  prevent  burning.  Ordinary 
sugar-candy  of  trade  is  also  good  bee  food. 
Barley  sugar  is  not  suitable,  as  acid  is  used  in 
its  manufacture,  which  would  cause  it  to  liquify 
and  run  down  between  the  combs. 

Boxworth.  S.  S.  G. 


Feeding  syrup.  — I  have  been  making 
syrup  for  feeding  my  bees  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  given  in  a  bee-book — i.c.,  3  lb.  of  loaf- 
sugar  to  1  quart  of  water,  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  few  drops  of  vinegar  added  ;  but  after  the 
syrup  is  cold  it  candies  round  the  sides  of  any 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  after  1  had  fed 
with  it  for  some  time  I  found  the  bees  employed 
in  carrying  small  pellets  of  the  candied  stuff  out 
of  the  hives,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with 
them.  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  dissolve  the 
sugar  over  the  fire,  and  boil  two  minutes  after 
it  is  all  dissolved.  What  have  1  done  wrong  ? 
— C.  [The  syrup  should  be  boiled  longer,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  used.  To  a  quart 
of  boiling  water  add  4  lb.  of  loaf-sugar.  When 
dissolved  and  beginning  to  boil  again,  add  a 
saltspoonful  of  acetic  acid,  and  continue  to  boil 
rapidly  for  about  10  minutes  until  the  smell  of 
the  acid  has  evaporated.  If  preferred  an  ounce 
of  vinegar  may  be  used  instead  of  the  acetic 
acid.-S.  S.  G.] 


POULTRY. 

Moulting  — At  this  season  it  may  bo  as  well 
to  remind  breeders  w’hat  they  should  do,  so  that 
their  birds  may  not  only  be  carried  through  this 
period  safely,  but  quickly.  The  sooner  the  bird 
gets  rid  of  its  old  feathers  and  is  provided  with 
a  new  covering,  the  sooner  will  the  owner  be 
provided  with  eggs.  Various  nostrums  are 
advertised  and  recommended  to  procure  a  rapid 
moult,  but  1  have  found  it  alw'ays  better  and 
more  profitable  in  the  end  to  assist  rather  than 
force  nature.  There  are  some  birds  which 
moult  later  than  others,  and  old  birds  generally 
are  the  most  troublesome  in  this  respect,  and 
moult  later  year  by  year  as  they  grow  older. 
Some  seasons  are  better  than  others  for  hasten¬ 
ing  moulting,  a  hot  dry  summer  tending  to 
brmg  it  on  earlier.  By  this  time  of  the  year 
most  fowls — excepting  old  cocks — should  bo 
well  through  the  moult.  Cocks  are  more  tardy 
in  getting  their  plumage  than  hens,  their  long 
tail  feathers  taking  a  long  while  to  grow.  Fowls 
allowed  to  roost  outside  in  cart  sheds,  or  on 
fruit  trees,  will  always  be  the  longest  in  moult¬ 
ing,  often  not  beginning  to  lose  their  feathers 
before  thie  others  have  got  their  new  ones. 
Warm  housing  is  therefore  the  first  requisite, 
and  all  birds  are  better  in  the  fowl-house  at 
night,  even  though  it  be  rather  small,  provided 
it  is  thoroughly  clean.  A  fat  bird  never  moults 
well  or  quickly ;  therefore,  during  the  first 
stages  it  should  not  be  fed  so  heavily  as  is  often 
recommended.  But  should  the  moult  be  re¬ 
tarded,  and  the  shedding  of  the  feathers  be 
suddenly  stopped,  a  little  sulphate  of  iron 
should  li«  put  in  the  drinking  water,  and  nature 
left  to  herself.  Little  else  will  be  needed  if 
care  is  taken  that  the  bird  is  kept  from  wet, 
and  has  a  warm  house  provided  for  it  to  roost 
in.  The  best  moult  is  that  of  a  hen  which 
shows  no  signs  of  moulting  the  night  previous, 
yet  is  found  the  next  morning  almost  naked. 
In  a  very  short  time  she  will  have  her  new 
plumage  on  and  be  laying.  Previous  to  moult, 
birds  should  not  be  overfed  nor  the  food  too 
otimulating,  but  during  the  later  stage  more 
food  may  be  given,  and  it  cd^oufd ^e  goqjL 
sound,  and  whQ^^g.e ( byQ  ^nvriQ 


food  may  be  added.  The  old  feathers  should 
be  carefully  colleeted  every  day,  placed  in  a 
bag,  and  dried  in  the  oven  or  elsewhere,  the 
ends  of  the  stout  quill  feathers  being  previously 
clipped  off. — P. 

Jacobin  pigeons. — Where  and  at  what  price  can  I 
procure  hen  Jacobin  pigeons?— L.  C.  Marsmxll. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot  with  swelled  bea.k.— Your  bird 
may  have  injured  his  beak  in  the  wires  of  the 
cage,  or  the  swelling  you  notice  may  be  a 
tumour  or  scab.  Dip  a  clean  feather  in  warm 
milk  and  bathe  the  swelling.  Should  it  appear 
to  be  forming  a  head,  prick  with  a  needle,  bathe 
with  warm  milk,  and  afterwards  anoint  with 
Vasaline  ointment ;  but  unless  you  are  quite 
sure  it  is  tumour  do  not  prick  it,  simply  bathe 
with  milk.  I  believe  your  bird  is  suffering  from 
asthma,  caused  by  food  being  too  dry  ana  heat¬ 
ing,  or  by  giving  too  many  sweets,  Ac. ,  which 
are  very  injurious.  Feed  on  boiled  bread  and 
milk.  Be  sure  the  milk  is  not  allowed  to  turn 
sour,  and  the  milk  must  be  boiled.  Give  a  little 
fruit  and  nuts  occasionally,  and  unsweetened 
biscuits.  Encourage  the  bird  to  bathe.  This 
will  keep  him  healthy.  Never  give  a  bath  in  a 
cold  room  ;  it  may  occasion  death.  Should 
bread  and  milk  cause  diarrhoea  at  first,  give 
other  food  occasionally. — M.  C.  H. 

-  If  this  is  on  the  beak  itself  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  cut  out  with  some  degree  of  safety, 
but  if  on  the  flesh  it  is  best  left  alone,  except  by 
experienced  hands.  It  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
bird  being  out  of  health  ;  therefore,  it  would  bo 
as  well  to  give  it  some  olive  oil  as  a  purgative, 
and  also  a  tonic,  such  as  Chard’s  Finchine. 
However,  it  is  always  difficult  to  prescribe  for 
a  bird  from  a  meagre  description  of  its  ailments. 
Keep  the  bird  out  of  draughts,  but  do  not 
pamper  it. — A.  d’A. 

-  In  answer  to  “A.  E.  M.,’*  I  think  the 

best  treatment  for  the  parrot  would  be  to  bathe 
the  swelling  with  cold  water.  Give  the  bird 
empty  reels  and  Fir  cones  to  play  with,  and  let 
it  fly  about  a  great  deal.  Be  sure  to  keep  its 
cage  very  clean  with  gravel,  not  sand,  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  till  its  health  is  better  do  not 
tease  it  with  talking.  The  secret  of  keeping 
Parrots  in  health  is  to  give  them  plenty  of 
water,  plain  food,  and  no  meat. — Y.  G.  Z. 

Birds  for  aviary. — I  presume  you  have 
not  the  back  numbers  of  Gaiidenint.  Illus¬ 
trated,  or  you  would  have  seen  several  of  my 
articles  on  how  to  build  an  outdoor  aviary,  and 
also  what  birds  to  put  in.  Unless  you  particu¬ 
larly  insist  on  having  It  in  your  conservatory, 

I  should  advise  you  to  build  the  aviary  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  conservatory  is  a  great  deal  too 
hot  in  summer  for  birds,  and  artificial  heat  is 
not  what  they  require.  If  you  like  I  will  lend 
you  my  num^rs  of  Gardenino,  in  which  you 
will  see  how  to  build  an  aviary.  The  following 
list  of  small  birds  would  no  doubt  suit  you  : — 
Chaffinch,  goldfinch,  linnet,  siskin,  bullfinch, 
canaries,  as  many  as  you  like — say,  three  cocks 
and  a  dozen  hens.  There  are  plenty  of  foreign 
birds  that  would  agree  with  the  above ;  amongst 
others,  budgerigars,  turquoisines,  Java  sparrows, 
spice  birds,  cutthroats  -  not  so  dangerous  as 
their  name  would  imply,  being  very  harmless, 
pretty  little  birds.  There  are  many  others  that 
I  can  give  you  at  a  future  time,  but  I  daresay 
that  the  above  list  will  suit  you  for  the  present. 
Feed  the  above  on  a  mixture  of  canary,  hemp, 
millet,  and  rape  seeds,  plenty  of  fresh  water 
and  sand,  and  green  food  of  any  sort. — A.  d’A. 

Pedntinfir  an  aviary. — Painting  inside  an 
aviary  will  not  hurt  the  birds,  providing  they 
are  not  put  in  until  the  paint  has  become  quite 
dry.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  prefer  to 
whitewash  the  inside  and  paint  outside  only,  as 
it  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  can  bo  done  at  any 
time,  the  more  the  better.  If  you  particularly 
wish  to  paint  the  inside,  do  so  by  all  means, 
but  do  not  put  the  birds  in  until  the  paint  has 
become  quite  dry  and  free  from  smell. — A.  d’A. 

-  Paint  should  never  bo  used  for  aviar>’  or  cage ;  it 

is  very  injurious  to  birds.  Stain  cither  oak,  walnut,  or 
mahogany,  size  twice  when  dry,  varnish  with  brown  bard 
varnUh  ;  the  size  prevents  varnish  sinklnjf  into  the  wood. 

I  varnish  my  aviary,  caircs,  &c.,  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
prevent  insects  taking  up  their  abode  within  any  holes, 
Ac.-M.  C.  II. 

Canaries  dylngr.— This  season  I  commenced  1@<|<^ 
“'^canaries.  I  scot  seven  nests  from  one  pair  of  oiro^ 
e,youDg  ones  Boemed  to  do  well  fy 
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but  aftenvards  they  commenced  to  pine  away,  their  2 
feathers  standing  on  end,  and  in  a  few  days  all  in  the  nett,  7 
four  in  number,  would  be  dead.  The  cage  was  cleansed 
every  ntorning  and  their  food,  ordinary  birdseed.  Any  . 
information  as  to  the  cause  will  oblige.— I \'ba. 


AQUARIA. 


FiBh  breeding  in  aquaria.— I  havo  read 
with  great  interest  “  W.  J.  iStanton’6”note  in  last 
week’s  Gardening,  and  can  fully  endorse  all  he 
says.  Some  years  ago,  I  think  in  1878, 1  myself 
bred  some  sticklebamcs  under  conditions  almost 
exactly  similar  to  those  described  by  him.  In 
my  case,  however,  the  male  or“^dbreast” 
killed  each  of  the  three  females,  within 
two  days  of  their  being  placed  in  the  aqua¬ 
rium,  I  sent  an  account  of  the interesting 
event,”  with  a  description  of  the  aquaria,  to 
“  Science  Gossip,”  but  I  have  since  parted  with 
the  volumes  and  cannot  now  refer  to  it.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  “  W.  J.  Stanton”  would  state 
whore  he  got  his  ten-spined  sticklebacks.  The 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  in  his  large  Natural  History 
(page  *225)  says  : — “The  ten-spined  stickleback 
is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  plentiful  as  the  three- 
spined  fish  ;”  but  I  must  say  it  is  not  so  about 
here.  I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  some, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  matter  with  “Abertame’s” 
aquarium.  He  does  not  say  whether  it  is  a  new 
one  or  not.  I  should  recommend  a  thorough 
cleaning  out,  well  washing  with  sand  and  shingle, 
and  replanting  it  with  weed.  I  should  discon¬ 
tinue  the  “regular  supply  of  water,”  as  there  is 
generally  more  harm  than  good  in  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  through  an  aquarium  ;  if  the  same 
water  can  be  got  Ito  circulate  in  any  way  (and 
that  is  easily  managed),  it  is  all  right.  I  should 
let  it  stand  for  some  weeks  to  let  the  weed 
get  thoroughly  established,  at  the  same  time 
putting  in  a  few  small  snails  to  help  to  keep  the 
glass  clearer.  As  soon  as  the  weed  begins  to 
grow  the  fish  may  be  put  in — it  is  no  use  doing 
so  before.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  fish  ;  an  overcrowded  aquarium  never 
does  well. — T.  S.,  Chesterfield. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


HOMEMADE  BREAD 
Every  housekeeper  ought  to  be  able  to  male 
the  bread  for  the  household  over  which  she 
presides,  so  that  if  she  be  not  obliged  to  make  it 
with  her  own  hands,  she  can  at  least  instruct 
those  under  her  how  to  do  it  properly.  Bread, 
when  properly  prepared,  should  be  light,  soft, 
and  spongy,  and  it  should  bo  the  aim  of  the 
family  bread-maker  to  raise  her  bread  to  this 
standard.  Bread  is  best  baked  once  a  week.  Hot 
bread  is  very  injurious  to  persons  with  weak 
digestions,  and  should  only  oe  eaten  sparingly 
by  anyone.  Who  does  not  know  the  flutty, 
blown-up  stuff  sold  by  bakers  as  bread,  of  which 
when  one  takes  a  bite  he  is  surprised  where  it 
has  all  gone  to  after  it  is  masticated.  There  ii 
neither  substance  nor  nutriment  in  such  staff, 
and  it  should  be  shunned  by  all  who  have  any 
regard  to  health.  And  the  wet,  sodden,  salty 
bread  of  some  home-bakers  is  almost  if  not  quite 
as  bad.  I  will  now  give  the  family  breatl-maker 
a  hint  which  perhaps  she  may  never  have 
noticed.  Salt  counteracts  the  effects  of  yeast, 
so  that  the  more  salt  that  is  used  themore  sodden 
and  heavy  does  the  bread  become.  Bread  alw 
baked  too  long — until  it  is  brown  for  an  inch  in 
the  inside  of  the  loaf — is  not  w^holesonie ;  the 
good  flavour  is  all  baked  away,  and  nothing 
remakis  but  a  dried  up  “izle.”  The  great 
thing  is  to  strike  the  “  happy  medium,”  and  by 
careml  attention  and  the  help  of  the  great 
schoolmaster,  experience,  this  is  soon  found  ouL 
And  once  more,  bread  should  be  compact,  with 
very  small  air-cells  interspersed  through  its  sub¬ 
stance.  Large  air-cells  in  bread  are  generally 
due  to  insufficient  kneading  or  its  being  left  too 
long  to  rise  before  the  fire.  From  ten  rninutea 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  quite  sufficient  to 
allow  it  to  rise  before  a  bright,  clear  fire,  turn-  J 
ing  it  frequently  to  make  it  rise  equally  all  over, 
but  here  again  experience  will  help.  ^  ^  I 

How  TO  MAKE  GOOD  BREAD. — The  ingredientsl 
are  two  stones  of  the  best  flour— it  is  no  economy 
to  buy  inferior  sorts — three- penny  worth  Germad 
yeast,  lukewarm  water,  and  salt.  Put  tlii 
flour, into  a  large  baking  bowl  and  make  a  ho!j 
flhsithiOi^tre  of  it.  Put  the  yeast  into  a  smij 
sugar  may  be  addij 
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:  ^  »  OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

1  ^ 

Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums. — These  are  i 
the  glory  of  the  seed  farms,  for  everywhere  they  i 
light  them  up  with  their  liery  colours  ;  indeed  i 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  convey  by  the  i 
pen  an  idea  of  the  gorgeous  effects  produced  by 
acres  of  these  splendid  annuals.  They  are  , 
grown  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  every  year 
they  seem  to  become  more  and  more  in  demand  ; 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  predict  that  in  course  i 
of  time  this  dwarf  race  of  Tropreolums  will 
quite  supplant  the  scarlet  Pelargonium  in  the 
garden  for  bedding  purposes,  seeing  that  they 
are  quite  as  effective  and  quite  as  continuous 
flowerers,  and  do  not  give  half  the  trouble  and 
no  expense  in  preserving  them  imder  glass 
throughout  the  winter,  as  they  come  perfectly 
true  from  seeds.  There  are  upwards  of  a  dozen 
varieties,  and  some  of  the  newest  are  simply  per¬ 
fection  in  every  respect ;  of  these  the  finest  are 
Ruby  King,  of  a  bright  carmine  crimson ; 
Golden  King,  a  fine  clear  yellow  ;  King  of  Tom 
Thumbs,  vivid  scarlet ;  Spotted  King  of  Tom 
Thumbs,  yellow  blotched  with  crimson;  King 
Theodore,  one  of  the  darkest,  being  a  blackish 
crimson  ;  Empress  of  India,  which  is  a  splendid 
sort.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  a  first-rate  dwarf 
Nasturtium,  being  dwarf  and  compact  in 
growth,  very  floriferous,  and  of  an  intense,  yet 
brilliant  crimson,  which  creates  a  magnificent 
effect  when  seen  en  masse.  It  seems  to  be 
later  to  fiower  than  the  rest,  and  is  obviously 
a  very  desirable  addition  to  earlier  sorts. 
The  Empress  is  of  great  value  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses  in  gardens  which  require  to  be  at  their 
gayest  during  August  and  September.  These 
six  sorts  comprise  the  cream  of  the  collection  of 
the  dwarf  race,  though,  of  course,  such  old- 
established  favourites  as  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
the  old  Scarlet  Beauty,  and  cceruleum  roseum 
cannot  be  ignored,  though  the  novelties  surpass 
them  in  many  respects.  In  the  newer  sorts 
there  is  a  conspicuous  dark-tinted  foliage  run¬ 
ning  through  all,  which  seems  to  point  to  the 
supmsition  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
Lolmianum  blood  among  them,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  cose.  There  is  one  other  that  deserves 
mention,  not  so  much  for  its  value  as  a  garden 
plant  as  for  its  scarcity.  It  is  the  old  T.  minus, 
which  was  introduced  about  the  same  time  as 
T.  majus,  but  has  not  been  favoured  by  that 
attention  as  regards  improvement  as  its  larger 
relative.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  with  flowers  a^ut 
half  the  size  of  those  oi  an  ordinary  T.  majus, 
and  easily  distinguished  by  the  veins  of  the 
leaf  terminating  in  bristle-like  points,  and  by 
the  petals  being  also  tipped  with  bristles.  The 
colour  is  orange  and  scarlet. 

Double  Auriculas. — I  possess  a  large 
collection  of  alpine  Auriculas,  which  I  have,  in 
the  course  of  years,  raised  from  seed  procured 
from  various  seedsmen.  The  plants  all  bloomed 
freely  last  spring.  Some  of  them  exhibited  a 
slight  tendency  to  produce  double  flowers.  The 
prolonged  and  still  prevailing  warm  autumn 
weather  has  forced  them  all  again  into  flower. 
Believing  that  such  exceptional  autumn  flower¬ 
ing  lessens  and  weakens  the  succeeding  and 
proper  spring  bloom,  I  have  endeavoured  (I 
\  suppose  judiciously)  to  prevent  the  result  of 
I  such  exhaustion,  by  cutting  awav  all  the 
r  I  flowers  so  soon  as  they  show  themselves.  One 
13  V  of  the  plants  has  now  produced  a  very  perfect 
"  I  and  fine-coloured  doable  flower.  It  was  the 
^  only  flower  on  the  scape  that  bore  it.  On 
^  another  scape  of  same  plant  there  was  at  the  same 

time  an  umbel  of  two  flowers— one  of  the 
flowers  single  and  the  other  semi-double.  The 
•egmenta  of  the  sepals  of  the  latter  formed  the 
asual  circular  margin  of  the  flower,  while  an 
inner  and  upright  set  formed  a  circle  round  the 
/'  throat  of  the  corolla  of  the  other,  differing  in 
,  this  respect  from  the  enclosed  flower,  where  the 
^  ;  segments  are  intersected  and  cross  the  ^(r?Sb^ 
^  f  of  the  flower.  Had  the 

/lowers  in  the  spring  I  could  not  have  failfetin 
>r  observing  them.  May  I  expect  double  flowers 


on  the  same  plant  in  future  ?  And  further,  if  it  pear  to  do  best,  and  when  planted  out  it  is  neces- 
frequently  happens  that  one  plant  thus  produces  sary  toapply  afresh  top-dressing  of  this  annually, 
simultaneously  double,  semi-double,  and  single  Those  in  pots  or  tubs,  however,  do  not  need 
flowers  on  one  or  more  scapes,  and  reverts  to  this  if  during  the  summer  they  are  given  manure 
single  flowers  during  the  next  season,  the  water  once  a  week.  They  are  raised  from  seeds, 
irregularity  in  the  present  case  leads  one  to  fear  which  germinate  in  about  a  month  if  afforded  a 
that  the  duality  will  not  prove  constant. — J.  G.  bottom  heat  of  75  degs. — Ha.nts. 

The  Snowdrop  in  Somersetshire.— - 


Anything  that  throws  a  light  on  the  native  WATFR<5TnF  PT  ANTS 

habitats  of  beautiful  plants  may  be  useful  to  WATERSIDE  PLAN  IS. 

those  interested  in  naturalising  them,  or  intro-  -pjjg  plants  that  grow  by  the  waterside,  so  much 
ducing  them  to  fresh  places.  The  little  illus-  admired  in  natural  scenery,  are  seldom  taken 
tration  herewith  given  shows  one  of  the  homes  of  much  advantage  of  for  cultivating  as  they 
the  Snowdrop  in  Somersetshire,  where  it  grows  might  be  ;  otherwise  the  bare  water  edges  so 
in  spots  that  at  first  sight  would  bo  thought  often  found  in  connection  with  lakes  and  othsr 
unsuitable.  It  grows  in  a  woody  valley  with  a  ornamental  water  w'ould  be  of  less  frequent 
stream  running  through  its  centre,  both  in  occurrence  than  they  are.  With  the  vast  re¬ 
places  where  there  is  an  open  carpet  of  Grass,  sources  of  suitable  plants  at  our  service,  if 
and  also  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  under  the  appropriately  employed,  the  margins  of  artificial 
shade  of  bushes,  and  about  the  stumps  of  old  water  might  be  made  to  surpass  even  the  choicest 
Hazel  trees  and  Alders.  In  a  low-lying,  damp  examples  of  natural  riverside  vegetation.  In 
wood,  near  the  same  valley  or  “  bottom,”  they  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  edges  of  artificial 
grow  abundantly  under  deciduous  trees  ana  water  are  clothed  at  all,  they  have  a  monotonous 
under  bushes.  In  both  these  places  they  dis-  appearance  on  account  of  the  continuous  fringes 


‘6y  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  edges  of  artificial 
water  are  clothed  at  all,  they  have  a  monotonous 


under  bushes.  In  both  these  places  they  dis-  appearance  on  account  of  the  continuous  fringes 

of  plants  of  a  commonplace  type  used  ;  whereas 
if  a  greater  variety  of  kinds  of  varied  height, 
habit,  and  flower  were  employed  and  disposed 
in  bold  irregular  groups— some  close  to  the 
margins,  others  at  a  distance  from  them,  and 
some  even  partly  submerged — some  of  the  most 
-  charming  effects  could  thereby  bo  obtained. 
\  The  principal  consideration  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  positions  in  which  the  plants  thrive  Iwst, 
the  degree  of  moisture  in  which  they  will  flourish ; 
then  grouping  them  effectively  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished.  The  following  enumeration  consists 
wholly  of  vigorous  growing  plants  that  when 
once  planted  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Our 
native  flora  affords  great  numbers  of  really 
handsome  waterside  ^ants,  many  of  which  are 
in  no  way  inferior  to  exotic  kinds.  Amongst 
the  showiest  are  the 

Willow  Herbs  (Epilobium). — These,  being 
well  known,  need  but  little  description  ;  of  the 
former,  E.  ongustifolium  is  the  finest.  In  rich 
moist  soil  it  grows  5  feet  or  0  feet  high,  and  in 
summer  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  showy 
purple-red  flowers.  There  is  a  white  variety 
which  is  even  more  effective  than  the  type,  as 
the  colour  is  so  uncommon  among  water  plants. 
The  great  Willow  Herb,  or  CodUns  and  Cream 
(E.  hirsutum),  is  a  true  water  plant,  and  though 
not  so  showy  as  the  preceding  should  never  bo 
omitted.  Also  of  the  Purple  Loosestrife 
(Lythrum  Salicaria)  there  are  now  some  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  varieties ;  one,  named  superbum, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all  hardy  flowers, 
and  all  the  Epilobiums  are  excellent  companions 
Snowdrops  In  “  bottom ’•  in  Somcrsctehlro.  beautiful  native  Meadow  Sweets 

(Spiriea). 

Many  of  the  Grosses  of  the  larger  type  flourish 
play  great  beauty  in  early  spring.  Snowdrops  better  in  moist  places  near  the  water  than  else- 
may  be  planted  now,  also  Crocuses  and  other  ■^vhere.  One  of  the  handsomest  is  the 


spring- flowering  bulbs. 


PwEED  Gra.ss  (Arundo  Donax),  which 


Chusan  Palm  (Chamrerops  Fortune!). —  grows  10  feet  and  even  15  feet  in  height  when 
This,  though  classed  and  cultivated  as  a  green-  planted  near  the  margins  of  water  where  the 
house  Palm,  having  in  many  parts  of  the  king-  roots  are  continually  moist.  ^  It  requires,  how- 
dom  withstood  without  or  with  but  a  slight  ever,  a  rather  sheltered  position,  ^  it  is  apt  to 
amount  of  protection  several  rigorous  winters,  be  injured  by  severe  cold  or  cutting  winds.  A 
may  now,  1  think,  be  Included  in  the  hardy  bold  isolated  group  of  this  noble  Grass  is  one  of 
list ;  at  any  rate,  it  may  safely  bo  classed  as  one  the  fairest  types  of  hardy  vegetation  which  we 
of  the  hardest  amongst  plants  suited  for  sub-  possess,  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  often 
tropical  bedding,  a  purpose  for  which  it  has  overlooked. 

proved  invaluable,  being  specially  effective  in  The  New  Zealand  Reed  Gra.ss  (Arundo 
isolated  positions  on  tnrL  as  a  recess  plant,  or  conBpicua),as  wella8thePampa8Gra88(Gynerium 
for breakingthesometimes  unavoidable  formality  argenteum),  flourish  by  water  far  better  than 
that  exists  when  a  number  of  beds  have  to  bo  in  other  positions,  provided  there  is  not  an 
arranged  in  a  restricted  space.  Plants  of  it,  excessive  amount  of  stagnant  moisture  al^ut  the 
when  used  for  this  purpose,  must  be  grown  in  roots.  One  or  two  kinds  of  Lyme  Grass  (Elymus) 

1 _ __  j  iT-  • _ 1 _ _ _ ..11 _ 4.  in  TOaf  nln/.na  wHprft 


large  pots  or  tubs,  and  be  given  house  room  ir 
winter  ;  but  where  permanent  effect  is  desired. 


are  excellent  for  planting  in  wot  places  where 
choicer  plants  would  not  flourish,  tBo  most  suit- 


the  situation  a  sheltered  one,  and  the  sub-soil  able  being  E.  giganteus,  which  grows  some 


well  drained,  then  by  all  means  plant  out. 


4  feet  or  5  feet  high ; 


have  a  couple  of  plants  of  this  Palm  hero  that  canadensis,  both  North  ^  American  specKM 
have  withstood  all  weathers  since  1800  ;  they  of  tall  vigorous  growth.  Some  of  our  British 
^ro  nowlearly  14  feet  high,  and  in  the  most  GrQili^  ihf  d&lol&fe  fppect  look  well  if  planted  m 
14xitA^f|^wth.  Even  small  plants  of  it*  groups,  I  ancl^tu  allowed  to  run  in  a 

h^ve^^t  as  successfully  defied  our  sharp  imonoton^®  frihii€l.lM  TH^b^i  of  these  are  the 


Moderately  stiff  loam  is  the  soil  in  which  they 
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a>x)undB  in  many  parts  in  wet  ditches;  the 
Wood  Small  Reed  (Calamagrostis  Epigejos), 
■which  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  and 
flourishes  as  well  in  open  ■wet  places  as  in  woods 
and  thickets  ;  Purple  Small  Reed  (C.  lanceo- 
lata),  taller  than  the  last ;  the  R^d  Grass 
(Digraphis  arundinacea),  from  3  feet  to  5  feet, 
with  broad  leaves  and  handsome  plumes  from  6 
inches  to  8  inches  in  length — all  interesting 
■U'hen  properly  planted. 'There  is  a  variety  of 
this  ■with  variegted  leaves  called  the  Ribbon 
Grass  or  Gardener’s  Garters.  A  good 
elTcct  is  obtained  by  some  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  Grasses  forming  a  fringe  to  a  natural 
river  or  lake.  Among  the  choicer  exotic 
Grasses  of  large  growth  are  Eulalia  japonica,  5 
feet  high,  Gymnothrix  latifolia,  Erianthus 
Pvavenme,  Stipa  gigantea,  Sorghum  halepense, 
and  Aniropogon  strictus— all  of  which  delight 
in  moist  situations. 

Bamboos. — There  is  no  other  type  of  hardy 
plants  from  which  such  beautiful  effects  can  be 
produced  by  water  margins  as  from  the  various 
kinds  of  Bamboos  which  thrive  so  finely  in  our 
climate.  Planted  by  the  side  of  a  running 
stream,  or  near  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  pool, 
they  succeed  better  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
soon  attain  a  great  height.  Among  the  hardest 
are  Arundinaria  falcata,  Bambusa  arundinacea, 
!Metake,  viridis  glaucescens,  nigra,  and  Phyllos- 
tachys  bambusoides. 

Sedges  and  Rushes.— The  majority  of  the 
former  are  essentially  water  plants,  and  many 
of  them  form  beautiful  objects  when  planted  in 
bold  groups.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  suitable  among  Carexes  is 
Carex  paniculata,  a  native  species,  which  grows 
into  luxuriant  tufts  as  high  as  4  feet  if  planted 
in  wet  boggy  places  in  which  little  else  ■will 
grow.  Then  there  is  the  extremely  graceful  C. 
pendula,  one  of  the  largest  of  our  native 
Carexes,  with  its  long  catkin-like  spikelets, 
produced  in  early  summer  on  plants  3  feet  high. 
The  Fox  Carex.  os  well  as  C.  acuta,  are  like¬ 
wise  well  adapted  for  wet  places,  each  attaining 
2  feet  or  3  feet  in  height,  and  of  C.  acuta  there 
is  a  handsome  variety  with  variegated  foliage. 
There  is  also  a  variegated-leaved  variety  of  C. 
riparia,  which  is  very  handsome  and  retains  its 
character  well,  even  in  water. 

One  of  our  handsomest  native  water-loving 
plants  is  the  Galingale  (Cyx)erus  longus),  whose 
stout  stems,  terminated  by  singular  tufts  of 
leaves,  attain  a  height  of  even  4  feet  or  5  feet. 
As  it  flourishes  best  when  its  lower  parts  are 
wholly  submerged,  it  is  a  capital  subject  for 
planting  in  shallow  water  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  margin.  When  disposed  in  bold 
groups,  and  these  not  repeated  too  often,  it 
greatly  relieves  the  somewhat  monotonous 
appearance  of  an  even  fringe  along  the  water’s 
edge.  Another  fine  Cyperus  is  vegetus,  which 
has  wider  leaves  than  the  last  and  Tighter  green 
in  colour,  but  it  does  not  grow  so  tall.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  Cyperuses  are  the 

Club  Rushes  (Scirpus). — S.  triqueter  (3  feet 
high),  S.  laonstris  (from  4  feet  high),  and  S. 
Holosch(enu8,  a  stiff  Rush-like  plant  (some  3 
feet  high),  are  all  excellent  waterside  plants. 
Of  similar  growth  is  the  Prickly  Twig  Rush 
(Cladium  Marlscus),  which  is  useful  for  plantin, 
in  poor  and  wet  soil  where  little  else  woul 
thrive. 

Irises. — In  addition  to  the  common  yellow 
Flags  (I.  Pseudacoms  and  fwtidlssima)  several 
of  the  other  kinds  make  good  water  plants, 
particularly  I.  sibirica,  a  tall -growing  kind  with 
glossy  foliage  and  flowers  either  of  a  rich  purple 
or  white.  The  beautiful  Kcempfer’s  Iris,  too, 
though  not  of  large  size,  must  be  included  in  our 
list,  as  it  flourishes  best  in  wet  places,  and  if 
such  a  position  could  be  allotted  to  it,  where  the 
water  now  and  then  could  bo  made  to  flow  over 
the  soil  for  1  inch  or  so  in  depth,  it  would,  if 
planted  in  a  peaty  soil,  flourish  far  better  than 
in  an  ordinary  border. 

Among  plants  remarkable  for  fine  leafage  few 
excel  the  large  Water  Dock  (Rumex  Hydrolapa- 
thum),  the  leaves  of  which  grow  nearly  3  feet 
long,  and  they  are  nearly  1  foot  across,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  a  Banana  plant  in  miniature.  In 
some  situations  it  grows  as  much  as  5  feet  high, 
and  forms  a  bold  plant  close  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where  the  roots  would  be  continually  sub- 

'“tuf^Great  SiQxgifeactlt^AinjOiWl. 

is  another  of  our  bold  foliage  native  plan _ 

which  grow  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  has 


long  broad  leaves  of  a  pale-green  colour.  Its 
flowers  are  showy,  being  of  a  bright  shining 
yellow,  and  more  than  1  inch  across.  A  position 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  last  suits  it 
best. 

The  Yellow  Pond  Lily  (Nuphar  ad  vena),  a 
plant  with  large,  broad,  deep-green  leaves,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  of  hardy  aquatics,  and  the 
only  kind  that  sends  its  leaves  erect  out  of  the 
water  to  as  great  a  height  as  3  feet.  The  bases 
of  the  plants  should  be  submerged  to  about 
1  foot  or  1^  feet  in  depth.  They  should  be 
planted  in  bold  groups  a  little  way  from  the 
margin,  and  surrounded  by  Water  Lilies  and 
other  aquatics  with  floating  leaves. 

Butterbur  (Tussilago  Petasites). — This  is  a 
noble  plant  when  in  its  largest  state,  and  looks 
leasing  by  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where  it 
elights  to  spread.  The  Burdocks,  too  (Arc¬ 
tium),  though  they  naturally  affect  poor,  dry 
soils,  attain  enormous  dimensions  by  the  side 
of  water,  but  they  must  not  be  planted  so  near 
that  their  roots  are  submerged. 

Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  Calamus).— This  is  a 
reed-like  plant  growing  some  3  feet  or  more  in 
height.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  and  soon 
spreads  itself  over  a  wide  area,  and  will  over¬ 
run  plants  of  weaker  growth  if  not  checked  ;  it 
is,  however,  a  handsome  plant,  and  the  highly 
aromatic  leaves  make  it  the  more  desirable.  It 
should  be  planted  at  the  base  of  a  projection, 
or,  better  still,  around  an  islet,  so  that  it  may 
be  kept  within  bounds.  The  Bur  Reed  (Spar- 
ganium)  is  somewhat  similar,  but  more  tufted 
than  the  Sweet  Flag,  and  not  nearly  such  a  rapid 
grower. 

The  Great  Bulrushes  or  Cat’s-tails  (Typha 
latifolia),  which  in  autumn  are  furnished  with 
black,  club-like  flower-spikes,  though  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  should  always  be 
planted  where  not  indigenous,  as  they  are  so 
distinct  in  aspect  from  most  water  plants.  T. 
stenophylla  and  T.  minima  are  a  like  graceful 
plants,  growing  in  tall  dense  tufts. 

PoNTEDERiA.s,  of  which  there  are  three  species, 
are  about  3  feet  high.  They  have  arrow-shaped 
leaves  and  blue  flowers  of  various  tints,  pro¬ 
duced  on  stout  stalks  well  above  the  foliage. 
The  three  kinds  require  to  bo  planted  in  1  foot 
or  so  of  water,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted 
for  planting  a  little  way  from  the  margin. 
Another  noble  plant  which,  unfortunately,  is 
not  quite  hardy,  is  Thalia  dealbata,  a  Maranta- 
like  plant  from  South  Carolina,  growing  some 
6  feet  in  height,  with  large  handsome  leaves  of  a 
glaucous  green  hue. 

Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus),  one 
of  our  native  plants,  should  adorn  the  margins 
of  every  piece  of  ornamental  water,  as  it  is  not 
only  an  elegant  plant  as  regards  foliage,  but  its 
blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  large  umbels, 
are  rosy  tinted  and  t^utiful. 

The  Water  Plantain  (Alisma  Plantago)  is  a 
bold  plant,  which  often  attains  3  feet  in  height. 
It  grows  in  watery  ditches  and  edges  of  streams  ; 
the  leaves  are  broad,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Great  Spearwort. 

Caladium  virginicum  is  a  noble  Aroidaceous 
plant  having  large,  broad  leaves,  arrow-shaped, 
and  of  a  deep  green.  It  is  excellent  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  shallow  streams  or  pools,  in  about  6  inches 
of  water.  It  rises  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  height  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Callas  or  Richardias, 
which  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  Other 
highly  ornamental  North  American  water  plants 
are  the 

Giant  Horsetail  (Equisetum  Telmateia). — 
This  is  an  extremely  fine  plant  when  fully 
grown,  and  one  which  attains  several  feet  in 
height  in  mobt,  shady  plsu^es,  producing  grace¬ 
ful  plumes  ot  pendulous,  thread-like  branches  in 
drooping  whorls  of  a  cheerful  green  colour.  It 
is  by  far  the  finest  of  all  the  Horsetails,  but 
seldom  seen  in  full  growth.  The  finest  group 
we  ever  saw  was  in  the  garden  at  Bitton,  where 
Mr.  Ellacombe  had  it  growing  near  a  wall,  and 
there  it  had  a  very  striking  and  handsome 
appearance. 

There  are  many  other  plants  which,  though 
not  strictly  aquatic,  flourish  well  near  water 
and  have  a  fine  effect,  as,  for  example,  a  group 
of  Flame-flowers  (Kniphofia).  Other  plants 
may  be  similarly  treated,  such  as  the  Giant 
'"notweed  (Polygonum  cuspidatum  and  sach^ 
-^se),  Astilbe  rivularis,  Senecio  japonicus, 
ih  Ai^erican  Lilies,  severa|J  ^  j  the  larger 


Spir®as,  Trollius,  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda.  border.  Besidestheordina.'- 

regalis),  Lysmiachias,  and  many  others.  l  W.  AtjipMfiVieyiktutdiVhite 


12067.— Marvel  of  Peru.— Sow  seed  in 
March  or  April ;  beat  in  gentle  heat ;  a  hotbed 
will  do.  Pot  off  when  the  plants  have  made 
four  leaves  ;  protect  from  cold  until  time  to  bed 
out,  end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  The  plants 
will  blossom  the  same  year.  Lift  the  roots 
when  the  leaves  and  stalks  have  died  down,  and 
store  them  in  a  warm,  but  not  hot,  place  in  sand 
during  the  ■winter.  Start  the  roots  in  slight 
heat,  and  plant  out  as  before  mentioned.  You 
will  get  seed  of  any  good  seedsmen,  and  very 
likely  roots.— J.  P. 

I  have  a  variety  of  these  lovely  plants  In  full  flower 
in  my  garden.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  spring  of  last  vear,  and  were  finely  CTown,  but  did  not 
flower.  The  majority  were  taken  up  before  the  frost, 
dried,  and  ston^  for  the  winter,  but  decayed  before 
spring ;  while  thorie  left  unprotected  in  the  ground  arc  now 
in  fine  flower. — Tooss. 

12007.  —  Abutllons  out-of-doors.  —  I 
have  a  large  plant  of  the  yellow  striped  variety, 
which  was  planted  out-of-doors  in  May,  1883, 
and  only  had  the  protection  last  winter  of  some 
ashes  heaped  over  its  roots.  It  grows  against 
a  wall  facing  east,  and  well  sheltered  from  north 
winds.  Its  stem  is  now  2  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  the  plant  is  about  15  feet  in  height, 
and  is  covered  with  blooms.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  last  winter  was  an 
unusually  mild  one,  and  that  this  plant  enjoys  a 
favourable  position,  being  sheltered  from  the 
north  ■winds,  as  well  as  from  the  south-west 
galea,  which  are  very  severe  here. — F.  G.  U., 
Lewes. 

12050.— Oamatlons  or  Piootees.— In 
order  to  have  even  six  Carnation  or  Picotee 
blooms  for  exhibition  a  dozen  varieties  at  least 
of  each  should  be  grown.  The  best  six  Carna¬ 
tions  are  Admiral  Curzon,  William  Skirving, 
Sarah  Payne,  James  Douglas,  Henry  Cannell, 
and  Sybil,  that  is  one  from  each  class.  The  best 
Picotees  are  John  Smith,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Muriel, 
Her  Majesty,  Constance  Heron,  and  Mrs. 
Alcroft.  The  best  time  to  plant  them  out  is  in 
October,  or  they  may  be  planted  in  February 
carefully  from  pots.  In  the  south  of  England 
they  would  be  in  flower  about  the  end  of  July. 
In  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  they  may 
be  in  bloom  about  the  Ist  of  September,  but  it 
would  only  be  a  few  late  sorts.  Sbe  good 
Phloxes  are  A.  F.  Barron,  Coccinea,  Chanzy, 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Amabilis,  and  Hoi  des 
Blanches.  Plants  must  be  purchased,  as  florists’ 
flowers  do  not  come  true  from  seed.-^.  D.  E. 

12057. — Single  Dahlias. — Deal  with  these 
as  with  the  double  kinds.  Lift  them  when  the 
frost  has  cut  do^wn  the  stems,  which  cat  off 
about  4  inches  above  the  tubers.  Turn  them 
upside  down,  so  as  to  allow  any  moisture  to  nm 
out  of  the  stems.  Get  the  tubers  clear  of  soil 
and  dry.  and  in  a  few  days  store  them  away  in 
a  ■warm,  dry  place.  Avoid  heat,  damp,  and 
frost.  My  Cactus  variety  has  made  great 
growth  and  blossomed  well.  Possibly,  you  did 
not  manure  enough  when  planting,  or  water 
(manure  water  is  good)  during  the  dry,  hot 
weather. — J.  P. 

- Do  not  winter  the  roots  in  a  cold  frame,  as  they 

would  be  touched  by  the  frost.  If  you  have  no  cellar, 
pack  them  in  open  boxes  loosely  between  layers  of  straw, 
and  place  in  a  cool  room,  dark  if  possible.  The  Cactus 
Dahlia  may  have  failed  to  bloom  owing  to  being  planted  in 
too  confined  a  situation.  This  is  often  the  cau-se  of  failure 
with  Dahlias.— K.,  Southend. 

12041.— Bulbs  for  next  sprlngr.- if  they  cannot  be 
planted  out  until  next  year  it  would  be  best  to  pot  them 
now,  keep  tiiem  plunged  out-of-doors,  and  carefully 
transfer  them  from  the  pots  to  the  open  ground  earO' 
the  year.— J.  D.  E. 

12060.— Violet  Marie  Louise.— The  lights  ahooM  be 
placed  over  them  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  At 
present  they  may  be  left  open  to  the  weather.  The  plants 
will  flower  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse  if  they  are  well 
established  in  the  pots  or  boxes,  and  are  placed  near  the 
glass,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  air.— J.  D.  E. 

12045.— Propagating  double  Nasturtiums.— 
They  strike  easily  from  cuttings  put  in  a  frame  with 
Verbenas  and  other  such  plants  ;  in  a  close  frame  or  hand- 
light.— J.  D.  E. 

Sunflowers.— In  the  OABniwiNO  of  iOth  ult  “  Nlta’ 
mentions  having  grown  Sunflowers  10  feet  high  and  42 
inches  in  circumference ;  these  are  much  smaller  than 
ours  grown  on  clay  soil  near  London,  some  of  which 
measure  47,  49,  50J,  61,  and  63  inches  in  circumference, 
although  not  more  than  6  feet  to  8  feet  high.— E.  F. 
LAWRK.NCE. 

Mesembryanthemum  tricolor.— On  sunny  days 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  annuals  to  surpass  in  hrilli-j 
ancy  this  little  plant,  which,  from  its  dwarf,  compo*  t, 
tufted  habit,  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  r*>ckwork,  edg 
an(i0ipp:b  like  places,  always  remembering  that  it  niu<> 
be  placed  perfectly  exposed,  and  where  it  can  get  as  mud 
suh\8s  sun  lover,  and  refuses 

thrive  if'shj 


it.  Otf  requires  a  light,  loamy  soil  tl 
1  border.  Besides  the  ordin.^f# 
form  (album),  which  is  lovely.  I 
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lupines. 

T 11  Rocflu OUT  the  whole  of  hardy  annuals  none 
perhaps  are  so  generally  grown  as  Lupines,  and 
they  certainly  are  a  very  beautiful  class,  or¬ 
bicularly  the  Mexican  and  Californian  species, 
with  the  hybrids  and  varieties  that  have  sprung 
from  them.  These  annual  Lupines  are  a  very 
puzzling  class  as  regard  their  names  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  characters.  There  are  upwards  of  a 
dozen  sorts  grown  by  seed  growers,  all  of  which 
are  beautiful,  but  many  do  not  differ  materially 
from  others.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
best  that  would  answer  all  purposes.  These  in¬ 
clude  L.  nanus,  subcarnosus,  luteus,  and 
hybridus  and  its  varieties.  The  two  first  are 
real  gems  among  annuals,  both  being  very  dwarf 
and  spreading,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  the 
richest  blue  flowers.  They  are  certainly  two  of 
the  finest  annuals  grown,  and  the  smallest  selec¬ 
tion  should  not  omit  them.  L.  nanus 
is  under  1  foot  high,  and  is  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  and  L.  su^amosus  is  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and  comes  from 
Texas,  so  that  both  are  only  half  hardy, 
and  re<^uire  to  be  sown  in  heat  in 
March  m  order  to  grow  them  as  they 
should  be.  The  Texan  species  is  apt  to 
die  off  in  heavy  soils,  but  thrives  per¬ 
fectly  on  light  warm  ones.  L.  hybridus 
is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  taller  grow¬ 
ing  kinds.  It  reaches  3  feet  in  height, 
and  bears  its  flowers  in  long  dense 
spikes,  and  varies  considerably  in 
colour.  There  are  three  named  varieties 
of  it,  viz.,  atro-coccineus,  rosy  red  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  spike,  white  in  the 
upper;  insignis,  dark  reddish  purple, 
later  than  the  other  sorts  ;  and  ni^^- 
cens,  purple  and  white.  These  hj^rid 
varieties  are  hardier  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  may  be  sown  out-of-doors. 

Another  pretty  species  is  the  old 
yellow  Lupine  (L  luteus),  the  only 
annual  species  with  yellow  flowers ; 
bonce  a  valuable  one.  It  grows  from 
1  foot  to  1^  feet  high,  and  its  dense 
spikes  of  bloom  are  oright  yellow  and 
deliciously  scented.  It  is  a  South 
European  plant,  and  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  lut  _ 

Grabs  and  weeds.  —  During 
autumn,  when  much  garden  ground  is 
necessarily  lying  idle,  every  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  is  not  harbouring 
insects,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  if 
weeds  and  the  remains  of  the  last 
crop  are  allowed  to  cover  it.  Many  in¬ 
sects,  such  as  wire-worms,  may  be  kept 
alive  by  feeding  on  them  until  toe 
gVDund  is  recropped,  when  they  are 
sure  to  attack  the  new  crop  when  it  is 
least  in  a  condition  to  bear  it.  Now, 
if  the  ground  had  been  properly  cleared, 
the  insects  in  it  must  nave  starved 
or  moved  to  other  quarters ;  in  either 
case  the  new  crop  would  not  be  injured 
by  them.  It  is  a  common  practice  in 
trenching  ground  to  dig  in  all  weeds, 

Ac.  This,  no  doubt,  is  useful  if  they 
are  buried  so  deep  that  they  are  sure  to 
die  ;  but  some  weeds  have  a  wonderful 
amount  of  vitality,  and  if  carelessly 
dug  in,  suffer  little,  and  may  still 
support  insect  life.  It  is  safer  to  pull  them 
up  and  burn  them.  When  digging,  a  sharp 
look-out  should  be  kept  for  chrysalides  and 
grubs,  many  of  which  will  be  killed,  however, 
if  the  trenching  be  properly  done,  as  they  may 
mostly  be  found  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface,  and  if  buried  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench 
will  be  killed.  There  is  no  better  method  of 
preventing  an  attack  by  the  grubs  of  the 
Gooseberry  sawfly  than  removing  the  earth 
from  under  the  bushes  to  a  depth  of  3  inches 
and  replacing  it  with  fresh  soil,  as  the  chry¬ 
salides  of  these  grubs  are  found  in  the  ground 
under  the  bushes. — Q.  S.  S. 

Plantain  and  weeds  on  lawns.— 1  have 
effectually  cured  a  lawn,  very  bad  indeed,  of 
coarse  weeds,  dandelion,  and  docks.  Get  a  little 
common  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  sharp  pomted 
stick  or  an  iron  skewer,  put  a  droupn^thB 
centre  of  each  plant,  and  itr^iil  kill it\^l^^ 
wards  dress  the  lawn  with  1x>ne  dust  dr  guSno. — 
D.  McL. 
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Glasshouses. 

Gkebnhou.se  Palms.  —  Where  a  large  or 
medium-sized  cool  conservatory  exists  there  are 
no  better  plants  for  permanent  use  than  cool 
kinds  of  Palms,  such  as  the  Kentias,  Chanuerops, 
and  Coryphas  ;  the  first- named  of  the  above  in 

g articular  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  K. 

elmoreana  and  K.  australis  are  handsome  in 
all  their  stages  of  CTOwth  either  in  a  small 
state  or  when  more  fiflly  developed,  their  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  leaves  beingat  all  times  effective.  At 
no  time  are  they  more  useful  than  throush  the 
late  autumn  and  winter,  when,  associated  with 
Chrysanthemums,  Camellias,  and  such  other 
flowering  plants  as  may  be  in  bloom,  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  l^utiful  effect  which  few  other  forms  are 
capable  of.  Cordylinc  australis,  Dasylirions, 


Blue  Lupine  (Lupinua  polyphyllus). 

variegated  Yuccas,  and  Aralias,  which  are  now 
often  emploved  for  standing  out-of-doors  on 
terraces,  or  for  grouping  amongst  other  things 
that  give  a  tropical  effect  daring  the  summer 
season,  and  for  conservatory  use  in  winter, 
should  be  taken  in  before  cold  nights  come  on, 
for  although  these  things  are  not  particularly 
tender,  still  they  are  better  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  and  they  can  usually  be  grouped  amongst 
flowering  and  other  plants  in  the  conservatory 
at  this  season. 

Bouvardias. — The  present  treatment  of  these 
will  require  to  be  regulated  by  the  time  the 
flowers  are  reared.  So  manageable  are  they 
that  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
them  into  bloom  whenever  wanted.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  strongest  plants,  such  as  grown  from 
cut- back  stools  which  bloomed  last  year,  will  be 
the  f^lh^t  advanced  in  growth  and  in  the  best 
CO  ii^i]i^>r  blooming  first ;  thev  will  bear  as 
mu^^eatlis  most  things,  and,  wnere  the  plants 
are  really  strong,  wul  famish  through  the 


winter  greater  quantities  of  flowers  in  succession 
when  submitted  to  a  brisk  heat  than  when  treated 
to  an  intermediate  temperature.  Plants  like 
these,  in  common  with  others  that  make  some 
growth  through  the  winter,  will  be  benefitetl  by 
the  application  of  manure  water  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  ;  not  only  will  it  assist  the  development  of 
the  first  flowers,  but  also  those  which  come  later 
upon  the  after  growth. 

A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Poinsettias, 
Plumbagos,  and  Eranthemums  will  now  need 
removal  to  the  forcing  pit  where  a  structure  of 
this  description  is  at  command,  and  where  not 
available  room  must  be  made  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  as  a  moderate  heat  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  in  at  the  time  required,  as  also  to  enable 
such  plants  as  the  Poinsettias  to  attain  the  full 
size  which  in  many  places  is  required.  Although 
they  will  bloom  with  less  heat  than  is  usually 
present  in  a  general  stove,  still  they  are  never 
so  fine  under  the  cooler  treatment.  See  that  the 
whole  stock  of  all  these  plants  is  perfectly  free 
from  insect  peats  of  all  kinds,  for,  with  plants 
like  these,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  warm 
quarters,  insects,  if  present,  increase  apace ; 
they  also  interfere  with  the  flowering,  and  entail 
no  end  of  labour  to  keep  them  down.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above,  a  portion  of  any  others  ^own 
to  flower  daring  the  winter  should  likewise  bo 

E laced  under  the  conditions  of  heat  that  will 
ring  them  on. 

Climbers. — Any  of  the  roof  climbers  that 
were  shortened  back  after  flowering  may  now 
receive  further  reduction  to  admit  more  light  to 
the  permanent  plants  beneath  them.  This  will 
assist  in  preparing  them  for  the  annual  pruniiig 
by-and-bye  ;  and,  as  there  is  now  no  fear  of  them 
starting  into  active  growth  if  they  are  not  treatetl 
too  freely  at  the  root,  the  present  pruning  may 
with  safety  be  somewhat  severe.  These  remarks 
apply  principally  to  climbers  that  flower  on 
the  young  growths  made  next  season.  Stephano- 
tises  and  others  that  produce  their  finest 
flowers  on  one-year-old  wood  should  only  have 
the  weakest  growths  removed  at  present,  and 
the  plants  should  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots, 
and  the  remaining  growths  must  bo  kept  close  to 
the  light  to  get  them  thoroughly  matured. 

Gardenias. — The  summer  ripened  Gardenias 
should  now  be  fast  making  up  their  flower-buds, 
and  should  be  gradually  brought  under  warmer 
treatment.  Any  renewed  growths  must  be  re¬ 
moved  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  otherwise 
they  will  draw  the  stren^h  of  the  plants  from 
forming  their  flowers,  and  the  latter  will  drop  in 
consequence. 

Camellias. — One  of  the  most  annoying  things 
in  a  greenhouse  during  winter  is  the  dropping 
of  Camellia  buds ;  to  prevent  this  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  see  that  these  plants  are  kept  regu¬ 
larly  supplied  with  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
that  they  are  not  submitted  for  any  lengthened 
period  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  A  little  clear  soot 
wTiter  should  be  given  them  at  every  alternate 
watering,  and  care  should  be  taken  at  this  season 
of  the  year  that  these  and  all  other  plants  in¬ 
doors  are  watered  with  tepid  water  only.  It 
often  happens,  unless  the  house  is  well  aired, 
that  plants  that  have  stood  outside  during  the 
summer  commence  to  make  fresh  growth  after 
being  a  short  time  under  glass.  Where  this 
occurs,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  good  position 
in  the  house,  but  growth  should  be  checked  as 
much  as  possible. 

Hard- WOODED  plants. — It  will  now  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  more  than  ordinary  caution  in  giving 
water  to  the  roots  of  choice  hard-wooded  plants, 
as  nothing  is  easier  than  injuring  roots  with 
excessive  moisture  at  this  season.  Avoid  the 
too  common  practice  of  surface-dressing  valuable 
plants  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  as  the 
surfacing  material  generally  remains  moist  when 
the  ball  of  earth  beneath  is  dry.  The  pots 
should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  conferva,  as 
this  when  allowed  to  remain  long  on  the  pots, 
renders  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  unhealthy, 
and  tends  to  sour  the  soil  round  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

The  latest  batches  of  bulbs  should  now  be 
potted,  including  Ixias,  Sj^raxis,  and  the 
spring-flowering  Tritonias.  These  latter  shoild 
now  be  plunged  in  ashes  of  Cocoanut  fibre  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame,  there  to  remain 
througli  the  ‘  winter,  watering  them  carefully 
uaVll  the  plants  arc  tr  active  growth,  and  venti¬ 
lating  very  freely  whenever  the  thermometer 
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Flower  Glarden. 

Herbaceous  borders.  —  Pyrethnim  uligi- 
nosum,  many  varieties  of  Asters,  the  Japanese 
Anemones,  and  Geums  are  still  flowering  most 
profusely,  as  are  also  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  late-sown  annuals,  the 
whole  rendering  the  mixed  borders  at  present 
the  centre  of  interest  as  regards  the  flower 
garden.  The  placing  of  neat  stakes  to  the  tall 
growers,  and  an  occasional  removal  of  decaying 
flowers  and  leaves,  is  needed  ;  also  the  filling  in 
of  any  vacant  spots  by  dividing  plants  that  have 
done  flowering,  or  else  planting  in  their  stead 
bulbs  or  annuals  for  spring  flowering.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  division  and  increase  of  plants  of  this 
class,  a  word  of  caution  may  be  of  service,  and 
that  is,  that  preference  be  given  to  growing 
good  varieties  in  duplicate  rather  than  a  large 
collection  in  the  shape  of  single  plants — a  prac¬ 
tice  which  must  necessarily  include  some  worth¬ 
less  kinds.  This  unfortunately  is  an  error  into 
which  many  fall,  and  hence  the  application  by 
some  of  the  term  “weediness”  to  this  class  of 
plants  generally. 

Hardy  ferxert  axd  rockery, — Till  the 
leaves  are  all  off  the  trees,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  be  as  neat  as  might  be  wished  ;  but  the  re¬ 
moval  of  weeds  and  dead  fronds  will  help  con¬ 
siderably  in  this  direction.  Now  is  the  time  to 
plant  in  the  bare  and  most  conspicuous  spots 
amongst  the  Ferns  spring -flowering  bulbs,  the 
most  appropriate  kinds  being  Snowdrops,  wild 
Hyacinths,  and  Daffodils,  all  of  which  flower 
before  the  new  fronds  make  much  growth,  as 
also  do  Primroses,  Cowslips,  and  the  wild  wood 
Anemones  ;  by  means  of  these  simple  flowers 
charming  effects  can  be  produced  without  the 
least  interference  with  or  detriment  to  the 
Ferns.  Keep  the  rockery  free  from  weeds  ;  only 
those  who  know  plants  well  should  be  trusted 
to  weed  here,  otherwise  plants  may  be  pulled 
up  instead  of  weeds.  Most  kinds  may  now  be 
propagated  readily  by  division,  and  the  slips  at 
once  planted  in  the  places  intended  for  them ; 
a  bit  of  light  vegetable  soil  will  aid  the  rooting 

Erocess,  and  they  must  be  guarded  from  slugs 
y  sooting  or  dusting  them  over  with  diy  wood 
ashes,  and  from  being  pulled  up  by  birds  by 
pressing  them  firmly  into  the  soil.  A  good 
edging  plant  for  walks  in  the  rockery  garden  is 
Sedum  glaucum,  planted  edging  tile  tashion— 
that  is,  on  a  slightly  raised  and  rounded  ledge, 
and  al^ut  4  inches  in  width.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  walks  in  such  a  garden 
should  not  be  of  any  set  design,  pattern,  or 
width,  but  in  and  out,  narrow  or  wide,  as  best 
suits  the  size  of  the  structure. 

Bedding  plants. — Tender  kinds  intended  to 
be  saved  should  now  be  lifted  ;  all  the  tricolor 
Pelargoniums,  the  choicer  succulents,  and  some 
few  Abutilons  are  the  only  plants  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  we  shall  lift  for  potting,  but  the  tender 
kinds  that  are  over,  and  of  which  stock  pots  of 
cuttings  have  been  put  in,  are  gradually  giving 
place  to  other  plants  for  winter  effect.  As 
regards  sub-tropicals,  the  more  valuable  should 
be  housed  at  once  ;  the  annual  section  may,  of 
course,  be  left  till  frost  destroys  them.  Gannas, 
too,  may  be  left  till  after  the  first  severe  frost, 
os  it  does  not  injure  the  roots. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  must  also  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  good  time.  If  not  all  under  cover,  be 
sure  to  have  all  in  readiness  to  house  them  at 
the  first  indication  of  frost  or  snow.  Glass  is, 
of  course,  much  the  best  covering  for  these,  and 
if  there  is  any  means  of  applying  a  little  heat, 
or  rather  warmth,  so  much  the  better,  for,  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  a  little 
gentle  warmth,  just  to  dry  up  damp,  disperse 
mildew,  or  assist  the  blooms  to  open,  is,  when 
judiciously  applied,  a  great  assistance.  Still, 
with  a  good,  warm,  sunny  aspect,  very  good 
results  may  be  obtained  without  any  artificial 
heat  whatever.  If,  however,  there  are  more 
plants  than  can  be  accommodated  under  glass, 
a  much  simpler  method  may  be  resorted  to.  A 
framework  of  strong  laths  erected  against 
south  wall,  protected  round  the  sides  by  a  few 
boards  or  old  sacks,  or  some  felt,  &c.,  and 
covering  or  roof  of  glass,  such  as  unused  frame- 
li^t?,  if  possible,  or  even  of  calico  stretched  on 
a  Uj^t  framework,  which  can  be  removed  when 
necessary,  will  afford  accommodation  for  a  good 
number  of  plants,  and  enable  theitrHo  expand 
their  blooms  well^j^nl^  Jj^anlexcerftiy  al.> 
severe  season.  Of  couiw,  xhe  cowacH^-^mouK 
be  removed  wholly  or  partially  on  fine  days,  si 
as  to  give  the  plants  the  advantage  of 


the  full  light  and  fresh  air.  We  have 
seen  very  nice  Chrysanthemums  grown  planted 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west  wall,  to 
which  the  shoots  were  somewhat  looselv  nailed, 
as  one  would  treat  a  climber  ;  then,  when  cold 
weather  set  in,  some  pieces  of  canvas  or  calico 
were  nailed  to  the  wall  just  above  the  top  of  the 
plants,  with  a  stick  or  roller  tacked  along  the 
twttom.  The  canvas  or  blind  was  let  down  over 
the  plants  on  cold  nights,  and  rolled  up  and. 
fastened  by  a  piece  of  string  in  fine  weathsr. 
The  plants  in  pots  should  still  be  fed  with  liquid 
manure,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water.  But,  of 
course,  they  will  not  now  require  watering  nearly 
so  frequently  as  a  month  ago,  and  the  strength 
of  the  manure,  of  whatever  kind,  should  also  be 
reduced  gradually  as  the  days  grow  shorter  and 
the  sun  becomes  less  powerful.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  now  for  earwigs,  which  do  great  damage 
to  the  newly-formed  buds  by  eating  them  away 
in  places. 

Bulbs. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  a  good  batch 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  &c., 
potted.  After  jx)tting,  bo  sure  to  have  a  good 
hard  bottom  to  stand  the  pots  on,  through  which 
worms  cannot  penetrate.  Cover  up  the  pots  well 
with  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  have  a  piece 
of  some  waterproof  substance  ready  to  throw 
over  the  whole  when  it  rains. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  have  been  prepared 
for  winter  flowering  should  be  placed  on  a  light 
warm  shelf  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  ;  water 
them  more  liberally  ;  afford  a  genial  temperature 
and  free  ventilation ;  do  not  stop  or  pinch  the 
buds  any  more,  and  they  will  shortly  be  a  blaze 
of  beauty.  Primulas  for  early  blooming  need 
somewhat  similar  treatment,  but  not  quite  so 
much  warmth,  to  do  well.  If  pot-bound  a  little 
manure  will  greatly  help  them. 

The  beautiful  Lilium  auratum  and  L.  speci- 
osum  (lancifolium)  are  now  going  rapidly  to  rest ; 
give  them  no  more  water  now,  and  when  well 
ripened  the  bulbs  must  be  repotted  into  fresh 
material. 

General  work. — See  that  nothing  has  been 
forgotten  to  be  propagated,  and  house  all  that 
would  be  injured  by  frost.  Cuttings  of  varie¬ 
gated  Thyme,  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  "Violas,  and 
Calceolarias  should  at  once  be  put  in  ;  cold  pits 
do  best  for  all  these,  also  for  the  half-hardy 
varieties  of  Echeverias,  Kleinias,  and  Semper- 
vivums.  Mow  the  lawn,  and  cut  Grass  verges 
and  edgings  or  walks  the  lost  time  for  the  season, 
and  keep  down  worm  casts  by  frequent  rolling 
with  a  wooden  roller.  Leaf  sweeping,  rolling, 
and  weeding  of  walks  must  also  now  have  a 
large  share  of  attention. 

Pniit. 

Fruit  gathering  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  fruit  room  will  require  careful  management 
till  all  the  fruit  has  undergone  the  “  sweating" 
jirocess,  which  invariably  takes  place  during  the 
first  week  or  two  after  storing.  Keep  the  ven¬ 
tilators  open  night  and  day  (unless  the  weather 
is  excessively  wet),  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
seems  dry,  and  has  got  thoroughly  inured  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  then  ventilate  only 
for  about  a  couple  of  hours  every  fine  day,  and 
close  up  during  wet,  fog,  and  frost.  The  fruit 
should  be  stored  as  thinly  as  space  will  allow, 
both  to  insure  its  better  keeping  and  to  permit 
its  being  examined  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  that  have  begun  to  decay.  Any  specimens 
that  it  is  desired  to  keep  for  exhibition  or  other 
special  purposes  should,  when  thoroughly  dry, 
be  wrapped  up  separately  in  tissue  paper,  and 
placed  in  drawers  or  boxes,  with  the  view  of 
excluding  atmospheric  influences  as  much  as 
possible.  The  weather  is  now  most  favourable 
for  planting,  root-pruning,  and  top-dressing. 

Vegetables. 

Cucumbers.  —If  any  of  the  pits  usually  de¬ 
voted  to  the  growth  of  winter  or  spring  fruit 
are  still  occupied  with  Melons,  lose  no  time  in 
getting  the  latter  removed,  as  Melons  after  this 
late  period  are  of  little  value,  and  the  loss  of  a 
fortnight  in  getting  weak  Cucumbers  started 
often  affects  them  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
^ear.  Having  so  often  directed  attention  to  the 
importance  of  cleanliness,  it  is  hardly  again 
d  nlcessary  to  remind  the  youn^j  beginner  that  a 
cannot  lie  maintained  where  it 
,  J  fcm^lected,  and  without  this  and  a|i\  abvm  jatice; 
io4-of  light,  also  secured  by  keeping  the 
it  Is  useless  to  expect  good  fruit  from 


up  to  the  end  of  March.  If  the  pot  system  is 
adopted  let  the  pots  be  w’ell  drained,  and  fill 
them  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  rim  with  light, 
rich,  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Turn  the 
plants  out  before  they  get  pot- bound,  otherwise 
they  will  have  spider  before  they  lose  their  seed 
leaves.  Give  plenty  of  moisture,  but  avoid 
scalding  steam,  and  maintain  a  lx>ttom-heat  of 
SSdegs.  to 90  degs.  until  they  get  well  established, 
when  80  degs.  will  suffice  for  the  wdnter.  Where 
winter  culture  is  not  thoroughly  understood  the 
planting  out  system  should  be  adopted,  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  bottom- heat  can  be  maintained  in 
the  chamber  beneath  the  soil,  and  the  plants  arc 
not  so  closely  crowded  together  as  is  often  the 
case  where  pots  are  used.  Under  either  system 
their  food,  te  it  solid  or  liquid,  must  always  be 
supplied  at  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the 
house.  Insect  enemies  of  all  kinds  must  have 
no  quarter,  and  mildew  must  be  prevented  from 
entering  by  good  culture  and  light  cropping, 
in  an  efficiently  heated  and  perfectly  ventilate 
house. 

Endive. — Tie  up  Endive  for  blanching  as  it 
is  required,  but  no  more  should  be  done  at  a  fimo 
than  will  keep  up  a  supply,  as  when  sufficiently 
blanched  it  soon  afterwards  begins  to  decay. 
If  boards  bo  used  for  blanching  the  curled-leaved 
kinds,  they  will  be  much  less  likely  either  to  rot 
through  the  effects  of  wet,  or  to  suffer  from  frost, 
but  whichever  way  they  are  treated  the  tying 
up  or  covering  must  be  done  when  they  are 
quite  dry.  Any  ordinary  thin  boards  sufficiently 
wide  to  cover  the  plants  will  answer  the  purpose, 
placing  a  couple  or  more  bricks  upon  them, 
according  to  their  length,  to  keep  them  close 
enough  to  the  plants  to  exclude  light  and  prevent 
their  removal  by  wind. 

As  ground  is  cleared  it  should  be  dug  over 
for  the  winter.  In  doing  this  be  guided  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  ;  where  both  surface  and  sub¬ 
soil  are  naturally  open  and  porous  it  may  be  laid 
up  in  narrow  ridges.  Treated  thus  it  gets  mel¬ 
lowed  by  the  action  of  frost ;  but  in  heavy  re¬ 
tentive  soils  the  rains  are  thrown  off  the  ridges 
into  the  hollows,  which  become  saturated,  and 
in  the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  required  for 
cropping,  it  is  not  in  proper  condition  for  the 
reception  of  seeds.  In  such  a  soil  it  is  bettor 
not  to  ridge  but  to  dig  it  over,  keeping  it  level, 
but  at  the  same  time  turning  it  up  roughly  and 
leaving  it  as  open  as  possible  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  the  clods.  All  ground  that  is  used 
for  vegetable  crops  should  be  trenched  every 
three  or  four  years,  2  inches  of  fresh  earth  being 
brought  to  the  surface  on  each  occasion.  This 
more  particularly  applies  to  old  gardens,  where 
if  it  be  not  done  the  surface  becomes  exhausted. 

It  is  necessary  thus  to  discriminate  between 
old  and  new  gardens,  as,  in  the  latter,  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  depth  the  soil  is  yet  raw.  To 
bring  any  considerable  quantity  of  this  to  the 
top,  and  to  bury  the  surface  soil  that  has  by 
stirring  and  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  become 
better  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  plant 
life,  would  bo  a  serious  mistake,  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  crops  for  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  With  such  land  as  this,  that  is  yet 
deficient  in  depth  of  good  soil,  it  is  better  not 
to  bring  much  of  the  under  portion  to  the  top, 
but  in  trenching  loosen  about  6  inches  of  the 
bottom  that  has  not  previously  been  stirred. 
In  this  way  it  will  gradually  be  mellowed,  in 
which  condition  it  may  by  degrees  be  brought  up 
and  mixed  with  the  top  soil. 

In  trenching  ground  of  every  description,  it 
is  well  to  put  some  manure  -to  the  bottom  ;  its 
admixture  with  the  soil  beneath  very  much  im¬ 
proves  the  latter,  and  here  it  answers  as  a  store 
for  the  support  of  the  roots  during  dry,  parch¬ 
ing,  summer  weather.  This  operation  of  digging 
and  trenching  in  the  autumn  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  vegetable  culture,  and  never  should  be 
delayed  after  the  ground  is  cleared  longer  than 
can  be  avoided,  as  it  can  be  carried  out  with 
more  ease  and  expedition  before  the  land  is 
soaked  by  the  autumnal  rains.  In  addition  to 
the  effects  it  has  in  pulverising  the  soil,  it  is  the 
means  of  destroying  quantities  of  slugs  and 
wireworms  and  their  eggs,  and  also  weeds  that 
have  newly  vegetated. 


ThistleB.— Pcwibly  some  of  your  readers  are  unaware 
of  vaJ\>;rj[Of  Thistles  for  other  stock  than  donkeys. 
When  ground  in  a  mill  and  mixed  with  meal  or  bran  they 
wcfeilatciy  fburkl  (td  llfi  hCkllly  nutritous  food  for  calves. 
Thir  trouble^iiric  when  burned  yields  70  lb.  potash 

per  bjx?  of  pThbftiea,  ^  ashes  thus  procured  being  valu¬ 
able  mka'uirci-— i 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  FOR 
MARKET. 

Strawberry  growing  for  market  is  extending 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  South  Hampshire ;  indeed,  for 
some  inilea  round  Botley  and  Fareham  Stations 
j,'  the  Strawberry  has  well-nigh  supplanted  other 
^  crops.  Large  farms  on  which  only  a  few  years 
'  ago  Com  and  root  crops  were  grown  are  now 
converted  into  Strawberry  gardens,  and  extensive 
tracts  of  waste  common  land  on  which  Furze  or 
Brambles,  for  which  Hampshire  is  noted,  onlv 
grew,  have  been  broken  up,  enclosed  with 
hedges  or  fences,  and  produce  crops  of  luscious 
fruit.  The  quantity  sent  by  rail  from  Botley 
Station  in  one  season  has  been  5G9  tons  11  cwt., 
^  that  from  Fareham  Station  246  tons  12  cwt., 
^  making  a  total  from  these  two  stations  alone  of 
81 C  tons  .3  cwt.  !  Strawberries  are  also  culti¬ 
vated  near  other  stations  in  this  locality  in 
smaller  quantities,  and  very  large  quantities  are 
disposed  of  locally  to  shopkeepers  and  to 
j  hawkers,  who  during  the  Strawoerry  season 
have  their  barrows  loaded  with  fine  fruit  in 
every  street  in  south  coast  towns,  the  prices 
being  so  low  in  London  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
send  it  there.  Very  fine  fruit  could  be  purchased 
here  at  ninep>ence  per  gallon.  It  was  computed 
by  those  well  versed  in  such  matters  that  over 
1,000  tons  were  grown  within  a  few  miles  radius 
of  Botley  Station.  The  earliest  gatherings  from 
this  locality  usually  realise  high  prices,  as,  the 
soil  being  naturally  light  and  warm,  the  crops 
mature  early,  especially  where  the  land  slopes 
well  to  the  south.  These  are  sent  to  London  in 

})unnets  ;  in  fact,  in  seasons  in  which  the  crop  is 
ight,  the  majority  of  the  finest  fruit  is  sent  up 
in  this  manner.  But  this  year  the  price  for 
Strawberries  in  punnets  was  high  only  for  a  very 
short  time ;  they  then  averaged  2s.  6d.  per 
gallon,  but  as  soon  as  the  crop  came  in  from 
later  localities  the  price  dropped  to  Is.  per 
gallon^  and  for  some  time  even  lower  than  that. 
Growers  do  not  look  on  such  an  unusually  fine 
crop  as  we  had  this  year  as  an  unmixed  good, 
as  the  profits  do  not  equal  those  secured  on  an 
average  crop  with  prices  ranging  higher,  the 
expenses  of  gathering,  marketing,  &c.,  leaving 
but  little  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  grower. 

Tub  cultivation  of  such  extensive  tracts 
afford  employment  for  large  numbers  of 
labourers,  for  there  is  always  something  to  do 
in  a  Strawberry  garden.  Before  planting  can 
bo  done  with  advantaige  the  land  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  deeply  cultivated.  A 
good  depth  of  light  friable  soil,  into  which  the 
roots  can  strike  down  freely,  is  the  best  anti¬ 
dote  against  drought ;  and  although  land  here¬ 
abouts  is  very  stony  and  naturally  poor,  it  is 
surprising  how  healthy  and  vigorous  the  plants 
keep  and  what  crops  they  bear.  Strawberries 
on  stiff  soil  could  not  produce  better  results  than 
do  these  trewits  of  well-nigh  barren  Heath  land. 
A  gravelly  subsoil  suits  the  Strawberry  well. 
The  soil  about  hero  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
sandy  loam,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  great  deal 
of  stone  mixed  with  it ;  but  in  nearly  all  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  sand.  The  routine  of 
culture  may  oe  briefly  described  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

Preparation  of  the  soil. — This  is  usually 
effected  by  trenching  two  spits  deep,  but  in  most 
of  the  land  utilised  for  Strawberries  there  is  not 
Bufficient  depth  of  mould  to  allow  of  the  bottom 
spit  being  brought  to  the  top  ;  it  is  usually  too 
stony  ;  it  is  therefore  merely  broken  up,  and 
the  top  spit  placed  over  it ;  on  a  large  scale  it  is 
deeply  ploughed  several  times.  All  Couch 
(irass.  Docks,  and  other  deep-rooting  weeds  are 
picked  out  by  hand  and  burnt,  for  if  the  soil 
contains  any  living  pieces  of  these  noxious  weeds 
it  is  impKJSsible  to  eradicate  them  after  the 
Strawberries  are  planted  without  greatly 
damaging  the  crop. 

Plat^tinq  is  usually  done  in  autumn,  August, 
September,  and  Octo^r  being  the  best  months. 
If  frost,  however,  keeps  off  many  are  planted 
later,  and  during  February  and  March  great 
quantities  are  planted,  and  really  good  crops  of 
hue  fruit  are  gathered  the  first  season  provided 
the  plants  are  strong.*  The  usual  mod».^of 
planting  is  by  means  of  large  dibbers /good 
large  holes  are  made,  and  the  roots  are  puL^n. 
down,  so  that  they  reach  the  firm  soil  at  the 
bottam  i  the  plants  are  thus  nearly  buried,  the 
crown  jnst  protruding  through  the  soil.  The 


rows  are  usually  from  2  feet  to  2i  feet  apart, 
but  for  some  of  the  large-leaved  kinds  as  much  as 
.3  feet  is  given,  large  leaves  and  large  fruit  usually 
going  together. 

Manurino  is,  as  a  rule,  not  done  heavily 
before  planting  ;  it  is  put  on  as  a  winter  dress¬ 
ing  after  the  plants  get  established,  and  lightly 
forked  in  between  the  rows,  but  care  is  taken 
never  to  loosen  the  soil  around  the  crowns  of 
the  plants.  I  may  add  that  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  burying  manure  under  the  plants 
is  that  it  encourages  worms,  and  the  land  being 
infested  with  moles,  they  are  sure  to  upheave 
the  soil  when  searching  after  them.  Unless  the 
land  is  very  poor,  the  young  plants  usually  grow 
quite  strongly  enough  the  first  season,  but  after 
they  have  borne  a  crop  of  fruit,  a  top-dressing 
to  encourage  the  surface  feeding  roots  is  of 
great  service  ;  stable  or  farmyard  manure  is  that 
mostly  employed.  As  soon  as  the  spring  sun¬ 
shine  begins  to  exert  its  influence,  and  the 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  hoeing  is  commenced  and 
carried  on  vigorously  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
keeping  the  land  scrupulously  clean  being  of  the 
highest  importance.  Where  the  soil  is  loosened 
near  the  crowns  of  the  plants  in  cleaning  the 
beds  it  is  again  trodden  as  firmly  as  possible, 
and  this  is  repeated  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
disturb  the  soil,  and  in  April  the  beds  are 
mulched.  The  mulching  performs  a  double 
service  ;  it  not  only*  keeps  weeds  down  and 
minimises  evaporation,  but  also  keeps  the  fruit 
clean.  Where  it  is  possible  to  procure  it,  stable 
litter  or  the  bedding  of  horses  is  unquestionably 
the  best  mulching  material ;  it  contains  valuable 
nutriment  that,  when  washed  down  to  the  roots 
by  spring  showers,  greatly  invigorates  the  plants 
when  sending  up  their  flower-spikes.  But  as 
sufficient  quantities  cannot  be  procured  by  many 
growers,  clean  Oat  or  Barley  straw  is  substituted, 
and  the  best  of  it  is  again  collected  after  the 
crop  is  gathered  and  built  up  like  a  rick  to  keep 
it  dry  and  serviceable  for  a  second  year.  It 
costs  about  £.3  per  ton. 

Gathering  the  crop  is  performed  by  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  in  the  height  of  the  season 
all  hands  procurable  are  pressed  into  the  service. 
The  earliest  and  finest  fruit*  is  packed,  as  I  have 
said,  in  punnets,  the  picking  being  done  at  so 
much  per  dozen  punnets ;  the  latter  are  then 
packed  in  large  boxes  or  hampers  and  sent  off  by 
rail  to  salesmen.  In  some  seasons  very  remu¬ 
nerative  prices  are  realised  ;  a  crop  of  from  3  tons 
to  6  tons  per  acre  when  prices  are  high  gives  a 
large  pront  to  the  growers,  nearly  £1M  per  acre 
being  realised  in  this  way  in  some  years.  But 
when  the  crop  is  over  the  average  it  does  not 
pay  to  send  any  but  the  earliest  fruit  to  London, 
as  the  long  railway  journey  swallows  up  too 
much  of  the  nrofits.  This  year  from  one  far¬ 
thing  to  a  halfpenny  per  punnet  was  all  that 
many  growers  cleared  for  punnets  of  very  fine 
fruit,  and  from  this,  rent,  rates,  labour,  &c., 
have  to  be  deducted.  When  prices  are  low 
punnets  are  put  aside,  and  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  sold  by  measure  or  weight  for  pre¬ 
serving. 

The  varieties  j^wn  by  market  gardeners 
are  not  numerous.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  being  more 
largely  grown  than  all  other  sorts  put  together. 
Its  fruit  is  very  fine,  large,  and  highly  coloured, 
and  the  plants  have  a  strong  constitution,  and 
soon  come  into  a  bearing  state.  The  fruit,  too, 
is  firm,  and  stiinds  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage. 
If  one  speaks  to  market  growers  about  the 
superiority  of  flavour  of  the  British  Queen  race 
of  Strawberries,  the  reply  is  that  they  are  useless 
for  their  purpose.  Marguerite  is  a  very  fine 
Strawberry,  and  is  grown  in  considerable  ([uan- 
tities,  and  some  of  the  late  fruiting  kinds  are 
largely  grown,  notably  Eleanor,  the  Kimberley, 
and  Elton  Pine,  but,  like  all  other  fruits,  market 
cultivators  find  selections  answer  their  purpose 
better  than  collections. 

After  gathering  the  crop,  all  runners  not 
re(]uired  for  future  plantations  are  cut  clean  off 
and  the  soil  hoed  between  the  rows,  but  the  old 
foliage  is  retained  os  far  as  possible.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  Strawberry  beds  remain 
remunerative  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  If  good  strong  plants  are  put  out 
early  in  the  season,  or  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  crop  of  fine  fruit  is  usually  secured  the 
»3aslipMter  planting  ;  in  the  second  season 
xlUrbSclLlttobably  be  a  very  heavy  crop^ 
well  fc^ed  after  the  third  and  fourth  year  good" 
crops  may  be  secured.  As  soon,  howeverj 
tlv  '  to  fail  the  plants  are  ploughed  up  or 


dug  in,  and  the  land  is  cropped  with  some 
other  garden  or  field  crop  for  a  time,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  rest,  and  again  prepare  it  for  Straw¬ 
berries.  J.  H. 

APPLE  ENEMIES. 

The  worst  insect  enemy  to  the  attacks  of 
which  the  Apple  is  liable  is  what  is  termed  the 

American  blight,  a  cottony  looking  sub¬ 
stance  which  occupies  eveiy  crevice  of  the  bark, 
andwhenonce  fairly  established  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate.  Perseverance  in  scrubbing  the  stems  with 
hard  brushes  will,  however,  check  its  progress, 
and  soapsuds  applied  with  force  by  a  powerful 
garden  engine  will  extirpate  it.  I  have  also 
found  Gishurst  Compound  to  be  effectual  in 
destroying  this  pest.  When  the  trees  are 
dormant  it  may  be  applied  strong  enough  to  kill 
any  kind  of  insect,  say  8  oz.  to  the  gallon, 
without  injury  to  the  tree.  As  this  blight  goes 
under  ground,  and  attacks  the  roots  as  well  as 
the  tops,  it  will  be  advisable  in  extreme  cases 
to  uncover  the  latter  as  far  as  they  seem  affected, 
and  remove  the  soil  entirely  to  some  open  field. 
After  a  thorough  cleansing  substitute  fresh  soil, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  trees 
a  fresh  start.  Paraffin  oil  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  insecticides  we  have,  and  if 
the  stems  and  affected  branches  are  washed 
with  a  strong  mixture  of  this  and  water,  but 
little  blight  will  be  seen  the  following  year. 

Green  and  black  fly  are  sometimes  trouble¬ 
some  in  the  case  of  young  trees,  especially  in 
nurseries,  where  in  whole  ■  quarters  the  leaves 
may  be  seen  coated  on  the  under-sides  with  ffy, 
and  if  not  destroyeil  they  greatly  check  growth. 
Dipping  the  affected  parts  in  Tobacco  water, 
Gishurst  Compound,  and  other  liquids,  or 
deluging  them  with  these  by  means  of  the 
garden  engine,  are  the  remedies  usually  em¬ 
ployed.  Dusting  the  leaves  when  damp  with 
snuff  or  Tobacco  powder  will  also  greatly  check 
their  progress,  as  will  likewise  keeping  the 
surface  soil  stirred,  and  as  much  as  possible 
promoting  vigorous  growth. 

Mus.sel  .scale  sometimes  gets  established  on 
the  bark.  When  that  happens  brushing  with 
a  very  hard  brush  will  greatly  reduce  its 
numbers,  and  painting  the  stems  with  clay,  soft 
soap,  and  a  strong  dose  of  paraffin  or  Gishurst 
Compound  will,  by  following  it  up  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  quite  clear  the  tree,  and  the  wood 
will  assume  a  healthy,  shining  appearance,  a 
certain  precursor  of  health  and  fertility. 

Caterpillars  and  weevils. — These  are 
usually  worse  in  orchards  in  which  the  ground 
is  dug  than  in  those  carpeted  with  Grass.  The 
immediate  destruction  of  grub-eaten  Apples 
that  fall  on  the  ground  is  doubtless  one  means 
of  reducing  some  kinds,  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  trees  are  much  affected  it  will  be  well  to 
break  the  surface  soil  up  in  frosty  weather ; 
birds  will  then  search  diligently  for  them  in  the 
freshly  broken  soil.  In  the  growing  season 
only  hand-picking  is  of  much  avail,  and  that  is 
a  tedious  operation.  Scraping  and  cleaning  the 
stems  and  painting  them  with  various  insecti¬ 
cides,  although  only  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  one  of  these  pests,  will  indirectly  help  to  free 
them  from  all  of  them.  A  somewhat  primitive 
mode  of  clearing  the  trees  of  these  pests  and 
manuring  them  at  the  same  time  is  practised  in 
j  Kent,  vu.,  folding  pigs  under  them  in  pens 
I  made  of  iron  hurdles,  that  are  moved  every 
few  days.  The  pigs,  having  no  rings  in  their 
noses,  turn  np  the  soil  in  quantities  equal  to 
ploughing.  Pigs  will  also  clear  the  land  of  all 
kinds  of  roots,  such  as  those  of  Docks  and  other 
noxious  weeds,  and  the  crops  of  clean  fruit  borne 
on  trees  thus  treated  is  the  best  argument  in 
favour  of  its  efficiency.  G. 


Trar^Ianting  large  Peach  trees.— 
No  fruit-bearing  tree  submits  so  readily  to 
sadden  removal  as  the  Peach.  No  matter  how 
large  the  tree  may  be.  if  it  is  in  fair  health  and 
the  work  is  done  carefully,  the  crop  need  not  bo 
sacrificed.  One  of  the  lessons  which  the  future 
will  teach  us,  I  think,  is  this  :  We  shall,  so* 
far  as  regards  our  wall  trees  at  any  rate,  corao 
to  look  upon  them  as  portable  objects,  and  not 
as  fixtures,, .  ^Yhen  once  planted  an  occasioaa] 
shif^fmmS^^' j^^ition  to  another  tends  to  keep 
Mui  to  coontcr- 

aci  that  naTOral  tendency  which  all  things  that 
for  have  to  goastray. 
Very  few  people  plant  trees  enough,  Thcro 
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should  always  be  a  few  young  trees  in  training 
to  fill  in  wherever  wanted.  Maidens  may  be 
purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  by  taking 
them  young  the  cultivator  may  make  them 
assume  any  form  he  likes.  In  t^  planting  of 
Peach  houses,  what  an  immense  gain  it  is  to  have 
large-sized  trees  to  fill  them  with,  and  so  obtain 
a  crop  of  fruit  at  once  ;  there  should  be  no  wait¬ 
ing  in  this  case.  1  remember  once  moving  a 
tree  from  the  open  wall  to  a  house,  to  meet  an 
emergency,  when  the  blossoms  were  expanding 
and  the  tree  set  a  fair  crop  ;  but  then  the 
Peach  bears  so  many  blossoms  in  proportion 
to  our  real  requirements,  that  there  is  no  fear 
of  losing  the  crop  if  the  tree  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  is  well  cared  for  afterwards  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  the  evaporation  which  is  going 
on,  and  by  shading  and  moisture  to  supply  its 
wants  till  the  roots  set  to  work  again,  which 
they  will  do  almost  immediately,  especially  if 
a  nice  mellow  turf  bo  used.  It  is  wonderful 
how  fond  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  are  of  this 
material. — H. 

Sudden  death  of  large  branches  of 
Apricots. — Old  and  young  trees,  all  are  liable 
to  this  disease.  A  tree  may  be  apparently 
healthy,  and  all  at  once,  without  any  cause  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  a  large  limb,  perhaps  all  one 
side  the  tree,  may  die  and  have  to  be  cut  away ; 
but  the  most  marvellous  thing  about  it  is,  no 
sooner  is  the  mischief  done  than  the  trees  set 
about  repairing  the  damage,  and  in  most  cases 
the  space  will  soon  be  filled  up  again  with  new' 
healthy  growth.  The  only  way  I  can  account 
for  it  is  the  tree  receives  some  severe  shock.  It 
may  be  drought,  or  something  equivalent  to  a 
sunstroke  in  the  human  family ;  it  may  arise 
from  carrying  too  heavy  a  load,  overtaxing  its 
power,  or  anything  else  that  puts  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  forces  of  the  tree‘s  life,  so  as  to 
cause  a  weakening  or  a  paralysis  of  its  powers. 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  this  take  place 
with  trees  cultivated  under  glass,  and  if  it  did 
I  should  expect  it  to  arise  from  the  same  causes. 
Apricots  are  generally  very  thrifty  when  planted 
out  in  a  cool  house  with  just  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  artificial  heat  to  make  the 
blossoms  safe  on  cold,  frosty  nights  in  spring, 
and  abundant  si^plies  of  fresh  air  at  all  favour¬ 
able  seasons.  The  only  suggestion  I  can  offer 
likely  to  have  any  preventive  infiuence  in  the 
case  of  branch  dying  is  to  plant  in  sound 
healthy  loam  without  manure.  Do  not  crop  the 
borders,  and  be  content,  when  the  trees  are 
young,  with  a  moderate  annual  growth.  Very 
rapid  growth  in  youth  ^nerally  involves  some 
sacrifice  in  after  years.  The  presence  of  lime  in 
some  form  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  stone 
fruits.  It  moderates,  hardens,  and  strengthens 
their  growth,  and  dressings  of  lime  or  chalk 
should  be  given  when  necessary,  scattering  it 
over  the  surface  of  the  border  in  spring  and 
lightly  forking  it  in.— H. 

The  Apple  crop. — Messrs.  J.  W.  Draper 
and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  have  kindly  furnished 
us  with  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
present  appearance  of  the  Apple  crop  in  Europe 
and  America:  United  Kingdom, — Crop  much 
below  the  average.  France, — An  average  yield 
of  early  kinds,  especially  in  the  Gironde  ;  late 
and  better  descriptions  somewhat  short.  Ocr~ 
^nany, — Short  crop  generally.  Belgium. — Short 
crop.  Holland. — Very  light  crop.  Spain  and 
Vorlwgal. — Crop  short,  description  common. 
America, — There  are  indications  that  the  crop 
will  not  equal  in  bulk  that  of  1880,  yet  the 

{deld  in  some  of  the  best  producing  localities  is 
ikely  to  be  very  abundant,  and  far  superior  in 
quality  to  the  past  two  seasons.  Alter  mature 
consideration  of  the  various  reports  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  crop  of  Europe  is  considerably 
under  that  of  many  years  ;  thus  it  will  be  from 
America  that  the  supply  for  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  derived.  The  prospect  of  ship¬ 
ments  being  advantageously  made  to  England 
were  never  more  promising,  particularly  for 
better  and  later  description  of  Apples. 

12187.— Apple  tree  not  bearingr!— It  is 
probably  growing  too  vigorously.  The  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  check  the  grow'th  by 
root-pruning  it.  This  is  done  by  digging  round 
the  tree  alx)ut  the  end  of  October  or  in 
November.  It  will  be  necessary  iKmeVit  the 
thick  roots  that  go  gm  IroimdTY  id  , 

to  encourage  the  sunaie^robre  w  kwsp^VHQefc.r 
the  top  as  possible.  This  may  be  managed  by 
placing  some  rotten  manure  round  the  tree  on 


the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  good  loam  may 
be  worked  in  amongst  the  surface  roots,  but  no 
manure. — J.  D.  E. 

12052.— Storing  Apples.— Better  to  store 
them  in  single  layers,  not  to  touch  each  other, 
on  lattice-work  shelves.  If  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  on  the  score  of  room,  place  a  thin  layer  of 
perfectly  dry  sweet  straw  between  the  layers  of 
Apples.  Keep  them  in  the  dark,  dry,  and 
secure  from  frost.  Cupboards  in  your  “  attic  ” 
would  be  the  best  of  the  three  places  you  name. 
See  that  the  fruit  is  sound  and  ripe,  and  has 
been  placed  in  an  airy  place  to  get  quite  dry 
before  storing. — J.  P. 

1 2040.  -Grapes  cracking. —Some  varieties 
are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  cracking  than 
others,  but  it  is  not  often  that  there  is  any  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  Black  Hamburgh.  If  they 
crack  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  swell,  it  might  be 
caused  by  rust  on  the  skin,  or,  perhaps,  mildew 
on  it.  When  the  skin  is  clean  it  would  ^  almost 
impossible  to  treat  the  house  so  that  the  berries 
cracked  badly  at  such  an  early  stage  of  their 

Sowth.  It  is  just  as  unusual  for  the  Black 
amburgh  not  to  fruit  when  it  makes  good 
strong,  healthy  wood.  Cut  out  the  old  wood 
from  the  base,  and  train  up  young  canes  2  feet 
6  inches  apart  at  the  least ;  they  will  then  bear 
fruit.  Query  12059  deals  with  Madresfield 
Court  Grape  cracking.  This  variety  has  an 
inveterate  tendency  to  do  so  ;  but  it  may  be 
partially,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  keeping 
the  roots  rather  dry,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  also  dry  and  well  ventilated,  and  also 
allowing  the  laterals  to  grow  without  being 
stopped  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe. — J.  D.  E. 

12080.— Toppinfif  Raspberry  canes.— As  soon  as 
the  leaves  drop  off  the  lonji'  canes  should  bo  cut  bock  to 
within  4  feet  or  4^  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.- 
J.  D.  E. 

12059.— Madresfield  Court  Grape  cracking.— 
This  Orapo  docs  best  with  plenty  of  heat  and  a  somewhat 
dry  atmosphere.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  crack¬ 
ing  of  berries  until  a  nurseryman  gave  me  this  hint.  Give 
plenty  of  air,  do  not  quite  close  the  ventilators  even  at 
night,  and  to  obviate  the  lowering  of  tcniperaturo  that 
would  otherwise  take  place,  keep  a  small  Are  always  going, 
except,  of  course,  during  very  hot  weather.— K.,  Southend. 
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PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 

Although  plants  can  now  in  nearly  all  parts 
be  purchased  at  very  low  rates,  it  is  always  a 
satisfaction  to  the  indoor  gardener  to  know  that 
the  plant  which  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be, 
admires  and  cares  for  was  raised  at  home  from 
a  slip  or  a  seed.  But  as  the  best  modes  of  pro¬ 
pagating  plants  would  involve  too  much  space 
in  this  article,  I  must  refer  such  as  need  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  raising  of  plants  from  slips  or  seeds 
to  works  on  such  subjects,  whether  they,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  raised  at  home  or  purchased,  it 
is  all  important  that  they  be  in  vigorous  health 
to  start  with,  or  success  is  not  likely  to  ensue, 
for  once  a  plant  gets  unhealthy  it  is  a  loss  of 
labour  to  attempt  to  get  it  again  in  health. 
It  is  better  to  throw  it  away  and  start  again  with 
healthy  slips,  seeds,  or  plants.  If  the  young 
plants  have  not  been  raised  at  home  by  slips  or 
seeds,  it  is  always  better  to  purchase  young 
healthy  plants  than  large  ones  that  have  been 
forced  into  flower,  although  we  well  know  that, 
with  the  majority  of  plant  cultivators,  this  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  thrown  aw^,  as  five  people  out  of 
six  buy  only  plants  in  flower ;  it  is  really  far 
better  for  the  purchaser  to  be  guided  by  cata¬ 
logue  descriptions  than  to  buy  plants  that  have 
been  forced  mto  flower  in  a  high  temperature. 

Si^posing,  then,  that  a  plant  purchased  from 
the  florist  has  been  growing  in  a  pot  3  inches 
deep  and  wide,  it  is  usually  in  a  condition  to 
require  a  larger  pot,  which  will  be  known  by 
observing  that  the  roots  mat  the  outside  of  the 
ball  of  earth  ;  such  a  plant,  whether  it  is  a  Rose, 
Pelargonium,  Fuchsia,  or  any  other  similar  free- 
growing  plant,  will  require  a  pot  1  inch  or  2 
inches  wider  than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
grown.  It  is  usually  the  safest  plan  to  shift  it 
into  only  one  size  larger,  but  if  a  pot  two  sizes 
larger  is  used,  then  at  least  1  inch  of  drainage 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  so  that  the  water 
4^1  ^^s  freely  from  the  greater  mass  of  soil. 
ITbii  wainage  may  gonsist  of  char broVu^n . 
^€08,  oyster  sheUk,  dr  ^anything  convesiept 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  If  the  plant  hw' 


only  placed  in  a  pot  1  inch  larger  than  that  in 
which  it  has  been  growing,  then  there  is  no  need 
for  drainage.  We  ourselves  never  use  drainage 
in  our  flower-pots,  unless  for  some  reason  we 
are  obliged  to  give  them  an  extra  large  pot,  when 
the  drainage  is  used  to  counteract  the  evil  effects 
of  using  a  too  large  pot.  The  indication  that  a 
plant  needs  repotting  is  known  by  knocking  it 
out  of  the  pot  (by  giving  a  smart  rap  on  the  edge 
of  a  board,  just  as  is  done  in  taking  a  form  of 
jelly  out  of  a  mould) ;  if  the  roots  have  become 
matted  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ball  of  earth, 
then  it  is  in  a  condition  to  require  a  larger  sized 
pot. 

For  soil,  that  recommended  for  window  boxes 
will  answer  equally  well  for  plants  in  pots. 
We  are  often  asked  if  saucers  should  be  us^  to 
set  pots  in.  As  a  matter  of  keeping  the  place 
clean  where  the  plants  stand,  they  are  a  neces¬ 
sity,  but  the  saucer  should  never  be  filled  with 
water,  unless  when  sub-aquatic  plemts  are 

frown,  such  as  Agapanthus,  Callas,  Hyacinths, 
'radescantias,  or  plants  of  a  similar  character. 
The  best  temperature  for  room  plants  is  about 
55  degs.  at  night,  which  may  be  increased  to 
10  degs.  or  15  degs.  during  the  day.  The  best 
aspect  for  plants  in  rooms  is  east  or  south-east, 
south  or  south-west ;  never  north.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  once  in  eight  or  ten  days  to  turn  the  plants 
so  that  each  gets  a  share  of  light,  else  the  plants 
will  get  lop-sided.  If  plants  drop  their  leaves, 
or  the  leaves  become  yellow,  it  is  usually  from 
one  of  two  causes — either  that  the  soil  is  too  wet 
or  too  dry  ;  either  condition  will  destroy  the 
small  rootlets,  a  circumstance  indicated  by  the 
condition  of  the  leaves.  There  is  usually  more 
injury  done  from  the  plants  being  too  wet  than 
too  dry. 

Insects. — There  are  only  three  kinds  of  insecta 
that  are  really  troublesome  to  plants  in  rooms — 
the  aphis  (or  green  fly),  the  red  spider,  and  mealy 
bug.  The  first  is  easily  destroyed  by  Tobacco  in 
any  form,  either  as  liquid,  dust,  or  by  smoke. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  use  it  for  house 
plants  is  to  first  wet  the  leaves,  then  dust  snuff 
or  Tobacco  dust  over  them.  Red  spider  is  not 
q^uite  so  easy  to  manage  ;  it  never  appears  unless 
the  air  is  hot  and  dry,  when  it  attacks  the  lower 
sides  of  the  leaves.  The  best  remedy  is  washing 
the  leaves  with  a  sponge,  or,  if  the  plants  are 
very  large,  laying  the  juants  on  their  sides  and 
striking  the  leaves  forcibly  with  water  from  a 
syringe.  Mealy  bug  looks  like  little  bits  of 
cotton,  and  is  usually  found  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  best  removed  by  a  strong  hair 
pencil,  after  which  syringe  or  sponge  the  plant. 
All  these  instructions  refer  to  plants  that  are 
grown  in  rooms  from  October  until  May.  After 
that  date,  if  circumstances  permit,  they  should 
be  shifted  into  good-sized  pots,  and  plsiced  in  the 
open  garden,  sinking  the  pot  in  the  earth  to  the 
rim,  care  being  taken  to  pinch  out  the  leading 
shoots,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  shape.  If  the  pots 
are  sunk  in  the  ground,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  them  turned  round  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  else  the  roots  will  get  through  the  hole  in 
the  bottom,  and  when  lifted  would  have  to  be 
broken  off,  which  would  seriously  injure  them. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  stop  up  the  hole 
entirely,  so  that  the  roots  cannot  get  through. 
A  cork  is  best  for  this  purpose,  as  it  must  be  taken 
out  if  the  plants  are  again  used  as  house  plants. 
Many  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes, 
Abutilons,  all  the  Coleuses,  Ageratums,  and 
similar  strong-growing  plants,  usually  get  too 
larce  for  house  plants  the  second  year,  and  it 
is  better  with  all  such  to  use  young  slips,  or 
procure  young  plants  of  them  in  the  autumn  ; 
while  such  plants  as  Carnations,  Roses,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Jessamines,  &c.,  are  better  when  older 
if  they  have  been  properly  cared  for. 


Foliage  for  table  decoration.— Tradea- 
cantias,  such  as  zebrina,  take  root  in  water,  and 
have  lived  with  me  for  weeks,  forming  a  foliage 
for  whatever  flowers  I  may  have.  I  change  the 
water,  and  occasionally  I  submerge  the  foliage 
in  a  large  basin.  After  discovering  this  I  tried 
sprays  of  Coleus  ;  they  also  rooted,  and  I  have 
a  dozen  or  more  ornaments  filled  with  this  com¬ 
bination.^  If  the  Coleus  is  brilliant  no  flowers 
are  required.  I  break, off  the  shoots  of  Tra- 
descantiaij  length  required  for  each  orna¬ 
ment.  There  are  several  kinds  that  grow  under 
the  plorits  in  a  eA^iitiervate>ry.  Perhaps  if  tkia 
interests  anyj-pf  your  readers,  more  beautiful 
epfecimerii  mignirbe  named,- E.  R. 
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^  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

s  _ 

**  A  NEW  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUB. 

2  (ClADRASTI!^  amurensis  ) 

B  TflE  Mcompanyini;  illustration  represents  a 
^  flowering  spray  of  Cladrastis  amurensls,  a  com- 
■  pantiveTy  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  oma- 
\  mental  trees  or  shrubs  which  are  perfectly  hardy 

in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Although, 
perhaps,  mostly  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  the  toee  in  this 


uncertain  character  of  our  springs.  In  Amoor- 
land,  after  spring  has  fairly  set  in,  night  frosts 
are  of  unfreriuent  occurrence.  The  above 
reasons  account  for  the  fact  that  a  highly  orna¬ 
mental  deciduous  tree  from  that  botanical  region, 
a  species  of  Lime  (Tilia  mandschurica),  cannot 
claim  to  be  truly  hardy  with  us,  its  habit  of 
starting  into  growth  before  wintry  weather  has 
definitely  ceased  thus  exposing  its  young  tender 
shoots  to  constant  injury,  the  cold  springs 
proving  infinitely  more  destructive  to  it  than 
the  coldest  winters.  Cladrastis  amurensls,  in 


strike  root  readily.  Half- ripened  wood  is  best 
for  the  purpose  ;  if  too  young  and  tender  the 
shoots  flag  and  rot  away  without  forming  roots, 
and  if  old  and  hard-barked,  they  keep  alive  for 
a  time  and  look  like  growing,  but  the  majority 
fail  to  emit  roots,  and  ^rUh  as  soon  as  spring 
sunshine  exerts  its  influence  on  them.  Dwarf 
bushy  young  shrubs  are  so  useful  at  this  season 
for  filling  window  boxes,  vases,  beds,  and 
I  borders,  ^at  one  can  scarcely  be  overdone  with 
them,  and  when  too  large  for  this  purpose  they 
I  come  in  well  for  making  fresh  shrubberies  or 


FLOWER  BRAN'Cn  OP  CLADRASTIS  AMDREXSIS.  (DRAWN  IK  TllE  ftOYAL  0.iRDKNS,  KE\V.) 


i.r&t.ry  elsewhere  than  at  Kew,  where  it  has 
n  orxltivated  for  several  years,  I  have  little 
of  its  proving  hardy  throughout  the 
Isles,  except  under  very  unfavourable 
zH^iona.  In  its  native  country,  Amoorland, 
oU-xnAte  which  obtains  is  widely  different 
XX  'fche  climate  of  Britain.  The  intense 
the  winters  there,  however  (upwards 
degs.  below  the  zero  of  Fahreo- 
-thermometer  having  record cn),ii| 

p^zxsAted  by  the  waiTnih  of  the  suimn^r 
-sfrell-marked  sudden  transitions  of  the 
Z9T-MJB — conditior^  which  in  very  many  cases 
r^sss  tinfav  ”  to  life  than  the 


common  with  several  other  recently  introduced 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  first  rank  from  an  orna¬ 
mental  point  of  view,”  does  not  share  in  the  fault 
of  Tilia  mandschurica  |  at  any  rate  it  has 
never  been  injured  at  Kew.  Cladrastis  amu- 
rensis  freely  produces  its  racemes  of  white.fiowers 
(even  in  a  young  state)  in  July  and  August ;  it 
is  certainly  worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 

G.  N. 


IS.— From  now  till  thei^iMIV^ 
Noveftrf^r  is  the  best  time  of  the  whole  year 
put  in  cuttings  of  Evergreens.  Insert  them 'Jo 
a  ];>artially-8had  2d  position  where  they  will 


filling  up  existing  ones.  The  only  way  to  keep 
them  satisfactory  is  to  always  have  a  good 
supply  of  young  plants  to  fill  up  gaps  and 
failures. — J.  H. 

The  Euonymus  as  a  wall  plant.— Few 
plants  are  better  adapted  for  covering  walls 
than  the  several  kinds  of  Euonymus.  Their 
foliage  is  bright  and  cheerful  at  all  times  of  the 
yea0,[  in  winter.  In  the  shape  of 

a  dwaiT  shhibl  or  lU  a  plant  for  a  window  box 
the  Euonymus, 

ties,  such  a  E.  radicuus  vuriegatus,  root  on 
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walls,  and  cling  to  them  almost  as  tenaciously 
as  Ivy.  On  old  rough  stone  walls  beautiful 
winter  effects  can  lie  produced  by  planting 
Euonymusos,  Cotoncastera,  Pyracanthas,  and 
other  berry-bearing  climbers. — J.  G. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

(Oontinuzd  from  pctge  369.  ^ 

The  Apricot  under  Glass. 

The  Moor  Park  is  the  best  variety  for  planting 
in  a  house,  and  they  may  be  trained  to  a  trellis, 
after  the  manner  of  Peaches.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  galvanized  wire  for  the  trellises, 
for  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  about  its 
action  which  would  prevent  its  use  with  me  for 
training  choice  fruits,  or  especially  one  so  liable 
to  gum  as  is  the  Apricot.  The  Apricot  house 
may  be  from  18  to  20  feet  wide.  If  a  lean-to, 
the  front  trellis  may  stop  3  feet  from  the  back 
wall,  and  should  be  circular  in  outline,  so  as  to 
let  as  much  light  as  possible  fall  upon  the  back 
wall.  In  a  span-roofed  house  trees  will  be 
planted  on  each  side,  14  feet  apart.  The  border 
should  bo  partly  inside  and  partly  out,  and  be 
composed  of  good  loam,  without  manure,  as 
the  necessary  support  can  be  given  when  the 
trees  bear  freely.  The  border  need  not  be  more 
than  10  feet  wide,  as  it  is  more  economical  to 
lift  the  roots  and  remake  the  border  when  the 
trees  need  such  assistance  than  to  make  the 
border  too  large  at  first.  Two  feet  will  be  deep 
enough,  and  the  drainage  must  be  perfect.  If 
the  trees  are  planted  in  sound  loam  without 
manure  there  will  be  no  gross  or  plethoric  wood, 
and  very  little,  if  any,  shortening  will  be 
required,  and  the  less  pruning  the  better,  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  great  many  of  the  ills  from 
which  Apricots  suffer  are  due  to  errors  of 
pruning.  If  the  disbudding  and  the  summer 
pruning  are  rightly  understood,  and  properly 
carried  out,  there  should  be  but  little  pruning 
to  be  done  in  winter,  and  that  little  should  be  left 
till  the  blossom  buds  are  getting  prominent,  as 
they  indicate  the  part  where  the  knife  can  be 
introduced.  The  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall,  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  and  I  should  re¬ 
commend  maiden  trees  only  to  be  employed  (I 
may  say,  to  satisfy  the  uninitiated,  that  a 
maiden  tree  is  a  tree  which  has  had  only  one 
season’s  growth  from  the  bud,  and  has  not  been 
cut  back).  In  dealing  with  young  trees,  instead 
of  permitting  the  shoots  of  the  graft  or  bud  to 
rush  away,  as  is  commonly  done,  it  would  be 
better  to  pinch  the  leaders  when  l.'l  to  18  inches 
of  wood  had  been  made,  to  strengthen  the  baM 
and  render  cutting  back  unnecessary.  In  their 
early  stages  the  treatment  accorded  to  Peaches 
will  suit  Apricots,  the  only  difference  being 
Apricots  are  more  impatient  under  artifichd 
heat.  But  when  rightly  managed,  especially  as 
regards  ventilation.  Apricots  under  glass  bear 
immense  crops  of  fruit,  and  will  pay  better  for 
glass  coverings  than  many  things  which  are  more 
favoured,  and  the  fruit  grown  under  glass  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  is  easily  protected  from 
the  attacks  of  wasps  and  flies.  It  often  happens 
Apricots  in  the  open  air  are,  many  of  them, 
quite  spoiled  by  wasps  or  earwigs ;  but  in  a 
house  we  have  only  to  cover  the  ventilators 
with  hexagon  netting  to  keep  them  quite  safe. 
I  am  not  recommending  their  culture  under 
glass  exclusively,  as  there  will  always  be  warm 
sites  planted  with  Apricots  in  the  open  air  ;  but 
I  know,  taking  an  average  of  ten  years,  that  a 
moderate  sized  house,  planted  with  Apricot 
trees,  will  produce  as  many  fruits  as  a  good 
length  of  wall.  This  is  a  question  for  owners  of 
gardens,  more  than  gardeners;  but  I  cannot 
imagine  any  gardener  w’ho  would  not  be  glad 
of  an  Apricot  liouse  if  he  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter. 

VAniETlES. 

I  have  already  smd  the  Moor  Park  is  the  best 
variety  for  culture  under  glass,  but  several 
varieties  liaving  the  Moor  Park  origin  may  be 
planted  with  it  to  lengthen  out  tlie  season.  Of 
these  Powell’s  Late,  D’Alsace,  and  Beauge  are 
the  best.  I  should  also  add  the  Peaoh  Apricot 
to  the  above  short  Ust. 

Thep^Plwjii 

Of  late  years  Plums  In  the  bpienNbPliV?^ 
an  exceedingly  uncertain  crop,  and  this  faeV 
may  induce  many,  having  means,  to  adopt  their 
culture  under  glass.  A  somewhat  similar  struc¬ 


ture  to  the  Apricot  house  will  suit  them  admi¬ 
rably,  and  the  same  steady,  regular  treatment 
which  has  been  recommended  for  Apricots  will 
suit  Plums.  A  span- roofed  house  is  the  best, 
but  a  lean-to  should  not  l^e  despised,  as  it  is 
mainly  a  (question  of  light  and  ventilation,  and 
any  structure  which  supplies  these  essentials 
udll  do.  In  the  general  management  of  both 
the  Apricot  and  Plum  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  in 
as  much  young  wood  as  apace  can  be  found  for 
without  overcrowding.  Though  the  Plum  does 
not  force  well,  it  will  bear  more  heat  than  the 
Apricot,  but  by  planting  early  and  late  sorts 
together  a  long  succession  may  be  had  without 
forcing.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  culture 
of  Plums  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house,  and  I  am 
thinking  now  only  of  the  planting  of  them  in 
the  borders  of  the  house,  and  training  them  on 
trellises  ;  and  so  manageable  are  they  in  this  re¬ 
spect  that  the  trellis  may  assume  any  shape.  They 
dislike  cold  currents  of  air  blowing  through 
them  when  in  blossom  or  when  the  growth  is 
young  in  spring,  but  ventilation  close  to  the 
ground  line  will  be  very  beneficial.  The 
choicer  dessert  Plums  only  should  be  planted 
under  glass,  as  these  are  the  kinds  which 
more  often  fail  in  the  open  air.  I  need 
not  take  up  space  by  details  of  manage¬ 
ment,  as  the  routine  work  is  the  same  both 
indoors  and  out.  Insects  must  be  kept  down 
by  fumigating,  and  by  giving  timely  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  trees,  and  not  bring  on 
exhaustion  by  overcropping,  as  generally  under 
gloss  the  fruits  set  freely,  and  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  overcrop ;  this,  in  fact,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  real  danger.  The  disbudding  of  the 
young  wood  should  be  done  early,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Peach,  though,  as  the  crop  is  borne  on 
spurs,  the  disbudding  of  Plums  will  be  merely 
thinning  the  shoots  where  too  much  crowded. 
The  pinching  of  the  young  shoots  will  begin 
when  four  leaves  have  been  made,  taking  the 
shoots  in  rotation  as  they  arrive  at  the  right 
stage.  Thougli  this  necessitates  watchfulness 
and  care  for  a  longer  ^riod,  it  involves  less 
check  to  the  trees.  All  laterals  should  bo 
pinched  to  one  leaf.  The  fruit  should  be 
thinned  rather  severely  if  fine  Plums  are  wished 
for,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  thinned  mulch 
the  border  with  old  Musliroom  manure  or  some¬ 
thing  similar.  The  syringe  must  be  used  freely 
every  fine  day,  and  during  the  growing  season 
the  border  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition  ; 
but  discontinue  both  atmospheric  and  root 
watering  as  soon  as  the  Plums  show  signs  of 
ripening,  throwing  open  all  ventilators  to  their 
full  extent.  The 

Pruning,  Tr^vinino,  and  Cleaning 
should  be  done  as  soon  after  the  leaves  fall  as 
possible,  but  the  borders  must  not  bo  allowed  to 
get  dust  dry,  not  even  in  winter.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  in  all  fruit  houses  that  the  borders 
receive  thorough  examination  in  winter  as  to 
their  condition,  and  all  dry  spots  thoroughly 
moistened  before  work  begins  in  spring,  as 
neglect  frequently  leads  to  fruit  dropping, 
VARIETIE.S. 

Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  July  Green 
Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Guthrie’s  Late  Green, 
Golden  Drop,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Jeffreson, 
Kirke’s,  Keino  Claude  de  Bavy,  and  Washington. 
The  Cherry  House. 

When  the  young  wood  of  the  Cherry  has  been 
well  ripened,  which  it  always  is  under  glass,  a 
crop  of  fruit  may  be  relied  on,  under  fairly  good 
management.  The  Cherry  forces  well  if  the 
temperature  be  kept  regular  and  steady,  avoid¬ 
ing  extremes  of  heat.  The  border  where  the 
trees  are  planted  out  should  be  composed  of 
turfy  loam,  inclined  to  be  sandy  rather  than 
heavy.  Autumn  planting  is  best,  os  it  gives 
time  for  the  trees  to  get  their  roots  to  work 
before  the  spring  comes,  bringing  with  it  the 
excitement  of  li^t  and  warmth.  Any  kind  of 
house  will  do  for  Cherries,  but  except  for  early 
forcing  a  span- roofed  house  is  best,  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  trellis  spanning  a  central  path,  planting 
the  trees  on  each  side  from  14  feet  to  18  feet 
apart.  •  The  branches  of  the  Cherry  are  so 
flexible  when  young  that  they  may  l^  trained 
in  any  way  the  cultivator  may  desire.  The  fan 
shape  answers  well,  and  is  understood  by  evei^r- 
f>l(^  The  horizontal  in  the  eyes  of  some  has 
i4\ntage8,  and  the  Palmctta  is 
^o  the  horizontal.  No  manure  should  ^  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  border  if 
of  good  quality.  Rich  top-dressing  and  liquid 


manure,  when  the  trees  need  support,  are  for 
better  than  planting  in  a  rich  soil,  as  the  former 
plan  enables  the  cultivator  to  keep  his  trees  well 
in  hand  and  under  perfect  control.  The  May 
Duke  is  the  best  forcing  Cherry,  but  others 
should  be  planted  to  give  a  succession.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  maiden 
trees,  and  in  such  a  border  as  I  have  described 
the  trees  may  have  full  swing,  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  weakly  parts  of  the  tree  in  summer 
by  pinching  a  strong  shoot,  if  needful,  but  doing 
little  knife  pruning.  In  tying  in  young  shoots 
in  summer  be  careful  to  allow  room  enough  for 
the  wood  to  grow,  as  the  Cherry  is  a  rapid 
grower  under  favourable  considerations,  and 
much  mischief  may  be  done  by  a  tight  ligature. 

If  the  young  trees  have  been  well  selected,  being 
healthy  and  strong,  very  little  heading  back 
will  be  needed,  only  removing  the  soft  un- 
ripened  points.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
overcrowding  the  branches.  From  7  to  9  inches 
is  a  good  distance  to  train  such  kinds  as  the 
May  Duke.  After  the  trees  fill  the  trellis  and 
fairly  settle  down  to  work,  they  will  go  on  for 
years  bearing  full  crops,  and  making  but  little 
wood.  With  trees  in  this  condition  it  is  not 
advisable  to  begin  pinching  too  early,  though, 
before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  all  superfluous 
CTOwth  should  bo  removed.  In  forcing  the 
Cherry  the  start  must  be  very  steady,  com¬ 
mencing  about  the  first  or  second  week  in 
February  with  a  night  temperature  of  40  degs., 
allowing  10  degs.  rise  in  the  daytime,  or  more 
if  the  sun  shines.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  weeks  the  night  tempeiature  may  advance 
to  45  degs. ,  and  it  should  not  much  exceed  this 
till  the  fruit  is  set,  when  a  further  increase  to 
50  degs.  may  then  take  place.  If  at  any  time 
by  any  chance  a  little  extra  Are  is  put  on,  or 
from  a  change  of  wind  or  any  other  circum¬ 
stance  the  temperature  should  rise  above  55  dogs, 
at  the  outside  till  the  stoning  period  is  passed, 
ventilation  should  be  resorted  to  immediately, 
as  one  night  of  such  neglect  may  cause  the 
failure  of  the  crop  ;  therefore,  a  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  is  needed,  but  those  who  give  this  car© 
find  no  difficulty. 

The  Ventilation 

Is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  point  in  their 
culture.  A  close,  stuffy  atmosphere  is  deatii 
to  the  blossoms  and  the  young  fruit.  After 
the  fruits  are  stoned  they  will  bear  pushing, 
but  not  before.  At  all  times,  night  and  day, 
unless  during  cold,  windy,  or  frosty  weather, 
the  Cherry  house  should  never  be  altogether 
closed,  or  without  the  means  of  obtaining  a  cir¬ 
culation  ;  but  this  circulation  can  and  should 
be  obtained  without  creating  a  draught.  An 
opening  or  two  along  the  ground  line,  where  the 
fresh  air  will  pass  through  or  over  the  hot- water 
pipes,  can  easily  be  arranged  without  detriment 
to  anything.  The  application  of  moisture,  both 
over  the  branches  with  the  syringe  or  engine, 
and  also  at  the  roots,  is  a  necessity  of  all  culture 
under  glass,  and  the  chill  should  be  taken  off  all 
water  used  in  forcing  houses,  and  all  water 
used  for  syringing  must  be  soft  and  free  from 
impurities. 

Insects. 

As  soon  as  the  blossoms  and  green  leaves  ap¬ 
pear  the  green  fly  will  probably  appear  also,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  by  fumigation.  The  black 
aphis  comes  later  on,  and  is  more  difficult  to 
destroy  ;  but  dusting  with  Tobacco  powder,  and 
one  or  two  fumigations,  usually  clears  them  off. 

If  the  red  spider  appears  in  large  numbers,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  some  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  generally 
by  keeping  the  borders  and  the  atmosphere  too 
diw,with,  perhaps,  deficient  ventilation.  Strong, 
robust  foliage,  such  as  are  growing  on  trees  well 
cared  for,  are  not  often  attacked  ;  or,  if  they 
are,  the  syringe  soon  makes  short  work  of  tho 
spiders. 

Cherries  in  Pots 

May  be  grown  where  no  special  house  is  set 
apart  for  Cherries,  and  they  force  rea<lily  enough 
when  not  hurried.  They  will  do  in  the  orchard  i 
house,  or  in  any  house  where  there  is  plenty  of  I 
light  and  the  temperature  is  kept  low,  and  tho  1 
atmospheric  condition  right.  A  firm  root  run  I 
m  esseyqriid  to  all  stone  fruits,  and  very  often! 
wn^'  difficulties  crop  up  about  tho  stoning  tim^ 
it  @0^,  otl^r  more  likely  cause  bs 

presen^  ^  owu^  to  'a  deficiency  of  lime  in  tlwl 


^^o.il,  AlMlft^i&ldloubt,  at  this  moment,  mag 
trees  are  suffering  from  this  fruit  falling  pit 
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maturely.  Stone  cracking,  and  other  similar  probably  still  is,  planted  in  borders  hundreds 


ailments,  are  generally  produced  by  a  deficiency 
of  lime. 

Varieties. 

May  Duke  is  the  best  for  forcing.  Early 
Purple  Gean,  Belle  de  Orleans,  Governor  Wood, 
Werder’s  Early  Black,  Archduke,  Royal  Duke, 
and  Late  Duke.  E.  HoiiDAY. 


INDOOR  PliANTa 


A  FEW  CLIMBERS  FOR  A  WARM 
GREENHOUSE. 

Bouoar^iLlea  gla  dra  stands  unequalled  os  a 
roof-plant,  or  even  if  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a 
pilUr,  but  the  temperature  should  not  in  the 
winter  fall  below  4(j  degs.  or,  if  it  can  be  kept 
to  that,  50  degs.  This  plant  will  repay  the 
grower  better  than  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  should 
have  a  fair  amount  of  root  room  ;  the  points  of 
every  shoot  it  makes  will  become  clothed  for  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  with  its  lovely  mauve- 
coloured  bracts,  continuing  to  open  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  a  succession  of  fiowers  for  months 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  it  will  grow  in 
either  peat  or  loam,  but  requires  liberal  feeding 
with  manure  water. 

Abutilon  Due  iJE  Malakoff  is  a  strong 
growing  plant,  well  adapted  for  a  similar  tem¬ 
perature,  its  distinct  bell-shaped  flowers  con¬ 
trasting  well  with  anythine  else.  The  beautiful 
white  variety,  Boule  de  Neige,  is  also  a  most 
desirable  plant  for  a  pillar,  flowering  at  almost 
every  leaf  it  forms,  and,  if  a  temperature  of 
50  degs.  is  maintained  in  the  night  through  the 
winter,  it  will  bloom  almost  continuously. 

Habrothamnus  ELEGANsis  a  native of  Mexico, 
and  is  another  useful  free- flowering  plant,  pro¬ 
ducing  its  purple  flowers  in  terminal  bunches, 
at  the  extremity  of  almost  every  shoot  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  and  if  kept  a  little  w'urm 
through  the  winter  will  continue  blooming  ;  it 
succeeds  best  in  loam. 

Clerodendron  Balfogrii  is  one  of  the  freest 
growing  and  equally  free  flowering  plants  we 
possess,  little  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
but  will  do  the  best  grown  in  a  large  pot  and 
kept  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house  ;  it  does 
not  like  a  lower  temperature  than  48  degs.  or 
50  degs.,  and  in  the  winter  it  should  have  water 
withheld  so  as  to  induce  the  leaves  to  ripen  and 
fall  off,  receiving  only  a  little  at  long  intervals, 
until  it  shows  si^s  of  the  buds  swelling  in  the 
spring,  when  tne  ball  should  be  soaked  by 
steeping  it  for  several  hours  in  a  vessel  full  of 
tepid  water,  until  it  is  thoroughly  moistened, 
whan  it  will  grow  and  flower  from  every  joint, 
after  which  it  may  be,  as  far  as  desirable,  re¬ 
duced  with  a  knife. 

Stepiianoti.s  FLORiBGNDAis  a  Universal  favour¬ 
ite  and  will  succeed  well  with  similar  treat¬ 
ment  as  far  as  being  grown  in  a  pot  goes,  but 
it  will  not  require  so  much  root  room  as  the 
Clerodendron  ;  neither  should  it  have  its  roots 
interfered  with  much,  for  when  it  once  gets 
large  enough  to  occupy  a  pot  15  or  18  inches  in 
diameter  it  will  not  require  to  be  moved  for 
several  years,  further  than  seeing  that  the 
irainage  is  right ;  give  it  manure  water  once  a 
veek  during  the  growing  season.  The  reason  for 
lot  turning  this  plant  out  into  the  open  border 
n  a  situation  where  the  temperature  is  not 
ept  higher  than  above  indicated  during  the 
.'inter  ia,  that  if  the  roots  were  placed  in  a  large 
ody  of  soil  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ig  it  dry  enough  to  preserve  them,  especially 
in  soil  partially  occupied  by  other  plants 
hich  would  not  bear  this  dry  treatment  ;  this 
ant,  in  such  a  situation,  only  requires  a  little 
ater  through  the  winter  when  the  leaves  show 
gns“of  shrivelling. 

Duches.se  d’Orlean.s. — A  double 
bite  variety,  very  large  and  full ;  Is  a  plant 
ill  worth  a  place  here,  but  should  also  be 
Dwn  in  a  pot,  in  sandy  loam  ;  its  fragrant 
wers  are  moat  useful  for  cutting. 

Ltrcur^iA  orati.s.sima. — This  old  but  beautiful 
e  flowering  plant  is  one  of  the  finest  to  occupy 
omer  of  the  intermediate  house  or  on  a  back 
.11  ;  it  well  deserves  a  place,  producing,  eus  it 
IS,  for  a  considerable  time,  its  large  bunclies 
aweet- scented  pink-coloured  flowers. 

- Digitized  by  ' 

Belladonna  Lilies  in  pots.— My  first 

-  -  _ _ lii.  xu:_  Til _ •  '' 


[tiaintance  with  this  Lily  was  at  Bicton  some 
rty-five  years  ago.  It  was  then,  and 


of  feet  in  length  in  front  of  the  plant  and  fruit 
houses,  and  it  never  failed  to  produce  thousands 
of  flower-spikes  every  year.  On  these  Lilies 
no  culture  was  bestowed,  nor  could  it  be,  as 
some  of  the  borders  were  not  more  than  a  foot 
or  15  inches  wide,  and  literally  crammed  with 
bulbs,  which  were  never  disturbed,  beyond  the 
surface  soil  being  slightly  loosened  each  year, 
when  their  matured  foliage  was  removed. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  I  planted  in  the 
gardens  here  some  Belladonnas  in  borders 
similar  to  those  referred  to  at  Bicton,  and  I  have 
never  had,  nor  do  I  expect  to  have,  a  bloom 
from  them,  our  northern  climate  not  being 
suitable  for  them.  After  several  years’  disap¬ 
pointment,  I  resorted  to  pot  culture,  which  has 
been  a  great  success  and  far  exceeded  my  expec¬ 
tations  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  flowers  which 
they  every  year  produce,  and  to  the  value  of 
tho  blooms  when  cut.  In  the  conservatory,  too, 
they  look  well  associated  with  the  usual  con¬ 
servatory  autumn- flowering  plants.  When 
grown  in  a  conservatory  the  flowers  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  delicate  in  colour,  and  their  fragrance 
is  more  appreciated  than  that  of  any  other  plant 
at  present  in  bloom.  My  mode  of  culture  is 
simple,  and  does  not  entail  much  labour.  The 
bulM  which  I  used  were  imported  ones  with 
flower-spikes  2  inches  or  3  inches  long.  Such 
bulbs  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  the  best 
results  being  obtained  when  both  root  and  flower 
start  together.  The  pots  were  4-inch,  5-inch, 
and  6-inch  ones,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bulbs.  The  soil  was  fibiy  loam.  They  were 
kept  in  a  cold  pit  until  winter  and  severe 
spring  frosts  are  over  ;  then  they  were  plunged 
in  ashes  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  autumn, 
when  the  foliage  is  quite  matured,  it  should  be 
removed  and  the  pots  drawn  out  of  the  ashes 
and  laid  on  their  sides  on  the  ashes  as  before. 
This  operation,  viz.,  laying  tho  pots  on  their 
sides,  1  find  to  be  most  important,  as  it  properly 
matures  the  bulbs,  and  gives  them  a  period  of 
absolute  rest.  In  September  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  dry,  warm  pit  or  house  and  given 
no  water  until  the  flower-spikes  are  2  inches 
long.  Then,  with  a  little  more  water  and  a  more 
humid  atmosphere,  they  grow  and  strengthen 
rapidly.  One  great  advantage  is  they  do  not, 
under  ^t  culture,  show  flowers  all  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  a  third  of  my  bulbs  with  their 
flower-spikes  only  a  few  inches  long,  so  that  I 
get  a  succession  of  blooms  extending  over  two 
months.  I  could  not  say  how  often  they  should 
be  potted.  Those  I  have  were  pott^  three 
years,  and  I  have  not  had  them  so  strong  as  this 
year  ;  some  of  the  bulbs  bear  two  spikes,  and 
some  of  the  spikes  have  eight  flowers  on  them. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  less  Lily  roots  of  any 
kind  are  disturbed  the  better.  They  should 
never  be  shaken  out  except  for  reasons  unavoid¬ 
able. — R.  W.,  Darlington. 

The  Zanzibar  Balsam  (ImpatiensSultani), 
— This  ia  one  of  the  brightest  and  more  flori 
ferous  plants  that  can  ^  grown  ;  indeed,  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  out  of  bloom,  and  as  it  is  so  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  may  be  so  readily  propagated 
and  increased,  it  is  likely  to  become  very 
popular  for  the  embellishment  of  greenhouses 
and  indoor  window  l)oxe8  during  summer,  and 
for  warm  greenhouses  or  rooms  in  winter. 
Where  quantities  are  required  the  best  way  is 
to  sow  seeds  in  spring,  which  the  plants  bear 
freely,  and  which,  if  sown  on  the  surface  of 
finely-sifted  soil  in  a  pan  or  pot,  and  placed  in 
moist  heat  after  being  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
glass,  soon  come  up.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enoi^h  to  handle  they  may  at  once  be 
pricked  o^  after  which  they  should  be  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  to  give  them  a  start,  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  them  near  the 

flass  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  bushy. 

f  propagated  from  cuttings  they  may  be  taken 
off  almost  at  any  time,  but  being  of  a  some¬ 
what  succulent  character,  they  must  not  be  kept 
in  very  moist  heat  or  they  will  quickly  damp 
and  rot  off.  If  placed  on  a  shady  shelf  they 
root  in  a  few  days  and  soon  make  fresh  growth. 
Like  tho  ordinary  Balsam,  Impatiens  Sultani  is 
fond  of  rich  light  soil,  and,  as  the  plants  also 
require  plenty  of  water,  sand  should  bo  added 
to  keep  it| open  and  porous.  With  good  feed- 
dl|'\‘'M0li]^liberal  supplies  of  liquid  mwiure 
"'is  Jfe^-n^uisite  to  use  larger  than  6  -ijieh 
pots  ra-produce  fine  specimens,  and  plants  of 
this  Impatiens  flower  all  the  more  freely  by 
being  a  little  pinched  at  the  roots. — S,  D, 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  FORMATION 
VEGETABLE  GARDENS. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  new  kitchen  garden, 
convenience  sometimes  prevails  over  all  other 
considerations,  and  thus  a  bad  situation  is  some¬ 
times  chosen  and  a  really  good  one  rejected. 
Gently  sloping  ground  is  most  suitable  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  more 
conveniently  drained  than  when  it  is  on  a  level, 
and  moreover  it  can  be  more  fully  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  tho  sun,  and  the  ground  con¬ 
sequently  kept  drier  and  warmer— i.tf.,  if  the 
inclination  be  in  a  proper  direction.  In  no  case 
should  the  ground  slope  towards  the  north  or 
north-east,  or  be  directly  exposed  to  the  cold 
winds  which  we  usually  get  from  that  quarter 
in  early  spring,  a  time  when  all  kitchen  garden 
crops  most  need  warmth.  A  south-east  or 
sonth-west  aspect  is  not  objectionable,  but  due 
south  is  perhaps  preferable  to  all  others.  Steep 
slopes  are,  as  a  rule,  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  during  heavy  rains  the  soil  becomes  washed 
into  the  walks,  the  dradns  get  filled  up,  and 
thus  cause  endless  trouble  and  annoyance. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  after  continuous 
drought,  when  the  ground  has  in  consequence 
become  almost  impervious  to  rain ;  the  dry 
surface-soil  is  washed  away  from  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  which  are  consequently  left  bare, 
and  instead  of  the  plants  being  benefited  by  the 
rain  they  are  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  they 
were  before  it  fell,  inasmuch  as  their  roots, 
being  near  the  surface,  are  more  directly  exposed 
to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  soon  become 
injured  in  consequence.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  if  the  ground  slope  at  all  it  should  only  be 
8lightl\^  If,  however,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  only  site  available  for  a  kitchen  garden  bo 
naturally  level,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  it  to 
remain  so,  for  a  time  at  least,  but  it  may  by 
degrees  be  brought  to  the  desired  slope  when 
such  operations  as  digging  or  trenching  are  being 
performed,  by  each  time  working  the  soil  to 
that  end  required  to  be  the  highest. 

Where  it  happens  that  the  ground  slopes  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  one  required,  it  will 
l)e  necessary  to  bring  in  soil  from  anotherquarter, 
unless  there  be  sufficient  depth  of  material  to 
permit  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  levelling. 
A  kitchen  garden  should  always  be  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  residence  as  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  offensive  smells  arising  from  decaying 
vegetables  being  obnoxious  to  the  inmates  ;  and 
it  should  as  far  as  possible  be  situated  so  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  sheltered  to  some  extent 
from  north  and  north-east  winds,  and  also  hidden 
as  far  as  possible  from  view  from  the  residence 
or  ornamental  grounds.  This  may  generally  be 
effectively  done  by  planting  fast-growing  ever¬ 
greens  or  forest  trees,  and  sometimes  the  desired 
shelter  may  be  obtained  by  surrounding  it  with 
high  banks  and  mounds  judiciously  planted. 
When  selecting  trees  or  shrubs  for  this  purpose, 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  kinds  that 
appear  to  thrive  the  most  luxuriantly  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  extent  of  ground 
to  be  devoted  wholly  to  vegetable  culture  must, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  demand.  Nothing 
less  than  an  acre  will  suffice  for  any  residence 
except  perhaps  a  mere  cottage.  The  number  of 
people  to  be  supplied  with  vegetables  in  season 
must  be  taken  mto  consideration,  and  also  the 
climate  and  soil.  Probably  fourteen  may  subsist 
on  the  produce  of  an  acre  where  it  is  not  expected 
to  furnish  more  than  an  early  crop  of  Potatoes. 
Another  consideration  is  the  means  allowed 
to  work  the  garden  —  a  question  affecting 
production  quite  as  much  as  extent.  It  is  much 
Detter  to  manage  one  acre  thoroughly  than  to 
have  two  acres  ill-managed.  Whci*  it  ia  in¬ 
tended  to  enclose  the  ground  by  walls,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  costs  less,  proportionally, 
to  wall  in  two  or  three  acres  than  one  acre,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  extended  wall 
surface  for  fruit  trees.  If  the  ground  bo  not 
all  required  for  vegetable  crops,  it  can  be 
employed  in  other  ways.  As  to  plan,  the 
simpler  it  is  the  better.  A  parallelogram  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west  in  such  a  way  that  tho 
greatest  extent  of  wall  surface  and  borders  may 
hai(^  f If aspect,  is  the  usual  and  most  ap* 
^opn.  If  walk-be  eu^ployed  they  should 
I  Del  less  than  12  in  height.  The  north 
^11  lE^ght  ^  higher  than 

lij  With  advantage— ^rhaps,  16  ft.  or  18  ft. — 
the  east  uuvl  west  wedls  descending  by  ramps 
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from  each  corner  towards  the  south.  This 
would  not  only  increase  the  sheltering  power  of 
the  walls,  but  would  afford  more  room  for  train¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  upon  them,  a  12-foot  wall  being 
too  low  for  many  kinds  of  fan-trained  trees. 

When  the  area  enclosed  does  not  exceed  more 
than  three  or  four  acres,  an  intersecting  or 
middle  wall  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it 
necessitates  a  further  sub-division  of  the  ground 
and  more  walks,  where  these  are  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  and  reduces  the  cropping  space  ;  but  in  a 
six  or  eight-acre  garden  such  a  wall  is  beneficial 
for  the  shelter  it  affords  from  cold  winds,  the 
boundary  walls  under  such  circumstances  exert¬ 
ing  hardly  any  influence  in  the  central  portions 
of  the  garden,  over  which  the  blast  sweeps  as 
over  an  open  field.  Within  the  walls  the  ground 
need  only  be  divided  into  four  quarters  by  well- 
made  intersecting  walks  communicating  with 
side- walks,  which  should  run  entirely  round  the 
square,  leaving  a  12-foot  or  14-feet  border 
between  them  and  the  wall.  It  has,  happily, 
come  into  practice  of  late  years  to  separate  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  entirely  from  each 
other,  and  where  this  can  be  conveniently  done 
a  decided  advantage  is  gained  to  both  classes  of 
produce.  The  tillage  of  the  soil  required  for 
vegetable  and  fruit  crops  is  of  a  widely  different 
character,  for  whilst  the  vegetables  are  benefited 
by  constant  digging,  trenchmg,  and  manuring  of 
the  soil,  the  fruit  trees  are  often  injured  by 
such  operations.  It  is  almost,  in  short,  impos¬ 
sible  to  cultivate  a  vegetable  garden  properly 
where  fruit  trees  exist  without  injury  to  their 
roots.  Manure  constantly  applied  near  their 
roots  is  often  productive  of  evil  results.  It  is 
said  by  many  to  produce  canker ;  one  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  rank  growth,  which  most  people  are 
agreed  is  inimical  to  fruit  bearing,  unless 
in  the  case  of  old,  worn-out  trees  or  where 
the  soil  is  poor  and  stony.  Where  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  is  separate  from  the  fruit  depart¬ 
ment,  walls  are  seldom  used,  nor  arc  they 
necessary,  for  if  sloping  banks  bo  thrown  up  all 
round  and  planted  with  a  hedge,  they  answer 
admirably  for  early  vegetables,  and  that  side 
upon  which  the  sun  has  no  power  can  be  used 
during  summer  for  shade-loving  subjects,  such 
as  Cresses,  salads,  &c.,  or  it  will  answer  for 
many  crops  that  are  required  to  be  retarded. 
Indeed,  whatever  aspect  may  be  required  for 
each  individual  subject  when  banks  are  used, 
they  can  be  accommodated.  S. 


Autumn  Peas. — November  is  the  proper 
month  in  which  to  sow  autumn  Peas,  and  all 
seed  should  be  got  into  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
Under  favourable  oircumstances  seed  sown  then 
will  produce  plants  which  will  bear  pods  some 
weeks  sooner  in  the  spring  than  any  which  can 
be  put  in  after  the  new  year.  Autumn-sown 
Peas  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  frost  and  snow 
without  being  injured,  but  wind  is  very  much 
against  them,  and  it  is  that  which  must  be 
guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.  Only  a 
sheltered  spot  should  be  selected  for  sowing  in, 
and  the  soil  cannot  be  too  deeply  dug  or  well 
manured.  William  I.  is  still  a  good  Pea  to  sow 
in  winter,  and  the  rows  should  never  be  closer 
together  than  the  height  to  which  the  stems 
grow.  If  the  kind  sown  attains  a  height  of  6  feet, 
put  the  rows  in  that  distance  apart,  and  the 
dwart  ones,  which  only  grow  1  foot  or  18  inches 
liigh,  may,  as  a  rule,  bo  grown  os  close  as  that 
together. 

Storing  Parsnips. — Lifting  and  storing 
Parsnips  is  decidedly  labour  in  vain,  for 
Parsnips  keep  better  in  the  ground  than  in  any 
other  way.  Moreover,  the  roots  continue  to 
grow  very  late  in  the  season  ;  therefore  to  lift 
them  before  growth  is  complete  is  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  crop.  That  the  Parsnip  continues 
to  grow  until  nearly  mid-winter  I  am  certain 
from  the  difference  in  size  and  weight  between 
early  and  late-lifted  roots.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  exposing  the  roots  to  frost  is  beneficial,  but 
that  is  a  mistake. — J.  G.  H. 

Mushrooms  in  sheds.  —These  are  a  great 
success,  and  the  more  experience  we  gain  of  this 
mode  of  culture  the  bettor  do  we  like  it.  Beds 
made  up  in  the  early  part  of  Ootoker^n  ilower- 
pot  bins  in  the  pottiji^i  ished  atway^yW^^l  ur 
dance  of  Mushrooms.  The  beds  measure  aboui, 
4  feet  square,  and  on  that  space  we  have  coimted' 
200  Mushrooms  of  various  sizes.  So  long  as  oold 


draughts  can  be  shut  out  from  them  they  do 
admirably.  In  calling  on  a  neighbour  the  other 
day  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  fine  crop  of  Mush¬ 
rooms  on  a  bed  in  a  cowshed  ;  these  and  other 
instances  go  to  prove  that  Mushrooms  may  be 
grown  wherever  horse  droppings  and  the  shelter 
of  a  shed  can  be  had. 

12042.— Vegetable  Marrows  turning  yellow 

Grow  them  in  good  rich  soil,  and  use  the  pollen  of  the 
one  flower  to  dust  the  stigmatio  {X)rtion  of  the  other.  The 
growths  should  also  be  stopped  a  joint  or  two  beyond  the 
fruit.— J.  D.  E. 


ROSBS. 

Beds  and  borders  of  Roses  Indoors. 

•For  a  succession  crop  this  mode  of  growth 
gives  the  least  trouble,  and  is  often  very 
remunerative,  but  it  has  not  the  advantages 
and  portability  of  pot  culture,  and  for  a  first 
early  crop  is  not  so  certain — with  this  serious 
drawback,  if  the  crop  fails  the  season  is  lost, 
and  the  house-room  lost  for  a  year.  If  it  is  de¬ 
termined  to  try  a  first  early  crop  in  beds,  the 
house  should  have  a  southerly  exposure,  as  for 
pot  culture  ;  the  border  should  be  constructed 
independently  of  the  main  earth,  with  a  space 
intervening  as  much  as  may  be  thought  well, 
and  if  a  row  of  hot-water  pipes  is  placed 
beneath  the  bed,  so  much  the  better.  This 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  enclose 
the  whole  tightly,  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
start  the  Koses.into  growth,  in  autumn,  shut  off  j 
the  heat  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  excite 
root-action  first,  following  the  same  treatment 
as  regards  syringing,  stimulating,  and  keeping 
clean  as  for  pot  culture.  Use  one-year-old 
plants  that  have  not  been  forced,  planted  on 
March  1,  2  feet  apart  each  way,  with  the  object 
of  removing  every  other  as  soon  as  they  crowd, 
or  after  the  first  year’s  flowering,  stopping  and 
tying  for  the  first  season  as  requir^.  The 
advantage  of  an  independant  bed  will  be  easily 
understwd  when  the  period  of  resting  comes, 
as  we  then  have  entire  control  of  the  root- 
action.  A  bed  16  in.  to  20  in.  is  deep  enough, 
draining  well  and  using  soil  as  given  before,  with 
a  good  ^rinkling  of  ^-in.  bones  in  addition. 
Mulch  May  1  with  good  mellow  manure,  either 
cow  manure  or  good  stable  manure,  and  mulch 
again  after  the  middle  of  November.  En¬ 
courage  all  growth  after  the  crop  is  over,  and 
preserve  it  entire — that  is,  do  not  shorten  the 
canes,  and  instead  of  cutting  them  short  at  the 
annual  pruning,  cut  out  all  the  old  wood  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth,  and  select  from  three  to 
five  canes  to  l^nd  down  for  bearing  a  second 
crop  of  blooms.  By  so  doing  more  flowers  can 
be  had.  Any  one  who  has  grown  Raspberries 
will  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  bending 
method.  For  second  early  and  late  forcing, 
houses  with  ends  due  north  and  south  are 
generally  thought  to  be  the  best.  The  Roses 
may  be  planted  out  in  beds  that  have  immediate 
contact  with  the  earth,  but  I  prefer  to  have 
them  isolated  and  under  control.  With  any 
method  ensure  good  drainage.  Fixed  roofs  or 
portable  roofs — which  are  the  best?  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  with  movable  shading,  fixed 
roofs  are  the  best,  with  abundant  ventilation 
always.  The  idea  of  having  to  freeze  Roses  to 
make  them  flower  is  a  fallacy.  Plenty  of 
sunshine  and  little  water  in  the  autumn,  with 
the  natural  decline  of  the  temperature,  accom¬ 
plishes  more  than  excessive  freezing  in  the  way 
of  elaborating  and  maturing  the  plant  for  its 
next  season’s  work. 

12054— Roses  for  London  garden.— 

I  fear  “Banksia”  will  be  disappointed  if  he 
attempts  to  grow  Roses  in  his  garden.  I  have 
made  many  trials  with  them  in  London  suburban 
gardens,  and  have  always  ended  in  failure. 
Although  Primrose  Hill  is  fairly  free  from 
smoke,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  enable  a  plant 
so  impatient  of  atmospheric  imparities  as 
the  Rose  to  flourish.  The  plants  will  probably 
give  some  good  flowers  the  first  season,  but  after 
that  they  will  be  sure  to  deteriorate  and 
gradually  succumb  to  their  adverse  conditions. 
The  best  for  the  wall  would  be  Oloire  de  Dijon. 
— K.,  SmUhend. 

12080  — Rose  Celine  Forestler.— Perhaps  your 
^leja  in  rather  too  moist  a  situation.  Try  it  again^)^ 
rather  dry  soil  suits  this  best.— J.  T.  Q.  B. 

-Treatment  of  Roses. -I  IbyWtlVfitfe  Wort 
if  Roses,  and  the  roots  were  os  you  describe  ;  we^ut  thejfu 
into  6-inch  pots  after  plucking  &e  old  leaves  j 

have  come,  and  the  Isabella  Sprunt  (which  was  the  most  I 


ickly-looking)  Is  in  bud.  They  are  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
and  rnakiiig  wood  fast.  You  had  better  cut  them  down  to 
the  second  spur  and  treat  them  os  I  have  described,  and  1 
think  you  will  succeed  in  rearing  them.— Ni  bia- 

12049.— Mildew  In  open  air.— if  Roses  are  not  badly 
infcfted  with  this  parasite,  dusting  them  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  alH)ut  twice  will  destroy  it  Tnc  flowers  of  sulphur 
are  miulc  more  effective  if  they  are  dissolved  in  soft,  soapy 
w’ater,  and  the  plants  are  well  syringed  with  the  solution. — 

J.  D.  E. 

12061.— Perpetual  Rosea.— The  seeds  sown  in 
Au^st  will  germinate  next  spring —some  of  them.  Others 
will  lie  In  the  ground  for  twelve  months.  It  is  no  use 
putting  them  in  bottom  boat.  It  is  better  to  place  the 
pots  containing  the  seeds  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse. — 

J.  D.  E. 

12073.— Rose  Victor  Verdler.— There  is  a  Rose 
called  Climbing  Victor  Vordier,  similar  in  colour  and  type 
to  Victor  Verdier,  and  it  would  answer  your  purpewe 
very  well.  General  Jacqueminot  would  also  suit  you,  as  it 
is  u  vigorous  grower  and  blooms  early  against  a  wall.— 

J.  T.  G.  B.  _ 

ANSWERS  TO  QUBRIBS. 

(MISGBLLAiriOUS. ) 

11945.— Fowls’  manure.— Referring  to 
“  Acton”  and  “  Nelson,”  fowls’  manure  is  very 
rich,  and  is  best  used  in  a  liquid  form.  I  have 
this  year  grown  some  splendid  Zinnias  and 
Asters,  giving  it  to  them  once  a  week.  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  too,  do  well  on  it,  and  will  take 
it  rather  stronger  than  other  flowers.  A 
gardener  of  my  accjuaintance  used  to  water  his 
permanent  and  pot  vines  with  it,  and  beat  all 
his  competitors  TOth  as  to  flavour  and  size  of 
berry. — Chkmiccs. 

12018.— Green  fly. — These  very  troublesome 
insects  are  easily  destroyed.  I  close  all  venti¬ 
lators  of  greenhouse,  get  a  small  shovel,  take  in 
a  few  live  coals  from  a  grate  (these  must  not  be 
too  bright  burning),  place  this  on  floor  of  the 
greenhouse,  put  upon  the  coals  sufficient 
Tobacco  paper  to  well  fill  the  house  with  smoke. 
The  operation  does  not  take  five  minutes.  The 
Tobacco  paper  must  smoulder,  not  blaze  ;  it 
costs  here  about  9d.  per  pound.  If  plants  very 
badly  affected  repeat  dose  for  three  nights.  I 
have  just  done  this.  Some  of  my  Pelai^oniums 
were  smothered  in  green  fly  ;  all  are  now  gone. 

— Novice,  Bristol. 

12039.— Worms  on  lawns.— Worms  in 
pots,  or  on  lawns,  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  using 
any  of  the  following  plans: — Add  a  pound  of 
quicklime  to  each  gallon  of  water,  stir  well, 
and,  when  settled,  water  with  the  clear  liquid. 
This  will  bring  the  w'orms  to  the  surface,  when 
they  can  be  picked  up  and  destroyed.  Grains, 
or  soot,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fore¬ 
going  (lime-water)  are  equally  effective.  SalL— 
Applied  at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre, 
salt  is  efficacious  in  destroying  worms.  Au 
equal  quantity  of  soot  mixed  with  the  salt 
makes  a  good  dressing.  Both  should  be  applied 
in  wet  weather.  Lime-water  is,  however, 
cheaper  in  the  end. — (From  “  Garden  Pesta  and 
their  Eradication.”)— Celer  et  Akd.vx. 

12015.— Destroying  Woodlioe. — “  O>ok 
Parsnips  or  Beetroot  in  a  solution  of  arsenic  and 
place  in  the  haunts  of  the  w'oodlice  (they  will 
eat  greedily  and  soon  all  be  killed),  or  till  some 
10- inch  pots  with  half  dry  horse  droppings  and 
lay  where  the  insects  congregate.  Once  a  week 
turn  the  droppings  into  the  fire  and  put  fresli 
into  pots.  If  this  is  persisted  in  a  riddance  will 
soon  be  made  ;  or,  into  some  small  pots  put 
cold  boiled  Potatoes  and  cover  with  Moss. 
Examine  night  and  morning  and  transfer  the 
woodlice  to  a  bucket  of  hot  water.  The  Potatoes 
will  last  for  some  time,  and  the  traps  are  about 
the  beat  for  the  purpose.  Whenever  toads  and 
tomtits  can  be  induced  to  stay  in  the  houses  or 
robins  build  neats,  woodlice  soon  become  scarce, 
and,  therefore,  both  toads  and  robins  should  be 
encouraged,  for  if  taken  early  enough,  woodlice 
never  become  very  injurious.  They  can  be 
poisoned  like  cockroaches,  or  trapped  like  ear¬ 
wigs.  A  bucket  of  hot  water  is  in  most  cases 
necessary  to  put  them  in  when  the  traps  ore 
emptied.” — “Garden  Pests  and  their  Eradica¬ 
tion.” — Celer  et  Andax. 

12074.— Bindweed.— Now,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  is  a  j 
good  time  to  clear  this  weed  ;  you  must  fork  the  ground  I 
carefully  and  pick  up  the  smallest  particles  of  the  root  andj 
bum  them,  or  else  they  will  strike  root  again.  It  wilil 
grow  after  remaining  exposed  to  intense  frost  or  scorchin  * 
sun.— J.  T.  G.  B. 

i  I way  to  destroy  this  troublesome  wet  d  U  tl 
cut  it  over  as  fast  as  it  appears  above  ground  with  ttf 
Duikjh  hc^.  If  iit  IS  )not  al^yed  to  make  any  top  gTCvrth  | 
will  soon  die  out. -^J.  D.  £.' ' 

'Flowers. — Cut 
flowers  Juk  before  they  arc  ontirriy  open.  Take  oil  q  J 
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of  the  Iwivcs.  Put  three  or  four  flowers  together,  and 
tyintr  strinjr  round  the  end  of  the  stalks,  suspend  them 
head  dowaward  until  perfectly  dry  and  stiff. — Toobb. 


C.  Prt’jMY.— Nothing  uncommon.  The  Arum  Lily  often 
throws  up  abortive  flowers.  —  C.  A.— We  know  of  no  such 

book. - Gardener.— Yowr  best  way  would  be  to  advertise 

in  our  oolmnns.  Write  to  the  publisher  on  the  subject. 

- /inviorcr.— The  Htephanotis  does  fruit  In  this  country, 

but  it  is  not  quite  a  common  occurrence. - Rieh^tnl 

ffiirtlnnd.— The  blooms  sent  wore  very  handsome  and  of 
^ood  form.  We  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  name  them,  as  vou  will  raise  others  equally 
good  or  better  next  year,  and  too  many  names  only  confuse 

people. - Lesirick.—We  believe  it  was  published  by  Bem- 

roeo  A  Son,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C. - G.  H.  /*.— From 

the  sp^imen  sent  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  form 

any  opinion  as  to  tho  cause  of  the  stalk  withering. - 

H.  T.  IP.— From  any  good  nursery  where  trees  and  ^rubs 
are  grown. 

Names  of  plants.— N.  N.— Solidago  canadensis. - 

Gardener.— Qesnen.  tubitlora  (white);  Helenium  autum- 

nale  (yellow)  ;  Begonia  weltonensis. - Somerset. — 1,  I'eli- 

cito  Perpetual ;  2.  Appears  to  be  Aimce  Vibert. - J.  B. — 

Yellow  flower  is  Seduai  Aizoon  ;  neither  of  the  two  Ferns 

is  In  a  tit  condition  for  rearing. - E.  0.— Double-headed 

Dahlii  (not  unoomnion). - IF.  F.— 1,  Abelia  rupostris  ; 

2,  Begonia  ricinifolia  ;  3,  B.  hydrocotylifolia  ;  4,  B.  argy- 

rospila. - fJicryitfA.— Inula  Oculis  Christ!  (Stag’s  Horn 

Fern) ;  JPlatycerium  alcicorne. - Iris.— I,  Erigeron  ma- 

cranthum  ;  2,  Iludbeckia  speciosa ;  3  and  4.  Insutflcient  to 
name  accurately. - W.  5Atr/fv.— Curious  ;  not  un¬ 
common. - Z.  A.  P. — 1,  lledychium  Gardneriana  ;  2, 

Schizostvlis  coccinea  ;  4,  Scolopendrium  vulgarc  cristatum ; 

ft,  Platyloma  rotundifolium. - P.  i/.— Your  plant  is  a 

species  of  Mesembiy  anthemum,  and  is  not  hardy. - 

y/ormrr.— Phlox  Dnimmondi. - Erin  — I,  Sedum  Tele- 

phium  ;  2.  Sedum  spurium  ;  3,  Sedum  album  ;  the  Ivy  is  a 
form  of  the  Irish  Ivy,  but  not  the  true  ono.—J.  Scott 
(Denbigh). — Euonymus  japonicus  ;  it  does  not  bear  fruit. 

- B.  A.  //.— Stembergia  lutea. - Mrs.  E.  IF. — The 

fruit  of  tho  plant  sent  is  not  edible  ;  its  name  is  Physalis 

Alkekengi. - W.  Hamilton.— I,  Species  of  Agrostis  ;  2, 

llolcno  mollis  ;  3,  Dactylis  glomorata. 

Names  of  ftnilt.— PyfcAIcy.— l.  Court  pendu  Plat  ;no 
use  till  March  or  April,  then  very  good  ;  2,  Striped  Holland 
Pippin ;  in  use  November  to  February  ;  a  good  cooking 
Apple ;  8,  White  souring  ;  very  common  ;  4,  Ckuinot  name 
from  a  single  specimen.  See  notices  to  correspondents. 

- A.  C.  H.  0.— Not  known  ;  probably  a  local  variety. - 

D.  BitcA/inrtn.— King  of  the  Pippins. - J.  House. — 1, 

Golden  Noble  ;  2,  Wellington  ;  3,  llawthorndcn  ;  4,  King 

of  tho  Pippins. - Other  senders  of  fruit  will  be  answered 

next  week. 


QUERima 

Balee  for  Oorreepondents.— Afl  eornmunioations 
for  insertiem  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
tide  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  husinets  to  the  PuBUHnsR.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  retired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  (Queries 
should  alicays  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  Quej^  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  necessity  oj 
GARDRXiRo^n^  fo  press  a  considerable  time  b^oretheday 
of  publiccdion,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  leeek  they  are  received.  Queries  not 
answered  should  be  sent  to  us  again 

Namlnsr  plants  or  finiit.— Fbur  plants,  fruits,  or 
flowers  on(y  can  be  named  of  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  sp^mens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  florists  floteers,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
bu  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  of  hand. 
Any  communication  respecting  j^nts  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  always  acermpany  the  parcel  C^rrcjqmndents 
v'ho  Kish  fruit  to  be  accurately  nimed  shaiUd  feiul  several 
sjuvimens  of  each,  showing  thefmiit  in  various  stages. 


Dahlias  with  bad  centres.— Can  anyone 
tell  me  why  Dahlias  so  often  have  bod  centres?  I  have 
a  >rrcat  many  Dahlia**  in  that  way,  and  should  like  to  know 
how  to  prevent  it.— M.  D. 

12117.— White  fungrus.  — What  will  kill  white 

tunffUS  ? — N  AAMAN. 

12118. — Plantingr  trees. — Advice  as  to  best  time  to 
transplant  deciduous  trees  and  conifers  of  ten  to  fifteen 
y  ears’  growth  would  oblige.  Also  best  time  to  ptune  into 
shape  trees  of  same  age.— E.  W.  C. 

12119.— Moles  In  garden.— Can  any  reader  Inform 
me  of  tho  best  means  of  destroying  or  trapping  moles, 
which  are  making  great  havoc  in  my  gaidcn,  and  I  fear 
will  reach  the  lawn?— Amateur. 


12120. — Apiicot  not  bearing.— About  four  years 
a^ro  I  got  an  early  Montgamet  Apricot  from  Rivers,  and, 
though  it  has  grown  well,  and  other  Apricots  planted  at 
the  same  time  have  flowered  and  fruited,  thissort  has  done 
oeithor,  and  shows  no  fruit  buds.  Before  uprooting  it  I 
ask  for  information.  Is  it  a  know’n  bad-bearing  sort,  and 
not  worth  growing  ?  Ought  it  to  be  of  a  prickly  character 
like  mine  ?  Can  (  have  got  a  wild  Apricot?— R.  H.  H. 

12121. — Rose  not  bloomlngr.- Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  bow  to  treat  a  Cbeshunt  Hybrid  Rose  to  cause  it  to 
flower  ?  It  has  grown  rampantly  on  the  back  wall  of  my 
loan-to  house,  this  being  its  second  year,  and  has  been 
twice  cut  back,  but  has  not  shown  a  bloom  this  year. 
Shall  I  try  it  another  season,  or  take  it  out  and  plant  a 
Sloire  7  There  were  a  few  blooms  tho  first  year.— J.  F. 

12122. — LiOttuce  for  light  soli.— Can  any  reader  tell 
DC  what  sort  of  Lettuce  to  grow  in  a  dry  light  soil  on  a 
oiithem  slope?  Hitherto,  aU  kinds  of  Lettuce  have  run 
ip  inirntMliately  to  seed,  in  spite  of  all  tying  up.  Some 
Jante  of  tho  Giant  Lettueo  (?),  given  to  iny  gaadc!?^, 
ns  wered,  but  we  have  not  beeB^Ueitq^rpcure  jthi  seed  / 
o  one  knows  it  by  that  name. J-BWT&mv  ‘  A  V.  T  W 
12123- — Preserving  Everlasting  Flowers.— 
^hat  Is  the  best  way  of  preserving  Everlasting  Flowers  for 
Ksoration  for  the  winter?- W.  E.  T.  _ ■■■■ 


12124.— Manure  for  flrult  trees.— What  is  the  best 
manure  to  apply  to  fruit  trees?  I  have  been  thinking  of 
tr>  ing  dissolved  Ix)nc8,  but  do  not  feel  quite  sure  as  to  their 
being  the  best  thing.  I  can  get  stable  manure,  but  artifi¬ 
cial  manure  will  be  both  easier  and  cheaper  to  get  here.— 
G.G. 

12125.— 011  stoves. — I  should  be  glad  If  some  reader 
would  kindly  give  mo  his  experience  of  Gillingham’s 
radiating  heat  generator,  also  of  Rippingille’s  circulating 
hot- water  apparatus  (large  size.  No.  180a),  both  as  regards 
efficiency  ana  cost  of  oil.  I  am  anxious  to  get  for  my 
conservatory  a  heating  apparatus,  giving  the  greatest 
amout  of  heat  for  the  oil  consumed.— Bella. 


12120  —Wintering  plants  in  frames.— Like  most 
amateurs  I  have  more  plants  in  my  greenhouse  than  It  can 
properly  contain.  I  have  a  cold  frame  and  must  put  some 
of  my  plants  in  it  for  the  wiuter.  Will  someone  give  me 
advice  as  to  what  plants  would  best  do  in  a  frame?  I  com¬ 
mence  fires  in  greenhouse  in  November.  My  plants  consist 
of  Pelargoniums,  Geraniums  (various  kinds),  scented 
Geraniums,  AbuUlons.  Mesembryanthemums,  Lantanas, 
Salvias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  herbaceous  and  shrubby 
Calceolarias,  Lilies  of  various  kinds,  such  as  Arums 
lancifoliums,  Jersey  Belladonna,  &c. ;  Ferns  (Ptoris  oretica 
albo-lineata.  Holly,  Oak,  Parsley,  Osmunda  replis,  Hart’s- 
tongue,  &c.,  Ac.),  Acacias,  Camellias,  French  Lavender, 
Cacti,  Begonias,  Cjclamens,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Bou- 
vardias,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  double  Nasturtiums,  Migno¬ 
nette,  Lobelias,  Hydrangeas,  Pansies,  Solanuras,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Zinneas,  Spinca,  Stocks,  Ice  Plants,  Erica, 
Auricula,  Orange  trees.  Musk,  Lycopodium,  and  Passion¬ 
flowers. — Prnarth,  near  Cardiff, 

12127— Destroying  weeds  on  garden  paths  — 
Will  someone  oblige  by  telling  me  of  any  preparation  that 
will  destroy  weeds  on  garden  paths?  The  paths  are  fonned 
of  inlaid  stonework,  a  sort  of  mosaic  pattern  produced 
with  small  pebbles  of  different  colours,  nonce  the  weeds 
cannot  be  rooted  up  without  destroying  the  mosaic.  1 
believe  there  are  chemicals  in  solution  which  destroy  vege¬ 
tation  without  being  hurtful  to  animal  life,  and  as  we  have 
poultry  running  about  tho  place  this  latter  quality,  non- 
poisonous  to  animal  life,  is  important— C.  B.  B. 

12123.— Azaleas  and  Imantophyllums  — I  have 
two  pots  of  hardy  Azalea8(large  flowered),  and  wish  to  know 
how  to  treat  them  this  winter.  Should  I  put  them  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  or  leave  them  standing  out-of-doors,  or  plunge 
them  ?  My  garden  is  damp  and  cold,  as  it  gets  no  sun  from 
November  to  March.  When  should  Imantophyllum 
miniatum  be  replanted  ?  I  have  had  mine  for  two  years, 
but  it  has  never  flowered.  It  is  in  a  4Linoh  pot.  What 
temperature  does  it  require  in  winter?— J.  D. 

12129.— Fern  case.— I  intend  trying  to  make  a  Fern 
case  to  while  awav  the  long  evenings  of  the  coming  winter. 
I  mean  it  t*)  stand  in  a  room  whore  fire  seldom  is.  I  shall 
bo  obliged  if  any  reader  will  furnish  me  with  a  simple  plan 
for  making  it,  and  the  mode  of  procedure.  If  possible  I 
would  like  a  self  acting  fountain.  Also  what  kind  of  wood 
is  best  to  use?— Alpha. 

12130.— Berries  for  winter  decoration.— I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of  Gardrniho  could  toll  me 
how  to  preserve  Hawthorn  berries  (hips  and  haws),  and 
the  berries  of  wild  Rose  trees,  which  are  now  so  plentiful 
in  our  hedges,  for  winter  decoration.  Would  dipping  them 
in  a  solution  of  gum  arable  keep  them  from  shrivelling?  — 
Lkttib. 

12131.— Roses  on  seedling  Briers.— Should  Roses 
budded  on  seedling  Briers  Just  underground  below  tho 
collar,  in  replanting  have  the  orierin  of  the  bud  planted  3 
inches  or  4  inches  below  tho  surface,  os  is  usual  when 
budded  on  Mannetti  stocks,  or  Just  on  the  surface?— R.  C. 


12132.— Belladonna  Lilies.- Will  someone  give  m« 
directions  for  flowering  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  Lilies? 
I  think  the  leafless  flower  stalks  of  first  year  very  ugly, 
but  tho  succeeding  year’s  leaves  come  freely  but  no  flowers. 
How  can  I  remedy  this?— G. 


12133.— Preserving  Qynerlum  argenteum 
PainpAS  Gross).— Will  any  correspondent  kindly  give  tho 
best  mode  of  drying  the  plumes  of  this  plant  for  keeping 
in  vases  during  tho  winter,  as  those  I  have  previously  saved 
have  dropped  their  silvtry  plumage  soon  after  being  cut? 
—A.  C.  E. 


12134.— Nectarines  splitting.— I  think  my  question 
under  tho  above  heading  has  been  misunders'to^,  as  a 
reply  has  been  given  in  reference  to  stone  splitting  ;  but  In 
my  place  it  was  tho  fruit  itself  that  split,  the  stone  being 
quite  sound.  I  will  be  thankful  to  know  of  any  remedv, 
and  the  cause  thereof.— A.  C. 

12185.— Winter  plants.— I  have  put  up  a  lean-to 
greenhouse  looking  south,  and  intend  to  take  in  my  bed¬ 
ding  plants  for  the  winter,  and  w  ish  to  know  what  tempera¬ 
ture  will  I  require  to  have  for  those  months.  I  have  some 
Tea  Roses,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  and  a  good  number  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  of  various  descriptions.  The  size  of  my  house  is 
about  19  feet  by  11  feet.  I  have  no  flue,  nor  do  I  think  I 
could  manage  a  hot-water  apparatus.  I  wish  to  know 
from  you  if  one  of  Wright  and  Butler’s  petroleum  stoves 
would  meet  my  requirements,  and  If,  when  using  the 
stove,  it  w'ould  be  necessary  to  have  a  pan  of  water  giving 
off  vapour  on  top.  or  may  I  use  stove  without  it  ?  What 
temperature  would  be  most  suitable  for  me  ?— Amatbur. 

12136.— Seeds  of  Sweet  Peas.— ily  perpetual  Sweet 
Poos  bear  great  (luantities  of  pods,  and  the  yield  of  very 
small  Peas  is  so  good  that  I  should  like  to  know  if  they  are 
edible.  I  could  cover  a  long  fence  if  that  bo  so  and  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  vegetable.  The  plant  branches  Into  a  shrub.— 
G.  R.  J. 


12137.— Preserving  old  Pelargoniums.— Should 
old  Pelargoniums  be  placed  in  tho  dark  and  kept  dry,  or  in 
a  warm  greenhouse?— Amateur. 

121.33.— Repotting  Ferns.- WTiat  is  the  best  time 
to  repot  Maiden  hairs,  and  ought  they  to  be  kept  rather  pot- 
bound  ?— AMATBI'R. 


12139.— Popples  and  Sunflowers.— I  have  some 
Poppy  and  Bunflovver  seed  of  a  very  good  strain.  I  am  | 
very  anxious  that  they  should  succeed.  Ought  thev  to  lie 
sovn  now  and  put  out  in  spring,  or  ought  I  to  sow 

'Y  A  .M  ateur. 

^  lliua^CaJbtlng  greenhouse.— About 
ago  a  %u*y  appeared  in  Oardb.xi.xo  regarding  heating  a 
small  greenhouse,  size  C  feet  by  4  feet.  As  I  am  inltL'^ 
same  position  os  the  inquirer— viz.,  possessor  of  green¬ 


house  6  feet  by  6  feet,  and  no  heat — I  have  kept  a  look¬ 
out  for  an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  without  success,  how¬ 
ever.  1  have  tried  an  oil  stove,  but  could  not  get  it  to  go 
without  a  bad  smell,  and  as  I  should  think  the  house 
much  too  small  for  any  of  the  hot- water  apparatus  which 
are  advertised,  I  am  in  a  fix,  and  do  not  see  any  way  out  of 
it  except  to  let  the  whole  lot  die  off,  as  they  very  soon  will 
without  heat.  I  live  in  a  northern  suburb  of  Glasgow.  I 
wish  some  correspondent  would  come  to  our  assifltanco 
and  tell  us  how  we  may  kcq:)  things  groing,  and  not  pay 
very  much  for  it— Tam  Gles. 

12141.— Passion-flower  not  fruiting.— Why  is  it 
that  my  Passion-flower,  which  is  all  over  the  front  of  the 
house,  does  not  bear  fruit  as  one  close  by  docs  ?  It  boa 
borne  thousands  of  blosFonfiF,  but  no  fruit.  1  have  also  one 
{n  tho  consenatory,  but  no  fruit- M.  A.  B. 

12142-— Wintering  Fuchsias.— I  shall  bo  glad  if 
any  readers  can  tell  me  if  1  can  winter  Fuchsias  In  a  cellar 
after  dying  down.— J.  H.  K. 

12143.— Rose  cuttings.— I  have  twelve  in  a  6-inch 
pot  which  appear  to  have  struck ;  also  some  other  mixed 
cuttings.  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Ac.,  in  pots  in  sandy  soil. 
Should  I  put  them  in  sej^arate  pots  now,  or  leave  them 
till  next  spring,  and  what  kind  of  soil  should  I  use  ?  They 
have  been  inserted  three  weeks.  1  have  no  greenhouse.— 
A.  Adlant. 

12144.  —  Cutting  hack  Hydrangeas.  —  When 
should  I  cut  Hydrangeas  down,  and  shift  one  that  is  root 
bound  into  larger  pot?— A.  Aolamt. 

12145.— Potting  Rhododendrons.— When  should 
I  shift  some  Rboaodendrons  into  pots ;  also  Ampelopeis 
that  have  been  growing  out-of-doors  ?— A.  Adlant. 

12146.— Flowers  for  cards,  &c.— Perhaps  you 
would  go  a  little  outside  Garobninq  to  give  a  subscriber 
information  as  to  drying  and  preparing  flowers,  Ferns.  Ac., 
for  Christmas  cards  or  scrap  books.  I  would  feel  much 
obliged  for  full  information  on  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.— Sua- 

HCRIDXR. 

12147.— Roses  from  cuttlngrs.- Havlngafcw  choice 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  and  wishing  to  propagats 
from  them,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  meant  by  a  cutting 
with  a  heel  to  it,  as  I  see  that  plan  strongly  recommended. 

— la.NORAMUS. 

12148.— Lapagerla  bare  at  bottom.— I  have  a  fine 
Lapagerla  rosea.  It  is  in  its  fourth  year  and  has  not 
flowered.  It  is  growing  up  netting  fixed  to  a  glass  partition 
between  greenhouse  and  vinery,  and  has  plenty  of  light. 
Its  stems  are  bare  for  about  3  or  4  feet,  but  its  extremitios 
are  well  covered  with  young  leaves.  Should  I  make  cut¬ 
tings  of  these,  or  cut  the  whole  plant  back,  and  if  so,  how 
much  and  when?— Bcrnsidb. 

12149.  Self-coloured  Clove  Carnations.  — 
Would  some  grower  of  the  above  kindly  give  tho  names  of 
tho  best  six  varieties  ?— Old  Crimson  Clovb. 


MOLES :  THEIR  MISCHIEF  r.  THEIR 
UTILITY. 

Molks  have  been  to  ns  this  season  the  caase  of 
much  trouble  and  loss.  On  one  side  of  the 
kitchen  garden  there  is  a  wooden  boundary 
fence,  under  which  they  get  ingress  from  tho 
copse  adjoining.  Every  growing  crop  that  re¬ 
ceived  special  treatment  as  to  watering  and 
extra  manuring  was  sure  to  be  visited  by  these 
depredators.  The  manure  brought  the  worms, 
and  the  watering  made  the  ground  soft,  so  that 
it  would  be  more  easily  disturbed.  1  have  seen 
the  mole  designated  as  the  gardener’s  best 
friend.”  Surely  those  who  have  given  it  this 
title  have  not  been  great  sufferers  from  its 
agency. 

The  true  position  to  take  with  regard  to  the 
question  appears  to  be  this  :  Cultivators  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  past  and  the  present  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  destroy  tne  moles  that  have 
been  at  work  on  their  land.  That  they  have 
been  in  error,  and  instead  of  destroying  their 
enemies  have  been  putting  an  end  to  their  best 
friends,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those 
who  have  made  the  assertion. 

Has  it  been  verified  by  actual  observation  or 
experiment,  repeated  under  different  conditions 
and  circumstances,  that  the  good  these  creatures 
accomplish  is  more  than  a  set-off  to  the  mis¬ 
chief  they  do  ?  Or,  conversely,  can  instances 
be  brought  forward  where  no  moles  are  allowed 
to  exist,  and  vermin  is  so  destructive,  compared 
to  what  is  seen  in  other  cases  (similar  in  other 
respects)  where  moles  are  unmolested  and 
numerous,  that  the  inference  can  justly  be 
drawn  that  the  difference  is  due  to  their  agency, 
and  that  the  mischief  by  the  vermin,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  that 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  moles,  together 
with  the  undestroyed  vermin  in  the  second  case* 

If  we  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  think  wo  shall  perceive  that  from  tho 
manner  in  which  the  mole  operates  as  a  vermin 
destroyer  it  is  impossiblo  for  it  to  do  it  effec- 
I  tually  without  causing' such  a  dislocation  of  the 
soil  to  the  lowest  depths  in  which  the  vermin  it 
consequently,  such  a  dis- 
fj;(irjb^npo,^sd ,  49ftfV)Qt,ipn  of  the  roots,  that  it 
'  ijFdald'b^~4im6^‘im]|^o^i!^e  tor  any  plant  to  live, 
to  flourish.  A  mere  deci- 

is  of  use  would  it  be 
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for  one  to  eo  into  the  garden  and  pnll  up  every  purchase,  as  poultry-breeders— especially  those  with  advantage  partake  of  tto  soft  f^.  Do 
tenth  weed  ’  If  we  purpose  to  reduce  the  who  exhibit— are  now  clearing  out  all  but  their  not  give  them  sugar  ;  but  a  piece  of  old  bruised 
numbers  of  the  individuals  of  any  living  species,  best  birds  to  give  the  others  room.  See  that  aU  '’^y 

we  must  provide  that  the  work  of  destruction  birds  which  have  been  allowed  to  roost  outside  the  birds  away  from  all  draughts,  but  do  not 
shall  be  carried  so  far  that  the  survivors  shall  during  summer  are  now  driven  into  the  poultry-  coddle  them.  Birds  are  generally  kept  exactly 
not  by  multiplication  directly  make  good  the  house  every  night.  CleanlineM  must  be  seen  to,  in  the  centre  of  windows, 

loss  ^  ^  cracks  or  openings  in  the  fowl- house  meet,  and  where  the  draught  is  greater  than  m 

Furthermore,  the  principal  food  of  the  mole  must  be  c^8ed;  ^and  any  repairsjbhe  roof  may  midd^l^of  bo^m  ^pane.^  Place  your  hand  there 


is  earthworms,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  pretty  require  to  make  it  rainproof  should  be  done  now  and  try  it. 
generally  admitted  that  the  earthworm  is  useful,  before  the  rain  and  snow  comes.  P.  Insects  in  cockatoos. —  I  would  be 

if  not  indispensable,  as  a  preparer  and  an  - -  obliged  if  the  “  Lady  Amateur  Bird  Breeder/’ 

ameliorator  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  _  xi.  -r*  i  i  i  or  any  other  correspondent  who  understands 

Tn  “tUfactcril™e^  that  it  is  generally  Plymouth  ^oks. -The  plumage  mcuck^  ^j^dly  teU  me  «f  any  cure  for 

liable  to  multiply  to  an  injurious  extent.  Their  ®  parasites  in  cockatoos.  I  have  a  pink  and  grey 

nuXwZm  to  brpretty  wellreguUtedbythe  ^ing  of  a  darker  shade  than  that  of  the  feather  ^  quite  young,  and  in  splenJid  condition, 
SXu^ri^K/where  tL  soil  is’^rich  “self.  The  birds  are  large  and  inassive,  single  uoticed ‘^lately  is  literally 

anS^uU  of  manure  there  they  exist  in  abundance,  comb,  red  wattles,  dMp  broad  b^t,  mode-  infested  with  them.  He  is  syringed  fre<iuently 
Xlst,  on  the  other  handf  where  the  land  is  ^ with  warm  water,  fed  on  Canary  Seed  with  a 
poor  there  very  few  can  be  found.  No  act  can  o™  free  of  feather,  very  thick,  short,  and  yrflow  Hemp,  Maize,  Rape,  and  Millet,  also  sop 

Cbeneficial  tLt  destroys  useful  agents.  My  “  oured.  occasionally,  plenty  of  fresh  water  an_d  green 


poor  there  very  few  can  be  found.  No  act  can  nee  oi  leavee.,  ,e.y  .e.e.,,  .ne.., 

Ee  beneficial  that  destroys  useful  agents.  My  coloured.  Plymouth  Rocks  are  an  Amen^  occasionally,  plenty  of  fresh  wal 
^rexperience,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  certainly  '  ^ood,  and  not  any  meat.  He 

unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  mole  as  exercise,  and  his  cage,  which  is 

a  useful  agent.  At  the  place  where  it  was  ^  one  (wire),  is  very  large  and  room 

previous  to^my  coming  here,  the  kitchen  garden  hardy,  good  eating,  and  some  o  perfectly  clean.  He  has  be 

was  enclosed  by  walU,  which  kept  out  the  moles,  extraordinary  layers.— P.  out  his  feathers,  and  sec 

There  was  no  kind  of  vermin  more  destructive  SootchQreys.— These  are  moderate  layers,  constant  irritation.— Subscriber. 

there  than  in  the  vegetable  garden  in  the  open  in  that  respect  resembling  the  Dorking.  Their 
field,  where  they  were  very  troublesome,  and  it  eggs  are  of  fair  average  size,  say  about  nine  to 
was  much  more  free  from  ground  vermin  than  is  the  pound.  They  get  broody,  but  not  more  than 
the  kitchen  garden  where  I  am  at  present,  once  or  twice  a  year,  so  that  they  are  not  trouble- 
Again,  here  we  have  a  rosary  enclosed  on  every  some  in  that  respect.  They  are  very  hardy  and 


food,  and  not  any  meat.  He  has  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  his  cage,  which  is  quite  a  new 
one  (wire),  is  very  large  and  roomy,  and  always 
kept  perfectly  clean.  He  has  begun  lately  to 
pick  out  his  feathers,  and  seems  to  be  in 


BEES. 

Bees  in  house  roof. — While  thanking 


POULTRY. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 


able  fowl  to  keep  for  eggs  where  a  few  are  wanted  The  case  is  this  : — The  roof  of  my  house  (or 
occasionally  for  the  table  and  a  few  birds  to  be  part  of  it)  is  so  full  of  bees  that  I  have  a 


occasionally  lor  tne  table  ana  a  lew  oiras  to  ue  i  part  ol  it)  is  so  luj 
reared  annually.  In  crossing  with  Brahmas,  |  difficulty  in  getting 
use  Scotch  Grey  cocks  and  Brahma  hens.  They  j  or  mend  the  roof.  Ti 
are  better  pure,  however. — P. 


Harvest  now  being  over,  and  the  grain  all  Rooflngf  for  fowl-houses.— In  answer  to  using 

stored,  there  will  be  plenty  of  food  for  the  as  to  what  makes  a  good  roofliitf  for  fowl-houses,  I  find,  every 


difficulty  in  getting  men  to  clear  the  shutes 
or  mend  the  roof.  The  means  I  have  used  have 
been  clearing  all  the  honey  I  can  get  at,  and 
carbolic  acid,  tar,  sulphur  fumes,  and 


noultrv  Iving  scattered  about,  not  only  round  after  an  experience  of  some  years,  that  the  cheapest  water-  ., 
the  stLks,  but  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  tight  roof  can  bo  made  with  long  plimks  from  JVl 


everything  anybody  has  suggested  to  me  to  get 
rid  of  them.  I  don’t  quite  understand  why 


covered  with  canvas  and  neatly  tacked  round  the  ednes, 


Mr.  Wyatt  Pettitt  should  be  surprised  at  my 


knowing  Ml  this.“tho  farmer's  wife-careful 

person  that  she  is — keeps  on  all  her  young  ^t  6d.  a  yard,  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well, 
cockerels  to  eat  the  scattered  com  up,  in  the  Rijicf  ^oves-— I  tun  proinptokoenrinirdovca 
belief  that  when  the  grain  is  done  the  birds  will  one  tell  me  what  to  feed  them  on  at  brsoding  tlu 

be  fat  and  ready  to  1^  disposed  of  to  the  poul-  Dovs.  _ _ 

terer.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  if 

carried  too  far  the  result  may  be  difierent,  and  BIRDS. 

after  some  experience  and  experiments,  I  i  - 7"  j-  *  i  ..i 

consider  this  plan  is  not  the  most  profitable.  Oanaiies  dylnfir.— Immediately  tl 

_  .  .  ^  «...  «  •  1  ^  •  a  in  Arl/lifirkrt  fhn  r 


Bing  doves.— I  am  going:  to  keen  rine  doves ;  can  any- 
le  tell  me  what  to  feed  them  on  at  brsoding  time  ?— liixa 


BIRDS. 


honey,  and  I  and  the  gardener  and  groom  are 
afraid  of  bees.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged 
if  Mr.  Wyatt  Pettitt  would  describe  his  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  my  enemies. — J.  E.  \oxgk. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


consider  this  plan  is  not  the  most  profitable.  Oanaiies  dylnfir.— -Immediately  the  birds  Yorkshire  pudding. — Eight  tablespoon- 

Tbe  best  way— and  that  which  will  give  most  are  hatched,  give,  in  odd^ion  to  the  ordinary  a  pinch  of  salt,  milk,  two  eggs, 

profit  and  pleasure  at  the  end— is  to  sell  off  the  seed,  a  supply  of  equal  parts  of  ha  to- boiled  egg  sufficient  cold  milk 

cockerels  you  will  not  require,  gradually,  as  they  and  chopped  and  ^  into  a  thin  batter,  then  beat  the  eggs 

grow  up  ;  for  by  keeping  them  on  till  the  corn  mixed  ^  for  five  minutes,  and  add  them  to  the  batter 

w  in  the  stack  and  the  stubbles  ready,  they  mence  to  feed  themselves,  add  to  the  soft  food  ^  Pour  a  little  dripping  into 

w’ill  have  cost  more  than  the  extra  price  you  crushed  canary-seed,  gradually  reducing  the  jj^^n  oven  pan,  say  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls, 
will  get  for  them.  But  how  about  the  com  proportion  of  egg  and  biscuit.  The  birds  should  oven  and  allow  it  to  ^il,  then 

which  is  shaken  out  of  the  sheaves  by  handling  have  a  room  to  themselves  with  a  TOuth-east  batter,  and  bake  until  nicely 

while  l^ing  conveyed  to  the  stackyard  ?  This  aspect,  arrange  the  cage  near  the  window,  so  next  place  it  under  the  roasting  beef 

nn  utk-I  atnrAd  for  future  use.  that  the  Bun  falls  on  it  for  two  hours  in  the  ^ firiQ  frtf  fiiro  miniitPH.  In  some  narts 


can  be  gathered  up  and  stored  for  future  use.  that  the  sun  falls  on  it  for  two  hours  m  the  gj-e  for  five  minutes.  In  some  parts 

A  jug  of  sie  to  one  of  the  men,  or  any  little  morning,  only  visit  them  once  a  day  to  give  Yorkshire  a  little  sugar  and  a  handful  of 
gratiuty,  with  a  request  that  you  wish  him  to  foesh  food,  and  disturb  them  as  little  as  possible.  added  to  the  batter,  and  it  is  then 

gather  up  the  loose  grain  which  has  fallen  If  a  good  supply  of  sand  is  put  m  the  cage,  ^iC6  a  sweet  pudding  after  the  beef.  The 

round  the  stacks,  will  be  all  that  is  required,  a  week  will  bo  often  enough  to  clean  out.  Ihe  ,  .  Yorkshire  pudding  is  served  on  plates 


Of  course,  there  will  be  much  that  cannot  be  first  y^r  I  only  rai^d  one  bird  from  twenty  gravy  by  itself,  and  is  not  eaten  with 

but  that  will  do  for  the  ordinarv  stock  ©gfis — I  fussed  them  to  death ;  smee  that  I  have  ,  , _ vir  n 


collected,  but  that  will  do  for  the  ordinary  stock  eggs— I  fussed  them  to  death ;  smee  that  1  have 
of  fowls,  who  will  soon  clear  it  aU  up.  What  acted  as  indicated,  and  never  lost  a  smgle  bird, 
you  have  gathered  up  will  require  to  oe  spread  — H*  R*  R* 

^  .  ..  ®  1  rx.  _ X.  :x._  L-.x.; _  a _ 


beef. — W.  B.  . 

Rice  pudding.— Four  tablcfT>oonfuls  whole  rlcc.  one 
ctrir.  snirnr,  milk.  Put  the  rice  into  a  pie  diah,  beat  the 

..Y  _ X.#  0/1x1  tnillz  tx-k  fhia  ainl 


outon\'he  granary  loft,  to  prevent  its  heating,  |  Australian  birto-- Your  Wto  has  |  e^jWhon^ 

with  milk,  and  bake  in  a  Blow  oven  for  two  or  three  hou«. 


and  then  you  can  have  a  feed  for  your  poultry  either  had  a  fever 


iiifering  from  scurf. 


on  a  rainy  day,  without  going  to  the  farmer’s  caused  by  improper  food — namely,  food  which  Serve  with  jam  and  cream. 

bin  and  incurring  his  displeasure,  overheats  the  system  but  does  not  nourish — or  sponge-cake  pudding.— Four  penny  sj^ngc  cakw. 

Cockerels  should  now  be  disposed  of  as  fast  by  keeping  him  in  a  room  m  which  gas  is 
as  possible.  Early  hatched  pullets  ought  to  burned.  Gas  is  very  injurious  to  birds,  and  if  ™  jan?  preferred  over  the  slicoa.  place  them  In  a  pio 
have  begun  to  lay,  and  shoula  be  fed  liberally,  you  cannot  remove  the  birds  into  a  room  whore  dish. 'pour  the  wine  over  them,  let  them  soak  unUl  the 


have  begun  to  lay,  and  shoula  be  fed  liberally,  you  cannot  remove  the  birds  into  a  room  whore  dish, 

.1 _ Ux.....  ^x...1«-:..x.  X.V.XX..1/1  Iva  /.ova.  I  4'V.nvx>  la  nn  rraa  ..ml  oVintll/1  l/IU-PT*  fllO  PACTO  PVPrtT  I  urino 


_ -  -  c,  ,  .  .  _ ,  pour  the  wine  over  mem,  lei  uicm  ’ 

Old  cocks  and  hens  moulting  should  be  care-  there  is  no  gas,  you  should  lower  the  cage  every  wine  is  ab8ori)€d,  then  fill  up  to  nearly  the  top  or  tn  p 

fully  attended  to-kept  in  on  wet  days,  and  night  to  within  3  feet  from  the  floor,  and  cover 

kept  warm  and  dry.  Birds  for  exhibition  must  the  cage  to  compensate  for  the  difference  of  creMu. -  _  ^ 

now  be  kept  out  of  the  wet,  fed  on  good  sound  temperature  between  the  top  of  room  and  the  j  ^PTiriNT  nf  TTARDY  PLANTS, 

food,  and  often  handled  to  make  them  tame  ;  3  feet  from  floor.  Give  the  birds  a  change  of  0™im\or  ^6d  froo^  coutaLnK  E  Perennial 

but  stimulants  must  bo  used  very  sparingly,  or  food,  seed  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  phioxea.  4  viineties’:  double  Dnisiea,  6  varieties;  fancy 
elM  apoplexy  wUl  be  the  reault.  At  thU  time  health.  Every  day  green  food  should  be  given 

of  year  colds  and  roup  are  very  prevalent ;  there-  to  seed  eating  birds,  either  Groundsel,  ripe  Poi^nth  ’S  Sweet  Williams,  Sweet  ^keis, 

fore  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  first  symp-  Plantain,  Watercress,  Lettuce  leaves,  a  turf  of  Foxgloves,  ’  Honesty.  SnaiKiragons,  Aui^uIm.  Mimuiu?, 
toms— sneezing  and  water  running  out  of  the  Clover,  or  even  Grass  is  a  treat.  Give  your  sick  Sfktl^ 

uostrils-and  treat  at  once.  bird,  twice  a  week,  a  tcaspoonful  of  6<n7c/i  bread  Marechal  Kiel  Roses,  good  rtrong  plants,  is.  ^  each. 

Any  broody  hens  should  bo  set  with  ducks’  and  milk  without  sugar.  The  milk  must  be  ^mabgekiS1/n,  Florist! 

eggs— Aylesburys  for  choice— os  the  ducklings  boiled,  or  it  will  cause  diarrhoea.  If  it  should  ^rlow.bhcBterfldd^ _  _ _ _ 


dish  with  milk.  Bake  in  a  moderately  slow  oven  Servo 
with  cream.  _ _ 


will  bring  a  good  price  at  the  berihfShi^f  the  dJ  so  at  first,  put  a  rusty  nail  in  th 
year,  and  I  may  the  birds  once  a  week  J 

bettor  to  rear  for  iho  market  than  %  mlTd-boiled  egg,  chopped  finoU^ 

If  fresh  stock  is  required  now  is  the  time  t^  "spoonful  to  each  bird.  Your  other 


I  fbt.  doz. ;  all  free.— 
'  Barlow,  OhcBterflold. 


TO  at  first,  put  a  rusty  nail  in  the  drinkiig^Hjgjjlll^Ij(jjjj[ji^j5^  named  show 
10.  Give  the  birds  once  a  week  the  vqlkotl  ^  nuzou;  SeodUntAwiciy;!*!  }?■ 


show  varieties,  128. 
c  l9.  6d. dozen;  Phlox,  rnmed 
iiithup.  gold-laced.  9d.  do/.eti, 
EELWRIGllT,  OldBwinford 
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OUTDOOR  PLuAOTB. 

VEGETATION  IN  THE  SCILLY 
ISLES 

A-'Hi’oxb  interested  in  plants,  if  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Landes  End,  would  do  well  to 
visit  these  sea-girt  rocky  isles,  easily  accessible 
from  Penzance,  from  which  they  are  distant 
some  40  miles.  There  one  may  see  exotic  vege¬ 
tation  flourishing  with  a  vigour  quite  unknown 
on  the  mainland,  except  in  such  gigantic  glass- 
^  houses  as  those  at  Kew.  From  a  gardening 
point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
half-dozen  inhabited  islands  is  Tresco.  The 
gai^ens  belonging  to  the  abbey  there,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith,  are  highly 
interesting,  being  wholly  unlike  any  to  1^ 
fonnd  on  the  mainland,  and  only  comparable 
with  the  most  delightful  of  the  gardens  to  be 
found  in  the  Riviera 
and  the  Channel 
Islands.  One  may 
derive  an  idea  of  the 
extreme  mildness  of 
the  climate  in  these 
isles  from  the  fact 
that  the  temperature 
seldom  falls  to  the 
freezing  point,  the 
mean  of  the  winter 
being  about  4odcgs, 
and  that  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  58  degs  A  fur¬ 
ther  illustration  may 
be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  new  Pota¬ 
toes  are  dug  from  the 
open  ground  there  at 
the  end  of  March,  and 
Asparagus  may  be 
cut  by  the  middle  of 
February.  Favoured 
by  such  a  climate, 
and  a  wonderfully 
fertile  soil  of  a 
light  character,  ex¬ 
otic  rotation  will 
flourish  ;  in  short,  all 
the  cultivated  plants 
grown  in  greenhonses 
with  ns,  besides 
plants  that  are  hardy 
here,  succeed  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  open  air 
at  Tresco.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustra¬ 
tion  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  grove  of  old 
trees  of  Dracama  in- 
divisa  that  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  abbey 
gardens.  As  may  be 
seen,  these  Dracaenas 

were  in  full  flower  at  the  time  when  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken,  and  just  then  must  have  pre- 
Y  sented  a  pretty  sight ;  their  huge  plumes  of  tiny 
^  white  blossoms,  too,  emit  spicy  fragrance. 

'  Hosts  of  other  plants  of  a  similar  character 
i-row  with  equal  luxurianco,  such  as  American 
Aloes  (Agave),  Yuccas,  Puyas,  of  all  of  which 
'•acre  aipe  many  remarkably  fine  specimens  ^ 
V  mted  in  groups  about  the  place.  Here  may  be 
plants  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  I 
b'ric^  South  America,  Mexico,  South  Europe,  ' 
»d  North  Africa — in  fact,  from  every  quarter  . 
climate  is  akin  to  that  in  the  Scilly 

The  mere  names  of  all  the  exotic  plants  which  [ 
^e  been  acclimatised  at  Tresco  would  make  a  i 
1  list,  there  being  nearly  a  hundred  genera  I 
ofeib- tropical  plants  represented,  and  of  some 
there  are  numerous  species.  The  whole  place, 
iff  ^  T8Mt  sub- tropical  garden  containing  effects  i 
i  mpoeaible  to  bs  seen  elsewhere  carried  oi 
.  eudi  a  grand  scale  ;  any  attempt  to  im1tat€§hemi 
fr*  oar  tnlaad  olimate  would  be  ittiile. 


ARTIFICIAL  BOGS,  AND  WHAT  TO 
PLANT  IN  THEM. 

Boo  PLANTS  have  many  charms  of  their  own, 
and  are  so  easily  managed  and  so  different  in 
aspect  to  the  ordinary  class  of  garden  plants 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  please ;  all  that  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  form  a  bog  garden  is  to  form  a  hollow 
space  which  will  contain  water.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  buy  a  large  earthenware  pan  or  a 
wooden  tub,  bury  it  6  inches  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  fiU  it  full  of  broken  bricks  and 
stones  and  water,  and  cover  with  good  peat  soil ; 
the  margin  may  be  surrounded  with  clinkers  or 
tiles  at  discretion,  so  as  to  resemble  u  small  bed. 
In  this  bed  with  occasional  watering  all  strong¬ 
growing  bog  plants  will  flourish  to  perfection  ; 
such  plants  as  the  Royal  (Osmundas)  and  other 
Ferns,  the  Carexes,  Cy peruses,  &c.,  will  grow  to 
a  large  size  and  make  a  fine  display,  while  the 
cause  of  their  vigour  will  not  be  apparent. 


imbedded  in  peat,  and  the  moisture  ascending 
by  capillary  action  will  make  the  position  a 
charming  one  for  Ferns  and  numberless  other 
peat-loving  plants.  During  the  summer  the  bed 
should  always  contain  6  inches  of  water,  but  in 
winter  it  may  be  allowed  to  escape  by  the 
bottom  plug.  It  is  in  every  way  desirable  that 
a  small  trickle  of  water  should  constantly  flow 
through  the  bog  ;  ten  or  twelve  gallons  wr 
diem  will  be  quite  sufficient,  but  where  this 
cannot  be  arranged  it  may  be  kept  filled  by 
hand.  The  sides  of  such  a  bog  may  be  bordered 
by  a  very  low  wall  of  flints  or  clinkers,  built 
with  mortar  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  road- 
sand  and  leaf-mould,  and  with  a  little  earth  on 
the  top  ;  the  moisture  will  soon  cause  this  to  be 
covered  with  Moss,  and  Ferns  and  wall  plants 
of  all  kinds  will  thrive  on  it. 

Where  space  will  permit  a  much  larger 
area  may  be  converted  into  bog  and  rockwork 
intermingled,  the  surface  being  raised  or  de¬ 
pressed  at  varions 
parts,  so  as  to  afford 
stations  for  more  or 
less  moisture  -  loving 
plants.  Large  stones 
should  be  freely  used 
on  the  surface,  so  as  to 
form  mossy  stepping 
stones  ;  and  a  great 
many  plants  will  get 
on  better  in  the  chinks 
formed  by  two  adja¬ 
cent  stones  than  on 
the  surface  of  the 
peat.  In  covering 
such  a  large  area  it 
is  not  necessary  to 
render  the  whole  area 
watertight.  A  chan¬ 
nel  of  water  about  6 
inches  deep,  with 
drain  pipes  and  bricks 
at  the  bottom,  may 
be  led  to  and  fro, 
or  branched  over  the 
surface,  the  bends  or 
branches  being  about 
3  feet  apart.  The 
whole,  when  covered 
with  peat,  will  form 
an  admirable  bog, 
the  channels  forming 
drier  portions,  in 
which  spaces  between 
the  various  plants 
will  thrive  vigorously. 

Situation.  —  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  situa¬ 
tion  of  all  for  a 
is  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
or  on  sloping  ground. 
In  this  case  the  water 

A  Dracaina  {frove  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  flows  in  at  the  top, 

and  the  surface,  what¬ 
ever  its  form  or  incli- 

A  more  perfect  bog  garden  is  made  by  form- ;  nation,  must  be  rendered  watertight  with  Port¬ 
ing  a  basin  of  brickwork  and  Portland  cement,  |  land  cement  or  concrete.  Contour  or  level  lines 
about  1  foot  in  depth  ;  the  bottom  may  be  either  should  be  then  traced  on  the  whole  surface,  at 
concreted  or  paved  with  tiles  or  slates  laid  in  distances  of  aljout  3  feet,  and  a  ridge,  of  two 
cement,  and  the  whole  must  be  made  water-  |  bricks  in  height,  should  he  cemented  on  the  sur- 
tight ;  an  orifice  should  bo  made  somewhere  in  ]  face  along  each  of  the  horizontal  lines.  These 
the  side,  at  the  height  of  6  inches,  to  carry  off  ridges,  which  must  be  perfectly  level,  serve  to 
the  surplus  water,  and  another  in  the  bottom  at  ^  hold  the  water,  the  surplus  eac^ing  over  the 
the  lowest  point,  provided  with  a  cork,  or,  better  I  top  to  the  next  lower  level.  Two-inch  drain 
still,  a  brass  plug  valve  to  close  it.  Five  or  6  ■  tiles,  covered  with  coarse  stones,  should  be  laid 


inches  of  large  stones,  bricks,  &c.,  are  first  laid 
in,  and  the  whole  is  filled  to  the  top  with  good 
peat  soil,  the  surface  being  raised  into  uneven 


along  each  ridge,  to  keep  the  channel  open,  and  a 
foot  of  peat  thrown  over  the  whole.  Before 
adding  the  peat,  ridges  or  knolls  of  rockwork 


banks  and  hillocks,  with  large  pieces  of  clinker  may  be  built  on  the  surface,  the  stones  being 
or  stone  imbedded  in  it,  so  as  to  afford  drier  and  built  together  with  peat  in  the  interstices.  These 


wetter  spots  ;  the  size  and  form  of  this  garden 
or  bed  may  be  varied  at  discretion.  An  oval  or 
circular  bed  6  feet  or  6  feet  in  diameter  would 


rid^^  need  not  follow  the  horizontal  lines.  The 
positions  thus  formed  are  adapted  both  to  gorw 
and  to  display  Ferns  andj  Alpine  plants  to 


look  well  on  a  lawn  or  in  any  wayside  spot,  or  advantage. 

an  irre^arly- formed  comer  may  be  rendered  ^  There  is  another  way  In  which  a  minute  stream 
interestinjf  in  this  way  ;  but  it  should  be  in  au  ^  of  wat|?  jmay  be  turned  to  advantage,  and  that 
.M0  teheed  situation.  The  back  may  be  It^  OBUsing  It  to  irrigate  the'tep  of  a  low  wall  j 
^tn S' rockwork  of  stones  or  olirkem  ’^s^^  k  wali  thtuUl  be  high,  the 
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top  course  being  carefully  laid  in  Portland  need  of  a  renewal  of  soil,  although  it  appreciates  How  to  cover  a  naked  wcdl  quickly, 
cement.  A  course  is  then  formed  by  bricks  pro-  good  food.  Of  late  some  beautiful  and  distinct  — I  purchased  my  present  residence  twelve  , 
jecting  over  about  2  inches  at  each  side,  with  a  species  of  Columbine  have  been  introduced  into  months  ago  last  September.  The  garden,  which 
channel  left  between  them  and  along  the  centre  cultivation,  but  none  seem  so  truly  hardy  as  the  is  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall,  was  bare,  ex- 
of  the  wall,  which  must  be  carefully  cemented,  old  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  and  if  only  so  much  at-  cept  a  few  ragged  Currant  bushes  and  some  Ivy 
Small  drain  pipes  are  laid  along  this  channel  and  tention  were  paid  it  as  is  lavished  on  many  growing  at  the  bottom  over  some  rockery.  I 
fitted  in  w’ith  stones.  Large  blocks  of  burr  or  garden  flowers,  few  of  them  would  be  found  to  cut  some  shoots  ofl*  the  Ivy  and  stuck  them  is 
clinker  are  then  built  across  the  top  of  the  surpass  it  as  regards  beauty.  It  is  said  that  last  October,  about  3  inches  apart,  along  the 
wall,  with  intervals  of  12  or  15  inches  between  HYfiRiDi.8iNG  Columbines  is  a  mistake,  as  north  wall,  and  I  think  nearly  every  piece 
them,  and  these  are  connected  by  narrow  walls  likely  to  create  an  indiscriminate  and  undesir-  rooted.  Whilst  writing  I  have  that  portion  of 
of  clinker  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  pockets,  able  mixture  of  colour,  and  that  it  would  be  the  wall  before  me,  and  I  see  some  of  the  shoots 
which  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  better  to  keep  each  species  true.  Whether  this  4  feet  and  5  feet  high,  average  over  3  feet.  On 
sandy  loam.  The  projecting  masses  of  burr  is  a  proper  view  of  the  matter  1  know  not,  but  the  south  wall  I  planted  two  climbing  Devoni- 
stand  boldly  above  the  general  surface,  and  oc-  if  carried  out  it  would  undoubtedly  bar  all  ensis  Rosea  and  two  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  besides 
curring  at  regular  intervals  give  a  castellated  progress,  and  we  must  remember  that  not  so  other  things.  The  Roses,  to  my  thinking, 
character  to  the  wall,  which  may  be  about  2  feet  many  years  ago  the  same  opinion  was  expressed  have  made  most  extraordinary  growth — one  or 
high  when  finished.  Hundreds  of  elegant  wall  in  the  matter  of  Orchids,  while  now  some  of  the  two  shoots  over  12  feet  long.  My  wall  at  this 
plants  find  a  choice  situation  in  the  pockets,  finest  and  most  useful  kinds  we  have  are  the  point  is  8  feet  high,  and  I  should  think  when 
which  are  kept  constantly  moist  by  the  percola-  result  of  skilful  hybridisation.  Some  of  the  these  two  Roses  stop  growing  for  this  season 
tion  of  the  water  beneath  them,  while  Semper-  most  beautiful  species  of  Columbines  are  too  they  will  have  made  quite  100  leot  of  new  wood, 
vivums  and  Sedums  clothe  the  projecting  burrs,  mifly  ever  to  become  of  real  use  as  popular  garden  One  of  the  creepers,  A.  Veitchi,  is  growing  over 
In  fact,  with  Wallflowers,  Snapdragon,  Cistuses  plants,  but  if  their  most  charming  features  could  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  its  branches  reach  8  feet 
and  Sedums,  such  a  wall  forms  a  garden  of  be  engrafted  on  the  common  kinds,  how  great  square  along  the  wall.  I  have  since  measured, 
blossom  throughout  the  whole  spring  and  would  be  the  gain.  That  is  but  a  question  of  and  find  from  right  to  left  it  reaches  9  feet,  and 
summer.  time,  I  feel  assured,  and,  if  I  rememl^r  rightly,  one  shoot  is  over  the  top  of  the  wall ;  the  other 


Plants  for  boo  garden.— Perhaps  the  most  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  has  stated  that  he  was  hope-  nearly  as  much.  I  attribute  this  success  to  the 


charming  plants  to  commence  with  are  our  own 
native  bog  plants:  Pinguicula,  Drosera,  Par- 


ful  of  having  done  some  good  with  ccerulea  and  attention  I  paid  to  the  wall  all  through  the 
vulgaris  in  this  way.  Others  who  grow  a  col-  summer — viz.,  nearly  every  evening,  whilst  the 


nassia,  Menyanthes,  Viola  palustris,  Anagallis  lection  of  Columbines,  and  having  leisure,  could  wall  was  warm,  I  turned  the  hose  on  to  it, 
tcnolla,  Narthecium,  Osmunaa,  Lastreas  Oreop-  scarcely  render  better  service  to  gardening  than  letting  the  water  run  all  down  from  top  to 
teris,  Thelyptcris,  spinulosa,  and  other  Ferns  ;  in  obtaining  crops  with  vulgaris  and  some  of  the  bottom  unsparingly,  with  an  occasional  water- 
Sibthorpia  europrea,  Linna'a  borealis.  Primula  rarer  kinds,  letting  the  former  be  the  seed  bearer,  ing  with  liquid  manure  at  the  roots. — Devon. 

farinosa.  Campanula  hederacea,  Chrysosplenium  Popular  flowers  are  only  those  which  unite  Red  Japan  Anemone _ I  strongly  urge 

alternlfolium,  »nd  oppOTitifolium ;  Saxifraga  vigour  of  constitution  with  beautyof  flower,  and  ,^0,^  „ho  may  not  have  grown  thie  to  procure 
Hirculae,airoido8,gtellari.  &o.;  MimuluBluteus.  this  many  of  our  fine  epeciee  of  Columbme  it.foritUoneofthebrighteet  of  autumn  flower., 
Cyperusea,  CarexM,  ^  Calthaa,  Luzulae,  Carda-  cannot  bo  said  to  do.  J.  C.  B.  nrodneinn  ita  nav  bloasora  until  ouite  late  in  the 


mine,  Leucojum,  Fritillarias,  Marsh  Orchises, 
Kqnisetums,  and  a  host  of  plants  from  our 
marshes,  and,  from  the  summits  of  our  higher 


Lifting  and  wintering  Dahlia  roots.— 


producing  its  gay  blossoms  until  quite  late  in  the 
season.  1  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw 
this  hardy  flower  in  full  bloom.  It  was  in  mid- 


marsnes,  and,  rom  the  summits  of  our  Higher  NovembeV,  when  the  beauty  of  the  outdoor 

mountains,  will  flourish  as  freely  as  in  their  As  long  as  the  weather  Keeps  open  the  task  ot  pnfjrplv  thAt  T  hannpnp.1 

native  habitats,  and  may  all  be  grown  in  a  few  lifting  bahlias  need  notoccuny  attention.  The  g^^^en  is  almost  entirely  ^  afd  clme^Sn 
snuare  feet  of  boir  :  while  Rhododendrons.  Kal-  usual  practice  is  to  allow  the  plants  to  stand  ^  i 


square  feet  of  bog  ;  while  Rhododendrons,  Kal 
mias,  Gunnera  scabra,  the  larger  Grasses,  Ferns, 


until  blackened  by  frost,  and  then  to  cut  them  I  ^ 


Carexes,  Ac.,  will  serve  for  the  bolder  features,  back  to  withm  9  inches  or  so  of  the  roots.  Then 
I  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  many  foreign  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first  mild. 


on  a  hundred  or  more  large  plaotfl 


ecked  with  bright  flowers.  1  thought  1  hsfl 


although  many  of  the  best  are  not  yet  introduced  <lf7-  They  will  winter  anywhere  provided  the  graceful  appearance  of  the  plant 

into  this  country,  in  fact  one  of  thegroatcharms  pl^m  c<»l,  dry,  and  free  from  frost.  A  warm  ..  eocure  it  a  in  any  Eatden 

of  the  boz  zarden  is  that  evervtbinz  thrives  and  cellar  suits  them  well.  Many  have  no  other  Mcure  it  a  place  in  any  gar 

multiplies  in  it.  and  nothing  ever  droops  or  convenience  than  placing  them  under  the  stage  U*^w”beSming  *well  known, 

dies,  the  only  difficulty  being  to  prevent  the  tolhe  rod  one  ^  n^yei  LTme  popular: 

stronger  plants  hrom  overgrowing,  ^d  eventu-  "J?  “  ‘rliL  nro^ution  ^b^ken  «>ough  I  am  sure  it  wUl  do  so  ere  long,  ?or  a.  . 

ally  dcstroymg  the  weaker  ones  1  need  M^ly  be  taken  bright-coloured  autumn  flower  it  ha?  hardly  a 

add  that  a  small  pool  of  water  fiUed  with  Water  .  a  It  U  not  so  strong  of  growth  a.  the 

Lilies  and  other  water  plants  forms  a  charming  Pinks  for  forotog.— Among  hardy  her-  .^^bito  kind,  and  therefore  requirM  rather  more 

adjunct  to  the  bog  garden.  baceous  planU  suited  for  forcing,  the  pMition  cultural  care,  and  this  u  pibably  the  reason 

iydenAoin.  L.  C.  which  is  assigned  to  the  ^se  o.mong  hardy  ^by  some  hkve  been,  in  a  measure,  disap- 

-  shn.be  may  be  acoorfed  to  the  vanous  varieties  „itb  j,.  Before  planting  the  soil 

now  TO  IMPROVE  COLUMBINES.  "  Pmke.  The  sorts  emted  for  this  purpose  are  ,boaia  be  well  stirred  to  a  depth  of  2  feet, 

WiiAT  has  been  suggested  as  to  single  Anemones  ?hTwTkTwn  InurBoTeyt^'^ch*  nT/  ^  “ieSw  to  aT^^ 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  GolumbiuM.  considered  ae  the  type  of  the  foreme  kinds,  occasioLl*  soaking®  of  water, 

AN  e  need  in  them  decided  tmts  which  could  be  many  of  which  we  exceedingly  beautiful  as  well  andfronf  September  to  November  you  will  be 
reproduced  true  from  seed.  We  want  large  as  fragrant,  and  are  great  improvements  upon  nf  Pniiv- 

flowers  and  fixed  colours  and  then  we  should  the  original  type.  The  necessary  stock  of  each  ..j. 

have  a  hardy  flower  that  might  bo  employed  in  sort  should  be  annually  raised  from  cuttings,  _ »  i  n.  •  s.  j 

many  ways  very  tellingly.  At  present  the  put  in  early  in  March,  and  the  earliest  batch  Sowi^  axinualfl.— It  ’ 

Columbine  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of  garden  of  forced  plants  will  generally  furnish  the  supply  ''^®^ble  to  sow  later  than  the  middle  of  May,  m 


Sydenham. 


now  TO  IMPROVE  COLUMBINES. 


uo  uux.  wx  v.xo  utuov  TAAtauto  UJ  {jaiuuu  lUl  UltlUb^  WUl  MOUCraiiy  luruulu  bUO  auuuiv  - -  --  -  ---  .. 

flowers,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  fixing  of  cuttings.  They  will  strike  freely  in  a  com-  weather  coming  before  the  plants  get  good 
rxf  nnimira  in  nlanfu  nvix/vL  _ _ _ t  _ 4.  . 1 _ _  hold  of  the  fiTround  thev  havo  not  the  time  to 


Phloxes,  &o.,  couldsurely  be  equally  well  accom-  meter,  placing  them  upon  a  slight  hotbed,  and  »  few  patches  of  the  hardy  kmda  the  ; 

plished  with  Columbines.  Much,  of  course,  may  covering  them  with  a  hand-glass.  Thus  treated,  l^eb  week  in  March,  allowmg  an  interval  o 
—nay,  has  been  done  by  rigid  selection  in  the  they  soon  become  well-rooted,  when  they  should  fortnight  beti^n  each  sowing.  Make  two  bow-  j 
matter  of  seed  saving,  but  b^s  appear  to  be  very  bo  potted  off  singly  into  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  log®  of  Sweet  Peas— one  the  TOgmning  of  Marc  , 
fond  of  Columbines,  and  it  lies  in  the  power  of  a  and  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  close  and  growing  other  a  month  later.  *loly  w  too  Utc  or  i 
good-sized  bumble  bee  to  render  futile  much  of  temperature  until  they  have  become  well  estab-  ;  they  ^nnot  come  well  into  '  • 

the  pains  taken  in  this  direction  when  the  colours  lished,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  ®own  so  late.  They  may  also  he  sown  in  October 
are  grown  indiscriminately  together.  The  When  the  pots  have  become  well  filled  with  ©***13^  bloom,  doing  well  m  a  genem  way) 
shortest  road  to  ^  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  “8“^*  . 


the  pains  taken  in  this  direction  when  the  colours 
are  grown  indiscriminately  together.  The 
shortest  road  to 


Securing  fixed  colours,  os  well  as  size  and  pots,  which  need  not  exceed  5  inches  or  6  inches  ®nQU®ls,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Aiarigoias^ 
substance  of  flower,  would  be  to  take  in  hand  one  m  diameter,  and  placed  in  any  sheltered  but  Zinnias,  Ac.,  should  be  sown  under  a  hand-ligh| 
colour  at  a  time,  suppressing  at  once  all  other  open  situation  in  the  open  air ;  or  the  plants.  April,  transplanting  to  permanent  quarter!, 

.1x1 _ I _ l.._  ‘xl _ r.  -  1 _ _..x _ X.  -f  N  1.  .V  fl-VxA  loffxxi-  an/I  nf  \fair  _ Hvtfl.KFT.  1 


flower,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  really  beautiful  in  Octo^r,  using  soil  for  the  purpose  of  a  light  fine  annual.  I  fancy  that  if  kept  any  time 

clear  white,  as  ipure  in  tint  as  any  flower  need  rich  character.  Among  the  best  sorts  for  the  loses  its  germinative  power,  for  I  experienc 

bo.^  These  would  prove  very  effective  massed,  purpose  are  Lord  Lyons,  Rosy  Morn,  Claude,  much  the  same  difficulty  as  your  correspondei 
08  indeed  would  a  bright  claret-red,  especially  Mrs.  Pettifer,  Coronet,  Most  Welcome,  The  and  it  was  this  season  for  the  first  time  thal 

amongst  low  shrubs  and  in  front  of  evergreens  Duchess,  Miss  Jolliffe,  Garibalcti,  and  Anna  succeeded  in  getting  the  seed  I  purchased 

— places  into  which  the  Columbine  seems  to  ^  Bolevn.  The  named  is  exceedingly  fragrant  grow.  At  the  same  time  I  think  there  m 
harmoniously,  and  where,  ife  beautiful,  but  the  pod  is  liable  to  buri^tilS  hkir6>fbcen  some  error  in  sowing,  or  a  few  pla 

nature  and  as  circumstance  which  detracts  ifroiiviths  (TlIuc  of  would  h^Vje'ib^en "secured  from  nine  packet! 

soil,  it  will  flower  for  years  wirhoutTeelin^jhe^he  bloom,  UiYrvI_T\j  |  'a^dd  seeds  of  a  similar  nab  i 
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nature  and 

soil,  it  will  flower  for  years  winr 


the  bloom, 


,  a^od  seeds  of  a  similar  nabj 
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I  find  the  best  way  is  to  sow  about  the ' 
beginning  of  April,  in  a  cool  house,  watering  I 
the  soil  well  before  sowing,  covering  the  seeds 
lightly,  putting  a  pane  of  glass  on  the  pot,  and 
standing  in  a  close,  dark  frame  until  germina¬ 
tion  takes  place.  If  seeds  are  at  all  good  they 
must  come  up  if  sown  in  this  manner.  As  a 
dwaH  yellow  bedding  plant  1  doubt  if  anything 
can  excel,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  equal, 
Sanvitalia  procumbens.  It  blooms  with  un- 
aiminbhed  energy  all  through  the  summer  and 
antunm,  and  cares  as  little  for  inclement  weather  j 
as  for  prolonged  drought.  Plants  at  the  present  | 
time  are  bearing  hundreds  of  bright  flowers,  and 
are  extremely  attractive.  The  plant  is  of  very 
neat,  compact  growth,  with  lively  green  foliage,  | 
each  shoot  terminating  in  a  bright  yellow,  black- , 
centred  flower,  about  the  size  of  sixpence,  and  I 
which  remains  good  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
Mine  is  the  double- flowered  variety,  which  1 1 
consider  far  preferable  to  the  single  one.  Each  | 
plant  requires  at  least  a  square  foot  of  space,  a  | 
sunny  position  being  indispensable.  In  partial . 
shade  it  runs  to  leaf,  and  has  then  nothing 
particular  to  recommend  it.  —  J.  Corn  hill,  I 
Byjleetf  Surrey, 

The  fHngred  Buokbean.  — Limnanthemum  I 
nymphseoides,  known  more  commonly  as  ‘ 
Villarsia  nymphaeoides,  is  one  of  the  lovliest  of  i 
BritUh  water  plants.  It  merits  introduction  to 
our  ornamental  waters,  in  which  its  cultivation  ' 
is  so  easy  that  no  attention 
is  required  after  it  has  be-  _ 
come  established.  It  is  a 
creeping  perennial,  and  the  f-  ' 

flowering-stems  float  far  and 
wide,  bearing  leaves  like 
those  of  a  Water  Lily,  but 
smaller.  They  are  prettily 
dappled  with  led-brown,  or 
are  even  almost  entirely  of 
that  colour,  instead  of  green, 
and  amid  these  sparkling  i 

spots  on  the  water  the  flowers 
appear  during  July  and  ! 

August.  They  are  funnel-  | 

shaped,  about  an  inch  across, 
bright  yellow,  and  fringed.  -  - 

It  grows  from  Norfolk  and  ^ 

Gloucester  to  Sussex,  and  is 
naturalised  elsewhere,  but  it 
is  rather  rare  in  England. 

In  Holland  it  is  much  more 
common.  There  large  tracts 
of  canal  are  covered  with  its 

beautiful  leaves  and  flowers.  *  _ 

It  is  not  at  all  like  the  Buck-  Fringed 

bean,  as  its  popular  name 
would  indicate,  but  it  does 
belong  to  the  same  order,  though  few  would 
think  it  a  Gentianwort.  The  plant  which  it  most 
resembles  in  general  appearance  is  Limnocharb 
Hnmboldti,  a  lovely  aquatic,  which  may  be  seen 
every  year  in  the  Victoria  tank  at  Kew  ;  but  they 
are  not  related,  as  the  Limnocharis  belongs  to 
the  Alismaceie,  the  same  tribe  to  which  the 
flowering  Rush  or  Butomus  belongs. — P.  I.  I. 

12097.  — Home-grown  Tobaocso.  —  The 
only  use  that  home-grown  Tobacco  can  be  pro¬ 
fitably  put  to  is  to  fumigate  the  plant-houses. 
It  is  best  grown  in  rich  deep  garden  soil  out-of- 
doors.  The  plants  should  be  raised  in  hotbeds, 
pricked  out  singly  in  boxes,  and  they  should  be 
good  strong  plants  about  the  end  of  May.  Each 
plant  must  be  supported  with  a  stout  stick. 
The  leaves  should  be  dried  by  removing  the 
mid-rib,  and  laying  them  out  in  an  airy  shed  or 
L  vinery.  When  they  are  dry  gather  them 
\  together  in  the  morning  and  press  them  firmly 
\  into  a  box  or  barrel.  If  the  leaves  are  touched 
\  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them,  they  crumble 
i  Into  powder. — J.  D.  E. 

1  120S2.  —  Yellow  -  flowered  tredllng 

1  plants. — Corydalis  lutea  would  be  the  very 
J  thing  for  “  M.  B. it  is  neat  in  habit,  profuse  in 
bloom,  and  flowers  the  whole  summer.  The 
fact  that  it  will  grow  well  on  a  wall  shows  that 
h  likes  a  light  soil,  a  stmny  place,  and  perfect 
drainage.  Other  neat  yellow-flowered  plants 
iie^^yssnm  saxatile  compactum,  Achillea 
tmentosa,  Oenothera  speciosa,  yellow  Sun- 
tsses  and  the  double  variety  of  the  bird’s- 
Isot  Trefoil,  Lotus  comlculatus  floro  -  pleno. 

B.  ”  should  tiy  again  with  the  p]sAt%  he 
tames.  Failures  with  rseeds  ttqw^  in  tiM  qp^ 
isrders  are  very  common.  The  seem^^c. 
Imwt  been  sown  too  deeply ;  insects,  slugs,  or 


grubs  may  have  eaten  them  ofl  as  they  appeared ; 
night  frosts  may  have  fatally  nipped  the  rising 
seed  leaves  ;  and  the  soil  may  have  been  too 
coarse  in  texture.  The  best  w'ay  with  seeds  I 
have  always  found  to  be  to  remove  3  or  4  inches 
of  the  soil  and  substitute  a  mixture  of  fine  silky 
loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould,  sowing  thinly,  and 
covering  the  seeds  but  lightly.  Upturned  pots, 
placed  over  the  clumps,  are  a  great  help ;  it 
takes  but  a  minute  to  run  down  a  long  border 
and  take  them  off  or  put  them  on  the  clumps  of 
seedlings,  and  they  are  not  only  useful  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  germinating  plants  from  frost,  hot 
sunshine,  and  excessive  rain,  but  they  also 
protect  the  plants  from  slugs  if  the  hole  in  the 
pot  is  carefully  stopped  up,  and  the  rim  pressed 
well  down  into  the  soil  in  the  evening.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  old  and  bad  seed.  The  very 
best  houses  can  be  relied  on  to  supply  fresh  seed 
which  will  germinate,  especially  H  a  sufficient 
order  is  given. — J.  D. 

12067. —Meurvel  of  Peru. —When  the 
foliage  dies  down  take  up  the  roots  and  store 
them  away  in  a  cool  dry  place,  planting  out 
again  the  middle  of  April ;  or  they  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  through  the  winter  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  light,  covering  them  with  several 
inches  of  ashes  or  some  light  material.  Marvel 
of  Peru  likes  warmth,  and  should,  therefore, 
have  a  sunny  sheltered  situation  to  grow  in. 
Rich  ground  is  also  a  condition  of  success. 


Duckbean  as  it  (ifrowB  naturally  flowers  yellow'. 

I  deeply  stirring  it  and  adding  some  rotten 
'  manure.  In  hot  dry  weather  give,  now  and 
I  then,  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  the  plants 
I  will  make  a  strong  and  rapid  eprowth,  and  will 
I  flower  abundantly. — J.  C.,  Byfleet. 

I  -  This  is  a  plant  of  very  easy  cultivation, 

and  can  be  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring  on  a 
I  hotbed,  or  in  a  greenhouse  along  with  Balsams, 
Kgg-plants,  and  similar  things.  With  only  an 
I  unheated  greenhouse  it  can  be  grown  in  pots  the 
,  first  year,  and  gradually  allow'ed  to  become  diy 
I  as  the  weather  gets  cold.  The  roots  can  be  left 
'  in  the  pots  all  the  winter  if  kept  almost  dry  and 
'  safe  from  frost,  or  they  can  be  lifted  and  stored 
like  Dahlias.  The  roots  can  be  planted  out  in 
spring  in  the  open  ground,  but  it  is  safer  to 
start  them  in  growth  first.  That  is  the  state  in 
which  the  roots  are  usually  offered  for  sale  in 
roring,  one  year  old  and  just  beginning  to  move. 
The  soil  should  be  deep,  friable,  and  well 
:  manured,  and  the  situation  sheltered,  and  the 
hottest  that  can  be  found  for  them.  I  notice 
frequently  in  Gardening  this  plant  ofiered  in 
various  colours.  That  is  misleading.  The 
name  of  *'  marvel”  is  given  to  the  plant  because  it 
produces  flowers  of  mamy  colours  in  succession, 
the  intermediate  flowers  being  striped  with  the 
two  succeeding  colours,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
plant  is  changing  the  colour  of  its  flowers  from 
I  crimson  to  yellow  the  first  flower  which  shows 
I  any  yellow  will  generally  be  crimson,  with  a 
few  yellow  lines  and  dots ;  each  succeeding 
flower  will  show  more  yellow  until  they  come 
yellow  eAirely,  after  which  another  colour 
will  immediately  begin  to  appear  in  dots 
before.  The  number  of  inter- 
■>  Cowers  between  the  seifs  varies 

— fol^is  the  smallest  number  I  remember 


noticing.  With  me  the  palest  colours  were 
produced  in  the  cool  early  summer,  and  the 
crimsons,  scarlets,  and  yellows  in  the  hotter 
weather.  Heat  also  seemed  to  make  the  changes 
of  colour  come  more  quickly,  so  that  the  north 
side  of  the  plants  lagged  behind  in  the  changes. 
There  is  no  variety  of  Marvel  of  Peru  except 
one  with  variegated  leaves.  The  long- flowered 
or  night-scented  kind  is  a  different  species.  The 
roots  of  Marvel  of  Peru  become  very  large  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and,  being  of  a  branching 
character  and  brittle,  are  difficult  to  store, 
and  best  thrown  away,  a  succession  of  young 
plants  being  kept  up  from  seed. — J.  D. 

12063.— Hgirdy  bulbs  for  springr  bloom- 
ing. — All  plants  may  be  planted  now  with 
success.  Ordinary  garden  soil,  mixed  with  loam 
from  rotted  tuH  and  leaf  -  mould,  or  old 
powdery  manure  from  a  spent  hotbed,  will  suit 
Dafibdils,  Narcissus  and  Polyanthus  NarcissuB, 
Scillas,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops.  A 
rich  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  leaf-mould,  will 
suit  Hyacinths,  Anemones,  and  Crown  Im¬ 
perials.  Early-flowering  Lilies  may  now  be 
planted  ;  the  best  for  ordinary  gardens  are  the 
White  Lily,  the  Nankeen  Lily,  the  Orange  Lily, 
and  its  varieties,  L.  Davuricum,and  varieties  L. 
Thunbergianum,  and  varieties  L.  chalcedonicum 
and  L.  canadense.  It  is  too  late  now  to  think 
of  sowing  seeds  for  next  summer  ;  that  is  a 
business  which  should  be  taken  in  hand  in  the 
spring  of  the  previous  year,  and  continued  at 
intervals  throughout  the  summer,  as  diflerent 
kinds  require  finishing  with  hardy  annuals  to 
stand  the  winter,  in  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  September.  The  best  way  now  will  be  to 
wait  until  spring,  and  begin  M'ith  hardy  annuals 
in  pots  in  February  in  the  cold  frame,  and 
following  on  with  sowings  in  the  open  ground  in 
March  and  April,  and  with  half  hardy  annuals  in 
heat,  to  be  hardened  off  for  planting  out  in  .May. 
Biennials  and  perennials  can  be  taken  in  hand 
at  the  same  time  for  blooming  in  the  summer  of 
1886.  Large  plants  of  hardy  flowering  things 
can  be  plantea  now,  but  the  small  plants  sent 
out  by  nurserymen  are  best  planted  in  the  spring 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  to  their  growing 
away  without  check. — J.  D. 

12022  and  12038.  —  Hollyhocks  from 
seed. —  I  would  like  to  give  my  experience 
with  regard  to  Hollyhock  growing.  I  nnd  that 
if  seed  be  sown  in  January  or  February  in  heat, 
and  the  plants  put  out  in  April  or  May  in  rich 
soil,  they  will  bloom  splendidly  in  September, 
and  the  most  forward  ones  in  August.  1  have 
some  now  half  expanded,  from  seed  sown  in 
April  last.  I  think  the  best  time  to  sow  is  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe  (September  or  October), 
the  plants  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  strong  by  the  time  they  will  be  planted 
out.  They  require  a  very  rich  soil  in  order  to 
produce  strong  spikes  and  fine  individual  blooms. 
— R,  Mann,  Sliadtcell, 

12110,— M3rrtle8  not  flowerlngr.— If  the  plants 
were  cut  down  by  froet  in  1880,  the  probable  reason  they 
have  not  flowered  is  that  they  are  not  old  enough,  they  will 
do  so  when  they  have  had  a  year  or  two  longer  to  grow.— 
J.  D.  E  _ 

Weeds  on  walks. — The  system  in  many 
gardens  appears  to  be  to  break  the  surface  of 
these  up  once  a  year,  which  I  think  is  a  most 
objectionable  proceeding,  as  it  entirely  spoils 
them  for  walking  on  for  a  long  time,  and  entails 
much  labour  in  getting  them  back  to  their  firm 
state  again.  Instead  of  breaking  them  up  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Moss  and  weeds,  I 
have  always  found  it  far  better  to  use  salt, 
which  we  do  annually,  the  usual  season  for 
applying  it  being  the  end  of  May  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  at  which  period  we  endeavour  to 
select  a  dry,  settled  week  for  applying  it,  or  if 
in  any  doubt  about  the  weather,  we  sprinkle 
the  salt  with  water  while  lying  on  the  walks 
to  dissolve  it  more  quickly,  and  thus  save  any 
risk  of  its  being  washed  to  the  sides  by  a 
shower.  Manage  in  this  way,  weeds  and  Moss 
and  all  other  vegetable  confervaj  disappear  after 
the  first  rain,  and  the  walks  are  left  as  bright 
and  fresh  looking  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
gravelled,  and  remain  in  that  very  pleasing  and 
desirable  state  throughout  the  season.  Of 
course,  it  will  only  do  to  use  salt  where  there 
are  dead  edgings  or  Grass  verges,  as,  however 
carefully  it  m  applied,  it  is  almost  sure 
to  injure  Boxj  which  soon  shows  how  much  the 
l^e/^^11^  colour  it 
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Qlasshousee. 

Indian  Azaleas. —Plants  that  bloomed  early 
last  winter  and  completed  their  growth  at  a 
correspondingly  early  period  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  again  force  early  this  season.  The  time  that 
they  can  be  brongnt  into  flower  will  in  a  great 
measnre  be  dependent  upon  the  way  they  have 
been  treated.  If  kept  warm  through  the  early 
spring  until  their  flower-bnds  were  large  and 
promment,  they  may  now  be  brought  into 
uloom  by  subjecting  them  to  moderate  heat  in 
five  or  six  weeks,  &a  in  many  cases  the  buds 
will  be  almost  ready  to  burst.  A  temperature 
of  60  degs.  in  the  night  will  not  be  too  much, 
but  if  they  are  less  forward  than  here  indi¬ 
cated  they  must  not  be  kept  too  warm,  or  the 
blooms  will  be  soft  and  subject  to  flag  when 
cut,  for  which  purpose  many  of  these  early- 
forced  flowers  will  most  likely  be  required. 
See  that  the  plants  are  quite  clear  from  thrips 
or  their  eggs  before  being  placed  in  heat,  other¬ 
wise  these  will  quickly  increase  and  cause  much 
trouble  afterwards.  Keep  them  well  up  to  the 
glass  in  the  lightest  position  available,  and  do 
not  at  this  season  syringe  them  much  overhead 
or  keep  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
water  applied  now,  except  sparingly,  either  by 
the  use  of  the  syringe  or  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
tends  to  a  soft  condition  of  the  flowers  much 
more  than  in  the  spring,  when  there  is  more 
daylight  and  a  drier  condition  of  the  external 
air. 

Hardt  Azaleas.  —  Azalea  mollis  ranks 
amongst  the  best  forcing  hardy  shrubs  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  is  calculated  to  supersede  the  old 
Ghent  varieties.  When  well  managed,  bjr  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  where  planted  out  m  an 
open  situation  with  attention  as  to  watering 
during  dry  summer  weather,  it  sets  its  buds  so 
freely  that  even  small  plants,  not  more  than  1 
foot  nigh,  are  a  complete  mass  of  flowers  when 
in  bloom.  The  obvious  advantage  of  this  is  that 
•o  mnoh  flower  can  be  had  from  plants  in  very 
small  pots.  Enough  stock  to  give  a  succession 
by  starting  at  diflerent  times  through  the 
winter  should  be  now  at  once  potted  up, 
securing  all  the  roots  possible,  with  no  more 
breakage  than  cannot  be  avoided.  Whilst  the 
weather  is  open  they  may  be  placed  out-of-doors, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  frost  should  be  put 
in  pits  or  frames. 

Chrysanthemums. — If  flowers  of  these  have 
not  already  been  thinned,  this  operation  should 
be  no  longer  deferred.  The  extent  to  which  the 
disbudding  is  carried  requires  to  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  varieties  to  be 
operated  upon.  There  is  very  great  diflerence 
even  amongst  the  large- flowered  section  in  the 
ability  of  particular  kinds  to  produce  fully  de¬ 
velop^  flowers,  some  of  the  largest  exhibition 
sorts  are  not  able,  even  in  the  case  of  strong, 
vigorous  examples  in  large  pots,  to  mature  more 
than  a  single  bloom  on  the  top  of  each  shoot, 
whilst  other  kinds  bearing  medium-sized  flowers 
will  carry  four  or  five  times  the  number.  In  like 
manner,  the  larger  bloomed  Pompone  varieties 
should  have  their  buds  thinned  more  freely  than 
the  smallest  flowered  section,  which,  for  general 
purposes,  need  little  thinning.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  even  for  ordinary  decorative 
use,  where  there  is  no  disposition  to  grow  flowers 
up  to  the  exhibition  standard,  it  is  advisable  to 
thus  thin  them  moderately,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  latest  blooming  kinds,  as  where  the 
buds  are  in  this  way  sufficiently  thinned  the 
flowers  that  are  allowed  to  remain  have  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  substance  in  them,  and  when 
expand^  will  last  on  the  plants  proportionately 
longer,  in  this  way  prolonging  their  season  of 
bloom.  There  are  now  a  num^r  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  these  plants,  mostly  of  Continental  origin, 
that  bloom  early,  coming  into  flower  by  the  end 
of  September,  filling  up  the  time  between  the 
summer  blooming  varieties  and  the  ordinary 
later  flewerers,  and  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
cut  flowers  in  considerable  quantities,  note  of 
these  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
stock  for  another  year. 

Mignonette. — Plants  raised  from  the  earliest 
Bowiim  will  now  have  attained  considerable  size, 
and  if  they  have  been  properly  attended  to, 
ought  to  be  well  famished  with  Bfesty  of  stout, 
healthy  foliage.  JS  the  pots  fre  v<|^  'ul  0 
roots  they  must  feb  assisted  b]^M  \e!&u>iopA 
use  of  manure  water,  or  the  application  of  some 


concentrated  solid  manure  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  that  will  invigorate  them  as  it  is  washed 
down  to  the  roots  in  the  operation  of  watering, 
otherwise  the  plants  get  a  yellow,  unhealthy 
appearance,  and  there  is  a  premature  loss  of 
foliage,  and  a  correspondingly  weak  condition  of 
the  advancing  flowers.  Where  this  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  favourite  is  in  regular  demand,  a  sufficient 
stock  of  the  new  doable  white  variety  ought  to 
be  grown,  for  although  it  does  not  seed  so  as  to 
be  raised  in  the  usual  way,  it  can  be  readily 
struck  from  cuttings.  The  enduring  character 
of  the  flowers  and  its  general  excellent  qualities 
are  such  as  to  make  it  well  worth  the  little  extra 
trouble  involved  in  its  propagation.  Where 
young  plants  of  it  exist  that  are  at  all  short  of 
pot  room,  they  ought  to  have  a  shift  at  once, 
using  good  loam  well  enriched  with  manure,  and 
to  which  has  been  added  a  moderate  amount  of 
leaf -mould,  a  material  in  which  Mignonette,  in 
common  with  most  other  soft-wooded  plants, 
makes  roots  more  freely  than  in  loam  alone. 
After  this  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  light, 
airy  pit  with  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera< 
tare,  never  allowing  them  to  get  too  cold. 

Lachenalias. — Many  who  force  these  pretty 
bulbs  allow  them  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
same  pots  without  either  giving  them  more  room 
or  dividing  the  clumps  ;  the  result  is  that  th^ 
become  too  much  enfeebled  to  flower  freely.  If 
means  have  not  been  taken  to  correct  this  before 
they  have  started  into  growth,  the  balls  may 
be  tamed  out  of  the  pots  and  divided,  each  into 
three  or  four,  without  more  disturbance  of  the 
roots  than  can  be  avoided  ;  drain  the  pots 
sufficiently,  use  soil  thoroughly  enriched  with 
rotten  manurd,  and  add  enough  sand  to  allow 
the  water  to  pass  freely  through. 

Trop.colums. — Tubers  of  the  tricolor  section 
will  now  be  about  commencing  growth  ;  as  soon 
as  this  is  ^parent  they  ought  at  once  to  be  re- 

Eotted.  They  thrive  in  either  peat  or  loam, 

ut  it  should  be  of  a  good  open  character,  and 
as  these  plants  require  directly  they  commence 
growing  to  have  whatever  support  they  are  to 
receive  in  the  way  of  a  trellis  to  train  them  on 
applied,  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  bloom  ;  on  this  account  it 
is  requisite  to  be  careful  in  the  application  of 
water  until  the  new  roots  begin  to  move  freely 
in  it.  Give  them  a  light  position  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  look  diligently  for  the  appearance  of 
green  fly. 

Fuchsias. — Young  plants  struck  about  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  if  not  already 
transferred  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
remain  for  some  time  yet,  which  should  be  5 
inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  ought,  without 
further  delay,  to  be  moved  into  them  ;  use  good 
loam,  with  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  leaf- 
mould  added,  which  will  assist  their  rooting 
freely  through  the  winter  ;  they  ought  to  be 
kept  all  but  touching  the  glass  in  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  50  degs.,  and  syringed  over¬ 
head  two  or  three  times  a  week,  so  as  to  keep 
down  any  red  spider  that  may  be  about  them  ; 
for  though  this  pest  does  not  increase  much 
during  the  winter,  still  it  is  so  partial  to 
Fuchsias  that  it  sometimes  gets  established  on 
them  at  this  season.  Old  examples  that  have 
done  flowering  should  now  be  sparingly  watered 
to  induce  a  state  of  rest ;  when  the  leaves  are 
partially  fallen  they  may  be  cut  back  as  close 
08  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  'shorten  them,  and 
if  a  comer  can  be  spared  for  them  in  a  house  or 
pit  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  they  will  be  better 
if  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  ; 
so  treated,  they  will  not  become  subject  to  so 
much  loss  of  root,  and  will  start  away  much 
freer  when  submitted  to  a  little  warmth  after 
the  turn  of  the  days.  If  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
semi-dark  treatment,  sucli  as  under  a  green¬ 
house  stage,  or  where  there  is  insufficient  light 
for  any  healthy  growth  to  be  kept  up,  the  soil 
may  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry. 

Roman  Hyacinth.^.  —  Where  these  were 
potted  early  they  will  by  this  time  have  made 
plenty  of  roots,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
moved  into  heat  previous  to  exposing  the 
crowns,  which  will  be  in  a  blanchea  condition 
when  taken  from  the  material  in  which  they 
have  been  plunged.  They  should  be  shielded 
from  the  full  light,  for  if  suddenly  exceed  when 
in  this  state  to  its  influence,  it  has  me  effect  of 
:^pling  the  foliage.  After  they  have  be=!r> 


these  and  all  other  plants  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  wherever  much  heat  is  used  the 
amount  of  light  should  be  proportionate,  with 
enough  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Only  by 
these  counteracting  influences  can  the  grovrth 
be  kept  sufficiently  short  and  stout. 


Flower  Garden. 

Spring  redding. — Where  spring  gaiety  has 
to  be  studied,  no  time  should  m  lost  in  clearing 
out  the  summer  bedders  and  giving  the  necea- 
saiy  dressing  to  and  digging  over  of  the  beds. 
This  can  now  be  done  without  much  sacrifice, 
as,  although  there  has  not  yet  been  sufficient 
frost  to  cut  off  many  of  the  plants,  it  may  occur 
any  night  now  ;  besides,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
spring-flowering  plants,  and  particularly  bulbs, 
should  be  planted  soon.  As  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants,  much  depends  on  the  size  and  the 
number  of  beds  to  be  filled  and  the  plants  at 
commsmd.  Provided  there  is  no  stint  or  limit 
08  to  plants,  then  preference  should  be  given  to 
planting  them  in  masses ;  but  when  plants  and 
bulbs  are  short,  then  plant  thinly  and  fill  the  in¬ 
tervening  space  with  hardy  carpeting  plants. 
Small,  choice,  evergreen  shrubs  are  also  excellent 
for  dotting  about  the  beds  as  single  plants  m 
central  positions,  thus  saving  a  certain  number  of 
bulbs  or  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting  an 
immediate  finished  effect  to  the  beds.  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Narcissi,  Primroses,  Forget-me-nots, 
Daisies,  Pansies,  Wallflowers,  Sto^s,  Silenes, 
Candytufts,  Limnanthes,  Saponaria,  and  hardy 
annuals  generally  are  among  the  kinds  that 
ought  now  to  be  planted,  and  as  soon  as  done,  if 
the  ground  be  not  clothed  with  surfacing  plants, 
it  should  be  with  Cocoa-fibre  if  only  for  neatness 
sake,  though  it  is,  I  believe,  of  some  little  value 
manurially. 

Winter  bedding. — In  those  places  where 
spring  effectiveness  is  of  less  importance  than 
winter,  a  much  better  effect  can  at  once  be  made 
than  is  possible  with  spring  bedding  plants. 
This  is  done  by  using  dwarf  shrubs  principally, 
though  many  other  species  of  plants  can  be 
worked  in  well ;  among  them  are  Thyme— green 
and  variegated — Lamiums,  Ajugas,  Veronica 
incana,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  naidy  Heaths. 
These  all  do  well  for  outer  lines  and  ground¬ 
work,  the  shrubs  being  used  for  central  masses 
or  as  standards.  The  beat  kind  of  shrubs  are 
the  Ketinosporas,  Thujas,  Cupressus,  Osman 
thuses,  Aucubas,  Cotoneasters,  variegated 
Hollies,  variegated  Yews,  variegated  Ivies, 
green  and  variegated  Periwinkles,  g^en  and 
variegated  Euonymuses,  Box,  and  Bwwris.  In 
the  disposition  or  arranging  of  shrubs  for  winter 
bedding,  the  colours  being  so  nearly  allied,  care 
is  needed  to  keep  them  as  distinct  as  possible  by 
planting  the  lightest  greens  with  the  variegated 
kinds,  toe  darkest  with  the  silvery  green,  and 
the  formal  growing  kinds  with  those  of  an 
opposite  habit.  By  attention  to  this  simple 
rule,  sameness  of  colour  and  a  nursery-like  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  avoided. 

General  flow'er  garden  work. — Lift  all 
plants  that  must  be  saved;  any  that  are  not 
valued,  and  of  which  there  is  sufficient  stock  for 
another  year,  may  be  left  till  frost  has  destroyed 
them.  Get  all  kinds  of  tender  plants  under 
cover,  but  air  freely  in  favourable  weather. 
Damp,  atmospheric  and  at  the  root,  is  at  this 
season  the  sole  cause  of  plants  rotting  off ;  hence 
this  should  be  guarded  against.  Proceed  with 
shrub  and  tree  planting  as  opportunity  ofiere, 
there  being  more  time  for  such  extraneous  jobs 
at  this  time  of  the  yeat  than  there  is  in  the  busy 
spring-time,  besides  the  additional  incentive 
there  is  for  doing  such  work  now  nanaely,  that 
the  plants,  as  a  rule,  flourish  better. 


Pmlt. 

Hardy  fruits.— With  the  exception  of  a  few 
late  Apples,  which  will  be  quite  fit  for  gathering, 
all  the  fruit  will  now  be  in  the  fruit  room,  and 
the  weather  being  so  mild  and  favourable  for 
ground  work,  every  operation  pertaining  to  the  : 
disturbance  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  require  ii 
and  repay  early  attention.  On  high  and  dry  soils 
the  importance  of  root- pruning  is  not  always  ap-  J 
predated,  but  in  cold,  damp  gardens  it  forms  the  J 
keystoneof  success  in  the  production  of  good  crops  | 
of  nearly  very  kind  of  fruit.  Another  important! 
matter  in  the  management  of  wall  trees  is  goo<i| 
j^opbigi^^Riporary  or  otherwise,  for  protecting 


i  gradually  brought  to  bear  its  power  thny  the^blos^qiim  Ji;(mi  frost.  It  is  generally  dii 
better  for  having  a  light  posUnia,  esiK'ciar.y  |  ouSied  iofijc^'aCydaS*,  atid  is  again  forgotten  unti 


if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  ^(^^^ijemind  us  that  time  is  on 
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wing,  and  it  ia  again  too  late  to  carry  oat  the 
good  intentiona  formed  after  the  aharp  frost  of 
the  preceding  month  of  May.  It  ia  not  for  me 
to  advise  the  kind  of  protector,  as  circumstances 
alter  cases,  but  I  may  say  I  give  preference  to 
portable  glass  lights  2  feet  in  depth,  which  can 
he  taken  down  and  stored  away  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  and  safe  from  spring  frosts ;  and,  as 
there  is  now  a  period  of  barely  four  months 
before  us,  my  duty  will  have  been  performed 
when  1  say  now  is  the  time  to  set  about  making, 
purchasiag,  or  providing  protecters  for  next 
spring.  It  will  not,  however,  be  well  to  put 
them  up  until  they  are  actually  wanted,  as  con¬ 
stant  protection  makes  the  trees  tender  and  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  frost.  When  the 
usual  routine  of  root-pruning  and  planting  of 
what  may  be  termed  modem  trees  has  been 
brought  to  a  close,  there  generally  remains  a 
Urge  section  formed  of  old  friends  in  the  orchards 
which  would  well  repay  the  smallest  favour, 
and  as  many  of  the  trees  are  profuse  bearers, 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  taking  away  the  surface 
soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  replacing  it  with  a 
rich  mixture  made  up  of  fresh  turf,  manure, 
charred  refuse,  road  scrapings,  or  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  got  together  for  the  purpose, 
will  have  the  desired  effect  in  increasing  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit.  We  will  assume  that 
the  ground  b  properly  drained  and  the  heads  of 
the  trees  well  thinned  out  to  let  in  sun  and  air, 
but  if  these  matters  are  not  satbfactory,  the 
dead  months  now  before  us  will  be  profitably 
employed  in  making  them  so. 

Prctxino  and  nailing. — Where  the  winter 
dressing  of  fruit  trees  forms  a  heavy  item,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  work  forward 
before  severe  weather  sets  in,  as  the  work  can 
be  performed  in  a  better  manner,  and  the  early 
renK>val  of  all  superfluous  matter  exposes  the 
trees  and  walls  to  the  cleansing  influence  of  frost 
1^  rain.  Witk  us  the  Currant  b  now  ready 
fei  pruning  ;  then  will  follow  the  Plum,  the 
Cherry,  and  the  Raspberry.  The  latter  will 
have  the  canes  securely  tied  to  stakes  or  trellises, 
the  shortening  back  being  deferred  until  later  on, 
and  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure  will  make  all 
safe  for  the  winter.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
we  always  prune  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
The  shoots  are  then  neatly  nailed  in  close  to 
the  wall  to  ripen,  and  nothing  more  b  needed 
imtil  the  time  arrives  for  unnailing  and 
drawing  the  branches  awa^  from  the  walb  to 
prevent  the  buds  from  getting  too  forward.  To 
prevent  the  shoots  from  being  injured  by  wind  a 
few  stout  Ash  rods  are  placed  in  the  border 
1  foot  from  the  base  of  the  wall  and  bowed  in  to 
the  coping.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  then 
washed  with  strong  soap  water  or  a  solution  of 
Gbhurst,  8  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  ;  the 
shoots  are  tied  up  in  small  bundles  and  made 
fast  to  the  rods,  and  the  walb  are  left  quite  clear 
and  ready  for  cleansing  with  a  wash  made  of 
quicklime,  linseed  oil,  and  Venetian  red  mixed 
with  boiling  water.  One  quart  of  oil  and  a 
pound  of  Venetian  red  to  every  gallon  of  wash 
will  produce  a  warm  old  brick-red  colour  when 
dry,  amd  to  avoid  having  two  shades  of  colour, 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  season  should  be 
mixed  up  at  once.  If  a  fine,  dry  day  b  selected 
for  applying  the  wash  and  working  it  into  the 
old  nail-holes,  the  enemies  which  usually  attack 
and  cripple  the  first  spring  growths  will  ^ 
destroyed,  and  the  chances  will  be  two  to  one  in 
favour  of  useful  early  shoots  getting  thoroughly 
ripened  before  the  following  winter.  In  modem 
gardens  where  the  walls  are  well  built,  a  brine 
or  quassia  wash  may  be  preferred  ;  but  where 
they  are  centuries  old,  and  bricks  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  shape  and  colour  have  been  introduced, 
a  wash  made  up  of  materials  fatal  to  insect  life 
ptcduces  a  cheerful  effect,  while  it  increases  the 
chances  in  favour  of  better  crops  of  fruit. 


Vefiretables. 

Take  up  and  store  all  roots  forthwith,  except 
Parsnips,  which  are  better  left  in  the  ground.  I 
find,  of  all  the  varieties  of  Parsnips,  Maltese  to 
be  the  best ;  it  b  short,  but  thick,  and  does  not 
take  one- half  the  time  to  lift  that  the  others  do. 
The  quality  b  also  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of 
Hollow  Crown  or  The  Student,  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  usually  grown.  Fill  up  blanks  in  the 
Cabbage  quarter,  and  keep  the  hoe  moving 
among  all  growing  crops.  Lettuces  f^f^r^ 
cutting  may  now  be  LjilihtlBdi  aiid  t\e^(g^ 
quarter  of  spring  Cabl»g^  Endive  shoura  now 
be  lifted  as  wanted  ;  we  put  in  a  few  at  a  time  in 


any  out-of-the-way  comer,  but  under  cover, 
plunged  in  any  light  material,  sprinkling 
powdered  charcoal  all  over  the  plants  ;  no  decay 
then  takes  place,  and  they  blanch  b^utifully. 
Cut  all  unripe  Tomatoes,  and  by  them  singly  on 
shelves  placed  above  hot- water  pip^  in  the  late 
vineries,  where  they  will  ripen  nicely.  I  find 
the  smoother  fruits  to  be  preferable  to  the  ridged 
ones.  Outside  Mushroom  beds  should  be  kept 
quite  dry ;  ours  are  semi-thatched  with  long 
rough  Grass.  Wheat  straw  is  not  warm  enough, 
but  dried  Grass  teased  out  makes  the  best  of  all 
coverings.  A  mat  thrown  over  all  adds  to  the 
cost,  but  pays  well  in  the  long  run.  Keep  a 
good  supply  of  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  on 
Favourable  days  tie  up  Lettuces.  Finbh  earth¬ 
ing  up  Celery  ;  we  are  now  using  the  produce  of 
our  first  or  early  sowing. 


to  pmne  off  the  flowers.  The  shoots  that  have 
stood  the  winter  may  be  slightly  shortened,  and 
the  weak  ones  thinned  out.  The  second  growth 
may  be  thinned  out,  but  should  not  be  shortened. 
The  old  wood  may  be  trained  to  the  wall,  but 
the  flowering  shoots  should  be  loosely  bent 
down  ;  the  shorter  ones  may  hang  loose  alto¬ 
gether. — J.  D. 

12054.— Roses  for  London  ^den.— 
Roses  will  not  prove  a  profitable  investment 
nearer  Charing  Cross  than  the  north  slope  of 
Hampstead-hill.  A  few  strong  growing  old 
kinds  might  exbt  for  a  year  or  two  if  well  cared 
for,  but  would  never  produce  a  flower  such  as 
can  be  bought  in  the  London  streets  for  a  penny. 
Passion-flowers  and  Wistaria  sinensb  would  be 
the  best  climbers.  Clematb  Jackmanni  might 
be  tried  with  success.  For  other  plants  see 
“Town  Gardening,”  by  B.  C.  Ravenscroft. — 


ROBBS. 

121 1 1.  —  Roses  for  exhibition.  —  The 
plants  are  best  in  the  oTOn,  but  not  in  a  place 
exposed  to  high  winds.  They  should  be  planted 
2  feet  6  inches  apart.  If  stable  and  cow  manure 
can  be  obtained,  and  laid  in  a  heap  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  there  is  no  better  manure.  Pig 
manure  also  does  well  for  Roses.  Some  Roses 
do  best  on  the  Brier,  others  do  best  on  the 
ManettL  The  Manetrf  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best  stock  for  light  soils,  and  the  Brier  for  heavy 
soils.  Tea  Roses  should  be  grown  as  well  as 
Hybrid  Perpctuals  ;  they  do  best  on  the  seedling 
Brier.  I  would  grow  thirty  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
to  twenty  Teas.  The  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
Abel  Carriere,  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Annie  Laxton,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Comtesse 
d’Oxford,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Davienne 
Laury,  Dr.  Andry,  Due  de  Rohan,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  Etienne  Levet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Francois 
Michelon,  Helen  Paul,  Henri  Lededraux,  John 
Hopper,  Jules  Finger,  La  France,  Lady  Mary 
Fitz william,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame 
Hippolyto  Jamain,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Mane  Beauman,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Her- 
veille  de  Lyon,  Mous.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Vardy 
Fierea,  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Ulrich  Brunner.  The  best  Teas  are  Anna 
Ollivier,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Devoniensis,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Hon.  Eklith  Gifford,  Jules  Finger,  La  Boula 
d’Or,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame 
Lambard,  Madame  Margottin,  Madame  Vil- 
lermoy,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Niphetos,  President  Rubens,  Souvenir  d’Elise, 
Vardon.  The  Teas  should  be  budded  on  the 
seedling  Brier  when  the  Roses  are  wanted  for 
exhibition,  but  I  fancy  a  larger  quantity  of 
smaller  Roses  are  produced  from  plants  on  the 
Alanetti. — J .  D.  E. 

12073.— Rose  Victor  Verdier.— There  is 
but  one  Rose  of  this  name  ;  it  is  not  a  climber, 
but  there  is  a  climbing  sport  of  it  differing  only 
in  its  more  vigorous  growth.  There  is  a  race  of 
Roses,  sprung  from  or  of  the  same  general 
character  as  Victor  Verdier,  called  the  Victor 
Verdier  race;  all  are  lightish  in  colour,  the 
darkest,  Mrs.  Baker,  being  a  light  crimson.  All 
have  stout,  upright,  nearly  thornless  wood, 
large  flowers  with  spoon  shaped  petals  turned 
over  at  the  edges.  The  opening  flower  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  Tulip.  The  flowers  are  scent¬ 
less  or  nearly  so.  The  true  China  Rose  seems 
to  enter  largely  into  the  making  of  the  race.  All 
are  more  te^er  than  most  of  the  other  perpetuals. 
Several  other  Roses  are  named  after  members 
of  the  Verdier  family..  As  “Exon”  mentions 
a  dark  coloured  Rose,  he  may  have  seen 
“  Souvenir  de  Victor  Verdier,”  a  dark  crimson 
Rose  shaded  with  violet.  The  best  climbing 
dark  crimson  perpetual  is  Glory  of  Waltham, 
a  very  vigorous  grower.  Climbing  Charles 
Lefebvre  is  also  go^. — J.  D. 

12080.— Rose  Oeline  Porestier.— When 
grown  os  a  climber  to  cover  a  wall,  the  main 
point  to  begin  with  this  Rose  is  to  secure  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  wood.  It  should  be  on  its 
own  roots,  and  any  strong  suckers  springing 
from  the  root  should  be  encouraged  to  grow 
freely  to  take  the  place  of  old  wood.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  about  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  its 
paremu  ^e  Musk  Rose.  The  shoots,  which 
ri^iQ  ^^utumn,  produce  the  first 
I  th^[s^co^  bloom  is  on  the  shoots  of 
To  cut  back  the  shoots  to  a  few  buds  is  sii^plj 


J.  D. 

12061.— Perpetual  Rosea.— Purchased  seed  of  Roses 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  any  use.  The  method  pursued 
by  Rose  growers  in  raising  seedling  Roses  is  either  to  sew 
the  seed  os  soon  as  ripe  direct  from  the  pips,  or  to  store 
the  pips  in  sand  until  spring,  by  which  time  the  pulp  will 
have  rotted  off  them.  In  either  case  the  seed  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry. — J.  D. 


FRUIT. 

PACKING  GRAPES. 

In  spits  of  the  great  amount  of  information 
whicn  has  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
gardening  papers  upon  this  subject,  I  doubt  if 
It  ia  generally  so  well  understood  as  it  should 
be.  The  great  fault  which  many  appear  to  commit 
is  that  of  taking  too  much  pains,  for,  although 
there  ia  a  right  way  and  a  good  many  wrong 
ways  of  going  about  the  work,  Grapes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  pack  well  when  the  one  great 
point  connected  therewith  is  rightly  grasped, 
if  I  were  asked  to  epitomise  Grape  packing,  I 
should  say  pack  tightly,  for  therein  lies  the 
whole  secret,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  much  of  it  that 
every  other  detail  is  but  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  Many  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  they  cannot  do  anything  better  than 
envelope  each  bunch  in  paper;  whereas  they 
could  scarcely  find  a  surer  way  of  reducing  the 
value  of  their  Grapes.  The  paper  rubs  the 
bloom  off,  and  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  the 
security  of  the  berries.  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  Grapes  unpacked  in  Covent  Garden 
which  were  much  damaged  in  this  way,  and 
I  remember  very  particularly  a  splendid 
sample  of  Lady  I^wnes,  and  which  had  come 
a  long  journey,  coming  out  all  bruised  and 
crushed  ;  they  were  not  worth  the  cost  of  tran¬ 
sit.  “  Look  here,”  said  the  recipient,  a  Centre 
Row  fruiterer,  “did  you  ever  see  Grapes 
packed  like  these — thick  paper  round  each 
bunch  ?  If  they  had  been  dropped  into  the  box 
and  the  lid  shut  down  on  them  without  further 
trouble  they  would  have  come  better.” 

We  pack  our  Grapes  verv  simple  and  they 
never  sustain  injury  ;  we  nave  never  bad  a 
btmch  reduced  in  value  by  transit  in  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  Some  soft  hay  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  or  basket,  a  sheet  of  paper 
goes  on  that  and  the  sides  are  lined  with  paper. 
The  bunches  are  then  put  in  as  closely  together 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  not  em  inch  m  play 
being  allowed  if  possible.  A  few  leaves  are  put 
on  the  top  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  the 
lid  shuts  down  with  gentle  pressure  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  bunches  shifting.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  especially  when  they  have  a  long 
journey  to  make,  as  in  the  hurry  of  getting 
parcels  out  at  various  stations  the  baskets  are 
not  always  so  gently  handled  as  they  should  be. 
In  a  general  way  we  use  what  are  termed 
“pea-baskets,”  that  is  to  say,  such  as  come 
from  abroad  early  in  the  spring  filled  with 
CTeen  Peas.  These  hold  about  15  lb.,  but 
For  a  long  journey  I  should  not  care  to 
put  more  than  10  lb.  together.  This  year 
wo  have  used  some  of  the  cross-handled 
baskets  which  the  Jersey  men  use,  and  although, 
through  not  being  provided  with  lids,  it  seems  a 
risky  affair  to  send  soft  fruit  in  them,  in  reality 
they  are  very  safe.  Nothing  can  be  put  on  them, 
and  the  handle  in  a  manner  necessitates  mild 
usage,  as  it  is  80  much  easier  to  lift  them  about 
in  this  way  that  no  one  would  give  himself  the 
trouble  ltd  int^^them  about  roughly  in  the  way 
square  hampers  got  served.  So  many 

hampers  c£  game  a;nd  «iher  things  are  sent  by 
n*il  iiqwfAluyR^  “Fruit  with  care” 
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may  stare  the  hard  driven  porter  or  guard  in 
the  face,  he  will  often  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  treat  the  fruit  hamper  with  little  care. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  fix  a  stout  rope  to  the 
tops  of  baskets  ;  this  enables  the  railway  official 
to  lift  them  easily  without  handles ;  whereas 
if  no  grasp  is  visible  he  perforce  seizes  them 
in  both  arms,  and  naturally  experiences  some 
difficulty  in  lowering  them  gently  to  the 
ground. 

Let  anyone  try  the  experiment  of  taking  a 
large  heavy  hamper  without  handles  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  setting  it  down  on  the  ground  with¬ 
out  jolting,  and  they  will  arrive  at  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  truth  of  my  remarks.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  would  say  never  send  soft  fruit  to  a 
salesman  without  advising  him  even  to  the 
minute  the  train  arrives  at  the  terminus.  A 
market  porter  will  then  be  there  to  take  the 
basket  from  the  guard’s  van,  so  that  it  never 
goes  on  to  the  porter’s  truck,  as  fruit  often  gets 
more  shaken  there  in  five  minutes  than  during 
a  journey  of  some  hours’  duration.  You  may 
always  trust  to  a  Covent  Garden  salesman  for 
this  attention  ;  it  is  too  much  in  their  interest 
to  receive  goods  in  first-rate  condition  to  neglect 
it.  The  more  valuable  the  package  is  to  the 
grower  the  greater  is  likely  to  be  the  salesman’s 
profit  thereon.  Pnt  on  each  basket  a  large 
label  marked  **  Ripe  fruit,  with  special  care  ; 
this  side  up  also  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
the  train  it  is  to  go  by.  B. 


CUTTING  BACK  FRUIT  TREES. 

This  operation,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  senseless  as 
it  is  mischievous,  for  instead  of  doing  good  in 
any  way,  or  serving  any  useful  end,  it  causes  a 
severe  shock  and  check  to  the  plants  so  operated 
on,  and  throws  them  back  at  least  a  year,  as 
after  having  made  a  season’s  growth  they  are  no 
more  forward  than  thev  were  before  the 
beheading  took  place.  If  people  could  only  be 
brought  to  understand  this  we  should  not  meet 
with  the  many  instances  of  mutilation  now  to 
be  witnessed  ;  and,  instead  of  Apples  and  Pears 
taking  seven  years  to  come  into  luring,  as  was 
averred  by  someone  at  the  Woodford  Confess, 
they  would  yield  fine  crora  in  less  than  hall  that 
time;  they  would  quicldy  make  and  develop 
large  heads  that  would  set  fruit  buds  and 
furnish  plenty  of  blossoms. 

Trees  on  walls. — The  same  thing,  too, 
would  take  place  on  walls,  and  it  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  valuable  space  is  often  left 
bare  that  might  be  covered  so  much  quicker 
were  it  not  for  the  knife.  Beginners  have 
hitherto  been  led  to  believe  that  a  tree  must 
be  cut  back  to  make  it  break  at  the  base  of 
the  shoots — an  erroneous  idea,  for  without  any 
such  inducement  any  and  every  back  bud  will 
start  if  the  plants  are  young  and  healthy  and 
planted  with  ordinary  care  in  suitable  soil  at 
the  proper  time.  This  is  not  mere  assertion,  as 
I  have  proved  it  again  and  again.  I  never 
under  any  circumstances  shorten  a  shoot  unless 
the  end  is  unripe.  Trees  planted  in  this  full- 
sized,  unmutilated  state  make  root  quickly  and 
extend  their  branches  rapidly,  and  may  soon  be 
made  to  cover  or  furnish  any  reasonable  space. 

Disbudding. — All  that  is  necessary  in  their 
management  is  to  disbud  in  the  spring — that  is, 
if  they  are  to  bo  trained — and  only  lay  in  the 
shoots  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches  that 
are  well  situated,  by  doing  which  there  is  little 
or  nothing  left  to  prune  away  in  the  autumn. 
In  order  to  make  all  this  more  clear,  let  ns  sup¬ 
pose  a  young  maiden  tree  is  obtained,  or  a  year 
older  plant,  and  it  has  four  branches,  two  of 
which  should  be  trained  to  the  right  and  two  to 
the  left,  so  as  to  throw  open  the  middle,  as  the 
next  shoots  that  are  formed  will  fill  that,  the 
tendency  of  the  strength  being  to  run  in  the 
upper  direction,  and  if  the  sides  are  furnished 
first,  or  the  foundation  laid  for  so  doing,  the 
centre  may  be  easily  provided  for  afterwards. 
This,  of  coarse,  applies  only  to  fan-shaped  trees, 
which  is  the  best  form  for  most  kinds  on  walls, 
but  if  the  horizontal  system  of  training  is  to  be 
pursued,  as  is  often  done  with  Apples  and  Pears, 
a  central  leader  must  bo  chosen,  and  the  side 
shoots  laid  in  from  that.  For  pyramids  and 
standards  the  best  way  is  to  leave  all  shoots  to 
grow  at  their  will  till  the  trees  get  size  and  are 
fully  established,  when  any  misjgjoQ^d  may  be 
gradually  cut  away,  and  only 
will  make  or  '  ‘ 
regular  shape. 


Grapes  orackingr.— So  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  I  should  say  that  cracking  is  certainly 
due  to  atmospheric  moisture,  and  that  Madres- 
field  Court  will  not  bear  the  treatment  generally 
pursued  in  regard  to  other  varieties  in  the  way 
of  damping  down,  evaporating  troughs,  Ac. 
As  every  little  note  on  the  subject  may  help  to 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  allow  me  to  record 
the  result  of  some  observations  taken  from  a 
small  vinery  in  a  neighbouring  place.  The 
house  in  question  is  planted  with  five  varieties  : 
Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  Bowood  Muscat,  and  Madresfield 
Court,  which  has  cracked  badly  ;  these  have  all 
don?  well.  They  are  planted  inside,  the  fruit 
w'all  being  on  arches  in  order  to  allow  the  roots 
to  run  outside.  No  particular  care,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  was  taken  in  making  the  border  in 
the  way  of  draining,  Ac.,  and  the  compost  was 
the  ordinary  garden  soil  (a  moderately  stiff 
loam)  with  a  little  mortar  rubbish  in  it,  and  a 
little  thoroughly  rotten  material  from  a  spent 
hotbed.  The  Madresfield  Court  (a  single  rod) 
is  this  year  carrying  twenty-four  bunches,  good 
in  bunch  and  berry,  well  coloured,  and  ha^-a- 
dozen  would  conmrise  the  total  number  of 
cracked  berries.  The  change  for  the  better  is 
said  to  be  due  to  withholdmg  water  from  the 
inside  border.  Up  to  tho  present  year  this  has 
received  a  good  soaking  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season  ;  but  as  the  idea  gained  ground 
that  toe  amount  of  moisture  generated  inside 
the  house  by  this  watering  was  conducive  to 
cracking,  and  also  that  there  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  few  roots  inside  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  water,  it  was  determined  to  examine 
the  border  during  the  winter  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  the  supposition  was  correct.  The  result 
of  this  examination  was  that  hardly  any  feeders 
were  discerned  inside.  Therefore  no  water  was 
put  on  all  through  the  summer,  and  as  the  vines 
were  strong  and  the  foliage  clean,  no  more 
damping  down  was  practised  than  was  deemed 
necessary  to  the  actual  well-being  of  the  other 
varieties  that  are  side  by  side  wito  the  Madres¬ 
field  Court.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  absence  of  water  inside  prevented  crackirg 
through  any  effect  it  could  have  had  on  root 
action,  as  the  number  of  roots  under  cover  with 
hardly  any  fibre  could  be  counted  on  one’s 
fingers.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  in  this  instance  was  the  maintenance  of 
a  drier  atmosphere  inside  the  house.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  something  as  to  when  and 
how  water  is  applied  where  roots  are  entirely 
under  control.  I  should  imagine  that  a  slightly 
increased  artificial  temTOrature,  coupled  with 
extra  ventilation,  would  be  likely  to  have  the 
desired  result. — E.  B. 

Pruning  vines. — This  operation  ought  to 
be  well  understood,  seeing  the  number  of  books 
and  treatises  written  on  the  subject.  Yet  I  find 
almost  daily  instances  of  vines  crowded  to  suffo¬ 
cation,  the  shoots  being  laid  in  only  a  few  inches 
apart.  I  would  advise  all  owners  of  vines  that 
produce  unsatisfactory  crops  to  see  that  the 
winter  pnming  is  attended  to  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  off.  Then  thoroughly  clean  the 
glass,  wood- work,  Ac.,  and  wash  and  paint  the 
vines  with  a  mixture  of  Gishurst  compound, 
soft  soap,  and  clay.  Do  not  forget  the  roots,  as 
on  them  depends  the  crop  ;  carefully  loosen  the 
border,  ana  mve  it  a  good  coating  of  rotten 
manure.  If  nquid  manure  is  available  give  a 
good  soaking  with  that  treatment,  which  the 
vine  soon  well  repays. — J.  G.  H. 

Ripening  the  wood  of  vines.— Heat  is 
an  efficient  ripener,  and  a  little  fire  heat  judici¬ 
ously  applied  will  be  of  great  use  now  where  the 
wood  is  soft  and  spongy.  It  is  often  said  that 
Grape  shanking  proceeds  from  the  wood  being 
unripe,  and  doubtless  in  a  sense  this  is  so,  but 
then  the  main  cause  of  unripe  wood  is  deep  root¬ 
ing  in  ungenial  soil ;  therefore  the  true  remedy 
for  shankmg  will  be  lifting  the  roots  and  placing 
them  near  the  surface  in  turfy  loam. — H. 

Marie  Louise  Pear. — This  by  some  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  very  best  Pear  in  cultivation. 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  am  positive 
that  there  is  no  better  or  more  generally 
profitable  sort  grown.  I  have  not  had  it  really 
good  from  pyramids  or  standards,  but  on  a  wall 
it  seldom  or  never  fails.  Even  on  a  north  aspect 
i±  succeeds  fairly  well,  while  on  any  other  it, 


quality  are  simply  perfection.  If  handled  care¬ 
fully,  fully  ripe  fruit  will  keep  good  for  severdl 
days,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  especially  seeing 
how  desirous  we  are  to  prolong  the  season  of  so 
good  a  Pear. — VV.  I. 

Apples  for  north  walls.— Having  a 
rather  long  piece  of  wall  with  a  north  aspect, 
where  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor,  I  have  tried  to 
grow  various  kinds  of  Apples  upon  it.  I  began 
with  Royal  Somerset,  but  this  only  grew 
sparingly,  and  never  produced  a  blossom.  At 
the  next  trial  I  put  in  Golden  Ducket  (a  local 
variety  of  great  merit),  but  it  signally  failed. 
Four  years  ago  I  planted  in  the  same  place  Lord 
Suffield,  which  thrives  as  well  as  I  could  expect, 
^d  has  borne  two  good  crops  of  fruit.  Perhaps, 
if  the  soil  was  better,  other  kinds  would  prove 
satisfactory  ;  but  a  soil  that  will  not  grow  an 
Orleans  Plum  could  hardly  be  expected  to  grow 
Apples.  The  experiment  shows,  however,  that 
Lord  Suffield  will  thrive  where  others  fail. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Planting  Strawberries.  —  Any  time 
during  the  present  month  is  a  good  time  for 
making  new  Strawberry  plantations,  as  the 
ground  being  yet  warm,  fresh  roots  will  be  made 
ere  winter  sets  in.  Do  not,  as  is  often  done, 
plant  with  a  dibber,  as  the  roots  are  thus 
pressed  all  together  in  a  heap,  but  cut  down 
with  A  trowel  or  spade,  and  lay  the  roots  out 
against  the  side  of  the  trench  thus  formed. 
jPress  the  soil  in  firmly.  In  the  case  of  light  soil 
it  should  bo  trodden  quite  hard  around  the 
crown  of  the  plants,  otherwise  frost  is  apt  to 
throw  them  out.— J.  C.,  Byfleet. 

12105. — Canker  in  flniit  trees. — Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  fruit  trees  being 
cankered  ;  tho  latest,  that  it  is  caused  by  insect 
agency.  There  is  little  doubt  of  it  being  caused 
by  the  roots  of  the  trees  getting  into  unsuitable 
subsoil.  Insects  are  sure  to  get  into  the 
cankered  parts,  hence  they  are  set  down  as  its 
cause.  Prevention  is  better  than  suggesting 
remedies.  Therefore,  trench  the  soil  deeply 
where  the  ti^  are  to  be  planted,  at  least  twice 
over.  If  it  is  in  good  condition  do  not  apply 
manure.  Plant  the  trees,  carefully  spreading 
the  roots  out  in  a  horizontal  position.  After 
planting  them,  place  a  layer  of  decayed  manure 
over  the  roots.  Where  trees  have  become 
cankered  it  would  be  better  to  perform  the 
operation  of  root-pnming  upon  them.  This  is 
done  by  digging  a  trench  round  the  tree,  not  too 
near ;  or,  if  the  trees  are  old,  half  the  roots 
could  ^  be  done  one  year,  and  half  the  year 
following.  The  trench  must  be  about  3  feet 
deep,  or  less  if  the  trees  are  not  large.  The 
object  is  to  work  under  the  tree  as  much  as 
possible,  to  cut  the  roots  that  penetrate  deeply 
mto  the  subsoil,  and  all  strong  lateral  roots 
should  be  cut  and  brought  nearer  the  surface, 
some  fresh  soil  should  be  placed  round  them. 
Ribston  Pippin,  Wellington,  and  Cellini  are  the 
kinds  I  have  found  most  liable  to  canker. — 
J.  D.  E. 

,  American  Blackberry,  or  Rubus  fruticosus 

lacinlatus,  the  Paraley-leaved  Bramble,  is  as  hardy  and 
easily  grown  as  our  own  Blackberry.  The  fruit  is  large,  of 
deep  colour,  and  luscious.  It  may  be  grown  up  poles  or 
against  trellises,  &c.  “  D.  C.  D.  ”  will  obtain  plants  from 
Mr.  T.  8.  Ware,  of  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.— 
J.  P.  Law. 

12106.— Pear  tree  scale.— The  oyster  scale  is  aspi- 
diotus  ostreteformis,  and  a  very  troublesome  post.  It  must 
be  scrubbed  off  with  a  brush  and  soft  soapy  water.  It 
will  come  off  easier  if  the  trees  are  well  syringed  with  hot 
water  first  Water  at  80  degs.  or  more  will  do  the  wood  no 
Imrm  after  the  leaves  drop ;  a  little  sand  may  be  added  to 
tho  water  that  is  used  to  scrub  the  scale  off.  Al.  D.  E. 

12086.— Topping  Raspberry  canes.— It  is  not 

custoniary  to  stop  them  when  making  growth  ;  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  at  will  and  are  shortened  back  when  at 
rest  to  about  4  feet  in  length.— J.  C.  B. 


away,  and  only  jhose^t  rarely  fails  to  perfect  good  crops  of  fever  io  be  the  result  The  i 

briiigllhe^^^s  fruits.  These  ripen  durina\Qt*tob«^r  aa  i  the  pnlctal}  htfirikhS  trSp  is  a 

S.  D.Qlate  in  November,  and  In  si^  UlowL'  and  ’  one.— 

ur6ana-champaign 


believe  there  is  no  simpler  metho<l 
of  catching  rats  than  with  the  old-fashioned 
traps.  I  mean  when  you  have  valuable  dogs  or 
cats  about.  The  ugly  steel  traps  of  to-day  are, 
on  the  whole,  an  excellent  way  of  exterminat¬ 
ing  these  visitors ;  but  your  favourite  animals 
may  perchance  run  foul  of  them.  On  farms 
poisoning  may  be  tried  with  advantage,  but  in 
the  house  this  system  is  to  be  condemned.  The 
rats  may  die  under  the  floors,  causing  noxious 
smells  Md  great  expense;  I  have  even  known 
j  fever  to  be  the  result  The  surest,  safest,  and 
wooden  or  wire 
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INDOOR  PliANTa 

1*LADENIAS  FOR  SUPPLYING  CUT 
FLOWERS. 

the  embellishment  of  cpergncs  and  small 
classes  on  the  dinner  table,  the  blos- 
of  aJl  the  cultivated  species  of  Dipladenia 
valuable,  usually  lasting  several  days 
wh^laced  in  water  or  damp  Moss.  All  of  the 
shades  of  colour  to  be  found  in  Dipla- 
denflowers  have  a  telling  effect  under  arti- 
ncul>ht ;  each  flower  can  also  be  used  without 
half- developed  buds.  Under  culti- 
vstioQoo,  but  little  room  is  required  in  which 
to  gro'pipiadenias — i.c.,  if  trained  on  wires 
space  underneath  being  left 
shade-loving  subjects.  We  grow 
them  ui^  manner,  and  when  in  bloom  they 
are  v«  effective, 
the  floy  .  trusses 
bwed  to 
hsng  a  lio  below 
the  a*ir^  Dipla¬ 
denia  an^a  here 
representoi  i 
think,  onoof  the 
most  cha^  and 
beautiful  f  the 
whole  genui  It  is 
invariably  a^ired, 
and  may  sontimes 
be  seen  Min^  on 
dessert  dishe  and 
flre-Boreens.  \  the 
case  of  the  Jgh- 
coloured  vari^^ 
such  as  D.  ini^is 
and  D.  Brearley^a, 
the  colour  deej^a 
with  age,  but  in  t^t 
of  D.  amoena  t 
fades  off  to  a  love 
pale  pink  or  flea 
colour.  With  th 
exception  of  D.  boli 
viensis,  it  is  perhaps 
the  latest  in  bloom 
in  the  late  autumn, 
when  each  flower  is 
valuable  in  some 
way  or  other.  Those 
who  do  not  grow 
this  kind  should  do 
so  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  The 
most  useful  Dipla¬ 
denia  in  bouquets 
and  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  is  perhaps  the 
Bolivian  one  just 
alluded  to,  smd  this 
should  also  be  grown 
by  all  who  have  not 
yet  ^t  it  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the 
variety  under  notice. 

-J.  H. 


suits  this  Salvia,  but  all  soft-wooded  plants  that  S.  Pitcheri  comes  next  to  the  last  named  in 
require  a  stimulant.  To  succeed  S.  splendens  I  nearness  of  colour  and  intensity  of  blue  of  its 
Bruanti,  S.  gesneraeflora  should  be  grown,  as  I  flowers,  which,  though  small,  are  exceedingly 
this  variety  comes  in  about  March,  just  after  I  beautiful,  and  are  borne  by  the  plants  with  the 
the  beauty  of  the  first  named  is  over.  Being  of  greatest  of  freedom.  In  habit  this  kind  is 


a  hardier  nature,  S.  geanera-flora  requires  less 
heat,  and  during  the  winter  is  best  kept  in  a 
light,  airy  house,  otherwise  its  shoots  become 
drawn,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  weak,  when 
the  heads  of  blooms  the  plants  produce  are 
small  and  poor  to  what  they  are  when  well 
treated. 

Another  Salvia  equally  deserving  is  S.  Heeri, 
which  is  perhaps  the  freest  of  any,  as  not  only 


sparse  and  thin,  showing  the  nature  of  the  Sage 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  as  the  leaves  are 
not  only  hard  and  of  a  dry  texture,  but  the 
slender  stems  partake  of  the  same  character,  and 
are  woody  ana  stiff.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  cuttings  are  not  easy  to  strike,  neither  are 
the  plants  at  all  free  of  growth,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  raise  them  from  seed,  from  which 
they  come  stronger,  and  attain  more  size  in  the 


does  this  kind  send  up  long,  tapering  spikes  of  !  season, 
flower,  but  all  the  main  ones  branch  out  and  Peopagatino. — All  the  others  being  soft  pro¬ 

form  others  at  their  base,  and  the  whole  last  a  I  pagate  freely,  and  by  putting  in  cuttings  at 
long  time  in  perfection.  S.  Heeri  is  the  latest  different  times  after  March,  plants  of  different 
to  bloom,  and  plants  of  it  should  be  still  grow- '  sizes  may  be  had  for  furnishing,  those  of  al^ut 

a  foot  high  in  6-inch 
pots  being  very  ser¬ 
viceable  for  inside 
window  boxes  or  the 
low  stages  in  front 
of  a  greenhouse. 
Where  large  speci¬ 
mens  are  required, 
the  best  way  is  to 
turn  the  plants  into 
the  open  ground 
about  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  lift  and 
pot  them  again  in 
the  autumn  ;  if  this 
is  done  they  are  not 
half  the  trouble,  and 
finer  and  healthier 
plants  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  As  they  are 
very  brittle  and  snap 
to  pieces  when  ex¬ 
pos^  to  the  wind, 
it  is  necessary  to 
pick  a  sheltered 
place  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  main  stem 
with  a  stake,  espe¬ 
cially  S.  splendens 
Bruanti,  which  is  the 
most  tender  of  all. 
To  facilitate  the  lift¬ 
ing  and  keep  the 
roots  in  fair  bounds, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to 
run  a  sharp  spade 
round  the  plants 
once  or  twice  during 
the  summer,  which 
will  induce  fresh 
feeders  nearer  home, 
so  that  when  the 
plants  are  taken  up 
they  will  feel  little 
or  no  check  from  the 
change.  To  prevent 
this  they  should  be 
placed  under  the 
shady  side  of  a  wall 
for  a  few  days,  and 
be  frequently  sprin¬ 
kled  overhead,  which 
will  keep  the  leaves 
fresh  and  stop  them 
from  flagging,  and 
the  same  treatment 
will  be  required  for 
a  short  period  after  they'are  housed  if  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  proves  dry  at  the  time.  S.  D. 


DIPLADENIA  AMCENA. 


SALVIAS. 

Amoxo.st  the  many 
kinds  of  greenhouse 
plants  now  in  culti¬ 
vation  few  are  more 
tt»eful  than  Salvias, 

flowering,  m  many  of  them  do,  hrough  the  Ing  ;  but,  like  the  one  above  mentioned,  they 
autumn  and  dullest  months  of  w'nter.  One  must  be  kept  cool,  with  plenty  of  air,  or  they 
ot  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  finest  is  splendens  will  become  very  long  in  the  stem.  S.  rutilans 


Bnianti,  a  kind  which  brnrs  dense  spkes  of  daz¬ 
zling  warlet  flowers  from  almost  ev^ry  shoot, 

^d  these  spikes  go  on  elongating  till  iioy  reach 
inches  or  more  in  length,  when  the^  make  a 
gr^d  show.  Although  this  Salvia  ii  capable 
of  beconoing  so  effective,  it  requires  spedal  treat¬ 
ment  to  have  in  perfection.  It  must  not  only 
be  well  and  strongly  grown,  but  must  be  kept 
m  a  genial  atmosphere,  which  should  not  m 
tower  than  55  degs.  ;  when  in  a  less  degree  of 
beat  the  plants  soon  assume  a  distressed  loek,  and 
commence  shedding  both  leaves  and  blcssoms, 
uwtead  of  the  side  shoots  extending,  as  they  do 
when  sufficient  warmth  is  afforded,  and  produc- 
mg  a  continuous  succession  of  flowers. 

To  wist  thim  in  doing  this,  the  rootiu^S^ilA 
w  well  fed  with  some  lijduid|ferja|is)»v  vm  jkl'er 
lor  the  purpose  being  that  made  fromSw^-  - 
toanure  with  a  little  soot  added  ;  this  not  only 


is  in  favour  with  some,  but  the  spikes  and 
flowers  are  too  small,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
showy  to  be  of  much  decorative  value,  although 
being  of  a  different  shade  of  colour  it  afforas 
variety,  and  is  perhaps  worth  growing  on  that 
account  to  mix  with  the  others.  S.  i^thelli  is 
a  large,  bold  kind,  and  very  distinct,  sending 
up  strong  spikes  of  plum-shaded  blooms.  The 
richest,  however,  of  all  the  Salvias  is  the  lovely 
old  S.  patens,  which  is  quite  unrivalled  among 
flowers  for  its  great  depth  of  blue.  Hitherto  this 
variety  has  been  but  little  grown  except  as  a 
border  plant,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  Salvias  anyone  can  have  in  a  house,  where, 
if  the  tubers  are  kept  back  late  in  the  spring,  or 
propagated  and  grown  on  from 


SPIR.EA  JAPONICA. 

The  Hoteia  (Spiraea)  japonioa,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  plant  for  forcing, 
on  account  of  its  fine  foliage  and  large  panicles 
of  feathery-white  flowers,  which  it  usually  pro¬ 
duces  in  CTeat  abundance,  and  these^  have  alw 
the  very  desirable  property  of  remaining  long  in 
good  condition  when  cut  and  placed  in  water,  as 
well  as  when  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plants. 
The  plants  are  naturally  of  a  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact  nabit  of  growth  and  seldom  require  support 
in  the  form  of  stakes  or  otherwise ;  consequently 
they  are  well  adapted  for  all  decorative  purposes. 
And  although  no  foliage  can  bo  supi^sed  to 
assoc iai^i better  ^ith  flowers  of  any  kind  than 

them,  still, 
the 


often  about  its  best  when  cut  off  by  the  when  forced 
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into  flower,  do  not  produce  foliage  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  are  certainly  few  plants 
whose  foliage  is  so  well  adapted  to  supplement 
this  deficiency  as  that  of  the  Hoteia,  which  is 
exceedingly  ornamental,  and  when  placed  in 
water  keeps  long  in  good  condition.  In  the 
open  air  this  plant  succeeds  beat  in  a  somewhat 
damp  situation ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  Holland 
are,  therefore,  admirably  suited  to  its  culture, 
and  it  is  consequently  imported  annually  from 
that  country  in  small  clumps  or  pieces  ready 
for  potting  for  forcing.  It  may,  however,  be 
successfully  grown  for  that  purpose  in  suit¬ 
able  situations  in  this  country,  and  the  number 
of  plants  likely  to  be  required  should  be  potted 
in  October  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame, 
from  which  they  should  be  introduced  at 
intervals  into  the  forcing-house.  A  somewhat 
brisk  heat  b  necessary  to  induce  it  to  start  into 
growth  ;  but  this,  at  the  same  time,  should  be 
applied  gradually,  and  before  the  flowers  are 
fully  expanded  the  plants  should  be  removed 
into  the  greenhouse  or  some  other  cool  structure. 
As  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  pote  may  wnth  advantage  be 
placed  in  pans  or  saucers,  which  will  retain  the 
water  which  drains  from  the  pots,  and  which 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  speedily  absorb. 


Winter  flowering  Pelargoniums.— If 
zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering  have 
been  properly  prepared,  they  will  now  be  coming 
into  blossom.  Therefore,  the  next  essential  con¬ 
dition  is  a  light  warm  house,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  have  them  in  good  condition  unless  the  air  of 
the  house  is  kept  dry  and  a  suitable  temperature 
is  maintained.  The  day  heat  should  be  from 
1)5  to  60  degs.  and  45  degs.  at  night,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  air  should  be  admitted  every 
day  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Motion 
in  the  air  of  the  house  is  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  if  they  are  to  be  kept  free  from  damp  and 
with  perfect  trusses  of  flowers.  In  lofty  and 
dark  conservatories  it  is  a  dilflcult  matter  to 
keep  these  plants  in  good  condition  for  any 
length  of  time ;  therefore,  if  possible,  a  more 
suitable  structure  should  bo  selected  for  them — 
one  in  which  there  is  nothing  between  the 
plants  and  the  glass  to  obstruct  the  light,  and 
where  they  can  be  either  near  the  front  lights 
or  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof.  Unfortunately  but 
few  can  devote  a  house  specially  to  them,  but 
where  they  can  be  so  treated  few  plants  are 
more  easily  managed  or  more  attractive  when 
in  bloom  during  the  winter  months.  All  points 
considered,  it  is  a  question  if  there  is  another 
class  of  plants  that  can  equal  them,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  their  merits  must  not  be 
settled  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
generally  seen  in  private  gardens,  for  in  very 
few  of  these  is  there  proper  convenience  for 
giving  them  the  treatment  which  they  require. 
If  we  want  to  see  zonals  grown  and  flowered  in 
winter  as  they  should  be  we  must  go  to  Swanley, 
where  whole  houses  are  devoted  to  them,  and 
where,  when  once  seen,  they  make  an  im¬ 
pression  not  easily  effaced.  To  induce  the 
plants  to  continue  flowering  the  application  of 
a  fertiliser  of  some  sort  is  necessary  ;  that  which 
can  be  given  in  a  liquid  form  is  the  best.  I  have 
found  an  ounce  of  the  best  guano  to  a  gallon  of 
water  administered  once  in  ten  days  equal  to 
any  of  the  artificial  manures  now  us^.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  another  point  of  importance  in  reference 
to  them  ;  all  decaying  flowers  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  all 
yellow  leaves  should  be  regularly  picked  off. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Slebold’s  Primrose  (Primxila  Sieboldi). 
— Once  a  year,  and  then  only  in  a  small 
way,  do  we  hear  anything  about  those  lovely 
Japan  Primroses  which  so  fitly  bear  the 
name  of  Siebold.  That  not  more  is  heard 
of  them,  or  in  praise  of  them,  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  few  grow,  or  know 
how  to  grow  them.  It  would  to  incorrect  to 
class  these  Primulas  as  hardy  in  the  sense  that 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  border  and 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  are  so  far 
hardy  that  ordinary  frosts  do  not  injure  them, 
but  they  are  harmed  by  excessive  moisture,  and 
outdoors  want  both  a  dry  position  and  some 
shelter.  But  their  chief  charm^looming,  as 
they  do,  at  a  time  when  frosWa^  Iw^sh  e^ 
winds  are  apt  tS)  is 

greenhouse  plants  ;  and  as  suenm  pots, 
ucing  some  half-dozen  or  more  trusses  of 


bloom,  it  is  not  easy  to  beat  them  for  elegance 
or  beauty.  The  stems  are  brittle,  and  the 
flowers  somewhat  fragile,  but  under  glass  and 
without  heat  graceful,  and  indeed  lovely.  I 
fear  all  who  have  obtained  the  home-raised 
kinds  have  failed  to  treat  them  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Briefly,  I  would  say  that, 
whilst  the  crowns  should  not  be  so  crowded  in 
the  pots  as  to  prevent  full  development,  yet 
excessive  root  room  is  not  desirable.  I  grow 
all  my  stock  during  the  summer  either  in  pans 
or  G-inch  pots,  where  the  rhizomes  and  foliage 
find  ample  room  for  development.  Upon  this 
free  development  depends  the  blooming  capacity 
of  the  crowns  the  next  season.  Alter  the  best 
of  the  bloom  is  over  in  May  all  the  plants  are 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  are  sheltered 
from  hot  suns  and  heavy  rains ;  strong  winds, 
too,  are  objectionable,  and  are  not  difficult  to 
guard  against.  Granted  these  conditions,  with 
careful  attention  in  watering,  and  their  culture 
for  the  summer  is  complete.  Early  In  winter 
the  pots  are  brought  under  cover,  the  roots 
turned  out,  and  all  the  rhizomes  picked  out  and 
broken  up,  the  strongest  being  put  on  one  side 
for  potting  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  the  rest 
are  repotted  into  8-inch  pots,  to  grow  into  stock 
for  the  following  year.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  latter  bloom  ;  but  all  those  selected  for 
potting  singly  will  bloom  freely.  The  roots 
like  the  early  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
which  they  soon  feel  when  in  such  small  ones, 
and  invariably  the  growth  so  treated  is  stronger 
and  the  bloom  finer  and  better  coloured  than  is 
the  case  when  the  rhizomes  are  repotted  at 
once  into  large  pota.  The  great  advantages 
which  follow  from  the  plan  of  potting  the  TOst 
crowns  singly  are,  first,  that  for  furnishing  or 
ordinary  decorative  purposes  they  may  be  used 
anywhere  and  in  many  ways  ;  and  secondly,  if 
required  for  exhibition,  half-a-dozen  of  the  best 
put  into  a  7-inch  pot  give  a  beautiful,  even 
clump  at  once.  All  these  single  plants  are,  ere 
the  summer  comes,  shifted  into  S-inch  pots  for 
summer  growth.  The  following  are  all  good 
kinds,  viz.,  laciniata,  fringed,  dark  red  ;  rosea 
laciniata,  fringed,  pink  ;  alba  grandiflora,  fine 
pure  white  ;  Ophelia,  drooping  lilac  ;  Hermia, 
delicate  mauve  ;  and  Mauve  Beauty,  tinted 
white.  These  are  all  free  growers,  though 
there  are  others  equally  beautiful. — A. 

12077.— Flowers  in  winter.— The  best 
flower  for  a  cool  house  to  bloom  in  winter  is  the 
Chinese  Primula,  both  red  and  white  varieties, 
and  which  properly  grown  comes  into  flower 
by  December,  lasting  all  through  the  winter 
months.  Either  sow  the  seed  in  April  or  pro¬ 
cure  plants  later  on,  growing  them  according  to 
the  directions  so  often  given  in  Gardening. 
Another  fine  winter  flower  is  Paris  Daisy 
Etoil  d’Or ;  if  grown  into  good  plants  by 
autumn  will  bloom  all  through  winter  and 
spring.  Then  there  are  winter  flowering  Tro- 
pieolums  and  Cyclamens,  and  late  blooming 
kinds  of  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  Fleur-de- 
Marie,  Mrs.  C.  Carey,  and  others.  Everything 
intended  for  winter  bloom  must  be  taken  in 
hand  in  spring,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  strong  by 
autumn. — J.  C.  B. 

12113.— Lilium  auratum.— If  kept  in  the 
house  they  should  be  at  rest  after  the  stalk  has 
died  down.  If  they  have  blossomed  out-of- 
doors  the  roots  may  Ixs  lifted  for  the  winter  and 
stored  away  dry  and  cool,  and  in  either  case 
started  in  slight  heat  the  next  year.  They  do 
better  out-of-doors  almost  than  under  ^lass,  and 
the  bulbs  may  be  used  in  or  out,  and  if  rightly 
managed  they  will  be  beautiful  and  vigorous  for 
some  years. — J.  P.  Law. 

—  After  flowering  some  people  place  the  pots  contain¬ 
ing  the  plants  out-of^oors  ;  this  is  an  error,  as  they  suffer 
BO  much  from  wet.  The  i-lants  should  be  kept  under 
glass,  and  sparingly  watered  until  potting  time  in  October. 
With  good  management  they  will  flower  better  the  second 
season  than  they  did  the  first,  and  stronger  the  third  than 
they  did  the  second.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  do  so, 
they  may  bo  planted  out-of-doors.— J.  D.  E. 

12045.— Propaeatingr  double  Nasturtiums.— 
The  young  rather  lender  growths  which  have  not  flowered, 
and  which  generally  spring  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
strike  readily  in  summer  and  early  autumn,  inserted  in 
sandy  sail,  and  kept  close  in  a  frame.  Keep  the  soil  moist, 
and  ^vo  a  little  air  for  am  hour  or  so  in  the  morning.— 
J.  C.  B. 

12089.— Plumbaero  capensls.- 1  kept  a  plant  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  (draughty  and  not  watertight),  merely 
[putting  an  oil  lamp  in  on  the  coldest  nights,  cut  b^lciini 
and  have  had  grand  bunches  all  summer.— E.K.  w. 
Lv«098. -Cinerarias  falllng.-i^Nc|<^Q%ftS  bTV  , 
will  go  off  with  the  roots  apparently  hcaU^,  ana  it 
I  generally  happens  after  drying  winds. 


hat  have  been  shaded  would  suffer  more  than  those 
exposed.  Do  not  expose  the  plants  too  much  to  dr“® 
winds,  especially  if  the  leaves  are  very  large.  It 
enough  to  grow  large  plants  with  leaves  like;”*!* 
Rhulkrb,  but  that  is  not  a  sign  of  good  culture. 
plants  have  the  most  tendency  to  die  off.— J.  D.  E, 
12108.— Fuchsia  buds  dropping  off.-Tj*  * 
very  annoying  and  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  c^ 
the  plants  receiving  some  check.  Sudden  chang*^ 
perature  will  cause  it ;  indeed,  it  is  the  most  *<iuent 
cause.  Too  much  or  too  litSe  water  at  the  root^.'’ 
be  the  cause  of  mischief.  Anything  that  gives  , 
the  system  is  resented  by  the  plants  dropping® 
flower  buds.— J.  D.  E. 


THE  VILLA  QARDBI 

('CoTiiiniud  from,  page  381 .  ^ 

The  Pine  Apple. 

Though  Pine  growing  in  this  count  h  the 
present  languishing  in  face  of  forei‘  comTOti- 
tion,  yet,  as  history  repeats  itself,  fSometi^g 
may  yet  occur  to  bring  the  king  c^r^its  into 
such  repute  as  to  make  it  worth 
tivatc  it  at  home  again.  I  am  -ot 
write  a  long  or  exhaustive  article  I  shall  only 
state  as  plainly  and  as  simply  as 
consider  to  be  the  chief  essentia’  a-iid  we  will 
begin  first  with 

Hou.«ies  for  Pinp 

We  will,  for  convenience  sak  divide  the  life 
of  the  Pine  Apple  plant  into  hree^  periods— 
viz..  First,  the  sucker  or  pr^gating  5 
second,  the  successional  peri*-  5  thirdly, 
the  fruiting  time.  Under  fair  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  these  three  periods  or^^g®®  will  occupy 
about  20  months  or  two  year-  Thus,  from  the 
time  the  sucker  is  taken  froi  the  old  plant  till 
the  fruit  is  ripe  will  be  aboii /ay,  two  years, 
roughly  oomputod.  As  aring  these  three 
stages  of  growth  8omewhatlifl®r®*^t  treatment 
will  be  required,  so,  if  posable,  there  should  be 
three  different  structures  *  ensure  a  fair  sto- 
cession  of  fruits.  The  fritiog  bouse  should  be 
capable  of  holding  100  lants,  allowing  from 
2  met  to  2i  feet  squarefor  plant  The 
succession  house  need  nc  b®  quite  so  large,  m 
the  plants  in  this  stage  'ill  not  take  up  so  much 
room;  and  the  suckeior  propagating  house 
may  he  still  smaller.  ^  span-roofed  house  w 
best  for  successions  ad  fruiters,  as  light  is 
essential  to  dwarf,  «urdy  growth,  and  the 
latter  condition  is  neissary  to  produce  hand¬ 
some  well-swelled  offruit.  In  the  old  days  1 
remember  so  well  iue  houses  were  always 
lean-to’s,  and  the  rofs  of  most  were  heavily 
timbered.  The  bed  or  pits  for  bottom  heat 
were  composed  of  to  or  leaves,  and  a  flue  sup¬ 
plied  the  top  heat.  Though  thb,  in  comparison 
with  present  applinces,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
being  very  primit^e,  yet  very  good  Pine  Apples 
were  cut  under  svJb  cenditions.  The  fruiting- 
houae  should  bve  hot- water  pipes  for  both 
bottom  and  toy  heat,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  tte  successions  and  suckers,  pro¬ 
vided  plenty  oLan  or  leaves  can  be  obtained 
for  bottom  hea.  Still,  pipes  are  beat,  and,  as 
they  are  necesary  for  top  heat,  the  extra  cost  of 
running  a  cou'le  of  pipes  under  the  bed  may 
well  be  incurpd.  In  all  stages  the  plants  should 
be  near  the  ^oss,  though  in  hot  weather  ffie 
proximity  o  the  glass  will  render  shading 
mere  necessjry.  Still,  with  all  this,  to  obtain 
fine  fruit  inthe  shortest  time  possible  the  plants 
must  be  nea*  the  glass.  A  very  good  house  for 
Pines  is  a  sort  of  half-sy/n,  with  a  long  aide 
facing  souti,  and  a  short  light  to  the  north.  It 
very  often  happens  that  Pine  stoves  have  to  do 
double  dtty.  I  have  seen  Cucumbers,  Grapes, 
French  Bjans,  Tomatoes,  and  Strawberries  all 
coming  *n  vigorously  in  a  Pine  stove,  and  all 
gardeneiB  know  the  value  of  such  structures  to 
forwardmany  things  early  in  the  year.  Int^ 
managenent  of  the  Pinery  the  plants  cannot  be 
potted  and  shifted  on  as  required  in  the  same 
way  as  a  collection  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants. 
For  reisons  which  need  not  be  explained  here,  the 
potting  and  shifting  usually  takes  place  either 
in  Mtrch  or  at  midsummer,  or  in  September. 
These  are  the  three  periods  when  the  potting, 
top-dressing,  and  general  rearrangement  takes 
place  in  large  Pine-growing  establishments ; 
and  usually  all  hands  are  put  to  the  work  to  I 
get  it  done  with  despatch,  as  during  the  time  I 
one  party  are  potting  the  Pines  another  party  I 
willT^ changing  or  renewing  the  plunging! 
.material,  -  Even  w^re  there  are  hot- water! 
rapes  this  sometimes.  OaV:! 

to  plunge  the  pots  iu| 
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Waere  they  cannot  be  had  Cocoa  fibre  will  do. 
To  ia  often  used,  but  it  requires  careful 
maiagement  to  keep  it  from  getting  too  hot. 
The  bMt  way  ia  to  mix  the  fresh  and  the  spent 
tan  -.ogether,  about  one  part  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter  ;  this  will  be  quite  enough 
when  bottom  heat  from  hot  water  ia  laid  on  ; 
if  there  is  any  danger  of  the  tan  getting  too 
hot  the  bottom  heat  from  the  pipes  should  be 
shut  of.  With  leaves  or  Cocoa  fibre  there  is  no 
danger  of  over- heating.  The  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  thought  Pine 
Apples  might  be  grown  without  bottom  heat, 
and  tried  to  grow  them  on  stages  like  other 
stove  plants,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Not  only 
ia  the  bottom  heat  essential,  but  the  plants  seem 
to  like  their  roots  enclosed  in  a  bed  of  moist  fer¬ 
menting  matter.  It  adds  to  their  strength  and 
vigour.  The  bottom  heat  need  not  exceed  75 
degs.  or  80  degs.  in  a  general  way.  There  are 
times  when  shy  or  sluggish  fruiters  may,  with 
advantage,  have  a  little  more  to  push  up  their 
fruits  or  to  finish  them  off,  but  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth  75  degs.  will  be  enough. 

Propagation. 

This  is  from  suckers  and  crowns,  the  former 
method  being  the  one  chiefly  relied  on  where  a 
saificient  stock  is  kept  up.  As  Pines  are 
not,  in  private  families,  required  all  at  once, 
neither  should  the  suckers  be  all  potted 
at  any  one  time.  The  best  plan  is  to  plant 
a  proportion  of  suckers  at  each  potting 
season — some  in  spring,  others  at  mid¬ 
summer,  and  some  in  September.  Where 
suckers  are  plentiful  only  the  strongest  and  best 
should  be  potted  ;  by  having  the  power  of 
selection  the  probationary  period  may  be 
shortened,  as  the  weaklings  will  be  thrown 
away.  Some  people  use  rather  a  lighter  compost 
for  the  suckers,  but  where  they  are  strong  this 
is  not  necessary.  Turfy  loam  from  an  old 
pasture  that  has  lain  in  a  heap  from  eight  to  ten 
months,  broken  un  with  the  spade,  with  half  a 
gallon  of  Boot  ana  the  same  quantity  of  bone 
meal  to  each  barrowful,  will  make  a  good 
compost.  Any  further  support  can  be  given  in 
the  shape  of  liquid  manure.  The  short  leaves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  suckers  should  be  trimmed 
off  and  about  half  an  inch  of  the  base  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  size  of  the  pots  must 
be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  suckers,  but 
6-inch  pots  will  do  for  the  strongest.  The  pots 
must  M  well  drained,  as  water- logged  plants 
never  do  any  good,  and  the  soil  must  be  pressed 
in  firmly,  as  they  root  more  speedily,  and  make 
stronger  roots  in  a  firmly-packed  soil  than  if 
loosely  potted.  When  the  potting  is  finished 
plunge  them  in  the  bed  prepared  for  them  in  the 
•acker-house  or  pit,  keeping  close  and  shading 
from  bright  sunshine,  lightly  dewing  them  over 
with  the  syringe  every  fine  day  to  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Very  little  water  will  be 
required  in  the  pots  till  roots  begin  to 
form.  After  the  nrst  watering,  which  may 
be  given  a  day  or  two  after  potting,  little 
more  will  be  required  till  the  roots  strike  out. 
Sometimes  suckers  are  planted  thickly  in  a  bed 
in  prepared  compost  or  in  a  warm  pit  to 
faciUtate  rooting,  and  then  potted  as  soon  as 
roots  are  formed  ;  but  there  is  not  much  gained 
by  it,  as  when  once  established  in  pots  no 
farther  check  need  be  given.  They  will  simply 
beshiftedfrom  the  sucker  pots  to  the  successions, 
and  in  due  time  will  reach  the  fruiting  size, 
which,  for  Queen’s,  need  not  exceed  10  inches  in 
diameter.  The  strongest  of  the  suckers  potted 
in  March  will  in  September  be  moved  to  the 
•accession  house,  and  be  shifted  into  8-inch  pots. 
The  March  following,  at  the  latest,  all  will  be 
in  their  fruiting  pots,  the  strongest  plants 
having  been  weeded  out  and  potted  into  10-inch 
pots  in  September.  When  shifting  plants  from 
a  small  pot  to  a  larger  one,  remove  two  or  three 
leaves  from  the  bottom  and  drop  the  ball  a  little 
deeper  in  the  new  pot.  By  earthing  up  the 
stem  in  this  way  a  new  set  of  roots  is  produced, 
uxd  the  more  strong  new  roots  the  plants  have 
the  better.  In  all  cases  perfect  drainage  is 
rety  necessary,  and  the  soil  should  be  rammed 
la  firmly  with  a  potting  stick.  If  the  roots  are 
healthy  the  balls  need  no  reduction.  But  it 
•ometimes  happens  that  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  plants  have  lost  their  roots.  Too^uch 
water,  in  association  with  imperfect  (Irainai^ 
wiU  cause  this  ;  so  will  ^ '  ch^k  '^ris^g^frVsl 
d^mient  bottom  heat.  Too  much  bottom  heat 
ii  edso  hurtful.  Checks  and  chills  of  all  kinds 


must  bo  avoided,  but  with  careful  management 
and  proper  places  to  grow  them  in  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  Pine  culture. 

When  a  plant  loses  its  roots  from  any  cause, 
it  is  best  to  ti  im  them  all  off,  and  the  bottom 

{)art  of  the  root  stem  also.  Strip  off  the  lx)ttora 
eaves,  aud  start  the  plant  again  as  a  sucker  in 
a  smaller  pot. 

SaCCEMIOXAL  Pl.\nts. 

With  these  the  chief  thing  is  to  encourage 
robust  growth,  and  every  cultural  detail  should 
be  arranged  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object. 
The  proper  regulation  of  the  heat,  moisture, 
and  ventilation — the  prime  factors  in  the  work — 
is  of  great  importance,  and  some  experience  is 
necessary  before  these  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
work  together  harmoniously.  Then  again  light 
and  shade — the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  shade 
with  which  the  burning  power  of  the  rays  are 
extracted — are  necessary  items  to  think  over,  so 
os  to  balance  the  two  and  take  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  combination.  Light  isessentialto 
sturdy  growth  and  fine  fruits,  therefore  the 
plant  should  be  near  the  glass.  But  on  bright 
days — when  the  sun’s  power  is  great — a  thin 
shade  should  be  spread  over  that  side  of  the 
house  on  which  the  sun  is  shining,  about  half-past 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  to  be  taken  off  again  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  siftornoon. 

Watering, 

Both  with  syringe  and  watering-pot,  requires 
some  judgment.  On  bright  days  the  syringe 
may  be  used  freely  every  afternoon  at  closing 
time,  which  in  hot  weather  in  summer  will  be 
about  half-past  three  or  four  o’clock.  Plants 
having  fruit  blossoming  or  ripening  should  not 
be  syringed.  The  walls  and  the  surface  of  the 
beds  and  the  paths  of  the  house  may  be  damped 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather,  or  when¬ 
ever  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  becomes  too 
dry.  Nothing  but  the  purest  rain-water  must 
be  used  for  syringing,  as  the  foliage  of  Pines  is 
very  difficult  to  clean  if  it  once  gets  dirty.  The 
watering  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  must  be  done 
with  great  care  and  judgment.  If  too  much  is 
given  or  too  little  the  plants  will  soon  get  out 
of  health  and  lose  colour,  and  when  this  happens 
it  is  difficult  to  get  them  into  good  condition 
again.  If  they  assume  the  tint  called  foxy,” 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  put  on  the  green 
colour,  which  good  cultivators  so  much  wish 
to  see,  and  pride  themselves  upon.  Young 
growing  stock  and  fast  growing  successions  will 
in  summer  probably  require  looking  over  twice 
a  week.  Every  plant  may  not  want  water,  but 
every  plant  must  be  examined.  Weak  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  at  every  watering,  and 
the  water  may  as  a  rule  be  poured  close  to  the 
base  of  the  plant,  some  of  it  falling  just  within 
the  axils  of  the  bottom  leaves.  In  the  winter  the 
plants  will  not  require  so  much  water.  Once  a 
week  will  generally  suffice.  The  water  should 
be  warmed  to  80  degs.  Special  circumstances 
in  connection  with  each  place  may  make  some 
modification  of  the  rules  sketched  out  here 
necessary,  and  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  or 
should  be  laid  down.  In  order  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  fruiting  plants  some  of  the  strongest 
successions  will  be  potted  into  their  fruitin^- 
potsateach  general  shifting  in  March,  and  again 
at  Midsummer,  and  again  about  Michaelmas, 
and  a  similar,  or,  perhaps,  a  slightly  increased 
number  of  suckers  potted.  By  this  means  a 
constant  succession  will  be  kept  up.  In  the 
fruiting  house  the  earliest  fruiting  plants  will 
be  at  the  warmest  end,  next  will  follow  those 
that  are  later,  and  those  in  flower,  and  then 
will  come  those  just  introduced.  The  same  may 
be  observed  in  the  succession,  as  when  plants 
are  grouped  in  this  way  they  are  more  manage¬ 
able.  For  instance,  it  may  occasionally 
happen  that  a  certain  number  of  the  last 
introduced  stock  may  require  a  check  to 
induce  them  to  fruit.  This  is  commonly 
done  by  withholding  water,  at  the  same 
time  lifting  the  plants  out  of  the  tan  and  venti¬ 
lating  freely — by,  in  short,  giving  a  check.  A 
short  spell  of  this  treatment  will  generally 
cause  the  fruit  to  start. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  plants  which  have 
missed  fruiting  at  the  proper  time  sometimes  a 
more  drastic  remedy  is  adopted.  It  may  occa- 
sionalbr  happen,  when  too  much  moisture  has 
accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a  strong 
deficient  ventilation,  th^t  |  t’rer 
pli^pt  run  too  much  to  growth,  and  so  be¬ 
come  what  are  termed  in  gardener’s  phrivief 


ology  “stags.”  These  are  generally  unprofit¬ 
able,  as  undue  growth  is  often  but  “  great  cry 
and  little  wool.”  But  to  do  something  with 
them,  and  so  avoid  a  total  loss,  it  is  best  to 
cut  them  off  level  with  the  top  of  the  pot, 
or  only  just  a  little  beneath  it.  Trim 
off  the  bottom  leaves  and  pot  firmly  in 
rough  soil,  and  plunge  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  so  ti-eated  will  soon 

Eush  up  fruits — not  very  large  ones,  perhaps  ; 

ut  still  it  ia  better  to  get  a  fruit  of  some  kind 
off  such  plants,  and  let  them  get  it  over,  and 
pass  on  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Management  of  Fruiting  Plants. 

As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  shown,  and  are  passed 
into  the  flowering  stage,  the  fruit  stem  will 
need  some  means  of  support.  If  the  fruit  is  a 
large  one  place  a  strong  stake  on  each  side,  and 
secure  the  fruit  about  midway  between  them. 
If  small,  false  suckers,  commonly  designated 
“gills, ’’startup around  the  base  of  the  fruit,  they 
should  be  destroyed,  as  they  only  weaken  tlie 
fruit.  If  ground  suckers  appear,  they  also 
should  be  destroyed.  Most  Pine-growers  have 
a  long-handled  tool  with  an  iron  bl^e,  fashioned 
like  a  spear,  which  is  thrust  into  the  heart  of 
the  gill  or  sucker  and  twisted  round,  which  tho¬ 
roughly  destroys  the  gill  by  stopping  its  growth. 

Planting  Out. 

As  a  rule,  the  plants  are  more  under  control 
wh.en  in  pots  than  if  planted  out.  Occasionally 
remarkable  success  follows  the  adoption  of  the 
planting-out  system.  But  I  think  it  is  better 
to  keep  them  in  pots  till  they  are  fit  for  the 
fruiting  pit ;  then,  if  a  nice  genial  bed  is  made, 
which  is  not  likely  to  get  too  hot,  they  should 
be  planted  in  it  2^  feet  apart  each  way,  press¬ 
ing  the  soil  firmly  around  them.  The  usual 
routine  of  syringing  and  watering  should  be 
followed  as  if  the  plants  had  continued  in  pots, 
though  when  planted  out  less  water  will  be 
needed.  In  this  planting  out  system,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Hamiltonian  system,  the  plants 
are  not  pulled  up  when  the  fruits  are  cut ;  but 
the  suckers  which  start  up  from  the  baise  are 
thinned  out  to  two  or  three,  which  are  then 
earthed  up,  and  in  the  course  of  time  all  these 
suckers  will  bear  fruits  often  of  good  size  aud 
fine  quality.  There  are  situations  where  I  think 
Pine  growing  might  still  be  made  to  pay,  usually 
where  an  abundance  of  fermenting  material  can 
be  had  to  economise  fuel.  I  have  known  good 
Pines  grown  without  much  fire  heat,  but  it  in¬ 
volved  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  renewing  linings, 
&c.,  and  the  place  always  had  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  manure  heap  ;  still,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  leaves  and  manure  worked  well,  and  was 
economical.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  a 
set  of  low  light  span-soofed  pits,  built  on  arches 
to  give  free  play  to  the  linings,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fermenting  materials  always  in  con¬ 
dition  for  use,  that  Pines  might  be  grown  very 
cheaply.  The  control  over  such  structures  are 
quite  as  perfect  as  when  heated  with  hot- water. 
Say,  for  instance,  here  is  a  house  of  plants  large 
enough  to  fruit,  and  we  wish  to  fruit  them  next 
summer ;  for  the  next  three  months  we  venti¬ 
late  freely,  and  give  just  enough  water  to  keep 
the  colour  in  the  leaves,  and  we  let  the  bottom 
heat  sink  to  70  degs.,  and  atmospheric  to 
60  degs.  About  January,  when  the  days  are 
lengthening,  the  linings  should  be  renewed, 
raising  the  Attorn  heat  to  80  degs. ,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  atmospheric  warmth  and 
moisture,  and  give  more  water  at  the  roots. 
This  combination  of  causes  rarely  fails  to  start 
the  fruits.  When  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots, 
after  fresh  potting  a  little  extra  bottom  heat 
should  be  given  to  stimulate  root  action. 
Suckers  tend  to  weaken  the  fruits,  therefore 
only  a  limited  number  should  be  left  on  each 
plant — two  or  three  will  generally  suffice  to 
keep  up  stock.  Some  kinds — such  as  the  Provi¬ 
dence,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  and  Smooth 
Cayenne — do  not  produce  many  suckers.  Plants 
showing  fruit  should  be  watered  very  liberally, 
giving  liquid  manure  until  the  fruits  begin  to 
put  on  the  golden  tint,  when  the  watering  must 
be  discontinued.  The  fruits  should  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  they  are  quite  ripe  to  get  the  full  flavour, 
leaving  them  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  but 
severed  from  it,  for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  kept 
Pines  on  thp  plants  in  a  cool,  dry  room  for 
sevei^l  ^wliten  they  are  ripe,  and  they  may 

Ije;  ijtept^y  placijii;ffljt|^  bottom  of  the  stems  in 
bottles  or  *waien  'iHen^  of  air  must  bo  given 
and  also  to  ripen 
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the  suckers,  preparatory  to  their  removal.  All 
pine  stoves  heated  by  hot  water  should  have 
troughs  fixed  on  the  pipes,  which  should  be 
kept  full  of  liquid  manure  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  growing,  but  not  when  ripening.  Some¬ 
times  very  handsome  fruits  are  disfigured  by 
having  crowns  out  of  all  proportion.  This 
generally  arises  from  too  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  often  caused  by  plying  the  syringe 
too  freely  on  the  crowns. 

Insects. 

The  Pine  Apple  plant,  like  many  others,  has 
its  species  of  cocci  or  scale.  The  white  scale 
is  the  most  troublesome,  and  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with.  If  the  plants  get  badly  in¬ 
fested  it  will  be  the  cheapest  to  clear  them 
out  and  start  afresh  with  clean  plunging  mate¬ 
rials  and  fresh  plants.  To  make  a  wash,  dis¬ 
solve  6  oz.  of  soft  soap,  or  the  same  quantity  of 
Gishurst  Compound  per  gallon  of  water,  adding 
a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  oil  to  each  gallon  of 
liquid.  If  the  plants  arc  very  bad,  they  might 
be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  dipped  in  the 
mixture,  sufficient  having  been  made  for  that 
purpose  in  a  tub.  After  dipping,  lay  them  on 
their  sides  to  drain  and  dry.  In  some  cases, 
perhaps,  a  second  dipping  may  be  necessary. 
Afterwards  the  plants  may  have  a  few  of  their 
bottom  leaves  removed,  and  the  base  trimmed 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  be  repotted  in  clean 
pots  and  new  soil.  When  the  plants  are  not 
badly  infested  a  careful  sponging  over  may 
suffice.  If  the  mealy  bug  gets  among  the  plants 
it  will  give  much  troume,  but  it  will  yield  to 
persistent  washing  in  the  above  mixture.  But 
the  presence  of  either  of  these  insects  among  a 
collection  is  evidence  of  bad  culture  and  weakly 
plants. 

Temperatures. 

From  October  to  Christmas  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degs.,  dropping  down  to  55  in  the 
mornings  in  cmd  weather,  will  be  safe,  day  tem¬ 
peratures  to  be  10  degs.  higher  without  sun¬ 
shine.  Fruiting  houses  should  be  from  5  degs. 
to  10  degs.  warmer,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  75  to 
80  degs.  With  the  longer  days  and  rising 
temperature  of  spring,  both  night  and  day  tem¬ 
peratures  may  be  increased  5  ^gs.  In  summer 
a  good  deal  will  be  done  with  sun  heat,  as  on 
bright  afternoons  after  syringing  the  thermo¬ 
meter  may  rise  to  90  or  100  degs.  with  benefit. 

Varieties. — The  Queen  is  the  best  Pine  for 
summer.  Ihere  are  several  varieties  ;  but  for 
a  small  collection  the  common  variety  and  the 
Moscow  Queen  will  be  enough.  For  winter  the 
Black  Jamaica  and  Smooth  Cayenne  are  the 
best.  Charlotte  Rothschilds  may  be  added. 

£.  Hobday. 


TBBBS  AND  SHRUSa 

A  FEW  CHOICE  LAWN  TREES. 

JuoLANS  reoia  l ACINI ata.—As  an  extremely 
elegant  foliaged  tree  of  moderate  size,  this  may 
be  recommended  to  planters  with  confidence ; 
as  a  group  of  three  or  more,  or  singly,  on  the 
lawn  or  near  the  banks  of  a  lake  it  is  quite  in 
place  The  foliage,  which  is  light  and  feathery, 
much  more  so  than  that  of  J.  regia,  is  retained 
till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  is  not  so  dense  that 
Grass  will  not  grow  under  its  shade.  The  form 
is  decidedly  round-headed  and  somewhat 
pendulous.  The  nuts  are  rather  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  t3rpe. 

Platanus  striata  is  another  round-headed 
half-tree  of  about  20  feet  or  more  in  height.  Its 
foliage  is  denser,  and  the  whole  habit  of  the 
tree  more  compact  than  is  the  case  with  the 
generality  of  the  Planes.  If  left  to  itself  it 
branches  out  very  close  to  the  ground,  but  it  is 
best  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  stem  to  about 
4  feet  or  5  feet  previous  to  forming  the  crowns. 
It  contrasts  uncommonly  well  witn  Coniferous 
plants,  which  will  eventually  overtop  it  by 
20  feet  or  more,  and,  therefore,  as  a  tree  for 
balancing  Coniferous  grouping  or  for  forming  a 
pleasing  gradation  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
forms  of  trees,  it  Is  of  much  service.  The  bark 
is  a  greyish  green  in  general  aspect  and  streaked. 
Although  the  foliage  is  dense,  vet,  owing  to  the 
moderate  spread  of  the  branches.  Grass  grows 
very  well  under  its  shade. 

(/LKDITSCUIA  CIIIKENSIS  may  be>o»afully  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  positipR  where  a  p^ial /Cfirout  1 ' 
view  may  be  requiredi^, ’for  iAtaidar^vh<}i 
some  architectural  object  such  as  a  pavilioi' 


summer-house,  fountain,  or  large  statue  is 
wished  to  be  seen.  Its  habit  is  rather  pendu¬ 
lous,  its  branches  very  few  and  twisted,  and  the 
foliage  more  vigorous  than  in  the  generality  of 
the  species.  The  form  is  usually  of  a  spherical 
character,  and  the  height  does  not  exceed  20 
feet. 

Pterocarya  caucasica,  a  shrub  of  a  massive 
character,  both  in  branch  and  foliage,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  subject  for  any  garden.  Its  foliage  par¬ 
takes  of  the  appearance  of  that  of  the  Walnut, 
but  longer,  the  leaf-rib  rivalling  in  len^h  that 
of  Ailantus  glandnlosa.  It  succeeds  best  on 
elevated  knolls  or  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  and  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  planting  in  low-lying 
situations  or  near  water,  as  in  such  situations  it 
is  liable  to  injury  from  excess  of  cold.  Where 
it  might  seem  desirable  to  plant  a  group  of  trees 
of  a  near  BimilEU*ity  in  appearance,  and  still  to 
obtain  diversity,  such  as  the  Gymnocladus  cana¬ 
densis,  Ornus  europsea,  J uglans  of  various  sorts, 
such  as  ni^ra  and  cinerea,  and  Ailantus  glan- 
dulosa,  this  tree-shrub  would  make  a  useful 
outside  member  of  such  a  group. 

Sylvestris. 


OotoneaAters  mlorophyllcL— I  find  this 
to  be  a  most  useful  plant  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  when  covered  with  its  tiny 
blossoms,  or  at  this  season  with  its  load  of 
berries,  it  is  highly  ornamental,  covering  walls 
or  rockwork,  or  even  as  a  single  specimen  on  the 
Grass.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  culture,  and 
one  which  grows  freely  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil.  As  a  wall  plant  it  looks  well  trained  in 
almost  anv  form  until  it  attains  a  considerable 
height,  when  it  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  its 
own  way ;  the  branches  then  assume  a  pendulous 
form,  and  when  covered  with  berries  have  a  fine 
appearance.  Good  strong  bushes  on  Grass,  with 
the  main  shoots  secured  to  stout  stakes,  also  look 
well.— H. 

12088.— Rhododendrons  not  bloom- 
ingr. — Presuming  that  they  are  hybrid  varieties  of 
the  R.  ponticum  type,  they  are  sure  to  flower 
annually  if  they  are  grown  in  good  soil.  Peat  suits 
them  better  than  any  other  kind  of  soil,  although 
some  kinds  of  light  sandv  loam  is  well  adapt^ 
to  grow  them,  but  the  foliage  la  not  of  such  a 
deep  healthy  green  as  those  grown  in  peat. 
Most  likely  the  reason  why  good  varieties  do 
not  flower  is  that  they  are  not  CTowing  vigor¬ 
ously.  Give  them  a  mulching  of  good  manure 
round  the  roots,  and  water  them  well  in  dry 
weather. — J.  D.  E. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Peas. — Of  all  vegetables  grown 
nothing  takes  the  place  of  good  Peas  ;  therefore 
it  behoves  us  to  sow  the  best  varieties  and  at 
the  proper  time.  We  sow  our  first  crop  early 
in  November  on  a  sheltered  south  border  dug 
slightly,  and  manured  a  short  time  before 
sowing.  We  draw  the  drills  3  inches  deep,  coat 
the  seed  with  red-lead,  and  sow  thicker  than 
in  spring  sowing.  Immediately  thev  can  be 
seen  above  mx>ond  cover  them  1  inch  deep  with 
coal  ash,  and  when  they  get  through  that  draw 
the  earth  up  to  each  side  of  them  and  stake 
them  at  once,  sticking  pieces  of  Bracken  or 
Fir  branches  in  each  side.  It  is  not  the  frost 
that  kills  Peas,  but  the  dry  March  winds  that 
cut  them  to  pieces.  The  best  variety  for  this 
season’s  sowing  is  Earliest  of  All,  a  blue  marrow 
with  hard  round  seed  that  does  not  rot  in  the 
ground.  I  always  sow  at  the  same  time  a  few 
rows  of  my  old  friend  William  First,  which 
makes  a  suitable  succession. — R.  Gilbert, 
Burghley. 

Profitable  Tomato  growinfif.— Of  all 
departments  of  gardening  probably  none  is  more 
profitable  than  the  Tomato,  when  carried  on  in 
a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  by  properly 
qualified  persons.  Almost  any  kind  of  house 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  but  a  low 
span-roofed  one  running  north  and  south,  with 
tne  eaves  of  the  house  reaching  to  within  a  foot 
or  18  inches  of  the  ground,  with  ventilators 
along  each  side  close  to  the  CTOund  and  the 
apex,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  tor  the  purpose. 
It  should  be  about  14  feet  wide,  9  feet  high — 
igle  of  roof  about  46  degs.,  and  it  should  nave 
^foot  rafter.  It  should  be  permanently 
irad,  as  for  vines,  about  12  icches  riivder  the 
;lass.  The  heating  power  for  such  a  hojiise  need 


not  be  very  large  ;  a  flow  and  return  of  4-bch 
pipes  on  each  side,  within  2  inches  of  the  oat- 
siae  walls,  and  opposite  the  ventilators,  woald 
be  amply  sufficient,  and  so  situated  would  warm 
the  admitted  air  and  promote  its  circulation 
within  the  house  at  times  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  it  otherwise.  To  obtain 
the  fruit  at  a  time  when  it  would  fetch  the  best 
price  in  the  market,  strong  plants  should  be 
planted  early  in  the  month  of  November ;  they 
would  be  in  full  bearing  in  the  early  spring 
months  when  good  Tomatoes  would  fetch  from 
2s.  to  3s.  a  pound,  and  with  careful  treatment, 
abundance  of  manure,  both  liquid  and  solid, 
they  would  continue  to  produce  good  fruit  for 
six  or  eight  months  without  replanting.  Now, 
supposing  such  a  house  as  we  have  shortly 
described,  100  feet  long,  to  be  planted  and  well 
managed,  we  reckon  it  would  produce  daring 
a  year  more  than  two  tons  of  fruit,  the  price  of 
which  would  vary  from  38.  to  3d.  a  pound,  the 
latter  price  only  being  obtained  in  September 
and  October,  when  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  should 
be  gone.  From  such  a  house  it  may  safely  be 
pr^icted  that  the  fruit  would  fetch  an  average 
price  of  lOd.  per  pound,  which  for  two  tons 
would  be  about  £185.  The  necessary  fuel  for 
such  a  house  would  cost  about  £10  manure,  £5  ; 
labour  in  attending  and  packing,  £40  (one  man 
would  very  well  manage  two  such  houses  if  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do) ;  rent  of  land,  £5 ;  interest 
on  building,  £10  ;  total  expenditure,  £70;  leaving 
a  balance  of  £115.  This  may  appear  to  many 
to  be  incredible,  but  the  calculations  are  founded 
on  facts.  What  do  our  great  mrowera  say  to  it  ? 
If  they  say  anything,  they  wifi  say,  *'It  cannot 
be  done,”  but  until  they  point  out  in  what 
respect  our  calculations  are  wrong,  we  shall 
have  faith  that  they  are  right,  and  that  Grape 

f rowing  is  out  of  the  field  when  compared  with 
omato  growing.— Jersey  Gardener. 


DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

Tin.s  is  best  done  in  the  case  of  evergreens  when 
the  leaves  are  hard  and  matured  and  the  bads 
less  forward  than  they  will  be  later  on.  Daring 
such  conditions  much  stronger  applications  of 
insecticide  can  be  used  than  when  the  leaves  are 
soft  and  growing.  Mealy  bug  on  vines  should 
be  attacked  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off->the 
sooner  after  that  the  better,  as,  the  buds  being 
quite  domumt,  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring 
them  in  the  way  that  would  be  likely  to  happen 
further  on  when  they  have  moved  ever  so  little. 
The  same  holds  good  with  Peaches;  many  a  case 
has  occurred  where  the  ensuing  season’s  crop  of 
this  fruit  has  been  destroyed  or  injured  by 
dressing  the  trees  with  some  or  other  of  the 
mixtures  used  ;  whereas,  if  the  work  had  been 
done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  were  off  no  mischief 
would  have  ensued.  The  details  given  by 
correspondents  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  coal  tar  mixture  on  vines 
suffering  from  mealy  bug  go  to  confirm  that 
which  has  been  effected  by  others  who  have 
adopted  this  remedy.  In  some  cases  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  where  the  mixture  has  been 
tried,  the  bugs  have  not  been  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
considers  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  them  when 
they  have  got  possession  of  the  wood  and  brick¬ 
work,  to  say  nothing  about  the  difference  in 
thoroughly  or  imperfectly  applying  the  dressing. 
The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  in  the  cue 
of  using  paraffin  and  water.  Some  who  have 
tried  this  mixture  never  seem  to  have  reali*^ 
the  powerful  character  of  the  oil,  the  persis¬ 
tent  way  in  which  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  unless  forcibly  and  continually  kept 
stirred  whilst  being  used,  preventing  it  from 
taking  effect.  Then,  in  addition  to  mistakes 
in  this  way,  some  who  have  used  paraffin  have 
suited  on  the  principle  that  if  a  weak  applica¬ 
tion  was  good,  a  stronger  must  be  better, 
and  have  used  t^  much  of  the  oil,  and  so  injured 
their  plants.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  case 
of  this  kind.  An  ac^^uaintsmee  of  mine,  who 
grows  probably  four  times  as  many  Gsu-denias  os 
anyone  else,  dressed  his  plants  with  the  oil  when 
it  was  first  recommended.  The  application  was 
incautiously  carried  out,  and  the  plants  were 
injured  so  that  he  has  bron  since  deterred  from 
trying  it,  although  scores  of  other  growers  use 
the  rclxtnre  continually  with  perfect  success, 
thereby  saving  labour  to  an  extent  that  few  I 
08.h  unclerstiyud  have  had  the  in- j 

tolerable  pest  to  deal  with  in  a  large  collection  I 
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of  plapta.  Beyond  the  saving  of  labour,  too, 
there  is  an  equally  important  gain  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  when  the  insect  is  destroyed 
outright,  or  even  kept  down,  the  state  of  the 
foliage  and  the  flowers  produced  being  vastly 
better  than  is  possible  where  continuous  spong¬ 
ing  and  brushing  have  to  be  practised.  So  it  is 
with 

Vines  affected  with  bug.  To  have  the 
fruit  in  a  condition  at  all  presentable,  cleaning 
by  hand  is  resorted  to,  and  the  appearance  ot 
the  fruit  is  spoilt.  What  gardeners  have  now 
to  contend  with  in  the  shape  of  insects  on  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliage  plants,  and  equally  so  on  fruits 
grown  under  glass,  is  a  very  different  afiair  from 
what  it  was  within  my  recollection,  not  alone  as 
regards  the  quantities  of  plants  and  fruits  so 
grown  at  the  present  day,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  go  where  one  will,  and  however  much  glass 
there  happens  to  be,  so  much  is  required  that, 
with  the  exception  of  very  few  places,  the  houses 
appropriated  to  fruit  growing  are  more  or  less 
occupied  with  plants  at  some  time  in  the  year, 
so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  whatever 
insects  the  plants  are  aflected  with  from  getting 
on  the  vines  or  other  fruits  thus  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
work  of  keeping  down  the  various  pests  is  such 
that  there  is  seldom  labour  enough  to  cope  with 
it  successfully.  As  a  means  of  greatly  reducing 
the  work  in  keeping  down 

Bug  and  scale,  the  worst  pests  that  afiect 
plants  grown  under  glass,  paraffin  has  turned 
out  an  immense  boon,  as  with  it  an  intelligent 
hand  w'ill  do  more  in  an  hour  than  could  be 
effected  in  a  day  by  sponging  and  brushing. 
But  in  using  it,  its  powerful  nature  should  never 
be  forgotten.  It  must  not  be  applied  too  strong, 
or  without  the  precaution  of  keeping  it  con¬ 
tinually  stirred.  The  crudest,  least  pure  oil, 
being  heavier  and  less  inclined  to  float  on  the 
water  than  the  best,  is  preferable.  In  most 
cases  a  wineglassful  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  be 
found  strong  enough  to  kill  any  insects  that 
affect  plants.  To  free  woodwork  from  bug 
it  should  be  used  without  any  mixture  of  water, 
brushing  the  whole  over,  ironwork  included, 
similar  to  painting,  giving  it  two  coats  and  get¬ 
ting  it  well  into  every  crack,  which  should  after¬ 
wards  be  stopped  with  putty,  and  the  whole 
well  painted.  If  the  work  is  done  as  it 
sboula  and  can  be,  there  will  be  neither 
insects  nor  eggs  left,  and  if  in  addition  the  plan 
is  followed  or  lime- washing  the  brickwork  with 
a  plentiful  addition  of  paraffin  to  the  lime- wash, 
and  the  joints,  crevices,  and  other  harbouring 
places  stopped,  I  should  have  little  doubts  about 
a  perfect  riddance  being  effected.  With  vines 
or  Peaches  I  should  hesitate  before  applying 
paraffin,  although  it  has  been  used  by  some 
without  any  mischief  resulting,  but  in  many 
more  cases  it  has  done  serious  harm,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  follows  from  the 

T.ui  AND  CLAY  PAINT  where  reasonable  care 
is  used  ;  the  tar,  although  destructive  to  plant 
life  if  employed  too  strong,  being  thick  is  not 
so  penetrating,  consequently  it  docs  not  soak  in 
so  as  to  reach  the  living  inner  bark  in  the  way 
paraffin  does.  If  the  senseless  practice  of 
scraping  the  outer  bark  off  vines,  still  some¬ 
times  practised,  is  followed  until  the  green  inner 
covering  is  visible,  even  a  less  potent  material 
than  the  tar  mixture  would  do  harm  ;  in  such 
case  a  moderate  dressing  of  the  ordinary  clay 
paint  with  sulphur  in  it,  and  without  which 
some  think  they  would  not  get  a  crop,  will  do 
iDjury.  _  T.  B. 

ANSWBBS  TO  QUBRIBS. 

(MlSOBLLANSOnS.) 


moth  will  also  be  destroyed.  This  insect  is 
very  injurious,  and  by  causing  blisters  on  the 
leaves  totally  deranges  their  functions,  and 
seriously  injures  the  health  and  undermines  the 
strength  of  the  trees.— Celer  et  Andax. 

12099.— Garden  walks.— The  best  course 
will  be  to  break  the  walks  well  up,  and  get  all  the 
weeds  out  possible.  Take  some  of  the  old  soil 
away,  and  fill  in  with  dry  builders’  rubbish, 
ashes,  or  rough  gravel  stones,  then  finer  gravel 
to  the  necessary  level,  but  keeping  the  path 
slightly  higher  in  the  middle,  covering  with  a 
coat  of  finely-sifted  gravel  for  the  surface. 
Jersey  gravel  may  be  got  in  some  localities 
cheaply.  Gravel,  with  a  little  lime  and  cement 
or  burnt  brick  clay  earth,  with  or  without 
cement,  lime,  or  tar,  will  make  a  good  surface, 
free  from  we^s. — J.  P.  Law. 

12041. — Bulbs.— All  Miat  you  can  do  now  is  to  take  up 
the  bulbs  and  lay  them  in  boxes  or  pots  in  damp  earth 
until  they  can  again  be  planted.  Had  they  been  lifted 
during  the  summer  when  in  a  complete  state  of  rest  they 
might  have  liecn  kept  through  the  winter.  Now  a  change 
is  already  taking  place  in  them,  so  that  if  dried  off  they 
would  be  sure  to  suffer  a  diminution  of  vital  power,  and 
would  either  flow  er  weakly  or  not  at  all.— J.  C.  B. 

12081.— Pelt  for  hot-water  pipes.— **J.  T.”  will 
find  a  waterproof  heat-retaining  composition  a  better 
covering  than  felt  for  underground  hot  pk>e.  He  can  get 
both  at  the  Burton-on-Trent  composition  works.— R.  M. 

12107.— Wasps  nests.— The  best  way  of  destroying 
these  insects  is  with  methylated  chloroform  or  cyanide  of 
potassium.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  latter  quietly- 
put  into  the  entrance  of  the  nest  will  not  interfere  with  their 
entrance,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  they  will  all  be  dead. 
The  chloroform  must  be  applied  at  night.  Petroleum 
poured  in  and  then  ignited  is  good,  but  the  potassium  is 
the  beet— J.  P.  Law. 

12101.— Trellis  work  —in  answer  to  *'  E.  M.  P.,’’ 
rough  trellis  wrork  can  be  bought  at  Whiteley’s.  I  do  not 
exactly  remember  the  price,  but  it  is  very  cheap.— Mat. 

Names  of  ftnilt.— I>e/ord.— We  have  failed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  name  of  your  Apple. - Maj.-Gen.  Moody.— I, 

Beaufln ;  2,  Holland  Pippin ;  8,  Dr.  Harvey  ;  4,  Cannot 

name. - Petr  Daimay.—l,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  2,  Golden 

Knob  ;  3,  Manks  Codlin  ;  4,  Golden  Pippin. - G.  IF.  E. — 

I,  Court  Pendu  Plat ;  ^  Stirling  Castle. - M.  D.  C.— 

Apple  not  known  ;  Pear  too  much  decayed. - K.  it— 1, 

Wellington  ;  3,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ;  4,  Court  Pendu  Plat - 

J.  W.  K.—2  and  3,  Yorkshire  Beauty ;  4,  Dumelow’s  Seed¬ 
ling. - Appears  to  be  a  local  sort. - H.  Taylor. 

—8,  Warner’s  King. - 5.  Biirklnnd.—l,  Cellini ;  2.  Cox’s 

Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Warner’s  King. - L.  M.  A'.— 1,  Mother 

Apple. - M.  D.—l,  Pott’s  Seedling;  2,  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  4,  Catshead. - F.  Salt.— 2,  Cellini. - 0.  Daw.— 

Not  known. - S.  IF.  S.— 1,  Beurre  Clairgeau. - Anon 

(three  large  green  Pears).— Pear  Beurre  Bachelicr. - 

A  wn.— 1,  Ducksbill ;  2,  Ck^kle  Pippin. - W.  if.— 4,  King 

Pippin. - if.  T.  Dnntbury.—l,  Beurr^  B  osc  ;  2,  Duchesse 

d’Angoul^mc ;  3,  Pitmaston  Duchess  (small) ;  4  Beurre 

Diel. - X.  Y.Z. — None  of  your  fruits  are  in  a  fit  condition 

for  naming. - P.  .KJ.  .V._5,  Catshead. - C.  D.—l.  Blen¬ 

heim  Pippin  ;  2.  King  Pippin  ;  Pear  appears  to  be  Hacon's 

Incomparable,  but  was  too  much  decayed  for  naming. - 

G.  J.  B.  and  other  senders  of  fruit  will  bo  answered  next 
week. 

Names  Of  plants.- G.  Fyft  (Tedburgh).— Cacalla 

reticulata. - if.  if.  L.  —  Tropseolum  specioeiim. - 

Demcfc.— Adiantum  gracillimum  ;  Hortus  Aster  eriooides. 

- B.  Addy.—l,  Passiflora  cmrulea  (variety) ;  2,  Euony- 

mus  latifolius. - S.  S.  Oldham.— 1.  Selaginella  apus  ;  2, 

Justicia  camea;  3,  Gymnostochyllum  Pearcei  ;  4,  S. 

Mertensi. - if.  Taylor. — 1,  Sedum  Sieboldi  ;  2,  Ircsine 

Herbstl ;  3,  Diplacus  glutlnosus. - A.  F.  C.— 1,  Nephro- 

lepls  exaltata ;  2,  Onychium  japonicum ;  8,  Anthericum 

comosum  variegatum  ;  4,  Calliopsls  Atkinsoni. - T. 

Richardson.— I,  Boussingaultia  baselloides  ;  2,  Arolenium 

bulbiferum  ;  8.  Pteris  tremula ;  4,  Eupatorium  Fraseri - 

C.  A.  M.—l,  Nicotians  glauca ;  2,  Aster  argophyllus. - 

Miss  Mason. — Euonymus  europceus. 

QUBUUSa 

Rules  for  Correspondente.— ^7/  commnnieotlons 

for  insertion  should  be  clearly  a»ui  concisely  loritlen  on  one 
side  of  the  jKij^r  only  atul  addressed  to  the  Editor.  J  etters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Poblisiikr.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  retpilred,  in  aiidition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  rai>er.  Ansutrs  to  Queries 
should  nlwa}^  bear  the  nuntber  and  title  of  the  query 
answered.  When  vunx  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  onaseparaU  piece  of  jmpir  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Gardrninu  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  pnhlirntion,  it  is  not  jxissible  to  insert  queries  and  com- 
m  u  nications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not  answered 
should  be  sent  to  vs  again. 


12037.— Insects  on  Pear  trees.— From 
the  description  I  imagine  the  insect  to  be  the 
Pear  tree  blister  moth  (Tinea  clerekella).  This 
is  described  in  “  Garden  Pests  ”  as  a  small  moth 
which  appears  early  in  May,  and  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  leaves.  The  moment  they  are  hatched, 
the  larva;  penetrate  through  the  cuticle  or  skin 
of  the  leaves,  and  feed  on  the  internal  cellnlar 
tissne  with  perfect  safety  from  any  dressing. 
The  moths  should  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  all 
dead  and  withered  loaves,  in  autumn ;  for 
when  full  grown  the  maggot  spins  a  cocoon  and 
lets  itself  down  to  the  ground,  and^TTtos^ 
makes  itself  a  bed  ^ong;  deadmr  jdj^A 
leaves  ;  so  that  if  ttiMe  are  coUeSfc^ltira 
burned,  a  good  many  of  the  Pear  tree  blister 


Naming  plants  or  ftnlt— Fot/r  plants,  fruits,  or 
flov'trs  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  florists'  jtower.s,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Oeraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  ctonmunicatian  respecting  planU  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  alu'ays  accomjranp  the  jxircel.  Correspoiulents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  diould  send  several 
sjtecimcns  of  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 

12150.— Fuchsia  procumbens.— I  should  be  glad  of 
a  description  of  the  plant  Fuchsia  procumbens.— S.  E.  O. 

12151.— Pruning  Oleanders —I  have  a  tall  oleander 
and  want  to  cut  it  down.  When  can  I  do  this  safely,  and 
how  faYwill  it  bear  pruning  ?— S.  E.  G. 

i^J-j^eatment  of  Crassulas.— WiU  gome 
\  r<  alrf  |i|^v  detail  the  treatment  for  Crassul.ia’-S.  E.  Gr 
I  Planting  Boses.— Iwanttoplantont-of-d<v)r8 

some  Rosts  on  their  own  roots.  When  is  the  bosi  (iir  e|- 


fhe  plants  being  only  from  10  inches  to  16  inches  high  ?— 
S.  E  G. 

12164.— Cherry  blossoms  In  October.— What  ex¬ 
planation  can  be  given  of  the  following  ?  About  the  middle 
of  August  a  wild  Clherry  stock  having  several  small 
branches  was  budded  with  buds  from  a  fruitiul  Cherry 
tree  (sort  not  known)  growing  near.  Out  of  the  eight  buds 
inserted  six  are  apparently  growing  ;  and  one  of  them  has 
developed  leaves,  and  isnow  (October  4tb) showing  a  bunch 
of  fully-expanded  blossoms.  Of  esurso  the  season  is  much 
too  far  advanced  to  allow  fruit  to  be  expected,  hut  I  thould 
like  to  know  if  this  is  oot  a  very  strange  circumstance,  as 
none  of  my  gardening  friends  can  call  to  mind  ever  seeing 
or  hearing  of  a  similar  one.  Also  why  did  one  bud  only 
burst  into  bloom  while  the  others  show  no  signs  of  doing 
so,  and  will  the  buds,  although  Inserted  very  late  In  the 
year,  bo  likely  to  thrive?— Sidskt,  Wikot,  Wilts. 

12155.  —  Platyloma  rotundlfolia.  —  win  anvone 
tell  me  what  kind  of  treatment  is  required  to  grow  Platy¬ 
loma  rotundlfolia,  and  if  it  should  be  grown  in  Fern-case  ? 
-W.  H.  N. 

12156. — Cactus  flowexinsf.  —  A  cream-coloured 
Cactus  has  just  bloomed.  In  previous  years  it  has  closed 
in  one  night,  but  I  think  it  bloomed  then  in  July,  this 
time  we  brought  It  into  the  house,  and  the  second  day,  to 
our  surprise,  the  flower  was  almost  as  good  as  on  the  flrst 
day  ;  in  the  night  the  hall  was  filled  with  the  perfume.  We 
have  never  experienced  this  before,  and  I  should  be  glad 
any  of  your  readers  could  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
The  calyx  is  deep  brown,  ranging  through  yellows,  till  the 
lovely  cream  petals  are  reached,  a  very  handsome  flower 
between  2  inches  and  10  inches  across.— S.  E.  O. 

12157  — Ants*  esrers.— Where  can  I  buy  ants’  eggs  in 
London.— J.  8. 

12158.— Gardening  for  profit. — Could  anyone  in 
form  mo  whether  a  garden  of  about  three  aci  cs,  one-third 
of  which  is  a  flower  garden,  could  be  made  sufficiently 
profitable  to  pay  the  working  expenses  of  the  whole  ?— A. 

12160.— Manure  for  herbaceous  borders.— it 
was  recommended  some  weeks  ago  in  Oardiniro  that  her¬ 
baceous  borders  should  be  covered  with  manure  during  the 
winter.  Could  anyone  tell  me  of  any  pulverised  manure 
which  I  could  use,  and  which  would  not  have  the  un¬ 
sightly  effect  of  common  manure,  as  my  herbaceous  border 
is  in  full  sight  of  the  drawing-room  windows?— L.  F.  D. 

12160. — Bamboo. — I  have  seen  Baml>oos  growing  out- 
of-door  on  the  (Continent,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hoar  if  they 
will  do  so  in  this  country,  say  in  CJheshiro.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  best  kind,  and  what  treatment  is  required  ?— 
J.  P. 

12161.— Pampas  Grass.— I  shall  be  obliged  for  anv 
information  about  the  cultivation  of  PanipasGrass.  When 
shmild  the  plants  bo  planted,  and  in  what  kind  of  soil?— 

12162.— Plants  lor  Australia. -Being  about  to  h  ave 
this  country  for  Australia  I  feel  sad  to  leave  my  rather 
numerous  family  of  plants  behind  me.  It  consists  of 
Roses,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Auriculas,  Irises  (German),  Nar¬ 
cissi,  Crocuses,  Anemones,  Uliuras,  Ranunculi,  Pan- 
cratiums,  Babianas,  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Tritonias,  tree  and 
herbaccons  Paoonles,  Funklas,  Scillas,  and  Chionodoxar, 
Now,  to  toko  such  a  family  as  this  with  me  would  be  a 
great  consolation  to  me  when  I  got  there,  but  would  I  sue- 
ceed  In  growing  them— would  all  or  any  succeed  ?  How- 
can  I  pock  them  for  the  voyage,  they  will  be  In  pocking 
case  fully  seven  weeks  ?  Any  advice  on  the  above  will  be 
acceptable  and  thankfully  received.— O.  P.  Q. 


POULTRY, 

Mixed  com  for  poultry.— “C.  C.”— 
We  always  recommend  good  mixed  com  for 
fowls,  although  many  condemn  it  on  the  plea 
that  the  birds  never  get  an  entire  change  of 
diet,  and  that  as  a  consequence  their  appetites 
fail.  We  have  never  found  such  to  be  the  case. 
One  great  evil  is  avoided  by  using  mixed  com 
— viz.,  the  disastrous  effects  often  produced  by 
a  sudden  change  of  diet.  Diarrhaa  and  crop 
binding  are  often  to  be  traced  solely  to  this. 
Barley  should  always  form  the  staple  hard  food. 
A  good  mixture  is  made  by  mixing  6  parts 
barley,  2  parts  maize,  2  parts  wheat ;  the  latter 
two  may  be  substituted  occasionally  by  rice, 
buckwheat,  peas,  or  oats.  There  has  arisen 
much  controversy  respecting  the  latter  as  a 
food  for  fowls.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  a  small  quantity  proves  most 
beneficial,  especially  with  growing  stock, 
and  if  the  oats  be  a  good  heavy  sample, 
properly  bruised  through  a  machine,  and  well 
scalded,  there  is  no  finer  soft  food  for  chicken. 
Adult  fowls,  of  course,  can  dispense  with  the 
bmising,  emd  have  the  oats  thrown  them  whole. 
No  hard  food  should  bo  soaked  previous  to  being 
given  to  the  fowls,  and  you  have  taken  wrong 
advice.  It  means  simply  swelling  the  grain  and 
the  crops  of  the  birds  with  a  quantity  of  useless 
water.  It  is  always  best  to  mix  the  com  your¬ 
self  ;  most  of  the  so-called  “  poultry  mixtures,” 
as  sold  by  com  dealers,  consists  of  inferior,  and, 
in  most  cases,  odd  lots  of  cheap  com,  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  dust  and  foreign  matter — 
in  fact,  cheap,  but  nasty. — Andalusian. 

Hen  wfwtingr  away.— “Fred.”— If  there 
l^^ddj  isigba  lQ^  disease  about  your  Andalusian 
(^3uld  sajj?  ^  cj^ar  case  of  consump- 
tioh,  arkiiig,  no  doiiMj  from  a  want  of  stamina, 
breeding  from 
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birds  related  to  each  other.  Another  cause  may 
lie  in  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  run  and  roost¬ 
ing  house,  which  should  receive  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  ;  or  it  may  be  that  your  birds  are  over  or  not 
properly  fed.  From  your  observation  that  in 
your  run  the  Andalusians  are  the  only  birds 
affected,  and  that  those  of  another  sort  keep  in 
good  health,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
the  first-mentioned  reason.  Is  your  run  exposed 
or  damp?  because,  although  Andalusians  are 
not  very  delicate,  vet  they  are  not  so  robust  as 
some  that  we  could  mention.  If  you  are  con¬ 
tinually  having  hens  of  this  variety  going  wrong, 
why  do  you  keep  them  ?  It  is  evident  the 
situation  does  not  suit  them,  and  we  should 
strongly  advise  you  to  stick  to  the  other  breed, 
which  you  do  not  name,  as  being  more  adapted 
to  your  locality. — Andalusian. 

Fertility  of  eggs.— “W.  \V.  G.”-^One 
male  bird  to  every  dozen  hens  is  quite  sufficient, 
where  the  birds  eniov  full  liberty,  to  ensure  a 
good  proportion  of  fertile  eggs,  providing  that 
the  cocks  are  in  full  health  and  vigour.  It 
sometimes  happens,  more  especially  with  pure 
and  highly  bred  birds,  that  the  cocks  from  their 
great  attention  to  the  hens  do  not  get  sufficient 
food.  They  should  be  felt  at  night,  and  if  not 
plump  in  the  breast  and  healthy  looking  about 
the  face  and  comb,  something  is  the  matter. 
They  should  bo  fed  once  a  day  by  themselves  on 
the  best  of  food,  with  meat,  and  a  little  stimu¬ 
lating  spice.  In  confinement  six  hens  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  one  cock  bird — in  fact,  with  Asiatic 
breeds  such  as  the  Brahma  and  Cochin,  four  to 
one  is  quite  enough.  We  always  consider  two- 
year- old  cock  birds  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  for 
next  year  use  those  hatched  early  in  1883. 
Generally  speaking  chicken  follow  more  after 
the  cock  than  the  hen,  so  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  importance  of  having  a  good  stock 
male  bird.— Andalusian. 


AQUARIA. 


“  J.  F.”  or  any  of  his  friends  are  visiting  this 
part,  if  they  will  call  upon  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
help  them  to  obtain  some. — W.  J.  IStanton, 
King's  Lynn. 


Light  for  aquarium.— I  am  afraid  “  Aber- 
tame’s  ”  aquarium,  although  getting  plenty  of 
light,  is  not  placed  sufficiently  close  to  a  window. 
No  change  of  water  is  required,  but  the  loss  by 
evaporation  should  be  occasionally  supplied. 
The  light  necessary  is  soon  proved  by  the  plants 
not  rotting  off  at  the  roots.  Most  aquarium 
plants  grow  spindly  in  confinement,  with  one 
grand  exception — Anacharis  alsinastrum,  which, 
placed  in  full  window  light,  will  thrive  and 
grow  well.  On  reconstruction  try  the  plant 
named,  which  is  now  naturalised  in  England, 
and  found  in  ponds  and  ditches.  It  will  grow 
either  floating  or  sunk.  The  fewer  live  stock 
the  better.  Band  scratches  the  glass  in  clean¬ 
ing.  Weak  acid  is  the  proper  remedy. — F.  M. 
Kknderdink,  Momiivjside^  Old  Trafford^  Man¬ 
chester. 

Sticklebacks  hatching  in  aquarium. 
— I  have  frequently  had  sticklebacks  hatch  their 
eggs  in  my  aquarium,  but  the  male  fish  invari¬ 
ably  kills  all  the  others  that  are  with  him.  I 
find  it  the  least  cruel  plan  to  get  the  nest  out 
of  the  stream,  catch  the  stickleback,  and  put 
him  with  the  nest  in  the  atjuarium.  He  wdll 
immediately  Ixjgin  to  rebuild  the  nest,  and 
watch  it,  fanning  the  water  till  the  eggs  hatch. 
The  nests  may  easily  be  run  at  the  bottom  of  any 
sliallow  stream  frequented  by  sticklebacks,  they 
look  like  small  lobs  in  thesand ;  and,  by  patiently 
watching  a  short  time,  the  male  stickleback  may 
be  seen  hovering  over  it,  fanning  the  water,  and 
occasionally  putting  his  nose  in  the  hole  of  the 
nest.  He  may  easily  be  taken  in  a  small  hand  net 
held  Rear  the  nest,  as,  if  he  is  frightened  away 
at  first,  he  is  sure  to  come  back  to  it.  After  he 
i.s  captured  the  nest  can  be  taken  by  digging 
the  net  down  under  it.  He  is  not  particular 
about  having  his  own  nest,  but  will  take  ano- 
tlicr,  and  hatch  the  eggs  as  well  as  if  it  W'ere 
his  own.  I  never  yet  succeeded  in  rearing  the 
young  ones,  cither  with  the  parent  or  after 
taking  him  away.  Of  course  the  nests  can  only 
be  found  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. — 
S.  M.  M. 

Stioklebacka. — In  answer  to  “J.  F., 
Chesterfield, ”  respecting  ten-spined  sticklebacks, 
and  whore  to  obtain  them,  I  beg  to  say  that  in 
this  neighbourhood  (West  Norfolk)  they  are 
very  plentiful,  and  are  as  frequentlv^-niet  with 
as  the  three-spined. ;  ,^i^:pr^up^  nc 


means  of  conveying  '  thera  ■ 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Siberian  crabs.— One  quart  of  water, 
2.i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  one  small  lemon,  crab 
apples.  Put  2  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  into  a  preserving 
pan  with  the  peel  of  a  lemon  and  a  quart  of 
water,  and  boil  it  until  it  becomes  a  thin  syrup. 
Take  some  fine  red  crab  apples  with  their  stalks 
on,  just  prick  them  with  a  needle,  and  put  them 
into  the  syrup.  When  you  see  the  skins  begin 
to  crack,  take  them  carefully  out  and  drain  them 
separately  on  a  dish  ;  add  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar  to  the  syrup,  and  again  boil  it  up.  Put 
the  crabs  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jars. 
When  the  syrup  is  cool,  pour  it  over  them,  and 
tie  the  jars  tightly  over. — Loo. 

Apple-pie. — One  pound  flour,  half-a-pound 
lard  or  butter,  one  tablespoonful  baking  powder, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  apples,  sugar,  a  few  cloves, 
milk,  or  water.  Pare  the  apples  and  cut  them 
into  slices.  Then  prepare  the  paste  by  mixing 
the  flour,  bakfng  powaer,  salt,  together  with  a 
dessert- spoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  then  rub  in 
about  a  quarter  of  the  lard  or  butter  and  mix 
into  a  smooth  paste  with  milk  or  water  ;  next 
roll  out  into  a  thin  cake  and  put  on  the  lard  in 
dabs  all  over,  fold  into  a  square  and  roll  out 
again,  and  so  on,  until  the  lard  is  used  up. 
Then  roll  out  about  a  quarter  of  am  inch  thick, 
place  the  pie-dish  mouth  downwards  on  the 
paste,  cut  all  roimd  it  with  a  knife,  to  make  a 
lid  for  the  pie.  Cut  the  paste  round  the  dish 
into  strips  an  inch  or  more  wide,  wet  the  edge 
of  the  pie-dish  to  make  the  paste  adhere,  and 
place  the  strips  of  paste  all  round  the  edge, 
pressing  them  to  the  dish.  Put  in  the  apples, 
with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  properly,  and  a 
few  cloves,  if  liked  ;  pour  a  little  water  in,  and 
wet  the  paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  place  the 
lid  over  all,  pressing  it  all  round.  Now  cut 
away  the  superfluous  paste,  and  cut  the  pie  with 
a  knife  all  round  the  edge,  make  a  hole  in  the 
centre  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  apples  are  done. — 
W.  B. 


potB,  In.  each; 
MARGERE80N,  Floriat, 


pHEAP  COLLECTION  of  HARDY  PLANTS. 

U  —100  for  Se.  6d .  free,  contalniiiK  Exhibition  Perennial 
Phloxca.  4  Tarielies :  doable  Daisies,  6  varietica ;  fancy 
Pansiee.  4  rarioties ;  Cnlumbtnea,  3  rarietieii,  including  Chry- 
Bantba  ;  Pink^  2  rarieties ;  Sweet  Violets,  double  and  single ; 
Wallflowem,  Polyanthua,  Sweet  Williama,  Sweet  Rockota, 
Foxgiorca,  Tlnncety.  Snapdragons,  Auriculas,  MimuluiL 
Myosotis,  and  Saxifrages  ;  half  quantity,  2b.  9d.  All  gooil 
strong  plants,  to  liower  next  Bcoson.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Marochal  Niel  RoBes,  good  strong  plants.  Is.  3<1.  each . 
Maiden-hair  Foms,  rery  large,  from  e-inch 
9s.  dot.;  all  frec.-EDWA^I)  *' * 

Barlow,_Ohesterflpld. _ _ 

Cheapest  In  the  trade.  Fine  Bulbs,  guaranteed  to  gire 
satisfaction.  For  Bedding,  splendid  i^xe<l,  double  and 
single,  all  colours.  Is.  6d.  per  dot. ;  ditto,  separate,  any  colour, 
named.  28.  per  dot.  Finest  bulbs  for  ix>t  or  glass  culture,  all 
colours,  mixed  or  separate,  single  or  doable,  3r.  per  dot  Extra 
largebuibs,  3s.  6d.  dot.  Any  quantity  supplied.  All  carriage 
free.  Narcissus  poetious,  4d.  dot.  Crocuses,  any  colour.  Is.  3<L 
per  100.  Tulitis,  all  colours,  mixed,  single  and  double,  4d.  dot. 
Carriage  free  if  sent  with  Hyacinths.  Cush  with  order.  Selec¬ 
tions  loft  to  me  may  be  relied  on  for  a  good  assortmont.— 
JOHN  IlISCOCK,  l^Florcnco-roail,  New Cros8,_Loi idem,  8.E. 

Egg  plums  I  egg  plums  I— Good  stock 

of  the  above  yaricty  from  6s.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  ... 
MASTERS.  Market  Oardener,  Eyoshom.  Tho  Egg  Plum  is 
the  hardiest,  most  prolific,  and  best  for  culinary  puntoses  that 
is  grown.  Thousands  of  bushels  have  been  grown  this  season 
in  this  district  when  other  varieties  have  failed. 


ICDQCV  rose  trees 
J  C  n  o  C I  fruit  trees 


standard  Roses,  12s.  doz.,  dwarfs,  9s.  dot. 

Dwarf  Pears  and  Apples,  18s.  doz.,  trained,  24g.  doz. 
All  carriage  paid  to  London.  Write  for  catologne  to 
.JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  k  SON.  Queen's  Road,  Jersey. 


A  GRAND  COLLECTION;  rockwork  shrubs, 

all  the  best ;  standard  ornamental  trees,  all  tho  best ; 
hardy  climbers,  a  splendid  collection  ;  hardy  florists'  flowcrii, 
including  Camation.s.  Proonies,  Violets,  Hollyhocks. 

New  general  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  uriove  and  many 
other  things  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  upon  application. 
-T.  WARE,  Hale  Farm,  Niimeries.  Tottenham.  London, 

COMTE  BMZZAS 

IJEW  double  white  VIOLET — White  Neapoli- 

•hv  tan— very  large,  pure  white,  sweetly-scented  flowers. 
WithoutquestioDthe  fines;  Violot  in  cultivation.— For  full  de- 
'  ''.ion  see  new  catalogue  of  Roses.  Trees,  Shrubs,  ai^ 
Flowers,  free  on  application  to  U 

THOMAS  B.  WARE.  , 

Farm  Nursery,  Totteahiurfi,  | 


WM.  CLIBRAN  &  SON, 

The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 


ALTRINCHAM, 

(8  miUs/rom  ManehesUr.) 


CHESHIRE. 

Establuhtd  1869. 


Near  50  Acres  of  splendid  Nursery  Stock,  and  35,000  feet 
of  Glass  Structures. _ 

New  Catalogue  for  Autumn  of  1884 

Of  the  Best  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants 
_ of  all  descriptions,  post  free. _ 


BULBS.  BULBS.  BULBS. 

For  the  Indoor  Garden. 

Hyacinths,  the  finest  for  pots  or  glasses,  all  named,  and 
of  the  choicest  quality,  6s.  doz. 

Tulips,  the  most  showy  and  best  forcing  varieties.  Is. 

and  Is.  6d.  dot.,  Ts.  to  lOs.  100. 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  easily  forced,  named  sorts. 
Is.  fid.  doz. 

Splrsoas.  Dlelytras,  Xtlly  of  Valley,  in  best  forcing 
condition,  at  lowest  prices.  See  Catalogue.  Our  impor¬ 
tations  of  these  weigh  about  5  Tom.  From  this  on 
idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  large  trade  wo  do  in  them. 


PLANTS  FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE,  &o. 
Chrysanthemums,  the  finest  named  sorts,  in  fi-ineb 
pots,  for  blooming  this  season,  Os.  and  12b.  doz 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  fis.  doz. 

Cyclamens,  Bonvardlas,  Solanums,  Tree  Car¬ 
nations,  12s.  and  18s.  doz. 

Krloas.  Bpacrls,  Azaleas  (Indian,  Ghent,  or  Mollis). 
Rose^n  pots,  for  forcing,  ISs.  and  24s.  doz. 

AU  thr  nhnve  are  Jim  Jlowering  Plants. 

Soft  and  Hard  Wooded  Plants  of  all  kinds  at  most 
moderate  prices  in  largo  or  small  quantitiea 
Calceolarias,  horbaceons,  of  a  splendid  strain, 

Is.  fid.  doz.,  lOs,  per  100,  from  stores. _ 

SPRTnQ  FUDWERS  FOR  OUTDOORS. 

Hyacinths,  border,  in  separate  colours,  2s.  fid.  dot., 
16s.  100. 

Tulips,  double  or  single,  named,  9d.  and  Is.  dot., 

58.  and  fis.  100. 

Tulips,  doable  or  single,  mixed,  fii.  doz.,  3s.  100. 
Croons  and  Snowdrops,  is.  fid.  and  28.  lOO. 
Narcissus,  in  35  of  the  finest  sorts,  as  per  catalogue. 

„  ordinai7  8ort8,toname,3B.Gd.  to6s.perl00. 

Miscellaneous  Bulbs  of  all  kinds  (such  as  are 
frequently  offered  in  Gardestxo  with  tcmptlngdoscrif*- 
tions  at  about  60  per  cent,  above  ^•alue),  of  the  finest 
quality,  at  moderate  prices.  See  catalogue. 
Wallflowers,  rod  or  yellow,  Sweet  William^  Canter 
bury  Dells,  Sllcno  compacta.  Polyanthus,  Primroses  of 
most  beautiful  colours,  Arabia  alpina,  Aubrietias, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Is.  per  doz.,  78.  ^r  100,  in  larg>, 
fine  plants,  or,  to  customers  desirous  of  small  plants, 
we  offer  plants  drawn  from  seed  bods  at  la.  per  100. 
Hepatleas,  double  Primroses,  39.  fid.  doz. 

Christmas  Rosea  all  sizes,  2s.  fid.,  48.,  fis.,  99..12s.doL 
600  fine  Sprlng-flowerliig  Plants  for  25a. 
Conifers,  for  window  boxes  and  for  wintor  bed8,9tol8  in. 

high,  49.  to  fis  doz.,  308.  to  409,  per  100. 

HorlMUtooas  plants  (this  is  the  best  time  to  plant),  12 
fine  sorts  Ss.,  60  varieties  12a.  fid.,  100  varieti«309.,all 
named  kinds  ;  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Phloxos,  the  fineet  English  and  Continental  kinds,  one 
year  old,  Ss.  fid.,  two  years  old  fis  doz. 

Potontlllas,  Pyrethrums.  5s.  doz. 

Delphiniums.  Pmonias,  8s.  doz. 

All  these  art  qf  the  jinrst  kinds  knotm.  We  discard  in/eru>f 
and  add  Uu  l)est  new  sorts  to  our  stock  annually. 
Carnations  and  Plootoos,  to  name,  fis.  dot. 

Lilies,  38.  and  fis.  doz.  See  Catalogue. _ 

^  ROSES.  ROSES.  ROSES. 

These  are  a  special  article  with  us,  and  as  we  grow  all  our 
plants,  and  do  not  rely  on  plants  bought  in,  we  arc 
able  to  supply  them  in  tho  freshest  and  boat  posrible 
condition  to  ensure  good  growth  and  bloom.  Special 
selections  made  for  exhibition  or  for  garden  purpose*. 
Tlte  V  nderna  Wed  ]}rires  are  for  our  selection  of good  named  kittds 
Hybrid  Perpotnals,  fis.  doz.,  45s.  100. 

Teas  and  Nolsottos,  128.  and  158.  doz. 

Moss  Boses,  78.  fid.  doz. 

Hardy  Climbing  Rosos  (quick  growers),  fis.  doz. 

For  other  sorta,  including  fine  striped  Roses,  the  beautiful 
single  JaiNin  Roses,  extra  sized  climbers,  Ac., 

see  Catalogue. _ _ 

FRUIT  TREES7~  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  all  the  Best  Croppinq  Varieties. 
Applos,  Pears,  and  Cherries,  dwarf -trained,  good 
trees,  158.  and  ISs.  i^cr  doz. 

Pears,  Pvramid,  408.  and  509.  per  100 ;  good  fruitin? 

trees,  7.58.  and  lOOs.  per  100 ;  Maidens,  30e.  per  100. 
Apples,  Pyramid,  408.,  50b„  and  758.  per  100. 

Cherries,  dw^arf-trained  Morello  and  May  Duke,  15s.  and 
188.  per  doz. 

Currants,  red  and  block,  of  sorts  to  name,  8s.,  10s., and 
128.  per  100. 

Raspberries,  Fillbasket,  fis.  per  100. 

Shmbs,  deciduous,  128.  and  15s.  per  100,  good  plants. 
Heaths,  hardy,  sorts  to  name,  158.  per  100. 

Thoms,  double  and  single,  of  sorts,  standards,  and  pyra¬ 
mids,  608.  and  75e.  per  100,  Os.  and  128.  doz. 

Splreea  Palmata,  fine  forcing  clumps,  lOs.,  15s.,  and 
208.  per  100 

Anouhas,  well-coloured,  for  boxes,  pots,  Ac.,  6  to  9  in., 
Ifis.  per  100;  9  to  12  in.,  208.  per  100. 

Oval-leaved  Privet,  49.  to  128.  per  100. 

Thom  Ooloks,  15s.  to  SOs.  per  1,000. 

Forest  Trees,  in  great  variety,  508.  to  100s.  per  100. 
American  Plants,  many  sorts,  fis.  and  Os.  per  doz. 
Climbing  PUmts, in  great  variety, fie.,  9«.,.and  129.  doz. 
Strawberries,  In  40  of  the  best  kinds.  Strong  runners 
from  ground,  8s.  100  ;  plants  In  2J-ln.  pots,  128.  6d. 
100 :  ditto  for  forcing.  In  5-in.  pots,  25e,  per  100. 
Strawberries.— A  collection  of  500,  In  20  sorts,  or  10 
,  ,  Borto.  as  preferred,  for  128.  fid. 

i  inal  trOPlYwHow  cordially  Isvitko. 

,  WM  CLXBRAN  ftSON,The01dfleldNlirssrUs, 
I  r '  vS  lilies  from  Monohsstsr), 
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THE  WATER  CALTROPS. 

Tr^vpa  NATANS,  the  subject  of  the  annexed 
illustration,  is  an  interesting  plant  for  the  indoor 
lujuarium,  or  for  a  warm  tank  out-of-doors.  At 
Glasnevin  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  outside 
the  Victoria  House,  where  it  had  the  advantage 
of  growing  in  water  which  came  from  the  tank 
inside.  Without  such  an  advantage  as  this  it 
grows  best  under  glass  in  our  climate ;  it  merely 
retjuires  a  tub  of  water  with  soil  at  the  bottom, 
which  may  conveniently  stand  on  a  stage  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  even  in  a  stove.  Beiog  an 
annual  it  is  raised  every  year  from  seed,  which, 
unfortunately,  cannot  always  be  obtained  alive, 
and  1  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  that  it 
has  ever  been  ripened  in  Britain.  The  character 
of  this  plant  is  well  shown  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  but  it  branches  and  spreads 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  upon  whicli  here 
and  there  it  produces  its  pretty  float¬ 
ing  rosettes  of  leaves,  each  one  of  the 


1  INDOOR  PLANTS. 

I  SHOWY  FLAX  (LINUM  TRIGYNUM). 

I A  MORE  useful  autumn,  winter,  or  spring 
blooming  conservatory  plant  than  this  Flax  is 
hardly  to  be  found.  Its  habit,  the  character  of 
its  foliage,  the  colour  and  form  of  its  flowers,  are 
unique  at  that,  or  indeed  any  season  of  the 
year.  Years  ago  I  used  to  grow  quantities  of 
this  showy  plant,  though  somehow  it  has 
dropped  out  of  our  houses  of  late. 

To  GROW'  CUTTINGS  or  old  plants  fast  and 
well  a  genial  temperature  is  most  useful  to 
them  early  in  the  season.  A  temperature  of 
60  degs.  in  a  semi-saturated  atmosphere  suits 
it  well.  In  such  conditions  it  may  be  grown  from 
J anuary  to  May,  stopping  the  shoots  several  times 
j  during  the  growing  season.  This  is  of  impor- 
!  tance,  as  the  Linum  only  flowers  on  the  extre- 


stronger  shootfi,  but  they  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
flower  so  freely  as  those  that  were  kept  in  pots 
I  plunged  to  or  over  the  rim.  The  leaves  on 


both  sets  of  plants  were  a  sight  to  see,  so  large? 
I  and  clean.  The  plants  also  grew  with  extra- 
,  ordinary  vigour.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  if  the  shoots  were  pegged  dowm  when  the 


)lants  were  placed  in  the  open  air,  almost  eveiw* 
md  would  break  into  a  vigorous  shoot,  so  that 


thinning  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  growing 
into  a  perfect  thicket. 

Soil  and  potting. — As  to  compost,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden,  with  the  addi- 
:  tion  of  a  little  leaf -mould  and  sand,  was 


all  the  Linums  had.  And  there  are  a  few 


better  composts  for  these  plants,  either  in  or 
out  of  pots,  than  one  of  two-thirds  fibry  loam 
and  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  a  fair  percentage  of 


gritty  silver  sand.  By  the  first  of  October  at 
the  latest,  planted-out  Linums  should  be  potted 
up,  left  with  the  ball  intact  as  much 
as  possible,  and  placed  in  8-inch  or 


latter  with  a  swollen  stalk,  by 


means  j—y 

of  which  to  a  great  extent  buoyancy 
is  secured.  Its  flowers  are  incon- 
spicuous,  but  the  singular  appearance 
of  the  plant  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
always  attractive.  Its  fruits  are  very 
remarkable ;  those  of  this  species 
have  been  compared  to  the  spiked 
iron  instruments  used  in  ancient 
warfare  for  strewing  on  the  ground  L  - 

in  order  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  hence  the  name  Water 
Caltrops.  They  are  called  Jesuit’s 
Nuts  in  Venice,  and  in  some  parts  of 
iSoutbem  Europe  are  ground  into 
flour  and  made  into  bread.  The  seeds  ■ 

of  all  the  species  abound  in  starch, 
and  are  miich  used  for  food.  Tho^c 
ot  T.  bispinosa  in  Kashmir  are  said 
to  feed  ;^,000  people  for  five  months 
of  the  year.  T.  bicornis  has  seeds 
fancifully  considered  to  resemble  a 
bull’s  head,  and  in  China  they  also 
form  a  considerable  article  of  food. 

Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  drew  attention 
a  short  time  since  at  the  Linnean 
.^iety  to  a  little -known  form  of  this 
plant  called  T.  verbauensis.  He  wim 
shown  handsome  rosaries  made  of  the 
fruits  at  i^allanza,  on  the  Lr.go 
Maggiore,  where  it  grows  plentifully, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  by  October.  He 
was  informed  by  Sir  George  Macleay 
that  the  fruits  (known  locally  as 
frutU  di  lago)  used  for  the  rosaries 
are  obtained  from  the  Lago  di 
Varese.  It  is  the  lobes  of  tho  calyx 
which  harden  and  form  the  formid- 
able  projections  which  make  the 
fruit  remarkable.  In  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  root-like  masses 
beneath  the  w’ater,  and  these  arc  finely-divided 
leaves,  which  probably,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
perform  tho  office  of  roots  like  the  submerged 
and  root-like  leaves  of  that  charmingly  pretty 
tropical  water  weed,  Salvinia,  which  has  no 
roots  at  all.  R.  I.  L. 


mitics  of  the  shoots,  and  the  more  vigorous 
shoots  that  can  be  produced  and  w'ell  ripened 
during  the  season  the  more  flower.  HaAnng 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  plants  in  heat, 
they  are  grarlually  inured  to  the  open  air,  so 


Lr.th3rrus  grrandlflorus.— It  is  a  mistake  k  ^  '  y  x  ..  / 

to  say  this  does  not  produce  seed.  1  saw  some 

plants  covered  with  pods  this  summer  in  .  V 

Norfolk,  and  have  sown  the  seeds  in  my  garden.  jfi  ^ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  plants  in  uncongenial  \ 

-ituations  may  not  produce  seeds,  but  that  is 
:uite  different  from  never  l>earing  any.  Here 
Uie  golden-leafed  Japan  Honeysuckle  is  so 
urdy  it  has  stood  winters  that  killed  Laurels 

•ad  other  common  shrubs.  It  flowers  und  Fruit  of  Trapa  natane. 

hiits  also  here.  I  have  also  seon  in  this  neigh- 
burhood  Clematis  Flammula  reach  the  top  of  a  ; 

60  feet  high,  and  then  send  sprays  nearly  that  from  hence  to  (Detober  they  may  be  placed 
to  the  ground  again.  Neither  it  nor  Clenjatia  in  a  sheltered  position  out-of-doors.  Some 
TitUba  die  down,  the  old  stems  bej^gttwwere^lln^  out  and  some  grown  in  pots 
qaently  a  foot  round  Tke  pBntod-out. plaint 

Analia.  al\v.T^maae  the  finer  leaves  and  geneiWlylt%<fc 
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will  at  once  begin  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
will  be  working  freely  in  it  by  the  time  the 
flower-stems  begin  to  push  up.  The  influence 
of  this  good  food  on  the  flower-stems  must  be 
very  ^?reat,  especially  if  they  get  the  benefit  of 
it  from  the  time  they  commence  to  form.  1 
think  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  plants 
'vhich  have  been  grown  one  year  in  rather  small 
p  jti,  and  having  filled  the  same  with  healthy 
i litres  are  shifted  on  without  root  disturbance. 
If  a  moderate  shift  is  given,  the  new  soil  will  be 
jiretty  well  filled  with  roots  by  the  time  the 
plants  come  into  growth,  and  the  flower-stems 
w  11  push  up  with  great  strength.  I  have  had 
n>ta  of  specioaum  rubrum  carrying  nearly  150 
11  twcrs,  and  which  were  shifted  on  in  this  way 
from  6-inch  pots,  never  having  had  the  ball 
il  sturbed.  Such  specimens  as  these  form  have 
a  far  finer  effect  than  where  bulbs  of  uniform 
size  are  placed  together,  as  they  better  repre¬ 
sent  the  true  habit  of  the  species.  I  agree  with 
a  correspondent  who  consiaers 
Large  pots  a  mistake  for  auratum.  This 
Lily  is  rather  tender- rooted,  and  does  not  so 
quickly  and  thoroughly  become  master  of  the 
soil  as  speciosum,  longiflorum,  and  some  other 
kinds.  Therefore,  it  is  safer  not  to  give  it  more 
soil  than  it  is  likely  to  be  able  to  thoroughly 
fill  with  fibre,  or  there  is  much  danger  of  its 
becoming  sour  during  a  period  of  heavy  rain¬ 
fall.  It  is  certainly  wiser  in  the  case  of  this 
Lily  to  give  less  pot- room,  and  rely  upon  weak 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  when  the  compost 
becomes  packed  with  roots.  Some  use  loam  for 
this  Lily,  and  if  of  a  very  fibrous  character 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  employed  with 
safety  ;  but  I  would  counsel  the  inexperienced 
to  rely  on  pure  peat,  as,  being  naturally  anti¬ 
septic,  the  roots  are  not  easily  injured  in  it, 
especially  if  about  a  sixth  of  white  sand  is  added. 

I  ’otted  firmly  and  with  good  drainage,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  the  roots  becoming  inactive 
or  perishing,  and  I  always  think  that  the  foliage 
assumes  a  deeper  hue  when  peat  forms  the 
greater  portion,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
compost.  Speciosum,  on  the  contrary,  being 
altogether  of  a  more  robust  character,  seems 
to  require  stronger  food— a  good  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  a  dash  of  silver  sand. 

(looD  DRAINAGE  Is  indispensable,  the  more 
especially  as  they  have  to  pass  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  their  growing  time  in  the  open  air,  and 
over  the  crocks  should  bo  plac^  a  little  very 
fibrous  material,  with  a  handful  of  soot  on  that, 
which  will  keep  worms  out  until  the  pots  become 
full  of  roots,  and  no  damage  can  well  be  done  by 
them.  There  can  be  no  better  place  for  them 
after  potting  than  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  all  the 
winter,  os  thus  circumstanced  the  soil  remains 
without  watering  in  just  the  condition  most 
favourable  for  the  production  of  roots.  Generally 
speaking,  by  the  early  spring  roots  are  already 
working  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  placed  in  the  open  the  soil  will  be 
so  occupied  by  them  as  to  obviate  danger  from 
heavy  rains.  J.  C.  B. 


Potting  Lilies.  —  The  potting  of  Lilies  is, 
in  many  cases,  deferred  till  much  too  late,  os 
when  left  till  after  the  turn  of  the  year  the  new 
roots  are  forming,  and  it  is  impossible  then  to 
disturb  the  bullM  or  ball  of  earth  they  are  in 
without  breaking  or  injuring  some  of  them, 
however  carefully  the  work  may  be  done.  The 
proper  time  in  which  to  re-pot  is  as  soon  as  the 
stems  die  down  ;  the  bulbs  should  then  be  turned 
out,  and  if  in  a  crowded  state,  into  which  the 
lancifolium  section  soon  get,  they  should  be 
shaken  from  the  old  soil  and  divided.  This  may 
be  done  by  simply  pulling  the  mass  apart  in 
halves  or  quarters,  according  to  the  sized  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  or  the  bulbs  may 
bo  separated  and  the  small  ones  picked  out,  the 
latter  being  the  better  plan,  as  the  strong 
flowering  sizes  can  then  be  potted  together  and 
fine  specimens  made  of  them.  In  preparing  the 
bulbs,  many  leave  the  stumps  of  the  old  stems 
in  the  crowns,  but  I  like  to  pull  them  out,  0^ 
they  are  apt  to  induce  the  bulbs  to  decay,  and 
03  they  may  be  detached  easily  by  giving  them 
a  pull,  the  best  way  is  to  remove  them.  Bulbs 
not  crowded  or  irregular  should  not^be^isturbed 
beyond  reducing  the  ba^  and  cleaiMg  a|^3lr  thi( 
crown  portion,  bat  ih  a 

size  or  so  larger  than  those  in  which  they  wei 
before.  As  Lilies  require  abundant  supplies  of 


water^  it  is  important  that  they  have  eflicient 
drainage.  The  kind  of  mixture  most  suitable 
for  their  growth  is  fibry  peat  and  loam,  in  about 
equal  parts,  to  which  should  be  add^  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sharp  clean  sand.  In  placing  the 
I  bulbs  in  their  pots,  it  is  always  advisable  to  keep 
.  them  well  down,  so  as  to  admit  of  3  inches  or 
4  inches  of  soil  being  put  about  the  crowns  when 
the  pots  are  finally  filled.  In  this  the  young 
stems  root,  and  the  food  obtained  in  that  way  is 
a  great  help  in  forming  and  producing  the  flowers. 
As  to  size  of  pots,  nothing  is  gained  by  giving 
too  much  room,  especially  in  the  case  of 
L.  auratum,  single  bulbs  of  which  send  up  strong 
stems  and  flower  well  in  a  very  small  body  of 
soil.  The  lancifolium  varieties  look  best  when 
grown  in  numbers  of  from  three  to  ten  in  a  pot, 
the  larger  quantity  requiring  a  pot  a  foot  or 
15  inches  across  ;  for  the  smaller,  one  of  7  inches 
or  10  inches  is  quite  large  enough.  If  the  soil 
is  moderately  moist,  as  it  should  ^  when  used  for 
potting  Lilies,  no  water  will  be  required  till  they 
begin  to  grow,  as  they  need  but  little  while  they 
are  w’ithout  tops  and  have  few  roots,  which  are 
formed  slowly  during  the  next  month  or  two,  and 
as  the  plants  do  not  need  light  for  some  time 
they  may  be  set  in  any  outhouse  or  shed,  or 
stowed  away  in  any  cold  frame. — S.  D. 

Iberia  g^braltaxica  in  pots.— There  are 
two  or  three  South  European  species  of  Iberis, 
such  as  I.  gibraltarica  and  I.  Tenoreana,  that 
are  not  thoroughly  hardy,  and  therefore  not 
suitable  for  growing  in  an  unprotected  border. 
These  are  excellent  plants  for  pot  culture,  and 


Iberis  gibraltarica  as  a  pot  plant 


are  far  more  satisfactory  grown  in  this  way  than 
in  the  open  border.  The  above  illustration 
shows  wnat  a  pretty  plant  I.  ^braltarica  is 
when  grown  in  a  pot,  and  this  example  is 
not  in  the  least  exaggerated,  as  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  plants  of  it  with  quite  as  many 
flower-heads,  and,  when  thus  profusely  bloomed, 
their  delicate  pink  colour  is  most  attractive. 
Iberis  is  best  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
as  it  rarely  produces  seed  in  this  country. 
From  their  earliest  stages  of  growth  the 
plants  should  be  well  attended  to  as  re¬ 
gards  watering,  for  if  they  get  too  dry 
they  soon  shed  their  foliage,  leaving  the 
stems  bare.  Any  ordinary  potting  soil  will  do. 
It  is  best  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  frame,  heated 
sufficiently  in  w’inter  to  keep  out  frost ;  but 
they  must  have  no  artificial  heat  given  them 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  then  the  frame 
should  be  well  ventilated.  If  cuttings  of  it  are 
struck  early  in  spring,  some  creditable  speci¬ 
mens  may  be  obtained  by  autumn,  which  will 
flower  profusely  the  following  spring,  or  rather 
in  May  or  June.  The  Italian  I.  Tenoreana,  also 
a  pink -flowered  species,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  gibraltarica.  It  is  also  a  pretty 
plant,  but  scarcely  so  eflective  as  gibraltarica, 
and,  moreover,  it  thrives  well  ifi  the  open 
border  if  treated  as  a  biennial.  Iberis  gibral¬ 
tarica  hybrida,  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  11. 
Dean,  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  plant — more 
so  even  than  gibraltarica  itself.  Some  plants  of 
it  shown  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at  South 
““  insington  were  greatly  admired. — G. 

everia  retu8a.--As  a  flowering  plant 
greenhouse  in  winter  thislJ^b|i)Bi^en^ 

_jw  rivals,  especially  if  the  small  apm^t  of 
attention  needed  by  it  be  taken  into  ic-MSsmcVa; 


tion.  Small  specimens  of  it  in  5- inch  pots  are 
useful  for  many  purposes  ;  they  produce  offsets 
freely,  thus  forming  a  cluster  or  three  or  four 
toge^er,  and,  beside  the  principal  or  centre 
plant,  some  of  these  are  occasionally  strong 
enough  to  flower,  and  half-a-dozen  or  so  such 
flower-spikes  are  very  attractive.  The  best 
flowering  specimens  are  those  that  have  been 
grown  in  an  exposed  position  during  summer 
and  only  removed  under  cover  in  autumn.  In 
our  case  we  p>ot  them  in  the  spring,  or  rather 
early  in  summer,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is 
over,  and  place  them  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes, 
where  they  remain  till  autumn.  In  TOtting, 
any  offsets  needed  for  propagation  are  taken  ofi*, 
and,  if  plentiful,  three  or  four  together  are  put 
into  one  p>ot.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
they  commence  to  push  up  flower-spikes  in 
quantity,  which  should  be  pinched  off  till 
required.  In  this  way  a  succession  can  be  kept 
uj>,  as  they  come  into  flower  soon  after  pinching 
is  discontinued.  This  Echeveria  will  also  grow 
readily  from  seeds,  but  as  the  plants  make  but 
slow  progress  during  their  earlier  stages,  they 
are  best  propagated  by  offsets. — H.  P, 

Euoharis  amEizonioa. — Under  cool  treat¬ 
ment  the  flowers  of  thU  lovely  plant  come  much 
larger  than  those  brought  on  rapidly  in  heat. 
This  Eucharis  cannot,  however,  be  grown  satis¬ 
factorily  in  a  cool  temperature,  but  if  as  soon  as 
the  flower-spikes  show  themselves  the  plants  are 
taken  to  an  intermediate  house  the  blossoms 
will  be  larger  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  higher  temperature.  We  have  quite 
lately  proved  this  to  be  so.  Having  more 
flowering  plants  than  we  could  acoomm^ate  in 
the  stove,  half  of  the  number  were  taken  to 
another  house  in  which  the  temperature  was 
quite  15  degs.  lower  ;  those  so  treated  have  much 
larger  flowers  than  those  which  remained  where 
they  were. — J.  C.  C. 

Culture  of  Epiphyllums.  —  A  lady 
recently  sent  me  some  leaves  of  a  succulent, 
which  I  recognised  as  belonging  to  a  8p)ecie8  of 
I'piphyllum,  with  the  reepuestthat  I  should  state 
the  cause  of  their  dropping.  As  this  is  such  a 
common  occurrence,  and  often  causes  la^e 
plants  to  melt  away,  as  it  were,  becoming 
smaller  instead  of  larger  every  year,  1  have 
thought  that  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject 
might  prove  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  plants  on  their  own  roots  are 
far  more  liable  to  cast  their  foliage  than  grafted 
ones  ;  and  I  advise  all  about  to  purchase  to 
obtain  “  worked  ”  8p>ecimons,  as  the  Pereskia, 
which  forms  the  stock,  is  of  a  more  wiry, 
free  rooting  nature  than  Epiphyllums,  and 
is,  therefore,  by  no  means  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Now,  it  is  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  roots 
which  causes  leaf  dropping,  although  a  too  cold 
and  damp  atmosphere  through  the  winter  will 
have  the  same  effect.  Defective  root  action  is 
caused  by  too  much  water,  a  too  close  compwst, 
which  the  fibrous  roots  cannot  penetrate,  or  pwts 
too  large.  In  a  general  way  this  is  a  great 
fault,  shifting  is  performed  when  there  is  abso 
lutely  no  need  for  it,  for  succulents  of  all  kinds 
demand  but  little  soil.  In  illustration  of  this 
1  may  cite  the  case  of  a  rod-8haf>ed,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Cat’s- tail  Cactus  (Cereos 
flabelliformis),  which  has  been  in  the  same  pot 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  which  last  spring  bort 
quite  one  hundred  good  blooms,  and  which  has  this 
season  made  a  bettergrowth  than  atany  time  pre¬ 
viously.  By  this  time  there  can  be  scarcely  any 
soil  in  the  p)ot,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how 
it  could  live  and  grow.  In  a  general  way 
Epiphyllums  do  not  require  to  be  lifted  more 
than  once  in  three  years,  and  the  proper  time 
to  do  so  is  just  as  the  young  growths  com¬ 
mence  to  push,  but  never  later  than  the  end  of 
June.  Take  care  that  the  pots  are  well  drained, 
and  that  the  compost  is  sweet.  Loam,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  quite  one-fifth  of  white 
sand,  with  some  pieces  of  brick  rubble  about 
the  size  of  a  Pea,  is  most  suitable,  potting 
firmly,  but  not  hard.  Epiphyllums  like  plenty  “l 
of  sun  and  air,  therefore  they  should  have  the  H 
hottest  place  in  the  house.  After  potting,  water  k 
carefully,  and  at  all  times  allow  the  soil  to 
become  nearly  dry  ^fore  watering.  This  isjV 
-veiry  important,  as  the  roots  are  so  liable|i)i 
to'  ^rish  from  too  much  water  in  the  soil.j^ 
Di|?ieg|t.h^  Epiphyllums  like  a  temperaJ^ 

tufebf  about  5Jde^.  ,  and  if  they  get  this  amounj^ 
-of  be  kept  just  moist, 
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if  they  are  to  be  wintered  in  a  cool  house  they 
should  not  be  watered  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  daring  the  winter.  In  any  case  place 
them  in  the  warmest  comer,  where  they  are 
screened  from  draught,  not  only  in  winter  but 
through  the  spring.  When  a  plant  has  gone 
wrong  turn  it  out  of  the  pot  about  the  middle  of 
April,  shake  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as 
possible  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  repot  in 
a  pot  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots. 
Never  water  unless  the  soil  is  nearly  dipr,  and 
do  not  shift  for  two  years,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  improvement. — Byflket. 

Top-dreesingr  plants  in  pots.  —  Last 
winter  I  had  to  manage  large  quantities  of 
Roses,  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  that  had 
flower^  out-of-doors,  and  that  had  been  lifted 
and  potted  for  winter  blooming.  All  of  them 
had  been  over  potted,  and,  as  I  could  not  shift 
them  into  smaller  pots  without  a  severe  cutting 
back,  I  resorted  to  the  mossing  system.  The 
pots  were  10  inches  deep  and  10  wide,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  1*2  inches  in  diameter 
and  1*2  inches  deep.  One  of  these  pots  happened 
to  get  broken,  and  revealed  to  me  a  new  system 
of  crocking.  It  consisted  of  6  inches  of  oyster 
shells,  not  one  shell  inverted  with  potsherds 
over  it,  but  tumbled  in  helter-skelter ;  on  these 
were  placed,  pressed  down  hard,  IJ  inches  of 
green  Moss  ;  on  that  was  put  the  soil,  then  the 
plant.  At  first  I  thought  this  arrangement  an 
accident  or  an  experiment  with,  perhaps,  one 
plant.  But  no ;  every  pot  was  crocked  in  a 
similar  way,  both  for  soft  and  hard-wooded 
plants.  I  surfaced  with  bone  dust  and  Moss, 
and  very  soon  the  working  roots  were  at  the 
top,  in  the  form  of  a  complete  mat.  1  then 
commenced  usii^  liquid  manure  made  from  cow 
droppings,  and  I  had  soon  ‘2  feet  of  young  wood 
on  my  Roses,  all  of  which  are  flowered  finely. 
On  the  Heliotropes  and  other  things  I  never  had 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  under  any  culture, 
such  fine  blooms.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of 
the  dose  of  oyster  shells  or  the  treatment  given 
your  readers  can  form  their  own  opinions  ;  1 
have  mine.  In  potting  we  all  know  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  w’aste  soil  between  the  croum  and 
the  starting  of  the  roots.  When  we  repot  we, 
of  course,  detach  this,  and  apply  the  bone  dust 
simply  or  with  the  addition  of  liquid  manure, 
the  object,  seemingly,  of  the  Moss  being  to  ex¬ 
clude  light  and  air,  and  thus  induce  the  roots 
to  grow  upwards.  I  tried  a  few  plants  without 
the  Moss,  but  without  such  good  results.  1 
place  my  Moss  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot 
hut  I  notice  that  some  growers  apply  it  ditfe 
rently,  bringing  it  up  in  a  cone  to  the  stem, 
which,  in  the  case  of  small  pots,  cannot  well 
be  avoided.  It  reminds  one  of  how,  in  days 
gone  by,  we  used  to  put  Sphagnum  on  the  top 
of  plants  and  tie  it  down  with  bast  for  pack¬ 
ing.  On  this  side  we  pack  in  tiers  in  a  dry- 
goods  box,  from  three  to  six  pots  high,  and 
send  them  thousands  of  miles  without  a  pot 
being  broken.  In  order  to  get  all  we  want,  or 
possibly  can  get  from  winter-flowering  plants 
the  mossing,  bone  dust,  and  liquid  manuring 
system  is  the  best ;  and  to  get  healthy  roots  in 
the  case  of  a  sickly  plant  without  repotting  I 
am  sure  it  will  work  well. — G.  H.,  A’cu;  Jersey. 

Datura  Knlsrhtii. — I  am  much  obliged  to 
“  J.  Comhill  ”  for  his  note  on  the  Datura 
Knightii  ;  but  I  scarcely  think  it  can  be  the 
same  mentioned  by  “  Geo.  Barton,  Sonthtown, 
Great  Yarmouth,”  who  mentions  having  raised 
his  plants,  not  from  cuttings,  but  from  a  packet 
of  seeds  sold  by  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson,  St. 
John’s  Wood.  Perhaps  Mr.  Comhill’s  shrub  is 
the  Brugmansia  arborea  ?  The  shrub  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Barton  bloomed  the  same  year  as  sown, 
daring  J uly ,  August,  and  September,  in  8-inch 
pots.  I  have  not  yet  ascertamed  if  any  rart  of 
^gland  u  warm  enough  to  bloom  Datura 
ceratocaula  and  D.  chlorantha  in  open  air. — 
An  Old  Lady. 

Daturas. — I  quite  agree  with  “An  Old 
Lady  ”  that  these  plants  require  a  hot  place. 
In  an  article  like  the  one  she  refers  to  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  but  the  slightest  hints  about 
plants,  only  just  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to 
them.  In  the  abnormally  cold  summers  we  have 
}%ttA  since  1877  Daturas  would  not  be  suitable  for 
outdoor  decoration  any  more  than  Balsams  ;  but 
now  that  we  seem  to  be  having  on^^^>14  hot 
summers  again,  all  thjss^:  tendn^r  plaits 
used  for  outdoor  decoratkon.  My  plfmta^wwre  | 
raised  along  with  Balsams,  Humea  elegans,  I 


Calandrinias,  and  several  other  things  in  an  rims  of  the  pots  in  a  sheltered  place,  where,  if 
unheated  greenhouse  facing  south-west,  and  in  possible,  they  are  screened  from  heavy  rams, 
a  very  warm  sunny  spring  I  think  the  night  tern-  but  they  are  better  in  a  cool  house  or  frame.  If 
perature  was  50degs.  to  60  degs.  They  were  kept  kept  under  glass  through  the  spring  they 
indoors  until  hardening  off  was  necessary,  and  ,  will  come  into  blossom  much  earlier  than  if 
then  planted  out  in  light  soil ;  one  or  two  were  j  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open.  Imantophylluin 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  in  x>ots.  They  had  no  '  '  ‘ 

tr^tment  but  what  any  occupier  of  a  small 
garden  can  give,  and  did  not  prove  in  the  least 
troublesome.  The  names  I  gave  were  those  of 
the  seeds  I  asked  for ;  whether  those  I  got  were 
true  to  name  I  cannot  say.  One  kind  hod  large 
white  flowers  as  described.  The  double  kind 
had  flowers  violet,  of  a  dull  shade  outside,  and 
violet  shading  to  white,  or  white  lined  violet 
within,  I  forget  which.  They  may  be  difficult 
plants  to  keep  as  perennials,  but  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  extremely  easy  to  manage  as  annuals. 

None  of  these  tender  plants  should  be  grown 
out-of-doors  north  of  a  Ime  from  Bath,  through 
Marlborough,  and  London.  The  bad  drainage 
and  genera  cultivation  of  the  land  to  the  north 
of  that  line  affects  the  climate  so  injuriously 
that  the  conditions  are  more  severe  than  those 
of  the  midlands  of  Scotland. — J.  D. 

Campanula  grargranioa.  —  The  following 
description  and  annexed  woodcut  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt : — 

“This  charming  miniature  Bellflower,  with 
heart-shaped  toothed  foliage,  forms  small  tufts 
only  about  2  inches  in  height.  The  pretty, 
light  blue,  erect  flowers,  ^  inch  across,  appear 
I  on  the  trailing  branches,  each  about  10 
inches  to  12  inches  in  length,  in  great  pro 
fusion.  It  is  a  very  fine  plant  for  hanging 


(.'.tmiianula  Karganlca ;  flowers  Unht  blue. 

baskets  and  for  pot  culture  ;  it  flowers  the  first 
year  when  sown  early.  ” 

1202i>. — Lilium  auratum.— It  was  wrong 
to  keep  the  plant  under  glass  all  through  the 
summer.  Lilies  like  plenty  of  air  and  a  cool, 
moist  atmosphere  when  making  their  growth, 
and  from  June  onwards  are  best  on  the  north 
side  of  a  hedge  or  building.  After  September, 
when  done  blooming,  they  are  best  under  cover, 
as  drenching  rains  often  injure  the  roots  in  the 
open.  Water  only  when  dry  and  when  the  stems 
turn  yellow.  Shake  away  all  the  old  soil,  re¬ 
potting  in  peat,  with  plenty  of  white  sand  in  it, 
giving  good  drainage,  and  patting  a  little  soot 
thereon  to  keep  worms  out.  Do  not  let  the  soil 
come  more  than  two-thirds  up  the  pot,  filling  up 
when  the  stems  are  a  foot  high,  which  causes 
roots  to  be  produced  from  the  stems.  Keep  the 
soil  just  moist  through  the  winter,  and  from  the 
time  the  young  growths  come  through  the  soil 
j^ve  abundance  of  air.  A  cold  frame,  where  the 
ight  can  be  pulled  off  in  fine  weather,  is  the 
best  place. — J.  C.  B. 

12148.— Lai>€isreria  not  bloomingr.— By 
no  means  cut  the  plant  down,  it  ought  to  flower 
on  the  old  shoots ;  but  something  must  have 
been  wrong  for  the  leaves  to  fall  off  at  the  base. 
Lapagerias  love  a  cool  moist  atmosphere  in 
summer,  just  about  what  a  Fern  delights  in,  with 
plenty  of  light,  but  scarcely  any  sun  from  May 
to  September.  In  winter  the  soil  should  be 
only  moist,  but  in  summer  liberal  supplies 
should  be  given,  especially  if  the  soil  has  b^ome 
full  of  roots.  You  will  not  succeed  with 
;  it  is  by  layers  Lapagerias  are  propa- 
C.  B. 

^Azaleas  and  ImantopliirUb^^ 
iRe  hardy  Azaleas  may  be  plunged  "tbj  the 


miniatum  requires  to  gain  strength  before  it 
can  bloom.  Shift  the  plant  next  April  into  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  the  following  year  into  one  a 
size  larger,  using  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  wit  h 
plenty  of  white  sand,  and  giving  good  drainage. 
Grow  in  a  light  position,  butshe^e  from  hot  sun, 
watering  carefully,  hut  more  freely  as  the  pot 
gets  full  of  roots.  It  may  bo  wintered  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  keeping  the  soil  of  the  two 
rather  dry.— J.  C.  B. 

-  In  a  wet  and  cold  garden,  which  Is  not  favoured 

with  any  sun  from  November  to  March,  hardy  Azale.'ij 
would  be  beet  In  the  greenhouse.  Imontophyllum  mini¬ 
atum  does  best  in  a  stove.  A  plant  that  has  been  two 
years  in  a  4i-inch  pot  should  now  be  potted.  With  good 
treatment  such  a  plant  might  be  a  good  specimen  in  a  12- 
inch  pot  In  two  years. — J.  D.  £. 

12035.— Camellia  seed.— Gather  the  pods  and  store  in 
a  dry  cool  place  until  April,  and  then  sow  in  sandy  peat  iu 
a  well-drained  pot.  keeping  close  and  dark  until  germina¬ 
tion  takes  place.— J.  C.  B. 

12137.— Preserving  old  Pelargoniums. —They 
will  do  far  better  in  a  warm  greenhouse  than  in  the  dark 
and  kept  dry.  The  treatment  is  herbaceous  and  net  to  bu 
thought  off.— J.  D.  E. 

- They  should  be  wintered  in  a  cool,  light  place, 

merely  giving  enough  water  to  preserve  life  An  ordinary 
greenhouse  or  a  window  where  no  frost  comes  is  the  place 
for  them. — J.  C.  B. 

12142.  —  Wintering  Fuchsias.  —  They  may  be 
wintered  in  a  cellar.  Keep  them  dry  at  the  roots.  Indeed, 
they  will  not  w’ant  any  water  until  they  arc  taken  out  in  the 
spring. — J.  D.  E. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

( Continued  from  page  394  j 

The  Melon. 

A  LOW,  span- roofed  house,  or  pit,  partly  sunk  in 
the  ground,  without  any  side  glass,  with  venti¬ 
lators  low  down,  near  the  ground,  so  that  tile 
external  air  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
warm  pipes  on  entrance.  The  ridge  piece  or 
cap  should  lift  up  with  a  lover  for  the  egress  of 
the  vitiated  air.  There  should  be  a  4 -foot  path 
down  the  centre,  with  a  .3-foot  bed  on  each  side 
to  plant  the  Melons  in.  If  the  house  is  1*2  feet 
wide,  it  will  require  two  4-inch  pipes  all  round 
for  top  heat,  and  two  for  bottom  heat  in  each 

flit,  to  be  laid  in  loose  nibble,  wdth  a  drain-pipe 
et  in  at  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
in  water  to  moisten  the  bottom  heat,  otherwise 
it  might  get  too  dry  to  bo  genial.  For  very 
early  Melons  it  might  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  number  of  pipes  for  top  heat,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  bard  firing,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
plant  so  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  as 
the  Melon,  might  predispose  them  to  attack. 
Over  the  rubble  should  be  placed  as  much  fer¬ 
mented  dung,  or  leaves,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  as  will  fill  the  pit  up  to  the  top,  as  the 
nearer  Melons  are  trained  to  the  glass,  provided 
the  leaves  do  not  touch,  the  better. 

Soil. 

As  regards  soil.  Melons  do  not  require  any 
complicated  mixture.  Turfy  loam  that  has 
been  laid  up  in  the  heap  six  or  eight  months 
will  be  all  that  is  needed,  and  except  the  first 
barrow-load,  w  hich  is  placed  in  each  hill— which 
should  be  about  4  feet  apart — to  plant  in,  it  may 
be  used  quite  rough.  Good  Melons  have  been 
grown  trained  in  a  makeshift  manner  on  pliable 
Ash  or  Hazel  rods,  bent  over  from  each  side, 
and  tied  together  in  the  centre  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  having  the  house  properly  fitted  up 
with  wires  is  not  great,  and  it  will  look  neater 
and  be  better. 

Raising  tuk  Plantj?. 

Melons  seed  so  freely,  few  people  ever  think 
of  striking  cuttings,  though  the  young  shoots 
strike  freely  in  a  warm  pit,  and  sometimes  it 
may  be  desirable  to  increase  the  stock  of  a  new 
or  favonrite  kind  in  that  way ;  bat  the 
majority  of  the  plants  are  raised  from  seeds. 
Where  Melons  are  required  early  the  first  lot  of 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  February,  in  a 
warm  house  or  pit,  having  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  6.5  degs.  at  night ;  and  at  this  early 
season  it  is  best  to  sow  in  single  pots,  one  seed 
in  the  centre  of  each,  sowing  more  seeds  than 
ret^uir©  plAfits,  in  order  to  have  a  power  of 
^le^mn; '  If  six  plants  are  required  at  least  a 
gpp®'  Sow  in  light, 

*  sandy  cbmpo^  ana)^t)oin1ble,  plunge  the  pots 
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till  the  seeds  germinate  in  a  bottom  lieat  of 
75  degs.  or  80  degs.  In  all  stages  of  its  existence 
the  Melon  should  be  grown  in  a  strong  light, 
as  only  so  can  strong  healthy  foliage  be  built 
up.  Once  begin  to  weaken  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  by  shailing  or  by  permitting  the  plants 
to  remain  any  distance  from  the  glass,  and  we 
pi-edLsposo  them  for  the  attack  of  the  red  spider, 
wluch  will  probably  appear  on  the  scene  by-and* 
bye.  When  the  plants  have  attained  to  the  rough- 
leaf  stage  they  may  be  shifted  into  48-8ized  pots, 
still  keeping  them  near  the  glass ;  and  when 
the  roots  are  fairly  into  the  new  soil,  if  the 
house  is  ready,  plant  them  out.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  thick  planting.  Plant  4  feet  apart, 
and  lead  out  a  shoot  from  the  botton  of  each 
plant,  besides  the  main  stem,  and  train  up 
midway  between  that  and  its  next  neighbour. 
The  leaders  should  be  taken  up,  without  stopping 
till  the  allotted  space  is  covered,  and  then  have 
the  terminal  bud  removed.  All  side  shoots 
should  be  stopped  one  leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
all  laterals  be  pinched  to  one  leaf. 

Setting  the  Fruit. 

As  regards  what  should  constitute  a  crop  of 
Melons  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  everything 
dep>ends  upon  the  size  of  the  kind  grown  and 
the  strength  and  development  of  the  plant ;  but 
generally  about  four  full-sized  fruits  may  be 
considered  as  many  as  a  vigorous  plant  should 
carry,  and  the  matter  should  be  so  timed  as  to 
set  the  crop  as  near  altogether  as  possible. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  if  one  fruit  gets  the 
lead  of  the  others  it  robs  them  of  their  fair 
share  of  nutriment,  and  they  will  not  grow.  If 
Vr'o  want,  say,  four  fruits  to  grow  to  maturity,  it 
is  as  well,  in  order  to  secure  that  power 
of  selection  I  have  already  adverted  to,  to  set 
at  least  six  or  eight,  and,  when  we  see  which 
are  likely  to  turn  out  best,  retain  those  and  cut 
away  the  others.  I  do  not  know  if  I  need  say 
much  about  the  operation  of  setting.  Every¬ 
one  knows  the  male  and  female  flowers,  though 
borne  on  the  same  plant,  are  quite  independent 
of  each  other,  and  unless  brought  together  by 
some  agency  fertilisation  could  not  t^e  place. 
Tnere  are  various  ways  of  doing  this,  but  the 
gardener  usually  does  it  in  his  own  rough  and 
ready  way  by  plucking  a  male  flower  from  the 
same  plant  that  carries  the  fruit  he  intends  to 
fertilise.  By  a  rapid  motion  of  his  thumb  and 
finger  the  corolla  is  tom  away,  leaving  the 
cluster  of  stamens  exposed  and  uncovered. 
These  he  thrusts  into  the  centre  of  the  female 
flower,  leaving  it  there.  Both  flowers  must  be 
in  the  right  condition  when  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  the  pollen  must  be  dry.  About 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  on  a  sunny  day  is  the 
best  time.  After  the  crop  is  set  and  fairly 
swelling  all  the  male  flowers  and  all  fruits  not 
required  should  be  removed,  and  no  lateral  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  direct  light 
falling  on  the  main  leaves,  as  if  these  are  in¬ 
jured  the  fruits  cannot  be  so  good  as  they  should 
be.  The  first  leaves  of  a  Melon  plant  are,  like 
the  first  leaves  of  the  Grape  vine,  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  crop. 

Earthing  Up. 

A  single  barrowful  of  soil  will  be  sufficient  to 
start  the  young  plants  in,  but  as  growth  pro¬ 
ceeds  more  soil  will  be  required,  and  enough 
should  be  added  to  complete  the  ridge  along  the 
front  of  the  pits.  The  soil  should  be  pressed 
down  firmly,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  will 
be  firmer  and  the  texture  of  the  foliage  more 
substantial  if  the  loam  is  heavy  rather  than 
light.  Later  on,  when  the  fruits  are  swelling, 
the  side  of  the  h^d  next  the  path  may  be  fill^ 
up  with  soil  to  complete  the  earthing  up.  In 
light  soil  Melons  make  too  much  growth,  and  it 
is  of  too  soft  a  nature  to  withstand  bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Heat,  Moisture,  and  Shade. 

Melons  never  ought  to  be  shaded.  When  well 
growTi  in  the  right  kinds  of  soil  they  are  quite 
capable  of  bearing  all  the  sunshine  we  obtain, 
and  shade  weakens  the  plants  injuriously. 
With  proper  ventilation,  and  due  attention 
given  to  watering,  shade  will  never  be  required. 
A  comfortable  bottom  heat  is  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  for  successful  Melon  culture,  for 
though  Melons  good  to  look  at  can  be  grown 
without  it,  they  do  not  possess  the  ritpht^avour. 
in  this  respect  roots  warmth-  beyond  what  Is 
supplied  by  the  sunbi'ti^'our 
when  the  protection  of  glass  is  added,  seems 


essential  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  simply  throwing  a  heap  of  dung  together,  and 
When  the  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  hot-  then  placing  a  frame  and  light  on  the  top,  will 
water  pipes  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  over  not  lead  to  success.  Not  only  must  the  stuff, 
them  tends  to  steady  the  temperature,  and  whatever  is  used,  be  sweetened  by  mixing  and 
makes  it  more  genial ;  in  fact,  wo  have  .  the  turning  for  a  fortnight  before  using  it,  but  the 
steady  moisture  of  the  duug  bed  with  the  steady  bed  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  heat  will  be 
warmth  of  hot- water  pipes.  In  the  early  stages  regular  and  steady.  Some  sawdust  or  Cocoa- 
tho  Melon  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  fibre  may  l^e  placed  in  the  frame  to  plunge  the 
moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere ;  pots  in,  and  the  frame  at  night  must  be  thickly 
but,  unlike  its  relative  the  Cucumber,  it  must  covered  with  warm  coverings.  Linings  will 
have  a  free  ventilation,  to  keep  its  foliage  strong  require  to  be  added  to  the  bed  when  the  heat 
to  the  last.  But  a  free  and  perfect  system  of  declines,  and  this  period  will  need  watching  for 
ventilation  is  always  consistent  with  a  steady  to  arrest  the  decline  before  it  gets  too  cold.  The 
warmth  and  freedom  from  draughts.  In  bright  fruiting  bed  will  require  to  be  built  up  so  as  to 
weather,  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  fruit  is  be  ready  to  receive  the  plants  when  they  are  in 
approaching  its  full  size,  a  little  air  should  be  a  fit  condition  to  be  put  out.  The  culture  of 


given  early  in  the  morning,  Md  the  fnllest  um  Melons  in  Frames 

made  of  the  suushme  by  closmg  early  m  the  t  -l  i  j-  t  ^  •  i-i 

afternoon  o  In  its  leading  features  is  like  the  culture  in 

Tpmppt,  4T.Tmv  houses  heated  by  hot  water.  In  both  cases 

rrt.  .  X  IEMIERATURE.  ^ 

The  night  temperature  from  artificial  means  ^ 

never  need  exceed  from  60  to  bo  degs.  Of  course  ventilation  and  atmospheric  moisture 

m  hot  weather  m  summer  It  will  range  higher.  necessary.  As  regards  the  training  of 
The  day  temperature,  with  air  enough  on  to  ^jgions  in  frames,  the  usual  way  is,  -when  the 
prevent  scorching,  may  run  up  to  80  degs.,  or  ready,  to  place  a  hill  of  loam  in  the  centre 

rnore ;  indeed,  the  more  warmth  Melons  get  m  ^  two  to  get 

the  daytime  the  better,  as  the  sunshme  will  through  to  the  temperature  of  the  frame, 

wnsohdate  any  groi^h  which  is  made.  Early  ^  position  and  press  it 

m  the  season,  m  order  to  check  draughts,  it  is  the  requisite  degree  of  firmness,  and 

a  good  plan  to  cover  the  ventilators  over  with  a  ,  ^  .  strong  Melon  plant  in  the 

coarse  senm  or  ^yas  ;  enough  air  percolates  the  light.  Sometimes  two  plants 

through  tokeep  the  interior  atmosphere  mgenU^  are  placed  in  each  light,  but,  unless  the  lights 
motion,  without  causmg  a  chilled  condition.  This  wider  than  the  average,  I  think 

plan  18  useful  m  the  cause  of  all  early  forcing  ;  j^^t  enough.  The  plants  will  probably 

the  senm  robs  the  fresh  air  of  its  icy  coldness.  have  been  stopped  several  days  before,  and  the 
Melons  without  FniE  Heat.  moment  the  roots  begin  to  feel  the  stimulus  of 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  Melons  “>«  f™*!"  fo"--  «>•  raore  shoots  wiU  brrek 

grown  without  fire  heat-more,  in  fact,  with-  ““e  plant.  Four  of  the 

5ut  than  with.  Gardeners  of  the  old  school  ‘hese  will  be  pegged  out  towards  the 

always  grew  their  Melons  by  the  aid  of  manure  ‘■'ame,  but  bMore  ^ch 

alone,  and  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  by  progress  is  made  more  earth  should  ^  pU<^  in 
clever  men  in  the  arringement  of  their  pits  and  »he  frame  to  fil  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  hills,  or 
beds  of  fermenting  matorials,  so  as  to  ensure  a  nearly  so.  Melons  succe^  best  m  a  somewhat 
steady  warmth.  In  my  young  days  I  have  seen  h^vy  loam,  made  rather  firm  by  prasure.  If 
a  good  many  experimrats  tried,  but  provided  ‘>>6  soU  ■»  at  all  light  they  i^ke  ^  much 
one  had  ple^y  of  fermenting  materials;  such  as  growth,  and  the  constant  pinchmg  and  p™mg 
tree  leaves  and  stable  manure,  always  ready  for  which  is  thereby  rendered  necessa^  not  only 
use  to  frequeutly  renew  the  linings,  as  much  we^nno  jnd  exhausts  the  system  of  tee  plant, 
success  was  obtained  with  a  two  or  three-light  hut  it  often  te  the  attacks  of  disease 

frame  and  an  ordinary  dung  bed  of  substantial  Jha*  fatal  diseaw,  gangrene,  u 

size  as  by  a  more  elaborate  arrangement ;  but  often  produced  primarily  by  planting  m  a  soil 
very  great  pains  were  taken  in  the  fermentation  ''ght,  and,  possibly,  too  neb.  As  soon  M 
or  swtetentog  of  the  dung,  and  the  buUding  up  ‘he  four  leadmg  shoots  reach  the  corners  of  the 
of  the  bed.  Where  only  an  ordinary  hotbed  frame  the  leaders  must  be  pmehed  out,  and  .11 
can  be  had  for  Melons,  February  is  time  enough  ‘he  side  shoota  should  bo  stopped  one  leaf  from 
tobegin.  If  a  warm  forcing  house  is  at  work  ‘he  fruit  The  routme  culture  is  to  set  the 
anywhere,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  and  brought  ^“11,  and  as  SMii  as  teey  b^  to  swell  to  plsre 
on  in  that ;  but,  generilly  speaking,  it  is  best  ‘he”  on  pans  to  lift  them  off  the  ground,  and  it 
to  make  up  a  small  hotbed  for  raising  plants  for  «  best  to  place  the  fiower  enf  of  the  fruit 
dung  bedsf  This  should  be  done  about  the  first  towards  the  north,  bometimes  the  fruit  cracks, 
week  in  February,  and  probably  Cucumbers  and  “d  I  have  an  idea  that  the  sun,  when  it  shines 
such  things  wiU  require  to  bo  sown  about  that  early  m  the  mornmg  upon  the  ruit,  may  b^e 
time,  so  that  there  will  bo  plenty  of  work  for  a  temoinjuriousinfluence,e8pecially  if  the  ventila- 
small  one-light  frame  to  do.  In  hotbed  making  tors  are  not  opened  so  early  as  they  ought  to  be. 
early  in  the  season  the  mixing  and  fermenting  The  Flavour  of  Melon.s 

of  the  mate^  must  ^  carefully  done.  If  the  j,  „„„  other  fruit  influenced  by 

b^  ^  m^e  up  with  rank  manure,  the  heat  culture,  and  when  the  finest  possible  condition 
Will  be  of  too  fiery  a  nature  at  first,  and  jg  reached  it  remains  in  the  fruit  but  a  ^ort 


too  cold  afterwards.  To  make  up 


time  ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  always  having  a 


at  the  beginning  of  February  the  manure 

to  place  on  the  table  for  auy 

and  leaves  should  ^  m  thrown  up  m  a  particular  party  unless  numbers  ore  grown.  As 
heap  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  goon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour  water 
when  it  becomes  hot  it  should  be  turned  and  withheld  and  plenty  of  air  be  given. 

weU  shsken  together,  the  outsides  of  the  heap  ^yhen  the  fruit  is  near  the  ripening  stage  it 
placed  in  the  middle,  i^d  any  dry  spots  ghould  be  cut  and  placed  in  a  cool  fruit- room  for 
moistened  by  watermg.  This  may  require  re-  ^  g^^t  to  table, 

peating  until  the  whole  is  m  a  nice  sweet  con¬ 
dition.  when  the  bed  should  be  made  of  sufficient  DISEASES  AND  INSECTS. 


dition,  when  the  bed  should  be  made  of  sufficient  Diseases  and  Insects. 

size  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  A  one-light  The  chief  disease  which  attack  Melons  is  the 

seed  frame  in  January  will  require  a  bed  5  feet  gangrene  or  ulcer,  which  attack  the  main  sterna, 
high  at  back  and  4  feet  at  front.  It  should  also  and  which  generally  causes  premature  death, 
be  a  foot  wider  and  longer  than  the  frame.  When  it  first  appears  it  may  bo  checked  by  a 
Some  care  must  be  taken  in  building  it  up  to  free  use  of  quicklime  applied  to  the  parts 
give  the  same  pressure  all  over  its  surface,  so  affected,  and  by  increasing  the  temperature, 
that  it  may  settle  equally  all  over  the  bed.  The  giving  more  ventilation,  and  watering  very 
site  for  the  bed  should  be  set  out  by  driving  in  carefully.  Avoid  pouring  the  -water  in  the 
a  stake  at  each  comer,  then  place  a  layer  of  equal  centre  of  the  plant,  but  giving  it  more  liberally 
thickness  all  over  the  space  enclosed  by  the  round  the  outsides  of  the  light.  This  disease  is 
stakes,  and  either  treading  it  or  beating  it  down  more  troublesome  in  frames  than  houses, 
to  the  requisite  degree  of  firmness.  This  is  a  Fluctuation  in  the  bottom  heat  furnishes  a  con- 
matter  of  some  importance  and  requires  a  little  dition  favourable  to  its  spread,  cold  and  damp 
experience,  for,  if  it  be  made  too  firm,  it  will  hardly  helps  it  forward,  but  warmth  and  dryness  are 
heat  sufficiently  to  produce  the  requisite  tern-  its  enemies.  It  has  something  of  a  fungoid  cha- 
peroture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  packed  chief  enemy  to  the  Melon  grower  is 

too  loosely,  it  will  heat  too  violently,  fSd  smaer.  I  suppos^this  insect  injures  more 
I  si&lsKterwards  become  cold  and  ol  Me]|^](s ji^£)]|t0e]^^U8e.  No  matter  how 

l^aAher  in  lining.  It  will  thus  ^  se^  ^I^t  ^ar^p^^  conditions  may  be  carried 
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out,  sooner  or  later  he  makes  his  appearance, 
and  if  he  cannot  get  a  footing  in  house  or  frame 
before,  he  will  at  least  bo  in  at  the  death.  The 
beat  antidotes  are  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  full 
light  of  the  sun,  a  genial  condition  as  regards 
moisture  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
a  smell  of  sulphur  about  the  house  or  frame  at 
all  times.  As  regards  varieties,  but  little  need 
l*e  said,  as  Melons  are  good  or  bail  mainly 
because  of  the  surrounding  conditions  of 
culture.  E.  Houday. 

TBEES  AND  SHRUBS. 

FORMATION  OF  YOUNG  PLANTATIONS. 

Thekk  is,  perhaps,  no  question  at  the  present 
time  fraught  with  more  importance  to  the  landed 
proprietor  than  that  of  ho>v  to  make  large  areas 
of  bare  Heather  moor  and  barren  peat  bog  pay. 
Owners  of  Heather  moors  and  rugged  glens  in  the 
north  receive  fair  rents  by  letting  them  as  deer 
forests  and  for  grouse  shooting  ;  but  there  are 
vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  and  peat  bogs 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  neither 
contain  deer  nor  grouse,  and  from  which  the 
owners  never  receive  a  single  penny  ;  and  as 
such  lands  are  capable  of  proaucing  crops  of 
valuable  timber  under  proper  management,  I 
will  give  a  brief  outline  of  my  experience  in 
the  formation  and  management  of  new  planta¬ 
tions  under  such  circumstances.  Peat  bog  is  so 
widely  different  in  chemical  composition  from 
that  of  ordinary  soil,  that  for  most  crops  it 
requires  altogether  a  different  mode  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  treatment  both  before  and  at  the  time 
of  planting  in  order  to  ensure  success.  Peat 
moss,  or  Irag,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed 
principally  of  the  remains  of  dead  arjuatic 
plants  in  an  imperfect  state  of  decomposition, 
rendered  so  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  it 
contains,  and  until  such  time  as  this  excess  of 
moisture  is  drained  off  it  is  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  trees  or  crops  of  any  kind.  The  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  its  improvement,  therefore, 
is  to  have  it  thoroughly  drained.  In  forming 
Majx  drains,  care  should  bo  taken  to  carry 
them  along  the  margin  of  the  proposed  planta¬ 
tion,  as  in  this  way  they  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  a  fence  and  an  outlet  for  the  water 
discharged  from  the  smaller  drains  within  the 
plantation.  If  possible,  large  arterial  drains 
should  never  be  cut  within  the  plantation,  as 
they  prove  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  in 
the  formation  of  roads  and  the  removal  of 
timber.  These  drains  may  be  cut  about  8  feet 
wide  at  top,  5  feet  deep,  and  2  feet  wide  at 
bottom.  In  ordinary  workable  bogs  I  have  had 
them  cut  to  the  above  dimensions  at  the  rate  of 
la.  lOd.  and  2a.  per  perch  of  5^  lineal  yards. 
In  places  where  the  bog  forms  a  quagmire, 
and  where  any  extra  work  is  required,  the  cost 
will  be  a  little  more,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  The  next  step  to  be  taken 
is  the 

Formation  of  Roads. — These  should  be  laid 
off  so  as  not  only  to  be  convenient  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  timber  from  the  different  quarters  of 
the  plantation,  but  also  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  shooting  roads  when  the  cover  is  let  for  game. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  importance  for  their 
stability,  as  well  as  saving  expense,  that  they 
be  laid  off  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  come  in 
contact  with  any  cross  drains  over  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  bridges,  always  a 
difficult  and  expensive  undertaking  on  boggy 

f ground.  As,  however,  most  bogs  are  tolerably 
evel,  I  have  never  found  much  difficulty  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  small  drains  from  the  interior  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  empty 
themselves  into  the  main  drains  without  crossing 
the  roads,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  bridges, 
except  at  the  places  of  ingress  and  egress. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  road  has  to  be  formed, 
24  feet  broad,  right  through  a  plantation,  say 
from  north  to  south,  and  that  drains  have  to  be 
cut  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  8  feet  wide  at  top, 
30  inches  deep,  and  l.>  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  the  material  excavated  must  be  spread 
upon  the  road  in  such  a  w'ay  as  to  raise  its 
centre  and  give  it  a  uniform  slope  towards  the 
drains.  Small  drains  should  then  be  cut  at 
right  angles  from  the  roadside  drains  on  both 
siaes,  so  that  one-half  would  dischaego  their 
water  into  the  maiijkdram  on  the  e»t,  aiyh^h 
other  into  the  drain^i:^!^^*vir<W  sm^.HIln/aU 
ordinary  coses  these  small  drains  may  be  cut  at 
a  distance  of  about  5  yards  asunder,  or  say  about 


160  perches  per  acre,  which  at  3d.  per  perch 
would  amount  to  40s.  per  acre  for  cutting.  This 
work  should  always  be  executed  at  least  one 
year  before  planting  operations  are  commenced, 
in  order  to  give  the  bog  time  to  subside  and  get 
firm.  The  next  step  is  to  provide  about  twenty 
cartloads  of  clay  or  soil  per  acre  to  be  mixed 
with  Jhe  bog  at  the  time  of  planting.  I  have 
generally  used  a  roilM'ay,  capable  of  being 
worked  by  manual  labour,  for  bringing  forward 
the  soil,  but  in  cases  where  rails  cannot  be  had, 
the  material  will  require  to  be  carted,  and  as 
bog  roads  need  a  series  of  years  to  dry  and 
become  firm  before  finishing  their  formation, 
spread  a  thick  coat  of  Heather,  tree  branches, 
or  both  on  the  surface  to  form  a  road  for  the 
time  being.  The  average  cost  of  carting 
twenty  loads  of  clay  or  soil  is  about  6d.  per  load 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  which  would 
bo  equal  to  lOs.  per  acre.  Then  for  wheeling 
the  soil  from  the  road,  and  leaving  it  in  small 
convenient  heaps  over  the  surface  of  the  bog, 
say  10s.  per  acre.  The  cost  for  opening  3,000 
pits  for  the  young  trees,  the  quantity  allowed 
for  an  acre,  and  distributing  the  soil,  giving 
each  pit  its  proper  proportion,  would  be  30s. 
and  that  of  planting  an  acre  10s.  Putting  these 
sums  in  tabular  form,  therefore,  the  following 
represents  the  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  peat 
bog 

Proportion  for  cutting  main  drain  enclosing  a  £  s.  d. 

20-acre  plantation,  12  perch  at  28.  ..140 

Cutting  100  lineal  perch  sniall  drains  at  3d.  . .  2  0  0 

20  loads  clay  or  soil ;  per  load,  Gd . 0  10 

Wheeling  soil  on  to  bog  . 0  10 

Opening  3,000  pits  for  plants,  and  supplying  them 

with  soil  . 1  10 

2,000  2-year  seedling  1  year  transplanted  Scotch 

Firs  at  158 . 1  10 

1,000  2-yoar  seedling  1  year  transplanted  Larch, 

at  20s . 10  0 

Expense  of  planting  an  acre . 0  10  0 

Proportion  for  erecting  bridges  and  making  gates  0  4  0 

Pulling  Heather  for  rojwl . 0  2  0 

£0  0 

The  alxive  prices  arc  a  fair  average  of  what  I 
have  actually  paid  for  the  execution  of  such 
works  by  contract,  and  I  have  seldom  exceeded 
that  price,  but  often  had  the  work  done  for  less 
money — a  circumstance  arising  principally  from 
the  condition  of  the  bog.  In  autumn  the  pits 
should  be  opened  for  the  young  trees  ;  the  clay 
or  soil  should  bo  divided  etjually  amongst  them, 
and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  pits  till 
spring,  by  which  means  it  will  be  much  im¬ 
proved  through  the  effects  of  the  weather. 
Young  trees  should  never  be  planted  in  cold, 
deep  bog  land  in  autumn  or  winter,  as  the  peat 
has  a  destructive  influence  on  the  roots,  and 
often  kills  the  plants  altogether  before  the 
growing  season  commences.  I  have  always 
planted  bog  lands  with  most  success  in  April. 

J.  B.  W. 


12118.— Planting  trees.— Deciduous  trees  mav  be 
])lantcd  any  time  between  November  and  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruan*.  Perhaps  the  best  time  to  mox'e  coniferous  trees  is 
in  the  spring.  The  same  as  to  pruning— the  first  at  any 
time,  the  latter  in  spring.— J.  D.  E. 


FRUIT. 

DISEASES  IN  APPLE  TREES. 

Good  cultivation,  such  as  a  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  before  planting,  careful  pruning, 
guarding  the  stems  from  injury,  and  rich  top- 
dressings  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  are 
the  surest  ways  of  keeping  trees  healthy.  On 
the  elevated  portions  of  the  hills  about  Maid¬ 
stone,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  only  a 
limited  number  of  sorts  keep  long  healthy  in 
the  natural  soil,  many  of  the  tender  kinds  that 
do  well  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  slopes  failing 
through  canker  or  mildew  in  a  few  years. 
Drought  during  the  growing  season  has  probably 
much  to  do  in  inducing  mildew,  and  unskilful 
pruning  canker.  Only  sorts  that  keep  healthy 
under  such  conditions  should,  therefore,  be 
planted,  and,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  some  of 
our  choicest  varieties  do  adapt  themselves  to 
these  unfavourable  positions,  and  keep  as 
healthy  as  a  Crab  or  an  ungrafted  seedling. 
Stone’s  Apple  or  Loddington  Sidling,  one  of  the 
best  of  market  kitchen  Apples,  keeps  healthy  on 
soila  where  many  others  fail,  and  that  most 
^Jt^l  of  early  dessert  Apples,  the  Summer 
Qj^lB^LPippin,  not  only  keeps  health]',  but  l^eara 
Cnnually  good  crops.  Most  of  the  Codiih  tribe, 
too,  keep  equally  free  from  canker  or  iiifflcRvt 


even  where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  Ribstons,  Cox  s 
Orange,  or  King  of  the  Pippins  olive.  It  does 
not  pay  market  growers  to  try  remedial 
measures,  for  even  when  the  trees  are  but 
slightly  affected  by  either  canker  or  mildew  the 
fruit  is  sure  to  be  specked  and  comparatively 
valueless  for  market.  If  the  main  branches  are 
healthy,  they  ore  headed  down  and  grafted  with 
sorts  proved  to  succeed  in  the  particular  locality, 
and  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  keeping  the 
trees  in  health  is  a  top-dressing  of  partially 
rotten  manure,  spread  over  the  surface  after  the 
winter  pruning  has  been  done  to  keep  the  roote 
cool  and  moist  and  near  the  surface.  It  is  when 
the  roots  get  down  into  bad  subsoils  that  the 
trees  rapidly  canker.  Pruning  of  the  unripened 
ends  of  the  wood  so  that  the  main  shoots  or 
leaders  start  from  thoroughly  ripened  wood  is 
also  of  great  benefit,  for  unripe  wood  is  liable  to 
get  injured  b^  frosts,  which  rupture  the  sap 
vessels,  and  if  left  on  the  tree  cause  woundjs 
similar  to  those  produced  by  canker. 

Mildew  when  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
leaves  mustbe  treated  snperficially  with  sulphur, 
the  best  means  of  applying  it  being  by  one  of 
the  sulphurators  us^  for  Hops.  They  do  the 
work  well,  distributing  it  evenly  over  the 
surface,  but  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  renewed 
at  intervals.  If  put  on  while  the  leaves  are 
damp  with  dew  it  sticks  to  them,  and  has  the 
effect  of  killing  the  fungus.  It  is  best  applied 
when  the  weather  is  clear  and  bright,  or  when 
hot  days  and  cool  dewy  nights  prevaiL  Preven¬ 
tion  is,  however,  better  than  cure,  and  the  means 
employed  to  ward  off  canker  will  generally  keep 
off  mildew. 

Mom  and  Lichen. — These  usually  occur  on 
trees  that  grow  on  wet,  undrained  ground. 
They  are  seldom  troublesome  where  the  land  is 
well  prepared  or  naturally  well  drained,  for, 
although  the  Apple  often  suffers  from  lack  of, 
rather  than  from  excess  of,  moisture,  anything 
in  the  way  of  stagnant  water  in  the  soil  soon 
shows  itself  in  the  shape  of  Moss-grown  branches. 
Efficient  drainage  is  the  only  permanent  remedy, 
but  as  a  superficial  measure  the  stems  and  main 
branches  should  be  scraped  in  winter  and 
coated  with  lime-wash.  The  branches  must 
also  be  dusted  with  freshly  slaked  lime  ;  and  as 
Moss  always  spreads  most  rapidly  on  trees  in  a 
stunted  condition,  they  should  get  a  good  dres-s- 
ing  of  rich  manure,  either  solid  or  liquid,  to 
start  them  into  vigorous  growth.  J.  G.  H. 


Boot  pnminff  fruit  trees.— This  opera¬ 
tion  implies  a  check  to  the  whole  of  the  forces 
of  the  tree,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  object  in 
view,  the  check  being  given  to  correct  an  evil 
habit ;  but  the  correction  having  been  adminis¬ 
tered,  if  precautions  are  taken  against  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  offence,  the  sooner  the  balance  of 
Nature  is  restored  the  better.  In  the  case  of 
large  old  trees  the  renovation  will  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  effected  by  taking  away  the  exhausted 
soil  from  the  trench  and  substituting  good 
sound  fresh  material.  This  treatment  will 
tempt  the  roots  to  start  again  and  make  plenty 
of  fibres  immediately.  Autumn  is  the  time 
usually  selected  by  most  cultivators  for  root 
pruning,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  all  oases 
autumn  is  the  best  time  for  performing  that 
operation.  I  believe  that  if  done  carefully,  and 
the  trees  are  well  attended  to  afterwards  with 
water,  it  may  be  done  at  any  time. — E. 

Top-dressingr  fruit  tree  borders.— 
With  even  the  most  superficial  thinkers  it  can 
scarcely  need  a  moment’s  consideration  to  decide 
on  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  or  rather  as 
near  the  surface  as  is  consistent  with  safety  from 
injurious  effects  by  drought  or  frost.  Some  may 
ask,  but  why  on  the  surface  ?  why  should  not  the 
entire  border  be  occupied  ?  To  which  I  reply, 
by  all  means  ;  apd  the  best  way  of  ensuring  this 
is  to  constantly  encourage  the  roots  upwards, 
for,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  a 
certain  percentage  in  course  of  time  will 
inevitably  strike  downwards,  but  these  are 
invariably  the  roots  that  are  of  least  consc- 
quenie,  and  can  the  more  willingly  be  disre¬ 
garded  when  it  is  considered  that  even  if  these 
thick  roots  were  near  the  surface  they  could  not 
be  appreciably  benefited  by  air  and  sun  heat — 
certainly  not  in  anything  like  the  proportion 
that  rem^llBi  rootii  be  by  the  same 

natural  means.  But  how,  as  to  how  the  roots 
itr*  tp  l>€i  surface.  I  only  ^ow 
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of  one  wav,  and  that  is  by  the  regular 
annual,  at  least,  application  of  fresh  soil  or 
manure,  or  of  both  in  combination,  as  may  bo 
required  by  the  varying  kinds  of  fruits  that  are 
to  bo  operated  on.  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Figs, 
outdoors  and  in,  most  relish  a  top-dressing  of 
good  fresh  turf,  half-inch  bones,  and  old  or  de¬ 
composed  cow  manure,  and  old  mortar  rubble, 
or,  failing  this,  chalk.  Half  a  bushel  of  bones, 
a  couple  of  bushels  of  mortar  scraps,  or  chalk,  a 
cartload  of  cow  manure,  and  three  cartloads  of 
fresh  loam,  thoroughly  incorporated,  are  about 
the  proportions  we  use,  ana  this  mixture  is 
applied  directly  to  the  roots,  all  loose  and  inert 
top  soil  being  previously  removed,  and  to  make 
certain  of  gaining  the  fullest  benefit  of  the 
dressing,  a  slight  mulching  of  droppings  is 
placed  over  the  new  top-dressing  ;  this  helps  to 
keep  the  new  soil  in  a  moist  condition,  a  state 
which  most  favours  renewed  root  action.  All 
our  fruit  borders  have  such  a  dressing  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  have  one. 
and  sometimes  two  good  mulchings  of  manure 
in  the  height  of  the  growing  season.  Apricots, 
Pears,  and  favourite  kinds  of  Apples  and  Plums 
also  come  in  for  a  share  of  such  dressings,  but 
they  are  not  so  fastidious  as  to  materials ; 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  the  refuse  soil  from 
vine  borders  is  given  to  them,  but  a  larger 
amount  of  manure  by  way  of  mulching.  1  may 
add  that  Peaches  and  Apricots  cannot  have  the 
soil  too  firm.  1  constantly  note  that  where  the 
soil  of  the  borders  has  been  the  most  trampled, 
there  the  roots  are  in  greatest  quantity,  not  the 
thickest,  but  most  hbred  or  lateralled  and 
suceulent. 


12134.— Nectarines  splitting.— Some  varieties  have 
a  tendency  to  do  this.  The  Stonwlck  frequently  does,  and 
its  offspring  Victoria  has  the  same  fault.  Plant  sorts  that 
do  not  crack— Pine  Apple,  Lord  Napier,  Klruge,  Violette 
Hativo,  Stanwick  Elruge,  &c.  It  usually  goes  wrong 
when  the  fruit  is  taking  the  second  swelling.  Keep  the 
trees  dry  at  the  roots  as  a  preventative. — J.  D.  £. 

12124.— Manure  for  fruit  trees.— Dissolved  bones 
will  do,  but  that  material  is  not  so  good  as  bones  crushed 
up  to  a  powder.  It  requires  acids  to  dissolve  bones,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  acids  of  any  kind  can  be  useful  among 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees  or  anywhere  else.— J.  D.  E. 

12100.— American  Blackberries. -The  Lawton  and 
Newman’s  thornless  can  be  had  of  Bunyard  and  Co.,  the 
Old  N  urseries,  Maidstone,  Kent.  American  cut-leaved  from 
T.  rheal  and  Sons,  Ix>wfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.- 
(.1.  A.  W. 


THE  BLITOHBN  GARDEN. 


WINTER  TREAT.MENT  OF  VEGETABLES. 
Seldom,  perhaps,  have  vegetables  been  more 
abundant  or  better  than  they  have  been  this 
autumn ;  even  Scarlet  Runners,  Peas,  and 
similar  tender  things  can  still  be  had  from  the 
open.  We  cannot  expect  this  state  of  things  to 
continue  long,  however,  and  tliose  who  would 
prolong  the  delicacies  just  named  must  be  ready 
to  protect  or  gather  them  when  frost  comes. 
The  best  way  of  managing  with  Tomatoes  is  to 
cut  all  the  most  forward  and  lay  them  on  dry, 
airy  shelves  in  a  warm  house  or  room,  where 
they  will  ripen  and  finish  colouring,  and  though 
not  80  good  as  those  obtained  earlier  in  the 
season,  they  are  passable,  and  come  in  well  for 
kitchen  use.  French  Beans  or  Scarlet  Runners 
will  keep  a  long  time  now  if  picked  and  laid  be¬ 
tween  dry  Cabbage  leaves  in  boxes,  or  buried  in 
moist  sand,  which  washes  oflf  them  readily  when 
wanted  if  placed  in  a  sieve  under  a  pump. 

Cauliploweb-s  may  be  preserve  in  many 
ways,  a  good  plan  for  those  recjuired  first  being 
to  cut  them  with  most  of  the  stem  and  leaves 
attached,  and  then  hang  them  up  after  tying  the 
foliage  close  over  the  heart  with  matting,  by 
which  they  may  be  slung  on  a  nail.  Those 
required  to  keep  longer  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots,  and  either  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  some 
soil  in  a  shed  where  they  can  have  a  mat 
thrown  over  them  by  night,  or  placed  in  any 
spare  cold  frames  where  they  can  be  protected 
by  having  the  lights  and  other  coverings  put 
over  them  when  frost  is  severe.  If  frames  or 
sheds  are  not  at  liberty,  they  may  be  laid  in 
close  under  a  wall  or  other  fence  on  a  border, 
where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  shelter  them 
with  mats  or  straw,  and  this  is  the  best  way 
of  treating  the  earlier  kinds  of  Broccoli,  such  as 
Snow’s,  Osborn’s,  and  Backhouse’s,  which  turn  in 
during  winter,  as  without  some  kind  of  protection 
they  often  get  spoiled.  The  disturlufnc^ 
roots  may,  and  doubtlefs  doe-s,  IfeKse^huuM  )f  i 
the  heads,  but  that  is  a  small  matterwnenthe | 
safety  of  a  whole  lot  is  considered.  The  later! 


sorts  of  Broccoli  are  very  luxuriant,  owing  to  the 
exuberant  growth  which  they  have  made,  and  in 
order  to  insure  part  of  the  crop  of  these  against 
severe  frost,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  them  over  on 
their  sides  and  bury  their  stems  so  as  to  bring 
their  heads  near  the  ground,  which  places  them 
in  a  much  better  position  to  endure  hard  weather 
than  upright,  as  when  snow  comes,  instead  of  the 
leaves  hanging  down  and  leaving  the  hearts  ex¬ 
posed,  they  lie  over  the  heads  and  protect  them. 
Treat^  in  the  way  referred  to,  I  have  known 
large  breadths  saved  when  others  left  as  they 
grew  were  every  one  spoiled  or  destroyed. 
Cabbages  should  be  simply  earthed  up  after  the 
ground  has  been  hoed  and  cleaned,  which 
steadies  them  against  wind.  Youn^  Cauliflowers 
ought  to  bepott^  singly,  and  kept  in  cold  frames 
ready  for  planting  out  early  in  spring,  as  then 
they  experience  no  check,  but  commence  grow¬ 
ing  at  once.  Spinach  before  hoeing  is  much 
benefited  by  having  a  dressing  of  soot  sown 
between  the  rows,  as  it  not  only  acts  as  a 
powerful  and  agreeable  stimulant,  but  wards  off 
slugs  and  insects  that  affect  either  root  or  top, 
and  often  do  as  much  mischief  to  the  one  as  the 
other. 

Celery  should  now  in  most  places  soon  have 
its  last  earthing  up,  and  when  doing  this  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  soil  to  a  sharp  ridge  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  keep  out  wet,  which  if  it  gets 
into  the  hearts  of  the  plants  causes  them  to  rot, 
and  does  as  much  or  more  harm  than  the  frost. 
The  maggot  has  been  and  is  very  prevalent 
still  in  some  places,  and  in  these  latter  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  go  very  carefully  over  the 
plants  and  squeeze  the  parts  of  the  leaves  affected 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  crushes 
the  maggots  at  work  there,  and  prevents  any 
further  spread  of  the  evil. 

Beet  and  Carrots,  if  not  up,  should  be  got 
in  at  once,  as  frost  injures  both,  and  if  touched 
by  it,  the  roots  suffer  in  flavour  and  rot. 
Where  Carrots  and  Beet  keep  best  is  in  sheds, 
where  they  should  be  stacked  in  dry  sand  or 
earth  with  the  crowns  out,  in  which  way  they 
remain  dry  and  do  not  decay.  Parsnips  are 
best  left  in  the  ground  and  taken  out  when 
wanted,  as  frost  improves  them,  and  many  dig 
them  out  and  let  them  lie,  that  they  may  be 
more  subjected  to  it,  as  it  makes  them  more 
mild  and  mellow  when  cooked.  Turnips, 
though  equally  hardy,  deteriorate  by  exposure, 
and  the  best  way  with  them  is  to  cut  out  trenches 
in  the  ground  and  bury  the  bulbs,  leaving  the 
tops  out,  as  then  they  keep  moist,  sweet,  and 
plump.  Some  head  and  tail  and  put  them  in 
heaps  or  lay  them  in  sheds,  but  they  are  never 
so  fresh,  juicy,  and  good  as  they  are  in  the  open 
earth  covered  with  soil  as  refen^  to  above. 

S.  D. 


ROSES. 


Double  cropping  of  vegetable  quar¬ 
ters. — Greediness  led  to  a  trial  of  this  mode  of 
culture  on  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  we  have 
to  pay  very  dearly  for  the  experiment.  Aspara¬ 
gus  planted  in  rows  4  feet  asunder  seemed  such 
a  waste  of  ground  that  we  must  needs  plant 
Cauliflower  and  Early  Potatoes  between  the 
rows.  The  result  was  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  had  we  exercised  a  reasonable 
amount  of  thought  about  it,  but  then  we  did 
not.  Potatoes  and  Cauliflowers  were  wanted, 
and  so  was  Asparagus,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that  ;  but  then  this,  we  knew,  could  not  be  had 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
would  be  clever,  and  have  a  crop  of  some  other 
vegetable,  which  we  got ;  but  the  Asparagus — 
well,  it  was  so  injured  by  the  growth  and 
gathering  of  the  other  crops  that  it  might  as 
well  not  have  been  planted.  But,  after  all, 
the  planting  of  the  Asparagus,  if  a  failure  in 
itself,  has  yielded  a  crop  of  wisdom,  for  the 
lesson  will  not  bo  forgotten. 

12122.— Lettuce  for  Ught  soU.— Forthe 
past  twenty  years  my  gardening  has  been  with 
a  li^ht,  dry  soil,  and  1  have  tried  the  leading 
varieties  of  lettuces,  both  Cabbage  and  Cos. 
The  latter  do  badly,  but  I  have  grown  fine 
Cabbage  Lettuces,  and  fine  Tom  Thumb  and  All 
the  Year  Round  succeed  the  best.  This  year  I  had 
some  very  fine  large,  crUp,  white,  solid  Lettuces, 
and  with  those  varieties  have  usually  done 
very  well.  Probably  the  plants  referred  to 
wer§  Nonsuch,  Drumhead  Cos,  or  Neapolitan 
— J.  P.  Law. 


PROPAGATION  OF  ROSES  BY  CUTTINGS. 

I  PREFER  this  mode  of  propagation  for  dwarf 
plantations,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  pegged  down 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Plants  on  their 
own  roots  can  be  handled  with  more  freedom, 
and  they  will  not  trouble  the  cultivator  by 
starting  up  rogues,”  or  stock  shoots,  as 
budded  plants  so  frequently  do.  Roses  will  root 
freely  if  operated  upon  in  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  ny  selecting  well-matur^ 
growths.  Such  growths  ought  to  be  carefully 
chosen,  w’ith  an  eye  to  preserving  a  uniform 
number  of  grow'ths  on  the  plant  left,  while  those 
detached  ought  to  have  a  small  portion  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth,  which  is  known  in  the 
profession  as  heel.” 

In  forming  the  cuttings,  the  operator  has 
first  to  cut  off  with  a  keen -edged  knife  a  portion 
of  this  old  wood  intended  to  form  a  “  heel,” 
leaving  about  ^  inch  for  that  purpose.  The 
cuttings  are  then  shortened  back  to  8  inches  or 
10  inches  by  taking  off  their  tops,  thus  making 
them  ready  for  insertion.  In  some  localities 
cuttings  root  readily  without  the  aid  of  protec¬ 
tion  if  planted  at  the  bottom  of  ^  wall  in  a  sunny 
part  of  the  garden  and  the  weather  proves  favour¬ 
able  ;  but  under  all  circumstances  that  process  is 
assisted  by  a  covering  of  glass.  More  especially 
is  this  protection  essential  where  the  place  is 
cold,  with  a  damp,  adhesive  soil,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cuttings  limited.  Seeing  the  risk  of 
diminishing  the  number  is  great  in  a  cold,  open 
aspect,  it  is  preferable  to  form  a  comfortable  oed 
for  them  under  a  glass  frame  or  hand-glass. 

The  red  ought  to  be  9  inches  deep,  composed 
of  light,  fresh  loam,  river  sand,  and  leaf-mould, 
the  last  ingredients  in  equal  proportions,  while 
the  loam  should  be  present  in  greater  quantities. 
Moderately  beat  the  bed  to  a  rather  firm  con¬ 
sistency,  so  that  the  cuttings  are  held  secure 
after  bi  iag  inserted.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  Ibes 
8  inches  apart,  and  2  inches  between  the  plants, 
inserting  them  so  that  three  eyes  are  exposed 
above  ground.  Carefully  tread  the  soil  firmly 
arouna  the  cuttings  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
leave  the  surface  trim  and  neat,  after  which 
give  a  moderate  watering  over  the  whole,  ami 
cover  withtheglass  frame.  Ventilate  moderately 
daily,  and  shade  when  the  sun  shines  strongly, 
but  not  otherwise.  Nothing  further  need 
be  said  regarding  the  attention  required, 
excepting  that  a  couple  of  mats  should  be 
used  to  protect  them  from  severe  frost, 
but  on  no  consideration  should  they  be  kept 
covered  in  the  absence  of  frost.  With  each 
encouragement  most  of  the  cuttings  will  root, 
but  Tea-scented  and  some  of  the  Bourbon 
varieties  are  rather  stubborn  in  that  process. 
However,  give  them  time  ;  so  long  as  their  wood 
retains  freshness  there  is  vitality  in  them. 
Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  and  Moss ;  the 
latter  is  apt  to  accumulate  when  left  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  hoe.  With  the  first  indication  of 
returning  spring,  allows  judicious,  quantity  of 
water  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  pot  provided 
with  a  rose.  Keep  the  bed  moist  until  the 
cuttings  have  assumed  the  character  of  plants, 
as  indicated  bp  their  strength,  or  by  the  young 
shoots  beginnmg  to  push.  \Vlien  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  by  their  growth  that  they  are  properly 
rooted,  lift  them  carefully,  and  plant  them  at 
wider  distances  ;  shade  from  the  sun,  and  keep 
rather  close  until  the  roots  have  retaken  to  the 
soil,  when  shading  must  be  discontinued,  and 
air  admitted  more  freely.  L^ltimately,  the 
sashes  should  be  altogether  removed.  J. 


12131.— Rosea  on  seedllngr  Brlera- In  plantirt: 
Roses  on  this  stock  the  union  should  just  be  covered  over. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  plant  it  3  inches  or  4  inches  below  the 
surface.— J.  D.  E, 


12143.— Rose  cuttlngrs,  &C.— The  whole  of  them  had 

■  ■  rs  ana 


better  be  taken  indoors  and  Iw  placed  in  a  window.  If 
they  are  well  rooted  each  plant  should  be  potted  in  a  small 
pot.  They  will  pass  through  the  winter  much  better  lu 
small  pots  than  in  large  ones.— J.  D.  E. 

12147.— Roses  from  cuttlnfifs.— If  a  shoot  of  the 
present  year  is  wrenched  off  with  th**  hand  it  will  have  a 
portion  of  the  older  stem  attached  to  it.  That  portion  at 
the  )>asc  is  technically  termed  a  heel.  If  the  cuttinjr  w'as 
cut  through  about  the  centre  the  upper  portion  would  not 
have  any  heel,  and  would  not  form  roots  so  readily  as  tlie 
under  pait  that  bad  a  heel  attached  to  it — J.  D.  E. 


_  for  summer  continx^ty,  and  All  the 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS.  | 

CLOVE  AND  BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  ask,  what  ia  a  | 
border  Carnation  ?  The  accompanying  engraving 
■hows  self-coloured  flowers  only.  But  the  defini¬ 
tion  shoald  be  as  broad  and  far-rcaching  as  it  ia  i 
possible  to  make  it,  and  should  include  every  | 
variety  that  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  i 
open  borders  the  year  round.  I  have  had  satis- 1 
factory  proof  that  a  largo  proportion  of  our ' 
bcauthPul  flakes  and  bizarres  can  be  grown  all . 
the  year  round  in  open  borders.  Many  people,  | 
however,  prefer  sells,  and  therefore  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  should,  perhaps,  be  left  to  those  | 
who  intend  to  grow  them.  To  such  I  should 
say  have  as  much  variety  as  possible,  and  plant 
as  many  as  there  is  room  for.  Much  newly-  ^ 
awakened  interest,  I  observe,  is  taken  in  these 
sweet  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  their  value  as 
border  plants  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  known.  Cobbett 
preferred  a  fine  Carna¬ 
tion  to  a  gold  watch  set 
with  diamonds,  and 
the  renowned  Sarah, 

Duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  been  frequently 
heard  to  say  that  **  no¬ 
thing  gave  her  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  sight  of 
her  Carnations  in  full 
bloom,  and  which  she 
prefer!^  to  all  the 
greenhouse  plants  in  her 
possession.’*  Besides 
her  border  Carnations, 
the  duchess  cultivated 
about  two  hundred  of 
them  in  pots.  Old 
florists  well  understood 
the  value  of  planting  the 
Carnation  in  masses, 
which  is  certainly  the 
best  way  to  make  them 
effective,  and  for  this 
purpose  self  -  coloured 
ones  are  the  best. 

Hogg»  writing  some¬ 
where  about  sixty  years 
ago,  says  :  *  ‘  The  effect 
product  by  a  number 
of  Carnations  growing 
together  is  undoubtedly 
striking.”  Further,  it  is 
stated  that  **  The  Clove 
Gilliflower,  or  the  true 
old  Clove,  as  it  is  called, 
of  which  w'e  bear  so 
much  mention  made,  if 
we  may  credit  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  very  old  gar¬ 
deners,  is  now  lost 
to  the  country.  One 
flower,  they  will  tell 
you,  would  scent  the 
whole  garden,  the  per¬ 
fume  was  so  strong  and 
powerful.”  Whether  we 
now  |x>sse£s  the  *'true 
old  dove  ”  or  not,  no 
one  can  tell.  And  it  ia 
a  question  whether  we 
require  it,  as  many  of 
our  recently  introduced 

seifs  and  flakes  also  are  clove-?cented.  That  w  e 
have  a  superior  selection  of  Carnations  now  to 
what  existed  sixty  years  ago  does  not  admit  of 
a  doubt. 

A  SKLECTION  of  Cloves  consi-'ting  of  different 
colours  should  include  the  following,  viz: — 
Crimson,  and  shades  therctff :  The  true  old 
^Crimson,  Crimson  Pet,  (Jeaut  des  Batailles, 
Hindoo,  amd  Sparkler.  Purple :  Albert,  Cre- 
nome.  Imperial  Purple,  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
Ivuiiel  Del  worth.  Scarlet :  Coroner,  Jupiter, 
iaicifer.  Vivid,  ^d  Fire-eater.  Pink  :  Annie 
TilliainB,  Cynthia,  Mary  Morris,  Mrs.  Whit- 
aore,  and  Rosa  Bonheur.  White :  Bride 
Hodges),  Bridesmaid,  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
tlie  Governor  (blush),  Mrs.  Matthews,  and 
1^.  P.  Milner.  Yellow:  Chromatella,  King  of 
leilowB,  I^ody  Cathcart,  and  Lady  Rosebery. 

Nearly  ^.11  these  self-coloured  Carpartiens 
thrive  out-of-doors,  planted  in  grpuDS  anff 
aiTwnged  in  colours.  They  aveu  succeedVitK^ 
reach  of  the  smoke  of  London,  as  is  proved 


by  the  fine  displays  annually  made  by  them  in 
Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery,  Chelsea,  where  they 
are  grown  by  thousands  and  arranged  in  beds 
according  to  their  colours.  The  finer  varieties, 
too,  were  grown  equally  well  in  quite  as  un¬ 
suitable  surroundings  in  Mr.  Dod well's  little 
garden  at  Clapham.  Mr.  Dod  well  used  to  plant 
masses  of  seedlings,  which  lie  also  grouped 
with  good  effect  in  the  very  limited  space  at  his 
command.  A  certain  way  of  making  this  good  | 
old  English  flower  more  popular  would  m  to 
plant  large  groups  of  it  in  the  London  parks.  | 
What  a  grand  effect  masses  of  the  various 
colours  would  have  backed  up  with  evergreen ' 
shrubs  and  in  front  a  broad  margin  of  well-kept 
lawn  !  Their  perfume,  too,  so  grateful  and  yet 
so  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  flower,  would  i 
also  add  to  their  value.  In  order  to  get  the  best ' 
results  from  a  bed  of  Carnations,  thev  should  be  ^ 
planted  in  deep,  well- manured  soil,  and  the 
plants  should  be  left  two  years  in  the  same  place.  | 


Group  of  self-coloured  border  Carnations. 


The  Grass,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  layered  in 
August.  This  is  done  by  scraping  away  some  of 
I  the  surface  soil  from  around  the  plants  and  re- 
I  placing  it  with  fine  sandy  material,  and  the 
work  ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  when 
I  the  layering  is  finished  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bed  should  be  level.  If  the  layers  form  roots 
freely,  there  will  be  far  too  many  of  them.  It 
'  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  thin  them  out,  when 
enough  might  possibly  be  obtained  to  plant  two 
I  more  beds  the  same  size  as  the  original  one,  still 
'  leaving  enough  to  form  a  moss  of  blooms  the 
I  following  season.  J. 


BRITISH  FERNS  IN  WINTER. 

The  first  mistake  generally  made  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  during  the  next  three  or  four 
nionthB,'fl8  that  of  giving  hardy  Ferns  rather  too 
lu  ')0|Mt^Many  more  plants  are  lost  throuf^h 
^tuo  tolyl^flve  winter  months  than  dur' 
rest 'w  the  year,  however  hot  and  dry  t! 


Summer  may  have  been.  The  reason  is  that  out 
of  every  ten  would-be  Fern  growers  eight  allow 
their  plants  to  get  thoroughly  dry  at  the  roots, 
a  condition  from  which  they  never  completely 
recover.  This  principally  applies  to  British 
Ferns  kept  during  winter  under  cover  out-of- 
doors  ;  exotic  kinds,  being  under  glass,  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  more 
especially  as  most  of  the  kinds,  if  not  all, 
belonging  to  this  latter  class  are  evergreen  ; 
whereas  the  majority  of  British  species  are 
either  deciduous,  or  partly  so,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  that  deciduous  character  that  irre¬ 
parable  harm  is  generally  done.  Being  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  dormant  state,  many  un¬ 
wisely  treat  them  year  after  year  like  bulbs  or 
tubers.  Such  treatment  causes  the  crowns  to 
^w  annually  weaker  and  weaker,  and  accounts 
for  their  getting  thoroughly  exhausted  instead 
of  increasing  in  size  and  vigour.  Instead  of 
our  native  Ferns  being  dried  up  in  winter,  it 
is  just  the  time  of  year 
during  which  they  are 
provided  naturally  with 
a  greater  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  than 
at  any  other.  Many  of 
them,  suchas  Osmundas, 
Scolopendriums,  and 
some  Lastreas,  growing 
wild  in  low-lying  dis¬ 
tricts,  are  for  weeks, 
even  for  months,  kept 
totally  under  water 
through  the  annual  over¬ 
flow  of  some  river  or  an 
excessive  quantity  of 
rain.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  those  growing  on  hill¬ 
sides,  amongst  under¬ 
wood,  by  the  roadsrde, 
&c.,  such  as  Polypo- 
diuins,  Blechnums,  Atb  y  - 
riums,  Asplenium  Adi- 
antum  nigrum,  and 
others,  the  rain,  which 
during  winter  is  much 
more  plentiful  than  iu 
summer,  reaches  them 
also  more  easily  and  in 
much  greater  abun- 
dahee,  as  the  trees 
which  during  summer 
over-shade  them  are 
then  deprived  of  their 
foliage,  aud  conse¬ 
quently  do  not  offer  any 
obstacle  to  the  ground 
nnder  them  being  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  for 
about  five  months  of 
the  year  with  water.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen 
how  pernicious  the  dry 
resting  of  hardy  Ferns  in 
winter  must  be,  and 
what  fatal  consequences 
must  be  expected  from 
its  repeated  practice. 

Covering  when  re.st- 
INO  ia  another  source  of 
evil.  If  the  plants  are 
growing  in  the  open 
ground  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves  and 
give  but  little  trouble. 
A  small  quantity  of  dead  leaves  spread  over 
I  them  for  protection  in  case  of  a  hard  and 
I  snowless  winter  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  diflSculty  of  winter  management  lies 
'  with  plants  in  pots — choice  varieties  or  pet 
I  kinds  that  one  does  not  care  to  trust  to 
open  border  culture,  although  that  would  be 
!  safest.  If  Ferns  in  pots  are  to  be  kept  out- 
,  side,  they  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
I  covering — more  for  the  pots,  which  during 
severe  frost  are  apt  to  crack,  than  for  the 
I  plants.  For  that  purpose  either  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
I  or  old  tan  is  resorted  to,  aud  that  generally  with 
i  most  unsatisfactory  resulU,  for  if  a  thin  layer 
I  only  is  used,  the  protection  proves  insufficient 
I  for  the  pots,  and  iL  on  the  other  hand,  a  thick 
covering  is  employed,  then  the  closeness  of  the 
I  material  is  such  that  any  small  growing  kinds, 

,  8a9h;M  jthu  Cy^nteris,  Aspleniums,  and  Wood- 
I  siaii,  ^nvalmbiy  ^rish  through  the  moisture 
^  pstjalgh^i^lyQ  essentially 

it  Jfrom  .tnai.  ymwh  under  natural  cir- 
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cumstances  is  so  highly  beneficial  to  them 
during  winter. 

The  most  successful  way  by  which  hardy 
Ferns  may  be  kept  through  the  resting  period 
when  grown  in  pots  is  to  have  them  put  in  a  cold 
frame  and  libereJly  treated  with  water  at  the  roots, 
so  as  not  to  allow  the  crowns  to  become  shrivelled 
in  the  least,  taking  care  to  be  more  liberal  still 
towards  species  and  varieties  not  thoroughly 
deciduous,  such  us  Polystichum,  Blochnum, 
8colopendrium,  Polypodium,  &c.,  whose  roots 
are  always  active  all  through  the  year.  I 
have  seen,  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
treatment  here  recommended.  Two  window 
boxes  had  in  spring  to  bo  filled  with  hardy 
Ferns,  which  after  growing  luxuriantly  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  gradually  lost 
their  foliage  and  went  to  rest ;  these  were  mostly 
dwarf  crested  forms  of  Athyrium  Filix-foemina, 
and  also  of  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  sorts  entirely  de¬ 
ciduous.  Having  no  foliage  whatever  left  on 
them,  one  box  was  allowed  to  get  very  dry  with¬ 
out  being  noticed,  which,  doubtless,  they  would 
have  been  had  the  boxes  contained  any  Scolo- 
pendriums  or  Polypodiums.  The  other  box 
would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  the  same  fate 
but  for  a  leak  in  the  gutter  above,  which  all 
through  the  winter  allowed  a  quantity  of  rain 
water  to  penetrate  to  the  dormant  crowns,  which 
remained  firm  and  plump,  whereas  those  in 
the  first  box  were  discovered  in  spring  to  be 
shrivelled  up  and  nearly  exhausted  ;  their  next 
grow'th  was  weak,  whereas  that  of  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  box  kept  constantly  moist  was 
luxuriant  and  healthy.  Pell^ea. 


Failure  of  Phloxes.— “  A.  B.  T.”  must 
have  read  a  good  deal  between  the  lines  of  my 
reply  to  “Sicnarf”  that  was  not  there.  My 
reply  substantially  agrees  with  his  as  far  as 
regards  the  reason  why  Phloxes  become  bare  of 
leaves  at  the  bottom  in  hot  weather.  If  he  will 
turn  to  “Sicnarfs”  query  he  will  see  it  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  the  plants  were  not  allowed 
to  lack  moisture.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
leaves  dropping  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems 
of  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  Ac.,  is  a  hardening 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem.  Drought  will 
produce  this,  the  reason  being  insufficient 
nourishment.  But  insufficient  nourishment  may 
proceed  from  root  weakness.  I  have  always 
found  old  clumps  of  Phloxes  moved  late  in 
autumn  do  badly  next  year,  and  also  that  any 
mutilation  of  the  roots  by  digging  amongst  them 
in  winter  or  spring  had  the  same  effect.  I  have 
also  found  the  best  way  with  them  is  to 
strike  a  batch  of  fresh  cuttings  every  spring 
and  plant  them  out  when  rooted,  allowing 
them  to  stand  on  for  a  second  year,  only 
thinning  out  the  shoots.  Plenty  of  old  rotted 
manure  in  the  soil,  and  plentiful  watering 
in  dry  weather,  they  must  have.  These 
remarks  refer  principally  to  the  newer  kinds — 
Triomphe  dn  pare  de  Neuilly,  Comtesse  de 
Castries,  Monsieur  Bazaille,  Mademoiselle  de 
Gatoniere,  Ac.  Some  of  the  older  kinds  seem  to 
stand  an^hing.  There  are  some  old  kinds  in 
the  border  here  which  have  been  “  dug  about,” 
and  not  “dunged,”  for  many  years,  and  yet 
seem  to  increase  and  fiower.  I  quite  agree  with 
“  A.  B.  T.”  as  to  the  necessity  for  digging  and 
dunging,  and  the  only  difference  between  us  is 
that  “  A.  B.  T.”  evidently  believes  in  the  old 
style  of  border,  with  the  plants  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  of  digging  without  injury ; 
whereas  I  believe  in  occupying  every  inch  of 
soil,  so  that  the  spade  or  fork  could  not  be  in¬ 
serted  anywhere  without  injuring  something, 
and  conse^juently  all  the  digging  has  to  be  done 
before  the  plants  are  planted,  and  the  dunging 
partly  at  that  time  and  partly  by  annual  top- 
dressings.  But  “A.  B.  T.”  must  not  assume 
that  his  way  is  practice  and  mine  is  theory 
because  it  differs  from  his.  That  savours  too 
much  of  the  old  Scotch  clergyman’s  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  orthodoxy  to  a  young  girl  who 
wished  to  know  what  it  meant :  “OrthMoxy  is 
just  my  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  everybody 
else’s  doxy.”  Some  plants  quickly  make  fresh 
roots,  and  in  others  root  pruning  seems  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  root  energy,  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  the  roots  are  produced  at  cec^in  periods. 
All  plants  which  make  a  strona/it)ot^gi|>wth^ 
autumn  are  bettor  abt  hioveid  i^wilfc/  Tim 
make  a  considerable  growth  in  spring  before 
feeding  root  fibres  are  product  ;  these  fibres 


spring  from  the  old  roots,  and  if  these  roots  have 
b^n  loosened  ox  mutilat^  they  are  not  in  a  con¬ 


dition  to  send  out  feeding  fibres,  and  the  plant 
receives  a  check  until  fresh  roots  are  formed.  I 


moved  the  best  kinds  of  my  Phloxes  to  a  new 
garden  last  Octo))er,  and  planted  them  tem¬ 
porarily.  I  had  to  move  them  into  fresh  places 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  they  had  then  made 
an  average  growth  of  18  inches.  Hot  one  root 
fibre  had  been  sent  out,  the  result  being  that 
they  flowered  badly,  but  are  now  sending  up 
strong  shoots  in  plenty. — J.  D. 

Dielytra  Bpeotabills.— “ An  Old  Lady” 
has  found  this  plant  tender,  as  many  have  done 
before  her,  through  misplacing  it.  Many 
plants,  and  notably  Spiraia  japonica,  fail  in  our 
gardens  through  belonging  to  a  much  more 
severe  climate  than  ours,  owing  to  our  mild 
spells  of  winter  weather  starting  them  into 
growth  only  to  be  fatally  nipped  by  later  frosts. 
Our  native  vegetation  is  hardy,  but  much  of  it 
could  not  stand  frost ;  a  little  thought  as  to 
natural  conditions  is  all  that  is  required  to 
enable  these  plants  to  be  grown  out-of-doors. 
Frost  will  not  injure  them  while  dormant, 
and  the  proper  course  is  to  treat  them  as 
early  summer  flowering  plants,  place  them  in 
such  positions  under  low  walls  or  fences  that 
no  sun  will  reach  them  from  September  till 
May,  let  them  be  fully  exposed  to  north  and 
north-east  winds,  frosts  and  snows,  but 
sheltered  from  warm  south  and  south-west 
winds  and  rains.  With  this  treatment  they 
start  late  and  bloom  late,  and  are  rarely  far 
advanced  enough  when  the  last  frosts  occur  to 
be  injured.  I  would  strongly  advise  “  An  Old 
Lady  ”  to  try  again  under  these  conditions,  and 
in  a  bed  of  light,  rich,  well-drained  sandy  loam. 
Where  a  garden  is  in  a  valley,  and  especially  if 
surrounded  by  undrained  clay,  I  should  never 
advise  the  planting  of  anything  that  is  likely  to 
succumb  to  a  late  frost,  but  in  a  dry,  lively 
climate  these  plants  will  succeed.  The  best  I 
have  ever  seen  was  in  a  garden  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  South  Herts,  fully  exposed  to  north  and 
east,  there  being  a  valley  immediately  opposite 
in  that  direction,  and  no  ground  on  the  same 
level  for  nearly  tw’o  miles,  so  that  the  wind  had 
a  full  sweep  at  it.  I  saw  the  plant  in  the  spring 
of  1S80,  after  one  of  the  most  severe  winters  on 
record,  when  the  thermometers  in  the  valleys 
in  the  neighbourhood  registered  26  degs.  and 
28  degs.  on  several  occasions,  and  my  own 
garden  on  the  same  soil  was  frozen  nine  inches 
deep  for  many  weeks.  The  plant  when  I  saw 
it  was  3  feet  high  and  4  or  o  feet  across.  Know¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  w’hich  that  plant  grew 
and  flowered,  I  should  never  hesitate  to  use  it 
as  an  outdoor  plant.  Spinea  japonica  is  mis¬ 
named  “  tender”  in  the  same  way.  A  writer  in  a 
contemporary  denounced  the  plant  as  tender, 
as  the  result  of  several  years’  trial.  But  how 
did  he  treat  it  ?  He  forced  his  plants  into 
growth  early,  got  them  nicely  on,  hardened 
them  off,  got  them  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
then  put  them  out  into  a  plunge  bed  ;  of  course 
the  first  night  frost  made  havoc  amongst  them. 
At  the  time  they  were  nipped  they  would  not 
with  rational  treatment  have  been  showing  a 
leaf-bud  above  ground.  The  golden  rule  in  all 
gardening  is  to  imitate  the  natural  conditions 
of  plant  growth  as  closely  as  is  compatible 
with  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  garden, 
and  placing  plants  where  we  would  like  to  see 
them  in  total  disregard  of  their  requirements 
is  an  equally  sure  road  to  failure. — J.  D. 

Sowing:  Sweet  Peas.— In  all  but  the 
coldest  districts  of  England  Sweet  Peas  may  be 
sown  in  autumn  to  stand  the  winter.  Sown  in 
October  they  will  come  into  flower  at  a  time 
when  flowers  are  not  very  plentiful,  and  they 
generally  last  longer  in  bloom  than  those  sown 
in  spring.  A  sowing  should  also  be  made  about 
the  beginning  of  March  and  another  a  month 
later,  which  will  give  a  succession  of  these 
lovely  flowers  all  through  the  summer.  Sweet 
Peas  are  so  excellent  for  cutting  that  they  are 
worth  a  considerable  amount  of  care.— J.  C., 
Bvflect. 

Niootiana  afflnis.— “J.  S.”  makes  some 
inquiries  about  this  plant,  which  have  been 
answered  by  some  person  who  probably  haw  not 
^paid  much  attention  to  the  behaviour  |Ofj-jit8 
ers  ;  for,  though  it  is  quite  true  that 
instance  they  unclose  in 
if  placed  in  water,  these  blooms,  alter  aDoui  two 
'days,  will  not  close  again,  but 


expanded  both  day  and  night  for  at  least  a  week. 
I  have  also  observed  at  midday  an  occasional 
bloom,  either  quite  or  partially  open,  even 
during  sunshine.  I  cannot  say  if  the  blooms 
would  remain  open  on  the  plant  after  a  dav  or 
two,  as  they  do  in  water,  as  mine  have  bet-n 
regularly  cut  every  evening  for  decoration  ;  but 
as  I  have  just  potted  a  large  plant,  which  is  still 
covered  with  flowers,  I  mean  to  ascertain  thb 
by  leaving  the  blooms  uncut.  It  has  not  flagged 
in  the  least,  and  I  hope  may  continue  to  flower 
for  some  time  ;  so  it  seems  to  me  very  well  worth 
preserving,  at  least  one  plant,  for  the  greenhouse 
in  winter.  From  a  very  large  plant,  upwards  of 
4  feet  high,  I  have  lately  cut  about  a  dozen 
flower  stems,  perceiving  that  since  the  cooler 
weather  the  buds  had  no  longer  energy  to 
expand.  These  buds  are  now  growing  and 
opening  in  a  vase  of  water,  exactly  as  they 
would  have  done  if  still  left  on  the  plant.  Teu 
are  open  to-day,  at  three  p.  m.  I  mean  by-and 
bye  to  cut  down  this  plant  and  cover  it  with 
ashes.  The  climate  of  Cheshire  is,  of  course, 
very  different  from  that  of  South  Hants ;  but 
this  interesting  and  beautiful  flower  is,  I  t^k, 
worth  a  little  care. — Ajf  Old  Lady. 


Wintering  bedding  Oaloeolarias.  — 
Where  cuttings  of  Calceolarias  are  not  putin  until 
the  middle  of  October  they  will  not  require  any 
air  much  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
As  they  are  generally  put  in  cold  frames  or 
handlights,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  cover  them 
in  frosty  weather,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
any  coverings  unless  there  are  signs  of  frost  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  reach  them  through  the 
glass.  During  a  prolonged  frost  the  covering 
should  remain  on  them  both  night  and  day  until 
favourable  weather  returns.  Our  plants  in  cold 
frames  have  sometimes  been  covered  up  for  three 
or  four  weeks  at  a  time,  and  when  uncovered 
have  been  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  could  be  desired. 
We  simply  put  a  mat  on  the  frame  and  then 
cover  it  well  up  with  long  dry  litter  from 
9  inches  to  12  inches  thick,  which  is  sufficient  to 
keep  out  the  severest  frost.  In  mild  weather 
after  Christmas  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  a 
little  air  every  day,  increasing  the  supply  as 
spring  advances,  until  it  is  safe  to  take  off  the 
lights  altogether  during  the  day.  About  the 
end  of  February  the  plants  should  be  topped, 
pinching  off  about  two  joints.  This  will  cause 
them  to  break  into  growth  below,  and  thus 
secure  bushy  specimens.  About  the  middle  of 
March  they  should  be  carefully  lifted  and 
transplanted  either  in  trenches  in  which  Celery 
is  to  be  planted,  or  in  some  other  position 
where  they  can  be  protected  for  a  week  or  two 
should  frosty  weather  set  in.  I  find  that  if  the 
plants  are  left  too  late  in  the  frames  they  get 
too  much  crowded,  and  consequently  become 
weak  from  want  of  room. — J.  C.  C. 


Eschsoholtzlas. — One  of  the  latest  and 
most  beautiful  additions  to  these  favourite  Cali¬ 
fornian  annuals  is  one  called  Rose  Cardinal,  a 
sport  from  the  lovely  Mandarin,  which  has 
flowers  as  large  as  the  ordinary  E.  californica, 
but  yellow  within,  and  of  a  rich  reddish  orange 
on  the  exterior.  Rose  Cardinal  has  flowers 
somewhat  smaller,  but  of  a  soft,  clear,  rosy  tint, 
as  delicate  in  tone  as  any  flower  in  gardens,  and, 
like  Mandarin,  the  petals  are  overlaid  with  a 
satiny  lustre  that  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flower.  These  two  Eschscholtzias  are 
among  the  loveliest  of  all  flowers,  aud  the  sight 
of  large  breadths  of  them  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Besides  these,  there  is  tlie 
double- flowered  E.  crocea,  of  a  bright  orange 
colour ;  also  a  white  variety  of  it.  The  old 
original  E.  californica  is  still  a  beautiful  plant, 
but  all  must  pale  before  the  Rose  Cardinal  and 
Mandarin,  which  ought  to  bo  seen  in  all  good 
gardens. 

Large  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum.— 
According  to  reports  from  various  parts  of 
England,  home-grown  Lilium  auratum  roots  arc] 
very  small  and  in  many  cases  an  entire  failure,! 
owing  to  the  very  dry  season.  Last  October  wsj 
submitted  to  the  editors  of  the  leading  gardenin|j 
papers  samples  of  our  unprecedent^  bulbs! 
stating  the  secret  of  home-grown  bulbs  had  beoi 
solved ;  but  some  of  the  editors  appeared  t 
think  the  roots  produced  were  simply  a  chauc« 
and  c^Uenged  us  to  produce  similar  bulbs  tb' 
sisa^h.  'We  think  we  can  lay  claim  to  (8 
^^.srseihfioni)  l>5r  reeh  samples  of  our  home-grov 
jliulbs  of  this  Bisson’s  growth,  and,  taking  ijS 
the  very  dry  season,  the  bulbs 
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ticeptionally  fine.  Weight  of  girth  of  roots 
lent;— First,  1  lb.  8^  oz.,  16  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference;  second,  1  lb.  5^  oz.,  15^  inches  ;  third, 

1  lb.  5  02.,  15 J  inches;  fourth,  1  lb.  5  oz., 
IJ]  inches. — Collins  Bros.  &  GxVBriel. 

12034.— Single  Dahlias. Having  been 
rwy  snccessful  with  these  flowers  this  season  I 
hottld  like  to  give  my  experience.  Mine  M'ere 
Mvn  in  a  hotbed  in  the  end  of  February,  potted 
ia  April,  and  transplanted  in  the  first  days  of 
Jane.  The  bed  was  prepared  exactly  os  for 
Rues ;  the  plants  had  little  liquid  manure,  and 
m\  much  water,  in  spite  of  the  dryness  of  the 
sason.  They  have  now  been  flowering  profusely 
for  nearly  four  months,  and  show  no  signs  of 
failing.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  beautiful 
ecloora.  The  plants  average  fifty  buds  and 
lloven  at  a  time,  but  some  have  many  more.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  this  is  an  exceptional 
anccess.— 2  K’s. 

l-lOii— Dahlias  from  seed.— They  are 
euily  raised  from  seed,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
«ov  in  warmth  in  March,  potting  the  young 
plants  singly,  and  growing  them  along  freely 
until  >lay,  and  then  putting  them  into  a  cool- 
house  or  frame,  gradually  inuring  them  to  full 
exposure.  The  single  kinds  will  then  flower 
the  same  year  if  planted  out  early  in  J une  in 
well  stirred  soil ;  the  double  ones  are  better 
kept  in  pots,  wintering  them  therein,  and 
planting  out  the  following  year.  If  there  is  no 
convenience  for  sowing  in  heat,  sow  in  April 
in  a  coolhouse,  growing  the  plants  along  in  pots 
through  the  summer,  as  they  will  not  strong 
enough  to  bloom  that  year.  Dahlias  are  easily 
kept  through  the  winter,  taking  them  up  when 
the  foliage  is  cut  off  by  frost,  and  putting  them 
in  any  dry  cool  place,  where  frost  cannot  get  at 
them.— J.  C.  B. 

1*2116.- Dahlias  with  bad  centres.— A 
cross-eyed  flower  is  a  bad -centred  one,  so  is  one 
with  yellow  stamens  showing  prominently.  The 
only  way  to  have  a  minimum  of  bad  flowers  is 
to  grow  only  the  very  best  varieties,  and  grow 
them  well.  The  Dahlia  likes  deep  rich  soil,  and 
plenty  of  space  to  develop  itself.  If  left  to 
themselves  the  plants  W'ill  become  overcrowded 
with  growths.  These  must  be  thinned  out. 
The  side  growths  and  side  flower  buds  should 
also  be  removed,  leaving  only  the  flower  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot. — J.  D.  £. 

Self-coloured  Cloves.— BesWea  the  old 
crinaoo  C.ove,  six  jfood  onea  are  Bride  (Hodges),  pure 
white :  Coroner  (Barron),  scarlet;  Mary  Morris  ^Smyth), 
roopiak;  Purple  Gem  (Abercrombie);  The  Governor 
I  Croai) ;  W.  P.  Milner  (Fisher),  white,  One  free  grower. 

J.  B.  E. 

—  First  and  foremost  I  put  the  old  crimson  Clove  and 
the  grand  white  Self  Gloire  de  Nancy ;  then,  say,  Mrs. 
Teigner  (Warel  bright  rose,  smooth,  and  tbick-petalled  . 
'V.  p.  Milner,  blush,  good  ;  Mary  Morris  (Smyth),  rich  pink 
flrnbriate,  very  large  and  handsome  ;  and  yellow  Queen 
(B'>r«),alight  sulphur-coloured  fimbriate,  very  proliQoand 
robust  for  a  yellow  variety. — K.,  Southend. 

12013.— Storing:  Dahlia  tubers.- Take  them  up 
when  the  (oUage  is  cut  off  by  frost  and  place  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  where  no  frost  comes.  Dry  sawdust  is  suitable 
for  laying  them  in,  and  if  they  were  kept  in  a  shod  or  simi¬ 
lar  place  would  help  to  ward  off  frost.— J.  C.  B. 

12139.— Popples  and  Sunflowers.— If  "  Amateur” 
has  plenty  of  seed,  sow  some  Poppy  now  where  it  is  to 
blossom,  and  uaore  in  spring.  Plants  from  autumn  or  self- 
sown  seed  are  usually  stronger  and  more  forward  than  those 
raised  from  spring-sown  seed.  The  Sunflower  seed  will  do 
best  sown  in  spring  in  a  warm  bed,  or  stored  in  gentle  heat 
and  planted  out.  Some  might  be  sown  where  intended  to 
stand.  Do  not  use  pots  at  all.— J.  P.  Law. 


Plants  that  bear  crowding.— It  is  in 
teresting  to  note  how  singularly  different  are 
some  kinds  of  plants  I  have  noticed,  that  some 
really  seem  to  do  best  when  thickly  planted, 
whilst  the  majority  of  plants  to  do  well  need 
plenty  of  space.  Take  Rhododendrons,  for  in- 
iUnce ;  they  grow  away  with  so  much  more 
‘reedom  when  thick  on  the  ground,  that,  with  a 
new  of  quick  furnishing,  it  is  really  worth 
vhile  to  plant  thickly  and  thin  out  as  soon  as 
^ey  are  likely  to  get  over-crowded.  Hardy 
^ms  are  another  notable  example,  for  the  more 
roots  get  matted  together  with  one  another 
W  greater  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  Hardy 
Ititha  and  the  Irish  Heaths  (Menziesias) 

^  the  same,  and  even  of  some  vegetables  a 
^ter  aggregate  weight  can  be  had  when  left 
th^  if  carefully  thinned.  Onions  are, 

Pfflups,  the  best  example,  for  at  least  double 

tik  weight  of  produce  can  be  had  from  non-  _ _ _ 

tilBDed  beds  than  from  carefully  thinned  i6^n^. 

Of  coarse  I  say  nothing  abQ4tjtoe4  oiclW 

it  k  not  necessary  to  consider  when  picklesl^e  any  wfenb  whei 
waftted. — W.  W, 


THta  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 
Glasshousee. 

Gon.servatory. — There  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  what  can  bo  done  in  structures  that 
come  under  this  denomination  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  temperature  kept  up. 
Where  the  priucipal  occupants  are  such  as  only 
require,  or  will  bear,  a  temperature  similar  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  anything  that 
needs  more  heat  cannot  at  this  season  be 
accommodated.  The  early  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  of  which  there  are  several  that 
bloom  well  through  October  ;  early  blooming 
Salvias,  of  which  S.  Bethelli  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  freest  flowerers ;  early 
varieties  of  Epacria,  Veronicas,  Witsenia 
corymbosa.  Primulas,  Lasiandras,  Heliotropes, 
Croweas,  and  Cyclamens  will  be  the  principal 
things  to  be  depended  upon,  along  with  a 
selection  of  light  and  dark  coloured  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  which  if  well  managed  are  much 
more  useful  at  this  season  than  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  when  their  presence  in  large 
numbers  often  gives  insufficient  room  for  enough 
variety.  In  the  way  of  roof-climbers  there  is 
not  much  in  bloom  at  this  season  ;  but  where 
there  is  a  good  plant  of  Habrothamnus  elegans, 
and  the  beautiful  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  with 
red  and  white  Lapagerias,  these  four  will  give 
a  cheerful  appearance  to  the  structure.  Such 
roof-climbers  as  are  not  in  flower,  and  have  at 
all  extended  so  as  to  shade  the  general  occupants 
of  the  house,  should  be  well  cut  in,  using 
judgment  in  the  work,  for  if  the  shoots  of  all 
are  indiscriminately  shortened,  the  result  is  that 
a  good  many  never  bloom  satisfewitorily.  In 
pl8u:e  of  this  it  is  much  better  with  all  plants  that 
flower  from  the  ripened  previous  season’s  growth 
to  thin  out  and  cut  away  completely  such 
number  of  the  shoots  os  will  bring  the  plants 
within  reasonable  compMs. 

Camellias  require  more  w'ater  at  all  seasons 
than  most  plants  with  hard  wood.  If  ever  the 
soil  be  allowed  to  get  dry  from  the  time  the  buds 
have  attained  a  considerable  size  until  they 
expand,  it  results  in  their  falling  off.  The  same 
result  will  follow  if  the  atmosphere  be  too  dry, 
but  injury  from  this  cause  mostly  shows  itself 
much  sooner  in  the  case  of  plants  having  been 
dry  at  the  roots.  The  autumn- flowering  Speed¬ 
wells  (Veronicas)  require  the  soil  kept  mode¬ 
rately  moist,  especially  while  they  are  blooming, 
or  the  flowers  will  be  liable  to  drop.  Cytisus 
racemosus,  Acacias,  Neriums,  Myrtles,  Statices, 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Lapagerias,  Clian- 
thus  puniceus,  Croweas,  Cassia  corymbosa,  and 
Abutilons  are  plants  that  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  the  more  tender  kinds  ; 
they  are  free  growers,  and  equally  free  in  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers,  afford  great  variety,  and  are 
altogether  much  more  suitable  for  those  to  grow 
whose  experience  is  limited  than  plants  that  are 
of  more  difficult  management. 

Lilies. — No  further  time  should  be  lost  in 
going  over  the  latest  flowered  Lilies  grown  in 
pots,  dividing  them  where  too  many  bulbs  are 
together,  and  removing  the  small  stem- formed 
little  bulbs  which  such  kinds  as  the  speciosum 
section  produce  freely  on  the  stems  aTOve  the 
principal  bulbs.  These,  if  not  annually  re 
moved,  directly  crowd  and  impoverish  the  soil 
so  much  that  the  whole  becomes  enfeebled ;  they 
may  either  be  put  a  few  together  in  pots  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  size,  or  if  the  natural  soil  of 
the  locality  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Lilies, 
they  can  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  applies  to  sorts  that 
are  plentiful.  With  scarce  varieties  it  will  bo 
much  better  to  keep  them  in  pots,  as  under  such 
conditions,  if  properly  treated,  they  are  more 
likely  to  go  on  satisfactorily  and  increase. 
Plants  of  auratum  and  others  that  bloomed 
early  in  the  summer,  and  were  some  time  since 
potted,  should  have  attention  from  time  to  time 
to  see  that  the  soil  does  not  get  too  dry,  as  the 
young  roots  they  have  will  not  progress  without 
enough  moisture  is  present.  There  ia  no  Lily 
so  useful  for  general  conservatory  and  green¬ 
house  decoration,  as  L.  eximium,  where  the 
true  variety  is  at  hand,  for  the  reason  that  it 
forces  freely;  if  not  already  potted,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  plants  in.  As 
soon  as  tl^  potting  is  completed  all  the  kinds 
,ced  out  of  the  reach  of  frost, 
them  under  plant  stLg^fHi 
any  wHgi^  where  they  are  likely  receive  drip  by 
the  water  running  from  other  plants  above  thei0,f 


keeping  the  soil  through  the  winter  in  a  slightly 
moist  condition,  beyond  which  they  require  no 
further  attention  until  the  shoots  are  about  to 
make  their  appearance  through  the  soil.  Arum 
Lilies  (Callas)  need  to  have  tlie  soil  moist ; 
although  it  is  almost  an  aquatic,  it  is  of  such  an 
hardy  nature  that  it  will  bear  to  be  completely 
dried  up  without  fatal  results,  though,  of  course, 
it  feels  the  effect  of  .such  treatment.  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Carnations,  Salvias, 
Lachenalias,  Vallotas,  and  Cyclamens  do  not 
require  to  have  the  soil  kept  quite  so  moist  as 
the  flrst-named  plants,  yet  they  should  always 
receive  water  before  ^ing  allowed  to  get  quite 
dry. 

Pelargoniums. — The  different  sections  of 
these  vary  considerably  in  their  demand  for 
water ;  the  zonals  of  all  colours  and  the  bronze 
and  white  variegated- leaved  kinds  being  mostly 
freer  growers  than  the  large-flowered  sorts,  the 
fajicies,  and  the  tricolors,  must  have  the  soil 
kept  somewhat  moister ;  but  those  who  have  not 
yet  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  condi¬ 
tion  of  moisture  these  plants  like,  had  much 
better  err  by  keeping  them  too  dry  than  too  wet, 
as  the  latter  state  will  cause  destruction  of  the 
roots,  resulting  in  disease  from  which  they  will 
be  slow  to  recover,  whilst  a  moderate  degree  of 
dryness  will  not  effect  them  to  a  greater  extent 
than  slightly  stopping  their  growth.  The  above- 
mentioned  more  tender-rooted,  slower-growing 
sections,  particularly  the  fancies  and  the 
weakest  growing  varieties  of  the  tricolors, 
should  never  be  watered  during  the  winter  until 
the  soil  has  got  so  dry  that  little  moisture  can 
be  detected  in  it  by  pressing  the  fingers  on  the 
surface.  There  is  a  consiaerable  difference  in 
the  strength  of  growth  of  the  yellow -leaved 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums. 

K.\losanthes. — These  must  be  watered  with 
caution  until  they  begin  to  move  freely  in 
spring,  when  they  will  need  more  ;  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  do  not  apply  any  until  the 
soil  has  got  almost  dry,  yet  water  must  not  be 
withheld  too  long  or  the  under  leaves  will  shrivel 
up  and  die,  which  detracts  much  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plants,  yet  does  not  usually 
interfere  with  their  growing. 

Auriculas. — These  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  at  least  once  a  week,  removing  all  decaying 
foliage,  weeds,  and  green  mould  from  the  surface 
of  the  pots.  Insect  pests  are  still  active  ;  the 
worst — green  fly — can  be  readily  destroyed  by 
fumigating  with  Tobacco  smoke.  There  is  also 
a  pale  green  caterpillar  not  easily  distinguished 
from  the  leaves  on  which  it  feeds  that  ia  very 
troublesome  at  this  season  ;  therefore,  carefully 
search  for  it  and  pick  it  off.  The  leather- 
coated  grub,  too,  will  eat  the  leaves  rapidly  ; 
this  and  slugs  must  likewise  be  sought  for  at 
night  with  a  lamp.  Very  small  offsets  put  in 
late  are  difficult  to  winter,  unless  they  are  very 
carefully  attended  to.  The  soil  in  the  pot 
should  be  kept  only  very  moderately  moist. 
Pull  the  lights  off  all  frames  in  which  Auriculas 
are  growing,  except  when  it  rains. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias. — In  addition 
to  a  moist  condition  of  the  roots,  these  revel  in 
a  humid  atmosphere,  and  should  never  be  placed 
on  a  dry  surface,  such  as  the  front  shelf  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  Through  the  winter  the 
best  position  for  them  is  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a 
shallow  pit,  a  slight  distance  below  the  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  air,  so  that  it  will,  in  a 
measure,  paiss  over  rather  than  come  in  direct 
contact  with  them.  Where  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  put  them  on  shelves,  it  is  well  to  have 
1  inch  of  Moss  spread  on  the  shelves,  which,  if 
kept  moist,  will  counteract  the  drying  effects  of 
the  situation. 

Flower  Garden. 

There  is  now,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to 
come,  plenty  of  sweeping  and  raking  up  of 
leaves  and  rolling  to  remove  worm  casta — heart¬ 
less  work,  certainly,  but  in  the  interest  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  of  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  it 
should  be  done  regularly.  Walks  that  need  re¬ 
gravelling  or  fresh  surfacing  can  also  now  be 
done,  and  all  should  be  freed  of  weeds  and  well 
rolled  down  now  that  there  has  been  abundance 
of  rain  to  admit  of  the  roller  having  full  effect 
on  them.  Uneven  parts  of  the  lawn  should  now 
be  kveUed,_^ai)d  any  that  need  returfiug  be  done 
at  th4' ®i*&itr4clA9eiiience  ;  in  fact,  alterations  of 
[t^'SaryTl^d^oujlcI,  [wMlatotheweathor  continues 
rioopen,  be  proCB^^  witn  Vs  expeditiously  as 
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Hardy  Flowers. — The  ground  about  the 
roots  of  Pansies  and  Pinks  in  beds  should  be 
kept  constantly  well  stirred,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  small  Dutch  hoes  about  4  inches  "wide 
answer  best.  Beyond  this  they  require  little 
more  attention,  except  to  see  that  the  plants 
are  steady  in  the  ground.  The  soil  should  be 
pressetl  round  the  roots  with  the  fingers,  and 
some  of  the  plants  may  be  tied  to  small  sticks 
to  steady  them.  Slogs  and  the  leather-coated 
grubs  must  be  searched  for  at  night.  Pinks 
for  forcing,  comprising  such  sorts  os  Anne 
Boleyn,  Derby  Day,  Lady  Blanche  (the  best 
pure  white),  Lord  Lyons  (fine  rosy-purple),  Mrs. 
Pettifer,  and  Newmarket  should  now  be  lifted 
from  the  open  ground,  and  potted  in  good  soil. 
If  the  plants  are  large  they  should  be  potted  in 
6-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  and  small  plants  in  4-inch 
ones.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  near  the  glass, 
where  the  lights  must  be  kept  close  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  air  may  be  freely  admitted.  If 
cuttings  of  Pentstemons  have  not  yet  been  put 
in,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  doing  so  ;  they 
ought  to  be  put  into  fine  soil  under  hand-lights, 
eitner  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  Our 
plants  are  now  flowering  freely,  and  most  useful 
the  blossoms  are,  as  nearly  everything  else  has 
finished  blooming.  If  seeds  are  not  required 
see  that  the  sced-poda  are  removed. 

Roses.— If  Roses  be  planted  at  this  early 
season,  they  will  next  year  flower  just  as  freely 
as  old-established  plants.  In  light  soil  we  find 
it  advantageous  to  lift  all  the  plants  every 
alternate  year.  They  are  heeled  in  for  a  couple 
of  days  or  so,  till  the  beds  are  deeply  trenched 
and  manured  with  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
The  soil  is  then  well  firmed  by  treading,  and 
the  plants  at  once  put  in,  the  roots  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  examined  as  to  the  removal  of  use¬ 
less  portions,  suckers,  &c.  They  are  at  once 
staked,  tied,  and  well  mulched  with  Cocoa 
fibre  for  the  winter.  In  strong,  loamy  soils  (the 
best  description  for  Roses),  the  treading  must 
of  course  be  dispensed  with,  except  just  as  much 
os  is  needed  when  planting  to  keep  each  one  in 
position  and  to  ensure  the  soil  being  in  close 
contact  with  the  roots.  I  have  observed  that 
Roses  moved  thus  early  are  not  nearly  so  liable 
to  injury  from  severe  weather  as  are  those  not 
moved,  the  reason  doubtless  being  that  the  check 
assists  perfect  maturity  of  the  wood,  the  frost 
having  the  worst  efiect  on  plants  full  of  sap. 
There  is  one  drawback  to  this  early  transplanting, 
and  that  is  the  sacrificing  of  numbers  of  flowers, 
which  by  reason  of  the  protracted  summer  are 
this  season  more  than  usually  abundant ;  still,  it 
is  better  that  this  should  be,  than  to  risk  even 
the  slightest  failure  at  the  proper  Rose  season. 


at  onoe  be  taken  to  get  it  thoroughly  cleansed  admitted.  Tops  of  Asparagus  will  now  have 
and  ventilated.  If  1  may  judge  others  by  my  turned  yellow,  and  should  be  removed  ;  but,  as 
own  standard  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  they  ought 
the  bottles  remain  as  they  were  left  last  spring  ;  never  to  be  cut  away  whilst  they  have  life  in 
if  so,  they  must  be  taken  out  and  emptied,  well  them.  If  there  are  any  weeds  on  the  beds 
washed,  refilled  with  pure  soft  water,  and  re-  they  should  be  cleared  away.  The  beds  should 
turned  to  the  racks  before  the  floor  is  cleaned,  then  have  their  winter  dressing  applied. 

When  this  has  been  done  a  coarse  of  steady  _ 

firing,  w  ith  ventilation  on  fine  days  to  drive  or  _ 


draw  every  particle  of  moisture  out  of  the  walls 
and  floor,  will  form  a  very  important  item  in  the 
successful  management  of  bottled  Grapes.  In  a 
preceding  paper  I  have  stated  that  the  remnants 
of  crops  of  autumn  Grapes  may  be  taken  to  the 
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1  *20 1 4.  —  Picturesque  greenliouse. — Ai 


Grape^m;  but,  unl^the  room  is  properly  there  is  no  hating  apparatus  nothing  but  hardy 
prepared,  no  amount  of  care  will  prevent  thin-  P^^ts  <»n  employ^.  Judging  from  the 
skinned  kinds  from  going  mouldy  as  fast  as  they  oe»«>P‘io“  >t  would  not  be  practicable  to  plant 
are  taken  in,  when  the  system,  instead  of  the  “  ‘I*®  «‘™cture,  so  that  the  ^t  way  wonU 
management,  wUl  bo  blamed.  It  often  happens  •election  of  hardy  shrubs  and 

that  a  single  vine  of  Gros  Colmar  is  the  last  in  "t  through  the 

a  house  to  be  cleared,  and  the  stems  of  the  sununer,  arranging  them  in  November  for  the 
bunches  being  thick  and  fleshy,  they  are  the  ^nter.  The  followmg  would  Im  suiUble : 
first  to  go  when  placed  in  water;  but  if  sus-  Kuonymuses  (grwn  and  varmgated),  Tbnjs 
pended  in  the  driest  and  warmest  part  of  the  Cuprous  Lawsoniana,  Retinospors  pin- 

room,  immediately  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  “““  (with  yellow  foli^e),  Ciyptomeru 

this  fine  Grape  may  bo  kept  tai  March,  and  the  olegans.  Laumstinus,  Sweet  Bay  Myrtles, 
quality  of  the  berries  will  improve  daily,  “*  J 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  the  dendron^  Ancub^  Md  Yuccas.  Then  ttere 
general  crop  of  winter  Grapes.  I  generaUy  cut  “  ‘''®  Palm  Chamierops  excelsa.  Bam- 

my  Lady  fiownee  the  firstweek  in  January,  ‘i*®,  8®®®.” 

and  have  kept  them  until  the  end  of  June.  The  1“*^  vyiegated  ;  alw  hardy  British  and  exotic 
great  secret  of  success  is  perfect  colour  and  Pc™ ‘U  gr«t  number.  All  thwo  may  potto! 
ripeness  of  the  fruit  and  complete  rest,  or  the  ft  once.  The  Penmnkles  make  fine  plants  for 
nearest  approach  to  it,  on  the  vines  at  the  time  ffuguig  when  established  a  or 

the  GrapS^ are  cut.  ‘T?-  e®P®®.>»Uy  ‘h®  l»cg®  golden  vanegated  one, 

^  which  IB  just  at  home  in  a  cold  house  through 

Hardy  Fruit  winter.  By  mid  April  they  should  go  in  the 

viru  Auri-  »gain,  the  shrubs  in  a  sunny  place,  the 

When  the  foliage  of  Apricota,  Peaches,  ^d  perns  in  shade,  attending  to  them  well  in  the 
Nectarines  part  readily  from  the  trees  they  matter  of  watering.  Dry  Cocoa  fibre  would  be 
ought  to  be  occasionally  lightly  brushed  over  a  good  material  for  plunging  the  pots  in,  and  if 
for  the  purpose  of  brmging  it  do^,  in  order  tastefully  grouped  the  appearance  wUl  be  verv' 
that  the  sun  and  air  iMy  ^ye  full  pUy  on  the  pleasing.  In  a  large  winter  garden  in  (iermanv 
trees.  Push  on  planting,  lifting,  and  root-prun-  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  arranged  in  this 
mg,  sa  the  present  is  the  beat  seaiwnof  the  whole  fashion,  being  quite  empty  in  summer.  A  good 
year  for  sucTi  work,  a  fact  proved  by  the  ranty  roof  climber  would  bo  Passiflora  cccrulea,  the 
with  which  trees  now  operat^  on  fail  to  pro-  hardy  Passion-flower.  Plant  in  a  large  pot, 


duce  a  full  crop  of  fruit  the  followmg  season,  giving  good  drainage.^.  Corkiull. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  being  divested  of  ,  ,  t 

foliage,  may  now  bo  pruned.  It  is  usual  to  ^  stov^.  Twelve  months  ago  1 


defer  the  pruning  of  Gooseberries  till  spring,  ^or  my  gi^ 


Vines. — Some  kind  of  covering  should  now 
be  placed  over  the  main  roots  of  Muscats,  Lady 
Downes,  and  other  late  kinds  intended  for 
winter  use  or  bottling.  By  this  time  the  Muscats 
will  have  attained  perfection,  and  the  other 
kinds  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of 
a  general  lowering  of  the  temperature  to  above 
56  degs.  at  night  and  a  few  degrees  higher  by 
day,  when  gentle  fire-heat  is  needed  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  houses  dry  and  favourable  to 
the  ripening  of  the  foliage.  Houses  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  crop  of  late  summer  Grapes 
are  still  hanging  may  now  be  cleared  with 
advantage,  as  the  bunches  will  keep  quite  as 
well,  if  not  better,  in  the  Grape  room.  The 
vines  can  then  be  divested  of  all  lateral  growths 
and  subjected  to  a  course  of  dry  fire-heat  to 
insure  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood. 
Prune  successional  houses  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall,  and  take  advantage  of  wet  days  for 
cleansing  the  canes  ;  also  wash  or  paint  the  in¬ 
ternal  woodwork  and  ventilate  freely  if,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  they  are  not  wanted  for 
plants.  If  the  earliest  house  was  pruned  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  shutting  up  in  November 
is  contemplated,  a  course  of  gradual  watering 
will  now  1m  needful  to  bring  the  internal  borders 
into  a  satisfactory  state  before  the  vines  are 
excited  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat. 
Pot  vines  which  were  shortened  back  about  the 
same  time  may  also  be  watered,  top-dressed,  and 
placed  in  position,  and  as  these  do  not  always 
break  so  kindly  as  old  vines  which  have  been 
forced  for  a  number  of  years,  it  will  be  well  to, 
tie  down  the  points  before  thJ^t^mina)  buds 


tie  down  the  points  before  thJ'T^mina) 

be«n  to  swell.  Dinitized  by 

Grapr  room.— As  the  time  isTTow  at  1 


for  turning  this  room  to  account,  steps  should 


because  birds  are  apt  to  make  an  onslaught  on  is  glaM  all  round,  save  brick  wall  at 

the  buds,  but  if  pruning  be  done  now,  and  if  slopmg  to  a  litt  e  east  of  south, 

afterwards  the  trees  are  splashed  over  with  a  “p®  feet  wide  and  8  feet  long.  I  burnt 
mixture  of  soot  and  lime,  with  cow  manure  setting  the  stove  under  the  front 

added  to  cause  adhesiveness,  the  composition  j  temperature  usually 

will  not  only  be  disUstoful  to  birds,  but  will  *naintained  10  degs.  above  outside.  All  went 
kill  Lichen  and  Moss,  which  usually  abound  on  ^’®^*  ‘ »  ^®P®« 

neglected  fruit  bashes.  When  pruning,  select  turned  the  TOst  of  my  plants.  I  could  onlv  ' 

the  best  ripened  wood  for  cuttings,  which  may  ^ount  for  this  by  supposing  that  a  wick  hal 

be  tied  into  bundles  and  heeled  in  to  give  pro-  ^o^®4  uj)  a^r  it  had  been  left  for  safe.  But 
fitable  employment  in  bad  weather  in  preparing  senous  mirohief  was  done  to  much  that  was  not  I 

them  for  insertion,  which  shouid  bo  in  rows  ^  P®”®''’®”^>  however.  In 

1  foot  apart  and  about  6  inches  asunder  in  the  ““oo*  niy  wife,  putting  out  the  lamp  by  blow 
rows.  All  the  buds  should  be  picked  out  of  “g  ao^  the  chimney,  rome  way  or  other  msJe 
that  part  of  the  stem  that  is  inserted  in  the  S  eit^lode  w,th  a  sheet  of  flame,  burning  up  , 
ground,  or  there  isa  tendency  to  produce  suckers,  damaging  her  own  face,  and  leav- 

and  each  tree  U  always  best  when  grown  with  1?8  ?  poi«>nou»  «>neU  that  once  more  prostrated 
only  a  single  stem.  Old  plantations  of  all  ‘he  foWe  and  wrecked  our  hopm.  fiut  iwsnt 
kinds  of  sn^ll  fruits  wUl  re^ay  any  attention  on  until  m  May  one  morning  1  found  the  Uinp 
that  can  be  afforded  them  at  this  season,  ouch  oot  Md  a  sickening  stonch  that  made  all  thr  I 
as  the  thinning  out  of  useless  naked  wood,  sur-  Pj®"?  ?®'  Tt'  oj'o'^®'^  a  few.  A  pie«  J 

face  forking  the  ground,  and  afterwards  giving  of  caked  rust  had  fallen  down  upon  the  wick  J 
it  a  good  (fressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  tort  ®*u«;ng  tmperfect  combustion  for  a  time,  and  I 
left  in  the  surfaci  to  be  washed  in  by  the  rains,  “  'S’:®*P2' 

Raspberries  especially  should  annually  have  •■>«•  Yet  I  Beheve  the  “  Gdlmgham  ’  is  good ; 
such  a  dressing:  Keep  the  fruit  room  well  o”ly “eed  the  utmost  care  is  ueeieJ. 
ventilated  on  every  favourable  opportunity  till  ®-m*  I 

the  fruit  has  become  thoroughly  d^,  but  ifter-  or  >t  wm  smell  badly, 

wards  preservative  conditions  are  test  assured  ^®;  jJ‘®''  I'ghtmgfor  twenty  or  thirty  mmntes.; 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  somewhat  confined  that  the  wick  is  not  too  high  so  causing  smots 

Dover  let  the  oil  get  quite  low,  or  the  badi 
atmosphere.  ^  ^  ^  expense,  the  lamp 

Vegr^tables.  bums  about  a  quart  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hourU 

Winter  Onions,  now  growing  rapidly,  should  when  burning  as  brightly  as  it  can  be  set ;  longoi/ 
be  planted  out  to  check  growth;  all  kinds  of  if  the  flame  be  a  little  checked.  If  checked  mu  cl| 
vegetables  to  stand  the  winter  in  such  seasons  smell.  Need  I  add,  brush  out  the  horh 

as  these  should  be  checked.  The  voung  growth  zontal  tube  every  month,  do  all  you  can  youc 
is  so  tender  that  frost  cripples  them  at  once.  s®^fi  what  another  has  to  do  watch  wit^ 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  for  getting  early  your  own  eyes? — E.  C.  P. 

Potatoes  well  and  steadily  started.  Good  strong  12140. — Heatingf  ^eenhouse. _ It  seen; 

green  shoots  have  much  to  do  with  success,  to  me  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  there  is  il 
therefore  put  in  the  first  lot  for  that  purpose,  alternative  but  the  oil  stove,  as  a  house  6  feet  1 
The  plants  in  our  first  house  of  Cucumbers  are  6  feet  is  almost  too  small  for  a  hot-waf 
now  about  1  foot  high;  they  are  planted  on  apparatus,  and  if  I  were  in  “Tam  Glen' 
^unds  of  earth  and  leaf -soil.  Keep  the  position  1  would  make  the  best  of  the  exist 

4s[eet  and  clean,  and  the  ther^me^  stova.  Ko  is  qvjito  right  as  to  the  bad  cm 

degs.  in  the  evening,  letting  iVih^il  fip  thb  but  with  strict  attention  to  cleanlineas,  keei 
sun  from  10  degs.  to  15  degs.  trimmed,  and  burning 
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the  best  oil,  this  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  small  houses  like  this,  a  blind  of  frigi  domo, 
or  some  such  material,  put  up  during  sharp 
weather  will  keep  out  a  good  deal  of  cold. — K., 
Southj;nd, 

12130. — Winter  plants.— For  a  house 
19  feet  by  1 1  feet  I  must  say  that  a  small  hot- 
water  apparatus  would  be  far  preferable  to,  and 
pve  no  more  trouble  than,  a  petroleum  stove. 
The  most  suitable  temperature  would  be  from 
40degs.  to  55  degs.,  varying,  of  course,  accorii- 
ing  to  weather.  If  you  decide  upon  an  oil  stove 
it  would  be  better  to  have  two  smaller  ones  than 
a  single  large  one  in  a  house  of  the  size  men¬ 
tioned,  as  tne  heat  would  be  better  distributed. 
The  makers  supply  circular  evaporating- troughs 
with  the  stoves,  which  may  be  filled  in  dry 
weather  to  produce  a  moister  atmosphere,  and 
dispensed  with  when  fog  and  damp  prevail.  — 
Ku.,  Southend. 

12142. — Winteringr  Puchsias.— I  adopted 
a  pkn  for  wintering  Fuchsias  recommended  five 
Tears  ago  in  Gardening,  and  with  grand  results. 
When  yon  take  them  up,  clip  the  roots  round 
into  a  ball,  and  cut  down  the  stems  to  within  4 
inches  of  the  bases.  Put  dry  ashes  at  the  bottom 
of  a  box,  smd  then  store  in  the  plants,  filling  in 
and  up  with  cinders.  Then  nail  on  the  lid  and 
pnt  them  away  wherever  convenient,  but  not  in 
a  damp  cellar.  Bring  them  out  in  the  spring, 
and  giMually  expose  the  plants  to  light,  air, 
and  moisture,  and  pot  in  good  soil.  1  planted 
out  Fuchsias  treated  in  this  way  last  autumn, 
and  the  flowers  this  summer  have  been 
enormous. — E.  M.  H. 

12126.— Wlnterlngr  plants  in  frames.— 
The  BritLsh  Ferns,  such  as  the  HarFs-tongue, 
Osmunda,  &c.,  are  best  in  a  frame,  or,  if  space 
is  short,  they  will  do  plunged  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot  in  the  open  air  in  some  sheltered  place. 
Lilies  wrill  die  down,  and  only  require  shelter 
from  wet.  Camellias  are  quite  hardy,  also 
Hydrangeas,  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Pansies, 
and  Spiraa.  Acacias,  Solanums,  Abutilons, 
Lantanas,  Ericas,  Bouvardias,  and  Oranges  will 
be  as  well  in  a  frame  as  elsewhere,  only  they 
must  not  get  frozen. — J.  C.  B. 

-  In  the  comparatively  genial  climate  of 

t^nth  Wales  the  Lilies  of  various  sorts.  Fuchsias, 
hardy  Ferns,  Acacias,  Chrysanthemums,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Picotees,  Hydrangeas,  Pansies,  Spirmas, 
Auriculas,  and  Passifloras  might  be  wintered  in 
frames,  well  covering  in  sharp  weather  ;  but 
the  others  mentioned,  such  as  Begonias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  herbaceous  Calceolaries,  Cinerarias, 
Cyclamen,  Ac.,  could  hardly  bo  risked  out  of 
the  greenhouse. — K.,  Southend. 

- The  followinsr  would  be  better  in  a  cold  frame  for 

the  winter  than  in  a  greenhouse,  and  the  pots  ou^^ht  to  he 
plan^rd  in  some  dry  material  (Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  is 
f>est) LOios,  excluding:  the  “  Arums,”  all  the  Ferns  except 
i*teris  cretica  allxvlineata,  Carnations,  Picotees.  Pansies, 
Cbr7Baatbemiun8(when  they  have  done  flowering),  Stocks, 
and  Anriculaa.— J.  D.  £. 

12004.— Lawn  sand.— I  have  used  the  lawn  pravel  sold 
by  Messrs  Barr  and  Son— it  is  perfectly  effectual ;  and  if  price 
IS  not  a  sreat  object  to  "  S.  Fisher  ”  he  cannot  do  better 
than  buy  some  and  use  it  strictly  occordini];  to  directioii.s. 
It  •lestro\'8  the  weeds  slowly,  thereby  avoidlntf  bare 

patches.— A.  B.  T.,  East  Anglia. 

12123.— Preservlngr  Everlastlnpr  flowers.— These 
should  be  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  but  before  they  begin  to 
wither.  Tie  them  lightly  together  in  small  bunches  at  the 
end  of  the  stalks  furthest  from  the  flowers,  and  bang  them 
tip.  flowers  downwards,  in  a  warm,  dry  room  for  a  few  days. 
They  may  then  bo  made  up  into  nosegays  or  stored  away 
for  use,  but  should  be  kept  dry'. — J.  P.  Law. 

12020.— Insects  on  Geraniums  —The  only  sure 
remedy  is  hand-picking.  The  plants  should  be  gone  over 
every  day,  examining  the  tendrils  of  the  leaves.  If  you 
have  any  sptarrows  about  scatter  some  bread-crumbs  round 
the  plActs,  the  birds  will  come  there  and  will  soon  find  out 
the  caterpillars.— J.  C.  B. 

12074  -  Bindweed-— This  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 
If  “  Iforoe  "  can  dig  up  the  ground  occupied  by  them— that 
ia,if  there  are  no  old  trees  in  it— he  bad  better  do  so,  and 
l>am  all  the  earth  taken  out.  This  will  not  only  de¬ 
stroy  the  w’ceds  but  prove  a  good  fertiliser.  If  this  cannot 
lie  done  the  only  way  is  to  cut  off  every  leaf  of  the  weed 
as  it  apipears.  — A.  B.  T.,  Euft  Anglin. 

ini7.— White  fungus -Sulphur  will  destroy  neaily 
e\ery  species  of  fungus.  If  it  is  white  fungus  on  the  out- 
tide  of  wood,  deals,  or  planks,  1  have  killed  that  easily  by 
pamting  the  affected  part  over  with  paraffin.— J.  D.  E. 


J.  H.  B. — 1,  Quamoclit  coccinea  ;  2,  Species  of  Calamintha. 

- D.  Addy.—Yonr  Aster  is  A  Novae  Angliao  roscus. - 

F.  //.—I,  Corj’dalis  lutea;  2,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium ; 

3,  Oxaliscomiculata,  var.  atropurpurea  ;4,  Phlox  subulata, 

a  perfectly  hardy  plant. - r.  IP. — Aster  ericoides. - 

Mrs.  Aluander. — Gaillardia  amblyodon.— A/.  A’/fis.— Cal- 
ccolsuria  vlolacea. — Fnirford. —  1,  Aspidium  aculeatum  ;  2, 
IMieris  cretica  albo-Iineata  ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  4,  Notin  a 
condition  for  naming. 

Names  of  trait.— F.  F.  OriJtin.—lATge  green 
Warner’s  King ;  Yellow-spotted  Lord  Grosvenor.— A/jdta. 
— 1.  Cellini  ;  2,  Hauwell  Souring;  3,  Northern  Greening; 

4.  Franklin’s  Golden  Pippin. - D.  J.  (7.-1,  Hawthornden  ; 

2,  Golden  Noble. - G.  C. — Catshcad. - G.  J.  It — Fon- 

dantc  d’Automne. - M.  /*.  N.-l,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 

2,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  3,  Minchal  Crab  ;  4,  Royal  Somerset, 

- G.  W.  E.— Not  known. - J.  Snle.—l,  Not  known  ;  2, 

Cellini. - H.  L.  E.—l,  Allen’s  Everlastine ;  2,  Not  known  ; 

3.  Bedfordshire  Foundling  ;  4,  llanwell  Souring. — —J. 
Crook. — 1,  Hanwell  Souring ;  2,  Not  known  ;  3,  Manning- 

ton’s  Pcarmain. - II.  Tay  ur. — 1,  Hollandbury  ;  4,  Winter 

Nonsuch. - IF.  II.— 1,  DumeIo«'’8  Seedling;  8,  Minchal 

Crab;  6,  Scarlet  Nonpareil. - M.  F.  S.  (Holywell).- 

Gravenstein.^— Wihs. — 1,  Egg  of  Paradise  ;  2,  London 
Pippin  ;  3,  Court  of  Wick  ;  4,  Hownton  Pippin. 


.  Man/. _ From  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 

♦^xm,  London,  N. - ylwi/€wr.— The  apparatus  mentioned 

^nes’all  that  its  makers  claim  for  it  if  properly  attended 
V  but  in  careless  hands  it  has  sometimes  proved  a  failure, 
^  Names  of  plants.- C.  F.  r.— Schitostylis  coccinea. 

i-l-Cr.  itonway.- Glolre  de  Versailles. - P.  S. 

Helianthus  scabra. - C  " 

Tidi  the  sort  called  M 
l^cesteria  fonnova.- — M.  //.-Querc: 

•fcanipion  Oak). - Mrs.  L-x/tr. -Arundo  conspicua. 


-Glolre  de  Versailles. - P.  S.Gg^.-  '  ThZ  o 

nova. - M.  //.— Quercus  rubra  (red  or  12]p^Plantl 


screen.  What  sized  bush  would  it  be  safe  to  operate 
upon  ?  Is  November  the  right  month  to  move  it?  What 
is  the  richest  and  best  floweriftg  kind,  and  how  should  the 
ground  be  prepared  for  it?— N.  V.  S. 

12175.— Arundo  conspicua  and  Hollies.— I  have 
a  good-sized  plant  of  Arunoo  conspicua,  planted  five  years 
ago.  Will  it  injure  it  to  move  it,  and  if  not  when  will  be 
the  best  time  to  do  so  ?  Are  there  any  means  of  hastening 
the  growth  of  Hollies?— Gbi.noo. 

12176.  —  Vegetable  Marrows  bitter.  —  in  my 
garden  at  Hendon,  N.W.,  I  have  grown  some  Marrows 
which  were  so  bitter  that  wo  could  not  eat  them.  Can 
anyone  tell  me  the  cause  ?— G.  C.  C. 

2177.— Cutting  Willows.- Will  any  reader  inform 
me  how  soon  Wilmws  should  bo  cut  down  to  a  stool  to 
produce  osiers?— E.  R.  F.  Rows. 

12178. — Camellias.— Should  Camellias  be  syringed 
every  morning,  and  what  should  I  do  to  keep  them  free 
from  scale?  J.  E. 

12171).— Dividing  Fern  roots.— I  have  a  very  large 
dwarf  Fern,  which  ft  big  enough  to  part  into  half-a-dozen 
good  roots  Would  it  hurt  it  to  part  it,  and  when  should 
it  bo  done?  Any  information  will  greatly  oblige.— J.  H. 


QUERIES. 

Rules  for  Correspondents.— A //  covimvnicatlona 
/or  insertion  should  Ite  v  rarly  mid  roiirisi/y  icritUn  on  one 
suit  of  the  }i(t)>er  only  anil  luldnssed  tn  the  Epitob.  Letters 
relating  U)  business  to  the  PiBUSilBR.  The  name  and 
ojldress  of  the  sender  is  reijuired,  in  aiUlition  to  any  nom 
do  plume  to  be  used  in  the  jsijier.  Answers  to  (Jueries 
should  always  bear  the.  nuinbir  and  title  of  the  yuenf 
answered.  When  more  than  one  yiury  is  sent  ea^  h  should 
he  on  a  sejxirate  piece  of  pipir  owing  to  the  nnessity  oj 
Gardknixo  going  to  press  n  consulerablc  time  before  the  day 
ofpublieation,  i(  i«  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  received.  Queries  not  answered 
shovM  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Naming  plants  or  ftnit.- Four  plants.  fndUs,  or 
floviers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  goexl  specimens  are  sent.  H'e  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  florisis'  flowers,  suck  as  P’uchsias, 
Geraniums,  Azaleas,  asth'se  ran  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  sjncioUst  who  has  the  means  of  eomjiarUon  at  hand. 
Any  comm  unirat  ion  resfierting  fihints  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  shiaibl  always  ncronifxi ny  the  )xirvrl.  ('orresfiOHdeuls 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  oe.rurattly  named  'ihould  send  several 
sjicrimensif  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 

12163.— New  Zealand  seeds.— I  have  some  seeds  of 
the  following,  viz.  : — Cordylino  australis  (Cabbage  tree), 
Elfrocarpus  hinau,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Metrosidcrosmen- 
tosns  (called  the  Christmas  tree),  I’horniium  tena.x, 
Sophora  tetranthcra,  Podocarpus  dacrydioidcs,  Vitex 
littoral  is,  Areca  sapida,  Dolichos,  Fern  seeds.  How 
and  when  should  they  be  sown  and  treated?— J.  Jk.nkixs. 

12164.— Planting  black  Currant  trees.— I  have  a 
large  orchard  facing  south,  the  upper  portion  ft  planted 
with  black  Currants  (that  is.  under  some  of  the  Apples), 
about  two  hundred  in  number ;  I  propose  planting  the 
lower  portion  in  like  manner.  How  shall  I  proceed  and 
what  kinds  bhall  I  plant  7  The  slope  is  towards  the  south 
with  an  old  brook  draining  it  along  the  bottom.  I  may 
mention  that  the  present  tice.s  bear  very  fine  fruit  indeed, 
but  I  have  only  a  few  young  trees — cuttings  from  the  above. 
— Pytciilky. 

12166.— Convallaria  japonica.- Can  any  oorn- 
ppondent  tell  me  the  right  way  to  treat  the  Convallaria 
japonica,  ”  Laplante  aux  tuinuoise,"  in  France?  I  have  had 
It  for  some  time,  but  it  has  only  produced  a  few  insignifi¬ 
cant  blossoms  annually,  and  which  have  withered  away 
without  producing  the  expected  turquoises.  It  grows  veiy 
pretty  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse.— W.  T. 

12166.— Window  gardening.- 1  have  a  number  o* 
plants,  Geraniums,  Pelargonluras,  and  Fuchsias,  in  a  large 
window’  looking  south.  They  grow  well  and  make  good 
foliage  but  do  not  flower.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  mo  the 
reason  ?  Fenis  and  ornaineuial  Grasses  flourish  well  in  the 
same  w  indow.  -  2  K’s. 

12167.— Mushrooms  in  sheds.—!  should  feel  much 
obliged  to  have  full  instructions  as  to  growing  Mushrooms 
in  sheds,  iiartieularly  as  to  the  prepaiation  of  the  manure, 
which  I  understand  is  very  important.— W.  H.  B. 

1216S.— Heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes.— C^n  any 
reader  tell  mo  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  bunch  of  Grai>cs 
on  record?— G.  T.  K 

12160.— Comfrey  for  winter  food.— I  have  heard 
or  read  that  the  Prickly  Coinfrey  may  bo  kept  for  winter 
food.  Is  this  so?  And  if  it  is,  what  ft  the  process?  Is  it 
mown  down  and  left  to  dry  like  hay,  and  then  stored  under 
cover?— J.  E.  Yonoe,  Hempstead. 

12170.— Diseased  Grapes.— My  Grapes  are  diseased. 
There  are  a  few  good  Grapes  on  the  bunches,  but  the 
others  are  all  shrivelled  up.  Perhaps  someone  will  be 
able  to  give  me  an  idea  of  how  to  remedy  this  evil.— J.  M. 
Wilson. 

12171.— Chrysanthemums  for  church  decora- 
tlon.— Referring  to  flowers  for  church  decoration  in 
No.  201,  I  should  be  glad  if  the  writer,  “  J.  C.  B.,”  or  any 
other  corresjxindent,  would  kindly  furnish  me  with  the 
names  of  some  of  the  late  flowering  Chrysanthemums  he 
refers  to,  and  also  how  late  they  should  be  topped,  so  that 
they  should  bloom  in  December.  They  are  for  outdoor 
cultivation  in  a  very  mild  climate.— W.  Si.  G. 

12172.— Wlreworm.— Will  any  readers  kindly  inform 
me  of  any  means  of  destroying  wlreworms,  which  are  most 
troublesome  in  my  garden  ?— E.xon  . 

12173.— Storing  Beet-root.- In  taking  up  Beet  to 
keep  through  the  winter,  can  I  store  the  roots  the  same 
way  as  Carrots— vis.,  in  dry  sand  or  straw  ;  or,  if  not, 
what  is  the  best  w-ay  of  storing  it?  .\l80  in  taking  it  up, 
should  I  trim  off  the  leaves  a  day  or  two  before  the  crop  is 
lifted  ?  Uad  thought  of  leaving  some  in  the  ground  and 

- 1 —  over  with  straw,  and  on  that  soil  laid  all 

^  Would  that  succeed  ?— M.  B.  J.  J  I  \  /  El 
_  -  iantlng  large  Rhododendron.-^-i  uVife 

^o  plaflf^as  large  aRhododendr’'n  as  I  can  get  to  serve. 


LOADSTONE  PARCEL  POST 

ROSE 

15/6 


Delivered 
tree. 


Delivered 

free. 


Contains  Twelve  named  favonxite  Dwarf 
Perpetual  Bnab  Roses;  very  strong  three 
year  old  Plants.  Sure  to  give  satisfaction. 


Cluques  and  P.0.0,  payable  to 

J.  Xs0.^x>sa:-ozy’X3 

(The  Lady  Florist). 
ROMFORD,  ESSEX. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 


PLANT  NOW. 


PLANT  NOW. 


The  following  choice  harUv  Spring  Flowers  all  at  6d.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free.  Not  less  than  3  dozen  of  tne  hardy 
spring  flowers  sent  carriage  free. 


Alyssnm  saxatllo 

(sweet  Alyssum) 

Canterbury  Bells  | 

(mixed)  | 

Digitalis  alba 

(Fox  Gloves) 
Ditto,  Ivory’s  spotted 
Sweet  William 

(Carters’  strain) 
Pansies  (very  choice) 


Wallflowers  (mixed) 
Ditto,  Blood  red 

Ditto,  New  golden  yellow 
Ditto,  Double  German 
(Is.  dozen) 

Antirrhinum 

(Snapdragon 
Brompton  Stock 
Myosotis  (Forget-me-not) 


Twelve  of  each  of  the  above  for  58.,  carriage  free. 
Cinerarias,  24  for  Is.  9d.,  extra  strong. 
Lavender  (old  English),  12for9d. 

Nlcotlana  afflnis,  12  for  is.  (note  pi  ices). 
STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS  in  best  vaiietics,  100  28.  6d. 

N.B.— The  above  are  all  strong  healthy  plants,  and 
atisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Please  note  prices. 

JAMES  LOOMES,  The  Nurseries, 
Whittlesey,  near  Peterborough. 

I?,OSES. 

A  SPECIALITY. 

Every  Plant  is  well-grown,  and  my  Standard, 
Half  Ktaudard.  and  Dwarf  Roses  lire  the  flnest  plants 
over  offered.  A  descriptive  catalogue  post  free  on  application 

FRANK  CANT, 

The  Mile  End  Nurseries,  Colchester. 

The  winner  of  over  150  FIRST  PRIZr.S  for  Roses. 
yp  connection  with  any  other  person  of  the  same  name. 


WINTER  PLANT  PRESERVER,  new  port- 

»  ^  able,  £3 10s..  size,  12 It. by  6ft.,  glazed. -M., 78,  Beacons 
fidd  ^ad.  Tottenham.  London. _ 

OUT  FLOWERS.  —  Liberal  assortment  of 

V/  Rt)Bes.  Chrysanthemums,  Bouvardias,  Marguerites 
Maiden  hair  Fern,  Ac.,  Is.  6d.,  2b.  6d.,  5s.,  and  upwanD. 
Choice  Buttonhole  Boumiets,  3  for  Is.  2d.  Will  anir'e  safe  ami 
fresh. — CRANE  A  CLARKE.  Flortsta,  Haddenbain,  Cambs. 

rjARNATIONS,  rooted  plants  of  unnamed  but 

reolly  good  sorts,  3b.  6d.  doz.,  to  include  one  Buuvenir 
Maluaifion,  largest  white  Geum  cocclneum,  year  old.  Is.  per 
duz. ;  Lavender,  Is.  doz. ;  Pansies,  choice  Continental,  Is. 

**^!‘**  ;  6b.  100. -crane  A 

CLARKE,  Haddenham,  Cambs. _ _ 

OSE  CUTTINGS,  with  heel,  correctly 

%5i^4NS^he  winter  Helio- 
strong  crownc.  Is.  per 
louyford,  co.  Kilkenny. 


GARBEmjfG  ILLUSTRATED 


[Oct.  25,  1884. 


Largest  Rose  Bromids  inEngland 

CRANSTON’S  NURSERIES. 

{Established  1785.) 

3SrOW 

Descriptive  Catalogue 

OF 

ROSES 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CRANSTON’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED 
COMPANY  (Limited). 

KING’S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

Choapcat  In  the  trade.  Fine  IJulhe,  guaranteed  to  give 
RatiafactiOQ.  For  Bedding.  aplendJd  mixed,  double  and 
aiugle,  all  colour*,  la.  6d.  per  doz. ;  ditto,  separate,  any  colour, 
named,  28.  per  doz.  Finest  bulbs  for  pot  or  gloss  culture,  all 
colours,  mixed  or  separate,  single  or  double,  S.  i>er  doz  Extra 
largo  bulbs,  3s.  6<1.  doz.  Any  quantity  suppliml.  All  carriage 
free.  Narcissus  poeticus,  4d.  doz.  Crocuses,  any  colour.  Is.  3(1. 
per  100.  Tulips,  ail  colours,  mixed,  single  and  aouble,  4d.  doz. 
Carriage  free  if  sent  with  Mvacinths.  Cash  with  order.  Selec¬ 
tions  left  to  me  nmy  be  relied  on  for  a  good  assortment.— 
JOILN IIISCOCK,  13,  norenco-rond.  New  Cross,  Loudou,  H.B. 

1C  DQCY  rose  TREES 
JCnOLI  FRUIT  TREES 

standard  Rosea,  12b.  doz.,  dwarfs,  9«.  do/.. 

Dwarf  Pears  and  Apples,  18b.  doz.,  trained,  24b.  doz. 

All  carriage  paid  to  Londou.  Write  for  catalogue  to 

.TOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON,  Queen’s  Rood,  Jersey. 


•REAUTIFUL  IVIES,  gold  and  silver  varie-  DflQFQ  HWM  POOT  ROSES 

-D  gated,  six  named  rarieties.  for  28.  6d.  Honeysuckles,  beau-  llUOLO*  Uffll  IIUU  I  IlUOtO. 

Uful  bloomers  and  cUnibers.  3  for  Is.-H.  WHEELWRIGHT,  12  HYBRID PERPETUALS,  I  6  CLIMBING  ROSES,  fast- 

KnnA  I  Tnffjian  a^y^«%wV««r{/l««A  .1  a  _ 1 _ 1 _ s _  _ _ 


Rose  Cottage.  N ew  .Street,  Oldswi nfortL  Stourbridge. 

TJOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKETS,  good  plants, 

do*-  worth  double,  free  for  cash.— W. 
HARVEY,  Willow  Road,  Spalding. 

rjARNATIONS“a^~” PICOTEES.— F.  Law’s 

Select  List  of  the  finest  Exhibition  kinds  is  now  rea<ly. 
My  plants  arc  this  season  strong  and  in  the  ▼€*ry  healthiest 
condition,  being  cultivated  specially  for  exhibition.  Piu-- 
chasers  may  depend  upon  being  supplied  with  first-class  varie¬ 
ties.  Plants.  1&  per  dozen  pairs,  casli  with  order.  All  plants 
carriage  paid.  List  free  -FRANK  LAW,  Ewood  Maltkiln, 
Todmordeu. 

pOOPERTSOTOICE COLLECTION  of  BUITBS 

and  PLANTS,  for  making  showy  spring  garden,  compris¬ 
ing  12  Hyacinths.  6  Hyacinthus  candicans,  100  Crocus,  100 
Tulips,  100  Narcissus,  50  Tritelia,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  20 
Bcillos,  12  Summer  Snowflake,  12Spmpervivum,  8  each  Polyan¬ 
thus,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  C'arnations,  and  Auriculas, 
and  4Crown  Imperlala  Plantatonce.  Price  24s. ;  half  above, 
12s.  6d.  ;  quarter,  6s.  6d-— 8.  COOPER,  Bulb  Merchant, 
Hiullcigh,  Suffolk. 

fTARDY  CLIMBERS.  —  Clematis,  white  ; 

Blue  Passion-flower,  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  yellow 
Jessamine,  white  ditto,  American  Blackberry.  Vinca  elegan- 
timima,  Cotoneaster,  Perlploca,  Pyracanthus  (red  berried), 
Virginian  Creeper,  New  Veitohii  (clinm  to  wall).  Ivies,  and 
Kccreuiocarpus,  all  good  strong  established  plants,  2  and  3 
years  old.  la  3d.  each;  any  three,  3b.;  carriage  free.— 
.S  _COOPER.  Hadleigh,  Suffolk^ _ 


such  as  A.  Oolomb,  O. 
Lefebvre,  D.  Jamain,  La 
Fnince,  Magna  rharta.  E. 
Y.  Teas,  kc.,  78.  6d.,  carriage 
paid. 

12  OLD  BLUSH  CHINA, 
grand  frce-llowcring  variety, 
alw.ayi  in  bloom,  5s.,  car. 
paid. 

12  MONTHLY  ROSE.S,  5b. 
These  ought  to  be  planted 
In  preference  to  so  many 
annuals ;  they  ore  con¬ 
stantly  in  bloom  durinK 
summer  and  autumn,  and 
give  no  trouble  after  plant¬ 
ing.  25  98  ,  car.  paid. 


growing  hardy  varietitni, 
blooming  in  large  cinsters. 
admirably  adapted  for  cut¬ 
ting.  suitable  for  onysitaa- 
tion,  3*.  6d.,  car.  poiiL 

12  FAIRY  ROSES,  splendid 
bushy  plants,  make  beuBti- 
ful  beils,  constantly  in 
bloom,  should  be  planted 
everywhere.  3s.  6<1..  car.  pai*{. 

12  MONTHLY  ROSESv  for 
forcing  Into  bloom  lib!.s 
winter  and  spring.  Theseiwv 
most  useful  for  early  work, 
yielding  (pian titles  of  blaom 
te.,  ca*.  paid. 


Thirty 
First  Prizes 
in  1884, 


ROSES 


and  Silver  Cup 
(value  £5  5s.) 
(or  48  varieties. 


100  extra  strong  Exhibition  Rosee,  best  that  money  can  buy. 
including  all  the  leading  varieties,  ;  40  plants,  21a. ;  12,  7if~ 
Send  for  catalogue,  or  come  and  see  the  plants. 

HARKNESS  &  SONS, 

The  Graag^Nargeriee,  Bedale,  Yorks. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  a  large  quantity  of  very  choice 

-L  surplus  hothouse  plants.  Palms,  Ferns,  kc.,  the  aeoamu- 
lation  of  years  at  the  greenhouses,  Alexandra  Park.  N. 


nANDYTUFT,  white,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  -  Cards  to  view  to  be  obtained  from  C.  J.  HAYTER,  1, 

^  Saxifraga  Wallace!,  double  Wallflowers,  oil  good  plants.  Gardens.  Throgm^n^^  - 

struck  from  cuttings,  6d.  doz«n.  Retl  Daisies  (Rob  Roy),  white  Vorw  lartro  and  strnne/  ants  of  the 

- n— - T—  j  «'»>'»  do  Dijon,  9<w  pot  dozon.-B.  KIDSON.  Booo  iTono. 

O  1  RAU  BERRIEJ>. — John  Powell,  finest  and  ciaughton  on  Brock,  Garstang. _ _ _ _ 

roost  prolific,  suniass  all  others,  3s.  6d.  per  1(X>.  Car-  aa  as  aaa 

nations  and  Picotees,  finest  show  varieties,  to  name,  Gs.  to  WPKa|!|A||Y  frlltAP  fllASS 

128.  per  dozen.  Cnissulas,  to  name,  in  60  iiots;  also  Cine-  I  Ullkfll  WbflWWw 

S?.“feMor‘w:  &DBm?i, llo'ril?  iS.'SioV'”'"!;  Cooe.  free  and  not  reiumabU. 

STRAWBERRIES. -Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  It#  "d”*"*  •“>>« '"“o’*”*  P"“« a  ^ 

^  bent  market  variety,  combining  flavour,  size,  ht'avy  crop,  13J  by  8  for  10s.  Od,  13|  by  8  (or  14a.  Od 

and  a  lung  succession  of  fruit.  Strong-rooted  plants  2s.  per  12  by  9  „  lOs.  Od.  12  by  9  „  14a  Od. 

100.  15e.  per  1.000;  packing  3<1.  per  100,  Is.  6<l.  i>er  l.dOO  extra.  14  by  10  ,,  13s.  6(L  14  by  10  ,,  21a  Od. 

Only  good  plants  sent.  Not  less  than  100  supplied.  -W.  15  by  9  ,,  138.  6<L  15  by  9  „  Sis.  Od. 

KRlTSE,  Fruit  Farmer,  Lewis,  Maidstone.  12  by  12  „  l.a8.  6d.  12  by  12  „  218.. (VL 


SPECIALLY  CHEAP  GLASS. 

Packing  Cases  free  and  not  returnable, 

100  squares  glass  at  the  following  prices 

15  os.  I  21os. 


21  os. 

13|by  8  for  14s.  Od 
12  by  9  14a  Od. 


.  Fruit  Farmer,  Lewis,  Maidstone. 


A  GRAND  COLLECTION;  rock  work  shrubs, 

all  the  best ;  standard  ornamental  treea  all  the  best ; 
hardy  climbers,  a  splendid  collection  ;  hardy  florists'  flowers, 
in-duding  Carnations.  Pwonlos,  Violota  Hollyhocks. 

New  general  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above  and  many 
other  thij^  may  bo  had  gratis  and  post  free  upon  application. 
— T.  8.  WARE,  Hale  Farm,  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  London. 

COMTE  BRAZZ;^ 

double  white  VIOLET — White  Neapoli¬ 
tan— very  largo,  pure  white,  sweetly-scented  flowers. 
Without  question  tho  fines;  Violet  in  cultivation. —For  full  de- 
Rcription  see  new  catalogue  of  Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Florists'  Flowerr.,  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Halo  Farm  Nursery,  Tottonliam,  London. 

“BULBSTBULBS  !  BULBS  ! 

I  SELL  more  for  a  hobby  than  trade. — Full 
list  of  what  I  have  left  on  application.  Hyacinths  for 
liedding.  In.  6d. ;  for  pots.  28.  6<l.  dozen  ;  choice  show  varieties, 
named,  12,  4b.,  24,  8s..  all  different,  usually  sold  at  6d.  to  1h. 
enoli;  named  Tulips  from  4^(1  doz^ni,  2b.  3d.  100;  Crocus 
from  Is.  100.  Avery  liberal  assortment,  a.s  purchaser  may 
;  fleet,  on  receipt  of  5s.,  10s.,  or  2(Jh. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM,  WtIOI.KS.UjJI  jRWRLtRR, 

TF.NflV  .STHKKT,  ]M15MIN<;!1AM. 


fruit.  Strong-rooted  plants  2s.  per  12  by  9  „  lOs.  Od.  12  by  9  „  14a  Od. 

g  3<1.  per  100,  Is.  6<l.  i>er  l.dOO  extra.  14  by  10  ,,  13s.  6(L  14  by  10  ,,  21a  Od. 

Not  less  than  100  supplied.  W.  15  by  9  „  ISs.  6<L  15  by  9  „  21a.  Od. 

/ewls,  Maidstone.  12  by  12  .,  1.^8.  6d.  12  by  12  „  2l8..0«L 

PS  for  sale,  beautiful  show,  ..  ^  1|  grl|  ^  6A 

of  50  rows,  con-  jO  by  12  „  25e.  Od.  20  by  12  „  408,  Od. 

G.,  Garfield  House,  Ringstead  Road,  300  squares  15k)z.,  8  by  6.  or  250  squares,  81  by  61,  or  220 
_ squares,  94  by  64,  or  170  squares,  9  by  74.  or  150  square*,  10  by 

U  m’  jo-  rr  lb. ;  In  IJb,.  m.Jlb.. «... 


"pLORISTS’  TULIPS  for  sale,  beautiful  show, 

-L  named  varieties,  308.  per  100,  or  a  bod  of  50  rows,  con¬ 
taining  350  bulbs,  for  .£5.— G.,  Garfield  House,  Ringstead  Iload, 
Sutton,  Surrey. _ 

A  URICULAS,  choice  named  show  varieties, 

from  98  6d.  per  dozen.  Btrongseedling  Auriculas,  Is.  6d. 
dozen,  (’hoico  named  alpine  Auriculas,  Is.  each.  Fine 
coUection  of  Phlox,  28.  per  dozen. -GEO.  W.  WHEEU 
WRKiHT,  Oldswi nford,  Stourbridge. _ 


WWVFT  appUoaUon.  AH  glass  packed  in  own  Warehouse,  seldom  a»v/ 
’’  I  breakage.  Intending  purchasers  will  oblige  by  making  their 
frames  to  suit  the  above  sizes. 


1  nn  HARDY  PLANTS,  including  named  _ _ _ _ 

-LL/VJ  Carnations,  Picotee",  Pinks,  Phloxes,  &c..  5a.;  50,  Tm’WTiTT'  TIT  A  T  TkT  TJTT  T>  T  H  IT 
2s.  6d..  patt  free.  PETER  CRAMB.  Nursery.  Daublanc.  Jl  Jj  JN  it  1  W  Ai  JN  W  it  i  Villi  » 
CHOICE  PLANTS,  Is.  Oil.,  clearance  Wliolesalo  Gloss  Warehouse, 

F.'  lC.yS£.'X,rrl-?r:  «  *  10.  ALFRED  HTKFFT.  BOA^l^-F..  . 

minis,  Kweet  Williams,  Aquileiiias.  Canterbury  Bells,  double  /^ADr^CM  DCT^^I  IIOITCIQ 

German  Walltlowcrs,  or  any  of  following Spotted  Fox-  V3r\riL/CLIw  iilQV^wlOI  I  CLO* 

nOCOA.KUT  FIBRE  R^USE.  lejd.  P<t 

Nursery,  Ulley,  near  Rotherham.  V.  5?*’ J®  '’5** 

/M  A  T>  XT  *  ftt/xx-o - J  r> T r’/xTronuS — I - i  1.  ~  SOs. :  Best  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  6s.  per  sack,  6  for  22a  W  , 

p  ARNATIONS  and  PICOTEE.S,  strong  plants,  Biaok  Fltrous  Peat,  4e.  6d.  per  sack,  5  for  208, ;  Coarse  SUv^r 
^  invaluable  for  cut  flowers,  extremely  floriferoin ;  from  Sand,  la  6d.  per  bushel;  Yellow  ^brous  Loam.  Leaf,  and 
exhibition  strains ;  all  colours,  mixed.  Also  Pernetual  Tree  Peat  Mould,  la  per  bush.  Potting  and  Bulb  Compoets,  K  4'l. 

Carnations,  25  plants,  28.  Sd.,  free;  7j<^l  100.  Read  on. _ per  bush. ;  5e.  per  sack.  Russia  Mats  of  every  deecnpltn.:. 

ri  I  VP  r  A  i  r  i?!  fiVX  b'I  J  si  lairra  nlanfo  Artificial  inauuree.  Garden  Sticks  aud  Labels.  Tobacco Ol<*b 

CJI^CtL  WALLbLO\N  ELS,  large  plants,  for  and  Paper. -Write  for  price  ILst.-W.  E.  WARD  *  CO.,  llni." 
^  imim*di!ite  efTi*ct,  1  foot  high;  .n.  9d.  100;  po«tage,  Is.  (Jhaiubers,  Wonuwooti  Street,  London,  K.C. 
extra;  double  Uernrin  Wallllowerp,  strong,  50,  2s.;  100.  -  - - - 

Benm  Barden  Eeqnislte!. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS’ 


//  ■  -.  cakes  -  58. 

/,'*  The  best  in  tho  Market. 

NEVER  FAILS. 

Victoria  &  Paradise 
Nurseries, 

Upper  Holloway, 

.  London,  N.  _ 

R.  W.  PROCTOR, 

Norsoryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
ASHGATE  ROAD,  CHESTERFIELD. 

Established  over  half  a  century. 

ROSES.  ROSES. 

These  are  a  speciality  in  my  nurseries.  Finest  exhibition 
of  Bedding  and  Border  varieties  that  can  be  offered.  The 
iinderinentioned  prices  arc  for  my  selection  : 

Hybrid  Pcrpctuals  , .  Oe.  doz.  40r.  100 

Moss  Roses . 7s.  doz. 

Hardy  Climbing  Roses  Ts,  doz. 

Teas  and  Noisettes  . .  128.  doz. 

rjARNATIONS  AND  PKjOTEES.— Strong 

plants  in  splendid  varieties,  48.  dozen.  W.  P.  Milner, 
tho  purest  and  best  white  Carnation  grown  ;  l,ife  GminUman, 
t  he  l»est  scarlet ;  Novelty,  the  greatest  acquisition  In  fancy 
varieties  ;  pair  of  each  of  these  throe  varietleB  forSs.  6d. 
PAN3IRS,  show  and  fancy,  over  300  varieties.  25  cuttings 
in  12  named  sorts.  'Js.  :  50  in  18  varieties,  3n.  6d.;  25namefl 
perennial  Phloxo-i,  48.  tkl. ;  12  named,  ‘Jn.  Od  —.Special  offer 
of  beat  named  Violas  on  application  to  R  W.  PROCTOR, 
Nurseryman  and  Florist.  Ash^be  Road.  Chesterfield. 

rjRCHiDS.  —  8  PECI A  L  OFFER  OF 

BULBS.— Cheap  offer  of  Lilies,  rare  and  cheap. 
Wild  Garden,  cheap  plants.  Auratum ;  first  arrival  of  this 
fine  Lily;  splendid  bulbu,  6d.,  9«i.,  !•  ,  Is.  6d,  each  Trade 
Offer,  special  terms —Catalogue  free  ow^aTlbllcatlon  to 


trenmiis  (laraen  Jisquisiiiiis. 

.  g  SUPPLIED  xo  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 

^OR  SALE,  a  Bargain.  A  gentleman  S  gar  the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the  United  Kingdoni, 

-L  dener  wishes  to  disiwse  of  a  (luantity  of  fine  healthy  ckxjoamut  Fibre  Refuse,  best  only,  Is.  6tl.  per  sack ;  10  for  13a  ; 
PLANTS,  being  overBtockeil  with  the  saiuo.  Three  dozen  15  f^r  igs. ;  20  for  228. ;  30  for  SOs.,  sacks  included.  Tnic)». 
Gardenias,  in  6-inch  po^  40  Cinerarias,  splendid  plants,  a  oontoinlng  more  than  two  tons,  free  on  rail,  33fi.  Belecbd 
quantity  of  Bouvardias.  Bolaniims,  Libonia  fioribunda.  winter  Brown  Fibrous  Peat.  5*.  per  sa^ ;  5  for  22b.  6d.  Black  Pe-.v 
flowering  tleraiiiiiins,  Dai>huo.  4c..  4c.,  and  some  doz^’iis  of  4^  ^  5  f^p  20e.  Coarse  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  i^r 

stove-house  table  plante.  Good  siiociinens.  Also  an  enormous  bushel;  14b.  half  ton;  28e.  nor  ton.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loan*. 
Stephanotis  plant,  traincil  balloon  shape,  big  ciioiiKh  to  Mould,  and  Peat  Mould,  each  at  Is,  per  bushv! 

cover  large  conservatory.  Will  be  sold  cheap  to  make  room.  SACKS  ANi>  Bags  4i>.  each.  Fresh  Sphagnum,  Ss.  6d.  t«  i 
—Apply  to  K.  W.,  care  of  Mr.  Moore,  Stationer.  Emswortn.  Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Labels,  Virgin  Cork,  Bossi.*:. 

CtTRAWBERKY  RUNNER.S.-.W.OOO  iW- 

Grower.  Linktield  Lam-.  I:Jeworth_,_\V. _ _  tion.— W.  l^RBERT  4  c6.,  2.  Hop  Exchange  Warehoa^*. 

"DFiAL  HAARLEM  BULB8.  — Hyaciuths,  Southwark  street,  London  H.E.  (late  19,  New  Broad  Btre- 


RFiAL  HAARLEM  BULB8. — Hyaciuths, 

Tulips,  Scillas,  CrocuRes,  Snowdrops,  Liliiims,  Anemones, 
Narcissus,  and  Riiimnculus,  ai  lowest  prices.  Catalogue  on 
application.  Captain  Bradshaw,  R.N.,  O.B.,  says "  1  never 
saw  so  much  beauty  at  so  small  a  cost."  Siieciality  collections 
at  5b..  10b.  6d.,  and  218  —HUGHES,  Market  Place,  Abingdon, 
Berks. 


\rOW  18  THE  TIME  TO  PURCHASK 

I'l  POULTRY  for  STOCK  and  EXHIBITION  PPB 
POSES.— Mr.  ROBERT  R.  FOWLER.  Prebendal  PouJtxy 
Farm,  Aylesbury,  will  send  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOCil'K 
of  the  Thirty-seven  DISTINCT  BREEDS  kept  by  him,  with 
HINTS  ON  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT.  4c.."  mi 


inn  ORNAMENTAL  AND  FLOWERING  receipt  of  stamp,  to  any  address  A  grand  lot  of  birds  no*  fa 

IvVJ  SHRUBS  for  7s.  M.,  carriage  paid;  height,  9  sale,  ami  some  cheap  barpains. _ 

Inches  to  3  feet— to  inoliido  JunliH-rs,  EuonymiiBes,  Veronica  "□‘UMBLE  BEES  FOR  NEW^  ZEALAND.-  - 
Traversii,  4c.  -HCNRY  4  CO.,  near  Ainemharn.  Bucks  H  Humble  Bees  wauteiL  Is.  e.-ich  will  1  ■ 

T  ABAdFiR-lA  ALBA,  7a.  Gd.  each;  L.  rosea,  given  for  them.  Each  queen  should  lie  put  in  separate  U 
-Ll  Is.  Cd.  each  ;  Stephanotis,  Is.  9d.  ;  (Jardenla  Intormeilia,  in  Moss.  — Address  H.  J.  BALDW  IN,  The  Api.n,  . 

Is.  3d.  ;JaBndnum  grandiflorum.  Is.  (all  fine  fplants  from  Bromley,  Kent. _ 

4e‘B.  clean  and  healthy) ;  Maranta  Mackoyana  and  Cypri-  HATHER  Honey  from  your  Flowers.  - 

four,  or  “the  apiary  -  5s.  (posUge  5d.).  By  Alfred  Neipl- 
L*  rn  ®  mlvortiHcmcnts.-  boiir  (Geo.  Neighbour  Jk  Sons.  127,  High  Ilolborn.  W.C.).  U  -. 

HENRY  4 CO^,  near  Amershani,  BuokK.  _ _ Regent  Street,  W.  rfrf«  advt.  in  Gardrn  snd  GAKpr.My'- 

OTRONG  STRAWBEHRY  RUNNERS.  —  from  March.  4c  _ 

P  Stirling  Ca«tle^(early).  Sir  J.  Fs.vton.  British  Queen,  free  POCOA-NUT  FlBIl  Fj  REFUSE. — Bcstqnality, 
by  parc^  post  at  2h.  6d.  per  100.- J.  EDMED,  Newington,  Vj  as  supplied  to  the  principal  Nurserymen  and  the  Nobllr  . . 

fciHing^urno^ _ _ _  _ _ Is.  per  bag;  16  bags.  14s.;  30  bam.  258.  Sent  to  all  pxri  . 

nHEAPE^THOUbSE  for  GARD^F  REQUI-  Truck,  looee.  25*.,  free  to  raU.  Best  Loam  and  Peat. -A. 

Vj  SITES.— Cocoa  nut  Fibre  Refuse,  4-l)iisbel  sack.  If.  3d. ;  FOTOON,^^  St.  .Mar®  Axe _ _ 

10  tack^  Us  ;  truck,  loose,  about  2  tons.  308.  Black  Fibrous  T  D  STRVF.NS  HORTICULTURAL. 
Pe  it.  4s.  6d.  per  sack,  5  for  20s. ;  sacks.  4d.  each.  Best  Brown  J  ,  vAT^T  HTBTORV  * 

Fibrous  Peat,  5a.  per  sack.  5  for  228  ;  oacks^  4d.  each.  Coarse  vl  ' 

Silver  Sand,  Is.  3d.  per  bushel.  13s.  half  ton.  iu.  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  il^ 

4d.  each.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam.  Pc.it  mould.  and  W-  « 

-Wijid,  1».  per  bushel;  Sphagnum  Mos.x.  b«.  W.  per  AaSa  - - 

urbana-chAmpaign 


IlH'rs,  EuonymiiBes,  Veronica  ITUMBLE  BEES  FOR  NEW^  ZEALAND.- 
lear  Ainersharn.  Bucks  JJ.  jjargo  Queen  Humble  Bees  wanted  Is.  each  will  1 ' 

a.  Gd.  each;  L.  rosea,  given  for  them.  Each  (|Ueen  should  in;  put  in  separate 
«.9d.  ;  (Jardenla  Intormeilia,  in  Moss. -Address  S.  J.  BALDWIN.  Ihe  Api.n  . 

1.  Is.  (all  fine  fplants  from  Bromley.  Kent. _ 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  NEW  HOLLAND  VIOLET. 
(ebpetion  beniforme.) 

The  New  Holland  Violet  is  a  dainty  little 
trailer,  and  well  worthy  of  culture.  It  is  not 
very  showy,  perhaps,  but  yet  so  distinct  from 
other  alpino  or  **  rocky  gems  that  it  well 
deserves  a  sheltered  corner  and  careful  attention 
in  all  gardens  wherein  plants  of  an  interesting 
—albeit  not  glaring — character  are  appreciated. 
Planted  out  in  a  suitable  position  in  May  or 
June,  this  plant  soon  makes  itself  at  home  in 
any  light,  rich,  gritty  soil ;  either  sandstone  or 
granitic  formation  seems  erjually  suitable  to  it, 
and  during  hot,  dry  weather  one  must  needs 
treat  it  to  copious  artidcial  showers.  Wherever 
it  luxuriates  increase  by  division  is  easy,  but  if 
there  is  a  slug  in  the  garden  it  is  sure  to  do  its 
best  to  destroy  every  leaf  and  young  growth. 
Although  quite  hardy  in  most  localities,  yet  it 
is  best  to  keep  a  plant  or  two  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  in  case  of  accident  from  nocturnal  slugs 


late  years  what  are  unusually  termed  border  a  little  shelter  from  late  spring  frost  is  advisable, 
Carnations— those  simply  grown  for  their  own  !  an  attention  which  they  well  repay, 
natural  beauty — are  much  more  sought  after ,  Lilies  of  vanous  sorts,  and  especially  the 
than  formerly.  The  old  crimson  Clove  and  the  hardy  white  Lilium  candidum,  are  especially 
new  white  continuous  flowering  Mrs.  Sinkins  valuable  in  a  cut  state  ;  their  spikes  look  well 
are  now  grown  as  extensively  as  bedding  Pelar- 1  placed  in  vases  entire,  and  single  blooms  make 
goniums,  and  if  propagated  at  various  seasons  !  effective  subjects  for  church  decoration.  I  find 
of  the  year  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  j  that  by  planting  the  bulbs  amongst  fruit  bushes 
succession  of  bloom  from  them.  I  have  at  pre-  |  where  they  get  partial  shelter  and  shade  the 
sent  a  quantity  of  the  old  crimson  Clove  in  bloom  ;  season  of  flowering  is  prolonged.  Lilies  like  an 


and  in  bud  in  the  oMn  air  ;  in  fact,  looking 
more  like  July  than  November. 

Pentstemons  and  PHLOXK.S  of  the  taller 


open,  porous  soil.  In  this  locality  nearly  all 
the  hardier  kinds  flourish  in  our  naturally  light 
sod  without  any  special  preparation,  while  the 


well,  but  in  northern  counties  a  supply  of  young 
plants  should  be  sheltered  by  glass  in  case  of  the 
old  plants  being  injured.  Planted  out  in  beds 
or  a  too  scathing  climate.  Its  pretty  little  I  of  good  soil  in  April,  they  will  flower  oat-of- 
Violet-like  blossoms  are  freely  produced  on  I  doors  until  frost  stops  them, 
well-established  plants,  being 
borne  above  the  kidney-shaped 
leaves  on  the  slenderest  of  stalks. 

For  dainty  little  plants  of  this 
kind  one  almost  requires  a  special 
bit  of  rockwork — an  islet,  in  fact 
—so  that  one  might  the  better  defy 
the  hungry  snails.  Then  one 
might  the  more  freely  venture  to 
plant  out  oar  choicest  treasures, 
along  with  Campanula  Kaincri, 

Primula  minima,  Dlanthusalpinus, 

D.glacialis,  Parochetus  communis, 
the  most  delicate  of  Androsaces, 

Eritrichura  nanum,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  tiny  morsels  of  choice 
alpines,  each  and  all  of  which  are 
floral  jewels  of  the  brightest — 

“  things  of  beauty  ”  which  slug  and 
snail  alike  seem  to  have  determined 
shall  not  be  “  joys  for  ever  ”  in  our 
gardens.  B. 


CTowing  kinds  are  fir«t-rate  for  filling  vases  and  |  varieties  of  lancifolium,  auratum,  and  others 
for  other  indoor  floral  decorations  where  bold  that  are  usually  grown  in  pots  under  glass  do 
spikes  of  flowers  are  required.  They  will  grow  well  planted  out  in  sheltered  positions  where  the 
in  any  fairly  good  garden  soil  and  do  well  in  wind  cannot  get  a  full  sweep  of  them,  or  they 
rows  about  2  feet  apart.  Seedling  Pentstemons  arc  liable  to  get  snapped  off  at  the  base, 
from  a  good  strain  may  be  relied  on  to  produce  '  Aquileoias  are  plants  of  the  easiest  possible 
most  beautiful  spotted  and  marked  Foxglove-liko  i  culture,  and  their  blooms  are  excellent  when  cut. 
flowers.  In  Hants  they  stand  the  winters  Planted  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  any  ordinary 


FLOWERS  USEFUL  FOR 
CUTTING. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  amongst 
owners  of  gardens  that  they  cannot 
pt  flowers  enough  for  cutting. 

They  cannot  get  much  from  the 
flower  garden  bedded  out  in  the 
orthodox  style,  for  carpet  beds  and 
lub-tropical  plants  yield  nothing, 
and  the  ordinary  flowering  plants 
but  little  that  is  suitable  for  vases 
or  bouquets ;  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
cut  flowers  can  therefore  be  but  inade¬ 
quately  met,  even  in  large  gardens,  unless 
hardy  plants  are  grown  specially  for  the 
purpose.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  stock  set  apart  for  cutting — plants  which 
one  knows  will  yield  a  good  succession  of  bloom. 

Roses  come  so  naturally  to  the  front  that 
they  must  he  first  on  the  list.  They  have  no 
rivals  as  regards  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  continue  in  bloom,  and  their  suitability  for 
button- hole  and  other  bouquets  cause  them  to  be 
prized  whenever  procurable.  There  is  no  need 
for  giving  here  cultural  diroctions  as  regards  the 
Rose,  for  they  have  been  given  abundantly  in 
Gardening.  -fThe  only  thing  for  those  who 
are  desirous  of  having  plenty  of  cut  flowers,  and 
more  especially  of  buds,  is  to  ignore  the  finest 
exhibition  Roses  and  select  from  those  of  which 
mention  is  seldom  made,  especially  the  Moss, 
the  Chinas,  and  the  Teas ;  some  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  too,  that  are  not  faultless  when  expanded, 
such  as  General  Jacqueminot,  are  beautiful  in  a 
half  expanded  form. 

Carnations,  Cloves,  and  Picotees  arartaHheir  _ 
rce!y  inferio^^||L^a  r;  th*eir^qn|^i^^  1 1> 
ad  long  keeping^  properties  mre^irem  |  ii: 


good  garden  soil  in  beds  about  2  feet  apart,  they 
will  send  up  a  succession  of  beautiful  flowers  for 
a  length  of  time. 

Marguerites,  or  Paris  Daisies,  are  now  so  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  that  but  few  gardens  are  without 
them.  They  are  of  the  easiest 
culture  ;  either  sow  seed  of  them 
or  propagate  them  from  cuttings 
early  in  March,  and  plant  them 
out  in  good  rich  soil  in  April  or 
early  in  May  ;  thus  treated,  they 
will  flower  continuously  until  sharp 
frost  cuts  off  all  outdoor  flowers. 
They  withstand  a  good  deal  of 
rough  weather,  and  yield  plenty 
of  flowers  after  tender  summer 
flowering  plants  are  cleared  off. 
Campanula  persicifolia  alba  is  also 
an  excellent  plant  for  filling  the 
cut- flower  basket.  It  grows  freely 
in  any  soil.  If  the  roots  are  parted 
at  once  plenty  of  flower- stems  will 
be  forthcoming  next  year. 

Wallflowers  and  Stocks  are 
both  so  fragrant  and  suitable  for 
cutting  that  everyone  should  grow 
them  for  that  purpose.  Both  the 
single  and  double  Wallflowers  arc 
equally  good,  but  the  old  double 
yellow  and  red  are  getting  scarce. 
They  should  be  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  put  in  under 
hand-glasses  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer.  The  clear  yellow  and 
blood-red  should  be  sown  in 
February  for  flowering  next  spring, 
and  some  sown  as  soon  as  the  seed 
is  ripe,  and  planted  out  early  in 
spring,  will  usually  flower  freely 
in  autumn.  I  have  a  quaii- 
PVRETHRUMS  AND  DELPHINIUMS.— Of  thcse  tity  at  present  in  full  bloom,  a  small  bunch 
the  former  have  been  so  much  improved  of  late  of  which  will  perfume  a  whole  house  with  a 
years  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  them  as  the  '  scent  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Violets.  Stocks 
descendants  of  the  Pyrethrums  of  only  a  few  of  the  dwarf  branching  kind  which  are  especially 
years  ago.  Their  colours  are  distinct  and  well  valuable  should  be  sown  in  pons  or  boxes,  and 
varied  and  the  blooms  of  faultless  shape,  with  transplanted  where  they  are  to  flower  ss  soon  as 
good  long  foot  stalks.  The  Delphiniums  yield  they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Gladioli  and 
striking  flowers  for  floral  decoration,  and  the  t  Dahlias,  the  latter  both  single  and  double, 
scarcity  of  really  good  blue  blossoms  renders  '  are  very  valuable  in  a  cut  state,  the  single 
them  all  the  more  valuable  ;  roots  of  them  should  i  Dahlias  that  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed 
be  plemted  at  once  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  having  quite  eclipsed  the  double  kinds,  but  the 
if  the  earliest  spikes  of  such  kinds  ns  D.  for- !  small  Pompone  varieties  must  not  be  overlooked, 
mosum  are  cut  directly  they  expand,  a  succession  They  look  well  when  cut.  Gladioli,  too,  with 
of  smaller  flowering  shoots  will  pushup  from  j  their  stately  spikes  of  varied  colours  are  amongst 
the  root.  It  is  allowing  them  to  form  seed  that  j  the  most  gorgeous  of  hardy  flowers.  They 
makes  their  flowering  season  short  lived.  succeed  admirably  amongst  Khododendrons  in 

P.t:oNiES  of  both  the  herbaceous  and  tree  beds  of  light,  porous  soil.  The  shelter  of  the 
varieties  furnish  grand  flowers  for  bold  arrange-  |  shrubs  suits  them  nerfectly.  Good  bulbs  may 
ments  ;  they  are  plants  of  easy  culture  ;  the  !  also  be  planted  in  beds  in  the  reserve  garden, 
roots  should  be  planted  now  when  they  are  j  where  they  will  yield  fine  spikes  for  cutting, 
dormant.  The  herbaceous  kinds  have  large  !  Sweet  Peas,  treated  as  annuals  or,  better 
roots,  like  those  of  Rhubarb,  and  the  crowns  still,  os  biennials,  are  amongst  the  best  of  plants 
arc  already  showing  signs  of  growth  ;  if  ,  for  yielding  a  continuous  supply  of  cut  blooms, 
left  until  spring  they  do  not  make  nearly  such  '  If  sowing  them  in  autumn  has  not  yet  had  a 
goq^flanta  as  if  got  in  during  autumn.  The  i3^rfil'l^jiivjQ|t^flt']recommend  them  to  be  sown  at 
■^ties  called  Moutans  have  very  bca^-^ once,  ^w  rather  tMnly^i^  a  sheltered  spot, 
irs,  in  soft  shades  of  colour  jJtnejjVaCarn^ana  aLsDoiliLak.ln^|i^|^%brough  the  soil  cover 


The  New  Holland  Violet.  (Drawn  in  Messrs.  Pauls’  Nursery,  Broxboume.) 


season  scarcely 

perfume  and  loi  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

of  the  highest  value  for  the  l^uquetist,  and  of '  in^^Tgrowth  very  early  in  spring,  and  some  bushy  stakes 
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to  them,  and  keep  their  flowers  gathered  closely, 
as  seed-pods  soon  bring  their  flowering  season  to 
a  close.  Irises  of  various  sorts  are  also  very 
beautiful  both  in  form  and  colour.  They  should 
be  planted  at  once  in  any  fairly  good  soil. 

Tritoma  Uvabia  and  Spik.^as  are  both 
useful,  especially  the  Spinuas  for  supplying  cut 
bloom.  In  the  case  of  the  Tritoma  divide  the 
clumps  now,  and  gi%'e  the  roots  a  little  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  severe  frosts,  when  plenty  of 
good  spikes  of  flower  will  be  the  result.  As  to 
the  Spiraeas,  their  feathery  plumes  are  very 
graceful.  S.  Filipendula,  S.  palmata,  8. 
japonica,  and  S.  Aruncus  are  all  well  worth  a 
place  in  gardens,  their  foliage  being  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Ferns  for  garnishing. 

Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Lilies  oftue  Valley, 
and  many  other  bulbs  should  be  grown  in 
quantity  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.  When 
once  planted  in  good  soil  they  last  for  many 
years  and  increase  rapidly.  Anemones,  both 
spring  and  autumn  flowering,  are  likewise 
indispensable,  the  beautiful  A.  japonica  being 
still  in  fine  flower  out-of-doors. 

Chrysanthemums  have  but  few  rivals  at 
this  time  of  the  year  ;  they  make  decidedly  finer 
plants  out-of-doors  than  with  their  roots  cramped 
in  pots.  The  best  plan  to  guard  against  early 
frost  is  to  grow  them  in  positions  where  some 
shelter  can  ue  placed  over  them,  as  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  the  whites  and  the  delicate  shades 
of  other  colours  arc  soon  marred  by  frost  and 
heavy  rains.  1  find  cutting  struck  in  March 
and  planted  out  in  May  make  very  fine  bushes, 
without  any  of  that  attention  which  plants  in 
pots  require.  If  some  can  be  lifted  and  replanted 
in  cool  orchard  houses  they  will  bearthe  transfer, 
if  done  carefully,  without  any  danger  or  scarcely 
showing  signs  of  having  been  removed.  Any 
elaborate  thinning  of  buds  is  not  required  in  the 
case  of  plants  »own  for  cutting. 

Christmas  Koses,  from  their  blooming  in 
mid-winter,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Ciood 
clumps  of  them  planted  in  sheltered  positions 
yield  pearly-white  buds  that  should  be  gathered 
licfore  they  expand,  as  they  open  perfectly  well 
in  water,  and  are  of  better  colour  than  when 
left  to  expand  on  the  plant.  If  planted  in  open 
or  exposed  positions,  a  hand-glass  or  cloche 
should  bo  placed  over  thorn,  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
show  themselves  above  ground.  H.  niger 
inaximus  is  one  of  the  best  in  a  cut  state.  The 
above  really  good  plants  anyone  can  grow,  and 
they  will  be  sure  to  yield  plenty  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  J.  H. 


SAXIFRAGA  (MEGASEA) 
PURPURASCENS. 

Early  in  autumn  the  leaves  of  this  become 
beautifully  coloured.  Handsome  even  as  the 
spring  flowers  are,  to  my  mind  they  are  not 
nearly  so  effective  as  the  autumnal  tints,  and, 
what  is  more,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Saxifrage 
two  quite  different  methods  should  be  followed — 
for  flower  and  leaf  effect.  To  have  the  former 
it  is  needful  to  plant  it  in  a  well-drained,  rich, 
but  sandy  loam  m  the  sunniest  situation,  leaving 
the  plants  alone  for  years,  as,  according  to  my 
experience,  even  good  sized  roots  are  two  or 
three  years  before  they  produce  their  bulky 
flower  buds,  and  the  more  matured  they  get  in 
this  respect,  the  less  the  leaf  development  both  in 
size  and  number.  Plants  treated  for  foliage  effect 
have  quite  a  different  appearance,  and  during  the 
early  season  of  growth  might  almost  be  taken  for 
Mcgasca  ligulata.  Plants  but  a  year  old  make 
leaves  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand.  What  a  rich 
autumn  bed  these  would  make  !  the  sombre  green 
turning  yellow,  then  a  striking  vermilion,  with 
the  adfditional  attraction  common  to  glabrous 
foliage  of  a  leathery  substance.  These  young 
plants  are  destitute  of  the  leg^iness  of  blooming 
stools,  the  leaf  stalks  springing  from  the  soil. 
Where  there  are  several  old  plants  to  cut  at,  a 
stock  for  bedding  purposes  might  soon  be  secur^, 
a  statement  which  may  appear  strange  to  many 
who  look  upon  it  as  exceedingly  rare  and  costly 
and  difficult  to  manage. 

Tops  cut  from  old  plants  just  as  they  begin 
to  grow  in  April,  with  an  inch  of  stem,  packed 
closely  in  a  pot  of  sand,  and  plunged  in  more 
sand  in  a  place  sheltered  from  drying  east  winds, 
become  well  rooted  in  a  month,  au^-^ay'  be 

grown  like  young  Cabbages,  and  had  four  and 
six  good-siz^  and  well- coloured  leaves  the  first 


autumn.  Moreover,  in  the  meantime  the  old 
plants  will  have  broken  at  many  joints  on  their 
somewhat  long  stems  and  surface-creeping  roots. 
Of  these,  as  many  as  can  be  got  may  be  cut  off 
with  an  inch  of  the  thick  stem  attached,  and 
treated  like  those  struck  in  April  to  be  potted 
early  in  autumn.  Those  off  the  rooted  stems,  if 
with  ever  so  little  root  attached  to  them,  may  be 
potted  at  once  in  rich,  sandy  material.  In  cutting 
up  the  stems,  too,  for  these  pushing  shoots,  other 
short  lengths  of  an  inch  or  so  will  be  found  ; 
these  may  be  inserted  an  inch  deep  in  sand ; 
plunge  the  pan  also  in  sand  in  the  fullJuly  sun¬ 
shine,  and  they  will  start  like  Potatoes,  and  they, 
too  (a  fourth  supply  from  the  old  stools  still  left 
growing),  may  bo  potted  before  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

Under  such  treatment  in  the  warm  part  of 
the  year,  with  clean,  sharp  sand  for  the  roots  to 
strike  into  without  check  from  stagnant  moisture 
or  ground  pests,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
increasing  this  rare  and  beautiful  Saxifrage  than 
any  other  of  the  Megasea  section,  all  of  which, 
one  may  say,  are  not.’d  for  free  growth.  It  may 
also  be  added  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole 
section  and  that  of  many  other  herbaceous 
plants,  this  becomes  all  the  more  vigorous  for 
frequent  transplanting  or  propagation,  and  the 
advantages  as  regards  the  leaves  are  their  earlier 
and  larger  growth  and  greater  certainty  of  a  full 
period  of  leaf  coloration.  Here  in  Yorkshire  old 
plants,  of  which  1  have  long  had  one,  always 
seemed  behind  time,  the  frost  cutting  the  foliage 
before  it  had  well  begun  to  colour.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  doubts  w'hich  some  entertain  as  to  the 
hardiness  of  this  Himalayan  species.  I  have 
always  found  it  to  be  perfectly  hardy  ;  the  severe 
winters  of  a  few  years  ago  never  hurt  my  old 
plant,  and  younger  ones  planted  in  1880  have 
only  suffered  as  many  other  things  do ;  none 
were  killed.  J.  W. 


THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 

The  sere  and  yellow  leaf  which  shows  that  the 
growing  time  is  past  also  indicates  the  proper 
moment  for  planting  or  transplanting  such 
plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  as  it  may  be  desirable 
to  procure  or  remove.  And  let  me  advise  any 
of  your  readers  who  may  have  such  operations 
in  view,  to  **  seize  the  passing  moments  as  they 
fly,”  and  get  their  plants  fixed  in  their  new 
quarters  ere  winter  comes  in  with  chilling  rains 
and  griping  frosts  to  sodden  the  soil  and  extract 
from  it  the  warmth  which  it  has  gathered  from 
the  summer  sun.  Even  through  November 
there  is  a  latent  warmth  in  the  earth  which 
suffices  to  excite  root  productions,  and,  unless 
the  season  be  of  unusual  inclemency,  anything 
transplanted  during  that  month  will  begin  to 
push  forth  fresh  fibres  ;  but  if  you  delay  the 
work  until  the  latter  end  of  December  or 
.January  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  the 
roots  grasping  the  earth  again  until  the  sun 
once  more  exerts  its  stimulating  influence  upon 
them,  so  that  through  the  winter  they  have  to 
contend  against  hard  frosts  and  biting  winds, 
whilst  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  the  nteans 
of  resisting  these  adverse  influences.  Therefore, 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  ere  the  ground 
becomes  cold  and  sodden  endeavour  to  get 
everything  into  its  appointed  place.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
sufficient  labour  is  not  bestowed  on  the  previous 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Many  seem  to  imagine 
that  it  suffices  to  first  dig  a  hole  about  large 
enough  for  the  roots,  and  that  in  doing  thus 
much  they  have  done  all  that  could  be  well 
expected  of  them.  Then  when  their  Roses 
linger  and  die,  their  Apples  do  not  increase 
much  in  size,  and  their  flowering  shrubs  and 
hardy  flowers  generally  render  but  a  scant 
measure  of  beauty,  they  wonder  what  is  the 
matter,  and  finish  by  saying,  “  My  soil  isn’t 
good  enough  ” — when  the  w’ant  of  a  little  hand 
delving  is  really  the  root  of  the  evil.  What 
do  our  great  Rose  exhibitors  do  when  they 
wish  to  produce  blooms  of  size,  substance,  and 
perfection  of  colour?  Why,  they  stir  their 
ground  some  2  feet  deep,  and  well  manure  it, 
and  we  must  all  do  something  of  a  like  nature 
if  we  wish  to  obtain  vigorous  development  in 
combination  with  longevity.  Floriferousness 
and  ^auty  of  form  can  only  come  from  robust 

Slhpknd  this  is  ensured  by  a  free  east  run 
Jb^eoial  soil.  When  I  see  a  hole  aboutra 
square  dug  in  a  Grass  plot  foi:_^e^ 
reception  of  a  Rote,  I  wonder  at  the 


sightedness  of  those  who  ima^e  that 
that  Rose  is  going  to  reward  ^em  with 
a  plenteous  harvest  of  bloom.  For  a  year 
or  two  it  may  do  prettjr  well,  but  there 
speedily  comes  a  decline  in  vigour  with  soi 
almost  total  loss  of  blooming  power.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  There  is  no  great  space 
for  the  roots  to  ramble  in,  and  a  great  deal  of 
what  they  might  otherwise  have  is  appropriated 
by  the  Grass  above  them.  When  Roses  are 
planted  on  a  lawn  the  soil  should  be  taken  out 
quite  a  yard  in  width  and  18  inches  or  2  feet  in 
depth,  or  the  top  spit  should  be  taken  out 
and  the  bottom  well  forked  over  and  broken, 
adding  plenty  of  good  manure,  mixing  some  sis 
well  with  the  remainder  of  the  soil,  when  the 
hole  is  filled  in.  Do  not  spare  the  manure,  for 
Roses  are  gross  feeders  ;  it  is  really  surprising 
what  an  amount  of  rich  food  they  will  consume, 
and  better  far  plant  a  few  well  and  see  them 
thrive  than  to  set  out  a  quantity  and  witness 
their  premature  decline. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  fruit  trees  ;  there 
is  but  little  chance  of  their  acquiring  any  great 
bearing  power  if  the  planting  be  not  thoroughly 
done.  More  than  twelve  years  ago  an  orchard 
was  planted  in  this  district.  For  the  first  six 
or  seven  years  the  trees  made  scarcely  any 
progress ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  seemed 
smaller,  and  some  failed  to  retain  their  hold  on 
life.  A  more  miserable,  stunted-looking  lot  of 
trees  I  never  saw',  and  even  now  they  look 
scarcely  capable  of  bearing  a  good  fruit.  Their 
history  is  that  of  many  fruit  trees.  They  were 
planted  on  a  piece  of  pasture  land,  which  had 
been  laid  down  to  Grass  many  years,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  had  never  l^en  stirred  to  a 
greater  depth  that  5  or  6  inches,  which  is 
about  as  deep  as  the  plough,  in  a  general 
way,  goes.  No  greater  preparation  of  the  soil 
had  been  made  than  that  involved  by  excava¬ 
ting  sufficiently  to  make  room  for  the  roots,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  trees  never  could 
start  well  into  growth,  but  remain  a  standing 
reproach  to  the  planter  and  a  warning  to  the 
inexperienced.  Even  in  the  planting  of  such  a 
common,  free-growing  thing  as  Quick  a  deeply- 
delved  and  well-enriched  soil  is  a  necessity  if  a 
good  boundary  fence  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  few 
seasons.  Any  practical  planter  w'ill  tell  you 
that  a  cattle  and  chicken  proof  fence  4  feet  in 
height  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  from 
setting  the  plants  is  quick  w'ork,  but  I  have 
known  it  done.  When  the  proprietor  of  an 
estate  wished  for  a  considerable  extent  of 
Quick  hedges,  and  w'as  asked  for  dung 
for  them,  ne  exclaimed,  in  astonishment — 
“  What,  dung  for  Quick  !  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.”  When  he  saw,  however,  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  first  hedge  or  two  that 
were  planted  he  altered  his  opinion,  and  then 
said— “Be  sure  and  take  plenty  of  dung.” 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  now  finding  such 
favour,  form  no  exception  to  the  above  remarks, 
which  should  rather  in  their  case  receive  addi¬ 
tional  emphasis. 

Many  plants  w’hich,  of  their  nature,  flower 
freely  and  continuously  are  deprived  of  the 
power  of  so  doing  by  improper  planting. 
Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Japan  Anemones,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  parch  and  dry  up  and  fade  away  pre¬ 
maturely,  because  the  poor  roots  arc  starved  and 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fierce  rays  of  a  summer 
sun,  which  with  searching  power  burns  even  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  Therefore,  stir  and 
work  the  soil  well  before  you  plant,  if  you  wish 
to  know  the  true  value  of  hardy  flowers. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  procuring  trees 
or  shrubs.  If  you  can  do  so,  get  them  from  a 
nurseryman  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  beat  way 
being  to  go  and  have  them  taken  up  while  you 
wait  for  them,  bringing  them  home  and  laying 
them  in  immediately.  You  thus  stand  the  best 
possible  chance  of  not  losing  any  of  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vitality  of  whatever  you  buy.  If  they 
have  to  come  from  a  distance,  take  measures  for 
ensuring  their  prompt  deliveiy.  Nothing 
injures  trees  much  more  than  laying  about  at  a 
draughty  railway  station  for  several  days 
together,  especially  when  wintry  winds  are  blow¬ 
ing  with  sap-drying  force.  They  often  catch  a 
chill  in  this  way  from  which  recovery  is  proble- 
matioab  Vitality  lost  is  hard  to  recover,  espe- 
^i^lJy  in  tl^fMe  of  Conifers  and  other  Evergreens. 
Choote  ' drV"  weather,  if  possible,  for  the  actual 
|^Y^@ffplan|ih|5JO|5  ^ib^let  the  roots  dry  or 
1  be.  exposed^  the  ajr  any  longer  than  is  abso- 
i^lteiU^^WAlNlPAT&fercare  that  the  earth  is 
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well  worked  down  amongst  the  roots,  treading 
it  in  firmly  if  of  a  light  nature,  and  in  the  case  , 
of  standard  Roses  and  fruit  trees  put  the  stakes 
to  them  and  tie  at  once.  And  now,  gentle 
reader,  before  the  planting  season  passes  by  look 
round  your  garden  and  see  if  you  cannot,  in  a 
simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  way,  add 
to  its  attractiveness  and  interest  for  another 
year.  You  have,  perhaps,  borders  choked  full 
of  common  Laurels,  Firs,  Chestnuts,  Limes, 
&.C. — a  tangled  mass  of  foliage  without  variety 
and  interest.  If  you  have,  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  try  and  redeem  this  monotony  by  a  few 
touches  of  the  art  which  is  itself  nature.  You 
have  the  materials  at  hand  in  a  number 
of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  inhnitely  varying 
in  form  and  colour,  and  which,  well  planted  and 
judiciously  placed,  will  be  a  “joy  for  ever.” 

What  a  strange  thing  it  seems  that,  with  our 
rare  wealth  of  material,  there  should  be  so 
little  variety  in  a  general  way  in  shrubberies  ! 
The  shrubblery  should  be,  like  the  greenhouse, 
full  of  interest,  displaying  its  capabilities  in 
varying  aspects,  from  early  spring  till  late 
summer.  But  some  of  your  readers  may  say,  “  I 
would  gladly  do  someth!^  of  this  sort,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  to  get.”  To  such  the  following 
shortlist  will  be  serviceable  : — Flowering  trees  : 
Paul’s  Crimson  Thom,  much  grown  in  large 
gardens,  but  little  known  to  villa  gardeners  ; 
Showy  Mespilus,  but  little  grown  up  to 
the  present ;  Prunus  triloba  forms  a  dwarf 
tree  with  semi- double  rose-coloured  blooms ; 
Prunus  Pissardi,  new,  with  dark-coloured 
foliage,  very  distinct  and  handsome ;  Keel 
reuteria  paniculata,  a  graceful  low  tree,  bearing 
terminal  panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  followed  in 
autumn  by  bladder-like  seed-vessels ;  double 
flowering  Cherry  and  Paulownia  imperialis. 
Trees  with  variegated  foliage  :  Variegat^  Elms, 
both  large  and  small-leaved,  also  the  variety 
Russleyana,  having  yellow  foliage  of  slow 
growth,  and  therefore  suitable  for  small 
gardens,  Acer  Negundo,  Catalpa  aurea,  and 
validated  Turkey  Oak.  Flowering  shrubs : 
Berberis  Darwini  and  Jamesoni,  Spinea 
callosa  and  ari.vfolia.  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora,  Cytisus  purpureus  (grafted), 
Forsythia  suspensa,  Kalmias,  standard  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Andromeda  floribunda,  Skimmia 
japonica,  Laurustinus,  Ligustrum  lucidum, 
\N  eigelas,  and  Philadelphuses. 

Byflcit,  _ _  J.  C. 

Tropasolum  tuberosum.— In  answer  to 
“M.  F.  S.,”  October  4th,  I  have  grown  the 
above  for  many  years.  Mine  now  are  one  mass 
of  beautiful  scarlet  bloom,  with  long  stalks, 
showing  well  from  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
leaves.  The  reason  of  “  M.  F.  S.’s”  not 
blooming,  they  were  planted  in  too  rich  a  soil ; 
the  poorer  the  soil  (even  if  planted  in  rubbish) 
the  better  they  bloom.  The  tuber  will  in 
winter  require  to  be  taken  up  or  covered  over, 
to  protect  them  from  the  frost.— Sudley  Villa, 
Warwick, 

Marvel  of  Peru. — In  a  long  hot  summer 
and  in  warm  light  soils  in  the  south  it  is  a  very 
useful  decorative  plant,  and  one  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  best  border  of  any  garden.  In  such 
favourable  localities  it  quickly  assumes  the 
character  of  a  round  bush  a  yard  across  and  the 
same  height,  well  furnished  with  glossy  green 
foliage  ;  and  if  care  is  taken  to  pick  off  all  past 
flowers,  it  blooms  continuously  until  frost.  Most 
people  are  disappointed  on  first  seeing  this  plant, 
and  exclaim,  “Is  that  the  Marvel  of  Peru?” 
evidently  expecting  something  extraordinary. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  plant,  and  well  deserves 
its  name,  but  there  is  nothing  striking  about  its 
appearance  to  the  casual  observer.  Note  the 
flowers  of  a  single  plant,  however  ;  we  will  say 
they  are  white,  and  come  back  in  a  fortnight — 
the  flowers  are  all  yellow,  or  pink,  or  crimson, 
or  striped.  That  is  the  marvel  about  it.  Many 
plants  sport  in  colour,  but  here  is  one  that  is 
continually  changing  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
the  intermediate  flowers  between  each  self •  colour 
being  speckled  first  and  then  striped,  one  colour 
waxmg  as  the  other  wanes.  The  hotter  the 
weather  the  more  quickly  do  these  changes  take 
place  and  the  fewer  the  two-colouxOlMowers 
that  are  produced.  The  cha.ng<js 
place  more  quickly  on  the  sunny  siHer  of^he 
plant,  so  that  the  same  plant  may  be  producing 
different  colours  on  its  different  exposures,  the 
shady  side,  as  it  were,  lagging  behind  in  the 


change.  I  found  the  handiest  way  of  growing 
the  plant  was  to  raise  it  as  a  pot  plant  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse  the  first  year,  store  the 
roots  safe  from  frost  all  the  winter,  and  plant 
out  when  just  starting  into  growth  the  following 
year.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  roots  were 
great,  ungainly,  branching,  carrot-like  things, 
2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  very  brittle,  and  too 
awkward  to  be  stored  for  a  second  winter. 
These  remarks  refer  to  the  ordinary  variety; 
the  night-scented  species  I  have  not  grown. — 
J.  D. 

12116.— Dahlias  with  bad  centres.— 
Why  Dahlias  so  often  have  bad  centres  is  a 
ditficnlt  question  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Some¬ 
times  the  best  varieties,  under  the  most  approved 
cultivation,  and  to  all  appearances  growing 
under  the  best  conditions  as  to  soil,  situation, 
&c.,  will  produce  flowers  with  defective  centres; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  varieties 
might  in  another  nlace  be  growing,  apparently 
under  the  most  auverse  circumstances,  and  yet 
produce  blooms  that  are  perfect  in  form  and 
centre.  At  the  present  time  I  know  where 
there  are  some  Dahlias  in  bloom.  The  soil  is  a 
poor  sandy  material  that  has  had  no  manure 
during  the  time  of  its  present  occupier  (five 
years),  yet,  though  the  plants  are  dwarf  and 
stunted  from  the  summer’s  drought  and  the 
poorness  of  the  soil,  the  blooms,  though  small, 
have  good  centres.  Although  high  cultivation 
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(CorUiriiud  from  page  401 .  ^ 

Foroinfir  the  Strawberry. 

Immense  numbers  of  Strawberries  are  forced 
annually  in  pots,  and  for  early  work  there  is  no 
better  way  of  forcing  them.  Later  crops  have 
often  been  well  done  in  boxes,  or  planted  in 
frames.  But  the  forcing  of  the  Strawberry,  as 
now  carried  out  by  the  beat  cultivators,  with 
single  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  is  the  best  and  most 
advanced  practice. 

Sklectino  the  Plants. 

I  was  gravely  asked  the  other  day  if  the  first 
plant  on  a  Strawberry  runner  did  not  generally 
come  blind.  This,  of  course,  is  a  fallacy.  If 
the  parents  are  fertile,  the  progeny  will  be  so, 
subject  to  a  constant  tendency  which  all  culti¬ 
vated  plants  have  (especially  Strawberries)  to 
hark  back  to  their  original  condition,  if  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  lifted  up  in  the 
scale  are  withdrawn.  It  is  specially  important 
that  all  plants  intended  for  forcing  should  be 
propagat^  from  advanced  types  only,  and  to 
this  end  it  is  a  good  plan  to  select  some  of  the 
best  and  most  fertile  of  the  plants  forced. 
Mark  them  in  the  forcing  house,  and  as  they 
come  out  place  them  on  one  side  till  all  are 
collected,  and  then  plant  them  in  an  open  situa¬ 
tion,  3  feet  apart  each  way.  If  all  runners  are 


.  nQU,  o  leei  apart  eacn  way.  ii  aii  ruuucio  arc 
will  sometimes,  with  the  beat  varieties,  produce  |  picked  off  the  first  autunm,  and  all  flowers  the 
large,  coarse,  imperfectly  formed  flowers,  yet  j  next  spring,  some  very  strong,  early  runners 
T  i.u_  -  xu-  *.  J  pfoduced,  wbich  may  Iw  secured  early  ; 

and  early  growth  leads  to  early  maturity,  and 
early  rest  is  the  natural  precursor  to  early 
awaking,  and  this  is  the  condition  the  forcing 
gardener  desires,  as  not  only  does  it  save  fuel 
but  it  leads  to  better  results.  There  is  more 
than  one  way  of  treating  the  early  runners. 
They  may  be  layered  into  small  pots,  and 
when  the  plants  are  established  be  severed  from 
their  parents,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  be  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots,  which 
will  be  for  the  most  part  6  inches  in  diameter, 
or  what  are  commonly  known  as  32’s.  Pots 
a  size  smaller  are  sometimes  employed,  but 
6-inch  pots  are  the  best,  and  give  less  trouble. 
Soil  and  Potting. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  selection  of  the 
runner  is  the  question  of  soil  and  the  potting  of 
the  plants.  A  rather  heavy  loam  should  form 
the  main  staple,  to  which  should  be  added  some¬ 
thing  to  enrich  it.  A  very  easy  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  place  the  loam  and  the  manure  in 
alternate  layers  when  the  loam  is  first  carted 
home.  Horse-droppings  fresh  from  the  stable, 
from  which  all  litter  has  been  shaken,  about 
one  cart-load  of  droppings  to  three  or  four 
(according  to  quality)  of  loam,  packed  up  in  a 
ridge  and  left  for  eight  or  ten  months,  and  then 
chopped  down  and  broken  up  for  use,  to  bo 
thoroughly  incorporated.  Such  a  compost  will 
grow  niany  other  things  well  besides  Straw¬ 
berries.  The  drainage  of  the  fruiting  pots 
should  be  carefully  seen  to,  as  the  plants 
will  need  a  good  deal  of  water  through  the 
forcing  time  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
colour ;  but  one  crock  to  cover  the  hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  li  inch  in  depth  of  small 
crocks  over  it,  will  be  sufficient  for  6-inch  pots. 
On  the  crocks  should  be  placed  a  handful  of 
rough  fragments  of  turfy  loam.  The  crown  of 
the  plant  should  be  kept  well  up  in  the  pot,  and 
the  soil  should  bo  well  rammed  in.  The  soil 
should  be  used  in  a  proper  condition,  being 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  in  a  nice  friable  state. 
When  the  plants  are  potted  they  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  situation,  on  a  bed  of  ashes, 
or  on  boards,  or  some  impervious  bottom,  where 
worms  cannot  penetrate.  All  weeds  must  be 
pulled  from  the  pots,  and  all  runners  cut  from 
the  plants.  Neither  should  they  be  crowded,  but 
every  plant  should  ha\e  room  for  the  proper 
development  of  its  foliage,  and  the  supply  of 
water  must  be  ample,  giving  liquid  manure  two 
or  three  times  a  week  till  the  end  of  September. 
Oricketa  and  cockroaches. — I  hewl  tried  j  By  that  time  all  growth  should  be  finished,  and 
I  every  known  advertised  remedy  for  these  ,  the  pots  should  be  full  of  roots.  Though  frost 
destructive  pests,  and  had  given  up  hope  of .  would  not  hurt  plump,  well-ripened  crowns  ,it 
ever  getting  rid  of  them  in  my  greenhouses,  j  would  oertainly  break  the  pots  if  they  were 
I  untM  a  fellow  gardener  told  me  how  he  com-^exp^s^  tp  it ;  and  for  that  reason,  before 
^AW>eradicated  them  by  thousands  with  a^iiVere  frbst  aiets  in,  the  plants  should  be 
packet  of  beetle  powder  old  tan, 

Townson  (c  Co.,  Altringham,  where  it  is  usedjby  pr^sometlung^at  will  protect  the  pots.  I  have 
the  market  gardeners  in  the  Cucumber  .  I  pits,  with  some  old 

'  gardeners  it  U  invaluable.— Db.  MoL.  ;  lights  to  keep  off  heavy  rains,  are  good  places  to 


I  think  the  following  to  be  the  most  approved 
and  the  surest  known  method  to  secure  the 
most  satisfactory  results  as  to  size  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  individual  blooms: — Prepare  the 
soil  by  trenching  and  heavy  manuring  ;  make 
a  selection  from  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation ; 
plant  them  in  rows  5  feet  apart  each  wav  ;  put 
at  least  four  stout  stakes  to  each  plant,  so  that  the 
shoots  might  be  tied  out,  that  they  be  not  over¬ 
crowded  ;  mulch  with  a  good  thickness  of  half- 
rotten  stable  manure,  and  during  dry  weather 
give  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  ;  thin  the  shoots 
and  the  flower  buds  of  the  varieties  that  reriuiro 
it.  We  have  a  border  of  Dahlias  now  in  bloom, 
and,  although  the  season  is  so  far  advanced 
(October  10th),  yet  there  are  few  of  the  flowers 
with  bad  centres.  But  we  do  not  treat  ours 
exactly  as  mentioned  above.  (We  do  not  grow 
for  exhibition.)  Our  border  is  100  feet  long  ; 
we  plant  in  3  rows  4  feet  apart  and  3  feet 
from  plant  to  plant.  We  give  a  heavy,  thick 
mulching  at  midsummer,  but  we  do  not  manure 
when  we  trench  the  land  ;  we  merely  dig  in  the 
mulching  material  of  the  previous  season.  We 
never  thin  the  shoots  or  the  buds  ;  we  remove 
all  the  blooms  as  soon  as  the^  are  past  their 
best.  What  wo  lose  in  the  size  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  blooms  we  gain  in  the  general  display. 
We  give  no  liquid  manure.  The  soil  is  a  stiiT 
loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Below  I  give  a  list  of 
the  varieties  we  have.  They  are  a  selection 
from  the  best  in  cultivation.  When  the  season 
arrives  catalogues  can  be  got,  as  sulvertised  in 
Gardening,  where  the  undermentioned  varieties 
will  most  likely  bo  found  ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  varieties  that  do  well  on  one  soil 
might  do  indifferently  on  another: — James 
Crocker,  Miss  Henshaw,  Herbert  Turner,  Flora 
Wyatt,  John  Standish,  Acme  of  Perfection, 
Royal  Queen,  James  Service,  John  Neville 
Keynes,  Burgundy,  Alexander  Craymond, 
Queen  of  Beauties,  Ovid,  Willie  Echford,  Sir 
(ireville  Smy the.  Professor  Fawcett,  Maggie 
Fairbum,  Criterion,  Mrs.  Boston,  Leah, 
Peacock,  Miss  Bond,  Mrs.  Dodds,  Eccentric, 
King  of  Primroses,  Monarch,  Henry  Walton, 
Walter  Wier,  Queen  Mab,  Charles  Leester. — 
L.  C.  K. 

-  I  should  say  that  bad  centres  with  D&hlios  was  the 

exception,  not  the  rule.  Out  of  a  large  collection  I  have 
only  one  bad,  and  Uie  flower  is  perfect  in  colour  and  form. 
Oo^  cultivation  and  manure,  and  not  aliowing  too  many 
side  shoots,  will  partially  ameliorate  the  evil. — J.  P., 
Lancn$hirt. 
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winter  Strawberrie*  hi,  and  if  nothing  better  can 
be  done  plunge  in  the  open  air,  and  when  the  frost 
comes  strew  some  dry  Fern  leaves  over  them  to 
shelter  the  pots.  Frost  has  a  resting  effect  only 
upon  well- manured  plants,  and  covering  should 
only  be  used  to  save  the  pots  from  breakage. 
If  I  were  forcing  Strawberries  very  largely, 
after  the  growth  was  well  ripened  1  should  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  pack  the  balls  close  together 
on  a  bed  of  ashes,  with  some  litter  placed  round 
the  outside  plants  to  keep  them  from  drying, 
and  place  as  many  in  pots  again  as  are  requir^ 
for  forcing. 

Commencing  to  Force. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  really  when  forcing 
begins,  for  the  moat  important  part  of  the  work 
is  done  during  the  summer  and  autumn  pre¬ 
vious.  If  the  blossoms  are  not  packed  away  in 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  no  amount  of  forcing 
as  ordinarily  understood  can  produce  fruit. 
Not  only  must  the  blossoms  be  there,  but  they 
must  possess  the  vigour  and  substance  which 
right  management  only  can  give.  There  is  no 
great  demand  for  ripe  Strawberries  much  before 
March,  and  to  obtain  them  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  first  batch  of  plants  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  forcing  pit  about  the  first  week 
in  January,  and  to  keep  a  succession  relays  of 
lants  must  be  introduced  fortnightly.  The 
iossoms  will  come  away  a  little  stronger  if  the 
pots  can  be  partially  plunged  (just  enough  to  steady 
them)  in  a  bed  of  leaves  w'here  there  is  a  mild 
fermentation  going  on,  and  where  the  plants  can 
almost  touch  the  glass.  In  this  position  they  may 
remain  till  the  flowers  are  just  beginning  to  open, 
when  they  should  be  taken  to  the  forcing  house, 
which  should  be  a  very  light  stnicture  having  a 
complete  system  of  ventilation  which  can  be 
easily  applied.  But  in  forcing  early  Straw¬ 
berries  now  no  one  trusts  altogether  to 
a  circulation  of  air  to  set  the  fruit.  As  the 
blossoms  open,  every  day  about  noon  a  man 
or  a  boy  runs  round  with  a  camel’s-hair 
pencil  when  the  principal  blossoms  are  gone 
over,  all  the  weaklings  picked  off.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  gettmg  Strawberries  to  set 
under  this  system.  As  regards  the  number  of 
fruits  which  a  fully  developed  Strawberry  plant 
should  be  permitt^  to  carry,  it  is  obvious  that 
everything,  or  neEurly  everything,  must  depend, 
firstly,  upon  the  strength  of  the  individual 
plants,  and,  secondly,  upon  what  size  we  wish 
our  Strawberries  to  be.  A  badly  developed, 
it  may  be  imperfectly  fertilised,  blossom  can¬ 
not  grow  into  a  large  fruit,  that  is  certain,  no 
matter  how  few  may  be  left  on  the  plant ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  with  healthy  vigorous  plants  having 
all  their  parts  perfect,  if  we  leave  only  a 
moderate  number  of  berries  on  the  plant,  wo 
shall  have  as  much  fruit  in  bulk  and  weight  as 
if  we  left  doable  the  number.  Usually,  if  only 
ten  or  twelve  berries  are  left  on  each  pot,  a  more 
valuable  lot  of  fruit  will  be  produced  than  if 
more  are  left. 

The  Artificial  Setting  and  Thinning 

Of  the  fruit  are  links  in  the  chain  of  success  in 
the  early  forcing  of  the  Strawberry  which  no 
one  can  afford  to  neglect.  It  is  a  good  plan 
also,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begin  to  swell,  to 
support  them  in  some  way  to  keep  the  berries 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  liquid  manure, 
which  should  be  given  freely  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  set.  I  usually  link  the  clusters  of  fruit  up 
to  small  stakes  so  that  they  stand  clear  of  every¬ 
thing.  In  such  a  position  they  get  both  colour 
and  flavour.  It  is  specially  important  that  the 
plants  from  the  time  they  are  placed  in  heat 
never  suffer  for  want  of  water.  The  pots  will 
be  so  full  of  roots  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  over  water,  and  if  they  get  dry  enough  to 
flag,  the  ends  of  the  roots,  which  lie  ronnd  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  will  suffer,  if  they  do  not  die 
outright.  At  any  rate,  I  have  known  instances 
where  the  effect  of  a  single  bad  case  of  neglect 
has  seriou^  injured  the  crop  by  checking  its 
growth.  We  often  hear  of  cases  where  the 
fruit  turn  hard  and  become  rusty,  instead  of 
swelling  off  and  ripening  properly,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  this  arises  through  neglect  in 
watering.  To  obviate  this,  as  the  watering  of 
Strawberries  is  not  uncommonly  left  to  inex¬ 
perienced  hands  from  necessity,  pans  ain4daoed 
under  the  pots,  which  are  kept  full  <pwatet 
This  Is  generally  done  gtiaiZ  the  pri^cipiAjf 
choosing  the  least  of  two  evils.  We  often  run 
the  risk  of  making  the  roots  sick  from  repletion 
rather  than  inonr  the  danger  of  starvation. 


The  former  danger  can  be  guanled  against  by 
occasionally  emptying  the  saucers  and  leaving 
them  without  having  water  in  them  for  a  time. 
Another  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty  is  to 
stand  the  pots  in  troughs  and  flood  them  occa¬ 
sionally  with  water.  In  connection  with  this 
system,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  the  pot  on 
thick  square  sods  of  turf,  into  which  the  roots 
will  penetrate.  The  proper  watering  of  forced 
Strawberries  is  one  of  tne  chief  essentials  to 
success,  as  the  Strawberry  will  utilise  pro¬ 
fitably  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling  a 
^ood  deal  of  support  which  is  commonly  given 
in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure,  which  may  be 
given  if  not  too  strong  at  every  watering. 
During  the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling  the  syringe 
should  be  used  freely  over  the  foliage,  as  the 
red  spider,  if  permitted,  will  soon  establish 
itself  on  the  leaves. 

Flavouring  the  Fruit. 

If  convenient,  the  plants,  when  approaching 
ripeness,  may  be  moved  to  a  cooler  house,  where 
more  ventilation  can  be  given.  If  this  cannot 
bo  done  the  plants  supporting  the  ripening 
fruit  must  be  kept  drier,  the  supply  of  liquid 
manure  must  cease,  and  as  much  air  must  be 
given  as  is  consistent  with  the  well-doing  of  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house.  If  the  plants  are 
moved  from  one  house  to  another  to  get  up  the 
flavour  in  a  dryer,  cooler  atmosphere,  the  re¬ 
moval  must  be  done  carefully.  The  Strawberry 
is  a  soft  fruit,  and  if  shaken  so  that  the  fruits 
touch  each  other  or  rub  against  the  edges  of  the 
pots  they  will  be  sure  to  sustain  some  injury. 

Insects  and  Mildew. 

The  red  spider  is  the  chief  insect  enemy  which 
Strawberry  growers  dread,  and  the  syringe  is 
the  chief  weapon  to  face  it  with.  Strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  plants  are  less  liable  to  be 
attacked  than  are  those  with  thin,  flimsy  foliage. 
The  green  fly  can  easily  be  kept  down  by  fumi¬ 
gations  with  Tobacco  smoke,  but  the  syringe  and 
plenty  of  clean  water  will  go  a  long  way  in 
keeping  down  aphides  of  all  kinds.  The  mildew 
sometimes  appears  on  the  fruit,  especially  in 
the  case  of  large,  soft-fruited  kinds ;  but  when 
this  happens  it  generally  ariws  through  too 
much  moisture  being  present  in  some  form  or 
other  during  a  spell  of  dull,  sunless  weather. 
If  mildew  appears  on  any  plant  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  remove  every  plant  with  the  least 
suspicion  of  whiteness  upon  it,  and  alter  the 
conditions  of  the  house  at  once.  Paint  the  pipes 
with  sulphur,  use  a  little  more  fire,  and  give 
more  air. 

Keeping  Plants  a  Second  Year. 

Though  young  plants  when  well  done  do 
undoubtedly  produce  the  finest  fruit,  yet  for 
bulk  of  crop  healthy  two- year-old  plants  are  not 
to  be  despised.  When  the  forcing  is  finished, 
the  best  and  healthiest  plants  are  selected  that 
remain  after  the  stock  of  runners  in  the  future 
has  been  provided  for.  The  plants  are  shaken 
out,  and  repotted  into  clean  fl  inch  pots,  adding 
a  little  of  Amies’  manure  (about  a  pound  to  a 
bushel)  to  the  ordinaij  Strawberry  compost. 
Other  stimulating  artificials  are  probably  as 
good  or  better  than  the  one  named,  but  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  used  any  but  Amies’  for  the 
purpose.  The  plants  that  are  intended 

For  Late  Fruiting 

May  be  planted  in  boxes,  or  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  into  beds  of  soil  in  pits  or  frames  where 
a  little  warmth  can  be  given  with  the  view  of 
saving  labour.  The  plan,  I  grant,  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  I  do  not  know  many  experienced 
growers  who  do  not  prefer  to  keep  their  plants 
in  pots,  as  under  pot  culture,  though  a  little 
more  labour  may  bo  required,  the  plants  are  so 
manageable.  As  fast  as  the  fruits  are  gathered 
from  one  pot  it  can  be  removed,  and  another 
takes  its  place.  Each  Strawberry  plant  has  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  and  it  is 
this  mobility  which  will  al  ways  keep  the  pot 
system  in  favour  with  practical  men,  who  are 
very  quick  to  detect  the  weak  points  in  auy 
case,  and  in  the  majority  of  gardens  where 
Strawberries  are  forced,  and  their  name  is 
legion,  they  are  commonly  treated  as  catch 
crops — in  Peacheries,  Vineries,  Pineries,  Cucum¬ 
ber  and  Melon  houses,  and  in  the  various  plant 
Strawberries  are  grown  any- 

everywhere,  under  glass  in  njur.ng; 
ai]<Ohe  pot  system  of  culture  is  the  uuiy  one 
which  in  all  respects  meets  the  plants’  as 
the  cultivator’s  requirements.  i  \  l 


Varieties  for  Forcing. 

Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  La  Orosse  Sucree, 
President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James  Veitch, 
British  Queen,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  The  above  are  all  good  forcers, 
and,  if  carefully  packed,  will  travel  well  long 
distances. 


In  Packing  Strawberries 
For  travelling  very  careful  treatment  is 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  properly  con¬ 
structed  boxes  will  be  required.  Those  wo  use 
are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  wood  (half¬ 
inch  stuff),  12  inches  square,  and  about  inches 
deep— just  deep  enough  to  hold  one  layer  of 
fruit.  A  layer  of  cotton  wadding  is  placed  in 
the  bottom,  and  each  Strawberry  is  packed  in  a 
separate  le^ — a  small  vine  leaf,  or  a  French 
Bean  leaf,  or  a  large  Strawberry  leaf  will  do. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  a  little  time  before  they 
are  required,  so  that  they  may  lose  their  stiff¬ 
ness  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  fruit. 
The  Strawberries  must  be  placed  close  together, 
so  that  they  cannot  move,  and  when  the  box  is 
full,  a  layer  of  leaves,  followed  by  a  layer  of 
w’adding,  will  complete  the  packing.  I  need 
not  say  that  everything  must  ^  ^rfectly  dry. 

E.  Hobday. 


I  STONE  EDGINGS. 

In  gardening  matters,  generally  speaking,  we 
are  directed  week  by  week  what  to  plant  and  also 
what  to  avoid,  but  it  is  seldom  that  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  great  improvement  which  might  be 
made  as  regards  picturesque  effect  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  stones  as  an  aid  to  garden  culture. 
We  see  borders  of  clipped  Box,  shorn  Gross, 
Daisies,  Violas,  Pansies,  Mignonette,  Lobelia, 
and  a  score  of  other  things  as  margins  for  walks 
and  beds,  but  the  wonder  is  we  do  not  oftener 
come  across  irregularly  shaped  stones  irregularly 
placed  and  almost  entirely  buried  in  the  soil. 
Close  to  these  some  of  our  most  beautiful  rock 
plants  might  be  grown,  the  roots  of  which  would 
creep  under  them  for  a  supply  of  moisture,  and 
would  also  obtain  protection  against  frosts.  One 
need  only  disturb  a  stone  in  the  driest  weather 
and  the  sandiest  soil  to  find  how  moisture  in  the 
evening  is  condensed  and  conducted  by  it  to  the 
cool  shade-loving  roots,  evaporation  being  at  the 
same  time  retarded.  Sedums,  Sempervivums, 
and  Saxifrages  soon  hide  the  junction  between 
earth  and  stone  by  a  luxuriant  growth,  which 
ere  long  creeps  up  and  embraces  their  protector. 
Emerald-hued  Mosses  soon  clothe  the  stones  and 
hide  their  newness,  if  older,  weather-worn,  and 
rounded  pieces  cannot  be  had. 

For  small  gardens  a  few  barrowfuls  of  the 
rejected  stones  from  the  quarry  may  almost 
always  be  obtainable,  but  in  preference  those  in 
old  country  lanes,  or  others  which  have  been 
rounded  by  streams,  should  be  used.  Sharp 
angular  pieces  ought  to  be  laid  flat-wise,  and  so 
far  buried  that  only  the  longest  surface  and  the 
most  natural  looking  end  may  be  seen,  thus 
giving  an  ideaof ’’there  is  more  beneath.”  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  have  access  over  a  herbaceous 
border,  they  may  be  uniformly  placed  as  step¬ 
ping  stones,  instead  of  having  sharp  rectangular, 
short  paths  made.  In  like  manner  on  beds  of 
Roses  which  must  be  reached  over  for  pruning, 
&c.,  if  not  for  tlie  gathering  of  the  flowers,  a  few 
nature- worn  stones  judiciously  placed  saves  one 
from  the  unwelcome  sight  of  an  unshapely  foot¬ 
print.  A  plant  of  the  evergreen  Candytuft, 
Rock  Rose,  or  something  similar  growing  by  the 
side  of  such  stones  woiBd  quite  counteract  any 
seeming  incongruity  between  rocks  and  Roses,  or 
a  few  tufts  of  Saxifrage  Wallacei,  S.  hypnoides, 
or  S.  Aizoon  would  soon  make  all  look  natural 
and  pleasing  even  in  the  Rose  season. 

To  prove  there  are  stone  and  stones,  with  divers 
ways  of  using  them,  I  need  only  direct  attention 
to  various  views  in  “Alpine  Flowers,”  showing 
how  not  to  do  it ;  yet  it  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated  that  in  making  rockeries  the  stones 
need  as  much  thought  and  care  as  to  position — 
often,  in  fact,  more,  than  the  plants  themselves. 
On  the  artistic  arrangement  of  rocks  I  will  not 
further  venture  to  speak,  but  will  content  myself 
with  merely  directing  attention  to  the  use  of 
smaller  stones  chiefly  as  edgings.  Pieces  of  lime¬ 
stone,  sandstone,  millstone  grit,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
rectangular  stones,  bricks,  and  slates, 
may  with  a  little  thought  be  mode  to  condnoe  to 
the  oathral  cfiect  desire  in  our 

giM-dens,  eiT^eoially  if  pUnteddeepenough,  thou|tltx 
not  so  much  so  os  io  be  out  of  sight* A« 
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FRUIT. 

HOW  APPLES  AND  PEARS  BEAR  THEIR 
FRUIT. 

As  the  season  of  fruit  tree  praning  is  now  upon 
ns,  the  accompanying  illustrations,  showing  the 
habit  and  fertile  disposition  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  tree,  unassisted  by  the  pruning  knife  or 
any  of  those  manipulative  processes  deemed  so 
essential  by  a  certain  school  of  cultivators,  may 
be  of  service  to  your  readers.  The  figures  show 
the  Apple  in  bud,  in  flower,  and  in  fruit ; 
illustrate  the  true  habit  of  the  tree  better  than 
any  description  in  words  could  do ;  and  show 
how  the  natural  fruiting  spurs  are  produced 


manent  buds  to  break  into  shoots,  which  he  | 
I  would  pinch  again  as  often  as  they  pushed,  and 
!  all  with  the  object  of  causing  the  production  of  : 
j  fruit- buds,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  the  tree' 
I  naturally  produces  of  its  own  accord,  and  far  j 
better,  when  let  alone.  | 

Fig.  8  shows  similar  unpruned  shoots  in  i 
flower,  and  Fig.  I  shows  one  in  fruit,  the  original 
of  which  was  cut  from  an  unpruned  tree  in  a 
cottager’s  garden,  from  which  many  more  like 
it  could  be  procured.  Such  examples  show  the  I 
pruner  what  he  has  to  do  in  order  to  produce 
fraitful  trees.  Provided  he  does  not  object  to  I 
his  trees  growing  in  their  natural  form,  w'hich  I 
is  the  handsomest  of  any,  he  does  not  need  to  | 
touch  the  branches,  except  to  shorten  straggling  ! 


bountiful  provision  Nature  has  made  to  ensure 
a  crop,  climate  and  other  conditions  being 
favourable,  and  that  no  kind  of  pinching  or 
pruning  is  needed  to  help  her.  Free  growth 
and  root-pruning  will  accomplish  everything. 

WortUy.  J.  SlMT.'^ON. 


Glass  copingrs  for  fruit  trees. —The  re¬ 
ference  to  fruit  trees  in  Garobnino  is  not 
without  interest,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  copings  of  any  kind  will  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  ensure  a  crop  of  fruit.  1  make  this  as¬ 
sertion  after  eight  years’  experience  of  a  3-foot 
glass  coping  on  a  considerame  length  of  south 
and  east  walls.  At  the  samo  time  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  them  farther  than  that  J  have 


abundantly  without  pinching  or  priming.  Fig.  2 
(a  b)  represents  one  and  the  same  shoot  out 
in  two  at  the  node  (c).  They  were  drawn 
from  Nature  and  the  others  are  from  pho¬ 
tographs  of  lond  jide  examples.  The  terminal 
shoot  (a)  represents  this  year’s  growth  with 
leaf-buds,  and  the  two-year-old  shoot  (b)  shows 
the  leaf-buds  converted  into  fruit-buds,  which 
should  bear  fruit  the  third  year.  The  sap  find¬ 
ing  a  ready  outlet  in  the  terminal  shoot  (a)  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  point  of  b  at  c,  no  sidefilj^ts 
are  produced  on  the  twp-year-old  grosmv 
the  leaf-buds  are  only  cSh^^g<£iiktb  fnl^^-bptsj 
and  will  multiply  in  number  each  year  unm 
they  become  large  clusters.  The  restrictive 
pruoer  would  pinch  these  shoots  after  they 
grew  a  few  inches,  which  wmibl,  cause  the  per- 


shoots  at  the  winter  prunmg,  just  to  preserve 
the  balance  among  them,  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  to  thin  out  branches  where  too 
crowded.  Fig.  1  is  a  four-year-old  branch, 
about  .3  feet  long,  and  bore  forty-two  Apples. 
I  consider  it  a  very  pretty  example  in  its  way. 
It  has  done  no  more  than  extend  at  the  point 
each  year,  leaving  a  perfect  wreath  of  natural 
and  fertile  spurs  l^hind  it. 

The  number  of  fruiting  buds  an  Apple  or  Pear 
tree  shnot  will  produce  the  second  year  depends 
or  By  a  wise  provision  of  Nature 

a  rule,  most  thinly  placed 
kinij^ which  bear  the  largest  fruit, 
ver^  When  we  reflect  that  each  single  frpit:- 
bud  produces  a  cluster  of  flowers— a  far  grektef* 
qusaititv  than  can  mi. tare  fruit— we  eee  what 


not  found  them  to  make  acropof  fruit  a  certainty. 
They,  however,  aid  the  production  of  a  crop, 
inasmuch  as  they  afford  valuable  shelter  to  the 
trees  at  a  time  when  they  most  need  it.  In  the 
eight  years  during  which  glass  copings  have  been 
over  our  Apricot  trees  we  have  always  had  at 
least  a  third  of  a  crop,  and  in  some  seasons 
heavy  ones,  ^foro  the  copings  were  put  up 
we  rarely  had  a  full  crop,  and  frequently  total 
failure,  but  now  failure  altogether  is  unknown 
to  us.  In  the  case  of  Pears  our  experience  is 
qtdtfil^d^cldSdLi  Taking  an  average  of  the 
^^h^ycara^uriDB  4»ave  had  copings, 

OOT  IcroiW  liavuLyd^-^ihcTCjasbd  one-third,  and 
fruit  have  been  much 
which  copings  have 
utt  have  been  at  fault. 
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Such  copings  should  not,  however,  be  per¬ 
manently  fixed  ;  in  that  case  failure  may  occur, 
t.e.,  unless  the  trees  are  as  regularly  syringed 
as  Peach  trees  are  when  grown  in  a  house.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience,  I  would  not  have  as  a 
gift  1,000  feet  of  permanently  fixed  coping  unless  I 
could  make  sure  of  the  trees  getting  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  they  require  in  the  way  of  regular 
syringing  of  the  branches  and  waterings  at  the 
roots.  Another  point  in  connection  with  cop¬ 
ings  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  is,  their 
W'idth  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  wall.  For  a  wall  10  feet  high  the  coping 
should  be  only  2  feet  wide,  and  however  high 
the  wall  may  be  the  coping  should  not  be  more 
than  3  feet  wide  ;  the  lower  the  wall  the  less  in 
width  should  the  coping  be.  The  objections  I 
have  to  wide  copings  are  two  :  they  keep  off 
too  much  rain  from  the  branches,  and  too  much 
water  from  the  roots,  and  for  these  reasons  I 
prefer  copings  from  which  the  glass  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  when  needed.  We  take 
out  the  whole  of  our  glass  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  only  put  it  up  again  just  before  the  trees 
come  into  bloom.  At  one  time  we  did  not  do 
BO,  but  after  a  year  or  two’s  experience  I  found 
that  if  the  same  treatment  was  continued  the 
trees  on  east  walls  would  not  bo  alive  in  a  few 
years’  time  to  require  protection.  Owing  to  the 
width  of  the  coping  the  branches  did  not  get 
sufficient  moisture  to  keep  them  in  health  ;  they 
were  getting  infested  with  all  kinds  of  insects, 
and  the  growth  was  gradually  getting  weaker. 
Now  all  this  is  altered.  The  trees  are  both 
vigorous  and  clean.  As  regards  wood  copings, 
I  may  remark  that  we  used  them  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  they  were  soon  exchanged  for 
glass,  which  I  think  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.—J.  C.  C. 


THE  OOMINO-  WEEK’S  WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  circumstances 
connected  with  gardening  is  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  war  with  insects  that  never  comes 
to  an  end.  Plants  in  the  open  air,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  little  affected  with  animal  para¬ 
sites  that  hold  on  to  them  beyond  a  limited  time 
during  the  year  ;  but  with  those  grown  under 
glass  the  conditions  are  wholly  favourable  to 
insects,  which  go  on  increasing  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  active  or  more  dormant  time 
of  the  year,  and  unless  there  is  unremitted  at¬ 
tention  given  to  their  destruction,  the  plants 
never  can  thrive  or  appear  as  they  ought  to  do. 
The  course  sometimes  followed  of  allowing 
plants  to  get  badly  infested,  and  then  to  subject 
them  to  extra  cleansing,  is  the  worst  possible 
method,  for  not  only  is  the  work  thereby  much 
increased,  but  the  plants  themselves,  beyond  the 
harm  done  to  them  by  the  insects,  have  their 
leaves  more  or  less  injured  by  whatever  means 
are  employed  in  the  cleansing  process.  The 
best  season  to  attack  the  enemy  is  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  w'hen  insects  increase  much 
more  slowly,  and  the  press  of  other  matters  gives 
more  leisure  for  the  work. 

Camellias,  more  than  most  plants,  suffer 
through  the  presence  of  white  scale,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  insects  to  get  rid  of,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  the  plants  subject  to  it 
will  not  bear  the  application  of  any  insecticide 
sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  the  pest  without 
seriously  injuring  the  foliage.  When  the 
plants  are  much  infested  it  congregates  about 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  and  on  the 
flower-buds ;  where  the  CTowth  is  vigorous, 
and  the  buds  are  set  in  clusters,  it  is  well  to 
thin  them  out  sufficiently,  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  get  at  the  scale.  This  thinning  out 
is  also  essential  to  obtain  full-sized  flowers, 
for  although  the  reduction  of  the  buds  is  not 
necessary  to  be  carried  so  far  now  that  the 
blooms  of  these  plants  are  generally  gathered 
without  any  of  the  wood  in  the  way  that  was 
long  looked  npon  as  essential,  and  consequently 
through  the  non-mutilation  of  the  shoots  they 
are  enabled  to  develop  more  flowers,  still  it  is 
bad  practice  to  allow  too  many.  Some  of  the 
best  of  the  market  growers,  who  naturally  are 
anxious  to  let  as  many  remain  as  tlm-iflants  can 
fully  support,  thin  put  the  buds  t/two^,  ut 
most,  three  to  a  sliooti  llthWe  fdWg^ValL'n;^' 
better  to  clean  these  plants  wiw  than  anl 
ordinary  tooth-brush  for  removing  the  scale, 
finishing  by  sponging  with  ordinary  soap  and 


water  }  the  strong  applications  of  soft  soap  not 
un frequently  used  in  the  cleaning  of  many 
plants  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  and 
in  the  case  of  Camellias  causes  numbers  of  the 
buds  to  drop,  although  this  often  occurs  so  long 
after  the  dressing  as  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  the  soap.  If  the  plants  are  badly 
affected  it  will  be  well  to  go  over  them  twice. 
With  the  damp  weather  we  have  recently  had, 
necessitating  a  considerable  use  of  fire  heat  in 
most  conservatories  to  expel  the  vapour,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  see  well  that  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  moist  at  the  roots  ;  this  not  alone 
applies  to  those  that  are  grown  in  tubs  or  boxes, 
but  also  where  planted  out,  the  soil  often  being 
too  dry  below  when  the  surface  looks  moist 
enough. 

Oranges  and  Citrons.— These  are  trouble¬ 
some  plants  to  deal  with  in  the  matter  of  scale, 
and  now  when  transferred  to  their  winter 
quarters  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  so 
as  to  remove  the  pest,  which  in  their  case  often 
establishes  itself  where  there  is  the  least  in¬ 
equality  in  the  bark,  as  well  as  on  the  leaves, 
the  young  wood,  and  about  the  stalks  of  the 
fruit.  These  plants  should  never  bo  allowed  to 
get  badly  affected  with  scale,  as  it  seldom  fails 
to  give  a  yellow  sickly  hue  to  the  leaves,  in 
addition  to  causing  their  premature  falling  off, 
and  so  imparting  a  half-clothed  appearance, 
which  much  reduces  their  beauty.  Where 
Oranges  are  grown  in  numbers  with  a  view  to 
their  fruit  being  used,  they  should  have  much 
more  warmth  than  when  only  required  for  ordi¬ 
nary  decoration,  otherwise  the  fruit  can  neither 
be  plentiful  nor  high  flavoured.  Bottom  heat 
is  sometimes  advised  where  the  crop  is  required 
for  use  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  A  genial  warmth  of  about  5o  degs. 
in  the  night  through  the  winter,  with  an 
atmosphere  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist, 
will  answer  for  them.  By  some  the  flow’ers 
are  as  much  esteemed  for  their  scent  as  Violets, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  much  may  be 
done  in  lengthening  the  supply  by  introducing 
a  plant  or  so  at  a  time  to  a  little  more  heat,  as 
there  is  no  particular  season  in  which  they  can¬ 
not  be  had  in  bloom.  Though  smaller  in  the 
flowers,  the  small  Otaheite  variety  is  useful  for 
blooming.  There  is  one  advantage  with  this 
sort ;  the  plants  not  being  lar^e,  a  succession 
may  be  brought  on  to  flower  without  the  over¬ 
abundance  at  a  time  that  often  occurs  where 
the  large  kinds  are  forced. 

Lily  of  the  V' alley. — Where  this  is  wanted 
in  bloom  by  Christmas  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
having  it,  if  strong,  full-sized  crowns  are  obtain¬ 
able  that  have  been  cultivated  under  conditions 
such  as  to  bring  their  growth  to  maturity  early 
in  the  season.  The  German  roots  that  are  now 
sent  to  this  country  have  been  in  this  way 
specially  prepared  for  forcing,  so  that  when  they 
arrive  by  the  middle  of  October  the  crowns 
have  already  pushed  half  an  inch  or  so.  If 
these  are  at  once  potted,  and  allowed  a  week  or 
two  before  putting  them  in  strong  bottom  heat, 
there  is  little  doubt  about  their  moving  freely, 
and  coming  into  flower  during  the  latter  part  of 
December. 

PoiN.sETTiAS  AND  EUPHORBIAS.— Poinsettias 
intended  to  come  in  early  should  now  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  brisk  stove  heat,  keeping  their  heads 
if  possible  all  but  touching  the  roof,  by  which 
means  additional  brilliancy  of  colour  and  a 
hardier  condition  such  as  to  enable  their  bear¬ 
ing  a  cooler  temperature  when  fully  expanded 
will  be  secured,  very  different  to  that  which 
will  result  from  their  being  brought  into  bloom 
with  their  heads  several  feet  from  the  glass. 
Regarding  the  Euphorbia,  the  time  it  can  be 
had  in  flower  will  depend  upon  how  the  plants 
have  been  treated.  Cut-back  examples,  such  as 
bloomed  last  season,  that  were  started  into 
growth  sufficiently  early  in  spring  and  pushed 
on  in  a  warm  house  with  the  shoots  not  stopped 
more  than  once,  will  flower  much  earlier  and 
produce  double  the  quantity  of  bloom  that  such 
03  ore  weaker  and  have  made  their  growth  later 
will.  There  is  no  plant  that  I  have  ever  used 
for  forcing  that  has  the  condition  of  its  flowers 
so  much  dependent  upon  its  being  brought  on 
to  bloom  with  the  tops  of  the  shoots  all  but 
toimhing  the  glass.  When  so  treated  it  wfl|; 

Sj]^>in  a  cut  state  for  a  week  ;  whereas  th6 
LIbl  from  weak  plants  that  opfe^  iW  a  darl; 
use  or  under  less  influence  of  light  is  of  so 
little  use  for  cutting  that  both  the  l44f^r^n4 
flowers  flag  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  severed 


from  the  plants.  Neither  of  the  above  plants  will 
do  well  with  the  soil  keeping  so  wet  as  many 
things ;  thecompiaratively  few  and  delicate  fibres 
which  the  Euphorbia  especially  makes  cannot  at 
any  season  bear  the  soil  being  wet  unless  in  very 
small,  well-drained  pots,  and  under  exception¬ 
ally  high  temperature.  Anyone  possessing  a 
large  plant  of  the  old  Euphorbia  splendens 
trained  on  a  back  wall,  round  a  pillar,  or  in  any 
situation  where  it  will  receive  a  moderately 
brisk  heat  through  the  winter,  will  have  a 
continual  succession  of  brilliant  flowers.  This 
plant  likewise  is  impatient  of  much  moisture  in 
the  soil  unless  the  roots  are  confined  within  a 
restricted  space.  Even  when  allowed  plenty  of 
head-room  in  the  way  above  indicated,  it  is 
better  kept  in  a  comparatively  small  pot  than 
turned  out  in  a  border. 

Euonymd.ses.  —  Although  these  are  quite 
hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
majority  of  them  ultimately  grow  to  a  large 
size,  they  are  among  the  most  useful  plants  for 
pot  culture  that  can  be  grown,  especially  the 
variegated  kinds  ;  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  propagated  and  grown  admits  of  their  being 
used  in  quantity  for  decorative  purposes  in 
halls,  porches,  verandahs,  and  window  boxes 
for  the  winter,  in  all  of  which  positions  their 
bright,  handsome  foliage  almost  supplies  the 
place  of  flowers.  Cuttings  taken  off  now  made 
of  the  young  shoots,  and  inserted  thickly  in 
pots  plunged  in  ashes  and  kept  in  cold  frames 
through  the  winter,  just  protected  from  frost, 
will  root  in  the  spring  with  or  without  artificial 
warmth,  but,  if  assisted  with  a  slight  hot-bed, 
then  it  will  much  help  the  season’s  growth. 
When  well  rooted  they  should  be  planted  out 
in  rows  in  well-prepared,  free  soil  in  a  light 
situation,  in  which,  by  the  end  of  the  second 
summer,  they  will  have  made  good  bushy 
plants  ready  for  potting  off.  Any  of  the 
erect-growing,  variegated  forms  are  suitable  for 
the  uses  here  recommended. 

Shrubberies. 

Till  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  not  much  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  clearing  out  of  shrubbery 
clumps  and  plantations,  but  meanwhile  any 
replanting  or  thinning  out  should  have  attention, 
and  this  will  lighten  the  labour  when  a  general 
clear  up  and  mulching  of  those  that  have  been 
lately  transplanted  has  to  be  done,  which  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  further 
litter  from  leaves,  &c.,  has  passed.  As  a  rule, 
shrubberies  do  not  receive  that  amount  of 
cultural  attention  which  in  all  cases  they  well 
deserve,  Couch,  Nettles,  Docks,  Brambles,  and 
the  like  too  frequently  holding  sway  amongst 
them  ;  and  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  and  prevention  of  these  weeds  getting  the 
upper  hand  that  I  would  advise  that  the  clumps 
be  forked  over  annually.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  an  operation  condemned  by  many  on  the 
ground  of  injury  to  the  roots,  but  this  I  think  is 
more  fancied  than  real  ;  at  any  rate,  of  tw^o  evils 
one  should  always  choose  the  lesser,  and  this  I 
think  would  bo  forking  over  the  l^ds,  not  to 
mention  the  increased  neatness  that  is  thereby 
assured.  Push  along  with  the  preparation  on 
ground  that  has  to  be  planted  this  winter ;  plenty 
of  drain-pipes  and  a  free  outlet  in  low-lying 
situations  are  the  first  essentials  of  success.  In 
such  positions  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  raise  the 
soil  well  above  the  general  ground  level,  but  if 
such  raising  be  considered  objectionable,  it  is 
not  really  necessary  so  long  as  the  drainage  at 
the  bottom  is  effectively  done. 

SiiRURS  FOB  FORCING.  —  These,  which  may 
now  be  taken  up,  should  include  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  selecting  for  the  purpose  the  early- 
blooming  kinds.  Quite  equal  to  these  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are  the  Japanese  varieties  of  Azalea 
mollis,  which  are  great  improvements  in  size 
and  substance  on  the  Ghent  sorts.  They  are 
better  adapted  for  using  as  pot  plants  in  this 
way  than  for  blooming  out-of-doors,  as,  except 
in  the  most  favoured  localities,  they  have  a  dis¬ 
position  to  flower  before  danger  from  spring 
frost  is  over.  The  hardy  Azalea  (A.  amama) 
and  the  Ghent  varieties  are  excellent  forcers. 
Kalmia  lati folia,  Laurustinus,  the  double- 
flowered  Prunus,  Deutzia  gracilis.  Lilacs,  and 
the  Rose,  all  answer  well  for  this  pur- 

jxis(i,  ana^aro  very  serviceable  in  helping  the 
of  t  Cidihary  ^^enhense  planta  They 
are  especiaily  to  be  recommended  where  the 
mcaEa[r;^t  shape  of  houses  and 

pits  solely  devoted  to  plant  growing  is  insuffi- 
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cient  to  keep  up  the  re(|uisite  supply,  as  in 
many  places  during  the  winter  season  there  are 
mid-season  and  late  vineries  and  Peach  houses 
where  such  plants  can  be  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost  and  snow,  and  where  they  will  be 
slightly  encouraged  to  come  on  into  bloom,  and 
be  in  a  better  condition  for  introducing  to  the 
forcing  house  than  if  left  out  in  the  open  air. 

Flower  Garden. 

Flower  beds  should  at  the  present  time 
be  cleared  of  all  plants  that  will  not  withstand 
frost.  Dahlias,  Begonias,  and  other  tuberous 
rooted  plants  should  be  placed  in  safe  quarters 
— a  cool  shed — and  the  roots  laid  in  dry  vege¬ 
table  soil,  in  sand,  or  Cocoa  fibre,  there  to  re¬ 
main  till  February.  The  beds  should  then  be 
replanted  for  the  winter,  either  with  bulbs  and 
spring-fiowering  plants  and  annuals,  or  else 
with  evergreen  shrubs.  Violas  and  Pansies 
may  remain,  for  with  mild  weather  they  will 
flower  more  or  less  the  winter  through,  so  that 
all  that  is  needed  to  furnish  these  kinds  of  beds 
for  the  winter  are  a  few  small  shrubs,  such  as 
Cupressus,  Retinosporas,  or  Aucubas ;  they 
should  be  planted  at  regular  intervals  over  the 
beds,  the  Violas  serving  as  a  groundwork,  into 
which  may  advantageously  be  dibbled  a  few 
Tulips  or  Hyacinths  for  early  spring  flowering. 
Other  beds  may  be  treated  in  like  manner,  as, 
for  instance,  those  that  have  been  carpeted 
with  hardy  plants  of  the  Sedum  type.  Do  not 
remove  this,  but  plant  in  it  Stocks,  Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots,  &c.,  as  well  as  suitable  shrubs 
in  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous  positions. 
By  this  means  the  work  of  refurnishing  will  not 
only  be  less,  but  the  beds  will  look  well  at 
once.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  edgings  of 
beds  ought  to  be  neatly  trimmed,  and  bare  spots 
of  earth  be  mulched  with  fine  vegetable  mould 
or  fibre.  This  done,  an  occasional  sweep  up 
and  rolling  of  turf  will  be  all  the  attention  the 
parterre  will  need  for  months  to  come. 

Mlxbd  flower  BORDER.S. — There  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  an  inevitable  look  of  untidiness  aTOut 
these,  wind  and  wet  having  done  their  worst. 
Chrysanthemums  need  tying  up,  and  some  of 
the  clamps  may  bo  worth  protecting  from  frost, 
which  is  easily  done  by  placing  a  few  sticks 
roxmd  the  plants,  and  lightly  wrapping  round 
them  pieces  of  titfany  or  matting.  Other  plants, 
such  as  Antirrhinums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and 
Anemones,  that  have  done  flowering  should  be 
relieved  of  useless  spray  and  seed-pods,  and 
annuals  be  encouraged  to  make  sturdy  growth 
by  being  well  thinned  out,  and  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  the  border  be  fre^  of  weeds,  and  be 
lightly  pointed  over,  but  previous  to  which  all 
vacant  spots  should  be  filled  up  with  any  spare 
biennials  or  bulbs  there  may  be  left  from  the 
general  planting. 

General  work. — The  due  preservation  of 
neatness  must  have  first  place  under  this  head¬ 
ing,  and  next  comes  the  pressing  forward  with 
alterations  and  improvements  whilst  the  weather 
continues  open,  and  therefore  favourable  to  all 
transplanting  operations,  that  generally  form 
a  large  pro^rtion,  and  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  of  the  work  connected  with  extensions 
and  alterations  ;  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  planting  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
in  a  puddled  condition ;  but  the  work  may 
at  that  time  be  advanced  by  carting  the  neces¬ 
sary  soil  and  manure  to  the  ground,  and 
TOtting  it  ready  by  deep  trenching  and 
draining  where  needed.  Bedding  plants  now 
need  careful  treatment  to  keep  them  in 
good  health.  All  kinds  should  be  watered  but 
sparingly — Pelargoniums  more  particularly  so, 
or  the  late-struck  plants  that  have  as  yet  made 
little  root  will  quickly  rot  oflf.  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Ageratums,  and  others  of  similar 
hardiness  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible ; 
cold  pita  that  can  be  well  covered  in  the  event 
of  frost  are  the  best  structures  for  these.  Pre¬ 
pare  protection  in  the  way  of  litter  or  bracken 
for  protecting  plants  that  are  being  wintered  in 
ordinary  cold  frames.  Of  course,  this  need  be 
applied  only  in  exceptionally  severe  weather, 
as  the  covering  with  ordinary  mats  will  suffice  at 
other  times. 

Fruit. 

VijTRS. — Late-planted  young  vines  that  have 
grown  vigorously,  as  they  generally 
still  require  artificial  in 

with  free  ventilation,  in  order  to  e^ure 
thorough  ripeness  of  wood.  Even  in  the  best 
of  seasons  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  such 


vines  to  ripen,  and  as  the  present  one  has  be®“ 
all  but  sunless,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  ho^ 
necessary  a  continuation  of  artificial  warmth  is. 
Such  vines  may  now  have  the  growth  that  was 
allowed  to  run  to  induce  greater  root-action 
cut  oft’;  but  in  its  removal  carefully  guard 
against  injury  to  the  foliage  on  the  main  stem, 
that  being  an  important  factor  in  the  plumping 
up  of  the  fruit-buds.  Late  Grapes,  particularly 
Lady  Downes,  will  still  be  the  better  for 
having  the  temperature  kept  up  to  about 
65  degs.,  and  the  surplus  growth  on  these  should 
also  now  be  removed,  as  light  and  air  are 
essential  as  regards  the  good  preservation  of  the 
fruit  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  vines.  Grapes 
that  have  been  ripe  for  some  time,  and  which 
are  keeping  but  indififerently  on  the  vines, 
through  the  surroundings  being  damp,  ought  to 
be  cut  with  pieces  of  the  wood  and  placed  in 
bottles  in  a  dry  room.  In  the  case  of  Grapes 
that  are  to  be  ripe  in  April,  or  early  in  May, 
the  vines  will  at  once  require  to  be  started. 
*'  Slow  and  sure”  should  be  the  motto  ;  so  for 
the  present  be  content  with  keeping  the  house 
closed  without  applying  fire-heat.  Prior  to 
starting  see  that  the  inside  borders  are  well 
moistened  through  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  80  degs.  or  90  degs.,  and  outside  borders 
should  have  a  thick  covering  of  litter  or  bracken 
put  on  them  to  exclude  frost,  and  shutters  or 
tarpaulin  to  throw  off  wet.  If,  as  is  in  many 
instances  the  caso,  the  earliest  Grapes  are  ham 
from  pot  vines,  these  too  should  be  now  started, 
and  though  l^ttom-heat  is  not  essential,  a 
slight  warmth  such  as  that  produced  by  2  feet 
or  3  feet  in  thickness  of  Oak  leaves,  will  assist 
the  earlier  starting  of  the  vines  ;  and  even  if 
adlowed  to  root  into  the  leaves,  as  they  will  do 
as  the  heat  declines,  such  rooting  is  beneficial. 

Vegetables. 

Globe  Artichokes  for  some  years  had  a  rather 
rough  time  of  it,  but  laist  seakson  being  mild, 
they  sprang  up  with  their  usual  strength  in  the 
spring,  and  now  present  a  very  respectable 
appearance.  Give  them  a  good  mulch  with  cow 
manure,  and  afterwards  protect  them  with  dead 
bracken.  February  is  the  best  time  to  make  new 
plantations.  Slipping  off  the  offshoots  from  the 
parent  plant  is  a  much  better  system  than  grow¬ 
ing  them  from  seed.  Digging,  trenching,  or 
manuring,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  vacant  quar¬ 
ters  or  larders  after  the  crops  are  secured  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  Seakale,  Asparagus,  and 
Rhubarb  will  want  looking  to.  Rhubarb,  in 
fact,  may  be  taken  up  now  to  force  ;  it  is  quite 
ripe  enough  for  that  purpose.  Now  is  a  capital 
time  to  plant  Cauliflower  plants  under  hand- 
lights,  planting  five  under  each  light  in  a  warm 
comer  on  a  south  border.  In  the  case  of  Cauli- 
flow’ers  to  plant  out  in  March,  1  find  by  far  the 
beat  plan  is  to  plant  them  in  small  3-inch  pots. 
Keep  them  in  cold  frames,  and  expose  them 
fully  on  all  occasions  except  when  there  are 
heavy  rains  or  sharp  frosts.  They  ^et  nice, 
stiff,  and  sturdy  plants  by  March,  and  if  tamed 
carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  out  at 
once,  they  never  feel  tne  effects  of  the  shift. 

Cucumbers. — If  plants  in  manure  pits  and 
frames  are  still  giving  a  supply  equal  to  the 
demand,  keep  Septem^r-sown  plants  divested 
of  all  male  and  female  blossoms,  and  train 
the  young  growths  regularly  over  the 
wires.  Add  more  lumps  of  turfy  loam 
to  the  roots  as  they  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  hills  or  pots,  but  avoid  the  use  of 
stimulants  until  they  l^gin  to  bear  frait.  Keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  mildew,  and  check  it  at 
once  by  the  application  of  dry  sulphur  to  the 
leaves,  renovation  of  the  fermenting  material, 
and  the  abundant  use  of  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  equal  to  that  of  the  soil  containing  the 
roots.  Keep  succession  plants  growing  by 
shifting  them  on  before  they  become  pot- bound 
if  the  pit  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  is  not 
ready  for  them.  Never  bury  the  stems  of 
winter  plants,  as  deep  potting  or  heavy  earth¬ 
ing  is  the  frequent  cause  of  them  going  off 
before  the  inexperienced  are  aware  of  their 
danger  ;  but  in  potting  or  planting  always  keep 
the  top  of  the  ball  near  the  surface,  and  coax 
the  r<mt8  away  into  feeding  ground  some 
d’*8^m®^^rom  the  stems.  Where  old 
v€^:HiKre  still  doing  good  service  keep, 
the©  c^oualy  supplied  with  good  xann, 
generous  liquid,  mulch  the  balls  with  riborti; 
stable  manure,  and  encourage  an  extension  | 


growth  by  allowing  a  number  of  the  moit  pro¬ 
mising  vines  to  ramble  over  any  unoccupied 
part  of  the  trellis.  In  every  department  keep 
the  foliage  free  from  insects  by  means  of 
sponging  or  fumigating,  and  endeavour  to  main¬ 
tain  a  healthy  sturdy  condition  by  internal 
cleanliness  and  the  frequent  removal  of  matter 
which  may  accumulate  upon  the  glass,  and  so 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  solar  warmth  and 
light. 


NOTES  OF  FLOWER  SHOWS  IN 
GLASGOW. 

To  a  certain  extent  flower  shows  are  days  of 
judgment  to  exhibitors,  for  whatever  opinions  a 
florist  may  have  of  his  own  flowers,  to  get  a  first 

Erize  or  a  second,  or,  it  may  be,  nothing  at  all, 

I  to  get  the  “  hall  mark  ”  of  authority  (such  as 
there  is  to  be  had),  and  to  the  majority  of 
people  that  decides  the  fate  and  popularity 
of  a  flower  for  a  long  time.  The  crowds 
are  always  around  the  prize  lots,  while  rarer 
exhibits  may  be  passed  over  because  no  magic 
red  card  is  beside  them.  In  Pansies,  Roses, 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Asters,  and  all  such  florists’ 
flowers  very  few  ever  demur  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  our  floral  Daniels,”  as  opinion 
on  these  is  not  divided  very  much,  and  the 
rules  of  the  trade  obtain  almost  general 
consent.  When  we  come  to  the  her&ceous 
classes,  however,  we  enter  the  **  debatable 
land  ”  with  a  vengeance,  and  must  be  silent  and 
civil,  or  be  prepared  with  a  reason  on  the 
spot  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
dictum  of  the  cards.  To  stand  and  observe  for 
a  little  the  passing  fanciers  of  Pansies  os  they 
discuss  a  stand  of  blooms  is  to  get  often  a  good 
insight  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Pansy,  and  almost  always  to  hear  the  judges’ 
decision  homologated.  Not  so  with  the  herba¬ 
ceous  classes,  for  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
find  men  able  to  judge  at  all,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  get  hardy  flower  growers  to  agree  as 
to  the  merits  of  their  special  pets  as  against  the 
special  pets  of  others.  How,  for  instance,  can 
a  comparison  be  made  as  to  a  Tiger  Lily  and  a 
Delphinium?  Between  two  Tiger  Lilies  and 
two  Delphiniums  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at 
approximating  to  fair  and  true,  but  between 
dissimilar  plants  it  is  impossible ;  hence  the 
general  dissatisfaction  that  ensues  at  a  show. 
Again,  the  schedule  says  hardy  or  border 
herbaceous,  and  I  never  vet  have  seen  the  prize 
awarded  to  a  hard^  exhibit  if  a  half-hardy  lot 
were  competing  with  it. 

One  of  the  nest  judges  I  ever  met  used  to 
declare  that  **  if  a  plant  was  hardy  an  where  in 
Britain  he  let  it  pass  in  Glasgow.”  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  debar  all  plants  that  were 
not  hardy  in  the  locality  where  exhibited  ? 
Many  a  failure  occurs  to  voung  florists  by 
taking  note  of  the  names  of  flowers  at  shows 
and  straightway  baying  these  as  the  best  of  the 
kind  to  had,  and,  after  expense  and  a  jrear’s 
patience,  discover  that  they  were  quite  misled, 
as  the  flowers  they  saw  were  grown  under 
glass.  For  instance.  Lobelia  cardinalis  and 
Eucomis  punctata  were  exhibited  hero  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  neither  are  hardy.  Let  amateurs 
therefore  beware  of  such  misleading  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  consult  some  catalogue,  or,  better 
still,  write  to  Gardening  and  ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  ere  indulging  their  taste  and  spending 
their  money  to  reap  vexation  and  loss  the  next 
summer. 

The  Pansy  Snow  in  July  in  the  Glasgow 
City  Hall  was  very  fine,  but  the  turn-out  of 
visitors  was  a  shame,  as  only  one  out  of  every 
ten  were  there  who  should  have  been.  At 
Edinburgh  the  previous  week  the  number  of 
visitors  was  much  greater,  while  the  quality  of 
the  show  was  less.  Not  complimentary  this  to 
our  citizens.  But  with  greater  publicity,  big 
posters,  &c.,  let  us  hope  that  next  year  may 
make  amends  for  this.  The  Rosea  were,  per¬ 
haps,  the  premier  attraction,  and  for  variety, 
size,  colour,  and  form,  the  exhibits  were  of  the 
highest  excellence.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Bel¬ 
mont  Nurseries,  Belfsist,  carried  off  the  first 
prize  with  a  superb  stand,  and  was  also  first  for 
the  best  !^se  in  the  show  with  a  bloom  of 
Hippolyte  Flandrin.  For  this  honour  a  perfect 
i  .  Williams  was  quite  abreast  of 

thp^Dther  firom  A.  Dicksqn,  and  Son’s  stand, 
bijitithe^?eVwilioLdaWdftcido4^^  point  like  this 
fit  four,^^qck,  when  judges  saw  them  at 
twelve  in  four  hours  is 
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often  a  very  different  flower  during  that  time,  ;  so  of  the  ground,  and  he  will  have  flowers;  but 
as  anyone  can  prove  that  ever  tried  to  paint  one  |  let  him  hesitate,  shrink  and  feel  his  *'  courage 


from  Nature. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  all  the  best 
prizes  of  late  years  have  gone  to  Ireland  at  our 
shows  ;  either  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  or  his  brother 
Alexander  being  first,  and  our  Scotch  growers 
being  second  or  third,  or  nowhere.  At  the  peat 
show  of  Roses  held  annually  at  Helensburgh-on- 
the-Clyde  the  same  result  is  arrived  at,  so  there 
must  be  some  reasons  for  it — of  climate, 
personal  skill  in  exhibiting  at  their  best  stap 
the  choicest  blooms,  or  the  vexing  fact  that  in 
Scotland  Roses  cannot  be  grown  so  well  as  in 
Belfast.  Roses  grow  well  within  three  miles  of 
the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  and  there  are  many  fine 
collections  of  them,  but  to  go  through  a  fine 
garden  or  nursery  at  the  sea  coast — say  Helens¬ 
burgh,  Kirn,  Bute,  or  Mr.  Templeton’s,  at 
Prestwick,  near  Ayr — and  see  the  mapificent 
blooms  and  grand  foliage,  is  all  the  difference 
between  good,  better,  and  best.  One  secret  of 
.  he  old  Rosarians  seems  lost,  and  that  is  how 
to  grow  standard  Roses.  Many  are  planted, 
but  few  live  five  years.  Mv  own  success  has 
been  variable  both  on  home-budded  Briers  and 
bought  plants.  My  friend,  A.  Robertson,  tried 
standards  for  years,  but  all  have  slowly  died 
out,  while  the  dwarfs  are  a  sight  to  see  in  July 
— say  three  hundred  or  so  of  the  very  best 
sorts. 

At  the  beautifully -situated  and  finely-kept 
manse  garden  here  there  are  some  large  beds  of 
Roses  grown  to  perfection,  and  of  late  a  new 
lot  of  standards  has  been  tried.  This  year  they 
were  in  fine  bloom,  but  whether  they  will  be  a 
joy  for  more  than  five  years  we  cannot  yet  say. 
There  is  one  grand  old  Rose  tree  within  sight 
of  my  window,  the  beauty  of  which,  when 
covered  with  hundreds  of  blooms,  is  worth  an 
ordinary  amateur’s  whole  stock,  and  is  prized 
as  it  deserves  bv  the  lady  whose  delight  it  is  to 
care  for  it  year  by  year.  It  was  planted  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  S.  Lindsay,  of  Cath- 
cart  Mill,  and  now  it  is  10  feet  high  and  6  feet 
through  at  least.  Why  then  is  it  that  this 
venerable  Rose  Queen  should  survive  in  a  regal 
splendour  for  so  long  a  time,  while  all  the  young 
princesses  of  the  blood  royal  should  die  so 
young  ?  A  problem  we  cannot  solve.  Around 
it  the  suckers  from  the  Brier  roots  are  numerous, 
and  are  dug  down  yearly.  The  stem  is  carefully 
swathed  in  thick  canvas,  and  the  weight  of  the 
head  has  to  be  supported  as  well.  In  the  same 
garden  there  is  a  fine  standard  of  the  old  yellow 
Rose,  Harrison!,  on  its  own  roots,  and  the  head 
is  very  fine  when  covered  with  bloom.  This 
old  Rose  is  very  dwarf  usually,  but  if  encouraged 
to  throw  up  strong  shoots  by  mulching  liberally, 
a  much  better  appearance  results.  It  must 
not  be  hard  pruned,  however,  but  left  to 
itself.  Flowers  are  produced  very  freely. 

If  we  prune  the  dwarf  Roses  in  ApiB 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  fork  in  lots 
of  old  kept  manure  from  the  piggery,  the 
finest  results  are  obtained  ;  but  if  the  knife 
is  timidly  handled,  and  manure  sparingly  em¬ 
ployed,  poor  Roses  are  grown,  and  the  bushes 
soon  lose  health.  Once  the  middle  of  May  is 
reached,  a  dose  of  liquid  manure,  twice  a- week, 
brings  away  the  growth  double  strong,  and  the 
autumn  bloom  is  increased  very  much  also. 
There  is  a  very  good  story  told  of  the  late  Dr. 
Gillan,  of  Inchinnan,  near  Renfrew,  who  was 
very  fond  of  his  Roses,  when  he  had  any  to 
speak  of.  He  bought,  year  after  year,  the  beat 
plants  he  could  ;  but,  somehow,  the  blooms 
would  not  come  out  to  please  him.  The  wit  of 
the  doctor  was  taxed  to  account  for  it,  and  his 
wil  was  a  byword  in  Glasgow  ;  but  it  was  no 
use,  and  Roses  were  ^iven  up.  One  spring 
morning,  however,  as  if  Mother  Nature  had 
resolved  to  aid  the  lover  of  her  choicest  subjects, 
an  ass  wandered  into  the  garden,  and  carefully 
cropped  close  to  the  ground  all  the  young  shoots 
of  Roses,  thinking,  maybe,  they  were  a  sharper 
kind  of  Thistle.  Of  course,  the  chagrin  was  great 
at  the  manse,  as  now,  at  least,  the  fates  had 
done  their  worst,  and  flowers  were  impossible. 

In  July,  however,  the  doctor's  Roses  were  the 
pride  of  the  parish,  and,  greatly  chuckling,  the 
genial  man  exclaimed,  *‘That  when  he  had 
a  gardener  that  was  an  ass  he  got  no  Roses, 
but  once  he  had  an  ass  that  was  a ^gardener  you 
could  see  what  could  be  grovm  s^InckO^in  ’JlJkl] 
Let  the  novice  in  Rose  pruning  a^l^nis^swcvipte^ 


next  April,  and,  with  a  good  sharp  knife.  takVidown  ;  and,  if  done  in  August  or  8ept«^l>er, 
all  his  young  bushes  down  to  within  6  inches  or '  leave  alone  without  waterTog  again  ot 


going  Sir  Lucius  ”  kind  of  way,  and  what  he 
grows  will  not  be  very  like  what  he  will  see  at 
flower  shows.  To  those  with  old  bushes  and 
overgrown  hedges  of  climbing  Roses,  there  is 
another  way  of  pruning  which  I  tried  this  year 
with  great  success,  ft  was  recommended  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  whose  name  is  sufli- 
cient  authority  for  any  advice  he  gives  to  be 
strictly  followed  by  the  amateur.  Dispensing 
with  knife  or  Rose  scissors,  he  takes  the  great 
hedge  shears  and  rumps  round  the  bushes  quite 
freely,  cutting  well  in,  and  so  effects  in  an  hour 
or  more  what,  by  the  ordinary  slow  cutting 
method,  would  take  a  whole  day.  Of  course 
where  the  tasteful  amateur  only  grows  a  dozen 
or  so  of  the  finest  sorts,  he  likes  to  go  round 
each  bush  with  a  calculating  care  and  loving 
hand,  noticing  to  cut  to  a  strong  bud, 
growing  to  the  outside,  so  as  to  leave 
the  centre  free,  and  have  the  canes  all  growing 
straight  up  or  at  an  angle  inclining  outwards. 
This  treatment,  with  rich  manuring  and  liquid 
doses,  yields  the  finest  blooms,  and  to  those  com¬ 
peting  at  shows  is  indispensable.  If  lots  of 
flowers  are  wanted,  the  pruning  should  not  be 
so  hard,  but  take  it  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
I  find  it  the  best  plan,  as  a  severe  winter  cuts 
most  sorts  to  the  very  ground,  and  the  number 
of  young  canes  that  spring  is  greater  than  by 
slight  pruning  where  growth  is  confined  to  the 
tops  mostly. 

Let  no  novice  think  he  can  rival  a  stand  of 
Roses  like  what  Hugh  Dickson  carried  off  the 

Srize  with  at  Glasgow,  even  though  he  bought 
ozens  of  bunches  and  grew  them  well  too,  as 
competing  blooms  are  usually  confined  to  fresh 
budded  plants  as  these  give  the  finest  blooms, 
and  old  bushes  are  rarely  cut  from  for  keen 
competition.  Although  I  have  cut  aa  fine  single 
blooms  at  a  time  from  two  or  three-year-old 
plants  as  I  have  seen  at  a  show,  yet  the  next 
flower  was  not  so  fine;  but  this  occurs  in  all 
plants.  Pansies  even  sending  up  in  early  spring 
a  perfect  bloom,  and  never  another  like  it  all  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

BEOINNSR.S,  again,  often  make  the  sod  mistake 
of  copying  the  names  of  the  prize  Roses  and 
ordering  the  lot.  Far  better  let  the  order  be 
sent  to  a  respectable  house  for  the  number 
simply  that  is  wanted,  and  ask  for  vigorous 
growers  for  such  a  situation,  soil,  climate,  Ac. 
The  nurseryman  will  be  far  more  likely  to  send 
fine  bushes  of  growable  sorts  than  when  you 
limit  him  to  certain  popular  kinds,  and  he 
needs  must  send  them,  strong  or  weak,  as  the 
demand  is  great  or  otherwise.  For  instance,  if 
I  go  to  a  nursery  and  ask  for  a  Horace  Vemet, 
and  find  there  has  been  a  run  on  that  Rose,  I 
leave  the  weaker  plants  left,  and  select  a  strong 
bush  of  Charles  L^febvre  instead.  After  experi¬ 
ence  is  obtained  and  a  stock  gathered,  selections 
can  be  made  as  new  sorts  came  out,  but  unless 
I  could  get  a  good  grown  young  plant,  *'I’ll 
none  of  it,”  as  the  growing  is  but  labour  and 
sorrow.  A  very  goc^,  if  strong,  story  is  told 
of  an  Englishman  who  had  gone  to  a  lonely 
Highland  glen  to  fish,  and  in  the  house  where 
he  lodged,  a  very  diminutive  boy,  known  as 
“  wee  Donald,”  acted  as  his  message  boy  and 
carrier  in  general.  Next  year,  when  the 
Southron  gentleman  came  North  to  fish,  he  at 
once  asked,  where  was  “  wee  Donald  ?’*  No 
answer  was  returned,  and  after  positive 
demands  for  the  lad  were  met  with  silence, 
he  imisted  on  knowing  where  his  handy 
favourite  was,  and  got  answer  thus:  “Och, 
she’ll  jist  draw  his  neck,  as  she  was  shure 
wee  Donald  would  never  grow  to  be  a  folk.' 
So  with  weakly,  ill-grown  plants.  Better  to 
kill  them  right  away  as  be  bothered  nursing 
them,  as  very  rarely  will  they  grow  to  be  “folk,” 
or  Roses  among  R^s.  Striking  cuttings  is  an 
easy  thing  with  some  fiorists,  and  1  have  seen 
others  succeed  so  badly  as  to  discourage  them 
altogether.  An  old  gardener  of  fourscore 
showed  me  his  method,  and  since  adopting  it  I 
rarely  lose  a  cutting,  while  on  the  other  methods 
my  success  was  very  near  to  complete  failure. 
Take  a  cutting  and  half-inch  of  wood  on  either 
side  of  the  heel,  which  looks,  when  cut,  like  a 
crutch.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  leaf-mould  and 
8(|nd  and  press  firm,  give  a  good  watering,  00:^ 
"^a  day  to  elapse,  when  the  whole  i8_  dry, 
ten  cover  with  a  bell*glas8,  tight^/  pi^saed 


till  April  or  May,  when  the  flower  buds  will  be 
at  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  flower  the  same 
season.  The  first  time  I  tried  Mr.  Muir’s  plan 
I  lost  two  cuttings,  and  since  not  one,  and  from 
last  year’s  cuttings  I  have  now  plants  .3  feet 
high,  and  ready  for  shifting  in  November  to 
permanent  quarters.  The  following  Roses  I 
have  found  to  do  well,  all  on  the  Manetti 
stock  : — 

Abel  CArriere,  Baroness  RothschIKI,  Ceniifolia  Rosea, 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Due  de  Hohan,  Eugene  Apperi, 
John  Hopper,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  "ctor 
Yerdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane.  Pierre  Netting,  Seiuteur 
Vaisse,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cramoisic  Supedeuro,  Old  Moss 
Rose,  Alfred  Colomb,  Boule  de  Neige,  Charles  Lefebrre, 
Comtewe  de  Serenye.  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  Horace  Vemet, 
Jules  Margottin,  Madame  La  Charme,  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood, 
Madaiiiu  or  Mrs.  Rivers,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Souvenir  de  la  Molmaison,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and 
Old  Cabbage  Hose. 

I  have  had  these  for  years  mostly,  and  this 
year  my  blooms  were  superb.  I  have  found  La 
France  die  four  times,  Mario  Baumann  weak 
(but  my  finest  bloom,  maybe),  A.  K.  Williams 
weak  and  died  off.  Of  new  sorts,  the  very 
finest  I  have  seen  this  long  time  is  Merveille  de 
Lyon — Mr.  Dickson  showed  it  here  in  grand 
form,  and  colour  delicate  blush — also  mpM- 
lyto  Flandrin,  and  I  must  try  another  A,  K. 
Williams  and  La  France,  which  may,  perad- 
venture,  succeed.  A.  Swjuct. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Cool  erreenhouseB.— Dear  Mr.  Editor,^ 
As  one  who  has  rea<l  (I  might  almost  say  spelt) 
your  delightful  paper  from  end  to  end  for  years, 
I  trust  you  will  allow  mo  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  of  those  who,  unlike  myself,  appa¬ 
rently  believe  in  the  “  cool  greenhouse.”  I 
myself  possess  a  small,  very  well-made  struc¬ 
ture,  looking  due  south,  and  in  it  I  have  placed, 
year  after  year,  such  plants  as  are  recommended 
in  Gardening  for  cool  houses,  but  I  get  no 
bloom.  May  I  ask  them  do  they  ?  and,  if  they  do, 
how  do  they  do  it  ?  My  own  impression  is 
that  damp  is  the  enemy  with  which  we  have 
to  wrestle.  But  how  can  it  be  done  when  the 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  creeps  in  at 
every  crevice,  and  even  between  the  very  panes 
of  glass,  to  “  damp  off”  your  bulbs.  Camellia, 
Solanums,  or  whatever  else  you  may  happen 
to  have  started  in  your  cool  house  ?  Here,  in 
the  extreme  south,  we  have  as  much  sunshine, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  less  rain,  than  falls 
usually  to  the  lot  of  the  English  gardener  in 
winter  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  possible,  even 
from  the  hardiest  subjects,  to  obtain  a  show  of 
bloom  in  an  imwarmed  greenhouse ;  and  I 
would  fain  beg  of  those  of  your  readers  who  do 
to  impart  to  us  their  method  and  experiences. — 
A  Vicar’s  Wife. 


ring 


Q-eranium  v.  Pelargonium.— There  is 
hardly  anyone  who  does  not  think  that  he  knows 
what  a  Geranium  is,  and  yet  few  people  really 
do ;  indeed,  the  names  Geranium  and  Pelar¬ 
gonium  are  generally  so  mixed  up,  both  in  the 
press  and  by  the  public,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
tliat  there  is  much  mystification.  Ask  anyone 
what  a  Pelargonium  is,  and  the  chances  are  you 
get  the  answer,  after  a  little  hesitation,  that  it 
is  a  “fancy  ”  Geranium.  Although  it  has  been 
many  times  asked  “  What’s  in  a  name  ?’*  yet  it 
is  manifest  that  there  must  always  be  confusion 
if  gardeners,  professional  or  amateur,  do  not 
call  plants  by  their  right  names,  particularly 
when  the  name  used  is  really  the  name  of  some 
other  plant.  The  following  paragraph  from 
Robinson’s  admirable  “English  Flower  Garden” 
(Murray)  is  therefore  worth  noting: — “Pelar¬ 
gonium  :  The  numerous  species  of  this  genus  are 
all,  or  nearly  all,  natives  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  or  have  orginated  as  hybrids  or 
cross-bred  varieties  produced  in  this  or  other 
European  countries.  They  are  very  often 
erroneously  termed  Geraniums,  from  which 
family  of  plants  (although  allied)  they  are 
totally  distinct.  Geraniums  being  chiefly  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  northern  half  of  the  globe,  some 
of  them  to  England,  and  all  of  them  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Pelargoniums  grow  and 
flower  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  during  the 
summer  months,  without,  however,  being  so 
hardy  as  to  bravo  an  ordinary  British  winter." 
To  this  may  be  added  that  the  Pelargoniums 
are  S!;orV.s -bills,  while  the  Geraniums  are 
Crwes-bills,  the  latter  being  well-known  in 
cheir  wild  siuvt^^inde^  this  name.  As  a  matter 
^  of  curlqsityJt  would  be  interesting  to  know  howj 
I  ALd.  tnio  mistake  arose, — A  Reader 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  ARUM  FAMILY. 

A  BETTER  illustration  of  the  water- loving 
character  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Arum  family  could  not  well  be  given  than  that 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engravings,  which 
represent  two  well-known  plants  growing  under 
those  conditions  which  Nature  provides  for 
them,  and  under  which  alone,  imitated  in  our 
plant  houses,  can  anything  like  success  in  their 
cultivation  be  achieved.  Arums  frequent  only 
the  moistest  of  situations,  and  whether  found  in 
the  dense  jungles  of  the  western  or  eastern 
Tropics  or  in  the  more  temperate  regions,  they 
are  always  either  luxuriating  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  or  under  the 
shade  of  some  forest 
in  which  moisture  is 
abundant.  The  head¬ 
quarters,  perhaps,  of 
the  Order  is  Tropical 
America,  especially 
the  southern  portion. 

Here  Anthurinms, 

Philodendrons,  Mon- 
steras,  and  Cala- 
dinms,  along  with 
hosts  of  others,  are 
found  clinging  round 
the  limbs  of  the 
gigantic  forest  trees 
to  whose  shade  they 
are  indebted  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  scorch¬ 
ing  sunlight,  and 
under  whose  influ¬ 
ence  the  air  about 
them  is  kept  ever 
humid  and  genial. 

Travellers  tell  us  that 
in  these  forests  the 
evaporation  is  as 
excessive  as  that  of  a 
vapour  bath,  and  so 
it  is  in  the  Old  World 
wherever  the  Arum 
fauiUy  is  represented 
— alwi^s  excessive. 

Like  Ferns,  Arums 
thrive  beat  under  ex¬ 
tremely  moist  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  case 
of  both  there  may  be 
exceptions,  but  one 
cannot  err  in  imita¬ 
ting  Nature.  No  one 
could  desire  to  have 
Spathiphyllum  de¬ 
chard  i  better  grown 
than  we  here  see  done 
by  Nature  herself. 

To  neglect  to  supply 
it  with  an  abundance 
of  water  is,  so  far  as 
this  plant  and  others 
of  the  same  genus  are 
concerned,  almost 
sure  to  end  in  failure. 

The  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Arum 
Lily  treated  as  a 
pot  plant  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pot-bound  man¬ 
ner,  as  compared  with 
what  it  is  when 
planted  out  and 
deluged  with  water, 
is  another  instance  of 

the  same  sort  of  mismanagement.  Anthurium 
Scberzerianum  and  A.  Andreanum  are  almost 
semi-aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  although  the 
latter  is  found  sometimes  growing  upon  the 
trunks  of  trees,  yet  an  abundance  of  rain 
and  an  atmosphere  heavily  laden  with 
moisture  supply  it  with  those  conditions  with 
which  it  meets  along  the  stream  banks  or 
in  heavy  marshes.  The  Spathiphyllums,  in¬ 
cluding  the  species  here  represented,  along  with 
S.  candidum,  S.  floribundum,  and  S.  Patini, 
known  in  gardens  as  Anthuriums,  are  all  natives 
of  the  humid  forests  of  Columbia.  The  Amor- 
phophallus  and  allied  kinds  are  othsF^ble 
members  of  the  Arum  faimly^^ed  by  ^  tCJ 
Calla  ffithiopica,  Richardia,  Aru^  Ctiy,  OT 
Lily  of  the  Nile,  by  whichever  name  one  cares  to 
call  it,  is  one  of  our  every-day  plants,  grown  by 


all  and  admired  by  all  both  for  its  handsome 
leaves  and  for  its  large  white,  sweet-smelling, 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  so-called  ;  but,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  everyone  know's  that  they  are  no  more 
flowers  than  the  sheath  that  envelops  the 
Wheat  ear.  The  flow'ers  are,  however,  inside 
that  white  trumpet,  and  it  is  to  their  dis¬ 
tilling  energy  that  the  sweet  odour  emitted 
from  the  tube  is  due.  Arum  Lilies  are  much 
used  for  the  decoration  of  churches  about 
Christmas  time,  and  again  at  Easter  they  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  the  following  directions  may  be 
followed  with  advantage  :  Early  in  June  the 
plants  should  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots, 
cut  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  and 


floweiing  is  not  good  treatment  for  these  plants  ; 
they  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  always. 
There  is  a  variety  of  C.  lethiopica  known  as 
C.  hastata,  distinguished  by  its  yellow  flowers. 
Both  these  ’  ‘  ‘  ’  -  -  - 


Arum  Lilies  Planted  Out. 


planted  in  trenches  prepared  as  for  Celery — 
that  is,  to  three  parts  of  loam  add  one  part  of 
fresh  cow  manure,  and  place  a  layer  of  it  in 
the  bottom  of  a  trench  about  1  foot  deep.  All 
through  the  summer  an  abundance  of  water 
should  be  given  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
liquid  manure  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth. 
About  the  end  of  September  lift  each  plant  with  a 
good-sized  ball  of  earth  attached  to  it  and  repot, 
placing  them  afterwards  in  a  shaded  position  in  a 
cool  house  for  a  few  days  so  that  no  check  may  be 


h  these  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  and 
of  the  Nile  region. 


not  ( 


Abutilons  in  winter.— -As  winter  after 
winter  comes  round  the  value  of  Abutilons  as 
winter  flowering  plants  becomes  apparent. 
Many  of  them  may  easily  be  made  to  bloom  all 
the  year  round,  but  their  flowers  are  more  use¬ 
ful  during  the  short  days  in  the  winter  than  in 
summer.  They  may  now  be  had  of  almost  all 
colours,  and  all  of  them  are  nearly  equally 
cilective.  Some  kinds  bloom,  however,  more 
freely  in  winter  than  others.  One  which  blooms 

from  Octo- 


profusely  1 
ber  until  M 


i'  until  March  is  the 
one  named  Waverley. 
It  is  a  robust  grower. 
The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  clus¬ 
ters,  and  tneir  colour 
is  deep  and  intense 
yellow.  They  are 
large  in  size  and  may 
either  be  cut  off"  in 
clusters  or  singly  for 
house  decoration. 
Brilliant,  Dazzle, 
King  of  Roses,  Pur- 
pureum,  and  Scarlet 
Gem  are  all  fine  bright 
flowering  kinds,  and 
wherever  there  is  a 
greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  quantities 
of  them  should  be 
grown.  They  are  not 
precarious  subjects 
to  deal  with  ;  on  the 
contrary,  every  one 
of  them  grows  freely, 
and  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion  without  any  cod¬ 
dling.  Insects  have  a 
special  dislike  to 
them  ;  our  plants  are 
never  infested  by 
them,  a  fact  which 
speaks  for  itself.  Win¬ 
ter-blooming  plants 
are  propagated  in  the 
spring,  and  grown  on 
in  a  cool  frame,  or  in 
the  open  air  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  spot  through¬ 
out  the  summer. 
While  out-of-doors 
they  must  have 
plenty  of  water  and 
the  shoots  must  be 
well  pinched  in,  as 
the  plants  should  be 
kept  very  dwarf  until 
autumn,  when  young 
growths  may  be 
allowed  to  form,  and 
it  is  these  which 
flower  all  the  winter  . 
Old  plants  ^rown  on 
in  10  or  12-mch  pots 
supply  very  large 
quantities  of  flowers, 
but  spring  -  rooted 
cuttings  make  fine 
useful  plants,  and 
are  best  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration.  We 
hardly  ever  allow  any  flowers  to  form  during  the 
summer,  but  conserve  the  energies  of  the  plants 
for  winter  flowering.  The  blooms  open  quite 
freely  in  a  temperature  of  60  degs.,  and  no 
matter  how  cold  the  weather  may  be  they  never 
show  any  signs  of  “  damping  off.”  Abutilons 
are  plants  suited  in  every  way  for  amateurs,  as 
no  art  is  needed  to  grow  them  and  they  bloom 
well  without  any  special  care.  They  should 
have  about  this  time  liberal  quantities  of  manure 
water  at  the  root,  and  as  soon  ns  any  flowers 


experienced.  When  established  they  may  be  decay  they  should  bo  plucked  off,  as  they  are 

.  ....  .  much  inclined  to  form  seed-pods,  and  that 

aSi^ai  their  ability  to  flower  well.  A 

'  smaU  plants  oLsneh  a  kind  as  Waverley 
li  sup^y  seoree  inl'ffo^ers  weekly,  and  there 
^  ^^^^^^p€9^i]ation  into  which  they 


placed  in  a  light  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse  or 
fraTn^jknd  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  The 
^te  should  not  exceed  55  degs.. 

of  i^mtn  which  will  be  sufficient  to  b^g  the^i 
intomoom  by  Christmas  time  and  onwards,  i 
Easter.  Resting  or  drying  off  for  a  time 


^nh^ 


the  best  effect. —C. 
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Migrnonette  In  pots.  —  Mignonette  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  good  condition  in  April  and  Mav 
next  should  have  been  put  into  the  pots  in  which 
it  is  to  flower  two  or  three  months  ago.  If  it  is  to 
survive  the  winter  in  a  satisfactory  state  it 
should  be  kept  as  free  from  excitement  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  November  until  the  middle  of 
February.  The  best  position  for  it  during  this 
time  is  a  plant  house  in  which  fire  heat  is  only 
used  to  keep  out  frost,  or  a  light  brick  pit  in 
which  there  is  ample  room  for  air  and  light  to 
play  between  the  plants.  All  points  considered, 
no  doubt  Mignonette  is  best  on  the  front  shelves 
or  in  a  light  position  on  the  stage  of  a  span-rwfed 
house,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be 
kept  secure  from  frost,  and  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  heat  should  be  given  it  than  just  what 
will  do  that.  Mignonette  also  requires  very 
careful  watering  in  winter,  as  any  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  soon  turns  the  leaves.yellow 
and  ultimately  renders  the  plant  useless.  Clear 
water  only  should  be  given  it  while  resting. 
Plants  intended  to  make  large  specimens  should 
be  carefully  tied  out  if  not  already  done.  If 
well  furnished  with  growths,  they  may  be  trained 
to  any  desired  shape,  but  for  ordinary  uses  the 
bush  form  is  as  go^  as  any,  as  it  is  the  most 
natural.  Crowding  must  also  bo  avoided  ;  no 
plant  should  touch  its  neighbour,  and  those 
trained  flat  should  stand  on  inverted  pots. 
When  I  had  a  fancy  for  growing  large  examples 
of  Mignonette,  I  used,  as  soon  as  the  sun  gained 
power  in  March,  to  drop  the  pots  in  which  the 
plants  were  growing  inside  other  pots.  By  this 
means  the  roots  were  kept  in  a  more  uniform 
condition  as  to  heat  and  moisture  than  they 
otherwise  could  have  been.  Not  unfrequently 
the  roots  of  Mignonette  are  injured  by  the  sun 
striking  upon  the  pots  and  burning  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  the  plants  will 
begin  to  grow  with  increased  vigour,  but  they 
must  not  be  hurried  by  keeping  the  house  in 
which  they  are  growing  close  or  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat,  and  primary  conditions  os  regards 
success  are  light  and  judicious  ventilation.  At 
this  stage  shoots  showing  flower  should  have 
their  points  picked  off,  and  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward  something  stimulating  may  be  given  to  the 
roots.  Probably  any  concentrated  manure  will 
answer  for  this  purpose,  but  we  use  Florvita, 
which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  for  Mignonette, 
being  hardly  so  forcing  in  character  as  some  of 
the  others.  If  given  according  to  the  directions 
once  a  fortnight  that  will  be  often  enough.  After 
the  middle  of  April  shade  from  continuous  bright 
sunshine  must  be  afforded,  but  it  should  be 
movable,  and  only  applied  during  very  bright 
weather  ;  if  constantly  used  the  growth  will  be 
weakened.  Plants  to  flower  in  winter  must  be 
sown  earlier  than  those  wanted  to  flower  in 
spring,  and  must  receive  earlier  attention  in 
every  way. — J.  C. 

Blue  liObelias. — These  are  indispensable 
in  the  summer  flower  garden,  but  to  have  them 
really  effective  they  must  be  strong  bushy  plants 
when  put  out,  and  the  only  way  by  which  this 
can  be  effected  is  to  make  an  early  start.  If 
their  propagation  is  left  until  spring  there  is  not 
time  to  get  plants  bushy  enough  to  make  much 
show.  A  good  plan  is  to  save  a  quantity  of  old 
plants,  which,  if  cut  down  early  in  autumn,  will 
now  be  furnished  with  healthy  growing  shoots. 
These  plants,  pulled  into  pieces,  will  yield 
several  dozens  of  rooted  divisions,  which,  if 
dibbled  into  shallow  boxes,  will  soon  strike  root 
freely.  The  points  of  the  shoots  must  be  kept 
pinched  out,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form 
side-shoots  they  should  be  potted  off  in  3-inch 
pots  and  placed  in  light  airy  pits  or  frames  near 
the  glass.  Keep  them  nipped  down  close  until 
finally  planted  out,  when  they  will  be  dense 
tufts,  ready  to  make  a  brillant  display.  lyobelias 
succeed  best  under  cool  treatment ;  in  fact,  I 
find  them  to  do  well  in  frames  along  with 
Calceolarias,  Gazanias,  and  similar  plants 
where  the  frost  is  kept  out  by  external 
coverings.  The  less  fire  heat  they  get  the 
better.  Although  seedlings  or  spring  struck 
cuttings  mav  be  pushed  on  to  make  fine  plants 
by  May  in  heated  structures,  they  have  not 
the  stamina  of  plants  wintered  in  cold  frames, 
and  make  but  a  brief  display. — J.  G.  G. 

Ghiernsey  Lily  (Nerine  Foth^lli).— We 
find  this  to  be  yery  uMfnl  foi|flowiSTm'^ 
August.  Indeed ,  we!  &re  sAm^ 
■ei^ceable  character.  Five  or  six  bulbs  in  aL 
8-inch  pot  make  fine  specimens  for  placing  in 


vases,  of  a  rather  large  size,  and  what  is  more, 
they  flower  at  a  time  when  other  bulbous  plants 
are  scarce.  We  treat  it  as  an  evergreen  bulb  ; 
therefore  it  is  never  dried  off,  and  no  particular 
care  is  paid  at  any  time  to  the  amount  of  water 
which  it  gets  ;  nevertheless  the  soil  is  never 
allowed  to  get  at  any  time  dust  dry.  When 
kept  constantly  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  it 
never  flowered.  Now  we  keep  it  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature  all  the  winter,  returning 
it  to  the  greenhouse  early  in  May,  and  under 
this  treatment  it  flowers  regularly  every  year. 
— vF.  C.  C. 

12138.— Repotting  Ferns.— Feriw  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  cool  house  should  be  repotted  in  April. 
This  is  about  the  time  that  the  Maiden- hair 
commences  to  form  fresh  fronds  and  that  new 
roots  begin  to  form.  One  very  important  point 
in  connection  with  Ferns  is  not  to  over-pot,  as 
many  kinds,  not  being  strong  rooted,  fail  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  new  soil,  which  is  thus 
liable  to  become  close  and  sour.  If  a  plant  is 
in  a  4|-inch  pot  shift  into  a  6-inch  one,  which 
will  amply  suffice  for  one  year.  But  it  is  often 
far  better  not  to  repot,  as  Ferns  will  grow  in 
the  same  pots  for  years  if  watered  once  or  twice 
daily  through  the  summer,  according  to  the 
weather.  We  have  some  which  have  been  in 
the  same  pots  for  three  years,  and  they  still 
make  good  growth. — J.  C.  B. 


ROSES. 


EARLY  ROSES, 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  forced 
Roses,  it  is  desirable  to  delay  placing  them  in 
artificial  heat  until  the  days  get  long  enough  to 
afford  them  sufficient  light  to  give  strength  and 
consistency  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  This 
applies  especially  to  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which 
do  not  respond  so  readily  to  an  increase  of 
temperature  as  Tea-scented  varieties.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  possible  to  get  Hybrid  Per- 

Eetuals  in  flower  as  early  as  February,  but 
looms  obtained  so  early  are  wanting  in  colour, 
and  the  petals  are  thin  and  small.  Unless 
wanted  for  some  special  purpose,  they  should 
not  be  placed  in  heat  so  early  as  to  render  it 
needful  to  afford  them  a  high  temperature  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  flower.  The  best  Roses 
are  those  upon  plants  that  have  been  allowed  to 
come  on  slowly  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature.  Roses  to  be  thus  dealt  with 
should  be  pruned  in  December,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  some  structure  just  secure  from  frost, 
where  they  will  get  sufficient  protection  to 
induce  the  buds  to  form  and  gradually  develop. 
The  middle  of  February  is  soon  enough  to  give 
them  an  increase  of  temperature,  ana  then  the 
day  maximum  heat  ought  not  to  exceed  55  degs., 
10  degs.  less  being  allowed  at  night.  Under 
this  treatment  they  come  on  without  any  increase 
of  artificial  temperature  until  the  flower-buds 
are  visible  ;  during  this  time  they  should  have  a 
very  light  position  and  be  as  near  the  glass  as 
they  can  be  got  without  coming  in  actual  contact 
with  it.  Gentle  syringing  night  and  morning 
will  assist  in  promoting  vigorous  growth,  and 
regular  supplies  of  manure  water  will  also  help 
them.  They  will  bear  such  a  gentle  stimulant 
as  often  as  they  require  water.  Respecting  the 
Temperature  for  forcing  RasES,  apart 
from  whether  it  be  early  or  late  in  the  season, 
the  cultivator  is  perforce  limited  in  its  application 
if  he  desires  a  full  measure  of  success.  While 
the  young  ^owth  is  forming,  and  up  to  the 
time  when  the  flower-buds  are  visible,  forcing 
must  bo  slow,  or  the  flowers  will  be  few  in 
number,  and  the  growth  drawn  and  weak.  After 
flower- buds  are  formed,  a  moderate  increase 
of  temperature  is  quite  safe,  but  at  no  period 
of  their  growth  should  the  maximum  heat 
exceed  70  degs.  during  the  daytime,  and  then 
they  must  have  abundance  of  light  and  a  mo¬ 
derate  amount  of  air  ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  March 
60  degs.  by  day,  and  50  degs.  by  night,  would 
suit  them  better  than  10  degs.  higher,  but  50 
degs.  would  not  be  sufficient  to  get  them  into 
flower  very  early.  As  growth  advances  it  should 
be  neatly  tied  out,  so  that  each  branch  stands 
separate  from  the  others,  and  in  the  case  of  old 
nts  something  more  stimulating  than  manure 
■~r  is  desirable.  For  such  purposes  we  use 
of  the  chemical  manures  now!  in’  the  nSii  k  si:. 


given  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  can  be  seen, 
and  another  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
A  thin  shade  on  the  glass  on  very  bright  days 
will  keep  the  plants  from  beingseverelv  distressed 
by  the  action  of  strong  sunshine.  Gentle  syringing 
must  be  keep  up  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
unless  an  attack  of  mildew  should  set  in.  In 
that  case  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be  main¬ 
tained  for  a  few  days,  and  the  infested  leaves 
dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  the  early 
stages  of  growth  the  Rose  maggot  must  be  looked 
for,  every  curled  leaf  must  m  examined,  and 
the  pest  destroyed. 

Treatment  after  flowering. — Forced  Roses 
are  sometimes  hardly  dealt  with  after  they  go 
out  of  flower.  They  are  set  about  in  odd  comers 
in  cold,  draughty  positions.  Such  treatment  is 
not  right.  Roses  forced  early  require  nearly  as 
much  care  after  they  have  done  flowering  sis 
before  ;  the  new-made  growth  requires  to  l>e 
gradually  hardened  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
open  air.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the 
next  year’s  success  depends  on  how  the  plants 
are  treated  when  they  go  out  of  flower.  If  the 
leaves  are  allowed  to  develop  and  harden  up  in 
a  gradually  reduced  temperature  compared  with 
that  of  the  forcing- house,  there  is  a  much  better 
chance  of  their  producing  a  good  crop  of  flowers 
the  next  year,  than  is  the  case  when  they  are 
exposed  to  a  low  temperature  suddenly  after 
being  brought  from  a  warm  structure.  Even 
those  which  flower  in  May  should  bo  gradually 
hardened  off  before  they  are  placed  in  the  open 
air.  A  deep  pit  from  which  the  lights  can  be 
taken  during  the  day,  in  favourable  weather,  is 
the  most  suitable  structure  in  which  to  harden 
off  forced  Roses.  J.  C.  C. 


12153.— Planting  Roses. — From  now  to 
the  end  of  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
Roses,  including  all  varieties  and  all  sizes. 

The  old  maxim,  “  Move  a  Rose  in  November  it 
must  grow,  transplant  it  afterwards  it  may,” 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  amateurs, 
as  founded  on  the  results  of  practical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  gardening.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  roots  of  Roses  (and  indeed  most  plants) 
are  very  active,  and  the  descending  sap  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  formation  of  new  roots. 
Trench  and  manure  the  ground  well,  and  if 
necessary  give  a  surface  dressing,  and  other¬ 
wise  protect  the  plants  from  severe  frosts. —  ! 

J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

12111. — Roses. — I  notice  that  **J.  0.  E.,” 
in  his  list,  has  several  errors  in  the  names.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance,  I  always  think,  for 
blooms,  &c.,  to  be  correctly  staged,  and  so, 
perhaps,  ho  will  allow  me  to  give  the  following 
corrections  for  the  benefit  of  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  ;  Devienne-Lamy,  Henry  Ledechanx, 
Julius  Finger,  Mdlle.  Eugenio  Verdier,  Mario 
Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Nardy  Freres, 
Ulrich  Brunner  Fils  (Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  is 
a  Hybrid  Tea),  Anna  Olivier,  La  Boule  d’Or, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Madame  Villermo* 
{comma  between  President  and  Rubens), 
Souvenir  d’Eliso  Vardon.  A  reference  to  the 
list  at  page  389  will  make  the  corrections 
intelligible.  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  a  few 
other  Roses  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection  ? 
—(a)  H.  P.  :  Auguste  Rigotard,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Boule  do  Neige,  Captain  Christy, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Due 
de  Wellington,  Dupuy  Jamain,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Le  Havre,  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  I^rd  Macaulay,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame  La  Charme, 
Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady, 
Marechal  Vaillant,  May  Quennell,  Mrs.  Jowitt, 
Mrs.  Laxton,  Pierre  Netting,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Star  of  Waltham,  Thomas  Mills,  ' 

Xavier  Olibo.  (6)  Noisette  Roses :  Bouquet  i 

d’Or,  Celine  Forestier.  (c)  Tea-scented  :  Adam, 
Homer,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Berard, 
Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Welch,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami.  {d)  Hybrid  Tea,  Bourbon,  &c.  :  Cheshunt  i 
Hybrid,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Madame 
Isaac  Pereire,  Geant  des  Batailles,  !Mr3. 
Bosanquet.— William  Walters,  Barton-on~ 
Trent. 


\  I  Popular  names  of  plant0.-We  tmdenUnd  that  1 
k  diotionkry  of  plants,  with  their  Enjfltah  or  commoai 
naiiias,  5?  abo^^ibc  issaeiti  by  Jlr.  J(An  Murray.  The" 
,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  4  ..  X  t  ir*  •  i  woi^kTwiiich MiHer,  will  prove  a  Rreat  boou  td 

large  tablespoouful  of  which  for  a.  l‘2*inch  e^ially  to  those  who  havj 

[)t  fa  sufficient.  The  first  supply  ihonld  in  the  Latin  names  of  garden  f.owo 
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Oole worts. — It  seems  strange  that  so  few 
ihonld  take  the  pains  to  secure  a  supply  of  tender¬ 
hearted  Cabbages  through  the  winter  months. 
By  sowing  a  proper  kind  early  in  July,  trans¬ 
planting  on  to  ^ood  ground  early  in  September, 
nioe  m^ium-sued  hearts  will  be  formed  by 
November,  which,  cut  anywhere  through  the 
winter,  are  delicious.  Hard  winters  are  apt  to 
destroy,  therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  them 
np  and  lay  them  in  thickly  in  a  sheltered  place. 
Then  in  very  hard  weather  a  little  litter  ensures 
their  safety,  the  slight  amount  of  labour  incurred 
being  more  than  repaid  by  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  tender  greens. — Byflket. 

1208.'l.— Vegetables  for  exhibition.— 
The  following  are  the  best  kinds  : — Cos  Lettuce  : 
Kingsholm  or  Paris  White.  Broad  Beans : 
Seville  Longpod  or  Harlington  Wonder.  Red 
Celery :  Major  Clarke’s  or  Manchester  Cham¬ 
pion.  White  Celery  :  Yates’  Prize  White  or 
Wright’s  Giant  White.  Vegetable  Marrow  : 
Long  Cream.  Peas  :  Marvel  or  Omega.  French 
Beans  :  Canadian  Wonder  or  Monster  Long- 
podded  Negro.  Scarlet  Runners  :  Champion. 
Potatoes  (Kidney)  :  Snowflake  or  Salmon 
Kidney ;  round,  Schoolmaster  or  Grampion. 
Sow  and  plant  at  the  usual  times,  giving  the 
Peas,  Beans,  and  Lettuces  plenty  of  room,  and 
thinning  the  produce  of  all,  so  as  to  force  extra 
CTowth.  Lancashire  Bob  is  a  heavy  Goose 
berry,  bat  it  is  doubtful  if  a  bush  planted  this 
autamn  would  produce  exhibition  fruit. — J.  ?., 
L'iac(t$hire, 

1*2122.— Lettuce  for  light  soil.— Dry, 
light  soil  on  a  southern  “slope” — no  worse 
conditions  conld  be  chosen  for  the  culture  of 
Lettoce  in  summer.  Having  had  to  labour 
under  similar  disadvantages,  1  will  state  the 
method  by  which  I  have  been  fairly  successful. 
Tall  Peas  (the  plus  ultra  of  British  Queen)  are 
sown  in  rows  from  east  to  west  to  give  a  little 
shade.  Between  the  Peas  beds  are  made  3  feet 
wide  and  heavily  manured.  On  these  the 
Lettnoe  is  sown  in  drills  1  foot  apart.  In  very 
dry  weather  the  Lettuce  must  be  thoroughly 
well  watered  twice  daily,  and  the  Peas  once  a 
day.  Cos  varieties,  in  spite  of  every  care, 
rarely  come  to  perfection  in  dry,  hot  weather. 
They  begin  to  “bolt”  almost  from  the  day  they 
germinate.  I  have,  therefore,  quite  abandoned 
their  cultivation  in  the  summer  months.  Any 
of  the  Cabbage  tribe  will  do  well  with  care,  but 
the  most  easily  managed  is  American  Gathering. 
Id  the  past  hot  season  not  more  than  half  per 
cent,  have  “  bolted,”  and  I  have  even  now  fine 
plants  some  a  foot  across. — P.  H. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

No  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  more  inte 
resting  than  that  of  cultivating  vegetables  for 
exhibition.  It  is  in  many  respects  an  unlimited 
subject,  as  the  quality  of  the  produce  can  never 
be  too  high,  or  cultivators  and  exhibitors  too 
numerous,  and  they  may  belong  to  all  classes, 
from  the  owner  of  a  garden  many  acres  in 
extent  to  a  cottager  who  only  rents  a  small 
allotment.  Where  vegetables  are  exhibited 
often  extensively  and  successfully  it  is  a  pretty 
true  sign  that  vegetable  culture  receives  proper 
attention  and  that  the  soil  is  well  tilled.  No 
ground  is  allowed  to  remain  empty  in  the 
garden  of  one  who  grows  vegetables  for 
exhibition,  and  everything  which  can  be 
converted  into  manure  is  taken  advantage 
of.  i^me  say  that  when  a  cultivator  begins  to 
grow  for  exhibition,  crops  for  everyday  use  are 
made  a  secondary  consideration,  and  that  except 
at  certain  periods  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  crops  through¬ 
out  the  year  must  be  of  the  highest  excellence  to 
enable  extensive  selection  to  bo  made  for  success¬ 
ful  competition.  For  instance,  anyone  wishing 
to  exhibit  a  dozen  Cauliflowers  in  J une  would 
sever  think  of  only  growing  a  dozen  plants  to 
■ecure  that  number  of  fine  heads,  but  scores,  or 
sven  more,  as  the  case  might  be,  and,  therefore,  a 
lurplns  of  fine  heads  would  be  the  result ;  and  this 
vould  happen  in  the  case  of  all  crops  at  all 
•easons.  There  is,  moreover,  the  desire  whiei^ 
•very  exhibitor  possesses  of  g^wlng  pnlyjim- 
proved  varieties  of  everything, idid  the  beat  sr 
ragetablea  are  also  the  best  for  table  use  ;  in- 
they  cannot  be  otherwise.  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  for  instance,  is 


one  of  the  very  best  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  a  better  Cauliflower  for  ordinary  use  could 
not  be.  Intermediate  Carrot  is  vastly  superior 
to  the  Long  Surrey  for  exhibition,  and  so  it  is 
also  for  the  table.  The  handsome  smooth  fruit 
of  the  Drumlanrig  Tomato  is  better  than  that 
of  distorted  kinds,  and  Drumhead  Cabbages 
would  stand  no  chanoc,  either  in  a  show-room 
or  on  a  dinner  table,  with  the  variety  called 
Redbraes.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  may 
probably  bo  found  in  Potatoes,  as  among  these 
the  handsomest  looking,  such  as  International 
Kidney  and  Porter’s  Excelsior  amongst  rounds, 
are  inferior  in  quality  to  others  less  attractive 
in  appearance  ;  still,  many  of  the  newer  sortp, 
such  as  Schoolmaster,  Covent  garden  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  others,  are  not  without  merit.  Before 
success  can  be  attained  the 

Soil  must  be  got  into  proper  condition.  Few 
crops  can  be  brought  to  any  great  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  poor,  shallow  soil ;  richness  and  deep¬ 
ness  in  the  way  of  tilth  are  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  perfect  development.  A  deeply-dug 
and  well -manured  soil  will  always  produce  good 
vegetables,  but  a  soil  which  may  produce  fine 
Cabbages,  (’auliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
similar  crops  may  not  be  capable  of  growing 
beautiful,  clean  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beetroots,  &c. , 
as  while  the  former  delight  to  feed  on  fresh  lumps 
of  manure,  and  abundance  of  it,  the  latter  can 
only  be  had  clean  and  perfect  where  the  ground 
can  be  penetrated  freely  without  causing  the 
roots  to  emit  prongs  and  rootlets,  which  they 
are  apt  to  do  in  newly  manured  soil.  All  such 
crops  should  be  grown  in  soil  which  was  well 
mannred  the  previous  year.  Heavy  land  may 
always  be  made  suitable  for  roots  by  adding 
sand,  road  scrapings,  or  leaf-soil,  and  insects, 
which  are  so  iniurious  to  some  crops,  especially 
Carrots,  may  be  prevented  from  doing  mneh 
harm  by  the  judicious  application  of  soot,  lime, 
or  salt.  Potatoes  can  only  be  had  of  the  largest 
size  by  the  aid  of  plenty  of  manure.  Peas,  too, 
delight  in  abundance  of  this  stimulant,  and  so 
do  Onions,  Leeks,  Broad  Beans,  and  Celery. 
Leeks  for  show  cannot  bo  too  large,  and  the 
more  blanched  the  stem  is  the  better.  Onions 
can  never  be  too  large,  provided  they  are  good 
in  shape  and  perfectly  solid.  In  spring  and 
early  summer  autumn-sown  Onions  are  best  for 
exhibitions,  but  after  the  month  of  August 
spring-sown  ones,  if  well  grown,  are  generally 
the  Irast.  Celery,  when  strong,  spotless,  and 
well  blanched,  is  an  excellent  vegetable  for 
exhibition,  and  a  good  dish  of  it  always  com¬ 
mands  attention. 

An  ordinary  amount  of  manure  will  grow 
Celery  more  firm  and  crisp  than  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  it.  Of  water  it  can  scarcely  have  too 
much,  and  the  soil  with  which  it  is  earthed  up 
should  always  be  quite  free  from  grubs,  as  it  is 
these  which  disfigure  the  stems.  Soil  whioh 
will  produce  clean  Carrots  will  always  grow 
perfect  Celery,  and  with  us  these  two  crops  are 
never  ^rown  far  apart.  Undue  crowding  must 
be  strictly  avoided  in  growing  vegetables  for 
exhibition,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  allow  more  space  between  the 
rows  or  plants  than  is  really  wanted.  Onions, 
for  instance, 'grown  6  inches  apart  should  just  be 
as  fine  as  any  which  could  be  produced  at  12 
inches  apart.  Timely  attention  in  the  way  of 
sowing,  planting,  and  thinning  are  important 
points,  and  good  results  are  not  so  much  a 
question  of  space  as  of  system  and  order.  Un¬ 
successful  exhibitors  who  have  never  given  their 
vegetable  crops  due  attention  often  think  and 
say,  when  they  see  some  high-class  vegetables 
shown,  that  more  means  than  can  be  commonly 
employed  have  been  taken  to  produce  them,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  that  is  not  so  ;  there  is, 
indeed,  no  secret  whatever  in  the  matter  of 
growing  good  vegetables  ;  all  they  want  is  sound 
cultivation,  care,  and  attention.  Some  crops 
may  be  stimulated  by  strong  manures,  and  these 
may  be  the  means  of  forcing  certain  things  into 
prominence,  but  to  depend  on  stimulants  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  kinds  of  vegetables  fit  for  exhibition  is 
a  great  mistake. 

Artificial  manures  are  deficient  in  sustain¬ 
ing  powers,  and  therefore  both  crops  and  soil 
would  ultimately  suffer  were  no  other  manures 
used.  Fezjtilisers,  in  the  sha^  of  top-dressings 
r.iaimlw^r,  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
u^vnil^imcs  auring  the  season ,  e8p«3<{t^|y 
in  oveWiy  or  poor  soils,  but  I  woula  never 
recommend  anyone  to  grow  show  vegetabl4^ 
in  suoh  a  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term) 


spasmodic  way.  The  mainspring  of  success  does 
not  rest  on  such  fits  and  starts,  but  on  the  general 
high  condition  of  the  soil — the  result  of  good 
cultivation.  Quality  must  be  the  sole  charac¬ 
teristic  of  vegetables  for  exhibition,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  steady,  persistent 
growth. 

In  .selecting  vegetables  for  exhibition,  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  given  to  those  varieties  that 
require  most  skill  in  cultivation.  In  unlimited 
collections  specimens  of  everything  may  bo 
shown,  but  where  prizes  are  offered  for  collec¬ 
tions  of  six,  nine,  or  twelve  sorts  only  the 
choicest  should  be  taken.  A  good  collection 
of  six  kinds  should  consist  of  Peas,  Kidney 
Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  and 
Carrots.  In  the  case  of  nine  dishes  1  would 
add  Cucumbers,  Celery,  and  Vegetable  Marrows, 
and  in  that  of  twelve  Turnips,  Globe  Arti¬ 
chokes,  and  Leeks  or  Onions.  Larger  collections 
should  include  Broad  Beans,  Runner  Beans, 
Asparagus,  Beetroot,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Parsnips,  Salsify,  Savoys,  Lettuces,  &c.  Rhu¬ 
barb  is  sometimes  shown  as  a  vegetable,  but  it  is 
not  distinct  enough  to  make  a  good  dish.  In 
single  dishes  a  number  of  Cabbages  or  Savoys 
would  stand  no  chance  of  being  placed  before 

food  Tomatoes,  Celery,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers, 
’otatoes,  and  similar  produce,  and  in  order  to 
exhibit  successfully  attention  must  be  paid  to 
these  matters.  Over-grown  vegetables  or  those 
past  their  best  are  not  suitable  for  exhibition ; 
they  should  be  just  on  the  eve  of  their  prime, 
and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  quantity 
can  never  make  up  for  want  of  quality.  In 
a  really  first-class  collection  of  vegetables  every 
dish  should  be  good  enough  to  win  were  it 
placed  in  the  single  classes,  and  unless  that 
IS  so  disappointment  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 
One  of  the  i^t  collections  of  vegetables  I  ever 
exhibited  was  shown  at  Gloucester  in  1880, 
when  four  Cauliflowers  beat  twenty-four,  and 
six  Onions  weighing  24  ounces  each  were  pre¬ 
ferred  to  heaps  of  two  dozen.  These  arc 
instances  of  quality  being  of  more  importance 
than  quantity. 

A  plan  often  resorted  to  is  to  show  collections 
with  one  or  two  good  specimens  in  each  dish, 
and  the  remainder  inferior — an  unprofitable 
mode  of  exhibiting.  In  preparing  vegetables 
for  exhibition,  all  superflnous  matter  in  the  form 
of  loose  leaves  shonld  be  trimmed  off  and  only 
the  usefnl  parts  left.  Roots  should  be  washed 
clean,  but  any  kind  of  polishing  should  never 
be  attempted.  In  dishing  up  and  arranging  no 
particular  plan  need  be  followed,  but  every¬ 
thing  should  be  shown  off  to  advantage. 
All  kinds  of  salad  plants  may  be  included,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Cucumbers,  none  of  them 
can  be  shown  to  win  against  good  vegetables  of 
the  ordinary  types.  At  many  shows,  however, 
there  are  salad  classes.  Cucumbers,  Lettuces, 
Endive,  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  Beetroot, 
and  Celery  are  amongst  the  chief  subjects  which 
come  under  this  heading.  Cucumbers  should 
never  be  too  old  when  shown ;  young  and 
tender  specimens  alone  merit  a  prize.  Fruits 
from  12  inches  to  20  inches  in  length  are 
generally  preferred  to  yard  long  ones.  Lettuces 
should  be  crisp  and  firm  and  always  well  blanched 
in  the  centre.  The  Batavian  Endive  is  the 
best,  but  this  is  chiefly  used  as  a  winter  salad. 
Radishes  may  consist  of  both  the  long  and  short- 
rooted  varieties,  and  they  may  be  red  or  white 
in  colour,  but  they  must  be  clean  skinned  and 
firm  at  the  core.  Apart  from  CJelery  being  a 
first  rate  vegetable,  it  mast  be  included  as  a 
salad,  and  when  well^rown  carries  great  weight 
in  any  exhibition.  The 
Importation  of  vegetables  into  this  country 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  only  way  to 
lessen  it  with  advantage  is  to  improve  and  ex¬ 
tend  vegetable  cultivation.  At  exhibitions,  as 
a  rule,  vegetables  are  not  fairly  dealt  with.  I 
have  often  seen  more  money  offered  for  half-a- 
dozen  Pelargoniums  than  for  a  dozen  dishes  of 
the  best  and  choicest  vegetables.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  improvement  in  this  direction 
will  soon  be  forthcoming,  and  that  ere  long 
awards  for  good  productions  in  the  way  of 
vegetables  will  not  be  left  to  be  wholly  made  by 
our  leading  seedsmen. 

GL^burfrii'.SJO. --This  is  the  best  article  we  have  ever 
tried  for  card en  boots.  It  spftons  the  leather  and  makes 
HM  iJO'Ot  war#«nd  eoMl  orskblo;  ard  at  the  game  time  it 
r^isis  wet  Anoth^  odrahta^c  is  that  the  boots  take  a 
po’ifih  ^iri^tly  a!tt'r;  iUr  oi  ,.  at  least,  as  soon  as  they 
dry.  itin  rntue  by  Price  s  candle  Company,  Batlcrsei, 
and  is  now  soM  by  most  geedEinen. 
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SOMK  REASONS  FOR  NOT  BEING  A 
VEGETARIAN. 

OxE  tale  is  gooj  until  another  is  toltl.  The 
reasons  f  -r  Ijeing  a  vegetarian,  ({noted  from  the 
/'«//  Mull  (iazf'th'y  leave  out  of  consideration 
what  must  really  settle  the  question.  The  kind 
of  food  which  a  living  creature  can  assimilate  is 
settled  by  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  assimila¬ 
tion.  A  carnivorous  animal  cannot  digest 
vegetables  any  more  than  a  gramnivorous 
animal  can  live  on  flesh.  The  digestive  organs 
of  the  human  subject  are  suited  to  a  mixed  diet 
of  flesh  and  vegetables,  the  teeth  oven  combining 
the  characters  of  a  carnivorous  and  gramni¬ 
vorous  animal. 

In  the  human  subject  there  is  much  greater 
variety  than  in  any  of  the  lower  animals.  Some 
subjects  have  a  long  intestine  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  points  to  a  suitability  for  living  on 
vegetable  foods.  Other  subjects  have  a  short  in¬ 
testine  and  an  organization  which  is  almost 
carnivorous.  The  mistake  that  vegetarians 
make  is  in  imagining  that  the  dietary  which 
keeps  them  in  perfect  health  is  suitable  for  every¬ 
body.  A  vegetable  diet  has  quite  as  bad  an 
effect  on  a  man  naturally  carnivorous  as  a  diet 
of  flesh  has  on  a  man  naturally  a  vegetable 
feeder.  The  good  old  English  dishes,  bacon  and 
beans,  and  beef  and  greens,  represent  the  kind 
of  feeing  suitable  to  the  organization  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  kind  of  food  which  should  be  avoided  in 
hot  weather  is  all  food-containing  heat-producing 
substances,  which  are  not  required  by  the 
human  system  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
Is  about  blood-heat. 

White,  or  ordinary  baker’s  bread,  consisting, 
as  it  does,  greatly  of  a  substance  known  as  Rice 
cones — which  is  pure  starch — Rice,  Cornflower, 
Potatoes,  and  fat,  should  not  be  eaten  in  very 
hot  weather.  moat,  fish,  Peas  and  Beans, 

and  cooked  green  vegetables  are  the  foods  for  hot 
weather,  as  they  supply  flesh-forming  substances 
almost  exclusively.  Before  food  can  become  part 
of  the  animal  frame  it  has  first  to  bo  changed 
into  living  blood.  This  change  is  effected  by  the 
process  of  digestion.  Animal  food  is  much 
nearer  blood  in  its  composition  than  vegetable 
food,  and  when  fresh  and  carefully  cooked  is 
the  easiest  to  digest  of  all  food  except  new  milk 
and  raw  eggs.  All  vegetable  foods  are  difficult 
to  digest,  u«ing  farther  from  blood  in  their  com¬ 
position.  Gramnivorous  animals  have  a  much 
more  complicated  digestive  apparatus  than 
carnivorous  animals. 

Hurried  meals  are  a  fertile  source  of  indiges¬ 
tion.  Food  improperly  mixed  with  saliva  lies  in 
the  stomach  until  it  ferments  through  decay, 
and  cannot  be  healthy  food.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  vegetable  foods.  The  most  fertile 
source  of  all  disorders  proceeding  from  food 
is  making  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day  at  a 
time  when  nature  never  intended  any  food  to  be 
eaten.  The  nervous  force  which  is  the  motive 
power  of  the  human  system  is  sent  to  the 
digestive  organs  with  increasing  energy  from 
sunrise  until  noon,  after  which  time  it  rapidly 
declines,  and  the  digestive  organs  go  to  rest,  as 
it  were,  until  the  following  morning.  A  man 
with  a  weak  digestion  can  eat  a  dinner  at  twelve 
which  would  ruin  his  digestion  if  partaken  of 
three  hours  later.  1  have  witnessed  lately  a  nmu 
who  was  a  confirmed  late  diner  take  to  dining 
at  one  instead  for  a  week  or  two,  (the  result 
being  a  rapid  improvement  in  health  and 
brightness.  Twelve  is  nature’s  dinner  hour, 
and  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  who 
value  health  of  body  and  mind.  A  friend  with 
a  very  weak  digestion  and  a  tendency  to  chronic 
dyspepsia  manages  to  rot.'iin  good  health  and  is 
likely  to  live  to  o  good  age  simply  through 
making  nine  o’clock  breakfast  the  principal  meal 
of  the  day,  and  taking  nothing  but  light 
refreshment  after.  There  is  one  matter  which 
is  a  great  discouragement  to  vegetarianism, 
and  that  is  the  bad  quality  of  the  cereal  food 
offered  to  the  British  public.  The  principal 
constituents  of  grains  are  starch  and  gluten. 
The  starch  is  heat-giving,  the  gluten  ilesh- 
forming  ;  the  starch  is  white,  the  gluten  of  a 
yellowish  cream  or  pale  drab  colour.  White 
bread  can  only  bo  made  from  Ibur  which 
contains  far  too  much  star^nxo^bc 
nourishing  food.  xt 

nourishing  food,  as  thvy  oontalni^re  glui  ^ 
nd  more  Iron.  Bread  which  is  nourUhing  anu 

'<^'1  for  food  Is  dirty  in  colour  (similar  to  Italian 


macaroni)  and  tough.  Pure  white  bread  which 
crumbles  in  the  mouth  is  not  food,  but  heating 
substance  only.  Poor  people,  who  cannot  afford 
to  give  their  children  meat,  vegetables,  and 
milk,  should  give  them  real  whole  meal  bread 
only — that  is,  bread  made  from  tbo  Wheat  grain 
as  it  grows,  minus  the  bran,  in  which  state  it  is 
a  perfect  food.  Giving  children  white  bread  is 
little  better  than  starving  them.  Rice  is  not 
food  but  heating  substance.  An  Indian  colonel 
showed  our  rice  to  a  Hindoo,  and  he  said  his 
fowls  would  starve  on  it.  And  yet  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese  live  almost  entirely  on  Rice.  The 
difference  is  that  the  Rice  sold  in  England  is 
starved  to  make  it  white,  and  contains  scarcely 
any  gluten.  Properly  grown  Rice  is  round,  like 
Peas,  is  rich  in  gluten,  and  makes  a  golden  flour. 

White  Maize  is  pure  starch.  Com  flour,  to 
be  a  food,  should  be  of  a  golden  colour.  With 
few  exceptions  it  may  be  said  that  vegetable 
foods  which  are  white  are  scarcely  foods  at  all, 
for  they  are  poor  in  flesh-forming  substance,  and 
an  ordinary  English  dietary,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  plenty  of  Fat  and  sugar,  scarcely  re^juircs 
starch  to  be  eaten  in  any  form.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  in  bread  is  very  much  wanted.  About 
eight  years  ago  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  London  pa^rs  in  these  words : — 
“  To  Bakers. — Use  Rice  cones,  and  save  a  guinea 
a  sack.”  Whatever  these  Rice  cones  are  made 
from  they  are  pure  starch,  since  their  introduc¬ 
tion  bread  has  ceased  to  ^  a  nourishing  food, 
and  to  eat  it  has  simply  been  to  overload  the 
stomach  with  a  useless,  heating,  and,  in  many 
cases,  indigestible  substance.  To  test  the 
quality  of  wheaten  flour  mix  a  tablespoonful 
into  a  paste  with  cold  water,  and  place  it  in  a 
muslin  bag  ;  allow  water  to  run  through  the 
bag  until  it  comes  through  pure.  A  gelatinous 
substance  will  remain — that  is,  the  gluten  or 
flesh-forming  part  of  the  Wheat.  Of  course,  the 
muslin  must  l^  such  as  will  allow  the  starch  to 
pass,  and  retain  the  gluten.  J.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(misokllaneous.  ) 

11011.— Preserving  French  Beans.— 

After  being  cleaned,  thread  them  in  suitable 
lengths,  one  by  one,  near  the  end  ;  then  dip 
them  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  let 
them  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Drain  them  and 
put  them  away  in  a  dry  place  until  required  for 
use.  When  wanted  in  the  winter,  unthread  the 
requisite  quantity,  put  them  in  a  dish,  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  them  ;  cover  the  dish,  and  let 
it  remain  for  about  an  hour.  The  Beans  will 
then  be  quite  soft.  You  have  now  only  to  put 
them  in  boiling  watcr/^nd  c(X)k  them  like  fresh 
ones.  Residing  myself  in  Russia,  and  vegetables 
not  being  obtainable  during  the  winter  months, 
I  preserve  every  year  large  quantities  of  these 
Beans  as  descril^d  above.  Only  be  very  careful 
to  have  them  well  dried  ;  it  is  safe  to  examine 
them  now  and  then,  after  they  have  been  put 
away,  and,  if  showing  any  signs  of  mouldiness, 
hang  them  to  dry  again. — Frenchman. 

12104.  —  Loughborough  boiler.  —  In 
answer  to  “Junius”  I  have  to  say  that  the 
Loughborough  boiler  is  placed  inside  a  toolhouse 
built  against  one  gable  of  a  lean-to  greenhouse. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  very 
inconvenient  to  have  to  kindle  and  stoke  and 
work  about  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed 
to  the  winter  storms.  In  a  closed  building  one’s 
patience  is  not  so  much  tried  as  it  would  be  if 
it  were  necessary  to  stand  out  in  the  rain  and 
cold.  Besides  this,  the  fuel  can  be  kept  ready 
to  hand,  and  in  good  order  for  kindling.  To 
set  the  boiler  inside  the  greenhouse  would 
never  do.  Some  smoke  will  come  out  when 
opening  the  feeding  door  during  the  process  of 
firing,  and  this  repeated  a  few  times  would  ruin 
the  plants.  Even  if  this  could  bo  avoided  the 
heat  from  the  stove  would  not  bo  under  sufficient 
command,  and  it  might  be  so  strong  at  times  as 
to  endanger  the  plants  at  that  end  of  the  house. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  if  these  and  other 
close  boilers  could  be  made  non-corrosive 
inside.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  the  water, 
[f^  a  little  while,  gets  quite  red  with  rust,  hpd 
^  is  frequ^tly  an  ugly  red  ‘ 


Utem.— P.  K. 


(surrounded  by  a  wooden  paling),  where  they 
had  been  troublesome,  by  sowing  seeds  of 
Ricinus  in  various  parts,  which  either  poisoned 
or  otherwise  annoyed  the  little  animals,  for  they 
disappeared.  The  Ricinus  grows  freely  in  Ohio 
as  a  common  annual,  ripening  seed  in  the  open 
air  ;  so,  probably,  seeds  in  quantity  for  such  a 
purpose  might  be  obtained  more  cheaply  from 
United  States,  America.  In  Ireland  we  have  no 
moles  (thanks  to  St.  Patrick,  says  the  legend), 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  we  suffer  from  their 
absence,  unless  an  odd  naturalist  may  deplore 
our  loss. — Spin.ster. 


11952,  12140.  —  Heating  small  green¬ 
house. — For  heating  small  greenhouses  there 
is  nothing  so  convenient  as  a  properly-con¬ 
structed  gas  stove.  Last  year  I  tried  one 
heated  with  a  Bunsen  burner,  but  when  the 
wind  was  in  the  east  it  was  rendered  a  failure  by 
reason  of  down-draught,  which  an  exhaust  cowl 
failed  to  cure.  I  then  tried  a  lamp  stove,  but 
the  smell  after  a  few  hours  was  abominable, 
the  heat  insufficient,  and  not  under  control.  I 
have  now  in  use  with  perfect  success  in  all 
winds  an  adaptation  of  Fletcher’s  3-feet  tubular 
stove.  I  enclosed  the  front  and  bottom  air¬ 
tight,  and  provided  a  small  sliding  glass  door 
for  lighting  and  observation  ;  I  laid  an  inlet 
pipe  from  outside,  facing  cast,  under  the  floor, 
and  connected  it  to  bottom  of  stove,  taking  a 
flue  through  the  roof  of  greenhouse  to  carry  oil 
thofumes,  so thatadown-draught  into  greenhouse 
is  impossible.  The  flue  at  the  roof  level  is  only 
just  warm,  showing  that  practically  the  whole 
of  the  beat  given  off  from  the  gas  is  utilised  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  consumption  of  gas  can 
be  regulated  from  2  to  18  feet  per  hour,  and  the 
heat  is  e<3ually  effective  in  proportion.  I 
should  be  Wppy  to  give  your  correspondents 
exact  constructive  details  by  letter,  or  I  will 
send  you  a  sketch  if  you  think  it  worth  en¬ 
graving. — D.  P.  Rodgers,  40,  Ilazclville-road, 
LondoHy  N. 

12162.  —  Planta  for  Australia.  —  In 
answer  to  “  O.  P.  Q.’s  ”  query,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  had  experience  of  bringing  home  plants 
from  Australia.  I  stowed  away  in  a  locker  in 
ray  cabin  two  fine  tree  Ferns,  and,  on  examin¬ 
ing  them,  found  their  crowns  had  been  eaten 
by  rats,  which  abound  on  board  ship.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  difliculty  in  regard  to  plant- 
for  the  colonies.  Water  is  so  scarce  in  ships 
that  there  is  just  enough  and  no  more  for  wash¬ 
ing  and  culinary  purposes  generally.  I  should 
advise  “O.  P.  Q.”  to  leave  his  planta  at  home, 
and  take  out  seeds  of  the  newest  and  best 
florist  flowers,  and  also  herbaceous  seeds. 
Those  which  will  stand  heat  and  drought  are 
the  best.  Last  hot  season  they  had  six  months 
in  New  South  Wales  without  rain.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  Verbenas  grow  beautifully  out  there, 
so  I  should  advise  him  to  take  out  seed  of  as 
many  colours  as  he  can  procure. — G.  H.  D. 

12160. — Bamboos. — Many  of  the  l^mbusi 
tribe  will  do  well  in  this  country,  and  should 
succeed  in  Cheshire.  I  have  one  which  has  j 
^own  well  in  my  garden  in  Lancashire,  and  I  ^ 
intend  to  make  a  further  planting.  They  P 
thrive  beat  in  a  moist  situation,  good  soil,  with  ’ 
full  sun.  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  C^.,  of  * 
Worcester,  supply  several  varieties,  both  dwarf  | 
and  tall,  amongst  them  B.  Fortune!,  nans,  and  J 
Ragamowski,  as  dwarfs  ;  and  B.  Maximowiezi,  * 
nigra,  and  violesccns,  growing  from  8  to  10  feet 
high. — J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

12158.— Q-ardening  for  profit.- Nodoubt 
three  acres  of  good  garden  ground  could  be  so 
cultivated  as  to  pay  the  working  expenses  :  but 
the  gardening  must  be  of  a  practical,  ndt  fanci¬ 
ful,  kind,  and  crops  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  raised,  which,  after  supplying  the  house, 
will  leave  a  good  residue  for  sale.  Thus,  pro¬ 
perly  utilised,  it  will  be  self-supporting,  and  if  k 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  towm,  cut  N 
flowers  may  be  readily  disposed  of. — J.  P.,  'I 
Lancashire, 
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12119. — Moles. — A  lady  in  southed  cl, 
told  me  she  got  rid  of  moles  from  her  garden  | 


An  Amateur. — Jeruralom  Artichokes  flower  freely  in  H 
warm  soils  iu  some  parts  of  England,  but,  os  a  rule,  in  ti 
most  places  they  get  cut  off  before  the  stems  are  suflicicntly  %i 
matured  to  bear  flowers.  *<’ 

Names  of  plants.— B.  A.  rutUrton.—l,  Polypodium  L*' 
ilgir^fwrii  2,  Ptcris  cretioa  all>o-lineat»  ;  8,  P.  treronla  (t 

.Wrfyjmliln’ grande. - J.E.  K.-Ncxt  week. - H.  A— I'l 

r  l,p^4iaiitui;n  2j\'Mti8  hetsrophylla  varlegata ;  8,1^ 

1  AWnsoa^  4;  Rnbtlochiton  volubile. - Ct-uA'aniv 

^d<^y^,.Phw4Qlt^dcc(mdra. - /.  N.  P.— Pynia  vestitaf 

to  be  Bunium. - Voui? 

Gardener.— 1,  Csrrtoa^ra  fulgens  ;  2,  Pilea  muscosa ; 


”1^ 
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PepcTomhi  arifoHa  ;  4,  Sonerila  margaritacea. - J.  BeU.—  ] 

Sea  LftTender  ;  Statlce  Limonium. - John  R,  Rotnnson.— 

The  woody 'Stemmed  plant  appears  to  be  CEnothora  fruti- 
cosa,  while  that  labelled  Trachetlum  ccarulcum  is  correctly 
named.  It  is  a  half-hard3'  herbaceous  plant. 

Names  of  ftnilt.— (?.  X.— Cannot  name  the  nuts  with¬ 
out  leaves,  and  description  of  the  tree,  and  whence  they 

were  gathered. - J.  K.  Collingi.—Csainat  name  from 

specimen  sent.  Please  read  our  rules  for  correspondents. 

- B.  KeisteeU. — 1,  Winter  Hclis  ;  2,  Don't  know.  See  our 

rules  for  correspondents  ;  3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  4,  Glori 

Mondi ;  5,  Prince  Albert. - S.  IE.  S.—i,  Duchesse 

d'AngoultSme  ;  other  not  known. - J.  Baylis.— You  do  not 

attach  numbers  to  your  fruits. - R.  Jif.— Jacques’  Early 

J  alien. - fr.  F.  T. — 1,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  2,  Not  known  ; 

3,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. - Reader. — 1, 

Hbbet’a  Pearmoin  ;  S,  Kibston  inppin  ;  3,  Not  known  ;  4, 

Norfolk  Beaufln. - J.  House.— ciolden  Noble  ;  2,  Alfria- 

ton;S,  Beauty  of  Kent;  4,  Rhode  Island  Greening. - 

CenturLm. — Apple  not  known  ;  a  very  fine  sort ;  8,  Duresse 

d’.\ngouli>me  ;  4,  Beurro  Bose. - BmeraUi.—2,  GIou  Mor- 

ceau ;  3,  Charlotte  de  Brouwer. - J.  Shnnklantl.—F&T- 

leigh  Pippin. - VioIetU. — Trumpington  or  Eve  Apple. - 

Af.  B.  B.  C.— Pear  Black  Achan. - S.  F.—\,  Summer 

Strawberry  ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  others  not  known. - 

A.  C.  H.  O.— Large  White  Apple,  Manks  Codlin  ;  small 
yellow  Apple,  Small’s  Golden  Pippin. - M.  O.—l,  Blen¬ 

heim  Orange ;  2,  Nonsuch ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  4,  Not 
known. - Others  next  week. 


three  months  in  summer  for  the  last  two  years,  but  the 
flower  buds  have  not  set.  The  plants  seem  quite  healthy, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  growing  much  to  wood.— J.  R.  W. 

12190.  — Belle  Lyonnalso  Rose.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  ino  how  to  treat  this  Rose?  It  lins  gi-own 
luxuriantly  on  a  wall  with  south  exposure,  being  from 
8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  but  it  has  not  flowered,  though  1 
have  had  It  for  several  years.  The  soil  is  not  wet,  and  the 
plant  has  only  been  slightly  pruned. — J.  R.  W. 

12191.— Pruninpr  Rose  cutting's  —Should  Rose 
cuttings  be  primed  the  first  year?  1  pruned  some  this 
spring  and  none  flowered. — Lbnroc. 


QUERIES. 

Rules  for  Correspondents.- All  eommvnietiHcns 
for  tiurrtioa  should  be  clearly  atuf  concisely  vfrittai  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only  and  adilrtssed  to  the  Eottoa.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Poblishbr.  'The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  required,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
sJiotdd  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
ftnarered.  H'hen  enore  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 

on  a  separaU  piece  of  paper  Owing  to  the  necessity  oj 
GAaniBiNO  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
qf  puhUoation,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  qturies  and  com- 
munications  the  week  th^  are  reeeived.  Queries  Twt  answered 
should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Naming  plants  or  flnilt.— Four  plants,  fruits,  or 
Jlowtrs  only  can  he  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
nawse  varieties  of  florists*  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Geraniua^  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comjnrison  at  hand. 
Amy  mmmnnieation  respecting  plants  or  fruit  s«n(  to 
name  should  aheays  accompany  the  parcel.  Correspondents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  uveral 
fpeciatens  of  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages, 

12180.— Aebimenes  not  flowering.- My  Achi 
roones  grow  well,  show  bloom  buds,  but  never  open  into 
flower.  What  should  be  done  to  bloom  them  ?— Hititb. 

12181.— Hoya  camosa  — I  have  a  plant  several  years 
old,  which  makos  healthy  growth,  yet  never  blooms.  What 
should  be  done  to  bloom  it?— Ujtitb. 

12181— Oaillardias  for  next  year’s  blooming.— 
What  should  be  done  with  Goillardias  for  next  year’s 
blooming?  They  are  now  in  flower  in  open  garden.  What 
compost  uid  position  suit  them  best  ?— Hititb. 

12181 — Marecbal  Niel  Rose.— is  not  the  following 
growth  of  a  young  Marechal  Niel  Rose  somewhat  remark¬ 
able?  The  plant  was  planted  in  my  greenhouse  this 
spring,  and,  after  throwing  a  few  buds  (which  I  at  once 
nipp^  off),  started  growing.  It  threw  out  two  main 
shoots  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other,  and  these  have 
grown  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  which  measures 
20  feet  I  have  measured  the  growth  of  these  two  during 
the  past  four  weeks,  and  And  that  one  of  them  has  covered 
rather  over  52  inohes,  and  the  other  58  inches  ;  in  this 
latter  case  rather  oi  er  2  inches  a-day.  Please  say  if  it 
would  be  wise  to  atop  them  at  once  (In  which  case,  I  pro- 
snme,  they  would  break  into  flower),  or  to  turn  and  let 
them  on  in  other  directions.  There  has  been  other  (poor) 
growth  on  the  Rose,  but  this  latter  is  mostly  mildewed  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  should  not  be  cut 
awav  entirely.  Just  leaving  these  two  20-feet  shoots  to  pro¬ 
duce  laterals. — W.  H. 

1218L  —  Geraniums  in  winter.  — Will  someone 
kindly  Laform  me  how  to  treat  pot  Geraniums  now  at  the 
approach  of  winter?  Should  they  be  cut  down,  repotted, 
and  what  kind  of  soil  is  best?  I  have  several  Ivy-lcafcd 
Geraniums  growing  very  tall.  Should  they  be  cut  down, 
and  to  whnt  extent?— PiiiLORALos. 

12186.— Arum  Lily.— 1  have  an  Arum  Lily  (white 
spotted'lesif  variety),  which  has  Just  died  down,  and  has 
left  on  the  top  of  pot  (above  the  roots)  about  a  dozen 
1  young  bulbs  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut  Some  of  them 
i  have  roots.  Are  they  of  any  use,  and  If  so  what  is  their 
I  treatment,  and  is  there  a  chance  of  bloom  for  next 
I  summer?  I  ehould  like  all  in  one  pot  if  that  will  do. — 
1  NoR-rn  Lontosbr. 

1  12I8«.— Deutzla  spacills.- This  (»pring  I  had  from  a 

I  nursery  a  plant  of  this  Deutzia.  It  must  have  been  an 
)  old  one,  as  the  roots  bod  growm  through  the  pot  and  all  over 
1  the  top.  I  had  to  reduce  the  roots  to  get  it  into  an  8-inch 
pet.  I  shortened  the  tops  of  the  foliage,  and  it  produced 
t  good  deal  of  new,  but  no  flowers  ;  it  is  now  plunged  in 
‘he  garden.  What  is  best  to  do  with  it  ?— G.  T.  R. 

12187.— lAllum  longiflorum.— I  put  three  bulbs  in  a 
tinch  pot  last  November  ;  they  came  up  strong,  and  con- 
'^aed  so  right  through  this  summer.  Two  of  them  sent 
iptwo  stems  each,  but  formed  no  flower  buds;  the  other 
'«riQed  about  2  inches  long  and  then  dropped  off.  Will 
ayone  please  advise  what  is  best  to  do  under  those  cir- 
^assUnces?  I  have  a  small  greeuboose  which  I  can  heat 
kkeep  out  frost.— C.  T.  R. 

12188.— BlawJk  Currant  disease.— Can  anyone  give 
■e  a  cure  for  the  above,  or  is  it  incurable?  also  whofr^ 
fmeraJIy  thought  to  be  the  oauM  of  it  ?  Are  qew  lushes 
wilstotakeit  on  if  plante<l  iqJthjp  ^lyic^  viiir^^dVh' 
lifeoted  bushes  were  taken  out  of  ?^.  C.  ^ 

y  12189.— Azaleaa  not  blooming.— I  shall  be  glad  if 

MBeone  will  inform  me  how  to  treat  greenhouse  Azaleas. 

' .  I  bare  several  which  I  bare  exposed  In  the  open  air  for 


shell  and  the  Admiral  feed  on  Nettles  only,  so  they  can  bo 
let  alone.  Bo  nill  *’ J.  D.  E.  ”  kindly  tell  us  what  kinds  to 
kill,  as  his  advice  is  of  little  good  to  those  residing  near 
London  ;  or,  better  still,  let  him  save  all  the  caterpillars, 
rear  the  butterflies,  and  I  am  sure  the  entomologists  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  take  all  the  specimens  of  a  Geranium 
butter^  that  he  might  raise.— Hsn'rt  Aris,  38,  Mnrieb 
street,  Barndniry,  N. 


94. — Amaryllis  longifolia  alba.— How  should  I 
Amaryllis  longifolia  alba  as  a  window  plant  ? 


BEES. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

Now  that  the  bees  are  snug  in  their  winter 
quarters,  and  will  require  but  little  more 
attention  till  early  spring,  some  little  time  may 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  economy  of  the 
hive.  All  who  keep  bees  should  be  well  versed 
in  their  natural  history — it  is  a  most  interesting 
study. 

Worker  bees. — A  prosperous  colony  numbers 
from  20,000  to  50,000  worker  bees,  a  few  hundred 
drones,  which  are  called  into  existence  at  the 
approach  of  the  swarming  season,  and  one 
queen,  who  lays  all  the  eggs  from  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hive  are  produced.  The 
queen  is  distinguished  by  the  comparative 
length  of  her  body  and  shortness  of  wings.  The 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  her  in  one  season  is 
remarkable.  For  weeks  in  succession,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  she  will  lay,  it  is  com¬ 
puted,  over  2,0(X)  eggs  daily,  depositing  one  egg 
in  each  cell.  The  eggs  are  about  a  twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  are  placed  on  end  in 
the  centre  of  the  cell.  They  are  hatched  in 
from  three  to  five  days  by  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  hive.  The  small  white  grub  on  being  hatched 
is  provided  with  a  whitish  fluid  by  the  nurse 
bees,  on  which  it  feeds.  About  the  ninth  day 
it  attains  its  full  growth,  when  the  supply  of 
food  is  discontinued,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cell 
closed  up  with  a  capping  of  wax.  Upon  the 
larviB  being  enclosed  it  at  once  begins  to  line 
the  sides  of  its  cell,  and  encase  its  own  body 
with  fine  silken  threads,  and  gradually  under¬ 
goes  a  great  change — Incomes  clothed  with  a 
harder  coating  having  dark  brown  scales. 
About  the  twenty-first  day  from  which  the  egg 
was  laid  the  perfect  worker  bee,  gnawing 
through  the  cover,  emerges  from  tho  cell,  and 
on  the  following  day,  weather  permitting,  flies 
abroa<l.  The  life  of  the  worker  bee  is  very 
short,  during  the  summer  months  not  being 
longer  than  six  or  eight  weeks,  being  soon  worn 
out  with  hard  work  in  gathering  and  laying  up 
stores  for  the  next  generation ;  bat  those 
hatched  in  the  autumn  live  till  the  following 
raring,  and  commence  the  work  of  the  season. 
The  cells  in  which  worker  bees  are  reared  are 
smaller  than  those  of  drones.  Five  worker 
cells  measure  one  inch  in  width. 

Drones. — The  cells  from  which  drones  (male 
bees)  are  hatched  are  more  capacious  than  those 
of  workers,  and  are  covered  with  lids  much 
more  convex.  One  square  inch  of  drone  comb 
contains  sixteen  cells  on  each  side.  The  drone 
becomes  a  perfect  insect  in  about  twenty-five 
days  from  the  time  when  the  egg  was  laid,  being 
four  or  five  days  longer  in  coming  to  maturity 
than  the  worker.  Drone  bees  lead  an  idle  life, 
and  feed  upon  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  tho 
workers,  but  come  to  a  sorrowful  end,  being  at 
the  close  of  the  honey  season  driven  forth  by 
the  workers,  and  allowed  to  perish.  Drones 
and  drone  broods  are  also  often  destroyed  and 
cast  out  of  the  hive  during  the  summer,  in 
weather  unfavourable  to  honey  gathering. 

Queen  bee. — Cells  in  which  queen  bees  are 
reared  resemble  somewhat  an  acorn  in  shape, 
being  about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  much  more 
capacious  than  those  of  drones  or  workers,  and 
are  formed  with  their  mouths  downward.  They 
are  in  an  unfinished  state  when  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  them,  but  are  gradually  enlarged  as  the 
grub  increases  in  size.  The  walls  of  queen  cells 
are  very  thick,  but  as  soon  as  the  queen  is 
hatched  they  are  cut  down  to  the  shape  of  a 
small  acorn  cup,  and  the  wax  of  which  they  are 
composed  used  elsewhere.  The  queen  raatnres 
in  from  twelve  to  seventeen  days  from  the  egg. 
A  very  curious  and  interesting  fact  in  the 
economy  of  the  hive  is  that  of  bees  having  the 
power  of  raising  queens  from  worker  eggs. 
When  a  queen  is  lost,  or  dies  unexpectedly, 
and  ,^herfl CQ  eggs  or  grubs  in  royal  cells, 
the  bbes  b^vin^  chosen  a  worker  grub  not  more 
thto  tlii^e:d8^.ys[|oy^  walls  of  two 

of  the  adjoining  cells,  jkhus  making  tho  cell 

_ _ _ _ ,  besides  tnv  more  capacious, 

wort,  80  we  need  not  kill  them.  The  small  tortoise- 1  and  work  it  out  into  the  shape  of  a  queen  cell ; 


12192.— Dahlias  flrom  outtinga— Aliout  a  month 
ai^o  I  took  some  cuttings  of  Dahlias,  which  look  to  be 
flourishini^.  Are  they  likely  to  root?— L.  M.  L. 

12198.— Liming  land. — Will  anyone  please  say  how 
lime  should  be  used  among  fruit  frees  and  Cabbages? 
Should  it  be  well  slaked  and  dug  into  the  soil,  and  at  what 
season  ?  What  effect  has  it  on  the  land  and  crops?— A.  A. 
Allrn. 

12194.— Ama: 
treat 

believe  mine  is  a  ywng  bulb ;  it  has  not  flowered  this 
autumn,  though  the  leaves  are  nearly  2  inches  broad  at 
the  base,  and  it  has  several  offshoots  round  the  bulb. 
Should  I  remove  these  ?  I  hear  it  is  not  a  true  Amaryllis, 
but  a  sub-aquatio  plant,  rightly  called  Crinum.  Should  I, 
therefore,  keep  it  wet  all  winter?  When  are  its  flowering 
and  resting  seasons?  Kindly  give  any  information  about 
it.-A.  S.  P. 

12195.— Weight  of  Peaches.— I  had  some  Peaches 
this  year  which  weighed  8  ounces  each,  the  crop  at  the 
same  time  being  pretty  good.  Is  it  an  unusual  site? 
Would  someone  kindly  let  me  know  to  what  weight 
Peaches  may  be  grown  T— Am atbi  r. 

12196.— Growing  Cucumbers.— I  want  to  devote 
my  lean-to  greenhouse  to  growing  Cucumbers  nc.vt  spring 
and  summer.  Would  some  correspondent  kindly  tell 
mo  what  other  flowers  would  do  well  with  them?  also 
is  it  necessary  to  use  horse  manure  for  growing  Cucumbers, 
or  will  cow  and  pig  manure  do  as  well  ? — Rusticds. 

12197.— Pear  tree  scale.— I  have  a  Pear  tree  on  a 
wall,  which  Is  covered  with  scale.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  it?  The  tree  grows  well,  but 
does  not  bear  fruit,  though  it  hod  one  or  two  pieces  of 
blossom  on  this  last  season.— B.  B. 

12193.— Gladicll  felling.— All  my  Gladioli,  which 
were  planted  in  pots  and  plunged  this  year,  failed  ;  those 
in  the  open  borders  did  remarkably  well.  I  planted  one 
bulb  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  plunged  about  3  inohes  below  the 
ground.  Will  anyone  tell  me  why  they  failed.— Boutu- 
ix)wir. 

12199.— Watering  plants  with  belling  water.— 
I  have  a  Fuchsia  that  I  have  habitually  watered  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  allied  to  the  soil  till  it  ran  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  Till  the  other  day  it  was  growing  vigorously 
under  this  treatment,  but  has  now  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  through  being  knocked  over  by  a  cat.  1  was  just  as 
particular  about  the  water  actually  boiling  at  tho  applica¬ 
tion  as  if  I  had  been  **  mashing  "  the  tea.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  this  plan  has  ever  been  tried  before,  and,  if  so, 
what  the  ultimate  results  were. — Nrmo. 

12200.— Creeper  for  thatched  roof.— is  there  any 
creeper  that  will  grow  on  tlio  thatched  roof  of  a  summer 
house  which  I  want  to  cover  ?— B. 

12201.— Plants  for  stumps  of  trees.— I  have  two 
very  large  stumps  of  trees  which  I  am  anxious  to  plant 
tastefully.  Will  some  experienced  friend  kindly  advise 
me  as  to  most  suitable  ana  effective  plants  and  creepers  ? 
They  must  be  hardy.  Eastern  Counties. — B. 

12202.  —  Clematis  not  flowering.  —  I  have  a 
Clematis  inontana.  It  has  never  bloomed,  though  it  is 
four  years  old.  and  has  made  large  growth.  It  grows  on  a 
wall  facing  south-west.  What  should  I  do  to  it  to  induce 
bloom?  Should  it  be  cut  back?  It  has  a  strong  stem 
about  the  size  of  one’s  little  finger.  Any  information  will 
oblige. -Fzrn  DA  LB. 

12203.— Heatln/ar  small  greenhouse.— Can  any 
reader  tell  me  which  is  the  best  way  to  warm  a  small 
greenhouse  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  hot-water  pipes 
in  the  usual  way  ?  Are  oil  lamps,  as  advertised,  anv  use  ; 
or  the  stove  advertised  in  Garobkixo  as  “  Roberts’’ Terra 
Cotta  Stove  ?"  Any  experience  of  other  amateurs  on  this 
matt*»r  would  greatly  oblige,  as  I  do  not  want  to  get  a  stove 
and  then  find  it  of  no  use.  The  house  is  chiefly  filled  with 
Ferns.- Fkrndalb. 

12204.— Mandarin  Orange  tree.— l  want  to  hsvo  a 
Mandarin  Orange  tree  growing  in  the  centre  of  a  oonserva- 
tory  (heated  during  winter).  Can  anyone  give  me  in¬ 
formation  08  to  the  amount  of  heat  necessary,  and  where  a 
good  sized  tree  can  be  procured  ?— Chblt. 

12205.— Plants  under  trees.— I  would  feel  greatly 
obliged  for  the  names  of  some  autumn  flowering  plants 
that  would  grow  in  a  small  plantation,  more  or  less  under 
the  shade  of  some  Scotch  Firs  aiid  small  Oaks  of  about 
forty  years’  growth.  The  soli  Is  peaty,  but  shallow,  no 
lime.  Rhododendrons  grow  pretty  well.  Would  any 
other  shrubs  or  plants  with  handsoqie  autumn  foliage  do  ? 
— ScOLOrKSOBIUM. 

12206  —Cherry  tree  not  fruiting.- In  a  garden 
I  have  Jost  taken  there  is  a  Cherry  tree  about  14  feet  high, 
which  makes  very  strong  wood  and  large  loaves— too 
strong  and  too  largo,  I  am  told,  for  fruiting.  Can  any 
reader  say  if  anything  can  be  done  to  ensure  fruit  next 
year?— A  Constant  Rbadbr. 

122 
more 

this  ...  „  _ 

but  in  pr^tfoe  I  feel  doubtful.  To  kill  the  butterflies  befora 
they  lay  their  eggs  is  easy  enough  ;  but  it  reads  rather  too 
much  like  Herod’s  order  to  kill  all  the  male  children  to  get 
rid  of  a  certain  One,  and  that  One  escaped,  to  ask  us  to  kill 
the  butterflies.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  ones,  neither  does 
tell  us  wlere  he  resides  that  we  can  find  out.  Near 
If  do  li^v^but  few  butterflies,  and  many,  perhaps, 

_ 't  to  the  garden.  What  is  prettier  s 

tortoise4g^  sunning  itself  on  a  blue  Lobelia?  But  to  the 
quest  ion.  The  white  butterflies  will  not  touch 
touching  Mignonette  and  Tropmolum, 
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they  give  the  selected  grub  special  atbention, 
feeding  it  on  the  same  kind  of  food  as  that 
supplied  to  royal  larv®.  The  result  is  that  this 
grub,  which  left  undisturbed  would  have 
developed  into  a  worker  in  twenty-one  days, 
comes  forth  from  the  cell  [in  about  fourteen 
days  a  perfect  queen,  differing  in  size  and  in 
every  way  from  the  worker  bee.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  because  a 
queenless  colony  must  necessarily  soon  die  nut, 
from  the  non-increase  of  population,  being 
without  means  of  rearing  brood.  The  old  queen 
who  has  passed  the  winter  with  her  subjects 
always  leaves  the  hire  with  the  first  swarm  in 
the  spring,  but  about  four  days  before  doing  so 
wisely  sets  eggs  in  royal  cells,  so  that  young 
queens  may  be  maturing  when  the  swarm 
leaves.  Should  the  state  of  the  weather  prevent 
the  swarm  leaving  at  the  right  time,  the  young 
queens  are  tom  from  the  cells  and  destroyed, 
as  more  than  one  queen  may  not  occupy  the 
same  hive,  and  swarming  postponed  for  a  week 
or  two,  until  more  eggs  are  laid  in  queen  cells. 
The  first  princess  who  issues  from  its  cell  after 
the  departure  of  the  swarm  shows  the  greatest 
jealousy  to  her  rivals  (though  yet  in  embryo), 
approaches  their  cells,  and  if  not  prevented  by 
the  workers  tears  a  hole  in  each  and  destroys 
the  inmates  with  her  sting.  Should  it,  how¬ 
ever,  be  intended  that  a  second  swarm  should 
leave  the  hive  the  royal  cells  are  guarded  by  the 
workers,  who  ward  off  the  young  queen’s 
attempts  to  destroy  her  sisters,  upon  which  she 
runs  up  and  down  the  hive  making  a  piping 
noise,  which  may  be  heard  outside  the  hive. 
This  goes  on  for  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth 
day,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  she  leaves  the 
hive  with  the  second  sw'arm,  when  the  most 
mature  princess  is  allowed  to  leave  her  cell, 
and  take  the  place  of  her  sister  in  the  hive, 
when  she  in  her  turn  “pipes,”  and  endeavours 
to  destroy  the  remaining  queens  in  embryo, 
which  is  permitted  by  the  workers  if  no  more 
swarms  are  to  leave  the  hive. 

Boxivorth, _ S.  S.  G, 

Queenless  hive. — I  should  feel  obliged 
for  some  advice  on  the  following  matter  in  the 
management  of  bees  : — Some  two  months  since 
a  swarm  was  driven  and  the  bees  placed  in  a 
straw  skep  filled  with  empty  combs.  The  bees 
have  been  fed  with  syrup  ever  since,  but  on 
examination  to-day  I  6nd  that  they  have  none 
stored,  or  anything  done  since  they  were  put 
in.  What  should  bo  done,  unite  them  to 
another  hive  or  get  a  queen?  as  it  looks  as  if 
they  had  none  ;  l^ing  in  a  skep  leaves  it  more 
diflTicult  to  examine  them.  Is  it  too  late  to  get 
a  queen  ;  if  not,  where  could  an  Italian  one  be 
got,  and  price  ?— S.  F.  P.  [The  swarm  is,  in  all 
probability,  queenless.  There  being  no  sealed 
stores  in  the  hive,  and  as  it  is  now  too  late  to 
feed  up  for  winter,  it  is  useless  to  introduce  a 
queen.  The  bees  had  better  be  united  to  a 
strong  colony  at  once.  Ligurian  queens  can  be 
obtained  of  the  leading  hive  manufacturers ; 
the  price  now  (the  cheapest  time  of  the  year) 
is  about  43.  fid.  each. — S.  S.  G.,  Boxworth.] 

A  PENNY  WATER  CLEANER. 

There  seems  to  be  just  now  a  scare,  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  about  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  water,  in  view  of  a  dreaded  invasion 
of  cholera.  Nobody  knows  on  direct  evidence 
whether  cholera  or  fever  be  due  to  germs.  The 
evidence  is  indirect.  Such  illnesses,  or  rather 
their  causes,  may  be  brought  like  Thistledown 
on  the  wind,  or,  like  ringworm,  th^  may  bo 
brought  by  first  or  second  contact.  The  source 
of  ill  multiplies  quickly.  It  is  therefore  like 
yeast.  It  is  stopped  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.  So  is  all  animal  and  plant  life.  The 
balance  of  evidence  now,  I  suppose,  is  that 
catchable  diseases  are  due  to  living  germs.  Now 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  one  and  the 
same  living  thing,  whether  plant  or  animal, 
cannot  live  long  Mth  when  wnolly  and  perma¬ 
nently  immersed  in  water,  and  when  wholly  and 
I)ermanently  immersed  in  air.  If  there  be  a 
germ  whose  habitat  is  water,  and  if  it  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  it  faints  and  then  dies,  and  is 
straightway  burnt  up.  You  will  guess  now  that 
the  moral  of  the  penny  puriflrt^  aeration. 
Subtle  as  the 
they  shall  not 

Therefore,  in  finally  purifying  water  by  filtr^l 
tion,  let  it  run  over  abundance  of  suiiacc  ;  and. 


{  while  so  running,  let  it  be  freely  exposed  to 
I  the  air.  A  porous  filter  without  aeration — a 
mechanical  filter — is  of  some  use.  You  can  get 
rid  of  dead  cats,  mice,  flies,  and  all  things 
greater  in  least  diameter  than  the  least  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  pores  of  the  filter,  through  which 
pores  they  try  to  pass.  But  what  would  be  the 
use  of  keeping  a  mass  of  putrid  matter  at  the 
top  of  your  filter  ?  You  do  not  thus  get  rid  of 
germs,  nor  of  organic  matter,  which  is  the  hot¬ 
bed  of  germs. 

In  the  water  which  has  passed  through  some 
of  the  most  esteemed  filters,  I  have  found . 
“moving  organisms”  at  least  as  large  as  the 
vinegar  worm.  I  do  not  say  that  these  came 
through  the  filter  ;  they  may  have  reached  the 
water  after  it  was  filtered,  in  one  or  other  stage 
of  development.  They  were  undoubtedly  bred 
in  the  filtered  water  ;  because,  although  the 
filter  may  have  remov^  the  poultry,  it  did  not 
remove  the  grain  upon  which  chickens  feed,  nor 
probably  the  eggs  from  which  they  spring.  I, 
for  my  part,  would  no  more  hesitate  to  drink  such 
water  than  I  would  hesitate  to  drink  water  from 
a  brook  in  thich  there  were  trout  or  tadpoles. 
Nor  would  I  more  refuse  to  drink  of  water  in 
which  there  was  dead  organic  matter  than  I 
would  refuse  soup,  or  milk,  or  beer.  Astoyour 
cisterns,  keep  them  covered,  but  not  too  closely. 
Canvas  is  better  than  wood.  Light  is  good.  As 
to  the  cleansing  of  cisterns,  a  very  little  arith¬ 
metic  will  prove  that  if  no  dirt  reaches  the 


■  Flower  pot. 


- £;-oI:cn  Brick, 


■■  Half  brickbat. 


Upward  air 
current. 


cistern  from  the  air,  the  average  purity  of  the 
water  which  is  drawn  from  the  cistern  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  water  which  enters  the 
cistern.  If  you  clean  out  a  properly  covered 
cistern  daily  you  gain  only  in  the  benefit  you 
derive  from  the  physical  exercise.  At  all  longer 
intervals  such  cleansing  is  folly.  This  is,  of 
course,  assuming  that  the  water,  as  given  to  us 
from  the  companies,  is  good.  So  it  is — excellent ! 
London  is  the  only  capital  in  Europe  where  one 
can  rely  upon  getting  a  glass  of  fair  water  from 
the  tap.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  filtering  the 
cistern  water  ?  Because  contagion  may  exut  in 
or  near  the  house. 

And  so,  to  come  to  the  penny  filter.  Take  a 
flower  pot  and  a  brick.  You  can  get  three 
flower  pots  for  a  penny — also  three  bricks  for  a 
penny.  However,  let  us  say  a  flower  pot  and  a 
brick  for  a  penny.  Break  the  bottom  out  of  the 
flower  pot  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  edge  enough 
to  hold  up  half  a  briclcbat.  Let  one  comer  of 
the  half  brickbat  stand  out  through  the  bottom 
hole.  Break  up  the  rest  of  the  brick  into  bits 
about  as  big  as  a  quarter  of  a  walnut.  Throw 
them  into  the  pot.  Soak  the  whole  over  night 
in  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  it  drain.  Let  the 
water  you  want  to  clean  drop  upon  the  middle 
of  the  chips  of  brick.  After  a  few  hours  the 
water  which  drops  from  the  bottom  will  be 
wholesome  and  fair  water.  Most  filters  pretend 
IboDurify  water  mechanically.  They  cll^^g 
B^ier  than  purify.  Others  depend 
Tsimous  property  of  the  mednnnJIUlltenMilraad 
charcoal.  Such  cunning  matters  i  bl^B) 
fr©(iuently  reviewed.  The  purifiw  ^ 'ihgigtst 


combines  a  rather  coarse  filtration  with  an 
eflective  aeration  and  something  of  a  specific 
chemical  action  as  well.  But  its  beauty  is  its 
cheapness.  Only  one  penny,  and  as  good  as  any 
other.  Fredk.  Gctturie. 

Plant  vagaries. — The  following  facts  may 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  botanical 
readers  of  Gardening.  I  have  grown  a  lot  of 
seedling  Begonias,  and  have  observed  the 
following  facts  respecting  several  of  them:— 
One  plant  has  regularly,  for  two  years  following, 
thrown  off  its  male  flower  buds  before  opening, 
while  the  female  flowers  open  and  flourish— i 
sort  of  Amazon  among  BeTOnias.  In  other 

Slants  also  I  have  observed  that  the  female 
owers  take  the  lead,  and  become  much  finer 
when  the  male  flowers  connected  with  them 
have  from  any  cause  been  removed.  In  another 
plant  all  the  flowers  are  stamen  bearing.  There 
is  the  usual  arrangement  of  three  flowers  to  the 
truss,  the  middle  one  with  four  petals,  and  tbs 
side  ones  with  five,  but  all  have  stamens,  and 
there  are  no  seed  vessels.  In  another  plant, 
again,  the  four-petalled  flowers  have  stamens,  as 
usual,  but  the  five-petalled  flowers  have  both 
pistils  and  stamens— a  desperate  effort  to  wear 
the  breeches  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  Most 
remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  one  in  which  the 
female  flowers  have  pistils,  not  only  in  the 
centre,  but  also  on  the  extremities  of  some  of 
the  petals,  a  fact  which  goes  to  confirm  the 
botanist’s  theory  that  all  paits  of  the  flower  are 
only  different  forms  of  the  petals,  or  of  the 
leaves.  The  tendencies  to  opposite  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  above  instances  are  curious.  In 
one  case  the  usually  monaicious  plant  becomes 
dieecious  ;  in  another  it  departs  from  both  these 
classes,  and  takes  the  more  common  form  of 
stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower.  I  may 
mention  yet  another  peculiarity  in  one  of  my 
Begonias,  one  of  the  crassifolia  kind,  bearing 
five  round  flowers ;  but  in  this  the  female 
flower  is  four-petalled,  like  the  male  flower, 
regular  in  form,  and  nearly  as  large ;  but,  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  petal,  it  has 
a  very  small  TOtal  at  the  base  of  the  seed  vessel 
behind  the  others,  coloured  like  them,  and  quite 
distinct  from  the  bracts. — Philokalos. 

POULTRY. 

Oa3ru^  ducks.— It  was  our  pleasure  to 
see  a  few  weeks  since  a  fine  flock  of  this  useful 
breed  of  ducks,  which  are  yearly  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  dock  keepers.  In  appearance  they 
are  vei^r  beautiful,  l^ing  of  a  rich  greenish 
black,  with  plenty  of  lustre  over  the  entire 
plumage,  especially  in  that  of  the  drake.  They 
are  most  elegant  in  shape  and  carriage,  being 
possessed  of  beautiful  tapering  heads  and  necks 
which  cause  them  to  look  well  in  the  water. 
The  legs  are  bright  orange  colour  and  the  bills 
of  a  y^lowish  olive.  Not  only  are  they  good  to 
look  at,  but  they  are  hardy,  prolific,  and  of 
quick  growth.  A  full  grown  duck  will  weigh 
from  6  lb.  to  8  lb.,  and  a  drake  about  7  lb. 
They  are  most  homely  in  their  habits,  not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  accommodation  or  food,  and  keep 
well  within  bounds.  Altogether  we  consider 
them  most  suitable  for  a  farmyard  or  even  a 
confined  run  where  there  is  a  supply  of  water, 
and  quite  equal  to  Aylesbury  or  Rouen  ducks. 
The  ducklings,  which  hatch  freely  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  should  arrive  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible.  Eleven  eggs  is  a  good 
num^r  to  place  under  the  duck.  When  first 
hatched  the  youngsters  are  buff,  with  black 
markings,  but  as  they  feather  rapidly  the 
plumage  soon  assumes  its  pro^r  colour.  For 
the  first  ten  days  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  near  water  except  sufficient  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  must  be  cooped  in  a  dry  situation 
free  from  draughts.  One  of  the  best  foods  for 
them  is  well  boiled  groats  and  Rice  mixed, 
which,  when  thoroughly  drained  should  have  as 
much  Barley  meal  worked  into  os  will  make  it 
into  a  dry,  crumbly  mass.  To  stimulate  appetite 
mix  chopped  Leek  tops,  Onions,  or  Lettuces  with 
it,  or  even  Grass  or  young  Nettles.  A  little 
meat  in  the  shape  of  boiled  liver  finely  chopped, 
three  times  a  week,  is  most  beneficial.  Let  this 
ItcfekCfiftlfll  be  kept  up  for  about  three  weeks 
»tjtte|end»o]^|»t  ypwiod  they  may  be  allowed 
WciessL-iel 'wateft  '^d  the  diet  may  bo  lea 


eat  almost  anything,  in  fac 
in  the  shape 'of  'com,  meal,  garden  and  culin 
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refuae.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Cayuga 
ducks  is  that  their  flesh  is  richer  and  darker 
than  most  other  varieties,  and  partakes  very 
much  of  the  character  of  the  wild  duck,  at  the 
same  ^  time  being  juicy  and  tender.  They  are 
prolidc  in  eggs,  many  individual  specimens  lay- 
mg  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  eggs  from  January 
to  July.  They  are  of  fair  size,  rather  darker  in 
colour  than  most  ducks’  eggs,  and  are  generally 
laid  at  night.  They  delight  in  plenty  of  shade 
daring  hot  weather,  which  it  is  most  important 
to  provide. — Andalusian. 

OooliiiiB. — “J.  Warwick.” — A  cockerel 
and  pallet  hatched  on  Good  Friday  last  cannot 
be  recommended  to  breed  from  early  this  season 
where  size  and  stamina  are  desired.  We  would 
advise  you  to  sell  the  cockerel  and  boy  a  well- 
lured  bird  hatched  in  1883.  You  can  keep  the 
pallet  and  run  her  with  the  older  birds.  You 
can  wait  your  time  in  disposing  of  the  cockerel 
as  well  as  in  purchasing  another  male  bird,  as  it 
is  not  desirable  to  commence  breeding  until 
January  at  the  earliest — in  fact,  we  consider 
February  for  Asiatic  birds  as  the  best  month  for 
hatching. — Andalusian. 

Feeding  fowls.— “  Sam  N.”— We  can  pick 
many  holes  in  your  system  of  feeding.  To  begin 
with,  you  throw  them  the  same  quantity  of  com 
every  evening,  no  matter  whether  they  have 
had  a  good  meal  of  scraps  at  noon  or  an  indif¬ 
ferent  one,  or  sometimes,  as  you  say,  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  no  wonder  you  are  pestered  with  mice 
and  rata  as  well  as  flocks  of  sparrows,  which 
vermin  would  not  annoy  you  unless  there  existed 
a  waste  of  food,  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
about  the  run.  If  they  get  a  good  feed  at  noon 
the  birds  do  not  require  so  much  before  roosting 
time  as  they  would  if  they  only  got  a  moderate 
meal  or  nothing  at  all.  Our  advice  is  always 
give  a  small  feed  at  mid-day ;  if  scraps  fail  give 
a  little  hard  grain.  We  are  speaking  of  fowls 
in  confinement  such  as  yours.  Then  at  roost 
time,  or  very  shortly  before,  throw  them  as 
much  mixed  com  as  they  will  eat,  but  no  more. 
Again  you  feed  your  birds  too  late  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  They  should  be  fed  as  soon  after  day¬ 
break  as  possible,  as,  where  they  have  no  chance 
of  picking  up  anything,  it  is  most  injurious  to 
allow  them  to  remain  without  food  for  several 
hours  after  ooming  off  roost. — Andalusian. 

Best  food  for  hens. — Considerable  differ¬ 
ence  should  be  made  in  the  feed  of  poultry 
according  to  their  breed.  The  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  and  their  crosses,  says  a  contemporary, 
are  quiet,  lazy  sorts,  and  consequently  fatten 
more  easily  than  such  as  are  fond  of  roving 
about,  such  as  Leghorns,  Hamburghs,  Game, 
Ac.  Little  Indian  meal  should  be  given  to  the 
former,  except  in  the  coldest  weather.  In  spring 
and  autumn  we  give  them  all  they  are  inclined 
to  eat  during  the  day,  of  a  pudding  made  of 
one-third  Indian  meal  and  two-thirds  wheat 
bran,  with  a  sprinkling  of  whole  oats  late  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  ground,  just  before  going  to 
roost.  In  summer  we  make  the  pudding  only 
one-fourth  Indian  meal  and  three-fourths  wheat 
bran.  In  this  about  half  a  gill  of  pure  strong 
brine  is  mixed  to  each  gallon.  A  little  brine  is 
very  healthy  in  the  food  of  poultry,  but  it  must 
not  be  taken  from  the  pickle  tub.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  sulphur  is  excellent  to  mix  once  a 
week  in  the  pudding,  as  this  keeps  lice  out  of 
the  hens,  and  in  addition  is  good  for  them.  So 
is  the  same  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  or  a  gill  of 
fine  charcoal  dust.  The  birds  ought  to  have  a 
grass  plot  to  run  on.  If  this  cannot  be  had, 
they  should  have  some  boiled  vegetables  or  raw 
cabtoge  leaves.  In  summer  grass  can  be  cut 
and  put  in  their  yard.  Lettuce  and  spinach  are 
excellent  when  no  other  green  feed  is  to  be  had. 
For  the  more  active  bre^s  of  fowls  we  give  a 
ii^reater  proportion  of  Indian  meal  in  their 
pudding.  If  this  can  be  mixed  with  skim-milk 
It  will  oe  all  the  better  for  the  production  o 
‘  4g8.  Whole  wheat  is  also  a  fine  egg  producer. 

Andaluaicina. — I  have  kept  this  breed  for 
Drae  considerable  time,  and  v^ue  it  highly  for 
he  high  average  laying  results  I  have  received, 

M  well  as  for  tne  beauty  and  great  hardiness  of 
he  mature  birds.  But  then  comes  the  draw- 
Wck.  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  to 
tsturity  one-half  of  the  chickens  hatched, 
for  the  first  week  the  brood  looks  exceeding^ 
promising,  by  the  end  af^|  ,ths(  k  is 

^wing  small  by  degrees,  at  six  weelcs 
perhaps,  half  the  original  number  still  walks 
the  earth,  but  even  that  diminished  number 


rarely  reaches  maturity  in  its  entirety.  I  have 
no  such  mortality  among  my  other  breeds — and 
I  keep  a  goodly  number — so  I  am  thinking  of 
giving  it  up,  although,  on  account  of  the  great 
laying  capability  of  the  strain  I  possess,  very 
reluctantly.  Your  correspondent  who,  it  may 
be  through  his  admiration  of  this  breed,  adopts 
its  name  for  a  noni  de  plume  used  to  write 
highly  of  it.  Perhaps  he  (or  she)  would  kindly 
say  if  his  experience  with  the  chicks  coincides 
with  mine,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  breed  is 
more  subject  to  liver  disease  (scrofula  or 
tuberculosis)  than  the  generality  of  pure  bred 
fowls.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  experience 
of  any  one  who  has  bred  this  variety. — True 
Blue. 

Ring  doves. — I  have  kept  and  bred  doves  for  some 
years  and  make  no  difference  in  feedinfr  at  breeding  or  any 
other  time.  I  give  them  clean  water  every  other  day, 
crushed  Indian  Corn,  Rice,  Wheat,  soaked  bread,  and  a 
Lettuce  now  and  then  ;  keeping  the  house  vorv  clean,  with 
plenty  of  broken  moitar  and  sand  for  the  birds  to  pick  at. 
— J.  C.  Ksrsiiaw,  Buntnury,  Cheshire 

Size  of  poultry  run  —What  should  be  the  size  of 
poultry  run  proper  for  eight  hens,  so  as  to  keep  them  quite 
healthy  ?  Would  it  be  inadmissible  that  the  poultry  house 
and  covered  run  should  be  parallel  with  and  attached  to 
the  north  side  of  a  wall  ?— R.  W.  C 

Guinea  fowls.— I  would  be  obliged  if  anyone  would 
let  me  know  where  I  could  buy  guinea  fowl,  and  what  the 
price  would  be.— N.  A.  P. 

Perches  for  fowls.— I  have  a  costly  breed  of  fowls— 
the  golden  pencilled  Hamburgh— and  being  about  to  build 
a  new  house  for  them  to  roost  in  at  night  I  t-ball  be 
thankful  if  some  reader  will  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  site 
the  perches  should  bo,  and  whether  square  or  round 
sticks  on  flat  boards  are  most  suitable  for  the  health  of  the 
birds?— Jamrh  Wilsov. 

Fowl  house  — Will  some  correspondent  'describe  the 
best  form  of  fowl  house  and  run  for,  say,  a  dozen  fowls  of  a 
heavy  breed  such  as  Brahmas?— Risncus. 


BIRDS. 

Inseots  in  cockatoos. Sabecriber” 
can  soon  rid  her  bird  of  insects  by  the  following 
method : — Dissolve  lump  alum  in  boiling  water 
in  the  proportion  of  ^  oz.  to  a  pint  of  water ; 
when  nearly  cold  syringe  your  bird  with  the 
solution,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  enter  his 
eyes  or  beak  ;  though  not  poisonous  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  Isbw  cover  three  sides  of 
cage  with  flannel  to  keep  off  draught,  place  the 
cage  upon  the  table  about  2  yards  from  the  fire, 
that  the  bird  may  dry  ouickly  and  not  take  cold. 
Your  new  cage,  if  purchased  of  a  dealer  in  birds, 
probably  contained  insects  when  you  bought  it. 
If  possible  remove  the  bird  and  well  wash  the 
new  cage  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  examine, 
and  well  saturate  the  top  of  cage  inside  where 
the  ring  is  inserted,  for  insects  will  take  up 
their  al^de  even  in  a  wire  cage.  A  good  plan 
is  to  oil  the  perches.  You  are  quite  right  in 
not  giving  your  bird  meat,  it  brings  on  diarrhoea 
and  a  kind  of  sickness  which  makes  it  peck 
itself  and  tear  out  its  feathers.  To  keep  vermin 
down  it  is  a  very  good  and  effective  plan  to 
place  the  cage  in  a  dark  room  at  night  and  cover 
with  a  white  cloth.  In  an  hour  or  so  remove 
the  cloth  and  examine  ;  some  insects  are  red, 
others  like  white  pepper.  Place  another  cloth 
over  cage,  and  throw  first  one  into  boiling 
water ;  continue  this  for  two  or  three  nights  and 
you  will  soon  rid  your  bird  of  insects.  I  have 
tried  the  above  plan,  and  once  bought  a  new 
aviary  into  which  I  put  my  birds  without  first 
disinfecting,  with  the  result  that  they  became 
infested  with  insects,  and  so  ill  that  one  died. 

1  tried  the  cloth  and  a  dark  room,  and  caught 
and  massacred  250  the  first  night.  Examine 
the  cloth  carefully  ;  the  insects  are  so  minute  as 
to  be  nearly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. — L.  H., 
Lndt/  Amateur  Bird  Breeder. 

-  In  answer  to  “  Subscriber,”  I  would 

advise  the  cockatoo  to  be  well  powdered  under 
the  wings,  back  of  neck,  and,  in  fact,  all  over 
with  D^matian  insect  powder  twice  a  week. 

I  have  used  it  on  small  birds  and  pigeons  with 
perfect  success.  Have  the  cage  well  scoured 
with  boiling  water  and  soap,  and  the  perch,  if 
possible,  put  into  water  and  boiled.  This  will 
effectually  kill  the  insects.  Powder  the  cap 
well.  The  bird  in  a  fortnight  will  be  well  free 
from  insects.  — C.  D.  Thurslkv,  Sydney  Lodye^ 
Leamington. 

-  Let  “Subscriber”  give  the  cockatoo 

about  three  teaspoonfuls  of  quassia  in  a  pint 
bath  every  morning,  and  shake 
i4eat.:uj|plkmreet  powder  (which  is  quite  lianD- 
less)  al^over  and  through  his  feathers ;  also  wash 
the  cage  for  two  or  three  w’eeks  in  succession 


with  the  quassia  plain,  as  the  insects  attach 
themselves  to  the  wires  where  they  meet,  and  are 
very  hard  to  get  rid  of.  The  quassia  and  insect 
powder  can  be  bought  of  all  chemists. 

Goldfinch  moultinff.- My  goldflneh,  rather  an  aged 
bird,  but  always  In  good  health,  began  to  moult  as  usual 
at  the  end  of  August.  He  lost  nearly  all  his  feathers  and  is 
now  nearly  nak^.  He  shows  no  disposition  to  clothe  him¬ 
self  for  the  winter.  What  can  1  do  with  him  ?— Hitcuin. 

Grey  parrot.- What  can  I  do  with  a  favourite  grey 
parrot,  which  I  have  had  two  years?  It  was  three  years 
old  when  1  had  it,  but  the  lost  few  months  it  has  had  con¬ 
stipation,  and  I  have  given  it  a  few  drops  of  castor  oil,  and 
then  it  turned  to  diarrhoea ;  but  the  last  few'  w'oeks  it  seems 
much  worse,  and  always  wants  to  be  drinking,  and  what  it 
eats  it  vomits.  It  has  maize,  hemp  seed,  canary  seed, 
monkey  nuts,  Ac.- J.  B. 


HOUSBHOIiD. 

Boly-poly  puddingr.— One  pound  of  flour, 
6  ounces  of  suet,  a  little  salt,  a  dessert-spoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder,  jam  of  any  kind.  Put 
the  flour  before  the  fire,  mix  with  it  the  salt  and 
baking  powder,  and  turn  it  over  and  over  before 
the  fire  until  warm.  Chop  the  suet  finely, 
separating  from  it  all  skin  and  gristle,  and  mix 
it  with  the  flour,  Ac.  Now  mix  into  a  smooth 
paste  with  sufficient  milk  or  water,  roll  out 
into  a  large  cake  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  spread  jam  evenly  over  the  surface,  leav¬ 
ing  a  slight  margin  uncovered,  where  the  paste 
will  join  at  the  ends  when  rolled  up.  Roll  it 
up,  and  put  it  into  a  thickly  floured  cloth  ; 
fasten  up  the  ends  securely  and  sew  up  the 
side,  put  it  into  boiling  water  and  boil  for  two 
or  three  hours.  Add  boiling  water  always  as 
the  water  in  the  saucepan  boils  away.  On  re¬ 
moving  the  pudding  from  the  saucepan,  dip  it 
in  cold  water  for  a  second  or  two,  wnich  makes 
the  cloth  come  away  easily.  Marmalade  or 
mince  meat  may  be  substituted  for  jam,  and 
makes  an  equally  excellent  pudding. — W.  B. 

Whole  meal  bread. — We  bake  whole  meal 
bread  as  we  do  white  bread,  but  allow  more 
yeast ;  wo  use  one  pennyworth  of  German  yeast 
to  the  quarter  of  a  stone  of  whole  meal.  Put, 
say,  a  quarter  of  a  stone  of  meal  into  a  basin, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  meal. 
Mix  a  pennyworth  of  German  yeast  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  in  a  gill  of  lukewarm  water 
till  quite  smooth,  pour  it  into  the  hole  in  the 
meal,  and  stir  in  meal  from  the  sides  until  it  is 
a  thick  batter  ;  then  leave  it  to  rise  for  twenty 
minutes.  Then  sprinkle  the  baking  board  with 
meal,  and  when  the  yeast  has  risen,  mix  in 
meal  from  the  sides  until  it  is  stiff  paste.  Put 
it  on  the  baking  board,  put  salt  to  taste  into 
the  hole,  pour  lukewarm  water  over  it,  and 
mix  as  before  until  all  the  meal  is  used  up  ;  now 
knead  well  for  twenty  minutes,  and  put  it  into 
the  basin  again  to  rise.  When  risen,  make  into 
loaves,  and  place  them  on  the  fender  to  rise 
before  a  clear  fire,  turning  frequently.  Bake 
in  a  brisk  oven. — W.  B. 

Bread-and-butter  pudding.— Slices  of 
buttered  bread,  currants,  milk,  one  egg,  sugar. 
Cut  the  buttered  bread  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  square,  place  a  layer  of  these  pieces  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pie  dish,  sprinkle  currants  over 
them— jam  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for 
currants,  but  if  jam  be  used  it  should  bo 
spread  on  the  slices  of  buttered  broad  before 
they  are  cut  up — add  layers  of  bread  and  cur¬ 
rants  alternately  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full, 
letting  bread  bo  the  topmost  layer.  Now  beat 
up  an  egg,  with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten 
properly,  add  to  this  a  pint  of  milk,  beat  well 
until  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  it  over  the  bread, 
and  add  muk  sufficient  to  cover  the  bread. 
Stand  it  in  the  oven,  and  bake  until  the  milk 
is  all  absorbed.  Crusts,  scraps  of  bread,  biscuit, 
Ac.,  may  bo  used  in  making  this  pudding. 

Rabbit  pie  — One  rabbit,  one  small  onion, 
mace,  salt,  pepper,  pint  of  water,  half-a-pint  of 
gravy  or  stock,  puff  paste.  Cut  the  rabbit, 
which  should  bo  young,  into  pieces,  place  a 
saucepan  on  the  fire  with  the  water,  and  when 
it  boils  put  in  the  pieces  of  rabbit,  the  onion  cut 
in  halves  ,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Let 
these  simmer  for  half  an  hour.  Then  prepare 
the  pie  dish,  and  pour  the  contents  of  the  saucepan 
into  it,  but  first  remove  the  pieces  of  onion. 
Then  flavour  ■with  pepper,  and  salt  (a  very 

little  bf  tne  two  la-ttbr),  cover  with  crust,  and 
bafee  for  half  >a  l^|r.|  KgfijDjigd  crust  get  too 

brown,  place  a  ^  prevent 

i'isHferrhg.-  done,  pour  in 
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the  gravy  at  the  hole  in  the  crust,  and  put  it  I 
back  into  the  oven.  A  few  slices  of  ham  may  be  ) 
added  if  liked.  This  makes  an  excellent  dish 
for  a  meat  tea  or  supper,  and  may  be  eaten  hot  I 
or  cold.— W.  B. 

FlaVOUringB  for  applo  pies. — Our  staple  0«r  hvsinc.<s  as  Rosarians  is  large  and  increasing' 

winter  fruit,  the  apple,  takes  flavourings  better  f^^^rulreds  of  orders- 

“  *  .11  r  11  •  ff  c  at  tribiilr  our  success  fa  the  following  reasons:  The  good 

than  almost  any  other.  All  the  followmg  im-  of  the  plants;  the  reasonaUe  prices;  our  carefully 

prove  the  flavour  of  an  apple  pie  : — A  spoonful  selected  collection,  none  but  the  best  being  kept;  our  perfect 

or  two  of  black  currant  or  blackberry  jam  :  half  Packing,  and  the  fact  that  we  send  aU  Roses  carriage  free. 

a  rind  of  candied  lemon  peel  cut  into  ehreds ;  a  S  S 

little  lemon  juice,  or  a  little  whole  ginger,  or  careful  attention. 

powdered  cinnamon  ;  a  few  cloves ;  or  a  few  r: — rr - ii - nr- - : — — - : - .  . .  - 

iiriAfl  ficraniirinfhinnlin^R  ThprAarfl  nFpnnriip  Slx  Moss  Rose  TreoS,  in  0  finest  named  kinds, 

(1  ried  hgs  cut  in  thin  slices.  ^  1  hero  are,  ot  coarse,  including  the  beautiful  white  Moss  so  rarely  seen,  4s.  6d. 

many  more  than  these  which  any  cook  may  try  Pine  plants,  quite  hardy.  Succeed  anywhere.  Few— 

for  herself,  and  by  a  judicious  flavouring  render  very  few  gardens  contain  these  charming  variotha 
a  common  apple  pie  a  dish  flt  for  an  epicure. —  York  and  Lancaster  Rose.— This  historic  Rose  is 
g  very  showy  and  quite  hardy,  each  Is.  The  rare  old 

‘  '  Cabbage  Rose,  each  Is. ;  very  fragiant.  The  new  Moss 

Tomatoes.  — To«ia^o/arcc«.— Cut  the  toma-  R«»e.  Little  Gem,  each  la  ;  produces  an  abundance  of 

toes  in  two,  and  farce  them  with  the  following  :  ^  m  i 

i.’^««  4.. _ _ _  Six  old-fashioned  climbing  Roses,  in  6  varieties, 

tour  ounces  breadcrumbs,  two  ounces  butter,  0^  Rambling,  rapid  growing,  profuse  flowering, 

one  egg,  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt  to  these  are  admirably  adapted  for  covering  a  great  space 

taste  ;  bake  in  a  hot  oven  with  tne  farce  upwards.  quIckJy.  The  rare  myrrh-scented  climbing  Rosa,  at  la 

Sant6  tOiiiatoe.H.—Cat  in  halves,  place  skin  side  ^  ^  - 

downwards  on  a  baking  plate,  brush  over  with 

1  , .  *  ,11  •  u  ..  suitable  for  planting  in  any  situation.  Consists  of  6 

warm  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  bake  in  a  hot  finest  Hi  brid  Perpetuals,  3  Mosses,  3  Climbers,  1  Sweet 

oven  for  ten  minutes.  Stcxced  tomatoes. — Put  Brier,  2  Chinas— 15  fine  plants  In  all.  Compare  with 

the  tomatoes  in  a  close-fitting  stewpan  with  a  other  so-called  cheap  collections.  Slight  alterations  if 

very  fine  sliced  onion,  a  pat  of  butter,  pepper  and  _.  ,  . ,  .  j 

.  ..u  .vr  Now  Roses.— The  very  cream  of  recent  introductions, 

halt,  and  a  gloss  of  water  ornnlk,  or,  if  handy,  Mervllle  do  Lvon,  2s.  ;  Duke  of  Albany,  28.  6d.  ;  Earl 

a  little  meat  stock  or  gravy.  Serve  with  sippets  Pembroke,  2s.  ed. ;  Mary  Pochin,  28. ;  Mrs.  Jowitt,  is.  6d. 

of  toast  or  fried  bread.  The  above  are  tried  See  descriptions  in  our  list,  which  is  a  sunirisc  to  all. 

recipes,  and  are  quite  good  enough  for  a  dinner  Single  Japanese  Roses  (Rugosa). — These  make  the 
withoat  meat,  ?u.t  .erv.d  ;.ith  potatoes  and 

plain  butter  sauce. — W.  C.  L.  rich  crimson,  and  pure  white— for  48.  Selling  rapidly. 


suitable  for  planting  in  any  situation.  Consists  of  6 
finest  Hi  brid  Perpetuals,  3  Mosses,  3  Climbers,  1  Sweet 
Brier,  2  Chinas— 15  fine  plants  in  all.  Compare  with 
other  so-called  cheap  collections.  Slight  alterations  if 
desired. 

New  Roses.— The  very  cream  of  recent  introductions. 
Merville  do  Lyon,  2s.  ;  Duke  of  Albany,  28.  6d.  ;  Earl 
Pembroke,  2s.  6d. ;  Mary  Pochin,  28. ;  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Is.  Od. 
See  descriptions  in  our  list,  which  is  a  sun^risc  to  all. 
Single  Japanese  Roses  fRugosa).— These  make  the 
handsomest  bushes  of  all.  Most  lovely  flowers,  as  large 
as  single  Dahlias.  The  three  varieties— delicate  pink, 
rich  crimson,  and  pure  white— for  4s.  Selling  rapidly. 


Crab  Apple  jelly. — Can  anyone  give  me  a  good  |  Red  Glolre  de  Dijon.— Has  proved  a  strong  growing 


recipe  for  the  above,  and  say  what  colour  it  should  bo  ?— 
Lily. 


hardy  kind.  Fine  plants,  each  Is.  6d.  The  ordinary 
Qloire  de  Dijon,  Is.  each. 


.Cip.  lor  Kamn  wino  .-H.  f,.  j,  The  ,»re  now  R0.0,  red  S.  de  la  MalmaiKn,  each 

— - - - - ^ -  2s.  Large  plants  of  Dovonionsis,  from  open  ground, 

ANEMONE  FULGENS,  the  Scarlet  Wind  TwoM^hal  Nielelon»ttln,  lor  a.,  9d 

■ti-  Flowor,  1..  Sd.  dor.,  froc.-PETrENER  t  STAGd.  roup  uUyep  me<^  yero  awarded  by  tho  National 
Muime.  Rose  Socictv,  at  this  year  s  jifreat  national  shows,  to  the 

-rv  A  ei — i — I - four  following  Roses,  exhibited  by  different  gentlemen, 

OApFODILS,  b^t  money  can  buy,  oa.  100,  as  being  the  best  Roses  in  the  show— Dupuy  Jamain, 

^  free.—  GcncralJacqueminot  Horace  Vemet, Madame M.  Finger. 

1  i^TTENEB  It  BTAGO,  Hulnio. _ _ _  These  ore  indispensable  Roses.  The  lour  varieties  for 

TTOOP  PETTICOAT  NAKClb8U8,  old-  3«.  9d.  Capital  plants.  A.  K.  Williams,  Is.  each. 

®  pot  culture,  38.  doz.,  SlX  exMbitioil  Roses.— H.  p.’s,  In  six  superb  kinds, 

free  — PETTENER  &  8TAGG,  Hulmo. _  _  for  48.  6d.,  12  for  9s  All  have  won  distinction  at  this 

T^HE  POET’S  LILY,  modest  and  fair,  true,  year’s  great  shows.  List  to  select  from  free  on  applica- 

9tl.  doz  ,  free.  ’The  fragrant  double  white  gardenio-liko  tion.  CoUecUon  of  26,  in  25  varieties,  for  178.  6d.  This 

Lily,  NarciiiflUB  poeticus  plenus.  Is.  9d.  duz.,  true,  cartiage  collection  is  unique,  comprehensive,  and  cheap. 
l»nid  — PETTP:NER  A  STAGG,  Hulme.  gflK  Roses  for  open  ground  (in  favourable  locali¬ 

ties),  for  78.  6d.  The  best  named  kinds  only.  Six  Teas 
for  potting,  in  six  kinds,  78.  Od.,  including  all  tho  ver}' 
best.  Two  Gloiro  de  Dijon  for  potting  for  2s.  9d. 
China  Roms.— Fairy  or  Monthly  Roses.  Bloom  most 
profusely.  'Three  varieties  for  28.  8d.,  including  the 
deep  rich  crimson.  These  may  bo  potted  for  early 
forcing.  Sweet  Briers,  9d.  each. 


I  mairis  &  €o.’s 

CHEAP  PLANTS. 

DOSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS.  —  Wonderfidly 

oheap :  from  10  inohes  to  15  inches  hlgl^  stroDX  plants 
will  soon  bloom ;  Isabella  Sprunt,  Oloire  de  Imoa.  MarCchal 
Kiel,  Kinhetoa  (pure  white),  and  red  Oloire  de  Dijon  (the  new 
Rose),  the  five  for  as.  6(L,  or  uerdoxen  Ss..  tree.— MAIKIS 
k  OO.,  Weeton-in-Qordano,  BristoL _ 

PERNS  AND  BEGONIAS.— Four  Maiden- 

L  hair  Ferns,  two  varieties ;  two  lovely  Begonias,  fneiul- 
oldes  and  Snowflake,  and  six  Benias,  with  beautifoUy 
marked  toaves,  is.  6d.,  fiee.-MASUB  *  OO.,  Weston-izr 

Otordaao,  BristoL 

pOUR  BEST  MAIDEN  HAIR  FERNS.— . 

L  Farleyense,  concinnum  latum,  tenenun.  and  ciliatum. 

I  variegatod  Ferns,  2  Lycopodiuma,  2  Tradoacantiaa,  also 
beautifully  variegat^;  the  10  plants  2b.  6d.,  free,  oue-third 
uaual  price.— MALlRia  A  CO.,  weaton-ln-Gordano,  BristoL 

■piV^E  named  cool  Greenhouse  Ferns,  selected 

-L  aa  specially  omameatal  fur  winter  decoration,  and  1 
winter-flowering  Tropwoluma.  the  7  plants,  2b.  6d ,  fr«e. — 
MAIRIS  tCG..  Weatoa-in-GordsDO.  Briatol. _ 

'DKD  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON,  and  5  beautiful 

Tv  perpetual  Roaea,  all  on  own'roois.  the  Gntrong  trees.  3a.. 
free.— MAIRIS  &  CO..  Weston-in-Qordano.  Bristol. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TV/TY  FINE  COLLECTION  of  these  U  now  in 

-LYJ.  bloom.  Innpection  Invited.  Fine  cut  blooms  aent  free 
by  parceln  post,  at  la.  Sd.,  2b..  3a..  4b.,  and  6a.  per  dozen  ;  the 
latter  rory  large,  and  aU  named.  Send  for  list  of  outtinga 
and  plant*.  BULB  LISTS  FREE. 

B.  C.  KAVENSCROFT, 

GRANVILLE  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  KENT. 

PDELWEISS,  GNAPHALIUM  L  EONTO- 

-Ll  PODIUM  (Bridal  Everlasting  Flower). -Rarest  of 
Alpines,  curious  white  atar-ahaped  llowera.  Blooms  of  the 
above  (dried),  pretty  for  church,  wroatha,  crosses,  home,  or 
Christmas  decoration.  Will  last  for  years.  Price,  50 blooms, 
28.  6d. ;  100,  4a.  6d.:  500,  20b  ;  1,(V0.  35a.  Properly  packed, 
post  free  -SAMU_E^DAXONj^Croft.JVamngtop. _ 

■nUTCU  BULBS.— Cheap  garden  collection.— 
18  Hyacinths,  30  Tuliji*.  20  double  DafTodila.  100  Crocus, 
5a.  6d.,  carriage  paid.— ILENRY  &  CO.,  uear  Amcrsbaiu, 
Bucks. _ _ _ — 

T  APAGERIA  ALBA,  Ts.  6d.  each  ;  L.  rosea, 

-Ll  Is.  6d.  each  ;  Stophanotia,  la.  9d. ;  Gardenia  Internieilia, 


48'a.  dean  and  hualt^.  Maronta  MackoyanaandCypriiiediuDi 
insigne.  Is.  each.  Winter  blooming  Begonias,  four  Is.  3d.  All 
carriage  pold.— HENRY  &  CO.,  near  Amerabam,  Bucks. 

OHEAT  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  for 

Lf  Winter  Blooming.— Geraniums,  12  splendid  varieties 
Is.  9il. ;  Libonia  floribunda,  grand  in  winter,  largi^lanta,  3 
for  Is.  All  splendid  plants,  ixiet  free.— W.  k  F.  WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT,  Florists,  Oldawinford,  Stourbridge. _ ■ 

rYlilAVED  GERANIUMS.  — 6  dUtinct 

named  varieties,  double  and  single,  la.  9d.  :  scentorl- 
loaved  Geraniums.  4  for  Is. ;  Margneiltoii,  pure  white  (tmo), 

6  for  Is  ;  Cupheoa.  nloc  plante.  Is.  3d.  per  doz.,  free.- W.  A  F. 
WHEELWRIGHT.  Florist*.  Oldswinford.  Htourbridge. 

PANSIES  !  PANSIES  !  1  PANSIES ! !  ’  -Plant 

-L  now  for  grand  bloom  next  seas  >n.  12  strong  plante  of 

fancy  Pansies,  correctly  nametl.  2b.  ;  euttiogs  named.  1*.  dox., 
post  free. -W.  k  F.  WHEELWRIGHT.  Florists.  Oldswinford. 
Htourbridge.  t  . 

ASPARAGUS  (clearance,  land  sold). — Cono- 

■IT-  ver 's  Colossal,  1  year,  2$.  ,2  y e.ars.  36 . 3  yc.ara.  4a.,  furdng, 

7s.  hundred.- FREEMAN  &  FREEMAN,  Norwich 

p  LIM  BER8.— Honeysuckle,  Virginian  Creeper, 

LI  Ampolupels  Veitchl,  Rosea,  Ivies,  Jasmine,  Cotontvwtcr*, 

Hop  ^aute.  Clematis,  te.  doz.,  assorted.- FHKEMAN, 

N  orwich. _ . 

STRAWBERRY’  PLANTS  (clearanoe,  land 

^  sold).— Earliest  and  finest  exhibition  varieties.  Sir  Harry, 
Amateur,  Alpha,  Lucas.  Oountesr,  Duke  Edinburgh,  Doc 
.Malakoff,  Visoomteae,  3s.  hundred.— FREEMAN,  Seetlsmeo, 
Norwich.  _  _ _ _ 

P  HU  BARB  (large  clearance,  land  sold). —  I 
-tb  LuruxUH,  Prince  Albert.  Ruby.  Defiance.  .Johnston’s,  St. 
.Martin’s.  Stoo’s,  6e.  per  doz  ,  crowns,  Ss.— FREE  MAN,  Seed- 
growers,  Norwich. _ _ 

ri  lANT  RED  CURRANTS,  prodigious  bearert, 

LT  good  bushes,  2a.  doz.  ;  also  Block  Naple  sand  Wliite 
Dutch,  6s.  doz.,  carriage  paid  In  England,— FREEMAN  k 
FREEMAN.  Norwich _ _ 

rpO  BE  SOLD,  a  large  quantity  of  very  choice 

•L  surplus  hothouac  plante.  Palms,  Ferns,  Ac.,  the  aoeumo* 
lotion  of  years  at  the  greenhouses,  Alexandra  Park.  N. 
-Cards  to  view  to  be  obtained  from  C.  J.  HAYTER.  L 
Drapers'  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.O. 

A  LLIUM  NEAPOLITANUM,  a  very  beanti- 

-lY  ful  variety.  In  cold  frames  It  prcKluces  fine  large  whrte 
flowers  early  in  February.  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

T  ILIUM  HARRTSI  (new).— Pure  white.  The 

-Ll  grandest  of  all  Lilies.  Fine  large  bulbs,  28.  each. 

P  ASPBERRIES.— A  fine  large  red  variety. 

•Ib  Fruiting  canes,  7a.  per  100  ;  extra  fine,  ICa.  per  100. 
TlAISIES,  in  three  varieties,  including  4  of  tho 
-Lf  large,  wonderful  Daisy,  Is.  6tl.  per  dozen ;  3  dozen,  2*.  W. 

Honesty  violet.— Purple  flowers,  hardy, 

nice  plante,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen ;  3  dozen,  2a.  6d. 

TTIOLETS. — The  large  Russian  Violet,  single,  , 

Y  fine  large  root*,  full  of  flower  buds,  la.  each ;  3  for  2*.  tkl. 

pOCKKTS.  —  Beautiful  herbaceous  plants,, 

■Ib  early  flowering  and  swoet  Fine  largo  plants,  2b.  per  doz 

(pjpLRISTMAS  ROSES  (Helleborus  niger) _ 

^  Bcauuml  hardy  white  flowers.  8lnglo‘mote.  6cL  each  :i 
siXitor  te.  fld.|;rtw,e}fBr^  a  Ciiristmas  Roses  will  not  »»c  run*  yk 
beltfe  aaQitlwT«'9Mir<^Novem>K*r.  Oarrii^  paid ;  ca*h  wxi  tM 
qjKle  ;  — P.  ^ATTBILIj,  Mount  Pleasant  Gatdso,  SimvrportM 


JOECIV  O-RJElJElZir, 

Floral  Nurserleo,  Thorpe,  Norwich. 

CARNATIONS,  PINKS,  PICOTiaCS.-The 

following  are  tho  very  best  In  cultivation  :— Gloiro 
do  Nancy,  finest  white  Clove,  la.  each  ;  old  crini.<ion 
Clove,  6d.  each  ;  old  purple  Clove,  fid.  coch  ;  Mrs. 
Hinkins,  now  white  Pink,  very  fine,  6d.  each  ;  Fim- 
hriata  major,  very  good,  6d.  each  ;  Ware  new  Clove 
Pink.  6d.  each ;  Rcdhracs,  tho  b^t  and  hardiest 
Picotoo,  fid.  each.  The  atove  collection  for  48. 
SPRING  FLOWERS.  —Plant  at  once  where  to 
b  oom ;  all  at  Is.  per  dozen,  or  100  selected,  in  nice 
variety,  for  0s.  Pansies,  Wallflowers  fyellow  and 
red).  Sweet  Williams  (double  and  single),  Sileiic 
coinpaota,  single  Sweet  Rockets,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Hollyhocks,  .\rabis.  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  alpine 
Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  &o.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
PRIMULA,  CINERARIAS,  and  CALCEO 
LARIA8.— Best  strains  and  good  plants  at  28.  per 
dozen. 

HERBACEOUS  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

—See  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  as  previously  ad¬ 
vertised,  can  still  be  bad. 

Floral  Nurseries,  Thorpe,  Norwich. 


The  above  are  all  well  rooted  healthy  plants,  and  are 
delivered,  package  and  carriage  free,  to  any  jiart  of  the 
Kingdom.  Descriptive  List  of  all  tho  prize  kinds  free. 

Sai'e  er 

ciToiCE  HAR DY  FLOWERS. 

Carnatloni,  12  splendid  named  sorts,  to  include 
Souvenir  Malmaison,  immense  white,  Purple  Prince, 
The  Bride,  Ac.,  59.,  12  mixed  splendid  unnamed  sorts 
(not  seedlings),  Ss.  fid.,  very  cheap. 

Blue  Passion-flower,  strong.  2  for  is.  3d. 

Double  white  Rockets,  scarce,  3s.  per  doz. 
Rosemary,  old-fsshioned,  fragrant,  2s.  doz. 

White  Jessamine,  very  sweet,  3  for  is.  Sd. 

Violet,  White  Csar,  hardy  and  free,  Ss.  doz. 
Virginian  Creepers,  S  for  is  3d. 


inn  fine  bulbs,  including  fi  nomed  Golden  variegated  Honeysuckle,  3  for  is.  8d. 
-bUv/  Hyacinths.  Crocuf,  Tulip*,  Narciaeu*,  Ac.,  auital  le  Cheap  oollection  cf  50  plants  for  5*.,  contains  2  blue 
for  pots,  beds,  or  glawcs;  carriage  free  Sa.  Cd— C.  R.  SHIL-  Passion-flower*.  2  white  double  Rockets,  2  Virginian 

LING.  Florint,  Ac.,  Fleet.  Hants.  Creepers,  2  white  Jessamine,  6  Rosemory,  0  double 

1  O  VARIOUSTLOWEklNGSHRUBS.8trong  white  Pinks,  3  Geums,  and  24  choice  Pansies.  Half 
plant*  (Lilacs,  Philadriphus.  Spirjwui,  AUhma*.  Ac.K  .  ,  ,,  ,  . 

cvrri.xicfl  free.  4*  C.  R.  SHILLING.  NursArio*,  Fleet.  Hante.  Above  are  all  strong  healthy  joung  plants,  and  are  very 

01HU;H.S,  *0.,  splendid  roota.-Lauriii;  1  i  to  „  .  „  “fh. 

o  Jfct.to.  J.am;  Si  100.  Holli™  for  liedgi...  ««.  100 ;  Cut  nowoi^-Ubctol  iwoortaicnt  ol  Roses,  Oirvimn. 
Siinice  Fir,  3  feet,  5*  dozen  ;  Ibinde  Beech,  J»feet.  9d  each  ;  themums,  Bouv.vrdia.*.  Marguerites,  Maidenhair  fern, 
Uh(>«lo<lendrorB  in  bud  la.  eacli ;  Portugal  Laurels.  2  feet.  1*.  fid.,  2s.  fid  ,  5b.,  and  upwards  Choice 

.5*.  fid.  dozen ;  package*  free.  -O.  R.  SHILLING,  Nurierie*,  Buttonhole  Bouquets,  3  for  Is.  2d.  Will  arrive  safe 
Fleet,  Hants.  and  fresh. 

I  RUNNBRS.-50,000  Pax-  CRANE  *  CLARKE, 

8*._per  l.gW^  10*.  per  500.- H.  CHAP-  HILLSIDE  NI  K.SERY,  HADDEXHAM,  CAMBS. 


OTRAWBERRY  RUNNERS. -50,000  Pax 

tODR  for  sole.  18s.  per  1,000.  lOs.  per  500.- H.  CHAP¬ 
MAN.  Market  Grower.  LinkflobI  Line.  Inlcworih.  W. 


■DOSES  1  ROSES!  ROSES  1 -^Jieat  named 

-tw  varieties  dwarf  H.P.,  my  BelectinA  w. 
purcha-er"*  •olcctionpfen  $p|endidlr\ro4od.^||h^  in  ^ 
loot*  nr  Manetti.  26:^1*  jAAirfa  ^  , 

^dor.  Piickagu  free.  W.  LOWE,  Rum  Grower,  Bees 


POR  SALE,  50  largo  SPECIMEN  PLANTS.— 

►  10  Reaforthia  elegans,  •  feet  hl^ ;  12  Latania  borbonicfti 

I(kf9st  in  diameter;  lOTree  Fom*, 8  feet  stems:  18  Dractfti'aS, 
|r^2  to  10  feet  hteh.  -  Apply  to  Mr  ■  W.'  IfRERMAIi 
TItoMAS,  between  12  and  2  o  cb>ck,  Cofept^iardenThoairie;; 
or  by  letter  to  Mr.  J.  FORSYTH  JOHNSON,  W.  New.Bond 

sue*t.w.  Jr  BAN  A 
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I  1 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  COMMON  HOP  AS  A  CLIMBER. 
The  common  Hop  is  one  of  the  best  of  garden 
climbers.  It  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  when  its  elegant  shoots  are  studded  with 
green  and  brown  Hope,  and  allowed  to  grow 
naturally,  they  have  a  fine  effect.  Mixed  with 
Clematis  Jackmani,  it  makes  a  fine  show 
trained  on  pillars  or  on  wire  arches  over  gate¬ 
ways  or  garden  walks.  It  should  be  planted  in 
rich  soil,  and  during  dry  weather  a  soak- 
mg  with  liquid  manure  will  greatly  assist 
growth.  The  Hop,  too,  is  a  useful  plant  for 
covering  half-dead  shrubs,  overwhich,  if  allowed 
to  ramble  at  will,  it  has  a  fine  appearance,  along 
with  tall  growing  Nasturtiums,  or 
any  other  bright-flowered  plant. 

Hop  sets  may  be  bought  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  cheap  rate  in  early  spring. 


in  early  summer,  but  for  months,  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  scissors,  we  may  prolong  their  bloom 
for  cutting  purposes,  while  the  length  of  time 
these  fragile-looking  flowers  last  in  water  is 
surprising.  The  white  variety  is  equally  charm¬ 
ing.  Though  true  perennials,  this  species  is  apt 
to  bloom  itMlf  to  death.  Seed  should  therefore 
be  saved  from  the  beat  flowers  only,  and  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  to  ensure  good  strong  plants  for 
filling  up  gape.  A  hot  summer  like  the  last 
seems  to  be  particularly  trying  to  these  Iceland 
Poppies.  Autumn  sowings  should  also  be  made 
of  the  fine  biennial  Poppy,  P.  umbrosum,  of 
which  a  few  plants  should  find  a  place  in  every 
garden  for  their  magnificent  crimson  and  black 
colour,  which  cannot  bo  rivalled.  Those  who 
fancy  that  brilliauit  colour  cannot  be  obtained 


NOTES  FROM  A  RECTORY 
GARDEN.— L 
Summer. 

As  the  year  enters  its  last  quarter 
it  is  well  to  look  back  over  our 
garden  notes,  and  to  sum  up  the 
experience  of  the  summer.  Tolearn 
through  the  pages  of  Gardening 
Illustrated  how  plants  behave 
m  other  people’s  gardens  is  gene- 
rsdly  both  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  its  readers.  To  make  such 
notes  useful,  however,  it  is  best, 
according  to  Mr.  Wood’s  valuable 
suggestion,  to  begin  by  saying 
that  the  Dorsetshire  garden  to 
which  the  present  remarks  refer  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  high 
chalk  downs,  and  is  fully  ex¬ 
posed,  save  for  the  screens  of 
Laurel  hedges  and  palisades  of 
rough  Larch  poles,  and  even  of 
Wattle,  which  have  been  planned 
to  break  the  force  of  the  strong 
south-westerly  and  other  gales. 

Add  to  this  a  hunny  soil  which 
quickly  drains  off  all  the  richness 
of  the  liberal  mulchings  and 
manure  supplied  to  it  into  the 
porous  substratum  of  chalk,  and 
a  great  lack  of  water,  and  it  will 
easily  be  supposed  that  there  are 
many  positions  more  favourable 
for  the  establishment  of  hardy 
plants.  But  time  and  patience 
overrome  most  diflicnlties,  and  the 
hardiness  of  many  plants  here 
which  are  elsewhere  considered 
tender  goes  far  to  compensate  for 
their  less  luxuriant  growth. 

Amongst  plants  which  bloom  in 
early  summer  the  various 

Globe  Flowers  (Trolliu;*) 

Deserve  especial  notice.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  beautiful  orange-coloured  T.  asiaticus 
does  not  flower  so  freely  as  other  species.  In 


Ck)mmon  Hop  as  a  climber. 

with  hardy  plants  should  have  seen  a  group  of 
deep  blue  and  white 


C0LUMBINE.S  (Aquilegia  olandulosa), 

j - V  1  1  r'  -  m*". - .  —  I  Near  to  which  a  colony  of  these  Poppies  had 

«  *  ®trong  plant  known  as  T.  japonicus  |  gown  themselves.  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect 

-protebly  a  variety  of  T.  aaiaticue— was  ,nch  effect.  wUl  laet  for  a  eummer.  I,  for 

^arkably  foil  of  flower  and  npooed  plenty  of  on*,  do  not  wi.h  that  they  ehould  j  but  when 
“®P®^tfolms  .|.o  a  grwd  planti  and  1  combination  of  the  kind  paeee.  by  another  is 
ttere  can  be  no  more  fitting  eubjecU  for  the  j,,  »  well-planned  gard^  to  be  ready  to 

tordem  of  .mail  garden,  m  the  early  eummer  I  take  it.  place.  Columbine,  of  the  finer  .orte 
an  th^  two  and  our  native  specieSf  T,  euro-  delight  in  a  cool  alpine  situation,  and  are  quite 
ixeus,  giving  a  lovely  gradation  of  colour  from  '  i 

P&le  lemon  through  strong  yellow  to  orange. 

A  glass  arranged  with  the  mingled  flowers  of  the 
three,  cut  freely  and  set  up  with  their  own 
'eaves,  looked  so  well  as  to  suggest  that  a  group 
of  theso  fine  Buttercups  so  planted  together 
iastead  of  being  dotted  about  singly  would  be  a 
sawess.  Not  far  oft,  no  less  in  shades  of  colour 
than  in  relationship,  come  the  Aori" 

''hich  are  surely  amongst  the  most  vaJuaote  oTl 
^1  recent  additions  to  our  borders.  Not  only  do 


at  home  here.  The  white,  or  nearly  white,  form 
of  the  long-spurred  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine 
(A.  ccerulea),  from  Munstead,  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  varietv,  which  has  home  the  heat  and 
drought  of  the  summer  better  than  most  of  the 
species.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  hybrids  which  are  now  being  raised  it 
xvill  beex^e  more  and  more  diflicnlt  to  keep  the 
ict  species.  Allied  to  Columbines 

KALow  Rues  (Thalictrum),^NI^ 
WhicIT  are  favourites  here  as  being  gpj)d 


get  from  them  masses  of  the  brightest  colour  '  stand-by  border  plants,  able  to  take  cate"  of 


themselves  year  after  year  and  wanting  little 
attention  ;  and  they  are  distinct  in  character  in 
spite  of  the  happy  knack  they  have  of  mixing 
themselves  up  with  other  plants.  Thus  wo 
have  T.  aquilegifolium,  with  foliage  imitating 
the  Columbines ;  T.  adiantifolium,  which  does 
its  best  to  pass  for  a  hardy  Maiden-hair  Fern ; 
while  the  Anemone-flowered  Meadow  Rue 
(T.  anemonoides),  a  species  not  very  commonly 
met  with,  and  which  bloomed  finely  here  this 
summer,  has  so  much  in  common  with  the  Meadow 
Rue  Anemone  (Anemone  thalictroides),  that  the 
one  is  often  mistaken  for  the  other.  They  are, 
however,  two  very  distinct  plants,  the  Anemone 
being  a  delicate  little  species,  growing  only 
6  inches  high,  with  Rue-like  foliage,  wl^e  the 
Meadow  Rue  in  question  reaches  a  height  of 
18  inches  or  more,  and  may  be 
known  from  the  rest  of  its  kind 
by  its  abundant  cream -coloured 
petaloid  flowers,  which  differ  from 
the  feathery  tassels  of  most  of 
the  others.  This  pretty  Tbalic- 
trum  was  found  most  useful  for 
cutting.  Why  is  it  that  the 

Wreath  Nasturtium  (Trop.eo- 

LUM  rOLYPHYLLUM), 

Which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  characteristic  of  plants, 
should  be  so  seldom  grown  out-of- 
doors,  though  it  is  not  unseldom 
met  with  in  greenhouses,  dragging 
out  a  miserable  existence  ?  Those 
who  have  hitherto  been  afraid  to 
plant  it  out  should  bury  the  roots 
G  inches  deep  at  the  top  of  a  bank, 
if  possible,  and  leave  it  henceforth 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Each  year 
purple  shoots  will  come  up  more 
strongly  and  unfold  into  long  stout 
wreaths,  thickly  beset  with  grey- 

green  leaves  and  bright  yellow 
owers,  and  these  will  creep  in  and 
out  amonrat  their  neighbours, 
making  the  prettiest  flowers 
pictures  for  themselves  without 
the  slightest  trouble  to  anyone. 
Then  vmen  their  day  is  over,  they 
will  quietly  hide  away  until  the 
warm  spring  sun  wakes  them  to 
life  again.  For  six  years  the 
Flame  Nasturtium  (T.  speciosum) 
baflled  every  attempt  to  make  it 
take  kindly  to  this  rectory  garden, 
but  at  length  the  right  position  was 
found,  against  a  fence  facing  north, 
and  screened  from  hot  sunshine 
during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  Here  it  flourishes,  growing 
every  season  more  and  more  luxu¬ 
riant,  until  it  has  become  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  garden.  This 
year  it  is  setting  its  fruit.  Has 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  plant 
noticed  the  thickening  of  the  persistent  calvx 
into  a  deep  crimson,  wax-like  receptacle  for  the 
blue  berries  ?  To  come  to  shrubs,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  dwarf 

Rock  Roses 

Is  Cistns  crispus,  which  I  venture  to  hope  may 
be  written  down  as  quite  hardy  here.  On  the 
20th  of  June,  after  a  long  absence  from  home, 
a  plant  of  it  was  found  to  have  grown  into  a 
sturdy  bush,  covered  with  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  which  were  renewed  every  morning  for 
weeks.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
seldom  been  without  flowers.  It  is  well  to 
keep  cuttings  of  this  and  other  Rock  Roses 
under  shelter  during  winter  in  case  of  failure, 
for  they  are  easily  struck  from  young  wood 
under  a  bell-glass.  Of  all  those  I  have  tried, 
C.  florentinus,  a  white- flowered  specif,  is  the 
easiest  to  strike,  but  all  take  root  fairly  well. 
The  kinds)  riff  Rock  Roses  and  Sun  Roses 
in  our  gardens,  snd 
well.  The  shel- 
/ijuiniM  ©hafD^h  pole  fence  we  re- 

i^rve  lor&ub  ofaoubtful  hardiness,  fiere 
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Fa  HI  AN  A  IMBRICATA, 

A  small,  heath-like  shrub,  with  tubular  white 
flowers,  was  a  mass  of  bloom  at  the  beginniog  of 
July,  and  has  made  vigorous  growth  since. 
Against  a  wall  or  fence  this  fine  plant,  which 
is  allied  to  Habrothamnus  and  Oestrum  of  our 
greenhouses,  will  be  found  to  stand  ordinary 
winters  in  most  gardens,  and,  as  it  grows  freely 
from  cuttings  in  the  spring,  it  need  never  Im 
lost. 

Another  small  shrub,  which  is  interesting 
from  being  one  of  the  few  New  Zealand  shrubs 
that  are  truly  hardy,  is 

Cassinia  fulvida. 

Originally  known  as  Diplopappus  chrysophylla, 
or  rather,  according  to  first  intention,  chryso- 
chlada,”  which  means  literally  “golden-coated,” 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  name  so  significant 
should  not  have  been  retained.  Its  large  heads  of 
small  whitish  flowers  are  not  particularly  orna¬ 
mental,  but  its  leaves,  stems,  and  young  buds 
are  so  thickly  "  golden-coated  ”  that  few  can 
pass  it  by  unnoticed  ;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
valuable  for  cutting,  since  it  lasts  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  in  water.  Slips  of  the  young 
wo^,  taken  off  with  a  “heel,”  strike  readily 
under  a  hand-glass,  and  do  not  require  artificial 
heat.  After  the  last  mild  winter  it  was  a  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  distinct  and  pretty 

Calceolaria  violacea, 

A  native  of  Chili,  did  not  flower  so  well  as  in 
1SS2,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
blooms  on  the  wood  of  the  last  summer’s 
growth.  It  happened  here  that  the  cold  winds 
of  March,  1883,  cut  the  sturdy  little  bush  to 
pieces,  which  bad  passed  safely  through  the 
frosts  of  the  preceding  winter,  so  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  last  year  for  it  to  recover 
strength  and  to  ripen  the  growth  of  the  young 
shoots  which  had  to  spring  from  the  root.  The 
wood  of  the  present  season  being  well  har¬ 
dened,  the  plant  promises  well  for  next  June  ; 
but  those  who  grow  this  interesting  little  shrub 
would  do  well  to  shelter  it  in  spring  from 
biting  winds,  which  do  more  harm  than  frost. 
Rock  Plants. 

These  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
long-continued  drought,  but  the  charming  little 
alpine  Catchfly  (Silene  alpeatris)  held  its  own 
throughout.  This  little  plant  is  sure  to  become 
popular,  for  the  deep  notch  in  each  petal  of  its 
pure  white  flowers  gives  it  a  distinct  character, 
which  is  very  attractive ;  and  it  is  seldom 
passed  by  without  notice.  This  Catchfly  is 
often  met  with  under  the  name  of  S.  rupestris, 
from  which  species  it  may  be  distinguished  not 
only  by  the  form  of  its  flowers,  but  of  its 
seeds.  Through  an  ordinary  magnifying 
glass  the  little  flat  brown  seeds  will  be  seen 
to  have  a  fringe  of  stiff  hairs  round  their 
margins,  a  peculiarity  'which  belongs  only  to 
8.  alpestris  and  one  or  two  other  closcly-allicd 
species.  Amongst  fine  Saxifrages,  a  special 
word  of  praise  should  be  given  to  S.  Wallacei, 
which  is  equally  good  for  rockwork,  for  border, 
or  for  pots  to  bloom  in  the  cold  greenhouse  in 
early  spring.  Its  large  white  flowers  are  very 
handsome,  and  it  blooms  for  many  weeks  with¬ 
out  intermission,  and  since  it  gives  no  trouble 
but  that  of  clipping  off  the  seed-stalks,  it  should 
be  found  in  every  garden  where  dwarf  plants  are 
valued. 

The  Chink.se  Bkll  Flower  (Platycodon 

ORANDIFLORUM), 

Or,  .as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Balloon  Flower, 
appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy  hero,  and  blooms 
well  every  year,  but  this  season  it  has  been 
remarkably  tine.  The  peculiar  metallic  hue  of 
its  flowers  and  stems  marks  it  as  a  distinct 
plant  where  it  succeeds ;  but  it  needs  a  dry  soil, 
and  is  apt  easily  to  get  twisted  out  of  shape  by 
rough  winds,  and  requires  support.  The  best 
plan  with  this  and  many  other  plants  is  to  stake 
early  with  a  twiggy  branch  or  two  in  proportion 
to  their  height  and  size,  in  order  that  they  may 
glow  up  through  the  twigs  and  so  get  support 
in  a  natural  manner  without  need  of  tying.  The 
Balloon  Flower,  though  interesting,  is  not 
showy  enough  to  take  a  prominent  position  in 
the  garden.  Not  so,  however,  with 

Geranium  platypetalum, 

^Vhioh  is  one  of  the  best  border  pUn^  of  its 
kind  to  be  met  with.  For  this  fine|Qeraikiiur.  I 
am  indebted  to  thei'£:indne«s  of  1^ 

Ewbank,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think^at  it  is 
comparatively  rare  in  gardens.  It  is  closely 


allied  to  another  good  species,  G.  ibericum,  great  rarities.  The  Sealing-wax  Lily  (C.  chalcc- 
which  it  very  nearly  resembles,  but  is  far  away  donicnm)  is  not  so  easily  to  be  coaxed  into  good 
the  best  of  the  two,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  much  bloom.  It  is,  however,  an  established  cultural 

greater  profusion  of  its  beautiful  blue-purple  fact  here  that  it  prefers  partial  shade  to  full 
owers  for  some  weeks  in  late  summer,  and  exposure,  otherwise  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
coming,  year  after  year,  with  no  trouble  at  all  before  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  To  show  its 
save  the  original  planting.  In  some  gardens,  '  capricious  disposition,  in  the  school-house 
as  hero,  G.  ^atypetalum  ripens  very  little  seed,  garden,  not  many  yards  from  the  rectory,  this 
in  which  respect  also  it  differs  greatly  from  its  Lily  flourishesto  perfection,  but  here  it  has  never 
congener,  G.  ibericum,  which  seems  to  seed  ,  been  satisfactory  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  those  which 


freely  everywhere,  and  to  this  cause,  perhaps, 
may  be  attributed  its  scarcity.  Two  pretty 
little  rock  Geraniums,  which  never  grow  too 
rampant,  are  G.  cinereum,  with  pale  pencilled 
flowers,  and  G.  subcaulesccns,  very  similar  in 
habit,  but  with  red-purple  flowers.  These  are 
seldom  without  some  bloom  throughout  the 
summer,  and  are  useful  little  species  for  growing 
either  on  the  level  border  or  amongst  rough 
stones. 

Herbaceous  Spir.eas 

Have  been  full  of  bloom  this  season,  but  the 
hot  sun  soon  spoilt  the  beauty  of  those  which 
were  not  partly  shaded.  The  lovely  pink 
S.  venusta,  in  a  shady  border,  was  very  fine, 
and  is  well  worth  a  place,  even  in  a  small 
garden,  especially  for  a  damp  corner  where  it 
may  get  room  to  spread.  Cimicifnga  racemosa, 
with  lon^  drooping  spikes  of  white  Spiriea-like 
flowers,  is  very  megant,  and  gets  better  and 
better  the  longer  it  is  established.  Amongst  the 

Evening  Primroses, 

Of  which  there  ere  several  good  species  here, 
(Enothera  Frazeri  and  CE.  Youngi  should  be 
specially  mentioned  as  first-rate  summer¬ 
flowering  border  plants  of  moderate  size.  Both 
are  vellow- flowered,  and,  unlike  most  of  their 
kind,  are  well  suited  for  cutting,  as  they  do  not 
close  during  the  day,  and  last  for  some  time  in 
water.  For  a  rough  bit  of  ground  nothing 
succeeds  better  than  fruticosa,  with  spikes 
of  lovely  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  give  a 
peculiarly  good  evening  effect,  difficult  to 
describe  in  words,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  a 
troublcsomeweed.  The  fine  old  (E.  missouriensis 
is  a  trailing  species,  with  very  lar^e  lemon- 
yellow  flowers,  which  is  not  so  much  in  fashion 
as  it  used  to  be.  White  Evening  Primroses  are 
mostly  more  difficult  to  grow  and  keep  than 
yellow-flowered  kinds.  CE.  speciosa,  where  it 
does  well,  is  lovely,  but  troublesome  from  its 
wandering  propensities.  The  blooms  of  CE. 
taraxacifolia  are  in  themselves  beautiful,  but 
the  growth  and  foliage  become  coarse  and 
rampant. 

A  garden  of  Bell  Worts  (Campanula)  only 
woula  be  very  interesting,  and  might  include 
plants  of  all  heights  from  an  inch  or  two,  like 
the  tiny  Ivy-leaved  Bellflower,  to  those  of  6 
feet  or  more,  like  the  Chimney  Bellflower. 
Two  white- flowered  species  are  well  worth 
growing — the  white  variety  of  the  tall  broad¬ 
leaved  Bellflower  (C.  latifolia),  which  succeeds 
well  in  shade,  and  is  strikingly  handsome  ;  and 
a  very  distinct  medium-sized  kind,  C.  alliariaa- 
folia,  with  numerous  spikes  of  creamy -white 
drooping  flowers  which  has  been  in  bloom  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  season.  Another  Bell¬ 
flower,  with  very  pale  lavender  recurved  bells, 
.C.  sarmatica,  is  pretty  and  not  very  common. 
To  conclude  these  summer  notes  with 

Bulbs  and  Tubebs. 

Border  Lilies  have  done  remarkably  well. 
Much  has  been  written  about  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Lilies  of  all  kinds,  and  every  lover  of  plants 
has  been  tempted  to  plant  them  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  according  to  his  means,  and  in 
most  cases  with  more  or  less  disappointment. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  but  few  which 
are  so  hardy  as  to  succeed  in  any  ordinary 
garden.  Of  these  few,  the  varieties  of  L. 
davuricum  are  amongst  the  most  satisfactory. 
Some  clumps  in  a  broad  border,  having  a  Holly 
hedge  for  background,  were  very  handsome, 
lighting  up  the  garden  with  their  grand  umbels 
of  glowing  red  orange.  Martagons  of  all  sorts 
are  also  very  hardy.  The  best  varieties  only 
should  be  grown  when  such  beautiful  sorts  as 
the  deep  crimson  M.  dalmaticum  and  the  white 
variety  are  just  as  easy  to  manage  as  the  common 
cottage  garden  kinds.  The  Nankeen  Lily  (L. 


everyone  ought  to  attempt.  These,  with  the 
good  old  white  Madonna,  the  Orange,  and  the 
Tiger  Lilies,  make  op  the  best  half-dozen  soida 
for  ordinary  borders  where  choice  plants  are 
wanted,  and  will,  moreover,  seldom  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  All  kinds  of 

Gladioli,  bea^ning  with  the  early  flowering 
G.  Colvillei,  red  and  white,  have  been  splendid. 

A  bed  of  fine  sorts  sent  to  me  as  spawn  four 
seasons  ago  by  Captain  Barnard  Hankey,  and 
left  undisturbed  ever  since,  bloomed  finely  last 
year,  and  still  better  this  August,  producing 
grand  spikes,  the  dry  soil  of  this  garden  evidently 
suiting  them.  This  fact  may  m  of  use  to  those 
who  grow  Gladioli  under  similar  conditions,  as 
these  certainly  did  not  deteriorate  by  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground.  Two-year-old 
seedlings  of 

Al.str(Bmeria  h.«:mantiia  also  bloomed  finely. 
The  delicate  pink  and  buff  flowers  of  these,  with 
their  elegant  form  and  slashings  of  brown,  place 
them  amongst  the  most  charming  of  hardy 
tubers,  and  they  cannot  be  considered  difficult 
to  grow,  at  any  rate  in  dry  soils.  They  are  in 
any  case  well  worthy  of  a  little  care  in  planting 
in  a  warm  sheltered  position,  if  possible  under 
a  wall,  and  protecting  with  ashes  at  the  roots 
during  the  winter.  MontbretiaPottsialso,  turned 
out  of  a  pot  last  year,  bloomed  well,  and  was 
exceedingly  handsome  in  the  open  border  with¬ 
out  any  particular  attention.  As  complaints 
are  being  made  of  weint  of  success  in  flowering 
these  fine  bulbs,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  than 
whom  we  can  have  no  better  authority.  He  re¬ 
commends  the  clumps  to  be  broken  up,  and  the 
strongest  bulbs  planted  6  inches  apart,  under 
which  treatment  each  is  sure  to  flower,  other¬ 
wise  all  the  strength  of  the  bulbs  is  taken  up  in 
producing  off-sets. 

The  al]ove  are  some  of  the  summer- flowering 
plants  which  may  be  grown  in  the  amateur's 
garden  of  moderate  size,  giving  little  trouble  or 
expense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  amount 
of  pleasure.  K.  L.  D. 

Plants  in  flower. — The  following  list  of 
plants  in  flower  in  my  garden,  October  24,  may 
prove  interesting,  as  showing  what  an  excep¬ 
tional  autumn  this  is  (in  sixteen  years  we 
have  not  known  its  like) : — Roses :  Auguste  Mie, 
Pauline  Langemeur,  GeneralJacqueminot,  Paul 
Neron,  Alfrede  de  Rathniri,  G^ant  des  Bat- 
tailles,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  White  Lamarqne, 
Mardchal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’un  fr^rc.  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison,  Aim^  Vibert,  hfadame  Villermoz, 
and  Acidalie  ;  Campanulas,  double  and  single  ; 
Helianthus,  double  and  single ;  annual  and  peren¬ 
nial  Dahlias,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes  (American 
and  Drummondi — the  latter  splendid),  Japan 
Anemones  ^pink  and  white),  summer  and  winter 
Chrysanthemums,  Helichrysums,  Geranium 
roseum,  Antirrhinums,  Carnations,  and  Sweet 
Williams,  zonal,  tricolor,  sweet  -  scented, 
unique,  and  scarlet  Pelargoniums  of  every 
variety,  brown  and  jrellow  shrubby  Calceolarias, 
Tradescantia,  Virginian  Stocks,  coloured  and 
sweet  Verbena,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Perilla, 
Coleus,  Pyrethrum,  Lobelias,  dwarf  Evening 
Primrose,  Heliotrope,  Petunias,  Tritoma 
grand  is,  Russian  Violets,  Calvary  Clover, 
Candytuft  (self-sown  planto  from  last  May's 
seed).  Mignonette,  Nasturtiumo,  and  Canary 
Creeper.  The  annuals  are,  in  fact,  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  name  at  all.  The  glory  of  the  garden 
Is  certainly  the  beds  of  dark  red  Oleus  edged 
with  Golden  Feather.  We  have  not  touched  our 
bedding  plants  as  yet,  except  to  take  up  a  few 
that  were  wanted  for  indoor  decoration  in 
winter. — A.  B.  T.,  East  Anglia. 

HerbaoeouB  borders.— Will  you  allov 


.  me  a  small  space  to  correct  another  of  “  J.  D.*s  ’* 
testaceum)  is  another  robust  plant  for  a  shady  I  assumptions  ?  I  and  my  gardener  do  not  believe 
ler,  or  growing  up  amongat  shrubs;  aniij  in  ?paces,.^,Qur  plants  are  os  close  together  as 
it  is  considered  by  some  to  bo  a  hybr^^ey  can  4  e '  consistently  with  allowing  siiiy 
value,  it  is  an  easily-growa  .^^^'ijt^lj^ov^  |  -the  “  dos^”  story  would 

distinct  and  desirable  species  tor  small'  not  ^ply  oetter  to  the  very  ^tatorial  tone  of 
gardens,  where  flowers  are  wanted,  which  has  more  then 
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once  provoked  remonstrancea  from  your  corre- 1 
•pondenta,  I  leave  them  to  judge. — A.  B.  T., 
^st  Anglia, 

The  alpine  EryslmumB  are  among  the 
prettieat  of  the  mountain  flowers  of  Europe. 
The  genua  ia  an  enormous  one,  but  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  apeciea  in  it  showy  enough  for 
cultivation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  well- 
known  annual  E.  Peroffakianum,  only  some 
half  -  doaen  alpine  perennial  species  are  in 
general  cultivation.  These  include  the  charm¬ 
ing  little  E.  pumilum.  It  U  a  remarkable 
little  plant,  and  is  often  called  the  Lilliputian 
Wallflower,  as  it  resembles  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers  the  alpine  Wallflower,  but 
without  the  vigorous  end  rich  green  foliage  of 
the  species,  prancing  flowers  very  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plant,  often  only  an  inch  high,  above 
a  few  narrow,  sparsely  toothed  leaves  barely 
rising  from  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  flowers 
are  nearly  as  large  as  those  on  healthy  tufts  of 
the  alpine  Wallflower,  and  yet  the  whole  plant, 
flowers  and  all,  can  be  almost  covered  by  a 
thimble.  In  richer  soil  and  less  exposed  spots 
it  grows  larger.  It  is  a  native  of  high  and  bare 
places  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  requiring  to  be 
grown  on  rockwork  in  an  exposed  spot  in  very 


it  so  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  plants  that  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  being  left  alone,  as  it  only  makes 
a  really  effective  display  when  well  established. 
All  sorts  of  strange  kinds  of  treatment  to  make 
it  flower  freely  find  credence — such  as  treading 
on  with  the  feet,  rolling  with  a  garden  roller, 
Ac.  ;  but  I  find  that  if  planted  as  an  edging  to 
garden  walks  in  little  tofts  about  6  inches  apart 
it  spreads  out  and  forms  a  compact  mass  of 
crowns  in  about  two  years,  and  is  then  very 
effective  ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  more  brilliant 

fdants  in  a  garden  than  a  dense  mass  of  this 
ovely  blue  flower.  Although  by  no  means  a 
new  plant  in  our  gardens,  it  is  not  so  plentiful 
as  one  might  reasonably  expect,  for  if  it  were  a 
plant  requiring  a  high  temperature  under  glass 
to  grow  it,  instead  of  being  hardy  enough  to 
brave  our  most  severe  winters,  we  should  find 
such  a  gem  coddled  up  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  no  expose  spared  to  flower  it,  as  it  out¬ 
lives  the  majority  of  Orchids  that  require  great 
expense  to  cultivate. — J.  Groom,  Gosport, 
Oolouringr  of  Virgtoian  Creeper. —The 
fiery  autumn  tints  of  this  beautiful  climber  now 
forms  very  conspicuous  obj^tson  walls,  and  I  find 
that  the  amount  of  colouring  is  exactly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  sunlight  the  plants  receive 


Erysimum  rhxticura  (two-thirds  natural  site). 


sandy  or  gritty  loam,  surrounded  by  a  few  small 
stones  to  gnard  it  from  excessive  drought  and 
accident,  and  associated  with  the  choicest  and 
most  minute  alpine  plants.  It  is  very  nearly 
related  to  the  alpine  Wallflower,  E.  ochroleu- 
cum,  but  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  that 
plant  by  its  minuteness  and  the  dull  greyish 
^reen  colour  of  its  leaves.  E.  rhseticnm,  here 
figured,  is  somewhst  similar  to  £.  pumilum,  but 
is  a  larger  plant  altogether.  The  flowers  are 
a  bright  lemon-yellow,  and  so  numerously  pro¬ 
duced  in  early  summer  that  no  foliage  can  be 
seen.  It  is  a  vigorous  little  plant,  thriving, 
like  the  rest  of  the  alpine  Erysimums,  in  loamy 
soil  with  an  admixture  of  limestone,  and  always 
in  an  exposed  and  well-drained  spot  in  the  rock 
garden.  A  native  of  Rhaetia. 

Q^ntiana  acaulis  is  now  in  beautiful 
bloom,  and,  although  usually  a  bright  ornament 
of  the  spring  flower  garden,  it  is  this  season 
giving  us  a  good  display  of  autumn  bloom  as 
well.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  enforced  rest 
it  had  by  reason  of  the  intense  drought  in  July 
and  the  early  part  of  August,  but  the  copious 
rains  that  fell  at  the  end  of  that  month  set  thU 
and  other  plants  into  active  growth,  and  the 
blossoms  have  opened  out  as  if  real  spitn^wtre 
already  with  us.  I  find  go  m^'iiy 
U  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  yet  I  nevmoOTd 


I  during  their  season  of  growth.  In  this  locality 
1  they  are  very  extensivmy  employed  for  covering 
lofty  walls,  and,  as  might  be  expected  after  such 
a  hot,  dry  summer,  the  autumn  tints  are  un- 
^  usually  brilliant,  at  least,  on  south  walls,  while 
on  east  and  west  aspects  they  are  fairly  well 
I  coloured,  and  on  north  walls  the  leaves  die  off,  of 
nearly  a  green  colour  ;  therefore  in  choosing  the 
aspect  for  this  elegant  creeper  it  should  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  sunshine  is  the  thing  it  requires 
I  to  develop  its  rich  colouring  to  perfection.  It  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  mixed  combination,  and 
its  long  pendant  shoots  look  extremely  graceful, 

I  hanging  from  a  dark  groundwork  of  Ivy  or  any 
I  other  climber  ;  a  few  shoots  trained  in  at  this 
time  of  year  and  allowed  to  develop  at 
next  season  will  add  considerably  to  the 
autumn  effect  of  a  collection  of  wall  ^  climbers. 
The  small  leaved  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  on  the  older  and  larger  leaved 
kind,  as  it  clings,  like  Ivy,  most  tenaciously  to 
j  brickwork,  and  requires  no  nailing  or  fastening 
I  of  any  kind.  For  decoration  the  shoots  of  this 
kind  are  very  useful,  as  the  leaves  are  most 
beautifully  coloured,  and  of  a  nice  size  for 
wreath  making  ;  and  at  this  time  of  year, 
whenk^  flower  garden  is  beginning  to  lose  its 
t  liQabmlonring,  the  use  of  foliage  for  ind<Mr 
dwOrltroh  is  of  tne  utmost  value  tt' 


have  to  supply  material  from  limited  resources. 
— James  Groom,  Gosport,  Hants, 

Lily  of  the  Field.— Sternbergia  lutea. 
— Clumps  of  this  good  old  autumn-flowering 
bulb  have  been  very  gay  here  for  these  six  weeks 
past,  and  there  are  stUl  a  few  flowers  to  open. 
One  clump  at  tlie  base  of  a  rugged  stairway  in 
the  rock  garden  has  been  especially  good.  It  is 
fully  IS  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pretty 
yellow  blooms  peeping  up  from  among  the 
healthy  green  foliage  are  very  welcome  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  What  frost  we  have  had  up 
to  the  present  has  not  injured  either  the  foliage 
or  the  flowers  in  the  least.  Planted  in  good 
sandy  loam,  it  soon  establishes  itself,  and  ia 
sure  to  be  much  admired. — T.  J, 

12160.— Bamboos  in  the  open  air.— 
Bamboos  are  successfully  grown  in  the  open 
ground  in  this  country,  the  hardiest  kinds  being 
Fortune!,  nigra,  and  Metake.  They  will  resist 
quite  30  degs.  of  frost,  without  injury  or  without 
even  diminishing  their  verdure,  but  cold,  drying 
easterly  winds  generally  discolour  the  leaves  ; 
therefore  it  is  best  to  plant  where  the  plants 
are  sheltered  from  them.  Bamboos  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil,  but  they  like  plenty  of 
mobture  and  food,  therefore  the  ground  should 
be  well  stirred  and  manured  before  planting. 
Set  the  plants  out  in  April,  mulch  around  them 
with  rotten  manure,  and  water  copiously  in  hot 
weather.  They  will  not  make  progress  the  first 
year  or  so,  but  when  thoroughly  established 
they  go  away  with  great  freedom. — Byfleet. 

12149.  —  Self-coloured  Clove  Carna¬ 
tions. — The  following  are  six  of  the  best 
varieties  :  Gloire  de  Nancy,  white  ;  Improve¬ 
ment,  purple ;  Mary  Morris,  rose ;  Hindoo, 
crimson ;  Amethyst,  scarlet ;  and  Gertrude 
Kigner,  pink.  Then  there  are :  Ambassador, 
light  purple ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  flesh 
white;  Napoleon  III.,  light  scarlet;  Fire 
Eater,  light  carmine ;  Blush  Clove,  blush  ; 
Purity,  or  the  Bride,  white  ;  and  Auctioneer, 
magenta.  A  fine  bed  might  bo  made  of  these. 
J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

12161.— Pampas  Grass.— The  time  to 
plant  this  is  in  April,  just  when  it  commences 
to  grow.  If  planted  in  winter  the  roots  are  apt 
to  perbh.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  do,  but  to 
obtain  a  good  growth  it  should  be  well  stirred 
and  plenty  of  good  rotten  manure  added.  In 
light  soils  the  ground  should  be  moved  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet.  Mulch  with  rotten  dung  in 
spring,  and  water  copiously  in  dry  weather,  and 
it  will  make  a  good  growth.  Pampas  Grass  is 
apt  to  be  killed  in  severe  winters,  so  that  it  is 
as  well  to  draw  the  leaves  together  in  December, 
tying  them,  and  putting  several  inches  of  light 
material  around  the  crown.  If  frost  should  kill 
the  foliage  the  crown  is  preserved,  and  but  little 
trace  of  injury  b  perceived  by  the  following 
summer.  Plant,  if  possible,  in  shelter  from 
rough  winds,  which  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
plumes.— J.  C.  B. 

- This  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  not  too 

heavy.  It  is  beticr  to  plant  out  in  the  spring,  else  the 
plants  may  be  killtjd  by  severe  frost  in  winter.— J.  D.  E. 

12090.— Variegated  Ivies.— A  very'  fine  golden  Ivy  is 
Hedera  angularia  aurea ;  a  tine  clear,  yellow,  vai  legated 
variety,  and  possibly  that  may  be  the  plant  intende*!  in  the 
notes  on  Ivy  in  No  276.  “  A  Lover  of  Ivies  "  will  find  it  a 
good  gold«^n  Ivy,  and  he  will  procure  it  from  Mr.  Ware,  of 
the  Tottenham  Nurseries,  or,  I  think,  from  Messrs.  Richard 
Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester. — J.  P.,  iMticiishitt. 

121S9  — Poppies  and  Sunflowers.  —  Wait  until 
spring  and  then  sow  the  seed  ;  it  is  too  late  now.— E. 
MakoKRXHON.  thcftrrJieUI. 

12144.— Cutting  back  Hydrangeas.- Cut  them 
down  at  the  end  of  January  and  repjt  after  they  have 
started  into  growth.— E.  Maroerbson,  Chtstfrfiehl. 

12150.— Fuchsia  procumbens.  —  This  species  of 
Fuchsia  was  introduced  from  New  Zealand,  and  was  first 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Kinghorn  of  Richmond,  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  mectiiijn',  August  5th,  1874. 
It  is  a  very  distinct  species  with  slender  stems,  which  are 
furnished  with  small  o^'ate  leaves  inclining  to  r<.und.  The 
flowers  are  small  with  a  yellow  tube,  the  reflexed  leginento 
being  green  and  maroon.  The  whole  plant  is  neat  and  of 
creeping  habit. — J.  D.  E. 

_  An  elegant  trailing  species ;  amo»t  attractive  basket 

plant.  The  flowers  are  very  curious -colour,  greenish 
yellow  and  purple.  They  are  followed  by  berries  elliptiMl 
or  oblong  in  snape,  about  1  inch  long  ;  they  are  llret  of  a 
greenish  yellow,  then  changing  to  rosy  purple. — E.  Mar- 
UKHBRON,  Barlov;,  Chesterfield. 


Nettles  as  a  vegetable.  -  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  farm  labourers  and  artisans  in  count- y  distriots 
were  it  more  widely  knoAn  what  a  capital  addition  to  a 
dinner  oaii  be  made  of  the  comnun  field  Nettle.  In 
■  it  only  should  be  got. 
be  sulBcicut  to  make 
Cabbage.  Eat  with 


.therlng,  the  youngest  and  freshet 
id  hall'  an  hbirr’s  i  entle  boiling  will 
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Qlasshousea. 

Siren  things  as  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  herbaceous 
Gesneras,  and  Gloriosaa,  although  bearing  in 
many  cases  a  lower  temperature  through  the 
winter  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  warm 
countries  from  which  they  originate,  will  not  do 
to  be  kept  too  cool,  as  many  to  their  cost  yearly 
discover  when  it  is  too  late,  through  the  tubers 
going  off  in  a  damp,  mouldy  condition.  In 
most  cases,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the 
roots  keep  best  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were 
grown,  the  soil  having  been  allowed  to  get  quite 
dry  ;  yet  pots  with  apparently  nothing  in  them 
beyond  the  soil  which  they  contain  are  not 
sightly  objects  in  plant  houses,  and  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  no  other  place  where  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature.  This 
being  so,  it  is  best  to  put  them  in  paper  bags 
with  a  good  body  of  dry  sand  round  them,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  keep  the  air  to  a  great 
extent  from  them  ;  otherwise,  if  the  atmosphere 
is  too  dry,  they  not  unusually  shrivel  up.  In  a 
temperature  of  55  degs.,  or  a  few  degrees  above 
that,  they  are  not  likely  to  take  any  harm. 

Caladiums  should  be  similarly  treated.  The 
small  C.  argyrites  is  now  by  many  grown  in 
quantity  for  the  use  of  the  leaves  to  mix  with 
cut  flowers,  as  well  as  for  general  decoration  in 
small  pots.  Where  the  stock  of  it  happens  to  be 
limited  it  will  best  be  increased  by  now  turning 
the  plants  out  of  the  soil  and  repotting,  keeping 
them  growing  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  a  dormant  state  through  the  winter. 
Moderate- sized  tubers  that  have  been  in  a  state 
of  semi-rest,  if  now  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  will 
at  once  commence  to  grow,  and  os  soon  as  the 
young  crowns  have  got  two  or  three  leaves,  and 
attained  a  height  of  .3  inches  or  4  inches,  they 
may  l^e  taken  from  the  parent  tuber  and  placed 
singly  in  small  pots,  keeping  them  well  up  to 
the  light.  The  latter  is  essential  with  any 
plant  of  a  like  character  to  this  which  has  to  be 
so  used,  for,  unless  the  leaves  are  of  a  stocky, 
robust  character,  they  are  useless  in  the  lower 
temperature  to  which  they  will  ultimately  be 
subjected. 

Gardenias. — Plants  of  these  required  for 
winter  flowering  should  have  the  best  position 
that  the  warmest  end  of  the  stove  can  afford. 
They  are,  more  than  many  things,  liable  to  drop 
their  bloom-buds  in  the  winter  season,  often 
when  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  almost  on  the 
verge  of  expanding  ;  extremes  from  any  cause, 
either  from  being  too  dry  or  too  wet  at  the  roots, 
too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  too  much 
h  eat  suddenly  applied,  or  the  opposite  of  being 
too  cold,  especially  after  the  flowers  have 
attained  considerable  size,  will  cause  their 
falling  off,  although  the  mischief  will  not  always 
be  apparent  for  some  weeks  after  whatever  may 
bring  it  about  has  occurred.  The  most  effectual 
means  for  avoiding  the  flowers  dropping  is  to 
keep  the  plants  in  as  light  a  position  as  possible. 
The  little  G.  citriodora,  blooming  as  it  does  in 
such  a  small  state,  if  grown  in  quantity  will 
always  be  found  useful,  especially  where  many 
flowers  are  w'anted  for  bouquets. 

Amaryllise-s  that  bloomed  late,  and  made 
correspondingly  late  growth,  will  now  need 
keeping  at  rest.  This  refers  both  to  the 
deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds  ;  the  former  are 
safe  anywhere  with  the  heat  of  an  ordinary 

Greenhouse,  and  will  bear  the  soil  keeping  quite 
ry.  The  evergreen  sorts  should  be  kept  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  during  the  winter  to  get  them  fairly 
to  rest ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  to  cause  their  leaves 
to  shrivel,  as  where  this  happens  premature  loss 
of  foliage  is  sure  to  occur,  which  reduces  the 
strength  of  the  bulbs.  With  young  stock  of  the 
evergreen  species  the  roots  should  not  be 
farther  dried  than  will  result  from  keeping  the 
8  )il  in  a  slightly  moist  condition. 

Tuberoses.— There  are  few  things  that  afford 
such  a  long  succession  of  flowers  as  Tuberoses, 
for  where  enough  are  grown  they  may  be  had  in 
bloom  for  much  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Those  who  want  to  have  them  in  good  time 
should  at  once  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
roots,  potting  a  portion  up  without  delay,  and 
keeping  the  remainder  dry  for  the  present,  pot¬ 
ting  them  at  intervals.  The  American  grown 
roots  are  held  in  much  the  most  favour  at  the 
present  day.  Those  who  have  little , 

experience  with  thescip' ants  often  faiMn  gel^i^ 
the  bulbi  to  start,  generally  through  tnw^OTtty- ' 
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H  .vrdy  fruit. — The  necessity  for  early  plant¬ 
ing  and  renovation  of  fruit  tree  borders  has 
been  so  often  insisted  on  in  these  pages,  that 
nothing  further  need  be  added  except  that  such 
work  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  Any  that  then  re¬ 
main  to  be  done  had  better  be  deferred  till 
vegetation  again  becomes  active.  From  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  attach  some 
importance  to  the  season,  or  what  may  be 
termed  the  right  time  for  planting ;  but  after 
all,  comparatively  speaking,  this  is  but  a 
secondary  consideration,  as  successful  planting 
may  be  done  any  time  from  October  to  April ; 
but  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
motle  of  planting  ;  by  which  is  meant  not  only 
the  literal  planting  of  the  trees,  but  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  them,  and  in 
doing  this  the  first  essential  is  good  drainage. 
Every  kind  of  cultivated  hardy  fruit,  from  a 
Peach  to  a  Gooseberry,  resents  anything  like  a 
stagnant  state  of  the  soil ;  moreover,  good 
drainage  increases  by  several  degrees  its  tem¬ 
perature,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  must 
aid  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  fruit. 

The  kind  of  soil  that  suits  fruit  trees  generally 
is  a  calcareous  loam  of  moderate  texture — that 
is  neither  heavy  nor  light — but  of  necessity  this 
mutter  must  be  subject  to  local  considerations, 
as  often  the  soil  best  suited  for  certain  trees  is 
not  obtainable  ;  but,  though  there  is  a  best  kind, 
they  are  by  no  means  fastidious,  and  all  soils 
worthy  of  the  name  can,  by  a  little  outlay  of 
time  and  money,  bo  made  to  grow  fruit  well. 
Light  ground  should  be  trenched  very  deeply, 
and,  if  procurable,  heavy  loam  or  clay  should  be 
intermixed  with  it,  but  if  this  be  not  obtainable 
well  firming  will  in  some  measure  atone  for  its 
absence.  Very  heavy  or  clayey  soils  should 
also  be  trenched,  and  any  sort  of  material  that 
would  render  it  more  porous,  such  as  mortar 
rubble,  charcoal,  and  cinder  ashes,  should  be 
added,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  subside  natu¬ 
rally,  without  artificial  compression.  Unless  the 
soil  very  poor  indeed,  no  manure  of  any  kind 
should  be  mixed  directly  with  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  disposition  of  all  fruit  trees, 
when  planted  in  rich  soils,  inclines  towards  the 
production  of  wood  rather  than  fruit.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  manure  is  not 
essential  to  the  production  of  good  fruit,  for  it 
most  certainly  is,  but  never  till  the  trees  have 
fairly  begun  fruiting,  and  then  annual  surface 
dressings  have  the  most  marked  effect,  for  thus 
applied  it  is  not  only  valuable  from  a  fertilising 
point  of  view,  but  it  tends  to  keep  the  roots  near 
the  surface,  a  position  in  which  they  are  most 
benefited  by  the  action  of  sun  and  air.  All 
who  have  plenty  of  groimd  for  kitchen  garden 
crops  should  never  think  of  encroaching  on  the 
fruit  tree  borders,  and  those  who  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  must  thus  crop,  should  at  least 
allow  each  tree  a  fair  modicum  of  8i)ace.  Keep 
the  roots  near  the  surface,  deep  planting  is  an 
error.  Above  all  let  them  be  well  spread  out 
and  the  soil  worked  well  amongst  them  with 
the  hand,  and  afterwards  let  the  trees  be 
securely  staked,  for  till  that  is  done  all  fresh 
roots  that  mav  be  made  will,  by  the  first  gale, 
be  destroyed  by  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the 
trees. 

Vegetables. 

Earthing  Celery  forms  at  present  the  greater 
part  of  our  work.  Whenever  the  weather  is 
dry  get  it  well  banked  up  ;  a  sharp  frost  coming 
before  the  final  earthing  is  most  detrimental  to 
its  well-being.  Continue  to  lift  Carrots,  Turnips, 
and  Beet,  stacking  them  outside  in  small  round 
pits  ;  a  cartload  in  each  is  plenty  ;  cover  up  first 
with  dry  straw,  then  put  on  the  soil  about  6 
inches  thick.  Our  earliest  sowing  of  Peas  we 
make  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  I  find 
Laxton’s  William  I.  to  be  a  hardy  and  good 
standard  variety.  A  good  site  for  Peas  is  a 
warm  south  border ;  we  sow  them  in  drills 
about  4  feet  apart,  and  if  the  following  advice 
is  adhered  to,  a  good  crop  will  be  the  result. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  show  themselves  above  the 
ground  cover  them  over  1  inch  thick  with  coal 
ashes,  this  wards  off  their  enemy,  the  slug  ;  and 
placing  four  strings  of  white  avorsted  along  the 
rows,  elevated  about  6  inches  above  the  ground, 
in  a  great  measure  keeps  off  the  birds.  When 
the  Peas  show  through  the  ashes  they  should 
bo  earthed  and  rodded  immediately,  "^hf^thing 
is  so  bad  for  Peas  as  sharp  cutting  8ur|^c  vwnds  j  '>1 
in  spring,  but  by  addio^Jwf^^  SpruclkbrlrehlKM 
along  each  side  all  will  be  satisfactory.  Broa<l  | 


Beans  (Old  Green  Windsor  is  still  my  favourite) 
should  also  be  planted — these  brave  the 
winter  winds  better  than  Peas ;  still,  if  earliness 
is  a  consideration,  protect  them,  and  they  will 
pay  for  it. 

ROSES. 

GUMMING  ROSES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  G.\RDENINO.” 

Sir, — At  our  last  show  a  case  of  gumming 
Roses  was  discovered,  and  after  the  exhibitor 
had  prevaricated  and  then  confessed,  he  was 
unanimously  disqualified.  Afterwards,  at  his 
earnest  solicitation,  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  an 
opinion  from  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  to 
reconsider  the  resolution  of  disqualification  if 
necessary.  In  order  that  this  position  shall 
appear  quite  clear,  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  case,  sent  by  us,  is  given  : — “The  committee 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  are,  therefore, 
asked  their  opinion  upon  the  practice  of  gum¬ 
ming,  and  to  give  it  their  official  approval  or 
condemnation.”  To  our  utter  astonishment, 
after  waiting  some  months,  we  received  from  the 
hon.  secretary  a  “  decision  ”  that  the  exhibitor 
was  not  disqualified,  and  that  the  medals  had 
been  sent  to  him.  To  this  treatment  the 
committee  decidedly  object,  and  have  protested 
their  discontent.  Until  this  time  we  had 
thought  the  National  Society  represented  the 
English  rosarians,  but  this  extraordinary  action 
led  us  to  doubt  whether  it  was  really  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body.  We,  therefore,  addressed  a 
letter  to  about  thirty  of  the  leading  rose  growers 
in  England,  and  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find 
that  they  strongly  condemn  the  practice  and 
award  disqualification  as  the  punishment, 
exactly  as  we  did  and  exactly  as  the  National 
Rose  Society  didn’t.  As  this  is  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  question,  perhaps  you  will 
find  room  for  a  few  of  the  opinions  we  have 
received  : — 

Messrs.  Cransto:!  and  Co.,  Hereford — 

Gumming  Roses  for  exhibition  is  decidedly 
illegal,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  our 
National  Rose  Society.  Any  person  found 
guilty  of  such  a  dishonourable  practice  should 
be  excluded  from  exhibiting  at  any  future 
shows.” 

Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Manchester— “  I  have  to  say  that  I  consider 
such  a  proceeding  altogether  unsound,  and  if 
we  found  out  any  person  guilty  of  such  a 
practice  he  would  not  bo  allowed  to  exhibit 
again  at  our  exhibitions,  and  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  label  him  a  trickster.” 

Mr.  George  Baker,  Holmfels— “I  most  un¬ 
hesitatingly  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  gum  to  the  centre  of  Roses  intended 
to  staged  for  exhibition  is  neither  legitimate 
nor  fair  to  other  exhibitors.  ” 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester—”  If  I 
were  a  judge  and  discovered  that  any  Rose 
blooms  exhibited  "were  gummed,  I  should  most 
certainly  disqualify  the  stand,  and  I  expressed 
that  view  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  held  recently  in  London.” 

Mr.  R.  H.  Vertegan.s,  Birmingham — “  It  is  a 
most  reprehensible  practice,  and  should  be  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  all  committees  of  such  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Of  course  it  would  disqualify  an  exhi¬ 
bitor  from  exhibiting  at  any  of  our  great  Rose 
shows ;  therefore  your  committee  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  disqualifying  any  exhibitor 
who  carries  on  such  a  practice.” 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex— “I 
should  disqualify  without  the  least  hesitation. 
It  is  a  most  unfair  practice  to  the  honest  exhi¬ 
bitors,  and  I  do  hope  the  offender  will  be  brought 
to  book.” 

Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Chester 
— “  Wo  consider  gumming  or  dressing  of  any 
kind  quite  illegitimate  and  unfair  in  competi¬ 
tive  classes.  ” 

Mr.  Jame.s  Dickson  and  Sons,  Chester — “  We 
consider  the  practice  of  gumming  the  centre  of 
Rose  blooms  that  are  intended  for  exhibition 
TwUhcT  legitimate,  honourable,  iwr  fair  to  other 
exhibitors.” 

Mr.  J.  Ridout,  Reigate— “I  should  moat 
decidedly  consider  it  anything  but  legitimate, 
honourable,  or  fair  to  other  exhibitors,  and  any 
rJilteof  such  a  thing  should  be  disqualified.” 
rlffi^NRY  Frettingham,  Beest^i^w 
Hngham — I  should  certainly  hbt' 


any  gumming  in  the  Rose,  and  would  disqualfy 
the  man  who  did  it.  These  things  want  putting 
down,  and  I  for  one  would  lift  up  my  hand 
against  all  such  practices.” 

Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath— “I  consider  the 
practice  most  dishonourable,  and  not  at  all 
legitimate,  and  if  acting  as  judge  at  any  Rose 
show  should  disqualify  any  box  in  which  I 
detected  the  gumming  of  the  centre  of  a  single 
bloom.” 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough — “I  never 
before  heard  of  gumming  Rose  petals.  It  is 
neither  legitimate,  honourable,  or  fair.  The 
Roses  so  used  should  disqualify  any  stand.” 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cro.ss, 
Herts — “The  gumming  of  the  centres  of  Roses 
exhibited  for  competition  should  disqualify  the 
exhibit.” 

Mr.  E.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  Leek  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  “  I  am  directed  by 
the  committee  to  inform  you  that  they  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  stigmatising  the  practice 
of  gumming  Roses  as  highly  dishonourable, 
illegitimate,  and  distinctly  unfair.  If  such  a 
case  of  tampering  with  flowers  had  occurred  at 
their  show,  instant  disqualification  would  have 
resulted.” 

This  chorus  of  approval  of  what  wo  have  done, 
by  gentlemen  of  “light  and  leading”  in  the 
Rose  world,  reads  queerly  enough  by  the  side 
of  the  uncalled-for  “decision”  given  by  the 
National  Rose  Society.  However,  if  our  action 
and  the  opinions  we  have  elicited  result  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthier  understanding  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  our  labour  will  not  have  b^n  in  vain. 
Pending  other  proceedings,  the  holder  of  the 
medals  is  welcome  to  any  “  honour  ”  or  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  which  their  temporary  possession  may 
entitle  him.  For  ourselves  we  have  to  say  that 
wo  have  disqualified  him  for  ever,  and  have 
severed  our  connection  with  the  society  which 
sustains  him  in  his  highly  questionable  claim, 
and  sanctions  his  more  than  questionable  con¬ 
duct.— I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

A.  Johnson,  Hon.  Sec. 

Leek  Rose  Society,  October  2Sth,  1834. 


NOTES  ON  PRUNING  ROSES. 


It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  Roses,  and 
many  other  things  for  that  matter,  are  too 
severely  pruned — pruned,  in  fact,  simply  because 
it  was  the  custom  of  our  forefathers  to  do  so. 
There  should  always  bo  a  sufficient  reason  for 
pruning  a  tree  of  any  kind.  No  doubt,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  Roses  are  pruned  with  the  view 
of  inducing  them  to  furnish  one  or  two,  as  the 
case  may  be,  blossoms  suitable  to  appear  on 
the  exhibition  table.  Now  it  becomes  an  open 
question  whether  this  is  really  the  end  and  aim 
of  Rose  growing  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
or  whether  general  garden  embellishment  is  not 
a  much  higher  and  far  more  desirable  object 
altogether  than  that  of  producing  twelve  or 
twenty-four  Rose  blooms  once  or  so  per  annum, 
which  one  takes  to  a  show  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day  sells  for  half  a-crown,  or  gives  away  to 
friends,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  have  done 
with  Roses  for  twelve  months  to  come.  I  saw' 
this  summer  a  specimen  of  that  universal  favou¬ 
rite,  General  Jacqueminot,  fully  5  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  much  tnrough,  with  a  few  more  than 
fifty  flowers  upon  it  at  the  same  time.  This  it 
never  pruned  further  than  when  a  shoot  shows 
a  tendency  to  grow  away  from  home  the  poins 
is  cut  off.  This  plant  is  on  its  own  roots,  is,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  planted  in  good  soil,  and 
receives  occasional  liberal  mulchings,  and  a 
bucket  or  two  of  liquid  manure  to  help  it  along. 
Its  fortunate  owner  says  he  will  never  prune 
another  Rose,  but  will  let  a  few  more  alone 
with  the  view  to  bearing  the  one  first  named 
company. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  had  a  line  of  100  or  so  of 
plants  of  Madame  Lacharme  left  unsold.  They 
were  freely  grown,  and  furnished  with  several 
shoots  each.  I  always  make  a  point  of  leaving 
some  Roses  unpruned  to  produce  early  flowers, 
and  I  left  this  row  unpruned.  The  result  was 
that  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  had  made  some 
progress  the  weight  of  the  flowers  bore  the 
stems  to  the  ground,  and  we  had  Madame 
Lacharme  in  large  numbers,  and  of  finer  quality 
than  I  ever  saw  them  before  or  since  ;  in  fact, 
lltiOTally  a  bed  of  white  Roses  4  feet 
wid?  by  [SOiyarda  ^40  yer^  long.  This  Rose 
under  the  bhRnaFy^cGuriei  of  cultivation  does 
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not  produce  blooms  freely  or  of  fine  quality,  but 
by  this  method  they  were  good  and  in  abundemce. 
It  appeared,  in  fact,  as  though  the  more  work 
the  plants  ha.d  to  do  the  better  they  did  it, 
and  my  idea  is  that  large,  very  large  numbers 
of  Roses  die  annually  from  inanition ;  their 
working  area  is  so  much  reduced  by  hard  prun¬ 
ing,  the  reciprocity  of  root  and  branch  is  dis¬ 
turbed  and  collapse  ensues.  No ;  what  is 
wanted  in  gardens  are  healthier  and  more  freely 
grown  Roses  ;  not  little  beds  of  carved  images 
of  former  plants,  but  natural,  let  alone,  rampant 
bushes,  producing  beautiful  flowers  in  quantity. 
If  their  neavy  flower-laden  shoots  lop  over  and 
flounder  upon  the  green  turf,  never  mind,  be 
sure  that  the  stamina  of  the  plant  is  eoual  to  it 
all,  and  that  the  more  real  vigour,  the  more 
free  healthy  growth  you  get  this  season,  the 
better  the  foundation  for  a  bigger  display  in  the 
season  to  come  ;  and,  if  you  would  have  Roses 
in  abundance  to  enjoy  and  to  give  away,  avoid 
too  much  pruning.  T.  S. 


FRUIT. 

Undercroppingf  fruit  trees.— One  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  fruit  culture,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  in  gardens,  is  the  too  common 
practice  of  starving  the  roots  by  planting  other 
crops  in  close  proximity  to  the  stems,  so  that 
the  roots  of  two  crops  are  competing  for  the 
nourishment  that  ought  to  go  solely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  trees  ;  the  result  is  that  the 
surface  roots  suffer,  or  die  outright,  while  the 
large  roots  strike  down  into  the  subsoil, 
producing  cankered  wood,  and  specked  and 
comparatively  worthless  fruit.  It  is  only  by 
providing  food  near  the  surface  that  the  roots 
can  be  kept  actively  at  work,  where  the 
beneficial  effects  of  sun  and  air  can  reach  them. 
It  is  sheer  waste  of  wall  s^ce  to  plant  good 
sorts  of  fruit  trees  in  well-prepared  borders, 
and  then  plant  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  &c.,  so 
close  up  to  them  that  the  trees  are  soon  starved 
into  a  weakly  debilitated  condition  ;  anyone  can 
prove  the  correctness  of  what  I  state  by 
cropping  one  portion  of  a  fruit  border  and 
allowing  the  other  portion  to  remain  uncropped, 
for  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  frequent  digging 
alone  where  vegetable  crops  follow  each  other 
in  quick  succession  soon  destroys  the  fibrous 
roots  near  the  surface,  and  the  strong  roots  of. 
vegetable  crops  will  starve  the  tender  fibres  of 
choicer  kindsof  fruit  trees.  Inthe  open  garden  it 
is  the  same  with  both  dwarf  and  standard  trees, 
which,  as  a  rule,  get  space  enough  when  first 
planted,  but  being  intercropped  with  bush  fruits, 
such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c., 
soon  get  overcrowd^  both  at  the  top  and  under¬ 
ground,  the  roots  of  the  bush  fruits  sucking  out 
every  particle  of  nutriment  from  the  soil, 
and  we  frequently  find  Strawberries  planted 
between  the  row's  of  bush  fruits,  or  three  dis¬ 
tinct  crops  on  the  soil  at  one  time.  It  is  folly 
to  expect  fine  sMcimens  of  any  kind  of  fruit 
from  trees  treated  in  this  fashion.  If  fruit  trees 
are  not  worth  the  ground  they  cover  with  their 
branches  they  must  be  very  poor  indeed  ;  and 
if  anyone  who  hsis  such  as  are  crowded  with 
other  crops  close  up  to  the  stems  will  try  the 
plan  of  clearing  away  for  a  space  of  5  or  6  feet 
from  the  stem,  and  on  this  place  a  good  cover¬ 
ing  of  manure,  they  will  soon  find  a  marked 
improvement  in  their  trees.  As  regards  the 
best  system  to  pursue  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  plan  of  growing  each  crop  by 
itself  is  far  the  b^t.  Let  standard  trees  bie 
relegated  to  the  orchard,  on  Grass— that  is  the 
best  plan  by  far.  The  dwarf  bush  and  pyra¬ 
mid  trees  should  be  planted  from  10  to  12  feet 
apart,  and  the  soil  kept  solely  for  their  support, 
llalf  the  number  thus  treated  will  yield  far 
more  fruit  than  double  or  treble  their  number 
crowded  to  death.  Bush  fruits  planted  6  or 
8  feet  apart  is  the  way  to  get  fine  fruit  and 
plenty  of  it,  for,  like  vines,  they  are  naturally 
so  fruitful  that  they  produce  far  more  young 
fruits  than  they  can  bring  to  perfection  unless 
the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  food  in  the 
shape  of  rich  top-dressings  of  manure.  And 
finally.  Strawberries  should  be  planted  in  beds 
by  themselves,  for  they  are  gross  feeding  sub¬ 
jects,  and  produce  crops  just  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  food  within  reach  of  their  roots, 
— James  Groom,  OosporL  ✓— > 

Pruulngr  bush  fmlts.  --  !,liko  t(fcnm{^ 
late  because  I  find  that  by  prunin^Hm  tn  tl 


season  I  can  make  more  certain  of  having  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  I  find  by  experience  that  by 
pruning  early  I  am  not  at  all  certain  of  a  crop  in 
consequence  of  the  birds,  unless  I  go  to  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  Last  season  I  pruned  some  of 
our  Gooseberries  and  Currants  early,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  birds  pecked  out  the 
remaining  buds  so  much  that  we  scarcely  had 
any  leaves  on  our  bushes,  to  say  nothing  about 
fruit ;  this  happened,  too,  in  spite  of  liming  the 
bushes  two  or  three  times  after  they  had  been 
pruned  ;  whereas  bushes  that  I  left  unpruned 
until  February  had  a  great  many  more  buds  on 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  birds  had 
far  more  wood  to  peck  the  buds  from  in  the 
case  of  the  bushes  left  unpruned. — G.  G.  I. 

Masch-Musoh  Apricot.— In  order  to 
show  the  distinct  character  of  this  Apricot,  I 
may  mention  that  in  the  middle  of  November 
the  leaves  were  quite  green,  while  those  of  the 
Moor  Park  variety  growing  on  the  same  wall 
were  nearly  all  down.  Not  only  do  the  leaves 
of  the  Musch-Musch  long  retain  their  hold,  but 
the  young  shoots  continue  also  to  grow  late,  and 
frost  has  not  hitherto  hurt  them.  This  variety 
is  an  excellent  bearer,  but  not  so  good  in  flavour 
as  the  Moor  Park.— J.  C.  B. 

Winteringr  Strawberries  in  pots.— 
Many  expedients  for  protecting  pot  Strawberries 
are  resorted  to,  such  as  stacking  them  in  ashes, 
placing  them  in  cold  frames,  &c.  I  have  tried 
many  diflerent  methods,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
more  harm  than  good  is  done  bv  placing  them 
under  glass  too  soon.  They  do  beat  out-of- 
doors  set  on  a  good  coal  ash  foundation,  pro¬ 
vided  the  pots  are  plunged  to  their  rims  in 
leaves,  tan,  ashes,  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  The 
Strawberry  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  our 
winters  without  any  protection  in  the  open 
ground,  and  in  pots  they  only  require  to  be 
placed  closely  together  and  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  them  packed  with  some  non-conducting 
material  to  render  them  perfectly  safe  ;  in  fact, 
in  this  way  the  foliage  will  be  cleaner  and  the 
roots  healthier  than  those  of  plants  wintered 
under  ^lass.  When  wintered  in  this  way  it  is 
surprising  how  much  more  readily  they  respond 
to  heat  when  introduced  for  forcing  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  The  exposure  to  the 
winter’s  cold  induces  perfect  rest  at  the  proper 
season,  and  glass  structures  can  be  employed 
for  other  purposes. — J.  G.  H. 

White  Grapes. — If  a  good  white  Grape  as 
a  companion  to  Black  Hamburgh  is  wantecl,  by 
all  means  plant  Mrs.  Pearson,  which  I  am 
confident  will  prove  most  satisfactory  in  an  airy 
vinery.  In  moist  heat  this  Grape  rusts,  and 
has  not  a  handsome  appearance,  but  grown  in 
a  cool,  dry  house  we  find  no  white  Grape,  Eng¬ 
lish-raised  or  of  foreign  birth,  to  compare  with 
it.  It  is  a  very  good  grower  and  free  bearer  ; 
the  bunches  are  large  and  handsome.  The 
berries  are  medium-sized  and  of  high  Frontig- 
nan  flavour  when  first  ripe,  but  after  hanging  a 
couple  of  months  they  become  so  very  sugary  as 
to  lose  some  of  the  Frontignan  flavour.  The 
colour  is  a  clear  rich  amber,  and  the  skin 
sufficiently  thick  to  make  the  Grape  a  good 
keeper.  Altogether,  we  find  it  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  useful  variety,  which  should  be  grown 
largely.— E.  H.  W. 

Pot  Strawberries. — A  custom  exists  of 
removing  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top  soil  from 
Strawberries  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
it  with  fresh  compost.  I  could  never  see  the 
advantage  of  this  practice,  which  simply 
amounts  to  destroying  or  mutilating  some  of  the 
roots  that  others  may  be  better  fed.  Common 
sense  would  tell  us  that  food  may  be  given  in  a 
diflerent  fashion  from  this ;  and  as  a  fact  if  a 
top-dressing  of  soot  is  given  4uring  the  autumn, 
the  plants  will  get  all  the  nourishment  they  need 
until  they  are  fully  in  growth.  — J.  C.  B. 

12164.— Plantlngr  black  Ourrant  trees. 
— The  situation  seems  in  every  way  good.  The 
new  ground  should  bo  well  dug  up  and  manured, 
and  kept  tolerably  moist.  If  it  is  a  light  dry 
soil,  top-dressing  §  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
fine  fruit.  The  best  kind  is  Black  Naples. 
Plant  in  rows,  each  bush  6  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  so  that  in  adjoining  rows  the  bushes  are  not 
immediately  opposite  each  other.  Procure  some 
healthy  young  bushes,  and  they  will  soon  get 
into  baring.  If  the  new  plantation  is  clear  of 
tj^|4pple  trees,  a  single  row  of  vegetables  might 
sn  between  the  rows  of  bushes 
In  pruning  keep  the  bathes 


nished  with  young  wood,  as  it  is  on  the  branches 
of  the  previous  year  that  the  crop  is  borne,  and 
unless  those  exceed  a  foot  in  length  they  should 
be  untouched.  As  the  bushes  get  older  some  of 
the  old  wood  should  bo  cut  out  yearly. — J.  P., 
iMncashire, 

- This  fruit  likes  a  rich,  deep  soil.  If  the  ground  is 

not  all  trenched  it  will  be  necessary  to  trench  up  a  space 
enclosed  in  a  circle  3  feet  wide  (or  each  bush,  and  mix 
some  decayed  manure  with  it.  They  should  be  6  feet 
apart.  The  new  kind  name  Black  Champion,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  all  black  Currants.  Lee’s  Proliilo  used 
to  be  considered  the  best;  the  fruit  is  of  an  agreeable 
flivour,  it  is  also  a  very  free-bearing  variety.  Ogden’s 
Black  is  also  a  good  kind.  These  three  varieties  will  be 
sufficient  to  plant _ J.  D.  E. 

Lord  Suffleld  v.  Keswick  Codlln  Apples.— These 
are  about  equal  as  regards  bearing  propirties,  aud  it  is  veiy 
rarely  cither  fails  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  Of  the  two,  how¬ 
ever,  Lord  Suffield  is  the  most  useful.  It  is  ready  for  use 
08  soon  as  the  Keswick,  the  fruits  are  larger,  and  tliey  keep 
good  for  a  much  longer  time  — C. 

12168.— Heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes  —I  believe  the 
heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes  on  record,  grown  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  a  bunch  of  Trebbiano,  weighing  26  lb  4  os., 
exhibited  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
held  in  Edinburgh,  in  184j,  by  Mr.  Curror,  Eskbank.— 
L.  C.  K. 

- The  heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes  on  record  was  grown 

in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jardine  Arkleton,  Langholm,  N.B. 
It  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  on  September  15th,  1875, 
and  weighed  £5  lb.  15  oz. — J.  D.  E. 

12170.  —  Diseased  Grapes. —They  are  evidently 
afflicted  by  what  gardeners  term  “shanking.”  ’The  cause  of 
it  is  often  a  mystery.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  entice  the 
roots  near  the  surface  by  surface  dressings.  Give  water 
abundantly  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  colour.  It 
is  very  suggestive  that  out-of-doors  Grapes  never  shank. 
Lifting  the  roots  up  uear  the  surface  will  sometimes  pre¬ 
vent  it.— J.  D.  E. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

BEST  MARKET  PEAS. 

I  SOMETIMES  wonder  why  so  few  market  growers 
give  a  trial  to  new  varieties  of  Peas.  Probably 
those  who  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  land  to 
the  produotion  of  vegetables  do  try  moat  of  the 
new  sorts,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  only  devote  a  few  fields  to  Pea.s, 
Runner  Beans,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Turnips,  and 
Potatoes  seldom  change  their  selection  of 
varieties.  This  I  have  had  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing.  They  sow  certain  sorts, 
principally  because  they  can  be  purchased  at  a 
comparatively  cheap  rate  per  bushel — a  “  penny - 
wise-and-pound- foolish  ”  policy.  Except  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  there  is  no  demand  for  inferior 
sorts,  and  many  tons  of  such  produce  have  almost 
to  be  given  away  ;  only  superior  samples  find 
I  purchasers  at  remunerative  prices.  My  advice, 
therefore,  is  to  grow  sorts  that  are  attractive  in 
appearance  and  of  good  quality  ;  they  will 
seldom  prove  unprofitable.  Having  friends  market 
gardeners,  I  always  make  it  my  business  to 
direct  their  attention  to  any  new  Peas  I  may 
have  on  trial,  and  which  are  apparently  well 
adapted  for  field  culture.  In  this  manner  they 
have  been  enabled  to  select  some  really  good 
sorts,  and  by  sowing  a  few  quarts  of  these  have 
thoroughly  tested  them,  and  also  succeeded  in 
saving  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed,  much  of 
which  they  have  sold  at  a  high  price. 

The  earliest  Pea  still  most  largely  grown 
by  market  gardeners  is  Sangster’s  Improved 
No.  1  ;  but  Caractacus,  which  somewhat 
resembles  it,  if  grown  under  precisely  similar 
conditions,  proves  at  least  a  week  earlier,  and 
produces  quite  as  heavy  a  crop  of  rather  larger 
and  well-filled  pods.  A  difference  of  a  week  may 
not  seem  much,  but  it  often  does  mean  a  very 
large  difference  in  the  value  of  the  crop.  Strange 
to  say,  Caractacus  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
William  I.  in  a  private  sheltered  garden,  bat 
in  the  open  fields,  where  the  soil  is  heavy  auu 
cold,  it  is  the  better  of  the  two.  In  some 
districts  where  the  soil  is  lighter  and  w.irmi  r 
William  I.  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  earlv 
Pea,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  well-filh  d 
pods  render  it  a  favourite  with  buyers.  Laxton  a 
^rliest  of  All  with  ns  is  really  the  earliest  oi 
all,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  to  be 
sufficiently  robust  for  field  culture.  Ken  tit  h 
Invicta  is  a  fine  early  sort,  but  the  seed  rota 
badly  in  the  ground,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  newer  wrinkled  seeded  Day’s  Sunrise. 
Daniel  O’Rourke,  Taber’s  Perfection,  Dickson’s 
First  and  Best,  Dillestone’s  First  Crop,  Ring- 
letMler,  and  other  similarly  small-poaded  old 
sorts  are  not  worth  growing.  Amongst 

_ fi  Second  early  varieties  Advancer  has  been 

I  for  I  tried,,  but  It  lacks  robustness,  and  the  rather 
w  dll  ^  iitill  finds  most  favour 
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with  many  growers.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper, 
and  the  pods  are  of  good  colour  and  lill  well.  I 
cannot,  however,  speak  highly  of  its  quality. 
To  succeed  this  Fortyfold  is  grown,  and  this 
proves  very  profitable,  though  it  makes  rather 
too  much  haulm  in  some  places.  Hair’s  Dwarf 
Mammoth  is  most  excellent  for  second  early  and 
also  very  late  crops,  but  this  good  old  wrinkled 
sort  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  in  either 
private  gardens  or  fields  as  it  deserves  to  bo. 
As  a 

Main'  crop  Pea,  Dr.McLean  is  much  the  best. 
We  have  had  it  good  frequently,  but  the  crops 
of  fine  large-filled  pods  seen  in  open  fields  far 
surpassed  anything  we  have  yet  achieved.  It  is 
rather  too  pale  green  in  colour,  but  the  quality 
surprises  the  townspeople,  and  no  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling  this  kind.  Gladiator,  a 
variety  first  obtained  this  season,  with  us  proved 
a  heavier  cropper  than  the  Doctor,  but  was 
inferior  in  quality,  and  on  the  whole  I  am 
doubtful  if  it  will  replace  Dr.  McLean  under 
field  culture.  John  Bull  is  a  failure,  but 
Evolution,  another  of  xVlr.  Laxton’s  Peas,  possess¬ 
ing  a  much  stronger  constitution,  sturdy  and 
branching,  and  very  prolific,  the  pods  being 
long,  green,  and  well  filled,  is  certain  to  find 
favour  with  market  growers.  For  my  own  part 
I  should  like  it  better  if  more  sweet  and  tender 
when  cooked.  Sharpe’s  Invincible  is  a  failure, 
but  G.  F.  Wilson  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  being 
certainly  preferable  to  the  old  Blue  Scimetar, 
still  extensively  grown.  For 

L.\te  crops,  Yorkshire  Hero  is  extensively 
grown,  and  is  still  one  of  the  beat.  This  variety 
answers  to  the  name  of  Yeitch’s  Perfection 
among  gardeners,  and  in  most  seed  establish¬ 
ments  I  believe  the  two  sorts  come  out  of  the 
same  bag,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  price 
charged.  Omega  I  consider  a  failure  in  most 
private  gardens,  and  it  does  not  please  the 
market  CTowera.  Sturdy  I  believe  will  prove 
a  valuable  late  sort,  as  it  is  very  robust, 
branching,  and  prolific  ;  the  pods  arc  perhaps 
rather  too  small,  but  they  are  closely  packed 
with  delicious  Peas.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
omitted  several  dwarf  sorts  much  grown  in 
private  ganlens,  but  all  have  been  tried,  and 
those  not  possessing  good  constitutions,  or  which 
produce  thick,  fleshy  pods,  are  discarded. 
Sensational  pods,  as  regards  size,  are  useless  in 
the  market  ;  there.  Peas,  not  pods,  are  required. 

W.  I. 


Tomato  grrowing.  —  Would  “Jersey 
Grower  ”  give  further  particulars  of  the  seem¬ 
ingly  incredible  statements  made  by  him? 
What  are  the  best  kinds  grown,  and  what  heat 
he  keeps  up  in  winter  by  the  number  of  pipes 
stated,  what  distance  the  plants  are  apart,  and 
are  they  kept  to  single  stems,  or  otherwise  ? 
My  results  are  half-hundredweight  of  fruit 
borne  on  one  half  span-roof  Cucumber  house, 
23  feet  by  10  feet,  rafters  about  7  feet  long, 
variety  large  red.  It  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  Grape  growing  is  out  of  the  field  compared 
with  Tomato  growing.  I  believe  Cucumbers 
pay  equally  w'ith  Tomatoes.  —  Amateur 
Grower, 

-  “Jersey  Gardener,”  (Oct,  18)  writes  to 

prove  that  Tomato  growing  is  so  very  profitable, 
and  sums  up  by  saying  “what  will  our  large 
growers  say  to  this  ?”  I,  as  a  small  one,  who 
have  grown  four  houses  full  for  the  last  three 
years,  one  of  which  is  almost  the  fellow  of  theone 
he  mentions,  confess  that  I  have  not  grown  half 
the  weight  named,  nor  have  I  realised  the  high 
price.  1  think  your  correspondent  has  counted 
hischickens  before  they  are  hatched.  The  house 
he  refers  to  would  contain  about  2,000  square 
feet.  Supposing  that  he  cut  two  tons  out  of 
such  a  house,  this  would  be  about  2.^  lb.  to 
every  square  foot.  If  you  get  a  bunch  of 
4  or  5  fruit  will  they  average  ^  lb.  each  ?  1 

know  that  you  can  get  Tomatoes  weighing  |  lb. 
and  1  lb.  each,  but  they  are  single  or  double, 
not  in  bunches  of  four  to  six.  You  must,  then,  to 
get  two  tons,  have  six  or  seven  fruit  to  every  square 
foot  all  over  the  house.  Can  anyone  say 
they  have  done  this  ?  Some  of  us  find  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  setting  the  blossoms  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  I  confess  Ido,  with  all 
care  as  regards  giving  air,  and  I  fail  to  set  the 
blossoms.  I  have  eome  to  the  concluaifinHh^ 
they  require  a  large 

them  to  do  so.  Your  corifespondent,  I  snp^^ 
resides  in  Jersey,  with  its  fine  clear  sky  nearly 


every  day,  winter  and  spring  ;  no  doubt  this  is 
one  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Jersey  gardeners. 
Well,  then,  let  us  see  what  W  fair  calculation  w'e 
we  can  make  of  his  house  of  Tomatoes.  Four  fruit 
to  each  foot,  averaging  ^  lb.  each,  would  be 
4,0001b.  at  Sd.  per  lb.,  £1.33.  I  do  not  think 
£10  sufficient  for  fuel,  more  likely  £15  or  more, 
say  £15  ;  for  water,  £2 ;  other  expenses,  £60 ;  £56 
profit.  I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  have  realised 
this,  but  I  have  not  by  a  long  way.  I  consider 
8d.  per  lb.  a  fair  average  price,  as  the  price  soon 
comes  down  when  they  first  come  to  market.  I 
am  conscious  that  I  may  not  be  themost  success¬ 
ful  of  growers,  but  should  like  to  hear  what 
other  have  to  say  about  this  matter,  and  also 
if  they  are  successful  in  getting  the  fruit  to 
set  in  the  winter,  as  I  have  heard  several  com¬ 
plain  of  the  same  difficulty.  —  A  London 
Grower. 

12173.  —  Storing  Beetroot.  —  The  crop 
should  be  very  carefully  dug  up,  and  the  roots 
preserved  the  whole  length,  and  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  stalks  left,  after  the  leaves  have 
been  twisted  off  by  hand.  Unless  this  is  done 
the  roots  will  bleed,  and  much  of  the  flavour 
and  rich  colouring  lost.  Store  in  a  cellar  or 
hothouse,  in  pyramid-shaped  heaps,  covered 
with  straw,  over  which,  if  necessary,  throw  a 
little  soil  to  exclude  frost.  Leaving  the  roots 
in  the  ground  is  the  beat  plan,  as  the  proper 
flavour  and  colour  are  preserved  better  than 
when  lifted  and  stored.  Frost  is  the  danger. 
A  thick  covering  of  straw  and  soil  may  protect 
them.  Try  both  ways. — J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

12176.— Vegetable  Marrows  bitter.— “  O.  C.  C.  ” 
must  h&ve  EOt  seed  of  an  ini'erior  kind  of  Gourd  or  Piunp- 
kin.  If  the  seed  was  all  ri.rht  the  bitterness  was  probably 
produced  by  slow  growth,  occasioned  by  drou{;ht  or  want 
of  rich  manure.  Rapid,  unchecked  growth  are  essential  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  this  vegetable. — J.  P.,  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

12122.— Lettuce  for  light  soil.— For  autumn  sow¬ 
ing  Hicks’s  Hardy  White  Cos  is  best.  For  summer. 
Continuity  (Daniels’)  and  All  the  Year  Round.— J.  D.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

SWEET  SCENTED  DAPHNE. 

(Indica  odorata.) 

Of  all  greenhouse  plants  this  is  one  of  the 
sweetest,  and  its  lovely  perfume  is  so  pervading 
that  a  plant  of  it  in  bloom  will  scent  a  large 
house.  Its  dull  Lilac  flowers  are,  however,  not 
showy,  but  any  deficiency  in  that  way  is  fully 
made  up  by  their  fragrance  and  substance.  They 
are  so  thick  and  stout  that  they  may  be 
mounted  singly  and  worked  up  in  bouquets,  to 
which  a  few  pips  impart  a  most  grateful  per¬ 
fume.  Without  any  forcing,  too,  or  artificial 
heat,  the  plants  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  they  will  last  at  least  two  months  in 
the  greatest  perfection. 

Propagation. — There  arc  several  ways  of 
propagating  this  Daphne,  the  one  most  generally 
pursued  being  by  means  of  cuttings ;  these 
should  be  made  of  the  half  ripe  wood  which  is, 
if  possible,  taken  off  with  the  heel,  as  in  that 
way  they  strike  better  than  when  cut  at  a  joint. 
In  order  to  get  them  to  root  freely,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  in  the  pots,  which  should  be  of 
small  size,  plenty  of  drainage,  then  fill  them 
with  sharp  sandy  soil,  and  in  this  the  cuttings 
ought  to  be  dibbled  one  in  a  pot,  and  made  very 
firm  by  pressing  the  soil  tightly  round  them. 
They  should  then  be  watered  through  a  fine- 
rosed  pot  and  placed  in  a  propagating  box  where 
they  can  be  subjected  to  a  good  brisk  heat,  or 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  and  set  on  a  light 
shady  shelf  in  a  stove.  In  either  position  they 
will  soon  callus  and  root,  when  they  may  have 
the  glass  tilted  or  air  given,  and  after  a  few 
days  they  will  stand  without  flagging.  They 
may  then  be  potted  into  pots  a  size  or  so  larger, 
the  best  soil  to  use  for  them  being  a  mixture  of 
fibry  loam  and  peat,  with  just  sufficient  sand 
to  keep  it  porous.  In  this  Daphnes  flourish, 
and  they  will  also  do  well  in  peat  or  loam  sepa¬ 
rately,  according  to  their  quality,  but  which¬ 
ever  is  used  must  have  grit  added  to  it,  or 
the  roots  will  not  remain  long  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

Grafting. — Another  mode  of  increasing  this 
Daphne  is  by  grafting,  and  the  most  suitable 
stocks  for  it  are  the  Spurge  Laurel  and  the 
Mez^^m  some  preferring  the  one  and  some  the 
ot  lira  b^as  the  first  is  the  more  comnon  and 
eaq^  opined  through  being  found  wild  in 
many  woods,  that  is  the  one  most  geners.llg 


used.  For  grafting,  small  young  plants  aie 
best,  and  these  should  be  dug  up  and  potted, 
and  then  placed  in  heat  for  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  so  as  to  give  them  a  start,  when  they 
will  be  ready  for  grafting.  This  may  be  done 
in  several  ways,  the  easiest  perhaps  being  wedge 
grafting,  which  is  carried  out  by  beheading  the 
stock,  leaving  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  stem 
and  making  a  slit  in  the  top.  The  grafts  should 
then  be  prepared  by  taking  off  pieces  of  the 
sweet  Daphne  similar  to  those  used  for  cuttings, 
but  without  the  heel,  and  trimming  the  ends 
by  slicing  off  a  portion  of  each  side  so  as  to 
form  them  into  a  wedge,  when  they  are  ready 
for  inserting  in  the  slit  made  in  the  top  of  tho 
stock,  where  they  should  bo  tied  securely  by 
the  aid  of  a  piece  of  raffia  or  soft  bass,  and  then 
waxed  over  by  using  grafting  wax  made  and 
sold  for  the  purpose.  This  keeps  out  the  air 
till  the  parts  heal  and  a  union  is  effected,  when  it 
may  be  taken  carefully  off  and  tho  ligatures  re¬ 
moved  to  allow  for  the  stock  and  scion  swelling, 
which  both  soon  do  when  growth  commences, 
and  root  action  is  active  in  forcing  up  the  sap. 
After  grafting,  close,  moist  heat  is  necessary  for 
a  time,  but  plants  should  not  lie  subjected  to  it 
long,  as  it  weakens  them,  and  as  soon  as  spring 
commences  they  will  be  found  to  do  best  in  a 
frame  or  greenhouse,  where  they  get  only  a 
little  warmth  while  making  their  young  shoots, 
and  when  growth  is  complete,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  plunge  them  out  abroad  where  they  can  be 
exposed  to  the  sun,  which  ripens  up  the  wood 
and  makes  them  flower  more  freely  than  they 
do  when  kept  under  glass. 

Planting  out. — Daphnes  for  cutting  should 
be  planted  out  in  a  pit  or  frame  from  -which  the 
lights  can  be  removed,  as  with  such  an  increased 
amount  of  root  room  and  more  liberty  than 
they  get  in  pots  they  grow  much  freer  and  bear 
the  loss  of  the  shoots  letter  than  they  do  under 
less  liberal  treatment,  when  they  often  die 
back  after  being  cut  instead  of  breaking  freely 
again,  as  most  other  plants  do.  When  planted 
out,  as  well  as  in  pots,  drainage  is  all-important, 
and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  to  go  shonld  have  a 
layer  of  broken  bricks  under,  and  on  them  a  foot 
of  parings  from  the  roadside,  or  sharp  turfy 
loam,  in  which  the  plants  are  sure  to  do  well. 
After  flowering,  these  should  be  kept  well 
syringed  and  without  much  air  till  they  break, 
when  they  may  have  the  lights  tilted  and  by 
the  middle  of  June  withdrawn  for  the  summer. 
The  only  insects  that  affects  Daphnes  are  red 
spider,  but  under  the  treatment  referred  to 
above  they  are  seldom  much  trouble,  as  the 
-washings  the  leaves  get  from  rains  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  night  dews  keep  them  clean  and  free 
from  such  pests  ;  but  should  they  assail  them,  a 
good  sousing  from  the  syringe  or  garden  engine 
will  carry  them  off.  S.  D. 


EASILY  GKOWN  WINTER  FLOWERS. 
Having  only  fruit  houses,  plant  cultivation, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  is  not  really  re¬ 
quired  at  our  hands,  but  a  regular  succession  of 
cut  flowers  and  small  plants  for  furnishing  vases 
in  rooms  is  required,  and  it  has  occurred  to  mo 
that  a  few  notes  as  to  how  and  what  we 
manage  to  get  under  such  conditions  during  the 
winter  months  might  possibly  prove  suggestive 
to  others  that  may  be  in  like  circumstances. 

Pelargoniums  —  double  flowered  kinds  in 
particular — are  most  useful  for  small  vases  and 
baskets  to  stand  in  windo-ws  and  as  cut  flowers 
for  bouquet  making,  as  they  stand  a  long  time 
without  withering ;  these  wo  strike  from  cuttings 
in  April  and  May  ;  they  are  grown  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  the  whole  of 
the  summer,  5-inch  and  6-mch  pots  being  the 
largest  used.  Plenty  of  manure  water  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  plants  in  vigorous  health,  and 
this  is  continued,  of  course  in  a  modified  form, 
all  the  winter.  Our  Strawberry  house  is  gay 
with  them,  until  Strawberry  forcing  must  begin 
in  earnest ;  then  they  will  bo  moved  into  late 
vineries  and  Peach  houses  till  these  must  be 
closed ;  they  are  then  relegated  to  cold  pits,  and 
have  then  to  take  their  chance,  as  by  this  time 
very  little  more  is  required  of  them. 

Primulas  and  Cinkrariaj?. — These  we  sow 
early  in  April  with  a  view'  o^  getting  them  into 
flower  into  mid-winter,  as  tney  are  useless  to 
London  season  begins.  They 
have  t|5^r0^ina^^*ineA  9ulture  during  the 
sRmmeivan^^^^&^oatoff  aire  placed  on  shelves 
,irv  I^aeh that  are  at  rest. 
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Primulas  enjoy  more  warmth  than  Cinerarias, 
and  with  candul  watering  we  manage  to  keep 
some  of  theee  iu  vineries  that  are  still  being 
slightly  fired  to  prevent  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  fruit. 

PoiNSKrriAM — These  are  a  very  accommo¬ 
dating  class  of  plants,  as  they  do  well  at  this 
season  in  either  a  moist  or  a  dry  atmosphere. 
These  also  wo  are  obliged  to  restrict  as  to  root 
room,  no  larger  than  7 -inch  pots  being  used. 
They  are  propagated  from  eyes  in  May  and 
June,  and  as  soon  as  struck  are  potted  singly, 
and  afforded  a  slight  bottom  heat  in  a  pit  till 
the  roots  have  taken  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  ; 
they  are  tlien  gradually  inured  to  colder  treat¬ 
ment,  a  cold  pit  being  their  place  till  there  is 
danger  from  frost,  when  they  are  placed  in  Pine 
stoves  and  Melon  houses,  where  they  are  now 
well  repaying  all  the  shifting  about  that  our 
lack  of  plant  houses  entails. 

Kuphorbia  JAcguiNi.«KLORA — I  know  of  no 
flower  at  once  so  rich  in  colour,  profuse  of 
bloom,  and  so  effective  when  cut  either  for 
flower  glasses  or  for  dress  ornamentation  as 
this,  and  I  may  odd,  or  so  easy  to  grow,  from 
cuttings  stuck  in  a  Pino  bed  in  June,  and  grown 
during  the  summer  in  any  available  place  where 
the  temperature  does  not  recede  below  50  degs. 
As  soon  as  Melon  growing  is  over,  the  shoots 
are  trained  to  the  Alelon  trellis,  and  from  the 
middle  of  December  onwards  we  can  cut  and 
come  again  till  the  place  is  again  needed  for 
Melons.  1  may  add  that  young  plants  flower 
best ;  hence  we  throw  the  old  plants  away  as 
soon  as  our  new  stock  is  rooted. 

Bouvardias. — Though  we  have  never  yet 
done  these  plants  to  our  satisfaction,  owing  to 
want  of  the  requisite  structures,  yet  we  do 
manage  to  get  a  considerable  quantity  of  cut 
flowers  all  through  the  winter  months ;  our 
plants  are  grown  in  cold  frames  during  the 
summer,  not  planted  out,  but  in  pots,  as  being  the 
more  convenient  inode  of  culture,  because  of  the 
shifting  about  the  plants  have  to  undergo.  We 
find  them  do  best  in  but  moderate-sized  pots, 
in  soil  of  a  peat  nature,  say  half  peat  and  one- 
half  loam  and  the  other  leaf-soil,  potted  firmly, 
but  not  hard,  and  with  plenty  of  drainage,  as 
they  soon  turn  sickly  if  they  get  anything  like 
water-logged.  They  flower  well  all  through 
the  winter  on  ledges  and  shelves  in  the  Pino 
pits  and  the  earliest  forced  vineries. 

PluciiARi.s  Lilies. — As  a  rule  we  get  good 
supplies  of  these  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  from  large  pots  of  bulbs  that  are  never 
moved  from  out  of  the  fruiting  Pine  pit,  where 
they  occupy  a  half-shaded  position  that  would 
be  useless  for  Pines,  and  yet  they  seldom  fail  to 
flower  three  and  more  often  four  times  in  the 
year,  this  result  being  due  to  our  disregard  of 
the  resting  theo^  that  some  put  into  practice 
to  get  one  lot  of  flowers  in  a  twelvemonth.  The 
plants  are  not  plunged,  but  simply  stand  on  the 
Pine  bed,  where  there  is  always  a  bottom  heat 
of  about  75deg8.,  so  that  75deg3.  would  be  about 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  pots.  The 
only  dinerence  in  treatment  we  ever  make  is 
that  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over  less  water  is 
applied  for  a  month  or  so,  but  they  are  never 
allowed  to  get  really  dry,  so  that  this  can  hardly 
be  termed  resting,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  to  this  partial  withholding  of  water, 
and  particularly  of  manure  w'atcr,  is  due  the 
frequent  flowering  of  the  plants. 

Forcing  plant.s.  —In  addition  to  the  plants 
named  above,  our  early  vineries.  Fig,  and  reach 
houses  afford  accommodation  for  forcing  sundry 
kinds  of  plants,  such  as  Spiraea  japonica,  Deutzia 
gracilis.  Rhododendrons,  Andromedas,  Azaleas, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips,  and 
thus,  with  scheming  and  contriving  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  hard  work,  wo  usually  manage  to  pre¬ 
vent  dissatisfaction  by  having  plenty  of  winter 
flowers.  W.  VVilusmitii. 


When  should  Lilium  auratum  be  re¬ 
potted  ? — The  above  question  was  answered 
in  last  week’s  issue  of  Gardening  by  “  J.C.  B.” 
and  “  L.  D.,”  but  as  I  have,  after  some  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  old  lines,  followed  a  somewhat 
different  rig i me  with  this  Lily,  both  as  regards 
the  time  of  repotting  and  the  compost,  used 
with  most  satisfactory  results,  I  have  been 
induced  to  give  your  readers  my  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  should  any  care  to  try  it.  As  see^  as  the 
blooms  are  past  I  w&.%eT  with  great  fare, 
sparingly,  to  assist  in  the  ripening  AJi9sVufl<.'« 
and  stems.  When  this  is  accomplished  1  pull 


out  the  sterns  and  store  the  bulbs  away  in 
a  cool,  dry  place,  the  soil  about  them 
being  in  a  dry  state,  thus  securing  for  them  at 
least  two  months’  rest.  Then  they  are  brought 
out,  put  into  a  cold  frame,  and  so  much  water 
^iven  to  them  as  will  moisten  the  soil.  This 
incites  root  action,  and  shortly  after  this  the 
new  flower  stem  appears.  At  this  stage  I  shake 
them  out  from  the  old  compost  and  repot  them 
into  the  new.  As  to  my  modus  operandi  in  this 
piece  of  work,  I  first  mix  the  compost  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  TOts  with  thoroughly  efficient  drainage, 
then  shake  out  the  bulbs  carefully,  removing 
the  old  compost  with  the  one  hand,  holding  the 
bulb  with  the  other,  so  as  to  prevent  any  injury 
to  the  newly-made  roots.  VVith  the  compost  I 
use  this  is  very  easily  done,  being  free  in  its 
nature  and  already  softened  with  moisure.  1 
select  the  larger  bulbs  for  potting  alone  in  S-inch 
or  10  inch^xita  according  to  size,  and  the  smaller 
for  potting  in  pairs,  and  proceed  to  place 
them  in  the  pots,  filling  the  latter  to  within  an 
inch  or  thereby  of  the  rim,  and  covering  the 
bulbs  and  the  stem  now  appearing  with  about 
half-an  inch  of  the  compost.  I  do  not  press  the 
soil  firmly  into  the  pot,  but  lay  it  in  loosely 
about  the  bulbs,  and  then  give  the  pot  a  gentle 
knock  or  two  on  the  potting  bench,  and  the 
operation  is  finished.  The  compost  I  use  is 
made  up  follows  : — Two- thirds  of  light  fibre 
loam  and  well  decayed  leaf- mould  in  equal 
parts,  the  remaining  third  being  wood  charcoal 
and  sharp  sand.  After  potting,  instead  of 
putting  them  back  into  the  cold  frame  I  place 
them  in  a  greenhouse,  with  a  little  fire  heat,  and 
give  them  no  water  for  a  few  days.  With  the 
change  from  a  cold  to  a  genial  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  the  free  and  fresh  compost  into 
which  they  have  been  placed,  I  find  that  they 
invariably  make  strong  and  rapid  growth. 
When  the  stems  are  above  the  soil,  say,  3  or  4 
inches,  the  roots  have  almost  rambled  through 
their  new  pastures,  and  they  are  then  removed 
into  a  place  where  air  is  admitted  freely,  or  the 
stems  soon  become  a  prey  to  the  green  fly  if 
kept  in  the  heated  greenhouse,  and  this,  like  all 
the  Lily  species,  will  not  thrive  in  a  close 
artificially -heated  atmosphere.  1  water  more 
and  more  freely  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
and  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  I 
mix  a  little  fresh  cow  dung  with  the  water 
until  their  blooms  commence  to  open.  Under 
this  treatment  I  have  them  in  bloom  from  the 
beginning  of  August  till  the  middle  of  October 
in  succession,  and  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
splendour. — F.  D.  P. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — In  the 
temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  speaking  an  intermediate  house, 
where  at  the  present  time  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  55  degs.  and  65  degs.,  these 
Rhododendrons  are  flowering  freely,  and  that, 
too,  not  only  in  the  case  of  large  plants,  but  also 
in  that  of  plants  a  few  inches  high.  Amongst 
them  the  most  continuous  bloomers  are  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  (bright  crimson)  and  Princess 
Royal  (pale  pink),  but  all  possess  the  perpetual- 
flowering  property  to  a  certain  extent.  The  only 
insect  pests  that  infest  them  are  thrips,  and  they 
seldom  make  their  appearance  unless  the  plants 
are  kept  too  hot  and  dry,  as,  for  instance,  where 
fire  heat  is  employed  daring  the  summer,  when 
it  does  more  harm  than  good.  Although  these 
tube- flowered  kinds  have  sprung  from  the  white 
R.  jasminiflorum  and  the  orange  R.  javanicum, 
intercrossed  with  each  other,  there  is  now  a  great 
variety  in  colour  amongst  them,  some  of  the  most 
distinct  being  Princess  Royal,  one  of  the  first 
hybrids  raised  in  this  class,  but  still  among  the 
best  of  the  pink- flowering  kinds  ;  Duchess  of 
Teck,  light  buflf-yellow,  shsided  with  rose ; 
Taylori,  bright  pink,  wdth  the  outside  of  the  tube 
white  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  bright  orange- 
crimson,  very  showy  ;  Princess  Alexandra,  blush- 
white  ;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  in  a  general  way 
like  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  but,  though  equally 
bright,  of  quite  a  different  shade  of  crimson  ; 
Pink  Beauty,  deeper  in  colour  than  Princess 
Royal,  and  larger  in  the  blossoms.  To  these 
hybrids  must  be  added  the  typical  Rhododendron 
jasminiflorum,  which  produces  pure  white 
flowers  at  all  seasons,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best 
of  all  tender  Rhododendrons. — Alpha. 

Begronia  insignis.— As  a  winter  flowerer 
thii|  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Begonia  as 
revv^elegance  of  growth  and  attractiveness  oi* 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  in  o^nnji^jl 
^idrabers  of  well-grown  specimens  bt  thi^ 
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Begonia,  each  plant  the  embodiment  of  elegance 
and  literally  studded  with  clusters  of  deep  rosy- 
pink  blossoms.  The  plants  are  best  grown  in 
6  inch  and  4.Vinch  pots — capital  sizes  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  The  blossoms  of  this  Begonia  are 
particularly  lovely  under  artificial  light;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  one  of  the  best  plants  to  grow  for  room 
decoration.  Well  developed  specimens  have  a 
beautiful  effect  in  vases,  and  they  last  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  perfection  even  in  rooms.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  a 
spurious  B.  insignis  in  gardens,  a  much  inferior 
plant  to  the  genuine  species. 

1 2 1 52.  Culture  of  Orassulas.  — The  cul¬ 
ture  of  these,  which  are  nowadays  frequently 
called  Kalosanthes,  does  not  present  any  great 
difficulty  to  have  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse. 
Briefly  stated,  these  Crassulos  reijuire  all  the 
light  and  sun  they  can  get,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  plant  which  a  small,  comparatively  inexperi¬ 
enced  grower  is  likely  to  bestsucceed  wdth.  The 
only  fault  about  them  is  that  they  are  apt  to 
become  very  lanky,  displaying  a  considerable 
amount  of  l»re,  ugly  stem.  To  avoid  this,  the 
best  way  is  to  take  off  cuttings  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  flowered — say  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  August.  There  are  generally  some 
small  shoots  that  have  not  bloomed,  and  these 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Take  them 
off  about  3  inches  in  length  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  away  the  tettom  leaves  for 
about  an  inch.  Well  drain  a  24-inch  pot, 
fill  to  within  1 4  inches  of  the  rim  with  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  leaf-soil,  and  insert  fine 
cuttings  in  it,  one  in  the  middle,  round  the 
edge,  or,  if  so  many  cuttings  are  not  procurable, 
a  smaller  pot  may  be  used.  Stand  the  pots  in  a 
sunny,  airy  position,  watering  only  when  the 
sand  Incomes  dry,  and  the  cuttings  will  be  well 
rooted  by  the  autumn.  Keep  quite  cool  through 
the  winter,  and  in  April  shift  into  a  size  larger 
pot,  using  sandy  loam.  The  most  ihiportant 
point  in  the  culture  of  Crassulas  is  the  water¬ 
ing  ;  the  roots,  like  those  of  most  succulents, 
being  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture.  The  rule 
should  be  to  let  the  soil  nearly  dry  out  between 
each  watering,  then  there  is  no  d^ger  of  their 
suffering.  In  summer  they  will  bloom,  and 
after  flowering  they  may  be  cut  back  a  little  and 
treated  as  before,  shifting  the  following  year. 
They  will  last  ak^ut  three  years  and  then  may 
be  thrown  away  to  make  room  for  younger 
ones. — J.  C.  B. 

12155.— Platyloma  rotundlfolitu— This 
is  a  cool  house  Fern,  and,  like  its  congener,  the 
bold,  handsome-lookiug  P.  falcata,  is  nearly 
hardy.  All  that  it  requires  is  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere  through  the  summer,  with  protec¬ 
tion  against  hard  frosts,  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Like  all  Ferns,  it  does  not  require  much  pot 
room,  doing  best  when  tolerably  root  bound. 
It  will  thrive  for  years  in  a  44- inch  pot  if 
liberally  supplied  with  water  in  hot  weather, 
and,  not  being  very  robust  of  growth,  a  6-inch 
pot  is  large  enough  at  anv  time.  Loam  and 
peat  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty  of  white  sand, 
form  a  good  compost,  potting  firmly,  but  not 
hard,  and  taking  care  that  the  drainage  is  good. 
Give  plenty  of  air  during  the  growing  time  with 
shade  from  hot  sun,  keep  the  soil  first  nicely 
moist,  and  do  not  wet  the  foliage  often. — J.  C.  B. 

12137.— Preserving  old  Pelargoniums.  —  Your 
plants  should  Iw  placedln  a  inodur&tely  warm  f^reoDhoaiw 
instead  of  bein^  placed  in  the  dirk,  which  would  cause  their 
leaves  to  turn  yellow.  They  do  not  require  much  water  in 
winter.— E.  Marusrkso.v. 

12142— Wintering  FHichslas.  —  You  may  winter 
Fuchsias  in  a  cellar  if  they  are  safe  from  frost  and  not  too 
damp.  Let  them  ge*  well  matured  iii  the  w'ood  before 
placing  them  thero.— E.  Marukreson,  CheMcr/ield. 

1212.J.— Wintering  plants  In  frames.— Amon^ 
your  plants  the  following  will  do  btsc  in  frame :  Calceolarias 
(shrubby),  Cirnations,  Picotees,  Hydrangeas,  Fanaitr, 
Spirsuas,  Chrysanthemum 4,  and  Auriculas.— E.  Marorrk- 
SOS,  ChciUrjU  ld. 

12151.— Pruning  Oleanders.— The  plants  should  he 
cut  down  in  January  or  February.  It  is  not  well  to  cut 
lower  than  near  the  base  of  last  year’s  wood.  If  cut  down 
to  the  old  wood  the  plant  will  not  start  so  well.  The  points 
of  the  young  growths  may  be  propagated  as  cuttings.— 
J.  D.  E. 

12178.— Camellias.— They  ought  not  to  be  syringed 
at  all  this  time  of  tire  year.  The  time  when  this  is  bene¬ 
ficial  is  when  the  plants  are  maxing  their  grow'ths  in 
summer.  Scale  must  be  removed  by  swishing  it  off  with 
a  sponge  and  soft  sjap  and  water. — J.  D.  E. 

12179.— Dividing  Pern  roots.— Ths  best  time  to 
divide  them  is  in  the  spring,  Just  before  they  start  into 
i|^owltl£.i  I  Sipecici  of  Ferns  do  not  take  kindly  to  divi- 
■loh  ;  others  are  notJidurod  all  by  It.  When  asking 
quastlohs  o'  this  klhajt^)Bri?pfes  or  variety  ought  to  be 
stated.— J.  D.  E. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

WHITE  FLOWERED  BROOM  (CYTISUS). 
When  looking  through  the  collection  of  trees 
&nd  shrubs  &t  Grasmere,  By  fleet,  in  May  last, 
we  came  across  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
dwarf  shrubs  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  the  pure  white-flowered  variety  of  Cytisus 
purpurens,  a  shrub  not  uncommon  in  gardens, 
hot  rarely  seen  in  its  true  character,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  generally  grafted  on  a  broomstick-like 
ftock  a  yard  or  (o  high  ;  whereas  its  natural 
habit  of  growth  is  prostrate,  the  roots  sending 
out  shoots  in  all  directions.  The  elegant  growth 
of  this  little  Broom  is  well  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  Besides  this  white 
kind,  there  is  likewise  a  variety  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  named  floreroseo, 
which  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  rare, 
as  one  seldom  meets  with  it. 

There  are  other  named  varieties 
of  C.  purporeus,  snch  as  incar- 
natus,  ratisbonensis,  snperbus, 
and  versicolor,  but  the  diflTer- 
ences  existing  amongst 
these  are  not  very  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  peculiar 
prostrate  habit  of  the 
Cytisus  here  repre¬ 
sented  renders  it 
desirable  for  to- 
8it.ons  whicn 
other  shrubs 
would  not  be 


,  enjoy  as  much  sun  as  can  be  got  in  our  climate.  | 
I  The  variety  here  figured  may  be  readily  pro- 
I  pagated  by  means  of  seeds,  as  well  as  by  olf- 
shoots,  which,  if  layered,  root  freely.  There 
are  numerous  other  species  of  Cytisus  of  dw'arf 
I  growth,  but  few  are  worth  much  attention.  Of 


ridge,  and  there  should  be  pipes  enough  to 
secure  a  temperature  of  from  ft”)  to  70  dega. 
at  night  in  winter.  The  soil  should  be  turfy 
loam,  three  parts,  and  old  hot-bed  manure,  one 
part,  with  some  sand  and  crushed  charcoal  to 


Flowering  svray  of  the  variety  of 
C>ti8U9  ]iiirpureu8.  Drawn  in  May 
at  Grasmere,  IDHret. 


course  the  White  Broom  (C.  albus)  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  as  is  likewise  the  pretty  C.  nigricans, 
wliich,  how'ever,  is  not  so  much  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  W.  (}. 


The  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus  Unedo). 
— The  winters  of  three  or  four  years  ago  made 
J  sad  havoc  with  this  shrub  in  many  places,  but 
j  where  it  was  not  killed  outright  it  is  recovering 
j  rapidly,  and,  iu  common  with  those  which  in 
favoured  sfxjts  were  unharmed,  itisinmany  places 
'  now  iu  bloom,  its  drooping  clusters  of  white 
flowers  or  later  on  large  rugose  fruits  being  alike 
I  pretty.  As  regards  l>eauty  of  flowers,  hoM’ever, 
j  the  common  kiud  is  surpassed  by  the  variety 
■  called  rubra,  which  when  in  flower  is  a  grand 
I  object. — Alviia. 

I  12174. -Planting  large  Rhododendrons.— They 
I  may  be  removed  w  hen  very  lar^e  as  safely  :is  small  plants. 

They  may  also  l*e  removed  w  ith  perfect  safety  in  Novem- 
I  her.  .Michael  Waterer  is  the  richest  scarlet  crimson  kind, 
A  round  hole  should  be  du^c  out,  3  feit  wide  and  2  feet 
de«  p  :  nil  it  up  with  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat  and 
I  cue  pait  of  loam.  If  it  is  a  largo  bush,  4  or  6  feet  high  by 
08  much  across,  the  hole  may  have  to  bv  wider,  but  it  need 
not  1h*  more  than  2  feet  deep.-  J.  I>.  E. 

12175.— Arundo  conspicua  and  Hollies.— The 
flrst-namcd  may  be  removed  and  planted  now.  There  is 
no  w.ay  to  hasten  the  trrowth  of  Hollies  except  by  plantin(v 
them  in  rich  soil  and  keeping  them  well  watered  in  dry 
weather  in  summer.— .1.  I).  E. 


eatable  for  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  large  rock 
|%rdeD,  in  which  its  long,  slender  branches 
uaging  over  the  face  of  the  rock  would  ha^A^n 
tttremely  pretty  efftot.  Bot^  CytUus  jMarpu 
sui  and  its  varieties  seeniibjliild  &  light, 
floil,  and,  being  of  South  European  origin,  they 
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Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

I  WILL  close  these  chapters  on  fruit  forcing  with 
a  brief  reference  to  a  few  fruits  not  generally 
grown,  but  which  1  have  found  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  dessert.  Whatever  we  may  say  or 
do,  there  is  a  demaud  for  novelty  iu  all  things, 
and  the  wise  man,  instead  of  ignoring  this  de¬ 
mand,  endeavours  to  meet  and  supply  it. 

The  Banana  (Musa  Cavendishii). 

I  suppose  no  one  on  tasting  his  first  Tomato 
or  Banana  went  into  ecstacies  over  it  ;  but  if 
one  perseveres,  the  taste  grows  until  it  is 
possible  he  may  desire  never  to  be  without 
these  luxuries.  The  cultivation  of  the  Banana 
is  of  the  easiest  imaginable  kind,  and  may  l)e 
summed  up  in  three  words — “Heat  and 
moisture.”  The  dwarf  species,  Musa  (’aven- 
dishii,  is  best  adapted  for  moderate-sized 
establishments.  They  may  either  be  planted 
out  in  a  pit,  supplied  with  bottom  heat,  or  be 
grown  in  pots,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  l^ttom 
heat.  In^either  case  a  good  deal  of  top  room 
will  as  the  leavea  are  large  and 

^:^jdraKj!Aj'he  house  for  Bananas  should 
be  lesiCiBaii  from  14  feet  to  16  feet  high  to  i^e 


make  it  porous.  If  grown  in  pots,  they  may  be 
ranged  along  the  centre  of  an  ordinary  stove, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  house  devoted  to 
foliage  or  flowering  stove  plants.  As  soon  as  a 
plant  has  reached  its  full  size,  the  long,  droop¬ 
ing  spathe  of  flowers  is  thrust  out  from  the 
centre,  and,  as  the  flowers  open,  and  set, 
and  afterw’ards  wither,  the  fruit  begins 
to  swell,  so  that  the  first  open  flowers  have  set, 
and  the  fruits  are  swelling  rapidly,  before  the 
last  flowers  in  the  cluster  have  expanded ;  in 
fact,  it  is  hardly  worth  w'hile  to  allow  all  the 
flowers  to  set.  When  a  sufficient  number  to 
form  a  good  cluster  has  opened  and  set,  the 
remainder  may  be  cut  off.  lluring  the  time  the 
fruit  is  swelling  fretiuent  waterings  with  liquid 
manure  should  be  given.  The  fruits  ripen  in 
succession,  and  may  l>e  gathered  as  they  ripen 
by  plucking  them  off,  leaving  the  rem  linder  to 
finish  growth. 

I’kopao.vtion  is  very  easy  and  simple.  As 
soon  as  the  ])lant  reaches  its  full  development, 
it  commences  to  throw'  out  offsets  or  suckers 
from  the  bottom,  which  may  be  removed  with 
roots,  and  potted  singly,  growing  on  in  a  warm 
house,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  A  strong  sucker 
will  grow  into  a  fruiting  plant,  if  well  done,  in 
twelve  months  to  eighteen  months. 

The  Guava  (P.sidium  c.\ttlf.ianum). 

The  Guavas  are  evergreen  shrubs  of  the 
Myrtle  family.  About  tw'.nty  species  have  been 
introduced  during  the  last  two  centuries  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Sjuth  America,  though  two, 
one  black  and  the  otheryellow  fruited,  come  from 
China.  For  the  most  part,  the  (iuavas  are  stove 
shrubs,  but  P.  cattleiauum  is  one  of  the  hardiest, 
and  may  begrow'n  in  a  w'arm  greenhouse,  where 
the  night  temperature  does  not  exceed  50  from 
fire  heat.  If  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  loam 
and  peat  it  grows  rapidly  and  will  speedily 
cover  a  large  space.  When  grown  for  its  fruit 
alone  it  does  best  trained  to  wires  near  the 
glass.  It  flow'ers  early  in  June  very  freely,  the 
flowers  being  white,  springing  from  short  foot¬ 
stalks  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  Guava 
requires  no  more  care  than  the  Orange  or 
Myrtle.  When  in  flower  a  dryer  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  till  the  fruits  are  set, 
when  the  syringe  should  be  used  freely,  as  thrips 
are  sometimes  troublesome,  as  they  are  veiy 
fond  of  the  Myrtle  family.  The  brown  scale  will 
give  trouble  if  it  effects  a  lodgment.  Tlie  fruit 
ripens  from  August  onwards  through  the  autumn 
in  succession  tor  several  months,  and  has  an 
agreeable  taste,  the  flavour  being  unlike  all 
other  fruits.  The  fruits  vary  iu  size,  the  largest 
approaching  the  size  of  a  Plum,  but  some  are 
much  smaller,  especially  when  the  tree  is  bear¬ 
ing  a  heavy  crop.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given 
freely  when  the  fruits  are  swelling.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  layers,  and  seeds. 
The  species  named  above  is  the  kind  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Guava  jelly  of  commerce. 
It  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and  not  only  is  it  a 
handaome  s^hruh  growing  some  20  feet  high,  but 
its  fruit  ^oniisoilirfi  laioo  change  for  the  desert, 
f^ythat  purpose  it 

oonvert^inw  Wliy; 
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pASSIOX  Fuuit  (Passiflora  edulis). 

This  succeeds  well  in  &  warm,  light  bouse.  I 
have  grown  it  in  a  conservatory,  and,  though 
it  bore  freely  enough,  the  fruit  did  not  ripen 
well,  and  the  rinds  were  so  thick  there  was  little 
room  left  for  pulp.  A  stove  with  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  GO  degs.  to  65  degs.  in  winter  is  the 
proper  place  to  get  thin-skinned  fruit.  The 
plants  may  occupy  a  largo  pot  or  tub,  but  they 
do  best  planted  out  in  a  border  in  loam  and  peat 
in  equal  parts.  The  main  stem  should  be  led 
up  into  the  roof,  and,  when  there,  permitted  all 
the  freedom  possible  or  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  other  plants  which  may  be  growing 
beneath  or  near.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
fertilise  the  flowers  artificially,  but  usually  in 
a  well-ventilated  house  in  summer  the  agency 
of  insects  and  the  currents  of  air  effect  this. 
It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood,  w’hen  getting  firm  in  summer,  in  sandy 
peat,  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat.  When  the 
fruits  begin  to  put  on  the  dark  purple  tint, 
which  denotes  they  are  ripening,  they  are  fit  to 
gather  for  preserving,  which  should  be  done 
whole  in  sugar.  They  make  an  excellent  dish 
in  this  way,  and  they  are  also  very  good  when 
they  hang  till  q^uite  ripe.  I  consider  the  fruit 
of  Passiflora  edulis,  as  a  dessert  fruit,  to  be 
superior  to  many  things  served  up. 

Cape  Gooseberry  (Piiysalts  edulis). 

This  is  not  generally  grown,  though  its  cul¬ 
ture  is  easy  ;  and  it  midces  a  nice  dish  occa¬ 
sionally.  If  a  small  house  can  be  given  up  to 
it,  it  is  best  planted  out,  and  treated  somewhat 
like  the  Tomato — i.c.,  trained  up  near  the  glass, 
and  the  roots  confined  within  a  small  bed  or  pit 
to  prevent  too  rampant  growth.  Cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  root  quickly  at  any  season ; 
and  if  strong  plants  are  planted  in  a  low, 
span-roofed  house  or  pit  in  January,  a  supply  of 
fruit  may  be  gathered  all  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Liquid  manure  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  plants  come  into  bearing.  Turfy 
loam  slightly  enriched  forms  the  best  compost. 
If  a  house  cannot  be  given  np  to  it,  the  plants 
may  be  shifted  on  into  10-inch  pots  and  be 
placed  in  a  light  house  near  the  glass.  As 
regards  temperature  the  Physalis  is  very 
accommodating.  It  will  succeed  in  a  warm 
honse,  or  when  the  summer  advances  and  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  settled,  it  may  be 
planted  out  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  The 
fruit  in  appearance  (except  in  colour)  resembles 
its  near  relative,  the  winter  Cherry.  The  style 
of  growth,  however,  is  different,  as  the  latter 
is  a  dwarf  plant,  renewing  itself  from  its  base 
annually.  The  fruit  of  the  winter  Cherry  is  of 
a  scarlet  colour,  but  the  Cape  Gooseberry  is  a 
pale  yellow.  Cutting  produce  the  best  plants, 
out  it  may  bo  raised  from  seeds  provided  the 
seeds  are  new  and  good.  The  fruits  above- 
named  are  all  of  easy  culture,  and  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  wherever  a  good  dessert  is 
required. 

Packtno  Fruit. 

Grapes?. — The  chief  requisite  in  packing  ripe, 
and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  is  stillness — 
immobility.  They  must  not  shake  about.  If 
Grapes  are  much  rubbed  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
they  have  not  been  packed  tight  enough.  I 
prefer  boxes  to  pack  Grapes  in.  Market  growers 
sometimes  use  baskets,  but  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  a  private  family,  it  may  be  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  boxes  are  best,  and  they  should 
1)0  made  in  different  sixes,  so  as  just  to  hold  the 
quantity  we  wish  to  send — one,  two,  or  more 
dishes — though  it  is  not  well  to  send  more  than 
10  or  12  pounds  in  one  box.  The  depth  of 
the  boxes  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  bunches  of  Grapes  ;  a  box  G  inches  to  8  inches 
deep  will  have  depth  enough.  The  box  should 
have  a  sheet  of  cotton  wadding  placed  in  the 
bottom,  on  this  should  be  laid  a  sheet  of  thin 
cap  paper.  The  box  should  then  be  taken  into 
the  vinery,  and  one  end  be  tilted  up  a  little  by 
placing  a  60  sized  pot  or  a  block  of  wood  under. 
Begin  to  place  the  Grafts  in  the  Vox  at  the 
lowest  ena  first,  they  will  then  fall  naturally 
into  the  right  position,  and  when  the  box  is  full 
they  will  travel  any  distance  without  injury. 
The  stalks  of  the  hunches  will  stand  straight 
up,  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the 
lid  w'ill  tend  still  further  to  steady  them. 
Small  boxes  as  as  large  onesioui  he^ck* 
in  this  way.  "fhleCj  ibox  shCald \ber]^ih#l. 
“Grapes  with  care;  keep  this  sideup.  ”  Ai  _ 
if  Grapes  are  sent  on  any  particular  line  fre¬ 


quently,  a  small  gratuity  to  the  guard  of  the  train 
will  not  bo  thrown  away.  Special  care  in  any¬ 
thing  has  to  be  paid  for  or  acknowledged  in 
some  way. 

PEArilEH 

Are  best  wrapped  in  thin  paper,  each  fruit 
separately,  and  then  wrapped  in  wadding  and 
packed  tightly  in  sweet,  clean  Moss,  a  stock  of 
which  should  be  gathered  and  stowetl  away  in  a 
dry  place  on  purpose  for  packing.  Before  using 
the  Aloss  place  it  on  a  clean  mat  on  the  floor 
and  beat  it  well  with  a  stick.  This  will  re¬ 
move  all  dirt  and  restore  its  elasticity. 
Boxes  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should 
be  about  8  inches  deep  to  hold  two 
layers  of  fruit.  Place  a  layer  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  Moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  first,  and 
then  a  layer  of  Peaches,  filling  in  the  interstices 
between  the  fruits  with  Moss.  Then  place 
another  layer  of  Moss  and  the  second  layer  of 
Peaches,  filling  the  box  up  with  Moss,  packing 
tightly,  and  fasten  down  the  lid  wdth  four 
screws,  cording  the  box  so  that  there  may  be 
something  convenient  to  move  the  box  by  easily 
and  carefully.  Peaches  should  always  be 
gathered  for  a  journey  two  or  three  days  before 
they  are  ripe. 

Pines  and  Melons 
Should  simply  be  wrapped  in  paper,  and  bo 
packed  lightly  with  Moss.  Figs  are  best 
wrapped  separately  in  vine  leaves,  and  placed 
on  a  layer  of  Moss,  being  covered  in  with  vine 
leaves  and  another  layer  of  Moss  on  the  top, 
placing  the  fruits  close  together  so  that  they  fit 
tightly  and  cannot  move.  Plums  and  Cherries 
are  best  packed  in  green  leaves,  but  in  all  cases 
they  must  not  move  about.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  the  packing  of  Strawberries,  and 
need  not  refer  to  it  further  than  to  say,  when 
the  fruit  has  to  be  sent  far,  it  is  better  to  grow 
only  such  kinds  as  will  travel  well,  as  some  are 
so  soft  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to 
their  destination  in  good  condition.  Keen’s 
Seedling  travels  well,  so  does  British  (}ueen  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  E.  Hobday. 


NOTES  ON  FLOWER  SHOWS  IN 
GLASGOW.— II. 

{Continued  from  page  41G.) 

Pansies. 

These  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  a  speci¬ 
ality  with  Scotsmen,  and  their  culture  has  been 
general  with  all  classes,  from  the  castle  of  the 
rich  nobles,  with  their  train  of  gardeners,  to 
the  humble  cottage  of  the  artisan,  with  its 
lowly  Kale-yard  and  choice  comer,  where  the 
shining  eyes  of  the  Pansies  drew  with  mesmeric 
power  the  bowed  workman  for  a  few  minutes 
every  meal  hour,  and,  maybe,  for  an  hour  ere 
6  a.m.,  and  for  an  hour  ere  sunset  also  during 
midsummer.  To  that  floral  magnet  on  sunny 
Sundays  the  eyes  would  wander  off  the  book,  as 
he  lay  on  the  Grass,  or  sat  on  the  home-made 
summer  seat  after  church  time.  If  a  special 
bloom  was  out,  a  neighbour  would  be  asked  to 
leave  “Gray’s”  or  “Blair’s  Sermon8,”and  have  a 

auiet  look  at  it,  and  give  his  word  of  commen- 
ation  ere  entering  upon  some  knotty  discussion 
anent  Church  and  State.  If  a  new  variety,  the 
grower  quietly  chuckled  his  joy  over  the  verdict, 
saying,  “Jamie,  w'ould  you  tak’  a  cutting?” 
The  visitor  drily  adding,  “  O  ay  I  Pate, 

I’ll  be  like  the  hungry  minister,  when 
the  thrifty  gude  wife  asked  if  he  could  tak’ 
an  egg  to  breakfast,  answered  that  he 
ay  took  onr^  when  he  could  na  get  twaf 
Again,  if  a  son  or  daughter  from  the  city  or  out¬ 
lying  farm  had  come  to  see  the  old  folks  at  home 
in  the  “  old  hive,”  certain  were  they  to  have  a 
walk  round  the  flowers  and  pick  a  few  for  the 
city  home,  or  get  the  gem  of  the  lot  to  show  to 
some  judge  on  the  way  for  comparison,  &c. 
Perhaps  we  owe  the  modern  show  to  the  Pansy, 
as  the  first  I  hear  of  took  place  in  Falkirk  many 
years  ago  now,  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  one  of  the 
first  prizes  came  to  Cathcart. 

All  honour,  then,  to  these  pioneers  of  Pansy 
culture,  long  before  Belgian  or  fancy  Pansies 
were  dreamed  of  in  Scotland.  It  was  all  the 
so-called  “show”  varieties  in  those  days, 
id  many  a  poor  man,  skilful  and  enthusiastic, 
VI  pay  a  goo<l  price  for  a  rare  sort,  and  em^i^ 
_  ^Jsts  with  the  beat,  and,  iDayl>ej  -1^  *ti,  th^ 
>be8t  gardeners,  too,  as  I  have  seen  idbn^  noi  scr  Idng 
ago.  By  concentrating  all  their  cai^ 


on  one  or  two  things,  these  were  grown  in  a  style 
which  was  impossi  me  of  attainment  by  a  gardener, 
whose  attention  was  of  necessity  spread  over  a 
larger  area.  In  J uly  la.st  I  stood  a  long  while  ere 
getting  near  the  prize  stand,  because  of  a  knot  of 
keen-eyed  florists,  w'ho  were  discussing  in  broad 
Scotch  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  blooms. 
Not  a  point  escaped  criticism,  nor  a  beauty  was 
left  “  to  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air” 
unappreciated,  and  he  would  have  been  a  bold 
policeman  who  would  have  told  them  to  “  move 
on.”  The  taste  for  Pansies  is  not  much  less, 
therefore,  and  I  am  proud  to  think  that,  how¬ 
ever  the  upper  classes  may  emulate  the  sons  of 
toil  in  their  culture  of  this  “  bonny  gem,”  yet, 
with  the  long-headed,  strong- hearted,  and 
whole-souled  sons  of  the  people  the  further 
development  of  this  flower  will  depend,  amd  be 
safe  in  their  hands,  too.  Wo  hear  a  great  deal 
now  of  Pansy  disease,  wire  worm  at  the  roots, 
&c.  The  same  trouble  disturbed  our  floricul- 
tural  ancestors  fifty  years  ago,  I  understand. 
Perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  for  Pansies 
Avere  not  grown  in  such  numbers  then  os  now. 
Very  few  then  would  plant  out  500  or  1,000 
plants,  as  is  done  nowadays.  They  hod  less  of 
them,  and  it  was  easier  to  work  them  better, 
with  trenching  the  soil,  renewing  it  every  year 
or  two,  shading  from  hot  sun,  watering,  Ac.  To 
grow  Pansies  well  they  should  not  be  gi*ow’n 
always  in  the  same  beds.  Change  the  site,  and 
if  that  is  impossible  dig  out  the  soil  a 
spado  deep,  and  put  in  old  rotted  turf,  free 
from  wireworm  or  grub,  and  if  the  beds  are 
prepared  in  autumn  all  the  better  ;  old  manure 
(cow  is  best)  can  be  well  dug  in  also.  New 
manure,  especially  if  done  in  spring,  is  ruinous. 
If  the  soil  is  a  little  stiff  all  the  better,  and  if 
on  the  cold  side  of  the  house  or  will,  where 
direct  sunlight  is  avoided  but  diffused  light  is 
plentiful,  still  better.  The  plans  adopted  to 
preserve  the  plants  are  endless  and  peculiar  to 
a  degree.  One  puts  his  faith  in  chemicals, 
carbmic  acid  in  a  pail  of  water,  dropping  10  or  15 
drops  of  the  acid  and  water  twice  a  week  over 
the  plants.  Another  uses  burnt  earth  from  a 
“  smother,”  as  it  is  called,  and  this  is  certainly 
first-rate.  Others  change  the  site  yearly,  or 
every  two  years,  or  incorporate  new  earth  with 
the  old  ;  W'hile  never  putting  the  plants  into 
beds  where  any  bulbs  have  been  for  a  year  is  a 
help,  as  the  wireworm  abounds  more  or  less  in 
Tulip  beds.  Crocus,  Hyacinths,  &c.  For  a  time 
raising  new  stock  from  seed  was  relied  on,  and 
this  yields  strong  plants,  but  this  season  I  have 
seen  seedlings  taken  ore  flowering.  Besides, 
seedlings  give  one  good  Pansy  for  a  hundretl 
worthless  ones,  or  “  monkey-faced  ”  sorts,  as 
we  call  them.  Then  cuttings  are  often  taken 
from  diseaised  plants,  and  so  fine  kinds  get 
weakened,  and  “  go  ”  more  readily. 

To  RAISE  Pansies  from  .seed  requires  room, 
as  a  small  packet  of  seed  sown  in  a  frame  in 
spring  will  yield  hundreds  of  plants,  and  thetc 
planted  out  8  inches  apart  will  occupy  a  large 
bed,  and  though  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
the  opening  buds,  the  good  ones  are  very  few 
compared  to  the  bad  ones,  so  for  the  ordinary 
grower  it  is  best  to  stick  to  cuttings  of  the 
best  kinds.  Take  the  young  succulent  shoots 
(though  flowering  stems  do  well  enough  in  a 
strait)  and  see  that  the  plants  are  free  from 
disease.  ^  Have  a  cold  frame  made  up  with 
several  inches  of  rough  ashes  in  the  bottom, 
and  then  8  or  9  inches  or  a  foot  of  leaf-mould 
and  sand  in  which  to  put  in  the  shoots  in 
•September.  Dressing  these  is  unnecessary  as 
they  strike  freely,  and  all  the  better  not  to 
handle  them  too  much,  ns  thereby  a  squeeze 
may  be  given  to  the  soft  stems  that  is  injurious. 
Insert  them  2  or  .3  inches  in  the  sandy  soil,  and, 
making  a  hole  with  the  forefinger,  put  in  the 
cutting,  and  then  press  the  earth  all  round  it 
with  the  thumbs  and  forefingers,  so  that  it  will 
hold  by  the  earth  if  you  try  to  pull  it  gently 
out  again,  for  many  are  lost  by  being  too  lightly 
pressed  in — “hung”  simply  by  the  neck — 
whereas  they  should  be  held  closely  by  the  soil 
from  the  neck  to  the  heel.  Three  or  four 
inches  apart  is  space  enough,  and  with  a  good 
watering  draw  down  the  sash  of  your  frame, 
cover  the  glass  with  an  old  carpet  or  brown 
paper  or  mats  to  exclude  the  light,  and  leave  all 
lor  week.  Then  during  October  give  a  fresh 
jW'aterhig  fkiid  take  off  the  mats  and  give  a  little 
.aipjixow  anii:  tmik  if  red  spider  makes  its 

appt^raace'  give' TEi  Catering  with  soap-suds, 
KhicJi£^'|Up>%|m^  plant  and  strengthen  their 
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too.  During  the  winter  give  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  allow,  and  take  oft'  the  sash  fre¬ 
quently,  so  as  to  prevent  the  “drawdng”  or 
“  ”  of  the  plants,  as. short  stubby  Pansies 

are  better  than  long  spindly  ones.  Little  water, 
if  any  at  all,  is  needed  till  March,  when  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  sash  should  be  re¬ 
moved  night  and  day  if  weather  is  not  severe, 
and  by  April  they  will  be  hardened  off  so  as  to 
plant  out  where,  and  in  any  figure  desired.  If 
the  beds  for  them  be  dug  over  and  manured  in 
November,  and  get  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
the  Mfety  of  the  Pansies  is  secured  as  nearly  as 
possible  ;  but  too  few  take  trouble  like  this,  or, 
^ough  believing  prevention  to  be  better  than  cure, 
in  theory,  take  no  practical  means  to  do  as  well 
as  they  knoiv.  Anybody  can  acquire  know¬ 
ledge  and  believe  it,  too  ;  many  can  preach  and 
teach  all  wisdom  of  earth  and  heaven,  but 
it  is  only  a  very  few  indeed  that  act,  carry 
wise  thought  into  living  and  life-giving 
deed.  Every  Pansy  grower  has  his  “  fail-me- 
never  *’  recipe,  in  theoiy  at  least,  for  saving  his 
plants.  It  is  only  one  in  a  hundred  that  saves 
them  in  a  season  of  heat  and  drought.  To  those 
in  a  Peat  district  a  top-dressing  of  boggy  Peat 
between  the  rows  will  keep  the  roots  cool, 
and  slugs  are  not  fond  of  it  either.  In  a  wet 
season  the  slugs  eat  every  bud  almost,  and  if 
not  picked  night  and  morning  in  the  early 
months  of  May  and  J une,  few  perfect  flowers 
will  be  obtained.  When  large  flowers  for  shows 
are  wanted,  all  early  buds  are  nipped  off  until 
the  plants  are  robust  enough  to  yield  flowers 
freely,  and  then  only  the  best  and  strongest  are 
left  on,  for  a  fortnight  before  the  show  day.  In 
hot,  sunny  days,  shades  are  put  on,  and  in  dull, 
wet  weather  glass  is  put  on  them  to  keep  the 
blooms  perfect.  If  any  of  the  blooms  are  curled 
and  do  not  lie  quite  flat  it  is  better  to  cut  them 
the  night  before  the  show,  and,  keeping  the  stalk 
ia  water,  lay  a  slight  weight  over  the  flower  and 
so  press  it  gently  over  night  to  the  perfect 
round.  Touching  up  the  bloom  with  a  dry 
camel-hair  pencil  ia  practised  also,  so  as  to 
get  a  velvet  surface  upon  the  dark  seifs ; 
and  many  a  com^titor  is  dressing,  as  it 
is  called,  his  stand  all  the  previous  night. 
To  go  out  and  cut  at  random,  and  compete  with 
opponents  who  take  trouble  like  what  I  have 
seen  done,  is  simply  to  be  beat.  Given  as  good 
stock  to  work  on,  the  manner  in  which  a  stand 
ia  dressed  and  exhibited  will  turn  the  difference. 
As  to  the 

Be.st  Sorts  to  Grow. 

No  two  judges  agree  upon  the  point.  There  is 
a  general  lot  of  favourites,  but  every  year  these 
are  discarded  for  newer  varieties,  for  many  have 
only  “a  local  habitation  and  a  name,”  and  never 
get  into  the  traders’  hands  at  all.  This  is  so  in 
regard  to  the  “  fancy  ”  section  more  than  to  the 
“show  ”  varieties.  The  best  flower  at  Glasgow 
for  two  seasons  has  been  “  Catherine  Agnes  ” 
amongst  fancies.  In  a  few  years  this  sort  will 
be  as  common  as  to  be  less  considered  by  judges, 
and  newer  sorts  will  rule  the  tables.  Such  is 
fame  even  in  flowers.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Lady  Falmouth,  &c.  For 
ordinary  garden  enjoyment  the  older  sorts  and 
such  as  are  robust  in  habit  are  far  more 
desirable,  as  Robert  Cowan,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood, 
or  James  Grieve.  However,  as  names  are  so 
often  asked  for  in  Gardening,  I  will  give  the 
best  for  general  cultivation,  and  then  the  names 
of  the  prixe  lota  as  far  as  I  can. 

Show  Paxsirs.— Dark  sclfa :  Alexander  Watt,  Captain 
Crombic,  Count  Bismarck,  Cyprus,  Dean’s  Glen,  Garry, 
Lord  Minto,  Mauve  Queen,  Rev.  .1.  Morrison,  Sunny  Park 
TUval,  Rev.  J.  Dombrelu,  the  last  a  very  fine  blue  self. 
White  Miss  White,  Mrs.  Goodall,  Silverlight,  Snow¬ 
drop,  Mrs.  Dobbie.  Mrs.  Turnbull.  Yellow  seifs:  Dr 
Masters  George  McMillan,  William  Crochart,  Zama,  George 
Rudd,  Oomer.  White  grounds:  Captain  Spiers,  Jeanie 
Grieve,  Lavinia.  Bessie  McAsIan.  Mrs.  Arthur,  Vanduara, 
Jessie  Foote,  Miss  Baird.  Yellow  grounds  :  Baillie 
1  Cochrane,  Defoe.  D.  McHutchison,  Inspector.  Matthew 
Pollock.  Robert  Bums,  Robert  MoKelvie,  Sir  F.  Roberts 
I>a\id  Dalglish. 

Faxct  PA.K8IE8.— Ilccla,  Angus  McLeod,  Baillie  Good- 
rin,  Catherine  Agnes,  Countess  of  Strathmore.  George 
tiinghorn,  James  Grieve.  Jane  Adair  Martin,  J.  B.  Downie, 
Udy  Falmouth,  L.  V.  Heathcote,  iliss  Bell.  Miss  McNutt 
-Mrs  Birkmyre.  Mrs.  Crawley.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  .Mrs. 
Felton,  Mrs.  Jamieson.  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Mrs.  Scott- 
flummer.  Mrs.  W.  Clayton  Hume,  Ringleader,  Robert 
Cowan.  Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Thomas  Grainger,  William 
leKMle,  William  Cuthbertson,  David  Wallace. 

of  the  prire  lots  in  the  show  Pansies  had  Dwid 
I^lm.  T.  Lawson,  Mrs.  Dobbie.  Jliss  Ritchie.  Artemis. 
Julian  Robin.  Sir  William  Collins,  Mrs.  J.  WaUaap, 
hrqols  of  Lothian.  Alexander  Watt,  H.  A.  H<^i^ 
Jeorge  McMillan.  Miss  M.  Bads;;  j  Mti^  IDk 
•one,  Thomas  Ritchie,  Ac.  ' ' 


Of  all  the  exhibitors  for  some  years  Mr. 
Sutherland,  Lenzie,  N.  B.,  has  taken  a  very 
regular  place  in  the  prize  lists,  and  though  I 
never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
nurseries  and  how  he  grows  his  Pansies,  yet 
many  a  half-hour  have  I  taken  to  go  over  his 
blooms,  and  to  him  and  Mr.  Storrie,  Mr.  Wm. 
Stewart,  and  the  Pansy  growers  of  Kilbarchan, 
Ardrossan,  Galston,  and  Newmilns,  lovers  of 
this  flower  are  deeply  indebted.  Even  as  late  as 
the  September  show  fine  blooms  were  to  bo 
seen,  and  I  noted  amongst  fancies  in  Mr. 
Sutherland’s  stands  the  following  as,  in  my 
opinion,  the  very  beat  this  seaison  : — 

William  f’utherlicrteon.  Catherine  Agnes,  May  Toit,  Mrs. 
William  Stewart,  Bob  Montgomery,  Craigforth,  General 
Grant,  James  Gardiner,  Luck’s  All,  Miss  Bliss,  William 
McIntosh,  Evelyn  Bruce,  Mrs.  Findlay,  £  M.  Dalglish, 
Mrs.  Russell,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Maggie  Edgar,  Mrs.  John 
Downie,  John  Gold,  Mrs.  Storrie,  James  Grey,  John 
Ste\va»t,  Mrs.  Duncan.  Khoda  Peters.  Mrs.  Barrie,  .Mrs. 
Sutherland,  Peggy  Hay,  .Mrs  Howard,  Ac. 

Anyone  having  the  above  can  safely  go  to  a 
show  for  the  best  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies. 

Among  the  prize  fancy  Pansies,  of  twelve 
only,  were  the  following  :  — 

Evelyn  Bruce.  Mm.  Barrie,  Catherine  Agnes,  M’illiam 
Hair,  William  McIntosh,  Earl  of  Benconsficld,  Karl  of 
Dumfries  Mrs.  Jamieson.  .May  Tait,  Monarch.  Ringleader. 
Sir  P.  K.  .Murray,  Ac. 

I  will  give  readers  of  Gardening  as  many 
names  as  they  will  care  for  next  year  at  planting 
time. 

C.UlNA'nONS,  PlCOTEE.'^,  AND  PlNKS, 

These  were  in  great  force,  but  I  took  no  notes 
of  them  particularly,  as  they  are  a  class  of 
flowers  demanding  a  great  deal  of  time,  space, 
&c.,  beyond  what  most  amateurs  can  give  them. 
The  blooms  of  Admiral  Curzon,  Rose  of  Staple- 
ford,  Falconbridge,  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
Squire  Trow,  Clipper,  Dan  Godfrey,  James 
Cheetham,  Apollo,  Lady  Ely,  i^c.,  among  Car¬ 
nations  were  magnificent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  the  same  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  as  in  Pansies.  In  looking 
over  Robert  Sweet’s  “  Florists’  Guide,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  18*27,  there  are  some  plates  of  flowers 
(in  Carnations)  which  cannot  be  equalled 
nowadays  as  far  as  I  can  judge— for  instance, 
Franklin’s  Queen  of  Hearts,  Ives’  Prince 
Leopold,  Pardoe’s  Ace  of  Trumps,  &c.— 
which  cannot  bo  in  cultivation,  or  surely  they 
would  be  seen  nowadays,  as  the  colours,  size, 
and  smoothness  of  edge  are  very  fine,  if  the  old 
coloured  plates  can  be  trusted.  In  Pinks,  again. 
Modesty,  Mrs.  Bruce,  Bertram,  Elaine,  Latly 
Golightly,  and  Derby  Day  seem  to  surpass  those 
figured  in  Robert  Sweet’s  guide.  The  Picotees 
— Bertie,  Lady  Partington,  Mary,  Zerlina, 
Beauty  of  Plumstead,  Princess  Alice,  &c. — were 
magnificent,  and  if  I  had  space  certainly  a  bed 
of  I’icotees  would  be  grown,  as  the  delicacy  of 
these  flowers  is  not  attained  by  anything  else  I 
know  of  in  the  open  border.  The  finest  kinds 
are  very  difficult  to  keep,  as  they  yield  little 
“  gr^,”  and  so  cuttings  or  layers  are  hard  to 
obtain.  Hence  they  are  sold  in  pairs,  one  to 
flower  and  another  to  cut  for  stock.  Of  Carna¬ 
tions,  many  sorts  have  not  flowered  at  all  this 
year,  while  “gross ’’is  more  plentiful  and  stronger 
than  I  ever  saw  it ;  but  in  a  friend’s  garden  old 
plants  flowered  magnificently. 

HERBACEor.s  Plants. 

At  the  July  show  these  were  well  dressed  ; 
but,  taken  sis  a  lot,  they  were  not  of  a  uniform 
excellence,  as  we  had  the  very  fine  Dictamnus 
rubra,  shown  along  with  the  old  single  white 
Campanula,  and  a  single  Potentilla,  carefully 
made  up  into  a  bunch,  as  if  it  was  an  annual, 
and  not  a  spike  of  border  herbaceous  at  all. 
Anchusa  italica  was  dressed  the  same  way,  and 
looked  very  pretty  with  its  fine  blue  Forget-mc- 
Not-looking  flowers.  The  double  white  Lychnis 
vespertina  was  another  fine  thing,  not  at  all 
common  in  gardens,  as  it  cannot  be  split  up 
readily,  and  does  not  strike  freely  from  cuttings, 
and  sometimes  dies  off  entirely,  after  growing 
for  years.  Perhaps  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Wm. 
Neilson’s,  method  may  help  the  spread  of  it— 
viz.,  let  the  plant  creep  on  the  ground,  and 
over  the  joints  of  the  stems  lay  sand,  and  peg 
down,  and  it  roots  at  once,  as  it  is  like  a  Straw¬ 
berry  in  habit,  when  not  tied  np,  as  it  usually 
is,  to  keep  it  tidy-looking  ;  but  this  injures  the 
propagation  of  it.  Perhaps  the  finest  Delphinium 
^  the  sMwwaa  a  little  rosette-like  variety, 
^  ^  I  do  not  see  it  in  any 

»tuio^w  r  xnt  it  is  always  shown  at  Glai- 

u 


gow  by  the  Campsie  exhibitoi;*,  wlio  have 
carried  ^  off  the  prize.s  of  recent  years. 
Coreopsis  lanceolata  M'as  also  well  grown  and 
well  dressed  too,  annual  like,  in  a  bunch.  The 
Sea  Holly,  Eryngium  amethystinuin  was  much 
admired  on  account  of  the  curiously  Thistle-liko 
flower  and  silvery  blue  colour.  This  is  a  real 
true  hardy  sort,  growing  with  me  very  freely 
year  after  year,  whereas  the  Coreopsis  dies  off 
in  hard  winters,  it  ii  said  (for  last  winter  was 
so  mild  as  to  be  no  criterion  at  all),  and  must 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  kept  in  a  frame.  The 
fine  Gaillardia  grandifiora  needs  to  l>e  cared  for 
in  the  same  way,  but  seems  more  difficult  to 
keep,  as  it  has  died  in  my  frame  two  years 
running.^  I  saw  a  bed  of  the  G.  Lorenziana  this 
year  at  Kirn,  raised  from  seed  and  sown  under 
glass,  and  with  slight  heat,  and  it  was  very 
showy— orange,  yellow,  and  red.  The  Liliuni 
candidum  was  shown  with  an  immense  head  of 
flowers,  perhaps  the  very  finest  thing  in  the 
show  as  a  single  specimen.  Lilium  longiflorum 
was  always  very  good,  and  the  new  L.  Harrisi 
I  saw  for  the  first  time,  longer  in  the  trumpet, 
and  the  white  deeper  in  tone,  but  to  casual 
observers  these  two  seemed  very  much  alike. 
The  old  yellow  Centaurea  v  as  shown,  and  not  a 
few  took  a  note  c  f  i as  nowadays  these  fine  old 
herbaceous  plants  are  becoming  fashionable.  At 
the  September  show  herbaceous  plants  were  in 
grater  force,  Liliums  (auratum)  tigrinum, 
being  well  forward.  A  pot  of  auratum  grown 
by  Mr.  H.  Waterston  was  the  grandest  sight 
in  Liliums  ever  seen  at  a  Glasgow  show.  Mr, 
Edgar  with  another  in  the  amateurs’  class  was 
very  fine,  and,  taken  together,  these  two  ex¬ 
hibits  were  a  centre  for  lovers  of  Lilies  to  crovnl 
around  all  day.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
auratum,  but  the  size  of  these  blooms,  breadth 
of  petals,  and  gold  band  was  a  treat  to  sec. 
Harpaliurn  rigidum  and  its  double  ally  Jleliau- 
thus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.  were  well  grown,  while 
Lobelia  cardinalis  seemed  to  be  generallv' 
favoured,  ns  did  also  Statice  latifolia.  Aster 
Amellus,  &c.  The  finest  plant  of  the  lattt  r 
that  I  ever  saw  is  in  a  lady’s  garden  here, 
and  is  a  sight  worth  a  whole  prize-stand  itself. 
Anemone  Honorine  Joubert  is  a  lovely  white 
while  it  lasts,  but  soon  tarnishes.  When 
Eucomis  punctata  is  admitted,  I  wonder  why 
a  grand  thing  like  Disa  grandifiora  is  not 
seen  at  all.  I  had  it  in  bloom  for  five  weeks 
in  a  pot  on  the  window  sill,  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  very  finest  flower  I  ever  bloomed. 
Another  good  thing,  and  quite  hardy,  the  double 
Tiger  Lily,  is  not  common  at  all,  and  it  ia  time 
a  change  should  bo  made  with  the  old  variety 
and  the  inevitable  auratum.  I  got  a  bulb  last 
November  of  this  Lily  from  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
of  Worcester,  and  it  was  very  fine  indeed,  an<l 
a  good  contrast  to  the  other  sort.  L.  Szovitai- 
anum,  L.  dalmaticum,  and  Martagon  album 
punctatum  bloomed  with  mo  very  finely  this 
scMon.  The  latter  is  a  lady  amongst  Liliums — 
fairest  of  all.  L.  pardalinum,  Humboldti,  and 
superbum  did  not  flower.  L.  Thompsonianum 
grew  away  all  winter  and  kept  green  till  spring, 
when  it  left  “  mo  lamenting  on  the  garden 
walk.  ^  L.  Fortune!  is  stul  in  flower,  and 
lancifolium  roseum  and  album  very  fine  indeed, 
and  this  the  middle  of  October.  These  and  the 
late  Phloxes  make  the  garden  gay,  and,  though 
the  season  of  flower  shows  is  over,  the  herbaceous 
garden  “is  never  without  a  witness”  of  the 
variety  of  Nature’s  works,  the  beauty  of  form, 
of  colour,  and  of  fragrance.  A.  Sweet. 


Spent  Hops  as  manure.— Hops  which 
have  been  used  in  brewing  make,  I  find,  a  valu¬ 
able  manure  for  pot  plants  when  rotted  down  to 
a  kind  of  leaf-mould.  The  best  way  of  keeping 
them  sweet  is  to  put  them  in  heaps  out-of-doors*; 
if  stored  under  cover  they  get  mouldy  and  are 
of  littlense,  but  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
they  quickly  decompose  and  become  fit  for  u?o. 
For  mixing  with  potting  soil  they  appear  to  suit 
almost  any  kind  of  plant  that  delights  in  a  rich 
TOrous  material,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Coleuses,  and  other  rapid-growing  plants.  For 
those  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting 
good  leaf-mould  this  material  forms  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute.  I  know  several  town  gardeners  who 
use  spent  Hops  freely  both  for  potting  and  also 
for  enriching  their  flower  beds  and  borders,  and 
their. jfl&iatiinb'looria'llfirell  under  such  conditions. 
I*  tl^  Hopi^cproduce  a  very 

‘Strong  hbai.“"  ‘  Tne^  are,"  thet’efbre,  useful  for 
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propagating  purposes  or  for  forcing  anything 
that  requires  bottom -heat.  1  have  used  them 
ill  frames  for  striking  cuttings  off  rapidly  ;  also 
tor  starting  Asparagus  and  Seakale  into  active 
growth.  If  mixed  with  leaves  and  stable  litter  the 
result  is  a  good  manure  for  many  garden  purposesj 
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should,  however,  be  stored  in  an  open,  airy 
shed,  as  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  successful 
plant  culture  as  having  the  soil  for  potting  in 
good  friable  condition.-^.  G.  H. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(miscellaneous.  ) 

121G9.— Oomfirey  for  winter  food. — The 
prickly  Comfrey  may  be  kept  for  winter  use. 
When  dried  it  makes  a  very  fair  substitute  for 
hay  or  Clover  to  mix  with  straw  for  chaff-cut¬ 
ting.  It  should  be  harvested  before  the  year’s 
growth  is  too  old,  and  dried  and  stored  like  hay. 
Us  principal  value,  however,  is  as  a  green  crop, 
especially  in  a  dry  season,  from  its  great  yield, 
and  being  a  deep-rooted  plant  it  is  not  readily 
alfected  by  drought,  whilst  several  cuttings  may 
be  made  the  same  year. — J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

12158.— Q-ardenlng  for  profit. — In  a  gar¬ 
den  of  three  acres,  one  acre  being  flower  garden, 
it  would  depend  much  upon  the  system  pursued 
whether  the  garden  could  be  made  profitable  or 
not,  and  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the 
locality,  whether  it  was  in  a  district  where  the 
produce  could  easily  be  disposed  of.  In  some 
places  flowers  would  be  more  prohtablo  than 
vegetables.  Those  who  grow  vegetables  for 
market  have  to  find  out  what  can  be  sold  to 
bring  the  greatest  profit,  and  they  find  that 
what  will  successtul  one  season  will  not  be  so 
the  next.  But  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
a  good  garden  of  three  acres  would  grow  sufficient 
to  pay  its  working  expenses,  but  it  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  someone  with  a  knowledge  of 
gardening. — J.  D.  E. 

121G3.— New  Zealand  seeds.— About 
three  years  ago  I  received  a  packet  of  seeds 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  in  the 
northern  island.  Circumstances  prevented  my 
trying  them  until  this  year,  and  early  in  March 
1  sowed  the  seed  in  shallow  boxes,  placing  them 
in  gentle  heat.  All  the  seeds  came  up  wml,  and 
when  sufficiently  large  to  handle  I  potted  off 
into  thumb  pots,  and  thence  into  large  pots,  and 
most  have  made  fair  growth.  Some  I  have  kept 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  others  I  have  planted  out, 
but  shall  now  repot  for  winter  ;  and  I  think  if 
“  .f.  Jenkins  ”  will  adopt  this  treatment,  but  sow 
a  month  earlier,  he  will  succeed. — J.  P., 
Lancashire. 

12140.— Heatingr  grreenhouae.- 1  have  a 
small  greenhouse  G  feet  by  5  feet.  I  have  a  small 
stove  built  in  one  end.  The  face  of  the  stove 
is  outside,  so  that  the  house  is  free  from  dust ; 
then  with  5  feet  of  piping,  which  runs  along 
underneath  the  stage  to  the  other  end,  and  an 
elbow  and  piping,  the  smoke  is  carried  out  at  the 
roof.  By  this  simple  contrivance  I  can  keep  my 
house  at  a  uniform  heat  of  about  45  degs.  to 
50  dogs,  at  a  cost  of  about  6d.  per  week ;  but 
last  winter  was  an  unusually  mild  one.  The 
l>ottom  shelf  of  the  stage  is  8  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  I  lay  boards  from  the  bottom  shelf 
to  the  back  wall,  which  forms  a  second  floor. 
By  this  floor  I  check  the  dry  heat  that  rises  from 
the  hot  pipes.  I  use  house  cinders,  large  and 
small  coal.  I  give  278.  per  ton  for  my  coal.  If 
“Tan  Glen”  will  try  my  plan  I  think  it  will 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulty.— J.  Griffin, 
tikutford. 

12166.  —  Window  gardeningr.  —  The 
reason  the  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  in  south  windows 
do  not  flower  satisfactorily  is  probably  because 
the  free  access  of  sun  and  light  to  the  window 
\s  in  a  great  measure  obstructed  by  the 
proximity  of  buildings  and  trees  ;  and  the  fact 
of  Ferns  and  Grasses  doing  so  well  seems  to 
point  to  this  being  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  It  is  surprising  what  may  l>e  done  in 
plant  growing  at  a  south  window,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  succoss  with  flowering  plants  that 
the  light  should  be  fairly  free  and  unobstructed, 
and  not  ent  off  by  tall  houses  or  trees,  perhaps 
within  50  feet. — K.,  Southend.  ✓ — > 

I‘i5l72.— WlrowcnTQ.---Ther<i  is  (n{i< ^ 

o(  ihli  troubIe«onic  \w»t  In  gardens 
killing  It.  Take  slices  o(  Carrots  or  i’otatoea,  or  both. 


{)1ace  them  on  tho  ends  of  pointed  sticks,  bury  them  three 
nches  in  the  ground  and  examine  them  daily,  destroying 
all  tho  worms  that  ore  found  attached  to  them  The  piece 
of  stick  will  show  where  to  find  tho  baits.— J.  D.  E. 


12094.— Lawn  sand.— We  have  used  Fowler’s  lawn 
sand  on  tho  lawn  of  a  town  garden.  A  pinch  distributed 
in  centre  and  on  the  loaves  of  each  weed  causes  it  to 
shrivel  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  in  fine  weather. 
Rain  falling  immediately  would  lessen  the  effect,  if  not  do 
away  with  it  The  Grass  around  seems  to  grow  darker 
and  stronger  where  the  application  has  been. — Toka. 

12177.— Cutting  Willows.— Novemberond  December 
are  the  months  those  are  usually  out  down. — J.  D.  E. 

12138.— Repotting  Ferna- March  or  April  is  the 
best  time  to  repot  Maldon-hair  Ferns,  they  are  then  start¬ 
ing  into  fresh  growth.  They  do  not  require  to  be  kept  pot- 
bound.— E.  Marobrkson,  ChtsUr/teld. 

12169.— Manure  for  herbaceous  border.— Well 
decayed  stable  manure  should  be  evenly  spread  over  the 
border,  and  over  the  manure  a  thin  layer  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  but  very  short  manure  itself  is  not  unsightly. — 
J.  I).  E. 

12153.— Planting  Roses.— The  be.st  time  to  plant 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  is  in  November.  If  the  pbants  arc 
in  pots  they  may  either  bo  planted  then  or  in  the  spring. — 
J.  1).  E. 


Stanlnj  Mapln>.—A  perennial.  “  The  Treasury  of 
Botany,”  by  Professor  Lindlcy,  is  tho  best  book  of  the  kind 
you  ask  for.  It  is,  however,  rather  expensive.— y. 
Ouinff.—We  do  not  know  any  maker  of  the  candles  named. 

- Grtuntl  Jhtss.  —Wo  do  not  know  of  any  special 

pamphlet  on  the  subject. - R. — We  would  commence 

in  spring.  The  pan  mentioned  will  do  very  welL - /Vox. 

— Not  at  all  uncommon  in  southern  counties. 


Names  of  ftniit.- /.  Taylor. — Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

— T.  11.  L. — Not  known  at  Chiswick. - J.  — 1, 

Blenheim  Orange  ;  2,  Nonsuch  ;  3,  King  of  tho  Pippins ;  4, 

Not  known. - R.  T.  S.— 1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  2, 

Ribston  Pippin;  8,  Cockle  Pippin. - John  ColUns, — 

Apple  not  known  ;  probably  a  local  sort - Others  next 

week. 


Names  of  plants.— Nomon.-Lcalia  Perrini ;  Epidon- 

drum  evectum. - IF.  Y.  I).  —  A8])lenium  Adiantum 

nigrum.— —J.  C.  Kerxhnm. — 1,  Oasteria  verrucosa;  2, 

Viburnum  Opulus  (Guelder  Rose). - P.  7/.— Loasa 

lateritia. - South  Dfron.— Plumbago  Larpento  and  Litho- 

spermum  fniticosum. - i/r.-r.  L. — We  do  not  undertake 

to  name  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  two  of  yours  w’e 

know— 1  is  Bob  ;  3,  Adrostus. - Hortujt. — 1,  Davallia 

Tyermani ;  2,  Specimen  too  small  and  imperfect  for  identi¬ 


fication;  3,  Onychiumjaponicum. - T.E.  V. — l.Onychium 

japonicum ;  2,  Not  a  Fern,  but  a  climbing  stove  plant. 


Campsidium  fllicifolium. - A.  11.  Farran. — 1,  Ipomopsis 

elegans  ;  2,  Santollna  incana ;  8,  Euonymus  Japonicus 

aureo-maeulatus  ;  4,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium. - 

W.  F.— CTiosnut  roi  Chrysanthemums;  .lulle  Lagravero, 
George  Gordon,  Mons.  Deveille,  Garibaldi,  Crimson  King, 
Le  Negro. 


QUERIES. 


Rules  for  Corresponclents.— Aff  communications 
for  in-tertion  should  lte  c'far'y  and  cow'ist  ly  written  on  one 
side  of  the  juiper  only  and  (uldrr.s.ieil  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Publuiibr.  The  name  and 
luUiress  of  the  sender  isroiuircd,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  fo  be  used  in  the  pajier.  Ansicers  to  Queries 
should  always  hear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
answered.  H'hen  snore  than  one  query  is  sent  e/u:h  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Gardkninu  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication,  it  is  not  jwssibJe  to  insert  queries  and  corn- 
municatlons  the  week  th^  are  received.  Queries  not  answered 
should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Namingr  plants  or  ftnlt.— Fovr  plants,  fruits,  or 
flowers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  gooil  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  undertake  to 
name  sxtrietles  of  florists*  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Azaleas,  as  their,  can  ouly  be  correctly  nauud 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  resjtecting  p>lants  or  fruit  sent  to 
nauu  should  aheays  nm>»a;/oui/  the  jxi reel.  Correspondents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  oentrafe/y  named  should  send  several 
specimens  of  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 


12208.  —  Chrysanthemums  deterioratinpr-  — 

Could  anyone  explain  the  cause  of  the  following  incident? 
Among  my  small  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  the  white 
Japanese  Elaine  used  to  be  my  beat,  but  last  year,  of  two 
pots,  one  came  out  with  erect,  half-tubular  petals,  and  one 
did  not  come  out  at  all.  This  year  a  cutting  of  the  one 
which  came  out  last  year  is  now  in  bloom,  but  is  decidedly, 
though  somewhat  imperfectly,  incurved.  The  remainder 
of  my  Chrysanthemums  are,  fortunately,  more  constant, 
and  are  now  making  a  lovely  show.  Among  them  are 
George  Olenny,  Mrs.  Ruiidic,  Diamond,  Abbd  Passaglia, 
Julie  Lagravore.  Those  coming  into  bloom  are  Bronze 
Dragon,  Proque,  King  of  Crimsons,  Ethel,  and  Peter 
the  Great,  &c.  1  hoar  of  Chr3’8anthemums  out  at  Christ¬ 

mas,  but  fear  mine  will  be  over  long  before,  then  as  Ethel 
and  Bronze  Dragon,  both  late  varieties,  are  showing 
colour.  How  is  this,  and  is  there  any  means  of  altering  it? 

Elaisk. 


12209.— Soil  for  Rhododendrons.- Not  havini 
any  peat  soil,  and  tho  nature  of  the  ground  being  sani 
and  gravel,  what  is  tho  best  substitute  to  put  in  in  place 
of  the  peat  ?-E.  W.  C. 

12210.— Lilacs  In  pots.— IIow  do  the  I^ondon  market 
gardeners  produce  the  beautiful  white  Lilacs  in  pots, 
which  they  bring  to  Covent  Garden  Market  in  such  aoun- 
dance  at  Christmas?— A.  M.  X. 

12211  -  Artificial  manure  for  vegetables.— 
What  do  you  recommend  for  my  kitchen  garden  ?  It  has 
been  heavily  manured  with  stable  and  cow  dung  for 
many  years,  but  this  year  I  am  short  of  the  same.  What 
[Uaritity  per  acre  of  bone  meal  or  ground  bones,  at  78.  per 
mixed  with  superphosphate  at  3s.,  or  dissolved  iKtiws 
per  ewt,  moy  be  used  for  vegetables? — F.  T.  P. 
:12.— Yeast.— Will  anyone  tel^Jrji^  |  ji^  rtiake 
German  or  En  Avant  yeast  ?— Arabkula. 

URBAN A 


12213.-“  Tortoise”  slow  combustion  stove.— 
Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  make  a  stove  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  bum  for,  say,  ten  hours  without  attention?  1  have  a 
No.  1  size  in  my  greenhouse,  but  so  far  have  not  been  able 
to  get  It  to  burn  all  night.  I  have  tried  small  coke,  coke 
ana  cinders,  coke  and  small  coal,  and  various  degrees  of 
draught  by  leaving  the  damper  more  or  less  open,  but  in 
all  cases  the  fire  has  been  quite  out  by  the  morning. — 

?K.VUB. 

12214,— Cape  bulbs,— I  received  from  the  Csim  in 
April  lasta  parcel  of  bulbs,  comprising  Gladiolus,  "  Spes  ” 
(sic),  Babiana,  Ixia,  Tritonia,  Watsonia,  Satyclum, 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Htemanthus  coccineus,  Valiota 
purpurea,  &c.  I  planted  them  all  in  pots  when  received. 
They  came  up  well,  but  only  the  Ixis,  Babiana,  and 
Tiitonia  flowered  fairly.  The  Satvrium  have  a 

miserable  attempt  at  flowering.  All  have  now  died  down 
except  the  last-mentioned,  and  the  Amaryl'ids,  which  are 
in  leaf.  Will  any  correspondent  kindly  tell  me  when  to 
plant  tho  bulbs  which  have  died  down,  and  what  to  do 
with  the  others?  I  have  a  conservatory.— H.  H. 

12215— Shrub  for  hedge.— Wanted,  advice  os 
best  shrub  to  plant  so  as  to  make  a  good  hedge,  6  feet  or 
8  feet  high,  under  shade  and  drip  of  young  trees.  If 
possible  evergreen.— E.  W.  C. 

12216.— Lllium  Harrisi.— I  should  be  glad  if  someone 
would  tell  me  how  to  treat  Lilium  Harrisi,  what  soil  it 
does  best  in,  and  should  the  bulbs  Ik>  put  into  their 
flowering  pots  at  once,  or  put  into  small  ]x>t8  and  ahifUxl 
on  ?  I  do  not  know  what  size  flowering  bulbs  should  be. 
The  bulbs  I  have  are  not  much  larger  than  a  good^ized 
Walnut.— A  (Jobstant  Rbadbr. 

12217. — Tea  Roses  in  pota— A  few  clear  and  simple 
directions  lur  blooming  Tea  Roses  in  8-inch  pots,  along 
with  Felartioniums,  in  a  greenhouse  kept  at  45  to  55  dugs., 
would  much  oblige — Sunklow-rr. 


12218.— Crocus  bulbs —Is  It  customary  for  Oocus 
bulbs,  after  having  flowered  for  a  few  years,  to  get  so 
small  as  to  cease  flowering  ?  I  have  been  told  that  by 
careful  culture  they  will  increase  and  flower  year  after 
year.  My  experience  is  the  opposite.  Any  information 
on  this  would  oblige— T.  B. 

12219.— Rose  trees. — Will  Rose  trees  bloom  as  well 
the  first  year  of  planting  os  the  second  or  iliird  year  ?  I 
have  been  told  that  Ro^  should  not  be  moved  for  some 
years  after  planting,  if  good  blooms  ore  expected.  Is  this 
Bo?— UprBH  Edmonton. 

12220.— Budding  Roses.— I  should  be  glad  if  some 
reader  would  detail  the  art  of  budding  or  grafting  Roses. 
— Amatbur, 


12221.— Planting  Conifers.— Advice  os  to  planting 
Clonifers  and  deciduous  trees  would  oblige.  Say  how  far 
apart  for  a  permanent  ornamental  plantation  and  distance 
from  walks.  The  trees  I  am  putting  in  are  eight  or  ten 
years’  growth,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  to  thin  out  again. 
— E.  W.  C. 


12222.— Roses  of  greenhouse  wall.— Will  any 
reader  kindly  recommend  three  or  four  good  Roses  for 
training  against  a  greenhouse  wall,  also  what  time  I  should 
plant  them  ?— J.  Duo  an. 

12223.— Unflruitful  Pear  trees.— 1  have  two  Pear 
trees,  pyTamid  in  shape,  which  bloom  freely,  yet  fail  t'S 
bear  any  fruit.  I  have  followed  as  far  as  I  could  the  in¬ 
structions  given  in  Qardbni.su  Illustratbd.  What  can  I 
do  with  them  now'?  They  appear  healthy,  and  I  have 
pinched  them  freely  during  the  summer.  Any  advice  will 
bo  muchappreciat^.- Upper  Edmonton. 

12224.— Rolling  ciicket  gfround.— Would  a  steam 
roller  do  any  harm  to  a  cricket  ground,  where  it  is  rather 
iineven,  and,  if  not,  would  much  good  result  ?  When  is 
the  best  time— after  rain  or  a  heavy  frost  T— J.  R.  H. 

12225.— Heating  apparatus.— I  have  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  hot- water  apparatus  (heated  by  paraffin)  calUxl 
tho  '*  Repellant,”  but  I  find  that  the  fumes  emitt^  from 
the  chimney  iniure  the  plants.  I  am  now  having  an  iron 
pipe  IJ  inches  in  diameter  made  to  fit  on  top  of  funncL 
anti  by  this  means  I  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  the  fumes  out 
of  the  house.  This  pipe  will  at  the  same  time  assist  in 
heating  tho  house.  I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  if  any¬ 
one  who  has  tried  this  plan  with  success  will  tell  me  if  I 
can  hope  to  keep  my  plants  through  the  winter.  — 
Apparatus. 

12226.— Coil  boilers-— I  have  recently  sold  a  »mall 
greenhouse,  which  was  heated  by  a  coil  boiler,  in  order  to 
erect  a  larger  one.  1  intended  heating  with  a  coil  boiler  ; 
again,  but,  whilst  making  enquiries  about  it,  I  was  told  a 
coil  having  only  a  small  bore  soon  corrodes,  owing  to  the  j 
hard  limey  water,  and  then  a  disaster  occurs.  I  was  roconi-  j 
mended  to  an  independent  boiler  ;  I  have  also  read  of  j 
Watson’s  wedge-shaped  boiler  as  being  good.  C^an  any  of  ' 
your  many  practical  readers  speak  as  to  experience  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  either  ?  I  shall  be  most  thankful  for 
information  through  Gardexino  Ii.lustrated.  Economy 
and  cheapness  are  a  consideration  with  mo,  combined  with 
uUlity.— Anxious  Enquirer. 

12227.— Lilium  axiratum.— Will  someone  give  nw 
full  particulars  os  to  treatment  of  home  grown  Lilium 
auratuni  bulb  for  window  culture  from  time  of  planttog 
till  growing  time  again  ?— Reader. 

12228.— Annuals  in  Scotland.— I  sliould  like  to 
know  how  to  grow  successfully  in  Scotland  a  large 
bed  of  yellow  Sultan.  Also  the  names  of  the  best  annuls 
of  long  flowering  duration  and  the  best  perennial  Grasses 
for  bouquets.  Docs  Nicotians  do  as  a  bedding -out  plant, 
and  when  ought  it  to  bo  raised  ? — Scotia. 

12229.— Alocaelas.— Will  someone  kindly  inform  nio 
the  proper  treatment  of  Alocasias  through  the  winter, 
also  Dipiadcnlas  and  Clerorlendrons?— A.x  OLDSriiscTtiBr.R. 

122.10.— Lily  of  the  Valley. -I  have  a  large  bed  of 
Lilies  of  the  Valley.  It  has  not  been  touched  for  inanv 
years.  Last  year  the  flowers  were  very  poor,  and  there  iV* 
an  Immense  number  of  roots  any  one  tell  me  hoxv 
to  treat  the  bed  so  as  to  get  good  flowering  pLants  next 
spring? — J.  W.  P. 

12231.— Carpet  bed.— I  wish  to  form  a  '*  carpet  bo<l  • 
of  hai^jk'  plants  or  mosses.  Will  some  reader  of  Oa 
bii^iNa^liilfiy  inform  mo  what  kinds  arc  beat,  where 
obtain ,  them.  1^  lo  plant,  and  what  quantity 
8  feet  by  4  feet.— Joi 

Frew  IN. 
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12232.— Cauliflowers  clubbingf.— How  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  Cauliflowers,  drc.,  from  clubbing  at  the  root  while 
^  effectual  remedy  required. — 

12233.— Honesty  seed.— Please  oblige  by  stating  the 
tune  for  the  growing  of  the  above-mentioned  seed. — 

Tiios.  Robinson. 

12231— Rose  CUttingfS. — I  have  twelve  in  a  .^-inch 
liot,  which  appear  to  have  struck  ;  also  some  other  mi.ved 
cottinjrs— Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Ac. — in  pots  in  sandy  soil. 

Should  I  put  them  in  separate  pots  now,  or  leave  them 
till  next  spring,  and  what  kind  of  soil  should  I  use?  They 
have  been  inserted  threo  weeks.  1  have  no  greenhouse  — 

-V.  .Volant, 

1*^- —  Cuttingr  bock  Hydrangreas.  —  When 
^uid  I  cut  Hydrangeas  down,  and  shift  one  that  is  root 
bound  into  larger  pot  ?— A.  Aola.nt. 

1223«.— Pottlnff  Rhododendrons.— When  should 
I  shift  some  Rhododendrons  into  pots  (also  AmpoloiMis} 
that  have  been  growing  out-of-doors  ?— A.  Adlant. 

1^7.— Fifirs  on  back  walls.- Would  Figssucceeil 
on  the  back  walls  of  several  largo  vineries,  or  is  there 
anything  that  would  do  better  and  yield  a  fairly  profit¬ 
able  crop,  and  be  pretty  free  from  insects,  either  flowers 
or  fruit  ?  Any  information  would  greatly  oblige.— H.  8. 

1223^ -Tomatoes  for  profit. -will  “Jersey  Gar¬ 
dener”  on  Tomato  growing  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the 
fullownng  questions :  Which  is  the  best  sort  for  profit? 

What  is  the  temperature  he  keeps  them  at  in  winter  ?  At 
what  distance  does  he  plant  apart?  Docs  ho  syringe  or 
not  ?  Does  he  use  much  water  ?  How  and  what  is  his 
way  of  training,  stopping,  Ac.  ?  Are  cuttings  or  seedlings 
the  best?  Why  is  it  better  to  plant  in  November  than  in 
January  ?  Will  lateral  shoots  on  old  plants  bear  as  well  as 
young  plants?— J.  C. 

12239.— Matricaria  Inodora — Will  some  reatlcr  tell 
me  if  Matricaria  inodora  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
in  the  open  ground  all  the  winter,  or  should  it  be  taken 
up  and  protected  ?— E.vqlirbr. 

l2240^Soap-8iids  for  vine  border. — Is  soap-suds 
In  which  has  been  used  washing  soda  a  proper  and  good 
application  for  a  vine  border  and  Chrysantneniums,  it  Is 
the  soda  about  which  I  am  in  doubt.— Wasiiimu  Sod.a. 

12241.— Moving  old  vines.— I  have  several  vineries. 

The  late  house  isplanted  with  Black  Uamburghs  and  other 
earlv  kinds,  with  stems  nearly  as  thick  as  my  wrist. 

Could  I  with  safety  remove  these  to  anotlicr  house  iii 
order  to  plant  the  late  house  with  late  varieties  (the 
borders  arc  outside);  and  what  are  the  names  of  best 
iwrieties  for  flavour  and  keeping  combined  ?—H.  8. 

o}  I  <=««?  with  grlat  adv'antage, 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum  come  yellow?  They  are  quite 
green.  Also  can  anyone  recommend  a  really  good  pure 
white  Michaelmas  Daisy  of  good  branching  form  and 
medium  sized  flowers  blooming  in  8eptember?— Scotia. 

12243.— Liquid  manure.  —  Would  liquid  manure 
made  from  fowl  or  sheep  droppings  be  rendered  less  effec¬ 
tive  by  being  disinfected  before  being  used  ?  I  think  a 
reply  to  the  above  query  will  be  of  great  service  to  many 
«pe^ly  those  living  In  towns  with  Umited  gardens  aiid 
dwellings  within  a  few  feet  all  round  them,  who  are  there¬ 
fore  afraid  to  go  in  for  it— H.  F.  Green.  ’ 

12*244. — B^fOnla  Rex. — Can  any  one  give  me  full 
directoDS  for  mowing  Begonia  Hex?  The  leaves  of 
mine  look  quite  healthy  when  they  first  come  out  but  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two  brown  spots  appear  like 
iron  mould,  and  this  spreads  all  over  each  leaf  till  it  withers 
quite  away.  I  have  tried  them  in  a  damp-heated  fernery* 
and  also  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Do  they  require  much  or 
hltle  water?— Mas.  L — . 

12245.— Dwarf  Nasturtiums.— I  have  read  with 
ntereat  the  article  in  Oardenwo  of  October  11,  on  Tom 
Nasturtiums.  I  got  some  seed  of  two  different 
kmds  of  Tom  Thumb  this  year,  but  none  came  true.  All 
turned  out  to  be  climbing  plants  ;  and  1  have  been  told 
WQce  that  to  ensure  having  dwarf  Nasturtiums  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  grow  them  from  cuttings.  Is  this  so?  If  not 
where  can  the  best  seed  be  got?— M.  J.  P.  ’ 

1224«.— Campanula  gargranlca.- The  description 
given  in  OARDB.yiNO  of  26th  October  of  the  flower  foliage 
wod  habit  ef  growth  of  this  plant,  appears  to 'tally  so 
precisely  with  one  that  I  have  hitherto  known  as  (iim- 
panula  fragili^  that  I  should  like  to  be  informed  whether 
garganira  and  fragilis  are  two  names  for  one  and  the 
same  or  whether  they  represent  two  distinet 

spemea  T — B. 

12247.-Ooverliifir  Hyacinths.  &c.-I  have  a  dark 
dry  cellar  in  which  1  p^e  my  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in 
pots.  Kindly  state  in  Oardeninq  whether  it  is  nece«»arv 
to  cover  them  with  ashes.— J.  J.  «>«»«• 

12248.— Ros^  not  opening. — I  am  trj  lng  to  grow 
a  few  H,P.  dwarf  Roses,  and  I  find  that  several  of  them 
do  not  open  well,  such  os  A.  Colomb,  E.Y.  Teas,  and 
Malxniuiwn,  and  tevcral  others.  Will  someone  be  kind 
enough  to  give  a  little  advice  on  the  above?— A.  C. 

ip9.-I^nink  I^tln.-I  am  a  young  gardener 
and  am  deeiroiw  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  DaUn  which 
I  think  would  be  of  great  practical  use.  I  should  i  kS 
to  know  what  is  the  best  course  for  me  to  adopt,  which 
irs  the  boetbook,  and  i-i  it  necessary  for  mo*^to  learn 
irraxnmar  before  I  can  learn  Latin  to  be  of  anv  use? 

^ould  a  Latin-Eoglish  dicUonary  be  of  any  use?— H.  G.  B., 

12250.— Book  on  Ferns— I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  name  of  a  b^k  on  foreign  Fenis,  enabling  mo  to 

and  petroleum— r  am  desirous 
io  know  if  there  is  any  diSerence  between  paraffin  and 
petroleum,  what  is  the  difference,  are  both  considered  an 
ul,  which  is  the  most  inflammable,  and  w'hat  does  it 
ir  nwtatof  chemically  ?-H.  O.  B.,  Berk.^  ® 

l^2.-Flowers  for  cuttlngr.-wni  some  reader 
catily  give  mo  a  list  of  flowers  to  grow  in  the  open 
OKnxnd  to  cut  for  sole  ?  I  have  tried  Asters,  ZinnSh. 

.n^thus.  Sweet  Peas.  &c  but  people  say  they  ar/n^ 


I  12263.— Bleaching  Pampas  Grass.— WTiat  is  the 
best  way  to  dry  and  bleach  Pampas  Grass  ?— M.  A.  E. 

12264.— Plants  for  centre  of  bed.— I  have  two  beds 
of  Agapanthu8  40feet  round,  with  Sunflowers  in  the  centres, 
and  yellow  Violas  at  the  edges.  I  would  like  to  change  the 
Sunflowers,  and  would  be  much  obliged  for  suggestions 
for  centre  plants  that  would  go  well  with  the  blue  Aga- 
panthus  and  yellow  Violas.— KicnARO. 

1225:».— Exterminating  Comft*ey.— An  uncle  of 
mine,  living  near  Worcester,  has  in  his  garden  a  very  pro- 
lillo  weed  designated  as  Coinfrey,  which  ho  is  desirous  of 
rooting  out  if  possible.  He  h^  tried  several  country 
remedies  for  woods,  but  without  avail.  Could  anyone 
suggest  a  likely  exterminator?— W.  T.  Holland. 

12250.— Scentless  Migrnonette.— Early  in  spring  . 
planted  a  long  border  of  Mignonette  along  the  back  walk 
of  my  f^nhouse.  It  grow  healthy  and  well,  and  as  far 
as  the  site  of  flower  and  general  a|)pearvnce,  could  not  be 
beatcDf  but  it  had  no  ainell  whatever.  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed  in  this,  as  I  expected  that  my  greenhouse  would 
have  a  beautiful  perfume.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Was  it  the 
high  temperature?— Mig.nonbttb. 

12257.— Plants  for  aquarium.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  liost  plants  suitable  for 
aquaria,  and  when  procurable?  What  shall  I  do  with 
one  of  my  fish  which  seems  to  bo  attacked  with  fungus  at 
Uie  root  of  its  back,  fin,  and  tail  ?  The  size  of  my  aquarium 
is  29  inches  long,  19  inches  wide,  18  inches  deep.  I  have 
eleven  fish  from  4i  inches  to  flinches  in  length  in  it.  * 
this  too  many  for  a  tank  this  size  ?— Aqi*.\ri.^. 

POULTRY. 

Milk  for  hens  and  chicks.— There  is 
nothing  better  for  laying  hens  in  the  spring  than 
skim  milk.  Given  fresh  from  the  dairy  every 
day,  the  fowls  need  no  other  drink,  and  it  sup¬ 
plies  everj'thing  needed  in  the  way  of  animal 
l<wd.  It  IS  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
diet  for  young  chicks  also,  soon  after  they  come 
from  the  nest,  to  promote  their  health  and  rapid 
growth.  Indian  meal,  ground  coarse  and 
scalded  with  milk,  is  a  perfect  feed  for  them. 
As  they  grow  older.  Grass,  Cabbage,  or  Onions 
may  be  chopped  fine  and  added  to  the  daily 
rations.  A  portion  of  the  milk  on  dairy  farms, 
usually  going  to  the  pi^  trough,  may  be  diverted 


Birds  for  stock.— In  selecting  birds  to 
breed  from,  you  will  get  much  handsomer 
chickens  if  you  select  your  birds  for  beauty  of 
form  and  trueness  of  plumage  to  the  established 
type  of  the  breed  rather  than  for  their  size.  An 
overgrown  bird,  says  a  contemporary,  is  seldom 
as  good  a  breeder  as  one  of  medium  size,  and 
while  the  large  one  may  get  one  or  two  larger 
chickens  than  the  others,  the  flock  will  usually 
be  the  heaviest  from  the  smaller  bird.  While 
this  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  male,  it 
will  be  well  to  follow  the  same  rule  with  the 
female.  A  good  form  and  erect  carriage  indi¬ 
cates  a  good  constitution,  and  large  size  does 
not ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  indicates  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  some  point.  Tho  eame  rules  apply  to 
nearly  all  animals,  as  well  as  to  poultry. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Elderberry  wine.— To  a  quart  of  berries 
put  two  quarts  of  water  ;  bruise  the  berries. 
Let  it  stand  two  or  three  days,  and  stir  it  very 
often  ;  strain  it  off  through  a  sieve.  Then,  to  a 
gallon  of  juice  add  four  pounds  of  sugar  when  it 
IS  nearly  boiling,  stirring  all  the  time.  When 
the  scum  is  taken  off,  add  a  peck  of  damsons  to 
eighteen  gallons.  Boil  about  ten  minutes,  strain, 
and  set  it  working  with  yeast,  like  beer.  Let  it 
stand  three  days,  then  put  into  the  cask.  Add 
a  little  brandy,  if  approved,  when  it  has  done 
working. — E.  M. 

plant-What  is  the  botanical  name 
and  wl»t  the  properties  of  a  plant  familiarly  called  the 
Qingerl^r  plant  ?  It  appears  to  ferment  in  water,  and 
when  ^nger  and  sujrar  are  added  make  good  gingerbeer  • 
but  before  adopting  it  in  my  house  I  should  like  to  know  a 
little  more  about  it.— Hurslet. 


MCJRSERY  FOR  SALE,  (Juemsey. — A  rare 

and  Gardeners,  in  the 
well-connected  Rohais  Nursery, 
‘**®  ^‘"bour,  in  the  Island  of 
over  SOyears,  this  nursery  is  well  known 
^  famoM  and  rare  collection  of  Camellias 
^  disposecl  of  throuifh  the  death  of 
its  late  o^er,  Mr.  Bernard  WilUg.  The  nursery  Stains 
superior  la^.  through 
which  a  st^m  of  fresh  water.  The  whole  is  well  laud 
out  and  stocked  with  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  flowers  as  well  as 
a  superior  coUectlon  of  Camellias.  There  are  besides 
conservatories,  rinses.  Camellia  houses,  and  over  200  feet  of 

Sde?*  '^®  working 

^®u  ®i^i  *  place  on  the  Premises  on  Wediicfr 
0%^RIP*Fr^*a  at  2  p.m.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 

fiMBEH  TRAUK— WANl'KD,  a  CLKRK 

thorouphte  department  of  the 

exptrience  and  situations 


6s 


Over  150  extra  fine  Bulbs. 

The  cheapest  and  moat  liberal  collection  of 

DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS 


Enough  for  any  ordinary  garden 

.  - - -  .  PQ  P 


Offered. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  P.6,  by 

•  ^  E.  J.  JARMAN, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  SEEDSMAN, 
Chard,  Somerset. 
Catalogues  sent  Gratis  on  application. 


NOTICE  OF  AWARDS. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  BANKSIAN  MEDALS. 
Twenty-one  First  Prizes  (besides  fourty-four  First-class  and 
Special  Certidcatos)  for 

GROUPS  OF  HARDY  CLEMATIS. 

Choice  sorts.  Is.,  Is.  6(L,  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

Stanitard  Roses,  12g.  dozen  :  Dwarf  Roses,  Cs.  dozen  ;  Fruit 
^eos.  Rhododendrons.  Conifers,  Evcrgreei  and  Deciduous 
^ees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbers,  Forest  Trees,  &c..a'It;rown 
by  thousands.  ‘ 

Descriptive  priced  Catalogue  free  on  application  to 

GKOROE  JACKMAN  &  SON. 
_ Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

DOsES  !  ROSES  !  ROSES  !  —  Best  named. 

-*-w  varieties  dwarf  H.P  my  selection,  6s.  per  dozen; 
purcha*e|^  solMtiou,  ^  Splendidly  rooted,  citner  on  own 
roots  or  Manetti.  20, (KX)  plants  to  select  from.  Cash  with 
N?Us  I-OWE.  Rose  Grower.  Beestou, 

nUEAP  OFFER  ! — Land  required  for  building. 

:  Limes,  Poplars,  Sycamores,  Chesnuta.nnl  El nw. 

straight  stems  and  good  heails,  8  to  10  feet.  Is.  each  ;  10  to 
li  feet,  18.  6a.  each. 

1  0  non  apples,  plums,  pears,  and 

Standards,  Is.  each;  Dwarf  trained,  2s.  6d.  each;  Bush 
trees.  Is.  each. 

13  000  SI-ACK  and  RED  CURRANTS, 

,  v  bushy  trees.  Is.  per  doz,  ;  extra  strong  fruit¬ 
ing  trees,  28.  per  doz  Cush  with  order.  * 

I'.V'ES  &  DALTON.  Stonyiaiid  Nui-geries.  Gravesend. 


»  w-nT**  Byivauca)  (kl  doz.  Antirrhl- 

nuriM,  Sweet  Willianw,  double  Canterbury  Bells,  9d-  dozen. 
choice  strains,  all  free. — D.  JONES,  Binflelcl.  Berks. 


fjELEBRATED  KERRY  CAVE  FERNS. -30 

®  plants  of  Kerry  Heaths,  28.  8«1.,  free 
— FITZ  PEET,  Rathanny,  Tialee,  Kerry. 


Q,RLAT  BARGAIN  (owing  to  removal). — £3 

1  J  of  G^nlnms  for  15«.,  ene  year  old.  now  in 

beds— Mrs.  Pollock,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Cr>Tital  Palace  Gem,  etc. 

»«ler.-Addre88,  A.  B.  C., 
Smith  8  Bookstali,  Tulse  Hill  Station.  London,  8.W. 

rjlNERARlA  GIGANTEUM.  —  T.  Todman 

Y  and  Son,  |^e  Park  Nursery,  Upper  TooUng,  offer  the 
above  for  the  first  Hme.  The  plants  are  very  robust,  flowers 
decorative  purposes  they  have  no  equal. 
Fh^  Prize  Ci^tal  Palace,  April,  1884?  Price  per  dozen,  28  ; 

2  ^en,  Ss.  ^  Per  parcels  post,  paid.  Cash  with  order. 
-O^rs  made  ^yabfe  to  T.  TODMAN  &  SON.  Upper 
Tooting.  By  kind  permission  of  A,  Heaver.  Esq. 

100  ORNAMENTAL  AND  FLOWERING 

^  .carriage  paid;  height  9  ioohea 

to  d  iwt,  to  include  Juniperus,  iSnonymus  Veronica. 
Traversil,  etc.— HENRY  &  CO.,  near  Ameraham.’ Bucks. 

7s*  fid.  each  ;  L.  Rosea 

rr  Stophanotis  Is.  9d.;  Gardenia  intermedia 

grandiflorum  Is.  All  fine  pU^* 
®  ^.““1  healthy.  Maranta  Mackoyaua  S 
®  ®“^*  Winter-blooming  Begonias 

four  Virginian  Creapar,  Veltchil.  six  la.  AU  cwrlags 

paid.— HLNRY  &  CO.,  near  Amersham,  Bucks.  * 


AURICULAS. — Choice  named  Show  and 

doz.;  Strong  seedling 
Auncul^  la  Cd.  per  do/,  •  fine  collection  of  Phlox.  2h  lyJr 
brid^^’  •  WHEKLVmiGHT. 

BEAUTIFUL  IVIES,  gold  and  silver  varie- 
named  varieties  for  28.  6d. ;  Honeysuckles, 
cllmbora  3  for  Is.-H.  WHEEI? 
bridj?^^’  Cottage,  New  Street.  Oldswinford,  Stour- 

GOOD  BULBS,  os.  Each  variety 

separate  and  named.  Suitable  for  the  garden  win- 
dow  box,  or  pots— viz.,  8  Hyacinths  in  vailety,  8  rnixed 
double,  8  mixed  single,  8  Due  Van  Thol  and  8  Parrot  Tulips 
16  large  yellow,  16  blue.  16  white  and  16  striped  Crocus  8  N^’- 
cisaus  In  variety.  8  DaffodUs,  16  Winter  Acoffi^.  Vernon JL 
8  Ranunculus,  8  Jonquils.  4  Trlteleia.  and  4  Sdlla.  F«t 
orders  secure  the  finest  bulbs.  If  carriage  paid,  Ss  9d  - 
T  “  Bample,  la  9d.— P.O.G  payable  to’ 

J.  LEITH.  Secretary,  The  Plant  and  Bulb  Co.,  Graresend 

flowers. 

yellow,  and  purple 
and  ^ittrrhinums,  nrst-class  strain  and 
^  per  KX).  Brompton  Stocks,  gold- 
laced  Pobauthus,  and  yellow  Alymm,  all  3e.  6d  per  100 
Double  Clove-scented  Pinks,  in  three  varieties.  48.  fid.^rlW 
ail  very  plants,  carriage  paid.— JOHN  NORFOLK’ 

Gardener.  Wfiburton  Manor.  Ely.  Cambs. 

^  lOLAb  ! —  Nothing  can  touch 

taem  for  spring  and  summer  beds  Strong  nlanta 
^Je*en,  <8.  JM ;  Violets,  splendid  plants,  correctly 
?«  ^^ki  •‘^^®  Carnations,  old  purple,  4  for 

^VUfeELWRtolll.  FlirUt-rffl 
T 


RS.  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION.  —  i 

oapensis.  1  Jersamino  (nice  plants,  measuring 
if  Inches  in  ength).  6  Primula,  6  Cineriu^tas/S 
CalceiMarias  (sturdy  plants  from  single  pots),  12 

V  Ograniiim*,  carriage  free,  for  Sa _ RRR. 

NAIIE<  LG Ajlj^^]  jHorcheater.  Dorset. _ 

,  V’SANTHEMUM 

-For  particulars  apply  Mr. 
■^■t,  Crystal  Palace. 
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OMiDEMIJVG  ILLUSTRATED 
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ROSES.  OWN  ROOT  ROSES. 


13  HYBRID  PERPETUAL8, 
nich  as  A.  Oolomb,  C. 
LefebYre,  D.  Jamain,  La 
Frauce,  Alotfna  Charta.  E. 
Y.  Teas,  &«.,  7b.  6d.,  carriage 
paid. 

12  OLD  BLUSH  CHINA, 
grand  free-liowering  variety, 
alwayi  in  bloom,  6e.,  cor. 
paid. 

12  MONTHLY  ROSES,  5e. 
Thme  ought  to  be  planteil 
in  preference  to  »o  many 
annuals ;  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  bloom  during 
summer  and  autumn,  and 
^ire  no  trouble  after  plant¬ 


ing,  25  9s.,  car.  paid. 


6  CLIMBINO  ROSES,  fast- 
growing  hardy  varieties, 
blooming  in  large  clusters, 
admirably  adapted  for  cut¬ 
ting,  suitable  fur  any  situa¬ 
tion,  3s  Od.,  car.  imid. 

12  FAIRY  ROSES,  splendid 
bushy  plants,  make  beauti¬ 
ful  betU,  constantly  in 
bloom,  should  be  planted 
everywhere,  3s.  6<l..  car.  paid. 

12  MONTHLY  ROSES,  for 
forcing  into  bloom  this 
winter  and  spring.  These  are 
most  useful  for  early  work, 
yielding  quantities  of  bloom 
6a,  car.  paid. 


cash.  The  followinij  are  offered  for  October  and  Novem- 


0  0 


5  0 


Thirty 
First  Prirea 
18S4. 


ROSES 


and  Silver  Cup 
(value  £5  5s ) 
for  48  varieties. 


100  extra  strong  Exhibition  Roses,  best  that  money  can  buy, 
including  all  the  leading  varieties,  SOs. ;  40  plants,  218. ;  12,  7b 
Send  for  catalogue,  or  come  and  see  the  plants. 

HARKNESS  &  SONS, 

Tho  Grange  Narserles,  Bedale,  Yorks. 


tub: 


CRANSTON’S  NURSERIES. 

(Eatahliehed  1785.) 


Descriptive  Catalogue 


her  planting  in  large  quantities,  carriage  aud  post 

Don  Quixote.  Wm.  Baylor  Hartland's  big  Irish  s.  d. 
form  of  Princeps,  one  of  tlie  finest  single  truinpet 
Daffodils  grown,  per  dozen,  Ss.  Od.  ignite  distinct 
from  the  Continental  or  Spanish  Princeps. .  . .  25  0 

Prlnoeps  In  doable  form,  rich  orange  yellow, 
semi-double  tube,  very  fine  and  distinct,  per  dozen, 

Is.  3d . 

Telamonlus  plenns,  of  Ireland,  ejuite  distinct, 
and  a  much  fliitr  flower  than  what  is  known  os 
the  English  form,  splendid  for  naturalising,  a  rich 

orange  sliade.  per  l.bOO,  35s. . 

Telamonins  plena*,  the  true  Hibernian  Cottage 
Garden  Monster  Hose  form,  a  splendid  flower  for 

cutting . 10 

Telxunonlns  plena*,  of  England,  the  English 
double  form,  said  to  be  the  double  of  Major,  fine 

bulbs  . 

Telamonio*  plena*,  of  Guernsey,  dwarf  and 

very  early  double  yellow  bloom  . 

Vincent  Lion,  the  Lig  double  Dutch  Daffodil, 
vorv  like  the  English  Telamonius,  fine  bulbs 
Natfve  ohallce-tthaped  Daffodil*,  single 
blooms  of  tho  Inoomparabilis  class,  many  sorts 

nii.xed  . 10  0 

IrlBli  Batter  and  Xgif*,  double  form  of  the 

Inoomparabilis  slaas,  very  fine  . 7  0 

French  Native  Tozetta  Naroi**na.  very  fine 
and  rare  sorts,  from  south  of  France,  blooms  in 

clusters . 10  0 

Biflom*,  excellent  for  growing  In  grass,  flowers 

two  to  the  stem  and  very  sweet  . 3  6 

Iri*li  Bllxtnre,  all  theaimve  sorts  included,  3s.  6d.  to  7  0 

H  ARTLAN  D’S 
Old-Xatabliahed  Seed  Warebon*e,  24,  Patrick 
Street,  CORK. 


OF 


ROSES 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CRANSTON’S  NURSERY  AND 
COMPANY  (Limited), 
KINO’S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 


SEED 


ICDQCV  rose  trees 
JtIfOCf  FRUIT  TREES 


Atandard  Roses,  12b.  doz.,  da  arfs,  Ss.  doz. 
Dwarf  Pears  and  Apples,  18s.  doz.,  trained,  24s.  doz. 
All  carriage  paid  to  London.  Write  for  catalogue  to 


JOSHUA  LK  CORNU  &  SON.  Queen’s  Road.  Jersey. 


ROSXIS. 

A  GRAND  COLLECTION;  rookwork  shrnbt, 

all  the  best ;  standard  ornamental  trees,  all  the  best ; 
hardy  climbers,  a  splendid  collection  ;  hardy  florists'  flewers. 
Including  08r.''.aUons.  Pieonies,  Violets,  Hollyhocks. 

New  general  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above  and  many 
other  thii^  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  upon  application. 
— T.  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm,  Nurseries.  Tottenham,  London. 

COMTE  BRAZZA’S 

T^EW  doable  white  VIOLET— White  Neapoli- 

i-v  tan— very  large,  pure  white,  sweetly-scented  flowers. 
Without  question  the  Does :  Violet  in  cu  Iti  vation.  —For  full  de¬ 
scription  tee  new  catalogue  of  Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Florists’  Flowers,  free  on  application  to 

THOBiAS  S.  WARE, 

Hole  Form  Nnnery,  Tottenham,  London. 


THE  HOPE  NURSERIES, 

BEDALE,  YORKS. 

ESTABLISHED  A  CENTURY. 

"□■ENRY  MAY  offers  the  following  first-class 


HIBERNIAN  NATIVE  DAFFODILS 


And  others  in  great  variety.  SpeclaMy  cheap  offer  for 


6  0 


5  0 


7  0 


2,000 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  autumn 

blooming,  good  plants,  8s.,  lOs.,  12s.  per  dozen. 
Packages  charged  as  low  as  possible.  Pansies  for  autumn 
planting,  English  show  and  fancy.  Seedlings,  36  for  Is.  6d., 
tree.-/  SODKN,  Florist,  WhittW 


_ _ _  Florist,  Whittlesi^. _ 

OTRONG  ^tUXWBP:RRY  RUNNERS.  — 

D  Stirling  Castle  (early).  Sir  J.  Paxton,  British  Oueen,  free 
by  parcels  post  at  2a.  0<L  per  100.— J.  EDMED.  Newington, 


ITARDY  GEMS  for  the  most  select  Garden, 

JA  i^u  ready  now  and  sent  post  free  by  return.  Interesting 
catalogues  gratis  — C.  K I  LMiSTEtt,  Seedsman,  No  th  Street, 
Mrighion. 


QPRING  SNOWFLAKES.— Resemblesa  Giant 
1^  Snowdrop,  and  qui  ’e  as  early.  Dozen  9d. ;  50  2s.  9d.  :  ICC  5*. 
Winter  Aconites,  first  flower  of  spring,  5J  Is.  3d. ;  100  2b.  3d. 
lYitelia  uniflura,  beautiful  blue  and  white  edging  plant,  50  2-1. 
100  38.  6d.  -  Addrefw  as  abwve. 


A  NEMONE  FULGENS,  dazzling  scarlet,  doz. 

Is.  Cd. ;  53  58  6d. ;  100  lOs.  The  Bride,  beautiful  pure 
white  variety  of  the  Single  Poppy  Anemones,  per  dozen  2s.  6d. 
Gloire  de  Nantes,  large  ricli  violvt  flowers,  incuived  like  the 
finest  Cbrysaniheiiium,  6d.  each.  Htellata,  the  loxely  Star 
Anemone,  mixtsl  colours,  dozen  Is. ;  50  3s.  61. ;  100  6s.  6d. 
Anemone  apeunina,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  alplnea  Is.  6d. 
dozen;  50  w.  6d.:  100  lOs.  Japonica  rosea  and  Hooorioe 
JobeiC  the  beautiful  pure  white  autumn  Anemone,  dozen  2a. 
50  78.  6d. ;  ILO  14s.  Cd  Single  Poppy  Anemones  all  sdurlet, 
or  in  mixed  colours,  a  very  fine  strain,  50  2s. ;  100  Ss  6d. — 
Address  as  above. 


p  LADlOLUS,  THE  BRIDE. — Extrafine  roots 

^  of  this  charming  white  summer- flowering  variety,  quite 
hardy,  dozen  2s. ;  50  7b.  6d. ;  100  14s.  6*1.  BreochlyensU,  splen¬ 
did  scarlet,  very  fine  roots,  50  &.  ikl. ;  1(W  5b  ;  500  22b.  6d. 
1,000  42s.  Second-sized  flowering  roots  offered  in  large 
quantities  at  very  low  prices.— Address  as  above. 

pHlONODOXA  LUCILLE,  lovely  blue  and 

LI  white,  flowers  very  early  in  spring,  succeeds  well  in  onli- 
nsry  garden  soil,  dozen,  Is.  6d.  ;  50  M.  6d. ;  100  lOs.  Grape 
Hyacinths,  mixed  varieties.  50  Is.  6d. ;  100  2s.  6d  Bcilla  cam- 
lianulata,  beautiful  pale  blue,  flowering  in  May,  3s.  100 
Ranunculus,  tine  mixed,  50  Is.  3d. ;  100  2b.  Prize  strain,  very 
superior.  50  28.;  100  38.  6d.  The  well-known  French  strain 
aud  iSirnan  same  price,  llyaclnthus  candieans,  large  whit« 
bells,  stately  habit.  6d.  each.- Address  as  above. _ 


Sittiiigbourne. 


PARNAT10N8  ANI>  PICOTEES.— R.  Lord’s 

m  fine  exhibition  varieties  are  unusually  strong' this  season. 


•US' th 

aud  can  be  had  as  ua<ler,  his  seleotiou.  6  Carnations  and  6 
Picotees,  in  12  varieties,  6s.  Cd.  6  pair  Carnations,  6  pair 
Picoteos,  In  12  varieties,  12bl  6d.  Orders  of  over  12  pairs,  Is. 

~  laid  for  cash.  Bend  stamped  directed 


P*E0N1E8,  tine  mixed,  from  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  white  cream  rose  and  crimson  varieties.  9d.  each  : 
dozen  7b.  6d. :  largo  olumm.  Pure  white  Clove  Carnations, 
extra  stout  plants  from  layers,  6d.  each ;  dozen  5s.  Choice 
hardy  perenuiaK  pair  each  of  twelve  varieties  named,  no 
rubbish,  and  strong  plants.  3s. ;  25  sorts 5s.— Address  as  above. 

■KTaI^ISSUS  BULBOCODIUM  (true),  the 

i-x  well-known  Hor<p Petticoat  Narcissus,  dozen  2b.  ;  50  7s. 6d . ; 
100.  14b  Ikl.  Mouophylla  or  Clusiu  the  lovely  miniature  white 
Hoop  Petticoat,  home-grown  roots  6d.  each;  5s.  dozen. 
Double  white  Gardenia-like  Narcissus,  deliciously  fragrant 
60  28  9d.;  HO  5e.  Double  Daffodils,  from  Mount  Vesuvius 
dozen  Is.  Three  roots,  each  of  twelve  varieties,  of  Italian 
Narcissus,  iucluding  some  good  forms  of  Tazetta.  an  interest- 
inir  collection  for  5e.  Mixed  Narcissus  for  large  plantings,  all 
good  sound  roots,  50  Is.  9d. ;  100  3b.  ;  500  14s. ;  1,(K)0  26ii. 
Address  as  above. _ _ _ 2 _ 


per  pair.  Carriage  paid  for  cash.  Bend  stamped  directed 
envolopefor list. -ROBERT  LOUD.HoleBottoin.Todmorden. 


SPECIALLY  CHEAP  CLASS. 

Fetching  Caaea  frae  and  not  returnable, 

100  squares  ^1^  at  the  following  prices  ^  ^ 


OEVERAL  hundred  yards  of  BOX  EDGING 

D  for  Sale,  cheap,— Apply  to  the  GARDENER,  Himtsham 
Gardens,  Baniptou,  North  Devon. _ 


nRCHlDS. — A  private  Collector  has  numc- 

v  rous  specimen  and  smaller  plants,  many  condng  into 


flower,  for  dispoaiU.  List  on  applicati ju  to  “  J.  L  ."  or  can  be 


900  «iu.r«_l^z..  8^  by  by 


SWEET-SCENTED  PLANTS. —Six  of  the 

most  delicious  of  all  flowers  for  perfume  are  Stephanotis 


floribunda  (tine  variety),  Is.  6<L  ea^ ;  Gardenia  florida,  H.  5d^ 


Gardenia  citrlodora,  6(L  ;  Pancratium  fragratis,  28.  6d. ; 
speciosum,  28.  6d. ;  Jasminum  Maid  of  Orleans,  Is.  The  six 
fine  strong  plants  for  flower  this  winter  for  10s.  Package 
gratis  and  Ferns  extra  to  pay  carriage.— JOHN  H.  LEV, 
Woodsido  Green,  South  Norwt^.  8.E. 


aqui^  »4  by  6i,  or  170  8qusT«jj^9  ^  7L  or  IM  squares,  10  by 

Putty,  Id.  per  lb. ;  Paint,  ready  mixed.  In  lib.,  Mb.,  Mb.,  and 
71b.  Uns,  at  W.  per  lb.  Other  sizes  of  glass  quot^^ 
appUoatlon,  All  glass  packed  In  ( 
breakage.  Intending  purchasers 


breakage.  -  _  . 

frames  to  suit  the  above  sizes. 


MOST  ELEGANT  FaLMS  for  fis. —Three 


pairs  of  Cocos  Woddelllana,  Areca  lutescens,  Cocos  plu- 
osa;  pretty  plants  in  small  pots  ;  hamper  gratis.- JOHN  H. 
RY,  Woodside  Green.^.E. _ _  _  _ _ 

I  9  DRACAENAS,  4-inch  pots,  P2s.— AH  finest 

and  disthict  sorts,  just  showiag  colour ;  in  5-inch  pots, 
I  feet  to  2  feet  high,  21s.  dozen.  Packages  gratis  for  cash 
rith  order— J.  H.  LEY,  Woodside  Green,  S.E _ 


HENRY  WAINWRIGHT, 

'Wliole*ale  Oloa*  Worebonse, 

8  ft  10  ALFRED  STREET,  BOAR  LANE.  LEEDS. 


6ADIANTUM  FAKLEYENSE,  10s.  6d.— 

Remarkably  beautiful  plants  with  far  finer  fronds  than 


are  usually  secu,  in  4-inch  iiots,  but  fit  for  ^inch,  and  will 
rapidly  make  large  specimoos.— JOHN  H.  LEY,  Woodside 
Green,  S.E. 


-LL  SURPLUS  STOCK  in  strong  plants,  securely  packed, 
all  carriage  paid  for  cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Boses,  dwarf  H.P.'8,  purchaser's  selection  from  catalogue ; 

300  varieties,  88.  per  dozen. 

Roses,  on  own  rooto,  Ss.  dozen,  our  selection. 

Bos^  Tea-scented,  128.  dozen,  our  selectieu,  including 
M.  Niel,  red  Gloire  de  Dijon,  &o. 

Roses,  standards,  ISs.  per  dozen,  our  selection. 

Boses,  climbing,  8b.  per  dozen,  our  selection. 

Antirrhinums,  extra  fine  strain,  Is.  score. 

Alyssum.  pretty  dwarf  yellow,  spring.  Is.  6d  dozen, 
Aquilegias,  or  Columbines,  glandulona,  Skiuneri,  chrysantha, 
oauba,  calL  hybrida,  from  single  pots,  so'-dilngs.  28.  6d.  doz. 
Auriculas,  from  best  named  kind,  W.  iier  dozen. 
iEnothera,  Evening  Primrose,  Is  6(L  per  dozen. 

Carnation.  Crimson  Clove.  3s.  dozen. 

Carnation.  Grunadin,  scarlet,  3b.  dozen. 

Carnations,  strong  seedlings,  labelled  sep  ,2b.  dozen. 

Daisies,  double  crimson.  3s.  6d  100. 

Daisies,  double  whit**,  3s.  6d  100. 

Hollyhooka.  coloureds^.,  strong,  from  3s.  dozen. 

Myosotls  comp,  aurea.  2a.  6d.  dozen 
Poet's  Narcissus,  swoot  scented,  6<L  dozen. 

Polyanthus,  Webb's  grand  strain,  2b.  dozen. 

Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  2b.  dozen. 

Polyanthus,  fine  mixed.  Is.  dozoii. 

Pentstemons  seedling,  from  named  kinds.  Is.  dozen. 
Pyrethrum.  double  white,  5s.  per  dozen. 

Pyrethrum.  single  mixed,  from  slog,  pots,  2s.  dozen. 

Pansies,  seedliofs,  Cliveden  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  spotted, 
4s.  10d,2s.8dr60.  ^  , 

Violets,  Noapjlitan,  double  blue,  flowering  oltunps,  4s.  doz, 
Willflower.  fine  double  mixed,  «d.  score. 

WaV  flower,  fine  single  mixed,  6d.  score. 

Marguerites,  or  Paris  Daisies,  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  3s.  <loz 


I  9  ’HALF-HARDY  FERNS,  fis.  —  Strong 

•L"  plants  from  cold  pit  of  the  new  Lostrea  aristata  var le¬ 
gato,  Cyrtomium  luci^m.  Tree  Ferns,  crested  Scolopen- 
drlums.  and  a  groat  variety  of  otliers :  all  distinct.  Box  gratis 
for  cash  and  one  Fern  gratis.-JOHN  H.  LEY.  Woodside 
Green.  S.E. 


6DAVALLIAS,  58.— Hare’s-foot,  Squirrel’s- 

foot.  D.  Tyermonl,  D.  tonulfollo.  D.  immersa,  D.  Novio- 
Zolandia.  Box  gratis,  or  by  post  for  6tl.  extra.— J.  H.  LEY, 
Woodside  Green,  S.E. 


19  CROTONS,  highly  coloured, 

-I-^  plants  in  4-inch  pots  of  tho  best  sorts  in  i 


124. — Fine 

plants  in  4-inch  pots  of  tho  best  sorts  in  cultivation ;  all 
distinct  (any  sort  not  required  exchulwi).  Double  size,  very 
handsome  plants  in  Wnch  and  6-iuch  jiou.  for  2la  Packages 


irratis  -JOHN  H.  LEY.  Woodside  Green.  S.E. _ 

SENSAT10N“0F  THE  SEASON.— 


fPHE  _ 

-L  The  finest  yellow  Japanese  summer  Chrysnnlliemum 
ever  Introtluced  is  O.  Wermfg.  awarded  First-class  Cortlflcate 
The  best  of  the  yellow  sports  from  Mad.  Desgrang^ ;  one  mass 
of  large  flowers  from  August  till  November.  Only  true,  direct 
from  the  raiser.  Is.  6d  each ;  ISs.  per  doz.  Orders  booked  uow 
and  executed  from  the  end  of  March  in  strict  roUtion.-G. 
WERMIG,  Westfield  Nurseries.  Woking,  Surrey. _ 

•RARE  HARDY  CACTUS.  — Most  distinct 

•Ev  hardy  flower  in  cultivation.  large  golden  yellow  flowers, 
Is.  3d.  each,  2  for  2s  .Jree  —  J.  CORN  HILL.  Byfleet,  Surrey. 


FIR  TREE  OIL  INSEOTICIDE  (soluble  in  water 


ly  clears  all  LN»lCOTH  and  rAiuxoii  ius  irom  we 
Roots  or  Foliage  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Kills  all  VegeUble 
Grubs,  Turnip  Flv.  lu-  Cures  Mildew  and  Blight.  _Clear8 
Grapes  from  Mesij 
Dressing. 


from  Mealy  Bug.  fto.,  and  makes  a  g^ 
A^cwuig.  Of  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is  6d.,  2s. 

4s  6d.  a  bottle.  Per  gallon  12s.  6d.,  or  less  In  larger  quantities. 
A  TreatiM  on  '*  Fir  Tree  Oil,"  and  U$ 

of  addrtat  bv  the  Blanufiieturer,  B.  QRirtiTHfi 


som-sioVEV* 

*  ^ - -  «  08MA»  t  ea 


and  Wholesale 


ISiby  8  for  10b.  Od. 
12  by  9  „  10s.  Od. 

14  by  10  ISs.  6d. 

15  by  9  „  13b.  6d. 
12  by  12  „  13s.  6d. 
15  by  19  „  198.  Od. 
18  byl2  ..  22s.0d. 
20  byl2  25s.0d. 


191  by  8  for  14b.  Od 
12  by  9  ..  148.  Od. 

14  by  10  ..  21s.  Od. 

15  by  9  21s.  Od. 

12  by  12  ..  2U.0d. 
15  by  12  26s.  Cd. 

18  by  12  928.  Od. 

20  byl2  „  40b.0(L 


own  Warehouse,  seldom  any 
will  oblige  by  making  their 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

X)OA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  1*,  3d. 


nocoA 

Ll  bag ;  10  bags  for  12s. ; 


per 

truck  load,  free  on 
sack,  5  for  22s.  6d. ; 


rail,  90s. :  Beet  Brown  Fibroua  Pea^  ^ sack, 5for^ ^ 
Black  FltjTOUB  Peat,  4s.  6d.  per  Back,  5  for  20b.  ;  Oo^  Silva 
Sand.  Is.  6d.  per  bushel;  YeUow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf,  aj^ 
~  t  Mould.  Is.  per  bush-  Potting  and  Bulb  Composts,  Is.  4d. 
bush.  \ha.  per  sack.  RussiaMats  of  even;  desenpUon. 
ifleial  manures.  Garden  Sticks  and  TobaocoO^ 


per  I 

PrtS  *  «>.,  XI.I00 

~  ^o^Street.  London.  KO. 


Chambers,  Wormwo< 


fieniiiiiB  ftanlen” lequisites. 


A  S  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 

XA  the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the  United  Klngd^ 
Ooeoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  best  only,  la  6d.^  “f 
15  for  18s. ;  20  for  22b.  ;  90  for  Ti^ 

oonUlning  more  than  two  tons,  fw 

Brown  Fl^us  Peat  5e.  per  ;5  for  22b.^  Blank  P^ 
4a.  6d.  per  sack  :  b  tar  Km.  Coarse  Silva  Santis.  ve 
bushel ;l4s.  hali  ton;  25®-^*’  Yellow_ Fibrous _Lo^ 


Leaf’Mould,  and  P»t  Moul^ 
Backs  and  Bags  4d.  kach.  Frert 
Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Lab 


_ _  per  bushel 

sh  Sidiagnuin.  So.  6d  pei 

_ _ _ _  kbeisJVir^  Coriu  Bosstso 

Mata  Raffia.  Prepaid  Ooinpoet,  Fertluaa,  fta 
TOBACCO ciiOTlL^  per  lb.:  28  lb.,  18a  8PECIALITE 
Tobacco  Paper  lOd.  per  1^  28  it.  21a  Pr^  *^0® 
tlou  — W.  BteRBEBT  ft  ciO.,  4  Hop  Exchange  WarebouscK 
ftonihimk  Street,  London  8.K.  flate  19.  New  Broad  Stre^ 
fYAlLDEN  REQUISITES.— Cheapest  house  in 
VJ  the  trrdo.  Every  garden  requisite  kept  in  stock 


Finsbury,  E  O. 


POCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE.— Best  quality, 

VJ  as  supplied  to  the  principal  Nurseiymen  and  the^oblllty. 


Is.  rwr  bag;  1& 


Truck,  loose,  25a 
FOULON.  31  St. 


258.,  free  to  ralL 


Mar»  Axe 


^  the  trrdo.  Every  garden  requisite  .  Spb-v 

Siu-chasiug  elsewliore  write  tor  free  pnoe  list  to  W  WAKKKN 
Co.,  late  J.  Hagarty,  8,  Whiteoross  Place,  Wilson  SUeet, 


us,  25a  Sent  to  all  porta. 
Best  Loam  and  Peat.— A_ 


With  frontispiece,  Ss.  6d. 

Hardy  flowers  .-Descriptions  of  ‘I 

thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  omamenUl  species,  and  Ij 
dlreotlou.  for  th|lr 

Authtsr  of  *'  Alpine  Flowers  for  English  GaraeoB,"  *' 

M  n  I  I  ["O  m  Garden, '  tc. 

L'cil.  M  ^^Jii~.jjuBRAY,60A.Albemarle8t.Piocadi11j.W 


«dl  Booksellers. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CX)MTE  BRAZZI’8  WHITE  VIOLET. 

Tiik  annexed  representation  of  Comte  Brazzi's 
White  Neapolitan  Violet  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  flower,  which  is  pure  white  on  a 
foot-stalk  of  unusual  length  and  vigour,  thus 
making  the  blooms  very  useful  for  bouquets.  In 
fragrance  it  is  erjual  to  Marie  Louise  and  the 
oW  Neapolitan — a  sufficient  recommendation  to 
make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  these  well-known  | 
favourites.  It  begins  to  flower  on  the  open  ! 
border  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  i 
continues  most  profusely  in  bloom  all  through  | 
the  winter.  In  frames  it  is  in  bloom  after  the 
Irt  of  October,  difiering  in  that  respect  from 
other  white  Violets  that  I  have  tried,  notably 
Belle  de  Chatenay  and  Queen  of  Whites, 
which  I  never  could  induce  to  open  a  flower 
before  the  spring.  At  present,  after  the  beau¬ 
tiful  weather  of  the  fortnight  through  which  we 
have  just  passed,  the  plants  are  covered  with 
flowers,  open  and  expanding.  After  con- 
■iderable  experit'uoe  in  the  prepdtation 
and^  propagation  of  Violets,  and  after 
having  tri^  many  plans  in  order  to 
ensure  an  early  start  in  spring,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following 
is  the  best ;  Select  good  strong  runners 
early  in  February  and  dibble  them  into 
handlights  in  sandy  soil  in  an  orchard 
house  or  other  cool  structure  where  they 
will  strike  root  readily  and  make  strong 
plants  ready  for  planting  out  early  in  May. 

The  beet  place  for  them  then  is  a  half- 
shaded,  cool  moist  border  where  they  can 
have  every  attention  as  to  watering  in  dry 
weather,  in  order  that  they  may  grow  into 
bealthyplants,  with  well-developed  crowns,  •' 
fit  for  transpUnting  into  frames  in  autumn. 
Different  growers  adopt  different  ways  in 
r^rd  to 'runners,  some  removing  them 
vigorously  during  summer,,  others  saving 
the  first  six  or  twelve  runners  to  be  pegged 
down.  I  have  noticed  that  the  flowers 
on  plants  thus  treated  are  more  numerous, 
but  they  are  not  so  fine  as  those  produced 
from  single  crowns  where  the  runners  have 
all  been  cat  off.  W.  A 


in  winter  to  the  action  of  frost.  'Where  the  pathway  between  them.  Where  Gladioli  are 
Gladiolus  is  grown  for  decorative  purposes  only  grown  for  decorative  purposes,  I  prefer  beds 
I  do  not  consider  that  expensive  and  elaborate  '  C  feet  wide  ;  in  these  1  put  five  rows  of  bulbs, 
preparation  is  necessary.  It  U  desirable  to  |  For  exhibition  purposes  the  corms  should  be 


select  an  open  sunny  spot  for  it  where  the  soil 
has  an  average  depth  of  from  15  to  IS  inches. 
In  most  cases  such  a  soil  and  position  will,  with 
the  aid  of  some  manure,  prove  quite  capable  of 
producing  good  spikes  of  flowers. 

Position. — In  a  general  w'ay  Gladioli  are  not 
suitable  to  plant  as  decorative  subjects  in 
flower  beds  which  form  part  of  a  design.  The 
proper  place  for  them  where  the  spikes  are  re¬ 
quired  for  cutting  is  in  the  mixed  border,  but 
it  will  in  most  cases  prove  moro  eatisfactory  if 
a  piece  of  ground  is  set  apart  for  them  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  the  soil  is  in  all  ordinary 
cases  more  suitable  for  them  than  elsewhere, 
and  can  be  prepared  for  them  with  less  trouble. 
It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Gladiolus,  like 
the  Bose,  thrives  best  with  a  change  of  soil 
evtry  year,  and  my  own  experience  nears  out 
this  statement.  As  a  rather  large  grower  of 


HOW  TO  GROW  THE  GLADIOLUS. 

Tuosb  who  are  beginners  in  the  cnltiva- 
'  tion  of  Gladioli  may  be  informed  that  a 
'  well-prepared  soil  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  for  them,  and  no  time  should 
now  be  lost  in  choosing  the  position  of  the 
bed  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  and  in 
getting  it  well  prepared. 

Soil. — I  may  in  the  first  place  state  that 
those  who  wish  to  gkow  them  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  must  have  a  soil  that  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  vigorous  growth. 

A  good  mellow  loam,  fairlv  deep  and 
well  enriched,  ia  doubtleea  beat ;  but  in  soma 
cases  an  addition  of  loam  and  manure  to 
the  Btaple  soil  will  prove  sufficient,  but  an 
attempt  to  grow  these  flowers  in  a  proper 
manaer  in  a  thin,  poor  soil,  will  certainly  fail. 

In  selecting  the  gronnd,  the  space  set  apart  for 
them  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
spikes  required  at  one  time  ;  where  as  many  as 
twenty-four  spikes  are  required  quite  two 
hundred  bulbs  must  be  plant^  to  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  choice  at  any  time  between  the  middle  of 
August  smd  the  end  of  September.  In  preparing 
the  soil  the  work  sboold  be  done  as  early  m  the 
winter  as  possible  ;  a  depth  of  18  inches  of  well- 
moved  earth  is  necessary,  and  where  the  soil  is 
poor  a  good  qusmtity  of  thoroughly  rotted  farm¬ 
yard  manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  as  the 
work  of  digring  goes  on.  I  find  that  Gladioli 
like  a  bit  of  good  manure,  provided  it  is  not  „ 
freeh  ;  for  this  reason  I  like  it  added  to  tirnsoilj  g 
twoor  three  months  before  the  bnlbe  are  pEntedrW 
Moreover,  early  preparation  gives  timefbi4lSi-ro 
ground  to  settle  down  to  its  proper  level,  and 
the  surface  will  be  benefited  by  teing  exposed 


15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  but  in  the  6-foot 
beds  they  may  be  12  inches  apart.  I  prefer 
to  plant  in  drills,  as  in  that  case  the  hoe 
assists  to  break  up  the  soil  into  a  friable  con¬ 
dition.  Tho  drills  should  be  4  inches  deep.  I 
find  rather  deep  planting  to  be  beneficial ;  in 
that  way  the  roots  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  and  they  are  more  secure  from  rough 
winds  than  when  the  roots  are  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  filling  in  the  drills  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  large  lumps  from  getting  near  tho 
bulbs.  'W e  find  it  best  to  go  over  the  soil  which 
has  been  drawn  out  with  a  rake  and  make  it  as 
fine  as  we  can.  Where  a  fairly  fine  soil  can  be 
badl  do  not  consider  a  layer  ofsand placed  round 
the  bulbs  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  them,  for  the 
Gladiolus  is  not  a  tender-rooted  plant ;  it  sends 
out  large  fleshy  roots  that  strike  ont  at  once  in 
search  of  the  b^t  food  they  can  find,  and  if  alump 
of  well-rotted  manure  is  within  reach  they 
soon  find  it  and  cling  to  it  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  they  like  it.  The  fact  is,  this 
fine  plant  is  too  often  crippled  in  its  early 
stages  of  growth  by  being  grown  in  poor 
soil  ;  but  let  us  return  to  the  filling  in  of 
the  drills.  Where  the  soil  is  dry  and  lumpy 
some  fine  earth  should  be  prepared  to  place 
immediately  over  the  bulbs,  and  then  they 
will  take  no  harm  even  if  the  surface  is  not 
quite  BO  fine  as  it  might  be. 

Growing  for  exhibition.— The  culti¬ 
vator  for  exhibition  will  find  frequent 
calls  upon  his  time  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  to 
1  uu  the  Dutch  hoe  occasionally  l^tween 
the  plants  to  stir  up  the  surface,  unless 
the  ground  is  mulched  with  some  material 
to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
Eoil,  In  that  case  the  surface  should  be 
stirred  up  with  a  hoe  an  inch  or  two  deep, 
and  the  ground  well  watered  before  the 
mulching  ia  put  on.  If  this  is  done  early 
.  in  July  it  will  be  in  good  time,  but  all 
depends  on  the  state .  of  the  weather, 
whether  mulching  will  be  beneficial  or  not. 
When  the  rainfall  is  heavy  enough  to  keep 
the  ground  sufficiently  moist  down  to  the 
roots  mulchings  are  unnecessary,  but  in 
bright  hot  weather  both  watering  and 
mulching  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  good  spikes  of  flowers.  In  dry  weather 
the  supply  of  water  must  be  liberal,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reach  the  lowest  roots,  and  it  must 
be  .^iven  at  short  intervals,  say  every  four 
or  t^ve  days.  Even  a  good  mulch  will  not 
do  away  altogether  with  watering,although 
it  will  help  to  reduce  the  amount  required. 

Mulching  and  w'atering.  —  I  am  in 
favour  of  good  mulchings,  especially  on 
light  soils,  and  I  find  there  is  nothing 
better  as  a  mulching  than  half-rotten 
manure  laid  on  the  surface  2  or  3  inches  thick. 
For  garden  decoration  and  for  the  production 
of  spikes  of  flowers  for  catting  thecultivator  may, 
if  he  desires  it,  and  the  plants  are  growing  in  a 
good  deep  Mil,  dispense  with  the  mulchings  and 
waterings,  though  the  growth  would  certainly 
be  improved  by  such  extra  attentions.  What  1 
mean  is  that  fairly  good  results  may  be  obtained 
without  them.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface 
occasionally  stirred,  especially  after  heavy  rains. 
To  secure  the  spikes  of  flowers  against  damage 
from  wind  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a  stick  to 
each,  and  to  securely  fix  them  to  it  with  some 
soft  matting.  Those  who  intend  to  exhibit  must 
also  shade  the  flowers  in  order  to  preserve  their 
colours.  Two  pieces  of  board  about  4  inches 
wide  and  IS  inenes  long  nailed  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  'V',  and  then  securely  fix^  to  a  strong 
stake,  fipHli  4  tp  6  feet  long,  will  serve  as  a 
.  e  is  no  better  plan  than  *tp^  p^rk  ^hade  f  l^y  placing  ,the^  back  of  the  flower  spike 
leds,  leaving  2-foot  alleys  nh  ilie  aiigle  or  less  firi^y, 

of  [Ufl  the  cate  n>ay  ^  Mquir%  *11  the  flowers  may  be 

- - 


Comte  Brazzi's  White  Violet. 


Gladioli  and  my  spape  somewhat  restricted,  I 
change  the  crop  every  other  year.  One  year  I 
have  Gladioli  and  the  next  Potatoes.  1  manure 
heavily  in  October  for  the  Gladioli,  but  not  for 
the  Potatoes,  which  follow  them,  early  in 
March.  The  ground  is  lightly  forked  over  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  any  bard  lumps  of 
earth.  This  stirring  brings  the  surface  into  a 
capital  tilth,  an  essential  condition  if  the  bulbs 
are  to  succeed  well.  Respecting  the 
Time  of  planting,  I  like  to  get  the  corms 
into  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  March,  or  as 
toon  afterwards  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will 
allow,  for  I  should  not  think  of  working  the 
land  when  it  would  tread  into  a  paste,  bat  as 
the  corms  suffer  from  being  kept  out  of  the 
ground  longer  than  is  necessary,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  plantiog  done  soon 
after  the  time  stated.  Where  Gladioli  are 
grown  fcr  exhibition  they  require  plenty  of 

pa 

out  _ 

theri^  this  gives  room  for  three  rows 
flowers  in  each  bed  at  1  foot  apart,  with 


J.  C.  C. 
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FUCHSIAS  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 


I  FEEL  sure  that  wore  it  generally  known  how 
happy  F uchBias  are  planted  out  permanently  in 
the  open  ground  they  would  be  more  largely 
used  for  that  purpose  than  they  are.  Even 
the  choicest  kinds  of  Fuclisias  will  survive  our 
winters  out-of-doors  unharmed  with  little  or  no 
cure.  The  tenderness  of  the  wood  and  foliage 
probably  induces  the  belief  that  the  roots 
are  e<|aally  tender,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  as  with  a  simple  covering  of  some 
3  inches  of  ashes  they  will  withstand  the 
severest  of  our  English  winters.  Plants  that 
I  have  had  in  open  ground  for  these  last  five 
years  were  some  two  or  more  years  old  when 
put  out,  and  were  simply  meant,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  summer  decoration.  They  bloomed 
well,  and  were  not,  however,  lifted  in  the 
autumn.  The  wood  was  killed  to  the  ground, 
but  the  next  spring  they  shot  up  strongly  from 
the  roots  and  bloomed  well  early  in  the  autumn 
and  up  to  the  setting  in  of  the  winter.  They 
have  since  been  mulched  with  leaf-mould, 
rotten  manure,  or  something  similar  every  year 
about  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  each 
spring  they  have  thrown  up  more  and  stronger 
shoots,  at  last  developing  into  fine  bushes,  3 
feet  or  more  through  and  some  2  feet  high, 
carrying  when  in  full  flower  hundreds  of  blooms. 
The  only  attention  in  addition  to  the  mulching 
alluded  to  they  have  received  has  been  frequent 
soakings  with  liquid  manure  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  time.  This  they  need  when  established 
some  years  in  order  to  induce  the  vigour  neces¬ 
sary  to  reader  them  really  effective.  Those 
who  have  a  large  extent  of  pleasure  ground  to 
embellish  would  certainly  find  Fuchsias  useful ; 
they  cause  little  or  no  labour — an  important 
point ;  they  commence  to  flower  just  when  they 
are  most  needed,  that  is  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  when  heavy  rains  have  so  dimmed 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  generally,  as 
to  render  their  perfect  freshness  all  the  more 
charming.  In  a  general  way  they  come  into 
bloom  about  the  last  week  in  August ;  they  are 
in  their  prime  during  September,  lasting,  how¬ 
ever,  in  beauty,  unless  sharp  frosts  occur,  until 
November. 

For  CUT  FLOWERS. — Fuchsias  harmonise  well 
in  floral  decorations,  but  few  would  care  to  cut 
away  entire  branches  from  their  pot  plants,  as 
this  would,  in  a  measure,  spoil  them  for  another 
season ;  therefore  one  seldom  sees  this  flower 
employed  in  a  cut  state.  But  a  good  bod  in 
vigorous  health  in  the  open  ground  would 
furnish  an  abundance  of  material,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  all  who  need  many  cut  flowers  would 
appreciate  the  power  of  being  able  to  cut  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  flower-laden  Fuchsia  branches  at  need.  I 
think,  too,  that  owners  of  small  gardens,  or, 
indeed,  where  the  glass  accommodation  is  of  a 
limited  character,  would  find  much  satisfaction 
in  growing  Fuchsias  in  this  way,  as  they  could 
thus  enjoy  a  much  greater  variety,  and  even 
the  humble  cottager  may  have  his  collection 
of  Fuchsias  without  the  aid  of  glass.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of,  say,  fifty  kinds  planted  in  line  or 
grouped  together  would  form  as  interesting 
and  pleasing  a  feature  in  the  autumnal  flower 
garden  as  could  bo  desired.  There  are  some 
kinds  which  lend  themselves  better  to  outdoor 
decoration  than  others,  and  these  are  such  as 
are  possessed  of  a  stiff,  compact  habit  of  growth 
with  flowers  of  moderate  size.  Rose  of  Castile 
may  ^  taken  as  a  perfect  type  of  outdoor 
Fuchsia,  as  it  combines  all  these  desired  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  high  degree,  the  flowers,  moreover, 
being  on  such  short,  sturdy  footstalks  as  to 
render  them  very  conspicuous.  Varieties  of 
this  character  are  almost  weather-proof ;  they 
are  bat  little  liable  to  be  broken  by  wind,  and 
the  flowers  seem  to  bo  able  to  bear  a  large 
amount  of  rainfall  without  injury.  Curiously 
enough,  those  having  white  corollas  resist  bad 
weather  extremely  well  ;  the  corolla  appears  to 
be  of  such  substance  as  to  be  but  little  affected 
by  damp. 

Double  kinds,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  so  suit¬ 
able,  and  I  only  recommend  them  on  the  score  of 
variety.  The  weightof  the  flowers,  which  in  some 
varieties  is  relatively  very  great,  is  apt  to  cause 
whole  branches  to  snap  off,  especially  when 
subjected  to  wind-waving  in  rajnj^  weather. 
Neither  have  thejf  so  graceful  an/appcMi^pb  ii 
a  cut  state. 

CTeenhonse  or  conservatory  decoration  there  aC^ 
frequently  plants  which  have  to  bo  discarded 


for  want  of  room.  These  will  do  very  well 
planted  out,  although  they  will  not  come  strong 
for  a  season  or  two,  as  they  seem  to  need  time 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  to  form  a  sutficient  number  of 
underground  buds  to  enable  tliem  to  annually 
throw  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  flower- 
stems.  But  1  would  certainly  prefer  thrifty 
young  specimens,  having  all  the  vigour  of  youth 
in  them  ;  and  I  should  best  like  such  as  were 
propagated  in  August,  and  w'cre  kept  just 
gently  moving  through  the  winter,  bring¬ 
ing  them  along  in  greenhouse  temperature 
during  spring,  and  well  hardening  off  in  May. 
Such  plants  would  make  strong  growth,  and 
would  be  eflective  the  first  year,  and  would 
throw  up  strongly  the  following  one.  I  need 
hardly  insist  on  the  previous  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  but  I  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  Fuchsias  are  to  be  permanent 
occupants  of  the  outdoor  garden,  and  that, 
therefore,  extra  pains  must  be  taken  with  the 
body  of  soil  they  are  to  occupy.  It  should,  if 
light,  be  deeply  stirred  to  guard  them  against 
summer’s  drought,  and  if  cold  and  retentive 
should  be  mellowed  by  being  thrown  up  roughly 
for  the  winter,  at  the  same  time  adding  liberally 
any  light  material.  Rotten  manure  should  form 
an  ingredient,  and  of  course  the  poorer  the 
soil  the  more  of  this  will  be  needed.  Plant  in 
the  middle  of  June,  mulch  with  short  manure, 
and  water  well  in  dry  weather.  Cut  them 
down  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
put  about  3  inches  of  light  material  over  the 
crowns.  J.  C.  B. 


Green  leaves. — One  of  the  greatest  charms 
possessed  by  an  English  garden  is  its  greenery 
and  freshness  during  the  wintry  season.  Ah  !” 
said  an  American  visitor  the  other  day,  as  he 
examined  our  well-berried  Hollies  and  admired 
the  numerous  forms  of  Ivy  growing  on  the 
walls,  **  we  have  nothing  like  this.  Our  gardens 
are  very  bleak  and  bare  during  winter.”  Verily, 
there  is  quite  an  especial  charm  in  the  wintry 
aspect  of  a  well-planted  English  garden,  with 
its  bold  clumps  of  Yucca  and  evergreen  shrubs 
glistening  in  the  morning  sunshine.^  After 
Hollies  and  Ivy  in  variety,  the  Aucuba  is  one 
of  the  best  of  all  winter  evergreens,  its  warmth 
of  golden  leaf  colouring  affording  quite  a  cheery 
effect.  Qarrya  hung  with  its  grey  tassels  is 
most  picturesque,  while  crimson  Dogwood  and 
golden  Willow  shoots  contrast  most  effectively 
when  planted  together  near  water  margins. 
Really  one  might  make  a  very  beautiful  winter 
arden ;  full  of  warmth  and  colour,  even  without 


Hardy  winter  flowers.  —  And  what 
may  we  gather  in  the  open-air  garden  for 
our  winter  bouquets  ?  Purple  Violets  cer¬ 
tainly  for  their  sweetness.  Pansies  “  for 
thoughts,”  Christmas  Roses  because  most 
seasonable,  and  with  them  a  few  of  the  vivid 
scarlet  Crown  Anemones,  that  glisten  (bright  as 
cornfield  Poppies)  in  the  winter  sun.  In  this 
shallow  vase  of  sweet  Violets  we  shall  place  a 
few  flowers  of  the  honey-scented  Chimonanthus, 
and  in  this  tall  slender  vase  two  or  three  flowers 
of  Iris  stylosa,  attended  only  by  its  own  graceful 
leaves.  A  handful  of  the  long  shoots  of  the 
winter  Jasmine  laden  with  golden  buds  will 
open  their  yellow  blossoms  fresh  and  fair 
indoors,  so  also  the  buds  of  this  dainty  lilac- 
hued  Crocus  longiflorus.  A  good  bunch  of 
Wallflower,  both  crimson  and  golden  yellow, 
must  grace  this  old  brown  pitcher,  and  in  this 
broad  tazza  of  fresh  green  wood  Moss  and 
bronzy  Ivy  leaves  we  shall  place  our  “  pale 
Primrose  flowers.”  Late  Chrysanthemums  (with 
red  Mahon ia  leaves)  are  also  available ;  none 
fairer  or  more  welcome  than  Fleur  de  Marie  ; 
and  with  the  Daisy- like  blooms  of  this  rosy 
Erigeron  may  well  be  grouped  the  bronzed  leaf 
of  Heuchera  and  the  Rowing  red  varied  foliage 
of  Tellima,  and  a  little  bit  of  golden  Thyme, 
with  a  spray  of  Rosemary  added  to  our  posy, 
may,  by  their  fragrance,  remind  us  of  absent 
friends. 


Sweet>8oented  Tusailaffo,  or,  to  call  it 
by  its  prettier  name  of  Winter  Heliotrope 
(Tussilago  fragrans),  is  now  in  blossom  on  sunny 
hanks  here  and  there.  Phillips  calls  it 
'S^jotropc  of  the  open  garden,”  and  tell  us  i^is 
elAative  of  Italy,  first  introducedjii^ 

Hs  now  naturalised  by  the  acre  near  fo ‘~Dabiin, 
nearly  every  waste  roadside  being  |c^(E©^  by 


its  heart-shaped  leaves  and  scented  by  its 
fragrant,  if  not  showy,  flowers.  Although 
the  plant  grows  and  flowers  freely  beside  roada 
and  on  sunny  canal  banks,  it  does  not,  os  a  rule, 
bloom  BO  freely  in  the  garden,  although  it  grows 
fast  enough — indeed,  often  therein  beoomes  a 
troublesome  weed.  It  is  most  suitable  for  a 
sunny  l>auk  in  a  half-wild  place,  whence  its 
sweet  flower-heads  may  be  plucked  and  brought 
indoors  for  the  sake  of  their  grateful  fragrance. 

It  is  just  the  plant  to  introduce  on  banks  where 
more  weedy  things  have  possession,  as  there  are 
but  few  of  our  native  plants,  however  trouble¬ 
some,  which  this  emigrant  or  settler  will  not 
crowd  out  wherever  it  may  be  introduced. 

Rocket  Larkspurs  (Delphinium  AjacU). 

— It  is  really  surprising  that  such  beauty  as 
these  plants  possess  should  be  so  seldom  met 
with  in  gardens ;  but  if  anyone  could  aee  the 
waving  acres  of  tall  spikes  as  grown  in  some  of 
the  large  seed  grounds  there  would  be  few  who 
would  not  be  captivated  by  them  and  feel  a 
desire  to  grow  them.  They  are  certainly  among 
the  finest  things  of  all  the  annuals,  and  so  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  rest  ingrowth,  their  dense,  erect 
spikes  being  more  like  gigantic  Hyacinths  than 
anything  else.  These  annual  Larkspurs  fall 
into  two  distinct  classes— first,  the  varieties  of 
D.  Ajacis,  or  the  Rocket  Larkspur,  and 
the  Branching  Larkspur,  or  the  varieties  of 
D.  Consolida.  Of  both  of  these  classes  there 
are  numerous  sorts,  differing  either  in  colour, 
stature,  or  habit.  Of  the  Rocket  Larkspurs 
there  is  the  Stock-flowered  strain,  which  grows 
only  about  1  foot  high,  and  produces  dense, 
Hyaointh-like  spikes  of  pure  white  and  pink. 
Then  there  is  a  taller  strain  called  The  Emperor, 
which  is  certainly  the  finest  of  all.  This  strain 
grows  from  1^  feet  to  2  feet  high,  and  bears  dense 
spikes  of  various  colours,  including  deep  blue 
and  purple.  The  branching  varieties  are  more 
straggly  in  growth,  but  also  very  beautiful,  and 
are  of  various  colours.  The  Candelabrum  strain 
is  symmetrically  branched,  the  spikes  being 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  R^ket  strain 
and  of  divers  colours.  Good-sized  masses  of 
these  beautiful  Larkspurs  produce  a  fine  effect 
in  a  garden,  and  are  really  no  more  ^uble 
in  cultivating  than  the  tender  bedding- out 
plants. 

Establishing  Bracken.  —  I  find  that 

seedlings  do  much  better  than  transplanted 
roots,  and  are  in  every  way  more  satisfactory. 

If  a  handful  of  ripe  fronds  be  gathered  now  and 

S laced  between  sheets  of  dry  paper,  and  kept 
ry,  the  spores  will  soon  fall  out.  They  may 
then  either  be  sown  at  once  or  kept  till  spring. 
Make  up  pots  or  pans  of  good  loam,  ramm^ 
firm ;  sow  the  spores  not  too  thickly ;  cover 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  place  the  pots  in  saucers  of 
water  in  a  cool  shady  position,  and  they  will 
grow  in  three  weeks  or  so.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot 
them  off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  filled  these,  give  them  a  shift  into 
4-inch  pots  ;  grow  them  on  rapidly  in  a  house  or 
frame,  and  by  the  middle  or  end  of  July  they 
will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  permanently. 
The  progress  which  they  make  U  quite  astonish¬ 
ing  if  liberally  treated.  Plants  in  sods  always 
take  two  years  before  they  recover  from  removal, 
even  if  they  do  recover,  which  does  not  always 
happen  ;  whereas  these  seedlings  become  quite 
established  the  first  season,  and  the  second  season 
grow  into  good  tufts,  ramifying  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  I  have  some  sown  last  March,  not  yet 
eight  months  old,  and  now  fully  4  inches  or  5 
inches  in  diameter.  A  vast  number  of  plants 
may  be  obtained  from  two  or  three  pots.  I 
may  add  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
employ  pots  or  pans  for  common  things  of  this 
kind.  I  often  take  a  sod  of  loam,  turn  it  upside 
dow'n  in  a  saucer  of  water,  and  sow  the  spores 
all  over  it,  and  do  not  cover  at  all ;  they  come 
just  as  well. — T.  S. 

TropaBolum  OooperL— This  is  as  bright 
in  the  flower  garden  now  (November  1)  as  it 
was  in  July  or  August.  It  will  not  bear  frost, 
but  wet  does  it  little  or  no  harm  ;  indeed,  it 
is  one  of  our  best  bedding  plants.  It  never 
grows  more  than  G  inches  high.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  dense  masses,  and  their  colour, 
a  soft  scarlet,  ia  very  effective.  It  is  excellent 
lor  creeping  amongst  beds  of  shrubs.  It  cannot  , 
bo  raised  f  roin  i  stock  must  bo  secured  in  j 
.  autumn  from  cuttings,  and  any  quantity  may  I 
! be in  M.  ^ 
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,,^THE  BEST  .ETHIONE-MAS. 

Thssb  are  mostly,  and  perhaps  wholly,  natives 
of  much  w’armer  climates  than  our  own.  We 
find  them  under  cultivation  to  be  variable  both 
as  regards  hardiness  and  duration.  They  consist 
of  about  eight  or  teu  species,  all  of  which  (from 
the  mountain  habitats  of  one  or  two  of  the  more 
popular  kinds)  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
alpines,  which  is,  however,  not  strictly  correct. 
Thongh  all  are  handsome  and  worth  cnltivating, 
but  few  can  be  regarded  as  really  perennial  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country,  and  fewer  still  as 
capable  of  enduring  the  rigours  of  our  worst 
'a'intera.  Reputed  perennial  species  from 
countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sibthorp,  prove  but  annual  under 
cultivation,  and  certainly  our  experience  con¬ 
firms  that  fact.  On  the  hardy  character  and 
duration  of  these  charming  little  shrubs  depend 
their  value,  for  whilst  they  may  be  classed 
amongst  gems  in  the  way  of  rock  garden  plants, 
if  they  cannot  withstand  exposure  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  valuable.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
descriptive  list  given  below  that  but  few  come 
upto  tnis  standard  of  hardiness,  but,  fortunately, 
these  few  include  the  best  kinds.  All  are  of  a 
well- branched  or  shrubby  habit,  varying  in 
stature  from  2  inches  to  18  inches ;  the  leaves 
are  mostly  fleshy,  glaucous,  sessile,  entire,  and 
somewhat  linear :  their  flowers  are  purple, 
ranging  to  a  delicate  rose  or  flesh  colour,  and 
produced  in  summer  in  great  quantities ;  the 
branches  assume  a  prostrate  habit,  and  in  one 
season  the  larger  kinds  will  form  bushes  a  foot 
across.  It  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  indicate 
allied  genera,  to  mention  that  throughout  this 
genua  the  species  have  synonymous  names 
largely  authorised,  as  Iberis,  Lepidium,  and 
Tblasid.  In  order  that  a  general  idea  may  be 
gained  of  their  form  and  habit,  ..Rthionemas  may 
be  described  as  slenderCandytuftswithglaucous 
leaves  and  rosy  flowers,  rich  in  colour  and  in 
numbers  abundant.  Within  a  few  years  several 
nufamiliar  names  have  appeared  in  trade  lists,  a 
fact  which  at  any  rate  shows  that  some  attention 
is  bcii^  paid  to  these  miniature  shrubs.  Besides 
grandilorum  here  figured,  we  see  a  variety  of 
persicum  called  splendidum,  also  a  difolium, 
pulchellum,  and  il^rideum.  In  none  of  these 
names  do  we  find  that  any  new  feature  is  indi¬ 
cated,  and  what  or  whence  the  varieties  is  not 
stated.  The  annual  species  are  saxatile,  of 
which  there  are  one  or  two  varieties  ;  it  corner 
from  rooky  habitats  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
height  from  2  inches  to  6  inches,  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  pale  purple.  JB.  cristatum,  a 
very  dwarf  plant ;  neight  only  2  inches  to 
4  inches.  Native  of  Syria;  the  pods  arc 
crested.  JEu  Buxbaumi,  a  pretty  plant ;  height 
6  inches  ;  flowers  small  and  purple.  It  comes 
from  Cappadocia  and  Iberia,  and  has  many 
synonynuB,  the  present  name  being  authorised 
by  De  Candolle.  The  one-seeded  ^Ithionema 
(^.  monospermum),  a  Spanish  biennial,  is 
of  a  more  herbaceous  character,  and  has  more 
oval  leaves  than  most  forms.  It  flowers  in  mid¬ 
summer  ;  height  G  inches,  flowers  purple  and 
somewhat  large.  The  following  under  suitable 
conditions  are  of  perennial  duration — viz., 
.l!l.  gracile,  a  species  with  slender  branches 
fiom  Carniola ;  flowers  pale  red  or  purple ;  a 
shrub  nearly  a  foot  high.  .E.  coridifolium,  a 
Mount  Lebanon  species  with  Coris-like  leaves 
and  large  rosy  flowers  ;  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  hardiest ;  height  only  from  3  inches  to 
6  inches.  Very  similar  to  this  is  ..E.  pulchel- 
Inm,  which,  however,  has  smaller  flowers  and 
more  glaucous  leaves.  If  this  and  .E.  persicum 
are  not  identical,  they  are  very  nearly  alike ;  they 
belong  to  the  more  hardy  sorts  and  the  best  for 
open-air  cultivation.  E.  membranaceum,  having 
seed-pods  with  a  pair  of  wing-like  membranes,  is 
a  most  tempting  alpine  from  Mount  Elwend,  in 
Persia.  It  is  a  neat  shrub  with  slender  branches 
not  more  than  4  inches  or  6  inches  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  small  and  glaucous,  and  the  flowers  a 
lively  rose  colour  freely  produced  in  small 
clusters.  E.  grandiflorum  is  very  similar,  but 
taller  ;  its  flowers  are  in  large  clusters  and  more 
elongated.  Height  18  inches.  It  is  quite  a 
new  kind  and  easily  raised  from  seed.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  believes  it  to  be  one  of 
Boissier’s  plants ;  if  so,  it  is  pretty  sure  to^^ 
from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  This  from  its  wtra 
size  and  larger  bunches  of  flowers  is  peihapkh? 
most  showy  of  all.  The  blossoms  are  veined 
and  of  a  pleasing  rose  colour,  which  is  shown 


I  off  to  advantage  by  the  glaucous  foliage.  A. 
styloeum,  another  native  of  Mount  Lebanon,  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  long  style ;  height  .3 
inches  or  4  inches,  and  habit  slender.  The 
flowers  are  flesh-coloured  and  large. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  species  just  named 
vary  but  little  in  outward  appearance,  and  the 
figure  here  given  may  almost  be  considered 
typical  of  the  genus.  In  order  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  these  small,  but  telling  plants,  under 
open-air  cultivation,  special  but  simple  treat¬ 
ment  is  required.  I  at  any  rate  find  that  to  be 
the  best,  though  I  have  come  across  those  who 
have  been  surprised  that  I  should  find  any¬ 
thing  difficult  connected  with  their  cultivation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  lost  more  plants  than 
I  should  care  to  recount  before  I  came  to  succeed 
with  them.  They  not  only  make  neater  speci¬ 
mens,  bntmore  hardy  growth  when  fullyexposed 
to  sunshine  than  when  treated  otherwise,  and 
evidently  their  roots  enjoy  the  warmth  of  such 
a  position  as  well  as  warm,  gritty,  or  somewhat 
dry  loam.  On  rockwork  where  these  conditions 
exist  the  plants  are  not  only  very  floriferous, 
but  they  pass  through  our  winters  more  bravely 
than  when  otherwise  situated.  After  all  it  will 
be  safest  to  keep  up  young  stock  by  means 
either  of  cuttings  rooted  early  in  summer  or 
seeds.  By  such  management,  not  only  can  a 
finer  display  be  made  in  the  rock  garden  by 
planting  numbers  ont  after  frost  is  over,  but 
after  mild  winters  there  will  be  a  large  amount 
of  bloom  from  two-year-old  plants  freely 


iEtiiiou«uia  giuuUilioruui,  showing  habit  of  growth. 


planted  ;  and  even  in  the  worst  of  weather  it  is 
probable  that  some  will  continue  strong,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  is  a  result  which  I  never 
realised  when  the  plants  were  growm  in  moist 
quarters  or  shaded  from  the  sun.  Grown  in 
pots,  plunged  in  cold  frames,  and  kept  well  up 
to  the  glass,  neat  specimens  may  be  had  in  a 
year’s  time,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
serving  them  through  the  w'inter  if  kept  rather 
dry.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  plants  thus 

§rown  should  have  the  glass  completely  removed 
uring  summer,  unless  for  that  season  the  pots 
are  plunged  elsewhere  in  the  open.  A  group  of 
Ethionemas  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
planted  near  dark-coloured  atones  on  the  rockery 
IS  charmingly  effective.  J.  W. 


Oorn-flowers  (Centaurea). — The  popularity 
of  these  has  largely  increased  since  gardeners 
have  taken  to  grow  them  largely  in  pots  for 
greenhouse  decoration  and  for  cutting  in  autumn 
and  winter.  The  common  Corn  Cockle  (C. 
Cyanus)  is  most  largely  grown,  and  it  may  be 
had  in  every  variation  of  colour,  from  the  rich 
turquoise  blue  of  the  type  through  pinks  and 
purples  to  pure  white.  It  is  justly  a  favourite 
plant  for  cutting  from,  but  for  all  that  the  plant 
is  so  straggly  and  weedy  looking,  particularly  for 
pot  culture.  There  is  another  species  grown 
largely  which  ought  certainly  to  supersede  the 
common  Corn  Cockle,  particularly  for  pot 
culture,  thie  is  C.  depressa,  which,  as  its  name 
^h^lits/^loMwarf  growth,  being  only  about 
mseUht,  and  altogether  a  neater  giqwing 
plant  tBsn  C.  Cyanus,  and  the  flowers  are  quite 
as  large  and  of  precisely  the  same  stamp,  and 


of  a  rich  deep  blue.  The  leaves  are  broader 
and  of  a  silvery  hue,  and  may  be  easily  recog¬ 
nised  from  the  common  sort.  Being  a  dwarfer 
and  neater  plant,  it  is  specially  suit^  for  small 
gardens  as  well  as  for  pot  culture.  There  is  a 
rose  coloured  variety  of  it,  but  the  typical  blue 
is  the  best. 

Qodetias. — A  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  of  late  years  among  these  beautiful 

Slants,  and  now  they  must  included  in  the 
St  of  flrst-rate  annuals.  There  are  upwards  of 
a  dozen  kinds  in  cultivation,  but  attention  should 
be  concentrated  on  a  few  of  the  very  best,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  lovely  Whitneyi  race,  which 
is  the  queen  of  the  genus.  The  crimson  and 
mauve  Lady  Albemarle  is  beautiful  enough,  but 
this  has  been  surpassed  by  new  kinds,  such  as 
Satin  Rose,  which  so  fascinated  everyone  a  year 
or  two  ago  when  shown  at  South  Kensington, 
where  it  was  awarded  a  first- class  certificate. 
G.  Dunnetti,  insignis,  Whitneyi,  concolor,  and 
flammea  are  lovely  varieties,  too,  and  so  is  the 
new  pure  white  Duchess  of  Albany,  which  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  white  there  is. 

TropfiBolum  tuberoBum.— My  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  flower  has  been  so  contrary  to 
that  of  **  Sudley  Villa’s,”  and  yet  so  successful, 
that  I  must  send  a  few  notes  of  my  treatment  of 
it.  According  to  advice  given  in  Gardenin(» 
two  years  ago,  I  planted  some  roots  in  quite 
poor  soil,  and  they  neither  made  much  leafage 
or  bloom,  although  it  was  an  average  summer. 
I  then  tried  a  fairly  rich  soil,  and  the  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  iron  umbrella- 
stand  on  which  they  are  trained  has  been  well 
covered,  and  the  quantity  of  beautiful  blooms 
standing  up  all  over  the  ironwork  has  shown  off 
this  pretty  climber  to  great  advantage,  and  has 
been  the  admiration  of  everyone,  several  of 
whom  said — “We  have  never  admired  it  much 
till  now.”  I  take  up  the  bulbs  before  the  frost 
can  kill  them,  and  keep  them  in  a  box  of  sand. 
—Belton. 

12192.— Dahliaa  from  outtlngB.— The 
end  of  September  is  too  late  to  put  in  cuttings 
of  Dahlias,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may  root  and  form  tubers.  As  long  as  the 
plants  keep  green  the  tubers  will  continue  to 
form.  Any  time  during  the  summer  months  the 
side  growths  may  be  taken  off  the  Dahlias,  and 
be  put  in  as  cuttings  in  small  pots.  These  form 
what  are  termed  pot  roots,  and  are  often  useful 
to  save  the  stock  of  any  particular  variety  when 
it  might  have  been  lost  as  a  ground  root.  Some 
varieties  succeed  best  when  grown  from  pot 
roots.  —  J.  D.  E. 

11925.— Plants  beneath  trees.— I  regret 
not  having  until  now  seen  the  query  addressed 
to  me  by  “  G.  N.”  in  the  issue  of  August  30. 
The  Lime  mentioned  by  me  is  not  sucm  as  to 
deeply  shade  the  rootery  beneath  it,  the  roots 
and  ferns  being  placed  in  an  open  space  by  the 
side  of  the  shrubbery,  and  only  partially  over¬ 
hung  by  the  trees  mentioned,  so  that  “  G.  N.’s” 
tree  is  evidently  differently  placed.  There  is 
always  a  difficulty  about  getting  plants  to  really 
thrive  in  the  deep  shade  of  trees,  but  as  the 
garden  in  question  contains  many  I  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject.  Perns 
will  not  do  well  without  a  fair  share  of  light, 
and  I  always  find  that  they  succeed  best  where 
they  also  get  diffused  sunshine,  as  through  the 
branches  of  light  growing  trees.  They  should 
also  be  so  placed  as  to  be  sheltered  from  high 
winds,  which  they  object  to  more  than  cold.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  hardy  Ferns.  They 
do  not  thrive  with  me  when  right  under  the 
trees,  where  the  shade  is  deepest ;  but  that  does 
not  much  matter,  as  if  the  roots  be  picturesquely 
arranged.  Ferns  are  notrequired  regularly  all  over 
the  rootery.  “  G .  N.  ”  must  loo  k  to  th  e  spring  as  the 
time  when  such  spots  may  be  made  to  look  best, 
for  then,  at  least,  when  the  trees  are  leafless,  he 
may  have  such  things  as  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Primroses,  Daffodils,  Wood  Anemones,  Wild 
Hyacinths,  &c.,  w’hich  should  be  freely  planted. 
Of  plants  which  later  on  will  succeed  under 
trees,  I  have  found  the  following  to  be  some  of 
the  most  reliable  and  satisfactory  (of  course, 
much  bloom  cannot  be  expected) : — Firstly, 
Ivy  should  be  planted  in  quantity ;  it  will 
succeed  almost  anywhere,  and  gives  a  good 
bold  groundwork  of  foliage,  and,  moreover, 
looks  well  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
^^nicn  lfe^riwfnkle  j  (Tinea  major)  looks  hand- 
sqnie  with . me,  grbwing  in  masses  about  some 
rbsiic  utedsr  the  (jhade  of  trees.  This 
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is  also  evergreen.  The  Rose  of  Sharon  is 
plant  which  does  well  in  fairly  good  soil,  if  not 
in  too  deep  shade.  Similarly  placed  the  Lanrus* 
tinus  wonld  flourish  and  look  cheerful  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  Also  the  blue  Monkshood 
( Aconitum  Napellns),  which  grows  almost  any¬ 
where,  if  the  shade  be  not  too  deep,  as  does  the 
Single  Rocket,  a  very  sweet  plant  for  semi- wild 
situations.  The  Qiant  Cow  Parsnip  ( Heraclenm 
gigantenm)isaflnefoliagedplaD,and  very  hardy 
almost  tropical  in  appearance,  when  well  grown. 
Comfreys  (Symphytums)  are  things  that  will 
grow  where  little  else  will,  and  give  a  good  mass 
of  foliage,  and  on  that  account  I  have  freely  used 
it  to  fill  up  rough  and  out-of-the-way  places.  I 
have  also  a  peculiar  green  flowered  plant  (I 
think  a  Hellel^re,  but  am  not  sure),  which  is  a 
remarfeaNy  handsome  foliage  plant ;  it  is  ever¬ 
green,  and  of  quite  diflerent  habit  from  the 
other  Hellebores.— C.  H.  S. 


12108.— Qla,dloll  failing. —These  plantsdo  notsucccod 
veil  in  pots,  and  in  a  case  where  the  pots  were  plunged 
over  the  rims  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  know  when  to 
apply  water  to  them.  It  is  better  to  (;row  them  outof- 
djors  entirely,  or  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable  to  start 
them  in  pots  they  ought  to  he  plantea  out  when  they  have 
grown  about  6  inches.— J.  D.  E. 


II. 


NOTES  FROM  A  RECTORY  GARDEN. 

Autums. 

It  was  surely  enough  to  take  a  lover  of  plants 
fairly  by  surprise  to  find  a  writer  in  a  garden¬ 
ing  publication  in  the  early  part  of  September 
alreaiy  beginning  to  sing  the  dirge  of  hardy 
flo  wers  for  the  year.  *  ‘  The  re  are  some,  no  don  bt,  ’  ’ 
he  wrote,  **who  may  yet  extract  a  melancholy 
gratification  from  their  Michaelmas  Daisies,  but 
to  those  who  have  abjured  composites  even 
this  last  consolation  6f  the  declining  year  is 
denied,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  left  them 
but  their  anecdotage  and  the  Narcissus  cata¬ 
logues.”  Happily,  in  this  rectory  garden  we  have 
neither  abjured  composites  ”  nor  do  we  expect 
our  hardy  ttowera  to  fail  us  until  mid-October, 
when  it  must  bo  confessed  that  they  begin,  in 
Dorset  dialect,  “  to  shrink.”  Even  then,  there 
is  not  a  day  in  the  year  when  we  are  entirely 
bereft  of  a  few  bright  blossoms.  As  to 

Michaelmas  Dawie.s. — They  are  amongst 
the  most  precious  of  our  autumn  flowers,  and 
though  the  sweet-sad  ”  name  of  Farewell- 
summers  clings  to  the  whole  race  of  herbaceous 
Asters  in  the  West  country,  yet  they  do  not  all 
deserve  it,  fortheearliestbegin  to  bloom  in  July  ; 
the  best  kinds,  however,  come  later.  A  very 
lovely  early  autumn  group,  as  seen  from 
the  windows,  consisted  of  a  bush  of  £he  light 
blue  Aster  cyaneus,  with  not  far  off  a  fine  clump 
of  A.  elegans,  a  charming  species  with  large 
panicles  of  small  lilac  flowers.  Amongst  and 
about  these  had  spread,  by  chance,  a  mass  of 
the  pale  pink  Japan  Anemone  (A.  japonica  in- 
term^ia),and  ,the  unpremeditated  effect  was  all 
that  ‘cdutd  be  desired,  and  lasted  for  several 
weeks.  Next  in  point  of  time  came  the  fine  A. 
Nova;  Angliie,  with  its  masses  of  purple,  attract¬ 
ing  a  host  of  red  ^mirals,  painted  ladies,  and 
peacock  butterflies,  to  say  nothing  of  every  kind 
of  bee,  making  a  perfect  picture  in  the 
September  sunshine.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  Aster,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  grow  only  the  best.  The  purple  New 
England  Aster  was  followed  a  little  later  by  its 
taller  rose- coloured  variety  (A.  Novne  Angliie 
roseus),  a  kind  especially  useful  for  cutting. 
Two  small  species— -A.  Amellus,  with  veiy  large 
blue  flowers,  and  A.  longifolius  formosus,  rosy 
lilac,  and  no  more  than  a  foot  in  height— are 
amongst  the  very  best.  These,  with  a  variety 
of  A.  Novi  Belgii,  a  late  bloomer  which  goes  on 
till  November,  make  a  very  good  selection, 
suitable  for  any  garden,  and  there  are  many 
more  which  might  be  named.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  there  'are  a  multitude 
of  worthless,  weedy  species,  many  of  which  are 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  get  rid  of,  and 
should  never  be  introduced  into  a  garden. 
Autumn  (lowers  are,  in  fact,  so  many,  so  richly 
coloured,  and  so  long  lasting,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  amongst  them,  but  few  people  would 
dispute  the  claim  of 

Carnations  and  Picotees  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank.  Never  have  Pinks  and  Carnations 
been  stronger  or  finer  here  than  this  season. 
Scarlet  and  purple  and  pale  pink  6?Io^e8^e»»n 
pink  tree  Carnatio]3H^  gi[^^p|t|i)^r^t|(4^^.pn 
and  greenhouse,  and  as  Urge  as  sHai^ized, 
Rose,  Mr.  Poe’s  striped  Carnation  (a  grand 


sort),  and  lastly,  La<ly  Agnes,  a  bright  salmon 
coloured  Pink,  which  gives  us  a  stray  bloom  or 
two  even  now  in  mid-October,  have  been  our 
best  amongst  many.  These  were  all  two-year- 
old  plants,  and,  after  being  well  dLsbudded, 
produced  literally  dozens  of  flow'ers  throughout 
August  and  September.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
having  scraggy,  scant-flowering  plants  of  good 
border  Carnations  such  as  these.  Cuttings — for 
layers  are  more  troublesome  and  not  necessary 
— put  in  every  July  or  early  August  in  sandy 
soil,  choosing  a  shady  comer  in  the  open  ground, 
and  planted  out  the  following  spring  into  their 
blooming  quarters ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  they 
may  be  put  into  pots  a  little  later  on  for  the 
sake  of  succession  in  a  cold  frame,  kept  close 
and  moderately  moist  for  a  while,  and  planted 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  rooted.  Such  is 
the  whole  secret  of  having  good  Carnations  and 
plenty  of  them — at  any  rate,  in  this  garden. 
The  stock  must  be  good  to  begin  with,  android 
plants  constantly  discarded  to  make  room  for 
young  ones.  At  two  years  old  they  Are  at  their 
best ;  after  that  they  grow  straggling  and  the 
blooming  power  diminishes. 

Single  Dahlias  must  not  bo  omitted  in  a 
notice  of  autumn  flowers.  Here  we  are  gather¬ 
ing  them  still  untouched  by  frost  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  very  showy  and  useful  they  are. 
But  having  been  a  grower  of  Single  Dahlias 
long  before  the  tide  of  public  opinion  turned  in 
their  favour,  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  say 
that  the  race  instead  of  improving  is  rather 
degenerating.  Ten  years  ago  and  more  we  used 
to  grow  the  original  species,  D.  coccinea, 
D.  gracilis,  D.  glabrata,  Ac.,  which,  long 
despised,  might  yet  be  raised  by  those  who 
cared  for  such  old-fashioned  flowers.  At  that 
time  what  notes  of  admiration  were  expended 
in  their  praise  by  ladies  who  begged  for  them 
as  patterns  for  art  needlework  1  But  these 
were  entirely  devoid  of  the  coarseness  of  the 
hybrids,  and  though  we  have  certainly  gained 
in  point  of  colour,  yet  it  seems  more  than  likely, 
unless  care  bd  taken  in  selection  of  seed  parents, 
that  these  handsome  flowers  will  fall  again  into 
disrepute.  Everywhere  nowada}s  one  sees 
lanky  bushes  and  washy  colours,  with  coig-se, 
over- lapping  petals,  entirely  destroying  the 
somewhat  formal  yet  charming  symmetry  of 
the  flowers.  Some  years  ago  some  hybrids  were 
raised  in  this  garden  from  purchased  seed,  some 
of  which  proved  to  be  exceedingly  good.  A  few 
of  the  very  best  of  these  were  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  the  rest  thrown  away ;  and  in  other 
gardens  1  see  no  improvement  either  in  habit, 
colour,  or  form  upon  these  old  plants  which  are 
still  extant.  A  multitude  of  seedlings,  the 
progeny  of  those  self-same  Dahlias,  sprang  op, 
self-<Sown,  -this  spring,  which  were  planted  offit 
and  have  done  good  service  for  cutting  from. 
These,  without  an^  care  in  hybridising,  are 
finer  than  many  raised  from  seed  bought  this 
season  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  but  none  are 
really  worth  keeping ;  and  I  submit  that  the 
closer  we, keep  to.  tlie  dwarf  habit  and  neat 
regular  flower  of  the  typical  species  the  better. 

Globe  Thistle. — A  plant  which,  perhaps, 
attracted  more  notice  and  admiration  here 
towards  the  end  of  August  than  any  other  was  the 
Russian  Glol^  Thistle  (Eohinops  ruthenicus), 
with  its  quaint,  steel  blue  knobs,  looking  like  some 
ancient  instrument  of  war  ;  but  it  takes  up 
more  room  in  a  small  garden  than  can  often  be 
spared.  The  smallest  plant  of  the  same  tprpe 
known  to  me  is  the  alpine  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium 
alpinumj,  which  is  very  effective  with  its  small 
but  numerous  flower  heads,  set  in  their  blue 
involucres.  It  is  not  so  handsome,  however^s 
the  larger  and  bluer  amethystine  Sm  H(^y 
(E.  amethystinum).  For  brilliancy  of  colour 
no  ornament  of  the  autumn  garden  can  be  named 
beside  the 

Scarlet  Lobelia. — The  kind  wo  grow  here 
is  a  very  hardy  variety  of  L.  cardinalis,  which 
came  originally  out  of  a  blacksmith’s  garden  in 
a  neighVwuring  village,  its  former  history  is 
unknbwh,  but,  takenr^  altogether,  it  is  better 
than  most  of  its  kind.  It  is  not  quite  so  large 
flowered  as  the  dark-leaved  L.  fulgens,  but  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  since  it  requires  no 
further  trouble  than  a  covering  of  coal  ashes  to 
ensure  'safety  during  very  severe  winters.  A 
dry  soil' seems  to  suit  this  plant,  which,  in  its 
habitats  in  North  Ameiica,  thrives 


>ny  banks  of  rivers  and 


fgh  above  water-mark,  where' 

']gathered  it.  It  has  never- bloomed  so  fitcly  or 


lasted  so  lon^  in  beauty  as  during  this  last  dry, 
hot  autumn,  in  full  exposure  to  sun.  It  delights, 
however,  in  liberal  mulching  when  the  borders 
are  top-dressed.  A  great  contrast  to  the  last- 
named  is  the 

Rock  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  manritaniciu), 
but  it  is  another  valuable  autumn  plant,  bebg 
still  in  respectable  bloom  after  ten  weeks  of 
incessant  flowering.  One  strong  plant  of  it  has 
grown  for  many  years  on  a  bit  of  rough,  stony 
bank,  and  when  some  scores  of  its  pretty  grey- 
blue  flowers  are  open  in  the  sunshine  it  is  greatly 
admired.  The  point  is  to  give  it  a  suitable 
position,  and  none  is  better  than  a  sloping,  rocky 
bank  in  full  sun,  where  this  S.  European  plant 
will  establish  itself  as  a  hardy  [lerennial.  On 
the  level  border  it  grows  luxuriantly,  but  does 
not  flower  so  well,  and  seldom  survives  the 
winter. 

Senecio  pulcuer,  about  which  conflicting 
opinions  have  been  expressed  in  the  gardening 
papers,  has  bloomed  well,  and  deserves  a  good 
position  and  carefnl  culture,  which,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  it  did  not  get  here,  for  the  plants  being 
somewhat  overgrown  by  their  neighoonrs,  were 
overlooked  until  the  tall  heads  of  strong  bods 
made  themselves  conspicuous.  Inch-long  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  fleshy  white  roots,  set  thickly  ia  a 
pan  and  placed  on  the  snnny  shelf  of  a  green¬ 
house,  soon  develop  into  nice  young  plants,  and 
where  it  does  not  succeed  out-of-doors  it  may 
be  grown  successfully  in  pots.  All  such  hardy 
plants  which  are  intended  to  bloom  in  the 
greenhouse  should  be  set  in  the  open  air  during 
summer,  with  their  roots  kept  cool  by  .  having 
the  pots  sunk  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  and  care¬ 
fully  watered,  especially  during  dry  weather, 
with  liberal  doses  of  soot  water.  So  managed, 
I  have  found  this  handsome  Gronndsel  do  good 
servico  when  flowers  were  beginning  to  get 
scarce  for  the  greenhouse. 

PiiYGELics  CAPKN.sis,  though  formerly  over¬ 
rated  in  gardening  publications  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  and,  consequently,  somewhat  of 
a  disappointment  in  actual  experience,  has 
nevertheless  established  itself  so  thoroughly  in 
its  quarters  in  the  rectory  garden  that  it  would 
be  missed  'from  its  place  were  a  hard  winter  to 
take  it.  And' it  has  this  precious  trait,  that  it 
fresh  and  fair  as  ever  now,  opening  new 
flowers  on  its  voung  growths,  though  Novem¬ 
ber’s  fogs  ana  frosts  are  upon  us.  Near 
by  it  grows  a  dainty  little  shrub  for  the  autumn 
garden,  the  Rock  Abelia  (A.  rupestris).  Yet 
how  seldom  is  it  met  with.  It  is  growing  here 
against  a  wall ;  but  if  a  position  just  suited  to 
it  can  bo  chosen,- it  would  do  best  planted  on  » 
sloping  bAnSt:,  for  its  slender,'  wiry  branchlete 
are  iuclined  to  trail,  and  its  white.*  tubular 
flowers,  set  off  by  numerous  reddisK  bracts,  are 
somewhat  pendulous.  Anyhow,  it  is  charming, 
and  it  makes  also  a  good  buket  plant  for  a  cool 

greenhouse,  for  which  purpose  young  plants  are 
est  suited.  Slips  take.i  off  with  a  '*heel'* 
strike  readily  without  artificial  heat  under  a 
bell-glass. 

Another  desirable  shrub  for  a  small  garden  ia 
the  spreading  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hypericom 
patnlnm),  which,  when  covered  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  its  cup-shaped  yellow  flowers,  set  off 
by  their  tasselled  stamens,  is  seldom  overlooked 
by  the  most  careless  passer-by.  A  few  minutes 
spent  now  and  then  upon  snipping  off  the  dead 
flowers  much  prolongs  its  blooming .  season. 
Against  a  wall  the  rosy  purple  blooms  of 
Salvia  Bsthelli  make  a  fine  ;show.  Here 
it  has  survived  more  than  one  winter  in  the  open 
border  without  even  that  protection,  but  it  ia 
worth  a  sheltered  place  if  only  for  the  sake  of  its 
rich  velvet-green  foliage  and  purple  stems  ;  but 
it  also  remains  in  fine  bloom  until  mid-October. 
The  old  favourite,  8.  patens,  whose  rich,  rare 
blue  has  hardly  an  equal  amongst  harc^  plants, 
save,  perhaps,  amongst  the  lowly  Gentians, 
is  hardier  still,  and  has  remained  in  the  same 
bed  undisturbed  for  several  years.  A  good  top- 
dressing  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  tubers 
safe  and  sound  from  year  to  year.  A  sturdy 
plaut  of 

Bruoman.sia  sanguinba  is  in  grand  bloom  ia 
the  open  border,  having  been  in  the  same  spot 
tome  four  or  five  seasons.  Every  year  whea 
frost  cuts  it  down  itis  treated  to  a  heap  of  ashes^ 
throu),'h  which  the  great  shoots  pierce  up  in  the 
or  three  moderately  hard  white 
frop^  haye  left  it  unscathed,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  usahiett  and  handsomest  of  garden  ahrube 
in  days.  Tuberous  Begoniaa 
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are  much  in  favour  at  the  present  time  for  the 
outdoor  garden,  but  the  fine  hardy 
Bkoonia  Veitchii,  with  large  orange  scarlet 
flowers,  is  not  often  grown.  A  plant  of  it  at 
the  foot  of  a  warm  wall  has  done  remarkably 
well  this  autumn.  It  was  planted  out  early  in 
188,3,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  very  mild 
winter  to  start  with.  This  season  it  has  made 

f:ood  growth,  flowered  well,  and  ripened  seed. 
Icing  a  natural  species  from  the  Peruvian 
highlands,  it  possesses  more  interest  than 
hybrids,  and  is,  besides,  strikingly  handsome 
both  in  leaf  and  flower. 

Actum X  Cyclamens  have  been  wondrously 
full  of  bloom,  and  their  grey,  mottled  leaves 
promise  as  much  pleaisure  during  the  winter  as 
their  soft  pink  and  white  flowers  have  given  for 
the  last  month.  Tubers  give  us  some  of  our 
best  flowers,  suid  Tropa?olum  tuberosum  is  no 
exception.  It  has  been  grand  for  the  past  two 
months,  lighting  up  and  draping  the  rough 
hurdling  where  it  grows  with  its  wreathed 
festoons  of  scarlet  and  orange,  and  clambering 
elsewhere  over  trees  and  shrubs  with  the  per¬ 
fection  of  grace.  Everyone  who  sees  it  begs  for 
a  root,  and,  as  it  yields  tubers  by  the  peck,  where 
many  plants  of  it  are  grown  it  is  not  difiicult  to 
comply.  But  it  does  not  succeed  everywhere— 
in  Ireland,  for  example — or  it  would  not  be  so 
frequently  discarded.  An  exposure  neither  too 
sunny  nor  too  shady  suits  it  best,  and  where  it 
does  well  it  is  the  choicest  of  autumn  climbers. 
While  on  the  subject  of 
Climbers,  a  word  of  praise  must  not  be  with 
held  from  Clematis  coccinea.  As  yet  not  gene 
rally  known,  and  in  many  instances  mismanaged 
when  first  grown  through  ignorance  of  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  this  fine  climber  has  not  found  rapid  favour. 
Yet  that  it  is  fine  all  who  have  given  it 
a  fair  trial,  and  have  got  it  fully  established  out- 
of-doors,  will,  I  think,  be  ready  to  acknowledge. 
The  beautiful  deep  rose  of  its  urn-shaped 
closed  flower  is  very  pleasing,  and  in  its  slender 
habit  and  glaucous  leaf  colouring  it  is  altogether 
uncommon-looking.  We  have  it  here  trained 
against  a  grey  li<men-covered  larch-pole  fence, 
and  it  has  taken  kindly  to  the  position,  show¬ 
ing  no  sign  of  mildew,  which,  in  common  with 
other  kinds  of  Clematis,  is  apt  to  attack  it. 
Another  member  of  the  same  family,  C.  graveo- 
lena,  though  not  showy,  is  very  elegant  in 
growth,  and  especially  in  fruit — the  feathery 
awns  having  a  silvery  sheen  in  the  sunlight 
which  gives  a  charming  eflect.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  shining  seed-vessels,  set  in  the 
crimsoned  leaves  of  the  small  Virginian  Creeper, 
forms  a  lovely  candle-light  bouquet,  especially 
Buit^  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table. 

Most  of  the  Honeysuckles  are  good,  but  the 
late  flowering  Dutch  variety,  with  its  globular 
heads  of  crimson  and  cream-coloured  flowers, 
followed  by  bunches  of  bright  scarlet  berries, 
bears  away  the  palm.  It  is  especially  valuable 
from  giving  a  second  later  bloom  after  the  first  is 
over,  thus  carrying  on  its  season  well  into  the  fall. 
Other  Honeysuckles  of  the  fragrant  twin-  flowered 
Japanese  kinds  have  fruited  well  this  year, 
and  their  slender  pendant  branches  have  been 
thickly  threaded  with  their  blaok,  bead-like 
berries,  which  does  not  always  happen.  Strange 
to  say,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  former 
years,  a  strong-grown  plant  of  Passion-flower 
( P.  cmrulea)  has  not  given  us  a  single  blossom. 
Throughout  the  season  complaints  and  questions 
as  to  the  cause  of  such  failures  in  other  gardens 
have  appeared  again  and  again.  Is  it  the  result 
of  the  hot,  dry  summer,  or  of  want  of  judicious 
pruning  ?  Probably  the  latter.  Autumn  brings 
a  great  store  of  flowering  Lily-worts  and  Iri£. 
Some  of  the 

Torch  Lilies  (Tritoma)  are  valuable,  especi¬ 
ally  for  distant  effects.  Two- year-old  seedlings 
of  T.  Saundersi  have  been  very  fine.  This  new 
species  blooms  earlier  than  the  better-known 
Uvaria,  and  is  a  bold,  handsome  plant.  The 
beautiful  dwarf  T.  Macowani,  which  scarcely 
reaches  18  inches,  should  bo  grown  wherever 
a  warm,  sheltered  position  can  be  allotted  to  it. 
Unfortunately  it  has  not  proved  quite  so  hardy 
here  as  some  others,  but  it  makes  a  good  pot 
plant  when  treated  liberally  and  given  frame 
shelter  in  the  winter.  All  the  species 
seem  to  be  easily  raised  and  quickly 
flowered  from  seed.  Throughout  Augirtt>an^ 
September  the  Tiger  j  (Ttgridla  %vQn|^ 

flaunts  its  gay  colours  aheW  each  mominlfy-Unlj 
wre  cannot  do  without  its  scarlet  and  gold,  even  | 
though  its  sweet  white  sister  tries  hard  to  win 


away  our  allegiance.  These  live  and  thrive  in 
our  dry  soil,  year  after  year,  without  removal, 
except  for  the  sake  of  division.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  that  they  are  not  overgrown 
by  more  rampant  neighbours,  as  they  need  all 
the  light  and  sunshine  they  can  get.  A  little 
later  in  the  season  than  these  last  the  Meadow 
Saffrons  (Colchicums)  lift  their  modest  heads, 
and  should  always  have  greensward  to  pierce 
through.  Hcrniaria  glabra  makes  a  suitable 
turf  when  it  is  needful  to  grow  them  in  the 
border.  The  best  time  for  moving  Colchicums 
seems  to  be  at  the  moment  the  foliage  has  turned 
yellow,  but  has  not  yet  died  down.  Then  the 
oulbs  lift  bright  and  clean,  and  receive  no  check. 
This  question  of  the  right  time  for  the  moving 
of  bulbs  is  an  interesting  one  to  all  gardeners, 
and  has  lately  been  much  discussed.  To  all  who 
have  not  grown  the  double  white  and  double 
lilac  varieties,  let  me  commend  them  for 
trial.  For  harvest  festival  decoration,  placed 
in  Moss,  especially  for  the  edge  of  the 
font  and  small  windows,  the  pure  white 
tasselled  flowers  are  most  effective.  A  host  of 
fine  Crocuses,  including  the  beautiful  blue 
C.  speciosus,  with  its  orange- fringed  stamens, 
bloom  in  the  late  autunm.  They  are  little 
grown — more’s  the  pity ;  but  all  uce<l,  in  the 
absence  of  their  own  foliage,  to  spring  from 
verdure  of  some  kind,  and  perhaps  nothing  is 
better  than  the  Grass  when  they  can  be  planted 
where  the  mowing-machine  will  play  no  havoc 
with  their  tardy  green.  The  same  drawback  of 
want  of  foliage  belongs  to  the  queen  of  autunin 
Amaryllids,  the  Belladonna  Lily.  Various 
plans  are  adopted  to  relieve  the  effect  of  the  tall 
flower  heads  rising  leafiess  from  the  bare  earth. 
In  one  garden  I  know  a  background  is  supplied 
by  the  dense  green  of  the  small-leaved  Myrtle, 
trained  against  the  wall  of  the  greenhouse 
where  the  Lily  border  is  situated.  A  recent 
excellent  suggestion  is  to  plant  along  with  the 
Lilies  tubers  of  the  Italian  Arum  for  the 
sake  of  congruous  foliage  when  the  Lilies 
are  in  bloom.  The  Belladonnais  here  are 
blooming  very  late.  The  first  spike  did 
not  begin  to  push  up  until  September  2o, 
and  now  they  are  in  full  beauty.  A 
brighter,  fresher  corner  than  where  they  grow 
could  scarcely  be  found  anywhere  on  this 
1st  of  November.  A  background  of  an  ever¬ 
green  winter  Honeysuckle,  with  some  fine 
bushes  in  full  flower  of  the  fennel-leaved  Paris 
Daisy,  close  by,  a  large  clump  of  Schizostylis 
coccinea  coming  into  fine  bloom,  and  beyond, 
again,  a  robust  young  seeding  of  Celsia  cretica, 
which  possibly  the  long-continued  bright 
weather  has  prematurely  forced,  but  which, 
with  numerous  flowering  stems  little  more  than 
2  feet  high,  is  remarkably  welcome  and  ray. 
These,  with  the  tall  pink  and  white  Lily 
clusters,  form  a  little  late  autumnal  garden- 
plot,  undesigned  as  it  happens,  which  is  a  per¬ 
petual  delight,  because  amidst  thickly-falling 
leaves  and  the  rustle  of  withered  stems  and 
fading  flowers  everywhere  about,  just  here  the 
seal  of  death  has  not  as  yet  been  set.  But 
while  Violets  aie  blooming  by  myriads,  and  pale 
pink  monthly  Roses  and  fresh  buds  of  Gloire 
do  Dijon  open  every  day,  while  bright  stars  of 
Jessamine  are  open  here  and  there  upon  the 
bud-laden  boughs,  and  Anemones  are  pushing 
up  leaves  and  flowers  everywhere  in  the  borders, 
why  should  we  complain  that  some  of  the 
flowers  are  falling  asleep  for  weariness,  when 
there  are  signs  all  around  us  that  others  are 
awakening  to  life  again,  and  that  the  cycle  of 
the  year  is  beginning  anew  ?  K.  L.  D. 


HOUSE  &  WINDOW  OABDENINQ. 

THE  BEST  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  a  fact  that  of  the  lar^e 
number  of  flowering  and  fine-leaved  plants  in 
cultivation  comparatively  few  are  well  fitted 
for  a  lengthened  residence  in  rooms,  more 
especially  those  which  are  constantly  heated 
and  used  during  the  winter  months.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious,  but  is  not  so  much 
borne  in  mind  as  it  should  be  by  would-be 
window  gardeners.  In  the  first  place  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  so  frequently  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the 
then  again  the  amount  of  liuht 
theiPt^  a  general  way,  quiteJ  pultV® 

proportion  to  what  they  get  in  a  state  of  natur^ 
still,  with  care,  much  may  be  done  to  counteradt 


these  adverse  conditions,  and  any  of  the  fol  ov  - 
ing  may  be  grown  for  years  in  an  ordimry 
living  room  : — 

A.spidlstra  lurida. — I  place  this  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  a  position  whicn  it  merits  by  reason 
of  its  really  wonderful  ability  to  withstand  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  and  draught.  It  really 
appears  to  be  almost  impervious  to  those 
changes  of  temperature,  which  so  surely  under¬ 
mine  the  constitution  of  many  plants  commonly 
grown  in  rooms^  ^Vhat  renders  this  plant  so 
well  adapted  for  window^  culture  is  the  fact  of 
its  not  extending  upwards  from  year  to  year. 
In  this  respect  it  is  like  Ferns,  but  instead  of 
the  leaves  springing  from  a  crown  they  come 
from  a  creeping  rootstock,  which  extends 
laterally  but  slowly,  so  that  the  plant  forms  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage  which  is  of  great  sub¬ 
stance  and  of  deep  rich  green  hue.  There  is 
also  a  handsome  variegated  variety  which 
grows  in  the  same  manner,  but  wliich  is  not 
BO  vigorous.  These  Aspidbtras  are  extremely 
popular  on  the  Continent,  especially  inGermany, 
nurserymen  and  market  growers  there  finding  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
them,  as  they  cannot  to  raised  from  cuttings,  or 
from  seed,  but  only  by  division,  always  a  slow 
process  of  increasing  a  plant  of  any  kind. 

DrAC.KNA  CONGE.STA  AND  RUBRA. — I  give  the 
second  place  to  these  as  they  combine  great 
power  of  resistance  with  considerable  elegance 
of  growth.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are 
grown  by  the  Paris  market  growers,  and  I  often 
feel  great  surprise  at  not  often  seeing  them  in 
windows.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  in 
Covent  Garden,  but  by  the  dozen  only  where 
I  should  have  expected  to  find  them  by 
the  thousand.  They  have  both  green  leaves 
thickly  set  upon  slender  stems,  and  which 
arch  gracefullv,  those  of  congesta  being  of  a 
darker  hue,  whilst  in  habit  it  is  more  slender 
and  grows  taller.  They  grow  freely  when 
treated  liberally,  but  they  bear  real  restric¬ 
tion  well,  remaining  in  good  health  for  several 
years  without  change  of  soil  if  well  watered  in 
hot  weather.  A  little  clear  soot  water  now  and 
then  does  them  good,  keeping  the  foliage  green 
and  healthy,  whilst  not  much  exciting  growth. 
These  green-leaved  kinds  are  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  red-leaved  ones,  which  seldom 
have  other  than  a  weary,  suffering  look  when 
grown  in  the  dwelling. 

Aralia  trifoliata. — I  mention  this,  although 
I  fear  that  few  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to 
obtain  it.  As  a  fact  it  is  but  little  known  in 
England,  although  very  highly  valued  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland.  It  is  of  upright  elegant 
growth,  the  serrated  trifoliate  leaves  b^ing 
paired  on  slender  footstalks.  The  whole  of  the 
plant  is  of  an  intensely  rich  green,  and  the  leaves 
are  so  hard  os  almost  to  defy  ill-usage.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  plant,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  its  merits  have  not  yet  been  recognised 
with  us.  It  should  bo  grown  like  Grevillea 
robusta,  by  the  thousand.  It  is  rather  slow  of 
grow'th — an  advantage  in  the  case  of  room 
plants — and  is  hard  of  propagation  from  cut¬ 
tings,  so  that  even  abroad  it  is  comparatively 
scarce.  In  the  Villa  Berg  Gardens  at  Stuttgart 
we  had  a  large  plant  which  annually  bore  seeds 
in  quantity,  so  that  any  amount  of  them  ought 
to  TO  procurable  from  their  native  country. 
Once  known  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  decorative  plants. 

Grevillea  robusta.  —This  is  now  well 
known,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  fine 
foliage  plants  in  cultivation,  bemg  of  erect 
gro^h  and  abundantly  clothed  with  much 
divided  drooping  Fern-like  foliage  ;  It  forma  a 
very  pleasing  object  in  the  window  or  cool  house 
either  alone  or  in  association  with  other  things. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  plants  amongst 
the  London  florists,  but  has,  however,  one 
defect,  that  of  casting  quickly  the  lower  leaves, 
and  it  grows  rather  too  rapidly. 

Acacia  lophantiia.  —  A  popular  window 
plant  this,  and  often  seen  in  good  condition.  It 
is  a  most  graceful  plant  and  extremely  easy  to 
grow,  but  require  the  open  air  through  the 
summer,  or  it  goes  yellow.  When  it  gets  too 
big  it  may  be  cut  back,  and  then  forms  a  bushy 
head. 

Trumpet  Lily  (Calls  tethiopica).  —  I 
muttj  give  |t^ji0  ['^ell  known  plant  a  prominent 
place,  it  is  so  effTOt^v©  and,  so  easily  managed. 
All  that  it  Ireqtibr©®  in  summer  in 

the  open  and  plenty  of  w?.ter,  then  it  grows  like 
e,  vexid  and  flowers  graadily. 
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Vallota  purpurea. — A  complete  contrast 
to  the  foregoing  in  colour,  the  flowers  being  of 
a  glowing  scarlet.  It  is  an  extremely  tine 
window  plant,  as  it  does  not  demand  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  light  through  the  winter.  The  great 
secret  is  to  get  the  ^t  free  of  roots  ;  not  shift 
more  than  onpe  in  tWee  or  four  years.  Give 
but  very  little  water  in  winter,  and  plenty  in 
summer.  There  is  no  more  elegant  plant  in 
cultivation  than  this  Scarborough  Lily,  and 
everyone  should  grow  it. 

Aloe  varieoata  ( Partridge- brfeasted  Aloe). — 
Also  an  old  inhabitant  of  English  gardens  ;  but 
now'  held  in  but  little  respect.  It  has  great 
powers  of  endurance,  has  prettily  marbled  foli¬ 
age,  and  throws  up  early  in  spring  a  graceful 
spike  of  bright  red  flowers.  Very  easily  grown, 
requiring  plenty  of  air,  and  all  the  sun  it  can 
get  in  summer,  and  very  little  water  in  winter, 
(rood  for  a  constantly  heated  room  where  but 
little  will  grow. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa  (Wandering  Jew 
Saxifrage). — Nearly  everyone  knows  this,  but 
not  everyone  grows  it  properly.  Well  cared 
for  and  grown  in  a  basket  it  forms  a  drooping 
mass  of  marbled  foliage,  which  has  all  through 
the  year  quite  a  charming  appearance.  The 
flowers,  though  small,  are  extremely  elegant  in 
form. 

Otuonna  cuassifolia. — This  is  a  little 
known  plant,  but  is  excellent  for  a  very  sunny 
window.  It  is  of  drooping  habit,  forming  a 
thick  curtain  of  succulent,  Sedum-like  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  small,  but  of  a  bright  yellow 
and  numerously  produced. 

Cereus  FLAGELLiFORMia  (Rob-shaped  or 
Cat’s- tail  Cactus). — The  most  elegant  growing 
of  the  Cactus  tribe,  and  possessing  the  merit  of 
bearing  beautiful  flowers,  thus  combining  quaint- 
ness  of  form  with  eflectiveness.  The  growths 
are  slender,  in  the  case  of  old  specimens  droop¬ 
ing  down  quite  2  feet,  and  are  thickly  set 
with  tawny,  glistening  spines.  The  flowers  are 
long,  slender,  elegantly  formed,  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  with  a  bunch  of  yellow  stamens  pro¬ 
jecting  from  them,  and  are  ihmst  out  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  shoots.  It  takes  some  time 
to  obtain  a  large  plant,  but  once  you  have  it  it 
is  a  joy  for  ever.  It  scarcely  demands  culture, 
requiring  only  plenty  of  sun  and  air  in  summer, 
occasional  watering,  and  may  remain  in  the 
same  pot  for  years.  Must  be  suspended. 

Panicum  VARIF.OATUM. — This  is  a  prettily 
variegated  Grass,  the  prevailing  colour  being 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  It  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  hanging  basket  for  a  warm  room,  requiring 
plenty  of  light  and  a  fair  share  of  air  in  summer. 
If  grown  in  a  cool  room  in  winter  it  turns 
yellow. 

CORONILLA  glauca.— Few  flowering  plants 
are  more  fitted  for  window  culture  than  this. 
It  is  almost  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  only  fitted  for  cool  rooms,  doing  best  where 
no  fire  is  made.  It  is  neat  of  habit,  covers 
itself  with  bright  yellow  flowers  in  its  season, 
and  must  go  into  the  open  for  the  summer.  It 
will  thrive  and  bloom  for  ^ears  in  a  small  pot  if 
well  watered  and  gets  a  little  manurial  stimu¬ 
lant  when  growing.  Requires  pruning  back  a 
little  after  flowering,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  shape. 

Platvcerium  alcicorne  (Stag’s-homFern).— 

1  flatter  myself  that,  in  finding  out  the  value  of 
this  Fern  for  window  culture,  I  have  made 
something  of  a  discovery,  for  I  have  never  in 
any  gardening  periodical  seen  it  recommended 
for  that  purpose.  For  several  years  I  grew  a 
plant  of  it  in  a  living  room  w'here  a  duplex  lamp 
IS  burnt  and  a  fire  constantly  maintainea 
through  the  winter,  and  where  the  air  is,  of 
course,  very  dry.  It  did  remarkably  well,  not 
only  living  but  growi^  so  freely  that  it  got  too 
large  for  the  place,  ‘nda  is  the  quaint^t  and 
most  distinct  of  all  Ferns,  the  fronds  being  of 
great  substance,  of  a  rich  dark  green,  and 
divided  at  the  top  into  two  unequal  parts. 
From  the  point  where  the  fronds  spring  a 
curious  shield-like  growth  issues,  which,  spread¬ 
ing  downwards,  clasps  and  covers  a  portion  of  the 
soil,  thus  rendering  itquite  distinct  fromall  other 
Ferns,  with  the  exception  of  the  other  members  of 
the  genus.  This  Fern  ought  to  be  grown  in  a 
basket,  but  it  will  do^  very  well  in  a  pot,  using 
lumpy  peat,  and  keeping  the  crown  of  the  plant 

2  inches  ateve  the  level  of  the  pqt.^  as  to 
admit  of  the  development  of  the  *‘/hi^(L^ 

Firus  KLASTicA  Bufebj&rl.-XjtlTijfcJk  ill 

think  that  I  am  doing  this  plant  injus^e  in 
thus  leaving  it  to  the  last,  but,  although  by  far 


the  noblest  of  window  plants,  it  requires  a  little 
more  care  than  the  generality  of  them,  and  is 
very  apt  to  lose  its  bottom  leaves.  1  would 
advise  those  who  procure  it  to  see  that  it  is  well 
established  in  the  pot,  then  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  the  roots  going  wrong,  which  is  nearly 
always  the  case  of  the  foliage  dropping.  In 
winter  be  very  careful  in  watering,  not  doing 
so  unless  the  soil  U  almost  dry. 

Palms. — These  are  noted  for  their  elegant 
growth,  and  some  of  them  are  really  good  room 
plants,  resisting  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
confined  and  impure  atmosphere.  Tne  best  of 
them  is,  I  think,  Charo.'erops  excelsa  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  by  far  the  hardiest,  being  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  many  parts  of  England.  Kentia 
Canterbury  ana  and  Cory  pha  australis  are  two  of 
the  best,  and  Areca  lutescens  U  a  very  elegant 
habited  kind,  and  one  which,  on  account  of  its 
erect,  rather  slender  growth,  is  well  fitted  for 
window  culture.  Palms  may  be  grown  for 
several  years  in  the  same  pots,  but  the  soil  must 
not  become  dry  in  the  growing  time,  and  clear 
soot  water  should  be  given  twice  a  week. — 
J.  C.,  Byjlcet. 


ALYSSUM  MARITIMUM.  ‘ 

This  is  an  elegant  little  plant  for  a  hernging- 
basket,  or  for  edgings  of  small  vases,  &c.  It 
can  be  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
of  the  young  growth  ;  and  if  planted  in  any 


Alyssum  maritimum  as  a  window  plant. 

ordinal^  good  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  added, 
it  will  flower  profusely  all  through  the  summer. 
We  have  seen  it  mixed  with  lobelia  speciosa 
with  excellent  effect.  It  requires  a  warm  sunny 
window  and  plenty  of  water. 


Plants  In  rooms. — The  health  of  plants 
grown  in  constantly  heated  rooms  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  the  care  taken  to  Keep 
the  foliage  clean.  In  a  glasshouse  there  is  never 
much  dust  floating  in  the  air,  whereas  in  a 
living  room  there  is  always  a  great  deal,  and 
this,  though  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
suffloes  to  choke  every  pore  of  the  leaves  of  any 
plant  growing  therein.  Every  plant  grown  in 
a  constantly  frequented  apartment  should  get 
a  tepid  bath  twice  a  week,  carefully  washing 
both  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  ; 
or,  if  the  foliage  is  much  divided,  it  should  be 
syringed.  It  is  wonderful  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  plants  which  get  this  loving 
attention,  and  such  as  lack  it ;  the  hue  of  health 
will  adorn  the  former,  whilst  the  latter  wear  a 
weary,  suffering  look.  It  is  often  said  that  a 
grooming  is  worth  a  feed  of  corn  to  the  horse, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  growing  season  a 
thorouKh  cleansing  will  often  benefit  a  plant 
more  than  several  doses  of  liquid  manure.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plants  in  rooms 
struggle  against  many  adverse  influ- 
!(4i\j*nd  that  they  therefore  need  ton- 

en  both  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and 
^watering  than  those  more  favourably 


The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  water*  , 
ing,  BO  that  the  soil  does  not  become  close  and  . 
sour,  as  if  the  roots  can  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly 
active  condition  the  top  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
go  wrong.  During  the  winter,  when  there  is 
but  little  movement  of  the  sap,  the  soil  should 
nearly  dry  out  before  water  is  given.  If  pans 
are  used,  and  any  moisture  collects  in  them, 
empty  it  impiediately.  Success  in  window 
gardening  much  depends  upon  the  size  and 
aspect  of  the  windows.  Those  that  project 
from  the  building  are,  of  course,  the 
and  whoever  possesses  such  may  expect 
to  grow  plants  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  success ;  indeed,  many  things  appear 
to  do  almost  or  quite  as  well  in  them  as  under 
a  glass  roof.  An  east  aspect  is  the  beat  for  most 
things,  as  there  they  get  the  early  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  and  escape  its  fiercest  rays.  The 
grand  mistake  that  many  make  is  in  supposing 
that  they  can  grow  certain  plants  in  a  window 
all  through  the  year  and  keep  them  in  perfect 
health.  There  are  some  fine-leaved  plants  that 
can  be  kept  in.  the  dwelling  the  year  through 
without  injury,  but  the  great  majority  of 
flowering  plants  which  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
many  to  cultivate  must  have  an  outing  in  the 
free  open  air  during  the  wannest  months  of 
the  year.  Geraniums  turning  yellow,  Fuchsia 
buds  dropping,  and  other  evils  complained  of  - 
so  frequently  in  Gardening,  are  caused  by  want 
of  “  tone,”  brought  on  by  the  enervating  influ* 
ence  of  a  too- confined  ana  vitiated  atmosphere. 
In  a  dwelling-house  the  ventilation  is  neces¬ 
sarily  regulated  by  the  feelings  and  needs  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  as  these  are  not  always  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  plants  the  latter 
suffer.  It  is  rooms  (instantly  occupied  to 
which  I  now  refer  ;  in  others  the  needs  of  the 
plants  can  be  made  the  primary  consideration,  ^ 
and  by  giving  abundance  of  air  in  fine  weather, 
plants  will  grow  and  flower  well  in  them 
through  the  summer.  Living  rooms,  on  the 
contrary,  must  be  considered  merely  in  the 
light  of  winter  storehouses,  and  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  September  flowering 
plants  should  pass  most  of  their  time  where 
they  are  subjected  to  the  bracing  influences  of 
night  dews  and  the  summer  sun  and  breeze. — 
J.  CoRNiiiLL, 


Stones  in  soil. — Some  people  on  erery 
occasion  when  opportunity  offers  take  pains  to 
remoye  all  the  stones  they  ctm  see  from  the  soil 
in  their  gardens.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  nine  times  in  ten  mischief  ia 
doD^  rather  than  good  by  the  practice.  Stones . 
in  soil  serve  more  than  one  useful  purpose. 
When  laying  on  the  surface  they  act  as  a  mulch,* 
checking  evaporation.  Their  slow  decay,  and 
disintegration  by  the  frost  and  the  action  of  the 
elements  contribute  to  the  replacement  of  the 
food  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the  roots  of 
plants.  When  the  staple  of  the  soil  is  a  stiff 
clay  their  action  is  particularly  beneficial,  as 
they  break  up  its  coherency  and  modify  its 
texture.  Professor  Wrightson,  in  his  handbook 
of  Agriculture,”  says: — *‘Many  soils  now 
worked  as  light  lands  would  be  unworkable  clay 
were  they  not  lightened  up  and  divided  by 
countless  stones.”  It  is  true  light  stony  soils 
soon  dry  up,  the  water  easily  peroolating 
through  them,  and,  the  subsoil  being  generally 
of  the  same  character,  water  is  soon  drained 
away.  Further,  stones  absorb  no  moisture,  the 
amount  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  soil  being 
in  the  inverse  ratio  (other  things  being  equal) 
to  the  quantity  of  stones  it  cqntains.  But  re¬ 
moving  the  stones  will  not  remedy  the  evil. 
That  would  not  add  to  the  stock  of  moisture, 
neither  would  their  removal  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  plant  food  nor  enlarge  the  extent  of  root 
room.  With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  par¬ 
ticular,  the  only  effect  of  the  removal  of  the 
stones  would  be  to  make  the  soil  shallower. 
There  is  yet  another  office  performe<l  by  stones 
in  the  soil.  By  breaking  its  continuity  it 
checks  capillarity  on  the  upward  motion  of  its 
moisture  to  the  surface,  thereby  indirectly  re¬ 
tarding  evaporation.  Howbeit,  if  the  subsoil 
contained  materials  of  sufficient  quantity  and 
suitable  to  the  end,  and  it  were  practicable  by 
deep  trenching  with  the  removal  of  ^e  stones 
46  iohn  a  toil  of  sufficient  depth  and  of  suitable 
texture  for  the  (heaitbyX  vigorous  growth  of 
plants,  then  the  catling  out  of  the  operation 
uiight  pwFf  ^^yaptage. — L.  .  , 
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FORTUNE'S  SAXIFRAGE.  | 

During  a  few  weeks  ia  the  latter  part  of ' 
satamn  there  are  not  many  plants  that  flower 
BO  orettily  m  SaxLfraga  Fortune!,  an  old  plant 
in  botanic  gardens,  though  one  comparatively 
little  known  in  a  gener^  way.  It  is  one  of 
those  {^ants  that  cannot  be  strictly  called  | 
hardy,  yet  it  is  not  really  tender.  In  some  . 
localities  in  the  southern  counties  it  may  be  I 
grown  successfully  with  other  hardy  perennials,  , 
and  in  light  soils,  even  if  killed  by  frost,  it  | 
will  shoot  up  again  in  the  spring.  As  a  general  i 
rule,  however,  it  is  best  to  treat  it  as  a  pot 
plant,  more  particularly  as  it  flowers  on  the  I 
verge  of  winter  when  rains  and  winds  are  apt 
to  spoil  the  beauty  of  its  delicate  spikes  of 
flowers.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  even  when 
out  of  (lower,  the  foliage  being  large  for  a 
Saxifrage,  of  thick  fleshy  texture  and  of  a  very 
deep  green,  which  shows  off  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  the  myriads  of  white  flowers  which  it 
bears.  Well-grown  pot  plants  bear  spikes  as 
much  as  18  inches  in  height,  but  out-of-doors  it 
does  not  usually  exceed  half  that  height.  The 
reddish  bracts  with  which  the  flower-stems  are 
furnished  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the 
plant  at  flowering 
tiai&  Its  culture  in 
the  open  air  is  a 
simple  noatter,  as  it 
merely  requires  to 
be  planted  in  light,  ^ 
rich,  well -drained 
soil,  such  as  may  bo 
found  on  all  well- 
made  rockeries.  It 
is  partial  to  shade 
and  delights  in 
plenty  of  moisture 
while  in  active 
growth.  Pot  plants 
need  more  atten¬ 
tion  ;  they  may  be 
either  raisetb  from 
seeds  or  propagated 
by  'division  of  the 
rootstock.  Seedlings 
make  best  plants. 

The  seed .  should  be, 
sown  in  spring,  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to 
handle  they  should 
be  picked  off  in 
pans  in  much  the 
same  way  as  such 

Slants  as  tuberous 
^gonum  are  Rest¬ 
ed.  From  this  stage  • 
they  require  to  be 
constantly  shifted  . 
into  pots  larger  and 
larger  until  they 
reach  the  flowering 
stage,  which  will  be 
by  theautumn,whfn 

they  should  be  in  either  4i  inch  or  G-inch  pots. 
A  quantity  of  plants  of  tliis  size  would  be 
fonnd  inv^uable  to  those  who  require  showy 
plants  for  conservatory  and  room  adornment, 
and  for  vases  and  jardinieres  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  suitable. 

The  annexed  illustration  was  sketched  in 
Mr.  nursery,/  at  Tottenham,  in  the 

third  .week  in.  October.  The  plant,  one  of 
the  finest  W9  have  eyer  seen  in  the  open  aii*! 
was  growing  in  a  snug  nook  in  the  rock  garden. 
It  nestled  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  bush,  with 
[rocks  on  either  side  of  it,  so  that  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  protected  from  the  weather.  *  Xf  grown 
[t/ot-of-doors'  such  a  place  as  this  is  just*  w  hat 
Ipe  plant  requires. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

( C<mtin%ied  frtm  page  4.34  ) 

The  Culture  of  Vegetables. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  much  has  been 
done  to  popularise  and  advance  the  culture  of 
vegetables,  and  various  influences  and  agencies 
are  now  carrying  on  the  good  work,  chief  among 
these  being  the  cheap  horticultural  press  and 
the  numerous  horticultural  and  cottage  garden 
societies  which  are  spreading  into  almost  every 
parish.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the 
impetus  which  has  been  given  to  vegetable 
culture,  I  might  say  horticulture,  generally. 

The  Site 

Of  the  vegetable  garden  should  bo  open  to  the 
south,  but  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east, 
and  if  it  has  any  inclination  it  should  be  to  the 
southward.  A  sandy  loam,  not  too  light,  is  the 
best  soil  for  gardens  generally,  as  when  culti¬ 
vated  and  manured  such  a  soil  will  grow  any¬ 
thing.  I  am  aware,  of  coune,  there  are 
hundreds  of  gardens  where  no  choice  exists, 
and  the  best  has  to  be  made  of  an  inferior  site. 
There  is  no  land  so  good  but  it  may  be  made 


,  Sckl'via  rutUans.— Of  this  beautiful  winter 
'-’wering  species,  popularly  called  the  Pine- 
'  fple  acent^  Salvia,  some  flue  specimens  have 
'etn  aent  to  us.  This  Sage  is  in  the  way  of  the 
»iJl-kiiown  S.  coccinea,  the  flowers  being 
rjnaon,  and^  produced  in  long  slender  spikes. 
j|  is  a  continuous  flowerer,  inasmuch  as  the 
nia  apikes  are  succeeded  by  others,  whiq] 
Aatly  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  |  Th( 
nas  a  scent  somewhat  liko"  that  Vtli 
and  it  is,  moreover,  a  very  desirable 
fitter  fiowering  greenhouse  Sage. 


Fortune’s  Saxifrage  (Soxifraga  For’.unclX 

better,  and  none  so  bad  but  it  may  be  improved 
by  steady,  persistent  effort.  I  kpew  a  kitchen 
garden  m  the  Midlands  which  was,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  taken  from  the  middle  of 
a  piece  of  heavy  clay  lemd,  and,  though  better 
land  could  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
same  estate,  the  site  could  not  be  changed  ;  but, 
nothing  daunted,  the  gardener  set  to  work  to 
adopt  ev^ry^  expedient  which  his  experience 
could  suggest  in  the, way  of  improvement.  Jhe 
garden  was  a  large  one,  and  for  jears  the  work 
of  regeneration  .went  on — trepching  and  burn¬ 
ing,  with  the  fuldition  of  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  which  would  decay  and  enrich  or  lighten 
the  cold,  heavy  mass.  I  need  not  say  that 
draining  4  feet  deep,  the  drains  IS  feet  apart,  was 
the  first  thing  set  about,  and  the  set  of  drains 
when  not  carrying  out  water  were  circulating 
air,  and  its  tendency  would  be  beneficial,  though 
its  effect  might  not  be  visible  appreciably.  1 
have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  there  is  a  great 
future  for  vegetable  culture.  The  time  is 
coming  when  vegetables  will  play  a  more  im¬ 
portant  part  in  feeding  the  people.  With  a 
growing  intelligence  in  the  miwsses  the  effect  of 
vegetamef  and  fruit  upon  health  will  be  better 
When  this  period  arrives,  if  not 
fruit  gardens  will 

I  separl^,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both.| 

I  In  the  majority  of  situations  the  deep  rootiug 


I  of  fruit  trees  is  a  thing  to  be  discouraged,  but 
I  the  average  cultivator,  who  mixes  his  fruit  and 
vegetables  together,  if  he  digs  his  land  at  all, 

!  must  drive  down  the  roots  of  the  fmit  trees. 

^  It  would  be  more  profitable  to  keep  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  separate.  There  are  the  bush 
fruits  to  form  a  bottom  growth  if  tall  trees  are 
I  planted.  Besides,  to  the  thinking  man  who 
knows  something  of  vegetable  physiology  and 
the  value  of  good  leaves  and  roots,  and  bow  the 
two  work  together  harmoniously  when  not 
crossed  by  the  disarranging  efforts  of  man,  there 
must  crop  up  in  his  mind. this  thought — How 
excessively  absurd  it  is  to  plant  vegetables  which 
delight  in  an  open,  sonny  situation,  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the 
best  roots  of  the  trees — those  roots  upon  which 
continued  fertility  depends— by  the  frequent 
I  disturbance  of  the  soil.'*  The  average  English- 
^  man  delights  in  a  compromise,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  a  compromise  as  this,  neither 
has  it  any  value,  except  for  those  whose  aspira¬ 
tions  do  not  soar  alwve  a  very  commonplace 
'  mediocrity.  The  vegetable  garden,  then,  if  we 
were  making  a  new  one,  should  be  in  an  open 
situation,  and  no  fruit  trees  should  be  planted 
in  the  vegetable 
quarters.  I  should 
prefer  to  work  the 
fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  as  distinct 
features,  and  if  1 
yielded  to  compro¬ 
mise  at  all  it  should 
be  only  so  far  as  to 
permit  a  border  for 
dwarf  trees  or  pyra¬ 
mids  on  each  side  of 
the  central  walk. 
There  might  bo 
double  rows  on  each 
side,  but  even  then 
the  f  ruit  trees  should 
be  near  enough  to 
each  otherto  occupy 
all  the  grbund  as 
they  grow  up,  so 
that  no  digging  with 
the  spade  would  be 
required  amongst 
them  to  drive  down 
the  roots.  On  deep, 
warm  soils  deep¬ 
rooting  does  less 
injury,  but  even 
then  roots  working 
away  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  snn- 
shine  are  not  of 
much  value. 

Assuming,  then, 
we  have  a  piece  of 
land  in  an  open  field 
we  wish  to  make 
info  .  a  vegetable 
garden.  In  the  first 
place,  does  it  re- 

3uire  draining  ?  If 
do  it  efficiently. 
The  question  may,  has,  in  fact,  often 
been  asked.  How  shall  wo  know  when 
land  wants  drainiog?  The  experienced  man 
can  often  tell  by  the  wild  plants  growing  upon 
it.  If  they  belong  to  a  section  fond  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  we  sink  a  hole  3 
feet  deep,  and  at  any  time  daring  the  winter  half- 
vear  water  stands  in  a  stagnant  condition  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  the  land  requires  draining, 
and  less  than  3i  feet  deep  will  be  of  no  use.  The 
distances  the  drains  are  to  be  apart  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  no  hard  or  fast 
line  must  be  laid  down.  If  the  vegetable 
garden  is  taken  from  the  field,  the  boundary 
Fence  will  require  some  consideration.  1  sup¬ 
pose  no  one  for  a  mere  vegetable  garden  would 
build  a  wall,  as  a  good  hedge  is  warmer,  and 
if  well  managed  it  will  soon  form  a  good  pro¬ 
tection. 

Hollies  and  Thorns. 

The  farmer  makes  a  hedge  which  will  a 
joy  for  ever  if  well  managed.  Plant  on  a  raised 
mound  in  a  single  row  bushy  plants,  as  pearly 
as  possible  of  one  strength,  from  12  to  15  inches 
aparti .  I  havef  said  plant  on  mounds,  but.  the 
giroubd|oii  the  sidM  of  the  hedges  should  form 
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Bummers.  The  greater  the  slope  given  to  these 
borders  the  better  it  will  be.  If  soil  has  to  be 
taken  from  other  parts  of  the  garden  to  make 
those  raised  borders,  even  then,  the  advantages 
secured  will  outweigh  the  trouble  incurred. 
Next  to  the  Holly  as  a  hedge  plant  is  the  White 
Thom,  and,  indeed,  the  Thorn  forms  a  good 
hedge  in  less  time  than  the  Holly,  as  the  latter 
is  notoriously  a  slow  plant  in  starting.  Once 
get  it  well  established  in  a  suitable  position, 
and  it  goes  ahead  rapidly,  but  at  first  it  is  a 
slow  grower.  Deepening  the  soil  in  the  way  I 
have  suggested  will  cause  the  Holly  or  any 
other  plant  which  may  be  used  to  form  a 
boundary  fence  to  grow  with  more  vigour.  If 
the  Holly  hedge  be  planted  on  the  crown  of  a 
ridge  2  feet  high,  the  shelter  to  the  garden  will 
soon  be  appreciated,  especially  as  regards  the 
early  crops  growing  on  the  southern  slopes. 
These  slopes  or  borders  should  not  be  less  than 
12  feet  wide,  and  their  value  in  the  production 
of  all  early  crops  will  be  immense. 


Walks  anl  Edgings. 

If  the  question  of  vegetable  culture  be  looked 
at  simply  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
expensively  constructed  walks  or  edgings  are 
unnecessary,  and  in  point  of  fact  I  would  rather 
leave  the  walks  an  open  question  to  be  settled 
by  each  one  for  himself.  If  permanent  edgings 
must  be  used  I  should  prefer  dead  edgings  to 
living  ones,  as  the  latter  often  harbour  slugs,  &c., 
and  are  expensive  to  keep  in  good  condition.  In 
the  case  of  all  large  vegetable  gardens  aroad  wide 
enough  for  a  cart  should  be  made  down  the  centre 
for  the  purpose  of  carting  on  manure,  &c. ;  and 
this  road  should  be  gravelled  and  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  other  paths  may  be  strips  of  Grass 
turf,  4  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience  of 
laying  out  the  ground  into  beds  or  quarters  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  each  crop.  If  a 
vegetable  garden  be  properly  laid  out,  and  well 
cultivated  and  cropped,  it  will  be  full  of  interest 
to  all  those  who  give,  or  wish  »to  give,  any 
thought  to  such  matters.  For  a  vegetable 
garden  of  this  character  some  of  the  neat 
habited  vegetables,  such  as  Beet,  Curled  Kale, 
Parsley,  &c.,  will  do  for  edgings.  A  very 
effective  edging  may  be  had  by  planting  a  row 
of  Parsley  outside  next  the  path,  and  three  rows 
of  Beet  next,  and  beyond  that  may  come  a 
bleak  of  Brussels  Sprout,  or  any  other  vegetable. 
Any  land  under  cleanly  culture,  and  bearing 
good  crops,  forms  a  pleasant  sight,  and  a  walk 
among  beds  of  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet, 
CauliQowers,  Asparagus,  Celery,  &c.,  inter¬ 
sected  by  long  rows  of  Peas,  all  full  of  healthful 
vigour,  is  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  a 
rightly  constituted  mind,  even  if  there  be  no 
formal  walks  and  edgings. 


Trenching  and  Manuring. 

There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  any  comparison 
between  the  crops  grown  on  deeply-worked 
land  and  on  that  which  is  only  surface-scratched. 
This  difference  will  be  more  marked  in  un¬ 
favourable  seasons.  A  cold  spring  or  a  hot  dry 
summer  has  less  effect  upon  the  well-worked 
land,  as  the  well-nourished  plant  can  withstand 
hardships  better  than  the  starveling.  But  one 
need  not  nowadays  use  many  arguments  to 
prove  a  deeply -worked  soil  is  the  best.  The 
only  valid  excuse  I  have  ever  heard  urged 
against  it  is  the  want  of  time  or  the  scarcity  of 
labour.  Few  gardeners,  I  imagine,  are  in  a 
position  to  do  all  they  would  wish  in  this  way. 
Still,  in  the  growth  of  vegetables,  trenching  the 
land  up  deeply  must  form  the  groundwoi^  of 
all  good  culture  ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
where  the  supply  of  manure  is  inadequate.  But 
this,  like  all  other  matters  of  our  daily  exis¬ 
tence,  should  be  regarded  by  the  light  of 
common  sense.  Though  trenching  is  beneficial, 
it  may  be  the  reverse  of  beneficial  to  bring  up 
too  much  of  the  bad  subsoil  to  the  surface  at 
any  one  time.  If  the  subsoil  is  clay  be  content 
with  bringing  up  a  small  quantity  to  the  surface 
each  time,  and  when  this  becomes  dry  gather 
the  lumps  together  and  burn  them,  spreading 
the  product  over  the  land.  But  though  it  is 
not  wise  to  bring  up  the  hungry  soil  to  the  top 
in  any  groat  quantity,  it  should  bo  well  broken 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with  spade  and 
pick.  Where  trenching  is  done  systematically 
the  depth  is  never  less  than  Th* 

viodMe  operandi  oOi^i^ib^  I0W^^vs|iVp^ 
trench,  say,  from  2  feet  to  3  feetwide 
2  feet  deep  is  opened  across  the  half  of  the  lane 
which  is  to  be  trenched,  wheeling  the  soil  to  the 


same  end  of  the  other  half,  laying  it  in  a  ridge 
where  it  is  intended  to  finish,  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  is  broken  up  with  a  pick,  and  the 
top  soil  from  the  next  space  measured  off 
(which  will,  of  course,  be  the  same  size), 
and  cast  into  the  bottom.  Trenching  is  best 
done  by  men  working  in  pairs.  One  man 
digs  off  the  top,  and  the  other  shovels  up 
the  crumbs  or  loose  mould.  The  first  man 
follows  on  with  the  second  spit,  and  the  second 
clears  up  again,  as  before.  But  the  second  spit, 
when  the  subsoil  is  bad,  may  be  only  a  shallow 
one,  to  avoid  casting  too  much  of  the  bad  soil 
on  the  top  where  the  seeds  have  to  be  sown  or 
the  plants  dibbled  in,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
is  where  the  evil  comes  in,  if  too  much  of  the 
bad  soil  is  placed  on  the  top  the  seed-bed  for 
years  to  come  may  bo  made  ungenial  by  in¬ 
judicious  trenching. 

Artificial  Manure. 

The  question,  “  VV’hat  is  manure  ?”  may  be 
met  by  the  further  question,  “What  is  not 
manure  ?”  The  truth  is,  all  things  which  decay 
have  some  manurial  value,  and  some  things 
which  do  not  decay — such  as  sand,  for  instance 
— may,  from  their  mechanical  action  in  lighten¬ 
ing  heavy  land,  be  as  valuable  as  manure. 
Artificial  manures,  or  manufactured  manures, 
are  very  largely  used  by  farmers.  Their  value 
has  long  been  recognised  for  pushing  on  a  crop 
in  a  difficult  time.  In  this  respect  it  seems  to 
me  the  farmers  have  stolen  a  march  on  the 
gardeners,  though,  this  reproach,  if  it  be  a  re¬ 
proach,  is  being  gradually  removed.  It  often 
happens  that  there  is  a  greater  need  for  economy 
in  gardens  than  is  generally  practised  by 
farmers.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  waste  is 
gathered  up  and  converted  into  manure,  and  by 
careful  management  and  foresight  it  is  possible 
to  gather  together  annually  a  very  largo  heap 
of  manure  from  the  waste  matters  which  are 
daily  accumulating.  I  need  not  enumerate  them, 
as  all  are  familiar  with  the  constant  accumula¬ 
tions  of  what  are  called  rubbish  about  a  house  and 
garden  in  the  country  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns,  and  the  careful  gardener  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  rubbish  heap  very  often  secures  an 
equivalent  for  the  farmer’s  artificial  manure.  I 
have  often  found  the  advantage  of  a  free  use  of 
the  compost  which  has  been  manufactured  out 
of  rubbish  in  covering  all  kinds  of  small  seeds 
in  a  wet,  cold  spring.  Still,  with  all  the  aids 
which  economical  management  can  obtain  from 
home  prod  nets,  there  is  yet  room  for  the  use  of 
artificials,  both  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  ; 
but  there  is  a  science  in  manuring.  Knowledge 
is  required  to  guide  us  in  “  what  to  apply,  how 
to  apply  it,  and  w’hen  to  apply  it.”  Sometimes 
phosphates  are  required,  at  others  nitrogen  is 
essential.  Often  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  more 
beneficial  than  either  alone,  and  there  is  a  wide 
field  here  for  experimental  research  ;  in  fact,  a 
series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  with 
various  artificial  manures  upon  different  soils 
would  have  considerable  value.  It  will  be 
understood  that,  as  regards  what  manure  to 
apply,  much  must  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  crop  growing  upon  it. 
Phosphates  may  be  beneficially  applied  to  root 
crops,  such  as  Potatoes,  Turnips,  &c,,  whilst 
nitrogenous  manures  will  produce  great  effect 
upon  all  the  Brassica  family,  which  are  gross 
feeders.  Celery  may  be  overfed,  and  if  so  will 
bolt  prematurely,  or  have  hollow  stalks.  To 
give  Onions  large  size,  with  mild  flavour, 
nitrogen  is  necessary.  Peas  and  Beans  do 
best  on  land  in  nice  mellow  condition 
from  previous  manuring  without  much  aid 
from  artificials,  and  what  little  help  is  ^iven 
should  be  in  a  mild  form  with  liquid 
manure.  Artificials  may  be  given  to  exhausted 
fruit  trees  with  advantage.  I  have  used  ^ano 
on  vine  borders  with  considerable  effect,  but  it 
should  not  be  applied  too  frequently,  as  in  time 
it  acts  injuriously  upon  the  growth  of  foliage. 
Exhausted  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other  fruit 
trees  may  be  watered  with  liquid  manure  mode 
from  artificials,  or  such  manure  as  Clay’s,  Amies’, 
&c.,  may  be  mixed  with  compost  and  applied  as 
a  top-dressing.  In  the  case  of  old  Apple  and 
other  trees  hiffea  may  be  made  with  a  crow-bar, 
and  the  liquid  dressing  poured  in  two  or  three 
>es  a  day  till  the  whole  of  the  soil  enclosmg 
i&^pots  has  been  enriched.  As  regards  wn^ 

^pply  artificials,  very  much  jm* 
ijuirea,  or  the  application  may  turmbTKt'-ni 
If  applicil  in  dry  weather,  or  when  ftfe  ^^1^7. 
very  dry,  most  of  the  artificial  manures,  from 


their  volatile  nature,  will  fail  in  producing  the 
desired  result.  They  are  best  applied  w'hea 
the  soil  is  damp,  and  when  more  rain  is  ex¬ 
pected,  or  if  given  in  dry  localities  water  first 
with  clear  pond  water,  then  give  the  manure, 
following  up  with  another  dressing  of  clear 
water  to  carry  the  manure  to  the  roots.  As 
regards 

The  Aitlication  of  Yard  Manures,  which 
must  after  all  form  the  basis  of  all  good  cul¬ 
ture — and  under  this  category,  so  far  as  gardens 
are  concerned,  I  include  old  hotbeds,  which  are 
so  common  in  gardens — the  first  and  chief 
supply  of  manure  to  the  garden  comes  from  the 
stables,  the  next  in  many  instances  arises 
from  the  collection  of  tree  leaves,  and  other 
waste  matters  which  can  be  gathered  on  the 
place.  If  pigs  are  kept  to  consume  the 
waste  vegetables,  &c.,  that  manure  also 
should  belong  to  the  garden.  In  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  manure  to  the  land  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  If 
it  be  light,  and  of  small  holding  capacity,  the 
manure  should  not  be  applied  lon^  before  the 
crop  is  planted,  or  the  rains  will  carry  its 
strength  away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots. 
In  dealing  with  such  land  it  will  be  better  to 
mix  the  manure  with  some  earthy  compost, 
which  will  absorb  the  ammoniocal  salts  ;  and 
this  should  be  applied  just  before  the  crop  is 
planted,  placing  it  near  where  the  roots  will 
shortly  be  working.  When  I  had  a  light, 
hungry  soil  to  deal  with,  in  planting  such  thin^ 
as  Cauliflowers  I  found  a  great  advantage  in 
digging  holes  for  the  plants,  and  placing  some 
of  the  manurial  compost  in  the  hole,  and  setting 
the  plant  in  it,  making  up  the  surface  with  the 
earth  taken  out.  Excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  on  light,  hungry  land  in  this  way. 
Heavy,  retentive  land  may  have  the  manure 
carted  on  the  land  fresh  from  the  stables,  and 
trenched  in  autumn.  In  the  spring,  after  the 
winter’s  exposure,  the  land  will  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  planting.  E.  Hobday. 
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G-Iasshousea. 

Heaths. — The  different  varieties  of  winter 
flowering  Heaths  are  always  effective  when  in 
bloom,  grouped  as  they  usually  are  with  other 
plants  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  ;  never¬ 
theless,  when  subjected  to  the  treatment  they 
often  receive,  their  cultivation  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  frequently  fail  to 
survive  their  first  season  of  blooming.  Similar 
to  the  whole  Erica  family,  they  like  cool,  airy' 
treatment,  with  a  position  where  they  receive 
plenty  of  light,  in  place  of  which  when  used  in 
conservatories  that  are  kept  above  a  greenhouse 
temperature  that  at  once  has  the  effect  of 
starting  them  into  growth,  more  especially  if, 
for  appearance  sake,  they  are  stood  in  the  l^dy 
of  the  house,  crowded  and  overhung  with  other 
plants.  It  is  very  much  better  to  confine  their 
use  to  structures  where  a  lower  temperature  is 
maintained,  and  in  all  cases  to  keep  them  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  even  if  some  little 
sacrifice  is  made  in  the  arrangement  for  general 
effect.  They  should  be  frequently  looked  over 
to  see  that  they  are  free  from  mildew,  for  if  this 
attacks  them,  in  a  very  few  days  so  much  of  the 
foliage  will  be  destroyed  as  to  endanger  their 
existence.  Dry  flowers  of  sulphur  is  a  safer 
application  at  this  season  than  syringing  with 
water  impregnated  with  sulphur.  Where  spring 
and  summer  flowering  Heaths  are  grown,  they 
should  be  looked  over  for  mildew  every  ten  days 
during  moist  weather.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
after  a  cool,  sunless  summer,  in  which  the 
season’s  growth  has  had  less  than  the  ordinary 
opportunity  of  getting  fully  hardened  up.  It  is  ' 
a  pity  that  in  so  comparatively  few  places  Heaths  ' 
are  now  included  amongst  the  greenhouse  plants. 
An  impression  often  exists  that  even  when  ^ 
required  for  home  decoration  they  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  lie  subjected  to  the  stiffly  trained, 
formal  condition  in  which  they  are  frequently 
seen  on  the  exhibition  stage.  This  is  altogether 
a  mistake.  Most  of  the  many  varieties  now 
cultivation  are  naturally  of  a  compact,  bush 
iSwt,!  fOtPiring  little  support  from  stakes  ah 
(th®  been  properly  Inii, 

b}^  ^diiffmfl  tittrnTO^n  the  first  stages  of  Ihe^ 

. .  “  Ibis,  when  they  have  to  be 

f^lbc^'mb^ed'ifcbbut  than  from  one  houie 
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another,  very  little  support,  with  a  total  absence 
of  the  formality  present  in  highly-trained  speci¬ 
mens,  will  suffice.  But  to  arrive  at  this  the 

Slants  should  be  well  cut  back  each  season  after 
owering.  With  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
freest  growing,  vigorous  kinds,  a  collection  can 
be  kept  up  at  a  less  cost  than  is  often  ex^nded 
on  plants  that  do  not  possess  half  the  beauty 
and  interest  which  they  do.  Anyone  disposed  to 
begin  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  or  add  to 
the  stock  they  already  have,  will  find  this  a 
better  season  to  get  them  in  than  waiting  until 
spring,  when  the  soft  growth  then  present  is 
much  more  likely  to  get  injured  by  packing  and 
transit.  Where  a  house  or  pit  is  devoted  to  th^m 
they  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  and  have 
air  admitted  liberally  every  day  when  not  frosty, 
avoiding  a  direct  draught  on  them  as  much  as 
possible  by  letting  it  in  on  the  side  bpposite  to 
where  the  wind  happens  to  be.  For  the  next 
three  months  the  plants  will  require  less  water. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  hardest- 
wooded,  slowest-growing  kinds. 

Hard-wooded  greenhouse  fla>’TS.— Every¬ 
thing  that  is  at  all  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
mildew,  such  as  the  Boronias,  Hedaromas,  Ac., 
should  from  time  to  time  be  examined  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  mildew  and  green  fly,  as 
if  once  the  foliage  gets  thinned  by  either  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  parasites  it  requires  some  time 
to  correct  the  bad  effects. 

Bulb  forcing.  —  The  last  lot  of  Roman 
Hyaciuths  should  now  be  put  in  heat,  to  give  a 
succession  to  such  as  were  brought  on  earlier  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  selection  of  the  most  forward 
large’ flowered  varieties' ought  also  to  be  put  in 
warmth,  bringing  them  on  gradually,  as  if  at  all 
hurried,  both  the  foliage  and  the  flower-stems 
will  have  a  drawn,  sickly  appearance  that  goes 
far  to  destroy  their  beauty.  In  all  cases  see 
that  plenty  of  roots  have  been  formed  before 
they  are  submitted  to  heat. 

A.MARYLLISES.  —  It  is  not  well  to  excite  a 
general  collection  or  valuable  sorts  of  these 
handsome  flowCrcd  bulbs  so  early  as  this  by 
subjecting  them  to  heat,  but  where  there  is 
likely  to  m  a  deficiency  of  flowers  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  a  few  of  the  commonest 
kinds  may  be  induced  to  move  slowly  by  placing 
them  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  if 
possible  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof,  where  there  is 
always  a  movement  in  the  atmosphere  that  has 
a  counteracting  effect  to  the  weakening  influ¬ 
ences  of  heat  in  the  dull  winter  days. 

Eucharts. — Some  growers  of  the  useful  E. 
amazonica  fail  to  bloom  it  satisfactorily  by  the 
usual  treatment  of  growth,  rest,  and  excite¬ 
ment.  The  cause  of  this  will  usually  be  found 
in  the  growth  never  being  fairly  stopped 
through  the  presence  of  combined  heat  and 
moisture — too  much  to  allow  the  necessary 
cessation.  When  any  difficulty  in  this  way  is 
experienced,  they  can  be  made  to  flower  by 
turning  them  out  of  their  pots,  and  shaking  the 
soil  from  the  roots  and  repotting.  Thi6  rarely 
fails  to  induce  strong  bulos  to  flower.  With 
some,  E.  Candida  does  not  bloom  so  freely  as 
the  older  kind,  but  shaking  out  and  sepa¬ 
rating  has  a  like  effect  in  inducing  it  to 
flower.  When  better  known  this  sort  is  likely 
to  be  a  general  favourite,  its  smaller,  more 
elegant  Idooms  being  better  adapted  for  some 
purposes  than  those  of  E.  amazonica. 

Bouvardias. — Where  a  good  stock  of  these 
is  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  plants  possessing  the 
full  complement  of  vigour,  there  are  few  things 
that  yield  such  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers. 
Where  they  have  been  grown  on  the  planting- 
out  method  in  pits  or  frames  during  the  summer 
and  taken  up  and  potted  some  time  ago,  each 
plant  will  have  several  shoots  something  like 
IS  inches  or  20  inches  long,  and  as  thick  at 
[  the  base'  as  an  ordinary  pencil.  Growth  such 
thia  will  produce  flowers  from  six  to 
I  dght '  joints  below  the  leading  points, 
l(»miDg  in  in  succession  after  the  first  are 
leaver  ;^ut  to  bring  these  up  to  their  full  size 
'they  must  be  kept  in  a  brisk  growing  tem¬ 
perature  close  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  counteract 
file  effect  of  the  warmth.  Without  this  the 
lowers  will  be  soft  and  liable  to  flag  when  cut. 
flants  that  have  been  ctowd  on  the  planting- 
sat  system  are  better  able  to  give  a  succession 
full  sized  flowers  than  the  weaker  e:  ~ 
•salting  from  pot-grqvi^th  ] 

•ason.  Such  as  are  cultivated  in  the 
lAonld  be  regularly  supplied  with  manure  water 
‘  every  ten  days  or  fortnight,  otherwise  the  ' 


e  a  succession 
laker  exiCniples 
throulh  i 
the  latfer^a^ 


successional  bloom  will  be  weak  and  poor  ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  if  much  restricted  at  the 
roots.  There  is  nothing  like  loginning  early  in 
the  propagation  of  Bouvardias.  In  most  cases 
winter-struck  cuttings  are  quite  as  satisfactory 
for  blooming  the  following  autunni  sud  winter 
as  are  cut-l^k  older  stock.  It  is  now  time  to 
prepare  a  few  plants  of  each  of  the  varieties 
grown  for  producing  cuttings.  This  is  best  done 
by  drying  them  off  much  in  the  way  that  old 
examples  of  Fuchsia  are  done  for  the  winter, 
so  as  to  stop  all  growth  and  cause  most  of  the 
leaves  to  fall  off.  When  subjected  to  this  kind 
of  treatment  in  a  little  warmth  above  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  for  about  six  weeks,  all  the 
soft  green  portion  of  the  points  of  the  shoots 
should  be  cut  away,  giving  water  and  placing  the 
plants  in  a  brisk,  growing  temperature,  where 
they  will  break  growth  from  almost  every  eye. 
When  the  young  shoots  are  from  1^  inches  to 
2  inches  long,  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  put 
in  beat,  they  will  strike  almost  as  freely  as 
Verbenas. 

Flower  Oarden. 

Except  the  usual  routine  duties  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  neatness,  there  is  now 
nothing  that  demands  immediate  attention,  but 
for  all  that  the  work  should  go  on  just  the  same 
as  if  it  were  pressing  or  important ;  there  will 
then  be  no  need  to  dread  the  arrival  ot  the  busy 
season,  as  the  work  will  be  in  advance  of  it.  In 
all  ^rdens  there  is  always  some  parts  that  can 
be  improved,  and  now  is  the  time  to  set  about 
such  work,  and,  by  way  of  reminder  to  others, 
it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  our  own  doings  at 
the  present  time. 

Roses. — The  major  part  are  being  lifted,  the 
edgings  of  the  beds  cut,  and  the  grounds  deeply 
trenched  and  heavily  manured  ;  long,  woody 
roots  are  shortened  back  and  suckers  pulled  off. 
Re-planting  is  then  done,  and  the  beds  are  at 
once  thickly  mulched — those  in  positions  that 
must  look  neat  with  Cocoa  fibre,  but  where 
appearance  is  of  less  consequence,  with  good 
farmyard  manure.  Those  who  are  intending  to 
increase  their  stock  cannot  do  better  than  plant 
now.  In  some  of  the  beds  (not  close  to  the 
Roses)  we  have  planted  Tulips  and  Hyacinths, 
and  in  others  V^iolas,  Daisies,  Primroses,  and 
Forget-me-nots. 

Hkrbaceou.s  border. — Many  of  our  plants 
have  outgrown  their  positions.  Some  have 
spread  to  the  injury  of  adjoining  plants  ;  some 
are  too  tall  for  their  present  places  ;  and  so  we 
are  lifting  them  all,  and  this  w'ill  enable  us  to 
prepare  tne^rder  thoroughly  by  trenching  out 
all  the  old  roots  and  adding  liberally  both  fresh 
loam  and  manure.  This  done,  the  arrangement 
of  plants  will  be  something  after  this  fashion  : 
For  the  most  part  the  tall  growers  will  be  in 
groups  of  three  plants  at  the  back  pa^t  of  the 
border,  but  there  will  be  here  and  there  a  group 
nearer  the  front,  as  uniformity,  either  os  to 
height  or  position  seems  put  of  character  with 
this  class  of  plants.  In  the  front  part  of  the 
border  will  ^  arranged  the  weaker  growers ; 
these  will  be  in  groups  also,  and  vary  in  number 
from  three  to  nine  according  to  the  varying 
height  and  spread  of  the  plants.  This  done  so 
far  as  plants  and  time  to  do  it  will  allow,  the 
more  naked  spots  both  between  and  over  such 
plants  as  Lilies,  Paonies,  and  Funkias  will  be 
carpeted  with  evergreen  Sedums  and  other 
suitable  plants ;  and  those  portions  of  border 
not  so  treated  will  be  surfaced  either  with 
finely  sifted  leaf-soil  orOicoa  fibre.  If  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  herbaceous  subjects, 
small  evergreen  shrubs,  disposed  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  border,  may  Le  used 
with  excellent  effect,  and  of  course  can  be 
moved  at  any  time  that  the  herbaceous  plants 
need  additional  space.  This,  together  with 
regravclling  of  walks  and  planting  a  clump  or 
two  of  Rhododendrons,  constitutes  the  whole  of 
our  present  doings  in  the  flower  garden. 

Fruit. 

ViNE.s. — Houses  from  which  all  the  fruit  has 
been  cut  may  be  left  o^n  ni^ht  and  day,  as 
exposure  to  all  weathers,  mcluding  a  few  degrees 
of  frost,  does  the  vines  no  harm,  while  their 
rest  is  as  effectual  as  it  can  be.  Follow  up 
pruning  sis  the  leaves  fall,  always  bearing  in 
mind  tAt  a  long  rest  after  pruning  is  in  favour 
)f  .  10np^)mpact  bunches.  Pvemove  ^11 
sur^^  fii^quite  down  to  the  roots,  andiysius^ 
it  v^tn  fresh  turf  and  bones  immediately  aftei? 
the  houses  are  cleansed.  If  inside  borders  have  \ 


been  allowed  to  get  very  dry  they  should  l)e  well 
watered  before  the  top  dressing  is  applied,  and 
old  vines  from  which  heavy  crops  have  been 
taken  may  have  a  little  good  rotten  manure 
added  to  the  compost,  but  young  ones  will  be 
best  without  it  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  swell.  The  month  of  November,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  damp, 
is  the  worst  in  the  whole  year  for  ripe  Grapes  in 
general,  and  thin-skinned  kinds  like  the 
Hamburgh  in  particular.  .  Fortunately  the 
foliage  is  now  ripe,  and  in  many  cases  cleared 
away,  and  with  its  removal  the  worst  cause 
of  damping  has  disappeared.  In  very  late 
houses  the  main  leaves  may  not  be  ripe 
enough  to  part  from  the  vines,  but  where 
this  is  the  case  a  great  deal  of  light 
and  air  may  be  let  in  by  cutting  away  all 
laterals  and  shortening  the  fruit-bearing  shoots 
to  within  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  bunch. 
A  little  fire  heat  will  be  required  for  keeping 
out  damp,  but  great  judgment  will  be  needed 
in  its  application,  as  sudden  changes  are 
injurious  to  ripe  Grapes,  either  while  hanging 
on  the  vines  or  after  they  are  removed  to  the 
Grape  room. 

Vegretables. 

We  are  just  now  lifting  Rhubarb  and  Aspara- 
us  for  forcing.  The  former  forces  Ijest  when 
ept  quite  dark,  but  the  latter  must  have  air 
and  light  if  flavour  is  wanted.  We  are  pro¬ 
vided  \C'ith  a  capital  place  in  which  to  force  this 
delicacy — viz.,  an  old  Pine  pit  just  emptied  of 
Tomatoes.  This  pit  will  again  be  planted  with 
Tomatoes  in  January  and  February  ;  therefore 
Asparagus  just  fills  up  the  blank.  We  have 
Mint  in  shallow  boxes,  Tarragon,  Mustard  and 
Cress,  and  a  host  of  other  little  things,  includ¬ 
ing  most  kinds  of  spring  flowers  for  forcing, 
also  in  this  pit,  therefore -it  is  a -most  useful  and 
accommodating  structure.  Outside,  now  that 
the  weather  is  much  better  than  it  has  been, 
we  are  manuring,  trenching,  and  digging 
every  available  inch  of  Ihnd,  throwing  it  up 
rough.  By  February  it  will  be  like  a  bed  of 
ashes,  well  pulverised  and  well  sweetened — 
certainly  one  of  the  main  things  as  regards 
kitchen  garden  cropping.  Our  site  for  Onions 
next  season  is  just  cleared,  having  been  cropped 
with  Snow’s  Broccoli,  which  is  now  laid  in  a 
spare  border.  To  this  ground  we  give  a  thorough 
manuring,  dig  it  deeply  and  roughly,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  we  mix  up  old  night  soil  with  ashes 
and  wait  for  frost;  then  we  give  a  good  top¬ 
dressing  with  this  mixture,  and  as  we  never  sow 
our  Onions  before  the  end  of  March  ample  time 
is  given  for  all  to  be  mixed  and  worked 
together,  a  little  trouble,  1  admit,  but  fine  crops 
are  the  result.  Cos  lettuce  should  now  oe 
lifted  and  protected.  Endive  we  find  most 
ureful,  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  Chicory, 
which  we  blanch  in  the  Mushroom  house,  and 
I  find  that  a  sprinkling  of  powdered  charcoal 
among  the  plants  helps  to  dispel  damp. 


FRUIT. 

Crown  or  rind  grraftinff.— This  mode  of 
grafting  is  only  adapted  for  large  trees.  It  is 
the  simplest  and  most  certain  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Supposing 
we  wish  to  put  a  new  and  better  head  on  a 
large  tree,  we  cut  the  branches  off  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  trunk,  make  the  cut 
horizontally,  trim  its  face  smooth  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  put  in  two  or  more  grafts,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  stem.  It  is  a  ^ood  plan  to  nut 
in  enough,  as  if  too  many  grow  it  is  easy  to  tnin 
them  out.  Insert  the  grafts  by  making  an  up¬ 
ward  cut  in  the  bark  about  .3  inches  long  and 
just  through  it.  The  grafts  are  prepared  by 
cutting  a  slice  off  one  side  tapering  to  the 
bottom.  The  outer  bark  of  the  other  side  is 
then  removed  with  a  light  and  delicate  hand, 
leaving  the  cambium  or  inner  bark  to  unite 
with  that  of  the  stock.  When  the  graft  is  pre¬ 
pared,  an  ivory  or  bone  skewer,  in  shape  like 
the  bottom  of  the  scion,  is  inserted  close  to  the 
wood  in  the  inner  ring  of  bark,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
withdrawn  the  scion  u  immediately  inserted  and 
pushed  firmly  down  with  its  flat  side  to  the  stock. 
The  grafts  should  be  tied  in  and  immediately 
well  coated  wi^h  play,  which  must  be  looked  to 
occasionallv,  Gmd  jdl^raoks  . filled  up  till  the 
ocioEs  begin  growth  fairly 

[■seta  in.  the  tiesr^w^f  rfiqui^e  loosening,  and  later 
tia  the  season  th^naihdiiid  be  removed  ;  but,  If 
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soft  matting  bo  used,  no  injury  will  arise  if 
left  on  till  the  weather  destroys  it.  As  the 
young  shoots  of  tho  grafts  make  progress,  a 
small  stake  should  be  placed  to  each  to  prevent 
wind  blowing  them  out,  which  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  especially  in  the  case  of  rind  grafting. 
Mostof  the  successof  graftingdependsupondoing 
it  at  the  right  time,  .and  both  stock  and  scion 
should  be  in  proper  condition  for  rendering  the 
operation  satisfactory.  The  scion  should  bo  in 
a  dormant  state,  and  to  this  end  tho  young 
shoots  forming  the  scions  should  have  been  cut 
olT  and  laid  in  moist  earth  in  a  cool  place  sev'eral 
weeks  beforehand.  In  grafting  we  commonly 
use  young  wood,  but  older  wood,  so  long  as  it 
did  not  exceed  the  stock  in  thickness,  would  do 
equally  as  well.  The  buds  of  the  stock  should  be 
just  bursting  into  growth  when  the  grafts  are 
put  on,  and  in  the  case  of  old  trees  a  little  more 
time  may  be  permitted.  In  planting  fruit  trees 
extensively  in  any  given  district,  some,  no 
matter  how  good  their  character  may  be  else¬ 
where,  will  generally  be  found  unsuitable 
and  worthless,  but  by  heading  them  back 
and  grafting  them,  in  two  years  they 
will  be  converted  into  valuable  trees, 
while  by  digging  up  and  planting  new 
ones  more  than  double  that  time  would  be 
consumed  before  fertile  trees  could  be  obtained. 
Those,  too,  who  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
trees  can  if  they  like  have  several  sorts  of 
Apples  or  Pears  on  one  tree.  I  have  in  the 
case  of  large  trees  seen  quite  a  collection  of 
I’oars  on  one  tree.  However,  this  is  not  so 
much  to  be  desired,  as  if  more  than  one  or  two 
kinds  are  worked  on  one  tree,  unless  kinds  of 
nearly  equal  vigour  are  used,  the  tree  will  lose 
its  balance,  though  this  may  in  some  measure 
be  avoided  by  working  the  weakly  growers  on 
tho  highest  branches  and  the  vigorous  kinds 
nearer  the  base.  Strong  shy-bearing  sorts  may 
be  rendered  more  fertile  by  double  grafting. 
All  grafting  tends  to  weaken  the  vitality  of 
plants  subjected  to  it ;  that  indeed  is  its  object ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  a  suitable  stock  in¬ 
creased  fertility  is  the  result.  It  is  owing  to 
this  that  double  grafting  becomes  valuable 
where  early  bearing  is  sought.— E. 

Q-ood  Nectarines.— We  doubt  if  there  be 
any  variety  of  the  Nectarine  that  approaches 
the  Victoria  as  regards  itscropping  qualities,  or  if 
it  be  surpassed  for  flavour  and  general  excellence  ; 
but  for  a  vigorous  habit  and  fertility  it  is 
a  perfect  wonder,  and  this  is  not  only  our  own 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  everyone  that  we 
are  acquainted  witn  who  has  grown  it.  The 
Peach  and  Nectarine  have  never  been  cultivated 
extensively  in  this  country  for  the  market, 
probably  because  crops  are  rather  uncertain, 
whether  produced  under  glass  or  out-of-doors  ; 
but  we  have  little  doubt  that,  with  Nectarines 
like  the  Victoria,  the  market  gardener  might 
calculate  with  certainty  on  heavy  crops  ;  and 
everyone  knows  that  good  Peaches  and  Necta¬ 
rines  fetch  very  high  prices,  and  fair  crops 
realise  great  profits.  The  Victoria  Nectarine 
is  worth  a  house  or  wall  to  itself.  We  planted 
a  maiden  tree  eleven  years  ago,  and  it  has  never 
missed  a  crop  from  the  first;  and  then  they  are 
such  crops  !  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  fine — 
like  ordinary  sized  Peaches,  in  fact,  in  the 
general  run.  Our  tree  has  been  cropped  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  fruit  to  every  G  inches  of 
space  every  year,  and  it  finishes  all  splendidly, 
and  makes  a  strong  growth  the  while.  We 
wOuld  get  about  Is.  a  fruit  in  a  provincial  town,  or 
perhaps  more,  from  tho  fruiterer’s,  and  anyone 
can  calculate  what  that  would  come  to  in  a  30 
feet  long  house  containing  some  500  square  feet 
surface,  which  is  the  size  of  a  division 
here,  one-half  of  which  is  filled  with  the  Victoria. 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  have  any  three  or  four  trees 
of  other  sorts  that  together  equal  it  for  a  crop 
year  after  year ;  and  if  we  had  a  range  of 
Peach  houses  to  plant  now,  we  should  plant 
four  of  the  Victoria  to  one  of  any  other  varieties. 
The  flavour  is  first-rate,  and  the  fruit  remarkably 
juicy  and  delicious,  even  when  forced  early,  as 
our  tree  has  been  all  its  life — and  that,  as  every 
cultivator  well  knows,  does  not  promote  either 
health  or  fruitfulness  in  a  Peach  or  Nectarine 
tree.  It  is  true,  os  had  been  stated  regarding 
it,  that  the  fruit  ripens  green  on  the  shady  I 
side,  and  the  side  next  the  sun  is  alW^iys  dark 
red;  but  if  the  IrajL^t^e^' 

Peach  house  for  a  ^uple  of  days  oAe^rtw^fc 
is  nthered,  it  will  turn  a  bright  yellow  colour  ; 
and  then  not  a  handsomer  Nectarine  can  be 


placed  on  the  dessert  table.  It  will  keep  longer, 
too,  than  most  Nectarines  in  the  fruit  room.  It 
is  worth  a  house  to  itself  in  any  garden,  and 
we  propose  devoting  one  to  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  We  hardly  think  it  is  particular 
as  regards  soil,  for  we  have  nowhere  heard  of  it 
failing  to  ^ive  satisfaction  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  Peach  growers  to 
plant  it  exclusively,  feeling  sure  it  will  give  them 
every  satisfaction.  One  thing  we  would  advise, 
and  that  is  to  give  the  shoots  i-oom  in  training 
— 4  inches  or  5  inches  apart  at  least.  When  you 
come  to  tie  in  the  shoots  this  will  appear  rather 
thin  ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  considering 
that  one  can  have  as  many  fruit  on  a  shoot  as  he 
pleases.  We  noticed  five  and  six  fruit  on  some 
of  last  year’s  shoots  on  our  tree  this  summer, 
and  all  were  good  fruit.  As  has  been  said  before, 
the  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  and  the  foliage  is 
large  and  needs  room  in  order  to  secure  the 
maturation  of  the  wood ;  and,  this  efiected, 
a  crop  is  safe  if  the  trees  are  ordinarily  well 
managed  otherwise.  As  regards  other  sorts,  one 
of  the  least  common  is  the  llalgowan,  which  is 
an  old  but  excellent  sort,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  collection.  Like  the  Victoria,  it  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  and  produces  very  large  fruit, 
but  it  is  not  so  prolific.  Putting  aside  some  of 
the  newer  kinds,  which  we  cannot  say  much  about 
at  present,  the  next  best  are  Elruge,  Violet 
Hative,  Do  wnton,  Newington,  PitmastonOrfmge, 
and  Hunt’s  Tawny.  In  buying  Nectarine  or 
Peach  trees,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  say 
that  those  with  good  clean  unions  should  1^ 
selected,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  quite  free  from  gumming,  and  it 
is  equally  necessary  to  see  that  they  are  true  to 
name.  Mostly  all  respectable  nurserymen  are 
very  particular  on  this  point,  and  all  profess  to 
bo,  but  gross  mistakes  are  frequently  made. 
Of  a  quantity  of  trees  which  we  once  bought 
from  a  respectable  firm,  several  were  wrongly 
named  ;  and  the  mistake  had  not  been  made 
through  any  resemblance  of  the  kinds  to  each 
other,  for  late  varieties  were  substituted  for 
early  ones,  and  rfee  — J.  S. 

Pruning  Vines. — Spur  pruning,  t.^.,  leaving 
one  bud  to  each  spur,  although  suitable  for 
some  varieties,  is  by  no  means  suitable  for  others  ; 
yet  wo  find  that  as  a  rule  in  houses  planted 
with  mixed  varieties  all  are  pruned  alike,  and 
with  the  result  that,  while  Black  Hamburghs, 
Muscadines,  Sweetwaters,  andotherfree-fruiting 
sorts  bear  good  crops,  others  are  very  scantily 
furnished  with  bunches.  Now,  as  vines  are 
grown  simply  for  the  fruit  which  they  produce, 
they  should  be  pruned  to  suit  the  particular 
sorts  grown.  My  own  experience  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  leaving  more  young  wood  than  is 
usually  done,  the  lowest  bud,  viz.,  that  which 
is  left  in  close  spur  pruning,  is  a  small  one 
compared  with  the  second  and  third  buds  on  the 
same  shoot.  I  therefore  feel  sure  that  if  any¬ 
one  W'ill  try  alternate  vines,  pruning  one  on 
the  closest  system,  and  in  the  case  of  the  next 
allowing  two  or  three  buds  to  remain  until  they 
show  bunches,  and  then  selecting  the  best,  they 
will  get  finer' bunches  and  more  regular  crops 
than  by  close  pruning.  The  appearance  of  the 
rods  when  pruned  goes  for  little  ;  the  result  in 
the  shape  of  a  crop  is  the  chief  object.  Then 
there  are  many  sorts  that  spur  pruning  does  not 
suit  at  all,  and  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Barbarossa.  For  such  kinds  the  long-rod 
system  is  best,  for  it  is  only  by  having  a  constant 
succession  of  young  canes  that  good  crops  can 
be  secured,  and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  wishing 
to  get  a  maximum  return  from  their  vines  should 
every  year  allow  some  young  canes  to  replace 
exhausted  ones.— J.  G.  G. 


A  new  way  of  root  pruning.— A 
large  proportion  of  our  Fear  trees  are  growing 
on  borders,  that  of  necessity,  owing  to  restricted 
space,  have  to  be  cropped  with  sundry  other 
plants.  At  one  time  I  was  disposed  to  consider 
Buchastate  of  things  asanunmixed  evil,butafter 
long  experience  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  so  far  from  its  being  a  positive  disadvantage, 
the  system  has  its  meritorious  features.  Our 
soil  is  a  light,  deep  loam,  resting  on  gravel, 
and  the  roots  of  all  fruit  trees,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  soon  disappear,  and  lx)re  their  way  into 


thelfl^ths  of  the  gravel,  and  when  this  hap] 
rating  becomes  either  all  but?*  ” 
scab  and  rust.  Our  remi 
Wot  pruning  in  the  strictest  sense  of  thj^|^ 
now  wo  have  no  need  to  practice  bu(  ' 


measures.  Thetrenchingand  feediugneeded  for 
Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  and  vegetables  doubly 
benefit  the  fruittrccs  also,  first  by  disturbing  the 
roots  and  drawing  them  up  to  the  surface  when 
trenching ;  and  secondly,  surface  rooting  is 
induced  %  tho  manure  required  for  tho  other 
plants,  and  that  the  plan  answers  the  always 
heavy  crops  of  clean  fruit  is  abundant  evidence. 
As  showing  my  own  faith  in  this  mode  of 
culture  for  Apples  and  Pears,  a  quantity  are 
now  being  planted  and  the  borders  filled  with 
herbaceous  perennials,  which  will  be  lifted  every 
alternate  year  for  the  purpose  of  trenching  and 
manuring  the  ground. 


12188.— Black  Currant  disease.— I  refer 
to  this  quer^,  not  with  the  intention  of  trying 
to  answer  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  it.  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
Gakdeninu,  I  think,  about  two  years  ago,  and, 
if  my  memory  serves  mo  right,  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  given  which  seemed  at  all  a  probable  one 
was  that  the  diseased  bushes  had  received  a 
check  in  their  growth  from  some  cause  or  other, 
perhaps  insufficient  manuring,  or  too  much 
digging  at  the  roots,  or  drought.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  generally  supposed  that  any  of  these 
ore  sufficient  to  account  for  the  swollen  buds 
w'hich  never  open  properly,  which  ultimately 
rot  and  fall  off,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  branches 
never  again  return  to  their  normal  condition  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  practical 
gardeners  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
aiseause  will  give  us  their  opinions.  Even  a 
series  of  facts  without  explanations  might 
help  us  ultimately  to  suggest  some  more 
likely  cause  than  any  that  have  yet  been 
given,  if  the  real  cause  has  not  been  already 
discovered.  About  thirty  years  ago  we  got  a 
lot  of  bushes  from  a  nursery,  and  they  were 
planted  in  rows  in  a  square  border  with  a  south¬ 
west  exposure.  They  did  well  enough  for  some 
years,  but  at  last  they  fell  victims  to  the  disease 
one  after  another.  Cutting  down  to  the  roots 
was  tried,  and  even  lifting  and  replanting  in 
fresh  soil ;  but  they  were  not  a  bit  improved  by 
either  process,  and  had  ultimately  to  be  rooted 
out  and  new  ones  put  in  their  place.  About 
twelve  years  ago  I  was  told  that  the  disease  was 
confined  to  plants  got  from  the  nurseries,  and  I 
was  advised  to  get  bushes  from  an  old  stock  in 
an  upland  part  of  the  country.  I  got  nine 
young  bushes  from  a  friend  and  put  them  at  a 
north  wall  W'hero  they  have  an  open  yet 
clayey  soil,  and  just  sufficient  moisture  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  suffering  from  drought  in  summer  or 
damp  in  winter.  They  grew  famously  and  bore 
respectable  crops  every  year ;  but  about  six 
years  ago  the  bush  at  the  east  end  of  the  row 
became  afiected,  and  has  borne  nothing  but 
leaves  and  abortive  buds  ever  since.  The  year 
after  its  next  neighbour  followed  suite,  and  so 
on  they  went  each  year  till  five  of  them  have 
been  rendered  useless,  and  the  sixth  is  slightly 
touched.  The  disease  also  broke  out  on  the 
bush  at  the  west  end  of  the  row  about  three 
years  ago,  but  it  has  not  yet  extended  to  the 
others.  At  the  east  end  of  the  border  there  is 
a  large  flowering  Currant,  which  would  partly 
interfere  with  a  bush  on  the  w'all,  even  if 
there  were  no  disease,  and  the  bush  at  the 
west  end  is  rendered  partly  useless  by  a 
double- flowering  Hawthorn.  The  rest  of  the 
border  is  taken  up  with  Raspberry  bushes.  I 
thought  at  first  that  the  flowering  Currant  and 
the  Hawthorn  might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  failure  of  the  bushes  opposite  them,  but  the 
fact  that  the  disease  hasspreadtotho  open  ground 
occupied  only  by  the  Raspberry  bushes  shows 
that  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  the  spreading  fibrqps  roots  of 
the  llaspberry  bushes  themselves  have  robbed 
the  black  Currants  of  their  due  share  of  nutri¬ 
ment.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  insect 
or  a  fungus  might  possibly  be  the  original  cause 
of  the  mischief,  but  in  the  few  examinations  of 
the  buds  which  I  have  made  w'ith  a  glass  I  have 
not  detected  anything  of  the  kind.  More  than 
one  large  garden  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  at 
least  one  in  the  parish  from  which  I  got  my  old 
stock,  have  had  to  be  restocked  within  the  last 
few  years  with  plants  from  the  nurserj'.  Tho 
gentleman  who  advised  me  to  try  bushes  from 
an  old  stock,  repeated  the  expenment  himself 
StlinC(ih)9  same  result.  It  is  curious  that  the 
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Weigh  over  a  pound  each,  and  to  measure  over  a  foot  in 
circumfereacc.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Frmeh  Manxtal 
it  is  stated  that  the  variety  Susquehauali  was  grown  to 
weigh  *•  well  over  the  pound  and  to  be  121  inches  in  girth.'" 
— J.  D.  E. 

12197. — Pear  tree  scale.— The  most  effectual  way  to 
deal  w  ith  Pear  tree  scale  is  to  scrub  it  off  the  wood  with  a 
brush  and  strong  soft  soap  and  water.  Ttie  trees  should  be 
eleaucd  while  they  are  dormant  in  winter.— J.  D.  R. 


THE  KITOHEN  HARDEN. 

'B.eskvy  oropof  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 
—I  have  dug  up  a  crop  of  these,  and  the  result 
is  24l3  bushels  (a  bushel  weighing  50  lb. )  of  fine 
tnbers  from  6.1  poles,  or  something  like  13  tons 
per  acre.  They  are  used  ohied^  for  soup, 
several  bushels  per  week  being  required  for  this 
purpose  in  this  iostitntion.  The  ground  from 
which  this  crop  was  obtained  is  naturally  of  the 
poorest  description,  lying  low  and  wet.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  enclosed  and  drained 
(I  mention  this  to  show  what  may  be  done  with 
such  poor  soils  under  fair  cultivation).  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  root  is  not  more  used  than 
it  is,  as  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
its  nutritive  properties  aud  those  of  the  Potato ; 
aud,  while  not  more  than  8  tons  of  Potatoes  per 
acre  could  be  expected  from  such  land  (to  say 
nothing  of  disease,  which  would  be  sure  to 
make  sad  havoc  in  such  a  low-lying  situa¬ 
tion),  13  tons  of  Artichokes  of  fine  quality, 
without  any  disease,  were  obtained.  The 
cultivation  has  been  of  the  simplest  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  ground  was  trenched  about  2  feet 
deep  for  Parsnips  in  the  winter  of  1883 ; 
a  few  fine  coal  ashes  were  scattered  on  the 
surface  after  trenching,  and  the  seed  was  sown 
in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  spring  ;  a  good  crop 
of  Parsnips  was  obtained,  and  the  ground 
allowed  to  lie  till  the  spring.  At  the  end  of 
March  the  Artichokes  were  planted  in  rows 
3  feet  apart,  18  inches  being  left  between  the 
sets.  No  manure  was  given,  and  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  they  received  between  planting  and 
lifting  consist^  in  running  the  hoe  through 
them  two  or  three  times  after  they  appeared 
shove  the  ground.  My  practice  is  to  change 
the  ground  every  year  for  this  crop,  as  I  would 
for  any  other.  After  catting  on  the  stems 
(previous  to  lifting  the  roots),  I  have  them 
taken  to  the  Rhubarb  quarter  and  laid  in  ridges 
between  the  rows  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  winter,  and  to  act  as  a  mulch  iu 
the  spring  and  summer.  Between  these  ridges 
of  Artichoke  tops  I  lay  the  Aspara/ms  haulm 
over  the  crowns  of  the  Rhubarb,  and  I  find  that 
so  treated  it  comes  cleaner  and  earlier  than  it 
otherwise  would  do,  owing  to  the  shelter  afforded ; 
while,  too,  rows  not  so  treated  suffer  from  dry 
weather,  those  mulched  go  on  flourishing,  and 
the  stalks  keep  crisp  and  tender. — R.  L., 
Brookwood. 

Early  Parafiron  Pea.— The  end  of  this 
month  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Peas.  1  have  had 
a  dry  warm  border  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured  ready  to  be  sown  with  Paragon,  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  early  Peas,  and  ready  for 
gathering  at  the  same  time  as  William  I.  It  is 
excellent  in  flavour,  fills  its  pods  well,  aud  is  a 
heavy  cropper.  It,  moreover,  continues  a  long 
time  in  a  DMiin^  state,  and  possesses  a  very 
hardy  constitotion.  It  is  a  blue  wrinkled 
Marrow,  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height ; 
the  pods  are  large  size  and  each  contains  from 
ten  to  fourteen  large  Peas.  This  Pea  should 
not  be  sown,  but  planted  thinly  in  drills. — R.  N. 

Hints  to  amateurs.— The  weather  at  the 
present  time,  being  so  really  fine,  all  amateurs 
should  take  advantage  of  it.  The  general  work 
just  now  is  to  get  the  spring  Cabbages  and 
Lettaces  planted,  if  not  already  done.  The 
small  plot  of  Tripoli  Onions  should  be  carefully 
weeded,  and  afterwards  hoed,  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  laud  omu,  which  will  add  much 
to  the  crop.  If  Walohereu  or  Veitch’s  Giant 
Broccoli  are  comiug  in  too  fast  they  may  be 
lift<Kl  and  stored  in  a  cool  shed,  where  they  will 
keep  good  for  a  long  time.  Celery  :  Tie  up  and 
finish  earthing.  Nothing  is  so  bad  for  this 
valuable  crop  as  to  allow  the  frost  or  snow  to 
break  down  the  foliage.  The  weather  getting 
into  the  hearts  the  decay  at  once  commences, 
and  ruination  of  the  crop  follows, 

Turnips,  and  Carrots  should  be  all  t>kei^p  a^  | 
stored,  the  same  as  Potatoes,  taking  care  i 

a  few  out  for  present  use.  Parsnips  should  be  left 
b  the  soil  until  they  begin  to  start  in  the  spring. 


Every  inch  of  land  should  be  well  manured,  and 
here  let  me  say,  if  farmyard  manure  is  short, 
“  Beeson’s  artificial  ”  I  find  to  be  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  digging  the  land  deeply,  and  laying  it 
up  roughly,  gives  Jack  Frost  an  opportunity  of 
giving  it  a  good  shaking,  which  sweetens  it  and 
duly  prepares  it  for  cropping.  In  the  matter  of 
Potatoes,  which  is  an  important  one  to  amateurs, 
I  would  say  all  early  Ashtops  and  also  Myatt’s 
shonld  now  be  stacked  on  their  ends  in  shallow 
boxes  so  that  the  shoots  will  be  strong  and 
^reen,  and  nob  white  and  puny.  Delay  plant¬ 
ing  until  the  first  week  in  April,  and  have  all 
lifted  by  the  Ist  of  August.  You  then  miss  the 
disease  which  our  old  friend  is  troubled  with. 
By  following  these  simple  rules,  which  are 
practical  ones,  lifting  Potatoes  becomes,  as  of 
yore,  a  pastime  and  a  pleasure.— Kitch knee. 

Early  Asparagrua. — Our  first  forced  As- 
para^s  was  cut  on  November  1,  and,  much 
as  this  delicious  vegetable  is  valued  during  the 
spring  months,  it  is  doubly  so  now.  When 
the  roots  are  placed  widely  apart  and  thoroughly 
matured  they  force  as  readily  now  as  during 
any  of  the  spring  months,  and  the  produce  is 
equally  strong  and  plentiful,  while  the  flavour 
gives  the  utmost  satisfaction.  A  bottom  heat 
of  75  degs.  and  a  top  heat  of  65  dogs,  or  there¬ 
abouts  are  necessary  for  its  production,  and  we 
like  to  have  it  near  the  glass  in  order  that  it 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air. 
Our  favourite  forcing  place  is  a  Cucumber  pit 
heated  with  a  flue.  In  lifting,  the  fleshy  roots 
are  kept  as  entire  as  possible,  and  when  finished 
off  for  forcing  they  are  merely  covered  with 
soil.  Strong  liquid  manure  water  is  given  each 
time  water  b  required,  and  this  has  a  good 
effect,  especially  when  they  show  signs  of 
flagging.  As  to  the  forced  roots  being  of  use 
for  open-air  culture,  as  some  affirm  they  are, 
I  must  say  that  we  have  never  found  them  to 
be  BO  good  as  seedlings,  which  are  easily 
raised  annually  to  succeed  those  taken  up  for 
forcing. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED  BEGONIAS. 
When  the  first  fine-leaved  Begonias  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  they  were  much  prized.  Many  of  the 
noble  variegated  plants  since  introduced  were 
then  unknown,  and  therefore  these  Begonias 
for  a  time  engaged  everybody’s  attention. 
Several  of  the  most  effective  kinds  are  hybrids. 
The  different  species  cross  freely,  and  seed¬ 
lings  are  easily  raised.  The  species  and 
varieties  that  come  under  the  head  of  the  fine- 
leaved  section  are  mostly  from  warm  latitudes, 
and  consequently  require  artificial  heat  in  which 
to  grow  them  well ;  yet  several  will  succeed  in 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  in  which  they 
are  often  tried  ;  B.  Rex,  for  instance,  in  itself 
a  handsome  plant,  has  been  the  progenitor  of 
several  others  both  fine  and  distinct.  It  comes 
from  Assam,  and  will  do  well  with  less  heat  than 
it  is  frequently  supposed  to  require  ;  this  and 
several  others  of  similar  character  will  succeed 
in  an  intermediate  fernery,  where  their  brood 
distinct  silvery-looking  leaves  contrast  effec¬ 
tively  with  those  of  the  more  elegant  growing 
Ferns. 

The  profaqation  of  moat  of  the  kinds  is  as 
easy  as  their  after  management ;  they  strike 
freely  from  cuttings  made  of  the  shoots,  or  from 
portions  of  the  leaves — the  latter  the  more 
usual  way  of  treating  them,  as  likewise  the 
means  by  which  much  the  greatest  number  can 
be  raised  from  a  single  plant,  os  every  bit  of 
leaf  an  inch  or  so  square  that  contains  a  portion 
of  the  ribs  or  nerves  will  strike  root  and  fonn 
a  plant.  The  leaves  for  this  purpose  should 
be  taken  off  about  May  or  June,  when  such  as 
have  been  formed  early  in  the  spring  will  have 
been  sufficiently  solidified  to  prevent  damping 
offl  Take  5- inch  or  6  inch  pots  drained  and 
partially  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  fine 
peat,  the  surface  made  up  with  sand,  in  these 
insert  the  portions  of  leaf  so  that  they  are  one- 
third  below  the  surface  ;  give  as  much  water  as 
will  just  keep  the  sand  damp,  but  not  too  wet,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  rot ;  keep  them  in  an 
ordinary  stove  temperature,  but  not  covered 
with  a  ^ll-glasB,  or  closely  confined  in  a  pro- 
K  J  ^me,  neither  must  they  be  top  much 
1  %Kthey  will  decay.  In  a  fo^  Iw'soka 
the^^wm  make  roots,  and  ^gin  to  form  a  slippt 
eaca  that  will  push  up  and  throw  out  lei^i^  ei 


like  an  ordinary  shoot-cutting.  When  fairly 
established,  move  them  singly  into  small  pots 
in  sandy  soil— either  peat  or  loam  ;  they  usually 
grow  the  freest  in  the  former.  Although,  as  I 
have  already  said,  these  Begonias  arc  amongst 
tlie  cosiest  of  plants  to  grow,  still  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  such  as 
are  treated  in  a  way  that  enables  them  to  ex¬ 
hibit  their  best  form  and  others  that  are 
managed  the  reverse.  The  weak -stemmed, 
flabby-leaved  examples  often  met  with  are  the 
result  of  growing  them  too  crowded,  with 
too  much  shade,  and  keeping  them  too  far  from 
the  glass  with  insufficient  air  and  overmuch 
heat,  all  of  which  must  be  avoided  if  the  plants 
are  expected  to  fairly  represent  what  can  be 
done  with  them. 

Shading  and  stringing. — A  little  shade 
they  must  have  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 
During  the  growing  season  syringe  them  over¬ 
head  once  a  day  (auout  the  time  the  air  is  shut 
off  in  tlie  afternoon  is  tho  liest),  and  the  water 
should  be  got  so  far  as  possible  to  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves,  as  they  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  thrips.  Give  water,  so  as  not  to  let 
them  flag,  or  it  will  have  the  effect  of  dimming 
the  beautiful  glossy  texture  of  their  leaves, 
which  is  the  principal  thing  that  makes  them 
effective.  All  they  need  in  other  respects  is 
to  increase  the  root  room  as  reiiuired.  Large 
specimens  will  want  pots  11  inches  or  12  inches 
in  diameter,  bat  it  is  not  well  to  give  too  large 
a  shift  at  once  ;  rather  increase  the  space  as  it  is 
needed.  They  are  quick  growers,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  keep  them  until  they  get  very  old, 
as  young  ones  soon  attain  a  size  such  os  to  make 
them  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
larger  silvery-leaved  kinds  are  most  suitable  for 
growing  in  ferneries,  and  will  do  well  planted 
out  in  positions  that  admit  of  their  getting  the 
most  light  without  being  too  damp. 

Species  and  varietie.s. — The  undermen¬ 
tioned  kinds  represent  the  different  forms  and 
colours  of  leaf  that  are  most  distinct  and  desir¬ 
able.  B.  Otto  Forster  is  a  bronzy  green 
ground  coloured  kind  marked  and  streaked  with 
white ;  B.  Rex  has  a  bright  green  ground  banded 
with  white  ;  B.  argentea  hirsuta  has  handsome 
silvery  foliage  of  medium  size ;  B.  Pearl  is  a 
prettily  mailed  kind,  compact  in  habit ;  B. 
Edouard  Andr^  has  bold  distinct  foliage  clearly 
marked  ;  and  B.  Duchess  has  pale  green  leaves 
banded  with  dark  green. 

Insects. — These  Begonias  are  little  subject  to 
insects.  Thrips  sometimes  establish  themselves 
underneath  the  leaves,  and  I  have  seen  red 
spider  attack  them,  but  they  can  be  easily  kept 
down  by  syringing  as  already  advised. 

T.  B. 

Rivinaa  in  fruit. — By  a  little  judicious 
treatment  these  can  be  had  in  fruit  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  during  the  dull 
months  of  autumn  and  winter  that  they  are 
most  appreciated,  and  that  season  is  also  their 
general  time  of  fruiting,  provided  they  are  left 
to  themselves.  Riviaas  are  quick-growing 
subjects,  but  form,  nevertheless,  neat,  bushy 
plants,  that  arc  most  effective  when  in  6-inch 
pots,  studded  with  small  red  or  yellow  berries. 
They  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
or  seeds,  both  of  which  grow  without  difficulty, 
and  both  appear  to  be  equally  floriferous. 
Moderately  good  soil  of  any  kind  suits  them, 
and  they  thrive  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse ; 
indeed,  during  summer  they  do  well  iu  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  Plants  well  grown  and 
fruited  are  useful  for  table  decoration.  Tho 
sorts  in  cultivation  are  R.  lasvis,  in  which  the 
berries  are  bright  crimson  ;  R.  flava,  a  vollow- 
fruited  kind  ;  and  R.  humilis,  a  red-berried 
species,  in  which  the  foliage  is  more  hairy  than 
in  the  two  preceding.  Cuttings  struck  in  the 
spring  smd  grown  on  daring  summer  make 
handsome  plants  in  tho  autumn. — P. 

Useful  Ohrysanthemums  for  out 
flowers. — As  we  use  a  large  quantity  of  cut 
flowers,  and  are  obliged  to  take  care  to  grow 
principally  those  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
that  are  most  useful  and  profitable  for  this  par- 

ri,  perhaps  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  might 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  Gardening. 
For  pure  white  blooms  of  fine  form,  suitable  for 
wreath  and  bouquet  making,  the  Japanese 
^rariet}S  El^nj4  probably  the  beat.  The  im- 
m^ensq  Moom  Men  at  shows  we  do  not  at  all  de. 
j'iihxi  r;i  trj' grow  a  number  of 
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plant*  as  laree  and  bushy  a*  pciible,  and  leave  I  fortunately  faU  rather  readUy,  to  prevent  stopped  onoe  or  twiM  in  »pring  to  induce  a 

from  three  to  six  buds  to  each  shoot.  Thus  ‘  which  the  plants  should  be  withdrawn  from  bushy  foraation,  and  they  should  never  be 

treated  this  variety  produces  an  abundance  of  the  stove  and  kept  in  a  somewhat  cooler  tern-  shifted  before  the  p)ta  are  free  of  roots,  soad  not 

beautifully-formed  white  blooms,  ranging  from  ;  perature  before  being  used.  After  they  have  m  any  canister  th^the  end  of  A^nU  the  end 


‘2  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  work  in  ad¬ 
mirably  in  any  kind  of  really  good  decoration. 

A  kind  that  comes  in  very  well  before  Elaioo  ui 
open  is  Madame  Desgrange,  a  hybrid  J^anese 
somewhat  similar,  but  not  so  completely  formed 
in  the  blooms,  which  have,  however,  a  more  or 
less  yellow  centre. .  Grown  out-of-doors  this  is 
very  conspicuous,  and  prevents  the  blooms 
boiug  classed  as  “white”  at  all;  but  under 
glass,  and  especially  in  a  gentle  warmth,  the 
colour  comes  very  pore.  Bunches  of  this  variety 
spld  very  well  this  autumn.  Another  very 
useful  early  dower  is  Mrs.  Cullingford,  and  a 
third  is  La  Vierge  ;  both  very  pure,  medium¬ 
sized  flowers,  very  freely  product.  For  small 
blooms  for  Ailing  in  amon^  larger  flowers  we 
use  a  Porapone  called  Argentine,  which  produces 
myriads  of  small,  compact,  Daisy-like  blooms, 
with  straight,  stiff  stems  ;  these  are  nearly  pure 
white  when  grown  out-of-doors,  but  inside  they 
are  a  beautiful  colour.  This  is,  altogether, 
about  the  most  useful  kind  we  have  ever  tried. 
Illustration  is  very  good,  but  seldom  really 
white.  Nanum  is  much  grown  by  some,  but  is 
generally  more  or  leas  pink  in  hue.  Among  the 
yellow  varieties  Aigle  d’Or  is  undoubtedly  the 
freest  and  beat  of  tdl  Pompones  ;  the  colour  is 
very  rich,  and  the  growth  and  habit  all  that 
could  be  desired.  A  larger  kind,  very  similar 
in  colour,  though  rather  deeper,  is  St.  Michael, 
which  produces  sploudid  heads  of  a  rich  gold 
colour  ;  this  is  a  great  favourite.  For  a  great 
yellow  flower  Mrs.  Dixon  is  about  the  best,  and 
always  looks  welL  Anastasia  is  a  lovely 
carmine-pink,  and  very  dwarf  and  free.  About 
the  most  useful  crimson  is  Brilliant,  or  King  of 
Crimsons  or  Julia  Lagravere  for  larger  blooms. 
The  white  and  golden  forms  oji  Mime.  Marthe 
are  both  excellent.  With  a  good  stock  of  the 
above  varieties  no  one  need  ever  be  at  a  loss  for 
nice  cut  flowers. — B.  C.  R. 

liTioulla  erratlflslma  In  pots.— Many 
are  under  the  impression  that  this  beautiful 
and  sweet-scented  greenhouse  shrub  is  difficult 
to  flower  until  it  reaches  a  large  size,  but  such 
is  really  not  the  case,  as  plants  of  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  when  only  about  a  foot  in  height. 
We  ha  VO  seen  plants  of  it  in  the  London  nurseries, 
none  of  which  exceeded  a  yard  in  height,  and 
the  majority  only  about  half  that  height.  Each 
plant  carries  one  or  more  large  clusters  of  its 
fragtant  and  delicate  pink  blossoms,  which, 
accompanied  by  the  broad  and  healthy  green 
foliage,  produce  a  grand  effect.  This  Luculia  is 
a  plmt  mat  should  be  grown  in  every  green-  1 
house,  either  In  pots  in  a  small  state  or  planted 
out  as  s^ndard?  Qr  bushes.  ,  t  / 

Rl^^a  huiiiills  as  a  standard. --This  is 
one  oP the  most  Useful  of  all  the  berried  plants  ; 
its  long  racemM  of  bfightly  coloured  fruit  are 
not  only  exceedingly  showy,  but  can  be  had  in 
full  bhauty  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  It 
may  also  easily  be  grown  in  the  standard  form  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  run  the  plants  up  with 
clean  stems  to  the  height  required.  If  boshes 
are  wanted  it  is  only  needful  to  atop  the  leader 
by  nipping  out  the  point,  when  it  will  soon  break 
and  income  furnished  with  young  shoots  down  to 
the  base.  If  standards  are  desired,  the  best 
way  to  obtain  them  b  to  sow  seed,  as 
sellings  grow  strofigly  and  make  straight  I 
and  clean  stems,  which,  if  the  plants  are 
wanted  for  table  decoration — a  purpose  for 
which  they  are  specially  adapted — look  best 
about  15  inches  high,  as  then  their  long 
bunches  of  glossy  berries  hang  clear,  and  are 
shown  off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  seed 
germinates  so  freely,  and  the  plants  are  so 
robust  when  they  come  up,  ana  give  so  little 
trouble,  that  it  may  be  sown  at  any  time.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up  and  large  enough  to 
handle  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  ^ter  being  watered  set  on  a  shelf 
where  they  can  have  a  genial  moist  heat.  In 
thb  they  will  soon  start  and  begin  to  grow 
rapidly,  when  all  side  shoots  should  be  Kept 
ruobed  out  till  the  required  height  is  reached, 
and  if  then  stopped  the  plants  will  quickly  form 


done  service  and  become  shabby  they  should  be  of  March  being  the  best  time.-r-d* 
rested  by  being  kept  somewhat  dry  and  then  cut  I  -  12161.— Plants  for  Australia.— Having 
back,  after  which,  if  syringed  and  watered,  I  resided  in  Australia  for  some  years  I  may  be 
they  soon  break  again,  and,  if  repotted,  become  ^  j^eip  »*  Q.  P.  Q.”  a  little,  though  it  u 
more  full  of  berry  than  they  had  been  l^fore.  :  ge^e  time  ago,  before  English  plants  were 

If  Rivinas  are  propagated  from  cuttings,  it  will  ^  common  iii  the  colony.  However,  as  far  as 
be  found  that  the  young  half-ripe  shoots  strike  j  ^y  recollection  serves  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
best,  and  all  that  is  necessary  with  these  is  to  ^  gucceeded  beet  with  us.  My 

insert  them  in  sandy  soil  and  keep  them  close  experience  was  chiefly  gained  about  200  miles 


in  heat  fora  fortnight  or  so,  by  which  time  they 
root,  and  are  then  ready  for  potting.  A  com¬ 
post  of  fibry  loEun  and  a  little  leaf-mould  suits 
them  well,  and  the  firmer  they  are  potted  in 
this  the  better  they  fruit. — D. 

12180.— Aohlmenes  not  floweringr.— 
These  are  easily  grown,  and,  under  suitable 
conditions,  never  fail  to  flower  well.  They 
require  a  warm  temperature  and  to  be  placed 
near  the  glass.  A  low  pit,  where  the  plwts 
can  have  the  advantage  of  being  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  is  the  best  place  for  them. 


up  the  country  from  Melboame.  In  the  first 
place  Roses  did  wonderfully  well.  .We  had  not 
very  many,  and  they  had  very  little  attention, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  remember  such  fine 
flowers  of  General  Jacqueminot  as  one  bush 

Srodnoed  by  hundreds,  and  many  other  varietiee 
ourished  luxuriantly  planted  anywhere  and 
anyhow.  Gladioli  did  finely,  left  undisturbed 
for  years  ;  Dahlias  we  never  had,  but  I  should 
say  they  would  do  well  if  kept  watered  in  the 
dry  season.  Iris  and  Anemones  flourished  as  1 
have  never  seen  them  in  England,  the  latter 


The  potting  soil  should  be  moderately  rich,  and  particularly.  Wo  had  great  patches  of  these, 


composed  of  loam  with  a  portion  of  peat  and  a 
fourth  p^t  of  decayed  stable  manure. — J.  D.  E. 

12189.— Azaleas  not  bloomingf.- The 
plants  have  evidently  been  placed  out  in  the 
open  air  too  soon.  The  best  treatment  for 
Azaleas  is  to  place  them  in  a  warm  house  as  soon 
as  flowering  time  is  over.  The  plants  like  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  during  the  summer 
months.  They  form  their  flower  buds  in  this 
temperature,  and  after  being  inured  gradually 
to  more-air  they  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  in 
the  autumn  for  a  little  while — say  sixvor  eight 
weeks.  They  will  set  their  flower  buds  in  a 
greenhouse  without  the  aid  of  heat,  but  it  is  best 
not  to  place  them  out-of-doors  until  the  buds  are 
formed.  — J.  D.  E. 

12h84.^(>eranluma  in  winter.— It  is 
getting  too  late  to  cut  these  down  now — that 
should  have  been  done  more  than  six  weeks  ago — 
and  they  woubi  require  repotting  as  8<^n  as  they 
started  into  growth.  If  it  is  really  necessary 
to  cdt  them  down  so  late  as  this  they  should  be 
kept  dry  at  the  roots  until  the  wounds  are 
healed.  The^  will  then  start  to  grow,  and  may 
be  repotted  if  they  can  be  placed  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  is  rather  dry,  and  warmer 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse. — J.  D.  E. 

12181.— Hoya  oamosa.— This  requires  a  house  to  be 
of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which  the  Achimenes 
arc  grown.  It  does  not  object  to  a  high  tenipcraiurc  but 
will  flower  well  there,  at  the  same  time  a  co  ji  stone  or 
what  is  termed  an  intermediate  house  will  suit  it.  Itdoos 
wellonthe  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  flowering  with  the  greatest 
profusion  and  covering  an  immense  space.— J.  D.  E. 

12186.— Deutzla  gracilis.— Very  seldom  does  any 
one  complain  of  this  plant  not  flowering,  If  it  makes  any 
young  wood  at  all  it  will  produce  flowers  freely.  The  plant 
may  be  Uft  out  in  the  garden  >uitil  the  frost  sets  in  or  it 
may  be  taken  into  the  house  at  once.  Anywhere  under 
glass  in  a  cool  house  will  suit  ft  until  it  starts  to  grow, 
when  it  ought  to  be  placed  near  the  light— J.  D.  E. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

121 63.  — New  Zealandplantfl  from  seed. 
— The  seed  should  be  sown  the  beglumng  of 
April  in*  a  cold  frame,  or  10  a  cool  house:  The 
pans  or  pots  must  be  well  drained,  putting  some 
fibrous  material  on  the  cracks  and  filling  to 
withki  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  fine  peat,  to 
which  has  been  added  quite  ode-fonrth  of  its 
bulk  of  white,  sand.  Make  the  surface  firm  and 
perfectly.' leveU-^  and  water  saffieiently  before 
sowing  to  thoronghly  moisten  the  soil  through. 
Cover  the  seeds  with  abont  their  own  thickness 
of  very  fine  mould,  and  stand  the  pots  where 
they  can  be  kept  quite  clean  and  dark  until 
germination  takes  place.  If  the  voung  plants 
coroe  up  rather  thickly  they  should,  w'hen  large 
enough  to  handle,  be  prick^  out  2  inches  apart 
in  6-inch  pots  ;  but  if  they  are  an  inch  or  so 
apart  when  they  come  up  they  may  remain  thus 
until  the  following  year.  These  New  Zealand 
plants  all  demand  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
tare  in  winter  with  plenty  of  air  in  spring  and 
early  sammer,  and  free  exposure  to  the  open  air 


_ _  . _ ^  _  and  sun  In  late  summer  and  autumn.  They 

nice  compact  heads  and  i)egin  to  ffi»war.  It  willjrlqaire  strict  attention  in  the  matter  of  water 
then  be  necessary  to  have  them  elevated^  m  '’'^ili|(i^ever  allowing  them  to  become  dust  d^, 
stand  up  near  the  glass  io  asslstVxeHWeis  i|^^||^oklKtaklng  care  that  they  are  not  so 

.  render  the  soil  sour  and  close. 


setting.  This  they  generally  do  prettv  freely,  ann4Vatered  as  to 
thebenissave  iio|  flo^  inoolouripg,but  they  on- 1  Those  that  gro 


never  disturbing  them,  except  to  divide  them 
sometimes,  and  I  remember  these  as  perfect 
masses  of  immense  blooms. .  Auriculas,  Crocuses, 
and  Scillas  would  probably  find  their  quarters  too 
warm  for  them,  but  all  the  others- mentioned 
would  do  well,  especially  the  Lilies  and  Ranun¬ 
culi^  which  were  simply  superb,  and  no  trouble.  I 
am  referring  chiefly  to  L.  oandidum,  but  almost 
all  the  others  would  be  sure  to  do  more  or  less 
welL  But  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  garden  - 
was  the  Arum  or  Calla  Lily.  A  small  plant  of  this 
put  out  b^ame  invariably,  in  two  or  three  years* 
time,  3  feet  or  4  feet  through,  upon  which  twenty 
or  thirty  fine  blooms  might  be  counted  at  one 
time  in  perfection.  Verbenas  mw  like  we^, 
never  requiring  any  attention  beyond  weeding, 
and  produced  sheets  of  colournot  soon  forgotteu. 
Fuchsias  did  well.  Geraniums  I  cannot  call  to 
mind,  but  should  consider  them  suitable ;  but 
the  whole  tribe  of  what  are  called  “  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  ”  here,  including 
Ericas,  Kriostemons,  Aphelexis,  Chorozemas, 
Ac. ,  flourished  as  one  might  naturally  expect  in 
their  native  climate  ;  while  of  Cytieuaracemosus, 
we  had  hedges  8  feet  or  9  feet  high,  which  be¬ 
came  one  sheet  of  fragrant  blossom  each  roring, 
Regarding  transit,  there  would  be  do  difficulty 
with  such  things  as  Dahlias  and  Anemones  when 
at  rest.  Roses  are  easily  packed,  but  anything 
like  tender  greenhouse  plants  should  be  packed 
in  air-tight  boxes  with  glass  lids.  There  are 
now,  however,  several  extensive  nurseries  near 
the  large  towns  in  Australia,  where  almost  any* 
thing  can  bo  purchased. — B.  C.  R. 

12175.— Arundo  ooliaploUa  and  Hoi-  ^ 
lies. — The  best  time  to  move  the  Aiundo  is" 
about  ther  beginning. 'o£*"April,  jast.*kB  "growth 
commences,^  as  then  the  rbots  quickly^  lay  hold  t 
of  the  new  soil,  and  the  safety  of  )the  plant  is  -• 
assured.  If  transplanted  at  any  other  time  of 
year,  unless  in  September,  it  is  apt  to  die  away 
owing  to  the  roots  rotting.^  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  to  make  Hollies  grow  freely  is  to 
mulch  them  well  every  winter  with  rotten  dui^ 
and  give  them  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  in 
hot,  dryweather.*"  In  planting  Hollies  ihe  roil 
should  always  be  trenched  2  feet  deep,  adding 
plenty  of  dung,  then  when  in  the  course  of  two 
years  they  become  well  established. they  make 
very,  rapid  progress. — J.  C.  B.  4 

12203.— Heating:  small  greenhouse.— 
Oil  stoves  are  of  nsej'-iaasbluch  as  they  are  very 
portable  and  handy,  end  comparatively  inexpen- 
si  ve  in  first  cost ;  also  the'heat  given  off  is  regular 
and  certain,  so  far  as  itgofes.'  On  these  gronnds 
they  are  rtrhaps  the  best  for  very  small  green- 
honkes.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  vitiating  the  atmosphere  with  fames 
more  or  less  hurtful,  also  of  failing  to  give 
Buffident  heat  in  very  sharp  weather,  when  extra 
lamps  have  to  bo  called  into  reciuisition,  as  I 
know  to  my  dost.  One  of  the  small  slow  combus¬ 
tion  stoves,  without  hot- water  piping,  might  suit 
the  case.  These  are  convenient,  and  the  heat 
may  bo  increased  or  lessened  at  will  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  draught,  although  hero  the  disad- 
VRUtafcge  ie  the  danger  of  overheating,  and  so 
anduly  drying  the  air.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  fci  raDg  jne  at  can  ^*b1made  for  heating  by  hot 
I  water,  as  by  no  other  system  do  wo  got  the  pure 


grow  freely  when  young o<)  1  mU(i  bitf.i  16 Axj.uei  jial  to  plant  life,  and  I  do 
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not  think  that  anyone  who  has  once  experienced 
this  would  care  to  go  back  to  any  other  heating 
raedium. — K.,  Southend, 

-  In  reply  to  Femdale’s  ”  qtiery  I  would 

certainly  say  donottry  the  “TorraCotta”  stove. 

1  bought  one  last  autumn,  and  have  just  given 
it  up,  my  reasons  for  discarding  it  being  that  it 
smoked  continually,  it  was  most  dinicult  to 
light,  and  it  took  snch  a  long  time  to  break  the 
coal  and  coke  to  the  required  size  for  use.  1  have 
now  in  use  a  Fletcher’s  Patent  Gas  Stove,  which 
1  think  is  likely  to  be  a  success. — C.  L:  B.  j 

-  In  answer  to  “  Fefndale’s  ”  question  as 

to  the  best  and  least  expensive  way  of  heating  i 
a  small  greenhouse,  I  will  give  him  my  ex-  > 
periences.  I  have  a  greenhouse  facing  south 
7  feet  by  5  feet.  Last  winter  I  used  a  common 
duplex  lamp,  lighting  it  about  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  generally  found  it  burning  by  eight  in 
the  morning.  The  thermometer  never  went 
below  40  den.,  and  I  lost  none  of  my  plants 
throughout  Ime  winter,  though,  of  course,  last 
winter  was  an  exceptionally  mild  one.  This 
year  I  am  trying  **  Rippingille’s  Patent  Stove.” 

I  bum  crystal  oil  in  it,  and  always  clean  and  trim 
it  myself,  and  think  it  a  great  deal  safer  than  a 
lamp.  It  bums  for  about  fourteen  hours.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  off  all  the  black  wick  every 
day,  and  every  piirt  of  the  stove  must  be  kept 
very  clean  to  prevent  it  smoking  and  smelling. 

I  have  over  150  Geranium  cuttings  and  about 
60  various  plants  in  this  little  greenhouse,  and 
hope  to  keep  them  free  from  frost  by  means  of 
this  stove.  If  **Ferndale”  wishes  to  try  one, 

1  believe  he  could  get  it  at  any  good  iron¬ 
monger’s. — Senqa,  West  Kensington, 

12159.— Manure  for  herbaceous  bor¬ 
ders. — If  you  had  some  thoroughly  rotten 
manure  reduced  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
elements  to  the  consistency  of  mould  you  could 
get  nothing  better,  and  there  is  nothing  offen¬ 
sive  in  its  appearance.  There  are,  however, 
plenty  of  concentrated  manures  which  suffice  to 
maintain  hardy  flowers  in  health  and  vigour 
without  the  use  of  dung.  Clay's  Fertiliser  is 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  if  yon  give  your 
border  a  good  sprinkling  of  it  early  in  March 
yon  will  not  have  to  complafn  of  want  of  vigbbr 
in  its  occupants.  Do  not  dig  your  border,  as  is 
often  done,  but  just  point  it  over  with  a  fork. — 
J.  C..  By^et, 

12204.— Large  Orangre  trees.— In  Gar 
DENINO  a  correspondent  inquires  where  he  may 
procure  a  good-sized  Orange  tree.  I  have  two 
which  I  am  anxious  to  dispose  of.  They  are 
both  good,  healthy  trees,  sttmdards,  over  5  feet 
high  from  the  top  of  the  pots,  good  heads. 
They  are  both  in  good  bearing  condition. 
Last  spring  they  about  twenty  little 

Oranges  (Tangerina)  on  each,  but  from  being 
neglected  they  did  not  come  to  perfection. — 
Mr.s.  May,  Ridge  near  Macclesfield, 

12179  — Dividing  Pom  roots.— if  yours  i»  a  hardy 
fem  and  in  the  open  frround  it  may  be  diddod  now, 
although  the  best  time  is  the  end  of  March  ;  but  if  in  a  pot 
do  not  part  it  until  the  young  growths  are  be^rinningtopush 
up  in  spring,  then  it  wiU quickly  heal  and  form  fresh  roots. 
— J.  C.  B. 

12103. — Liming  land. — The  lime  should  he  slaked  by 
pouring  water  on  it ;  and  it  ou^ht  to  he  put  on  the  ground 
not.  Dry  it  into  the  soil  at  oooe,  or  if  it  U  not  possible  to 
dry,  the  ground  may  be  hoed  deeply.— J.  D.  £. 

r.  //.  ntfon. —Chiysanthemum  flowers,  especially 

w  hitc  ones,  frequently  ••  siKirt”  Into  different  colours. - 

Af.  a.- Fvr  the  seeds  mentioned  apply  to  Mr.  Thompson, 

Seedsman.  Tavern  Street,  I|>swich. - L.  .\f.  L. — Not  very 

urtcommon.  but  good  tor  the  sort. - Conittant  Jlcadn-.-^ 

The  Myrtle  is  infested  with  scale.  Remove  it  wiUi  a 
pointed  piece  of  wood,  then  well  wash  with  water  and  soft 
soap  or  Oishurst  Com}X}und.  Repeat  the  operation  once  a 
week  till  the  plant  is  clean. 

Nstmes  of  plants.— /.  ///Kifratoi.- Probably  Cotonc- 

aster  buxifolia. - F.  IT. /?.— AJuga  reptans  ;  Platvloma 

rotuodifolium  (Fern). - T.  L.— .C^chynanthus  grand!- 

florua - H.  3furphy.— Hypericum  glandniosum. - Mrs. 

P.  RntUr. — Cilia  tenuifolia.  We  do  not  know  what 

Agatha  Roses  are. - R.'B.—l,  Chrysanthemum  Burridge- 

ahum  ;  2,  Caliiopsis  Drummondl ;  8.  Specimen  insufficient 
to  identify  ;  4  Species  of  Ilieracium  ;  5.  Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum.  Your  packet  was  insufficiently  sUnqiod. 

- T.  C.— 1,  Pteris  argyroa ;  2,  Nephrodiuni  molle  ;  3, 

Aspidiuni  aculcatum. 

Thames  of  flmlt.— /.  J.  /{.—Muscat  of  Alexandria 

- D.  IPn/fcr.— 2,Minchal  Crab  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  I  and 

4  not  recognised. - J.  K.—\,  Probably  Beauty  of  Kent; 

2,  Oslin  ;3,  Queen  Caroline  ;4.  Not  known. - K.  M.  G'we. 

— 1,  Not  known;  2,  BlentKiui  Oratigo  ;  3,  Redforduhirc 

Foundling  ;  4.  Too  much  decayed. - E.  B.  W.—2,  Feam’s 

Pippin  ;  3,  Bess  Pool ;  4,  Flower  of  Kent. - A.  Bout.— 

Aojeriran  Mother. - Major-General  Moody  — I,  Bur- 

c.haxdt's  Rptnette  ;  2,  New  Hawthomden  ;  8,  Not  known. 

- h,  A  rdcji.— Probably  Crimson  Caraway  Rugyfer»»  . 

R  .B.— Apparently  Ki^  of  the  pippins.— ^3/.  b(F.—\. 
Kinif  of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  WeUiDgtobblr!l)^i:ndo^‘>'sS^ 

—  Others  next  week. 


QUERIES. 

Rules  for  Correspondents.— AfZ  ammuniwilona 
for  insertion  should  he  e’ early  nnd  concisely  vrriUtn  on  one 
side  of  the  pajier  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Publisubr.  2'he  nam«  and 
address  of  the  teiuier  is  required,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
do  plume  to  be  used  in  the  vaper.  Answers  fo  Queries 
should  always  hear  the  number  and  title  of  the  ouery 
aiuwereeL  WAra  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
he  on  a  scfxsrate  piece  of  paper  Owing  to  the  necessity  qf 
Gasdbsixo  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication,  it  is  md  povible  to  insert  queries  anti  com- 
munieotinns  the  week  th^  are  received.  Queries  not  answered 
should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Naming  plemts  or  firult.— Fovr  plants,  fruits,  or 
flowers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimen  are  sent.  We  do  nht  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  florists  flowers,  such  as  FucJisias, 
Oeraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  coiajnrLson  at  hand. 
Any  ctivimunication  res)^c.ting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  always  ascomjKtny  the  parcel.  Correspondents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  uoeral 
specimens  qf  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 


12276  —Pot  Roses.— I  have  potted  some  H.P.  Roecsin 
O-inch  poia.  Will  the  pots  Break  if  plunged  in  ground 
during  the  winter  snd  covered  with  bracken,  or  what  other 
means  could  I  use  to  protect  roots  and  pots  from  frost?— 
Warrinoton. 

12277.— Weeds  on  lawns.- Can  any  reader  inform 
me  hdw  to  eradicate  weeds  (such  as  Dandelion,  Daisies, 
Plantain,  &c.,)  from  law’ns  without  the  trouble  of  hand- 
weeding.  As  I  have  been  told  of  a  mixture  having  been 
used  for  that  purpose  by  a  friend  w*ho  cannot  remember  the 
name  or  composition  of  it,  1  appeal  ti  the  aid  of  readers  of 
Gardbniso  — ARATBI'K. 

12278.— Clerodendron  not  flowering.- i.havc  a 
Clerodcndron  that  did  not  flower  this  year  and  Is  now 
making  fresh  growth  in  a  greenhouse,  where  I  moved  it 
from  the  stove  ;  it  was  rested  last  winter,  repotted,  an  1  put 
into  heat  in  February,  looked  perfectly  healthy  and  yet 
showed  no  sign  of  bloom.  Ought  it  to  be  out  back  now  7- 

iNqi'lRKR 

12279.— Brugmanslas  In  winter.— What  ought  to 
be  done  with  Brugmansias  in  winter  T— I vr. 

12280  —Qardenla  buds  falling  off  —  Will  some 
correspondent  kindly  tell  me  why  my  Gardenia  buds  fall 
off  when  they  are  large?  The  plant  is  healthy  and  clean, 
in  a  damp  stove  house,  well  watered  and  inanui^,  as  I  kn  iw 
it  is  pot  l>ound  ;  the  roots  are  sho  win a  little  at  top.  Would 
it  do  to  shift  it  into  a  larger  pot  without  disturbing  th )  soil 
or  roots  ?— Abxiods. 

12281.— Prult  of  Paeslon-flowor.— I  shall  be  gUd  of 
some  information  about  the  fruit  of  the  Passion-flower, 
which.  I  am  told,  is  eatable.  I  have  rome  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  yellow  Plum  and  f>f  a  rich  golden  colour.  Is  this 
ripe  or  ought  it  to  he  a  dark  plum  colour,  and  should  it  be 
preserved  or  how  eaten,  i.t..  If  it  is  Qt  to  eat  at  all  7—31.  G. 
TirriNOB. 

1228-2.— Llllumlongiflorum.— I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
the  best  winter  treatment  for  these,  as  I  find  they  do  nut 
die  down  like  other  Lilies  but  keep  green  all  the  winter.— 
Barnbs 

12283 —liiUum  Hctrrlsl  — What  is  the  best  mode  of 
culture  and  winter  treatment  of  these?  My  bulbs  did  not 
bloom  and  have  now  developed  a  number  of  bulblets  at  the 
base  of  stem.— Barnbs. 

12284.— Soil  for  Caullflowera.— What  is  the  host 
way  to  prepare  a  piece  of  sandy  soil  for  growing  Cauli¬ 
flowers  ?  I  had  a  piece  dressed  with  stable  manure,  but  the 
crops  failed.- SoLTiU’ORT. 

12-285  —Potting  Roaee.— I  have  some  R«os  which 
have  been  planted  tw’elvo  months  in  open  ground,  and  I 
have  now  potted  them  in  lO-inch  ptU.  Is  there  any  risk 
of  their  dying  through  being  transpUntcil  ?  -Quakhr. 

12-286 — Planting  Rose8. — l  had  some  Rose  trees  sent 
me  on  October  30th,  I  did  not  plant  till  November  4th.  Is 
it  likely  I  have  damaged  the  grow-th  of  the  trees  by  my 
neglect  ?—n  ATTixx. 


12258.— Funkla  grand  iflora.— This  grows  well  In  my 
garden  hut  never  flowers.  What  tieatment  should  it  have? 

Bijiksniibad. 

12-259.— Worms  In  vegetable  crops. —I  should 
be  thankful  if  any  of  your  readers  would  advise  me  as  to 
a  remedy  for  worms  t  hat  attack  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  Beet, 
and  Spinach,  just  at  the  surface.  My  garden  is  an  old 
one,  and  the  soil  is  very  light  rand  near  the  shore.  With 
liberal  manurings  we  grow  good  vegetables.  IVhat  can 
I  dress  it  with  now,  whilst  comparatively  clean  ?  What 
will  rid  me  of  those  pests,  and  at  the  same  time,  if 
possible,  do  good  in  other  ways?— J.  B. 

14260.— Begonia  flicbsioldee.— Can  anyone  tell  me 
how  to  treat  Begonia  fuchsioides  ?  I  have  no  greenhouse, 
but  a  nice  sunny  window  in  a  sitting-room  I  had  a 
cutting  which  grow  too  luxuriantly  the  first  year.  It  was 
very  tall  and  straggling,  and  in  the  autumn  I  out  it  down 
to  about  half  the  height.  It  seemed  to  resent  this  treat¬ 
ment,  and  has  been  unhealthy  ever  since,  scarcely  growing 
at  all  this  last  summer.  What  ought  I  to  do  with  it? 

— E.  Hulbswobth. 

12281.— Wireworm  In  Vine  border.— Wo  have  had 
a  new  vine  border  made  the  turf  of  which  is  full  of  wire- 
worm.  Can  anyone  tell  me  ho  v  to  get  rid  of  them  ?— H. 

Gborob. 

12-262.— Single  Dahlias.— I  have  some  single  Dahlia 
seeds.  I  intend  to  sow  them  in  hKes  in  light  mould  about 
the  end  of  Mxrch,  when  about  ou  inch  high.  I  shall  pot 
them  off  singly  till  it  is  warm  enough  to  plant  them  in  the 
open.  Is  this  the  best  way-  to  make  them  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ?-E.  0.  31. 

12-263.— Christmas  Roses.— List  year  my  Christmas 
Roses  were  a  failure  through  being  eaten  away  by  insects. 

My  gardener  tolls  me  that  he  hss  a'ways  been  accustomed, 
when  the  buds  are  just  showing,  to  cover  them  over  with 
hslf  a  foot  of  light  mould  and  let  the  buds  work  through. 

Will  B^me  reader  give  me  some  information  about  it?— 

E.  C.  M. 

12264.  —  Propagating  Ampelopsis  Veltchll.— 

Will  someone  kindly  say  how  and  when  Ampelopsis  Veitchii 
may  he  proi>agated?— Om.v. 

12 26.').— Roses  In  pots.— Kindly  sav  should  the 
Msrtchal  Ni**!  Rose  bo  grown  in  a  greenhouse  In  pots,  also 
Isabella  Spront,  Niphetos,  and  Red  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  if 
they  are  climbers  f— An  Amatbi  r. 

12263.— Tea  leaves  for  plants.— Could  any  reader 
of  Garof.ni.no  say  if  Tea  leaves  mixed  in  a  heap  of  refpsc 
garden  stuff  (dried  leaves,  old  pottery,  mould,  withered 
flowers,  deoavtsi  Apples,  &c.,)  would  inorcaso  its  nutritive 
qualities,  or  would  it  bo  useless  to  mix  them  with  mould 
which  will  not  be  decayed  enough  to  use  (or  some  months? 

Tea  leaves  were  recohimendod  as  surface  dressing  in  some 
instances  ih  a  late  number  of  Garde.hino  — A.  11.  Farra.h. 

122  ^7.— Evergreen  shrubs  In  exposed  position. 

—Can  any  ef  your  readers  oblige  me  with  the  names  of  a 
few  evergreen  shrubs  which  will  thrive  in  a  position  shaded 
from  the  sxin  by  trees,  and  much  exposed  to  north-west 
winds  ?-W. 

I226i— Arrangement  of  flower  bed. -I  have  a 
round  centre  •‘Od.  measuring  85  feet,  surrounded  in  spring 
a  ith  other  beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  Will  someone 
give  me  an  arrangement  for  this  centre  bed  ?  1  luvo  re.l 
and  white  Daisies,  various  Anemones,  and  AraMs  alba.— 

P.  H. 

12269.  —  Keeping  Grapes.  —  I  should  be  much 
obliged  as  to  the  »»e?t  and  c  viest  method  of  keeping  Grapes 
when  cut  from  the  vines.  —  P.  O.  S. 

12270.— Moving  large  Yew  tree.— What  is  the  best 
time  to  transplant  a  large  Yew  tree  which  is  required  to  bo 
removed  a  few  feet  to  enlarge  a  tennis  ground  ?  Plenso 
give  deUiled  directions  for  doing  it,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  tree. — A.  D.  K. 

12271. —  Stands  for  Chrysanthemums.  —  Will 
some  correspondent  say  how  stands  should  be  made  for 
e.xhibittng  ChrysAnthcmuins,  and  bow  the  blooms  should 
he  arranged?  A  few  bints  will  oblige  novice  exhibitors. — 

CUORLRV. 

12272  — Crocuses  and  mice.— How  can  Crocus  bulbs 
he  presen'cd  from  mice  ?— J.  C.  A. 

12273.— Roses  for  greenhouse  wall.— Would  some 
reader  kindly  recommend  three  or  four  good  Roses  suitable 
for  training  against  a  greenhouse  wall,  also  what  time  1 
should  plant  them?— J.  Duoan. 

12274.— Lime  for  Thom  hedges.— I  am  about  to 
plant  a  mile  long  o(  Thorn  hedge  after  the  ground  has  liecn 
wrll  trenched  1  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  applicat  on 
of  oM  slaked  lime  to  the  soil  would  be  beneticial  or  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  young  Thorn  plants.— Z. 

12276.-*- Water  fllter.— Can  uiyone  inform  me  the 

best  meMi|)f  Ming  a  stein  to  Mt  as  r  water  ffitw  ?  I  hid  no  auer  jnhvsuNkV  of  humaaity  exists.  The 


VefiTetarianiam. — In  your  issue  of  the  1st 
of  November  “  J.  D.  ”  attempts  to  give  “  some 
reasons  for  not  being  a  vegetarian,”  and  his 
attempt  appears  to  fail.  He  begins  by  as- 
snming  that  man  is  a  carnivorous  animal — at 
least  to  a  great  extent  so.  This  is  the  point 
where  we  part  company.  What  flesh-eating 
animal  does  man  resemble  ?  He  does  not  **  lap  ” 
like  the  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  dog,  cat,  Ac.  ;  the 
teeth  to  which  **  J.  D.  ”  refers  are  not  like  the 
fangs  of  those  animals  which  seize  and  kill  other 
animals.  Man’s  teeth  are  in  good  form  for 
cracking  nuts  and  biting  thresh,  bat  nothing 
more.  The  animals  named  above  do  not  sweat, 
but  gramoivorous  animals  do  ;  they  also  drink, 
and  do  not  *'lap.”  Our  critic  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  internal  economy  of  the  human  being 
is  not  compatible  with  a  farinaceous  diet,  and, 
farther,  that  there  is  great  difference  between 
one  subject  and  another  in  this  respect.  The 
latter  of  these  assertions  is  quite  true  if  applied 
to  a  full-sized  and  full-grown-  man  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  infant  on  the  other  hand  ;  but  if 
there  be  a  difference  between  the  digestive 
organs  of  two  subjects  of  equal  size  and  age 
may  it  not  be  the  result  of  disease  ?  A  very 
common  error  made  by  the  worshippers  of  tlio 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  and  other  countries  is  in 
thinking  we  live  on  Cabbage  and  white  bread. 
The  fact  is,  we  ransack  every  comer  of  the 
earth  for  what  is  beautiful  and  wholesome,  and 
we  live  on  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
fruits,  plants,  and  seeds,  and  that  we  have 
intellectual  and  scientiflo  ways  of  cookiug 
our  food  to  make  it  attractive  and  digestible. 
These  are  some  of  our  theories  ;  the  col¬ 
lective  practice  of  the  human  raco  bears 
them  out  in  the  fact  that  three-fourths 
of  the  p<^ulation  of  this  globe  work  and  live 
without  flesh  diet.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise. 
Suppose  the  ‘^,000,000  of  Hindoos  should 
become  converted  (or  perverted)  to  the  opinion 
of  “J.  1).,”  and  abandon  the  fruit  of  their 
lUn&na  trees,  Ac.,  to  seek  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
^c.,  how  could  enough  animals  subsist  on  the 
Grass,  herbs,  and  roots  of  that  tropical  region 
in  which  there  are  regular  periods  of  heat  with¬ 
out  rain  extending  over  four  months  ?  The 
Eiist  Indian  tribes  toclude  the  Sikh,  than  which 
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defends  Plevna  on  a  diet  of  Dates  and  similar 
foods.  Bat  nearer  home  the  Highlander  makes 
a  very  respectable  appearance  on  food  that  costs 
perhaps  less  than  4d.  a-day  ;  a  regiment  of 
Scotchmen  led  the  assault  which  relieved  the 
besieged  garrison  at  Lucknow,  and  an  Irish 
regiment  distinguished  itself  at  Tel-el-Kebir ; 
these  men  grew  up,  for  the  most  part,  on 
Potatoes  and  milk  and  a  little  meal.  If  this 
range  of  climate  and  variety  of  circumstance 
need  addition,  there  is  the  Canadian  wood¬ 
cutter,  whose  favourite  dish  is  Haricot  Beans 
stewed  in  a  pan  in  the  ashes  of  his  wood  fire, 
or  the  settler  in  Texas  with  his  dinner  of 
Indian  com,  bread  and  honey,  or  the  legions 
of  Ciesar  conquering  the  then  known  world 
while  they  ate  brown  bread  and  drank  sour 
wine.  But  we  English  vegetarians  are  such  for 
selHsh  reasons,  not  for  sentimental  or  heroic 
reasons — we  escape  bodily  pain  and  doctor’s 
bills,  fatigue,  and  many  petty  worries  and  ap¬ 
prehensions.  Many  of  us  were  flesh  eaters  till 
we  found  that  the  carcases  of  animals  supplied 
an  imperfect  food,  starch  and  other  necessaries 
being  absent  from  it  and  being  procurable  with 
didiculty  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  kitchen, 
appearing,  in  fact,  in  only  two  forms — 
viz.,  bread  and  Potatoes  ;  a  poor  assortment, 
surely  !  Consequently  we  make  a  new  de¬ 
parture,  and  believe  that  if  our  principles 
should  transform  the  country  into  a  vast  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden,  interspersed  with  dairies, 
the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  all  men 
will  be  promoted.  Agricultural  depression  is 
the  topic  in  every  circle  just  now.  Why  need 
this  industry  be  depressed  ?  It  is  so  because 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  towns,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  villages  do  not  eat  the  food  which  the 
inscrutable  Taw  of  Nature  has  written  in  unmis¬ 
takable  characters  in  theirphysical  constitution. 
To  grow,  gather,  pack,  and  despatch  to  the 
manufacturing  populations  all  the  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  herbs,  and  meals  would 
not  only  employ  all  our  agricultural  population, 
but  the  elevated  character  of  the  work  would 
change  them  from  the  dull  dependents  they 
now  are  into  the  finest  condition  possible. 
Intoxication  would  decrease,  because,  with  a 
natural  diet,  man  would  not  have  unnatural 
thirst  and  craving  for  stimulants. — C.  Walkden, 
Ashiccll. 

-  Most  readers  must  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  “  J.  D.’s  **  article  on  this  subject  at 
page  420.  His  reasons  for  not  becoming  a  vege¬ 
tarian  are  indeed  cogent  if,  as  he  says,  the 
quality  of  most  of  our  cereal  food  supply  is  so 
indilTcrent ;  and  from  this  cause  may  perhaps 
be  traced  the  failures  which  so  many  of 
us  have  to  acknowledge  in  our  trials  of  ve^- 
tarianlsm.  His  information  as  to  the  Rice 
grown,  or  rather  starved  into  whiteness  for  the 
English  market,  is  certainly  surprising  ;  and  if 
the  globular  kind  he  mentions  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  it  ought  to  cause  a  revolution  in  Rice  eat¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  Will  *' J.  D."  kindly  say 
if  he  knows  whether  any  of  this  Rice  is  obtain¬ 
able  in  England  at  the  present  time  ;  and  if  so, 
where? — J.  F.  K. 


POULTRY. 

NOTES  ON  GEESE. 

Whether  geese  are  profitable  or  not  depends 

Xn  circumstances.  Every  farmyard  is  not 

pted  for  them,  but  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  Ixilieve  that  much  more  could  be  made  out  of 
them  than  is  done  at  present  by  those  who  have 
a  large  tract  of  meadow  or  natural  Grass  land, 
where  the  geese  could  pasture.  Geese  are  vege¬ 
tarians,  and  will  gather  the  greater  part  of  their 
food  at  the  roadsides  and  in  waste  places.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  amongst  young  pasture,  or 
they  will  play  sad  havoc  with  it,  nipping  the 
young  clover  close  to  the  root,  and  spoiling  it  for 
a  futnre  crop.  At  this  time  of  the  vear  many 
farmers  use  geese  for  “  stubblings,  ”  having  a 
boy  to  herd  them.  The  best  breed  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Toulouse,  which  is  long  in  body, 
thick  and  square,  having  a  very  upright  carriage. 
The  weight  this  variety  attains  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  60  pounds  per  pair,  single  ganders 
weighing  up  to  .36  and  .38  pounds.  The  other 
varieties  besides  the  Toulouse  are  the  Emden, 
Chinese,  Canadian,  Egyptian,  and  Sebastopol. 

Manaoemen't  of  obese.— Geese  sk6iI1d  not  be 
housed  with  other  ]p^«J^pb|af}ha^ 
themselves,  which  should  W  kept  sWn^mousiy 


clean  and  dry.  A  good  litter  of  straw  should  be 
provided,  which  should  be  shaken  up  with  a  fork 
I  and  often  renewed.  A  pond  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
I  sary,  but  is  to  be  preferred.  As  regards  food,  they 
will  oat  any  kind  of  vegetables  boiled  or  raw. 
Corn  or  barley  meal  may  be  given  in  moderation 
I  at  night.  The  young  birds  generally  l>egin  to 
lay  in  February,  and  lay  from  twelve  to  thirty 
eggs.  They  get  broody  once  or  twice  in  a  season, 
and  may  l^  allowed  to  hatch  their  own  eggs, 
which  take  thirty  days. 

From  the  first  the  goslings  should  be  liberally 
fed  on  cooked  soft  food,  with  a  good  mixture  of 
vegetables,  such  os  Cabbage,  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  Sic.  The  old  birds  will  guard  and 
take  care  of  the  young,  but  the  goslings  must 
not  be  allowed  to  roost  on  damp  ground.  When 
once  fledged  they  require  little  care,  and  are 
able  to  look  after  themselves.  Some  object  to 
let  the  old  goose  hatch  her  eggs,  preferring  to 
set  them  under  Brahmas  or  Cochins.  Four  or  at 
most  five  eggs  should  only  be  given  to  one  hen, 
and  as  the  shells  of  the  eggs  are  very  thick 
they  should  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  warm 
water  during  the  time  of  hatching.  When  the 
goose  is  sitting,  it  is  dangerous  for  strangers  to 
approach  her,  more  especially  if  she  be  an  old 
bira,  as  she  is  very  ready  to  attack  them  ; 
whilst  the  old  gander,  who  is  on  the  watch  ready 
to  defend  her  from  molestation,  will  join  in 
the  attack,  and  the  stroke  of  his  wing  has  been 
known  to  break  a  man’s  leg.  It  is,  therefore, 
obviously  advisable  to  keep  at  a  respectable 
distance.  The  geese  will  not  attack,  but  be  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  woman  in  charge — 
whom  they  know. 

When  geese  are  put  up  to  fatten,  they  should 
be  confined  in  a  dark  place  and  fed  upon  com 
and  water,  or  meal  mixed  with  milk.  The 
down  and  feathers  of  geese  are  very  valuable, 
and  in  some  parts  of  P^ngland  are  plucked  at 
regular  intervals  from  the  living  specimens.  Geese 
are  as  good  as  a  watch  dog,  giving  warning 
by  their  loud  cackling  on  the  approach  of  anyone. 

Choice  of  .stock. — In  baying  geese  for  breed¬ 
ing,  SCO  that  the  gander  and  goose  are  not 
related  ;  and  as  the  age  is  difficult  to  guess, 
reject  those  with  feathers  almost  touching  the 
ground,  and  which  are  fat  and  very  n.uch  in¬ 
clined  to  a  baggy  appearance  behind.  The 
number  of  geese  to  a  gander  should  not  exceed 
three  or  four.  Ganders  should  not  be  kept 
more  than  two  or  three  seasons,  as  after  that 
they  become  very  ill-natured  and  troublesome 
— a  perfect  terror  to  all  the  smaller  occupants 
of  the  farmyard.  Geese  are  not  so  troublesome, 
and  will  live  and  be  productive  to  a  good  old 
age— thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  being  by  no 
means  rare.  P. 

Roup  In  hens. — Roup  is  the  most  common 
and  the  most  fatal  of  poultry  diseases.  It 
resembles  glanders  in  horses,  and  has  a  conta¬ 
gious  or  infectious  character ;  it  particularly 
attacks  ill-fed  fowls  in  close  and  filthy  places. 
The  symptoms  are  swelling  round  the  eyes,  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  limpid  but  even¬ 
tually  pumlent  and  feetid  drivelling  from  the 
mouth.  All  fowl  attacked  should  be  promptly 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  all  yards,  Ac., 
where  it  breaks  out  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  kept  in  a  iidy,  sweet,  and  well- 
ventilated  condition.  Many  nostrums  are  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  possibly  amongst  the  best  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  to  act  as  an  emetic,  and  a  mass  of 
Garlic,  Rue,  and  butter  well  beaten  together, 
and  crammed  down  their  throat.  The  grand 
remedies,  however,  are  prevention  by  cleanli¬ 
ness,  ventilation,  and  proper  feeding  for  the 
sound  birds,  and  warmth  and  thorough  shelter, 
combined  with  proper  ventilation,  for  those 
affected.  Roup  attacks  not  only  the  common 
gallinaceous  fowl,  but  all  the  feathered  inmates 
of  the  yard,  even  ducks  and  geese.  In  the  case 
of  thclast  it  takes  the  name  of  “gargle.” — P.  H. 

Qulnea  fowl. — These  birds  are  not  poly¬ 
gamous  ;  each  male  prefers  to  have  a  single  mate. 
Therefore,  if  the  object  be  the  production  of 
young,  they  should  be  kept  in  pairs  according  to 
the  number  required  ;  even  then  a  large  percent- 
»ge  of  the  eggs  will  prove  unfertile.  We  have 
kept  guinea  fowls  for  many  years,  and  our  great 
and  invariable  disappointment  arises  from  the 
eg^  not  being  impregnated.  The  sexes  in  these 
bOT*3re  so  much  alike  in  outward  appearance 
0K^ey  arc  hardly  distingubhable  .  .One  uxi^l-t 
,  for  the  selection  of  pairs  is  that>t:h^a 


alone  has  a  call  note,  “  Come  back  !  come  back  !” 
The  eggs  are  nsually  laid  astray,  and  two  or 
three  hens  will  make  use  of  one  common  nest. 
The  situation  of  this  is  often  betrayed  by  the 
over  anxiety  of  the  cock  in  his  attendance  on 
the  hen.  The  female  commences  to  lay  about 
the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  young  are  hatched  mostly  by  common  hens. 
Occasionally  a  Guinea  hen  will  bring  off  a  brood, 
but  with  us  it  has  always  been  so  late  in  the 
season  that,  with  the  impossibility  of  getting 
them  in  a  coop,  most  of  the  chicks  have  died 
off  during  the  autumn.  As  soon  as  a  sufliciency 
of  oggs  is  obtained,  we  place  them  under  our 
Dorking  hens  for  hatching,  giving  about  seven¬ 
teen  eggs  to  a  hen.  The  period  of  incubation 
is  four  weeks.  Besides,  perhaps,  requiring  more 
attention,  we  do  not  find  the  young  any  more 
difficult  to  rear  than  other  chickens.  The  great 
thing  is  togivethem  pro|^r  food.  This  will  consist 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  ana  breadcrumbs,  maggots 
and  ants’  eggs,  which  are  indispensable,  curds, 
scraps  of  meat,  bones  to  pick.  Rice,  small  Wheat, 
Ac.  The  coop  should  l^  placed  in  a  warm  and 
dry  situation  on  the  Grass,  and  moved  often. 
They  require  to  bo  constantly  fed  and  carefully 
tended  till  the  horn  on  their  heads  is  fully 
developed,  afterwards  they  will  require  no  more 
attention  than  other  poultry.  Of  all  poultry 
they  are  the  most  unprofitable  ;  they  are  a  long 
time  on  hand,  and  the  price  they  realise  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  they  require. 
Wo  keep  them  for  variety,  and  because  they 
afford  a  dainty  dish  at  a  time  when  other  poultry 
are  scarce  or  out  of  season. — S.  H.  W. 

Guinea  fowls. —To  **  N.  A.  P.”— I  havo  some  Guinea 
fowls  nearly  full  grown  which  you  can  have — Mrs. 
PBiTniinT,  /t»y  CotUifie,  Chalk  Hill,  Watford, 

-  In  reply  to  **  N.  A.  P.,"  I  have  prot  some  Guinea 

fowls  to  dispose  of.— Edwabd  Ocdd,  WestergaU  Houtr, 
Aldinghounu,  ChieJu^Ur. 

Plfifeon— I  have  a  pigeon  with  a  rattling  noise  in  Its 
throat,  and  it  seems  to  havo  a  couj^h  when  it  is  eating. 
Will  any  one  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it?  I  do  u  ot  want 
to  kill  it.— J.  E.  W. 


HOUSBHOLD. 

Soda  oake.  — Half-fwand  flour,  3  oz.  butter, 
^  lb.  currants,  6  oz.  white  moist  sugar,  half  a 
teacupful  of  milk,  one  egg,  half  a  teaspoon  ful 
of  car  Donate  of  soda.  Rub  the  batter  into  th 
flour,  add  the  currants  and  sugar,  mix  well 
together.  Whisk  the  eggs  well,  mix  it  with  the 
milk,  in  which  the  carinate  of  soda  has  been 
previously  dissolved,  mix  these  with  the  dry 
ingredients.  Batter  a  mould  or  cake  tin  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  way.  The  mixture  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  put  into  the  oven  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  addition  of  the  soda,  or  the  cake 
will  be  heavy.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  cake  is  quite  done  through,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the 
middle.  If  the  knife  comes  out  clean  and 
bright,  the  cake  is  done.  The  top  of  the  cake 
should  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white  buttered 
paper  to  prevent  its  burning. 


CIWEET-SCENTRD  PLANTS.— Six  of  the 

^  most  delicious  of  all  flowers  for  perfume  lure  Btephanofis 
flnribunda  (flue  vAricty),  Is.  6d.  each ;  Gardenia  florida.  Is.  3d. ; 
Gardenia  citriotlora,  2b.  6d. ;  Pancratium  fragrans,  &.  Stl. ;  P 
specioaum,  2s.  6d. ;  Jasminuro  Maid  of  Orleans,  la.  The  oil 
fine  strong  jtlantB  for  flower  this  winter  for  lOa.  Packacr 
Kratis  and  Fcnis  extra  to  pay  carriage.— JOHN  H.  LEV. 
Woodside  Green.  South  Norwood.  8.E. _ 

MOST  ELEGANT  PALMS  for  68.— Three 

U  pairs  of  Cocos  Woddelliana,  Arcca  lutescens.  Coco*  phi- 
mosa ;  pnitty  plants  in  small  pots  ;  hamper  irmtis.— JOHN  II. 
LEY.  Woodside  Green.  8.E. _ 

I  p  DRAC.^ENAS,  4-inch  pots,  121. — All  finest 

and  distinct  sorts.  Just  showiM  colour ;  in  5-lnch  pots, 

U  feet  to  2  feet  high,  21s.  dozen.  Packagt-s  gratis  for  cash 
wlUi^order. -J.  H.  LEY.  Woodside  Green.  8.K _ 

C  ADIANTUM  FARLEYKNSE,  lOs.  6d.— 

"  Remarkably  beautiful  plauts  with  far  flner  fronds  than 
are  usually  seen,  in  4-inoh  pots,  but  fit  for  6-Inch,  and  will 
rapidly  make  large  siiecimens.— JOHLN  H.  LEY,  Woodside 
Green,  8.E. _ _ 

TO  HALF-HARDY  FERNS,  fis.  —  Strong 

plants  from  oold  pit  of  the  new  Lastro.a  aristata  vari©- 
gata,  Cyrtomlum  lucidum.  Tree  Ferns,  crested  Boolopcn- 
driunM,  and  a  groat  variety  of  others :  all  distinct.  ]^>x  gratia 
for  cash  and  one  Fern  gratis.— JOHN  H.  LEY,  Woodside 
Green,  8.E. _ 

6DAVALLIAS,  Ss. — Hare’s-foot,  SquirreTa^ 

foot,  D.  Tyerraani,  D.  tenulfoHa,  D  immersa,  D.  Novw*- 
Zelandis.  Box  gratis,  or  by  post  for  6d.  extra.— J.  H.  LEV. 
Woodside  Green.  B  E. _ 

TO  CROTONS,  highly  coloured,  12a.— Fine 

pilwifo  la  'IJ-lnch  pots  of  the  beat  sorts  in  cultivation  ;  a  !' 
distinct  jany  sort  not  reqaired^excluded).  Double  size.  v«ry 
"bjiailsipjcc  Id  Ad’dh  a«rp-iricJi  pots,  for  2ls.  Packas*  ■ 
gratis;- JO B-K  E . L%Y.  W^side  Green,  8.  K. 
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OUTDOOR  PliANTa 

HELICHRYSUM  ROSMARINIFOLIUM. 

The  plant  here  figured  is  one  of  the  few  shrubby 
members  of  the  enormous  genus  Helichrysum. 
It  sQcceeda  well  in  the  open  air,  at  any  rate  in 
the  Bonth  of  England — perhaps,  to  be  quite  cor¬ 
rect,  I  should  say  one  of  the  very  few  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  flourished  outside  without 
protection  in  southern  gardens  for  some 
years.  A  well-grown  specimen  used  to  be  one 
of  the  ornaments  in  the  wonderful  garden  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  C.  Joad,  at  Ot^field,  Wimbledon, 
and  this  very  plant  found  its  way  to  Kew  with 
a  large  miscellaneous  collection  after  that 
^tleman’s  death.  A  glance  at  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illnstration,  which  represents  a  slender 
branchlet,  will  ^ive  a  better  idea  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  species  than  a  column  of  dry  descrip¬ 
tion  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  plant  in  question 
is  a  thoroughly  worthy  companion  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  New  inland  Olearia  Haasti,  the  golden- 
leared  Cassinia  fulvida  (Diplopappus  chry- 
sophyllus  of  gardens),  and  some  others  of  the 
handsome  southern  hemisphere  composites 
which  in  comparatively  recent  years  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country.  The  little  white 
starry  flower- heads 
are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion, 
but  do  not  last, 
either  on  the  bush 
or  in  the  water,  so 
long  as  the  larger 
ones  of  the  Olearia 
Haasti.  The  foliage 
is  dwp  green  and, 

M  might  be  inferred 
from  the  specific 
name,  very  like  that 
of  the  common  Rose¬ 
mary.  In  a  wild 
state  the  typical 
form,  which  we  have 
not  swn  in  -cultiva¬ 
tion,  is  much  more 
common  ;  it  differs 
principally  in  its 
somewhat  stoater 
branches  being  ter¬ 
minated  by  large 
dense  corymbs.  On 
the  Anstralian  Alps 
(Victoria),  where  it 
s^nds  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  from  4.000 
feet  to  6,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the 

streams  in  the  northern  part  of  Tasmania,  it 
forms  an  handsome  bush  from  6  feet  to  0  feet 
ifl  height.  G.  N. 

dahlias  in  a  LANCASHIRE  GARDEN. 

The  interest  which  amateurs  have  taken  during 
the  iMt  few  years  in  these  flowers,  particularly 
the  single  variety,  must  be  my  excuse  for  send¬ 
ing  these  notes  for  insertion  in  Gabdenino, 
giving  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  oK 
Dahlias,  more  particularly  during  the  years 
ISS3-4,  for  without  taking  two  seasons  a  full 
I  practical  result  cannot  be  obtained.  1  have 
taken  the  title  of  this  article,  all  but  one  word, 
irom  that  genial  and  pleasant  writer,  the  late 
^r.  Henry  A.  Bright.  In  his  journal,  **  A  Year 
3  s  J Lancashire  Garden,**  he  writes  : — Lanca- 
dre  is  not  the  best  possible  place  for  a  garden, 
ud  to  be  within  five  miles  of  a  large  town  is 
^rtainly  no  advantage.  We  get  smoke  on  one 

and  salt  breezes  on  another,  and,  worst  of 
p  there  comes  down  upon  us  every  now  and 
,uo  a  blast  laden  with  heavy  charcoal  odours, 
>^4ich  is  more  deadly  tham  either  smoke  or 

IVell,  such  is  pretty  well  my  position.  I  ai 
«wever,  two  miles  nearer  the  ija^e  toyvn  sfcd 
breezes,  but  the  same  distance  fiirth^j:  fr\a. 
objectionable  chemical  works.  1  may  have 


the  advamtage,  bat  the  town  ham  wonderfully  in¬ 
creased  since  1874,  amdis  now  admost  at  my  garden 
door;  indeed,  I  am  not,  **as  the  crow  flies,** 
three  miles  from  the  townhall.  I  had  before 
grown  Dahliam,  but  in  the  spring  of  1883  I  de¬ 
termined  to  make  them  a  speciadi^,  auxd  so 
obtained  from  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Tottenham 
Nurseries,  some  two  dozen  plants,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Juarezi,  single  varieties.  I  did 
fairly  well  with  them  and  my  double  Dahlias 
last  year,  and  in  due  course  took  up  and  stored 
during  the  winter  the  tubers.  These  1  keep 
free  from  frost  and  heat  in  an  unoccupied  stable, 
spreaid  out  on  boards  and  covered  over  with  old 
hay.  I  lost  very  few  tubers,  and  the  single  kept 
better  tham  the  doable. 

Early  this  year  I  started  my  tubers,  in  slight 
heat,  under  a  very  elderly  glams  roof,  neither 
wind  nor  rain  proof  (which  must,  I  suppose,  be 
called  a  greenhouse),  and  as  the  young  shoots 
^ot  some  3  inches  long  I  potted  tnem  off 
into  thumb  pots,  some  with  portions  of  the 
rooted  tuber.  All  made  good  and  rapid  growth, 
especially  those  with  tuMrs  attached.  I  gave 
them  one  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  they  were 
ready  to  plant  out  early  in  May.  Amongst 
these  plants  I  had  Lutea  grand iflora,  Rob  Roy, 
Walter  Ware,  Mrs.  R.  Upcher,  Paragon,  White 


Flowering  spray  of  Helichrysum  roemariaifolium. 

Queen,  Gracilis  elegans  and  perfecta,  Buffalo, 
Nora,  Novelty,  Thiuia,  and  these  with  others 
1  had  all  planted  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  cut 
my  first  blossoms  from  Lutea  CTandiflora  within 
the  first  ten  days  of  June,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  many  of  the  others  were  in  good 
blossom.  1  ran  some  risk  from  a  late  frost, 
but  then  in  this  part  of  the  world  we 
have  always  to  reckon  upon  there  being  one 
tolerably  early  in  autumn.  I  escaped  a  late 
spring  frost,  and  so  got  my  plants  forward  un¬ 
checked,  indeed  so  forward  that  I  bad  many  in 
blossom  before  some  new  plants  I  had  from  the 
Tottenham  Nurseries  were  ready  to  put  out. 

The  newer  varieties  I  had  included  Empress, 
Mauve  Queen  (improved,  I  imagine),  Negress, 
Clown,  Juno,  Beacon,  Lucy  Ireland,  George 
Clark,  Utility,  Scarlet  Defiance,  ^ginald. 
Cherry,  Emblem,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  beds 
were  in  good  heat,  but  on  planting  I  put  addi¬ 
tional  well  rotted  stable  manure,  and  gave  each 
a  good  dose  of  manure  water.  I  do  not  think 
that  all  through  the  dry  warm  weather  the 
Dahlias  ever  flagged  for  want  of  water. 

My  premises  are  in  shape  oblong,  the  house, 
^th  the  yard  more  immediately  l^longing  to 
itL^king_afoQt  half  the  width  at  one  end  ;  the 
und  the  garden  forms  an :  i 


outside  the  path  are  more  beds,  the  lower 
part  being  Grass,  with  beds  cut  in  it,  and 
outside  again  are  more  beds  with  some  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  other  shrubs  at  the  back ; 
beyond  that  some  eight  acres  of  meadow 
land.  My  newest  plants  I  placed  in  the  Grass 
flat  beds  in  the  head  of  the  Figure  8,  and  when 
once  settled  they  made  rapid  progress,  and  came 
well  into  bloom  all  about  the  same  time.  I  had 
several  Juarezi,  Glare  of  the  Garden,  Constance, 
doable  and  Pompone  Dahlias.  1  mention  many 
by  name  because  I  have  observed  in  Gabdenino 
Illustrated  the  difiSculty  some  of  your  readers 
seem  to  have  experienced  in  blossoming 
Jnarezi,  and  their  doubts  as  to  the  single  being 
as  hardy  and  floriferous  as  the  doable.  Now 
this  season  I  have  grown  several  Juarezi  plants 
6  feet  high  and  about  12  feet  round,  and  have 
generally  had  6  to  8  good  blossoms  out, 
besides  buds,  on  each  plant,  and  when  the  first 
frost  (the  only  frost  we  have  yet  had)  came,  on 
the  13th  October,  1  counted  14  blossoms  on 
one  Cactus.  Mau^e  Queen  Improved  also 
grew  and  blossomed  wonderfully  well,  and 
attained  a  height  of  7  feet,  the  highest  sprays 
being  in  continual  bloom. 

The  beds  in  the  Grass  plot  were  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  walking  between  them,  and  the 
luxuriant  growth  of 
the  Dahlias  gave  the 
appearance  of  a 
shrubbery,  whilst 
the  beautiful  colours 
of  the  almost  count¬ 
less  blossoms  shone 
like  gems  in  the  dark 
setting  of  the  leaves. 
1  have  cut  many 
hundreds  of  flowers 
for  neighbours  — 
bouquets,  church  de¬ 
corations,  and  home 
use— and  the  supply 
has  been  constant 
and  full,  whilst  the 
great  contrasts  that 
can  be  made  with 
such  flowers  as  Ne¬ 
gress  (almost  black) 
and  White  Queen, 
and  the  prismatic 
blending  of  colours 
that  can  be  made 
with  other  flowers, 
produce  floral  dis¬ 
plays  that  can  hardly 
oe  equalled  by  any 
other  combination  of 
hardy  flowers.  1 
thought  1  would 
mention  by  name  those  Dahlias  that  had 
bloomed  most  abundantly,  hut  when  jotting 
down  the  names  1  found  all  had  blossomed  so 
freely  that  I  gave  up  the  idea. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  reached  S.  Luke’s  (or  as 
some  call  it  the  Indian)  summer  safely,  hut  a 
cruel  white  frost  of  a  few  hours  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  October  13  alike  cut  down  my  hopes,  my 
Delias,  Scarlet  Rnnners,  and  Vegetable  Mar¬ 
rows  ;  hat  my  Chrysanthemums  withstood  the 
enemy,  so  I  have  still  a  few  flowers  left.  The 
frost  I  refer  to  was  very  partial  in  its  effects, 
some  gardens  no  great  distance  from  mine  being 
almost  untouched. 

For  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where 
the  garden  itself  is  tolerably  open.  Dahlias,  and 
Chrysanthemums,  and  early  Tulips  are  the  three 
great  flowers.  I  have  grown  all  here  with  great 
success,  and  am  now  loginning  to  take  up  my 
Dahlias  to  prepare  the  beds  for  early  Tulips, 
and  I  advise  all  amateurs  who  have  had  any 
difficulty  in  making  their  gardens  bright  to  try 
the  same  flowers.  I  do  not  say  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  flowers,  for  I  have  grown  many  myself, 
such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  Marigolds,  Gladioli, 
Everlastings,  Lol^lias,  (iazanias,  Hibiscus, 
Mignhh^tt«l,lCll^V€ld^l&;c  ,  and  with  the  happiest 


a :  l]^-.  r^ltBfrS^hv  (indeed,.  ma  me  quite  dis- 
eight— the  top  part  of-Uae'  TOdel  caT|Jw  This  gives 

ngure  ana  the  shoulders,  so  to  say  it — whili^^t!]gj5<^^t_^|_^|\5i|  gardening,  and  1 
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may  add  that  I  raised  a  nice  lot  of  some 
seventy  seedling  Dahlias  this  year,  but  not 
quite  early  enough  to  get  them  well  into 
blossom. 

Lancashire,  J.  P. 


Hardy  Primroses  firom  seed.— A  few 
years  ago  when  seeds  of  various  coloured  Prim¬ 
roses  were  freely  advertised,  I  secured  a  supply, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  good  stock  of  plants 
was  raised,  and  the  variety  of  colours  was  truly 
charming.  They  ranged  from  deep  crimson  to 
mauve,  and  to  the  most  delicately  tinted 
yellows ;  but,  unfortunately,  rabbits  soon 
worried  the  plants  to  death  after  they  were  put 
out.  In  order  to  get  strong  plants  for  (lowering 
the  next  season,  the  seeds  cannot  be  sown  too 
early  in  the  new  year.  In  our  case  they  were 
sown  in  pans  which  were  placed  in  a  cool  house, 
aud  the  soil  was  kept  constantly  moist,  but  as 
the  seeds  are  very  small  some  care  is  necessary 
in  watering,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  washed 
out  of  the  soiL  It  will  be  several  weeks  before 
young  plants  show  themselves,  and  when 
they  do  they  come  up  irregularly  ;  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  until  there  is  a  number 
Bufticiently  large  to  bear  removal.  In  our 
case  we  did  not  disturb  them  until  the 
end  of  May,  when  most  of  the  seed  had 
produced  plants.  Previous  to  being  trans¬ 
planted  the  pans  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
for  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  hardened.  A 
piece  of  ground  was  then  prepared  for  them  on 
a  shady  border.  In  order  to  secure  strong 
plants  they  must  have  shade  from  bright  sun, 
and  a  cool  rich  soil  to  grow  in.  In  our  case  we 
placed  some  finely-sifted  soil  about  their  roots. 
The  space  was  marked  out  into  rows  0  inches 
a{»rt ;  then  a  drill  was  drawn  which  was  filled 
with  the  fine  soil.  In  this  the  plants  were  put 
G  inches  apart,  and  by  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
they  were  large  and  strong.  If  the  weather 
should  continue  dry  after  the  young 
seedlings  are  put  out  they  should  have 
two  or  three  soakings  of  water  in  order 
to  get  them  established.  In  mild  weather 
in  November  they  may  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Those  fond  of  early  flower¬ 
ing  hardy  plants  could  hardly  do  better  than 
raise  two  or  three  hundred  plants  of  these 
Primroses.  Where  there  are  no  rabbits  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  them  they  are  just  the  subjects  to 
adorn  woodland  walks  and  the  fronts  of  shrub¬ 
bery  borders,  nor  ought  they  to  be  excluded 
from  more  prominent  positions  in  the  dressed 
grounds. — J.  C.  C. 

Majrie  Liouise  Violet. — Seeing  no  mention 
made  of  this  very  valuable  Violet  in  an  other¬ 
wise  excellent  article  on  the  cultivation  of  violets 
a  few  weeks  ago,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  its  praise.  As  I  am  expected  to  supply 
Violets  nearly  all  the  year  round,  I  have  at 
different  times  given  most  of  the  so-called  good 
varieties  a  trial,  and  I  have  now  discarded 
nearly  all  for  the  Marie  Louise.  My  experience 
differs  slightly  from  that  of  your  correspondent, 
as  I  find  that  all  my  plants  for  frames  are  best 
grown  under  a  north  wall.  Thus  grown,  I  find, 
with  a  very  little  attention  in  regard  to  watering 
and  syringing,  that  they  keep  quite  free  of  red 
spider,  their  greatest  enemy.  Our  frames  of 
Marie  Louise  bloom  continuously  and  very 
profusely  all  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  and  when  not  wanted  for  propagating 
purposes,  by  judiciously  shading  them  on  bright 
sunny  days,  we  have  sometimes  kept  the  same 
plants  blooming  from  the  middle  of  April  till 
the  middle  of  June.  No  other  variety  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  will  yield  such  a  con¬ 
tinual  supply  of  sweet-scented  flowers  for  such 
a  length  of  time.  We  commence  to  propagate 
our  stock  of  this  variety  for  frames  early  in  May. 
I  use  a  frame  for  that  purpose,  as  I  find  that 
they  root  more  quickly  and  without  flagging  in 
a  frame.  We  begin  by  placing  a  two-light 
frame  under  a  north  wall,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  wall  and  the  frame  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  working  ;  fine  sandy  soil  is  then 
thrown  in  to  the  depth  of  3  inches.  The  plants 
are  then  taken  from  their  winter  quarters  and 
divided,  always  selecting  the  strongest  pieces 
or  crowns  with  small  roots  attached  to  each  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  at  once  inserted  in  the 
frame.  After  planting,  they  are,  of  course, 
well  watered  with  a  fine  rosed  pot.  About 
three  weeks  after  insertion  they''^!!  be  weU 
rooted  and  ready  ^  transficr  tdT  thei/^  mi 
quarters,  under  a  north  Wall, 


manured  ground  is  there  prepared  for  them, 
and  they  are  planted  out  in  l:>eds  5  feet  wide, 
with  a  space  of  10  inches  or  a  foot  between  the 
runs,  and  G  or  7  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
When  planting  is  finished  aoiother  good  soaking 
is  given,  and  from  that  they  are  never  allowed 
to  become  d  ry.  A  good  syringing  is  also  given  them 
after  every  warm  day.  Owing  to  being  planted 
under  a  north  wall,  and  the  constant  syringing  in 
dry  weather,  our  plants  are  never  attacked  by  red 
spider.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  tleptember, 
when  they  have  attained  a  large  suse,  we  proceed 
to  prepare  the  frames  for  their  reception.  A 
good  layer  of  long  litter  is  first  put  into  the 
frames,  as  the  slight  warmth  from  the  litter 
gives  the  plant  a  start,  and  afterwards  acts  as 
drainage.  Upon  the  litter  8  inches  or  0  inches 
of  any  good  soil  is  put,  and  into  this  the  plants 
are  planted  with  a  trowel  as  closely  as  possible 
without  crowding.  Should  the  weather  be 
sunny,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  with  mats 
for  a  week  or  two.  1  have  omitted  to  say 
that  wo  {dace  the  frames  to  contain  the  plants 
for  winter  blooming  in  the  sunniest  position  wo 
can  select,  and  from  these  frames  we  have  no 
ditficulty  in  getting  a  good  supply  of  Marie 
Louise  Violets  for  nine  months  and  sometimes 
ten  out  of  twelve. — G.  T.  B. 


Permanent  bulb  beds.— Many  of  the 
hardier  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  Daffodils, 
Jonquils,  single  Tulips,  &c.,  are  most  useful  for 
furnishing  cut  flowers,  aud  I  find  that  if  left  in 
the  soil  for  several  years  undisturbed  they  do 
far  better  than  if  annually  lifted.  As  they 
make  their  leaf  growth  and  die  down  again 
early  in  the  season,  they  may  be  economically 

grown  as  regards  space  along  with  plants  that 
ower  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  plan  which 
1  adopt  is  to  set  out  beds  about  4  feet  or  5  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  between  them  for  convenience 
in  gathering  flowers.  In  planting  Carnations, 
Phloxes,  P;eonies,  Larkspurs,  Roses,  and  hosts 
of  other  good  things  for  cutting  in  the  same  beds, 
I  set  them  in  cross  rows  at  go^  distances  apart, 
and  then  put  in  an  intermediate  row  of  bulbs. 
I  find  that  mixtures  of  this  kind  get  on  extremely 
well  together.  If  the  soil  is  deeply  cultivated 
and  enriched  before  planting,  a  top-dressing  of 
leaf-mould  or  manure  is  all  they  will  require  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  both  plants  and  bulbs 
will  need  lifting  and  dividing  ;  and  now  that  the 
demand  for  cut  flowers  is  increasing  beyond 
ordinary  sources  of  supply  being  able  to  meet  it, 
I  can  heartily  recommend  this  practice  to  others. 
At  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  these  early- 
flowering  bulbs  come  in,  there  is  always  a  great 
demand  for  both  indoor  and  church  decorations, 
and  Daffodils  are  exceptionally  well  suited  for 
such  purposes. — J.  G.  G. 


Stocks. — A  cottager  here  had  last  summer 
one  of  the  finest  displays  of  white  Stocks  I  ever 
There  was  a  row  of  them  on  each  side  of 


a  path  some  60  feet  long,  the  plants  being  dwarf, 
more  than  a  foot  across,  and  completely 
smothered  with  blooms.  The  effect  produced  by 
this  mass  of  white  flowers  was  very  striking. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  strains  of 
double  Stocks  I  ever  saw,  and  originated  in  a 
rather  curious  manner.  The  cottager  in  question 
had  two  years  ago  some  Stock  seed  given  him, 
and  amongst  the  plants  raised  was  a  single  white 
one.  The  seed  from  this  wus.so wn,  and  strange  to 
say  nearly  the  whole  of  the  offspring  have  per¬ 
fectly  double  flowers.  Last  winter  being  very 
mild  and  dry,  Stocks  came  through  well  and 
flowered  beautifully,  so  that  for  many  years  so 
many  had  not  been  brought  into  Covent  Garden 
market  as  during  the  past  flowering  time.  The 
lovely  colours  and  fragrance  of  Stocks  recom* 
mend  them  to  all  lovers  of  flowers,  and,  their 
culture  being  so  simple,  anyone  may  grow  them 
to  perfection.  There  are  several  distinct  families 
of  Stock,  the  finest  of  which  is,  I  think,  the 
East  Lothian.  To  obtain  the  finest  effect  these 
are  capable  of  affording  they  should  he  sown 
in  J une  or  J uly  ;  then  they  become  large  and 
bushy  by  the  winter,  and  yields  a  grand  mass  of 
bloom  the  following  year.  If  sown  later  than 
this,  and  transplant^  the  following  spring,  they 
bloom  sqccessionally  through  late  summer  and 
autumn.'  They  require  a  well-stirred,  friable, 
fairly -enriched,  but  not  too  rich  soil,  as  if  they 
get  too  much  good  food  they  are  apt  to  go  off 
in  winter  when  the  weather  is  severe.  The 
fnore  succulent  the  stems  and  foliage  the  more 
ijlijply  are  they  to  succumb,  therefQrp  they 
,ld  enjoy  the  sun  in  it£i_;^^^at^tr  Itipoe  ' 


throughout  the  growing  period — grown  in 
partial  shade  they  never  have  the  substance 
and  vigour  they  should  possess.  Ten-w^k 
Stocks,  when  well  grown,  are  amongst  the  most 
effective  of  garden  flowers.  There  are  several 
distinct  varieties  of  them,  varying  in  habits  and 
stature.  The  tallest  growing  kind  is  Sutton's 
Giant  Branching,  which  runs  up  to  a  height  of 
2^  feet,  and  the  smallest  is  the  Superb  dwarf, 
which  does  not  attain  more  than  10  inches  in 
height.  Then  there  is  the  dwarf  Pyramidal, 
giving  a  larger  proportion  of  double  flowers  than 
any  other  variety,  the  Wallflower- leaved  and 
the  ordinary  strain,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
choice  amongst  these  Ten-week  Stocks.  The 
colours  range  from  pure  white,  through  pink, 
purple,  aud  scarlet,  to  crimson,  and  a  bed  of 
mixed  colours  in  full  bloom  presents  a  rich  and 
imposing  appearance.  The  easiest  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  them  is  to  sow  under  a  handlight  early  in 
April  in  light  soil.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
up  commence  to  accustom  them  to  the  open  air 
by  removing  the  light  on  fine  days,  and  giving 
air,  except  in  dry  windy  weather.  By  the  end 
of  May  they  will  have  formed  fine  sturdy  little 
plants,  and  can  be  set  out  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  These  summer-blooming  Stocks  like 
good  soil,  well  stirring  it  previous  to  planting, 
and  working  in  some  good  rotten  manure.  If 
this  cannot  be  had,  a  good  sprinkling  of  Clay’s 
Fertiliser  will  do  just  as  well,  digging  it  in  with 
the  soil.  Plant  them  6  inches  apart,  give  them 
an  occasional  soaking  of  water  iuhotdry  weather, 
and  you  will  have  something  worth  looking  at 
in  due  course.  The  old  Brompton  Stock  is  well 
known,  being  often  seen  in  good  condition  in  the 
gardens  of  cottagers,  many  of  whom  pride 
themselves  on  keeping  a  fine  strain  of  them. 
More  especially  is  the  Giant  variety  esteemed 
by  them,  and  in  the  often  sheltered  sunny  cot¬ 
tage  gardens  they  come  large  and  fine,  smd 
stand  well  through  the  winter.  When  loaded 
with  large  bright  rosy  flowers,  theseGiant  Stocks 
present  a  picture  of  floral  beauty  such  as  is 
equalled  by  few  of  the  inmates  of  our  gardens. 
There  is  a  selection  of  the  Brompton  Stock  called 
the  Queen,  the  colours  of  which  are  very  true 
and  distinct.  These  are  grown  by  the  acre  by 
the  London  market  growers,  waggon  loads  of 
them  being  seen  in  a  single  morning  in  Covent 
Garden.  They  should  be  so  wn  in  J  une  or  J  oly 
to  stand  the  winter. — Byflket. 


12218.— Crocus  bulbs.  — I  planted  a  rov  of  white, 
blue,  and  yellow  Crocuses  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  they 
flowered  well  the  tlrst  year,  and  continued  to  improve  yc&ir 
after  year,  and  now.  after  remaining;  in  the  same  place  with¬ 
out  beinf;  disturbed  for  twenty  t  ears,  thej'  flower  qxiite  as 
abundantly  a.s  ever  they  did.— J.  D.  £. 


12202.— Clematis  montana.— Themontana  Clematis 
flowers  only  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  season’s  growth, 
so  that  if  this  is  pruned  off  there  will  l>c  no  bloom. — M.  M. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Purple  sprouting  Broccoli.— This  old 
fashioned  variety  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
put  aside  to  make  room  for  new  sorts;  It  ought, 
however,  to  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  vegetables  grown,  and 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  edible  produce 
than  almost  any  other  kind  of  Broccoli ;  after 
the  main  crown  is  cut  away  the  stem  continues 
to  produce  little  heads  or  sprouts  that  are  very 
delicious.  Sow  it  in  March  and  put  out  the 
plants  in  rows  2^  feet  apart  in  May  ;  it  then  has 
time  to  make  fine  plants  before  winter  seta  in, 
and  if  the  latter  proves  mild  it  is  fit  for  cutting 
early  in  the  new  year.  The  sprouts  or  iznaU 
heads  that  form  on  the  stem  continue  to  be 
produced  for  a  length  of  time,  and  in  seasons 
when  nearly  all  white  Broccolis  have  been 
destroyed  by  frost  this  hardy  kind  ha*  stood, 
uninjured  and  proved  most  acceptable,  for  as 
regards  flavour  hardly  any  kind  of  vegetable 
Burpaasea  it.  Its  colour  is  against  it,  but  tha.!, 

is  an  objection  which  its  merits  soon  overcome. - 

J.  G.  H. 


Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  — This  is  un  doubt  e<l  1  y 
the  best  of  all  varieties  for  winter  salad*.  XHc 


best  way  of  protecting  those  nearly  fit  for  u.se 
to  work  dry  leaves  amongst  them  and  lay  a,  f^ivs 
Pea  sticks  over  all  to  keep  them  in  their 
Asparagus  tops  make  most  useful  protectioxi 
such  produce,  as  they  admit  air  and  «var<l  ol 
frost.  It  is  surprising  how  much  frost  m^y 
jkfgplb  i  by  such  easily- applied  protectors  ; 
iqsq  ;w,ill  qmir  in  the  case  of  cro|>a 
pits  or  frames. 
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eessiuiAl  oropa  for  early  spring  use  may  be 
carried  safely  through  severe  visitations  of  frost 
by  means  of  light  coverings  of  this  kind.  If 
i^acken  is  procurable,  there  are  many  kitchen 
l^en  crops,  such  as  VVinter  Spinach,  Parsley, 
Endive,  anil  other  salading,  that  will  be  grateful 
for  its  shelter ;  and  if  a  good  covering  of  it  is 
placed  over  Rhubarb  crowns,  it  w'ill  materially 
forward  the  crop.  Light  evergreen  branches 
slso  considerably  assist  in  brewing  the  wind 
that  is  frequently  more  destructive  than  frost 
itself.— J.  G.  H, 

Spriner  Cabbagres. — These  are  still  being 
planted  in  open  fields  by  market  growers  who  do 
not  fetter  themselves  by  fixed  dates,  but  are 
guided  by  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  weather, 
llie  latter  having  been  favourable  lately,  large 
breadths  of  Cabbage  plants  have  been  put  out, 
and  the  surface  stirred  amongst  those  planted 
early  to  promote  growth ;  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  or  show  the  least  signs  of  prema¬ 
ture  running  to  seed,  they  are  pulled  up  and 
buDched  and  sent  to  market.  Market  growers 
generally  raise  their  own  plants,  they  sow  a 
quantity  of  seed  broadcast  thinly  on  large  beds 
in  an  open  position  ;  therefore  their  plants  are 
robust  when  put  out ;  and  as  plenty  of  manure 
is  ploughed  into  the  land,  the  roots  strike  into 
it  at  once,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  plants  suffer 
from  frost  in  these  open  fields  so  much  as  they 
do  in  enclosed  gardens.  Cabbage  plants  grow 
beat  on  pretty  firm  land.  Wheregarden  Cabbages 
are  put  on  land  that  has  been  recently  trenched, 
their  growth  is  not  equal  to  that  made  on  land 
that  has  been  ploughed  ;  in  fact,  for  the  Urassica 
tribegenerally  1  believe  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  the  soil  too  firmly  consolidated ;  in  dry 
weather  it  is  even  sometimes  advisable  to  roll  the 
land  with  a  heavy  iron  roller  before  planting,  for  if 
loose,  the  roots  do  not  seem  able  to  get  hold  of 
the  soil.  Short,  stocky  plants  let  into  the  soil 
up  to  the  leaves,  so  that  they  cannot  wdnd-wave, 
make  tho  best  Cabbages.  Early  Fulham  and 
Etfly  York,  or  selections  from  these,  are  tho 
kinds  in  most  request  hereabouts. — J.  G.  G. 

Tomato  grrowingr. — 1  have  read  “Jersey 
Gardener, ”  of  Oct.  18,  also  “London  Grower” of 
Nov.  8.  My  span-roof  greenhouse  is  30  feet  by 
20 feet;  out  of  this  the  cistern  takes  up  17  feet 
by  3  feet.  It  is  about  12  feet  rafter.  In  it  I 
planted  157  plants,  each  with  one  stem,  from  12 
inches  to  15  inches  apart  each  way.  I  have 
never  used  heat.  I  sowed  my  seeds  in  boxes  in 
January,  and  transplanted  the  plants  in  pots 
about  the  second  week  in  March,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  them  from  pots  into  greenhouse  the  first 
week  in  April.  1  iKgan  to  cut  the  second  week 
in  July,  and  received  lOd.  per  pound.  The 
lowest  I  received  was  7d.  until  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  I  only  bad  Gd.  per  pound.  In 
this  one  span- roof  greenhouse,  not  heated,  I  had 
1,1001b.  1  had  two  sorts— Trophy  and  Sims’ 

Mammoth.  My  vines  are  now  in  full  bearing, 
consequently  1  have  to  give  up  Tomatoes. — 
Jersey  Amatkub. 

- Having  perused  the  letters  which  ap 

peared  in  your  last  upon  the  interesting  state  • 
ment  of  “.Jersey  Gardener,”  I  venture  to  give 
yon  my  experience  as  an  amateur.  I  put  into 
12-inch  boxes  this  year  forty  plants,  and  placed 
them  round  the  sides  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
span-roof  house  which  measures  .30  feet  by  12 
feet  Up  to  date  I  have  picked  1,680  saleable 
lomatoee,  which  could  be  fairly  averaged  at  six 
to  tho  pound.  This  will  give  a  total  weight  of 
^  lb.,  at  8d.  per  pound,  £9  78.  6d.  My  friends 
vhohaveseen  the  crop  at  various  times  described 
t  as  the  best  crop  they  had  seen,  and  I  may  add 
•hat  I  am  well  satisfied  with  it  myself.  You 
^y  judge  of  my  surprise  on  reading  the  most 
^traordinary  statements  of  “Jersey  Gardener,” 
-d  I  feel  extremely  anxious  to  know  how  he 
'it.  A  friend  of  mine,  whose  house  is  just 
ble  the  length  of  mine,  and  14  feet  wide,  put 
jo)  plants  into  pots,  and  the  orop  will  not  reach 
;  but  ho  is  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
first  year's  effort  in  this  increasingly  interest- 
business  of  Tomato  growing.  I  may  add 
'  my  plants  are  still  bearing,  and  evidently 
o'ontioue  to  do  so  for  some  time  yet.  I  keep 
temperature  to  60  degs.  in  the  day,  and  about 
'  ‘gs.  during  the  night.  The  house  is  heated 
,  _  4  inch  pipes,  flow  and  return  about  80  feet. 

frait  setting  in  winter,  I  And  great  diifi;^l 
jf|i%  in  this  respect.  The  ^rts,  grown  in  iry  i 
elMisre  tho  Trophy  and 

satisfactory  croppers.  The  greatfaultin  the  ‘ 


new  round  kind  is  the  splitting  on  the  back  of 
the  fruit,  and  irregularity  of  shape,  also  the 
liability  to  disease. — W.  Baknes, 

Ghreen  Mint. — This  is  one  of  the  herbs  in 
great  request  in  early  spring ;  good  strong 
clump.s  of  it  should  therefore  be  lifted  as  wanted 
and  placed  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  fine  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house  where  it  will  soon 
make  growth  tit  for  cutting.  A  vinery  or  Peach 
house  just  started  is  a  go^  position  for  it,  and 
in  some  soils  the  roots  need  frequent  transplant¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  a  good  supply.  If  the  roots  that 
have  been  forced  are  planted  out  in  May  on  fresh 
soil  to  succeed  the  open-air  beds,  there  will  be  no 
lock  of  green  tops  at  any  time  of  the  year  or 
roots  fit  for  forcing.— J.  G.  H. 

12232.— OauUflowors  clubbing.— A  large  grower 
for  market  told  me  that  if  a  remedy  could  be  found  to  pre¬ 
vent  clubbing  in  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages  the  man  who 
invented  it  would  soon  realise  a  fortune.  Some  soot 
strewed  on  the  ground  is  os  good  a  deterrent  as  anything, 
but  there  is  no  real  remedy. — J.  D.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

JAPANESE  MAPLES. 

These,  in  common  with  many  more  excellent 
shrubs,  have  for  a  long  time  been  under  the 
bane  of  a  false  frost- tender  reputation,  which 
has,  unfortunately,  hindered  their  propagation 
and  prevented  them  from  taking  that  place  in 
British  gardens  which  they  long  ago  might  and 


Acer  palmatum. 

ought  to  have  occupied.  1  have  before  spoken 
of  the  beauty  and  hardiness  of  one  of  these 
Maples,  and  I  am  again  induced  to  make  an 
effort  to  redeem  them  from  almost  utter  neg¬ 
lect,  and,  if  possible,  instil  into  others  some¬ 
thing  of  the  admiration  which  I  myself  have  for 
them.  The  common  Acer  palmatum  forms  a 
dense,  average- sized  shrub,  having  numerous 
loug  thin  shoots  and  opposite  small  palmate,  at 
first  light,  afterwards  dark  green  leaves.  A  p. 
atro-purpurenm  has  larger,  at  first  bright,  after¬ 
wards  dark,  red  leaves  on  stouter  shoots.  A.  p. 
dissectum  has  finely-cut  skeleton-like  apple- 
CTeen  leaves,  quailing  the  finest  Ferns  in  their 
Vandyked  veination.  Sub-variety  rubrum  of 
the  last  is  characterised  by  its  reddish  brown 
leaves,  and  presents  a  fine  contrast  to  the  last 
named.  Both  are  very  attractive  either  in  the 
mixed  shrubbery  or  singly  on  a  lawn.  They 
ought  to  be  planted  close  to  w'alks  in  order  that 
the  tracery  of  their  elegant  leaves  might  be  the 
better  studied.  1  have  enumerated  the  most 
distinct  and  striking  of  the  varieties  for  outdoor 
planting,  but  there  are  many  more  polymorphic 
forms,  some  x>f  which  have  prettily  variegated 
I  fe^pas.  but-4l|)i^  all  are  perfectly  hardy,  they 
|^c|j3^ttMWai(l^ated  for  conservatory  decora^i 
tion  than^^  any  decided  effect  out-of  -doors. r 


am  not  going  to  underrate  the  qualities  of  such 
ornamental  plants  as  purple  Oaks,  Beeches,  Ac. , 
but  I  only  say  that  A.  p.  atro-purpureum  is  the 
most  ornamental  shrub  of  all.  Seen  near,  its 
foliage  is  not  only  dazzling,  but  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  neat;  seen  from  afar,  it  scintillates 
among  other  shrubs  like  a  ruby.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  this  plaut  might  be 
advantageously  used  for  bedding  purposes  ? 
Plants,  say,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height 
planted  permanently  in  beds  would  produce 
such  a  show  as  no  Althemanthera,  Iresine, 
or  similar  plants  are  capable  of  making,  and 
though  the  plant  in  question  is  deciduous,  the 
bare  twigs  in  winter  need  be  no  objection  to  its 
use  in  this  way,  as  even  nude  twigs  are  surely 
as  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  the  bare  black  soil 
of  beds  in  winter,  all  the  more  conspionoua  after 
the  fiery  glare  of  autumn  has  vanished. 

_  S.  G. 

12209.  —  Soil  for  Rhododendrons.— 
Some  years  ago  I  w’as  similarly  circumstanced 
as  “  E.  W.  C.”  Peat  was  not  to  be  bad  nearer 
than  nine  miles,  and  the  quantity  1  would 
require  at  Ss.  per  load  would  cost  me  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum,  having  several  large  beds  to  do. 
Everyone  in  the  habit  of  buying  peat  knows 
what  very  little  a  load  contains — I,  particularly, 
as  I  discovered  my  peatman  had  a  clever  way 
of  making  three  loads  out  of  two  by  a  process 
called  “channelling.”  This  is  done  by  falling 
his  loads  outside  town,  and  standing  his  sods  on 
end  French  drain  fashion,  and  sending  the  boy 
up  with  the  third,  “If  you  want  it,  sir.”  As 
this  was  too  expensive  for  me,  I,  too,  had  to 
look  for  a  substitute.  I  argued — What  is  peat 
but  decayed  vegetable  matter?  so,  having  a 
large  heap  of  material  such  as  rakings  of 
Grass,  leaves,  weeds — in  fact,  garden  refuse 
of  every  kind,  which  remained  in  a  by- 
coruer  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
thoroughly  decayed  into  mould,  I  thought 
I  would  try  this,  so  accordingly  I  filled  up  my 
beds,  got  in  my  plants,  and  up  to  the  present  I 
have  no  reasons  for  regret ;  they  bloomed  quite 
as  well  as  if  grown  in  genuine  peat.  Another 
circumstance,  although  outside  the  subject,  was 
this  :  I  planted  a  line  of  Japan  Primulas  around 
one  bed,  which,  after  flowering,  shed  their  seed 
and  germinated  so  freely  in  this  stuff  that  they 
now  form  a  belt  4  feet  wide.  Standing  out  well 
year  after  year,  they  are  sheltered  by  a  tall 
shrubbery  screen  on  three  sides,  with  a  few 
specimen  Conifers  in  front,  just  enough  to  shade 
fronj  sun  in  summer. — J.  G.,  Cork. 

12236.— Potting  Rhododendrona.—Pot  them  now 
The  Ampelopeis  may  also  be  potted. — J.  D.  E. 


Heating  a  small  greenliouse.  —  The 
question  is  frequently  asked,  “  How  to  heat  a 
small  greenhouse  ?”  Having  been  pretty  success¬ 
ful  in  doing  this,  may  1  be  allow'ed  to  give  my 
experience?  My  house  is  a  lean-to,  about  9 feet 
by  7  feet ;  it  is  placed  in  a  small  yard  at  back 
of  dwelling-house  surrounded  by  buildings, 
consequently  in  winter  I  get  an  abundance  of 
damp,  but  very  little  sun.  In  the  right-hand 
comer  of  the  front  is  a  fire-place,  the  door  for 
stoking,  Ac.,  being  outside,  whilst  the  place  for 
containing  fire  is  inside  the  house.  By  this  ar 
rsmgementno  smoke  or  smnts  gets  into  the  house, 
whilst  no  heat  is  lost.  The  chimney  or  flue 
goes  along  one  end,  full  length  of  the  back,  and 
passes  out  through  the  roof  at  the  left-hand 
comer  of  the  back.  Over  the  fire-place  I  have 
a  bed  or  border  about  2  feet  square  ;  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  raising  seeds,  striking  cut¬ 
tings,  and  many  other  purposes.  If  the  nouse 
gets  very  damp  I  light  a  good  smart  fire,  open 
all  ventilators,  and  it  quickly  dries.  If  it  gets 
at  any  time  too  dry  then  I  keep  my  bed  or  border 
damp,  which  throws  off  a  moist  heat  and  coun¬ 
teracts  the  dry  heat  ef  the  flues.  My  fire  well 
banked  up  keeps  in  twelve  hours  (I  have  found 
life  in  it  after  twenty  hours),  but  should  it  burn 
out  quicker,  the  brickwork  and  fines  do  net  get 
cool  very  quickly,  thus  the  heat  in  the  house  is 
well  sustained.  Of  course  there  is  a  difficulty 
as  to  stoking,  but  it  is  only  a  very  small  one  ; 
a  few  live  coals  from  the  kitchen  grate  or  a 
“cube”  fire-lighter  soon  sets  the  fire  going,  and 
once  lighted  it  is  easily  kept  up.  Aline  will 
burn  anything,  rubbish  from  the  house  grates, 
coke  or  coal. .  Shpuld  any  of  your  readers  think 
of  folloWih^  1  advise  them  to  have  a 

than 
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Olaashonses. 

Ferss.— The  adaptability  for  cutting  which 
Ferns  possess  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  have  bMU  grown. 
Adiantums,  such  as  A.  cuneatum,  A.  gracilli- 
inum,  A.  ^ape/iforme,  A.  formosum,  and  A. 
Farleyense,  with  the  common  and  crested 
drooping  forms  of  Pteris  serrulata,  are  mostly 
in  demand  for  cutting,  but  if  these  are  grown 
under  conditions  of  too  much  warmth  and 
atmospheric  moisture,  with  an  insufficiency 
of  light  and  air,  they  invariably  flag 
when  cut,  a  state  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
renders  them  useless.  In  growing  these  Ferns 
with  a  view  to  using  them  in  a  cut  state,  very 
little  shade  should  be  given,  and  none  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  with  no  more 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  than  is  consequent 
upon  the  evaporation  of  such  water  as  perco¬ 
lates  through  the  soil  after  watering,  and  from 
that  which  is  unavoidably  spilled  a^ut  in  the 
operation,  plenty  of  air  admitted  daily,  and  the 
plants  kept  well  up  to  the  glass.  The  favourite 
A.  cuneatum  in  the  London  market  is  now 
much  better  liked  when  it  possesses  the  pale 
greenish  yellow  shade,  such  as  the  half  matured 
fronds  have,  than  when  of  a  darker  colour. 
This  may  usually  be  secured  by  subjecting  the 
plants  to  quite  cool  treatment  when  the  fronds 
are  about  half  grown,  which  invariably  has  the 
effect  of  arresting  their  much  further  develop¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  great  measure  fixes  the  light 
tint.  Previous  to  use,  all  Fern  fronds  should 
be  cut  and  immersed  overhead  in  water  for 
several  hours,  the  water  thus  absorbed  doing 
much  to  prevent  their  flagging.  Adiantum 
formosum  is  the  best  of  the  species  for  lasting 
long  without  drooping,  and  is  very  useful  for 
mixing  in  the  larger  arrangements  of  flowers, 
such  as  vases,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  best  large  drooping- crested  forms  of  Pteris 
serrulata,  which  in  large  stands  have  a  fine 
effect.  Plants  of  Adiantum  that  have  been  hard 
cut  during  the  summer  and  have  been  induced 
to  make  growth  late  in  the  season  should  now 
have  plenty  of  air  and  be  kept  at  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  for  some  weeks  before 
the  fronds  are  cut  for  use. 

Cyclamkn.s. — To  insure  as  long  a  season  for 
these  as  possible  the  plants  should  be  divided 
and  kept  in  two  different  temperatures  ;  those 
that  are  flowering  or  fast  approaching  this  con¬ 
dition  produce  the  finest  blooms  when  accommo¬ 
dated  with  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  say  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  by  night,  and  a 
little  warmer  in  the  day,  but  with  this  they 
should  be  kept  well  exposed  to  the  light  with 
air  every  day.  Give  particular  attention  to 
keeping  down  aphides,  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  even  for  a  short  time,  do 
irreparable  mischief  to  the  leaves  and  advancing 
flowers.  Those  that  are  intended  to  succeed 
the  earliest  blooming  lot  should  be  kept  quite 
cool,  so  as  to  retard  the  expansion  of  the  flowers 
as  long  as  possible. 

Epacrises. — These,  if  ^wn  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  well  managed,  will  be  extremely 
useful,  lasting  individually  for  many  weeks, 
and  being  equally  adapted  for  outti^  as  for 
ordinary  decoration  on  the  plants.  They  will 
bear  more  warmth  than  Heaths,  but  unless 
they  are  backward  in  blooming,  or  flowers  are 
required  at  once,  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
quite  cool.  Their  time  of  flowering  is  best 
regulated  by  the  w^  they  are  managed  in 
respect  to  growth.  Those  that  were  late  in 
completing  and  maturing  their  wood  will  come 
into  bloom  later  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  still 
further  retard  those  that  are  wanted  to  last 
until  spring,  they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  exclusion  of  frost ;  this  they 
will  bear  without  any  injury,  as  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  with  them  has  not,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
plants,  the  effect  of  inducing  the  appearance  of 
mildew.  But  Epacrises  are  very  impatient  of 
the  least  approach  to  over- watering,  and  never 
should  have  it  applied  until  the  soil  has  got  so 
dry  as  to  be  dangerous  if  it  is  longer  withheld. 

Epiphyllums.— Plants  of  Epiphyllum  trun- 
catum,  although  individually  so  effective  when 
in  bloom,  are  unfortunately  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  in  the  individual  flowers ;  consequently  it 
is  not  well  to  have  many  in  at  qlScdt  3Vith  t^i 
view  only  a  few  Bhould 
time,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
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no  account  should  they  be  hurried  on  too  fast, 
otherwise  their  fugitive  tendency  will  be 
increased ;  and  with  all  soft  textured  flowers 
like  these  it  is  particularly  essential  that  there 
is  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  or  pit  where  they  are  brought  on  into 
bloom.  Large  flowered  Epiphyllums  and  the 
Cactus  family  generally  should  at  this  season  not 
be  located  in  a  cold,  damp  house,  and  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  not  too  moist ; 
the  condition  best  described  as  between  slightly 
moist  and  quite  dry  suits  them  beat  when  cool 
and  at  rest,  otherwise  the  comparatively  few 
roots  which  they  make  are  liable  to  perbh. 
The  e  large  flowered  species  bloom  naturally 
later  than  the  truncatum  section  ;  nevertheless 
they  will  bear  forcing  if  requir^  early,  and 
with  this  intention,  if  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  a  scarcity  of  flowers  during  the  earlv  months 
of  the  year,  they  may  be  put  in  heat  and 
brought  on  slowly,  being  careful  not  to  give 
much  water  at  the  roots  until  the  heads  of  the 
plants  have  got  into  a  plump  condition,  which 
they  soon  will  through  the  moisture  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere  of  a  warm  house. 

Myrtles. — These  are  moat  useful  in  the 
winter  season,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  well 
managed,  so  as  to  make  their  growth  early  and 
get  the  wood  well  matured  by  being  stood  out 
in  the  sun  through  the  summer,  they  force  well. 
Independent  of  their  appearance  when  in  bloom, 
they  are  very  serviceable  for  cutting,  their  pretty 
flowers  and  neat  foliage  being  very  effective 
combined  with  other  things  of  a  more  showy 
character.  The  miniature  variety,  J enny  Reiten- 
bach,  is  one  of  the  best  for  bouquets. 

Bedding  plants. — There  is  much  to  do  in 
the  way  of  picking  off  the  dead  leaves  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  dusting  Verbenas  with  sulphur  to 
destroy  mildew*,  and  fumigating  others  that  are 
attacked  with  green  fly.  Violas,  Gnaphaliums, 
Calceolarias,  and  other  kinds  that  are  planted 
out  in  cold  pita  are  being  surfaced  with  Cocoa 
fibre  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  frost 
and  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  water  them  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  Seeds  of  the  following 
kinds  of  succulents,  if  sown  now,  will  make  good 
plants  for  next  season :  Echeveria  metallica, 
E.  glauca  metallica,  E.  seennda  glauoa,  Semper- 
vivum  tabula*florum,  S.  canariense  and  S.  Donke- 
laari.  The  propagation  of  other  kinds  by  leaves 
or  offeets  may  go  on  all  through  the  w’inter. 


Flower  Garden. 

Dog’s-tooth  Violets.  —  Nothing  in  their 
way  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  varieties  of 
Erythronium  (Dog’s-tooth  Violets) ;  those  who 
intend  growing  these  should  procure  E.  gigan- 
teura  or  grandiflorum,  a  fine  red  variety  ;  E. 
album  majus,  a  very  large  flowered  pure  white, 
much  superior  to  the  old  white  variety  ;  E. 
americanum  lanceolatum,  yellow,  a  very  distinct 
and  desirable  kind  ;  E.  atro-roseum,  a  deep 
rose-coloured  kind  ;  E.  purpureum  majus,  with 
la'-ge  mauve  -  purple  flowers  ;  E.  giganteum 
album,  splendid  white,  bearing  eight  or  ten 
flowers  on  a  stalk  ;  E.  giganteum  flavum,  fine 
golden  yellow.  Either  grown  together  in  a 
bed  or  in  good-sized  patches  at  the  front  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  these  plants  have  a  charming 
effect,  not  alone  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
but  their  handsome  mottled  leaves  are  very 
attractive  ;  they  should  be  planted  without 
delay. 

Ranunculuses.— Hardy  kinds  of  these,  such 
as  the  Turban  varieties,  may  now  be  planted  in 
situations  where  the  soil  is  dry  ;  but  the  more 
valuable  sorts  should  not,  except  in  very 
favourable  positions,  be  planted  yet,  as  they  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  wet  by  lying  too  long  in  the 
ground. 

Anemones  should  be  largely  grown  where  a 
succession  of  handsome  hardy  flowers  is  held  in 
estimation,  the  plants,  from  their  compact  habit 
and  the  continuous  brilliant-coloured  blooms 
which  they  produce,  being  almost  without  a 
rival ;  the  single  scarlet  variety  is  most  effec¬ 
tive,  commencmg  to  flower  in  a  mild  season 
during  the  flrst  month  in  the  year.  Anemones 
like  a  moderately  rich,  free  soil,  and  if  ^wn 
in  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  border  &ould 
occupy  a  front  position  on  account  of  their  dwarf 
habit  of  growth.  A  very  pleasing  effect  may  be 

Srodaced  in  spring  by  planting  large  masses  of 
nowdrops.  Crocuses,  and  Daffodils  in  the 
G^ss  in  different  parts  of  the  lawn,  in  GiW 
^ts,  in  out-of-the-way  oornerSi  or  in  front  of 
■nnibbery  borders  and  under  treei;.  Theoc  may 
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be  either  planted  in  patches  or  disperwd  C 
inches  or  8  inches  apart  over  the  available 
ground.  The  places  chosen  for  the  plants  of 
this  kind  should  not  be  in  too  close  proximity 
to  the  dwelling,  as  the  tops  ought  not  to  be 
removed  in  the  spring  until  after  they  are  dead, 
which,  in  a  very  prominent  position,  would  be 
unsightly.  Where  any  of  the  above  plants  are 
to  be  so  arranged  they  should  be  planted  im¬ 
mediately. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  may  be  pat  in  by 
making  holes  with  an  ordinary  dibber,  covermg 
the  bulbs  with  a  little  loose  soil ;  for  Daffodils, 
holes  must  be  made  with  a  spade,  but  whatever 
way  the  planting  is  effected  it  can  with  ordinary 
care  be  done  even  on  Grass  without  having  as 
unsightly  appearance. 

Shrubbery. 

Contrary  to  the  general  practice,  wo  always 
clear  out  all  the  leaves  from  Rhododendrons  and 
other  shrubbery  clumps,  for  the  simple  rea^n 
that  were  they  left  we  should  be  pestered  with 
sweeping  up  whenever  there  was  the  least  wind, 
and  so  we  prefer  to  mulch  the  clumps  as  soon  as 
cleared  out  with  the  mould  from  leaves  stacked 
two  or  more  years  ago,  and  plants  that  have 
been  recently  moved  receive  a  treble  portion  by 
way  of  protection  to  their  injured  roots,  amd  no 
doubt,  also,  the  extra  warmth  thus  assured  aids 
new  root  formation.  Advantage  is  taken  of  dry 
frosty  mornings  to  wheel  this  material  to  the 
desired  spots,  and  also  to  stack  up  fresh  leaves, 
and  to  wheel  manure  and  soil  to  plots  that  are 
being  prepared  for  planting,  as  we  have  always 
some  of  this  on  hand  ;  and  though  w’e  would 
prefer  to  discontinue  moving  shrubs  after 
December  has  commenced  till  February,  neces¬ 
sity  often  compels  us  to  keep  on  all  through  the 
w’inter  whenever  the  weather  permits,  and 
hitherto,  by  taking  extra  care  not  to  allow  the 
plants  to  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  staking  and  thickly 
mulching  them  as  soon  as  planted,  we  have 
found  winter  plantii^  to  be  just  as  snccessful  as 
autumn  or  spring.  With  one  exception  only — 
viz.,  Hollies,  all  Kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  successfully  transplanted  throoghout  the 
winter.  Hollies  we  have  also  done,  but  cannot 
recommend  the  practice,  at  least,  not  as  com¬ 
pared  with  plants  moved  during  April  and  May. 
As  with  planting,  so  with  pruning  shrubs  and 
cutting  hedges,  we  arc  compelled  to  be 
heterodox,  and  do  them  whenever  an  oppor 
tunity  occurs,  without  reference  to  the  season, 
and  at  the  present  time  are  bnsy  clipping; 
Yew  screens,  Holly  and  Privet  hedges,  sincl 
cutting  straggling  shoots  off  Rhodoaendroni 
that  are  growing  under  the  shade  of  large  trees 
that  in  such  positions  develop  this  kind  oi 
growth,  and  to  keep  them  in  anything  liko 
compact  form  they  need  such  attention  every 
year.  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels  are  bein^ 
pruned  into  form,  and  upright-growing  shrubs, 
such  as  Junipers  and  Irish  Yews,  are  beingdrawc 
together  with  tar  cord  to  prevent  wind  and  snow¬ 
storms  from  breaking  off  any  of  the  outside 
branches.  Some  few  Conifers,  especially  the 
strongest-growing  young  plants,  need  to  have 
some  of  the  uppermost  branches  stopped,  and 
the  points  pinched  out,  that  the  plants  may 
grow  into  a  good  shape.  The  leaders  should  be 
preserved  from  injury  from  birds  perching  on 
them  by  tying  straight  sticks  to  the  stems,  the 
top  of  which  should  be  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
top  of  the  trees. 

Fruit.  ; 

Early  vines. — The  first  house  of  permanent  | 
vines,  which  was  closed  about  the  middle  of  this  , 
month,  mast  be  fairly  at  work  by  the  first  week  ^ 
in  December,  when,  in  order  to  economise  fire  ^ 
heat  and  to  insure  an  even  break,  particularly  •  | 
where  the  vines  are  yot^,  the  preparation  sn< 
introdnetion  of  fermenting  material,  consistin]  ^ 


of  leaves  and  short  stable  manure,  must  be  rc  • 


dneed  to  a  system.  If  an  open  shed  is  at  conr  ^ 
mand  this  will  be  found  the  best  place  for  tb  ^ 
reierve,  as  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  snow  ca 


then  be  received  with  impunity.  As  the  bud  \ 


til 


show  signs  of  swelling  gradually  raise 
temperature  by  day,  but  until  after  lit? 
shortest  day  let  the  heat  range  about  50  de^  w 
at  night.  Keep  every  part  of  the  house  nice  ^ 
moistened  with  the  syringe,  and  syringe  1  2 
rods  frequently  when  fire-heat  is  on.  At  olH  T 
iiaiea  moisture  and  ammonia  at  liberty  '  ^ 
turning  th 3  loaves,  cvndtake  in  fresh  suppliea  J 
may  oo  thought  ueoeseary.  ^ 
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Mid-season  vines  may  be  pruned  and  the 
hoases  got  ready  for  shutting  up  as  soon  as  the 
vines  are  clear  of  foliage,  if  insets  of  any  kind 
have  been  troublesome  remove  all  the  loose 
bark,  sernb  the  old  spurs  with  strong  soapy 
water,  stop  all  suspicions  holes  and  cracks  with 
pure  Oiahurst,  and  paint  with  a  solution  of  the 
same,  8  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  thickened  to 
the  consistency  of  cream  with  sifted  loam.  On 
the  other  hand,  vines  which  have  not  been 
infested  may  be  passed  over  with  a  good  wash¬ 
ing,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  dressing  where  there 
is  nothing  for  the  dressing  to  destroy.  Of  all 
the  insects  with  which  the  Grape  grower  has  to 
contend,  the  mealy  bug  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
a4  it  too  often  springs  into  life  year  after  year 
where  the  most  careful  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  its  destruction.  Spirits  and  oils  of 
various  kinds  have  been  used,  and  all  of  them 
kill  where  they  touch,  but  it  generally  happens 
that  some  escape,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  be  successfully  exterminated  is  by 
careful  watching  and  searching  in  the  spring, 
when  every  bug  may  be  destroyed  as  it  emerges 
from  its  winter  quarters  by  dressing  the  place 
with  Gishurst  compound  or  methylated  spirits 
of  wine. 

Late  vines. — If  the  laterals  and  extension 
growths  have  not  been  removed,  take  them  off 
at  once,  as  they  hold  moisture  and  keep  the  sap 
in  motion.  Remove  the  ripe  foliage  as  it  parts 
freely  to  the  touch,  but  uot  before,  as  many  late 
vines  often  carry  their  foliage  well  into  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  damp  or  foggy  weather  keep  the  front 
ventilators  closed,  and  give  a  chink  of  air  at  the 
apex  with  just  sufficient  fire  heat  to  expel 
moisture.  On  bright  dry  days  create  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  by  opening  the  top  and  bottom  ven¬ 
tilators  for  a  few  hours,  warm  the  pipes  to  set 
it  in  motion,  and  shut  up  in  time  to  prevent  the 
temperature  from  descending  below  45  degs. 
after  the  heat  is  turned  off.  Get  all  external 
borders  well  covered  with  Fern  or  litter,  and 
place  lights  orshntters  over  all  where  the  Grapes 
are  intended  to  hang  until  after  Christmas. 
From  this  time  forward  the  bunches  must  be 
looked  over  twice  a  week. 

Orchard  house.s.  — The  time  has  arrived  for 
getting  all  pot  trees  standing  out-doors  well 
plunged  to  protect  the  pots  from  injury  by  the 
expansion  of  the  soil  during  frosty  weather. 
When  thus  taken  care  of,  the  general  stock  may 
remain  out  in  the  open  air  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  January,  when  they  will  be  the  better 
under  glass.  Meantime  steps  must  be  taken  for 
cleansing,  painting,  and  preparing  the  interior 
of  the  house,  particularly  where  it  is  or  has  been 
used  for  soft-wooded  plants  like  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  which  sometimes  leave  an  unwelcome 
legacy  behind  them.  The  general  pruning  having 
been  performed  early  in  the  autumn,  shortening 
back  and  washing  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  deferred  until  the  time  arrives  for  housing, 
but  on  no  account  allow  the  last-named  operation 
to  be  neglected,  os  the  work  is  quickly  performed 
and  careful  washing  with  strong  soap  water  is 
quite  as  beneficial  to  young  wood,  be  It  ever  so 
free  from  insects,  as  sponging  is  to  plant 
foliage.  A  few  words  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  shortening  back,  as  serious  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  by  cutting  the  dormant  trees 
into  shape,  when  shy  kinds  like  the  Noblesse 
Peach,  which  only  make  terminal  wood  buds, 
lose  some  of  their  most  promising  shoots  by 
their  removal.  Practical  men  who  know  that  it 
is  always  safe  to  prune  to  a  triple  bud  can  make 
no  mistake  ;  but  the  amateur,  whose  great  de¬ 
light  is  centered  in  the  performance  of  bis  own 
knife  work,  will  do  well  to  wait  until  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  or  if  he  leave  it  until  the  fruit  is 
let  no  harm  will  be  done. 

Hardy  fruit. — In  a  preceding  calendar  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  getting 
ttie  pruning  and  nailing  of  fruit  trees  pushed 
brward  during  the  prevalence  of  mild  weather. 
Cl,  mdei>endently  of  the  fact  that  the  work  can 
I  done  better,  the  ground  will  be  clear  of  refuse 
sd  ready  for  the  reception  of  manure  when 
heather  suitable  for  wheeling  sets  in.  If  not 
ready  done,  now  is  a  good  time  to  unnail  all 
le  Cherries  preparatory  to  pruning  and  washing 
ith  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  compound  or 
ry  other  insecticide  most  in  favour.  When  dry 
•  the  shoots  together  in  small  bundles,  secure 
em  to  stakes  and  wash  the  walls  ;  if  old,^^n^ 
ILl  of  nail  holes,  with  stro^^C^^  lln^O  W 
Of  the  compositions  recommended  in  a  recefit 
Siendar  for  hardy  fruits.  Where  labour  is 


equal  to  the  demand,  the  same  treatment  applies 
to  Plums,  Apricots,  and  in  some  cases  to  Pears, 
but  where  the  latter  are  quite  free  from  scale  they 
may  be  nailed  in  without  delay.  When  pruning 
old  trees  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  out  the  spurs 
and  to  scrape  the  Moss  and  Lichens  off  the 
branches  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  letting  in 
warmth  and  air  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Trees 
on  the  Quince  stock  soon  become  one  mass  of 
spurs,  and  uqless  annual  attention  is  paid  to  this 
operation,  the  fruit  on  many  of  the  kinds  becomes 
small  and  gritty  ;  further,  the  root  run  being 
limited,  miuching  with  good  rotten  manure  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  fine 
fruit ;  but  as  this  annual  dressing  would  soon 
raise  the  borders  inconveniently  high,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  may  bo  got  over  by  casting  the  old  mulch¬ 
ing  over  the  border  to  be  forked  in  for  vege¬ 
table  crops  and  by  replacing  it  with  fresh  from 
the  frame  ground.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is 
early  in  autumn,  and,  if  within  reach,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  Melon  bed,  soil  included,  will 
be  found  a  suitable  material  for  the  purpose. 
Get  Raspberries  staked  and  tied  ready  for 
mulching,  but  defer  cutting  off  the  tops  until 
the  buds  b^n  to  swell  in  the  spring.  Untie 
Figs,  rub  off  the  half-swelled  fruit,  and  tie  the 
shoots  together  in  bundles.  Have  protecting 
material  ready,  but  do  not  apply  it  during  the 
continuance  of  mild  weather. 

Vegetables. 

Globe  Articiioke.s. — These  should  now  be 
protected  ;  if,  after  the  heads  were  used,  the  old 
stems  were  cut  away,  the  young  growth  at  the 
bottom  will  be  in  a  robust  state,  capable  of 
enduring  even  the  most  severe  winter  with  a 
little  protection.  The  best  material  is  about 
1  foot  of  dry  litter  placed  lightly  round  the 
vouDg  shoots,  but  not  over  them,  leaving  the 
largest  leaves  just  above  the  litter  ;  round  this 
place  9  inches  of  soil  two-thirds  as  high  up  as 
the  litter,  in  the  form  of  a  slight  Celery  ridge, 
but  not  drawn  up  so  close.  Where  the  rows  are 
near  together  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
soil  from  elsewhere.  In  this  case  coal  ashes,  if 
at  hand,  ^ill  answer  the  purpose  in  every  way. 

Early  Peas. — Those  who  reside  in  districts 
where  severe  and  protracted  frost  is  not  usual, 
and  where,  in  addition,  the  soil  is  of  a  light 
nature,  may  now  sow  a  few  early  Peas  for  the 
chance  of  having  some  a  little  more  forward  in 
the  season  than  by  later  sowing.  Choose  a 
situation  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
winds,  with  the  ground,  if  possible,  sloping  to 
the  south.  Dig  it  well,  and  mark  out  the  rows 
4  feet  apart ;  in  opening  the  ground  for  sowing 
do  not  go  above  2  inches  in  depth,  for  if  the 
Peas  are  put  in  deep  at  this  season  they  arc 
liable  to  rot.  Sow  cousiderably  thicker  than 
would  be  rec^uired  in  spring  to  make  up  for  such 
as  may  not  vegetate,  or  that  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  slugs  ;  cover  with  the  soil  in  the  usual 
way,  and  over  the  top  put  a  couple  of  inches  of 
fine  coal  ashes.  This  will  not  only  act  as  a  pro- 
I  tection  from  frost,  but  also  prevent  slugs  from 
penetrating  the  ground  and  devouring  the  young 
sprouts  as  they  are  pushing  up  through  the  soil. 
Ou  ground  that  is  much  infested  with  slugs 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  these  early- 
sown  Peas  from  being  eaten,  and  if,  in  addition, 
the  soil  is  of  a  wet  retentive  nature  it  is  better 
to  defer  sowing  until  January. 


Fuchsia  (Bewl  of  Beaoonsfleld).— It  is 

certainly  surprising  to  what  size  flowers  of  this 
magnificent  Fuchsia  can,  by  liberal  treatment, 
be  produced.  I  have  one  now  twelve  months 
old  which  has  during  this  summer  home 
blooms  and  even  over  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  seed  pod  only! 
The  plant  was  about  five  mouths  old  when,  in 
April,  it  burst  into  bud,  and  I  commenced  to 
feed  it  regularly  with  manure  water  a^ut  three 
times  per  week.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  as  amateurs  know  to  their  cost,  to  over¬ 
feed  the  subject,  but  I  was  rather  anxious  to  see 
what  amount  of  strong  drink  this  and  some 
other  Fuchsias  would  take,  and  I  found  that 
while  Beaconsfield  flourished,  several  others 
were  either  killed  right  off,  or  had  their  con 
stitutions  ^ry  seriously  impaired.  An  Earl  of 
^acon|fis]|i^^hteen  months  old  was  in  July 
with  magnificent  flpv7i>ni. 
Tnere  more  than  two  hundred  blooms  then 
upon  the  plant. — C.  E.  P. 


HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS.— I. 

There  will  always  be  a  number  of  readers  who 
have  taken  up  gardening  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  and  who  require  instructions  of  the 
most  elementary  character.  For  these  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers  are  intended. 

The  errors  of  beginners  are  almost  as  in¬ 
numerable  as  the  possibilities  of  error,  but 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  errors  which  they 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into,  and  which  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  getting  on  the  straight  ro^d  to 
success  at  the  outset. 

Soil 

Beginners  are  apt  to  imagine  that  earth  is 
earth,  or  “garden  mould,”  as  they  call  it,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Now,  the 
character  and  state  of  the  soil  have  more  to  do 
with  the  health  of  the  plants  than  almost  any¬ 
thing.  From  the  earth  they  extract  a  great 
part  of  their  food,  and  on  the  suitability  of  that 
food  depends  in  a  great  measure  their  health. 
The  best  soil  for  a  garden  is  a  fine  loam,  which 
feels  soft  and  silky  when  rnbbed  between  finger 
and  thumb,  and  which  is  yet  light  and  has  no 
tendency  to  run  together  and  form  a  clay. 
That,  however,  is  a  soil  we  often  read  about,  but 
very  seldom  see.  The  next  best  soil  is  a  heavier 
loam,  which  is  kept  free  and  open  through 
containing  a  considerable  admixture  of  sand. 
Clay  can  be  transformed  into  good  garden  soil — 
it  is  fine  and  close  in  texture,  retains  moisture, 
and  contains  au  enormous  store,  of  vegetable 
food— but  BO  long  as  it  remains  clay  the  tender 
roots  of  plants  cannot  penetrate  it,  and  can 
make  no  use  of  the  food  it  contains,  consequently 
it  remains  barren  until  it  is  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  rendered  friable,  light,  and  easily 
worked.  Sands  vary  very  much.  Sand  mainly 
composed  of  flint  is  barren  ;  sand  composed  of 
decomposed  primitive  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
grauwacke,  mica-chist,  &c.,  is  more  or  less 
fertile ;  while  calcareous  or  limy  sands  retain 
moisture,  and  can  easily  be  rendered  fertile. 
The  worst  feature  of  sands  for  gardens  is  that 
the  moisture  rapidly  drains  through  them, 
carrying  the  fertilising  matters  of  manures  with 
it,  and  rendering  the  soil  what  gardeners  call 
“  hungry  stuff.” 

These  remarks  refer  to  virgin  soils  which 
have  never  been  cultivated.  On  the  top  of  most 
there  is  a  layer  of  black  mould — the  product  of 
decayed  vegetation  and  worm  casts.  This  is 
the  true  rooting  medium  for  plants,  and  should 
always  be  present  where  a  good  garden  is 
formed.  It  is  sure  to  exist  where  the  land  is  old 
pasture,  but  where  the  land  is  cropped  it  is  not 
present  so  visibly,  as  it  is  mixed  by  cultivation, 
and  much  leas  of  it  is  formed  through  the 
vegetable  products  being  always  removed.  For 
gardens  old  pasture  land  is  best,  next  plough 
land,  and  market  garden  ground  third.  Now 
comes  a  difficulty.  The  occupiers  of  small  villa 
residences  rarely  get  any  of  these  soils  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon.  When  a  piece  of 
ground  is  laid  out  for  building  the  pooa  soil  is 
usually  carted  away  and  sold,  leavmg  nothing 
I  but  the  raw  subsoil,  if  on  clay.  Where  the  soil 
is  more  free  and  workable  it  is  made  into  bricks, 
and  where  the  subeoil  is  gravel  some  depth  of  it 
is  generally  dag  out  and  sold,  and  road  scrapings, 
shop  sweepings,  and  everv  kind  of  rubbish  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  beds  ana  border  of  a  garden 
should  always  be  2  feet  deep,  and  better  if 
3  feet.  The  plants  in  shallow  beds  are 
burned  up  with  the  heat  and  drought,  require 
more  attention  as  regards  watering,  and  neither 
produce  such  good  blooms  nor  so  many  of  them 
as  plants  that  can  root  deeply. 

Manure. 

Manure  is  always  a  difficulty  with  beginners. 
No  man  will  ever  make  a  successful  gardener 
who  is  afraid  of  nasty  smells,  or  of  soiling  his 
hands,  or  of  scrunching  an  obnoxious  grub 
between  finger  and  thumb.  Kid  glove  gardening 
is  sure  to  be  a  failure.  No  artificifu  manure 
can  take  the  place  of  that  from  the  stable 
and  cow  shed,  and  in  every  garden  where 
it  is  wished  to  grow  anything  successfully 
a  space  should  be  screened  off  at  the 
end  farthest  from  the  house  for  manure  heaps, 
frames,  and  hotbeds,  heaps  of  decaying  leaves, 
charred  trimmings,  and  seed- boxes.  Artificial 
manure  are  tisefal  helps,  both  os  foods  and 
stimulants^  but  tb^y  do  not  warm  and  ventilate 
tlie  ocii  A'i  dwaying  and  they  are 

utterly  useless  for  a  vei^  lafge  humber  of  plants 
’’Vbioh  rcquiie  which  the  only 
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substitute  is  stable  manure  rotted  to  powder  or 
from  a  spent  hotbed.  Dry  earth  is  a  perfect 
disinfectant,  so  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  absence  from  a  garden  of  the  indispensable 
manure  heap,  except  the  foolish  determination 
to  court  failure  by  attempting  the  impossible. 

Purchase  op  Plants. 

Errors  in  the  purchase  of  plants  are  a  most 
fertile  source  of  failure  in  small  gardens. 
Beginners,  as  a  rule,  are  niggardly  in  their  ex- 
l>enditure,  and  wasteful  through  their  niggardli¬ 
ness.  They  buy  single  plants,  and  cheap  things 
offered  for  sale  at  small  shops,  and  often  expend 
in  that  way  more  money  than  would  stock  their 
gardens  with  good  things  from  a  first-class 
nursery.  A  beginner  should  begin  with  a  strict 
rule  never  to  purchase  as  plants  what  he  can 
raise  from  seed.  Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Sweet 
Williams,  Asters,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox 
Drummondii,  Indian  and  tfapanese  Pinks, 
Zinnias,  Antirrhinums,  and  all  nardy  annuals 
should  be  raised  from  seed.  No  plant  should 
be  purchased  for  open  ground  decoration  which 
requires  to  be  protected  in  heat,  or  under  glass, 
in  winter.  That  is  always  utter  waste  of  money  ; 
the  cost  of  protecting  such  plants  during  winter 
would  fill  the  space  they  occupy  in  the  garden 
twice  over  with  far  more  beautiful  things. 

A  very  common  error  is  purchasing  plants  in 
flower.  This  should  never  be  done.  All  plants 
should  be  purchased  in  their  dormant  season  ; 
they  then  sustain  the  least  possible  injury  from 
removal.  Beginners  should  know  that  only  a 
very  few  nurseries  keep  complete  stocks  of  good 
hardy  plants,  and  only  from  these  can  most  of 
the  pmnts  described  from  time  to  time  in 
Cardenino  be  obtained.  A  few  stock  things 
used  for  forcing  are  all  that  can  be  obtained  at  first 
hand  from  small  tradesmen — clumps  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Spirtca  japonica  and  Spiraea  palmata, 
Hepatica,  common  free- flowering  Pinks,  Daisi^ 
and  one  or  two  popular  things  which  are  easily 
propagated  in  quantity  from  cutting,  are  about 
the  usual  stock.  Show  Pinks  and  Carnations, 
the  best  named  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  show 
Pansies,  named  Delphiniums  and  Antirrhi¬ 
nums,  Pyrethrums,  choice  Auriculas  and 
Primulas,  Pceonies,  hardy  Lilies,  true  Irises, 
and  aill  the  multitude  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  are  only  kept  in  stock  at  the  best 
hardy  plant  nurseries,  and  it  is  useless  to  ask 
for  them  elsewhere.  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums  will 
quickly  run  up  to  two  or  three  pounds  even  in  a 
small  garden.  If  the  same  sum  was  invested  in  a 
small  order  for  choice  hardy  plants  a  fair  be¬ 
ginning  would  be  made,  and  the  same  principle 
should  be  followed  with  bulbs  and  seeds.  Never 
purchase  things  in  driblets,  but  save  the  money 
and  give  a  good  order  at  one  time  to  a  first-class 
firm.  An  excellent  plan  would  be  for  several 
friends  or  neighbours  to  give  a  joint  order. 

Another  advantage  in  dealing  with  tradesmen 
who  have  a  reputation  to  lose  is  that  you  get 
what  you  order.  As  an  instance  of  this  kind  of 
thing,  I  tried  several  times  to  get  the  Lobbianum 
Tropteolums  from  small  tradesmen,  but  each 
time  received  the  common  Nasturtium,  until  I 
ordered  all  my  seeds  at  once  from  one  firm  of 
repute.  Do  not  be  put  off  with  the  excuse  that 
anything  is  *'  not  in  the  trade,”  or  that  the 
tribesman  “never  heard  of  it,”  or  that  it  is 
*'  not  worth  growing.”  The  notices  of  plants  in 
Gardeninci  can  be  thoroughly  relied  on,  and  all 
the  plants  described  can  ^  had  from  the  best 
nurseries,  except  a  few  things  of  which  speci¬ 
mens  only  exist  in  private  gardens.  It  is  a 
tradesman’s  business  to  supply  public  wants  as 
they  arise,  and  it  is  not  his  business  to  attempt 
to  rule  or  curtail  the  public  requirements  to  suit 
himself.  A  beginner  may  do  very  well  for  a 
year  or  two  with  bulbs  and  seeils.  Even  of 
florists’  flowers  good  seeds  may  be  had  which 
will  produce  good  decorative  plants,  in  many 
cases  more  useful  for  garden  purposes  than  show 
flowers.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  beginners  to 
think  about  show  flowers  at  all ;  they  should 
wait  until  they  can  cultivate  a  good  garden  pro¬ 
perly,  and  then  put  a  finish  on  their  skill  by 
producing  show  flowers,  which  will  by  that 
time  have  become  easy. 

Bulrc, 

Bulbs,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  good  plants 
for  beginners.  Many  of  them  are  cheap,  many 
are  not  subject  to  insect  or  vermin^it^ks,  and 
their  culture  is  easily  under8tood|  Tb6-Drin''i 
pal  thing  is  suitatls  «oil^  a  gc<x’i 
turf  is  invaluable  for  their  gulturerTn  to^ 


where  that  cannot  be  had,  a  good  heap  of  stable 
or  cow  manure  should  be  laid  up  to  rot,  and 
mixed  with  short  Grass  mowings,  light  loam, 
and  sand.  The  soil  for  bulbs  should  be  well 
drained,  but  not  such  as  dries  up  quickly.  It 
should  not  be  coarse  and  lumpy  in  texture  ;  but 
that  refers  equally  to  all  good  garden  soil,  which 
should  always  feel  smooth  when  passed  l^tween 
finger  and  thumb.  Bulbs,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like 
fresh  manure,  neither  do  they  do  well  with 
artificial  manures  or  stimulants.  Many  do  well 
in  a  sandy  soil  if  it  contains  plenty  of  vegetable 
fibre  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  best  bulbis  for  a 
beginner’s  garden  are  Tulips,  Scillais,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  and  English  and  Spanish 
Irises,  of  hardy  kinds ;  and  Gladioli  and 
Tigridias,  of  bulbs  requiring  lifting  or  pro¬ 
tection.  Of  Tubers  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
recommend  Anemones,  and  yet  no  plants  are 
more  easily  cultivated.  In  the  wretched,  im¬ 
poverished  stuff  which  does  duty  for  soil  in  most 
suburban  gardens  their  first  year  is  almost 
certain  to  be  their  last,  but  given  a  good  friable 
loam  which  will  not  dry  up  too  quickly,  plenti¬ 
fully  enriched  with  leaf  mould,  or  old  hotbed 
manure  rotted  to  powder,  and  a  top-dressing  of 
the  same  every  autumn  just  as  growth  begins, 
and  no  plants  grown  in  gardens  will  give  a 
richer  return  in  quality  and  quantity  of  bloom 
than  the  various  kinds  of  tuberous-rooted 
Anemones.  Anemone  fulgens  is  like  a  scarlet 
Ox-eye  Daisy.  Its  variety  gra?ca  is  similar, 
with  broader  petals.  Anemone  stellata  is  similar, 
but  of  beautiful  shades  of  crimson,  rose,  and 
magenta,  with  a  white  ring  in  the  centre. 
Anemone  coronaria,  or  the  Poppy  Anemone, 
has  large,  cup-shaped  flowers,  generally  with  a 
white  central  ring,  and  of  all  shades  of 
scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  lilac,  and  purplish 
blue.  Other  varieties  have  shaded  flowers, 
darkest  in  the  centre,  some  being  cream  or  buff- 
coloured.  Double  Anemones  are  of  the  same 
colours  as  the  singles,  and  of  various  degrees  of 
doubleness.  In  some  the  outer  row  of  petals 
are  the  same  shape  as  in  the  singles, 
while  in  others  the  outer  petals  almost 

3est  the  broad-petalled  A.  fulgens.  The 
^  e  kinds  produce  seed  in  plenty,  which 
sho"uld  be  sown,  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  the  same  soil 
as  is  required  for  the  mature  tubers.  Some  of 
the  seedlings  flower  in  the  autumn  after  sowing, 
and  nearly  all  the  following  spring.  It  is 
important  that  the  seed  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
It  is  light  and  woolly,  like  carrot  seed,  and 
should  be  separated  by  being  rubbed  lightly  in 
the  hand  with  sharp,  diy  sand.  Anemones 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  until  the 
leaves  wither  naturally.  The  tubers  do  not  like 
disturbance,  and  a  good  way  with  them  is  to 
remove  an  inch  or  more  of  the  soil  annually, 
when  the  leaves  have  quite  died  down,  and 
replace  it  with  fresh  compost.  One  great 
advantage  Anemones  have  is  their  hardiness  and 
habit  of  flowering  through  mild  winters  and 
early  in  spring,  so  that  with  purple  Pansies, 
Winter  Aconites,  Christmas  Roses,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Oriental  Poppies, 
Grape  Hyacinths,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Pansies  we  can  have  beds  and  borders  as  ^ay 
and  as  rich  in  colour  as  when  filled  with  bedding 
plants  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Next  to 
Anemones,  Tulips  are  the  most  important  for 
spring  flowering.  They  spring  mostly  from 
three  wild  Tulips.  Tulipa  suavemens  and  Tulipa 
sylvestris  are  the  parents  of  most  of  the  early 
kinds.  These  are  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  The  May- flowering  or  florists’  Tulips 
spring  from  Gesner’s  Tulip,  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  quite  hardy  in  this  country.  The 
Parrot  Tulips  seem  to  spring  from  another 
species.  Their  petals  are  cut  at  the  edges  like 
vine  leaves  ;  they  fill  the  gap  between  the  early 
and  late  kinds.  Tulips  require  the  same  soil  as 
Anemones,  but  the  early  kinds  do  well  in  rotted 
turf  and  sand,  if  the  turfy  loam  is  not  sandy.  I 
find  the  early  kinds  do  well  if  a  turf  is  placed  in 
the  soil  about  6  inches  deep,  with  the  Grass 
lowest,  the  bulbs  being  set  on  it  in  a  little  sandy 
loam,  and  then  covered  with  turfy  loam.  The 
late  Tulips  require  richer  cultivation.  Tulips 
always  show  when  they  are  properly  cultivated. 
If  starved  for  food  or  moisture  the  bulbs  become 
smaller,  or  split  up  into  offsets.  When  properly 
mwn  they  only  produce  small  offsets,  and  a 
H^h  flowering  bulb  is  produced  every  year, 
are  best  lifted  annually  when  the  leaves 
own,  carefully  dried,  and  fn 

•ctober.  This  enables  them  to  ixe  used  ex- 
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tensively,  as  the  early  kinds  can  be  lifted  in 
time  to  be  succeed^  by  summer  flowering 
plants,  and  the  later  kinds  can  be  followed  by 
tender  plants  out  of  pots. 

Scillas  are  useful  bulbs  of  easy  culture.  B. 
sibirica,  S.  amo'na,  and  H.  bifolia  are  all  as 
easy  to  cultivate  as  Snowdrops,  and  prodnee 
spikes  of  blue  stars  early  in  spring.  Scilla  peru¬ 
viana  is  a  pretty  summer  flowering  kind,  with 
clusters  of  deep  purplish  blue  flowers  ;  it  looks 
best  in  clumps  of  a  dozen  bulbs  amongst  very 
dwarf  plants.  Crocuses  are  of  the  easiest  pos¬ 
sible  cultivatioD,  they  reiiuire  a  light  nourish¬ 
ing  soil.  The  common  yellow  kind  flowers  for 
a  longer  period  if  lifted  and  dried  annually,  but 
the  white,  blue,  and  purple  kind  are  best  left 
in  the  ground  uqtil  they  become  too  crowded. 
Snowdrops  are  good  plants  for  any  position. 
The  large  flowered  kinas,  Imperati  and  Elweaii, 
are  much  finer  than  the  common  sort.  Many 
of  the  Narcissi  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture ; 
they  like  a  damper  and  richer  soil  than  most 
bulbs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Al^rian  kinds, 
which  are  not  beginners’  plants.  The  poeticus 
varieties,  popularly  known  as  Narcissus,  the 
Polyanthus  kinds,  and  the  Jonquils,  like  a 
lighter  and  warmer,  but  not  a  poorer  soil. 
Polyanthus  Narcissi  do  very  well  in  open  beds 
in  a  light  rich  compost. 

English  and  Spanish  Iris  do  well  in  the  same 
soil  as  Anemones,  and  have  a  good  effect  when 
planted  in  large  clumps  ;  they  should  not  be 
moved  until  the  clumps  become  crowded.  New 
bulbs  are  formed  each  year  a  little  below  the  old 
ones,  so  that  they  should  not  be  planted  too 
deeply  in  the  first  instance.  Tigriaias  require 
a  rich  loam  and  good  cultivation,  the  bulte 
should  be  planted  in  March  6  or  7  inches  deep  in 
clumps  of  a  dozen.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  want  for  water.  The  blooms  are  7  inches 
across,  brilliant  scarlet  in  T.  Pavonia,  and 
yellow  in  T.  conchiflora.  After  first  planting 
they  are  better  left  in  the  ground,  the  withered 
stems  being  cut  down  in  autumn,  and  a  good 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  being  added  at  the  same 
time  ;  a  little  heap  of  dry  coal  ashes  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots  during  severe  frost.  Gladioli  are 
the  best  summer  flowering  bulbs  for  beginners. 
Showy  seedlings  are  cheap,  and  the  management 
is  simple.  A  good  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and  if 
new  so  much  ^e  better.  The  soil  must  be  well 
cultivated  and  well  manured,  and  they  will  take 
considerable  quantities  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  while  growing  fast.  The  bulbs  will 
not  stand  frost,  and  so  require  to  be  lifted  like 
Dahlias,  and  stored  safe  from  frost ;  but  many 
kinds  multiply  freely  by  offsets,  and  when  bulbs 
are  plentiful  it  is  worth  while  risking  a  few  in 
the  open  ground  on  the  chance  of  a  mild  winter  ; 
these  should  be  9  inches  deep  and  the  withered 
stems  cut  off  close  to  the  bulb,  the  soil  being 
made  close  and  fine  over  the  bulbs.  Glass  plant 
protectors  are  now  cheap,  and  it  is  really  worth 
while  protecting  a  few  clumps  of  Gladioli  from 
excessive  wet  in  winter  W  that  means.  Gladioli 
bulbs  are  corms,  like  Cfrocuses,  and  the  new 
bulb  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  old  one,  so  that 
the  bulbs  come  nearer  the  surface  each  year. 

The  early  flowering  Gladioli  are  quite  as  much 
worth  growing  as  the  later  kinds,  the  spikes  are 
more  loose,  and  more  useful  for  cutting.  All 
are  useful,  and  make  a  succession  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  the  gandavensis  kinds 
come  into  flower. 

There  are  many  other  good  bulbs  and  tubsn, 
but  those  mentioned  are  cheap,  and  easily 
grown.  J.  D. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Tree  OamatioDS. — Very  early  in  the  new 
year  we  get  off  all  the  small  side  growths  which 
we  can  get  from  the  stems  of  these  Carnations, 
and  insert  them  in  4-inch  or  5- inch  pots  in 
light  soil,  plunging  ^e  pots  in  a  little 
bottom  heat  in  the  forcing  house  where 
the  temperature  is  about  50  degs.  The  labels 
in  the  different  pots  stand  an  inch  or  two  higher 
than  the  slips,  and  these  support  a  square  of 
glass  just  sufficient  to  retain  moisture  about  the 
cuttings.  Thus  treated,  they  root  rapidly. 
Juliette  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn  are  two  grand 
additions  to  the  deep  rose-coloured  class,  and 
Nimrod  and  Worthington  Smith  are  high  up 
in  the  list  of  scarlets.  Queen,  I  think,  is  the 
of  all  ihe  white  varieties;  and  Gloire  de 
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lai^e  white  flbwWs. - 
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a  perpetual,  has  fine 
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A  GAKDEN  IN  WESTMORELAND. 

LoYESflofsceDery  are  aoraetimea  narrow-minded, 
ud  we  have  even  beard  some  sticklers  for  i 
“nature”  object  to  Chatsworth  and  its 
gardens  as  an  offence  against  **  the  Derbyshire 
country.”  Still,  every  visitor  to  the  Lakes  who  i 
cares  at  all  about  the  history  of  gardening  I 
ought  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  Levens.  The  I 
grey  old  mansion,  with  its  tower  and  gables,  its 
simple  green  terrace  and  long  flight  of  steps  up  | 
to  the  unomamented  doorway,  harmonises  per- 1 
fectly  with  scenery — magnificent  trees  grouped 
about  a  wild  mountain  stream,  and  every  here  i 
and  there  peeps  of  the  background  of  fclb — such  ! 
as  is  aeldon  found  except  near  the  English  lakes.  | 
Plenty  of  culture,  plenty  of  richness  ;  those  I 
Limes  and  Sycamores,  those  avenues  of  Oak  and  | 
Beech,  and  those  huge  Pines  and  very  tall  Birch 
trees,  speak  of  solid  peace  ;  while  the  brawling 
Kent  and  the  bare  scour  of  Whitbarrow  take  us 
back  to  the  Moss-trooping  days  when,  if  safely  : 
out  of  the  way  itself,  Levens  was  often  called  on  i 
to  help  less  fortunate  neighbours.  The  house,  | 
with  its  mixture  df  comfort  and  strength,  tells 
the  same  tale  as  the  grounds  :  You  are  on  the  ' 


But  there  is  a  similar  Samson  and  Hercules 
I  fireplace  at  South  Wraxhall  almost  (like  the 
rest  of  the  house)  too  far  gone  for  preservation, 
while  Levens  is  kept  up  as  such  a  place  should  be. 

And  the  garden,  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned,  looks  as  if  it  w'as  still  under  the  care 
of  “M.  Beaumont,  Professor  of  the  Topiary  Art 
to  James  11.,”  who  laid  out  Hampton  Court 
gardens.  It  is  even  better  than  Elvaston,  as  a 
sample  of  what  can  be  done  with  Yew  and  Box, 
and  Holly.  Here  near  the  house  are  pyramids 
with  balls  at  top  and  bastionettes  fashioned  in 
their  angles,  arbours  impenetrable  to  sun  or 
rain  or  peering  eyes,  tall  Mushrooms  on  slender 
stalks,  and  other  quaint  devices.  Use,  too,  is 
mingled  with  ornament all  round  the 
frames  and  hotbeds  is  an  embattled  wall,  just 
so  high  that  you  cannot  tell  what  it  conceals, 
and  relieved  with  embrasures,  Ac.  Among 
these  Yew  and  Box  trees  are  flow'er  beds  of 
most  intricate  patterns  writh  wonderfully  neat 
Box  edgings.  Behind,  dividing  the  main 
garden,  is  an  alley  of  Beech,  with  arches  every 
here  and  there,  and  a  central  circular  space 
Beech-walled  all  round,  which,  if  it  had  a  few 
statues  and  vases,  would  speak  even  more  than 


And  Levens  is  easy  to- get  at  ^  it  is  five  short 
miles  from  Kendal,  down  the  Kent,  which  a 
little  below  it  broadens  out  into  a  sandy  estuary. 
You  may  walk  to  it  in  less  than  two  mile» 
either  from  Milnthorpe  or  Oxenholme  Stations, 
and  in  much  less  if  you  happen  to  strike  the 
“  bit  of  a  back  loan,”  to  which  any  passer-by 
will  direct  you.  Either  walk  is,  like  all  the 
walks  thereabouts,  lovely  ;  and  whichever  way 
you  choose  you  must  remember  aka  te  see 
Sizergh  Castle,  about  a  mile  from  LeveM.  This, 
the  old  place  of  the  Stricklands,  is  a  sad  cewtiash 
to  the  other,  it  is  scarcely  kept  up  at  all,  yet. 
historically  and  otherwise  it  is  by  far  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  In  its  gardens  are  plenty 
of  Yews  in  a  strangely  intermediate  state  between 
trimness  and  wildness ;  the  topiarian  has  not  been 
there  for  years.  But  the  terraces  and  moat  gardens- 
are  thoroughly  English.  There  are  in  the  lake- 
country  plenty  of  grand  “  places  ”  Asides  the; 
well-known  Muncaster  Castle  ;  but  Levens  an<L 
Sizergh,  though  not  at  all  grand  **  places,”  are- 
both  well  worth  seeing,  just  because  they  are< 
thoroughly  characteristic.  They  can  be  seen,, 
too,  without  interfering  more  than  to  the  extent 
of,  say,  three  hours  of  the  tourist’s  programme. 


VIEW  OF  A  GARDEN  IN  WE.STMORELAND. 


edge  of  the  Borderland,  where  every  cultivator 
had  his  **peel”  and  was  often  glad  enough  to 
Qse  it.  Inside,  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
perfection  of  the  **  keeping  up  ;  ”  the  rich  Oak 
panelling,  the  leather-work  (on  dining-room  as 
well  as  bedroom  walls),  the  tapestry,  the  plaster 
ceilings — all  are  trim  and  in  order.  How  few 
old  houses  there  are  of  which  this  can  be  said  I 
Look  at  ^uth  Wraxhall,  by  far  the  finest 
manor-house  near  Bath  ;  there  is  a  historic  place 
once  much  grander  in  every  way  than  Levens, 
as  fine  as  Haddon,  which  it  much  resembles,  and 
(after  having  been  everything — even  a  boarding 

Iackool  1)  is  empty,  and  fast  falling  to  ruin.  The 
wood-carving  at  Levens  is  very  good.  The 
principal  fireplace,  with  its  *'five  senses,  four 
•easons,  and  four  elements,”  and — 

Samson  supporting  one  side,  as  in  rage  ; 

The  other,  Hercules,  in  like  equipage, 

I  probably  suggested  to  Coleridge  those  lines  in 
'•  Christabel*  about — 

The  ehamber  carved  so  curiously— 

Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 

All  made  out  of  the  carver’s  brain ;  _ 

just  as  his  walk  on  Duddon  sands  taught  hi^p(ne  o 

tells  us)  to  say  of  the  Ancient  MaHner--^y  vln 
Thou  art  lo’»g,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  s  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 


it  does  of  Versailles  and  Watteau.  As  it  is,  you 
look  for  the  dent  of  high- heeled  shoes  in  that 
soft  daisied  turf,  and  for  the  rustling  of  hoops, 
and  the  glory  of  plum -coloured  coats  and  la(^ 
waistcoats  amid  the  tender  green  of  the  young 
Beech  leaves.  It  is  all  so  exactly  as  it  was, 
that  sitting  in  the  rustic  seat  at  the  far  end, 
you  almost  think  you  hear  whisperings  round 
the  bowling-green,  and  a  leafless  bough  does 
duty  for  a  dress-sword  projecting  between  the 
skirts  of  some  periwigged  beau. 

It  is  not  exactly  the  garden  into  which  you 
would  summon  a  romantically-minded  young 
lady  like  Maud,  though  both  the  Yew  arbours 
and^the  high  thick  green-walled  Beech  offer 
charming  flirting  nooks  ;  but  it  is  as  good  a 
sample  as  we  know  of  what  is  wrongfully  called 
the  Old  French  style,  but  which  comes  direct 
from  the  Romans,  Pliny  for  one  giving  elaborate 
instructions  as  to  how  the  topiarian  is  to  im¬ 
prove  on  Nature. 

Though  a  garden  showing  how  not  **  to  do 
it,”  yet  it  harmonises  with  a  particular  kind  of 


house — bej 


T,  however,  even  with  the  Caroline 
ld  brick  of  Anne  than  with  grej 
*  lyhow,  it  is  worth  seeing, 


Levens  garden  is  something  which  few  have  seen 
just  because  there  are  very  few  perfect  example 
of  it  remaining.  F. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  page  446. ) 

Something  About  Tools. 

Carlyle,  in  his  grimly- humorous  way,  says, 
Man  is  a  tool-using  animal ;  without  tools  he 
is  nothing,  with  tools  he  is  all.  The  earliest 
dwellers  upon  the  earth  had  their  flint  ball,  with 
a  thong  to  it,  such  as  no  brute  has,  or  can 
have.”  It  has  been  said  that  **  a  good  workman 
never  finds  fault  with  his  tools;”  but  in 
gardening,  at  any  rate,  a  man  cannot  do  as  much 
work  witm  a  bad  tool  as  a  good  one.  Take  the 
spade  as  a  case  in  point.  A  man  with  a  worn-out 
spade  may  turn  over  as  much  surface,  or  even 
more,  than  if  he  had  a  good  serviceable  tool ;  but 
no  one  with  any  sense  or  knowledge  would  sav 
the  worn-out  tool  did  as  much  or  as  good  work 
as  aQood  tbdi  Wfmld  do.  And  if  the  good  work- 
m.m  dfid  not  find  fan't  ^Ith  the  tool,  I  think  he 


such  an  interesting  house,  and  f  ougrit  U>,  ahd  as  speedily  aft  {kMsible  obtain  a 


such  a  glorious  park  along  with  it. 


IJ  [t^t^Uet  :cne(_^  [J|  /a  >4  that  anyone  should 
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buy  a  soft  clamsy  spade  such  as  are  sold  by 
many  country  ironmongers,  when  a  keen,  bright, 
handy  cast-steel  tool  can  be  had  for  about  a 
shilling  or  so  more.  With  the  improved  tool 
the  man  might  earn  the  extra  cost  of  the  spade 
in  a  couple  of  days  at  least.  If  I  had  much 
digging  to  do  I  would  not  use  one  of  those  soft 
clumsy  things  for  double  wages.  The  spade  is 
a  most  important  tool  in  the  garden,  and  it  is 
very  necessary  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
good  onltivation  that  none  but  the  best  should 
1^  employed.  I  have  used  Lyndon’s  patent  No,  2 
spade  for  a  good  many  years,  and  found  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tool,  though  I  daresay  many  others  are  as 
good.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  as  many 
varieties  of  digging  as  there  are  spades.  Some¬ 
times  the  digger  contrives  to  turn  up  as  little  soil 
with  the  new  tool  as  he  did  with  his  old  one, 
simply  by alteringthe  angleof  insertion.  Itistrue 
he  has  to  stoop  a  little  more,  but  in  a  long  day’s 
digging  he  does  not  turn  over  so  much  earth  by 
several  tons  ;  and,,  besides,  it  demoralises  the 
man  when  he  shirks  his  work.  The  blade  of 
the  spade  should  be  thrust  into  the  ground  with 
the  handle  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  and  the 
earth  which  is  brought  up  by  the  spade  should 
be  turned  completely  over — that  is,  its  position 
should  be  completely  reversed.  In  winter  dig¬ 
ging,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  left  open 
and  rough  for  the  frost  and  snow  to  penetrate, 
but  in  spring  and  summer  it  should  be  well 
broken  up,  to  fit  it  for  immediate  cropping,  as 
spring  or  summer  fallows  are  unknown  in 
gardens.  The  steel  fork  has,  in  some  measure, 
taken  the  place  of  the  spade  in  spring  and 
summer  work,  as  it  leaves  the  land  in  better 
condition  for  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  than 
does  the  spade. 

For  winter  trenching  and  digging  the  spade 
is,  of  course,  the  best.  As  regains  the  best 
season  to  dig  most  people  are  guided  by  their 
experience,  and  are  influenced  by  circumstances. 
Heavy  land  may  be  manured  and  the  digging 
done  in  autumn  or  early  in  winter,  and  remain 
rough  till  spring ;  then,  in  March,  when  the 
surface  is  dry,  take  the  steel  fork  and  turn  it 
all  over,  and  there  will  shortly  be  a  tilth  flt  to 
sow  the  smallest  seeds  upon.  Light  land  may  be 
turned  over  any  time,  but  the  manure  should  not 
be  placed  on  sandy  land  in  autumn,  as  in  con¬ 
sequence  ol  its  porous  nature  the  winter’s  rain 
will  carry  away  a  good  deal  of  the  strength. 
One  of  the  most  useful  tools  to  the  gardener  is 
the  hoe.  There  are  many  varieties,  but  for 
surface  stirring  and  killing  weeds  the  Dutch  hoe 
is  the  best  tool.  For  drawing  drills  and  for 
earthing  up  vegetables  hoes  ol  a  diiferent 
character  are  used. 

Th*  IMP0RTA50E  OF  HOKIWO 
In  its  ofleot  upon  culture  and  growth  cannot  be 
overrated,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
efficiently  done.  Some  men  permit  the  hoe  to 
glide  over  the  surface  without  stirring  up  the 
soil  and  disturbing  the  weeds  sufficiently  deep 
to  cut  their  roots  and  destroy  them.  Surface 
stirring  with  the  Dutch  hoe  once  a  week  or  even 
once  a  fortnight  in  dry  weather  will  do  more 
good  than  a  dressing  of  manure.  It  checks 
evaporation  by  keeping  a  thin  stratum  of  loose 
soil  on  the  top  through  which  the  moisture  in 
the  ground  cannot  pass.  If  the  land  is  worked 
to  a  suitable  depth,  and  the  hoe  used  often 
enough,  there  will  be  no  need  for  watering,  but 
all  the  soil  must  be  stirred  from  1  to  2  inches 
deep.  It  is  astonishing  how  very  few  men 
really  know  how  to  hoe,  or  if  they  do  know, 
they  shirk  their  work.  In  earthing  up  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Ac. ,  a  hoe 
with  a  blade  set  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  handle  U  used.  The  blade  of  the  hoe 
is  made  of  different  sizes  to  suit  the  different 
operations  and  operators,  and  in  all  oases  a 
clean,  bright  tcK)l  is  handier  and  better 
than  a  rusty  one  —  hence  the  necessity 
for  cleaning  each  tool  properly  when  put 
away  after  using.  The  garden  rake  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  of  iron,  but  not  always.  Some 
are  altogether  of  wood — in  fact,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hay-rake  makes  a  very  useful  tool  in  an 
active  person’s  hands  in  preparing  land  for  seed¬ 
ing  and  such  like  work.  I  have  seen  useful 
rakes  for  gravel  roads  and  walks  which  had 
iron  teeth  set  in  wooden  heads.  As  a  rule, 
among  amateurs,  the  rake  is  thought  too  much 
of,  and  the  hoe  too  little  ;  but  th^^tter  in 
ordinary  culture  is  far  the  best  tool^ The-rako, 
of  course,  is  necessary  fbt  the 
tion  of  seed  beds,  but  in  the  after  culture  of 


the  surface  the  less  it  is  used  the  better,  as 
weeds  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  so  large  as 
to  require  removal.  I  have  only  briefly  glanced 
at  a  few  of  the  indispensable  tools  necessary  to  a 
garden  of  only  mc^erate  dimensions.  There 
are  many  others,  such  as  shears  of  various  kinds, 
baskets,  hammers,  thermometers,  wheelbarrows ; 
and  whilst  on  the  subject  of  wheelbarrows  I 
may  mention  a  two- wheeled  handcart,  which  is 
very  useful  for  the  removal  of  Grass  or  rubbish, 
and  in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  fall¬ 
ing  something  larger  than  a  wheelbarrow  to 
convey  away  the  rubbish  is  required.  This 
hand-barrow,  running  on  two  broad  wheels,  is 
very  useful,  superior  to  any  of  the  large  wheel¬ 
barrows  commonly  employe<l,  because  it  can  be 
worked  with  more  ease,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
all  of  us  not  only  to  economise  labour,  but  to 
lighten  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  dimensions 
of  the  handcart  I  am  alluding  to  are  as  follows  : 
Length,  4  feet  6  inches  ;  width,  2  feet  6  inches; 
and  depth,  2  feet  .3  inches.  The  body  of  the 
vehicle  is  made  of  Elm,  strong  but  light, 
and  the  edges  at  the  top  are  protected 
with  hoop  iron.  I  have  used  a  good 
many  kinds  of  mowing  machines,  but  1  still 
retain^  Green’s,  though  I  have  broke  away 
from  it  onoe  or  twice  to  try  new  inventions. 
Boulton  and  Paul’s  water  barrels  are  very  useful, 
and  are  the  lightest  things  of  the  kind  known. 
Tools  require  a  tool-house  to  keep  them  in,  and 
a  properly  arranged  set  of  pegs,  Ac.,  to  hang 
each  man’s  tools  up  in  an  easily  accessible  place, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance  about  one 
man  taking  another’s  tools  in  mistake.  Very 
often  a  ^oo<l  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  hunting  for 
tools  which  have  been  mislaid,  but  if  each  person 
employed  is  made  responsible  for  his  own  tools, 
ana  for  their  proper  order  and  condition,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  well-regulat^  tool- 
house. 

The  Preparation  op  Land. 

The  word  preparation”  has  a  very  wide  mean- 
ing,  but  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  it  now  is 
to  make  ready,  or,  as  wo  say  in  gardening,  get 
the  land  ready  for  the  crop.  Now,  I  suppose 
gardeners,  a^ve  and  beyond  all  other  men. 
k  no  w  the  bearings  of  ^ ho  word  ‘  'preparation  ”  u  pon 
the  r^ult  of  their  work.  The  grafting  of  the 
wildling  stock  or  the  planting  of  the  cutting  is 
but  the  beginning  of  the  preparation  of  the 
future  crop  in  fact,  it  is  not  really  the  begin¬ 
ning,  for  neither  of  these  operations  can  be 
efficiently  done  without  preparation ;  indeed, 
the  greatest  and  most  important  part  of  the 
gardener’s  work  may  be  described  under  that 
one  word  *'  preparation.”  In  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  the  land  is  most  essential ; 
it  u,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  trench¬ 
ing  or  digging  in  winter,  the  further  stirring  in 
spring  to  pulverise  the  surface  and  fit  it  to 
receive  the  seeds,  are  all  works  of  a  preparatory 
character,  which  are  exoeedinglv  necessary  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results.  The 
reason  why  one  man's  crops  fail  and  another’s 
succeed  may  be  summed  up  in  that  one  magic 
word.  Land  that  is  in  good  heart,  that  is  well 
manured  and  in  good  tilth,  that  is  well  culti¬ 
vated,  may  be  safely  reckoned  upon  doing  Its 
duty  to  any  crop  for  which  it  is  suitable 
Capital  judiciously  laid  out  upon  the  land,  in 
the  form  of  labour  or  manure,  or  both,  will  prove 
a  good  investment ;  but  as  much  or  more  skill 
and  jud^ent  are  required  to  work  the  land 
through  its  preparatory  stages  economically — 
neither  stinting  its  necessities,  nor  casting 
away  the  chances  of  profit  by  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  (for  there  are  two  sides  to  all  questions, 
two  rocks  on  which  our  bark  may  split) — than 
in  following  the  career  of  the  crop  through  its 
further  progress  till  the  end  comes.  Surface 
polish,  the  hoeing  and  keeping  down  of  weeds, 
18  a  good  thing  beneficial  to  the  crops,  but  it  is 
not  preparatory,  neither  can  it  in  any  sense 
take  its  place.  It  is  the  deep  stirring,  the 
thorough  intermixing  and  the  replenishing — 
the  giving  back  to  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
manure  what  the  previous  crops  had  taken  aw’av 
— which  constitutes  the  real  preparation  Of 
course,  the  forces  of  Natnre,  the  frost,  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  sunshine,  will  all  work  for  us 
if  we  permit  them,  by  opening  the  earth’s  crust, 
unlocking  the  door  with  the  spade,  and  so  make 
a  way  for  them  to  enter. 

I  j  Rotation  op  Crops. 

^''OTisjjyone  admits  the  necessity  of  this.  Tlic 
^[jl^ilLdi^ion  and  the  prosperity  of 


Kbuilt  upon  "  incessant  change,' 


are  exceptions.  Onions  have  been  grown  year 
after  year  in  the  same  ground  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  deterioration.  Potatoes,  again,  have 
but  little  change  in  many  gardens  ;  but  neither 
of  these  crops  occupy  the  ground  for  a  longer 
period  than  six  months  out  of  twelve,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  land  remains 
idle,  or  is  resting.  We  ought  not,  I  take  it,  to 
be  content  with  only  one  crop  per  year,  especially 
when  that  crop  only  occupies  it  six  months  of  the 
time,  so  that  if  the  land  is  to  be  cropped  as  well 
as  it  ought  to  be  there  must  be  a  rotation  of 
some  kind.  I  do  not  think  any  hard  and  fast 
line  should  be  drawn  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  as,  if  the  land  is  well  cultivated  and 
well  manured,  the  question  of  rotation  may  be 
— not  altogether  ignored,  but  not  quite  so 
strained  in  its  bearings.  With  this  proviso,  by 
way  of  detail,  I  have  roughly  drawm  a  short 
list  of  simple  rotations  which  may,  I  hope, 
be  useful.  Late  Potatoes  are  better  growm 
out  in  the  open  field,  therefore  I  have  made  no 
provision  for  them.  First  year,  early  Potatoes, 
to  be  cleared  ofi*  by  middle  of  J  uly,  and  then  sow 
part  with  Turnips,  and  plant  part  with  winter 
Greens.  Second  year.  Onions,  followed  by 
Cole  worts.  Third  year,  early  Potatoes,  followed 
in  August  by  winter  Spinach  and  other  autumn 
crops,  such  as  late  Broccoli,  Ac.  Fourth  year, 
late  Peas  and  Celery  ;  the  rows  of  Peas  to  be 
1 5  feet  apart,  with  three  rows  of  Olery  between 
each  two  rows  of  Peas.  Fifth  year,  early  Pota¬ 
toes,  followed  by  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  latter  to 
be  planted  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  in 
June,  two  rows  of  Potatoes  between  each  two 
rows  of  Sprouts.  Sixth  year,  VegetableMarrows, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Ac.  Seventh  year,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Beet,  Ac.,  followed  by  Cabbages,  and 
Brown  Cos  Lettuces,  and  Endive.  I  do  not 
known  that  I  need  carry  them  any  farther,  as 
it  will  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  choice  as  regards 
garden  culture  ;  and  if  land  ever  becomes  sick 
of  any  crop  it  must  be  through  sheer  bad 
management. 

Permanent  Crop.s. 

These  are  fewer  in  number  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  Seakale,  for  instance,  may  be  treated 
s  an  annual,  as  may  also  Horseradish,  though, 
as  the  latter  is  so  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  land 
when  it  once  gets  in,  it  is,  ^rhaps,  advisable  to 
keep  it  to  one  piece  of  land  as  long  as  success 
follows.  Many  of  the  so-called  permanent  crops 
are  injured  by  being  kept  too  long  in  one  place, 
notably  Globe  Artichokes  and  Rhubarb,  as  four 
years  Lb  quite  long  enough  for  those  things  to 
occupy  the  land,  and  a  more  frequent  change  will 
oeneflt  other  crops  by  throwing  more  land  into 
the  regular  system  of  cropping.  It  Lb  notorious 
that  in  many  gardens  Kaspl^rriea  and  Straw  ¬ 
berries  stand  too  long  on  the  same  sTOt.  Herbs, 
again,  will  be  more  profitable  if  renewed 
annually.  Take  the  case  ol  Sage,  which  is  in 
constant  demand.  Often  the  plants  stand  to 
get  old,  and  then  comes  a  cold  winter  and  the 
old  plants  die.  If  cuttings  had  been  put  in 
during  the  previous  spring  the  young  plant 
would  have  taken  no  injury.  The  same  occurs 
with  Thyme,  which  should  be  propagated  either 
annually  or  biennially,  the  former  for  choice,  as 
should  also  Mint.  Asparagus  even  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  less  as  a  fixture  than  formerly,  for, 
even  allowing  that  Asparagus  beds  of  the  old 
type  will  last  fifty  years,  is  It  profitable  to  leave 
them  so  long  ?  Would  not  younger  plantations 
1)6  more  profitable  ?  I  think  they  would,  but  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  by-and- 
bye.  E.  Hobday, 


Pelargonium  v.  Ghoranium.  —  With 
reference  to  a  note  by  "A  Reader  "on  Geranium 
V.  Pelargonium,  in  your  issue  of  Ist  inst.,  I, 
for  one,  would  have  been  glad  had  he  gone  a 
little  further  in  his  explanation  and  described  in 
what  way  a  Stork’s-bill  differs  from  a  Crane’s- 
bill,  so  that  those  who,  like  myself,  are  not  pro¬ 
ficients  to  the  required  extent  in  zoology  might 
be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
genera.  Being  a  lover  of  hedgerow  and  field 
botany  I  have  long  had  it  on  my  mind  to  solve 
this  same  point,  and  determine  on  the  right 
appellations  of  the  several  members  of  the 
Geraniaceie  I  meet  in  my  walks.  Could  not  one 
of  your  botanical  correspondents  treat  us  to  an 
occ^ipQAl  article  on  our  indigenous  species  ?  I 
B^^ihink  such  would  oe  acceptable  to  & 
iave^  ]rurnb<!r  riders  of  a  scientific  bias. 

— G.  A.  Newman.  ' 

A-CHAMPAIGN 
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FRUIT. 

APPLES  FOR  CIDER  MAKING. 

Thb  abundant  crops  of  Apples  last  season  Km, 
coupled  with  the  Apple  Congress  at  Chiswick, 
and  the  various  exhibitions  held  in  the  country, 
given  rise  to  numerous  suggestions  as  to  the  beit 
varieties  to  grow,  and  thel^t  means  of  disposing 
of  them  profitably.  One  of  the  means  of  doing 
so  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  brought 
forward  as  prominently  as  it  deserves  to  bo,  and 
that  is  making  them  into  cider.  In  this  county 
(Hereford),  no  matter  how  heavy  the  crop, 
growers  are  never  at  a  loos  how  to  dispose  of  it 
profitably,  and,  considering  that  there  are 
twenty- five  thousand  acres  of  orcharding  in 
Herefordshire  alone,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  enormous  quantity  produced  in  a  season 
like  the  present.  Fully  90  per  cent,  are  cider 
fruit,  and  plenty  of  that  is  none  of  the  best 
either,  but  no  matter  how  bad  it  is  a  profit  can 
be  made  out  of  it  at  the  ver^  lowest  price  of  cider 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  however  heavy 
the  crops  may  be,  where  there  is  a  cider  mill, 
the  fruit  can  be  turned  to  good  account  after 
picking  out  the  best  for  cooking  and  dessert,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  beiog  over-stocked 
with  Apple  trees  where  the  soil  is  suitable  for 
them  ;  even  growing  bad  varieties  on  unsuitable 
soil  in  the  very  worse  way,  viz.,  leaving  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  with  the  exception  of 
gathering  the  fruit  and  cutting  the  Mistletoe  out 
of  them  to  sell  for  Christmas  decorations,  the 
pruning  which  they  receive  often,  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  faggot- rick.  Even,  1  say, 
xmder  such  cultivation  orchards  are  amongst  the 
best  paying  things  on  a  farm.  Allow  me  to 
relate  how  an  orchard  that  came  under  my 
immediate  notice  pays.  It  is  a  small  one,  about 
acres  in  extent.  Three  seasons  ago  the 
amount  of  cider  made  from  about  .090  bushels  of 
fruit  which  it  produced  was  2.0  hogsheads  of  100 
gallons  each,  which  was  sold  in  one  lot  for  £00  ; 
the  cost  of  making  was  Os.  per  hogshead,  which 
included  shaking  and  gathering  the  fruit  and 
making  it  ready  for  sale.  We  only  found  the 
man  who  undertook  to  make  it  a  horse  for 
grjmding.  The  orchard  is  planted  thick  and 
mirly  well  sheltered.  This  shows  how  the 
roughest  method  of  cultivation  and  the  crudest 
way  of  converting  the  produce  into  cider  succeeds, 
the  varieties  of  Apples  not  being  worth  any 
better  method.  Cider  of  the  quality  which  this 
orchard  produces  is  generally  worth  from  4d.  to 
6d.  per  gallon,  and  any  description  of  fruit  will 
make  it ;  but  to  produce  cider  of  a  superior 
quality,  worth  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
very  different  methods  must  be  adopted. 

Soil. — In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  right  kind  of  soil,  which  gives  the  cider  that 
rich  flavour  and  delicious  aroma  and  sweetness 
that  keeps  improving  with  age.  A  strong  deep 
clay  loam  resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone  is 
the  most  suitable  soil  on  which  to  produce  fruit 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  well  drained.  Bad 
drainage  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
canker,  and  also  of  various  ether  diseases ; 
shelter  is  also  of  the  greatest  impoitance,  and  to 
obtain  this  a  good  plan  is  to  let  the  hedges 
grow  up  as  high  as  possible,  or  to  plant  a  Iwlt 
of  quick  growing  trees  thickly,  such  as  Poplars, 
Austrian  Pines,  or  what  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
quickest  growing  tree  for  permanent  shelter. 
Thuja  Lobbi.  The  expense  of  this  is,  however, 
against  it,  but  it  is  a  first-rate  Conifer.  It  grows 
so  dense  and  with  us  faster  than  any  evergreen 
tree.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  deeply  cultivated.  Then  mark  it  out  into 
spaces  25  feet  apart  each  way,  a  very  fair  dis¬ 
tance,  or  plant  15  feet  apart,  and  eventually 
thin  out  to  .*10  feet  apart.  An  orchard  thickly 
planted  does  much  better  than  one  planted 
thinly,  the  trees  protect  each  other.  Next  dig 
the  holes  ;  then  arive  in  a  stout  stake,  leaving 
about  G  feet  out  of  the  ground.  Larch  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  being  very  durable,  and  it 
can  be  made  more  so  by  ponging  it  into  quick¬ 
lime  previous  to  using  it ;  then  plant  the  trees 
to  the  stakes.  The  advantage  of  fixing  the 
stakes  first  is  that  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the 
roots  and  the  tree  can  be  fitted  to  the  stake  and 
tied  to  it  at  once,  even  before  the  roots  are 
covered  with  soil  which  ensures  it  fromj^ing 
planted  too  deeply. 

Select  Trees  withCbla^^  hailtby, ytrf feji 
stems  and  well- formed  heads  either  two  or  three 


years  from  the  graft.  After  planting  cut  any 
broken  or  bruised  shoots  off,  but  no  others,  for 
the  less  pruning  they  receive  the  better  they 
will  grow,  but  in  after  years  any  cross  or 
misplaced  branches  should  be  removed.  It  is 
customary  in  this  part,  though  the  system  is 
fast  dying  out,  to  plant  Crab  stocks  in  the 
permanent  positions,  and  then  graft  them  in  two 
years’  time — an  extremely  slow  process,  and  one 
of  doubtful  advantage,  for  they  are  grafted 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  if  at 
all  neglected  the  grafts  are  often  blown  out. 
Being  grafted  so  high,  too,  is  often  the  cause  of 
old  trees  spliting  under  the  influence  of  the  wind. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  better  to  buy  the  trees, 
for  during  the  time  the  Crab  stocks  are  growing 
the  bought  trees  will  be  getting  well  furnished 
with  branches. 

Varieties. — The  names  of  a  dozen  good 
cider  Apples  are  as  follows,  viz..  Red  Foxwh^elp, 
Rejuvenated  Fox  whelp.  Cherry  Norman,  Red 
Norman,  Pym  Square,  Sack  Apple,  Royal 
VVildiog,  Devonshire  Redstreak,  Crimson  Queen¬ 
ing,  White  Norman,  Strawberry  Norman,  and 
Kingston  Black.  These  are  good  bearers,  and 
kinds  that  make  first-rate  cider.  N. 


12223.— Unfruitful  Pear  trees.— After  following  all 
the  iDstructlons  given  in  Oabdbni.'io,  and  still  being  un¬ 
successful,  evidently  the  circumstances  are  beyond  the  skiP 
of  the  cultivator.  Indeed,  if  the  trees  flower  well  and  still 
do  not  produce  fruit  it  will  be  better  to  cut  them  down  and 
grroft  with  such  sorts  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Beurre 
de  Areraberg. — J.  D.  £. 

12237.-Flfir  trees  on  back  walls —Fig  trees  will 
succeed  on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery  if  they  are  not  too 
much  shaded  by  the  vines  overhead.  When  the  vine  leaves 
completely  cover  the  roof  hardly  anything  will  succeed  on 
the  back  wall.  Camellias  will  do  as  well  as  anything  and 
the  flowers  of  the  old  double  white  arc  valuable.— J.  D.  E. 


ROSES. 

GUMMING  ROSES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “GARDENING.” 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  communication  which  you 
have  received  from  Mr.  Johnson,  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Leek  Rose  Society,  we  are  requested  by 
the  committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  to 
say  that  they,  in  their  decision,  expressed  no 
opinion  whatever  upon  the  practice  of  gumming 
rose  blooms,  as  they  had  no  law  to  guide  them 
in  the  matter.  After  taking  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  particular  case  submitted  to  them 
into  consideration  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  the  exhibitor  in  question  had  infringed 
no  existing  regnlation  of  either  society ,  the  prize 
could  not  be  withheld  from  him.  When  the 
new  bye-laws  and  regulations,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  for  some  time  past  had  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
society  at  their  next  general  meeting,  are  in 
print,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  discountenance  the 
practice  of  tampering  in  an^  form  or  shape  with 
rose  blooms  intended  for  exhibition.  At  the 
same  time  they  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  but  very  seldom 
indeed  that  any  such  practices  are  resorted  to 
by  exhibitors. — We  are,  sir,  your  obedient 
servants,  • 

'  ?•  Hontwood  D  Ombraik,  I  JJ 

Edward  Mawlet,  / 


12217.— Tea  Roeea  In  pots.— As  long  as 
a  Tea  Rose  oontinues  to  make  vigorous  young 
wood,  so  long  will  it  produce  flowers  freely. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cultivator  must  be  careful 
to  pot  the  plants  well  and  in  the  right  compost. 
Good  turfy  medium  loam  two  parts,  and  alxiut 
one  part  of  light  fibrous  peat ;  add  to  this  a 
sprinkling  of  decayed  stable  manure,  with  some 
sand,  if  necessary.  There  is  no  better  compost 
than  this.  As  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the 
best  place  for  them  is  a  light  span-roofed  house, 
where  they  can  be  placed  near  the  glass.  The 
leaves  must  be  kept  free  from  the  least  suspicion 
of  mildew,  and  no  green  fly  must  be  allowed  on 
the  young  growths.  Under  such  conditions  the 
plants  will  flower  freely  in  a  greenhouse  with 
a  temperature  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs. — 
J.  D.  E. 

12222.— Roses  for  grreenhouae.— The  beet  Rosce  for 
greenhouse  wall  are  Marcchal  Niel,  Madame  Berard,  Chos* 
hunt  Hybrid,  and  Climbing  Captain  Christy.  Plant  them 
now,  but  see  that  they  have  a  border  of  good  rich  soil  at 
least  2  Set  deep  to  grow  into.— J.  D.  £. 

l^pl-^bee  trees.— They  certainly  bloom  better  the 
acoon  JneLthird  year  after  planting  than  they  do  Ihe  first 
byi^  time  the  roots  have  taken  firm  possession  of  »ho 


ground.  As  a  rule  the  best  Roses  arc  obtained  the  first 
Year  from  the  bud.  These,  of  course,  can  only  be  obtained 
getting  stocks,  planting  them  on  good  ground,  and  bud¬ 
ding  the  following  season.  The  most  manageable  stock  for 
beginners  is  the  seedling  Brier.— J.  D.  £. 

12234.— Rose  CUttingfS.— If  they  are  rooted  the  best 
plan  will  now  be  to  plant  them  out  on  a  rich  piece  of  ground 
after  the  soil  has  been  made  fine.  As  there  is  no  green¬ 
house  the  Geranium  and  Fuchsia  cutting  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  In  the  pots  where  they  are  until  the  spring.  Thev 
may  be  placed  in  a  window  where  the  frost  canuot  reach 
them  for  the  winter. — J.  D.  E. 


HALF-HARDY  GARDENING. 

The  cool  greenhouse  has  but  few  hearty  advo¬ 
cates,  yet  as  good  gardenli^  makes  process, 
so  surely  peojue  who  love  ^wers,  though  de¬ 
barred  by  circumstances  from  incurring  great 
expense  In  their  cultivation,  will  find  ont 
how  much  can  be  done  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  artificial  heating.  It  is  now  many  years 
since — making  a  virtue  of  necessity — that  I 
began  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  unheated 
greenhouses.  At  first  it  was  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure,  while  waiting  until  a  con¬ 
venient  season  should  come  for  fitting  proper 
heating  appliances  to  certain  small  glasshouses 
under  my  control.  But  so  fair  a  measure  of 
success  attended  these  early  efforts  to  have 
flowers  all  the  year  round  with  only  just  so 
much  heat  as  to  exclude  frost,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  cool  system  of  treatment  were  so 
plain,  that  I  have  continued  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  ever  since,  and  have  less  and  less  inclina¬ 
tion  as  time  goes  on  to  make  any  change. 
I  therefore  gladly  take  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  inquiries  of  a  “  Vicar’s  Wife  ”  to 
reassure  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  plants  in  bloom 
under  glass,  and  plenty  of  them  at  all  seasons, 
without  the  aid  of  an  expensive  heating  appa¬ 
ratus.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  different 
system  of  culture,  the  cool  greenhouse  becomes 
intelligible  and  its  management  more  easy  ;  it  is 
better,  therefore,  to  give  it  the  distinct  though 
somewhat  clumsy  title  of  “  Half-hardy  Garden¬ 
ing.”  This  pre- supposes  shelter  by  its  very 
name,  and  includes  within  its  range  a  host  of 
plants  requiring  open-air  treatment  in  summer, 
wdth  the  protection  of  glass,  either  in  the  form 
of  greenhouse,  frame,  or  window,  during  the 
rigour  of  our  English  winters.  In  distinction, 
therefore,  from  houses  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
Orchids  and  other  tropical  plants,  or  even  such 
os  by  unseasonable  heat  are  forced  abnormally 
into  bloom,  the  structures  suited  to  the  culture 
of  half-hardy  plants  must  be  planned  to  admit 
of  the  least  instead  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
artificial  warmth.  Practically  speaking,  it  is 
better  that  the  use  of  such  heat-generating  appli¬ 
ances  should  be  attended  with  a  certain  amount 
of  diificulty,  otherwise  the  temptation  is  seldom 
resisted,  especially  by  the  inexperienced,  of 
keeping  the  temperature  so  high  as  to  bo  posi¬ 
tively  injurious  to  the  plants.  For  the  object 
of  heating  the  cool  greenhouse  at  all  is  merely 
to  keep  the  thermometer  from  falling  below  40 
degs.  auring  inclement  weather,  and  to  dissipate 
damp,  whi^,  however,  must  be  preventea  as 
much  as  possible  by  judicious  ventilation,  even 
in  winter. 

The  PL.4NTS  SUITABLE  for  the  cool  green¬ 
house  may  be  classified  as  follows  1,  Such  as 
bloom  naturally  in  winter  and  very  early  spring  ; 
2,  Such  hardy  pltuits  as  may  by  preparation 
during  summer  be  forwarded,  not  forced  into 
bloom  by  the  protection  of  glass ;  3,  Such 
summer  bloomers  as  may  be  preserved  during 
their  time  of  rest  in  any  position  whence  frost 
can  be  excluded  ;  4,  Half-hardy  annuals  and 
biennials.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
half-hardy  gardener  is  far  from  having  a  limited 
selection  at  his  command.  Besides  these,  a 
number  of  plants  have  been  proved  to  be 
amenable  to  cool  treatment  which  are  or¬ 
dinarily  grown  in  heat,  thus  opening  a 
most  interesting  field  for  experiment.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  kind  has  come 
within  my  own  experience  during  the  past 
summer,  in  the  abundant  flowering  of  a  species 
of  /Eschynanthna  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  ; 
the  mother  plant,  from  which  I  was  given  a 
rooted  cutting  two  years  ago,  blooming  regularly 
in  an  ordinary  window,  but  under  the  care  of 
a  skilful  gardener.  The  vigour  of  the  dark 
green  foliage  and  the  vivid  scarlet  orange  of  the 
ndhiiidtuB  uaibela  of  this  tropical  Gesner-wort  in 
^th  oases,  showi  that  it  wif?.  thrive  in  a  much 
lb wei' t^perafard  than  is  usually  given  to  it, 
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and  though  it  is  very  possible  that  its  growth 
may  be  leas  luxuriant  under  cooler  conditions 
than  it  would  be  in  a  hothouse,  yet  it  is  quite 
handsome  enough  to  attract  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  and  admiration  from  all  who  have  seen  it 
in  full  beauty.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  complain  of  a  lack  of  suitable  plants 
for  the  cool  greenhouse.  The  dull,  fast- 
shortening  days  of  November  invariably  call 
forth  a  repetition  of  the  same  questions  as  to 
the  beat  mode  of  heating  small  greenhouses.  It 
is  not  heat,  however,  so  much  as  forethought 
and  preparation  that  is  real^  wanted.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  one  month — and 
only  one— during  which  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  cool  greenhouse  bright  and 
gay,  and  it  is  the  most  important,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  whole  year,  being  the  season 
between  the  15th  of  December  and  the  15th  of 
January,  when  flowers  are  more  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  than  at  any  other  time.  The  half-hardy 
gardener  must  be  thoroughly  on  the  alert 
through  the  summer  if  he  wishes  to  provide  for 
a  show  of  bloom  in  his  greenhouse  at  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year.  It  will  not  do  to  wake  up 
in  November  to  find  that  the  spring  bulbs, 
which  should  have  been  potted  in  August,  have 
not  even  been  ordered;  that  plants  which  should 
have  been  ripening  their  wood  and  setting  their 
bloom-buds  out-of-doors  are  still  standing  neg¬ 
lected  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  and  others 
which  should  have  been  taken  up  and  cared  for 
weeks  ago  are  still  in  the  borders.  Yet  we  are 
all  apt  to  be  caught  tripping  in  these  respects, 
and  then  very  often  the  blame  of  our  own  short¬ 
comings  is  laid  at  the  door  of  want  of  proper 
heating  appliances ;  but  in  reality  there  is  no 
insurmountable  difficulty  to  prevent  a  cool 
greenhouse  from  being  gay  with  mid-winter 
flowers.  During  the  last  weeks  of  the  year 
Chrysanthemums  are  invaluable,  and  with 

§ood  management  and  choice  of  suitable  late 
owering  lands,  such  as  Hermione,  Elaine, 
and  a  few  others,  can  well  be  carried  into 
January.  Coronilla  glauca  is  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  blooms  naturally  during  the  winter, 
with  Laurustinus,  fair  and  fresh  under  glass,  for 
its  mate,  and  so  do  certain  of  the  Christmas 
lioscs.  Compactly-grown  specimens  of  the  new 
hybrid  sorts  of  Pernettya  mucronata,  well  set 
with  berries  of  shades  varying  from  deep 
purple  through  crimson  to  white,  may  take  the 
place,  if  need  bo,  of  scarlet-fruited  Solanums, 
which  are  not  always  docile  in  the  hands  of  the 
amateur. 

Schizostylis  coccinea  often  lengthens  out  its 
term  of  flowering  into  the  new  year,  and  helps 
to  light  up  the  conservatory  with  its  crimson 
glow.  The  earliest  bulbs,  such  as  the  Roman 
and  paper-white  Narcissi  and  the  Roman 
Hyacinth,  should  be  in  good  bloom  by  Christmas, 
with  V^an  Thol  Tulips  to  give  richness  of  colour, 
and  Crocus  Imperati  and  the  drooping  Star  of 
Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  nutans)  to  give  a 
foretaste  of  spring.  This  is  but  a  short  list  of 
well-known  winter  blooming  plants,  but  every 
gardener  will  be  able  to  think  of  others  which 
need  little  more  than  the  shelter  of  the  glass  to 
bring  them  into  early  flower.  Tide  over  this 
one  month — the  crucial  test  of  the  half-hardv 
gardener’s  skill — and  all  trouble  is  past.  With 
lengthening  days  there  is  no  lack  either  of 
colour  or  sweetness,  and  he  can  hold  his  own 
without  difficulty. 

But  the  vexed  subject  of  heating  must  not  be 
slurred  over,  and  on  this  point  I  can  only  give 
my  personal  experience  as  that  of  an  amateur 
with  a  keen  love  of  plants,  leaving  others  to 
judge  for  themselves,  each  under  his  peculiar 
circumstances.  According,  then,  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  express^  before  in  the  pages  of  Garden- 
INO,  any  heating  apparatus  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  keeping  out  frost  and  drying 
the  air  of  a  cool  CTeenhouse  should  Ije  portable 
and  temporary.  In  half-hardy  gardening  such 
heating  is  required,  at  most,  for  a  few  weeks 
only  during  the  depth  of  winter,  therefore  to 
have  even  a  small  fixed  boiler  with  so  many  feet 
run  of  flow  and  return  piping  is  sheer  waste, 
besides  being  exceedingly  troublesome  to  light  and 
regulate.  I’robably  we  have  not  as  yet  reached 
the  perfection  of  such  temporary  heating ;  but 
new  and  cheap  stoves  of  all  kinds  are  being  in¬ 
vented  and  aidv'ertised  every  season,  each  one 
of  which,  doubtless,  possesses  its  special  advan¬ 
tage.  The  size  of  the  building  fmm  which 
frost  is  to  be  kept  out;  mu^t determi^fethe 

of  the  apparatus  '( 


own  small  conservatory,  in  which  a  constant 
succession  of  plants  in  bloom  is  kept  up, 
uothing  has  ever  succeeded  better  than 
Gillingham’s  Heat  Generator,  which  answers 
all  my  requirements  ;  but  there  are  two  doors 
opening  into  it  from  warm  rooms  where  fires 
are  constantly  burning  for  at  least  six  months 
of  the  year,  which  helps,  in  a  measure,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  genial  atmosphere,  though  not  so  greatly 
as  miglit  be  supposed.  This  little  apparatus 
has  many  advantages — it  takes  up  little  room, 
it  is  not  unsightly,  it  can  be  set  to  work  in  five 
minutes,  and  when  no  longer  wanted  can  be  as 
easily  removed.  I  have  recommended  it  to  many 
friends,  some  of  whom  approve  of  it,  and  others 
do  not,  but  I  have  myself  seen  no  reason  to  re¬ 
verse  my  first  opinion.  In  recent  issues  of 
Gardexing  another,  but  somewhat  similar, 
apparatus  under  the  same  patent  is  advertised, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  on  an  improved  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  there  are  several  others.  In  another 
(working)  greenhouse  a  slow  combustion  stove 
has  been  employed  for  years.  This  is  also  re¬ 
movable,  and  is  taken  away  during  the  summer 
to  make  room,  but  it  is  not  handy  and  portable 
like  that  just  mentioned.  Though  not  especially 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  keeps  out  frost 
when  required,  which  is  the  main  point  with  all 
such  temporary  appliances ;  for,  after  all,  the 
question  of  such  moderate  heating  is  not  a  hard 
one  to  solve.  Some  contrivance  of  the  kind  is 
necessary,  for  even  the  hardiest  plant,  espe¬ 
cially  M’hen  in  flower,  is  distressed  during  severe 
weather,  but  the  use  of  it  should  be  discontinued 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

With  moderate  heating,  however,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  moderate  our  wishes,  and 
to  be  half-hardy  gardeners  in  very  deed  ;  other- 
M'ise,  disappointments  must  surely  overtake  us. 
To  try  to  bloom  Gardenias  or  Poinsettias  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  would  be  to  court  failure  ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  take  plants  from  a  heated  house  j 
and  expect  them  to  retain  their  beauty  in  an  un-  j 
heated  one,  for  they  will  speedily  show  signs  of 
drooping  and  damping  off.  Plants  to  succeed 
well  m  a  cool  house  must  be  grown  after  a  hardy 
manner,  and,  in  fact,  require  open  air  treatment 
to  prepare  them  for  it.  It  is  just  on  this  point 
that  so  many  fail.  For  the  last  few  weeks  my 
conservatory  has  been,  and  still  is,  gay  with 
Scarborough  and  Guernsey  Lilies  and  other 
species  of  Nerine,  Pelargoniums,  Abutilons, 
Heliotrope,  Hicmanthus,  Begonias,  Strepto- 
carpus,  and  other  flowering  plants,  with  hardy 
Palms  and  many  species  of  Maiden-hair  and 
other  Ferns.  But  all  these  have  received  special 
treatment  to  fit  them  for  their  purpose,  or  they 
would  not  be  blooming  as  they  are  at  this  late 
season  with  the  mere  shelter  of  the  glass.  The 
Pelargoniums  have  been  standing  out-of-doors 
and  carefully  disbudded  and  watered  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  The  Hiemanthuses  have  been 
set  on  a  warm  shelf  in  the  vinery  in  full  sun. 
TheGuernsey  Lilies  had  their  roots  well  roasted, 
with  scarcely  any  water,  except  j  ust  enough  to 
keep  them  from  getting  dust  dry,  until  the 
flower-spikes  began  to  appear,  when  they  got 
their  remove  from  the  frame  to  the  greenhouse, 
and  soot  water  in  plenty  to  fit  them  in  due  time 
for  the  conservatory.  And  so  on  with  all  the 
rest.  In  like  manner  other  plants  are  getting 
ready  to  take  the  places  of  these  as  they  go  out 
of  bloom:  Schizostylis  coccinea,  Crassula  lactea, 
Trop.x'olum  tricolor,  Sparmannia  africana, 
Coronillas,  Lachenalias,  Arums  coming  already 
into  flower,  and  many  more. 

It  is  most  important  for  his  true  enjoyment 
that  the  half-hardy  gardener  should  have  some 
place,  be  it  conservatory,  glass-covered  porch, 
or  even  a  stand  in  a  bay  window,  in  which  to  show 
his  plants  when  in  bloom ;  or  if  there  be  only 
a  single  greenhouse,  and  no  other  convenient 
place,  one  portion  of  the  space  may  be  devoted 
to  a  group  of  those  in  their  prime.  Otherwise 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have  “a  show  of 
bloom”  all  the  year  round.  Plants  which  are 
subjected  to  cool  treatment  have,  more  than 
others  it  may  be,  a  shabby  look  during  the 
winter.  This  cannot  be  avoided  altogether,  and 
need  not  be  deplore<I.  Forced  plants  have  also 
their  shabby  time,  but  the  natural  resting  period 
being  ^  when  bloom  is  somewhat  scanty,  the 
shabbiness  of  half-hardy  plants  is  more  noticed. 
Hence,  very  often,  the  outcry  that  there  is  no 
show  of  bloom.  We  miss,  besides,  in  the  half- 
hardy  greenhouw  in  mid-winter,  the  dazzling 
the  Poinsettia  and  the  Salvia^  the  rich 
SflllLPelargoniums  and  Plumba^ 


other  full-toned  colours.  The  tints  of  hardy 
flowers  at  this  season  are,  as  a  rule,  paler,  and 
we  have  to  rely  chiefly  upon  early  crimson 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  upon  Tulips  and 
scarlet  Anemones  (which,  however,  are  not  very 
manageable  in  pots),  for  deep,  bright  hues,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  white  and  primrose  and 

f olden  yellow  flowers,  with  many  coloured 
[yacinths  later  on,  which  can  be  pressed  into 
the  service.  The  subject  is  but  slightly  touched 
upon  in  these  few  remarks.  Much  more  might 
be  done  to  make  the  cool  greenhouse  attractive 
to  those  whom  it  expressly  concerns,  and  much 
more  will  bo  done.  Meantime  I  can  only  wish 
that  all  amateur  gardeners  may  find  as  much 
pleasure  and  interest  as  I  have  done  during  the 
last  dozen  years  in  half-hardy  gardening. 

Iv.  L.  D. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Ohoioe  Bouvardias. — The  comparatively 
new  double  Bouvardia,  President  Garfield, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
this  race  of  delicate  and  free-flow'ering  plants. 
On  seeing  a  coloured  plate  of  it  in  The  Uarden 
I  remember  being  peculiarly  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  this  flower  and  resolving  to  obtain 
a  plant  of  it  at  an  early  day.  This  I  succeeded 
in  doing  some  time  since,  after  being  repeatedly 
assured  by  a  leading  florist  here  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Garheld  Bouvardia  was  a  myth,  and  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  double  pink 
Bouvardia.  He  says  he  has  frequently  bought 
plants  so  labelled,  but  in  all  cases  the  flowers 
were  white,  or  very  nearly  w'hite.  Whether 
his  plants  were  in  reality  only  Alfred  Neuner 
or  a  sport  from  it,  or  the  Garfield,  I  know  not ; 
but  that  my  collection  now  embraces  a  genuine 
pink  double  Bouvardia  is  a  fact  of  which  I  am 
really  very  proud.  Compared  wdth  The  Gardc^t 
plate,  my  flowers  are  finer  in  every  respect. 
The  colour  is  fully  as  deep,  the  florets  much  more 
double,  each  one  having  twelve  petals  instead 
of  eight,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  and  the 
corymbs  are  larger,  some  having  twenty- five 
florets  each.  At  present  I  have  a  small  plant 
of  it  with  nine  large  corymbs  upon  it  and  most 
of  them  are  already  in  bloom.  Another  pretty 
feature  of  my  flowers  is  that  many,  if  not,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  petals  have  a  fine  delicate  line 
of  light  green  running  down  the  centre  of  each 
little  petal.  This  is  very  distinctly  marked  at 
first,  and  gradually  disappears  after  the  floret 
has  been  expanded  two  or  three  days.  I  think 
it  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  flower  materially. 
I  find  also  that  this  Bouvardia,  in  addition  to 
being  a  free  bloomer,  has  the  faculty  of  retain¬ 
ing  its  flowers  for  a  long  while  after  expansion, 
and  they  remain  comparatively  fresh.  I  have 
flowers  now  that  have  been  fully  expanded  over 
a  week,  and  they  are  pretty  yet.  This  is  a 
valuable  featiu'c  which  single  Bouvardias  do  not 
possess,  and  florists  will  not  fail  to  appreciate 
it.  For  cut  flowers  President  Garfield  Bou¬ 
vardia  must  surely  prove  an  exquisite  little 
gem  ;  indeed,  the  only  thing  it  lacks  to  make 
it  perfection  is  fragrance.  But  even  without 
that,  no  one  who  once  gets  it  in  bis  collection, 
even  though  it  be  among  his  few  plants  in  a 
sunny  window  in  winter,  will  ever  care  to  be 
without  it.  Alfred  Neuner,  the  double  white, 
is,  of  course,  almost  equally  valuable,  though 
not  quite  so  new,  and  it  should  be  grown  as  a 
companion  to  the  pink.  Its  habits  are  very 
similar,  it  being  also  very  floriferous  and  easily 
grown.  With  a  pretty  warm  atmosphere  that  is 
not  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  and  due  vigilance 
in  looking  after  mealy  bug,  which  is  apt  to 
infest  this  genus  of  plants,  I  see  no  reason  for 
lack  of  success  in  growing  Bouvardias.  In 
regard  to  propagation,  I  have  no  experience  as 
yet.  Whether,  as  has  been  stated,  slips  from 
side  shoots  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  single- flowering  species  or  not  is  an 
interesting  question,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  de¬ 
cide  for  myself.  The  doubles  being  sports 
originally,  such  erratic  conduct  would  not  oe  at 
all  inconsistent  with  natural  laws,  and  they  are 
thus  not  at  all  amenable  to  rigid  botanical  rules. 
But  let  us  be  satisfied  if  we  can  reproduce  them 
from  strong  leading  shoots,  the  removal  of 
which  is  generally  beneficial  to  the  parent 
plants. — H.  H.,  Kingston^  N.Y. 

Ohrysanthemums.  — 

are  by  many  prop^ated  in  spring,  yet 
pi^rO^  think  the  autumn- 
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struck  cuttings  produce  the  best  flowers,  and 
autumn  striking  certainly  possesses  one  advan¬ 
tage,  and  that  is  the  cuttings  are  easily  pro¬ 
tected  in  a  frame,  whereas  large  planted  saved 
until  the  spring  would  take  up  a  good  deal  of 
room  during  winter.  Where  autumn  propaga¬ 
tion  is  practised,  the  cuttings  should  be  put  in 
now,  and  for  this  purpose  choose  those  stout 
shoots  that  spring  up  around  the  base  of  large 
plants.  In  the  case  of  some  varieties,  an 
immense  number  of  young  growths  are  formed, 
and  where  that  happens  the  weak  ones  should  be 
removed,  leaving  oidy  a  suilicient  number  from 
which  to  propagate  ;  if  this  is  not  done,  all  of 
them  will  become  drawn  and  weak.  In  some 
the  shoots  are  but  sparingly  produced,  but  the 
additional  protection  accorded  to  the  plants 
when  in  bl^om  cause  them  to  break  up  from  the 
bottom.  The  soil  for  Chrysanthemum  cuttings 
should  be  of  moderate  lightness,  and  should 
consist  of  about  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third 
leaf-mould,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sand,  but 
in  this  respect  the  Chrysanthemum  is  not  very 
particular,  provided  go^  open  material  is  used. 
The  cutting  pots  should  bo  about  2^  inches  or 
3  inches  in  diameter,  with  1  inch  of  crocks  in 
the  bottom,  and  then  filled  to  the  rim  moderately 
firm  with  the  soil  just  mentioned.  The  cuttings 
should  be  about  3  inches  in  length.  Remove 
the  bottom  leaf,  or  two  if  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  insertion,  but,  as  many  of  the  shoots 
will  be  cut  off  below  the  soil  in  order  to  obtain 
them  of  sufficient  length,  they  will  not  require 
the  removal  of  any  leaves.  W’^hen  prepared, 
insert  them  singly  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and 
take  care  that  they  are  made  secure.  Each 
cutting  should  be  correctly  labelled,  as  by  so 
doing  mistakes  are  avoided.  They  may  then  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  if  put  where  there  is 
a  slight  amount  of  heat  they  will  root  quicker 
without  the  danger  of  damping  off,  but  very 
little  heat  must  given,  or  they  w’ill  grow  up 
weakly,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  they  should  be 
removed.  If  in  a  frame  without  heat,  take 
care  that  they  are  not  far  from  the  glass.  A 
good  watering  when  put  in  will  suffice  for  some 
time,  and  when  this  is  done  leave  off  the  lights, 
if  practicable,  for  a  short  time  to  dry  up  super¬ 
abundant  moisture.  The  after  treatment  con¬ 
sists  of  removing  decaying  leaves,  in  riving 
water  when  required,  and  io  taking  off  the  lights 
for  an  hour  or  so  on  a  fine  day  if  there  be  any 
signs  of  damping.  The  summer-flowering 
varieties,  now  much  more  grown  than  formerly, 
may  also  be  put  in  at  the  present  time,  but  as 
their  shoots  are  weak  compared  with  those  of 
the  others,  it  is  unnecessary  to  put  them  in 
•ingle  pots  ;  abont  a  dozen  in  a  .'S-inch  pot  will 
be  found  to  be  best,  and  when  rooted  they  may 
be  potted  off  and  grown  on  as  the  other  kinds. 
As,  however,  they  belong  mainly  to  the  small- 
flowered  class,  unless  needo<l  for  something 
special,  6- inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for 
them. 


Eucharis  amazonioa  planted  out. — 
This  Eucharis  is  generally  grown  in  pots,  but 
anyoDo  having  room  will  find  that  it  does  far 
better  planted  out,  especially  if  it  can  be  accom- 
modat^ri  with  a  bed  under  which  there  is  a  tank 
or  pipes  to  afford  bottom  heat.  In  that  cose  the 
bulbs  make  plenty  of  root  and  large  leaves, 
which  lead  to  an  abundance  of  bloom.  Tan  or 
other  fermenting  material  would  do  just  os  well 
as  the  hot  water,  or  perhaps  better,  provided 
the  plants  have  free  drainage.  ^Ye  put  half- 
rotten  leaf-soil  under  them,  and  on  that  a  little 
finer  material  and  a  quantity  of  sharp  sand. 
Since  we  began  to  use  this  they  are  much  more 
vigorous  than  I  ever  had  them  before,  and  are 
jnst  now  sending  up  a  great  number  of  flower- 
spikes  that  will  give  us  something  to  cut  at  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  We  have  ours  in  a 
Cucumber  house  in  a  bed  2  feet  G  inches  or  so 
wide,  and  they  are  planted  in  two  rows  at  abont 
the  same  distance  apart.  If  allowed  to  remain, 
as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do,  they  will  soon  get 
together,  as  they  are  spreading  fast,  and  no 
doabt  the  next  crop  of  bloom  will  be  even  more 
abnndant  than  this.  As  soon  as  the  present  one 
is  over  we  shall  keep  them  dry  so  as  to  rest 
them  a  little,  and  then  give  them  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  with  warm  water  to  start  them  again  into 
growth. — S.  D. 


G-revillea  Preissi.— During  autunm  and 
winter  we  are  frequently  remindedpTJf  the 
beauty  of  this  wd^piLgfiW 

merits  as  a  flowering  p^^  is  but  Irbm  met 


with.  It  is  a  free-growing,  much-branched 
shrub,  with  light  green  divided  leaves,  some¬ 
what  liko  those  of  the  Southernwood.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  on 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  are  of  that  peculiarly- 
curved  character  common  to  all  the  Grevilleas, 
and  pink  in  colour  with  a  prominent  style, 
which,  being  of  a  deeper  hue,  forms  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature.  This  Grevillea  is  a  greenhouse 
plant  of  easy  culture,  growing  well  in  a  mixture  ; 
of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  rarely  troubled 
with  insect  pests.  It  may  be  kept  out-of-doors 
in  summer  in  common  with  many  other  New 
Holland  and  Cape  shrubs.  This  Grevillea  is 
also  known  as  G.  Thelemanniana.  Cuttings 
made  of  half- ripened  shoots  strike  without 
difficulty  if  treated  as  Heaths,  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects  usually  are  inserted  in  well-drained  pots 
of  sandy  peat,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass 
till  rooted.  But  little  if  any  more  heat  must  be 
given  them  than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
grown,  otherwise  they  will  damp  off. — 11.  P. 

Show  Auriculcus. — It  is  most  interesting, 
even  at  this  season,  to  spend  an  hour  amongst 
Auriculas ;  scores  of  them  are  in  flower  ;  but 
we  are  so  anxious  to  get  all  we  can  in  good  form 
at  exhibition  time  that  autumn  bloom  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favour.  I  visked  a  friend 
some  time  ago,  who  has  commenced  to  grow  rock 
garden  plants,  of  which  he  has  a  fine  collection. 
VVe  minutely  examined  every  interesting  and 
rare  plant;  even  those  not  in  flower  did  not  pass 
without  comment ;  this  one  was  remarkable  for 
its  finely  divided  leaves  ;  another  for  its  pretty 
white  or  frosted  foliage  ;  others,  like  Sibthorpia 
curopica  or  Thymus  rotundifloria,  for  the  way  in 
which  they  clung  to  the  rock  with  their  tracery 
of  tiny  leaves.  So  with  our  Auriculas ;  they 
are  not  only  interesting  but  beautiful,  even  in 
their  w'iuter  dress.  The  outer  leaves  are  now 
going  through  a  process  of  rapid  decay,  and 
must  be  removed,  or  injury  will  be  the  result. 
Seedlings  are  even  more  interesting  than  named 
varieties  ;  they  give  us  so  much  more  variety  in 
form  of  leaf,  and  also  in  the  way  in  which  the 
farina  is  dusted  over  them.  Some  of  the  leaves 
are  as  white  us  snow.  No  one  can  fail  to 
admire  the  spotless  purity  of  Sapphire 
(Horner) ;  its  foliage  is  so  pure  and  so  white, 
while  its  trusses  of  bluish  flowers  serve  to  eu- 
hance  its  beauty.  It  quite  spoils  these  beau¬ 
tiful  foliaged  Auriculas  to  plant  them  out-of- 
doors  ;  moreover,  they  are  too  valuable  to  be 
trusted  outside  in  our  uncertain  climate.  Many 
admire  them  so  much  that  they  have  built 
houses  specially  for  their  culture.  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  has  a  house,  80  feet  long,  filled  with 
flowering  plants  for  trade  purposes.  Alpine 
Auriculas  have  no  farina  or  powder  on  leaf  or 
flower  ;  therefore  they  are  better  adapted  for 
planting  out-of-doors,  but  they  do  not  like  too 
much  sunshine.  A  position  shaded  from  the 
sun  from  eleven  until  three  in  the  afternoon 
suits  them  best ;  they  do  not,  however,  refuse 
to  give  satisfaction  in  more  exposed  places  if 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  in  any 
way  good  and  they  do  not  suffer  from  wont  of 
water. — J.  D. 

Imported  bulbs  of  Lillum  auratum. 
— Nurserymen  are  already  offering  fresh  im¬ 
portations  of  this  Lily,  bat,  according  to  my 
experience  as  regards  the  behaviour  of  freahly- 
imported  bulbs,  there  is  no  need  for  hurry  in 
purchasiug  a  stock.  I  find  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  getting  them  planted  before  March. 
They  appear  to  me  to  start  into  growth  much 
better  when  the  natural  temperature  rises  than 
they  do  if  dormant  in  a  low  temperature  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  I  believe  that  they  are 
better  kept  dry  than  rooted  early  in  cold  soil. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  give 
them  suitably  warm  quarters,  but  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  that  in  the  end,  even  if  the  bulbs  did 
not  suffer  from  it.  I  never  purchase  onr  stock  of 
fresh  bulbs  until  March,  aud  then  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  hand  they  are  laid  in  a  shallow  box  with 
a  layer  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  beneath  them,  and 
about  half  the  depth  of  the  bulb  is  also  covered 
with  the  same  material.  The  box  is  then  placeii 
on  a  side  shelf  in  a  cool  plant  house.  The  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  is  made  just  moist,  and  then  the  box  is 
covered  with  slates  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  dark¬ 
ness.  I  take  off  the  slates  and  examine  them 
once  a  week,  aud  if  the  fibre  gets  too  dry  it  is 
givenl  little  water.  TIh)  bulbs  seem  to  extract 
s  i@il^i^noi8ture  from  the  fibre,  for.  in,  three 
\  oM^urN^eeks  they  plump  up  and  slobk!  quite 


fresh.  I  then  begin  to  look  out  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  roots  ;  each  bulb  is  lifted  separately  from 
its  bed  ;  those  that  have  begun  to  make  new 
roots  are  set  aside  to  be  potted,  and  the  others 
are  returned  to  the  box  to  wait  until  they  show 
signs  of  making  roots.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
more  bulbs  are  weakened,  if  not  lost,  through 
being  potted  too  early  in  a  cold,  damp  soil,  than 
from  any  other  cause.  We  pot  our  bulbs  in 
7-inch  pots,  giving  them  moderate  drainage  and 
the  best  of  soil  which  the  place  affords  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  three-parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of  well- 
rotted  manure  ;  a  fair  proportion  of  sand  is  also 
added.  The  plants  are  then  taken  to  an 
unheated  Peach  house,  where  they  remain  until 
they  come  into  flower. — J.  C.  C. 

Potting  up  Narcisai  for  indoor  deco¬ 
ration.— I  am  one  of  those  busy  people  who 
arc  always  on  the  outlook  for  the  easiest  and 
surest  road  to  success,  r.^.,  from  the  advent  of 
the  paper- white  Narcissus  for  months  to  come, 
ending  about  July  with  the  double  form  of 
N.  poeticus,  no  greenhouse,  nor  even  a  window, 
should  be  without  the  choicer  kinds.  Some 
catalogues  contain  upwards  of  a  hundred  varie¬ 
ties,  but  there  are  many,  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  duplicates.  I  potted  mv  imported  ones 
in  October,  but  I  found  last  year  both  the  orange 
and  silvery  Ph(enix  among  the  doubles,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  beautiful  pure  white  scented  N. 
odoratus  fl.-pl.,  and  such  fine  trumpet-shaped 
singles  as  Horsfleld’s  and  the  Musk-scented  did 
well  lifted  any  time  in  December  or  Jannary, 
carefully  potted,  and  the  smaller  bulbs  returned 
to  the  ground  to  matnro  and  ripen  for  another 
year.  I  am  at  present  doing  this,  and  I 
commend  the  practice  to  those  who  have  not 
tried  it. — W.  J.  M. 

Double  white  Azaleas.— Of  these  wo 
grow  three  varieties,  all  distinct,  and  all  well 
vrorth  culture.  By  far  the  best  of  the  three  is 
Deutsche  Perlo,  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  at  South  Kensington,  where  it 
received  the  highest  award  given  by  the  floral 
committee  to  new  flowers.  I  had  two  plants  of 
it,  which  flowered  freely,  and  the  flowers  lasted 
long  on  the  plants  in  good  condition.  We  found 
them  very  useful,  too,  for  all  sorts  of  bouquets. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  this  pure  white  Azalea 
will  be  grown  largely  for  furnishing  cut  blooms 
for  market,  as  it  is  good  in  habit  and  very  free 
blooming.  A.  Borsig  is  also  a  very  desirable 
variety,  distinct  in  flower  and  foliage  from  all 
others.  Flag  of  Truce  has  very  large  and 
beautiful  double  white  flowers,  which  place 
it  in  the  front  rank  os  a  decorative  plant ;  and 
Fielder’s  White,  though  single,  is  not  to  bo 
despised.  It  is  a  useful  early-flowering  white 
Azalea,  forces  well,  and  is  very  hardy. — J. 

12178. — Oamellias.  —  The  wetting  over¬ 
head  of  Camellias  has  to  be  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  weather.  If  the  atmosphere  were 
always  moisture-laden  there  would  be  no  need 
for  syringing ;  it  is  only  when  Nature  fails  in 
maintaining  the  correct  balance  in  this  respect 
that  we  resort  to  the  syringe.  From  now  until 
the  middle  of  March  it  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  wet  any  cool-house  plant  overhead ; 
but  in  spring  when  the  days  are  warm  a  gentle 
sprinkling  will  be  beneficial.  During  the  grow¬ 
ing  time  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry 
Camellias  should  be  well  syringed  both  morning 
and  evening.  If  the  plants  are  badly  infested 
with  scale  syringe  them  well  with  soft  soap 
diluted  in  warm  water  at  the  rate  of  3  oz.  to 
the  gallon.  Get  it  well  on  to  the  under  surfaces 
of  the  foliage,  as  it  is  there  this  insect  finds  the 
food  most  to  its  liking.  Allow  the  soft  soap  to 
remain  on  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  care¬ 
fully  wash  the  whole  of  the  leaves  and  wood 
with  clean  water,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
hold  of  the  scale  is  so  relaxed  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  detached  with  great  ease  ;  indeed,  it 
generally  happens  that  the  scale  is  killed  and 
the  clean  water  is  only  needed  to  cleanse  the 
plants.  After  this  there  will  be  but  little  signs 
of  the  post,  but  a  vigilant  look-out  must  bo 
maintained,  and  if  any  that  come  are  at  onoe 
destroyed  it  will  in  the  coarse  of  a  season  or 
two  be  quite  exterminated.  With  good  culture 
and  attention  in  this  way  scale  never  becoinee 
formidable. — J.  C.  B. 

1‘2203.  —  Ohrysantheznums  deterio- 
ratin^r* — As  only  one  variety  has  deteriorated, 
ihd  that  l  ^tt^hila  common  kind  u  Elaine,  ) 
would  )l>e  easy  enough  to  ob^in  cuttings  from  a 
true  stock.  It  !to  say  what  is  the 
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reason  for  snoh  an  exceptional  occnrrence,  bnt 
it  is  probably  something  over  which  the  culti* 
vator  has  no  control.  It  is  best  to  grow  the 
late- flowering  kinds  to  flower  late  ;  and,  instead 
of  taking  the  flrat  buds  that  form,  allow  a  second 
set  of  growths  to  start  from  where  the  first 
buds  would  have  formed.  The  plants  must  also 
be  kept  very  cool,  in  a  house  without  artificial 
heat,  and  where  the  air  is  admitted  freely. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Heliotrope  White  Lady.— Under  grlass  this  Helio¬ 
trope  is  suffldently  white  to  justify  the  name,  but  planted 
out  the  colour  Is  washy  and  anything  but  white.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  fairly  good  bedder.  It  is  qtilte  as  vigorous 
as  mch  varieties  as  Miss  Nightingale,  and  flowers  m  freely, 
pro<Iucing  large  heads  of  blossoms  that  are  delightfully 
fragrant.— J.  0.  C. 

Cyclamens  In  winter.— Many  endeavour  to  forward 
their  Cyclamens  by  placing  them  in  a  close,  warm  house  at 
this  time  of  year,  ^is  has  the  effect  of  causing  them  to 
become  drawn,  and  the  blooms  to  be  weak  and  devoid  of 
colour.  They  should  never  have  more  warmth  than  from 

degs.  to  60  drgs.  in  the  daytime,  with  a  drop  of  from 
6  degs.  to  10  degs.  at  night,  ventilating  freely  in  mild 
w'cather — J.  C.  B. 

12210  —Lilacs  In  pots.— The  white  Lilac  flowers  that 
are  to  be  had  in  abundance  at  Christmas  are  produced  by 
forcing  the  variety  Charles  X.  in  pots  in  a  dark  place,  a 
Mushioom  house  for  instance.  The  flowers  come  of  a  lilac 
colour  if  the  plants  are  forced  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thev 
are  prepared  in  France  and  distributed  by  the  English 
nurserymen.— J.  D.  E. 

12227.— Llllum  auratum.— The  treatment  of  the  bulbs 
from  planting  time  until  the  shoots' appear  above  ground 
is  to  plunge  the  pots  containing  them  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  and  the  l^t  place  tir  them  is  a  cold  frame.  1 
have  plunged  them  out-of-doors,  but  many  of  the  bulbs 
are  injured  by  the  excessive  wet  when  they  are  exposed  to 
all  wc-ithers. — J.  D.  E. 

12151.— Pruning  Oleanders.— Prune  them  back  the 
beginning  of  March.  As  they  break  readily  from  the  old 
w<^  they  may  be  cut  to  within  6  inches  of  soil,  but  in 
the  case  of  old  specimens  it  is  advisable  to  leave  from 
1  foot  to  18  Inches  of  wood.  After  pruning,  water  carefully, 
only  giving  enough  water  to  keep  the  wood  from  shrivel¬ 
ling. -J.  C.  B. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 
(miscellaneous.) 

12213.— Tortoise  stove.— To  keep  your 
Btove  (“  Tortoise  ”)  alive  for  ten  or  eleven  hours 
make  it  up  thas  :  Let  it  be  not  quite  half  full  of 
coke,  or  coke  and  cinders,  or  cinders  only,  all 
aglow.  Then  fill  it  quite  up  to  the  top  of  the 
brick  lining  with  cinders  and  the  slack  of  coal 
mixed  ;  spread  it  carefully  over  the  top  and  shut 
the  damper  quite  close,  as  enough  air  enters 
through  the  crevices  to  produce  slow  combustion 
and  keep  the  whole  alive.  I  have  a  No.  1 
*‘TortoiM,”  and  stoking  it  asd  have  described 
at  10  p.m.  1  find  it  still  alive  at  nine  next  morning. 
It  answers  admirably  along  with  the  vapouris¬ 
ing  pan  in  keeping  the  plants  healthy  and 
flourishing. — Neilson,  ClaujfUon. 

-  There  ought  to  be  no  diifioalty  in  keeping 

one  of  these  going  for  ten  hours  without  atten¬ 
tion.  The  chief  points  that  require  looking 
after  are  the  breaking  of  the  fuel  into  small 
pieces,  and  care  in  allowing  neither  too  much 
or  too  little  draught ;  the  proper  amount  most 
be  a  matter  of  experiment,  which  the  experience 
of  a  night  or  two  will  easily  settle.  Generally, 
an  aperture  at  the  lower  sliding  door  |  to  |  inch 
will  be  found  sufficient.  The  best  fuel  is 
anthracite,  which  is  not  so  liable  to  *‘haBg  ”  in 
the  stove  as  coke,  but  the  latter  will  answer 
quite  as  well  if  properly  broken  up.  Remember 
that  the  smaller  the  stove  the  smaller  should  be 
the  fuel,  and  the  shorter  the  time  it  will  last 
without  replenishing.— K.,  Southend, 

12162.— Plants  for  Australia.  —  This 
matter  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  merely  to 
take  them  up,  if  not  already  up,  and  thoronghly 
dry  them,  and  then  put  them  into  paper  bags 
the  bulbous  kinds,)  with  some  cork  saw¬ 
dust,  and  then  pack  them  in  a  close  dry  box. 
The  Lilies  should  be  put  into  a  box  with  half¬ 
dry  Moss.  The  Rosea  may  have  their  root« 
done  up  quite  close  in  half- dry  Moss  and  be  tied 
over  quite  close  with  Raffia,  forming  a  good  firm 
ball.  The  Auriculas  may  be  done  np  in  half¬ 
dry  Moss  and  each  plant  tied  over,  forming  a 
close  ball,  and  then  the  plants  can  be  packed 
close  together  in  a  small  open  hand -basket  which 
can  be  kept  at  hand  on  the  voyage.  Very  little 
or  no  water  will  be  required  for  these  through 
the  voyage,  and  none  for  the  others. — Samuel 
Wood. 

122a5.— Hants  under  trees.— Of  plants 
thai  bloom  in  autumn  there  are  feW^at  will 
thrive  under  trees,  but  a  good;  if 

spring  flowering  bulbs  Would  at  bOM^re, 


especially  Daffodils  and  Snowdrops.  Then 
there  are  Wood  Anemones,  and  where  the  shade  I 
is  not  too  thick  Lily  ef  the  Valley  will  do  well, 
also  Primroses  and  Polyanthus.  One  autunm 
flowering  hardy  plant  that  would  be  at  home 
in  the  shade  of  trees  is  the  Ivy-leaved  Cycla¬ 
men  (C.  hederiefoliam),  which  blooms  all 
through  September  and  October,  and  the  foliage 
of  which  forms  a  carpet  which  remadns  fresh 
and  bright  all  through  the  winter,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  weather  may  be.  The  colonrs 
of  the  flowers  range  from  the  purest  white  to  a 
tolerably  bright  mnk,  and  as  the  plants  when 
thoroughly  established  bloom  profusely,  they 
create  quite  a  flue  effect.  1  know  of  nothing 
better  than  these  hardy  Cyclamens  for  carpet¬ 
ing  the  ground  under  deciduous  trees,  as  the 
leaves  die  off  just  as  the  foliage  comes  on  the 
trees,  and  appear  again  when  the  latter  are 
getting  bare.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated,  and  so  hardy  that  the  most  severe  frosts 
fail  to  dim  their  beauty.  Golden  and  silver 
variegated  Periwinkles  also  afford  welcome 
variety  and  colour  through  the  winter.  Where 
the  shade  is  not  very  dense  the  Lanmstinus 
would  grow  and  bloom  fairly  well,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  fair  share  of  light  to  perfect  the  wood. 
Reing  more  tender  than  the  generality  of  shrubs, 
it  does  better  where  it  gets  some  shelter  from 
east  ard  north  winds.  Camellias  are  quite 
hardy,  and  do  well  in  the  partial  shade  afforded 
by  deciduous  trees.— J.  C.  B. 

12183.— Mareohal  Nlel  Rose.— The  plant 
has  made  a  remarkably  fioe  growth,  and 
should  flower  well  next  spring.  In  about  a 
month’s  time  shorten  each  strong  shoot  back 
to  two-thirds  of  its  length,  cutting  away  all  the 
weakly  growths,  as  they  will  not  ^ar  any 
flower  worth  speaking  of,  and  serve  to  obstruct 
the  light.  Each  eye  of  the  strong  wood  left 
will  produce  flowers.  The  only  secret  in 
growing  this  Rose  well  is  to  prune  back  hard 
every  year  after  blooming,  cutting  in  the 
shoots  which  have  bloomed  to  about  two  eyes. 
These  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely  by 
copious  waterings  in  hot  weather  with  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  liquid  manure  or  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  manures  for  Roses.— J.  Cornhill, 
Byjleet, 

1218.5.— Arum  Lily. — Your  plants,  which 
you  describe  as  having  spotted  leaves,  is 
probably  Richardia  alba  maculata  ;  also  a  Nile 
Lily,  bearing  similar  flowers,  but  inferior  by 
far  to  those  of  the  ordinary  Aram  Lily.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  pretty  plant,  and  well  worth 
growing  for  the  sake  of  its  variegated  foliage, 
which,  in  combination  with  its  free,  graceful 
growth,  renders  it  very  serviceable  for  room  and 
greenhouse  decoration  daring  the  summer 
months.  When  the  foliage  dies  down  let  the 
soil  dry  and  remain  thus  until  the  latter  end  of 
March  ;  then  shake  all  the  old  mould  away  and 
repot  in  a  good  compost.  Several  roots  may  be 
put  together  in  one  pot,  or  they  may  be  potted 
separately.  Water  mc^erately  until  the  pots 
get  fall  of  roots,  and  then  freely,  for  this  plant 
is  of  an  aquatic  nature. — J.  C.  B. 

12186.— Treatment  ot  Deutzlas.— The 
cause  of  the  plants  not  blooming  was  the 
pruning.  Dentzias  flower  in  spring  on  the  wood 
made  the  previous  snmmer,  and  the  wood 
should,  therefore,  remain  intact — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  end  of  the  growing  time.  If  grown 
under  glass  in  spring  they  should  not  ^o  into 
the  open  air  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Most  growers  plant  them  out  on  a  good  piece  of 
ground  in  June,  and  pot  them  again  early  in 
November.  In  this  way  they  make  a  strong 
growth  and  cause  bat  little  trouble.  If  kept  in 
pots  they  should  be  well  watered  in  summer, 
and  should  get  frequent  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
It  is  also  better  to  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims. 
A  sunny  place  should  be  chosen  so  that  the  wood 
can  ripen  well.— J.  C,  B. 

122K.— Heating  apparatus. —Althougrh  the  plan  of 
carrjinsT  an  Iron  pipe  from  an  oil  stovo  may  be  sueceMfuI 
In  ^tting  rid  of  the  fumes,  I  fear  that  a  serious  loss  of  heat 
will  be  sxistained  ;  however,  the  experiment  is  interesting, 
and  I  hope  the  querist  will  state  the  result  I  should  like 
to  hint  that  a  sharp  look-out  »ill  have  to  be  kept  for  down 
draught,  or  there  may  be  a  disaaten—K.,  Smiihtnd. 

12192.— Dahlias  from  cuttings.— Cuttings  taken  In 
the  autumn  will  not  root,  it  is  only  the  young  shoou  that 
oome  direct  from  the  tuber  in  spring,  and  which  are  taken 
off  with  a  little  bit  of  heel  that  strikes.— J.  C.  B. 

i**9.— Leftmlng  Latin  —  '*  H.  O.  B. "  would,  of 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  very  useful.  He  might 
I  v^vVlLakin  Without  a  Master,”  but  se  f-tatlon  wli'.  ^e 
l^^er  up-hIU  work  unless  he  has  plenty  oi  pi:isev«>ianb«. 


No  need  whatever  to  leam  English  grammar  before  essay¬ 
ing  Latin.  A  Latin-English  dictionary  will  be  necessary  to 
him,  in  foot,  indispensable.- K.,  SovtJiend. 

12226.— Coll  hollers.— I  should  not  hesitate  about 
heating  with  a  coil  boiler,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said 
against  them.  It  is  true  they  are  apt  to  corrode  under  the 
influence  of  hard  water  and  bum  through,  but  that  is  only 
after  years  of  use.  and  they  can  easily  be  renewed  at  no 
great  expense.— K.,  Souihtnd. 

12188.  —  Azaleas  not  blooming.  —  Perhaps  the 
plants  are  in  want  of  food.  If  thev  have  been  in  the  same 
pots  for  several  years  this  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  case. 
They  should  be  shifted  into  a  sise  larger  pot,  using  good 
peat  with  plenty  of  white  sand  in  it.  The  right  time  to 
shift  is  jun  when  they  commence  to  grow.  Keep  them 
under  glass,  attending  well  to  the  watering  and  syringing 
twice  a  day  in  hot  wcatlier  until  the  middle  of  July,  ana 
then  turn  them  out-of-doors  in  the  middle  of  September. — 
J.  C.,  Bu/leet. 

12200.— Creeper  for  thatched  root.- There  is 
nothing  better  than  Virginia  Creeper,  as  it  ^ws  with  neat 
vigour,  and  if  planted  in  good  soil  will  quickly  cover  a  Targe 
space.  Clematis  Flainmula  is  also  a  strong-growing  olimb^, 
flowers  freely,  and  is  sweet-scented.- J.  C.  B. 

12184.— Oeranlume  In  winter.— Do  not  cut  them 
down  now  as  they  would  be  more  liable  to  rot  than  if  left 
intact.  The  middle  of  March  is  the  time  to  cut  them  in  if 
too  tall  and  then  the  terminal  shoots  will  do  for  cuttings, 

I  they  strike  at  that  time  of  year.— J.  C.  B. 

12201.— Plants  for  stumps  oi  trees.- There  is 
nothing  better  than  Ivies,  both  green  or  variegated,  as 
these  arc  evergreen  and  so  hardy ;  but  with  them  you  might 
plant  Clematis  Flammulaand  Virginian  Creeper,  taking  care 
that  the  Ivy  does  not  smother  them  until  they  get  Urge 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves _ J.  C.  B. 


W'iWiam  Thomjtson.—lt  is  gainst  our  rules  to  give  the 
names  of  our  correspondents  unless  we  have  their  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so. - i’.  LafAam.— Burbidge’s  "  Domestic 

Floriculture"  and  Hassard's  ‘'Floral  Decorations ”  treat 
on  the  subject  you  mention.  Published  by  Blackwood 

and  Son,  London  and  Edinburgh. - S.  Greavex.^We  do 

not  recommend  makers  ot  hot-water  apparatuses.  It 
would  be  invidious  of  os  to  do  so. 

Namee  ot  plants.— /okn  ScM  (Dumfries).— The 
plants  with  small  black  berries  ii  Phytolacca  icosandra, 
while  the  other  is  a  variety  of  the  Indian  Shot  (Oanna). 

- A.  II.  C.— VirginUn  Poke  (Phytolacca  decandra).— 

P.  S.  O.— 1,  Santolina  incana ;  2,  Lychnis  ViscarU;  S, 
RudbeckU  spociosa  ;  4,  Salvia  Uorminum  ;  6,  Linaria 
btricta  ;  6,  Polygonum  Bninonianum  ;  7,  LavanduU 

Stmehas.  See  our  rules. - J.  T.—\,  Eupatorium  Fraseri  ; 

2,  Soricographls  abiesbreghtiana  ;  S,  Begonia  seuiper- 

florens  ;  4,  Begonia  insignis. - A.  Padley. — CallUtemon 

rigidus. - C/rini/}.— Alyssum  maritimum  is  the  name  of 

specimen  sent.  Please  say  which  Scabious  you  refer  to, 

and  wc  will  answer  query. - Falmouth  —  Veronica 

decu.s8ata;  apparently  Eurj'bia  Forsteri. - Erin. — 1, 

Aspidium  oculeatum  ;  2  and  8,  Lastrea  dilatata  ;  4,  Poly¬ 
podium  vulgare. 

Names  of  fruit.— A.  D.—2,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ; 

8,  Yorkshire  Beauty. - T.  IT.— 1,  Irish  Peach,  probably  ; 

2,  Luffatss  Matchless. - S.  A  O.—l,  Beurre  I’Aremburg  ; 

2,  Broom  Park  ;  8,  Winter  Nells. - A.  C.  II.  O.— Not 

known. - Thomas  B'.  Simpson.— "Sot  -known. - R. 

Liuey.—ti,  Peam’s  Pippin;  7,  Northern  Greening. - F. 

G«5on.—l,  Golden  Ducat;  2,  Keinette  du  Canada. - J. 

Day.— 1,  Grange’s  Fearmain  ;  4,  Egg  or  Paradise ;  2  and  8 

not  recognised. - J.  F.  S.  T.—  1,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2, 

Vellow'  Ingestrie. - Others  next  week. 


QUERIES. 

Rules  fbr  Oorrespondents.— A«  ammuntraiions 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  varitten  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pubushbr.  The  name  and 
address  qf  the  sender  is  required,  ia  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  pajter.  Ansvers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Qardrnino  going  to  press  a  oonsidtrable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com- 
munications  the  toeek  they  art  received.  Queries  not  answered 
should  be  tent  to  us  again. 

Naminfir  plants  or  fruit.— Fewr  plants,  fruits^  or 
/lowers  only  can  Is  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  art  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  fioristF  flowers,  such  tu  Fuchsias. 
Geraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  altrays  accompany  the  parcel.  CorrtejMTuients 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  several 
specimens  qf  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  varioM  stages. 

12287.— Moles  In  garden.— I  shall  be  glad  ot  any 
advice  as  to  the  best  means  ot  destroying  the  moles  in  my 
garden.  The  damage  they  are  causing  is  much  greater  than 
can  bo  imagined.  Tlicj  have  already  quite  ruined  a  newly 
made  bed  of  Strawberries,  though  twice  planted,  rows  of 
Celery  and  Leeks  completely  spoiled ;  in  fact,  anywhere 
that  a  recent  addition  of  manure  attracts  the  worms 
there  my  enemy  is  in  a  few  hours.  Several  of  my 
Roses  are  very  sickly  and  I  believe  it  is  caused  by  the  bed 
being  continuously  tunnelled  and  the  roots  disturbed.  I 
set  the  usual  iron  traps  but  have  only  caught  one  in  four 
months,  though  frequently  reset  in  different  runa  Could 
they  be  poisoned,  and  how?  I  should  add  that  pasture  fields 
are  on  two  sides  of  me.— F.  Q. 

12283.  —  Mulberry  tree  not  growing.  —  Last 
autumn  a  friend  gave  me  a  well-grown  Mulberry  tree 
which  I  carefully  transplanted  into  my  garden.  In  the 
spring  it  showed  abundance  of  bads,  but  none  of  them  ever 
open^  into  leaf.  Investigation  from  time  to  time  tihow«»i 
the  iteti  Itp  be  aiive  and  the  buds  quite  green  inside.  TUs 
October  a  few  of  the  buds  on  a  particular  branch  have  burst 
invo  'etkl ,  bul.  tie  lent  are  stiU  d  ^nnant.  What  is  the  reason 
of  the  tree  nvt  coming  into  leaf  7  1  may  mention  that  sinoe 
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planting  the  tree  I  have  made  a  raised  flower  bod  around 
It  2  feet  deep,  so  that  the  roots  are  buried  to  that  extent 
deeper  than  they  were  at  first.  Would  the  tree  behave 
like  this  if  the  roots  were  too  deeply  buried  ?— A.  P.  H. 

122S0.— Lapasrerla  alba  ftiilincr— i  phmted  a  white 
Lapatreria  j  u«t  two  years  agfo  in  the  border  of  a  conservatory 
(to  run  up  against  the  back  wall)  built  on  the  most  approved 
principles  as  to  heating,  ventilation,  Ac.  The  plant  was  a 
high-priced  one  supplied  by  a  well-known  nurseryman  in 
the  west  of  England,  but  the  plant  has  not  thriven  and  will 
not  make  any  progress.  My  gardener  assures  me  that  the 
drainage  is  all  right ;  soil,  mostly  peat  and  sand.  It  has 
often  made  strong,  healthy  shoots,  both  from  the  bottom 
and  higher  up  the  plant,  and  seems  making  a  start  when 
they  gradually  dwindle  away  and  die  off.  L.  rosea  thiives 
well  in  a  similar  border  close  by.  Can  anyone  suggest  the 
reason  of  the  alba  foiling,  and  advise  any  specif  treat¬ 
ment  T  I  admire  it  so  much  I  am  wishful  to  grow  a  fine 
specimen  of  it.— Ninbtta. 

12290.— CuttlDfiT  down  Perns.— I  have  a  large 
specimen  of  Scolopendrium  crestata  ;  my  gardener  persists 
in  periodically  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the  fronds  when 
they  are  perfectly  green  and  vigorous,  asserting  that  they 
will  spring  up  finer  and  stronger  .for  doing  so.  He  treated 
a  pot  of  Farleyense  in  the  same  way,  which  I  feel  sure  was 
wrimg.  Will  any  practical  gardener  give  me  his  advice  on 
these  two  points?— Ninstta. 

12291.— Larsre  Cbrysanthemums.  —  Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  I  had  best  do  with  some  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  plants  which  I  have  had  for  the  past  three  years  ? 
For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  divided  in  spring  ; 
they  are  now  in  magnificent  bloom,  the  fiowers  very  large, 
but  the  plants  untidy  and  straggling.  Should  I  divide 
them  again  next  spring,  or  take  suckers  from  the  roots,  or 
top  them  in  June,  and  put  down  the  tops  to  root  1  The 
plants,  though  old,  are  of  very  good  kinds,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  Ic'se  them.— A  Constakt  Rkaobiu 
12292.— Rhubarb  roota  for  forcinfir— CouW  anyone 
tell  roe  what  is  the  best  way  to  treat  Rhubarb  roots  that 
have  been  forced  in  a  pit  ?  Should  they  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground,  and  will  any  Rhubarb  roots  do  for  forc¬ 
ing  ?  I  have  Just  procured  four  more  strong  plants  to 
b^in  with,  those  1  had  last  vear  having  diM  after  the 
orueaL  I  should  be  also  glad  of  hints  as  to  the  beet  way 
for  forcing  these.— U.  M.  IL 

12393. — Ribbon  border.— Will  any  experienced  reader 
inform  me  (rf  the  most  showy  and  lasting  plants  to  make  a 
ribbon  border  for  a  town  garden  in  Scotland  T  Hitherto  1 
bare  had  Viola  and  Calceolaria,  and  would  now  like  a 
change.  Three  rows  are  quite  sufficient  lor  my  border, 
which  has  good  shrubs  for  a  background.  Whatever  is 
recommended  {rfease  state  period  of  planting.  I  do  not 
spare  expense.— MoNTROSt;. 

12294.— Blackberries  —I  believe  successful  experi* 
menta  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  common 
Blackberry  for  its  fruit.  This  greatly  intereets  me,  and 
being  anxious  to  make  some  trials  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  give  me  information  on  the  following 
pomts  :  —  What  is  the  best  sized  plants  for  planting  T 
Should  they  he  trained  to  wrire,  and  if  so  should  the  wires 
be  horiaontal  or  vertical,  and  of  what  height  ?  What  aspect 
U  best,  and  is  it  desirable  to  manure,  and  if  so  what  is 
the  beet  manure  for  the  purpose  ?  The  ground  available  in 
my  case  is  the  Bagshot  sana,  and  ordinary  Brambles  are 
abundant  and  thrive  only  too  well.— E.  A.,  Camlttrlty, 

12295.— Phoenocoma  prolifers.- 1  should  be  glad  if 
someone  would  tell  me  how  toblooma  Phoenocoma prolifora. 
I  purchased  a  plant  last  November,  which  is  a  fair  specimen, 
but  It  has  not  bloomed  this  season.  I  have  got  a  splendid 
powth  on  it.  Should  I  repot  It  or  not  ?  The  pot  it  is  now 
in  is  14  inches  across.  The  plant  is  3  feet  across.  A  little 
information  will  oblige— Am atbcr. 

12290. 

there  any  „  .  „ 

back  to  the  original  neen  typo  ?  The  soil  is  heathy  and 
fibrous,  of  the  kind  which  suits  Rhododendrons  and  Heaths. 
Could  any  chemical  be  applied  which  would  make  the  soil 
poorer,  and  so  make  the  tree  keep  in  a  variegated  state  ? 
The  footer  the  soil  the  better,  as  a  rule,  tor  variegated 
things.— Db  S. 

12297.— Maiden-hair  Ferns  fttdlnsr-— How  is  it  my 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  fade  a  few  hours  after  they  are  picked, 
whereas  those  which  I  buy  at  the  florists’  last  days  T  I  have 
tried  to  harden  them  by  taking  them  from  a  hothouse  to  a 
cooler  one,  but  with  the  same  result  la  it  that  they  are 
kept  too  moist  ? — L.  E.  H. 

12298  — Chrysanthemums  chan^rlnfir  colour  — 
I  should  much  like  to  know  if  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
Chrysanthemums  to  change  colour.  I  have  plants  which 
were  put  in  the  garden  throe  years  ago  and  bore  tawny- 
coloured  flowers.  They  have  never  been  touched  except 
to  be  manured,  and  this  year  there  are  three  distinct 
coloured  flowers  on  the  plant ;  some  have  been  very'  large, 
but  they  are  now  nearly  over.  There  also  have  been  several 
pure  white  and  pale  yellow.— Alice  Heal. 

12299.  —  Chrysanthemums.  —  I  have  some  good 
Chrysanthemums  now  blooming  in  a  greenhouse  (without 
heat)  at  the  end  of  a  drawing-room  (south-west  aspect). 
They  are  beginning  to  throw  up  rather  weakly  shoots  from 
the  roots.  Had  1  better  keep  them  indoors  through  the 
winter,  or  will  it  hurt  them  to  turn  them  into  the  open 
ground  next  month  ?  Some  of  them  have  shoots  forming 
up  the  stem.  Are  these  any  use  for  slips  ?— M.  A.  B. 

12300.— Tuberous  Tropesolums.— I  shall  bo  glad 
to  be  informed  which  variety  of  the  above  is  most  suitable 
for  a  situation  on  south  aspect.  Soil,  rather  poor  and  dry, 
on  chalk  not  more  than  12  inches  deep,  evergreens  being 
planted  at  base  of  wall.  Is  T.  tuberosum  a  distinct  variety 
or  merely  the  name  of  the  class  ?— R.  C.  B. 

12301.— Vacant  room  for  grardeninsT-— I  have 
a  room  facing  south-west,  about  18  feet  by  12  feet,  with 
two  windows.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  mo  whether 
such  could  bo  profitably  used  for  gardening  purposes,  such 
as  forcing  Rhubarb  or  Strawberries,  or  growing  Tomatoog 
or  vines  m  pots,  with  or  without  artiflciiU  heat '—Alpha. 

12302.— Wall  COplngf.- Will "  J.  C.  C.  ”  kindly  say  how 

he  flxss  the  8-feet  glass  coping  to  the  fruit  trey - " 

It  seems  to  me  it  must  be.,  difficult  to  make  f 
Would  wire  netting  9  inchetOr  1  foot  widoi,  of  IV 
be  a  protection  or  a  covering  for  wall  fruit  ? - 
LiBssre. 


L  —  Variegrated  Holilee  ffoingr  green.  —  Is 
ny  remirfy  for  a  variega^^liolly  which  is  gone 


12303.— Pampas  Grass.— The  Pampas  Grass  in  my 
garden  does  not  flower  till  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
then  the  flower  is  small.  Caa  anyons  tell  me  the  cause  of 
thU»?-T.  H. 

12304.  —  Cuttlngr  down  Maiden  hair  Perns.  — 
Will  someone  tell  roe  when  to  out  these  Ferns  down?  They 
are  now  making  fresh  fronds.— L.  E.  H. 

12305.— Wort. — Will  some  reader  kindly  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '*  wort  ”  being  applied  to  plants  gene¬ 
rally  ?-A.  8. 

12306.— Vine  not  flruitlng.— Will  someone  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  an  old  vine,  planted  inside,  which  makes 
lots  of  wood  and  leaves,  and  shows  for  fruit  but  does  not 
properlv  ripen.  W'c  manured  it  well  two  years  ago.  How 
should  It  be  pruned  ?  Would  it  be  wise  to  out  it  back  very 
hard?-J.  G. 

12307.— Erecting  cheap  greenhouses.— Will  any 
reader  inform  me  the  cheapest  method  of  erecting  a  span- 
roefed  greenhouse,  to  be  heated  with  a  4-lnoh  flow-and- 
return  pipe.  DimensioBS  of  house  to  be  100  feet  long,  14 
feet  wide,  9  feet  high,  with  a  lO-feet  ratter,  eaves  18  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  angle  of  roof  to  be  46  degs.,  with 
ventilators  along  each  side.  Would  the  patent  lead  slips 
be  of  any  advantage  and  are  they  cheaper  than  wood  ?— 
Mat. 

12308.— Pampas  Grass.- Will  someone  kindly  say 
bow  the  plumes  of  Pampas  Grass  are  bleached?— W.  A. 

12309.— Sowing  Grass  seed.— What  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  Grass  seed,  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  germi¬ 
nates?— J.  D.  OWKK. 

12310.— Passion-flower  not  blooming.- 1  have  a 

(dant  of  Passiflora  omrulea  which  I  bought  in  April  last, 
t  was  then  in  a  pot  and  was  about  14  feet  high.  I  placed 
it  in  the  open  ground,  facing  west,  where  it  gets  a  great 
deal  of  sun.  ag^nstanarch  over  whioh  I  have  trained  it,  and 
it  is  now  aSout  8  feet  high.  It  looked  very  healthy  all  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  but  sometime  tgo  it  lost  all  Iti 
lower  leaves,  although  the  top  is  still  thlcklv  covered.  In 
September  I  pinched  out  the  centre  sh  fot,  hoping  thus  to 
make  it  grow  thicker  at  its  ha*o  and  to  flower.  It  has  not 
done  so,  but  it  has  put  out  a  very  long  side  shoot,  nearly 
at  the  top.  What  should  I  do  to  induce  it  to  bloom  ? 
Should  it  be  cut  back  or  is  there  anv  special  manure  which 
would  benefit  it ?  Is  it  a  gross  feeder?  Any  information 
will  oblige.  The  •oil  here  In  Wellington  College  is  very 
poor,  but  the  Passion  flower  is  planted  in  virgin  soil,  which 
was  broken  and  tnoroughly  manured  with  stable  manure 
and  well  trenched  for  the*  first  time  in  February  lost.- 
Ethel  Crowthok.\b. 

12311.— Building  a  hothouse.— I  shall  be  glad  of 
a  little  advice  with  my  proposed  hothouse.  I  propose 
building  it  against  a  wall  sheltered  from  the  north  and  cas^, 
opened  to  the  south,  with  a  south -south -oast  aspect.  It 
will  be  8  feet  high  in  ridge  of  roof,  3  foot  high  in  front 
The  roof  is  set  at  an  angle  of  43  degs.  I  propose  to  have 
glass  top  (roof)  and  ends,  not  the  front.  I  have  a  “  Star  ” 
boiler,  1  foot  9  inches  high,  and  foar  lengths  of  S-inoh  iron 
pipe  6  feet  long  ;  also  three  bends  or  B>'phoii8,  those  I  have 
fitted  iDanothorhouse^itdoesnotactnioely  and  I  cannot  get 
sufficient  heat  to  force  Cucumbers.  My  proposed  house 
will  contain  about  750  cubic  feet,  and  will  have  163  foct 
supr.  of  lighting  space,  which,  I  believe,  reduces  the  heat 
considerably.  Will  some  reader  advise  mo  as  to  the  best 
shape  of  house  and  angle  of  roof,  also  can  I  hope  to  get 
sufficient  heat  from  the  boiler  and  pipes  I  have?  Any 
advice  will  be  thankfully  received  by  one  who  has  worked 
hard  only  to  fail.— Kmrx. 


POULTRY. 


Fowls  for  layingr. — Tho  porplexLng  ques¬ 
tion,  “Does  it  pay  to  keep  poultry?”  seems  as 
far  off  as  ever  from  being  satisfaotorily  settled. 
Speaking  from  experience  as  an  old  poultry 
keeper,  1  say  that  poultry  can  and  cannot  be 
made  to  pay.  If  they  be  kept  not  to  pay,  treat 
them  M  pampered  pete,  and  buy  costly  fittings 
and  appliances.  Stuff  them  also  with  expensive 
food  and  condiments,  and  you  will  then  get 
a  minimum  quantity  of  eggs  at  a  maximum 
cos^  and  the  profit  that  you  ought  to  make  will 
go  into  the  pockets  of  those  vdio  supply  such 
articles.  It  is  well  known  by  scientific  men 
that  high  feeding  tends  to  barrenness  and 
sterility,  and  this  remark  is  of  wide  applica¬ 
tion.  Low  (not  inadequate)  feeding,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  opposite  effect.  In  proof 
of  this,  look  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  Irish 
eggs  that  are  imported  into  Liverpool  every 
week,  winter  and  summer.  These  little  Irish 
hens  are  the  best  layers  in  the  world,  both  for 
size  and  quantity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pan  of  boiled  “praties”  (chats),  they  have  to 
seek  their  own  living  in  the  lanes  and  ditches.  I 
have  had  a  pair  of  Irish  creels,  a  breed  which,  by- 
the-bye,  seems  unknown  to  your  readers.  They 
cost  me  half-a-crown  from  an  Irish  dealer. 
Since  1  have  had  them  they  have  only  had,  with 
the  exception  of  kitchen  scraps,  one  meal  dally, 
and  that  com  exchange  sweepings,  given  just 
before  going  to  roost.  They  have  averaged  five 
eggs  a  week  each  since  March,  and  are  now 
moulting  and  laying  at  the  same  time.  Another 
breed  I  nave  hod  is  the  Bolton  grey,  or  ever¬ 
lasting  layer.  I  have  kept  poultry  for  many 
years  for  eggs  only,  and  I  find  if  a  hen  must  be 
a  ^od  layer  she  must  be  a  good  scratcher. 
7bn«i^iles  her  digestive  organs,  and  keeps  her 
vpnlaM  in  good  health.  The  hot 
ccmeider  a  mistake,  as  it  is  not  natura)  i 


causes  an  excess  of  fat  internally  and  also 
disease.  The  hen  likes  the  food,  she  fills  herself 
nearly  to  bursting,  and  then  goes  under  the 
hedge  and  mopes  tiU  next  meal  time,  instead  of 
half-filling  herself  with  any  green  stuff  she  can 
find.  Can  a  hen  be  healthy,  I  ask,  under  such 
conditions  ?— A  Lanca.shirb  Poultry  KEErKR, 

Ohioken  reaxingr  in  oonflnement.— 
I  commenced  poultry  keeping  two  years  ago, 
when  I  began  with  a  game  oock  and  six  half- 
bred  game  hens  purchased  out  of  a  farm  yard. 
That  year  I  bred  from  these  and  added  some 
Houdans  to  them.  This  year  1  hare  reared 
seventy  chicken,  including  some  good  Houdan 
pullets.  I  have  excellent  accommodation  for 
poultry  in  the  shape  of  a  large  yard,  opening 
into  unlimited  grass  fields,  and  substantial  brick 
outbuildings  for  roosting- places.  I  purpose  to 
keep  about  forty  birds  for  laying,  and  to  have 
a  special  pen  for  breeding.  The  parental  roof 
would  contain  six  or  eight  hens  and  a  Houdan 
cock.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  soon  these 
should  be  separated  from  the  general  stock. 
After  rearing  enough  birds  for  stock  purposes 
the  remainder  would  have  to  be  brought  forward 
for  the  market  as  early  chicken.  And  the 
special  point  upon  which  I  seek  the  friendly 
advice  of  the  correspondents  of  Gardenino, 
from  whom  I  have  already  gleaned  much 
helpful  information,  is  this — whether,  after  I 
have  got  all  tho  eggs  I  want  for  setting  from 
my  separate  breeding  stock,  say  in  April,  I  can 
return  these  birds  to  the  yard  and  draft  off  the 
young  chicken,  as  they  are  ready  to  leave  their 
mothers,  into  the  disused  pen,  that  they  may 
there  be  fattened  up  for  market?  Chicken,  I 
find,  do  not  thrive  well  when  running  at  large 
with  the  full-grown  fowls.  At  the  same  time 
they  pine  and  refuse  their  food  if  cooped  up  for 
fattening  after  being  accustomed  to  full  liberty. 
My  idea,  therefore,  is  to  draft  each  brood  into 
this  pen  as  soon  as  they  leave  their  mother,  and 
bring  them  up  together  there.  I  want  to  know 
whether  this  plan  is  likely  to  succeed.  I  should 
be  thankful  for  any  suggestions  as  to  the  rearing 
of  chicken  in  confinement.  What  should  be 
the  dimensions  of  tho*  pen  or  run  to  hold,  say, 
eighty  to  one  hundred  chicks  ?  Would  this  be 
too  many  to  keep  in  one  enclosure  7  I  could 
give  them  an  hour's  liberty  in  the  yard  before 
the  elder  birds  were  let  out.  My  chicken  are 
very  healthy  on  my  present  system,  but  do  not 
make  flesh  quickly,  and  I  think  they  would  do 
better  if  kept  separate  ;  but  before  I  decide 
upon  a  change  of  plan  I  should  like  advice 
from  more  experienced  breeders  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  success. — Houdan. 

Fowls  getting  ftit.— “D.”— The  only 
reason  we  can  give  for  your  fowls  putting  on  so 
much  internal  fat,  without  much  genuine  firah 
on  their  bones,  is  that  your  feeding  is  too  rich 
and  gross,  and  the  birds  are  not  allowed  enough 
exercise  or  a  proper  amount  of  green  or  other 
beneficial  fooa.  Do  you  give  them  much  Indian 
Com?  Nothing  is  so  liable  to  cause  internal 
fat  as  this  grain,  especially  with  heavy  breeds, 
such  as  the  Cochin  and  Brahma.  We  should 
recommend  you  to  feed  for  a  few  weeks  on  dry 
corn  only — Barley  and  Oats  would  be  as  good  as 
any — and  withhold  all  meat  or  other  rich  foods. 
Give  also  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel,  half  a  grain 
per  bird,  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  form  of  a 
bread  pill.  You  say  they  have  entirely  given 
up  laying.  If  they  are  old  fowls,  or  even  188.*! 
birds,  this  is  only  natural,  as  the  moulting 
season  is  now  on,  and  no  fowls  will  lay  during 
that  period.— Andalusian. 

Poultry  for  large  run.— “  D.  E.  C.”— If 
your  field  of  two  acres  is  well  drained,  and 
slopes  towards  south  or  west,  you  could  keep 
Houdans  or  Minorcas  very  well ;  but  if  on  the 
contrary  it  lies  low,  and  b  exposed  to  cold 
winds,  we  should  recommend  a  hardier  sort, 
such  as  Brahmas  or  Plymouth  Rocks.  Be  sure 
and  build  the  house  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
field.  You  might  well  keep  nfty  birds  on  the 
space,  say  forty-five  hens  and  five  cocks.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  few  stock  birds,  as 
breeders  have  generally  got  pure  bred  specimens 
fyet  not  good  enough  for  show  purposes)  to  sell 
at  killing  prices.  A  dozen  or  so  of  good-sized 
hens  would  do,  with  two  vigorous  cocks,  to 
commence  with ;  and  with  ordinary  luck  you 
qUj?ht  to  haye  |s<  fine  flock  W  next  autumn.  The 
'best  birds  to  cross  with  Houdans  or  Minorcas 
woiildObo  Midays,  tho  latter  for 
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BEES. 

Young:  queen. — Could  “  S.  S.  G.,  Box- 
worth,”  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  my  No.  *2 
bee-hive  queen  flying  at  thia  time  of  year?  We 
brought  our  bees  home  from  the  moors  about  a 
n\onth  ago,  and  I  drove  and  united  two  other 
hives  to  it,  so  that  it  is  now  a  hive  of  very  great 
strength.  I  see  it  has  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
brood  not  hatched  out  yet.  Can  it  be  possible 
for  the  old  queen  to  have  died,  and  the  bees  to 
have  raised  another  one  at  this  season,  or  what 
is  the  reason  of  her  flying,  and  what  could  I  do 
to  save  the  hive  ?  I  have  four  others  all  very 
strong,  and  would  not  care  to  unite  another 
hive  to  it.  An  answer  through  Gardeniso 
would  greatly  oblige.— Inquirer.  [The  fact  of 
the  young  queen  flying  proves  almost  certainly 
that  she  is  newly  hatched,  having  been  reared 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  queen,  who  has  died 
from  age  or  accident,  and  as,  of  course,  there 
are  now  no  drones  to  mate  with  her,  she  will  be 
worthless  for  breeding.  This  being  so,  the  oiUy  1 
remedy  is  to  introduce  to  the  hive  a  fertile 
queen,  first  removing  the  present  one,  or  unite 
the  bees  to  another  colony.  It  is  very  late  in 
the  season  to  perform  either  of  these  opera¬ 
tions,  but  better  to  risk  a  little  in  this  way 
than  let  the  stock  die  out,  and  it  certainly 
will  in  time  if  it  does  not  possess  a  fertile 
queen. — S.  S.  G.,  BofXW(}rfh,'[ 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Apple  charlotte. — The  following  is  a  good 
and  economical  recipe  :  Take  apples,  pare,  core, 
and  quarter  them;  butter  a  pie-dish,  and  put 
your  apples  plentifully  in  with  sugar  and  a  little 
lemon  juice,  then  a  few  slices  of  bread  and  butter. 
Proceed  thus  until  your  dish  is  full,  pile  it  high, 
as  it  sinks  so.  Be  sure  and  have  plenty  of  apples 
in,  and  be  sparing  with  your  bread  and  butter, 
or  it  will  not  be  nice.  Cover  it  well  with  the 
parings  and  bake.  When  done,  take  the  parings 
o(V,  turn  out,  and  grate  a  little  sugar  over  it. 
This  will  be  found  a  simple  and  delicious  pudding 
if  made  properly.  Another  way  Take  a  plain 
round  mould,  about  5  inches  deep  ;  butter  well 
inside.  Cut  some  thin  stale  bread  into  strips  for 
the  sides  and  a  round  for  the  bottom.  Melt 
some  butter  and  dip  the  bread  into  it,  and  line 
the  mould  so  that  there  are  no  vacant  places. 
Stow  some  apples  to  make  a  pulp,  which  must 
bo  firm  and  well  sweetened,  mellowed  with 
butter,  and  flavoured  with  lemon  juice.  Very 
little,  if  any,  water  must  be  used.  Fill  the 
mould  with  the  pulp  ;  lay  a  piece  of  buttered 
bread  on  the  top ;  put  a  plate  with  a  weight  to 
keep  the  fruit  in  its  place,  and  bake  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  till  the  bread  is  browned  ; 
turn  out  and  serve  with  cream  or  sifted  sugar. 

Rabbit  soup. — One  full-grown  rabbit,  one 
moderate  sized  onion,  ^  gill  of  cream,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  flour,  2  quarts  water,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Skin  and  clean  the  rabbit,  put 
the  water  in  a  saucepan  over  a  clear  fire,  and 
when  it  boils  put  in  the  rabbit  and  the  onion 
chopped  small,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  After 
boiling  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  take  out 
the  rabbit,  remove  the  meat  from  the  bones,  cut 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  return  it  to  the  soup. 
Boil  again  for  half  an  hour,  then  mix  the  flour 
smoothly  with  the  cream,  and  add  it  to  the 
soup ;  let  it  boil  again  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Time  altogether  one  and  a-half  hours.  Pour  into 
a  warm  tureen  and  serve. 

Clove  syrup. — Tal?o  two  ounces  of  cloves,  put  thorn 
In  a  pan,  and  cover  with  water.  Let  them  lie  two  or 
three  days,  then  strain,  and  to  every  pint  of  Juice  add  one 
pound  of  suffar  and  boU  one  hour.  The  cloves  should  he 
meviouslv  beaten  to  layini?  them  in  water.  This  synq)  is 
very  nice  for  flavonrin?  apple  pies,  or  to  mix  with  a  httlo 
rum  on  a  cold  morning. 

To  make  marble  cream.- Spread  a  thin  layer  of 
apricot  or  some  other  pale-coloured  preserve,  on  a  glass 
dish— a  tablespoonful  of  sherry  and  a  few  blanched  sweet 
almonds  sUcea  are  a  -/reat  improvement— take  one  pint  of 
cream  and  thoroughly  dissolve  it  In  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  isln'dass,  not  allowing  it  to  boil :  put  it  into  a  jug  and 
stir  oc^ionally  until  nearly  cold  ;  pour  over  the  preserve 
and  set  aside  to  become  firm. 

Crab  apple  jelly.— rut  as  many  crabs  as  required 
(•luartered  and  cored)  in  a  preserving  kettle  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  qrnntitv  of  water  to  cover  them,  boil  to  a  pulp,  then 
strain  through  a  Jelly  bog  ;  put  the  juice  back  into  the 
kettle.  To  fcverv  pound  of  crabs  used  put  10  ounces  of 
sugar  and  boil  till  it  sots;  if  preferred  coloured  a  little 
eochineal  may  bo  used.  Red  crabs  arc  i>e8^<To^se^fI 

Digitized  by  , 

Candled  peek— Can  any  reader  give  me 
making  candied  peol?— A.  B.  C. 


inn  ORNAIVIENTAL  and  FLOWERING 

lUU  SHRUBS  for  Ts.  6d.,  carriage  paid;  half  for  4ii  ; 
height  9  inches  to  3  feet,  to  Include  Euonymus,  v  eromca 
Traversii.  Ac.-HENRY  k  CO.,  near  Amersham.  BnckB. 


A  URIGULAS,  named  Show  and  Alpine  varie- 

ties,  12s.  dox.;  Seedling  Auriculas,  fro^u  the  “bore, 
la.  9d.  doz. ;  finest  named  Phlox,  2s.  doz. — O.  W.  WHL.EL- 
WRIGHT,  Oldswinford,  Stourbridge  _  _ _ 

CELEBRATED  KERRY  FERNS.— Thirty 

Lf  roots,  ten  varieties,  and  eight  Kerry  Heaths,  28.  8d,  fr®®  I 
Crested  Hari's-tongue.  four.  Is.  3d. ;  CJetenvch  (fine),  eight. 
Is.  2d.,  free.— FITZ1‘EET,  Rathanny,  Tralee,  Korry. 


DEANE  &  CO.’S 
"BEH”  CONSERTATORT 

(DESIGN  REGISTERED  NO.  14885.) 


PRIMULAS,  extra  strong  in  bloom,  bs.  to  128. 

J-  per  doz  ;  Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  Is.  to  ls.  8d, 
luble  sh"  ■*' 


_ _  _ _ _ _ _  per  doz. ; 

doable  bite’  Primrose,  strong.  Ss.  Chrysanthemum 

tlowers.  Is.  per  doz.— GEORGE  MATTHEWS,  Nine  Elms 
N  ursCTy,  Leek. _ _ 

T(r  GARDENERS.- Wanted,  Clearings  off 
Carpet  Beds  for  stock,  as  Altersantheras  (ararena  and 
aurea).  Sedums.  SempervlTum  tabuheforme,  Ac.— Address  to 
O.ARDENER,  Clifton  House.  St.  Saviour  s.  Jersey. _ _ 


15  stamps.  .  . _ _ 

PERNS  !  FERNS  1— Adiantum  Pacotti,  Pteris 

J-  sernilata  cristata  (Oowanl),  nice  plants— these  two  fine 
new  Ferns  free  by  post  for  Gs.  per  doz. ;  Lastrea  anstata 
variegata,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  A.  graollllmum  (Lomana 
Gibba),  nice  plants  of  these  varieties  free  ptwt  for  4a  per 
doz.  Cash  wit^  order.— The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Cij. 
(John  Cowan).  The  Vineyard  A  Nuraerie^  Garston,  Liverpool. 


.38. 

twelve.  5s  .  free,  iny  selection.  Purchaser  wHl  oblige  by 
naming  any  requireil.  — Cash  with  order  to  W.  DAW  BEK, 
Ruettes  Brayea  Lotlge,  Guernsey,  Channel  Isles. _ _ 


QIX  very  strong  ROSES  on  own  roots,  i 

D  twelve.  5s  .  free,  my  selection.  Purcha*ers  will  oblie 


VIOLAS  1  VIOL  A.S !— Good  strong  plants,  true, 

V  Cliveden  yellow  and  Cllvwleu  white,  28, per JOHN 
F,.  HAMER,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  4,  Green  End, 
Whitchurch.  _ _ _ 


rpO  THE  TRADE.— GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 

-L  2,00T  for  sale.  Good  strong  plants,  12a.  per  100,  carriage 

Said,  or  3a.  per  doz.— JOHN  E.  HAMER,  Nurseryman  and 
eedsman,  4,  Green  End,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

LUE BELLS  ’  or  '  WILD  HYACINTHS. 

—  Sound  bulbs,  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free,  200, 
500,  Ss.  -FRED  L.VRRAD.  Horbury,  Yorkshire.^ 

WANTED,  a  largo  quantity  of  EUCHARTS 

»  *  AMAZONICA  lUrLBS.  Send  samnlc  and  low  est  price 
per  109  to  J.  FISHER,  IS.  Wheeler  Gate,  Nottingham.  _ 

WHITE  JAPANESE  ANEMONE.  -Strong 

»  »  roots  for  planting  now.  to  bloom  next  autumn.  W.  ea^h. 
or  2b.  fid.  per  dozen,  jiost  free.- Mis.s  F.  RICHAKD.SON, 
Great  Hadhsm.  Herts. _ 


1  nn  CROCUS  BULBS,  post  free,  Is.  (id.  ; 

-LV/U  200  ditto,  post  free,  2s.  6d. ;  Gladiolus  in  variety. 
Is.  dozen;  Hyacinths,  best  named  varieties,  double  or  single, 
3s.  dozen,  post  free  3fl.  (k\. ;  mixed  varieties,  2s.  dozen.  Snow¬ 
drops,  28.  3d.  100,  post  free  ;  Camellias,  with  six  Ui  eight  buds. 
2s  each ;  Azaleas,  well  set  witii  buds,  2s  ;  three  plants,  jssot 
free,  Ts.-W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate. 


QTANDARD  ROSES,  10a.  dozen;  Wegebig 

O  Rosea,  6  feet  high,  bushy.  Is.  each  -  Spruce  Firs,  2  feet  to 
3  feet,  6d.  each ;  Ribes  Scarlet  Flower,  od.  each  ;  Laburnums, 
8  feet  high.  Is.  fid.  each  (named):  Rhododendrons  (10  buds), 
Is.  fid.  eyh.— W._CULUNQt  ORD,  Forest  Gate,  E. _ 

pOR  A  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION.  Co-operative 

i-  store.  Insurance  Company,  or  large  Mercantile  House. 
—To be  SOLD  or  LET,  the  very  extensive  PREMISES  in  Long 
Acre,  formerly  known  os  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  having  com¬ 
manding  frontage?  to  throe  streets,  and  covering  a  total 
Bupcrflclal  area  of  10.000  feet,  together  with  the  adjoining 
prop^y.  No.  S5,  Long  Acre,  at  the  corner  ot  Charles  Street, 
which  communicates  on  all  floors.  The  buildings  arc  of  a 
most  substantial  character,  and  well  lighted.  There  is  a 
handsome  entrance  from  Long  Acre,  with  spacious  stone- 
paved  hall  and  vestibula  The  principal  tloors  ar«  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction,  and  the  premises  are  fitted  with  hydraulic 
lifts  and  every  convenience  —Full  particulars  and  orders  to 
view  of  MessVs.  DEBENHAM.  TEW80N.  FARMER.  A 
BRIDGEWATER.  80  Cheapside.  E.O. _ 


10  feet  long,  8  feet  wide.  10  feet  6  inches  high. 

Price  complete  with  lantern  roof,  »taii(n«  .coloured  gli^  in 
lantern  and  door,  ventilating 

gutter  ami  down  pipe,  and  Loughborough  Hot-watcr  Appa 
ratus  with  15  feet  of  4-lnch  pipe. 

KETT. 

“GEM”  CONSERVATORY  m  above.  12  feet 
long,  8  feet  wide,  £28 
Erected  complete  within  fifteen  mil.* 
delivered  carriage  free  to  any  sUtion  in  England,  with  every 
part  marked  for  fixing. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  A  marvel  of  economy."— Gardrnrr's  Mao<^nf. 

••  A  cheap  and  handsome  conservatory.  . 

*•  An  ornamental  and  useful  conservatory.  ,  * 

“There  la  nothing  like  the  ’Oem.’  —Ladw  Pictorial. 

DESIGNS  AND  K8TIM  ATES  F(m  rO^TOVATORTES. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS. 

Complete  as  shown,  with 
12  ft.  of  4-ln.  Hot-Watcr 
Pipe,  £4  Is. 

Delivered  free  to  any 
station.  Discount  for 
cash. 

The  simplest,  cheap- 
jest,  and  most  powerful 
apparatus  made.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  brick  setting, 
no  stokehole,  and  no 
hot-wa’.cr  titter  for  fixing,  and  bums  more  than  twelve  hours 
without  attention.  ,  ,  .  -  . 

Loughborough  Boilers  to  heat  up  to  f(*t  of  4-inch  pipe, 

with  hot  water  pipes,  joints.  Ac.,  alwaj-s  in  stock. 

COST  OF  APPARATUS  FOR  HOUSES  OF  ANY  SIZE  ON 
APPLICATION. 

CATALOGUE  WITH  PARTICULARS  FREE, 

DEANE  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  HOT  -  WATER 
ENGINEERS, 

1  LONDON^  BRIDGE. 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Horticultural  Builders,  Norwich. 

Manufacturkr.s  of  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Ac. 


FIR  TREE  OIL  INSECTIOIDEIsoluWo  in  water 
Eflfectually  clears  all  INSECTS  and  PARASITES  from  th^ 
Roots  or  Foliage  of  Trees  and  Plants.  ^lUs  all  Veget^le 
Grubs,  Turnip  Fly,  Ac.  Cures  Mildew  and  Blight.  Llea« 
Grapes  from  Mealy  Bug.  Ac.,  and  makes  a  go^ 
Dressing.  Of  all  Seedsmen  and  Cheralste,  Is  fid.,  2»-  wL, 
48  fid  a  bottle  Per  gallon  128.  fid.,  or  less  In  larger  quautitiee. 
A  Trtatise  on  “  Fir 

receipt  of  aAdrese  bv  the  * 

HUGHI-JS.  MANCHESTER.  Wholesale  from  Hooper  4 
(Jo. ;  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  A  Co. ;  O.  E.  Obm.?n  A  Co., 
and  from  all  the  London  8c-sd  Merchants  and  Wholesale 
Patent  Medicine  Horses. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

ftOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Ib.  3d.  pel 

Lf  bug;  10  bags  for  12b.  ;  30  for  SOs. ;  truck  lo^ 
rail,  SOb!  :  Best  Brown  Fibrous  PeaL  5«.  P®® 

Black  Fifcrous  Peat,  4s  sack,  5  for  2^  ^oaiw  SUvm 

Band,  la.  fid.  per  bushel;  Yellow  Fibrous  I^m,  L^,  aim 
PeatMould,  Ir^  bush.  Potting  and  BiBb  Oompoats,  Ifc  4d. 
ner  bush. ;  5s.  per  sack.  Russia  Mats  of  freiY  deecnwon. 

Artificial  manures.  Garden  Sticks  and  lAbo^  ^robuwK^lotb 

and  Paper.— Write  for  price  list.— W.  E.  WARD  A  OO.,  Union 
Ohambers,  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.O.  _ 


Beniiine  Barden  Reqnisitee. 

A  S  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 

the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the  Unit^  K^dom, 
Oocoa-nnt  Fibre  Refuse,  beet  only.  Is.  M- 
16  for  18i. ;  20  for  228, ;  30  for  3(ki.,  sacka 
containing  more  than  two  toM,  free 
Brown  Fibrous  Peat.  6e.^^Sc ;  6 

4b  fid.  per  sack :  6  for  ws.  Coarse  Bdjjf  per 

hall  ton;  38b.  per  ton.  Yellow  F,bro-,s^^ 
Leaf  Mould,  and  Peat  hfoul^  each  at  Is.  pw  bushel 
SAOKS  ANDBAOe  4D.  KAOB.  r** 

Maouree,  Garden  Stlcka,  Labela/viAin  Cork,  Russiao 
Raffia.  Prej*red  Ck>mpoet.“FerUliaeT,4m. 

?0  OTiOTh!^  pot  lb. j  28  lb.,  iSa.  SPBOIALITZ 
Wper,  lOd.  PCT  lb  ;  28  lb- 21*-^ 

- ^  CO.,  2.  EUip  RiohivngfcTV.Txtinoxsecii 

in  8.E.  (late  19,  New  Broad 


No.  76.  Melon  or  Cucumber  Frames. 

OAdH  Priors.  Cakriagr  Paid. 

No.  2  8  ft.  loug  6  ft,  wide  £3  7  61  Packing  cas<«  are 
....  . .  .1  1.7  c  charged  and  allowed 

No.  3  12  ft.  long  6  ft.  wide  4  17  6  f^r  in  fuU  if  returned 
No.  4  16  ft.  long  G  ft.  wide  6  7  6  I  at  once 
Depth  in  front.  13  inches;  back,  24  Inches ;  Ughte,  2 iiicb« 
thick.  Btrengtliene<l  with  iron  rod ;  one  h^iUo  to  each  Lght . 
all  paliitetl  four  coats  and  glazjwl  wdh  best  21^z.  Eugh^h 
kIoss  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  ^igland  and 
Wales  also  to  F.dlnbnruh.  Glasgow.  Dublin,  and  Uelfiuit 

fROOumlS,  OATES, 

TREE  GUARDS,  IRON  AND  WIRE 
ESPALIER.  Ao.. 

MATERIAL  for  WIRING  GARDEN  WALLS. 

GALVANISED 


EYES,  7d.  per  dozen.  HOLDFASTS,  with  Winders, 

7b.  per  dozen.  WIRE,  23.  per  100  yards 
Iliuatrated  CaUloguo  free  on  application. 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS, 

VICTORIA  WORK?,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

And  3,  Orobkt-d  Lane,  King  William  Street,  Loud-  n,  E.C 
ricJK  name  tkU  f'aner. 

SITUATION  ia  tbe 

pefoTe;  good  ch.Toraf'tiwV— G. 
erhoad,  b’erenoaka,  Kent. 
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FBUIT. 

CULTURE  OF  BANANAS. 

Tdk  cultivation  of  Bananas  under  glass  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  We  grow  them  here  in  a 
stove  among  a  general  oolleotionof  plants.  This 
season  two  plants  fruited,  and  the  heaviest  of 
the  two  clusters  weighed  over  half  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  although  grown  in  only  a  10-inch  pot. 
After  the  fruit  is  all  cut  we  throw  away  the  old 
plants,  saving  only  one  sucker,  which  has  been 
sllow^  to  grow  at  the  base  of  the  old  plant. 
That  is  taken  off  with  as  many  roots  attached 
to  it  as  possible,  and  potted  in  a  convenient 
sued  pot.  The  suokers  which  we  have  this 
season,  being  strong,  were  put  into  10-inch  pots 
at  once.  In  these  they  will  remain  until  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  when  they  will 
be  shifted  into  14-inch  ones,  and  finally  into 
18-inoh  ones,  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  fruit.  The  soil  which 
we  use  is  chiefly  turfy  loam, 
witB  a  little  rotten  manure 

in  it.  Good  drainage  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  they  require  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  when  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  fruit  are  well 
filled  with  roots.  When  the  last 
shift  is^ven  them  the  pots  should 
not  be  mled  too  full ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  room  should  be  left  for  a 
good  rich  top-dressing  when  they 
begin  to  show  fruit,  and  when  the 
fimit  is  swelling  plenty  of  manure 
water  should  ^ven  them.  We 
plunge  the  pots  iu  a  bed  of  soil, 
bat  they  get  no  bottom  heat.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  in  which 
they  grow  ranges  from  CO  degs.  to 
70  degs,  in  winter,  and  from 
65  degs.  at  night  to  80  degs.  in  the 
daytime  in  summer.  When  the 
fmit  is  ripening  a  little  higher 
temperature  ^  means  of  snn-heat 
ia  allowed.  They  should  fruit  iu 
about  eighteen  months — more  or 
less — according  to  the  size  of  the 
ancker  when  taken  off.  When 
showing  fruit  the  stem  generally 
is  about  6  feet  high,  and  the  fully - 
developed  leaves  on  a  good  strong 
plsmt  measure  5  feet  long.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  Banana,  but 
the  best  for  fruiting  in  moderate¬ 
sized  houses  is  Musa  Cavendish i. 

When  the  fruits  are  approaching 
maturity  the  plauto  ahonld  be  kept; 
rather  drier  at  the  root  than 
hitherto,  and  water  sliould  not  bo 
allowed  to  touch  them  ;  if  possible, 
too,  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained.  Bananas  are  very  ornamental  as  j 
well  as  useful,  and  their  fruits,  wh'ch  are  used  j 
in  various  ways,  make  a  good  addition  to  the 
dessert.  _ 

EARLY  MELONS  IN  POTS. 

A  GOOD  Melon  la  generally  acceptable  at  any 
time,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Loudon 
season  onwards,  and  Melons  are  especially  valu¬ 
able  throughout  May  and  June.  At  least,  this 
is  zny  experience  but  perhaps  it  is  not  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  majority  of  cultivators  to  have  them 
ripe  till  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  The 
following  remarks  are,  however,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  commence  the 
onliure  of  these  choice  fruits  rather  earlier  than 
usual. 

1  Vabiktifs. — Not  a  little  depends  upon  the 

choice  of  suitable  varieties  for  the  purpose,  some 
ripening  much  quicker  and  with  much  less  sun- 
diioe  and  beat  than  others  which  are  perhaps  no 
better  in  quality.  The  old  Victory  of  Bath  we 
used  to  grow  for  the  earliest  crops.  Thns  in  my 
eatioiation,  is  superior  to  Gilbert’s  fresurfSjp’y 
^proved  form  and  also  Deirs  Hybnid.^  iUf  of 
-» are  of  easy  culture,  being  very  prolific  aud 


free  setting,  but  unfortunately  all  are  liable  to 
crack,  aud  if  we  give  more  air  to  check  the  crack¬ 
ing  temdeucy  we  also  check  the  swelling  off  of 
choicer  successional  fruit.  Kastnor  Castle,  if 
obtained  true,  much  resembles  the  foregoing  as 
far  as  growth,  froe  bearing,  aud  free  setting  are 
oonoerned  ;  but,  being  rather  more  vigorous,  it 
perfects  a  heavier  crop  of  good-sized  and,  as  a 
rule,  well-netted  fruit,  which  are  less  liable  to 
crack,  besides  being  of  a  better  app>earauco  and 
quality.  This  variety  is,  however,  by  no  means 
perfect,  and  1  only  grow  it  for  early  crops.  The 
best  scarlet  companion  to  it  is  Blenheim  Orange, 
an  excellent  Melon  for  all  crops.  Even  of  this 
there  are  different  forms  ;  but  one  which  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  the  gardens  in 
which  the  variety  originated  ripens  more  quickly 
than  any  other  sort  we  have,  and  the  fruits  are 
large  and  handsomely  netted  ;  the  flesh,  too,  is 
thick  and  unsurpassed  in  flavour  by  any  Melon 


Chinese  Banana  In  fruit. 


grown.  If  a  third  variety  is  required— and  I 
advise  no  one  to  rely  exclusively  umn  one  or  two 
sorts — I  would  recommend  High  Cross  Hybrid, 
this  with  me  being  another  free  setting,  richly- ! 
flavoured,  green-fleshed  Melon.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  those  with  imperfect 
means  is  experienced  in 

Pbepabino  thb  young  plants  for  early 
forcing.  When  raised,  as  they  oftentimes  are, 
on  hot- water  pipes,  or  over  evaporating  troughs, 
and  then  transferred  to  warm  shelves  near  the 
glass,  the  plants  are  liable  to  become  much  drawn 
and  weakly,  or,  worse  still,  infested  by  some 
kind  of  insect  pest  common  in  general  plant 
stoves.  Weakly  plants  may  be  in^fucod  to  gain 
the  required  vigour,  but  any  on  which  either 
mealy  bug,  red  spider,  black  aphis,  aud  thrips 
have  effected  a  lodgment  had  letter  be  thrown 
away  at  once,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  clean 
them.  If  not  thrown  away,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  by  the  time  the  infested 
plants  have  set  their  crops  they  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  rained  by  one  or  more  of  the  pests  just 
enumerated,  and  much  valuable  time  and  space 
The  best  place  in  which  ^  to^i^Ue^ 
.f^fhots  is  in  '  •  •  I  I  II  nr 


a  liglit  forcing  hoeij^/ 


8  3d  hotbed  formed  of  either  tanners'  bar! 


this  and  leaves  mixed,  or  leaves  and  stable 
manure  which  have  been  previously  shaken  up 
together  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  about  eightecu 
days  or  longer,  if  heat  is  generated  slowly, 
being  turned  once  in  that  time.  A  bottom  heuD, 
obtained  by  means  of  either  of  these  materials, 
ranging  from  80  degs.  to  00  dogs.,  is  of  great 
value  for  propagating  and  seed  raising  generally. 
To  sow  the  seeds  thickly  in  5-inch  or  larger- 
sized  pots,  thus  necessitating  potting  off,  and 
perhaps  a  loss  of  plants,  or  at  the  least  a  con¬ 
siderable  check,  is  a  mistake  by  no  mtans 
uncommon.  We  prefer  to  sow  Melon  seeds 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  filled  with  moist  loamy 
soil.  Plunged  in  moist  bottom  heat  no  water  is 
given,  as  if  it  is  the  seeds  are  liable  to  rot.  I 
find  the  new’er  the  seeds  the  sooner  they  germi¬ 
nate,  and  in  spite  of  the  old-fashioned  prejudice 
in  favour  of  old  seed,  I  give  the  preference  to 
the  stronger  plants  resulting  from  new  seede. 

Slugs  are  very  destructive  amongbt 
yoiing  Melon  plants,  and  must  be 
closely  looked  after.  The  seed¬ 
lings,  being  raised  early  in  January 
and  even  February,  are  certain  to 
become  more  or  less  drawn,  and 
will  require  to  be  lightly  supported 
from  the  outset,  and  also  to  be 
well  raised  up  to  the  light,  but  not 
subjected  to  a  low  temperature. 
Before  becoming  at  all  root- bound  a 
shift  should  be  given,  placing  them 
in  G-inob  pots  and  good  loamy  soil 
previously  warmed.  They  ought 
from  the  first  to  be  kept  growing 
ill  a  temperature  ranging  not  lower 
than  GO  degs.  to  G5  degs.  by  night 
to  from  70  degs.  to  75  degs.  by  day. 
Early  Melons  need  not  necessarily 
be  grown  in  pots  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  planted  in  small  raised 
heaps  of  soil,  and  which  plan 
shall  receive  the  preference 
ought  to  depend  entirely  upcu 
circumstances.  {Supposing  plung¬ 
ing  material  is  unavailable,  the 
Bottom  heat  being  entirely  pro¬ 
vided  by  two  or  more  hot-water 
pipes,  then  I  should  say,  grow  the 
Melons  in  heaps  of  soil  on  a  slate 
staging.  Again,  if  the  pipes  are 
higb,  l^ing,  in  fact,  for  top- heating 
purposes,  1  would  employ  pots  set 
on  the  pipes,  taking  care  that  they 
always  received  abundance  of 

water.  In  such  a  position  1  have 
hud  them  do  well,  but  during 
bright  weather  they  were  fre- 
iiuently  watered  heavily  three 

times  a  day.  They,  however, 
paid  for  it,  and  would  have 
^en  failures  without  the  clo8e^t 
possible  attention.  Where  there  is  a  pit 

along  the  front  of  a  forcing  house,  with 

perhaps  one  or  two  return  pipes  by  way  of 
bottom  heat,  and  heating  materials  abundant, 
I  would  recommend  pots  for  the  earliest  cioptf, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  TOts  induco  an 
early  disposition  to  fruit  While  the  plants 
are  gaining  strength  in  G-inch  pots,  one  of 
these  pits  may  be  filled  with  beating  material 
— the  best  perhaps  being  a  mixture  of  good  Oak 
or  Beech  leaves  aud  farmyard  manure  pre¬ 
pared  as  above  recommended — and  in  this  when 
found  not  to  exceed  90  degs.  be  plutged  the 
fruiting  pots.  Various  sizes  are  adopted  by 
different  growers,  but  we  prefer  those  either 
15  inches  or  18  inches  in  diameter  and  arrange 
them  about  12  inches  apart.  They  are  then 
loosely  filled  wdth  good  turfy  loam  to  which  has 
been  added  a  few  shovelfuls  of  slaked  lime,  and 
some  clay,  if  this  latter  is  absent  in  the  loam. 
The  soil  will  become  thoroughly  warmed  in  time 
to  receive  the  plants  before  they  are  root-bound  . 
When  planting  Melons  at  any  time,  the  soil 
cannot  wt  Jl  |too  firmly  rammed,  as  the  fiirner 
and  closer  it  is  the  more  fi^es  do  the  roots  form, 
itaq  ie'i>lti  Lb>i!:^  /fetiirdy  and  fruitful  top 
’  soil  also  encourages  a 
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too  luxuriant  top  growth.  A  particularly  strong 
bottom  heat  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
plant’s  growth  is  also  objectionable,  and  too 
often  do  Melons  get  it  instead  of  when  required, 
viz.,  when  swelling  oflf  their  crops.  In  aiiticipa- 
tioa  of  renewing  the  bottom  heat  os  often  as 
r**quired,  and  also  to  prevent  undue  sinking,  it 
is  advisable  to  place  the  fruiting  pots  on  either 
temporary  brick  pedestals  or  other  large  pots, 
and  this  sidmits  of  much  of  the  old  material  about 
them  being  replaced  by  some  that  is  fresh  and 
unexhausted.  The  new  material  ought  not, 
from  fear  of  over-heating,  to  be  packed  very 
firmly  about  the  pots  ;  but  when  the  heat  de¬ 
clines  it  should  ^  rammed  more  closely,  thus 
tending  to  check  rapid  radiation. 

Traixixo  the  plants.— No  one  thinks  of 
training  the  plants  otherwise  than  over  a  wired 
or  trelliaed  roof,  the  wires  or  trellis  being 
usually  about  12  inches  from  the  glass.  Strong 
stakes  should  be  placed  behind  the  plants,  and 
fixed  to  the  lowest  wire  of  the  trellis.  Up  these 
the  plants  should  be  led,  all  side  shoots  which 
they  form  being  kept  closely  rubbed  out.  The 
leaves  willactasstem  swellers,  and  if  the  laterals 
are  left  till  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  out,  that 
almost  invites  an  attack  of  canker,  especially 
when  the  top-growth  overshadows  the  under¬ 
growth.  When  the  wires  are  reached  the 
main  growths  should  still  be  trained,  stopping 
not  being  resorted  to  till  about  3  feet  in  length 
has  been  added,  while  the  laterals  should  be 
carefully  laid  in  on  each  side,  a  few  of  them  only 
being  rubbed  out  where  at  all  crowded.  Most 
of  the  laterals  will  show  fruit,  a  joint  or  two 
beyond  which  the  points  may  be  pinc^-ed  out. 
This  isdone  before  it  is  necessary  to  usetlie  knife, 
the  aim  being  to  have  the  trellis  thinly  covered 
with  strong,  healthy  leaves,  as  little  pruning 
being  resorted  to  as  possible.  The  crop  of  Melons 
in  pots  especially  must  be  set  simultaneously,  and 
fertilising,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  attempted  till 
three  or  four  blooms  are  open  on  a  plant  at  the 
same  time.  Then,  after  a  little  air  has  been  given 
and  the  pollen  has  dried,  the  female  or  fruit- 
bearing  flowers  should  bo  set  with  the  pollen  of 
the  m  tie  or  barren  blooms.  Syringing  should 
be  discontinued  till  sufficient  fruit  has  set,  and 
the  atmosphere  also  must  be  kept  dryer.  A 
strong  plant  in  an  18-inch  pot  ought  to  perfect  | 
four  good  fruit,  averaging  2  lb.  in  w’eight,  but 
we  are  frequently  satisfied  with  three  rather 
larger  fruit.  If  this  number  is  not  set  at  the 
first  attempt,  pinch  off  the  fruit  or  two  that 
have  commenced  swelling  off,  and  fertilise  the 
blooms  on  the  upper  laterals  and  those  sub¬ 
laterals  resulting  from  stopping  the  lower 
strong  laterals.  All  superfluous  growths  should 
be  kept  rubbed  out  or  pinched  off.  This  tends 
to  concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  the  plants 
on  the  fruit,  and  it  will  generally  be  a  waste  of 
space  to  attempt  to  secure  a  good  second  crop 
from  one  set  of  plants.  With  regard  to 

Watering  and  other  dktail.s,  I  should 
strongly  advise  beginners  to  attend  well  to  the 
watering  of  pot  plants,  as  they  should  never  be 
dry  at  the  roots,  not  even  when  the  fruits  | 
have  reached  the  ripening  stage,  as  this  j 
greatly  impairs  their  quality.  From  the  time 
the  fruits  are  set  till  near  ripening  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  almost  daily,  and  lx)th  I 
this  and  the  water  given  at  the  roots  and  used 


the  greatest  evil  we  have  to  contend  with, 
seldom  occurs.  Directly  there  arc  signs  of 
this,  keep  the  stems  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
frequently  coat  the  affected  parts  with  either 
common  cement  or  powdered  unslaked  lime. 
This  serx-^es  to  dry  up  the  exuding  sap,  and  in 
this  manner  wo  have  preserved  affected  plants 
till  the  crops  have  ripened.  Green  and  black 
aphis  and  tlirips  must  be  kept  down  by  fumiga¬ 
ting,  mealy  bug  by  catching  and  crushing,  and 
red  spider  by  liberal  treatment  and  the  main- 
tainaucc  of  a  moist  growling  atmosphere.  In 
small  establishments  three  or  four  plants  in 
batches  are  preferable  to  a  greater  number  at 
one  time  w’itli  the  contingency  of  an  undesirable 
glut  of  ripe  fruits.  The  second  or  successional 
sowing  may  be  made  about  three  weeks  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  first.  A  drier  atmosphere  best 
suits  ripening  Melons,  but  need  not  be  resorted 
to  when  there  are  later  batches  in  the  same 
bouse.  W.  I.  M. 


GROWING  VINKS  IN  POTS. 


The  forcing  season  is  now  upon  us,  and  those 
who  have  to  supply  early  Grapes,  and  have  no 
means  of  doing  so,  except  from  pot  vines,  must 
pay  great  attention  to  them  during  the  next 
few  months.  In  some  cases  cultivators  are 
enabled  to  purchase  pot  vines  ready  grown  for 
them  ;  but  they  are  expensive,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  they  have  to  be  produced  at  home.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  had  to  grow  early  Grapes 
on  pot  vines  after  having  grown  the  vines  from 
which  the  Grapes  were  produced.  First  of  all 
in  doing  this  wo  must  decide  what  are  the  best 
varieties  to  grow.  Black  Hamburgh  is  by  far 
the  best ;  and  for  a  white  kind  Foster’s  Seedling 
may  be  chosen,  although  Royal  Muscadine  is  not 
to  be  despised.  It  sets  its  berries  well.  Shy¬ 
setting  Grapes  ought  not  to  be  grown  in  pots  to 
force  early. 

Propagating. — The  eyes  must  be  put  in 
early  ;  the  first  or  second  week  in  January  was 
always  selected  by  us  as  the  best  time  to  do 
this.  We  used  to  prepare  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material ;  tan  is  as  good  as  anything,  as  it  does 
not  heat  violently.  Each  eye  w’as  inserted 
singly  in  a  .3-inch  pot.  The  potting  material 
(good  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  part  of  rotten 
stable  manure  added)  should  be  rather  moist  at 
the  time  of  potting  ;  if  it  is  dry  the  eyes  do  not 
start  well,  and  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  water 
them  until  the  young  vines  show  themselves  ; 
even  then  w'ater  very  cautiously.  The  young 
vines  are  sometimes  killed  in  a  wholesale 
manner  by  receiving  an  overdose  of  water  before 
they  are  establish^.  When  the  plants  have 
grown  .3  inches  or  4  inches,  repot  in  .'i-inch  or 
6-inch  pots.  The  same  compost  may  be  used  or 
the  manure  may  l)e  left  out  and  crushed  bones 
used  instead.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the 
plants  increase  in  strength,  the  temperature  may 
be  Increased.  At  first  50  degs.  were  enough  ; 
when  the  plants  are  potted  this  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  55  degs.,  and  by  the  end  of  March 
to  GO  degs.,  ultimately  rising  to  65  degs.  As 
the  plants  increase  in  strength  they  are  potted 
next  into  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots,  and  finally  by 
the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July  into  11-inch 
and  12-inch  ones,  in  which  they  will  produce 


for  syringing  ought  always  to  bo  of  the  same  [  their  fruit.  As  soon  as  put  in  their  fruiting- 
temperature  os  the  house.  Some  of  the  arti-  pots  we  had  some  trellis- work  laid  over  the  hot- 
ficial  manures  are  suitable,  including  Peruvian  i  water  pipes  on  which  to  set  them  ;  then  they 
guano,  but  these  must  be  used  cautiously  and  received  a  temperature  from  85  degs.  to  90  degs. 
no  stronger  than  the  respective  vendors  advise  '  after  the  house  was  shut  up  in  the  afternoon, 
them  to  be  used.  We  prefer  the  liquid  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
manure  obtained  from  a  farmyard.  Wo  dilute  The  canes  were  tied  up  close  to  the  glass,  at 
it  according  to  its  apparent  strength,  and  prefer  ;  least  as  close  as  we  could  get  them  without 
/requent  moderate  supplies  to  occasional  heavy  injuring  the  leaves.  By  the  end  of  August  or 
doses.  The  houses  in  which  early  Melons  are  early  in  September  they  were  brown  and  quite 
growing  require  but  little  ventilation,  and  if  the  hard  with  plump  buds,  as  we  generally  stopped 
temperature  reaches  100  degs.  it  does  the  plants  '  the  leader  at  9  feet  or  10  feet  from  the  pot. 
gooa,  provided  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  moist  and  They  never  had  any  manure  water,  and  yet  the 
plenty  of  water  is  distributed  about  the  house,  canes  would  be  of  the  strongest  description.  I 
We  do  not  syringe  the  plants  heavily  overhead  '  advise  keeping  them  in  heat  for  a  considerable 
in  the  mornings,  but  when  the  house  is  closed  time  after  the  canes  show  signs  of  ripeness, 
early  on  a  clear  day  they  are  freely  syringed.  While  the  leaves  are  green,  the  eyes  at  the  base 
A  top-dressing  of  loam  and  horse  manure  in  are  becoming  plump ;  the  incipient  bunches  are 
equal  quantities  is  given  directly  the  fruiting  then  being  fashioned  and  prepared  for  the  early 
•  laterals  are  forming,  and  subsequently  a  thin  start  they  ar.o  expected  to  make  next 
/dressingof  short  nearly  fresh  manure  encourages  season.  Some  might  insist  on  turning  the 
^  top  root  action.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  vines  out-of-doors  to  ripen.  This  ought  not  to 
break  any  of  the  fully  ctowu  leaves,  or  the  bo  done.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  them  out 
)t8talks  may  decay  and  affect  the  stems.  If  a  at  all.  By  gradually  witholding  water  the 
iak  growing  temperature  rather  above  the  leaves  will  assume  the  golden  tints  of  ripeness, 
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given  above  is 


house,  and  cut  them  back  to  the  roqnfred  teagt 
of  rod,  say  7  feet  or  8  feet.  They  mi^  b 
started  in  a  few  weeks,  very  gently  &t  nrst 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  as  a  night  temperature  i 
enough.  A  very  gentle  bottom  heat  will  caaa 
the  buds  to  start  more  regularly,  but  it  must  no 
bo  much  ;  70  degs.  to  75  de^.  would  be  snfiS 
cient ;  more  might  be  injuiioas.  Syringe  th< 
vines  every  day  with  tepid  water ;  this  wil 
greatly  help  to  promote  the  swelling  of  the  bads 
Apply  a  rich  surface  dressing,  and  also  give  weal 
manure  water  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  set 
Tying,  training,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  vin< 
culture  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be  f  urthei 
dwelt  upon  here.  J.  D. 


Lord  Derby  Apple. — We  find  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  kitchen  Apples,  but 
if  we  have  the  true  variety  it  does  not  at  ail  re> 
semble  the  Hawthomden,  and  is  past  its  best 
long  before  Christmas.  The  trees  rarely  fsdl 
to  bear,  and  the  majority  of  the  fruits  are  very 
large,  conical  in  shape,  and  much  ribbed.  The 
colour  LB  deep  green  when  first  gathered,  and 
this,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  changes  to  a  rich  orange 
yellow.  It  is  a  first-rate  Apple,  and  ought  to 
be  included  in  every  collection. — I. 


12269.— Keeping  Grapes.— The  best  way 
to  keep  Grapes,  when  they  have  been  cat  from 
the  vino,  is  to  cut  them  with  as  much  of  the 
lateral  attached  as  possible  ;  before  this  is  done 
some  bottles  should  be  prepared  by  being  hung 
in  a  sloping  position  in  a  dry,  airy  room  ;  they 
should  be  nearly  filled  with  clear  spring  water, 
a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  being  added  to  keep  it 
sweet ;  the  stem  should  be  inserted  in  the  bottle 
with  the  Grapes  hancine  over.  I  have  cut  Lady 
Downe  Grapes  at  Christmas,  and  kept  them 
until  June  in  this  way. — J,  D.  E. 


-  This  is  a  question  that  will  now  bo 

forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  many  owners 
of  vineries  that  have  to  utilise  them  for  storing 
plants  during  winter.  After  trying  various  plana 
I  can  safely  advise  “  P.  O.  S.”  to  adopt  the 
following,  viz.  :  Cut  the  Grapes  with  the 
branch  entire  on  which  they  grow,  and  do  not 
shorten  the  ends  beyond  the  bunch,  as  the  fresh 
cuts  evaporate  the  juices  that  are  required  to 
keep  the  Grapes  plump  ;  insert  the  baro  of  the 
shoot  in  bottles  filled  with  water,  and  place 
them  in  a  dark,  dry  room  or  cupboard.  Where 
large  quantities  have  to  be  kept  some  racks, 
similar  to  those  used  for  wine,  may  be  used; 
but  for  amateurs,  with  only  a  limited  quantity, 
a  very  good  substitute  is  to  hang  the  bottles  up 
to  nails  in  the  wall,  and  let  the  bnnoh  project 
away  from  the  wall  so  as  to  hang  clear  for  the 
air  to  circulate  freely  around  it. — J.  Q.  H. 


Nectarines  splitting.— in  answsrtotheftbore  ques¬ 
tion,  “  J .  D.  E.  "  advises  me  to  grow  non-splitting  x'arietios 
and  he  also  gives  a  list  of  such,  including  Lord  Napfer.  I 
beg  to  inform  “  J.  D.  E.  "  that  it  is  the  only  variety  tbothss 
given  me  any  bother  in  that  respect  It  is  to  be  regretted 
if  it  has  a  general  tendency  to  do  so,  as  it  is  an  excellent 
variety  In  all  other  respects.— 8.  C 
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The  Garden  Annual  for  1886.— Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  make  this  very  com¬ 
plete  in  all  ways  this  year.  We  believe  it  to 
be  the  most  correct  and  full  directory  of  British 
gardens,  their  proprietors,  the  nursery  and  seed 
trades,  and  gardeners,  that  can  be  produced  In 
such  a  simple  way.  Of  course  there  are  critics 
of  such  things  who  do  not  remember  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  death  rate ;  that  plaoet 
change  hands,  or  are  not  occupied,  and  that 
people  also  change  their  gardeners — some  with 
unfortunate  frequency.  Bat  all  who  do  not 
quite  forget  these  facts  and  the  other  difficulties 
of  such  an  undertaking  will  confess  that  “Di# 
Garden  Annual  ’'  fulfils  a  want  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  The  features  we  most  refer  to  in  this 
notice  are :  An  alphabetical  list  of  nursrrifimn 
and  sccdsmeiiy  florists,  horticultural  builders, 
engineers,  and  of  the  horticultural  trade  gen^ 
rally.  The  jrrincipal  gardens  and  country  icaC* 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  comities,  extended  and  corrected  to  date. 
Alphahctical  list  of  countri/  seatd  and  gardens  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  names  of  their  ovyners, 
very  much  extended  and  corrected  to  date.  Alpha- 
helical  list  of  head  gardeners  in  the  principal 
gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  re-vritten  ioifh 
ncaTcst  post  towns  added.  This  list  has  been 


ime  ino  goiaen  iiniia  oi  npen«B8,  i  posi  towns  aaaca.  inis  iisi  nas  oeen  j 

After  that  place  them  in  a  cool  ]  uugmunlcd  by  nearly  800  names  and  addressea,  I  • 


HINTS  FOR  BEGrNNERS.-n. 

Srkds. 

(Telk&s  ar«  several  ways  of  raising  plants  from 
•eed.  Tho  simplest  way  is  without  artihcial 
heat.  Boxes  from  6  inchos  to  8  inches  deep  are 
I  [iho  cheapest  and  simplest  appliances  for  this. 
Grocers*  boxes  answer  well  if  the  bottoms  are 
•ewirely  fastened  to  the  sides.  The  seeds  should 
.  be  sown  in  fine  soil,  according  to  the  instnic- 
^  .tkms  on  the  several  packets,  and  covered  with 
>  fleets  of  glass  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  best 
I  ihhm  is  to  sow  in  pots,  and  cover  the  pots  with 
osO-glaseea  to  fit  them  ;  and  that  is  the  beat  way 
with  expensive  seeds,  unless  a  frame  or  green- 
honse  ie  available,  but  sheets  of  glass  and  boxes 
answer  very  w’ell  if  care  is  taken  to  make  tho 
glass  fit  rather  closely.  Tho  moot  important 
thing  is  a  light,  nourishing  soil  of  fine  texture, 
in  which  the  infant  root  can  find  something  to 
feed  on  at  once.  I  watched  the  behaviour  of 
some  seed  sown  in  fine  soil  and  in  harsh,  gritty 
itafi,  bokh  under  bell-glasses ;  both  were  sown 
on  the  surface  so  that  the  process  of  germina¬ 
tion  could  be  seen.  In  tho  fine  soil  the  roots 
descended  at  once,  and  the  skins  of  the  seeds 
burst  and  disclosed  the  twin  seed  leaves. 
In  tho  gritty  soil  the  roots  crept  round 
and  under  the  hard  grains,  rarely  finding 
aD3rthiDg  they  could  penetrate,  and  most 
of  tho  seed  leaves  never  appeared,  the  whole 
•nbstance  of  the  seeds  being  expended  in 
forming  a  long  root,  which  never  reached  any¬ 
thing  it  could  live  on.  Withered  leaves  rotted 
to  powder,  mixed  with  a  little  fine  loam  and 
sDver  sand,  is  a  good  soil  to  sow  seeds  in.  It 
does  not  dry  up  readily,  and  strong,  stocky 
plants  are  made  quickly  in  it.  No  plants 
should  bo  lost  of  good  things  ;  therefore,  sow 
the  seeds  of  such  thinly,  so  that  each  seed  will 
make  a  plant,  and  no  thinning  out  be  required. 
Aocording  to  the  above  instructions  sow  early 
in  spring  Pansies,  a  little  later  Ten-week 
Stocks,  Carnations,  and  Indian  and  Japanese 
IHnkjs.  In  July  sow  Sweet  Williams,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  biennial  Stocks,  Stock-flow’ered 
Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums,  and  German 
Scabious.  Primroses,  Primulas,  Polyanthuses, 
and  Auriculas  con  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
best  way  is  to  purchase  plants  of  the  best  kinds 
and  aave  seed,  sowing  that  the  moment  it  is 
ripe.  Por  half-hardy  and  tender  annuals  some 
kmd  of  artificial  heat  is  required.  The  old- 
fashioned  hotbed  is  a  useful  appliance,  and  a 

f3od  way  of  ntilising  dung  while  it  is  rotting. 

Ixmias,  bine  Lobelias,  Asters,  Phlox  Druin- 
moDtlii,  Balsams,  Salpiglossis,  Schizanthus,  and 
many  other  beautiful  things  can  be  raised  for 
summer  decoration. 

Some  hardy  annuals  must  be  sown  where  they 
tare  to  remain,  but  many  can  be  raised  in  boxes 
and  planted  out.  Cfodetias,  Clarkias,  Tropao- 
lums.  Convolvulus,  Silenes,  Kaulfussia,  Chry- 
■aothemums.  Lupines,  and  Larkspurs  can  be 
treated  in  this  way.  Navelwort,  Nemophila, 
Viscaria,  Bartonia,  Whitlavia,  Leptosiphons, 
Saponaria,  crimson  Flax,  aud  Coreopsis  are  best 
Bown  where  they  are  to  flower. 

PLA>rTfl. 

The  kinds  of  perennials  a  beginner  should 
purchase  greatly  depends  on  the  situation  of  a 
garden,  and  also  on  the  soil.^  In  large  smoky 
towns,  and  especially  in  London,  few  plants 
thrive  well,  whereas  in  the  pure  country  air 
everything  will  grow  that  the  soil  is  suitable  for. 
Of  course  there  is  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
list  of  the  plants  that  will  thrive  as  we  near 
town.  It  is  wonderful  how  far  the  pernicious 
infiaenco  of  the  Ijondon  smoke  extends.  The 
prevalent  winds  being  south-west  and  north 
east,  the  north  and  south  are  conmaratively 
free  ;  bat  travelling  frequently  to  London  by 
the  Sooth- Western  ^Uway,  I  notice  the  native 
vegetation  begins  to  snfler  and  look  weakly  im¬ 
mediately  Woking  is  passed.  Several  plants 
disappear,  the  trees  and  hedgerows  lose  their 
freshness,  especially  late  in  the  season,  and  be- 
[come  more  stunted  and  dirty  as  I.«ondon  is 
Ineared-  In  winter,  with  a  light  north-easterly 
I  breeze,  the  smoke  and  fog  come  right  down  to 
Ifche  New  Forest. 

Aiitii'rhinu.ms  are  good  showy  things  where 
Ithe  soil  is  light  and  well  drained.  Th^c  named 
inda  are  best :  but  very  good  plants  can  bo 
aLse<i  from  seed.  If  started  in  a  little  heat 
will  flower  the  first  year ;  planting  ont 
checks  them.  The  dwarf 


Primrose  kind  with  sulphur  lip.  I  have  seen 
very  fair  spikes  grown  in  Camden  Town. 

Perenniil  Phloxes  are  plants  of  the  easiest 
possible  cultivation.  They  make  a  great  mat 
of  roots,  and  require  a  good  space  round  each 
plant  free  from  anything  else.  They  require 
well-worked  soil  and  plentiful  manuring.  The 
best  way  with  them  is  to  strike  cuttings  all 
through  the  season  whenever  they  can  be  had, 
planting  them  out  in  their  blooming  places  as 
soon  as  rooted.  A  plentiful  supply  of  plants 
can  in  this  way  be  kept  up. 

CkrysaiUhemutns  are  grand  plants  for  a  be¬ 
ginner's  garden,  being  so  easy  to  grow  and 
manage.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  as  border 
plants  only  early  flowering  kinds  must  be 
selected.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  deep,  well 
cultivated,  and  such  as  the  roots  can  easily 
penetrate.  It  should  not  be  such  as  will  dry  up 
readily,  and  should  be  liberally  manured.  The 
plants  should  be  put  out  in  April  and  kept  grow¬ 
ing  freely  throughout  the  summer.  They  must 
never  be  allowed  to  want  for  water.  A  good 
way  of  treating  them  is  to  have  a  good  heap  of 
compost  of  rotten  leaves,  turf,  and  old  hotbed 
manure,  and  put  an  inch  or  more  of  that  on  the 
beds  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer. 
The  plants  will  root  up  into  that  nourishing 
stuff,  which  will  also  keep  the  soil  beneath  from 
drying  up.  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  ground 
should  not  be  stopped,  but  if  large  flowers  are 
desired  they  may  be  thinned  out  to  one  or  two 
buds  on  each  shoot.  Many  kinds  have  a  habit 
of  producing  a  strong  bud  with  a  distinct  look¬ 
ing  stalk  thicker  than  usual,  and  which  at  first 
shows  little  tendency  to  lengthen.  If  side  buds 
are  allowed  to  grow  after  this  bud  is  formed, 
they  run  past  it  and  branch  into  leaves  and 
flow’ers,  leaving  this  largo  bud  0  or  7  inches 
back.  But  if  all  growth  is  stopped  imme¬ 
diately,  the  whole  streugth  of  the  shoot  is 
thrown  into  the  large  bud,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  fine  flow'er.  Where  no  bud  singles 
itself  out  from  the  others  in  that  distinct  fashion 
a  good  bud  may  bo  selected  and  the  others 
be  pinched  oqt.  At  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing 
south  is  a  good  place  for  Chrysanthemums — a 
fence  or  boundary  w'all  in  preference.  The 
plant  seems  able  to  root  under  that,  and  find 
coolness  and  moisture  there.  As  an  instance  of 
what  these  plants  are  capable  of  in  the  open 
air,  I  have  cut  lol  blooms  from  one  plant  of 
Christine,  leaving  some  00  huds  still  to  open. 


had  about  100  blooms  open  at  once  on  a  plant 
of  Elaine,  every  bloom  over  6  inches  across. 
Golden  Christine,  Beverly,  Golden  Beverly, 
George  Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Forsyth, 
and  many  others  are  equally  profuse.  Tho  so- 
called  early  or  summer  flow’oring  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  a  very  useful  and  distinct  race.  Tho 
best  form  neat  low  bushes,  many  not  exceeding 
*2  feet  high.  They  are  most  profuse  bloomers, 
and  amongst  the  very  best  plants  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  decoration.  The  earliest 
commence  blooming  in  July.  The  intermediate 
section  of  Pompones,  as  they  are  now  classified, 
are  also  valuable  for  the  south,  as  they  oomo  in 
flower  before  the  earliest  of  the  large- flowered 
kinds.  Tho  late  Pompones  are  also  useful, 
although  an  occasional  early  winter  may  set  in 
soon  enough  to  mar  their  beauty. 

Hoses  are  really  beginners’  plants.  Nothing 
that  can  be  planted  in  a  garden  is  more  easily 
understood  or  more  easily  managed  than  a 
free-growing  hybrid  perpetual  Rose.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  no  plant  is  more  generally 
utterly  mismanaged  in  small  gardens.  Tho 
reason  of  this  is  inattention  to  the  requirements 
of  tho  plant.  A  Rose,  when  planted  singly, 
should  always  bo  a  bush.  It  is  usually 
planted  &a  a  standard.  It  requires  a  rich, 
moist,  deeply  cultivated  soil,  well  enriched 
with  manure,  and  occasional  doses  of  liquid 
manure,  up  till  midsummer.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  planted  in  a  hole  jnst  large  enough  to 
contain  its  roots,  without  any  preparation  of 
the  soil,  a  spadeful  of  manure  being  Immediately 
placed  over  its  roots.  It  should  be  planted  in 
November.  It  is  too  often  planted  in  March. 
Tho  Rose  will  not  thrive  in  town  smoke  ;  it 
will  not  thrive  in  poor,  or  thin,  or  exhausted 
soil ;  it  will  not  grow  in  windy,  exposed  places 
or  in  deep  shade.  The  place  where  Roses  are 
planted  should  be  open,  but  sheltered  from  high 
winds ;  the  air  should  be  pure,  and  the  soil 
should  be  well  prepared  before  the  Roses  are 
1  anted.  (  New  soil  is  better  than  old  ;  a  rich 
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broken  up  and  plentifully  manured.  On  thin 
soils  specially  prepared  beds  must  be  made  of 
turfy  loam  and  marl,  or  clay  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Road 
parings  and  ditch  clearings  are  useful  material. 
Roses  should  be  planted  in  November.  Jf  tho 
soil  is  well  prepared  beforehand  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dig  out  holes  sufficient  to  contain 
the  roots,  place  tho  plants  upright  4  feet  apart, 
cover  the  roots  with  light  rich  soil,  fill  up  the 
holes  to  the  surface  level,  and  tread  the  ground 
dowm  hard.  The  roots  should  be  9  or  10  inches 
deep.  If  the  plants  are  budded  plants,  whether 
standards  or  dwarfs,  suckers  should  be  removed 
from  the  roots  by  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife.  These  may  be  easily  known  from  roots 
by  being  of  almost  equal  thickness  through¬ 
out,  breaking  off  short  at  the  end,  aud 
by  being  almost  destitute  of  small  root 
fibres.  in  February  a  coat  of  fat  manure 
should  be  placed  over  the  roots,  and  to 
prevent  waste  of  manure  through  exposure 
to  the  air  cover  this  with  2.  inches  of  soil. 
Throughout  the  spring  hoe  the  ground  when  in 
a  workable  condition  after  rain,  working  the 
manure  into  the  soil.  Liquid  manure  should  be 
given  several  times  during  the  summer,  while 
the  plants  are  swelling  their  bloom  buds,  and 
after  the  first  bloom  is  over.  It  is  not  well  to 
cause  free,  sappy  growth  on  the  verge  of  winter. 
Weak  sewage,  or  a  small  handful  of  Peruvian 
guano  dissolved  in  a  pail  of  water,  are  good 
liquid  manures.  Pruning  should  be  done  in 
March.  The  nature  of  it  must  depend  on  ^he 
varieties  grown,  and  whether  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  produce  a  great  show  of  flowers  or  a 
much  smaller  number  of  blooms  of  good  shape. 
In  any  case  new  wood  should  always  be  grown  at 
the  expense  of  old,  and,  whether  standards  or 
bushes,  budded  plants  should  be  encouraged  to 
form  a  habit  of  throwing  up  annually  strong 
shoots  from  the  point  where  the  bud  was  in¬ 
serted.  Hybrid  Perpetuala  should  be  w'ell  out 
back,  and  so  should  Damasks  and  Gallicas.  Teas, 
Noisettes,  and  Bourbons  should  not  be  pruned 
muoh,  but  only  thinned,  and  have  the  old  wood 
cut  out.  Climbing  Roses  do  not  require  much 
pruning.  Chinas  should  be  treated  as  Teas. 
Roses  are  best  in  a  bed  by  themselves.  If  mixed 
with  other  plants  those  plants  should  bo  such  as 
require  rich  cultivation  and  plenty  of  tillage.  A 
good  feature  in  a  small  garden  would  be  a  Rose 
shrubbery.  Instead  of  planting  the  motley 
mixture  of  Firs,  Evergreens,  Lilacs,  Labur¬ 
nums,  and  St.  Peter’s  Wort,  which  so  often  dis¬ 
figure  villa  gardens,  plant  bush  Rosea  of  strong 
growing  kinds.  TheOldWhiteandGlory  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  interspersed  w’ith  strong  old  Gallicas,  for  the 
tallest  plants  ;  then  Albas,  Damasks,  and  Scotch 
Roses  ;  and,  for  the  dwarfest.  Cabbage  and  Moss 
Roses.  Such  a  plantation,  if  well  manured 
annually,  would  form  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
early  summer,  and  would  be  as  sightly  at  other 
times  as  most  of  the  shrubberies  usually  planted. 
For  garden  purposes  all  Roses  should  he  bushes, 
and  on  their  own  roots ;  but  as  nurserymen  cannot 
afford  to  keep  own  root  Roses  until  they  become 
large  plants,  and  yet  sell  them  at  the  same  price 
as  budded  plants,  budded  dwarfs  on  free-rooting 
stocks  should  be  purchased  from  the  nursery 
and  well  fed.  These  w’ill  produce  plenty  of 
strong  shoots,  from  which  own  root  Roses  can 
be  easily  made  by  cuttings  and  layers.  When 
these  have  made  good  plants,  a  permanent  Rose 
bed  may  be  made  with  the  certainty  that  it  will 
increase  in  beauty  every  year,  in  selecting 
Roses  for  a  garden  bear  in  mind  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  Rose  as  a  cut  flower  and 
the  growth  of  these  Roses  for  exhibition  is  a 
thing  apart,  and  is  as  distinct  from  Rosegrowing 
in  a  garden  as  the  growth  of  Grass  as  a  crop 
is  from  its  growth  as  an  ornamental  feature  in 
A  garden.  The  best  fifty  Roses  for  garden 
decoration  will  not  include  more  than  twelve 
suitable  for  exhibition.  Exhibition  Roses  pro¬ 
duce  beautiful  individual  flowers,  and  are  grown 
for  that  alone.  In  a  garden  we  w'ant  beautiful 
free  flowering  bushes,  of  a  variety  of  heights 
and  habits  ;  we  want  Roses  to  form  shoots 
near  the  ground,  to  cover  walls  and  pillars, 
and  to  ramble  about  in  shrubberies,  or 
form  rustic  arches,  bowers,  and  festoons. 
A  selection  of  garden  Rosea  should  consist  of 
Provence,  Moss,  Alba,  Damask,  and  hybrid 
China  Roses,  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  Chinas,  and 
Teas,  with  a  few  of  the  strongest  growing  and 
mosi’;  r'v  jt.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  situ¬ 

ation*!  where  their  ungainly  habit  of  growth 
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will  not  ba  noticed.  To  these  should  he  added 
Ayrshire  Evergreen  and  Bonrsault  Roses  as 
climbers.  The  Scotch  Roses  form  round  bushes 
4  feet  high,  and  should  be  grown  in  front 
places  in  the  shrubbery  and  well  fed.  The 
nhoots  formed  one  year  flower  the  next ;  the 
flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented,  and  just  the 
thing  for  a  button-hole.  The  dwarf  auction  of 
China  Roses  are  beautiful  little  bushes  for  beds  ; 
they  look  well  planted  in  groups  of  three  or  four. 

Pinks  are  good  plants  for  beginners.  They 
are  jK-rfectly  hardy,  but  should  have  a  well- 
drained  position  in  light  soil.  The  border  kinds 
make  the  moat  show,  but  the  show  varieties 
should  be  grown  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  their 
iKi.autifully  marked  flowers  and  delightful  per¬ 
fume.  They  may  bo  cultivated  along  with 
J’ausiei  iu  the  north,  but  in  the  south  they  will 
stand  the  full  sun  in  summer,  which  Pansies 
will  not  without  going  out  of  flower.  Being 
mostly  rock  plants,  Pinks  require  good  drainage 
and  a  dry  surface,  but  they  should  have  plenty  of 
nourishingstuflf  beneath  to  root  intoor  the  blooms 
will  Iks  poor.  They  should  also  have  plenty  of 
w’ater  in  dry  weather  when  rising  for  bloom. 
Carnations  are  very  easy  to  grow  W’cll.  A  deep 
soil  of  a  light  character  containing  plenty  of  old 
powdery  manure  and  a  comparatively  dry 
climate  where  no  damps  hang  about  are  the 
principal  requirements.  An  open,  breezy  place 
should  be  chosen,  and  if  the  drainage  is  doubt¬ 
ful  it  will  be  well  to  raise  the  bed  above  the 
general  level.  Border  kinds  should  be  grown 
to  begin  with,  of  which  there  are  now 
many  fine  varieties.  Seedlings  should  also 
be  raised  in  quantity.  Carnations  are  as  easy 
to  raise  from  seed  as  Gorman  Stocks  or  Sweet 
Williams.  The  perpetual  flowering  kinds  make 
fine,  i-obust,  free  flowering  plants  for  southern 
districts,  and  have  one  advantage  over  the 
show  kinds  in  that  they  can  be  easily  struck 
from  pipings.  These  can  bo  taken  off  iu  spring, 
and  will  be  well  rooted  by  autumn,  when  they 
can  be  either  planted  out  or  stored  in  pots  for 
the  winter.  A  stock  of  young  plants  can  thus 
be  easily  kept  up,  and  losses  avoided  in  the 
event  of  an  untoward  winter. 

Pansies  are  among  the  very  best  plants  for 
beginners.  A  bed  of  good  light  soil  should 
first  bo  made.  Loam  from  rotted  turf  is  the 
best  staple,  mixed  with  sand  and  leaf-mould. 
Very  old  powdery  manure  may  be  used,  but  it 
must  be  in  that  state,  and  not  as  is  used  for 
strong  growing  plants  ;  if  two  years  rotted,  it 
will  suit.  Sellings  arc  the  best  to  begin  with, 
and  a  beginner  should  have  seed  of  all  the 
kinds  —  bedding,  show,  fancy  or  lielgiin, 
Odier’s  five  spotted,  and  Carter’s  international 
prize.  These  give  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
niarkiugs,  habits  of  plant  and  times  of  bloom¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  select  plan^  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  situations,  so  that  Pansies  may 
be  had  all  the  year  round  except  during  frost. 

Primroses  require  the  same  soil  as  Pansies. 
Good  varieties  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
purchased  plants  may  be  increased  by  division. 
The  colours  are  rich  and  varied,  being  many 
shades  of  purple  and  crimson,  rose,  lilac, 
lavender,  yellow,  and  white.  These  garden 
Primroses  are  even  more  profuse  in  bloom  thin 
the  wild  kind  from  which  they  have  sprung. 
After  planting  in  proper  soil  the  most  important 
points  of  their  management  arc  a  slight  shade 
in  the  heat  of  summer  and  a  top-dressing 
of  an  inch  of  rotten  leaf-mould  in  autumn. 
When  hot  weather  sets  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Primrose  fall  down  and  wither,  and  from  the 
places  where  the  leaves  sprung  strong  roots 
spring  in  the  autumn.  If  these  roots  nnd  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter  about  them  they  root 
into  that  immediately,  but  if  there  is  none  they 
try  to  root  into  the  soil,  and  get  partly  dried 
up,  the  previous  year’s  roots  remain,  and  the 
plant  is  crippled  ;  the  crown  breaks  into  weak 
otTsets  and  hard  lumps,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the 
plant  dies.  Polyanthus  Primroses  are  very 
useful  spring  flowers.  They  resemble  Primroses 
In  everything  except  the  fact  that  their  first 
flowers  are  single,  like  Primroses,  but  their 
latest  blooms  are  in  bunches  on  a  long  stem  like 
Polyanthuses.  Polyanthuses  do  well  along  with 
those,  but  also  do  well  in  a  heavier  soil,  and  are 
less  dependent  upon  leaf-mould  for  their  sub- 
slstance.  Alpine  Auriculas  are  good  border 
plants,  requiring  the  same  cultivation  as  Prim¬ 
roses  and  Pansies.  They,  howe^^  prefer  a 
more  open  and  breezy  position  plvUts. 
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should  be  saved.  The  seed  of  most  of  the  Prim¬ 
rose  family  should  be  sown  from  the  seed-pod, 
otherwise  it  remains  a  long  time  without  germi¬ 
nating.  Pentstemons  are  useful  for  late  summer 
and  autumn  flowering.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  they  are  becoming  better  known,  but 
are  not  so  common  as  they  ought  to  be.  Their 
colours  are  brilliant  and  varied,  the  habit  oftl-.e 
plant  is  good,  and  the  cultivation  is  easy,  as 
they  do  well  iu  any  good,  well  cultivated  and 
manured  soil.  The  only  drawback  to  their  use 
is  that  they  are  barely  hardy,  so  that  it  is  always 
safest  to  keep  cuttings  iu  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
or  unheated  greenhouse  during  w  inter. 

Ptjrethrums  are  amongst  the  best  of  recent 
introductions  into  our  grtnieop.  They  can  only 
be  propagated  by  root  division,  consequently 
they  are  not  prontablo  plants  for  a  small 
nurseryman  to  grow,  and  are  not  advertised  ex¬ 
tensively,  like  things  which  can  be  easily  multi¬ 
plied  in  quantity.  They  should  always,  how¬ 
ever,  form  part  of  the  stock  of  small  gardens, 
as  they  are  easily  grown,  and  very  hardy.  A 
light,  rich,  well-manured  soil  is  all  they  require 
beyond  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  A  little 
liquid  manure  occasionally  improves  the  bloom. 
The  leaves  are  deep  green,  and  much  divided, 
and  just  before  rising  for  bloom  the  plants 
might  be  mistaken  for  Ferns  by  unbotanical 
eyes.  The  flower  stems  rise  2  to  .*1  feet  high, 
and  people  who  have  not  seen  them  before 
always  mistake  the  cut  flowers  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  are  surprised  at  their  appeai’ance  in 
May.  Every  year  new  varieties  are  introduced. 
The  colours  are  many  shades  of  blush,  peach, 
pink,  rose,  red,  and  purplish  rose.  There  are 
five  white  varieties,  and  several  of  soft  yellow, 
yellow  and  white,  and  cream  and  white. 

Delphiniums^  or  perennial  Lirkspurs,  should 
be  in  ev'ery  gardeu,  their  splendul  spikes  of  blue 
flowers  are  very  showy,  nnd  their  cultiv'atiou  is 
simple.  They  should  he  planted  iu  spring,  in 
the  first  instance,  after  which  they  should  either 
be  moved  to  fresh  places  in  November,  or  lifted, 
and  fresh  stuff  provided  for  them  to  root  in  the 
following  year,  after  which  they  should  be  re¬ 
planted  immediately.  'I'here  are  in  my  varieties, 
single  and  double.  Elntum,  5  or  0  feet  high,  is 
the  tallest,  formosum  is  the  easiest  to  grow, 
and  very  beautiful.  Belladonna  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  family,  but  very  likely  to  bo 
devoured  by  slugs.  Both  I’yrethmms  and 
Delphiniums  produce  a  second  bloom  in  autumn 
if  cut  down  when  the  first  bloom  is  over,  and 
well  fed  and  watered  during  the  summer. 

Iris. — Bearded  or  German  Iris  are  good  plants 
for  town  gardens.  Their  sword  like  line.s  are 
effective  amongst  plants  of  a  dift'erent  character. 
The  nursery  catalogues  contain  over  a  hundred 
varieties  of  the  German  Flag  and  allied  species, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  In  small 
gardens  space  might  be  fouml  for  a  few  of  the 
most  distinct  of  these,  such  os  Florentina  (pure 
white),  Madame  Chereau  (white  aud  blue), 
Juliette  (white  and  crimson),  Chameleon  (blue 
and  crimson),  Cordelia  (violet  and  crimson 
black),  Celeste  (blue).  Dr.  Beruica  (coppery 
bronze  and  crimson).  Sir  Walter  Scott  (bronze, 
yellow,  and  crimson  brown),  Apollon  (sulphur 
and  crimson),  Diana  (yellow  and  maroon 
crimson).  Hector  (yellow  aud  crimson),  Orphee 
(yellow  and  white).  Albicans  (wldtc),  Aurea 
(yellow),  and  Flavescens  (primrose). 

Ucrhaceous  Pn-onics  are  large  plants  which 
make  a  great  show  in  the  early  summer.  Their 
bloom  is  soon  over,  but  their  enormous  flowers, 
rivalling  the  finest  Tea  Roses  in  the  delicicy  of 
their  tints,  make  them  worth  growing  in  small 
gardens.  A  light,  rich,  well-manured  soil  suits 
them  best. 

Hollyhocks  are,  perhaps,  the  most  stately  and 
picturesque  flowering  plants  grovm  in  Eugllsh 
gardens.  The  semi-double  kinds  are  the  most 
showy.  A  light,  well-drained  soil  is  the  proper 
place  for  them.  They  require  plenty  of  water 
while  growing,  a  well-manured  soil,  and  occa¬ 
sional  doses  of  w’eak  liquid  manure.  I  have 
known  two-year-old  plants  reach  10  and  11 
feet  high  and  fill  a  circle  6  feet  in  diameter, 
producing  side  spikes  of  bloom  until  late  in  the 
season. 

Dahlias  are  easy  to  manage,  and  very  useful 
for  late  bloom.  They  do  well  in  towns.  Young 
plants  may  be  had  for  sixpence  each  in  May,  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  the  old 
^oots,  especially  as  these  require  to  be  started 
V  ^ring  in  heat,  and  cuttings  taken  froUi  th-' 
/4ittng  growth,  cuttings  makioj  plimir 


than  divided  tubers.  Plants  put 
second  week  of  June,  aud  encouraged^  pt 
freely  from  the  first,  make  a  fine  eihox^ 
autumn.  It  is  not  well  to  put  l>ahli&8 
early,  as  a  frosty  night  early  in  iJnne 
cripple  them  for  the  season.  Dahlias  boooi 
tall  plants  if  helped  with  stakes,  but  it  is  w 
to  grow  a  few  without  stakes  iu  places  w 
sheltered  from  high  winds.  Withont  stall 
they  make  sturdy  spreading  bushes,  and  han 
better  effect  than  if  run  up  tall  with  all 
flowers  at  the  top.  Some  of  the  single  DakU 
are  very  j)retty,  but  they  cannot  be  called 
single  astoracooua  flowers.  The  petals  are  ‘b 
brood  and  too  few,  making  the  flower  altoge^ 
rather  an  unliappy  medium  between  a  Daisy  ox 
a  cup-shaped  flower  like  the  Japanese  AiierooB 
Those  who  like  them  will  find  many  show^y  kfsu 
to  choose  from.  VV’hite  Queen  is  a  good  frei 
flowering  kind,  and  matches  in  the  sun  Anemot 
Honorine  Jobert  in  half  shade. 

0/  hardy  herbaceous  plajits,  besides  tl&os 
already  mentioned,  there  are  very  many  suit&bl 
for  a  small  garden.  Evening  Primroses  are 
fine  showy  family  wdth  yellow  or  white  flower* 
( Enothera  Lamarckiana  is  a  fine  variety  of  ihi 
common  biennial  kind,  which  grows  and  seedi 
itself  like  a  weed  in  any  good  soil.  1  have  seal 
the  common  kind  come  up  every  year  in  pool 
exhausted  stuff,  in  whicn  nothing  else  wonlc 
grow.  Speciosa  (white)  and  Youngi  (yellofw 
are  good  tall  kinds,  and  inacrocarpa  (yellow), 
and  acaulis,  taraxacifolia,  and  eximia  (all 
white)  are  good  dwarf  sorts.  These  dwarf 
Evening  Primroses  dislike  damp  In  winter ; 
their  flowers  are  large  and  Poppy -like, 
and  the  plants  neat.  Papaver  oriental* 
and  its  varieties  are  fine  early  summtf 
flowering  plants.  Their  leaves  com©  up  in 
autumn  and  remain  green  during  winter,  early 
in  spring  they  begin  to  grow  freely,  and  in  April 
and  May  the  flowers  appear ;  these  are  on  strong 
stalks,  bright  scarlet,  and  from  0  to  9  inches 
across.  Some  varieties  have  a  black  blotch  at . 
the  base  of  each  petal.  After  flowering  the  > 
plants  die  down  and  disappear  until  autumn. 
They  may  bo  multiplied  by  seed  which  is  as  , 
plentifully  produced  as  is  usual  with  Poppies, 
and  they  can  also  be  multiplied  by  division. 
Such  strong  growing  plants  soon  exhaust  the 
soil,  which  must  bo  renovate<l  or  the  plants 
moved.  Papaver  nudicaule  is  a  neat  growing 
Poppy,  the  colours  of  which  exactly  match  those 
of  the  Eschscholt/.ias,  from  white  through  all 
shades  of  yellow  and  orange  to  orange  scarlet. 
They  do  best  in  light  well-drained  soil,  and  repro¬ 
duce  themselves  freely  from  seed  Statices,  or 
Sea  Lavenders,  are  distinct-looking  plants  whose 
flowering  resembles  in  form  a  salvo  of  rockets ; 
from  a  low  tuft  of  leaves  spring  a  number  of 
stems  which  produce  at  the  top  a  cloud  of  sprays 
of  small  flowers  ;  latifolia  is  the  largest,  aud  ■ 
incana,  limonium  paniculata  are  good  kinds. 

Campanulas  are  a  useful  family  of  garden  j 
plants.  Turbinata,  carpatica,  and  Hendcrsouli  i 
are  the  best  of  the  dwarf  kinds  ;  and  pcrdicifulia,  . 
both  double  and  single,  and  grandis  are  the 
best  of  the  tall  kinds.  Our  native  Trachelinin  , 
is  a  good  plant  very  amenable  to  good  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  picked  some  in  the  woods  here  with, 
flowers  nearly  J  inches  long  and  almost  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  in  the  undivided  throat  of  the 
flower,  and  no  doubt  good  cultivation  would 
still  further  increase  the  size  of  the  flower*. 

Columbines  are  very  graceful  and  pretty. 
Aquilegia  chrysantha  is  a  good  strong  jellow, 
which  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  holds  ou 
well  from  year  to  year.  The  single  and  douW* 
white  varieties  of  our  native  A.  vulraris  are 
also  showy  and  useful ;  a  flesh-coloured  variety 
is  chaste  and  pretty,  but  the  wild  blue  u 
preferable  to  the  garden  purples.  Kermeeina, 
callfomica,  and  Skinncrii  are  good  garden 
kinds,  but  tho  others  are  scarcely  beginners' 
plants.  Day  Lilies  ( Hemerocallis)  are  good 
distinct  plants,  making  bold  tufts  of  foliage. 
They  are  useful  for  out-of-the-way  places,  as 
they  will  grow  anywhere  where  they  a  little 
sun.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  b^ore  they 
are  planted,  as  they  spread  into  large  cluraps 
which  remain  in  good  condition  for  years.  The 
flowers  are  yellow’,  or  tawny  orango.  Diaticha 
fl.-pl,  and  Kwansa  fl.-pl.  are  good  doubles; 
flava,  fulva  and  japonica  are  good  singles; 
fulva  has  tho  finest  foliage.  If  only  one  is 
wanted  fiava  should  bo  chosen ;  the  foliage  is 
so  lai  ge  a«  that  of  the  others,  and  thefloweTB 
s  ii'eat  .'(y.afccl,  ai.d  are  set  on  the  stem  in  a 
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is  very  picturesque  when  cut.  One 
ibest  vsaes  of  out  tlowera  I  have  been  able 
this  anmmer  consisted  of  two  white 
kof  S^Msnieh  Iris  and  a  blue  one,  two  stems 
ItoierouMllia  Hava,  a  few  stems  of  Ragged 
's  (Lychnis  Floe-cuculi),  a  stem  of  Stitch- 
a  frond  or  two  of  male  Fern,  a  bit  of  Oak, 
,aome  Orassee.  Hepaticas  are  beautiful  little 
in  early  spring,  and  especially  useful  for 
atiDg  where  they  are  snaded  in  summer 
Ftrees  which  are  bare  in  winter,  and  where 
'  can  be  hidden  by  something  taller  springing 
ster.  They  specially  like  an  inch  or  so  of 
9tton  leaves  tuoked  in  abont  them  in 
imn,  and,  with  this  little  attention  bestowed 
tjlBSally,  to  be  allowed  to  grow  and  spread  as 
ji^  like.  <>cum  ooccinoum  plenum  is  a  very 
^■^l,  welLbehaved  plant,  of  neat  habit.  It  is 
isanKly  free  flowering  enough  to  be  called 
^Bwy,  but  its  red  flowers  are  produced  con- 
tisuously  throughout  the  summer.  Many  of  the 
l^ohnis  family  are  useful.  Lychnis  Haageaua 
BMcables  Sweet  William,  and  gives  a  variety 
U  tints.  Lychnis  Yiscaria  splendens  plena, 
sail  dioica  fl.-pl.  arc  good  doubles  ;  Cnalce- 
IB  ncarooly  worth  growing.  Rockets  are 
toed  old  fashioned  plants,  requiring  high  culti¬ 
vation  and  annual  renew'al  of  the  soil.  They 
be  planted  amongst  things  lequiriog 
saular  culture.  Spinoas  or  Meadow  Sweets 
|A  good  things  for  cool,  moist  places ;  if 
iflaated  elsewhere  they  must  bo  plentifully  snp- 
oUedwith  water.  S.  Aroncus  and  S.  Filipen- 
Snla,  with  white  flowers,  and  S.  venusta  and  S. 

with  crimson  flowers,  are  indispensable. 
X  good  stock  for  a  moist  border  would  be  these  : 
r-TroUius,  or  Globe  flovrera.  Double  Marsh 
Hacigold,  Mienulua  in  variety.  Orchis  mascula, 
Ol  maculata  and  0.  latifolia,  Iris  sibirica,  and 
h^orien tails,  and  Myoaotis  sera  per  (lorens. 

^niph-iAa^  or  Triiomas  are  stately  plants  for 
Cfospicuous  positions.  If  planted  in  borders 
tfasy  should  be  allowed  to  stantl  out  singly 
^amg  dwarf  plants,  as  foliage  and  flowers  are 
distinct,  and  make  a  good  group  together. 
J>eable  Sunflowers  (RelUnthus  multiflorus 
ploaua)  are  useful  for  autumn,  and  do  well  in 
tevfis,  as  m*y  be  seen  from  the  uio  made  of 
,(hem  in  the  London  squares.  Sunflowers  are 
bsagry,  thirsty  plants,  qualities  which  must  be 
Uk«n  into  consideration  in  placing  them, 
dtber  good  plants  for  borders  are 
'SloUinaQS  Fnocinella,  Lloum  lateuin,  Astor  alpinus, 
monUna,  Corydili*  nobllii,  Achillea  Ptsrmlca 
e-pt,  KAnunculus  aoooltlfollm  plenum.  Ranunculus 
Mratrdcaulis.  Swlutn  spectabUc,  Scabloaa  oaucwlca 
ajQgiti.  Anomouo  Japonica  rosoo,  and  A.  lionorino  Jobert, 
i^rprwUnTr.  ri<ldum,  Rudbockla  Newmannll,  CJalllardla 
pBHtiflora.  Contranthus  rubor.  OvTpaophlU  pinlculata, 
lijpericina  oljmpioum,  Polemonluni  Richardaonl, 
t^Bt^eraoas,  Be\'eral  speoies  distinct  from  the  florists’ 
Fookias  in  variety  with  fine  rolia$|'o  :  Aster  Amollus 
hswaraMcus,  Lupinusarborcus,  Lupliiuspolyphvllosalbus, 
SIOBirda  didyma,  Verbascum  Caaixii,  V.  phornicfum, 
Tenmica  subeeasliii.  J .  D. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Vegetarlanlflm. — Man  is  essentially  onmi 
jvsmms,  as  shown  both  bv  his  teeth  and  by  his 
-  tateetioal  anatomy  ;  in  fact,  like  the  boar,  he 
is  herbivorous  in  tropical  cUmatos,  mixtivorous 
in  temperate  ones,  and  carnivorous  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  Does  your  correspondent  wish 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
weak,  shrinking,  and  pasillanimous  Hindoo? 
Unfortunately  for  his  argument  the  brave  and 
warlike  Sikhs  eat  every  kind  of  flesh,  except 
ttat  of  cows.  How  long  does  he  think  we  should 
bold  India  were  its  200,000.000  of  inhabitants 
degraded  and  enfeebled  by  grazing,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar?  As  for  Mr.  Walkden’s  dicta 
concerning  Scottish  and  Irish  troops,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  he  should,  unless  wilfully, 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  deeds  which  excite 
bis  admiration  were  performed  after  the  good 
mnat  meal  ”  which  forms  one  attraction  of 
I  service.  Had  Mr.  W.  seen  one-hundredth 
of  the  number  of  soldiers  that  I  have,  and 
I  observed  for  himself  how  the  pot-bellied 
I  spindle-shanked,  potato- fed  Irishman  whom  we 
^  get  as  a  reernit  develops  under  a  generous  flesh 
liet  into  the  brave,  active,  and  dashing  soldier 
I  of  whose  doings  at  Tel-el-Kebir  he  is  good 
noogh  to  land,  he  might  have  thought  twice 
efore  penning  his  paragraph.  The  very  wisest 
od  best  men  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  the 
ationn  which,  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

ftve  been  the  conquerors  of  the  world  havj&d^en  _ 

at  eaters,  and,  1  may  add.  consu  faers  Dt 
ol. — The  Pkiko*  Coi-bOAi'a 


Hardening  off  plants  for  winter.— I 
As  the  most  trying  period  of  our  winter  ap¬ 
proaches  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  amateur 
i;ardeucr8  of  the  advisability  of  keeping  their 
stock  of  plants  as  fully  exposed  to  plenty  of  air 
as  possible  so  as  to  harden  their  tissues,  and 
render  them  capable  of  resisting  the  greater 
degree  of  cold  we  may  reasonably  expect  as  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  for  there  can  be  no 
question  about  plants  being  able  to  resist  cold 
successfully,  depending  in  a  great  measure  on 
how  they  have  been  treated  in  the  matter  of 
exciting  or  checking  growth.  During  the 
darkest  months  of  our  year,  or  what  may  he 
termed  the  early  winter  months,  the  less  plants 
are  excited  into  growth  the  better,  aud  where  a 
mixed  collection  of  plants  are  grown  iu  one  house 
the  best  plan  ia  to  keep  the  house  freely  ventilated 
on  all  favourable  oucasious,  only  shutting  up 
close  when  sharp  frost  makes  such  a  proceeding 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  majority  of  plants 
in  flowers  now  are  those  of  a  half  hardy  kind 
that  only  need  the  shelter  of  a  gloss  roof  to 
flower  them  to  perfection,  therefore  avoid  fire 
heat  as  much  as  iK>3sible,  as  a  few  degrees  of 
frost,  when  everything  is  dry,  wdll  not  hurt  the 
ocenpant  of  a  house  with  a  closely  glazed  roof 
nearly  so  much  as  the  plan  of  starting  them 
into  a  w'eakly  blanched  growth  by  keeping  fires 
going  before  they  are  really  wanted.  1  may 
mention  bedding  Geraniums  as  the  most 
familiar  example  of  soft  wooded  greenhouse 
plants  that  amateur  gardeners  have  to  deal 
with,  and  the  treatment  that  keeps  them  safe 
will  answer  w’ell  for  the  majority  of  others. 
Now  we  know  that  Geraniums,  planted  out-of- 
doora  in  summer,  will  defy  several  degrees  of 
frost  in  antumn  before  they  succumb,  and  the 
first  to  get  frost-bitten  are  those  that  are  gross 
and  sappy  by  reason  of  being  planted  in  rich  soil, 
or  from  being  drawn  up  inclose  confined  positions, 
and  the  last  to  feel  its  eflecta  are  those  that  have 
been  hardened  by  keeping  them  half  starved, 
by  keeping  them  dry  at  the  root,  and  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.  In  largo  gardens  where 
bedding  out  forma  an  important  feature,  I  have 
always  found  the  Geraniums  planted  in  vases 
and  places  most  fully  exposed  to  the  extremes 
of  heat,  cold,  and  drought  were  always  the 
last  to  show  the  elTects  of  frost.  Even  when 
those  in  beds  were  quite  killed  the  vase  plants 
remained  fresh  and  green ;  therefore,  treat 
your  pot  plants  so  as  to  keep  them  as  little 
excited  in  growth  as  possible.  Keep  the  house 
as  dry  as  possible,  only  giving  enough  water  at 
the  root  to  keep  each  plant  safe  according  to 
whether  it  is  of  a  moisture- loving  nature  or  not, 
for  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  similar  plants 
would  bo  ruined  by  being  kept  so  d  ry  at  the  root  as 
is  best  for  the  Gemnium  tribe.  Pits  and  frames 
in  which  plants  are  being  stored  for  the  winter 
must  be  kept  freely  ventilated,  only  putting  on 
covering  in  cases  of  very  sharp  frost  occurring. 
Look  out  for  slugs,  snails,  and  other  depre¬ 
dators  that  prey  on  the  foliage,  dust  with  lime 
and  soot,  and  keep  the  soil  only  just  moist 
enough  to  render  the  plants  safe  from  shrivel¬ 
ling.  At  this  time  of  year  there  ia  little  need 
for  artificial  watering  in  pits  or  frames.  Have 
external  coverings  in  readiness  for  any  emer¬ 
gency  or  sudden  change  of  weather,  but  do  not 
coddle  up  your  plants  and  start  them  pre¬ 
maturely  into  growth  when  they  ought  to  bo  at 
rest,  for  more  harm  is  done  by  over  than  under 
protection,  and  if  gradually  hardened  off,  it  ia 
surprising  how  much  frost  plants  that  are 
usaally  called  tender  will  safely  resist. — J. 
Groom,  Oofsporl, 

Unheated  greenhouses.— To  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  “Vicar’s  Wife,”  I  would  reply  that  I  am 
a  firm  believer  iu  the  cool  greenhouse  system. 
Of  course  we  must  determine  at  the  outset 
what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  under  the 
uiven  conditions.  Wc  cannot  expect  hothouse 
flowers  in  December.  We  must  l>o  content  as 
soon  as  the  winter  fogs  and  sta  sot  in  to  say 
farewell  for  the  season  to  PeVi  rgoniums,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Abutilons,  A  oc //cm  u?  7/171*:.  But  then 

see  what  we  have  in  their  place.  A  cool  green¬ 
house  need  never  bo  quite  without  blossom. 
Chrysinthemums  make  it  hruht  all  through 
November  and  December,  and  acme  late  kinds 
linger  on  into  January.  Amongst  these  stand 
pots  of  Salvias,  Schizostylis  with  its  bright 
Ixia -like  blossoms,  yellow  Jessamine,  Launis- 
tinus,  a-ad  Christmas  Rose.  Let  November  and 
lb”^i)e  damp  as  they  will,  a  greenhouse 
d^liduvith  such  plants  as  these  need  nv'r 


look  dull.  In  January  the  Primroses  an 
bulbs  come  on,  and  forward  pots  of  Polyan¬ 
thus,  Primroses,  Snowdrops,  Pansies,  and  Viol  jte, 
which  had  been  waiting  their  time  in  the 
cold  frame,  fill  up  the  places  left  bare  by  the 
removal  of  the  plants  whose  seaison  is  over. 
With  February  the  succession  increases,  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  greenhouse  is  always 
bright.  Has  a  “  Vicar’s  Wife  ”  rightly  under¬ 
stood  what  we  may  and  what  we  must  not 
attempt  in  the  cool  greenhouse?  Damp  is  a 
great  enemy,  still  I  never  find  either  bulbs  or 
Solanums  suffer  from  damp,  and  my  greenhouse 
is  situated  in  a  not  very  dry  part  of  the  not  very 
dry  county  of  Lincolnshire.  If  the  greenhouse 
has  a  flue,  I  would  advise  in  very  damp  weather 
to  light  a  bit  of  lire  and  set  the  windows  open 
in  the  daytime  to  air  the  house.  The  popular 
delusion  is  that  if  a  greenhouse  ever  wants  a 
fire  it  should  be  lit  at  night,  when  Nature  her¬ 
self  teaches  us  to  keep  our  plants  cool.  Failing 
this,  why  not  get  a  suitable  paraffin  stove 
(I  use  Gillingham’s),  not  to  heat,  but  to  air 
the  house  occasionally.  My  stove  is  of  such  a 
size  that  I  do  not  think  it  raises  the  tempera¬ 
ture  2  degs.,  but  it  certainly  checks  the 
damp  and  makes  the  place  comfortable.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  I  may  fairly  call  mine  a  cool 
greenhouse,  because  all  that  the  stove  does  is 
to  supplement  the  action  of  the  sun  in  very 
damp,  dull  weather.  But  even  if  I  had  no  stove 
I  should  still  say,  “Yes,  1  can  get  some  plants 
to  bloom  at  all  seasons  iu  a  cool  greenhouse.” — 
A  LiNooLN.smRE  Rector. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

Primroses. — During  the  past  summer  there 
has  appeared  notes  in  Oaudenixo  of  tho  neces¬ 
sity  of  watering  tho  Primrose,  and  this  I  fully 
agree  with,  as  for  that  attention,  be  it  little  or 
much,  this  plant  will  well  repay  in  the  following 
spring.  If  planted  close  to  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
or  in  any  sunless  situation,  it  wdll  make  itself 
at  home,  and  if  a  little  attention  be  paid  in  tho 
matter  of  watering,  I  feel  sure  tho  Primrose 
would  be  thought  more  of,  although  it  is  now 
everybody’s  flower;  but  all  will  have  more  flower, 
and  of  a  very  stout  erect  growth  amongst  a 
dark  green  foliage,  which  will  be  far  better 
than  those  left  to  take  their  chance,  for  if  we 
go  to  the  natural  home  of  the  Primrose — viz., 
the  woods  and  plantations,  where  exist  the 
shade  and  moisture  they  need,  we  shall  find 
them  growing  all  the  summer,  and  making  up 
fine  plump  crowns  for  bloom  in  spring  ;  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  water  them  in  our  gardens  to 
meet  their  natural  wants.  I  may  mention  this 
more  for  suburban  gardens,  where  they  do  not 
appear  so  plentiful  as  they  might  be.  If  a 
little  attention  was  bestowed  on  their  culture 
they  would  make  a  lovely  show  in  early 
spring.  I  am  situated  within  the  four-miles’ 
circle  of  Charing  Cross,  N.W.,  and  in  my  case 
I  planted  a  few  from  a  window  box  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  facing  the  north-east.  This  was  after 
blooming,  and  there  being  no  ^ound  to  waste 
I  wished  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Now,  I  gave 
these  several  good  waterings,  and  tho  following 
spring  my  employer  was  so  pleased  to  see  them 
in  such  gorgeous  array,  that  I  suggested  tho 
whole  length  of  wall  be  planted,  wmich  it  now 
is.  Through  ill-health  I  went  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  their  blooming  in  plantations 
near  my  house,  and  there  got  many  roots  and 
brought  back  with  mo  and  planted  tho  length 
of  wall,  which  are  now  well  ripened  with  crowns 
as  full  as  a  Strawberry  plant  about  to  be  forced, 
and  leaves  like  the  Foxglove,  more  than  tho 
much-neglected  Primroses. — C.  Meacock,  Bel- 
size  Park. 

Marigolds  in  autumn.— Marigolds  have 
been  unusually  gay  during  the  fine  autumn 
weather  that  we  have  been  experiencing — in 
fact,  they  appear  to  flower  on  through  drought 
or  rain  as  if  weather  proof,  and  the  various 
shades  of  yellow,  orange,  and  striped  have  this 
season  come  in  with  striking  effect  with  the 
Chrysanthemums,  and  very  few  plants  used  in 
the  flower  garden  for  summer  bedding  make  so 
gorgeous  a  display  in  autumn.  All  that  they 
require  is  a  more  pleasing  perfume  to  render 
them  universal  favourites.— J.  G.  H. 

The  Old  Double  White  Feverfew. — 
This  plant  ranks  amongst  the  finest  and  best  of 
ai!  ntjbaciojs  pJunts,  as  it  can  be  had  in  flower 
I'.iiiix’t  **'•  M-nj  til 31  of  Viio  .v«;ar.  A  few  plants 
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There  are  varieties  of  it,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  other  (varieties,  notably  a 
grand  one  called  Queen  Victoria.  From  the 
results  already  seen  in  crosses  of  these  scarlet 
kinds  with  L.  syphilitica,  of  which  Sweet’s 
grand  purple  L.  speciosa  is  an  instance,  these 
Lobelias  are  worth  some  attention  from  raisers. 
When  grown  in  bold  clumps  they  are  princely 
objects  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
They  vary  in  height  from  18  inches  to  4  feet. 
The  hardiness  or  these  plants  is  not  such  that 
they  may  be  set  in  any  garden  and  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  same  way  as  tall  Cam¬ 
panulas.  There  may  bo  exceptions  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  but  they  will  be  found  to  be  few.  Still, 
the  care  needed  to  keep  up  a  healthy  stock  is  so 
small,  that  those  who  have  seen  the  dazzling 
masses  of  bloom  which  they  produce  in  autumn 
surely  cannot  begrudge  it.  With  timely  pro¬ 
tection,  roots  otherwise  suitably  planted  may 
be  kept  in  the  open  ground  year  after  year. 
But  in  Yorkshire  we  have  another  difficulty 
perhaps  not  encountered  by  our  southern 
friends.  Notwithstanding  that  the  base  shoots 
make  a  very  early  start,  the  flowers  are  often 
too  late  to  be  fully  enjoyed,  and  they  get  cut  by 
early  frosts.  So  far  as  m^  experience  goes,  the 
double  object  of  preserving  stock  and  getting 
the  flowers  a  little  sooner  is  best  gained  by 


of  it  lifted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  a  few 
weeks  since  are  now  really  lovely,  their  white 
flowers  are  as  clear  and  perfect  as  those  of  a 
small  Porapone  Chrysanthemum.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  such  a  fine  hardy  plant  should  bo  lost 
through  neglect,  as  when  planted  it  will  remain 
good  tor  years.  Anyone  who  may  still  have  a 
few  roots  left  would  do  well  to  divide  them  at 
once,  and  pot  a  few,  as  it  wdll  force  like  a 
Spiriea  if  not  given  too  much  heat,  or  if  placed 
in  a  cool  house  it  would  be  in  flower  for  Easter, 
when  really  good  white  flowers  are  often  scarce. 
— J.  F.  Sale,  Cheshire, 


as  they  are  well  through  the  gronipd.jjjjy 
should  be  potted  off  singly  iu  eimdl  pot^ia|Ke 
potted  again  in  4  inch  or  5-inch  pots.  AbotiqESie 
end  of  April  or  early  in  May  the  plants 
be  put  out  into  cold  frames,  where  they  irill 
gradually  become  inured  to  stand  ont 
the  lights.  They  ought  not  to  be  planted  out  ihJ 
the  open  until  quite  the  last  week  in  May  or] 
early  June.  Seedlings  from  the  double  varM 
ties  or  plants  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
or  selected  kinds  should  be  grown  in  the  samfl 
way.— J.  D.  E.  J 

12200  —Creeper  for  thatched.  roo^J 
Clematis  Flammula  makes  a  first-class  oovenij 
for  a  roof.  We  have  a  summer-hoiLBe  abdjfl 
IG  feet  long,  with  thatched  roof  lattice- won 
front  and  doorway  in  the  centre,  at  one  side  M 
which  we  have  two  Honeysuoklea,  a  Hop, 
a  Clematis  Flammula.  They  run  up  the  InttioJ 
and  entirely  cover  the  roof,  which  has  been-aMl 
mass  of  bloom  the  whole  autumn.  The  Clemafl| 
being  the  strongest  grower,  -  monopolises  tra 
whole  roof  with  its  myriads  of  small,  whitM 
sw'eet-scented  blooms.  Here  and  there  a  sprav 
of  Hop  or  a  few  blooms  of  Honeysuckle  staafl 
out  al^ve  it,  and  add  to  the  beauty  and  geneqj 
effect.  We  fix  some  strips  of  wire  netfdngdfl 
the  thatch  for  the  Clematis  to  lay  hold  of  ifl 
prevent  its  being  blown  down. — W.  U 

1211.1.— TropaBOlum  tuberoenm. — ThU 
plant  has  flowered  freely  with  me  for  ths  law 
throe  years.  I  take  up  the  tubers  after  tkfl 
foliage  has  died  down,  and  plant  them  in  a  bofl 
of  sandy  soil,  and  pat  them  away  in  a  cool  pl^ufl 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  In  April  I  plant  then 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  that  time  theM 
have  made  bunches  of  white  hbrons  roots,  ai» 
all  the  eyes  are  plump.  They  at  onoe  commenqU 
to  grow.  They  require  very  rich  soil  and  plentj 
of  root  moisture.  Thus  treated  they  gro9 
rapidly  and  commence  to  bloom  in  8eptembc2 
They  have  been  and  are  still  a  sheet  of  bloom,  g 
,  enclose  a  bunch  of  the  flowers.  They  are  aU 
seeding  this  season,  which  they  never  did  befoBj 
^  I  should  have  said  when  the  tubers  are  plants 
in  the  sandy  soil  they  should  be  kept  nea^j 
dry  till  planting  out  time,  as  if  kept  moist  thf 
M'ould  make  premature  growth. — M.  D., 

CO.  Wicklow.  [With  this  communication  caa 
some  very  fine  sprays  of  Tropaeolum  taberoeur 
laden  with  brilliant  blossoms. — Ed.J 
12254.— Plants  for  centre  of  bed.^ 
Scarlet  w'ould  be  a  good  centre,  and  a  goo^i 
scarlet  is  the  semi-Cactus  Dahlia  Fire 
it  is  a  constant  full  bloomer.  If  a  single  now 
ii  preferred,  Scarlet  Defiance,  Rob  Hoy,  o| 
Gracilis  elegans  would  be  all  good  fiowem 
Well  grown,  strong  plants  of  Gaillardia  picta 
would  make  a  fine  centre,  and  contrast  wet 
with  the  light  blue  of  the  Agapanthns.  If  ( 
white  or  yellow  centre  was  desirod,  Dabli 
White  Queen  or  Lutea  grandiflora  (yelio# 
mieht  be  used,  or  a  compound  of  those  colour 
in  Mrs.  Reginald  Uf^her.  Scabiosaatropurpurei 
would  also  form  a  fine  rich  dark  centre. — J.  ^ 
Lancashire, 

T2-2.m— Lily  of  the  Valley.— The  haA 

has  become  too  crowded,  the  plants  cannd 
flower  through  want  of  light,  and  probably  ||f 
reason  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Now  wA 
good  time  to  make  a  now  plantation.  The  sd 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  worked,  mbdej 
with  it  some  rotten  manure,  or  if  this  is  na 
done,  a  top-dressing  of  dung  shonld  be  given  £i 
spring.  Plant  the  strongest  crowns  togetfa^ 
setting  them  about  3  inches  apart,  which  wiM 
allow  them  room  for  several  years,  for  LiliejssP^ 
the  Valley  flower  best  when  well  established 
providing  they  get  enough  food,  air,  and  ligm. 
-J.  C.  B. 

- These  have  exhausted  the  soil.  Take  up  the  roots  sk 

once,  remove  some  of  the  old' soil,  and  replace  it  vHlta. 
Rood,  rich,  friable  loam,  or  garden  soil  with  a  fair  porticn 
of  well-decayed  manure.  In  this  plant  the  roota  in  Muaips, 
pressing  them  firmly  in,  and  covering  them  over  abaut 
3  inches  in  the  same  soil.  An  annual  top-droesing  ol  risk 
lea’ -mould  should  be  given. — J.  P.,  Loiuxukfre. 

Honesty.— The  seed  should  be  sown  the  lattcr 
end  of  March,  as  then  the  plants  get  a  ongceosoo  of  growth, 
and  flower  strongly  the  following  spring.  It  is  a  goM  )dan 
to  sow  where  they  are  to  bloom,  allowing  quite  0  inches 
between  the  plants,  as  Honesty  does  not  transploot  well. 

If  transplants  let  it  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  bavn  a 
pair  of  rough  leaves.— J.  C.  B 
Lily  of  the  Field.— My  experience  of  Stembergia 
lutea  IS  that  it  is  very  shy  as  regards  Uowering,  whilo  the 
variety  angustlfolia,  both  in  the  form  ot  large  ami  hate II 
m P‘,  flow-rs  with  great  profusion  under  preclaalvljho^ 
same  conditions.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
obuVn  vlilf  i.rro  v-’eev'.d  variety,  which  U  one 
loveliest  StrsA,  c!  Ite  seaixn.— It.  I.  U  ‘ 


NORTH  AMERICAN  LOBELIAS. 
Great  numbers  of  Lobelias  are  found  widely 
spread  over  the  American  continent,  even  in  the 
tropical  parts.  Few  of  them  are,  however,  culti¬ 
vated,  and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  finer 
species  are  not  only  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  latitude,  but  are  very  few  in  number,  a  re¬ 
mark  which  applies  to  the  perennial  and  tall 
growing  kinds.  Some  of  the  species  from  the 
hotter  parts  are  well  described  by  Kunth  and 
other  authorities,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  L. 
Tupa,  they  would  be  of  little  use  in  our  climate ; 
whilst  L.  fulgens,  L.  splendens,  and  L.  cardinalis 
arefrom  the  more  temperate  habitats  in  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Mexico.  After  all,  though  it 
would  never  do  to  shut  the  door  against  new 
comers,  we  are  comparatively  independent  of 
kinds  that,  although  good,  are  yet  unsuited  for 
our  use  by  reason  of  their  tender  nature,  as  we 
not  only  have  in  L.  syphilitica  and  the  kinds 
just  named  the  two  primary  colours  in  their 
most  brilliant  hues,  but  they  are  found  to  cross 
freely  of  themselves,  and  thus  to  afford  groat 
variety. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  distinctly 
coloured  species  belonging  to  the  more  northern 
districts — viz.,  L.  syphilitica,  a  border  plant 
much  admired  for  its  rich  blue  flowers,  which 
are  abundantly  produced  in  August  and  Sep- 
teml^r ;  height  from  1  foot  to  2  feet.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  thrives  in  a  drier  soil 
than  the  scarlet  sorts  ;  moreover,  it  is  also  more 
hardy.  Its  flowers  are  numerous  and  the  leafy 
calyx  distinctly  serrated.  The  segments  of  the 
angular  corolla  have  their  edges  ciliated  :  the 
flowers  are  1^  inches  long  and  form  bold  race¬ 
mes.  In  Dr.  Woodville’s  “Botany  ’’there  la  a 
good  engraving  of  this  plant,  and  some  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  are  furnished  respecting  its 
early  cultivation  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
importance  attached  to  it  in  its  wild  state  by  the 
North  American  Indians  as  a  medicine.  L.  s. 
maculata  is  a  variety  of  it  with  brownish  spots 
on  the  leaves,  but  to  attempt  to  notice  the  difle- 
rent  kinds  in  which  the  blood  of  this  species  is 
traceable  would  be  like  entering  a  maze.  L. 
colorata  (Sweet),  though  brought  from  America, 
is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  syphilitica  and 
cardinalis,  also  between  Nuttall’s  L.  coclestis  and 
Graham’s  L.  crispa,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
identical.  These  are  fine  kinds  with  deep  azure- 
blue  flowers,  that  make  their  appearance  in 
summer.  A  white  form,  too,  under  the  name 
alba,  is  offered  by  the  tr^e.  Two  years 
ago  I  raised  from  a  batch  of  seed  the 
following  colours  :  Blues  of  many  shades,  rose, 
scarlet,  and  two  plants  having  white  flowers  ; 
all  nearly  showed  the  features  of  syphilitica, 
and  some  were  a  reproduction  of  it,  pure  and 
simple'  With  the  exception  of  two  scarlets, 
one  with  a  remarkably  fiery  or  metallic  lustre, 

I  considered  the  seedlings  useless,  the  white  ones 
most  so,  for  they  were  scarcely  more  showy 
than  a  white  Dead  Nettle.  Of  the  qualities  of 
alba  I  cannot  speak,  having  neither  grown  nor 
seen  it. 

L.  cardinalis  (the  Cardinal  Flower)  «  a  very 
common  plant  in  Mexico,  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  other  States.  The  two  or  three  scarlet- 
coloured  species  mostly  grown  have  come  to  bo 
considered  to  be  pretty  nearly  one  and  the  same 
thing,  or  at  most  but  varieties.  Such  is  not, 
however,  the  case.  L.  splendens  and  1^.  fulgens, 
two  old  and  well-known  species,  are  Ixith 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  cardinalis.  In  L. 
fulgens  the  leaves  are  slightly  rolled  at  the 
edges  ;  they,  together  with  the  stems,  are  rather 
downy.  The  rich  scarlet  flowers  have  more 
substance,  and  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  are 
more  aente  than  in  L.  splendens,  which  has  to 
some  extent  the  features  of  both  of  th**  ai>ove.  bnt 
may  be  known  by  iui  purplf*  lee'Vati  wl’i^h'fl  *e 
not  rolled  like  those  ot  lulgens,  ^r^'»'ny. 


Flowers  of  Txibelia  cordinalia  (small)  and  L.  splondcas 
(large);  both  natural  size. 


potting  strong  crowns  early  in  the  autumn  ob¬ 
tained  either  by  division  or  cuttings  rooted 
early  in  summer.  In  a  cold  frame  these  will 
probably  go  on  making  new  roots  all  winter,  and 
if  put  out  in  April  in  deeply-tilled  quarters, 
such  as  those  for  Dahlias,  they  make  a  grand 
and  early  display. 

All  the  roots  may  be  preserved  in  the  open 
ground  if  desired  by  placing  coal  a^hes  several 
Inches  thick  over  them.  These  have  been  said 
to  be  of  little  use,  but  they  will  be  found  to  be 
otherwise  if  used  early  enough.  The  base 
crowns  become  very  proud,  even  in  autumn,  and 
by  the  time  frosts  arrive  they  have  well- 
developed  foliage  ;  therefore  to  cast  a  weight  of 
ashes  on  these  crowns  at  such  a  stage  cannot  be 
helpful.  They  should  go  on  as  soon  as  there  is 
the  least  sign  of  sprouts  on  the  surface,  when 
they  will  not  only  give  protection,  but  give  it  at 
the  moat  fitting  stage  of  next  season’s  growth, 
and  will,  moreover,  act  as  a  beneficial  check. 
Neither  do  I  like  to  cut  the  old  stems  from  off 
such  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness.  The  ample- 
ness  of  these  will  afford  some  shelter,  and  I  have 
fancied  that  the  weather  lot  in  by  the  cut,  hollow 
stalks  has  something  to  do  with  root  decay.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  plant  these  Lobelias  in  damp, 
sunless  quarters.  They  certainly  need  moisture 
in  summer,  but  deep  tilth  is  a  desideratum. 

J.  W.  K. 


2262.— Single  Dahlias.— The  best  v 
Lt>  treit  these  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  Febn»i 
e^y  in  March  in  a  gentle  hotbea,  La 
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AUSTRALIAN  TREE  FER^iS.  iadebtedfor  the  great  bulkof  the  most  decorative  ticularly  Btraight-atemmed  Alsophila  australia, 

uou  a  few  of  the  temperate  region  *Tree  of  them  to  the  moimtainoua  regions  of  Australia,  native  of  the  Stuart  and  Gawler  ranges, 
hich  now  are  frequently  seen  in  our  cool  where,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  Alsophila  Cooperi,  the  stem  of  which  is 
^atones  and  winter  gardens  come  from  illustration,  they  grow  thickly  in  deep,  dark,  slender,  very  straight,  and  totally  deprived  of 
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and  Liverpool  range  in  New  South  Wales,  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  rough, 
slender  stem  and  its  long,  plumoso  fronds, 
borne  on  stout  stalks,  furnished  with  light 
brown  hairs,  be  kept  apart  from  those  of 
Tasmanian  and  New  Zealand  origin,  as  they 
not  only  succeed  a<lmirably  under  similar  treat¬ 
ment,  but  are  likewise  often  found  scattered 
over  the  different  habitats  just  alluded  to. 
However  productive  of  Tree  Ferns  other  parts 
of  Australia  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  in 
Victoria,  a  natural  grove  cf  which  district 
the  annexed  illustration  represents,  that  those 
possessing  the  most  imposing  proportions  are 
found.  There  Dicksonia  antarctica  grows  to 
a  height  of  60  feet  or  more.  Its  great 
height  is  not,  however,  the  only  quality 
which  recommends  it  as  the  handsomest  Tree 
Fern  known  the  symmetry  of  its  noble 
head  of  ample  fronds,  and  its  massive  trunk, 
are  also  striking  features  belonging  to  it, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  fine  specimen  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  illustration.  Victoria, 
however,  possesses  no  monopoly  in  the  way  of 
forests  of  this  fern,  os  Tasmania,  or  what  for¬ 
merly  used  to  be  called  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
which  is  only  separated  from  the  Australian 
continent  by  Bass’s  Straits,  has  also  a  great 
share  in  the  production  of  this  Dicksonia, 
especially  Mount  Wellington.  In  both  places 
the  habitats  of  the  Tree  Ferns  are  so  damp 
that  they  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  perpetual 
mist,  an  assertion  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  trunks  imported  into  this 
country  are  cither  partially  or  totally  clothed 
with  the  little  Hymenophyllum  rarum,  and 
the  equally  diminutive,  though  exceedingly 
pretty,  Trichornanes  venosum,  both  species 
which  could  not  possibly  luxuriate  under 
any  other  atmospheric  condition.  The  hardi¬ 
ness  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  is  surpriiing ;  it 
has  been  even  found  wdth  its  head  heavily  laden 
with  snow.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
its  culture  out-of-doors  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  w'ith  any  decided  success.  Besides  ant¬ 
arctica,  New'  Zealand  m^ht  also  claim  the 
po8sei*8ion  of  the  Silver  Tree  Fern  (Cyathea 
dealbata),  a  kind  with  large  fronds,  which, 
owing  to  the  silvery  colour  of  their  under¬ 
surface,  are  very  attractive.  C.  medullaris,  a 
gigantic  Tree  Fern,  with  stalks  of  a  beautifully 
ebony-black  colour,  and  C.  Smithi,  an  arbores¬ 
cent  kind  with  very  delicately  divided  fronds. 
Also  Dicksonia  s<^uarro8a  with  a  very  slender 
stem  and  fronds  disposed  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  D.  fibrosa,  which  seems  only  a  crisp 
form  of  D.  antarctica,  and  the  less- known 
Dicksonia  lanata — all  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
where  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  forest  vegeta¬ 
tion  as  regards  arborescent  Ferns.  S. 


ROSES. 


Gloire  de  Dijon.—Amongst  old  favour- 
tes  of  our  gardens  there  are  scarcely  any  that 
enjoy  such  a  deserved  reputation  as  this,  for  it 
is  unquestionably  the  most  continuous  bloom¬ 
ing  Rose  wo  have.  During  tho  present  month 
of  November  I  have  seen  this  Rose  both  on 
standards,  dwarf,  and  especially  on  walls,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  of  that  lovely  creamy  white 
for  which  it  is  so  much  prized,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  no  other  wall  climber  is  so  extensively 
used  in  the  southern  counties  as  this.  Many  of 
the  oldest  houses  have  overhanging  roofs,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  tl\e8e  tho  lovely  clusters  of 
delicately-coloured  blossoms  are  now  to  bo  seen, 
ooking  more  like  June  than  November,  and 
anyone  making  additions  to  their  list  of  wall 
plants  should  ^yaya  include  this  excellent  old 
Rose  in  their  list,  for  if  it  only  gave  us  this 
beautiful  autumnal  display  it  would  be  well 
worthy  of  a  place,  but  when  we  find  it  pro¬ 
ducing  its  wealth  of  blossom  at  least  nine  months 
of  the  year  one  need  not  wonder  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  demand  there  is  for  this  Rose,  which, 
although  grown  by  the  thousand,  is  seldom  left 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season. — J.  C.,  Ilants. 

1226.^  — Boses  in  pots. — See  my  answer  to 
No.  12273.  Plant  in  a  pot  or  tub,  if  a  suitable 
border  is  not  available  for  the  purpose.  Isabella 
Sprunt  is  one  of  the  best  for  forcing  for  buds, 
and  Niphetos  is  one  of  the  best  for  pots  ;  often 
snowy  white,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  climber, 
nor  wbnld  I  plant  Isabella  Sprunt  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  atf  there  ore  others  mo^^suitable  for 
and  robust  rods /for 


Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
and  any  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race  would  do 
well,  and  give  satisfaction.  The  new  Bourbon 
Rose,  Madame  Isaac  Perriere,  would,  I  think, 
also  succeed  well  inside. — William  Walters, 
Burton-on- Trent. 

12286.— Plajitinar  Roses.— Of  course  this 
should  now  be  completed  as  early  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow  01.  In  any  case  the  plants 
should  be  **  heeled  in”  immediately  on  receipt, 
as  if  allowed  to  bo  exposed  to  the  wind,  &c., 
drying  the  roots,  serious  mischief  must  take  place. 
It  is  most  important  to  have  the  roots  properly 
protected  during  transit,  and  in  no  case  allowed 
to  get  dry.  Even  in  planting  take  one  at  a  time 
from  the  bundle,  and  do  not  expose  all  to  tho 
air,  I  am  convinced  many  failures  may  be  put 
down  to  neglect  of  this  simple  and  at  once 
apparent  precaution.  It  is  absurd  to  see  how 
some  persons  expose  the  roots  of  Roses,  &c., 
to  the  wind,  forgetting,  as  they  do,  that  the 
fibres  are  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  and  should 
bo  treated  as  carefully  and  kindly  as  possible  if 
any  success  is  to  follow  removals.  Providing 
“  Hayton”  took  care  to  “  heel  ”  his  Roses  in  for 
tho  few  days  between  receipt  and  when  per¬ 
manently  planted,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
feel  uneasy  ;  but  if  allowed  to  take  their  chance 
for  four  or  five  days,  with  drying  winds  getting 
to  the  roots,  I  fear  failure  will  be  his  reward 
for  the  neglect  of  the  simple  precaution  1  have 
endeavoured  to  explain. — William  Walters, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

12273.— Roses  for  greenhouse  wall.— 
The  following  would  be  very  suitable,  viz.  : — 
Mardchal  Niel,  Gloire  do  Dijon,  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Heine  Marie  Henriettc,  Solfaterre, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  any  of  tho  strong  growers 
amongst  the  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Plant  at  once 
in  a  prepared  border,  inside  tho  house,  or,  fail¬ 
ing  this,  use  a  large  pot,  box,  or  tub,  taking  care 
to  have  plenty  of  cracks  for  good  drainage — a 
most  im[)ortant  matter.  Obtain  good  pot  plants 
to  start  with,  having  strong  shoots  several  feet 
l*sng,  and,  with  proper  treatment,  success  will 
be  assured.— William  Walters,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

12222.— Roses  tor  grreenhouse  wall.— 
No  time  better  than  the  present.  If  it  is  an 
outside  wall  with  a  fair  amount  of  sun,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  (crimson),  Boulo  de  Neige  (white), 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  (pale  pink),  Aime  V ibert 
(white), Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  crimson  Boursaulta 
would  be  good  Rosea  to  select  from.  If  an  in¬ 
side  wall,  any  of  the  above  except  the  B  )ur8ault3, 
with  Marcchal  Niel  (yellow),  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
(cherry  carmine).  Climbing  Devoniensis,  La 
Marque  (lemon).  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (rose), 
Relne  Marie  Henriette  (red  Gloire  de  Dijon), 
and  Reve  D’Or  or  Bouquet  D'Or  (yellows),  may 
be  selected  from.— J.  P.,  Lancashire, 


I  sheltered  spot,  as  sharp  frosts  are  li 
'  the  catkins.  It  is  an  admirable  -- 

ing  a*  wall,  being  green  all  the  year  ravai  ^ 
in  winter,  attractive  in  the  way  of 
several  weeks  at  a  time.  The  c?ommox?^J 
this  shrub  is  the  male,  the  female,  will** 
attractive,  being  rarely  met  with. 

12209.— Soil  for  Rhododendxo-"’’^^* 
is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessarr**’ 
dodendrons  ;  they  will  grow  in  any 
except  pure  sand  and  clay,  and  wh  _ 

contain  much  lime.  If  you  can 
loamy  soil,  road  jurings,  or  ® 

similar  nature  to  mix  with  your  1^  y 

will  be  able  to  grow  llhododendrr 
Decomposed  garden  refuse  and  )  ^ 

serve  the  same  purpose, — J.  C.  I 
12264.  -  Propagating 

VeltchU.-!  find  the  present  **2’?„* 

year  to  put  in  cuttings  of  thP‘®“x^, 
tho  shoots  of  the  current  ye-* 
cut  them  in  lengths  of  abo  ®  mch^,  an< 
insert  in  sandy  soil  in  pots 
in  an  nnheated  house  or  frair*®®P^S 
moist;  but  do  not  atterapf?  ©recite 
until  the  days  begin  to  le''^®®* 
will  soon  start  into  growth, ®  montt 
of  May  will  be  ready  for  p-'iDg 
3-inch  pots.  Keep  them  glass  nntil  wel 
rooted,  and  gradually  inui*'^®'P  ^  plenty  of 
air  tying  the  young  grow  stakes  ;  an 

in  June  they  may  be  plu^d  m  of  ashes 

in  the  open  air.  They  w 

the  autumn,  fit  for  plai«g  against  or 

trellises,  for  which  purp®  suited, 

— J.  G.,  Hants. 

the  ti  eo  to  a  (Jbnsl  icrabl^cpth.  and 

weU  under  the  ball  of  rv**  tree  can  to  pulled 

tho  tow  feet  It  is  intondo-®  he  removed. -J.  D.  b. 

12216  —Shrub  for  3dge.-For  a  ehady  place  tbora 
I.  noJhii;? KS? 
better  ht-dgro  than  any*"*-' 
thoroutrhly  break  the  before 

addlno-  Dlentv  of  ttxexi  astronff,  full  wiR  be 

miuiolS  S  hede“m>Sy  formed.  Do  not  plant  now  but 
In  March  and  Amil*  roo'A  with  manure  alter 

spring  and  early  suT^^r  if  dry.— d.  C.  B. 


12286.— Potting  Roses.— There  Is  scarcolv  any  risk 
Incurred  in  digging  up  Roses  that  wore  planted  last  year 
and  potting  them  in  10-inch  pots.  With  good  manago- 
ment  not  two  plants  in  a  hundred  would  die.— J.  D.  £. 


12276.— Pot  Roses.— If  the  pots  are  plunged  in  the 
.  mfo*  . 


open  ground  they  will  most  likely  ho  Uffed  with  earth¬ 
worms,  and  in  heavy  soil  this  system  is  a  bad  one,  oven  if 
precautions  can  ho  taken  to.keep  out  the  worms.  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  is  by  far  the  be.st  material  in  which  to 
plunge  them.  Light  ashes  or  leaf-mould  would  be  suit¬ 
able.  Bracken  ItsoTf  -  •• 

answer.— J.  D.  E. 


f  stuffed  firmly  amongst  the  pots  would 


- Tho  pots  will  not'brenk  if  sufficiently  covered  with 

litter  or  ashes.  Plunge  them,  if  potsiblo,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  or  hedge  facing  north  or  cost,  as  there  they  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  become  ovenvet  at  the  roots.  In  any  case 
bury  the  pots  quite  2  inches  deep.— J.  C  B. 

12234.— Rose  cuttlnM.— Keep  them  as  they  arc  untiU 
the  middle  of  March,  sheltering  them  in  some  wav  from  th» 
heavy  rains  and  hard  frosts,  and  then,  if  they  have  root 
cither  pot  them  into  small  pots,  using  a  loamy  soil,  or  pla**'- 
them  in  the  open  ground  6  inches  apart.  Do  not  let 
soil  got  dry  through  the  winter.  They  would  do  verj*  wH 
in  a  cold  apartment  until  April.— J.  C.  B. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Garrya  elllptioEk— This  elegant,  lardy, 
evergreen  shrnb  is  now  an  object  of  much  htereat 
where  fine  specimens  of  it  are  laden  wi>h  long 
and  slender  male  catkins,  hanging  on  all  sides  of 
the  bnsh  in  CToceful  profusion .  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  rew  hardy  shrubs  that  can  compare 
with  this  for  elegant  beauty,  and  oie  cannot 
conceive  any  winter  flower  more  charming  than 
this  is  for  vase  decoration.  The  quiet,  greenish 
colour  of  the  catkins,  need  only  to  be  relieved  by 
a  few  sprays  of  some  attractive  flower  in  order 
make  a  most  tasteful  arrangement.  TI'jli 
blurry  a  Is  perfectly  hardy,  bal.  fi  7kii  a 


12960  fuchsioldes. — It  was 

wrong  to  c-  the  plant  back  in  autumn,  as 
when  aplan*3  cut  in  root  action  italmost  comes 
to  a  stand.'JU  leaf  activi^ 

being  Tec\r>OB.\.  Therefore,  when  any  plant  la 
cut  back  i’  autumn,  the  roots,  many  of  them, 
are  apt  tfperiah  in  winter,  and  the  roots  of 
Begonia  iuchsioidea  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury  Gl  that  can  be  done. now  is  to  water 
only  wbn  dry  through  the  winter,  and  about 
tho  end®^  April  work  away^  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as'Oasible  and  replace  in  a  pot  which  ja*t 
comfo-iably  contains  the  roots— using  loam 
two-r^ts,  leaf -mould  one  part,  with  a  liberal 
addi^nof  white  sand.  Water  very  moderately 
at  fist,  but  more  liberally  when  growth  is  being 
fre<y  made.  Give  plenty  of  air  in  summer  so 
th<J  tho  wood  becomes  firm  and  ripe.  Another 
tiie  when  you  want  to  cut  a  lanky  plant  back 
(3>  so  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  do  not 
ot  until  new  growths  are  made. — J.  C.  B.  , 
I  Aralla  Sieboldi.— This  is  one  of  the  ( 
hardiest  and  most  enduring  of  plants,  one  I 
that  will  stand  in  draughty  or  otherwise  on-  ^ 
favourable  places  longer  than  most  others.  It* 
bright  green  foliage  is  always  pleasing  and 
cheerful  and  easy  to  clean,  a  syringing  freeing 
it  from  all  dust.  It  is  therefore;^  the  plant 
for  rooms  and  halls  and  other  positions  indwell* 
ings,  and  the  wonder  is  that  .it  b  not  more 
grown  for  indoor  decoration  than  it  is,  especially 
in  towns  where  gas  is  so  injurious  to  less  hardy 
plants.  The  green  variety  should  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  heat,  where  they  swn  ooipt 


np,  and  if  potted  singly  and  grown  on  In  o4nch  or 
6  inch  pots  In  a  emu  frame,  they  make  useful 

Alf.linnr»V>  the  varie(7atcd 


plants  in  a  season.  Although  the  variegated 
variety  seeds  freely  when  it  blooms,  most  of  the 
plahts  raised  from  seeds  come  up  albioos  and  do 
not  live  ;  the  only  way  by  w'hich  that  kind^  is 
increased  is  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  off  with  , 
a  heel,  w'hich  if  then  put  in  sharp  sandy  aoil.  ► 
and  placed  under  a  handlight  in  a  cool  and  v 
iaup  place,  soon  root  and  start  into  growth.—  '< 
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then  the  cuttings  are  inserted  as  thickly  as 
possible  without  undue  overcrowding  (from"  six 
to  ten  in  a  pot  is  a  good  number),  and  when  all 
put  in  they  receive  a  thorough  watering.  The 
pots  are  watered  on  the  bench,  and  when 
drained  placed  in  one  of  the  close  cases  on  the 
bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  This  precaution  is 
necessary  in  order  lo  prevent  damping;  other¬ 
wise  if  watered  in  the  case  and  allowed  to  stand 
there  the  atmosphere  might  got  too  surcharged 
with  moisture  for  success  to  ^  the  result.  The 
after  treatment  consists  in  taking  off  the 
lights  each  morning  to  examine  the  cuttings, 
being  careful  to  remove  at  the  same  time  any¬ 
thing  decaying. 

Water  and  shade  when  necessary,  as  cuttings 
of  so  succulent  a  character  are  very  sensitive  as 
regards  both  dampness  and  strong  sunshine.  In 
about  a  fortnight  they  will  be  sulliciently  rooted 
to  allow  a  little  air  to  be  given,  and  it  should  be 
increased  day  by  day  till  the  light  or  lights  are 
removed  altogether,  when  soon  afterwards  they 
must  be  potted  off.  Want  of  success  in  striking 
Bouvardias  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  result 
of  using  cuttings  other  than  the  very  young 
shoots.  Petunias  are  struck  in  just  the  same 
way,  but  they  are  ev’en  more  sensitive  as  regards 
excess  of  moisture  than  the  Bouvardias.  These 
latter  can  be  readily  propagated  by  means  of 
root  cuttings,  and  by  some  this  method  is 


the  shoots  are  nipped  off,  the  growth  for  the 
season  is  retarded.  Lapageria  alba  forma  a 
good  contrast  if  grown  together.  A  few  hints 
respecting  cultivation  may  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  Gardening  Illustrated.  Lapagerias 
may  be  easily  increased  by  means  of  layers. 
First  of  all  provide  the  num^rof  pots  required, 
from  4  inches  to  G  inches  diameter,  according  to 
strength  of  shoots  intended  to  operate  upon. 
Secure  a  good  drainage,  about  2  inches  deep, 
three- parts  fill  the  pots  with  prepared  compost 
of  fibrous  peat,  a  little  turfy  loam,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand.  Then  take  a  matured 
shoot,  leaving  about  G  inches  beyond  the  part 
operated  on  to  draw  sap  ;  remove  a  portion  of 
wood  and  bark  about  1  inch  long  underneath  the 
part  to  be  layered ;  or  force  the  point  of  your 
knife  through  the  shoot  sideways,  put  a  small 
peg  in  the  gash  to  keep  it  open,  or  avoid  the 
knife  altogether,  and  peg  down  the  shoot.  In 
course  of  time  the  buds  will  swell  and  emit 
roots,  but  not  so  readily  as  the  former  plan. 
Whichever  way  is  preferred,  peg  them  down 
firm  ;  add  another  inch  of  sod  over  the  part 
layered,  thus  completing  the  work.  In  due 
time  the  top  part  will  begm  to  grow,  and  another 
shoot  will  bo  expected  to  force  its  way  through 
the  soil.  Keep  moist  to  promote  growth.  In 
any  case  do  not  sever  it  from  the  parent  till 
growth  has  ceased  and  the  young  wood  matured ; 
or,  if  the  plant  is  not  w'anted  particularly 
at  the  time,  leave  the  juncture  for 
another  season,  till  the  plants  are 
crammed  with  roots  ;  then  you  have  a 
plant  that  will  make  a  good  start  at 
once. — J.  JoNE.s,  Tki  Gardens,  Pcnyhtn, 
near  Cardigan. 

A  greenhouso  without  plants 
in  pots. — One  is  so  accustomed,  wIilmi 
visiting  diU’erent  gardens,  to  find  green¬ 
house  plants  growing  in  pots,  that  it  is 
^  an  agreeable  change  when  one  has  an 

I  opportunity  of  seeing  them  treated 

I  otherwise — that  is,  planted  out  in  open 

1  beds  ;  when  treated  in  that  way  they 

are  so  much  stronger,  better  developed, 

'  and  far  more  heathy  than  when  con¬ 

fined  to  pots.  In  a  garden  near  Kelso 
the  planting-out  system  is  well  carried 
out.  The  house  is  only  a  small  one, 
being  11  feet  by  9  feet.  It  is  span- 
roofed,  the  sides  being  6  feet  high,  and 
glass  to  the  bottom.  No  artifioial  heat 
is  applied,  except  during  very  severe 
frost.  The  first  plant  to  attract  atten- 
.  tion  was  Hydrangea  Otaksa,  a  bush 
^  V  b  feet  high,  and  feet  through,  bearing 
nine  heads  (each  15  inches  in  diameter) 
of  pure  white  blossoms.  Lapageria  rosea 
was  simply  charming,  its  racemes  of 
rosy  wax-like  flowers  being  very  abun¬ 
dant.  Fuchsia  corallina,  trained  up 
one  of  the  pillars,  was  in  full  beauty. 
Another  plant  which  I  was  pleased  to  see 
,  in  full  bloom  was  Pleroma  sarmentosa,  the 
blossoms  of  which  are  deep  brilliant  Gentian - 
blue  in  colour.  Of  Daphne  indica  rubra 
there  was  a  very  fine  bush,  but  not  in 
flower.  It  was,  how'ever,  easy  to  imagine  what 
it  would  be  when  thickly  furnished  with  its 
lovely  sweet-scented  blossoms.  On  one  side  of 
the  house  a  Laurustinus  was  in  full  flower,  and 
very  well  it  looked,  its  growth  being  totally 
different  from  what  it  is  when  grown  out-of- 
doors.  These  were  all  planted  on  the  ground 
level,  and  amongst  them  were  to  be  seen  various 
species  of  Ferns,  rare  and  somewhat  tender 
bulbs,  and  other  plants  w'hich  served  to  give  lo 
the  beds  of  eartli  an  interesting  appearance. — 
K.  P. 

Winter-flowerinfif  Carnations.— Those 
who  may  be  able  to  cut  Carnation  blooms  through 
the  winter  will  undoubtedly  feel  themselves  w’cll 
repaid  for  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
plants  through  the  summer.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Rose,  no  flower  is  more  generally  useful 
than  the  Carnation  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  it 
is  the  best  of  all  flowers  for  button  holes  and 
sufficiently  robust  to  last  a  long  tune  fresh  out 
of  water.  Young  plants  yield  the  finest  blooms, 
and  arc,  I  think,  more  manageable  than  old 
specimens,  but  in  order  to  have  them  in  gof*d 
condition  by  winter  they  must  be  propagated 
early  in  the  year.  Healthy,  well-rootca  plauls 

Jut  into  moderate  warmth  in  a  light  house  in 
ap.'oarywin  produce  good  cuttings  by  theiniJ<llo 
or  k'iiet  ea  (  of  March,  These  strike  freely 


f  DOUBLE  SPATHED  CALLAS. 

Ha  VINO  read  the  very  instructive  article  on  the 
Arum  fiinily  in  Gardening,  I  venture  to  dir»-.;t 
attention  a  double  form  of  the  common  Calhi 
fSichardifc^iuthiopica)  that  is  occasionally  pro- 
dmxd,  but  vhich  no  one  seems  capable  of  per-  I 
potaating  as  a  distinct  form  or  variety.  A  few  | 
Was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  | 
,  fiae  specimenof  a  double  form  of  the  Calla  with 
three  more  orless  i>erfect  spathes,  one  enclosed  j 
within  the  other,  and  had  a  very  faithful  and 
eoftftct  engraving  raavle  from  a  photograph  of  it 
Ibjw  in  the  botanical  Index.  The  engraving 
(which  is  here  teproduced)  shows  two  )R;rfect 
wMfec  spathes  of  the  ordinary  form,  one  enclosed 
snt&tn  the  other  and  nearly  encircling  a  third, 
bat  imperfect,  spathe,  which  scarcely  rises  above 
1  the  fannel-sbaped  throat  of  the  first  and  second 
i  jn^has.  This  inror  spathe  was  of  the  purest, 
>iawt  transparent,  snowy  whiteness.  The  so- 
►  H  etikd.  bloom  remained  in  perfection  three  weeks  I 
f-  birfore  it  commenced  to  wither,  in  December  ' 
i  January.  Immediately  after  the  number 

t  of  the  Botanical  Iitdex  containing  the  above  ' 
r  mUee  was  issued  we  leceived  information  from 
^  iveral  American  correspondents  that  one  of 
t  ftfiir  plants  had  also  produced  similar  abnormal  j 
forra*.  Bnt  no  plant  that  we  could 
har  of  ever  produced  the  double  form 
of'spatbea  more  than  onoo,  and  1  never 
kps  nr  of  anyone  sncceedicg  in  ripening 
I  the  seed  from  these  forms  which  would 

be  roost  likely  to  perpetuate  the  form.  ' 
Ljttight  say  that  my  plant  from  some  I 

unknown  cause  rott^  durinjf  the  next  | 

fhwmonths,  but  we  succeodoii  in  grow- 
fasg  a  quantity  of  plants  from  th«  bulblcts  \ 

[  takm  from  the  sides  of  the  bid  tuber  ;  \ 

*  they,  however,  all  produced,  when 
gcDtrn,  single  spathes  similar  to  those  of 
^A<ordinary  cultivated  form. 

L.  B.  Case. 

Rich-Jt’oidf  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

PROPAGATING  BollVARDIAS 
AND  PETUNIAS. 

Ni;«}Ihr  Bouvardias  nor  double  Petunias 
require  to  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to 
esosc  them  to  root.  In  spring  they 
iferfke  readily  enough  without  it ;  in- 
too  much  heat  would  cause  them 
off.  We  propagate  ours  in  the 
following  manner  :  In  a  email  house 
kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature 
Mora  air-tight  cases  like  small  frames 
arft  placed  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
besseath  which  run  hot- water  pipes  ;  the 
'  heat  from  the  latter  rising  through  the 
fMee  is  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
healthy  growing  atmosphere,  but  it  can 
iu  no  way  be  regarded  as  bottom  heat,  for 
the  fibre  is  pressed  down  closely  and  the  pots 
of^cattiogs  only  rest  on  the  surface.  Regarding 
the  question  of  plunging  cuttings  of  this  class 
sphen  callused,  I  may  say  that  under  favourable 
aonditions  they  root  in  spring  without  forming 
MSjr  callos,  or  at  all  events  only  a  slight  one, 
end  roots  are  not  pushed  from  it  alone,  but 
froni  all  parts  of  the  stem.  By  far  the  greatest 
point  to  be  considered  in  propagatuig  such 
plants  in  obtaining  good  enttiugs. 

About  the  end  of  January  we  take  our  Bou- 
wardias,  which  have  had  a  slight  rest  since 
ftEKWering,  into  the  propagating  hoase,  and 
place  them  on  the  side  stages,  stock  plants  of 
Pachsias,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  and  similar 
■ttfajecta  being  also  taken  there.  With  the 
Huireased  temperature  and  occasional  syringings, 

i>lanta  at  once  start  into  growth,  and  when 
'^onng  shoots  are  long  enough  for  cuttings 
are  taken  off  and  pat  in  pots  of  light  sandy 
when  they  root  in  about  a  fortnight.  It  is 
cessary  to  take  the  shoots  off  at  a  joint,  as 
strike  equally  well  from  any  part  of  the 
,  provided  the  entire  catting  is  of  recent 
-th  ;  should,  however,  just  the  bottom  part 
sb  woody  character  then  they  root  only  with 
lulty. 

o  use  4 -inch  pots  for  the  cuttings,  filling 
one  half  with  broken  crocks  and  the 
•  with  soil,  consdsting  of  two  parts  peat  or 
ixould  to  one  each  of  loam  and  sand,  the 
Q  l>eing  passed  through  a  sieve  witho^^^nch 
The  soil  la  pressed  hut  Fghtly/dowu  N 
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preferred  to  any  other.  In  my  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  cuttings  made  of  the  shoots  are  best. 


Lapageria  rosea. — Along  with  this  I  have 
sent  a  shoot  of  Lapageria,  containing  eleven  ex¬ 
panded  blooms,  forming  a  cluster.  Few  things 
deserve  a  more  extensive  cultivation  than  this 
Lapageria,  owing  to  its  longevity  and  duration 
of  bloom  hanging  after  they  have  expanded.  It 
requires  no  pruning  whatever,  save  cutting  away 
the  worn-out  wood  ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  growth  to  the  utmost,  whether  the 
plant  be  in  a  pot  or  planted  in  a  border.  Disap- 
pointmentoften  occurs  with  amateurs  oonceming 
its  well-being,  as  it  generally  comes  to  grief  time 
after  time,  so  that  it  makes  no  progress  for  years 
successively,  thus  overtaxing  the  patience  of  the 
grower.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  let  his  regard 
For  the  plant  be  ec|ual  to  the  instinct  of  the  slug 
in  finding  cut  the  young  shoots  when  they  first 
make  their  appearance,  especially  those  that 
spring  up  from  the  bottom.  Well-nigh  to  a 
certainty,  to  his  astonishment,  he  will  find  it  had 
been  visited  by  one  of  these  unwelcome  guests 
during  the  night  hours,  if  not  guarded  against. 
To  prevent  this  annoyance,  a  very  simple  means 
will  render  as  a  protection,  by  removing  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  bottle,  or  the  chimney  glass  of 
a  lamp  put  over  it,  gradually  filling  it  with  dry 
sand  as  the  shoot  pushes  its  way  through.  This 
last  need  not  be  exercised  unless  there  is  a  strong 
suspicirp  of  their  harbouring  about,  especially 
*r  ^^^8p’p8  at  all  moist.  Once  the  poi  its  of 
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enough,  and  if  hardened  off  and  gr..  vn  along 
liberally  through  the  summer  will  become  well 
established  in  6-inch  pots  late  in  autumn  ;  er 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  well-stirred  ground 
in  ^lay,  lifting  and  repotting  again  in  the  first 
w’eek  of  October.  American  trade  growers  grow 
them  very  largely  in  this  manner. — J.  C.  B. 

White-leaved  Geraniums. —Some  time 
ago  a  correspondent  wrote  to  say  she  had  a 
(rcranium  producing  white  shoots,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  possible  to  perpetuate  the 
variety  by  cuttings.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
any  answer,  as  it  is  a  thing  I  have  often  tried 
to  do,  but  found  the  white  shoots  always  rotted. 
Wo  had  a  seedling,  scarlet  fiowers,  green  leaf 
with  white  edges,  of  which  the  original  plant 
liad  two  shoots,  white  stems,  and  white  leaves, 
with  a  rose-coloured  horse-shoe  on  them,  and  a 
few  of  the  young  plants  sported  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  although  the  parent  retained  its  white 
shoots  till  its  death  at  about  ton  years  old,  we 
could  never  got  any  of  them  to  strike.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  if  your  correspondent 
lias  been  successful  with  hers,  and  what  method 
she  adopted. — A.  B.  T.,  East  Anglia. 

Cornflower  (Oentaurea). — In  the  para¬ 
graph  under  the  above  heading  in  Gardknixo 
of  the  loth  inst.,  the  common  Corn  Cockle  is 
described  as  Centaurea  cyanus.  On  reference 
to  Deakin’s  “  Florigraphia  Britannica,”  which  I 
presume  will  be  accepted  as  an  authority  in 
such  matters,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the 
Cornflower  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Corn 
Bluebottle)  that  is  the  Centauroa  cyanus,  and 
that  the  Corn  Cockle  is  Agrosterama  Githago. 
— B. 

12*2*29.— Alocasias,  Olerodendrons,  and 
Dipladenias. — These  require  in  winter  a  con¬ 
stant  temperature  of  55  dogs.,  keeping  them 
ooly  just  moist  at  the  roots.  In  a  structure 
where  there  is  one  end  warmer  than  the  other 
the  Alocasias  should  be  placed  there,  60  degs.  by 
day  not  being  too  much  for  them.  Clerodendrons, 
on  the  contrary,  will  do  very  well  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  drops  to  50  dogs,  at  night,  as  this  quite 
goes  to  rest  in  winter.  In  January  these  should 
bte  cut  back  to  two  eyes  of  the  wood  made  this 
summer,  and  when  new  shoots  are  2  inches  long 
they  may,  if  root-lx)und,  be  shifted.  If  in  pots 
already  large  enough  give  weak  liquid  manure 
occasionally  when  growing. — Byflket. 

Variegated-leaved  Begonias  under 
stages. — I  have  had  a  kind  of  fernery  made 
ander  the  stages  in  my  greenhouse,  in  front  of 
the  pipes,  but  not  covering  them.  The  edges  are 
made  with  virgin  cork,  with  which  the  upright 
supports  of  the  stages,  and  also  the  edges  of  the 
stages,  are  also  covered.  Ameng  this  rustic 
work  are  Ferns,  Ficus  repens  and  variegatetl 
Begonias  of  the  “Ilex”  section.  These  do 
wonderfully  well  in  this  position,  and  form 
immense  leaves.  The  original  variety  thrives 
the  best.  I  was  induced  to  try  Begonias  in  this 
jmition  from  noticing  in  books  of  travel  that 
they  were  described  as  growing  wild  in  damp, 
►hady  places.  The  thermometer  in  my  green¬ 
house  often  falls  to  40  degs.  in  winter,  and  some¬ 
times  to  35  degs. — R. 

12*244. — Begonia  Rex. — The  cause  of  the 
foliage  turning  rusty  was  probably  defective 
root  action  brought  about  by  unsuitable  soil  or 
injudicious  watering.  Begonia  Rex  likes  a 
warm,  rather  moist  atmosphere  when  making 
its  growth  in  spring,  and  is  by  no  means  a  plant 
for  a  cool  greenhouse.  If  you  have  a  terajMjra- 
ture  of  about  55  or  60  degs.  from  March  to  June 
you  may  grow  this  fine-leaved  Begonia  very 
well,  but  not  without.  From  now  on  50  degs. 
will  be  enough,  and  only  just  enough  water  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  should  be  given.  About  the 
middle  of  March  shake  away  as  mueh  of  the  old 
soil  as  possible  and  replace  in  a  pot  just  about 
large  enough  to  contain  the  roots,  using  fibrous 
peat  with  plenty  of  white  sand  in  it.  Be  care¬ 
ful  only  to  water  when  the  soil  is  almost  dry, 
giving  a  light  position  with  shade  from  the  sun. 
— J,  C.  B, 


only  water  enough  to  prevent  shrivelling.  In 
the  beginning  of  January  prune  back  the  strong 
shoots  to  about  two  eyes,  watering  with  greac 
care  until  v#ung  growths  push  ;  then  if  the  pots 
are  free  of  roots  shift  into  the  next  size  pot, 
using  loam  two  parts  and  peat  one  part,  with 
plenty  of  white  sand.  Keep  the  plants  in  a 
light  position,  encourage  growth  by  syringing 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  hot  w’eather,  and  water 
freely  when  the  pots  are  getting  filled  with 
roots. — J.  C.  B. 

-  By  the  description  it  is  probably  Clerodondron  Bal- 

fouri.  lu  thatcase  the  plants  should  be  rcbted  in  the  winter 
by  bein}'  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  or,  at  least,  comparatively 
so.  The  plants  ^ouUl  not  be  cut  back  very  close.  They 
flower  most  freely  when  they  are  encoura^fod  to  make 
good  growth  in  the  late  summer  months,  aud  when  these 
growthi  are  cut  back  very  sparingly.— J.  D.  E. 

12240.— Campanula  garpanlca  and  fragllls.— 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  growth  of  thcee  two 
species,  which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other,  the  latter 
having  pale  blue  flowers,  whilst  thosoof  garganicaareazuro 
blue  with  a  white  63  0.  Both&re  good  kinds  for  (tot  culture, 
doing  ver3’  well  suspendea  in  a  light  window  or  on  a 
window  ledge.— J.  O.  B. 
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12278.— Olerodendron  not  flowering. 
— Probably  caused  by  want  of  maturity  in  the 
wood.  Clerodendrons  retiuiro  to  bo  pushed 
along  into  free  growth  in  spring,  bringing  them 
a  cooler  and  dryer  atmosphere  about  the 
cnd',of  June.  During  late  summer  and  early 
nututrin  they  should  get  plenty  of  ajj^and  only 
\.o  sbhded  from  very  hot  sun.  winter  ^i»; 


Glaashouses. 

Zonal  Pelabooniums. — At  no  season  of  the 
year  are  these  so  useful  as  in  the  wdnter.  A 
groat  number  of  new  varieties  make  their 
appearance,  yet,  further  than  having  large 
individual  flowers,  with  possibly  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  difference  in  the  shade  of  colour,  many 
have  little  to  recommend  them.  The  double 
kinds  possess  the  merit  of  lasting  longer  than 
the  single  sorts,  the  petals  of  which  fall  much 
sooner.  For  general  purposes  the  bright  red  or 
scarlet,  with  the  pink  and  white  colours,  are 
most  useful.  During  the  winter  season  the 
individual  flowers  are  finer  and  the  colours 
better  brought  out  where  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat  is  used,  but  under  such  conditions  to 
enable  them  to  stand  well  when  cut,  the  plants 
require  to  be  kept  with  their  heads  close  to  the 
glass,  and  have  air  admitted  continuously 
through  the  day,  and  in  the  night  as  well, 
except  when  the  weather  is  severe.  When 
treated  in  this  way  the  plants  will  bear  much 
more  heat  than  is  usually  supposed,  producing 
a  proportionately  greater  quantity  of  flowers. 

Greenhouse  Khododendron.s. — There  has 
been  recently  a  number  of  fino  kinds  raised  of 
the  R.  javanicum  race,  possessing  more  or  less 
the  character  of  flower  which  that  species 
exhibits  ;  the  colours  run  through  the  different 
shades  of  yellew,  with  light  aud  dark  pink,  red, 
and  crimson.  One  of  their  good  qualities  is 
that  with  little  warmth  they  can  be  had  in 
flower  almost  any  time  through  the  winter, 
when,  in  addition  to  their  merits  for  conservatory 
decoration,  the  flowers  are  useful  for  bouqueta' 
This  race  of  Rhododendrons,  though  good 
growers,  are  not  so  vigorous  as  to  outrun  the 
space  at  command  even  where  the  glass  accom¬ 
modation  is  limited,  and  on  this  account  they 
deserve  a  place  in  small  gardens.  They  do  not 
require  much  pot  room  as  compared  with  many 
hard-w’ooded  plants. 

Imantophyllum.s. — Though  these  plants  will 
thrive  if  kept  continuously  in  a  greenhouse, 
they  succeed  very  well  forced,  and  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  stock,  it  is  well,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  up  succession,  to  put  a  plant  or  two  in 
heat  every  three  weeks  or  so,  by  which  means 
there  will  bo  some  in  flower  almost  continually. 
The  cool  end  of  the  stove  or  forcing  pit,  or  any¬ 
where  where  they  will  receive  an  intermediate 
temperature,  is  better  suited  to  them  than  a 
strong  heat.  They  are  plants  that  do  not  soon 
out-grow  reasonable  limits,  they  divide  readily, 
and  moderate-sized  examples  are  of  more 
service  than  larger  ones.  Big  plemts  may  be 
broken  up  after  they  have  done  flowering  just 
before  growth  commences,  reducing  them  to 
one,  two,  or  three  crowns,  keeping  them  in 
small  pots  as  compared  with  such  as  are  reejuired 
for  many  things,  and  although  when  restricted 
for  root  room  in  t  his  way,  they  do  not  increase 
quite  80  fast,  sti  1,  they  bloom  just  as  freely, 
^uccessional  plants  that  are  wanted  to  come  in 
later  should  bo  kept  comparatively  dry  at  the 
roots  and  quite  cool.  There  are  now  a  number 
of  fine  varieties  raised  from  seed,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  marked  improvements  upon  the  older 
forms. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips. — Tlie  earliest  lot  of 


are  now  opening,  or  have  already  openedt 
blooms,  and  very  pretty  and  sweet  th^  obk; 
These  elegant  and  useful  plants  are  si 
trouble,  so  cheap,  and  flourish  so  will  any¬ 
where,  that  they  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
have  a  house  at  all.  If  they  have  been  at  aH 
forced,  it  is  much  better  to  remove  thim  into  a 
cooler  position  or  house,  just  before  the  fiowen 
expand,  as  they  will  come  finer  and  last  longer 
than  if  allowed  to  open  in  heat.  Ordinary 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  that  were  potted  and 
plunged  some  time  ago,  should  be  brought  in¬ 
doors  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
and  the  crowns  l>eginniDg  to  grow.  If  required 
early  they  may  be  placed  in  heat  at  once,  but 
if  allowed  to  come  on  slowly  in  a  cool  temiora- 
ture,  they  will  flower  much  more  finely.  Keep 
Mignonette  in  pots  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  and  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and  fancy  sections 
must  be  kept  almost  dry  at  this  season,  particu¬ 
larly  if  in  a  low  temperature ;  zonals  need 
rather  more  water,  but  still  should  bo  rather 
dry  than  too  wet.  The  beautiful  varieties  of 
Epacris,  which  do  well  in  towns  as  a  rule,  arc 
now  advancing  rapidly  intc  flower,  aud  should 
have  a  light,  warm  position,  and  a  fair  supply 
of  water  to  assist  the  proper  development  of  the 
blooms. 

C1NER.4RIAS  for  spring  flowering  will  now,  or 
shortly,  need  potting  in  4 i -inch  pots.  Many 
amateurs  find  them  apt  to  “go  olf”  suddenly 
after  this  operation,  but  if  the  plants  are  kept 
airy  aud  cool  for  a  few  weeks  beforehand — 
“  hardened  off  ”  a  little  in  fact — well  watered 
before  potting,  and  kept  close  and  slightly  worm 
afterwards,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  but 
little  water  at  the  rcot  until  well  in  growth  agtun, 
very  few  losses  will  bo  found  to  occur. 


liuui  Muu  puu.  Hyacinths,  if  they  were  potted  In  goou. 

micv*iture  of  from  oU  ’:o  5;.  irgH^jd^and  have  received  oven  a  rrar.Ttli, 


Flower  Garden. 

At  this  time  of  year  when  the  floral  display 
out-of-doors  isredoced  to  a  minimum,  increased 
attention  should  be  paid  to  keepti^  all  parts  of 
the  garden  scrupulously  clean.  The  Grass,  if 
kept  frequently  swept  and  rolled,  looks  even 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  with 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  that  come  more 
prominently  into  notice  after  deciduous  trees 
are  cleared  of  their  foliage,  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  intere.st  even  during  the  shortest  days 
of  the  year.  Some  of  the  earliest  flowering  wall 
climbers  are  already  expanding  their  blossonas, 
the  bright  yellow  Jasminum  nndiflorum  being 
one  of  the  first,  and  it  b  a  most  continuous 
bloomer,  for  if  cut  off  by  severe  frost  the 
first  break  to  mild  weather  brings  with  it 
a  fresh  supply  of  gay  blossoms.  Christmas 
Roses,  too,  are  fast  coming  into  bloom.  All 
kinds  of  spring-flowering  plants  and  shrubs  in 
bods  that  nare  been  recently  planted  will  need 
the  soil  to  be  pressed  areund  their  stems  as  soon 
as  it  is  dry  enough  for  the  puroose  ;  and  any 
Pansies  that  are  likely  to  be  broken  bad  better 
be  be  pegged  down  firmly.  Keep  mice  from 
attacking  Crocuses  and  other  bulbe  by  trapping 
them.  Stir  the  surface  soil  of  the  beds  ligntly 
and  pick  off  decaying  foliage. 

Beds  and  iiordhiw. — These  may  bo  dressed, 
manured,  and  lightly  forked  over  while  the 
weather  is  open  and  mild.  In  the  pleasure 
grounds  we  are  planting  all  beds  that  do  not 
form  part  of  the  regular  flower  garden  in  this 
way.  Single  isolated  beds,  or  pairs  by  the  side 
of  walks,  or  in  sheltered  recesses  amongst  choice 
shrubs,  afford  a  congenbl  home  for  plants  that 
do  not  like  annual  removal.  We  fi^  that  the 
Primroses  make  excellent  edgings,  also  alpme 
Auriculas,  Gentians,  Piuks,  Hoteia  japonioa. 
Saxifrages  and  Sedums,  and  many  other  dwarf 
plants,  the  centres  being  filled  with  Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums,  Carnations,  Roses,  hardy  Heaths, 
and  dwarf -flowerings  shrubs,  and  amongst  these 
bulbs  flourish  extremely  well,  dwarf  Aconites, 
Scillas,  and  Dog’s-tooth  Violets  being  used  for 
mixing  with  edging  plants  and  tall  Lilies,  and 
the  hardier  kinds  of  Gladioli  in  the  centres. 
Where  forking  cannot  be  done  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots,  a  top-dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  soil  worked  evenly  over  the  surfacs 
under  the  foliage  of  carpet  plants  will  invigorate 
them  for  another  year’s  blooming. 

Roses. — Those  that  were  planted  last  month, 
if  not  already  done,  should  have  a  mulching  of 
partly-decayed  manure  to  keep  the  soil  alMut 
the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the  stem  from 
gtttiug  A*ozen.  Where  the  tender  Tea  kinds 
rjTo  to  hi  w’nfr,r«d  out- of -doors  some  light  pro- 
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gpore  of  8cod  is  now  produced,  called  by 
botanists  the  **  resting  spore,”  ai.d  this  will 
remain  upon  the  Wheat  straw  throughout  the 
moat  severe  winter,  clothed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
warm  raiment  proof  against  the  most  severe 
frosts.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  following  spring 
they  ^ow  out  countless  numbers  of  seed,  many 
of  which  may  perhaps  alight  upon  the  young 
blades  of  growing  Wneat,  but  in  vain,  for  they 
cannot  mature  there.  »Such,  however,  as  tettle, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  upon  the  leaf  of  the 
common  Barberry  (Fig.  1),  or  upon  the  fruit  of 
B.  Aquifolium  (Fig.  2)  that  abounds  in  our  shrub- 
lieries,  quickly  grow,  and  reproduce  a  multipli¬ 
city  pf  seed.  Some  of  this  Hoats  away  on  the 
air  to  our  Wheat  crops»  develops  itself  upon  the 
blades  of  Wheat  (Fig.  3),  and  continues  to  pass 
through  the  same  routine  from  year  to  jear, 
causing  incalculable  loss,  not  to  the  husband¬ 
man  alone,  but  to  the  country  generally. 

J.  W.  R. ,  in  Famn  and  Home, 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN, 
( Oontinuid  from  page  460.  J . 


About  Seeds. 

As  the  future  blossom  and  fruit  is  laid  up  in 
the  bud  of  the  fruit  tree  during  the  previous 
year,  so  also  to  a  large  extent  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  crop  is  stowed  away  in  the  seed 
in  the  case  of  vegetables.  When  wo  consider 
that  most  of  our  cultivated  vegetables  have  been 
evolved  from  wildlings,  by  cultivation  carried 
on  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  by  a 
constant  selection  of  the  best  as  the  seed 
parents,  we  shall  begin  to  understand  the  value 
of  breed  and  pedigree,  and  the  importance  of 
selection.  Bad  seeds  are  dear  at  a  gift.  I 
do  not  mean,  by  the  term  “  bad,”  seeds  of  weak 
vitality  only,  as  sometimes  these  seeds  may  have, 
from  the  absence  of  care  in  selection,  a  good 
deal  of  the  wild  original  blood  in  them,  and 
may  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  All  things  in 
creation,  as  I  understand  it,  are  either  improv¬ 
ing  or  degenerating.  There  is  no  standing  still. 
Things  either  get  better  or  get  worse,  and  it  is 
only  by  constant  efforts  that  the  ground  already 
won  can  be  held.  Thus,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
seed  grower  who  understands  his  business,  every 
plant  comes  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the 
manager,  and  every  improvement  in  character 
is  noticed,  aided,  and  cultivated  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means.  This  is  how  improvements  are 


Fig:.  1.— Blighted  Ioa%’ca  of  the  common  Barberrj' 


the  minute  spores  to  engraft  themselves,  except 
that  of  the  common  Barberry,  and  no  other  fruit 
I  than  that  of  the  Aquifolium.  In  spring,  when 


the  spores  issue  in  myriads  from  old  straw, 
thatch,  and  even  half-decomposi^d  manure  heaps, 
they  no  sooner  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  above- 


mentioned  plant  than  the  small  roots  take  hold 
of,  or  rather  engraft  themselvea  into,  the  leaf 


marriage,  to  effect  a  similar  result.  The  man 
who  selects  a  Pea  from  amidst  a  field  of  Peas, 
and  saves  the  seeds,  is  simply  taking  advantage 
of  Nature’s  work,  whilst  the  hybridizer  does  the 
work  himself.  And  after  the  latter  has  effected 
his  cross,  and  saved  the  seeds,  he  then  has 
to  select,  and  perhaps  after  all  there  is  nothing 


Fig.  2. 

Fruit  of  B.  Aquifolium. 


but  disappointment.  The  work  of  the  hybridist 
is  not  an  absolute  certainty  :  but  still  anything 
which  is  followed  up  steadily  does,  sooner  or 
1  later,  yield  tangible  results.  But  the  reason  I 
have  referred  to  this  matter  so  fully  is  to  con¬ 
vince  my  readers  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell 
good  seeds  which  have  been  carefully  selected 
so  cheaply  as  those  on  which  no  particular  care 
has  been  bestowed,  and  instead  of  the  low- 
priced  seeds  being  cheap  they  are  probably  very 
dear.  But  no  matter  now  new  and  good  seeds 
may  be,  all  will  not  grow  and  produce  plants. 
If  wo  count  out  a  hundred  seeds,  and  sow  them 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  w’o 
shall  not  have  a  hundred  plants.  In  the  case 
of  Peas,  Beans,  and  other  large  seeds  which  can 
be  sorted  by  hand,  and  all  imperfect  seeds  taken 
out  of  sample,  it  is  possible  that  from  90  to 
95  per  cent,  may  produce  plants  ;  but  with  small 
seeds  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  is  a  very  good 
growth.  When  in  store,  seeds  should  bo  kept 


and  fruit.  Being  nursed  there,  in 
a  short  period,  say  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-eight  days,  they  become 
matured,  throwing  off  spores  as 
numberless  as  the  sand  upon  the 
seashore.  Such  of  these  spores  as 
by  chance  fall  upon  softer-strawed 
Wheat  plants,  favoured  by  a  moist 
atmosphere,  quickly  reproduce 
abundantly  other  sporesof  a  slightly 
different  character,  such  as  will 
germinate  and  mature  upon  other 
Wheat  plants,  and  thus  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  vastly  multiply  until  the 
summer  is  far  advanced,  always. 


and  the  vital  principle  perish.  I  have  often 
been  asked  the  question,  “  How  long  will  seeds 
retain  their  vitality  ?”  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  reply  to  satisfactorily,  as  so  much 
deiMjnds  upon  how  the  seeds  are  kept.  If  kept 
in  ii  Iry  urd  j'xh'  room,  some  seeds — Melons 
P.nd  Cucumbers,  for ''rptarce--'rnll  retain  their 
MtaLty  a  long  ti.-nc,  i  dc  not  know  that  any 
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limit  haa  or  can  be  fixed,  but  certainly  seeds  of 
the  family  named  have  produced  healthy  plants 
■when  considerably  over  twenty  years  old.  But 
age  is  no  advantage  to  seeds.  Perfect  ripeness  is 
necessary,  but  age  beyond  that  is  no  advantage. 
All  the  Brassica  tribe  will  keep  a  number  of 
years  with  but  little  deterioration  ;  but  even  in 
this  case,  in  my  exjwrience,  after  the  first  five  or 
bix  years  the  number  of  plants  raised  from  a 
given  number  of  seeds  rapidly  decreases,  even 
when  well  and  carefully  Kept.  The  seeds  of 
Carrots  and  Parsnips  shoula  be  new,  or  not 
more  than  two  years  old.  But  whether  the 
seeds  be  old  or  new  no  one  should  sow  them  in 
bulk  till  they  have  been  tested  in  heat.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  select  a  certain  known 
number,  say  a  hundred,  haphazard  from  the 
stock,  and  sow  them  in  a  flower- pot  in  some  nice 
light  soil,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  hotbed,  or  in 
some  warm  place,  watering  ■with  chilled  water 
when  moisture  is  required,  till  the  seeds 
germinate  and  the  young  plants  appear.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  and  placed  in  a  warm  room  with  a 
square  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  if  no 
better  means  are  at  hand. 


Seed  Sowing. 

Having  obtained  good  seeds,  we  should  bo 
very  careful  how  we  sow  them.  There  is  an  old 
proverb  or  maxim  which  says,  “  Sow  thick  and 
thiu  quick.”  But  if  we  have  tested  our  seeds 
and  are  sure  of  them,  why  should  we  waste  them 
by  sowing  too  thick?  I^ides,  thick  sowing  is 
sometimes  a  very  great  evil,  and  there  is  always 
danger  in  the  practice,  for  if  seeds  are  sown 
thickly  the  least  delay  in  thinning  injures  the 
young  plants  intended  to  be  left.  To  a  certain 
extent,  perhaps,  the  maker  of  the  old  maxim 
was  right,  as  it  is  well  to  have  a  power  of 
selection,  and  we  cannot  have  this  power 
unless  more  seeds  are  sown  than  are  needed  to 
furnish  plants  to  occupy  the  ground,  but  very 
thick  seeding  must  be  wrong.  Anyone  who  works 
among,  or  who  observes  things  closely,  will  soon 
see  that  some  plants  are  much  stronger  than 
others.  Take  a  bed  of  young  Carrots  and  look 
at  them  closely  ;  some  plants  are  twice  as  strong 
as  others,  and  if  a  strong  plant  and  a  weak  one 
were  allowed  to  grow  on  side  by  bide  the  weak 
plant  -would  never  overtake  the  strong  one. 
This,  in  thinning  young  plants  in  spring,  is  an 
important  matter.  1  have  seen  men  thinning 
crops  in  spring,  taking  no  thought  at  all  of  this 
characteristic,  but  simply  pulling  up  the  plants 
indiscriminately,  without  any  reference  to 
strength  or  size.  It  is  very  certain  that  care 
lessness  in  this  matter  may  load  to  great  loss  of 
bulk  of  crop,  especially  with  root  crops  ;  but 
the  same  principle  runs  through  all  things,  and 
the  cultivator  should  understand,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of,  the  power  to 
influence  the  bulk  of  crop  which  selection  gives. 
Ingardenculturcseedsshould never  be  committed 
to  the  land  when  it  is  in  an  unfit  condition.  In 
the  short  articles  upon  the  ditferent  vegetables 
which  will  follow  this,  the  beat  times  to  sow  and 
plant  will  l)«  given,  but  it  should  Be  understood 
that  everything  should  be  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  Better,  far  better,  to  wait  a 
week  or  longer  to  obtain  a  good  tilth,  than  sow 
in  an  uugenial  bed.  In  dealing  with  cold, 
heavy  land  the  crop  often  derives  very  great 
advantage  if  the  seeds  can  bo  covered  with  a 
light,  suitable  compost,  which  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  when  the  autumn  clearing- up  tjikes 
place.  Our  usual  plan  is  to  save  the  best  of  the 
charred  material,  which  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  living  seeds  of  weeds  in  it,  for  covering 
small  seeds  in  spring.  All  seeds  should  bo  sown 
in  drills,  because  of  the  advantages  the  plan 
oQ'ers  for  surface  stirring  and  cleaning,  and 
seeds  in  drills  are  so  easily  covered.  As 
regards 

The  Proper  Depth  of  Covkuinq, 

This  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  cannot  be 
definitely  stated.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  size  of  the  seed  will 
all  have  some  influence.  Seeds  sown  early  in 
the  season  should  be  covered  very  lightly.  Peas, 
for  instance,  planted  in  January,  may  be  sown 
on  the  surface,  and  have  2  inches  in  depth  of 
the  warm  surface  soil  drawn  over  them  ;  but 
Peas  sown  in  Mav  will  do  better  at  the  bottom 
of  a  trench  with  3  inches  of  soil  over  them. 


soil  below.  If  the  land  has  been  well  prepared 
the  very  smallest  seeds  will  easily  push  through 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  light  soil,  though  in 
many  cases  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  will 
suflice. 

Saving  Seeds. 

To  a  limited  extent  this  is  probably  done  in 
all  gardens — os  in  the  course  of  time  every 
person  has  some  favoured  plant  which  ho  thinks  is 
Wter  than  other  people’s,  and  in  order  to  retain 
it  he  must  save  seeds.  Very  great  care  is  re¬ 
quisite  with  the  Cabbage  tribe  as  they  are  so  easily 
hybridb.ed  by  iusects,  and  the  seedlings  would 
be  useless.  Therefore  only  one  variety  or 
species  of  the  Brassica  family  should  bo 
allowed  to  flower  at  the  same  time,  if  seeds 
are  to  be  saved,  unless  they  are  some  distance 
apart.  But  having  saved  seeds  from  a  goo<l 
strain  of  Cabbages  or  Brussels  Sprouts,  if  they 
are  kept  carefully  they  will  last  several  years. 
There  is  some  advantage  in  this,  as  then  we  need 
only  save  seeds  from  one  kind  in  one  season. 
In  saving  seeds  from  such  things  as  Beet, 
Carrots,  or  Turnips,  first  of  all  select  one  or  two 
handsome  roots,  and  save  seeds  from  them, 
sowing  those  seeds  much  later  in  the  season  than 
customary  when  one  sows  for  a  crop,  and  trans¬ 
plant  these  in  spring  for  producing  seeds.  A 
much  better  crop  will  be  obtained  in  this  way, 
and  they  will  be  quite  as  good  and  true  as  if 
saved  from  the  selected  roots  themselves. 


Transplanting. 

Sometimes  it  is  an  advantage  to  sow  where  | 
the  plants  are  to  remain  such  things  as  are  com-  I 
monly  transplanted.  Such  a  many-sided  busi¬ 
ness  is  gardening  that  it  is  never  safe  or  wise  to 
dogmatise.  In  a  dry,  hot  summer  Cauliflowers 
and  Lettuces  on  some  soils  are  best  sown  thinly, 
and  not  transplanted,  but  in  a  general  way  re¬ 
moval  does  good.  There  is  no  doubt,  1  think, 
that  a  plant  allowed  to  remain  where  the  seeds 
drop  docs  acquire  greater  strength  than^  if  the 
tap  root  is  destroyed  by  removal.  But  with  the 
majority  of  cultivated  plants  the  destruction  of 
this  tap  root  is  a  benefit,  because  it  leads  to 
the  production  of  an  immense  number 
fibres,  and  increases  the  feeding  capa¬ 
city  of  the  plant.  And  in  most  cases  early 
maturity  is  of  so  much  value  that  even  if  trans¬ 
planting  was  not  in  itself  a  recognised  benefit 
it  would  Ije  well  to  do  it  for  its  forcing  effect. 
Transplanting  most  things  hastens  their  life’s 
work.  A  transplanted  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower 
or  Lettuce  comes  earlier  to  market  than  if  not 
transplanted.  Instead  of  the  plant  having  only 
one  main  root  which  descends  perpendicularly, 
it  has  a  numloer  of  smaller  roots  spread  out 
horizontally  near  the  surface  and  well  within 
the  influence  of  solar  warmth.  Transplanting 
fruit  trees  occasionally  keeps  them  in  a  healthy, 
fertile  condition.  Most  flowering  plants  are 
much  benefited  by  transplanting,  in  some  cases 
the  period  of  flowering  is  quite  changed  by  trans¬ 
plantation.  Take  the  case  of  the  Russian  V iolet. 
If  allowed  to  remain  long  in  one  spot  it  flowers 
only  in  spring,  but  bring  it  under  a  regular 
system  of  cultivation  which  involves  annual 
transplanting  and  it  becomes  an  autumn  and 
winter  bloomer.  Shrubs  intended  for  w'inter 
forcing  must  be  frequently  transplanted  to  build 
up  the  requisite  fertility  of  blossom  buds  and 
fibrous  roots  to  support  them.  This,  then,  I 
take  it,  is  the  general  effect  of  transplantation — it 
hastens  fertility  in  the  fruiting  and  flowering 
plant,  and  shortens  the  probationary  time  of 
the  vegetable.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
things  to  which  transplanting  brings  no  benefit 
iu  a  general  way,  but  which  under  special  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances  it  does  help.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Potato.  If  we  save  seed  from 
a  choice  variety  we  sow  it  in  a  pan  or  box,  and 
when  strong  enough  transplant  the  seedlings 
with  great  care,  but  the  transplantation  of 
Potatoes  forms  no  part  in  the  general  system  of 
culture  adopted  bythebestcultivators.  I  mention 
this,  and  many  other  things  which  occur  to  me, 
in  the  way  of  elucidation,  to  show  how  elastic 
gardening,  and  the  rules  and  laws  which  govern 
it,  are,  and  I  might  add,  should  be.  It  is  not, 
and  never  can  Iw,  an  exact  science.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  gardening  are  carried  on  arc 
too  inexact  and  changeable  for  that,  and  in 


garden  may  be,  there  must  be  on  early  borS 
where  vegetables  and  salads  may  bo  sheltex 
and  their  growth  hastened.  It  is  an  advantA£S^ 
if  this  border  can  have  a  sheltering  backgroa0><^-» 
such  as  a  wall  or  a  hedge  or  a  bed  of  shruba  ; 
if  nothing  of  the  sort  is  available,  make  a 
fence  with  some  stout  laths,  and  lino  it  w  i-Cil*- 
straw  or  reeds;  so  valuable  la  early  produce  tkaA'fc 
every  necessary  effort  should  bo  us^  to 
it.  Having  marked  out  the  site  in  a  eulta^l^l^ 
situation,  if  needful  a  drain  should  be 
under.  In  very  cold  situations,  where  tho  aax%>-- 
soil  was  a  cold  heavy  clay,  I  have  known  it 
to  take  out  the  soil  18  inches  deep,  and  ploco  ina 
a  layer  of  brick  rubble  and  stoned.  When  fclio 
bottom  is  made  dry  and  comfortable  the  soil  oa 
the  border  can  bo  improved  gradually,  sm 
can  be  found.  The  surface  should  possess  a  good 
fall  to  the  south  to  catch  the  early  sansbijLio 
which  is  so  valuable  to  the  early  struggling  crQi»- 
Burnt  earth,  the  sw'eepinga  from  the  pottixa^ 
shed,  and  other  sundries,  in  the  way  of  odds 
and  ends  of  composts,  should  be  reserved  for  Itkao 
early  border  until  the  soil  is  a  yard  deep,  &zxd 
then  it  will  grow  anything.  Plants  growia^ 
on  a  shallow  soil,  if  the  situation  be  dry  laxmd 
warm,  soon  suffers  for  want  of  moisture,  acd.  »o 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  early  border 
have  depth  of  soil.  Among  tho  early  vegotaUlea 
which  are  indispensabie,  and  which  cannot 
obtained  too  early,  are  Peas,  Potatoes,  Canll- 
flowers.  Cabbages,  Horn  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Lettuces,  and  Radishes.  The  rows  of  Peas  niajr 
come  at  mtervals  of  12  feet  or  so.  Sozzi« 
people  sow  first  in  November,  and  in  shelterod 
situations  there  is  not  mneh  risk  run  on  a  warxxia 
dry  site.  I  have  disoontinnod  sowing  Caxaii- 
flowers  in  August,  preferring  to  sow  about  tlbo 
end  of  November  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
one  of  the  houses,  pricking  the  plants  off  into 
single  pots  when  large  enough,  still  keeping 
them  in  a  gentle  warmth  near  the  glass,  arxii 
harden  off  and  plant  out  about  the  end  of  Marcii 
and  beginning  of  April.  Plants  raised  in  tilts 
way  never  bolt,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  about  them  which  no  other  system  gives, 
and,  as  each  plant  is  kept  in  a  pot  by  ^Itself, 
there  is  no  check  when  planted  out.  French 
Beans  may  be  raised  in  pans  or  boxes,  and 
planted  out  when  the  weather  settles,  Lettuoes, 
if  need  be,  can  be  raised  in  a  box  la  heat,  and 
pldmted  out  when  large  enough.  Kxoellsnft 
Lettuces  are  obtained  in  this  way,  and  to  still 
farther  hasten  such  things,  as  early  Horn 
Carrots,  or  Turnips,  &c.,  the  earth  may  bs 
taken  out  and  the  trench  filled  with  hot 
manure,  the  soil  being  replaced,  and  the  sseds 
sown.  A  good  deal  may  be  done  in  this  way 
where  tho  necessary  judgment  and  care  are  forth¬ 
coming.  If  we  have  plenty  of  hot  stabis 
manure,  iu  January  open  a  trench,  3  or  4  feet 
wide  and  2  feet  deep,  fill  it  in  with  stabls 
manure,  tread  it  down,  and  re-turn  all  the  best  , 
soil. 

As  soon  as  the  earth  gets  warm  sow  the 
Carrot  seeds,  and  cover  the  bod  wit*i  two 
thicknesses  of  fishing  net.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  warmth  in  a  covering  of  old  fishing  nets,  rabri 
than  many  people  imagine.  The  same  prooeta 
will  secure  early  Turnips  or  Potatoes.  8acb  a 
border  may  be  thought  too  valuable  for  early 
Cabbages,  but  a  very  early  spring  Cabbage  ii 
always  appreciated,  and  a  week  in  point  of 
earliuess  is  worth  trying  for.  One  of  the  early 
kinds,  such  as  Atkiue  Matchless,  should  be 
planted  about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  A  very 
small  bed  will  suffice.  The  rows  of  eady 
Potatoes  may  be  hooped  over,  and  be  covered 
with  mats  sewn  together,  so  os  to  be  drawn  oo 
and  off  quickly.  Canvas  would  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Radishes  and  small  salads  can 
be  locatea  in  nooks  and  corners.  If  birds  or 
mice  are  troublesome  amon^  the  seeds,  drew 
them  with  red -lead  ;  they  will  not  touch  them 
then,  and  there  is  no  application  easier  to 
apply,  or  loss  costly.  The  seeds  are  poured 
into  a  basin  damped  slightly  with  water,  and 
then  the  red-lead  (a  dry  powder)  is  scat^red 
over  them,  and  the  seeds  are  stirred  about  till 
each  has  taken  on  the  coat  of  lead  and  h«a 
become  dry.  They  are  then  in  a  fit  condition 
for  sowing.  As  fast  as  tho  early  oropa  are 
cleared  off,  summer  crops  will  follow,  such 


■I 


.  j  .  I  _ _ ■  u  t  cieorea  ou,  summer  crons  wm  luiiow,  huou  m 

some  rwpeote  gardenmg  would  toe  much  of  ite  ,  Tometoee,  New  Zealaud  Spinach,  Vegetable 
chann  If  the  desired  reeult  could  be  obtained  |  Cucumber.,  CapeiJams ;  horbf,  luob 


Turuips,  again,  sown  in  spring,  sUuadd  be  sown  i  „  ^  .  .  . 

in  shallow  drills  ,  b»!t- in  hot  "iveal  her  i  T  e  l^^  'y  J'®  *7  •  Basil  and  Marjoram.  Tho  border  should 

drills  ahould  be  de^ipet  io  give  tV'Jdbct:.  o!  Cropping  tub  South  iflDbiDiia.  (  neior  iiilo,  i.ud  &s  far  as  possiblo  a  auiUble 

plants  a  obance  to  strike  down  into  the  mor^  No  matter  bow  amall  or  badly  aituated  the  |  rotation  should  be  kept  up.  E.  Honoar, 


ILLUSTRATED 


BROCCOLI  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 
KonnxHSTANDDfG  the  fact  that  names  have 
lately  added  to  the  Hat  of  winter  and 
spruig  Broccoli  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
cjntory,  the  gain  to  cultivators  has  not,  with 
exception  of  two  or  three  varieties,  ^en  one 
oi^ny  great  value — a  circumstance  much  to  be 
because  the  season  for  Broccoli  is 
capable  of  being  extended  at  both  ends.  We 
iTOtmore  hardy  varieties  than  Veitch’s  Autumn 
and  the  Walcheren  in  order  that  we  may 
rely  upon  them  from  November  to  the  middle  of 
January.  For  the  spring  we  also  want  more 
imrt worthy  sorts  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
■prmg  Broccoli  and  early  summer  Cauliflower 
w  ^  ^eater  degree  of  certainty  than  now 
X  require  an  improvement  in  the 

liAliit  of  Mine  of  the  varieties  ;  they  are  much 
too  long-legged  and  deficient  in  the  number  of 
leaves  to  protect  the  flower.  In  the  case  of 
many  varieties,  their  vigour  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion  to  what  is  required  to  furnish  heads  fit 
♦.V  -  strong  growers  in  question, 

with  their  thick  fleshy  stems,  are  the  first  to 
•offer  m  a  severe  winter.  Those  who  know  the 
ranety  called  Miller’s  Dwarf,  which  has  been 
•o  long  in  cultivation,  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
me  t^t  It  IS  a  good  type  of  the  sort  of  Broccoli 
which  we  want.  It  grows  very  close  to  the 

Eod,  the  stem  rarely  exceeding  9  inches  in 
ht,  and  it  is  furnished  with  an  abundant 
jge,  which  is  capable  of  protecting  the 
heart  and  stem  from  as  much  frost  as  these 
plant*  are  ever  likely  to  be  subjected  to  when 
c^rotMted. '  If  the  work  of  selection  is  set 
o^ut  in  a  proper  manner  by  those  who  have 
•od  opMrtunities,  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
new  race  of  Brc^li  should  not  be  introduced 
tns^  would  combine  close  sturdy  growth  with  a 
anfficient  number  of  leaves  near  the  heart  to 
T«der  them  proof  against  all  but  the  severest 
winters. 

\  AKrErtES,— The  varieties  for  winter  use  are 
S??-*  *  reliable  sort  is  Snow’s  Winter 

nite,  which  is  m  self  protecting  as  any  kind  we 
have,  and  the  flower  is  beautifully  white.  It 
JW  bo  had  sometimes  in  good  condition  in 
l>cccmber,  but  the  early  part  of  January  is  its 
nroper  season.  The  Sandown  Broccoli,  which 
1  have  on  trial  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
proves  to  be  an  inferior  strain  of  Snow's  Early. 
Fenzimce  makes  a  capital  succession  to  the  last 
n^ed,  coming  into  nee  early  in  February.  I 
look  upon  the  Penzance  as  a  very  good  selection 
olAdam  8  Early  White ;  in  many  points  it  is 
JjSiy  similar  to  it,  but  it  comes  into  use  two  or 
•  earlier.  It  is,  however,  rather  a 
plicate  variety,  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
tea  hard  winter.  It  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  none  of  the  winter  Broccolis  are  fit  for 
W  except  in  mild  weather ;  all  of  them  suffer 
When  exposed  to  frosty  weather.  In  making  a 
Sp^ctio.v  por  spring  USB  the  choice  of 
■orts  is  not  at  all  restricted,  at  least,  as  regards 
Mines,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  half-a- 
ooi^^  dirtiDct  kinds  conld  be  bad  out  of  the 
anilt^de  of  supposed  different  varieties.  Plac¬ 
ing  tfaam  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  into 
M  I  TOuId  sel^  Knight’s  Protecting,  Chap- 
8  Cream,  Dilcock’s  Bridge,  Frogmore  Pro¬ 
tecting,  l>amington,  and  Veitch’s  Model ;  as  a 
iota  varwty  the  last  named  is  worthy  of  its 
^e.  It  is  quite  as  late  as  Cattell’s  Eclipse, 
b^nperior  to  that  sort  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
MUt  and  the  excellent  colour  of  the  flower.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  this  variety  has  kept  up 
m  supply  uutU  Cauliflowers  came  in  for  use. 

I  Protecting  is  equal  to  Model  as  regards 

ooiovr,  Md  w  somewhat  earlier,  but  more  lanky 
1  m growth.  It  comes  very  near  my  idea  of  what 
For  small  gardens  I  ‘ 
|ite^d  B«lect  Chappell’s  Cream,  Frogmore  Pro- 
Iteeftmg;,  and  Model.  As  regards 
I  two  distinct  sowings  should  be 

■  -  The  winter  varieties  should,  when  prac- 
ablo,  be  raised  in  the  o^n  ground,  as  plants 
08  raised  are  more  hardy  and  shorter  in  the 
I  than  those  brought  up  under  glass.  The 
^  of  Snow’s  Winter  and  Earfy  Penzance 
old  bo  TOwn  on  awarm  border  early  in  March. 

J  ihould  be  sown  thinly  all  over  the  bed,  and 
■tbo  nlantecome  up  too  thickly  they  iliould 
«itnn^  ont,  so  as  ic  f Tjtr.ir.  iJ.ovt-l^gi: 

““■f  which  cannot  be  had  when  they  stand 
^  tegethw  ip  mosses.  Sowings  for  the 


spring  supply  should  be  made  about  the  middle 


‘^P**^*  ^Ve  allow  these  to  stand  rather 
thicker  iu  the  seed-bed  than  the  others,  because 
early  in  Juno  we  draw  out  as  many  of  the 
strongest  as  are  required,  and  transplant  them 
6  inches  apart  in  another  piece  of  ground,  where 
they  remain  until  finally  planted  out.  We  like 
to  get  the  plants  in  their  permanent  quarters 
by  the  middle  of  July,  but  as  space  is  restricted, 
we  are  bound  to  wait  until  sutHcient  ground  is 
vacant.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  sooner 
they  are  planted  after  the  middle  of  July  the 
better  heads  they  produce,  and  the  better  able 
are  they  to  stand  against  severe  frost.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  when  the  ground  is  in 
fairly  good  heart  to  dig  and  manure  for  Borecole, 
for  it  grows  just  as  well  in  ground  that  is  so 
firm  as  to  require  a  crowbar  to  make  a  hole  to 
receive  the  roots.  Broccoli  is  a  crop  often 
crowded  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  just  os 
good  heads  will  be  obtained  under  such  circum 
rtances  as  if  the  plants  had  plenty  of  room. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  thicker 
they  stand  on  the  ground  the  weaker  they 
become,  and  as  a  consequence  the  heads  will  be 
small.  Moreover,  the  plants  get  drawn  and 
are  the  first  to  suffer  from  frost.  If  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  Broccoli  is  examined  after  a  hard  winter, 
more  live  plants  will  be  found  in  the  outside 
rows  and  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle  ;  this 
shows  plainly  that  the  more  room  they  have  in 
reason  the  hardier  they  are  ;  2  feet  apart  each 
way  is  a  very  good  distance  at  which  to  putthem, 
but  30  inches  would  be  better.  J.  C.  C. 


12232.— Cauliflowers  dubbin g.— This  is 
very  common  in  old  gardens.  The  best  remedies 
are  deep  trenching,  so  as  to  bring  fresh  soil  to 
the  surface,  and  applying  lime,  and  soot,  and 
good  rotten  stable  manure,  so  as  to  strengthen 
and  renovate  the  soil,  and  destroy  the  grnba 
that  cause  the  clubbing.  When  planting  throw 
aside  all  plants  that  have  club  roots.  Some 
recommend  cutting  away,  or  removing  the  grub 
from  the  “club;”  but  the  remedy  is  very  un¬ 
certain,  and  the  plants  seldom  turn  out  worth 
the  trouble.  Promote  quick  growth  as  much  as 
possible. — J.  P. ,  Lancfishirc, 


Stone  ed^ingfs.  —  Your  correspondents 
have  done  good  service  in  directing  attention  to 
these,  for  most  gardens  are  considerably  over¬ 
done  with  Box,  which  in  the  vegetable  depart¬ 
ment  harbours  slugs  and  other  vermin  j  more¬ 
over,  it  prevents  salt  being  used  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  weeds— a  great  drawback,  as  where 
it  cAn  be  applied  without  doing  harm  to  the 
edging  it  is  a  great  economiser  of  labour.  ]  b 
keeps  the  gravel  clean  and  always  makes  it 
iMk  bright.  Tile  edgings  are  stiff  and  formal, 
the  only  ones  I  care  for  being  the  cable.  The 
most  serviceable  are  the  Staffordshire  ware, 
which  are  very  hard,  there  being  a  good  deal 
of  iron  in  the  clay,  and  this,  with  the  severe 
burning  to  which  they  are  subjected,  prevents 
riieir  breaking  under  the  action  of  frost. 
The  best  of  manufactured  edgings,  how- 
bad,  and  I  much  prefer  stone,  such 
and  the  large  smooth  pebbles, 
which  in  some  parts  are  common,  and 
may  be  had  for  little  more  than  the  carting. 
These  are  admirable  for  many  of  the  low  grow- 
ing  plants.  1  have  never  seen  Gentiana  acaulis 
do  so  well  as  it  ^  does  when  grown  between 
them.  This  is  etisily  accounted  for,  as  its  roots 
find  their  way  down  along  the  sides  of  the 
stoves,  where  they  form  a  perfect  mat  and  arc 
always  supplied  with  moisture.  It  must  be  a 
dry  time  indeed  if  the  soil  is  not  damp  dote 
around  the  half- buried  stones,  which  arc  cool 
and  a  great  stay  to  the  plants.  The  way  to 
start  with  these  dead  edgings  is  to  strain  a  line 
along  the  side  of  the  path,  and  with  a  spade  cut 
out  a  trench  as  one  would  for  laying  in  Box, 
when  the  stones  can  be  placed  regularly  along 
at  one  uniform  height  and  the  soil  filled  in 
behind  them  again.  When  thi.s  is  done,  the 
planting  of  the  Gentians,  or  whatever  i)lant8 
it  is  intended  to  have,  may  commence  by  dib¬ 
bling  them  in  between  the  stones,  where  they 
will  soon  grow  and  spread  and  form  such  lines 
of  beauty  as  will  be  a  real  treat  to  look  on. 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  Sempervivums  are 
nearly^  all  good  for  the  work,  and  variety  is 
charming  and  affords  a  nice  change. _ 8. 


Bftrly  Potatoes.  —  Where  the  earliest 
kinds  of  Potatoes  are  grown  so  as  to  get  them 
fit  for  use  in  the  shortest  time  after  planting,  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  seta  well  pre¬ 
pared  by  starting  them  in  gentle  heat,  so  that 
they  may  have  dwarf  sturdy  tops  and  a  good 
mass  of  roots  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the  soil 
directly  they  are  planted.  I  find  shallow  boxes 
such  as  are  used  for  bedding  Pelargoniums  to 
answer  well  for  this  purpose,  filling  them  about 
half  full  of  fine  leaf- mould,  and  laying  the  sets  on 
it  in  a  single  layer.  They  soon  form  a  quantity  of 
roots  ;  if  kept  near  the  glass  the  tops  will  be 
dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  when  planting  time 
comes  they  will  lift  with  a  mass  of  roots,  and 
will  repay  the  attention  bestowed  them.  After 
trying  a  good  many  sorts  I  do  not  find  any  to 
beat  the  true  Ashleaf  Kidney  for  frame  culture, 
or  Myatt’s  for  warm  borders.  Both  are  excellent 
in. quality  and  appearance,  and  the  demand  for 
seeds  of  these  kinds  in  spring  proves  that  they 
are  still  the  most  popular  of  all  the  sorts  in 
cultivation.— J.  G.  H. 


—  Those  who  prefer  having  a  nearly 
round  variety  to  the  Ashleafs  may  with  advan- 
tage  grow  Early  Border  ;  it  is  of  quick  growth, 
and,  considering  the  very  small  amount  of  haulm 
made,  the  tubers  are  surprisingly  large  ;  they 
are  very  clean,  and  handsome,  too,  and  the  quality 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  pot  and  frame  culture,  and,  in  my  opinion 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  Potatoes  of  recent 
Introduction. — I. 


Cauliflowers.— Light  sandy  soil  is 
not  tho  btst  for  Cauliflowers,  and  we  wore  never  able  to 
get  a  crop  from  this  kind  of  soil  unless  the  seeds  were 
rown  al>out  the  Ist.  of  September,  and  the  plonti  preserved 
in  frames  or  handlights  during  the  winter.  When  they 
\^ro  treated  in  that  way  wo  had  splendid  Cauliflowers 
about  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  not  one  year 
only,  but  every  year  for  nearly  twenty  rears.  Cow 
«  bettor  than  stable  manure  to  dl'g  lo  to  light 


I  Dlspla  I  of  Chrysanthemums  —There  is  a  grand 
just  now  at  Messrs. 

I  ?-  For^  Hill.  The  collection  eDibrik< i a  *.1 


wijwuon  eDiDrik<ia  A.i 

the  Dra^d  new  varieties  in  cultlratlon,  and  it  would  be 
wortbimp  while  of  anyone  iutcirestcd  in  CTrrjsanthemu  j» 
to  5f0  and  Inspect  thoto.  ■ 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(  MI.'^CKLLANEOU.'l. ) 

12271.— Stands  for  Ohrysanthemums. 

—These  are  made  of  deal  J  of  an  inch  thick, 
previous  to  being  planed.  A  stand  for  12 
bWms  is  18  inches  wide  by  24  inches  in  length. 
1  he  holes  lor  the  tubes  are  6  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  3  inches  from  the  sides  and 
ends.  They  ought  to  be  painted  green  and 
varnished.  Besides  the  tubes,  wooden  cups 
must  be  provided,  with  a  stem  at  the  base  to  ho 
inserted  in  the  water  tubes.  A  hole  must  be 
bored  with  a  gimlet  through  the  centre  of  the 
stem  and  into  the  base  of  the  cup,  through 
which  the  stem  of  the  floM’cr  has  to  be  passed. 
The  stem  has  to  be  made  secure  with  a  plug 
passed  into  the  hole  upwards.  The  blooms 
inust  bo  arranged  with  some  regard  to  harmony 
of  colour,  the  Target  ones  in  the  back  row,  the 
medium  blooms  in  the  middle  row,  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  front.  Feet,  of  course,  must  lie 
fixed  at  each  comer  of  the  stands,  so  that  they 
are  3  inches  high  in  front  and  6  inches  at  the 
back.— J.  D.  E. 


122r)i.  —  Paraflan  and  petroleum.  — 
Paraffin  Is  a  distilled  oil,  whilst  petroleum  is  a 
native  rock  oil.  Petroleum  is  a  pure  hydro¬ 
carbon  (composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen).  It 
has  been  obtained  from  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland, 
and  large  works  exist  for  its  distillation  from 
coal  in  England,  .Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  Wales. 
When  used  in  lamps  it  gives  a  clear,  strong, 
tolerable  white^  light.  Petroleum  is  produced 
(pumped  up)  in  great  quantities  in  North 
America,  including  Canada,  and  Russia  is  now 
becoming  a  large  contributory.  Petroleum  is 
more  inflammable  than  paraffin,  and  its  manu¬ 
facture,  keeping,  sale,  and  conveyance  are  now 
regulated  by  the  Explosives  Act,  1S73.— J.  P., 
Lancanhire. 

1226.3.— Christmas  Roses.— I  have  some 
of  these  in  a  bed,  and  just  lately  I  carefully  re¬ 
moved  all  the  hard  and  sour  soil  from  the  centres 
of  iho  pltv-l:8  foi  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  filled 
in  with  sharp,  clean  send,  teklngcareto  destroy 
hxt  coring  t!ij  yperation.  The  flowers 
now  rcirc  iryiio  m  colour  and  of  good 
1  have  placed  old  lights  over  the  ped, 


4&0 


gaiwejYijyg  illustrated 
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o,wi  mannrfi  watfT  around  12326.— White  variety  ol  Black  Currant.— Can  first,  but  it  will  not  occur  many  day®.  - 

and  shall  occasional  y  anvthinty  anyoorre«T>ondenttclJmoif  hehaaeverhadorBecn  awhito  At  the  same  time  see  that  they  have  plenty  of 

the  plants,  taking  care  to  keep  anything  dis-  variety  of  the  Black  Currant?  I  have  one  younj;  bush  ,  i.  Rf  hand  and  if  the  defect 

coloured  from  tho  buds.  I  had  a  beautiful  lot  whicli  I  got  from  a  friend  who  found  its  ancestor  in  an  old  *1*  t  r  nowdered 


_  _  _  )  rouna  iM  ancesMjr  in  ail  uiu  - - — o - -r.VT,  ,  j  a, 

of  larfrp  clean  and  oerfect  bloom  last  winter. —  garden.  “  Its  fruit  in  colour  la  exactly  like  the  White  still  continues  a  .little  bone  dust  or  pow^erea 
Wtt  r?.  W  » T  Trrnt  Currant,  but  its  flavour,  as  well  as  the  flavour  and  apPear-  I  chalk  must  be  added  to  the  soft  food.  Although 


William  Walters,  Burtoii-on- Trent, 

12272.— Crocueea  and  mice.— It  is  Impossible  to 
effectnally  preserve  the  Crocus  roots  from  the  attacks  of 
mice  in  any  other  way  than  by  trapping  them.  A  small 
bit  of  broad  crust  is  a  good  bait ;  they  prefer  this  to  tho 
Crocus  rooti,  which  they  have  to  obtaiu  by  scratching 
away  the  soil.— J.  D.  E. 


ance  of  the  leaves,  is  unmistakably  that  cf  the  Black  Lettucei,  will 

currant —B.  C.  |  » _ , _ Ia: _ -a.  t.hR± 

12327.  —  Chrysanthemums.  —  Would 


_ _  someone 

describe  wbat  a  .fapancse  Chrysanthemum  is  ?  I  can  pick 
out  from  my  small  collection  cf  thirty  jwts  of  plants  the 
large-flowered  and  incurved,  and  alsol  think,  tho  reflexed. 
The  Anemone-flowered  are,  I  fancy,  not  difficult  to  dis- 


va«v>  v.  1 UC  /\IJeiUUUC-IJUWtXrCU  »rc,  A  UIXUVUAU  w  aasj- 

12261.— Wireworm  in  vine  border.- Unless  they  1  tlnguish,  and  the  Pomponee  are  easily  recognised  by 
arc  very  munerous  no  harm  will  result  from  their  presence  ’  taking  tho  Cedo  nulli  as  a  standard  of  comporlson,  but 
in  vine'borders,  butthey  do  eat  the  succulent  young  roots,  although  I  have  looked  through  two  volumes  of  Gardkn- 
There  is  no  better  plan  to  get  rid  of  them  than  by  taking  iso  and  consulted  several  catalogues,  I  fall  to  recognise  a 
slices  of  Potatoes  or  Carrots  and  putting  them  on  the  ends  •  Japanese  Chrj  santhemum  when  I  sec  it.  WTiat  is  the  mcan- 
of  sticks,  bury  them  a  few  inches  in  the  ground  and  ing  of  Pompone? — W.  P. 

examine  them  daily,  tho  wireworms  will^  attached  i  10528. — Single  Dahlias.—!  have  a  number  of  these, 
to  them,  and  they  can  easily  be  destroyed.  J.  D.  E.  I  product  from  seed  last  year.  What  is  tho  proper  mode 

I  of  planting  them  in  the  spring?  Will  each  tuber  if  detached 


08  Of  vlB.nt&.-Svlscrihtr  (Toddington).— Now  .  from  the  stem  to  which  It  hangs  giow  into  a  plant  if  planted 
Spln.cir  (Totragoni. 


Names 

2rTmmXum  !^atu7u^^l7  '  the  tubers’ attached  to  the  st^k  6r  stem  just  as  tliey  were 

The  fruit  of  Phvsalis  appears  to  be  that  of  P.  grandiflora.  taken  up  from  the  ground  in  the  autumn  ?-bT.  l\ ian. 

- //.  Jjesley.—\,  Asplonfum  lasorpltifollum  ;  2,  Pcllcca  12329.  —  Honeysuckles  In  November.  — On  the 

hastata. - il.  B.  l\  B.—Micx  multitlorus.  j  mornlngof  November  16th  I  gathered  a  fine  spray  of  Honey- 

r  n  «r  1  .0  suckle  from  my  garden  full  of  blossom  and  smelling  as 

Names  of  finilts -V./).A/.—l,  Not  Known  ,  2,  Scarlet  as  in  tho  middle  of  Juno.  Is  this  not  unusual  in 

Russet ;  6,  Barcelona  Pcarmain  ;  G.  ®  ^  m  November?  The  night  previously  rav  garden  thermometer 

Cbx’B  Orange  Pippin  ;  8,  Pears  nmch  decay ed.-— if.  T.  y^igtered  32  degs.,  the  night  before  30 degs.,  and  thenight 

llycrs.—l.  Striped  Beefing;  2,  Wellington;  3,  Golden  Kefom  that  28  deirs II  Bbaman 
C<Jdlin  ;  4,  BedfoVdshire  Foundling  ;  6  and  6,  Reinette  du  ,  *  “• 

Canada  ;  7,  Not  known  ;  8,  Courtof  Wick. - G.  Milchifon.  12330  —Weight  of  Apple —To  what  weight  has  lan 

-Yorkshire  Greening. - J.  A'.-l,  Court  of  WMck  ;  2,  !  Apple  been  known  to  attain  ?  I  read  of  some  shown  this 

King  of  the  Pippins  ;  8.  Alfriston  ;  4.  King  of  the  Pippins.  .  year  weighing  6  lb.  and  7  lb. ;  wo  wish  to  know  if  such 


-Coroftw.— Court  of  W'ick.- 


;  4.  King  of  the  Pippins. 
“Others  next  week. 


QUERIES. 


weights  arc  likely  to  be  correct— F.  W 
12331. —Cloth  Ot  Gold  Bose.  — Can  any  readers 
inform  me  where  I  can  get  tho  above-named  Rose.  I  have 
tried  at  several  respectable  nurseries.  Three  Roses  I 
■  bought  for  it  turned  out  to  ho  Devoniensis,  and  four 
Rules  Ibr  Correspondents.— A fl  communications  nur8cr>-men  said  it  was  quite  out  of  date  and  that  I  should 
Jbr  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  coneisthj  icritten  on  one  not  bo  able  to  get  it.  I  wont  it  as  a  climber  for  a  south 
sitle  qf  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters  wall.  A.  M.  Z. 
relating  to  business  to  tlie  Pubusiier.  The  name  and  12332.— Tea  Boses.— Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
address  0/  the'sen/Ur  is  required,  in  aiUiition  to  any  nom  inform  me  if  a  Niphetos  Rose  In  a  pot  can  bo  successfully 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the.  paj/er.  Ansxoers  to  Queries  grown  In  a  sitting-room,  and  under  what  conditions,  al-o 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  emery  if  it  is  any  good  trj  iog  to  pow  in  the  open  ground  Tea 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should  -  '  ‘  ■  ..... 

he  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  Owing  to  the  necessity  cj 


soon  be  getting  Bcarce,  it  is  most  important  that 
a  daily  supply  be  given,  even  if  it  has  to  be 

fmrehased  at  the  greengrocer’s.  It  prevents 
iver  disease,  which  is  only  too  prevalent  in  cold 
wet  weather,  especially  among  our  winter 
laying  varieties,  such  as  the  Cochin  and  Brahma. 
This  disease  arises  from  indigestion,  brought 
about  by  injudicious  feeding,  and  as  the  birds  do 
not  roam  about  or  pick  up  certain  materials  so 
necessary  in  aiding  digestion  during  cold  or  wet 
weather,  it  is  evident  that  extra  precautions 
should  be  taken.  The  beat  plan  is  to  give  a  slight  . 
purgative  once  a  week,  say  half  a  grain  of 
calomel  per  bird,  mixed  well  up  in  the  soft  food, 
or  made  into  pills  with  bread,  and  thrown  to 
the  birds  when  hungry  ;  only  see  that  each  get" 
their  share  and  no  more,  althouah  two  grains  at 
one  dose  would  not  injure  an  aoultbird.  Lato* 
hatched  chicken,  maybe,  sufifer  froin  rheuma- 
tiam  or  cramp  if  wo  have  much  wet,  and  severe 
weather  following.  Old  birds  also  suffer  ooca* 
sionally  from  these  ailments.  Bathe  the  logs  In 
warm  mustard  and  water,  carefully  dry,  and 
place  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  basket  before  the 
lire.  Then  remove  to  a  warm,  dry  place, 
feed  on  the  most  nutritious  and  stimulating 
diet.  Should  the  bird  appear  very  weak,  a  little 
sherry  may  be  added  to  the  drinking  water. — 
Andalusian. 


Roses  which  arc  claweo  as  vigorous  ?— Dost  Man, 


BEES. 


Gardiwino  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
Of  publication,  it  is  not  po.vible  to  insert  tpieries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  they  are  rueived.  Queries  not  answered 
sdKouid  be  sent  to  us  again. 

{i^iXTy  I  3668  to  hOU86  rOOf.-M,r.  J.  E.  Younge 
ic;iea  good  specimetu  are  sent.  We  do  iwt  undertake  to  having  written  on  this  subject  in  your  issue  of 
name  xarieUes  of  fioristsf  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias,  the  1 1th  October  lost,  it  may  be  of  some  Service 
Oeraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named  ..  .  i  •  ai^  nicariH  adnnt«l  on«  dav  this 

by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comjnnson  at  hand.  !!  1  explain  the  means  aaop^  one  aay  tnis 
Any  amimunication  respecting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to  autumn  in  this  neighbourhood  for  removing  bees 
name  shoukl  alioays  accompany  the  parcel.  Correspondents  from  tho  roof  of  an  outhonse,  when  about  601b. 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named,  should  send  several  r  — 

specimens  of  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages.  * 


I  oi  honeycomb  were  also  secured.  The  services 
of  a  mason  (veiled  and  gloved),  who  is  a  bee 


_ _ _  _  keeper,  were  obtained,  and  three  others 

y  give'uie  some  practical  instractlons  on  tho  propa-  similarly  protected  assisted,  though  of  course 
1  and  culture  of  the  various  kinds  of  Palms  In  general  many  were  not  really  necessary.  Three 

'  smokers,  in  which  Tobacco  paper  was  burnt, 

'  The 


12312.  —  Culture  of  Palms.  —  Would  some  reader 
kindly 
gallon 

use?- Eddie. 

and  three  home.mAdo  .q«ib,;were  need 
artificial  manure  may  bo  obtained  ?-St.  Ivlan.  bees  had  built  under  the  top  ridge  of  tho  house, 

12314.— Horticultural  societies.  —  Will  someone  and  at  one  end  of  it,  and  gained  access  through 
kindly  oblige  me  with  the  rules  and  schodulM  of  a  country  ^  small  hole  under  one  of  the  ridge  tiles.  Two 
hor^cultunilsocloty,  whoso  principal  obj^t  IS  to  encourage  ^  these,  and  sufficient  of  the  slating  on  one  side 
cottacrers  in  cultivating  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  ?—  ;  ,  ®  j 

J.  H.  Morwas,  St.  Arran’s  Lodge,  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire.  !  to  enable  the  comb  to  be  cut  out,  were  removed. 

l23l5.-Magnollanotblooming.-Can  any  of  your  The  honeycomb  w’as  then  placed  in  dishes  and 
rcadTs  tell  mo  why  a  Magnolia,  planted  under  a  north  ;  pans  after  being  cleared  of  any  straggling  bees, 
wall,  has  never  blossomed  durin^'  the  ten  years  it  has  covered  with  cloths.  The  slate  and  ridge- 

been  there?  The  soil  is  well-manured  and  the  roots  covered  .,  rer^laced  and  fixed  with  a  few 

with  ashes  a  little  every  winter.-SoMERSBx.  .  M  ere  then  repiacea  ana  nxea  wun  a  lew 

IZIIO.- Yucca  glorlosa  (Adam's  Needle). -1  '  lime,  and  a  hole  wa,  kept  pur- 

have  had  some  of  these  in  my  garden  for  nearly  thirty  posely  that  the  bees  might  re-builci  there.  Had 
years  and  have  never  had  tho  picture  of  seeing  them  in  it  been  desired  to  get  rid  of  thorn  completely 
bloom.  Is  there  any  way  of  making  them  bloom?  Do  nothing  further  would  have  been  required  than 

tocloiupthebole.othatth»eouU^ 

the  distinguishing  points  of  difference  between  a  border  Dot  have  again  taken  possession  of  their  snug 
and  tree  Carnation?— F.  :  quarters. — FalMOUTII. 

12818  —Cutting  down  Irish  Yews.— What  would  .  - — - 

bo  tlie  effect  of  cutting  down  two  tall  Irish  Yews  to  within  ■ 

2l  feet  of  the  ground?— EsgriRBR, 


12319.— Drying  Prunes.— I  should  be  glad  of  some 
information  respecting  tho  latest  French  methods  of  drying 
Prunes.— M.  N. 


POULTRY. 


Eggs  in  winter.— Early-hatci.<Ai  pullets 


12320.— Travellers’  Joy.— What  is  the  best  way  to  should  now  show  feigns  of  commencing  to  la;_ 
propagate  Traveller’s  Joy,  and  is  Clematis  Flammula  tho  Xho  most  sure  signs  are  the  development  of  the 
same  plant ?—S.  M.  M.  comb,  and  the  sound  known  as  “cackling.” 


I232l.-Study  of  botany.-l  am  thinking  of  com-  Generous  feeding  will  alone  ensure  a  continuous 
mencing  the  study  of  botany,  the  natural  system;  what  ,  .  ®  in  fKo 

book  would  be  likely  to  be  useful  to  me  to  study  from  ?  -  F.  8!!PP[y  oI  ^  wara  early  m  the 


12322.-Chrysanthemum3  after  flowering.-  mornmg,  with  a  dash  of  spiced  condiment. 
Will  someone  kindly  say  what  is  b«it  to  be  done  with  pot  scraps  at  noon,  and  sound  grain,  08  much  as  they 
Chry  Banthcmum8(w'hJch»re  now  in  the  conservatory)  when  eat  at  night,  just  before  roosting  time, 

they  have  done  blooming?— Oaklkioii.  ,  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  run  a  oock  with  the 

l2323.-WeightofGrape3from  hou8e.-l8houjd|  have  actually  commenced  to 


ba  glad  to  know  how  many  pounds  of  Grapes  (Black  Ham¬ 
burgh)  might  be  expected  from  a  lean-to  house,  28  feet 
long  and  12  feet  wide.— C.  E. 

12324.— Five-leaved  Begonias.— My  fancy-leaved 


lay.  Kill  off  all  cockerels  not  intended  for 
stock ;  they  will  not  improve  in  weight  much 
now  until  spring,  and  will  eat  their  heads  off 
*  ‘  *  Nest  boxes  should  be 


J 

I 


HOUSEHOLD, 


Begonias,  which  have  been  very  fine  all  tho  summer,  are  i  r  Innir 

DOW  dying  down.  Do  they  require  rest  tho  same  os  the  ^  ®  uu  .,~i.  la,.  aKr...«- 

flowering  kinds  7  I  shall  be  glad  If  someone  will  ihstru^  seen  to,  although  many  pullets  Mill  layabout 
naa— Oakleiou.  J.f  he  house  and  run,  or  even  from  the  perch  whup 

12826.— Fuchsias  fJ.t  I  OFA-F'.;oh8jk8i 
to  rest  alwut  a  month  agn  are  now  shob^. 
dantlr.  Will  someone  toll  mo  at  ooce  what 
thetn? 


Pickled  cabbage.— As  the  present  is  tho 
season  for  this  pickle,  I  give  the  following  gopd 
recipe  for  making  the  same  :  Procure  a  nice 
firm,  dry,  red  cabbage,  and  cut  it  in  slices* 
Have  ready  one  or  more  jars,  put  in  a  layer  of 
cabbage,  then  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
and  tho  usual  spices  on  this,  then  another  laj'er 
of  cabbage,  salt,  and  spices,  repeating  the  doee 
until  the  jar  is  quite  full.  Next  pour  over 
sufficient  cold  vinegar  to  thoroughly  cover  all.  Tie 
down  and  put  away  in  the  store  cupboard.  In 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  look  to  see  if  more 
vinegar  is  required,  and  if  so,  add  it.  Tio  down 
again,  and  in  about  two  months  from  the  date 
of  first  putting  in  pickle  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
This  is  a  much  easier  and  nicer  way  of  doing 
this  pickle  than  the  old-fashioned  way  of  cutting 
the  cabbage  in  slices,  sprinkling  freely  w'ith 
and  leaving  it  for  tM*enty-four  or  forty-eiuht 
hours,  thereby  rendering  the  cabbage  flabby.  J 
No  one  who  gives  my  way  a  fair  trial  will  go  ^ 
back  to  tho  old. — F.  i 

Mixed  pickles.— To  every  2  quarts  of  -J 
vinegar  allow  2  ounces  bruised  ginger,  2  ounces 
of  mustard,  2  ounces  of  salt,  1  ounce  mustard 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  turmeric,  half  an  ounce 
of  ground  black  pepper,  a  saltapoonful  of 
cayoime  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  bruisad. 
Have  a  large  jar  u’ith  an  air-tight  lid,  put  into 
it  as  much  vinegar  as  is  required,  put  the 
mustard,  turmeric,  pepper,  and  cayenne  in  a 
basin,  mix  them  thoroughly  with  sufficient 
vinegar  to  make  into  a  smooth  paste,  and 
to  the  vinegar  in  the  jar.  Keep  this  liquor  iu 
a  warm  place,  and  stir  every  morning'  for#: 
month.  It  will  now  be  ready  for  use.  Bat 
vegetables  into  it  as  they  come  into  sci 
taking  care  to  pick  them  on  a  dry  day, 

M'ipe  them  with  a  cloth  to  remove  any  moisture 
or  blacks.  The  following  vegetables  may  b®^.. 
used  :  Cauliflowers,  w'hito  cabbage,  onionjft^ 
celery,  sliced  cucumbers,  gherkins,  French ' 
beans,  nasturtiums,  capsicums,  ^'oung  and  old 
carrots,  beetroot,  radishes.  Iho  vegetablM 
which  require  it  should  be  sliced,  and  the  cauli¬ 
flowers  divided  into  small  bunches.  Put  these 
into  the  piokle  raw,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  as  many  of  the  vegetables  have  been  added 
as  could  be  procured,  store  it  away  in  bottles, 
and  tie  over  with  a  bladder.  It  will  be  ready 
to  eat  in  about  nine  or  twelve  months.  1  have 
not  yet  tried  the  above  myself,  but  tasted  it  in 
a  friend’s  houso,  and  thought  it  so  excellent  that 
I  got  the  receipt  from  her. 

TdejJPAPjelly.— Half-peck  medlars,  put  them  In  a  pot, 


thetn^  I  am  eO  alt  aid  U  1  do  rfht'tdvo  them 
win  die.— UAJU.BOU. 
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factory,  being  always  the  strongest.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  autumn  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe 
iu  pots  under  glass  ;  prick  off  the  seedlings  when 
up  and  give  them  a  shift  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  to  handle.  The  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
will  be  found  quite  suflicient  for  them.  In  rich 
top-dressed  ground  this  Campanula  often  reaches 
a  height  of  from  6  feet  to  7  feet,  the  stem  being 
straight,  much-branched,  and  pyramidal,  ana 
well  furnished  with  flowers  from  bottom  to  top. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  shiny,  and  evenly  ser¬ 
rated,  those  at  the  root  cordate,  the  upper  ones 
being  much  narrower  and  ovate  ;  flowers  spread¬ 
ing,  five  parted,  light  blue,  sometimes  white. 
It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  flowers 
late  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

C.  LATILOUA  (C.  grandis).— This  plant  is 
closely  allied  to  persicifolia,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  differs  in  having  sessile  flowers  and 
large  permanent  bracts.  It  is  very  useful  for 
the  decoration  of  rockwork,  the  more  so  as  it 
forms  dense  masses  of  persistent  lanceolate 
leaves,  slightly  undulated.  It  grows  from  3 
to  4  feet  high,  with  a  closely  set  spike  of  flat 
purple  flnw’ers.  There  is  also  a  white  variety. 

The  Climbing  Bellflower  (C.  rapuncu- 
loides),  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  showiest  of  our 
native  flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland — 
Fife,  for  instance — it  is  very  common,  but  less 
so  in  England,  and  is  naturalised  in  America. 
It  is  well  worth  growing  in  the  hardy  plant 
border,  as  it  is  so  handsome  when  in  flower. 
When  well  developed  it  is  a  yard  or  more  in 
height,  and  the  slender  stems  are  burthened 
with  drooping,  purple  bells,  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  It  needs  no  culture,  and  will  hold  its 
own  against  the  strongest.  D.  K. 


plants  are  strong.  The  lowermost  flowers  open 
first. 

C.  LATI FOLIA  MACRANTHA  has  a  much  dwarfer 
habit  than  that  of  the  above,  and  it  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  flowers  being  of  a  deeper 
purj>le,  and  having  longer  tubes.  This  and  the 
variety  Van  Houttei  are  very  useful  for  the 
rockery,  requiring  a  cool  situation  and  heavy 
loam.  They  flow'cr  from  June  to  August. 

C.  PYRAMiDALis,  although  a  much  more 
fashionable  plant  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when 


TALL-GROWING  CAMPANULAS. 
Bellworts  have  always  held  a  deservedly  high 
place  amongst  hardy  plants,  and  for  variety  of 
form  and  fine  shades  of  colour,  especially  blues, 
it  wonld  be  hard  to  find  their  equals  in  any 
other  genus.  As  regards  size,  they  vary  from 
the  most  diminutive  of  flowering  plants,  such 
uC.  Raineri,  C.  cenisia,  &c.,  of  the  high  Alps, 
to  the  Siberian!  C.  lacti flora  and  the  Canterbury 
Bells  of  Southern  Europe.  The  dwarf  ness  of 
the  former  two  eminently  fits  them  for  the 
embellishment  of  shelves  or  ledges  in  the 


It  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  It  has  a 
pyramidal  branching  habit,  and  bears  a  pro- 
f-L-  w' which  last  more 
They  are  cup- 


fosion  of  bine-tinted  flowers, 

or  less  all  through  the  summer.  _ ^ _ ^ 

ihaped,  somewhat  drooping,  and  have  the  seg- 
the  leaves,  which 
slightly 


meats  slightly  turned  back  , 
are  narrow,  dasp  the  stem,  and 
serrated.  To  grow  it  to  perfection  it  requires 
a  rich,  heavy  loam,  and  is  all  the  better  for 
having  a  shady  position.  C.  lactiflora  ccernlea 
ii  a  lovely  variety,  with  bright  bine  flowers  and 
mach  the  same  habit  as  the  type.  Both  are  very 
useful  border  pleats,  and  often  used  for  beds  in 
the  dower  garden  in  company  with  Lobelia 


HARDY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

Amongst  these  the  Christmas  Rose  should  be 
named  first.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
plant,  but  the  most  popular  and  best  form  is  the 
variety  which  flowers  early,  and  produces  largo 
pure  white  flowers,  and  is  named  maximns.  In 
mild  winters  it  flowers  in  January,  and  the 
crown  should  always  be  covered  by  a  cloche  or 
handlight  set  on  three  bricks,  in  order  to  protect 
the  flowers  from  the  wet ;  frost  does  them  little 
harm.  Next  in  succession  come  the  spring  bulbs, 
beginning  with  the  small,  bright  blue  Scillas, 
Snowdrops,  and  Crocuses,  the  latter  of  many 
shades  of  colour — purple,  blue,  yellow,  silver, 
white,  and  numerous  intermediate  tones ;  and 
it  need  only  be  said  of  all  that  they  can  hardly  be 
planted  too  extensively  or  too  thickly  on 
borders  or  on  the  Gross.  They  do  not  extend 
fast,  and  produce  but  little  effect  when  planted 
thinly.  To  be  seen  to  advantage,  they  should 
be  planted  in  broad  masses  and  the  colours 
should  be  kept  separate.  When  mixed  indis¬ 
criminately  the  effect  is  monotonous.  No  plants 
produce  a  richer  effect  in  spring  than  do  the 
Crocuses  arranged  in  distinct  masses  ;  and  the 
pure  blues,  golden  yellows,  and  silvers  are  the 
most  effective.  A  mass  of  Snowdrops  looks  well 
on  a  lawn,  but  it  is  eclipsed  by  a  mass  of  any  of 
the  silvery  white  Crocuses,  which  are  more 
telling,  the  flowers  being  brighter  and  showing 
themselves  better. 

Later  in  spring  we  have  a  whole  host  of  other 
bulbs,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Narcissus  and 
Tulip  family,  which  together  provide  a  rich 
display  for  two  or  three  months,  according  to 
the  season  and  locality.  We  have  had  Daffodils 
in  flower  some  seasons  from  the  first  of  April, 
when  the  Narcissus  poeticus  nanus,  Horsfieldi, 
and  others  began  to  flower,  till  the  25th  of  June, 
when  we  could  then  gather  good  blooms  of  N. 
poeticus  flore-pleno,  the  double  white  Daffodil. 
The  Daffodils  are  mostly  all  suitable  for  culture 
on  the  flower  border,  or  for  naturalising  on  the 
Grass  and  in  the  wild  garden.  The  varieties  are 
numerous,  but  the  really  good  kinds,  from  the 
gardener’s  point  of  view,  are  few.  Respectable 


Inbited  species,  which  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
Wgh,  and  bears  many  small  ascending  branch- 
kta,  on  which  are  borne  pretty  bell-shaped 
fiowera,  varying  in  colour  from  violet  to  pure 
white.  The  leaves  are  small,  oval,  or  almost 
cordate,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  having  a  white 
up  underneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Bologna, 
Austria,  Ac.,  and  a  very  useful  plant  for  borders 
or  rockery. 

The  Peach- LEAVED  Harebell  (C.  persici¬ 
folia)  ia  a  native  of  Europe  from  Sweden  to 
Spain,  and  is  said  also  to  be  found  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  this  country.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Gerard  as  early  as  1596.  It  grows  from  2 
foot  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  when  planted  in 
large  clamps  presents  a  very  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  The  leaves  are  very  sparingly  distributed 
on  the  stem,  which  is  unbranched,  and  they  are 
narrow  and  long  ;  the  flowers  are  blue  and 

('”“‘tily  campannlate.  There  are  five  or  six 
itiea  of  this  species,  among  the  beat  of  which 
riba,  a  kind  with  double  flowers,  and  coro- 
,  the  latter  being  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
and  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  collec- 
They  commence  flowering  in  June,  and 
t  the  summer  is  not  too  dry  last  till  Sep- 
er. 

s  BROAD-LEAVED  Harkbell  (C.  latifoHa), 
b  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  the  “  Throatwort 
its  azure  bell,”  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
nost  nsefol  of  the  genus  for  naturalising  in 
fl,  Ac.,  as  it  has  a  preference  for  shady 
I,  in  which  it  will  reach  from  4  feet  to  5 
Q  height  if  the  soil  be  rich.  The  stems  are 
,  often  branching,  and  densely  covered 
:  broad,  oval,  douWe  serrated  leaves.  Thf^ 

which  are  purplish, 

Hg  *ye  produced  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
pwliuDy  one,  but  often  two  or  three  if  the 


Th3  Cl’n.bin"  lic’.lfiowcr  (Campanula  rapunculoi'Jcv). 


it  was  cultivated  principally  for  decorating  halls, 
staircases,  Ac.,  than  now,  it  still  holds  a  high 
place  among  hardy  flowering  plants.  Along 
with  Canterbury  Bells  it  has  become  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  in  autumn.  It  is  also  very 
useful  for  forming  light  screens  in  the  flower 
garden,  for  which  purpose,  however,  the  plants 


oldpIantC^d 
raise  sccdlingt 
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OraDge  Phrenix,  moschatus,  biiloras,  Horsfieldi, 
Bulbocodium,  aad  Poet's  Narcissus  in  its 
hingle  and  double  forms,  all  of  which  are  good. 
Of  the  yellow,  perhaps  the  largest- flowered 
variety,  maximus,  and  the  small- flowered 
Bulbocodium  are  the  best.  The  first  is  single, 
produces  large  clear  yellow  flowers,  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  mass,  and  the  second  does  not  grow 
much  taller  than  a  Crocus,  and  is  equally  effec¬ 
tive.  All  the  varieties  should  be  planted  early 
in  the  autumn,  say  October,  but  not  later  than 
November,  for  they  begin  to  root  and  grow 
early.  This  is  in  the  case  of  bulbs  expected  to 
flower  the  Allowing  spring,  for  Daffodils  will 
transplant  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year. 
We  have  often  taken  them  up  when  just  coming 
into  flower,  and  the  plants  have  flowered  well 
afterwards.  Roots  may  be  planted  in  almost 
any  situation  under  trees  or  in  the  open,  but  the 
earliest  and  best  flowers  are  produced  by  plants 
growing  in  sunny  situations,  at  least  in  the 
north.  The  tender  kinds  ripen  their  bulbs 
better  in  such  places,  and  consequently  flower 
better. 

Tue  llst  of  Tulips  is  a  long  one,  including 
double  and  single  kinds ;  for  outdoor  planting 
the  single  kinds  are  by  far  the  best.  The  doubles 
are  top-heavy  and  droop,  and  for  show  have  no 
chance  with  the  single  varieties.  Any  number 
of  varieties  may  be  planted,  but  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  most  pleasant  shades, 
and  between  many  so-called  varieties  there  is 
little  or  no  difference.  There  are  early  and  late 
kinds,  however,  and  in  planting  this  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as  the  two  provide  a  long  succes- 
feion  of  flowers,  and  if  late  and  early  sorts  are 
planted  in  alternate  patches,  the  one  set  will 
fl  iwerjust  as  the  other  is  going  out.  On  the 
b  ire  border  hardy  Tulips  will  grow  and  flower 
annually  for  a  score  of  years  or  longer  if  not 
disturbed  ;  indeed,  they  will  do  this  w'henever 
thejr  can  complete  their  growth  and  mature 
their  foliage  properly,  upon  which  their  con¬ 
tinuance  depends.  They  succeed  well  in  Grass, 
but  do  not  last  so  long,  as  the  Grass  chokes  them 
during  the  season  of  growth,  unless  kept 
trodden  down. 

Of  SCILLA.S  AND  Lily  OP  THE  Valley  there 
are  several  cultivated  forms,  but  the  blue  kinds 
hardly  differ  from  the  wild  wood  Hyacinth, 
except  in  length  of  stem  and  size  of  flower  ;  but 
the  equally  strong  growing  rosy-tinted  and  the 
white  kinds  are  decided  acquisitions,  especially 
the  white  variety,  which  is  both  scarce  and 
dear.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pure  white, 
and  during  the  season  are  among  the  prettiest 
flowers  on  the  hardy  border.  It  is  a  plant 
worth  planting  as  freely  as  the  Daffodil,  and  it 
succeeds  in  any  soil.  It  is  a  good  subject  to 
plant  among  masses  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
which  thrives  anywhere  among  other  plants, 
and  if  let  alone  will  yield  quantities  of  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  Unlike  Daffodils  and  Tulips, 
the  cultivated  pot  Hyacinth  does  not  establish 
itself  outdoors  except  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  bulbs  planted  out  in  November  in 
the  open  border  bloom  well  in  spring,  and  are 
both  hardy  and  gay,  rivalling  or  beating 
most  other  spring  bulbs  by  their  pleasing  and 
bright  shades.  Old  bulra,  too,  that  have 
been  forced  early  under  glass,  if  taken  care  of 
after  they  have  done  flowering  till  their 
foliage  fades  naturally,  may  be  afterwards 
planted  out,  with  the  certainty  of  most  of 
them  flowering  during  the  next  two  years.  The 
flower  spikes  will  not  be  large,  perhaps  bearing 
nine  or  a  dozen  flowers  each,  but  when  planted 
in  patches  pretty  close  together,  they  look  just 
as  well  as  finer  ones.  Blue  flowers  are  plentiful 
among  spring  flowers,  and  the  Grape  Hyacinth 
is  one  of  the  best.  Roots,  planted  in  almost  any 
situation  where  the  ground  is  not  wet,  soon 
make  good  plants,  and  produce  many  flowers 
unfailingly  every  spring,  both  in  the  north  and 
south  ;  but  to  produce  effective  masses  it  must 
bo  planted  freely  at  the  first,  and  then  be  left  to 
itself.  It  flowers  in  April.  Most  of  the  Irises 
are  summer  bloomers,  and  will  come  to  be  noticed 
amongst  these  ;  but  Iris  reticulata  is  a  very 
early  flowering  sort,  and  one  of  the  moat  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  family  ;  it  also  forces  well. 
The  flowers  are  of  arich  blue  colour  and  fragrant, 
and  the  plants  should  have  a  favourable  position 
on  the  border,  as  it  comes  into  bloom  in  February 
and  March. 

Mi.scellaneous  FLOWEi^i.— addUioi.  ^ 
those  mentioned^  thfe  folt^wtilBL^  ill 

be  found  excellent,  showy,  and  worthy  of  cl0 


in  cultivation,  viz. :  Arabia,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets, 
Cyclamens,  the  pink  and  blue  varieties  of 
Hepatica  apennina,  Iberis  corifolia  (the  best 
perennial  Candytuft),  Phlox  procumbons,  a 
rockery  subject,  of  creeping  habit,  and  very 
pretty ;  Lithospermum  prostratum.  Anemone 
lulgens,  the  best  crimson  spring  flower,  and 
very  showy  ;  Aubrietia  purpurea,  close-growing 
and  dwarf  blue  ;  red  and  white  double  Daisies, 
which  flower  freely  till  July,  and  are  very  good  ; 
Pansies  and  Violas  in  warm  spots  and  Orders  ; 
Saxifraga  Wallace!,  the  showiest  and  best  of  its 
class,  flowers  white;  Wallflowers,  of  which  there 
are  now  good  distinct  strains  of  dwarf  habit,  that 
come  true  from  seed  ;  the  giant  white  and  yellow 
Polyanthus,  the  boldest  and  most  striking  of 
the  yellow  section  of  that  family,  producing 
flow'ers  on  stalks  sometimes  0  inches  high,  with  a 
cluster  of  flowers  each  larger  than  the  common 
Primrose  ;  Polyanthuses  in  variety  ;  and,  above 
all,  coloured  Primroses,  a  host  in  themselves, 
producing  an  almost  endless  variety  of  the 
richest  shades  of  colour.  Without  doubt  these 
are  amongst  the  very  best  of  spring  flowers,  and 
have  a  great  future  before  them.  Seed  should 
be  sown  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  ripe  ; 
but  the  previous  year's  seed,  sown  in  April, 
gives  the  best  plants  for  flowering  the  year 
following.  These  do  not  include  the  varieties 
of  the  Primula  japonica  and  other  exotic 
varieties,  many  of  which  are  also  beautiful.  The 
common  Auricula  comes  into  flower  as  the 
Primrose  goes  out  of  flower,  and  only  those  w'ho 
have  grown  it  outdoors  know  how  well  it  grows 
and  flowers,  especially  in  cool,  well-drained 
soils.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  the  same  as  the 
common  Primrose,  and  by  division  of  the  stools 
about  Midsummer,  or  any  time  in  August  or 
September.  As  regards  the  usual  propagation 
of  spring  plants,  they  are  multiplied  by  seed, 
cuttings,  or  division  of  the  roots.  Any  subject 
which  produces  stems  which  can  be  separated, 
with  a  oit  of  root  to  each,  will  grow  if  divided 
and  re-planted,  either  when  the  plant  has  just 
died  down  or  when  it  begins  to  grow.  All 
bulbous  subjects  are  easily  separated  when  the 
foliage  dies  down,  and  subjects  that  produce  a 
profuse  growth,  like  the  Arabia  or  the  perennial 
Candytuft,  root  freely  under  a  handlight  any 
time  during  the  summer.  J. 


tinuation  of  the  supply.  These  have  all  been 
picked  from  plants  growing  in  the  open  ground. 
The  flower,  it  is  true,  is  not  quite  so  pure  a 
white  as  Comte  Brazza,  being  somewhat  tinted 
with  purple  on  the  backs  of  the  petals.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  one  meets  with  blooms  of 
great  purity  and  exquisite  regularity  of  form. 
It  is  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  Comte 
(being  often  as  large  as  a  half-crown),  and  much 
more  of  a  rosette  in  sh^e,  very  sweet,  and  a 
fine,  robust  grower.  This  excellent  Violet 
needs  specially  good  cultivation,  or  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  expect  autunm  flowers.  It  is  very 
subject  to  red  spider  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  and 
should  be  mulched  with  a  good  coating  of 
rotten  manure,  and  be  kept  well  watered.  It 
is  possible  that  many  who  fancy  they  have 
Belle  de  Chatenay  have  only  a  spurious  stock  of 
the  old  Queen  or  La  Reine.  These  varieties 
much  resemble  it  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  but 
are  far  inferior  to  it  in  every  other  respect.  I 
find  that  a  good  sunny  summer  like  the  last 
suits  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  Violets,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  receive  proper  attention  while 
the  hot  weather  lasts.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
autumn  they  are  remarkably  floriferous,  while 
after  hot,  sunless  summers,  though  the  plants 
look  greener,  autumn  flowers  are  much  scarcer. 
1  was  able  recently  at  the  Torquay  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  to  exhibit  15  varieties  of  Sweet 
Violets  in  great  perfection — viz.,  Comte  Brazza, 
New  York,  Do  Parme,  Belle  de  Chatenay, 
Double  Red  Russian,  Mgt.  de  Savoie,  La  Patrie, 
Madame  Louise,  all  double  varieties  ;  Princess 
of  Prussia,  Argenticflora,  Victoria  Regina, 
White  Czar,  Odoratissima,  Russian  and  Single 
Neapolitan,  single  varieties.  I  enclose  a  few 
specimens  for  your  inspection. — R.  \V.  Beacuey, 
Finder^  Kingskcrstocll.  [The  blooms  sent  w’ere 
very  fresh,  and  deliciously  sweet.  — Ed  ] 


Auricula  ofifaets. — The  season  will  soon 
arrive  for  thoroughly  overhauling  Auriculas. 
Every  one  of  them  must  be  carefully  examined  ; 
all  decaying  leaves  and  decaying  matter  should 
be  removed,  and  the  pots  which  have  become 
dirty  should  be  scrubbed  clean.  January  is  the 
best  time  to  take  off  offsets.  They  strike  roots 
more  freely  and  require  less  looking  after  at  this 
season  than  at  any  other.  We  use  2^-inch 
pots  in  which  to  strike  them.  Three  small 
offsets  may  bo  put  in  one  pot,  or  one  or  two 
larger  ones  in  the  same-sized  pot.  The  pots 
should  be  placed  close  together  under  hand- 
lights  out-of-doors.  Surface  dressing  next  de¬ 
mands  attention.  This  used  to  be  considered 
a  very  important  item  in  the  culture  of  the 
Auricula,  and  by  many  growers  it  is  held  to  be 
so  now.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
soil  is  removed  and  replaced  by  some  material 
much  more  stimulating,  say  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  rotten  manure.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  more  mischief  is  done  to  the 
plants  by  this  rich  feeding  than  good.  All  that 
the  plants  require  is  to  have  the  green  mould 
that  may  have  gathered  on  the  surface  removed, 
to  be  replaced  with  a  small  portion  of  compost 
rather  richer  than  that  used  for  ordinary  pot¬ 
ting.  Now,  too,  is  the  best  time  to  sow  seeds 
gathered  in  July  last  year.  We  used  at  one 
time  to  sow  them  as  soon  as  gathered,  but  the 
largest  proportion  of  them  did  not  appear  above 
ground  until  spring,  and  some  small  plants  that 
appeared  late  in  the  autumn  and  winter  W'ere 
cut  off  by  slugs.  The  seeds  vegetate  freely  in 
a  bed  in  which  there  is  a  little  bottom- heat ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  up  and  the  first  rough 
leaf  formed,  they  are  pricked  out  in  3- inch  pots, 
about  a  dozen  in  a  ^ot ;  when  the  leaves  meet 
together  they  are  again  repotted,  three  plants  in 
the  same-sized  pot.  At  next  potting  one  only  is 
placed  in  each  pot.— -J. 

Violets. — “W,  A.’s”  experience  of  Violet 
|Belle  do  Chatenay  does  not  agree  with  miq^.  ;  T| 
■1^0  already  this  autumn  gathered  some  tnoih 
Uuds  of  blooms  from  it,  an^  [i||^^ 

I  remains  mild  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  con- 

'  URBAN  A- 


Af)rioan  Marigrolds. — I  saw  a  bed  of  these 
last  autumn  at  Mr.  Mann’s,  Howden  Dyke. 
The  individual  flowers  were  of  an  unusual  size, 
many  of  the  blooms  measuring  27  inches  in 
circumference,  and  the  petals  w'ere  as  close  as 
the  finest  quilled  Aster  ;  indeed,  they  were  per¬ 
fect  models.  Above  150  first  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Mann  for  them  during  the  last 
five  years.  He  sows  the  seed  in  March  on  heat, 
and  when  the  plants  are  in  rough  leaf  they  are 
carefully  transplanted  into  boxes  containing 
rich  soil ;  the  plants  are  again  transplanted  when 
they  have  attained  the  height  of  4  inches  or  5 
inches — not  in  boxes,  but  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the 
object  of  the  frequent  shifts  is  to  keep  the 
plants  short  and  sturdy.  In  May  they  aie 
planted  out  finally  on  previously  prepared  beds, 
the  soil  of  which  has  Men  highly  enriched  with 
good  stable  manure.  If  the  weather  is  dry  they 
will  require  frequent  soakings  of  water  and 
occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure.  If 
blooms  are  required  for  exhibition  the  branches 
should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  about  four  of  the 
strongest ;  the  blooms  should  be  shaded  by  in¬ 
verted  flower-pots.  It  is  a  great  treat  to  see 
this  noble  flower  grown  to  perfection,  and  a 
stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  is  quite  an  im¬ 
posing  sight. — R.  M.,  ShculweH, 

Single  Dahliets. — In  a  recent  number  of 
Gardening  Illustrated  a  correspondent  com¬ 
plains  that  the  single  Dahlia  has  rather 
deteriorated  than  improved  of  late  years.  I 
wonder  whether  he  has  seen  Mr.  Ware’s 
novelties  of  the  present  yeoi  ?  Several  of  them 
seem  to  me  in  auvance  of  anything  yet  sent  oat 
by  nurserymen.  I  planted  some  twenty  new  ^ 
sorts  at  the  end  of  May,  emd,  though  all  were  ' 
good,  the  following  were  unrivalled  ^th  in  form 
and  colour : — T.  S.  Ware,  dazzling  orange 
scarlet ;  Mrs.  Castle,  intense  lake  ;  Fashion,  a 
crushed  Strawberry  colour,  very  distinct ;  l)r. 
Moffat,  an  immense  Paragon ;  Cetewayo,  an 
improved  Negress,  almost  black ;  Gambetta, 
yellowish  buff;  Mrs.  Bowman,  purple  magenta.  ^ 
T.  S.  Ware,  Fashion,  and  Dr.  Moffat  were  all 
I  could  desire,  and  I  desire  a  good  deaL  Of 
the  older  varieties  Beauty  of  Cambridge  cannot  > 
be  beaten.  No  amount  of  bad  weather  hurts  its 
solid  petals.  Mrs.  Goldring,  though  the  pehiU 
are  flimsy,  is  so  smothered  with  flowers  that  u 
few  hours  of  fine  weather  repairs  all  damage 
done  by  wind  and  rain.  Lucy  Ireland  U  splendid . 
Mrs.  R.  Upcher  also  is  first-rate.  Last  year  I  <j 
tried  ^nion  Jack  and  Stars  and  Stripes  ;  both 
were  ibtal  failures,  very  common- looking  seifs. 
(Witb]Fa|iit|i[^^  I  was  more  fortunate,  about  c 
half  the  flowers  coming  true.  Some  peopV^t 
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raise  a  lot  of  seedliuga,  and,  no  matter  how  For  a  covering  I  recommend  sawdust— when 
poor  and  waaty  they  are,  propagate  them  next  dry,  slugs  cannot  travel  on  it ;  when  wet,  slugs 
season.  I  saw  a  large  ga^en  near  Cambridge  will  not  harbour  in  it  if  new.  But  1  have 
last  September  filled  with  such  rubbish.  The  always  found  the  Christmas  Rose  worthy  of  a 
owner  asked  me  if  1  had  ever  seen  such  Dahlias.  |  frame  or  a  good  hand-glass,  to  protect  it  from 


1  answered  most  truly  that  I  never  had.  I 
raised  a  quantity  of  sellings  myself  last  season 
from  the  best  seed  I  could  obtain,  but  there  was 
sot  one  worth  propagating.  Comparatively 
poor  soil  seems  to  me  to  suit  single  Dahlias 
setter  than  a  rich  compost.  My  Dahlia  ground, 
which  is  very  sandy,  was  deep  and  slightly 
manured  with  all  hotbed  manure  six  months 
before  the  plants  were  put  in.  After  planting, 
the  surface  was  well  mulched,  and  when  the 
flowers  opened  freely  I  gave  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week. — Polyanthus. 

Winterinfir  Dahlia  roots.— I  have  found 
they  are  not  so  easy  to  save  through  the  winter 
as  some  of  your  correspondents  makes  it  to 
appear,  especially  the  best  sorts,  for  the  better 
tito  flower  the  more  difficult  are  the  roots  to 
keep.  1  have  been  an  admirer  of  Dahlias  for 
years,  have  tried  different  ways  of  storing, 
and  have  lost  some  scores  of  roots  in  the  winter. 

I  have  taken  them  up,  well  dried  them,  and 
kept  them  in  a  warm,  dry  room,  and  every  one 
went  off  with  the  dry  rot.  I  have  also  buried 
them  in  a  pit  of  sand,  and  under  Fir  trees,  and 
have  lost  a  great  many  in  both  ways.  The 
following  is  the  most  successful  way  I  have 
tried,  and  have  lost  a  few  in  that  way.  I  have 
taken  them  up,  well  dried  them,  and  laid  them 
in  a  corner  of  the  tool  house  and  covered  them 
over  with  dry  earth.  1  may  say  mine  are  all 
double  sorts,  I  have  never  gone  in  for  single 
ouea. — J.  Ldxon,  CornwalL 

ChriAtmas  Roses.— These  are  most  ser 
viceable  as  regards  supplying  cut  bloom.  The 
earliest  and  finest  with  us  is  Helleboms  niger 
mazimos,  which  has  much  larger  blossoms,  with 
itronger  and  longer  stems  than  those  of  the 
type ;  but,  although  a  stronger  growing  kind, 
it  does  not  flower  so  freely  as  H.  ni^r,  which 
comes  quite  crowded  with  blooms.  In  pots  this 
latter  is  of  great  value,  as  it  may  be  used  for  the 
embellishment  of  room  windows  or  greenhouses, 
where  plants  of  it  will  last  in  perfection  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  In  taking  them  up  they 
•hould  be  lifted  with  good  balls,  so  as  to  give  as 
little  check  as  possible ;  and,  when  potted  in 
light,  rich  soil,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  damp, 
cold  frame,  and  kept  close  till  they  get  fresh  hold 
and  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  after  which 
they  will  bear  more  exposure  and  air  without 
flagging.  Those  intended  for  cutting  outdoors 
will  need  protection,  for,  though  very  hardy,  the 
blooms  being  so  near  the  ground  get  disfigured 
through  the  splashing  of  heavy  rain  ;  not  only 
this,  too,  but  they  come  more  delicate- looking 
and  pure  under  a  cover  of  glass,  the  petals  being 
then  a  lovely  clear  waxy  white,  without  the 
tmge  they  nsually  have  when  fully  exposed.  If 
the  plants  are  in  single  patches,  in  borders,  a 
handlight  answers  as  well  as  anything,  and  a 
few  old  sashes  may  be  laid  over  those  growing 
in  beds.  People  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  good  stock  of  Hellebores  will  find  early 
spring  the  beat  time  to  start  with  them,  as  then 
they  are  just  commencing  their  growth,  and 
may  be  pulled  apart  and  divided  at  pleasure. 
What  they  like  most  to  grow  in  is  peat,  and  a 
good  situation  for  them  is  the  margin  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  beds,  as  there  they  get  partial  shade, 
in  which  they  delight.  Although  peat  suits 
them  best,  Cnristmas  Roses  grow  freely  and  do 
fairly  well  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  not  actually 
stiff  and  close  ;  and  even  in  this,  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  dug  and  mixed  with  it,  will  afford  all  they 
require.  In  planting  beds,  they  should  be 
placed  triangularly,  at  about  18  inches  apart,  so 
as  to  give  room  for  their  foliage  to  spread,  as  on 
the  full  development  of  this  depends  the  crowns 
they  nmke  and  the  number  of  blossoms  they 
form. — S. 

12263.— Christmas  Roses.— The  failure 
referred  to  in  all  probability  may  be  attributed 
to  the  common  slug,  which  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  during  mild  weather,  commits  desperate 
ravages  on  young  and  tender  vegetation  where 
there  is  any  means  of  harbour  at  hand,  especially 
among  light  soil,  which  is  a  home  at  once.  At 
the  same  time  I  agree  that  to  give  the  plants 
some  few  inches  of  covering  is  a  great  advan- 
Uge  ;  they  are  more  protected  from 
winds  smd  from  keen  fr>Ht  at  l>ase 
crown,  and  the  flowers  grow  longer  in  the" 


inclement  weather.  Heavy  rains  are  equally  as 
disastrous  to  this  plant  as  frost  and  snow.  It 
will  repay  a  little  extra  attention. — Thoma.s 
Lowb. 

12*291.- Large  Chrysanthemums.— The 
best  way  to  propagate  these  is  from  root  cuttings. 
They  may  taken  off  at  any  time  between  now 
and  April.  Dividing  the  plants  is  a  clumsy 
way  to  treat  them.  The  cuttings  ought  to  be 
put  singly  in  small  pots,  and  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  they  may  bo  put  into  cold 
frames.  Those  who  have  no  frames  or  green¬ 
houses  would  do  well  to  let  the  work  of  propa¬ 
gation  alone  until  the  spring,  when  root  suckers 
can  be  separated  from  the  plants ;  they  will  have 
roots  attached  to  them  and  soon  become  estab¬ 
lished  if  planted  out  in  fine  soil.  — J.  D.  E. 

-  You  may  divide  them  apiin  in  spring  if  you  like, 

but  there  is  always  a  danger  of  losing  good  eorbi  in  in¬ 
clement  winters.  By  taking  a  few  cuttings  now,  and  insert¬ 
ing  them  in  sandy  toil,  there  will  be  nice  young  plants  for 
setting  out  next  spring.  They  strike  very  well  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  in  a  room  during  the  winter.— J.  C.  B. 


THE  COTTON  THISTLE. 

(ONOPOBDON  ACANTQIUM.) 

There  are  a  great  many  hardy  plants  which,  on 
account  of  their  crossness,  are  unsuitable  for  the 
ordinary  flower  border,  jtt  we  cannot  afford  to 


The  Cotton  or  Scotch  Thistle. 

dispense  with  them  altogether,  as  most  of  them 
possess  bold  leafage  and  stately  growth.  The 
Cotton  Thistle  belongs  to  this  class,  and  a  really 
ornamental  plant  it  is  when  seen  in  luxuriant 
growth  such  as  it  attains  in  a  light,  rich  soil  in 
sheltered  nooks.  Its  large,  bold  foliage  is  covered 
entirely  with  a  cottony  white  downy  substance, 
which  gives  the  plant  quite  a  silvery  appearance  ; 
it  often  grows  as  much  as  7  feet  and  8  feet  high, 
and  its  stout,  forking  branches  spread  out  widely 
at  the  base,  so  that  the  plant  acquires  a 
pyramidal  growth.  In  almost  every  garden 
there  are  places  in  which  this  plant  can  show 
itself  off  to  advantage,  particularly  if  placed  in 
proximity  to  green  foliage  as  a  background. 
Though  it  is  grateful  for  shelter,  it  likes  plenty 
of  light,  and  never  grows  to  perfection  if  shaded. 
It  is  not  a  true  perennial — after  flowering  it 
generally  dies  away,  but  as  it  seeds  freely  plants 
of  it  can  easily  be  raised  ;  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  it 
sows  itself.  Onopordon  illyricum  and  O.  arabi- 
cum  are  two  fine  plants  also,  but  not  so  desirable 
as  0.  Acanthium.  The  latter,  though  also 
called  the  Scotch  Thistle,  is  regarded  as  a 
doubtful  native  of  Scotland  by  Sowerby.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  England,  growing  by  the 
roadai^][  aj^d  in  waste  places.  This  plant  is  the 
^  |lem  of  Scotland,  and  is^a|lji^|^^ 


Stuarts, 


HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS.-III. 
Climbing  Plants. 

These  can  be  made  a  beautiful  feature  in  small 
gardens,  and  yet  how  seldom  one  sees  them  out¬ 
side  the  cottage  or  farmhouse  garden.  The 
banishment  of  arches,  bowers,  and  shady  walks, 
embowered  by  climbers,  from  our  gardens  would 
be  quite  a  sufficient  indictment  to  condemn  the 
bare  style  that  came  in  with  bedding  without 
anything  else.  The  common  Honeysuckle  is  ss 
good  a  climber  as  can  bo  for  rambling  over 
shrubs.  The  White  Dutch  is  also  good. 
Lonicera  brachypoda  and  L.  flexuosa,  the  Ever¬ 
lasting  Peas,  Lathy  rus  grand  iflorus,  latifolius, 
latifolius  albus,  and  Drummond  ii  are  useful  for 
many  purposes.  Then  there  are  the  Clematis 
family,  a  splendid  series,  blooming  from  early 
spring  until  autumn  ;  the  Jasmines  and 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  good  for  towns  ;  the  Mag¬ 
nolias,  for  sheltered  places  in  the  south  ; 
Ampelopsis,  of  several  kinds,  for  walls  ;  the 
hardy  Passion-flowers,  Calystegia  pubescens,  and 
Wistaria  sinensis.  These  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  As  a  general  rule  for  their 
treatment  plant  them  where  they  can  develop 
their  graceful  habit  of  growth  by  rambling 
about,  and  do  not  twist  or  strain  them  into 
unnatural  or  formal  shapes. 

Annual  climbers  are  pretty  things  for  a  small 
garden  ;  beautiful  effects  can  be  got  with  Lob- 
bianum  Tropreolums,  Sweet  Peas,  Convolvulus, 
and  Canary  Creeper.  By  means  of  groups  of 
poles  and  rustic  trellises,  the  aspect  of  a  small 
garden  can  be  changed  from  year  to  year  by 
varying  the  arrangement.  Annuals  and  bien¬ 
nials  can  be  varied  in  the  same  way.  W'her3 
Canterbury  Bells,  or  Sweet  Williams,  or  Poppies 
have  done  their  duty,  for  instance,  dig  up  and 
manure  the  ground  and  plant  out  German 
Scabious,  Biennial  Stocks,  and  Foxgloves  for 
another  season.  The  arrangement  of  bulbs  fol¬ 
lowed  by  anpuals  can  be  varied  annually  in  the 
same  fashion.  By  this  means  all  dulness  and 
sameness  will  disappear  from  the  beds  and 
borders,  and  their  place  will  be  taken  by  in¬ 
terest  and  variety. 

Annual.*?  and  Biennials. 

These  are  very  useful  plants  in  a  beginner’s 
garden,  especially  near  towns.  The  seeds  should 
be  ordered  from  a  first-class  firm,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  purchase  only  the  very  best 
kinds.  They  may  be  placed  in  a  bed  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  they  may  be  interspersed  with  other 
plants.  The  places  where  hardy  kinds  are  to 
be  sown  should  be  deeply  dug  and  manured 
early  in  spring ;  before  sowing,  the  surface 
soil  should  be  made  fine,  as  already  described. 
Biennals  differ  only  from  annuals  in  requiring 
to  be  sown  the  season  before  they  are  to  flower. 
They  require  to  be  sown  at  intervals  throughout 
the  summer  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
several  varieties.  The  most  suitable  annuals  are : 
Nem^hila  insignia,  Leptosiphon  roseus,  and 
densiflorus  albus,  Saponaria  calabrica  and 
alba,  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  and  Silene  pendula, 
and  its  varieties  of  very  dwarf  kinds.  About  a 
foot  high  are  :  Omphalodes  linifolia.  Erysimum 
PeroflGikianum,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Bartonia 
aurea,  Whitlavia  gloxinioides,  Viscarias  in 
variety,  Eschscholtzia,  and  dwarf  Tropseolums. 
Taller  are  Godetia  Whitney i  and  its  offspring, 
G.  Lady  Albemarle,  Lady  Satin  Rose,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Godetia,  The  Bride,  Clark iapulchella,  and  varie¬ 
ties  ;  Vilmorin’s  Rocket  Candytuft,  Crimson 
Flax,  Convolvulus  tricolor.  Crown  Daisies,  single 
and  double  of  many  kinds.  Coreopsis  of  several 
kinds.  Larkspurs  and  Lupines  of  many  fine 
kinds.  Of  beJf-hardy  annuals  :  the  well-known 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Salpiglossis,  Schizanthus,  and  Marigolds  are  all 
easy  to  grow.  Less  known  kinds  are :  Prince’s 
Feather  and  Love  Lies  Bleeding  (once  well 
known),  and  Portulacas,  double  and  single, 
Schizopetalon  Walkeri,  Calandrinias,  Pimper¬ 
nels,  and  Sphenogyne  aurea,  and  S.  speciosa. 

Biennials. — The  best  biennials  are  Sweet 
Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  German 
Scabious,  German  Stock-flowered  Wallflowers, 
Biennial  Stocks,  and  Honesty.  Annuals  which 
should  be  sown  in  autumn  are  Sweet  Peas, 
Poppies,  Nemophila,  and  Silene  pendula.  Others 
will  do  in  sheltered  places  with  care.  Biennials 
and  autumn-sown  annuals  require  to  be  closely 
to  prevent  them  from  being 
eaten  ^bjL^yermin.  double  stock  should  be 


lUAed  by  damping  off', 
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SlIKUBBERIES. 

The  shrubberies  in  villa  gardens  are,  as  a 
rule,  moat  miserable  affairs,  and  perhaps  the 
beat  advice  that  could  be  given  to  anyone 
coming  into  possession  of  them  is  to  pull  them 
all  up.  The  three  great  mistakes  usually  made 
are  planting  too  many  evergreens,  planting 
things  which  should  never  l>e  seen  in  a  garden, 
and  planting  too  thickly.  Where  there  is  only 
room  for  some  three  dozen  shrubs  or  trees  there 
should  be  few  evergreens,  and  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  flowering.  Belts  of  evergreens 
obstruct  the  circulation  of  air  in  winter,  and 
plants  do  not  do  well  amongst  them  even  in  the 
country.  Some  people  fancy  they  are  cheerful, 
but  their  furnished  look  in  winter  is  purchased 
too  dearly  when  it  makes  the  garden  sombre 
and  unhealthy  all  summer.  One  or  two  Laurels, 
Hollies,  and  evergreen  Euonymus,  with  Ivy 
on  the  walls  and  fences,  are  quite  sufficient  when 
the  bods  and  borders  are  fairly  furnished  with 
plants  which  arc  green  in  winter.  Other 
shrubs  should  be  flowering  ones — the  choicer 
Lilacs,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas,  Cistuses,  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  Deutzias,  Crabs,  Cydo- 
nias,  Cherries,  and  single  Roses.  If  low  ever¬ 
green  bushes  are  mi.xed  here  and  there  with 
these,  and  planted  in  front  of  them,  and  the 
shrubs  are  planted  thinly,  they  can  have  their 
proper  treatment — that  is,  simply  to  allow'  the 
leaves  to  fall  in  the  autumn  and  lie  where  they 
fall.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal, 
Violets,  Primroses,  Wood  Lilies,  Anemones, 
terrestrial  Orchids,  and  many  other  plants 
would  soon  make  themselves  at  home  in  the 
genial  soil  thus  provided,  and  create  a  world  of 
beauty  amongst  the  trees  and  bushes,  after 
once  seeing  which  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
touching  the  ground  amongst  shrubs  with  spade, 
rake,  or  hoe. 

Rockeries. 

There  is  scarcely  a  feature  beginners  are  more 
fond  of  introducing  into  their  gardens  than  a 
rocke^,  and  in  none  do  they  usually  betray 
more  ignorance.  A  rockery  is  useless  unless  it 
is  a  suitable  home  for  plants  which  naturally 
grow  amongst  rocks  and  stones.  Rocks  which 
are  not  much  affected  by  the  atmosphere  are 
more  or  less  barren.  This  is  very  well  seen  in 
some  parts  of  Forfarshire,  where  the  prevailing 
rocks  are  old  red  sandstone  of  a  hard  and  last¬ 
ing  character,  and  black  basalt,  which  crumbles 
Into  earth  gradually  when  exposed.  Where 
the  fences  in  the  fields  are  made  of  sandstone, 
the  plants  which  find  a  lodgment  on  them  root 
only  into  the  dust  in  the  crevices,  and  can  be 
pulled  out  bodily  ;  but  in  the  basalt  or  whin- 
stone  walls  the  roots  take  hold  of  the  stone 
itself  and  find  their  way  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  it.  There  are  rockeries  and  rockeries. 
Any  one  familiar  with  a  rocky  country  knows 
hew  difficult  and  expensive  it  would  be  to 
arrange  conditions  suitable  for  all  plants  which 
grow  amongst  rocks,  from  those  which  grow 
amongst  the  ooze  from  the  constant  melting  of 
perpetual  snow,  to  those  which  grow  in  the  deep 
8ha<le  of  rocky  dells  in  the  lowlands.  The  moat 
useful  rockery  for  a  small  garden  is  one  which 
will  merely  furnish  a  home  for  cushion  forming 
plants  which  like  a  dry  surface  to  rest  on  or 
creep  over,  and  for  such  plants  and  dwarf  shrubs  : 
as  are  impatient  of  excessive  damp  about  their 
roots,  and  yet  like  to  find  coolness  and  moisture 
there.  Some  parts  may  bo  raised  and  some 
sunk  beneath  the  general  level,  and  if  a  little 
cliff  or  two  can  be  arranged  to  form  shady  nooks 
and  surfaces  so  much  the  better.  The  stones 
should  ^  carefully  bedded  in  rich  sandy  loam 
containing  plenty  of  decayed  (not  decaying) 
vegetable  matter,  as  many  rock  plants  send  roots 
a  long  way  and  should  be  provided  with  plenty 
of  food  within  reach.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  provide  lurking-places  for  vermin.  After  a 
-Haegmner  can  easily  manage  the  beds  and  borders 
of  his  garden,  a  rockery  may  be  taken  up  as  a 
species  of  hobby,  and  w'ill  prove  a  never-failing 
source  of  interest.  If  little  beds  and  pockets 
are  arranged  amongst  the  stones  a  greater  variety 
of  plants  can  be  grown,  as  these  W'ill  suit  many 
plants  which  do  not  do  well  in  borders. 

The  selection  of  plants  should  depend  on  the 
available  time  of  the  cultivator.  Many  rock 
plants  grow  like  weeds,  but  others  want  watch¬ 
ing.  A  good  selection  of  rock  plants  would  be  ; — 

AoT^na  mlcrophylla,  Acontholimon  Rliynxts^uni,  AchiUea 
agtritoidca,  A.  utnbe))ata,  Andro^e 
Anemone  Pul8atillaJ_Ad^|ii<^^4  «a'^ 

graodiflora.  Allium  noa^K^taiium,  oo|S- 


pactum,  Arabia  albida  variegata,  Arenarla  balearlca,  TRBBS  A!ND  SHRUBS. 

A.  montana,  A.  cophalotes,  A  sotocea,  Aubrietia  Camp-  _ 

belli,  Bui  Itocndium  vernuni,  Colandrinia  umbel  lata,  CU-  _  ,  _ _ 

ceolaria  Kollyunai,  C^lirhoe  involucrata,  CAmpanuIa  VEITCH’S  VIRGINIAN  CREEPER, 

Tn,si.  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mo,t  valuable 
Of  many  kind^  Dryas  octopetala,  hardy  Heaths  of  plants  for  covering  walla  which  we  possess,  as 
several  kinds,  Erinus  alpinus,  Erysimum  ochroleucum,  it  attaches  itself  thereto  without  any  nailing  or 
Oentlana  acaulis  (on  level  ffround),  Onaphallum  other  fastening.  The  foliage,  too,  is  the  right 

Lcontopodium  (Edelweiss),  Iberia  corifolia,  I.  gibraltanca,  t  j  ^  i  j  ®  i  _ 

and  I.  scinperviruns.  Iris  imnilla,  I.  olblensis,  I.  iberica,  of  green  and  very  dense,  and  the  plant  IS 

I.  Btylosa,  I.  histrio,  I.  rctisulata,  and  I.  pcrsica,  Lcwlsia  perfectly  hardy.  In  a  young  state  it  is  not  very 
rcdlviva,  Litliospormuin  proetratum,  Myoaotis  alpeatris,  rapid  08  regards  growth  ;  but  when  once  cstab- 
il.  aronca,  Onosma  tauricum,  Oxalis  floribunda,  1‘ancra-  i:-u^  °  of  nmorPHS  in  miioh  onicker  the 

tium  illyricum,  Peiitatemon  humilis.  Spring  or  Alpine  Its  raw  oi  progress  is  muen  quicker,  tne 

Phloxes  of  many  kinds,  PIuml«go  Larpentse,  Saponaria  Slender  shoots,  studded  at  regular  distances 
ciespitosa,  8.  ocymoidca,  baxifraL'ea  of  very  many  kinds,  apart  with  bright  green  leaves,  pnshing  away 


Seduma  and  Seinpcrxi^ros  of  many  kinds,  Silenea  of  several  feet  in  a  season.  If  it'is  desired  to 
many  kinds.  Siayrinchinms,  Svmphvandra  Wanneri,  ,,  j  i  t  c 

Veronica  aax.'itilia.  In  shady  p.arts,  in  peat  and  leaf-  cover  a  wall,  and  the  plants  are  of  the  sizs 
mould,  may  be  grown  torreatiial  Orchids,  Dog’s-tooth  usually  Sold — viz.,  about  a  yard  high  and 
Violets,  many  pretty  Primulas,  and  hardy  C)clamen8.  slender  in  growth — they  should  be  planted 
General  Management.  somewhat  thickly,  especially  if  immediate  dls- 


Nine-tenths  of  the  management  of  a  garden  play  is  required.  In  this  latter  case  they  may 
may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  rules,  be  put  in  abont  18  inches  apart  and  secured  to 
which  may  be  called  tlie  A  B  C  of  gardening  : —  the  wall  by  a  few  nails,  a  support  which  will 

A.  — Plant  everything  in  well-prepared  soil  of  be  necessary  till  young  shoots  are  produced, 

suitable  texture,  and  take  into  consideration  the  when  they  will  attach  themselves  firmly  to 
nature,  best  culture,  and  habits  of  each  plant  the  bricks  by  means  of  the  small  sucker- 
before  placing  it.  like  productions  with  which  they  are  fur- 

B.  — Never  dig,  fork,  or  hoe  amongst  plants  nished.  In  this  way,  if  large  plants  are 
while  growing.  The  rooting  of  plants  begins  removed,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fasten 
with  the  protrusion  of  small,  hard,  horny  points,  them  in  their  places  till  the  first  season’s  growth 
which  penetrate  the  soil  and  form  the  tips  of  secures  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  was  com- 
the  growing  rootlets.  Immediately  l>ehind  pelled  to  remove  some  large  plants  two  years 
these  tips  the  growing  energy  or  life  of  plants  is  ago,  and  as  the  roots  were  principally  in  brick 
strongest.  There  the  formation  of  the  cells  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  1  was  in  no  ways 
which  make  np  the  plant  goes  on  most  quickly,  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  However,  I  took  up 
the  roots  penetrating  the  soil  through  the  hard  the  plants,  four  in  number,  as  carefully  as  pos- 
tip  being  pushed  forward  by  the  constant  forma-  sible.  Even  then,  however,  it  was  neceacary  to 
tion  of  new  cells  behind  it.  If  these  young  roots  sacrifice  some  of  the  roots,  and  those  that 
are  cut  or  broken  in  any  way  so  much  life  or  remained  seemed  very  small  in  proportion  to 
vital  force  is  lost  to  the  plants,  and  they  become  the  branches.  These  latter  were  8tripi)ed  from 
weakly.  In  a  good  bed  of  plants  something  the  wall  without  damage,  the  plants  removed  to 
will  always  be  rooting,  except  during  actual  their  new  quarters,  planted  carefully,  and 
frost.  The  proper  way  with  plants  is  to  prepare  supplied  with  waterduring the followingsummer; 
the  soil  well  in  the  first  instance,  and  feed  the  the  result  exceeded  my  anticipations. 

plants  afterwards  by  top-dressing.  When  any-  This  habit  of  securing  itself  to  whatever 
thing  is  removed  or  lifted,  supply  fresh  soil,  and  support  is  near  ^ives  this  Virginian  Creeper  an 
when  the  whole  bed  becomes  overcrowded  give  advantage  over  its  stronger-growing  ally,  which 
it  a  thorough  renovation.  Plants  which  require  to  cover  a  wall  requires  in  the  first  place  to  be 
annual  digging,  and  manuring,  and  frequent  secured  thereon  ;  but  when  that  is  done  the 
hoeing  of  tho  surface  soil  should  be  planted  by  long  drooping  branches  arrange  themseU'cs  in  a 
themselves.  All  weeds  should  be  hand  picked,  very  graceful  manner.  In  the  case  of  Veitch’s 

C.  — Remember  that  in  a  state  of  nature  the  Virginian  Creeper,  however,  the  wall  is  covered 

only  manure  that  plants  receive  is  leaf-mould,  with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage.  After  it  has 
or  the  product  of  decaying  vegetation  ;  attained  a  large  size  it  sometimes  produces 
therefore,  see  that  no  vegetable  matter  of  foliage  that  diners  altogether  from  that  usually 
any  kind  is  wasted,  but  that  all  is  laid  found  on  it.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  aa 
up  to  rot.  The  leaves  may  be  removed  large  as  that  of  a  Grape  vine,  and  deeply  lobed. 
from  shrubberies,  but  should  be  returned  to  Such  an  occurrence  is  singular,  as  no  one  wonld 
them  after  being  rotted  to  powder.  All  plants  take  the  large-lobed  leaves  and  the  small 
should  receive  plentiful  dressings  of  decayed  ordinary  foliage  to  belong  to  the  same  plant ; 
vegetable  matter.  The  attentions  that  plants  but  if  cuttings  with  only  large  leaves  arc 
require  in  a  garden  arc,  in  a  great  measure,  struck,  the  young  growth  produced  therefrom 
caused  by  the  unnatural  conditions  under  which  is  of  the  ordinary  character.  A  pretty  effect 
we  grow  them.  If,  for  instance,  we  grow  a  is  produced  by  planting  this  Ampelopsis  and 
marsh  plant  in  an  ordinary  border  we  must  give  one  of  the  smaller  Ivies  in  such  a  way  that 
it  plenty  of  water.  If  we  grow  a  rock  plant  in  their  branches  become  intermixed.  In  that  case 
the  same  border  we  must  see  that  no  stagnant  the  Ivy  furnishes  the  wall  in  winter,  when  the 
moisture  lodges  about  its  roots.  If  we  grow  a  Ampelopsis  is  without  leaves,  and  in  summer 
woodland  plant  in  a  sunny  bed  we  must  snpply  the  foliage  of  the  other  becomes  more  prominent 
it  with  artificial  shade  during  summer.  If  we  than  that  of  the  Ivy.  The  Ampelopsis  strikes 
grow  florists’  flowers  we  must  give  them  the  readily  from  cuttings  if  taken  off  during  winter, 
high  and  unnatural  cultivation  which  has  pro-  Cut  the  shoots  into  pieces  about  6  inches  long, 
duced  them,  or  they  will  deteriorate.  and  put  them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  About  a 

The  Reserve  Garden  dozen  in  a  5-inch  pot  is  a  good,  useful  number, 

An  important  and  almoat  indiapen.able  jnd  tW  will  require  te  bo  kept  closo  in  a  cold 
adjunct  to  a  garden  of  hardy  dowers  is  a  few  ^  tuttmgs  will  also  root  if  pat 

beds,  or  even  a  single  bed,  in  which  enttings,  ®P®"  pound,  but  in  that  case  it  u  neces- 

offsets,  and  bits  of  plants  can  be  planted  until  .to  employ  atouter  shoote  for  the  purpose, 
they  have  made  growth  enough  to  be  planted  Po»«ble  to  obtain  them, 

out.  Hants  get  broken,  and  the  broken  pieces  young  shoote  may  be  taken  dnrmg 

will  make  plants  in  time.  Seedlings  have  to  be  ‘“Vreated  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 

planted  out  and  tested  ;  stock  has  to  be  made  of  Foohsias,  when  they  will  soon  root.  They  are 
new  plants.  For  all  these  purposes  the  reserve  ?'°r®  ‘han  Fuchsias  «e 

garden  U  invaluable,  as  well  m  a  reserve  of  J*®*  *,‘‘*1®  “iJ®,”*'??  ®)>''“‘®  '>?* 

plante  from  which  any  gaps  that  may  occur  can  Jf®'  •>®  '°®‘-  T**^®  ‘^®  '% 

^  filled  o  Mr  J  D  summer  as  possible  ;  they  may  be  potted  off 

(To  he  conUmted.)  '  '  when  ^ted,  and  will  make  good  Httle  plante 

_ _  by  autumn.  They  will  strike  readily  enough 

now,  but  in  that  csise  it  is  better  when  rooti^ 

Fever  Gum  Tree. — T  have  at  the  present  to  leave  them  undisturbed  till  early  spring; 
time  growing  and  flourishing  in  my  garden  at  then  pot  them  off  and  plant  them  out  as  the 
Woodford  a  specimen  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  season  advances.  This  Ampelopsis  is  also  known 
over  25  feet  high,  bearing  cones,  and  in  girth  and  frequently  met  with  under  tho  name  of  Viti- 
8^  inches,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  I  raised  tricuspidata.  Ali’Ua. 

,  it  from  seed  in  the  spring  of  1879,  potted  it,  and  “7 - HT; - Z  « 

'  lo*t  its  leader  in  a  gale  mlldn^  of  the  season.  To  enjoy  the  Chimonaothus  blooms 

^fn^th  June,  1882.  It  stands  at  the  back  or  i  picked  and  stuck  in  saucers  o(  damp  saiid. 

JWffi-detached  villa,  and  receivesi ,  a  time  in  rooms.  C. 

both  honW8.-CUA.-l.  OlSSI'- t  '  -  ™  "**“’■ 
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NOTES  ON  IVY. 


C€ly  possible  for  us  to  be  too  emphatic 
raises  of  the  most  distinct  forms  of  Ivy, 
t  few  other  hardy  climbing  plants  ever 
t  a  tithe  of  their  freshness  and  variety, 
ng  stretch  of  wall  covered  with  a  selec- 
ae  best  green-leaved  kinds  is  always 
and  never  more  so  than  during  the 
lonths,  especially  if  at  intervals  the 
apanese  Jasmine  is  planted  among  them 
plantsofPyracantha  or  of  Simon’s  Coton- 


called  lucida.  The  two  other  kinds  sketched 
are  hastata  and  digitata,  both  free  growing  and 
distinct  sorts. 

Ivr  LKAVEs.  —  Common  Ivy  is  tolerably 
plentiful  nearly  everywhere,  but  it  is  not 
common  to  find  a  good  distinct  series  of  its 
many  varieties  even  in  the  best  gardens.  Of  all 
the  different  forms  of  Ivy,  I  think  the  large- 
leaved  golden  one  of  the  best  ;  certainly  the 
best  of  the  variegated  kinds.  K.'egner’s  variety 
is  also  very  bold,  its  great,  glossy,  heart-shaped 
leaves  most  effective,  A^eriensis  is  another 


never  injures  a  good  wall,  nor  a  sound  house, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  hides  and  softens  the  stony 
bareness  of  the  one  and  adds  beauty  and  fresh¬ 
ness  to  the  other. 


BOSES. 

TRANSPLANTING  ROSES. 

Seldom  have  we  had  so  fine  a  season  as  this  has 
been  for  transplanting.  There  have  been  few 
days  in  which  this  operation  could  not  have 


^  ' 

Heart-leaved  Ivy  (lledcra  Rncj^neriana). 


Arrow-leaved  Ivy  (II.  hastata). 


Glossy  Ivy  (H.  liioida). 


Finger-leaved  Ivy  (H.  digitata). 


Irish  Ivy  (H.  eanariensis). 
VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  IVY. 


Bird’s-foot  Ivy  (U.  pc  data) 


easter  for  the  sake  of  their  coral  fruitage.  The  i  fine-leaved  kind,  the  form  dentata  producing  been  profitably  performed  from  the  end  of 

t _ f _ j _ u _ T _ _ _  _ 1 _  i _ i _ _ _ -cl®  (  _ _ au:- _ ii 


large-leaved  golden  Ivy  is  also  very  effective  here 
and  there  along  a  sunny  wall,  especially  if 
. ndatropurpi 


trasted  with  the  small -leaved  kind  atropurpurea, 
which  has  dark  purple  or  bronsy  foliage  at 
this  season.  Of  the  large-leaved  kinds,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  is  eanariensis,  or  lar^-leaved 
Irish  Ivy,  and  Ricgneri’s  variety,  with  leathery, 
heart-shaped  foliage,  is  also  handsome.  The 
Bird’s-foot  Ivy  (pedata)  is  curious,  as  it  clings  to 
the  stones  like  delicate  leaf  embroidery,  and^»r  lU  an  errcf 
ihining  green  leafage  bu^^^^l^u|a]lyth|^^e^{  s  )  gijj 


foliage  even  still  larger  when  well  grown.  For 
making  low  evergreen  edgings  on  the  turf,  for 
carpeUng  banks,  the  covering  of  bare  walls  and 
old  tree  stumps,  we  have  no  other  evergreen 
shrub  so  fresh  and  variable,  or  so  easily  cultivated 
as  are  these  forms  of  the  Ivy  green.  Perhaps 
one  reason  why  the  finer  kinds  of  Ivy  are  com¬ 
paratively  uncommon  is  the  fact  that  a  strong 
prejudice  exists  against  Ivy  in  many  minds.  It 
ecus  notion  that  Ivy  injures  buUd- 


he  walla  of  which  it  is  i 


October  until  now.  Doubtless  this  long  spell  of 
suitable  weather  for  such  purposes  has  been 
turned  to  good  account  by  rosarians,  not  only  in 
making  new  plantations,  but  in  lifting  and  re¬ 
planting  old  Itods  and  borders  of  Roses.  Where 
the  latter  are  grown  to  perfection  the  treatment 
of  the  plants  as  a  permanent  crop  must  be  almost 
abandoned.  No  crop  exhausts  the  soil  or 
renders  it  unfit  for  perfect  growth  sooner  than 
the  |faith  in  the  theory  of  the 

|.axcremeiitat)on  ^  )r9<{tM>^^  be  abandoned,  yet 
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root  sickness  assuredly  cannot  always  be  traced 
to  any  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The  earth  seems 
to  get  tired  of  the  Roses,  and  in  such  cases, 
where  a  change  of  site  is  impossible,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  force  the  roots  into  new  channels, 
by  transj^antation.  If  at  the  same  time  liberal 
additions  of  maiden  soil  or  fresh  compost  can 
be  added  to  the  land  so  much  the  better ;  but, 
as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  mere  root  dis¬ 
turbance  incidental  to  lifting  and  replanting 
often  proves  a  powerful  and  much-needed 
stimulus  to  new  and  more  vigorous  growth. 

Root  lifting  places  the  feeding  extremities 
in  a  new  place,  which  is  almost  equivalent  in 
not  a  few  instances  to  fresh  soil.  The  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  when  and  where  it  really  takes 
place  is  mostly  accomplished  piecemeal.  The 
roots  of  Roses  seldom  permeate  or  exhaust  the 
entire  mass  of  earth,  hence  the  vital  importance 
of  the  redistribution  of  roots  that  results  from 
transplantation.  The  change  of  place  brings 
them  a  change  of  food,  or  more  abundant  sup¬ 
plies.  But  transplantation  does  more  and  better 
than  this  ;  it  multiplies  the  numbers,  and  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  roots  ;  it  thus  augments 
the  power  of  root  force  by  a  compound  process  ; 
the  one  root  becomes  many  bv  the  simple 
means  of  transplanting,  and  by  the  same 
process  the  absorptive  energy  of  the  roots  is 
quickened,  and  their  powers  indehnitely  en¬ 
larged. 

Manuhino. — When  maiden  soils  and  fresh 
composts  are  added  to  the  soil,  or  when  the 
Roses  are  placed  in  new  beds  and  borders,  the 
roots  are  in  that  case  furnished  with  full  supplies 
of  fresh  food  which  is  speedily  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plants.  No  transplanting  can  be 
done  without  an  interregnum  as  to  growth.  But 
this,  where  the  operation  is  skilfully  performed, 
is  of  much  shorter  duration  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  is  followed  by  such  abnormal 
activity  of  root  growth  as  to  quickly  and  more 
than  compensate  the  plants  for  their  forcible 
arrestment  of  progress.  The  best  season  for 
the  planting  and  transplanting  of  Roses  is  that 
included  from  October  15th  to  the  end  of 
November.  Roots  detached  from  the  soil  or 
disturbed  at  that  season  hasten  to  grip  it  anew 
and  possess  it  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Still,  with  open  weather  such  as  we  have  now, 
such  operations  as  the  planting  and  transplant¬ 
ing  of  Roses  may  still  Ira  proceeded  with  ;  the 
benefit  will  be  less  marked  than  if  it  had  been 
done  sooner,  but  it  will  still  prove  beneficial.  A 
surface  mulch  sufficiently  thick  to  preserve  the 
roots  frost-proof  is,  however,  more  essential  to 
success  in  winter  and  spring  than  in  autumn 
plimting.  The  roots  have  now  less  time  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves  than  if  moved  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  hence  the  need  of  greater  care 
against  their  being  forcibly  arrested  by  frost. 
Nor  is  a  stoppage  the  only  or  worst  evil  to  newly- 
moved  roots.  Their  abnormal  activity  brings 
with  it  unnatural  tenderness  ;  hence  an  equal 
degree  of  cold  is  far  more  injurious  to  recently- 
disturbed  than  to  old-established  roots,  and 
hence  also  the  need  of  more  thorough  and  secure 
mulching.  Finally,  the 

Easy  and  saff.  transplantation  of  Roses 
places  a  new  and  valuable  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  landscape  gardener  and  decorator.  It 
places  valuable  formative  and  colouring  material 
within  his  reach,  to  be  placed  where  and  in  what 
proportion  he  pleases.  The  larger  trees  and 
other  subjects  in  our  landscapes  are  of  necessity 
fixtures.  Roses  have  also  wen  too  generally 
associated  with  the  permanent  furniture  of 
gardens.  By  treating  them  as  easily  mobile, 
dashes  of  colour,  changes  of  form,  and  the  most 
delightful  odour  could  be  thrown  in  where 
wanted,  or  removed  from  points  where  not 
needed.  D.  T. 

Stiikingr  Rose  cuttlnga.— I  prefer  June 
and  November  for  this  operation.  We  take 
well-matured  growths  with  a  heel,  the  cuttings 
are  then  shortened  back  to  10  inches  ;  then 
make  a  small  trench,  8  inches  deep,  and  fill  it 
in  with  river  sand  ;  then  plant  the  cuttings  in 
lines,  12  inches  apart  and  3  inches  between  the 
plants,  inserting  them  so  that  two  or  three  eyes 
are  exposed  above  ground ;  tread  the  soil 
firmly  around  the  cuttings,  and  keep  the  bed 
moist  until  the  cuttings  have  assumed  the 
character  of  cuttings.  In  this  way  IJjave  struck 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  cutfings^^  Jvxi 
we  make  up  a  ti  *4 


put  a  frame,  and  then  we  fill  pots  with  river 
sand,  take  young  shoots,  4  inches  long,  with  a 
heel,  put  six  cuttings  in  a  4-inch  pot,  water  them 
freely,  then  plunge  them  to  the  rim  in  the 
frame.  In  fourteen  days  we  examine  all  the 
cuttings,  and  if  any  have  made  the  least  root 
we  pot  them  off  in  4-inch  pots,  and  place  them 
back  in  the  frame  till  well  rooted  ;  then  we 
examine  them  every  few  days,  and  pot  off  the 
same  as  soon  as  they  have  rooted  through  ;  we 
pot  them  in  6  inch  |»ts,  and  put  them  in  aoold 
frame,  and  give  them  plenty  of  air  for  two  or 
three  weeks ;  then  we  stand  them  outside  till 
frost  comes ;  we  then  take  them  into  a  cold  frame 
again,  and  plunge  them  up  to  the  rim,  and  give 
no  air  through  winter,  until  April,  and  then 
plant  them  out  early  in  May. — J.  G.  Rawdon, 


FRUIT. 

RENOVATING  OLD  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  common  plan  adopted  by  the  inexperienced 
when  making  changes  in  their  fruit  houses  and 
gardens  is  to  root  out  old  trees  and  substitute 
young  ones.  In  the  case  of  useless  varieties 
this  is  the  best  plan  ;  but  with  good  sorts,  with 
which  no  fault  is  found  except  perhaps  that 
they  are  in  a  weak  state  or  unfertile,  such  sum¬ 
mary  measures  should  not  be  adopted  without 
due  consideration.  Old  trees  can  be  renewed 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  judicious  manage¬ 
ment,  because,  owing  to  their  habit  of  growth, 
they  put  on  new  tissue  every  year,  and  by 
promoting  vigorous  growth  through  generous 
treatment  a  new'  layer  of  bark  soon  accumulates 
and  restores  vitality.  It  is  surprbing  what 
strides  an  old  Peach  tree,  for  example,  will 
make  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  if  well  nursed 
root  and  top  and  allowed  to  develop  additional 
shoots  and  leaves.  The  old  bark-botmd  branches 
and  limbs  take  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  and  swell  and 
crack  with  distension  ;  new  bark  will  be  seen  to 
form  in  the  rents,  and  this  is  the  first  sira  of 
renewed  vitality.  Every  fresh  addition  of  tissue 
in  this  way  acta  as  a  further  leverage  of  growth 
in  the  future. 

Old  vines,  long  restricted  to  one  short  cane, 
if  allowed  to  extend,  will  double  their  growth 
in  a  short  time,  unless  they  are  very  old  indeed  ; 
but  the  ancient  vine  at  Harewood  House,  which 
fills  a  large  vinery  from  end  to  end,  responded 
in  this  way  to  the  fresh  start  given  it  a  number 
of  years  ago  when  its  roots  were  lifted  and  ro- 

fdanted,  and  it  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a  fine, 
ruitful  vine.  In  the  case  of  old  trees,  there¬ 
fore,  we  say  renovate  rather  than  replant,  unless 
things  are  very  bad  indeed,  and  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  as  to  the  result.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  of  the  good  effects  of  renovation  so  often 
that  I  offer  this  advice  confidently.  A  house  is 
sooner  filled  with  bearing  wood  by  restoring  old 
vines  or  Peaches  than  bv  planting  new  trees, 
provided  the  suicidal  plan  of  cutting  down 
the  trees  to  the  bottom  is  not  adopted  at  the 
same  time,  in  which  case  new  ones  might  as  well 
be  planted.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  vigour  and 
fertility  of  vines  here  were  renewed  by  the 
simple  process  of  draining  the  border  afresh, 
top-dressing,  and  giving  the  branches  more 
room  ;  and  now  no  one  would  believe  the  vines 
to  be  the  same,  so  strong  is  the  wood  and  heavy 
the  crops.  In  another  case  an  amateur  came 
into  possession  of  an  old  vine  that  almost 
any  gardener  would  have  cast  to  the  rubbish 
heap  at  once,  so  weak  and  miserable  had 
it  l^n  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  it 
was,  however,  retained,  partially  lifted,  and 
well  seen  to,  and  the  crops  it  has  borne  for  three 
out  of  the  four  years  since  it  was  operated 
upon  have  been  a  marvel.  Old  Peaches  behave 
just  in  the  same  way.  The  roots  travel  far, 
and  get  down  among  the  drainage  and  sub-soil ; 
the  torder  gets  worn  out ;  accumulated  top- 
dressings  laid  one  upon  another  annually,  pro¬ 
bably  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  roots,  soon  tell 
a  tale,  as  indicated  by  the  increasing  debility 
of  the  branches ;  but  lift  these  same  roots  in 
autumn,  lay  them  near  the  surface  in  sharp 
good  soil,  thin  out  the  shoots  and  regulate  the 
others,  and  give  them  the  proper  degree  of  heat, 
and  the  result  in  one  or  two  years  will  strike 
the  most  casual  observer.  With  moderate 
cropping,  one  season’s  growth  under  such  oon- 
^Hions  will  work  wonders,  and  the  tree  will  be  r, 
and  the  house  retedned  full  of  fruitful  j 
ihes,the  future  health  and\^f^i^^  | 


will  depend  on  treatment  alone.  Old  Apples 
and  Pears  answer  to  such  treatment  in  just 
the  same  way.  With  trees  radically  diseased, 
gummed,  or  cankered,  it  is  another  matter ; 
but  for  trees  that  are  only  poor  and  weak,  or 
unfruitful,  there  is  every  hope,  and  they 
should  not  be  discarded.  The  great  point  in 
such  cases  is  generally  to  find  the  roots  and 
treat  them  judiciously.  Strong  doses  of 
manure  are  of  little  use,  unless  the  roots  are 
where  they  can  make  use  of  it.  Feeble  old 
roots  need  lifting  and  laving  in  a  generous 
light  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  refuse,  peat, 
or  leaf-mould  in  equal  quantities.  In  this  they 
soon  root  afresh,  producing  multitudes  of  young 
fibres  where  there  were  none  before,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  can  be  nourished  by  stronger  diet. 

_  S.  W. 

Dig^ngr  among:  Strawberries. — This 
is  a  practice  which  is  most  injurious  ;  it  breaks 
and  destroys  the  roots,  the  most  active  portions 
of  which  are  generally  to  be  found  near  the 
surface,  and  these  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
fed  by  top-dressings  of  old  soil  or  manure  ;  at 
this  season  the  latter  should  be  short  and  decom¬ 
posed,  and  put  on  so  as  not  to  bury  up  the 
crowns  while  it  is  made  to  lie  snugly  around 
them.  Applied  in  this  way  it  encourages  the 
formation  of  fresh  feeders  at  the  base  of  the 
plants,  which,  as  Strawberries  grow  so  much 
out  of  the  ground  at  that  point,  is  a  great  help 
to  them  when  sending  up  their  blossoms  and 
perfecting  their  fruit.  This  is  the  reason  why 
spare  rich  soil  is  so  good  for  them  during  the 
winter,  and  not  only  is  that  and  the  manure 
beneficial  in  the  manner  stated,  but  they  protect 
the  plants  greatly  from  cutting  winds  and  hard 
weather,  the  combined  influences  of  which  often 
cripple  them  sadly  and  weaken  their  powers  for 
growing.  Another  thing  that  affects  Straw¬ 
berries  injuriously  is  the  stripping  off  their  old 
foliage  (their  winter’s  dress),  which  should  be 
left  to  shelter  them,  and  this,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  remain,  it  does  in  a  way  nothing  else  can  do, 
as  the  young  leaves  gradually  push  up  under 
and  find  their  way  through  when  they  get  a 
little  hardened  and  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
— S.  D. 

OaJiker  in  Apple  trees.— From  my 
experience  with  Apple  trees  I  am  convinced  that 
canker  oftener  arises  from  the  presence  of 
insects  on  the  bark  than  from  the  roots  being  in 
soil  that  they  do  not  like,  although  this  latter  is 

fenerally  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil. 

'rom  close  watching  and  examination  I  find 
only  those  trees  subject  to  canker  that  have 
been  attacked  by  American  blight  or  other 
parasitical  insects  that  live  on  the  bark.  The 
latter  must  be  kept  clean  if  the  plants  are  to  be 
maintained  in  good  health.  There  are  various 
ways  of  doing  this,  one  being  to  syringe  them 
periodically  with  fresh  limewash,  us^  when  hot, 
immediately  after  slaking  ;  it  then  does  its  work 
effectually,  clearing  off'  Moss,  Lichen,  and 
insects  that  are  on  the  branches,  and  leaving 
them  bright  and  polished  after  being  well 
washed  by  the  rain.  For  American  blight  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  paraffin,  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pint  or  so  in  4  gallons  of 
water,  and  applied  to  the  bark  or  places  in 
which  the  insects  lurk.  The  paraffin  is  so 
searching  and  penetrating  that  it  dissolves 
them  at  once,  and  destroys  all  eggs  that  may  be 
in  the  crevices  where  the  old  bro^  lurks.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  depended 
on  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  as  an  msecti- 
cide  and  cleanser  of  fruit  trees,  and  nothing  can 
answer  better ;  it  is  sudden  death  to  all  para¬ 
sites,  and  does  not  in  the  least  injure  buos  or 
bark,  but  quickly  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  latter  and  restores  the  trees  to  health.— J.  S. 

12269.— Koepinfif  Grapes. —  The  plan  I 
always  adopt  is  to  take  a  quantity  of  emp^  wine 
bottles,  fill  with  pure  rain-water,  in  ea^  bottle 

Sut  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal ;  then  cut  the 
rrapes  with  a  piece  of  the  shoot  attached,  say, 

6  inches,  or  more  ;  place  the  shoot  in  the  bottle. 
You  will  have  no  more  trouble  except  to  ex¬ 
amine  them  occasionally  and  remove  any  decayed 
berries  out  of  each  bunch  (not  disturbing  the 
bunch  in  the  bottle).  Some  Grape  growers  re¬ 
commend  to  change  the  water  frequently,  but 
this  I  do  not  agree  with,  preferring  to  leave 
them  undieturbed.  Respecting  a  room  to  keep 
them  in,  any  good  ai^  dry  room  may  be 
utiliseci  in  tb  sCjkbsem^e  of  a  proper  fruit  room, 
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the  temperature  ranging  from  40  to  45  degs. — 
Thos.  Lowk. 

12306  — Vine  not  fniltingf-— Probably  the  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  variety  is  not  suitable  for  the  house  it  is 
groaing  in.  The  Black  Hamburgh  variety  will  succeed  in 
almost  any  form  of  bouse.  The  right  way  is  to  gradually 
cut  out  the  old  wood  and  encourage  the  vine  to  make  new 
wood.  If  vigorous  young  canes  are  produced  and  well 
ripened  they  ought  to  show  bunches ;  if  they  do  not  ripen 
a  higher  temperature  must  be  kept  up  to  induce  them  to 
do  80.— J.  D.  E. 

-  From  the  description  the  vine  moved  appears  to 

have  too  much  wood,  but  it  is  very  difficult  in  such  a  case 
to  advise  withont  seeing  It.  Cannot  you  get  a  good 
practical  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  to  look  at  it?  If 
it  has  bcfui  mismanaged  in  the  matter  of  pruning,  an 
experienced  hand  is  required  to  set  it  right.  Once  in  good 
trim  it  is  easy  to  keep  it  so.— Bvn*BKT. 


THE  COMING-  WEEK'S  WORK. 


Glasshouses. 

Forced  flower.s. — Where  a  house  or  pit 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  forciug  of  flowers 
for  winter  exists  sufficiently  roomy  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
structures  which  a  garden  can  possess,  and  in 
Urge  gardens  it  should  be  divided,  to  permit 
of  dilTerent  temperatures  being  kept  up,  so  as 
best  to  answer  the  degrees  of  heat  which  the 
varions  plants  to  be  forced  will  bear  ;  for 
amongst  the  hardy  kinds  of  plants  generally 
used  for  winter  forcing  there  are  many,  as,  for 
instance,  Dielytras,  Spir^as,  and  some  shrubs, 
that  if  subjected  to  a  temperature  such  as 
required  to  bring  other  things  on  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate,  become  so  much  drawn,  and  their 
flowers  so  soft,  that  they  have  a  poor,  weedy 
appearance,  and  flag  immediately  they  are  cut. 
Those  who  have  not  bad  much  experience  in 
flower  forcing  cannot  be  too  often  urged  to 
place  all  such  plants  as  well  up  close  to  the 
glass  as  they  can  possibly  be  got  ;  when  so 
placed,  they  will  bear  much  more  heat  without 
the  flowers  opening  soft  and  of  little  use  than 
if  the  same  temi)erature  was  applied  to  them 
when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  light. 
Where  structures  such  as  here  indicated  are 
not  available,  all  sorts  of  shifts  have  to  be  made 
by  putting  the  plants  in  early  vineries  and 
general  plant  houses,  where  there  is  usually  too 
much  heat  or  moisture,  or  both,  to  force  most 
plants  of  a  hardy  nature  in  a  way  that  makes 
their  condition  when  in  bloom  satisfactory. 
But  where  by  necessity  the  work  has  to  be  done 
in  a  temperature  that  is  too  high,  the  best  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  to  stand  the  plants 
at  the  comest  end  of  the  house,  and  to  use  tem¬ 
porary  means  to  get  them  as  near  the  roof  as 
possible.  As  a  white  flower.  Spiraea  (Hoteia) 
japonica  is  most  useful ;  immense  quantities 
are  now  brought  from  abroad  in  the  same  way 
as  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  they  are  to  be  bought 
cheap,  and  the  advantage  in  their  case  over  that 
of  home  grown  stock  is  that  they  usually  come 
iu  quicker  with  less  forcing,  no  doubt  consequent 
on  the  more  sunny  climate  they  have  been  grown 
in  and  their  earlier  maturity.  Where  this 
Spiraea  is  wanted  in  os  soon  as  it  can  be  got, 
the  plants  should  be  put  in  heat  early,  as  there 
is  no  certainty  of  their  uniformly  coming  into 
flower  within  the  same  time  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat,  Dielytras  must  not  be  kept  too 
warm,  especially  at  this  early  season,  or  the 
stems  become  drawn,  and  the  flowers  are  meagre 
and  washed-out  in  colour.  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Scilla  sibirica,  and  Crocuses  should 
now  gradually  be  put  in  warmth  to  succeed  the 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  the  earliest  larger  kinds. 
Hyacinths  in  glasses  for  rooms,  when  the  Moss 
or  water  used  has  got  fairly  occupied  by  roots, 
should  be  put  in  a  little  warmth.  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  saflicient  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
should  be  started  once  a  fortnight ;  this  plant, 
if  the  crowns  or  clumps  have  been  well  pre¬ 
pared  will  stand  as  much  heat  as  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  cultivation. 

Hardy  .shrubs  for  forcing.— Amongst 
hardy  shrubs  there  are  few  that  are  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  or  that  can  be  brought  into  flower  with  so 
little  forcing  as  the  Laurustinus,  its  natural 
season  of  blooming  favouring  early  development. 
The  best  practice  with  this  plant  is  to  grow  a 
sufficient  number  permanently  in  pots ;  stan¬ 
dards,  dwarf  or  tall,  such  as  are  in  favoup-^the 
Continent,  are  both  pretty  and  useful,  a/mittko^ 
as  they  do  of  being  arrahgi^  in  greeo'hoVfifiSd^, 
conservatories  so  as  to  stand  up  above  other  i 


plants,  thus  relieving  the  otherwise  formality. 
Where  plants  are  not  kept  permanently  for  the 
purpose,  small  bushy  examples  from  the 
shrubbery  or  reserve  ground  may  he  used.  In 
all  cases  where  hardy  shrubs  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  open  ground  to  pots,  care  should 
be  taken  to  subject  the  roots  to  as  little  inter¬ 
ference  as  possible,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to 
affect  the  bloom.  Where  its  colour  is  not 
objectionable,  Azalea  amcona  should  hold  a 
prominent  position  in  hardy  forced  shrubs ; 
for  freedom  of  flowering  it  has  few  equals. 
Amongst  hardy  Azaleas,  the  mollis  varieties, 
being  early  bloomers,  are  the  best  suited 
for  forcing,  but  they  must  not  be  subjected  to 
too  much  heat,  as  if  much  hurried,  the  naturally 
short  duration  of  the  flowers  causes  them  to 
fall  in  a  few  days  after  they  open,  especially 
if  the  plants  are  put  in  warmth  early.  Of 
sweet-scented  flowers  that  will  last  well  when 
cut,  there  is  nothing  better  than  Lilac.  If  wanted 
in  a  white  or  blanched  condition,  similar  to  the 
French  productions  of  this  plant,  the  forcing 
must  be  carried  out  iu  a  darkened  place,  but 
where  the  pure  white  colour  is  not  an  object, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  resort  to  this.  The 
natural  substance  of  the  flowers  of  Lilac,  even 
when  produced  in  strong  heat,  is  a  contradiction 
to  that  of  most  other  things,  as  it  is  such  as  to 

f)revent  their  drooping  when  cut;  consequently, 
ike  Lily  of  the  Valley,  they  will  bear  almost 
any  amount  of  heat.  In  selecting  Rhododendrons 
for  early  forcing,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
that  the  sorts  are  such  as  bloom  naturally  early ; 
any  kinds,  light  or  dark,  that  have  a  disposition 
to  open  their  flowers  in  the  open  air  before  the 
return  of  warm  weather  is  such  as  to  admit  in 
ordinary  seasons  of  their  escaping  frost,  are  the 
sorts  best  adapted  for  the  earliest  forcing.  In 
the  introduction  to  heat  of  all  such  stock  as  the 
above,  judgment  should  be  exercised,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  supply  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  Where  flowers  in  the  quantities  now  all 
but  generally  required  are  wanted,  the  means  at 
command  in  the  shax)e  of  room  for  forcing 
through  the  winter  months  are  usually  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  and  unless  care  is  taken  not  to  have 
more  in  bloom  than  wanted  at  any  particular 
time,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  comparative  scarcity 
afterwards. 

Stove  winter-blooming  plants.  —  Such 
portions  of  the  stock  of  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias, 
Begonias,  Eranthemums,  &c.,  as  are  intended 
to  bloom  latest  through  the  winter  will  now 
require  careful  management  so  as  to  draw  the 
line  in  the  matter  of  warmth  between  bringing 
them  on  to  bloom  earlier  than  they  are  wanted 
and  keeping  them  too  cool,  for  if  the  latter  hap¬ 
pens  they  will  be  of  little  use.  A  drier  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  with  only  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
flag^ng,  will  be  found  a  suitable  medium  to 
subject  them  to.  In  the  case  of  the  earliest 
brought  on  lot  of  all  plants  that  will  produce  a 
second  head  of  flower,  such  as  Euphorbia  jac- 
quinireflora.  Plumbago  rosea,  &c.,  I  have  found 
it  advisable  to  supply  them  regularly  with 
manure  water  during  the  time  the  first  bloom 
is  being  brought  on  ;  not  only  does  this  benefit 
the  first  flowers,  but  it  strengthens  and  stimu¬ 
lates  the  plants  for  the  second  effort,  which 
must  necessarily  be  in  proportion  with  tho 
strength  the  plants  have  left  in  them. 

R0.3FMS. — The  supply  of  flowers  for  the  first 
two  months  in  the  year  will  so  far  depend  upon 
the  condition  the  plants  are  now  in,  that  unless 
they  have  been  kept  warm  enough  to  have  made 
shoot-growth  and  set,  or  be  about  setting,  their 
buds,  no  present  treatment  can  remedy  the  de¬ 
fect  ;  but  to  ensure  flowers  even  later  on  the  heat 
must  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  up  free  growth 
without  over-  excitement.  In  light  houses,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  considerable  size,  with  the 
plants  well  up  to  the  glass,  the  night  temperature 
should  be  from  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  With  pot  Roses 
for  winter  forcing,  again,  snccessional  bloom  is  of 
the  first  importance,  for,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
after  the  first  head  of  flower  is  produced,  unless 
the  plants  have  enough  strength  in  them  to  push 
strong  growth,  the  later  bloom  will  be  wanting 
unless  where  additional  plants  are  brought  on 
to  succeed  the  first,  a  course  that  requires  both 
more  means  and  material.  To  keep  up  the 
necessyy  vigour  the  plants  must  bo  regularly 
xe i/aU  Ithpough  the  time  they  are  bringing  to 
TnaftffiL^their  first  crop  of  flowers,  so 
i  th^^re  gathered  they  may  at  once  push  moro 


growth.  Clay’s  manure  is  the  material  most  o'" 
the  great  growers  for  market  use  for  Roses  :  it 
is  applied  to  the  plints  regularly  every  few 
weeks,  and  they  will  bear  it  iu  greater  quantities 
than  those  who  have  not  tried  it  would  suppose  ; 
yet  it  is  well  not  to  give  too  much  at  a  time,  as 
where  the  plants  are  overdone  it  sometimes 
causes  the  leaves  to  fall.  Continue  syringing 
regularly  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Admit 
little  or  no  external  air  ;  if  this  latter  advice  is 
scrupulously  followed,  there  will  not  bo  much 
to  fear  from  mildew. 

Flower  Garden. 

Roses  and  si*rino  flower.s. — If  mulching 
of  these  has  not  yet  been  done,  it  should  be 
forthwith.  Though  mulching  of  Roses  is  not 
an  imperative  necessity,  as  they  winter  safely 
without  it  nineteen  winters  out  of  twenty,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  beneficial  effect  in 
ensuring  robust  growth,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  it  should  be  done.  For  the  tender  Tea 
and  Noisette  sections,  any  kind  of  a  mulching 
is  of  the  utmost  value  ;  good  farmyard  manure, 
smoothed  down  with  a  spade,  and  over  this  a 
couple  of  inches  of  Cocoa  filsre  refuse,  is  the 
perfection  of  mulching.  By  w-ay  of  protection 
to  spring  flowers,  a  thin  covering  of  fibre  is 
desirable,  and  also  for  plants  in  the  reserve 
garden  that  are  intended  to  make  good  losses  in 
the  spring  garden,  or  to  plant  out  as  summer 
bedders  ;  such  a  surface  covering,  applied  to 
summer  bedding  plants  that  are  planted  out  in 
cold  pita  will  save  an  immensity  of  labour  in 
the  way  of  mat  protection,  for,  as  a  rule,  if  the 
frost  does  not  get  hold  of  the  roots,  the  tops 
of  Violas  and  Pansies,  and  even  Calceolarias, 
will  stand  many  degrees  of  frost.  Australian 
Dracaenas,  Phormiums,  and  any  plants  of  similar 
nature,  as  regards  liability  to  injury  from 
severe  frost,  are  readily  protected  by  a  covering 
of  fibre,  leaLsoil,  or  cinder  ashes  applied  to  the 
base  of  the  plants,  and  it  may  almost  be  desirable 
to  mat  up  the  tops  of  some  of  the  finer  plants, 
but  this  kind  of  protection  should  be  given  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  quickly  undone 
when  there  is  a  probability  of  mild  weather. 

Bedding  plant.s.— Old  plants  of  Pelargo¬ 
niums  that  were  lifted  from  tho  beds  will  now 
have  started  into  good  growth,  and  should  have 
all  decayed  portions  of  stems  cut  off,  and  bad 
leaves  removed,  and  if  ail'orded  plenty  of  light, 
and  a  minimum  temperature  of  60  degs.,  they  will 
produce  good  cuttings  for  spring  propagation. 
As  to  root  moisture,  till  the  turn  of  tho  year, 
this  should  be  rather  sparingly  applied,  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  tho  tricolor  section, 
which  are  somewhat  impatient  of  too  much 
water  at  the  root  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 
Autumn-struck  plants  will  need  little  or  no 
watering  for  the  next  month  or  so,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  mildew,  frequently  go  over  them  to  remove 
all  decaying  leaves ;  give  air  freely  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  if  it  can  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  little  fire  heat,  damp  will  be  the 
more  effectually  expelled.  The  tender  kinds, 
such  as  Alternantheras  and  Coleus,  arc  no 
trouble  to  winter  where  firing  is  plentiful,  but 
otherwise  it  is  risky  work,  and  those  who  can¬ 
not  command  a  temperature  of  65  degs.  to 
73  degs.,  had  best  exclude  them  altogether. 
Keep  them  well  up  to  light,  and  fumigate  tho 
moment  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  fly  and 
thrips.  Alternantheras  and  Iresines  are  very 
liable  to  attacks  of  these  insects,  and  if  the 
plants  are  any  ways  weakly,  the  more  quickly 
do  these  pests  increase.  Finally,  let  all  the 
kinds  of  plants  be  arranged  as  neatly  as  if  they 
were  intended  for  conservatory  decoration,  and 
this  ap^rently  small  matter  will  not  only  be 
productive  of  pleasure,  but  serve  to  the  better 
wintering  of  them,  as  they  are  sure  to  get  more 
attention  than  they  would  if  stood  about  any¬ 
where  and  anyhow.  Have  plenty  of  extra 
covering  at  hand,  in  readiness  for  very  severe 
weather,  such  as  Bracken  straw  or  litter,  to 
cover  up  cold  frames  that  contain  Calceolarias, 
Echeverias,  and  the  like,  such  covering  to  be 
left  on  continuously  so  long  as  the  frosts  last, 
and  not  to  be  removed  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
days  after  a  thaw  has  taken  place. 

General  work. — Finish  up  leaf  raking  and 
stacking,  sweep  and  roll  walks,  and  where  Moss- 
sc^pe  off,  or  else  prick  up  the  gravel 
with  a  totk;  Bprihkle  over  a  little  fresh  gravel, 

bare  spots  under  trees,  also  dig  out  old  tree 
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stumps,  and  trench  up  ground  for  new  trees  that 
are  to  be  planted  ;  choice  shrubs  and  trees  should 
be  top-dressed  as  frequently  as  circumstances 
admit  of.  Young  Conifers — all  sorts — and 
Hollies  are  much  benefited  by  surface  dressings 
of  suitable  material.  For  the  latter  we  use  old 
vine  border  soil,  and  for  Conifers  well-decayed 
manure  and  light,  sandy  loam.  For  the  most 
part,  the  trees  that  we  have  to  top-dress  are  on 
turf  ;  this,  therefore,  has  to  be  rolled  back,  the 
surface  soil  lightly  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  the 
dressing  is  then  applied.  The  turf  is  then  rolled 
back  at  once,  but  not  beaten  down,  only  levelled, 
and  thus  the  trees  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
rain  that  falls.  The  clipping  of  hedges,  and 
trimming  into  form  of  evergreen  shrubs,  clearing 
out  of  drains  and  haw-haws,  as  also  the  wheeling 
of  soil  and  manure,  are  all  of  them  suitable 
operations  for  frosty  weather  when  little  else 
can  be  done  out-of-doors. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — Examine  inside  borders  in  the  early 
house  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  fairly  on  the 
move,  and,  if  necessary,  give  old  vines,  which 
cannot  be  over-stimulateo,  a  good  soaking  with 
warm  diluted  liquid  manure,  also  mulch  the 
roots  with  rotten  manure;  renovate  the  fer¬ 
menting  material,  and  let  the  temperature 
range  from  50  degs.  to  56  degs.  at  night,  and 
65  degs.  to  70  degs.  by  day.  As  old  Vines 
gener^ly  break  well,  direct  syringing  mav  be 
moderated  on  dull  days,  but  young  ones  which 
have  not  been  forced  early  will  require  more 
careful  management,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  ^e  most  prominent  buds  take  the 
lead,  and  unless  timely  attention  is  devoted  to 
bending  down  and  sometimes  rubbing  out  the 
terminal  buds,  unsightly  blanks  will  1^  sure  to 
mar  the  appearance  of  the  house.  When  this 
atige  of  ^owth  has  been  reached,  cover  the 
outside  borders  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  with 
fermenting  Oak  leaves ;  make  them  very  firm  to 
keep  in  the  heat ;  place  shutters  or  boards  over, 
but  quite  clear  of  the  leaves. 

Late  Houses. — Look  over  hanging  Grapes 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  this  intensely 
damp  weather  is  very  bad  for  Alicantes,  Gros 
Colmar,  and  Muscats,  and  one  neglected  berry 
soon  mars  the  beauty  of  a  bunch.  Get  rid  of 
the  foliage  little  by  little,  as  it  parts  freely 
from  the  vine,  but  do  not  take  ou  any  more 
laterals,  at  least  where  the  Grapes  are  to  be 
bottled,  otherwise  the  wounds  will  give  off 
moisture  and  colour  when  the  bunches  are  taken 
to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  Grape  room. 
Ventilate  freely  with  gentle  warmth  on  fine 
mornings.  Keep  the  house  quite  close  in  foggy 
weather,  and  let  the  temperature  range  from 
55  de^.  by  day  to  45  degs.  at  night.  Make  a  good 
selection  of  eyes  from  early  prunings,  and,  if 
young  planting  canes  are  wanted  early  in  the 
raring,  insert  in  sods  or  small  3-inch  pots  before 
Christmas.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  for 
three  weeks,  then  place  them  in  or  over  bottom 
heat.  Cut  l»ck  to  the  required  length,  or  quite 
down  to  the  pots,  yearling  vines  intended  for 
planting.  Dress  the  cuts  with  styptic,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cold  house  until  the  time  arrives  for 
encouraging  growth.  If  any  lifting  or  border 
making  in  late  houses  is  being  put  off  until  the 
Grapes  are  cut,  take  advantage  of  fine  days  for 
firing  the  Grape  room,  and  cut  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall  from  the  vines  ;  meantime  get  the 
compost  properly  mixed,  ready  for  use,  and 
protect  from  the  weather.  Prune  mid-season 
houses,  cleanse,  paint,  and  put  everything  in 
working  order,  then  throw  open  the  ventilators 
at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  not  unusually 
severe. 

Hardy  Fruit. — If  frosty  weather  prevails, 
grub  up  old  fruit  trees,  out  out  all  the  dead 
wood  in  orchard  plantations,  and  otherwise  thin 
out  the  branches,  particularly  such  as  are 
crowded  and  intersect  each  other.  All  Moss  or 
Lichen  should  also  be  rubbed  off  them,  and  if 
afterwards  they  can  have  a  long  splash  over 
with  newly-slaked  lime,  this  will  prevent  the 
Lichen  from  growing  again  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  so  pot  an  end  to  a  convenient  harbour 
for  insects.  Usually,  such  orchards  are  on 
Grass,  and,  in  the  matter  of  manure,  are  left 
to  take  their  chance,  a  circumstance  more  attri¬ 
butable  to  custom  than  to  anv  real  feeling  that 
manure  is  not  required,  which  it  roost  certainly 
is  in  order  to  ensure  fine  fruit.  A  m5^Pdr^ing 
of  stable  manure  ou^bt  ^^jgivei^vsff^  er 
Date  year,  and  if  this  be  scarce,  soo^^^^ood- 


ashes  form  a  most  excellent  substitute,  and 
should  be  applied  now,  in  order  that  the  winter 
rains  may  wash  them  down  to  the  roots  before 
growth  commences.  By  thus  annually  devo¬ 
ting  a  few  days’  labour  to  old  orchards,  they 
might  be  made  much  more  remunerative. 

If  the  sorts  are  not  the  best,  and  the  trees  are 
healthy,  this  can  soon  be  rem^ied  by  grafting, 
and  when  pruning  good  kinds  the  shoots  should 
be  saved  for  grafts,  and  heeled  in  at  the  base 
of  the  trees  till  required  in  March.  The  trees 
that  have  to  be  grafted  may  be  headed  down  at 
once.  Cot  off  all  ground  suckers  with  a  spade. 
Whilst  the  ground  is  hard  through  frost  let  all 
wheeling  of  manure  and  soil  on  to  the  fruit 
quarters  be  done  ;  also  clear  up  all  prunings, 
hedge-clippings,  and  vegetable  refuse  of  every 
kind  for  burning,  the  ashes  from  which  is  a 
valuable  fertiliser  for  any  crop.  Though  it  seems 
wrong  to  prune  trees  in  frosty  weather,  we  have 
never  noted  any  ill-effects  from  it ;  but  we  would 
recommend  that  only  the  commoner  and  hardier 
kinds  be  done,  and  this  solely  with  the  view  of 
forwarding  the  work.  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
and  Raspberries  may  all  be  done  in  such 
weather  as  that  we  are  now  experiencing  with¬ 
out  any  risk  of  danger  whatever. 

Fruit  treks. — In  order  to  effectually  cleanse 
the  trees  from  American  blight,  much  pains 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  first  of  all  wash  it  off 
with  hot  soapy  water,  and  then  to  paint  over 
the  affected  parts  with  a  strong  solution 
(8  ounces  to  the  gallon)  of  GLshurst  compound, 
or  a  strong  solution  of  soft-soap  water  and  half- 

f>int  of  paraffin  oil  added  to  3  gallons  of  the  so- 
ution  is  equally  effective.  A  greater  quantity 
of  the  oil  might  prove  fatal,  but  this  amount 
we  have  proved  to  be  both  safe  and  a  sure 
destroyer  of  the  insect. 

Amongst  all  hardy  fruits,  Pesiches  and  Cher¬ 
ries  are  the  most  subject  to  attacks  of  aphis 
early  in  summer,  and,  by  way  of  prevention, 
these  should  always  have  a  winter  dressing  of 
the  solution  just  named.  Cherries  may  have  it 
as  strong  as  recommended  for  American  blight, 
but  Peaches  should  have  the  Gishurst  at  but 
4  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The  walls  as 
well  as  the  trees  require  dressing,  and  these  we 
do  with  soapsuds  fresh  from  the  Sundry,  applied 
with  the  garden  engine.  Such  an  annual  dress- 
preventing  attacks  of  aphis,  saves  a 
large  amount  of  labour  and  annoyance  in  the 
early  summer  months,  when,  through  pressure  of 
other  work,  it  is  difficult  to  find  time  to  attend 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  frost  disappears,  push 
to  a  close  all  arrears  of  draining,  trenching,  and 
forming  fruit  tree  borders,  in  order  that  ths 
ground  may  get  consolidated  before  planting 
the  trees,  which  ought  now  to  be  delayed  until 
February.  See  that  recently  planted  trees  are 
securely  stacked,  and  that  both  these  and  all 
that  require  manurial  aid  should  at  once  have  a 
thick  covering  of  the  best  manure  at  command. 

Vesretables. 

We  have  cut  our  first  dish  of  Asparagus.  Our 
cook  likes  it  green  best,  being  better  flavoured 
than  when  white.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  green 
it  after  it  is  cooked  with  water  in  which  Spinach 
has  been  boiled,  but  the  true  Asparagus  navour 
is  thus  lost.  We  have  a  capital  place  in  which 
to  force  it — an  old  Pine  stove,  so  that  by  not 
covering  the  roots  above  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil 
the  light  greens  the  Grass  with  little  trouble. 
We  lilt  the  roots  from  old  beds,  and  plant  young 
beds  early  containing  about  the  quantity  we 
lift  for  forcing ;  therefore,  we  have  always  a 
stock  for  that  purpose.  As  to  Rhubarb,  we 
force  Hawk’s  Champagne — the  best  variety  to 
my  knowledge — in  tne  same  pit ;  but  we  cover 
the  crowns  a  Ux>t  deep  with  dry  Oak  leaves,  and  the 
Rhubarb  comes  up  a  fine  crimson  colour.  Sea- 
kale  we  force  in  the  beds  in  which  it  grows  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  covering  the  crowns 
with  boxes  with  lids  to  them.  We  use  leaves 
only  for  this  crop,  with  the  exception  of  a  bit  of 
long  manure  over  the  leaves  to  keep  them  in 
their  places.  We  have  a  large  quarter  of  Broc¬ 
coli  laid  on  their  sides  on  the  principle 
that  small  heads  are  better  than  none ;  still, 
I  like  covering  up  with  Bracken  better,  as 
in  that  way  the  size  is  not  diminished,  and  unless 
the  thermometer  falls  below  zero  we  are 
generally  safe.  We  also  cover  our  Spinach 
with  Bracken.  It  keeps  the  leaves  green, 
frosts  and  sharp  nor’-easters  brown  all 
them.  Keep  a  good  supply |Ai\i^r»n?.a]l 
olTfor  use  at  Christmas- time.  IM I  V  L 


HOnSB  &  WINDOW  QABDENINQ. 

Dracsena  for  rooms.— For  room  decora¬ 
tion  Dracaena  gracilis  is  one  of  the  very  best 
Dracaenas  that  can  be  grown.  It  stands  well 
indoors,  and  has  a  very  graceful  appearance. 
Its  leaves  when  strong  are  fully  14  inches  in 
length,  and  bright  green  margins  with  a  band 
of  purplish  bronze.  If  planto  are  required  for 
table  decoration,  raise  them  by  means  of  cuttings 
obtained  from  the  stem  after  the  head  has  been 
removed.  Plants  raised  in  this  way  are  not  so 
robust  as  some  others  at  first ;  their  foliage  is 
narrower  and  even  more  arched  than  when  it 
attains  greater  strength.  Where  plants  of  a 
light  graceful  character  are  requir^  in  4-inch 
pots,  no  plant  is  better  or  more  suitable  than 
this  Draciena.  The  heads,  if  strong,  should  be 
set  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  placing  a  little  sand 
at  their  base  ;  then  plunge  the  pot  containing 
the  head  in  bottom  heat  if  practicable  and  let  it 
have  a  night  temperature  of  60  degs.  Water 
should  be  given  after  insertion,  and  if  the  pot  is 
plunged  and  entirely  covered  with  Cocoa-nut 
nbre  no  more  water  will  be  needed  until  rooted. 
These  heads  should  not  be  placed  in  a  close 
frame  ;  on  the  contrai^,  they  root  best  if  treated 
like  Pine  suckers.  The  foliage  should  be  tied 
up  to  prevent  injury  until  rooted.  By  this 
system  not  one  leaf  will  be  lost.  Five- inch  or 
6-inch  pots  are  large  enough  in  which  to  grow 
plants  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  high  and 
nearly  the  same  in  diameter,  with  large  bold 
foliage  close  to  the  soil.  Plants  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  easily  produced,  and  when  the  soil  is 
covered  with  Lycopods  and  the  plant  plsuied  in 
a  vase  as  a  single  specimen  it  presents  a  striking 
appearance.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  of  the 
stem  never  look  so  well  for  this  purpose  as  those 
raised  by  rooting  well-developed  beads,  because 
the  former  possess  much  smaller  foliage.  It  is 
easy  to  have  plants  for  both  purposes,  and  when 
they  become  too  large  for  the  dinner  table  grow 
them  on  until  well-formed  heads  are  produced. 
The  latter  when  taken  off  before  insertion  are 
often  18  inches  high.  Good  fibry  loam  and 
sand  with  a  little  bonedust  and  soot  is  the 
compost  most  suitable  for  this  Draca7na.  We 
never  use  larger  pots  than  6  inch  ones  for  this 
plant,  and  when  full  of  roots  we  feed  with 
artificial  manure. — Manifesto. 

Hyacinth  bulbs  in  winter. — Those 
living  in  the  country  well  know  the  trouble  and 
unsatisfactory  outcome  from  Hyacinth  bulbs 
grown  for  flowering  in  Hyacinth  glasses  over 
winter.  First,  the  bulb  must  be  quite  sound, 
the  flower  bud  must  be  strong,  and  the  water 
must  be  renewed.  The  easiest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  plan  we  have  ever  tried  is  to  take  a 
shallow  glass  vessel — the  top  of  a  round  pre¬ 
serve  or  fruit  dish  is  good.  Fill  this  nearly 
full  of  small  gravel.  Bed  the  bulbs,  then,  in 
the  mound  of  gravel,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb  will  be  s^ve  the  water  line  when  it  is 
filled.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  suspend  it  by 
wires  and  pour  in  a  little  additional  water  from 
time  to  time  as  it  dries  away.  The  growth  and 
bloom  will  be  satisfactory.  Our  plan  is  to 
start  the  bulbs  in  the  cellar  in  earth,  and 
transfer  them  carefully  to  the  hanging  recep¬ 
tacle  filled  with  gravel  and  water,  when  they 
have  made  about  half  an  inch  of  roots.  Thus 
they  will  give  fully  as  good  bloom  sis  if  grown 
in  pots,  and  with  less  trouble  in  watering. 


Blgnonia  rad.icana.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  striking  of  all  hardy  climbers, 
but  although  that  is  so,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  grown  or  known,  as  it  is  seldom  one 
meets  with  it  anywhere.  In  colour  the  blossoms 
are  a  reddish  brown,  and  long  and  tube-shaped, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Gloxinia,  which  they 
greatly  resemble  in  form.  As  this  Bignonia  is 
not  over  hardy,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  it  in  a 
sheltered  situation  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, as  its 
ability  to  withstand  the  sharp  frosts  of  winter 
depends  much  on  how  the  young  wood  and 
stems  ripen  and  harden  ;  if  these  are  mature, 
they  seldom  get  killed  so  far  back  as  to  prevent 
the  plant  from  breaking  again  and  growing  on 
as  before.  To  make  sure  of  the  main  trunk  and 
base  being  kept  safe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  parts  by  tacking  a  mat  up  in  front ; 
the  crown  should  also  have  a  heap  of  half- 
laid  close  around,  as,  being  excel¬ 
lent  non- cord  nctors,  no  frost  can  get  tnrough 
to  injure  that  VIM  part  or  the  roots. — S.  D. 
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INBOOR  PLANTS. 

CAPE  HEATHS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Amongst  the  host  ot  plants  amenable  to  pot 
culture  it  is  a  question  if  there  are  any  which 
combine  so  many  desirable  properties  as  the 
Cape  Heaths,  furnishing,  as  they  do,  every  shade 
of  colour  from  the  purest  white  to  the  dee^t 
crimson  and  several  shades  of  yellow.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  profosion,  and  in  the  case  of  many  kinds 
they  are  more  than  ordinarily  enduring.  Even 
when  not  in  bloom  the  dense  healthy  foliage, 
embracing  every  shade  of  green,  never  fails  to 
give  to  a  collection  of  Heaths  a  charm  such  as 


require  peat  to  grow  in,  their  extremely  fine, 
hair- like  roots  not  taking  to  any  other  description 
of  soil.  The  peat  must  also  ^  good  in  quality 
and  of  dry  consistence,  containing  a  fair  amount 
of  vegetable  fibre.  Nothing  of  a  soft,  boggy 
character  will  answer. 

PRorAGATiox. — This  is  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings  made  of  the  points  of  the  half-matured 
shoots,  such  as  arc  obtainable  in  the  case  of 
most  kinds  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
These  should  be  closely  inserted  in  5-inch  or 
6-inch  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  finely-sifted 
peat  and  sand,  the  surface  being  all  sand ;  the 
cuttings  must  be  kept  moist,  closely  covered 
with  propagating  glasses,  shaded,  and  placed  in 
an  intermediate  house  or  pit  until  well-rooted. 


a  shift  by  way  of  settling  the  new  soil  about  its 
roots,  in  the  way  sometimes  recommended  in 
the  case  of  newly- potted  plants  of  various  kinds, 
as  such  a  proceeding  is  not  unlikely  to  destroy 
the  delicate  points  which,  to  some  extent,  un¬ 
doubtedly  get  more  or  less  bruised  in  the 
removal,  although  unapparent  to  the  ordinary 
observer.  The  young  stock  should  be  set  in  a 
light  position  near  the  side  of  the  house  or  pit 
which  they  occupy.  Avoid  putting  them  on 
bare,  dry  shelves,  as  is  sometimes  practised,  as 
these  help  to  dry  up  quickly  the  small  amount  of 
soil  which  the  little  pots  contain.  In  place  of 
this  set  them  on  a  stage  covered  with  an  inch 
or  two  of  sand  or  fine  ashes,  which,  being  kept 
slightly  moist,  will  reduce  the  frequent  necessity 
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few  families  of  plants  can  lay  claim  to.  Nor 
are  there  in  the  whole  range  of  cultivated 
plants  smy  that  have  more  readily  responded  to 
the  requirements  of  the  hybridiserj  or  that  have 
yielded  such  great  varied  in  form,  colour,  and 
[general  appearance.  Heaths,  indeed,  all  but 
acircle  the  year  with  their  wax-like  flowers. 
[Two  or  three  of  the  old  nursery  firms,  the  names 
^  which  were  once  familiar  to  the  gardening 
world,  made  the  raising  of  new  varieties  a 
ppMuJity.  Prominent  amongst  these  were 
jfairbaim,  of  Clapham,  and  Rollison,  of  Tooting, 
%  which  may  be  added  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Both- 
vell  Cajstle,  the  best  of  whose  hard-wooded 
simmer  and  autumn-flowering  varieties  age  noj 
nrpossed  by  those  of  any  who  hare  trie* 

^nds  in  the  raising  of  new  sorts.  ' 


which  will  be  before  spring,  dispensing  with  the 
glasses  as  soon  as  sufficient  roots  exist  to  support 
them.  By  March  the  young  plants  should  be  in 
a  state  for  potting  on,  putting  them  singly  in 
small  pots  well  drained,  a  condition  of  vital 
importance  in  all  stages  of  the  existence  of 
Heaths,  without  which  disease,  or  more 
frequently  actual  death,  is  certain  to  overtake 
them.  For  this  first  potting  the  material  should 
consist  of  finely-sifted  peat,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sharp,  clean  sand,  pressing  the  soil 
moderately  firm  in  the  pots.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  but  not  too 
much  80,|when  the  plants  are  put  in  it,  so  as  to 
iVoi>lgt1|e|]|6des8ity  for  giving  water  as  long  as 
til  the  roots  have  begun  jb^ract. 
;Ive  water  to  a  Heath  immediately  after 


of  giving  water,  smd  also  prevent  their  getting 
too  dry. 

Ven  TiLATi ON. — Heaths  are  air-loving  subj ects, 
requiring  more  than  most  plants,  but  until  the 
young  stock  get  fairly  into  growth  they  must 
not  have  too  much  given  them  ;  for  this  reason 
they  must  be  kept  a  little  close  until  they  begin 
to  move  freely,  and  as  the  sun  gets  powerful  it 
may  be  necessary  to  afford  them  a  thin  shade 
for  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  they  commence  to 
grow  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  so  as  to 
ensure  their  branching  out  low  enough,  with¬ 
out  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  them  well 
furnished  at  bottom.  The  size  attained  during 
the  first  Summer  will  depend  on  the  varieties; 
^ft  wpcdcidqui<^  gi;0;Witfgkl^C8  like  the  winter 
flowei^g  K,  hyemalU  an^  others  of  that  class 
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make  much  more  progress  than  the  hard-wooded 
kinds,  and  amongst  these  even  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  rate  of  growth.  As  the  season 
advances  give  more  air,  allowing  some  to 
remain  on  in  the  night  in  summer  ;  during  dry, 
hot  weather  the  stock  should  be  looked  over,  as 
to  water,  twice  a  day.  Keep  them  well  up  to 
the  glass  in  order  to  secure  stout,  well-matured 
growth,  giving  plenty  of  air,  but  not  subjecting 
them  to  keen  draughts.  Through  the  autumn 
and  winter  let  them  have  a  light  position 
where  they  can  be  kept  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing.  During  the  dormant  season  let  the 
atmosphere  be  dry,  and  now,  as  at  all  other 
times,  never  give  water  until  the  soil  is  so  dry 
that  its  longer  being  withheld  would  be  likely 
to  cause  injury.  Again,  early  in  spring  they 
must  be  shifted  ;  3-inch  pots  will  be  the  right 
size ;  this  time  break  the  peat  fine  by  hand  in 
place  of  shifting  it,  adding  sand  as  before.  The 
strongest  shoote  must  again  have  their  points 
pinched  out,  with  a  view  to  still  further  induce 
the  formation  of  branches.  Treat  them  as 
during  the  last  summer  in  respect  to  air,  water, 
and  general  routine,  continuing  to  keep  them 
well  up  to  the  glass. 

Form  of  house. — A  low  light  span-roofed 
pit  is  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Heaths, 
especially  in  their  early  stage,  as  in  such  a 
structure  they  can  easily  be  kept  close  to  the 
light,  and  yet  in  hot  weather  the  air  is  not  in  so 
dry  a  condition  as  to  have  a  parching  effect  on 
young  plants  before  they  get  into  pots  holding 
a  larger  body  of  soil.  In  summer  during  very 
hot  weather  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  moisten 
the  floor  of  the  pit,  which  will  correct  the  over- 
dry  state  of  the  air,  for  although  Heaths  do  not 
like  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  in  autumn 
and  winter,  nor  are  they  improved  by  the 
application  of  water  overhead,  yet  under  glass 
it  may  be  drier  than  is  good  for  them.  Treat 
through  the  winter  as  ^fore,  and  again  give 
them  a  shift  early  in  spring.  The  advantage 
of  potting  Heaths,  especially  whilst  small, 
early  enough  before  the  external  air  has  got  hot 
and  dry,  is  that  there  is  leas  likelihood  of  their 
suffering  through  the  effects  of  removal  than  if 
the  operation  is  deferred  until  latter  on. 

Stopping  and  training. — Again  pinch  out 
the  points  of  all  the  strong  shoots,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  the  strongest  must  be  tied  out 
horizontally  close  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots. 
This  has  a  double  advantage  in  throwing  the 
strength  into  the  weaker  growth  left  in  an  erect 
position,  and  of  ensuring  the  dense  bushv  habit 
natural  to  Heaths  generally,  and  which  they 
would  assume  without  assistance  if  growing  in 
the  open  air.  Use  the  soil  now  in  a  less 
finely  broken  condition  than  previously,  and 
at  each  subsequent  potting,  as  the  plants  get 
larger,  it  should  be  used  in  a  still  more  lumpy 
state.  The  additional  size  of  pots  given 
should  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
plants  and  the  more  or  less  vigorous  habit  of 
the  variety  ;  soft- wooded,  quick  growers  attain 
size  sufficient  to  make  them  attractive  much 
sooner  than  the  hard- wooded  sorts,  and  amongst 
these  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  rate  of 
growth  as  there  is  in  the  ultimate  size  which  they 
attain.  It  is  well  to  avoid  the  extreme  of  too  much 
pot-room  or  the  opposite  of  too  little.  At  this 
stage  2-inch  additional  sized  pots  for  the  slow- 
growera  will  be  sufficient,  whilst  the  freest  will 
bear  a  4  inch  shift.  This  season  a  few  small 
sticks  will  be  requisite  to  tie  the  strongest  shoots 
out  so  as  to  train  the  plants  to  the  desired  shape, 
but  now, and  in  all  sul^equent  stages,  do  not  use 
more  supports  than  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
as  the  act  of  thrusting  sticks  into  the  soil  has 
the  inevitable  effect  of  destroying  more  or  less 
of  the  roots,  and  the  use  of  more  than  is  required 
directly  tends  to  destroy  the  appearance  which 
the  plants  should  have  either  in  or  out  of  flower. 
This  season,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer, 
they  will  be  all  the  better  for  having  the  lights 
drawn  off  them  in  fine  weather,  by  which  means 
their  growth  will  get  better  matured,  a  con¬ 
dition  still  more  necessary  in  after  years  as  the 
plants  acquire  greater  size.  The  larger  they  get  the 
more  are  they  liable  to  be  affected  with  mildew, 
the  worst  enemy  that  attacks  Heaths,  and  one 
which  it  is  necessary  to  continually  guard 
against.  The  best  preventive  is  a  good  light 
house  to  grow  them  in,  keeping  thorn  as  near 
the  gloss  as  possible,  with  plenty  of  air  when¬ 
ever  the  w'eather  will  permit,  and'TuTl  ea^osnr^ 
to  sun  and  air  throtjgl^Z^agust 
In  place  of  proj^atlng  their  owtrYuCata  tk? 


majority  of  growers  will  doubtless  prefer  to  buy 
them  of  the  ordinary  trade  size,  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  which  requires  to  be  in  no  way 
different  from  that  here  described,  simply 
.  giving  them  a  shift  each  spring  into  pots  pro¬ 
portionate  in  size  to  their  condition  and  the 
variety  to  be  dealt  w'ith.  When  the  plants 
have  reached  half  specimen  size,  if  given  a  good 
shift  when  potted,  they  will  not  require  moving 
every  season,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  more  than  two  years  without  additional 
room  until  they  have  attained  something  like 
full  size,  after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
sufficiently  vigorous  condition  by  the  use  of 
manure  water  during  the  growing  seMon. 

Potting.  —  The  mischievous,  antiquated 
practice  of  loosening  the  outside  of  the  ball 
with  a  pointed  stick  or  similar  instrument 
should  never  be  resorted  to.  It  is  useless  and 
highly  injurious,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without 
bruising  and  breaking  quantities  of  roots,  the 
effect  of  which  is  that  many  plants  so  treated 
are  some  time  before  they  make  much  progress, 
and  not  unusually  they  die  off  altogether,  though 
often  not  so  soon  after  the  operation  as  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  what  is  the  real  cause.  As  the 
specimens  attain  size  they  are  better  for  being 
placed  out-of-doors  for  six  oreight  weeks  towards 
the  close  of  summer,  in  which  case  they  should 
always  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  will 
be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  sun  and  sheltered 
from  rough  winds.  A  bed  of  coal  ashes  should 
be  placed  under  them  to  keep  out  worms,  which 
on  no  account  must  be  allow’ed  to  get  possession 
of  the  soil,  or  the  roots  cannot  be  kept  in  health. 
When  so  turned  out  the  outsides  of  the  pots 
must  always  be  covered  with  pieces  of  mat, 
canvas,  or  something  of  a  similar  character  to 
ward  off  the  sun,  otherwise  the  young  roots 
which  lie  thickly  against  the  inner  surface  are 
certain  to  be  injured  by  the  drying  influences 
they  are  thus  subjected  to.  There  is  one  matter 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  Heaths  that 
has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  urged  ;  that 
is,  that  immediately  they  have  bloomed  the 
flowers  should  be  removed,  and  not,  as  they 
often  are,  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  until 
seeds  have  been  formed.  Few  cultivators,  it 
would  appear,  have  ever  observed  or  noted  how 
differently  Heaths  that  have  borne  a  full  crop  of 
bloom  start  into  growth  again  when  the  flowers 
are  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  have  faded 
compared  with  others  on  which  they  have  been 
allowed  to  stay  until  seeds  are  formed.  The 
latter  process  seems  to  tax  their  powers  even 
worse  than  the  development  of  the  bloom  ; 
consequently  immediately  the  flowers  are  dead 
they  ought  te  Ire  removed. 

Habit  of  growth. — The  varieties  that  an¬ 
nually  make  a  considerable  length  of  wood,  such, 
for  instance,  as  some  of  the  tricolors  when 
vigorous,  E.  Austiniana,  E.  Irbyana,  E.  cerin- 
thoides  coronata,  E.  jasmini flora  alba,  and  many 
others  of  a  like  habit  should  at  once,  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  have  the  shoots  cut  back  to  about  half  or 
one-third  the  length  formed  the  preceding  year  ; 
this  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  getting  too  tall 
and  straggling  whilst  yet  young  enough  to  be 
useful.  If  this  is  not  done  it  necessitates  shoot¬ 
twisting,  so  objectionable  in  appearance  when 
the  plants  are  trained.  Kinds  that  make  only 
short  growth  each  season,  like  the  varieties  of 
E.  aristata,  E.  aimula,  E.  elegans,  E.  retorta 
major,  E.  Marnockiana,  E.  depressa,  and  a  host 
of  other  slow-growing  kinds,  require  no  cutting 
back,  or  rather  would  be  injured  by  it,  and 
immediately  the  blooming  is  over  they  should 
have  the  flowers  picked  off,  not  giving  time  for 
seeds  to  form.  Strong  free  growers,  such  as  E. 
Cavendishiana,  E.  affinis,  E.  vestita,  E.  hyemalis, 
E.  Wilmoreana,  and  others  of  similar  habit  will 
bear  cutting  back  freely,  in  some  cases  even  into 
the  strong  wood,  and  often  after  this  has  been 
done  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  plants  to  half 
their  size,  they  make  free  growth  ;  whereas  if 
the  slow  growing,  very  hard- wooded  sorts  were 
cut  back  in  this  way  they  wonld  bo  all  but  sure 
to  die  at  once. 

Watering. — The  most  difficult  matter  in 
Heath  culture  is  knowing  into  what  condition 
of  dryness  the  soil  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get 
before  w'ater  is  given.  Even  in  the  growing 
season  the  slowest  growing  hard-wooded  sorts 
should  never  be  watered  whilst  there  is  much 
moisture  in  the  soil;  otherwise  they  are  not 
-l|k^  to  remain  long  in  a  healthy  conditidnl  ‘ 
''M^quicker-growing  sorts,  althovich  iiuiM^tient 
fcot  too  much  moisture,  will  not  tear  the  soil  1 
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being  allowed  to  get  so  dry  before  w’ater  is 
applied  as  the  hardest- wooded  kinds  require  it 
to  be.  A  want  of  studying  the  requirements 
j  of  the  different  sections  of  this  beautiful  family 
of  plants  has  often  led  to  failure,  and  to  it  may  be 
attributed  their  being  less  generally  grown  than 
they  deserve  to  be. 

Varieties. — Thefollowing  selection  comprises 
some  of  the  moat  desirable  kinds  ; — 

E.  Cavendishiuia,  E.  depressa,  E.  metulicflora,  E.  tri¬ 
color  Bameai,  E.  t.  Holfordi,  E.  t.  cIoEons,  E.  t.  coronaU, 
E.  t.  Wilsoni,  £.  t.  protusa,  E.  ventric(»a  c.^cclaea  minor, 
E.  V.  ^randiflora,  E.  v.  superba,  E.  v.  Bothwclliana,  E.  v. 
magniQca,  E.  Parmentieri  rosea,  E.  venosa,  K.  Savillci 
major,  E.  retorta  major,  E.  Shannont,  K.  8.  glabra,  E. 
Paxtoni,  E.  obbata,  E  Marnockiana,  E.  Irbyana,  E.  Aas- 
tiniana,  E.  McNabiana  rosea,  E.  Lindleyana,  E.  insignw, 
E.  Farrieana,  E.  exquisite,  E.  elepans,  E  Devoniana,  E 
ceriiilhoidea  coronau,  E  Cuidolleana,  E.  aristata  major, 
E.  ampullacea  obbata,  E.  jomula,  E.  (^ora  rosea,  E.  hye- 
malis,  E,  Wilmoreana,  E.  Sindryana. 

The  above  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
good  and  handsome  Heaths,  yet  they  are  the 
cream,  and  anyone  growing  them  will  have  a 
succession  of  flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  well- 
grown,  well-flowered  example  of  E.  Caven¬ 
dishiana  (grown  by  Mr.  Cole,  The  Cottage, 
Exeter),  one  of  the  best  decorative  Heaths  in 


[  WHEN  TO  POT  LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  praise  the  bridge  that 
carries  him  safely  over,  and  if  **  F.  1).  P.” 
succeeds  in  obtaining  good  growth  and  fine 
flowers  by  his  system  of  culture,  he  should  be 
content,  and  I,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  adversely 
criticise  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help 
pointing  out  that,  instead  of  following  Nature, 
your  correspondent  is  acting  in  some  measure  in 
opposition  to  her  teachings.  Thus  w'e  know 
that  no  Lily  ever  absolutely  rests,  but  continues 
to  make  roots  all  the  year  round.  Some  bulbs 
which  ought  not  to  be  died  off  come  into  a 
complete  state  of  rest  in  winter — that  is  to  say, 
the  roots  as  well  as  the  top  remain  stationary. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  Lilies, 
the  root  action  of  which  is  progressive,  even 
when  top-growth  has  completely  ceased.  If 
after  the  stems  have  died  down  you  keep  the 
soil  just  moist  you  will  on  examination  perceive 
that  the  fibrous  roots  not  only  remain  white 
and  healthy  in  appearance,  but  they  continue 
to  work,  slowly  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  marked ;  how,  then,  can  it  be  right 
to  cause  these  roots  to  perish,  which  is  the  direct 
effect  of  allowing  the  soil  to  remain  dry  tor  a 
period  of  two  months  or  more  ?  A  few  days 
ago  I  turned  some  bulbs  out  of  the  pots  in  which 
they  had  bloomed,  and  in  some  instances  the 
bulbs  were  a  thickly  laced  mass  of  white  roots, 
so  that  instead  of  putting  them  asunder  and 
separating  the  bulbs,  I  simply  shifted  them 
bodily  into  larger  pots.  Now,  by  keeping  the 
soil  just  moist  through  the  winter,  I  shall 
flud  that  by  April,  at  the  latest,  the  roots  will 
be  touching  the  sides  of  the  pots  in  all  directions. 
Therefore,  when  young  growths  appear,  they 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  food  these  roots 
draw  up  at  once,  and  will  push  up  -with  greater 
vigour  than  if  such  roots  had  to  be  made  whilst 
growth  was  progressing.  What  Nature  pre¬ 
serves  we  have  no  right  to  destroy,  and  where 
Lilies  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  year  through 
their  roots  certainly  never  feel  drought,  being, 
many  of  them,  a  foot  or  more  deep  in  the  sou. 
Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  imported  bulbs  and 
others  which  do  not  make  very  strong  growth, 
and  which  consequently  fail  to  fill  the  pots  with 
roots,  I  see  nothing  much  to  be  gamed  by  re¬ 
potting.  Disturbing  the  roots  means  loss  of 
time  and  growing  force.  Why  do  it  if  fresh  soil 
is  not  urgently  needed  ?  I  had  this  year  some 
large  plants  of  speciosum  rubrum  and  album, 
the  flower-stems  of  which  were  5  feet  high,  and 
which  were  not  repotted  last  year  at  all.  1  have 
some  this  year  that  I  shall  not  in  any  way  dis¬ 
turb,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  their  not  blooming 
well.  Auratum  is  much  more  delicate- rooted 
than  speciosum  and  others,  and  I  believe  would 
often  do  better  if  not  repotted  oftener  than  every 
other  year.  My  plan  is  to  repot  as  early  in 
November  as  possible,  in  fact,  the  sooner  it  can 
be  done  after  the  stems  die  down  the  better.  I 
drain  the  pots  well  and  sprinkle  a  little  soot  on 
the  cr^ks  to  keep  out  worms ;  a  watering  is  then 
given  to  riioisten  the  soil  through,  and  the  pots 
affc  ittood  ir  jiau  the  winter.  If  they  can 

be  plunged  quii^e  tb  me  rims  so  much  the  better. 

-C  A'  PAIGN 
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aa  then  no  water  is  required  until  the  plants 
start  into  growth,  when,  as  before  stated,  the 
poto  are  becoming  filled  with  roots.  If  “F.  D. 
P.”  will  try  this  method  and  compare  it  with 
that  followed  by  him — and  I  think  he  will  find 
that  it  will  ^ive  the  best  results — indeed,  I  feel 
convinced  tnat  only  in  this  way  can  the  full 
development  of  the  Lily  under  pot  culture  be 
realised.  j,  Cornhill. 


be  advantageously  treated  in  the  same  way. 
From  the  above  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  good 
blooms  can  bo  obtained  from  plants  that  will  ‘ 
kept  comparatively  dwarf.  But  to  return 
the  Pompone  varieties,  which,  on  the  wholoi 
consider  would  suit  most  amateurs  ^st.  Below 
is  a  list  of  those  I  have  proved  are  worth  grow 
ing  out  of  the  number  which  I  have  tried, 
placing  them  in  their  different  classes  in  order 
merit : — 


^eige,  white,  very  good 
Viergo,  white,  very  good 


yellow 

Madame  Martbe,  floe  white 

Roeiiiante,  floe  blush  roee, 
very  free 

Nellie  Painford,  fine  buff 
yellow,  sport  from  Roai- 
nante 

St.  Michael,  fine  deep  yellow 

Prince  of  Orange,  fine  bronze 
orange  improvement  on 


well  known 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES. 

The  Chrysanthemum  season  is  now  in  full  swing, 
and  at  the  present  time  monopolises  the  attention 
of  the  fiower-loving  public.  The  many  varieties 
now  grown  make  it  nearly  impossible  for  young 
amateurs  having  only  small  greenhouses,  and, 
therefore,  room  for  only  a  small  collection,  to 
pick  out  the  sorts  which  would  suit  them  best 
if  not  assisted  in  some  way.  They,  perhaps, 
solve  the  difficulty  by  visiting  a  Chrysanthemum 
show  (maybe  for  the  first  time),  so  that  they 
may  find  out  for  themselves  the  names  of  the 
best  sorts  in  cultivation.  As  soon  as  they  enter 
the  hall  or  exhibition  room  they  make  their  way 
as  fast  as  the  crowd  will  allow  for  the  cut  bloom 
stages.  Pencil  and  paper  are  out  instantly. 

Presently  an  exclamation  is  heard — **  My  word, 
what  a  Mauty  !  I’ll  put  that  name  down  for  j 
one.  Look  here,  isn’t  that  grand  ?”  Down 
another  name  goes.  “  Why,  this  one  is  better 
still  1”  and  that  name  goes  down  as  well ;  and  ■  ’  ’ 

so  on  until  the  names  of  about  three  dozen  good 
exhibition  sorts  are  written  down  before  they  have 
seen  one  half  of  the  collection.  (Perhaps  at  the 
outset  accommodation  for  a  score  of  plants  only 
can  bo  found.)  Then  there  is  a  pause,  and 
finally  ^  the  pencil  and  paper  are  put  back 
again  in  the  pocket  in  a  despairing  sort  of 
^  At  first  all  the  sorts  marked  down 
are  vividly  impressed  in  the  memory,  but  after 
promenading^  the  room  two  or  three  times 
the  eyes  begin  to  get  tired  at  the  brilliancy  and 
diversity  oi  colour  to  bo  seen.  Next  the  eyes 
have  to  be  rubbed  a  time  or  two  to  freshen  them 
up ;  but  it  is  no  use,  the  varied  colours  at 
last  tires  Nature  out,  and  make  them  return 
home.  As  soon  as  that  place  is  reached  out 
comes  the  paper  to  scan  over  the  names. 

It  perhaps  happens  that  while  so  engaged  an 
amateur  friend  TOpa  in,  and  asks,  “Have  you  been 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  show  ?”  “Yes.”  “Was 
it  a  good  one  ?”  “It  was  splendid — magnificent ; 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  You've  missed  a 
treat.  Look  at  the  names  I  have  marked 
down.  ”  “  My  gracious  !  you  have  got  a  list.  Are 
they  all  good  ones?”  “Yes.”  “By-the-bye,  what 
colour  do  you  call  that  one  ?”  pointing  to  Elaine. 

“  Why,  let  me  see,”  after  a  pause,  “  1  think  it  is 
a  white  one,  but  I’m  not  quite  certain.  The 
fact  is,  I  saw  so  many  sorts  and  colours  which 
took  my  fancy,  that  before  I  had  got  half  round 

_ l-Il.Ii.I__  T _ _ 1  .  1 


Early-flowering  Pompones. 

Lyon,  bright  rosy  purple, 
grand  fiower 

Nanuin,  croamy  white,  good 
Frcdeiick  Pole,  bright  crim¬ 
son 


Prccocite,  yellow 
La  Petite  Marie,  white,  very 
dwarf 

Madame  Jolwart,  white 
i  Virginia,  white. 

Semi-early  Pompones. 

Mrs.  Culiingford,  white, 
splendid  flower 


Siston  L^ierre,  white,  simi¬ 


lar  to  Nanum  in  flower 
President,  rosy  purple 
Aigle  d’Or,  bright  yellow 
Scour  Melaine,  white. 

Ordinary  Pompones. 

Golden  Madame  Marthe,  fine  (  Crushed  Strawberry,  salmon 


pink,  new  colour 
Fanny,  fine  deep  crimson 
Pygmsilion,  deep  carmine 
Mrs.  Bateman,  orange  brown 
Min  Wheeler,  carmine 
Prince  Victor,  dark  maroon 
Kyrle  Bellew,  crimson  and 
yellow,  forked 
Marabout,  white,  fringed 
Tuuasaint  Maurisot,  rosy 
lilao  6md  white,  quilled. 


the  exhibition  I  was  completely  mixed  up,  and 
now  I  can’t  tell  one  sort  from  another  ’  — and 
so  it  is,  too  much  of  a  good  thing  at  one  time. 
Most  amateurs  have  not  got  greenhouses  suit¬ 
able  to  grow  the  large  flowered  varieties  in,  in 
consequence  of  the  house  being  too  low  to 
accommodate  them,  as  some  of  the  best  incurved 
exhibition  varieties  are  not  worth  a  place  in  the 
collection  if  they  are  not  grown  on  strong — for 
instance,  those  grand  sorts,  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress,  Queen  of  England,  Emily  Dale, 
Ac.  ;  if  onlv  moderately  grown,  the  blooms  are 
very  raggea,  the  bottom  petals  incurving,  and 
the  top  ones  reflexing.  Therefore  the  best 
plan  is  to  grow  those  sorts  that  suit  small  houses 
best — namely,  Pompones. 

Having  grown  about  ninety  varieties  of  this 
class,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  name  sufficient 
sorts  to  form  a  collection  that  won  Id  please  the 
most  fastidious.  But  before  leaving  the  large 
flowered  section,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
a  piece  oat  of  the  Chrysanthemum  catalogue  of 
Mr.  Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nurseries,  Camberwell, 
London,  S.E.  (a  large  grower  of  all  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  whose  catalogue  all 
amateurs  should  possess),  taken  from  a  report 
In  a  horticultural  journal,  of  a  visit  to  tl  o  e 
nurseries,  which  says— “Some  fine  blooms  of 
Nil  Desperandum  are  also  notable,  particularly 
on  plants  that  were  cut  down  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  soil  in  Mav  last,  the  two  shoots  taken  np 
from  each  plant  bearing  blooms  of  great  sirejmd 
tubstance,  far  superior  to  those  on  other  ^a^ 
not  so  stopped.  This  is  la  hint  that  Is  Vof|_ 
attention,  as  several  other  varieties  appear  to 


Anemone  Pompones. 

Calliope,  ruby,  distinct  I  Antonias,  yellow. 

Mr.  Astic,  yellow,  good  | 

The  above  varieties  are  all  of  them  good.  The 
first  two  in  the  earlv  flowering  class,  the  first 
four  in  the  semi-early  flowering  class,  the  first 
seven  in  the  ordinary  Pompone  class,  and  the 
first  two  in  the  Anemone  class,  are  the  pick  of 
the  lot,  and  onght  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Amateurs,  in  many  cases,  make  a  great 
mistake  when  building  their  houses  by  making 
them  too  narrow  to  allow  of  room  for  a  movable 
stage  in  the  centre  of  it.  As  is  well  known,  the 
centre  of  the  house  is  the  warmest,  and  also 
the  highest  in  a  span-roofed  structure,  and 
where  the  width  of  a  honse  will  allow  of 
centre  stage  it  onght  by  all  means  to  be 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  tall  plants,  such  as 
Chrysanthemums,  by  removing  the  stage,  to  be 

E laced  on  the  ground  floor,  which  biwgs  the 
looms  where  they  can  he  letter  seen  than  is 
possible  on  the  side  benches,  and  also,  when  the 
stoge  is  in,  it  is  very  useful  for  a  group  of 
Liliums,  the  blooms  of  which,  having  a  tendency 
to  hang  down,  are  better  able  to  be  shown  off. 


Large  Flowered  Varieties. 

Some  amateurs  may  prefer  to  grow  the  large 
flowered  varieties  where  sufficient  accommoda¬ 
tion  can  he  had  for  them.  The  following  is  a 
Hat  of  two  dozen  choice  sorts,  inclnding 
Japanese,  incurved,  reflexed,  and  Anemone 
sorts : — 


Elaine,  pure  white,  Japanese 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  deep 
mauve,  Japanese,  very 
tall 

Peter  the  Great,  largo  yel¬ 
low,  Japanese 

Orphee,  rich  crimson  and 
gold,  Japanese 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  pure 
white,  Japanese 
Oracle, rosy  purple,  Japanese 
Lady  Sclbome,  pure  white, 
Japanese 

Hiver  ileur,  cream-striped 
pale  rose,  Japanese 
James  Salter,  mauve, 
Japanese 

L’Incomparable,  bronze  - 
shodea  crimson,  Japanese 
Nil  Desperandum,  orange 
red, incurved 

Mrs.  George  Bundle,  pure 
white,  incurved 


Mrs.  Dixon,  gold  yellow,  in¬ 
curved 

George  Olenny,  primrose, 
incurved 

Mias  Mary  Morgan,  pale 
pink,  incurved 
Refulgence,  purple  maroon, 
incurved 

Princess  of  Wales,  pale 
blush,  incurved 
Queen  of  England,  blush, 
incurved 

Empress  of  India,  pure 
white,  incurved 
Golden  Empress  of  India, 
pale  yellow,  incurved 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
rosy  pink,  incurved 
Prince  Alfred,  rose  carmine, 
incurved 

King  ef  the  Crimsons,  deep 
onmson,  reflexed 
Fleur  de  Marie,  fine  white. 
Anemone. 


It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  if  good  blooms 
are  wanted  all  the  bulbs  except  the  centre  one 
must  be  removed  from  each  stem,  and  too  many 
stems  must  not  be  had  upon  one  plant.  Many 
amateurs  are  loth  to  do  this,  thinning  very  Httle, 
and  consequently  ruining  the  lot.  I  find  cut¬ 
tings  to  root  beat  in  light  sandy  soil,  placed 
under  large  bell-glasaea  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  greenhouse  for  about  a  fortnight,  giving  a 
little  aiik  after  that,  until  the  glasses  may  be 
}gether.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  | 
be  rooted  in  this  way.  Place 


until  rooted,  so  that  more  may  be  put  under  the 
bell-glasses.  Damp  them  a  little  ii  they  appear 
to  require  it ;  by  this  means  they  keep  the 
foliage  on  and  do  not  flag. 

Jf'igan.  P.  Rainford. 


12289.— ^pageria  alba  faUing.— There 
are  two  varieties  of  Lapageria  alba  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  perhaps  more.  The  best  variety  grows 
more  vigorously  than  L.  rosea,  and  under  the 
same  conditions  against  the  wall  of  a  greru- 
honse  wonld  fill  up  a  given  space  first.  The 
best  soil  is  turfy  peat,  and  it  is  evident  if  a 
plant  refuses  to  grow  when  the  conditions  in  tho 
house  are  favourable  that  the  peat  must  be  of 
bad  quality.  The  Lapageria  alba  being  a 
valuable  plant,  it  would  be  better  to  put  some 
different  peat  round  tho  roots ;  they  would 
probably  root  into  it,  and  the  plant  would  show 
by  its  growth  whether  the  old  soil  was  in  fault. 
— J.  D.  E. 

12297. — Maiden-hedr  fronds  fSeuling. — 
They  shrivel  because  they  have  been  grown  too 
warm  and  moist,  and  are,  therefore,  too  fragile 
to  last  good  when  cut.  Probably,  too,  they  have 
bad  too  much  shade  and  too  Httle  air.  Grow 
them  from  May  onwards,  without  artificial  heat, 

f;ive  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and  only  shade 
rom  hot  sun.  Then  yon  will  get  fronds  not  so 
large  and  not  quite  so  deep  in  hue,  but  which 
will  keep  good  for  days  in  a  cut  state.  Another 
hint :  Alter  catting  lay  them  in  water  for  a  few 
hoars ;  this  is  what  the  market  growers  do 
before  sending  them  away.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  only  the  mature  fronds  are 
taken.  From  October  on,  the  plants  should  get 
a  constant  temperature  of  about  60  degs.,  then 
they  remain  green  through  tho  winter. — J.  C.  B. 

- The  reason  the  fronds  fade  is  that  they  are  not 

matured.  If  they  are  cut  in  a  very  weak  state  they  soon 
fade.  The  fronds  do  not  last  so  long  in  a  cut  state  from 
plants  grown  in  a  very  warm  house  as  they  do  when  grown 
in  a  cooler  one.— J.  D.  E. 

1 2295.  — Phoenooomaprolifera.  —It  seems 
strange  that  your  plant  having  grown  so  well 
should  not  have  bloomed,  hat  it  may  do  so  next 
spring.  By  no  means  shift  it  now  ;  this  is  the 
worst  time  of  the  year  to  be  repotting  plants, 
especially  hard-wooded  ones,  as  the  top  being 
inactive,  and  the  roots  almost  so,  it  cannot  utilise 
the  fresh  food  given,  and  would  probably  suffer 
from  over-watering  ere  growth  recommenced. 
The  pro^r  time  to  shift  yoong  plants  of  this  is 
the  midale  of  March,  but  older  specimens  should 
be  repotted  after  blooming,  jnst  as  growth  com¬ 
mences,  and  only  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots.  Only  go^  fibrous  peat  should  hs  used, 
and  the  drainage  must  be  perfect,  as  it  is  a 
plant  that  quickly  suffers  from  an  overdose  of 
water.  For  a  time  great  care  mast  be  taken 
in  watering  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  free  open 
condition.  Place  in  a  light  position  where  air 
can  be  admitted  freely  in  fine  weather,  bat  avoid 
draughts.  During  spring  all  the  son  and  light 
possible  should  be  admitted,  but  later  on  in  not 
weather  a  Httle  shade  daring  the  middle  of  the 
day  will  be  found  beneficial,  that  is  if  the  honse 
is  facing  south.  Frames  are,  however,  best  for 
the  growth  of  this  class  of  plants,  as  there  they 
can  M  exposed  to  the  fuU  air  at  times.  The 
great  point  is  to  encourage  a  fuU  strong  growth 
and  ripen  this  hv  fall  exposure  in  the  open  when 
made.  From  Anrast — or,  indeed,  as  soon  as 
growth  ceases — Phcenocomas  and  other  allied 
plants  should  to  into  the  open  air  in  a  sunny 
hut  sheltered  ^ace,  remaining  there  until  mid- 
September. — J.  C.,  Byjlcet. 

—  When  this  greenhouse  flowering  plant  grows  well, 
is  sure  to  flower  well.  It  will  not  flower  well,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  it  is  placed  near  the  glass  during  the  time  of 
its  growth.  It  must  not  be  shaded  much  in  summer,  and 
'  1  autumn  not  at  all.  A  plant  in  a  14-inch  pot  and  only 
feet  across  should  not  require  to  be  repotted  until  after 
;  has  bloomed  next  year.  The  plant  alluded  to  that  has 
mi^egood  growth  will  doubtless  flower  well  next  year.— 

12299.— Ohrysanthemiixns.— Now  is  the 
time  to  propagate  the  young  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  base  of  the  old  plants,  which  are 
blooming  from  the  best  cuttings.  Those  which 
grow  up  the  stem  will  also  sti^e,  but  they  are 
not  so  strong,  and  therefore  do  not  make  such 
good  plants.  Take  them  off  as  low  down  as 
possible  and  insert  them  round  the  edge  of  a 
6  inch  pot  in  very  light,  sandy  soil.  Give  a 
moderate  watering,  and  place  under  a  hand- 
light,  or  sink  the  pot  in  one  a  size  or  two  larger, 


^  ^  ng  a  j^e  of  gl  ».(ui  on  tlie  top.  They  will 

lings  round  the  sides  of  a  d^-inch  pot|p^Uce>^er^weU  to  greenhouse,  requiring 
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scarcely  any  water  before  the  middle  of 
February,  but  giving  air  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
day  to  prevent  damping.  By  the  end  of  March 
they  will  have  rooted,  and  should  then  be  put 
into  small  pots,  shifting  them  on  as  they  require 
it,  and  stopping  the  leering  shoots  occasionally. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  May  they  should  get  some 
protection — a  frame  is  the  best  place,  as  then 
they  can  be  exposed  to  the  free  air  on  fine  days 
— but  after  that  time  they  should  go  into  the 
open  air. — J.  C.  B. 

- The  reason  the  young  shoots  from  the  base  are 

coming  up  weakly  is  that  they  do  not  get  light  and  air  in 
u  greenhouse  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass,  the 
old  stems  and  leaves  also  keeping  light  and  air  from  them. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  arc  cut  down  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  cold  franje,  where  they  can  bo  freely  aired.  The  root 
growths  arc  the  best,  but  stem  growths  will  do  if  root 
suckers  cannot  bo  obtained.— J.  D.  K. 

12304.— Outtlngr  down  Maiden  hair  Ferns.— 
There  is  no  need  to  cut  down  Maiden-hair  Ferns  at  all. 
The  value  of  such  Ferns  as  these  consists  in  their  being 
evergreen.  If  it  was  necessary  to  cut  them  down  they 
would  not  be  of  more  value  than  the  deciduous  kinds. — 
J.  D.  E. 

- There  is  no  need  to  cut  them  down  at  all.  Let  the 

fronds  remain  oa  long  as  they  last  green,  and  when  they 
turn  brown  cut  them  out.  In  a  cool  house  the  fronds 
generally  turn  brown  about  January  and  do  not  make  new 
ones  until  April,  whereas  in  a  warn  house  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  throwing  up  fresh  fronds,  and  are,  therefore, 
evergreen.— J.  C.  13. 

12290.— Cutting  down  Ferns.— It  is  wrong  to  cut 
off  the  fronds  of  Scolopcndrium  vulgare  cristata 
periodically.  They  ought  not  to  bo  cut  off  at  all.  As  long 
as  they  remain  in  a  healthy  green  state  let  them  alone. 
It  was  also  a  mistake  to  cut  down  Adiantum  Forleycnse. 
All  that  these  evergreen  Ferns  require  is  to  cut  off  any 
decayed  or  decaying  fronds.  Being  naturally  evergreen  it 
is  acting  contrary  to  nature  to  interfere  with  tbem.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SOME  GOOD  VEGETABLES. 

Bean.s. — Among  these  I  would  recommend 
Beck’s  Dwarf  Green  Gem,  which  is  the  earliest, 
and  as  it  only  grows  a  foot  high  it  may  be  sown  in 
rows  that  distance  apenrt  on  any  warm  border  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  agatheringmadein  May. 
The  one  most  desirable  to  succeed  this  is  the 
Seville  Long- pod,  which  comes  in  before  the  old 
Mazagan  and  is  altogether  a  much  larger  and 
finer  Bean,  and  of  superior  quality  cooked.  To 
succeed  this  and  yield  a  summer  supply  there  are 
none  equal  to  the  Windsor  Improrea,  which  has 
closely-tilled  pods,  containing  large  flat  Beans  of 
a  mild  and  excellent  flavour.  The  sorts  of  French 
or  Kidney  Beans  are  very  numerous,  and  among 
them  is  a  new  aspirant  named  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
which  gained  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Chis¬ 
wick  trial,  and  deserved  that  distinction,  as 
it  is  a  remarkably  fine  and  prolific  kind  that 
will  be  much  grown  both  indoors  and 
out.  Another  first-class  Bean  is  the  one 
called  Longsword,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
has  long  sword-shaped  pods,  and  the  plants  are 
very  free  in  their  habit  of  bearing.  The  old  long- 
podded  Nero  still  holds  it  own,  and  is  a  fine 
summer  kind,  and  to  succeed  this  and  carry  the 
supply  on  there  are  none  equal  to  Can^ian 
Wonder,  to  do  justice  to  which  and  grow  it  well, 
the  rows  should  be  a  yard  apart,  as  the  plants 
are  strong  and  require  plenty  of  room.  Among 
the  Scarlet  Runners  the  Champion  is  the  best ; 
this  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  variety 
and  bears  much  longer  pods. 

Beet.s  are  best  represented  by  Dell’s  Crimson, 
which  is  a  medium-sized  kind,  having  deep 
coloured  crimson- fleshed  roots  and  highly  orna¬ 
mental  leaves,  which  make  it  worth  growing 
amongst  other  fine-foliaged  plants  in  a  beX  Bore¬ 
coles  or  Kale  are  not  very  numerous,  and  only  two 
or  three  are  deserving  of  much  attention,  the 
most  desirable  being  the  Tall  Green  Curled  and 
the  Asparagus,  the  latter  of  which  is  late  and 
delicious  in  spring.  Broccoli  should  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  and  among  the  earliest  winter 
sorts  1  should  place  Snow’s  as  the  most  valuable, 

Erovided  it  can  be  obtained  true,  and  next  to  it 
ackhonse’s  and  Osborn’s,  the  only  fault  of  the 
last-named  being  that  it  is  a  little  more  tender 
in  the  foliage  than  the  others,  and  after  severe 
frosts  apt  to  rot  or  damp,  else  it  is  a  fine  dwarf 
self- protecting  kind  that  produces  compact  heads 
almost  as  white  and  delicate  as  those  of  a 
Cauliflower.  To  succeed  the  above-named  few 
if  any  are  better  tl^n  Veitch’s  Spring  White 
and  the  Penzance  Early,  the  latter  being  the 
kind  that  is  so  grown  at  the  Land’s 

End,  in  Cornwall,  and  brought  in  jmph  quan¬ 
tities  to  the  London  and  other  nufrketsr-nrho^ 
its  fine  heads  fete^j  j  ft  >1]  ^ 


Eclipse  is  a  fine  hardy  late  sort,  and  so  firm  and 
woody  is  its  short  stem  that  frost  has  little 
effect  on  the  plants,  which  I  have  had  stand 
when  nearly  all  others  have  been  killed  by  the 
cold.  With  all  these  good  qualities,  this  variety 
has  one  drawback,  which  is  that  the  heads  arc  not 
so  white  as  some  others,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  Model,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
a  l^roccoli,  and  stands  hard  winters  well. 

BRU.S.SEL.S  Si’RorT.s  are  beat  represented  by  the 
old  imported  kind — that  is,  when  a  good  select 
strain  can  be  had,  as  the  Sprouts,  though  small, 
are  solid,  and  very  mild  and  delicious  in  flavour. 
Those  who  desire  a  larger  sort  for  show  will 
find  Veitch’a  Exhibition  and  Scrymger’a  Giant 
good,  but  to  have  Brussels  Sprouts  at  thsir  best 
they  must  be  sown  early,  so  as  to  get  the  plants 
strong,  and  to  grow  them  in  this  desirable  state 
they  must  likewise  have  rich,  deep  ground,  and 
plenty  of  room.  Cabbages  vary  much  in  size 
and  quality,  the  best  for  early  w'ork  being 
W^heeler’s  Imperial,  which  has  small,  compact 
hearts,  and  is  of  a  mild.  Marrow-like  flavour, 
and  the  first  to  turn  in  for  use.  To  succeed  it 
Enfield  Market  is  superior  to  any,  and  for 
autumn  cutting  the  Rosette  or  Colewort  is 
worth  growing,  but  if  Wheeler’s  is  sown  early  in 
July  it  will  come  in  about  the  same  time,  and 
yield  much  finer  heads.  Couve  Tronchuda  is  a 
most  delicious  vegetable,  and  is  not  half  as  much 
grown  as  its  merits  deserve,  as  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  for  delicacy  of  flavour  at  its  proper 
season.  Chon  de  Burghley  is  a  valuable  autumn 
and  winter  Cabbage,  and  though  it  has  had  de¬ 
tractors,  it  will  in  all  probability  outlive  them 
and  increase  in  public  favour. 

Two  sorts  of  Carrots  are  enough  for  any 
garden,  the  French  Horn  being  specially  desirable 
for  growing  in  frames  or  on  &)rder8for  drawing 
and  using  young,  and  J ames’  Intermediate  for 
sowing  in  the  open  quarters  for  soups  and 
affording  a  winter  supply,  for  which  purposes  it 
is  far  better  than  the  Surrey,  as  it  is  short  and 
thick  and  of  a  capital  colour.  Cauliflowers  are 
likely  to  be  scarce  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  unless  provision  be  made  against  it  by 
sowing  some  of  the  early  kinds  at  once,  as 
plants  raised  last  year  at  the  ordinary  time  are 
likely  to  “bolt,”  owing  to  the  very  mild  weather, 
or  if  they  do  not  head  prematurely,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  get  killed,  as  they  are  fall  of 
growth  and  exceedingly  tender.  One  of  the  best 
to  turn  in  quick  is  Veitch’s  Extra  Early  Forcing, 
and  to  succeed  it  Early  London  should  be  sown 
at  the  same  time,  and  if  this  is  now  done  in  gentle 
heat  and  the  plants  are  nnrsed  on  and  kept  well 
up  to  the  glass,  they  will  be  fine  and  strong  for 
planting  out  about  the  middle  of  March,  at 
which  period  a  bed  of  Autumn  Giant  should  be 
sown  and  another  of  Walcheren,  which  will 
come  (mickly  after  the  two  just  named. 

Of  Celery  there  are  many  kinds,  but  for 
salads  and  eating  uncooked,  none  are  better  than 
the  Sandringham  Dwarf  White,  which  is  crisp, 
and  of  a  fine  nutty  flavour.  Among  the  red 
sorts.  Major  Clarke’s  is  the  best,  and  stands 
well  and  late  without  running  to  seed.  If  I 
were  only  growing  one  sort  of  Cucumber,  it 
would  be  I^rd  Kenyon  or  Sion  House,  which 
are  the  same,  as  no  other  variety  I  have  ever 
tasted  is  so  jnicy  and  tender  in  the  flesh,  and 
for  show,  few,  if  any,  are  equal  to  Telegraph, 
which  is  a  fine  long  handsome  kind.  Lettuces 
vary  according  to  the  season,  bat  for  summer, 
nothing  better  than  the  old  Paris  White  Cos 
can  be  had,  and  to  succeed  that  and  stand  the 
winter,  the  Bath  and  Hick’s  Hardy  Green  are 
the  best  two  sorts  to  get.  If  the  Cabbage  kinds 
are  grown.  All  the  Year  Round  and  the  Nea- 
^lit^  should  be  chosen,  but  for  salads  the 
Cabbage  Lettuces  are  far  inferior  to  the  Cos,  as 
they  are  soft  and  flabby  and  lack  sweetness  and 
flavour. 

To  have  Onions  the  whole  year  through, 
several  sorts  must  be  grown,  the  li«st  for  sowing 
in  March  being  the  Reading,  Brown  Globe,  and 
James’s  Keeping,  the  latter  of  which  hang  sound 
and  good  till  quite  late  in  spring.  For  atonding 
the  winter  Giant  Rocca  is  the  most  preferable, 
as  it  is  hardy  and  mild,  very  large,  and  of  fine 
showy  appearance.  To  afford  nice  little  bulbs  for 
pickling,  the  Silver  Skin  still  keeps  the  favourite, 
but  to  have  them  of  uniform  size  they  must  be 
sown  thickly  in  poor  ground  on  a  hard  bottom, 
and  if  so  managed  they  come  up  little  bigger 
-  I  than  marbles.  As  a  garden  Parsnip  I  prefer  the 
)/|^tl]d^t,  which  forms  nice  shaped  roots,  smaller 
{^hbl^he  Hollow  Crown  and  ol 


Radishes  are  beat  represented  by  Wood’s  Early 
Frame  and  the  red  and  white  Turnip,  and  the 
way  to  have  them  good  is  to  sow  small  quantities 
frequently,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pull  and  use  them 
while  young.  To  keep  up  a  supply  of  Spinach 
three  kinds  are  necessary,  the  common  Hound 
for  early  summer,  the  New  Zealand  for  the 
hottest  weather,  and  the  Prickly  for  winter. 

Tomatoes  are  numerous,  but  one  or  two  sorts 
are  quite  enough,  the  best  being  Hackwood 
Park  and  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  both  of  which 
are  very  smooth-shaped  fruit,  and  attain  a  large 
size.  Among  Turnips  I  find  Snowball  best  for 
early  sowing,  and  Veitch’s  Red  Globe  for  general 
crop  and  late,  as  it  stands  the  heat  without 
getting  stringy. 

Pka.s  keep  multiplying,  and  now  varieties  are 
constantly  coming  to  the  front,  some  of  which 
are  decided  acquisitions,  and  others  not  so 
good  as  many  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
years.  For  first  sowing,  I  prefer  Kentish 
Invicta  and  William  the  First,  and  to  succeed 
these  Day’s  Sunrise  and  Advancer  (both  of  which 
are  of  the  Marrow  class,  and  rich  and  melting 
in  flavour)  to  follow  on.  Veitch’s  Perfection  is 
the  next  best,  and  is  altogether  a  grand  Pea,  but 
should  be  sown  thin  and  have  ^enty  of  depth 
of  soil,  or  it  suffers  from  drought.  Among  the 
tall  kinds  none  are  equal  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the 
Peas  of  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  very 
large,  and  of  exquisite  flavour.  To  come  in 
before  this  superb  kind,  Telephone  is  desirable, 
and  for  the  latest  supply  I  still  like  the  old 
British  Queen,  which  is  of  robust  habit  and 
withstands  mildew  well.  The  way  to  grow  it 
is  to  dig  trenches  and  heavily  manure  the 
bottoms,  when  they  should  be  filled  in  and  the 
seed  sown  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  when  up 
the  ground  mulched  by  the  sides  of  the  rows, 
which  will  keep  the  roots  moist  and  encourage 
a  quick,  healthy  growth.  S.  D. 


TOMATOES  IN  POTS. 

At  one  time  it  was  necessary  to  advocate  a  more 
extended  use  of  Tomatoes,  but  now  the  demand 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  season  exceeds  the 
supply.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  find  that  London 
is  better  supplied  with  them  than  proYincial 
towns,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  surplus  fruits  to  be  sent. 

VARIKT1E.S. — As  to  varieties,  I  must  sa^  that 
we  are  getting  too  long  a  list,  and  this  list  in¬ 
cludes  many  which  are  of  little  or  no  real  value. 
As  a  rule  the  smooth,  round  sorts,  althongh  pre¬ 
ferred  on  the  exhibition  table,  are  inferior  to  the 
ribbed  or  corrugated  kinds.  Absence  of  seeds  in 
the  former  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  in  their 
favour,  but  their  flavour  is  altogether  inferior  to 
that  of  the  ribbed  sorts  with  plenty  of  seeds.  Pulp, 
not  core,  is  required  in  a  Tomato.  The  old  dwarf 
Orangefield  is  still  one  of  the  best  flavoured  sorts 
which  we  have  and  a  good  cropper.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  seldom  to  be  procured  true  ;  growers 
should,  therefore,  select  and  preserve  their  own 
stocks  of  it.  For  market  purposes,  in  addition 
to  home  use,  the  Large  Red,  or  any  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  preferable  to  the  Orangefield,  being 
heavier,  ana  therefore  more  prontable.  Con¬ 
queror  is  also  a  heavy  cropper,  and  grows  to  a 
good  size,  but  the  colour,  a  rich  vermilion,  is 
not  always  well  brought  out,  and  then  its 
appearance  is  against  it  for  market  purposes. 
The  smooth,  round- fruited  sorts  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  from  America  were  the  most  attractive, 
but  several  novelties  which  I  have  lately  received 
from  that  Tomato-loving  country  are  doubtfnl 
improvements  on  several  which  we  already 
possess,  and  which  were  raised  in  this  country. 
Among  the  latter,  Dedham  Favourite  proved 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture ;  its  fruits  are  of 

food  size,  handsome,  and  fairly  good  in  quality. 

t  replaced  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  and  in  its 
turn,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  will  be 
superseded  by  the  new  Hackwood  Park  Pro¬ 
lific.  Judging  from  what  I  saw  of  this  variety 
when  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  it  fully 
deserved  the  certificate  which  it  received,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  secure 
equally  heavy  crops  as  those  grown  by  Mr. 
Bowerman,  the  raiser  of  it.  I  can  also  recom¬ 
mend  Trentham  Fillbasket  for  pot  culture. 

Raising  the  plants. — Those  who  have  room 
in  forcing-houses  of  any  description  for  a  few 
plants  in  pots,  either  on  back  shelves  or  trained 
up  theriQol-fhould  lose  no  time  in  raising  plants 
or  sbilie  approved  sort  for  that  purpose.  Sow  the 
need  Pilpiy filled  with  fine  light 
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loil,  and  plunge  them  in  a  hotbed  or  place  them 
on  the  warm  bench  of  a  forcing-house.  Directly 
the  seedlings  appear  transfer  them  to  a  warm 
shelf  near  the  glass,  the  aim  being  both  then  and 
subsequently  to  keep  the  plants  as  dwarf  as  pos¬ 
sible,  When  in  rough  leaf,  that  is  to  say  when 
the  first  pair  of  leaves  following  the  seed  leaves 
are  forming,  pot  off  either  singly  in  1  inch  pots 
or  in  pairs  in  G-inch  pots.  Use  light  loamy  soil 
which  has  been  previously  warmed,  and  sink 
the  seedlings  into  the  soil  up  to  the  seed  leaves. 
Do  not  press  the  soil  heavily  about  them,  as 
they  are  easily  bruised ;  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  lightly  shake  down  the  soil  and  fix  the 
plants  with  tepid  water,  linking  the  plants 
into  the  soil,  besides  shortening  the  stems, 
also  strengthens  them  through  the  emission  of 
new  roots.  Shade  them  from  sunshine  for  a 
short  time,  but  directly  the  seedlings  re¬ 
cover  from  the  check  sustained  in  trans¬ 
planting  return  them  to  the  warm  shelf ; 
avoid  crowding  them  when  growing  rapidly,  and 
support  them  if  necessary  with  short  stakes. 
Never  allow  them  to  flag  from  want  of  water, 
and  shift  them  into  their  fruiting  pots  before 
they  become  root-bound  and  weakly.  No  par¬ 
ticular  compost  is  necessary,  but  I  prefer  a 
mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  roughly  broken 
turfy  loam  to  one  of  partially  decomposed  manure 
and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal.  Prior  to  being 
used  it  should  be  warmed  to  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  that  of  the  house  the  plants  are  in,  and 
it  is  not  advisable  to  take  the  plants  out  to  a  cold 
potting  shed  in  order  to  give  them  a  shift,  that 
operation  being  easily  performed  on  the  floors  of 
moat  houses.  A  single  plant  to  perfect  a  heavy 
crop  should  be  placed  in  a  pot  not  less  than  10 
inchea  in  diameter,  and  poira  do  well  in  12-inch 
or  still  larger  sized  pots.  Pot  deeply,  but  do  not 
fill  the  pots  more  than  three  parts  full  of  soil, 
thus  leaving  room  for  a  liberal  top  dressing  when 
the  crop  begins  to  swell.  Transfer  the  pots  to 
the  fruiting  quarters,  and  never  let  the  plants 
suSer  from  want  of  water,  especial  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  small  balls  of  soil  moist  with¬ 
out  saturating  the  surrounding  fresh  and  as 
yet  unoccupi^  soil  by  roots  ;  never  syringe 
overhead. 

Setting  and  perfecting  the  crops. — Pinch 
out  all  side  shoots  as  fast  as  they  form,  but  care¬ 
fully  preserve  the  leaves,  as  they  will  grow  to  a 
great  size  and  materially  strengthen  the  stems. 
The  first  bunches  of  bloom  on  well-grown  plants 
are  usually  produced  at  about  a  foot  from  the  pot, 
and  can  be  easily  converted  into  large  clusters  of 
fruit.  Two  other  rather  smaller  clusters  will 
generally  exhaust  the  plants,  or  at  any  rate  be 
as  much  as  it  will  prove  profitable  to  reserve 
them  for,  youngqrsuccessional  plants  being  prefer¬ 
able.  We  usually  stop  beyond  the  third  cluster 
of  fruit.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  artificially 
impregnate  the  blooms,  this  being  especially  the 
case  with  the  smooth,  round-fruited  sorts.  Near 
mid-day  on  fine  sunny  days,  or  after  the  houses 
have  l^en  ventilated  a  short  time,  a  smart 
tap  will  circulate  the  pollen  sufficiently,  but 
under  less  favourable  circumstances  the  fer¬ 
tilising  parts  of  the  flowers  should  be  lightly 
rubbed  together  or  touched  over  lightly 
with  a  camePs-hair  brush.  At  no  time 
should  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
amd  this  should  never  be  given  colder  than  the 
temperature  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
growing.  They  ought  to  have  abundance 
of  liquid  manure  when  the  crops  are  swelling  off*, 
nothing  I  have  yet  used  being  better  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  '(man  that  obtained  from  a  farmyard. 
Peruvian  guano  is  also  suitable,  and  this  may 
safely  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  handful  dissolved 
in  a  three-gallon  can  of  water.  Moderate  and 
frequent  supplies  of  any  kind  of  liquid  manure 
are  preferable  to  occasional  strong  doses.  If 
large  handsome  fruit  fitforexhibition  purposes  are 
desired,  thin  out  the  young  fruit  freeW,  select¬ 
ing  those  that  are  of  the  beat  shape.  The  much 
fasciated  central  blooms  are  seldom  worth 
retaining  unless  size  be  the  primary  object,  os 
they  are  generally  followed  by  very  ugly 
fruit.  Should  cracking  take  place,  and  the 
smooth  sorts  are  very  liable  to  do  this,  it  is 
best  prevented  not  by  drying  off  at  the  roots 
and.  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  house — 
thereby  checking  the  growth  of  the  successional 
fmita  —  but  by  cutting  the  fruit  when  fast 
changing  colour.  If  cut  at  this  stage  of 
ing  and  nung  up,  or  pla<?<pd  on  a  dry  sh^^  in 
same  or  another  heated!  ^ 

out  being  injuriously  affected,  either  as  regards 


colour  or  taste.  It  is  a  mistake  to  long  delay  crop,  American  Wonder.  This  scarcely  exceeds 
using  Tomatoes,  as  they  thereby  lose  their  brisk  15  inches  in  height,  and  for  so  dwarf  a  kind 
acidity,  and  therefore  their  greatest  attraction.  1  is  exceedingly  productive,  and  of  fair  average 


For  my  part  I  prefer  them  rather  under-ripe 
than  over-ripe.  For  the  encouragement  of 
beginners  or  owners,  or  those  in  charge  of  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  house  room,  I 
may  further  add  that  early  Tomatoes  may  be 
grown  in  any  fairly  light  position  in  a  house 
maintained  at  an  ordinary  stove  temperature — 
this  ranging  from  .V)  degs.  to  60  degs.  by  night 
and  G5  degs.  to  70  degs.  by  day,  with  a  further 
rise  of  10  degs.  with  sun  heat.  Much,  too,  may 
be  done  with  boxes,  such  as  old  wine  cases,  in¬ 
stead  of  pots,  and  they  may  well  share  a  house 
with  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  such  stove 
plants  as  we  sometimes  see  enterprising  ama¬ 
teurs  successfully  growing  together  in  the  same 
house.  Nothing  is  gained  by  crowding  Tomato 
plants,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see 
a  dozen  grown  where  six  plants  would  have 
been  ample.  W.  I.  M. 


TALL  V.  DWARF  PEAS. 

The  relative  value  of  tall  and  dwarf  Peas  is  a 
question  that  can  only  be  satisfactorily  decided 
according  to  circumstances.  No  one  at  all  con¬ 
versant  with  the  bearing  capacity  of  tall  Peas, 
as  compared  with  dwarf  ones,  will,  I  should 
think,  refuse  to  grant  that  when  circum¬ 
stances  are  favourable  to  their  growth  they 
are  much  more  profitable  to  grow  thin 
dwarf  ones.  But  as  I  have  said,  there  are 
circumstances  in  each  case  which  will  influence 
opinion  to  a  great  extent.  For  instance,  in 
many  small  gardens  tall  Peas  are  not  ad¬ 
missible,  and  in  other  cases  suitable  sticks  for 
supporting  them  are  difficult  to  obtain.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  choice  in  such  cases  but  to  select 
dwarf  growers.  Towards  these,  how’ever,  I 
am  not  favourably  disposed,  except  it  be  for 
the  very  earliest  crops.  They  are,  in  many 
cases,  inferior  in  flavour,  and  the  duration  of 
the  crop  is  so  short  that  the  yield  is  much  less 
than  that  of  tall  Peas.  I  do  not  wish  to  con¬ 
demn  the  flavour  of  Veitch’s  Perfection  and 
one  or  two  other  dwarf-growing  sorts,  as  they 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  But  the  number  of 
good-flavoured  dwarf  Peas  may  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  as  regards  their 
bearing  capacity  it  will  be  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  one  row  of  Champion  of  England, 
British  Queen,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  will  produce 
as  many  Peas  as  three  rows  of  any  dwarf 
variety.  Therefore,  in  point  of  space  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  being  able  to  grow  the  rows 
of  dwarf  Peas  closer  together — in  fact,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  whether  dwarf  Peas  do  not 
incur  a  direct  loss,  as  there  must  be  more 
labour  attached  to  three  rows  than  one,  and 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  greater  exhaustion 
of  the  soil.  Owing  to  restricted  space,  I  have 
been  for  several  years  experimenting  with  these 
two  sections  of  Peas,  and  the  result  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  tall  growers  except  for  early  crops. 
In  the  matter  of 

Selecting  the  best  sorts  in  each  section,  we 
may  expect  opinions  to  differ,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  little  white  Pea, 
known  as  Early  May  thirty  years  ago,  is  not 
yet  surpassed  in  any  one  particular.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  Peas  are  not 
picked  earlier  now  than  they  were  then,  nor 
are  they  in  any  other  way  superior.  For  the 
earliest  crop  I  cannot  find  one  to  beat  Ringlead, 
and  for  the  second,  William  the  First,  This  last 
is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  early  kinds.  I 
make  a  sowing  of  this  on  the  south  border  about 
the  middle  of  December,  when  I  sow  the  earliest. 

I  make  another  sowing  at  the  same  time  in  the 
open  quarters,  and  this  forms  a  succession  to 
those  on  the  border.  For  the  next  crop  I  select 
Champion  of  England,  which  with  us  is  most 
reliable.  It  is  not  often  attacked  by  mildew ;  it  is 
most  productive,  emd  as  regards  a  table  Pea  it 
is  unsurpassed.  The  Champion  is  our  sheet 
anchor  for  the  summer,  during  which  we  make 
three  or  four  diflferent  sowings  of  it,  and  it  never 
disappoints  us.  For  autumn  supply  I  sow  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  about  the  ‘20th  of  May,  and  again 
between  the  Sth  and  12th  of  June,  which,  for  the 
West  of  England,  answers  very  well.  Sometimes 
we  sow  a  row  of  British  Queen  early  in  June, 
just  to^^ave  two  strings  to  our  bow  ;  the  quality 
and  its  productiveness  are  too  well 
jpEVJieed  comment.  My  selecti^:^*  cf  r  [  ^ 
.RF  SORTS  would  be,  for  the  earii^t  i 
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flavour  when  cooked.  Laxton’s  Alpha  is  not 
so  early  as  the  round  white  Peas,  Init  follows 
them  very  closely.  It  grows  about  2  feet 
high,  is  fairly  productive,  and  very  ^od  in 
flavour.  Dr.  Maclean  and  Laxtou’s  Best  of 
All  are  two  excellent  varieties  to  come  in 
succession,  but  for  a  mid-season  sort  in  soils 
that  suit  it  Veitch’s  Perfection  is  unsurpassed 
for  productiveness  and  superior  flavour.  My 
experience  of  this  Pea  is  rather  singular. 
Twelve  years  ago  and  more  I  could  grow  ex¬ 
cellent  crops  of  it,  but  now  it  does  not  pay  for 
the  sticks  that  support  it.  For  the  latest  crop 
Omega  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  cultivation. 
We  grew  this  sort  for  several  years,  and  had  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  it  in  any  respect. 

Protection  from  birds. — We  find  that  tom¬ 
tits  are  very  destructive  to  late  Peas,  and  as  wo 
have  to  provide  a  wooden  frame  and  nets  to  pro¬ 
tect  Raspberries  from  the  depredations  of  the 
larger  birds,  the  frame  and  nets  do  well  for  the 
Peas.  They  just  cover  two  rows  of  Raspberries. 
We  sow  our  latest  crops  of  Peas  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart  as  the  Raspberries,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  all  gathered,  the  frame  and  nets  are  placed 
over  the  Peas.  The  frame  consists  of  a  few  up¬ 
right  stakes  6  feet  out  of  the  ground ;  some 
rough  battens  are  nailed  longways  on  the  top  of 
the  stakes,  and  thus  we  have  a  substantial 
frame  to  support  the  nets,  which  are  stretched 
over  it,  and  reach  the  ground  on  all  sides.  We 
have  therefore  only  to  lift  up  the  net  at  one 
end  and  walk  in  under  it  to  pick  the  fruit  or  the 
Peas.  Allourothercropsoftall  Peas  we  distribute 
about  the  garden  as  much  as  we  can  in  isolated 
rows,  as  we  find  the  produce  greatest  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  ;  even  dwarf  sorts  bear 
better  when  so  distributed  than  where  crowded. 
In  every  case  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
it  is  a  direct  loss  to  crowd  Peas,  either  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  too  thickly  in  the  rows,  or  by 
placing  the  rows  too  closely  together. 

J.  C.  C. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

12292.— Rhubaxb  for  foroingr.— There  is 
nothing  better  than  a  hotbed  for  forwarding 
Rhubarb,  but  it  may  be  brought  along  if  laid 
under  a  stage  in  a  warm  house.  If  dung  is  em¬ 
ployed  care  should  bo  taken  that  the  great  flush 
of  heat  is  passed  before  the  roots  are  placed  on 
it,  or  the  growth  will  bo  too  weakly.  To  have 
it  ready  to  pull  by  Christmas  a  bed  should  be 
made  up  quite  by  November.  There  is  no  need 
to  bury  the  roots  in  soil,  as  is  often  done  ;  they 
only  need  to  be  covered  with  litter,  and  this 
should  bury  them  6  inches  deep,  then  the  stalks 
come  through  it  clean  and  of  good  length. 
Roots  that  have  been  forced  are  not  in  a  general 
way  preserved,  but  if,  instead  of  taking  every 
available  leaf  from  them,  the  last  two  or  three 
are  left  on,  they  will  in  time  recover  if  planted 
on  good  ground. — J.  C.  B. 

1228G.— Soil  for  Cauliflowers.— I  should 
recommend  querist,  **  Southport,”  to  collect  all 
the  weeds  and  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter 
in  a  heap  to  decompose.  In  the  spring  open  a 
trench  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Celery,  fill  in 
with  the  compost,  adding  a  good  heavy  dressing 
of  rotten  cow-dung,  allowing  a  few  days  to  in¬ 
tervene  between  preparing  and  planting.  During 
hot,  dry  weather  give  copious  supplies  of  water, 
and  then  you  will  be  in  possession  of  the  secret 
of  growing  Cauliflowers  in  sandy  soil.  Review¬ 
ing  the  past  season,  it  has  been  unfavourable  to 
all  the  early  varieties  of  Cauliflower,  many 
buttoning  before  reaching  anything  like  matu¬ 
rity,  while  many  that  have  reached  maturity 
have  either  been  discoloured  or  have  burst  open, 
as  if  through  being  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
before  being  cut.  The  evil  seems  to  arise 
through  the  hot,  dry  weather  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  The  above  is  the  remedy. — Thoma.s 
Lowe. 

12261. -Wire-worm  in  vine  border 
may  be  easily  exterminated  by  the  following 
simple  plan  : — Place  Potatoes  cut  in  halves  at 
distances  of  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  apart, 
Xce  rather  deep  in  the  bolder  at  this  season  of 
or  6  inches,  although  spring  is 


|K:::^o^Jlr|^heEe  pests  by  this 
^  more  or  less  dormant 
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Itho  size  of  bloesom. 
bed.-C.  O.  H. 


The  frame  was  placed  on  an  old  hot- 


throughout  the  winter.  By  examining  the 

pieces  of  Potatoes  daily,  and  removing  the  in-  i  ft-om  cellar.— WUl  any  reader  kindly 

sects,  you  will  soon  bo  convinced  of  the  simple  i  how  to  sret  rid  of  a  damp  smell,  which  com« 

sure  means  of  eradicating  wire-worms.—  up  from  the  collar  into  the  house!  it  is  partioul^y 


I  noticeable  In  dry,  cold  weather,  such  as  at  preseat.  The 


vet 

pHas.  Lovf  Ef  Ormskirk.  iV  only  usJ^  for  wine.— Fdnous. 

>5?‘^-S‘°»eed8lnp.-Iw«njuchinU^^^^^ 

niilll  a  white  Pomoone  sported  to  yellow,  hlao,  and  reading  the  above  useful  article,  and  shwl  feel  “ 

rose.  Plants  are  often 
one  colour  while 
different.  Many 

b«t  time  for  shifting  them.  Pot  firmly,  and  if  done  n^  123l3.-Mafirnolla8  not  blOOminip.-Wlll  Myone 

put  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter,  or  plunge  the  pots  ^^y  Magnolias  will  not  bl^m.  and  what  could 

to  the  rims  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  hedge. — J.  C.  B.  done  to  Induce  them  to  flower!  I  have  a  nne  tree 

12305  —Wort  (Dutch ) .—Originally  a  general  name  for  planted  against  a  brick  wall  facing 
an  herb  whence  it  still  continues  in  many,  as  Liver-wort,  ten  years  old  but  never  blooming.  Should  be  glad  of  any 
Spleen-wort— Joiisso.N’s  Dictiosart.  information  regarding  them.— R.  B.  U 

12296.— Variegated  Hollies  reverting  to  the  12344.— Chrysanthemums  dying  off.— I  shall^ 
green  type.— This  occurs  very  seldom,  but  as  they  are  j^uch  obliged  if  some  readers  will  inform  me  the 
all  grafted  m  the  common  green  kind  any  suckers  tiyown  of  my  pot  Chrysanthemums  dying  off  in  the  midst 

up  from  the  base  are  sure  to  be  green.  Should  the  flowering,  Using  their  leaves,  and  hanging  their  heads, 
variegated  form  revet t  to  its  original  the  chances  arc  all  In  been  Ane  plants  for  about  a  week  or  a  fortnignt. 

favour  of  its  remaining  so.  It  is  not  worth  while  piuting  j|y  ^(^Icner  seems  not  to  know  the  cause.— Curysam- 
chemicals  in  the  soil,  it  Is  not  usiAl  to  do  so.— J.  D.  E.  tiierdm. 

12315.— Chrysanthemums  In  winter.— 1  did  not 
pot  my  plants  In  sufficiently  large  pots,  but  they  areblooi^ 
fng  profusely  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  I  want  the  old  plants 
for  outdoor  and  to  supply  strong  cuttings  for  next  s^son. 
Kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  after  I  have  cut  the  stem  down. 


Poor  Children.— John'B  “  Flowers  of  the  Field,  7s.  6d., 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London. - Af  B.  Smilax 

“  The  English  Flower  Garden,”  by  Wm.  Robinson.  It  in  their  present  pots.— E.  U.  D. 

conUlns  an  immense  number  of  engravings  of  ^en  12346  -Rolled  plate  glaM.-Is  the  glaw  know^ 
flowers,  also  their  dcsoriptions,  &c.  It  Is  published  by  Hartley’s  patent  rolled  plate,  ji-inch  thick,  as  suitable  for 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. - M.  S.  K.—  vines,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes,  as  clear  sheet  glass  i 

We  believe  the  stove  mentioned  does  all  that  is  claimed  Glass. 

for  it  by  the  makers,  but  we  can  give  no  other  Inform^lon  ^^347  —Piping  for  greenhouse.— I  shall  be  glad  to 
respecting  it.— 9.  L.  S.— Try  In  th^  Aquana  and  Fern  what  quantity  of  4-inch  pipe  will  be  requisite  to  heat 

. _ -  *  .4.  a...  so  UleAy  qav  f/a  Ikhmitl  70 


retpectine  I-  «  ^  . 

dc^mentln  the  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden 
.dmafntr.— It  can  be  obtained  at  any  respecUblc  ^eed  shop. 

_ A.  B.  E.  AT. -Excellent  trusses  of  good  varieties,  the 

seedling  salmon  tinted  sort  being  the  best. 

Names  of  plants.— 0.  0.— Muhlenbcckia  (Poly¬ 
gonum)  complexa. - Bovedon.  —  Common  Barberry, 

lirber Is  vulgaris. - jP. //.— 1,  Adlantum  polyphyllum  ; 

2  Pterls  serrulata ;  8,  Adiantum  hispid ulum ;  4,  Ptens 

crctica  albo  lineaU ;  6,  Pteris  cretioa - Airs.  Loder.— 

Cyrtomlura  falcatum  ;  1.  Aspldlum  aculeatum  •  2 
Asplenlum  bulbiferum  ;  8,  Apparently  Kalosanthes,  but 
cannot  be  certain  without  flowers.—^.  ChaUcTt$. 
Cotoneaster  Slmonsi. 


t  by  48  feet  and  10  feet  high,  say  to  about  70 
gs..  if  necessary.  It  is  a  leAn-to,  with  doors 

r-j  _ _ »  in  thn  AAntra 


QUBRIBa 


a  house  30  feet 

o^aoh  end.^Sd  facing  west.  Would  pipes  in  the  centre 
bo  better  than  if  placed  at  back  or  front,  for  if  running 
all  round  would  have  to  dip  at  doors!  Would 
and  one  r«tum  act,  with  a  valve  on  one  flow  to  shut  off  if 
noceosary  !  Would  Fawkes’  slow  cumbustion  boiler  suit 
such  a  house  !  I  have  pipiiig,  but  wish  to  know  something 
about  arranging  it.— A  Novics. 

12348.— Plants  in  vinery. -Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  would  kindly  advise  mo  on  the  following  circum- 
sUnces.  I  have  a  largo  vinery  whore  Grapes  are  g-own  In 
summer  with  the  aid  of  a  little  fire  heat.  In  winter  toe 
vinos  must  rest.  I  have  tried  to  grow  hardy  and  half-hardy 
plants,  bulbs,  Ac  ,  for  winter  and  early  spring  flowering,  on 
the  stages  around  the  side,  and  In  the  middle  of  the  house, 
which  is  a  lofty  lean-to,  with  high  and  good  side  lights 
but  this  is  not  a  success,  and  what  I  wish  to  know  is  whether 
I  might  venture  to  raise  the  temperature  of  toe  house 
ilightlv,  not  by  wanning  the  water-pipes,  which  my  lad 

- .u..  the  vines,  but  by  keep- 

stages,  in  toe  middle  of 

_ or  lamp  would  be  best  ? 

r  /  me  MJU  11KI*«  .—m...  about  18  feet  from  the  floor, 

inf  «Si  $lovM  »o  that  the  lower  part  of  t  he  house  might  Iw  kept  well  a^ve 
0  Sw  0/  freezing  point  in  the  coV  ,»t  weather,  wh  ch  gets  plenty  of 

oe  onaweparwe  yvm  yj  ^  '  air  circulated  about  tb 

OAaDSKiiia  going  to  press  a  considerable  Ume^fort  the  day  (»roatlv  helo  —  W 

Fig-leaved  Aralia  !  I  have  one  which  grows  beautifully  on 
x^sbuxAUK  x/xouw  w.  •  -  *7/  ^  'tki,  toe  lawn  during  summer,  but  always  gets  blighted  when 

JUwert  only  can  be  named  ol  one  the  cold  winds  and  frost  come.  Ought  it  to  he  protected  ? 

v,hen  good  specim^  art  sent.  We  do  rwt  « ^  I  bought  It  for  hardy,  also  a  Benthaiuia.  Neither  of  the 
- - '.n..  Snrtttt'  iimrwrt.  such  OS  ruchstos,  .. - j  J  have  had  them  somc  years.  What 


Rtiles  fbr  Correspondente.— AH  communications 
Jbr  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  we 
*  .r _ _ I-.  — tn  /A*  F.niToa..  Letters 


answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is 


when  gooa  specimens  art  seni.  nc  uo  /.«.  ^  I  bought  it  for  hardy 

waflu  vanetUs  of  floristP  /lowers,  such  as  things  have  flowered: 

Otraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  cor^tly  named  ^_p.  l. 

who  wi^jwxiw  ttaaes.  a  view  to  toe  decoration  of  the  conservatory  rxther  than 

,r«^mm.<^eacK,riin^nttkcfruMi»variou4Mtaia.  JjWHUon  I  Sould  like  them  u  tree  flowering  end  M 

-  effective  as  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Soleil  Levant,  Peter  toe 

12383.— Fruit  tree  for  east  aspect.— What  fruit  Great,  and  the  like.— J.  N. 


preferrmg  always  to  renew  the  cock  every 
second  year. 

The  Show  Spanish  is  a  long-legged,  stilty, 
narrow  fowl,  but  this  is  not  the  sort  I  wish  to 
recommend  to  the  farmer’s  wife.  Select  those 
that  have  a  plump  appearance.  A  large,  white 
face  is  no  essential  to  good  laying ;  therefore,  do 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  this,  but  see  that 
there  is  enough  to  satisfy  you  that  the  bird  is 
pure  and  not  cross-bred.  The  legs  are  of  a 
dark  lead  colour,  and  the  comb  of  the  hen  falls 
over  to  the  side,  and  is  of  a  good  size,  but  when 
moulting  often  sinks  to  a  very  small  comb. 
The  cock’s  comb  should  be  very  large  and 
perfectly  upright.  This  short  description  will 
enable  anyone  to  select  pure  birds.  Spanish 
pullets  will  begin  to  lay  at  five  or  six  months 
old,  and  continue  till  the  cold  weather  begins, 
when  they  stop  and  do  not  resume  till  spring  ; 
but,  as  they  continue  then  to  give  at  about  the 
rate  of  five  eggs  a  week,  and  each  egg  is  as 
good  as  two  Cabins  or  Brahmas,  they  make  up 
For  their  winter’s  rest.  As  they  are  non-sitters 
there  is  no  time  lost  in  incubation,  and  they 
will  oontinne  to  lay  without  stoppage  till  they 
begin  to  moult.  If  chickens  are  to  be  reared,  a 
few  Brahmas  or  Cochins  will  require  to  be 
kept,  or  broody  hens  got  for  the  purpose,  for  it 
is  rare  that  a  Spanish  hen  sits,  although 
instauces  have  been  recorded  of  her  doing  so. 
By  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  during  the  winter 
months  the  Sj^nish  will  lay  fairly  well,  and  I  have 
heard  of  an  instance  where  Spanish  hens  kept 
at  a  contractor’s  stable  in  a  large  town  laid  a 
great  many  eggs  during  the  winter  months. 
Their  roost  was  above  the  stable,  and  they  were 
fed  in  the  morning  from  the  horse-boiler,  and 
spent  the  day  amongst  the  manure,  which,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  buildings,  kept 
off  cold  winds.  The  white  variety  only  differ  in 
plumage,  being  pure  white,  and  are  said  not  to 
be  so  productive  as  the  black,  from  which  they 
are  sprung.  As  very  few  of  thU  colour  are  kept, 
they  are  very  much  inbred. 

SrANLSH,  if  kept  in  wet,  exposed  situations, 
are  very  liable  to  a  disease  called  black-rot, 
which  first  begins  by  the  comb  becoming  black, 
followed  by  a  general  wasting  away.  Diarrhcea 
may  be  present,  and  the  fowl  goes  about  moping 
till  it  drops  down  and  dies.  Cure  is  very 
difficult,  and  can  only  be  looked  for  by  the 
disease  being  dealt  with  when  it  shows  itself. 
Treatment  consists  in  removing  to  a  warm,  dry 
run,  free  from  cold  winds  and  draught ;  giving 
small  doses  of  castor-oil  every  other  day,  and 
feeding  on  nourishing  food,  such  as  oatmeal. 
A  little  boiled  animal  food  will  help  greatly  ; 
but,  with  a  common  fowl,  it  is  better  to  kill  it 
at  once.  On  account  of  Spanish  being  to  subject 
to  this  disease  when  kept  in  exposed  situations, 
I  recommend  a  cross  with  the  Dorking  and 
Brahma.  _ 


tree  ia  best  for  a  wall  looking'  towards  the  oast  ?— Stass. 

12334.-Pear  tree  unfruitful.- Ck>uld  I  do  anythin^  I  POULTRY, 

at  this  time  of  year  with  a  Pear  tree,  about  ten  ye®”  old,  I 
which  blooms  splendidly,  but  when  the  first  fruit  is  about 

Betting  all  drop  off  I-Stahs.  SPANISH  FOWLS. 

Thekk  are  two  varietie.  of  the  Spfnish  fowl 
a^terpillar  which  becomes  matured  in  a  fold  of  the  leaf,  viz.,  white-faced,  and  black  and  white.  ^  ihere 
Is  there  anything  I  could  paint  the  trees  with  now  to  kill  many  sub-varieties,  such  as  M.  luorcas, 

the  larvffiT- Stars.  „  au  t  *  Andalusians,  Ac.,  all  of  which  resemble  the 

‘'^L™?e7aorstaBUn.°i'"?y 

protected  !-8.  E.  white  eggs.  The  pure  black  Spanish  is  a  very 

12337  —Heating  email  greenhouse  —  will  handsome  and  profitable  breed  to  keep,  especially 
••Senga,”  West  Kensington,  who  answered  “Femdale’  jf  you  are  limited  for  room.  Their  egg  production 
query  12203.  “y  U  sometimes  extraordinary,  their  eggs  ^ing  of 

stove  he  now  uses  of  Rlppingllles-tosre  are  so  many!  ^  size— the  largest  of  any  of  the  fowl 

ms8.-Prunlng  Roeee.-!  find  in  the  OARDSRiita  species.  The  chickens  should  not  be  hatched 
one  wwk  we  are  reoommended  to  cut  back  our  Roses  to  earlier  than  April,  as  they  are  long  in  fledging, 
within  6  Inches  of  the  pound,  the  next  and  very  susceptible  to  cold  and  damp.  They 

prune  at  all,  or  but  very  little.  Allow  me  to  Mk  which  is  great  care  when  young,  and  should  be 

riffht.  for  one  of  the  two  mutt  be  wrong  f— I.  8.  .  7  g, 

12339 -Wintering  Tobcujco  plants.— Will  some-  f®  4  good  soun  . 

one  kindly  give  mu  in^rmation  as  to  wintering  a  plant  of  chicken  stage  they  are  very  hardy,  and  a  cross 
NlcotlanaafflnU?-AR  Old  Lovxr.  ^ith  this  breed  will  greatly  increase  the  egg 

12340.— Marie  Louise  Violet. -Will  the  writer  of  production,  and  make  first-rate  farm  fowls.  If 
the  article  (  •  o.  J.  B.’’)  in  your  edition  Ued  pure,  the  cocks  are  very  liable  to  become 

wntSn^g'thfMa^S^^  ^ol^uj^to? daytime  b^nd  in  their  second  or  third  year,  and  although 
irain^conwm  g  . . . given,  be  helped  by  cutting  awav  the  wh’  tE 


COCHINS. 

Buff  is  the  colour  most  extensively  bred,  and 
the  number  of  these  shown  is  far  greater  than 
all  the  other  colonrs  put  together.  Buffs  range 
from  a  very  pale  lemon  to  a  deep  crimson,  the 
most  admired  being  a  pale  delicate  buff ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  true,  many  of  the  birds 
being  inclined  to  mealiness  on  the  wing.  A 
Cochin  cock  should  be  large,  broad,  deep,  and 
massive,  weighing  not  less  than  11  pounds,  and 
if  a  little  heavier  all  the  better.  Good  birds 
often  go  13  and  14  pounds,  still  they  are  the 
exception.  The  weight  is  very  deceptive  owing 
to  the  feathers  ;  some  look  monsters,  but  when 
on  the  scale  go  much  less  than  those  which 
look  very  much  smaller.  Fowls  are  never 
judged  by  weight  at  exhibitions,  therefore 
feathers  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  breed¬ 
ing  fowls  to  be  judged  by  size.  The  ^rnage 
of  a  Cochin  cock  should  be  bold,  the  bead 
carried  forward,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
low.  The  head  should  be  neat  and  rather  small 
compared  to  the  size  of  the  bird  ;  the  breast 
broad,  deep,  and  full ;  the  back  short,  wide,  and 
rising  towards  the  tail ;  the  wings  small  and 
carried  close  to  the  body,  the  primaries  firmly 
tucked  up  under  the  secondaries,  the  end  of 
the  wing  being  buried  in  the  fluff,  and  covered 
by  the  saddle  hackles;  leg.s  short,  heavily 
fathered,  set'wide  apart,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour  ;  the  thighs  short,  thick,  and  abundantly 
cove-edrfWifeh  the  fine  downy  feathers  known  as 


the  eightT  very  few  .<S  jot  the  qaility  end  cretdm  Hvery 
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TOft,  fine,  and  fluffy,  the  bird  it  well  bred,  and 
if  properly  mated  will  produce  good  stock ;  but 
if  the  fluff  be  coarae,  birds  of  fine  quality  need 
not  be  looked  for  from  them.  Cochin  cocks,  as 
they  get  old,  are  apt  to  get  mealy  or  grizzled 
on  the  wing.  Such  are  quite  fit  to  breed  from 
provided  the  mealiness  only  appeared  with  age. 

The  hen  should  weigh  from  8  pounds  to  10 
pounds,  have  a  small,  neat  head,  and  soft  ex¬ 
pressive  eye,  legs  very  short  and  thick,  the 
w^y  carried  low,  the  forepart  drooping  forward 
slightly,  the  back  short  and  broad,  rising  into 
a  large,  full,  round  cushion.  The  bird,  as  a 
whole,  should  be  deep,  broad,  and  well 
rounded,  showing  great  mass.  The  fluff  is  a 
very  important  point,  and  unless  this  bo  profuse 
the  bird  s  appearance  is  very  much  destroyed. 

White  Cochin.s  correspond  exactly,  except 
in  colour,  which  should  be  pure  and  spotless  all 
over,  and  which,  contrasted  with  the  red  comb 
and  wattles  and  yellow  legs,  give  the  bird  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  1  call  this  colour 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Cochin  species,  and 
only  regret  that  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
bird  clean  prevents  it  being  as  extensively  bred 
as  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  difficulty  inbreeding 
white  Cochins  is  to  get  the  colour  pure,  many 
birds  after  the  first  moult  coming  yellow  over 
the  back  and  wings,  W’hile  some  strains  have  a 
tendency  to  a  red  tinge  ;  all  these  are  fatal  in 
a  show.  The  summer  sun  will  also  tan  the 
plumage,  so  that  shade  must  be  provided  in 
some  form  or  other.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
should  not  be  bred  together,  but  two-year-old 
birds  ;  as  their  chicken,  which  are  very  hardy, 
feather  sooner,  and  altogether  make  better  birds. 
White  sand  makes  the  best  dust  bath  for  this 
variety,  as  some  kinds  tend  to  discolour  the 
plumage. 

Black  Cochins  are  not  numerous,  and  since 
the  Langshan  came  to  the  front  is  visibly  de¬ 
creasing.  Good  blacks  are  hard  to  get.  They 
have  a  great  tendency  to  throw  red  or  brassy 
feathers,  which  often  appear  in  the  cocks  after 
moulting.  The  carriage,  shape,  &c.,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  buffs.  The  plumage  should  be  a  **  rich 
raven  black  "  entirely,  having  as  much  gloss  or 
“  sheen  ”  as  possible,  and  the  legs  yellow.  I 
fear  the  days  of  the  blacks  are  numbered,  as  the 
I^augshan,  which  is  merely  a  bare- legged  Cochin, 
bred  for  the  table,  is  fast  becoming  popular, 
because  useful  qualities  are  sought  for  and  not 
“fancy”  points,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
Cochins.  Fancy  has  doubtless  done  much  to 
destroy  the  useful  qualities  of  the  Cochin  in  in¬ 
sisting  on  heavy  feathered  and  yellow  legs, 
which  no  one  likes  in  a  table  bird  ;  instead  of 
breeding  for  flesh-coloured  legs  which  are  as 
easily  obtained,  and  more  breast  meat.  Cochins 
at  first  were  called  extraordinary  layers,  and 
many  birds  are  still  found  whose  fecundity  is 
equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  non-sitting  breeds  ; 
but  no  pains  are  taken  to  breed  for  good  layers 
now,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  favourites  and 
admirers  of  the  Langshan  are  therefore  deserving 
of  ail  praise  for  their  laudable  efforts  to  breed 
for  real  use,  although  I  think  them  wrong  in 
claiming  them  as  a  distinct  variety,  they  being 
in  my  opinion  bad  Cochins — birds  rather  bare 
of  leg  feather,  and  longer  in  the  shank  than  is 
w  anted  in  a  good  Cochin.  It  is  merely  the  breed 
reverting  back  to  the  original,  as  the  first 
Cochins  sent  over  to  her  Majesty  were  of  this 
class.  P. 

Feediogr  chickens.— If  “  Houdan”  will 
have  four  boards  knocked  together,  say  8  inches 
deep,  the  top  of  the  frame  covered  with  fine 
wire  netting,  and  a  hole  .3  inches  or  4  inches 
high  rounded  out  in  each  side,  he  may  scatter 
grain  or  put  pans  of  food  under,  and  the  little 
birds  con  eat  in  peace.  Several  frames  can  be 
made  to  suit  various  sized  chicks.  It  is  always 
a  pity  to  let  many  chicks  feed  together.  The 
strong,  active  birds  push  the  feeble  ones  away. 
These  frames  also  make  a  refuge  from  tyrannical 
elders  ;  and  if  of  twice  or  thrice  the  height, 
covered  with  a  small  perch  or  two,  are  splendid 
for  wet  weather. — Plu.s  Ultra. 

j^dalusiw  fowls.— About  a  fortnight 
ago  the  question  was  asked.  Are  young  Andalu¬ 
sians  easy  to  rear  ?  I  reply  emphatically.  Very, 
from  January  to  Octol>er.  I  have 


for  the  first  few  hours,  then  I  give  canary  seed 
and  millet,  and  rarely  oatmeal  or  Spratt’s 
fibrine,  a  little  at  a  time,  perhaps  twice  a- day, 
clean  water  from  the  very  first  in  shallow  garden 
pans  filled  many  times  daily,  and  now  and  then, 
if  insects  arenotabundant,  a  little  crissel.  At  first 
my  chicks  are  placed  in  a  sunny,  sheltered 
garden  in  coops,  with  movable  board  floors 
raised  on  little  ledges  to  be  above  damp,  and 
made  to  fit  just  inside  the  coop,  so  that  the 
sides  carry  the  moisture  beyond  the  coop  floor  ; 
these  boards  are  thickly  sanded  or  sprinkled 
with  wood  ashes ;  on  fine  days  are  taken  out, 
washed,  and  dried,  and  replaced  for  the  night. 
At  a  month  old  or  so  the  chicks  are  placed  with 
their  mothers  (and  coops)  in  a  gravel  yard,  well 
fed,  and  supplied  with  green-meat.  Soon  they 
run  with  their  mothers  into  the  small  wood,  and 
are  ^own  up.  I  most  rarely  lose  an  Andalusian 
chick;  the  cockerels  are  soon  ready  for  the 
table.  I  believe  many  people  lose  chicks  by 
moijf  feeding  and  damp  housing.  If  my  answer 
can  help  anyone  to  keep  these  invaluable  birds 
successfully  I  shall  be  glad. — Plu.s  Ultra. 

OrosB-bred  fowls. — “Andalusian”  recom 
mends  “  D.  E.  C.”  to  try  Houdans  or  Minorcas 
as  a  cross  with  Brahmas  or  Malays.  Has  he 
ever  tried  Houdan- Rocks  ?  They  make  very 
big  strong  birds,  and  lay  immense  quantities  of 
big  eggs.  The  Houdan,  with  black  Plymouth 
Rocks,  produces  quaint  black  birds,  with  yellow 
eyes,  l^ards,  and  top-knots.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  result  of  the  experiment.— Plus 
Ultra. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Raisin  wine. — 1.  Boil  the  water  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  wine,  and  let  it  again  become 
perfectly  cold.  Put  into  a  sound  sweet  cask 
8  lbs.  of  Malaga  raisins  for  every  gallon  of 
water.  The  fruit  and  w  ater  may  be  put  in 
alternately  until  the  cask  is  full,  the  raisins 
being  well  pressed  down.  Lay  the  bung  lightly 
over.  Stir  the  wine  every  day.  Keep  the  cask 
full  by  adding  cold  water,  w'hich  has  been 
boiled.  As  soon  as  fermentation  has  ceased, 
six  or  seven  weeks  it  may  be,  press  in  the  bung. 
Bottle  in  twelve  months. — 2.  Boil  10  gallons  of 
spring  water.  When  it  is  milk- warm  add  to 
every  gallon  G  lbs.  of  raisins,  picked  clean,  and 
half  chopped.  Stir  them  up  together  twice  a 
day  for  nine  or  ten  days  ;  then  strain  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  squeeze  the  raisins  well.  Put  the 
liquor  in  the  barrel,  and  bung  it  up  closely. 
Bottle  in  three  months.— 3.  Put  into  a  stone 
pot  2  lbs.  of  raisins,  stone.  ,2  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
the  rind  of  2  lemons.  Pour  2  gallons  of  boiled 
spring  water,  hot,  upon  them.  Let  it  stand  for 
four  or  five  days  ;  then  strain  and  bottle  the 
iquor.  Ready  for  use  in  sixteen  days. 

Prementy,  frumety,  or  creed  wheat. 
— Put  a  pint  of  water  into  a  saucepan  and  pour 
sufficient  cold  water  over  it  to  cover  it  well. 
Place  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  and  allow  it  to 
simmer  until  the  wheat  swells  and  just  begins 
to  crack  ;  then  pour  away  the  water  and  pour 
milk  over  it  sufficient  to  cover  it  about  an  inch, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  about  an  hour  longer,  then 
add  sugar  to  taste,  and  serve.  This  dish 
may  be  prepared  in  a  stew-pot  in  the  oven  quite 

well  as  by  the  fire  ;  perhaps  better. 
Elderberry  syrup. — I  have  long  proved 
the  following  recipe  a  good  one :  Pound  the 
berries  in  a  pan  sufficient  to  break  them  all. 
Tie  a  large  strainer  over  another  pan  securely, 
and  put  the  berries  on  it ;  use  no  water,  and  do 
not  squeeze  the  fruit,  as  the  juice  wili  run 
through  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  To  each 
quart  of  syrup  add  quarter-ounce  of  braised 
ginger,  some  cloves  and  allspice  (in  a  muslin 
beq;),  also  1^  pounds  sugar.  Boil  about  20 
minutes,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When 
cool,  put  in  jars  or  strong  bottles,  but  do  not 
cork  it  tightly  for  several  days,  as  it  will  work 
a  little.  When  using  it,  put  one-third  of  a 
tumbler  of  the  syrup  with  two-thirds  of  water. — 
Isle  of  Wight. 


September  hatched  oockerels  now  thi 
if  they  would  soon  like  to  crew,  i 
October  birds  that  are  nearly  featherc 
all  chicks  on  haTd- boiled  eggs  and  canary  seed  '  a 


Oatmeal  biscuits  or  farls.— One  pound 
oatmeal,  half-pound  flour,  quarter-pound  lard  or 
dripping.  Quarter- pound  powdered  sugar,  one 
'  ■  iful  ‘  ' 


tablespoonml  baking  powder.  Mix  the  oatmeal, 


^r,  and  powder  together,  melt  the  lard, 
I  egg  and  pourit’  amon^  the  melted 
the  dry  ingredients  wiw  tlds,  a  d  j  ing 
ie  cold  water  to  make  it  into  a  stiff 


Now  roll  a  bit  of  the  paste  cut  as  big  as  a  penny, 
cut  it  into  rounds  with  the  top  of  a  tumoler  or 
wine-glass,  and  bake  on  a  cake  tin,  in  a  moderate 
oven,  until  nicely  brown  on  one  side  ;  then  tom 
over  and  bake  on  the  other  side.  When  quite 
cold  put  away  in  a  tin  box. — W. 

A  simple  custard— Take  a  pint  of  new 
milk  and  add  two  large  eggs — both  whites  and 
yolks — and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon.  Beat  these  together  for  five  minutes  with 
an  egg  whisk,  pour  into  an  enamelled  saucepan, 
add  three  dessertspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  stir 
over  a  clear  fire  till  the  mixture  just  boils.  Put 
twenty  drops  of  almond,  or  vanilla,  or  any 
flavouring  preferred,  into  a  jug,  strain  the 
custard  into  the  jug  also,  then  strain  it  once 
more,  and  serve  cold.  This  is  excellent,  eaten 
with  stewed  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  is  very  good 
poured  over  a  dish  of  compote  of  apples,  or  it 
may  be  used  instead  of  cream  for  fruit  pies  and 
tarts.  It  is  very  easily  made,  and  is  economical 
also. 

Haricots.— Dried  beans  should  be  boiled 
soft.  Beans,  broad  beans,  peas,  or  lentils  should 
be  soaked  the  day  before  with  plenty  of  tepid 
water  in  order  to  soften  them.  Then  they 
should  be  put  into  cold  water,  and  do  not  forget 
that  they  require  long  boiling.  To  find  whether 
they  are  cooked,  touch  them  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  in  preference  to  metal,  which  hardens 
them.  The  water  in  which  they  have  been 
boiled  makes  a  fine  thin  soup.  Another  method  : 
Cook  as  above,  and  drain  while  hot.  Put  them 
in  a  warm  tureen,  adding  fresh  butter,  finely 
chopped  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper ;  or  put  them 
in  a  saucepan  containing  melted  butter  ;  warm 
quickly,  stirring  in  the  butter  ;  add  salt,  pepper, 
a  tablespoonful  of  egg-sauce,  some  chopped 
parsley,  and  lemon  juice  ;  stir  gently  all  the 
time  and  serve  up ;  or,  instead  of  egg  sauce, 
mix  half  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  with  the 
melted  butter,  warm  till  turning  red,  and  add  a 
little  of  the  water  in  which  they  have  l:>een 
cooked. — H. 


A  NEMONE  JAPONICA  ALBA,  HONORINE 

JOBERT,  sUoug,  bealtby  plants,  ISs.  100 ;  2«.  6d. ;  4 
planta  Is. 

Anemone  japonica  roeea,  very  showy,  strong  plants,  16s.  ICO 
2i  6d.  :  4  plants.  Is. 

Pyrethrums,  large  double  siunmer-flowering,  large  clumps, 
3s.  6d  doz. ;  6.  2s. 

Potentillas,  double,  showy  colours,  large  clumps,  Sa  6d.  doz. ; 
6.  2b. 

Spirma  filipendula,  quite  hsrdr,  white  double-flowering,  very 
free  and  ehowy.  3b.  doz. ;  3  plants,  Is. 

Hjrpericum  (8t.  John's  Wort),  one  of  the  best  yellow-flowering 
plants  grown  for  borders  and  rockwork  undor  trees,  Is.  doz. 

Forget-me-not,  fine  pisnts.  Is.  d''z.  ;  5s.  100. 

Daisiea  red  and  white,  6d.  100. 

White  Pinks,  good  plants,  3b.  100. 

Brompton  Stocks,  12  rery  choice  double  rarietics,  largo  trans¬ 
planted  plants,  2s.  doz. 

Wallflower,  fine  double  German,  a  splendid  strain,  2s.  doz. 

Wallflower,  single,  blood-red  end  yellow,  transplautcil,  very 
fine,  4b.  6d.  100. 

Roses,  good  standarris.  choice  Tsrieties,  12s.  doz. 

Roses,  half  standards,  9b.  doz. 

All  the  abore  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  of  the  rery  best 

quality,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  carriage  paid, 

for  cash  with  order. 

HENRY  GODFREY,  Nurseryman,  Stourbridge. 


TTNUSUAL  markchal  niel  roses.— 

L'  Fine  plants,  clean,  healthy,  in  capital  condition,  over  S 
feet  high,  in  large  pots,  will  soon  pay  for  themselves  in 
flowers,  3e.  each:  per  pair,  5a.  fid.  • 

basket  at  no  extra  charge. 

Sale.  Manchester. 


...  Carefully  packed  in 

Stock  UmitedL-RYHERA  SON. 


rpUBEROSE. — The  Pearl  is  the  best  variety 

-k  grown,  bulbs  ready  for  forcing,  100  1  28.,  50  7b.— J. 
RUSSELL,  140.  Lissot^^ve,  N.>Y _ _ 

qiLENE  PINK,  MYOSOTIS  BLUE,  all  large. 

strong,  rooted  plants,  no  rubiiish,  100,  28.  Gd.,  order  frto. 
E.,  Glebe  Cottage,  Goring,  Reading. _  _ 


pERNS  I  FERNS  ! — Adiantum  Pacotti,  Pteris 

■L  semilata  cristata  (Cowani),  nice  plants— these  two  flne 
new  Ferns  free  by  post  for  6s.  per  doz. ;  Lastrea  aristata 
variegata,  Adiantum  cuneaturo,  and  A.  graoillimum,  Loiiiaria 

Sibba,  nice  plants  of  these  varieties  free  by  l*OBt  for  4s.  per 
oz.  Cash  wltb  order.— The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co. 
(John  Cowan),  The  Vineyard  A  Nurseries,  Oarston,  LiTcn>o< >1 . 

T  OVELY  LILIES— Wm.  Gordon  has  still 

•D  the  finest  collection  of  these;  buy  of  the  importer.— 
LILIUM  ALBUM  KRAiTZERI,  most  lovely  of  all  Lilies  snd 
very  rare,  pure  white,  with  band  of  lovely  pea-wen  un  the 
centre  of  each  petal,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  chaste 
white  -LIUUM  MBLTOMENE,  the  loveliest  of  all  the  spe- 
cioBum  rubrum  tribe ;  its  dazzling  brilliancy  defies  competition, 
and  the  ordinary  speciosura  finks  into  insignificance. — 
LILIUM  BROWNII,  the  finest  of  the  trumnet-shaped  Lilies, 
creamy  white  exterior,  purpdish-hrown,  massive ;  the  three  for 
5e.  M.,  6  for  9s.,  iKwt  hee.  LILIUM  AURATUM,  new 
arrival :  M.,  9d  ,  Is  ,  and  la.  fid.  each,  finest  imsf ihle  bull»8.— 
WM.  GORDON.  Nurseries.  Twickenham,  Middicsex.  _ 

POCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE.— Bestquality, 

U  M  supplied  to  the  principal  Nursetymen  and  the  Nobility, 
Is.  per  bag ;  15  bags,  14e. ;  30  bags,  Bent  to  all  parts. 
_  ...  -T-  .  Loam  and  Peak— A. 


Truck,  loose,  1^,  free  to  rail 
JMUIO^r.  31  St  Aftiury  Axe 


jCLATCDEN  Stikk^A; rLsbelA,  Vinrin  Cork,  Mats, 
lUfh^  knr  None  WATBON  and  BOULL, 

OCTjowev  Th  kMW-.itiTiy.t,  Lor,don,  B.O. 


GARDEJ\riJ\rG  ILLUSTRATED 


LDec.  6,  1884. 


ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

THE 

GARDEN  ANNUAL 

Almanac  and  Address  Book 

For  1835. 

Prici  Onr,  Shillinfj  ;  Post  free,  One  Shilling 
and  Threepence. 

This  is  a  moat  complete  and  accurate  Yearly  Reference  . 
Rook  for  the  use  of  all  interested  in  Gardens  yet  published. 
Tlte  Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  , 
Trade  have  been  corrected  up  to  date.  The  Lists  oi 
(•a7dcn.s  and  Country  Stats  have  been  very  carefully  re 
via*“d,  while  the  List  of  Gardeners  is  entirely  re-written.  ! 
and  the  Post  Tow'ns  added  with  the  ^eatest  care  and 
attention,  and  now  forms  tho  most  Complete  List  ever 
published.  ThcGARDRN  A.nkual  may  be  ordered  throuj^h 
all  Booksellers,  Nurserymen,  and  Seedsmen. 

It  contains,  among  other  matters,  tho  following,  vii. 
Almanac  for  the  year  1885. 

Concise  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations  for 
each  51onth. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  procurable  each 
month. 

A  carefully  compiled  Alphabetical  List  of  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen,  Florists,  Horticultural 
Builders,  Engineers,  and  of  the  Horticultural 
Trade  gcnerall>’. 

The  Principal  Gardena,  Country  Seats,  and 
Horticultural  Trade  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  arranged  in  the  order  of  tho  counties,  extended 
and  corrected  to  date. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Country  Seats,  and  Gardens 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Names  of  their  Owners, 
very  much  extended  and  corrected  to  date. 
Alphabetical  list  of  Head  Gardeners  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  re-written,  with 
nearest  Post  Towns  added. 

This  list  has  been  augmoited  by  nearly  800  Names 
and  Addresses. 

List  of  New  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  certi¬ 
ficated  during  tho  year. 

87,  SOUTHAMITON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
_ LONDON.  W.C. _ 

With  frontispiece,  33.  6d. 

Hardy  flowers. — Descriptions  of 

thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  and 
directions  for  their  arranacment,  culture,  *c.. 

By  W.  ROBINSON. 

Author  of  “  Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens,”  "  The  Wild 
Garden,  ’  &o. 

London :  JOHN  MURRAY.  50a.  Albemarle  8t.,  Piccadilly,  W. 
and  through  all  Booksellers. 

“alpine  flowers  for  ENGLISH 

GARDENS.  —  By  W.  Robinhok.  Crown  8to, 
price  78.  6<1.— London:  John  Mubray,  and  through  all 
Booksellers. _ 

HOD’S  ACRE  BEAUTIFUL ;  or  the  Ceme- 

^  terics  of  the  Future.  By  W.  Robinson.  Illustrated. 
Price  7b  6d.— London :  John  Mubray,  and  of  all  Booksellers. 

SPECIALLY  CHEAP  CLASi. 

Packing  Cases  free  and  not  returnable, 

100  squares  glass  at  the  following  prices 

15  oz.  SI  oz. 

13iby  8  for  10s.  Od.  13}  by  8  for  14s.  Od. 

IS  by  9  ..  lOs.  Od.  IS  by  9  14s.  Od. 

14  by  10  ,.  13s.  6d.  14  by  10  31s.  Od. 

15  by  9  „  13a.  6d.  15  by  9  ..  81s.  Od. 

IS  by  13  „  17s.  6<L  13  by  13  „  31a.  Od. 

15  by  13  „  193.  Od.  15  by  13  „  268.  6d. 

18  by  13  „  228.  Od.  18  by  12  „  328.  Od. 

20  by  13  25a.  Od.  20  by  12  „  40b.  Od. 

800  squares  15-oz.,  8  by  6,  or  25^^  sqitares,  M  by  6},  or  220 
squares.  9}  by  6},  or  170  squartss.  9  by  7},  or  150  squares,  10  by 
8,  for  lOs.  6(1. 

Putty,  Id.  per  lb. ;  Paint,  ready  mixe<L  in  lib.,  21b.,  41b.,  and 
71b.  tins,  at  od.  mr  Ib.  Other  sizes  of  glass  quot^  for  on 
application.  All  glass  packed  in  own  Warehouse,  seldom  any 
breakage.  Intending  purchasers  will  oblige  by  making  theix 
frames  to  suit  the  above  sizes. 

HENKT  WAINWRIGHT, 

Wholesale  Glass  Warehouse, 

_8  A  10,  ALFRED  STREET.  BOAR  LANE,  LEEDS. 

GATHER  Honey  from  your  Flowers.  — 

"THE  APIARY,"  6s.  (pottage  5d.).  By  Alfred  Neigh¬ 
bour  (Geo.  Neighfwur  A  Sons.  127,  lligh  Holbom.  W.C.),  149, 
Regent  Street,  W.  Ftd«  advt.  In  Garden  and  Gardening 
from  March.  Ac _ 

FIR  TREE  OIL  INSECTiOlDE  (soluble in  water) 
Effectually  clears  all  INSECTS  and  PARASITES  from  the 
Roots  or  Foliage  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Kills  all  Vegetable 
Grubs,  Turnip  Fly,  Ac.  Cures  Mildew  and  Blight.  Cleara 
GraiMss  from  Mealy  Bug.  Ac.,  and  makes  a  good  Winter 
Dressing.  Of  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  la  6d.,  28.  6d., 
43.  6d.  a  bottle.  Per  gallon  12s.  6d.,  or  lues  in  larger  quantities. 
A  Treatise  on  "Fir  Tree  OU,"  and  U» application,  »ent  free  on 
receipt  of  addreee  by  the  Manufacturer,  K.  GRIFFITHS 
HUGHES,  MANCHESTER.  Wholesale  from  Hoopr.R  A 
Oo. ;  CoRRY,  Soper,  Fowler  A  Co. ;  O.  E.  Osman  A  Co., 
and  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and  Wholesale 
Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

JC.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

•  BOntNTIFIO,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  BALE 
ROOMS,  38,  King  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  London.  EsU- 
bllshed  1780.  Balee  by  auction  nearly  every  day.  Oatalogoes 
on  apitlicalion  or  post  free. 

4fj  YARDS  IIABBIT  NET, 

post  freo,.7B.  3d. :  BOyards  Rabbit  Not,  y  moKhAvido 
rnst  free.  15s.  60. ;  12  R.abbijEYBrfiEf  ^ 

Batfoldlng  Net,  on  bamboo ‘bolW,  i^fecVldug.  oolaplJleTOw  * 


I  make  BL’LBS  my  siiecial  hobby  and  sell  at  about  two 
thirds  ordinjiry  price.*.  List  free  on  sjmMcation.  Gixdlol 
Brenchleyensis  28.  6d  .  4<(  .  and  Ss  60  l"‘>.  arer.ige  wt-ient 
8  lb  ..  12  Ihs.,  and  16  11)8. ;  choice  (J.vndiivtii"!*  Ilj'  ;  d-  Is.  9.1. 
and  2.S.  6d  d«>zcn.  IC.s  and  16-.  IvlrCo  vibei  a  tia  2.s.  d  i.  t-n. 
ll*  100;  I.  'ii’.iii  linc  foi  'Mn  a  bum  6s  fid  ;  rubrnm  6<1 
rosouni  1.^.  fill,  d.j/t  I),  ikuAjC  2  'nv  to  2:  ”1’  1  r 

d  )7tn;  L  linm  lon^'  rl ornni  C*.  do..i  ■!.  ii;  nbon*.  1 1  o-.on-.r.s 
d'/.eii :  1.  .iiiti)  .snr.'vUnus  7*  lolS-i  d '..eii  n'-c-o  I  » "  .  -ii^ 
and  si/e;  H>ac  c  >nd;L-.iii«.  t\:ru  '  (v,e  bii:i  rv.-.  ’m 

7  ii)' lies  ron;.  1  2'.  fid.  doz,  11.  b's  b-i.  vf  .;!'t  about  2j  li>3 
d<>z*Mi :  be-t  .iti|vi(ied  Anir'  o.in  I’.- u  :  I'lirie, o-e.-i.  2*.  fid  do/... 
ISs.  IW'.  (>;.)• ovtT  £‘2.  ill  j.ercen:  d  Rc.iint;  over  i;>.  1.5  l'«  r 
cent  rii-ico  int.  Carnage  extra.  PerfKutal  iiiRpec'i  »n  Roheited, 
ax  beat  gnaranU-e  of  qu  dity.  -  ROBERT  8YDENH.AM, 
Wholesale  Jeweller,  Tenby  Street.  Birmingham. _ 


O.  FRAZER, 

Hortioultural  Builder,  Norwk 


nOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Is.  3d.  pei 

^  bag ;  10  bags  for  128. ;  SO  for  SOe. ;  truck  load,  free  on 
rail,  SOs. :  Beet  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  6s.  per  sack,  5  for  S2s.  6d. ; 
Black  Fibrous  Peat,  4b.  6d.  per  sack,  5  for  20b.  ;  Coarse  Silver 
Sand,  Is.  6<L  per  bushel;  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf,  and 
Peat  Mould,  Is.  per  bush.  Potting  and  Bulb  Composts,  Is.  4d. 
per  bush. ;  tie.  per  simk.  Russia  Mats  of  eveir  description. 
ArtiScial  manures.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Tobacco  Cloth 
and  Paper.— Write  for  price  list.— W.  K.  WARD  A  CO.,  Union 
Chambers,  Wormwood  Street.  London.  E.C. _ _ 

Mniiie  Barden  Requisites. 

A  S  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS. 

the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Coooa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  best  only,  la.  6d.  per  sack ;  10  for  13s. ; 
15  for  IBs. ;  20  for  228. ;  30  for  SOs.,  sacks  included.  Truck, 
oontalniug  more  than  two  tons,  frM  on  rail.  S3e.  Selected 
Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  Ss.  per  sack  ;  6  for  22a.  6d.  Black  Peat 
4a.  6<L  per  sack ;  6  for  Sds.  Coarse  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  pet 
I  bushel;  14s.  half  ton ;  2Se.  per  ton.  Yellow  Fibroua  Loam 
!  licaf  Mould,  and  Peat  Mould,  each  at  Is.  per  biuhel 
I  Saokh  and  Bags  4d.  each.  Fresh  Sphagnum.  Be.  6d.  pei 
sack.  Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Labels,  Yir^  Cork,  Russian 


Bird-trap,  10b.-W.  C 


Tbesj  Greenhouses  supplied  as  "Tenants*  Fixtures'  (the 
lower  part  of  which  is  framed  and  flush  panelled),  or  for 
erection  on  Brickwork.  Constructed  of  well-seasoned  Red 
Deal.  All  parts  carefully  fitted  and  plainly  marked,  ao  that 
any  handy  man  can  easily  erect  them.  &iacle  in  lights,  glazed 
with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  oeats  of  good  oil  colour.  . 

Tenanto*  Fixtures.  For  Brickwork 
12  ft.  by  8  ft.  ..  £Fi  Ss.  Od.  ..  £17  15s.  Od. 

15  ft.  by  10  ft.  ..  £31  7b.  Od.  ..  £23  78.  Od. 

30  ft.  by  12  ft  £51  15s.  Od.  . .  £43  6a.  Od. 

Three-quarter  Garden  Frame,  with  new  (rostered)  Set-opes 
and  Corner  Fastenings.  Mode  of  good  Red  Deal,  sides  and 
ends  1}  inches  thi^,  lights  2  inches  thick.  Glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  4  coats  of  good  oil  colour.  No.  1 
size,  4  ft.  by  6  ft ,  £2  17s.  No.  2  sire,  8  ft  by  6  ft,  £4  lOa. 
No.  3  size,  12  ft,  by  6  ft.,  £6  5s.  6d.  Packing  cases  from  4a.  to 
Cs.  6d.  Two-thirds  allowwl  whon  returned 


Tobacco  Paper,  lOd.  per  lb. ;  28  lb.  21s.  Price  List  on  appbea 
tlon.— W.  BlERBERTA  00.,i  Hop  Exchange  Warehouses 
Ronthwark  Street.  Tjondnn  fl  K.  Hate  19.  New  Broad  Rtreetl 

GARDEN  REQUISITES, 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

pOCOANUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  4  bushel  sack, 

L/  Is.  3d.,  10  sacks,  11s.,  saclcs  free  ;  truck  loaiL  free  on  rail, 
SOs. ;  best  brown  fibrous  peat.  Bs.  per  sack,  5  for  218. ;  black 
fibrous  peat  4s.  6d.  per  sack.  5  for  ISs.  6d. ;  coarse  silver  sand, 
la.  3d.  bushel,  136.  4-ton  :  yellow  fibrous  loam,  loaf  and  peat 
mould.  Is.  bushel ;  potting  and  bulb  composts,  Is.  3<L  per 
bushel,  4s.  6d.  sock— sacks,  4d.  each ;  Russia  mats,  manures, 
garden  sticks,  and  labels,  virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  cloth  and  paper. 
Beat  imported.  Write  for  free  price  list.- W.  WARIvEN 
A  CO..  8.  Whiteoross  Place,  Wilson  Street.  City. _ 

Two  Gold  Medals, 
WILLESDEN  PAPER, 

INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  mS- 
Dwelling  House  (Class  20),  Sanitary  Material  (Class  29), 
Silver  Medal— Decoration  (Class  30). 

Willesden  Rot-proof  Canvas  for  awningacoveringB.  Ac.j^Willes- 
den  Rot-pT(X)f  Serim  for  horticultural  shading,  blinds,  Ac. 

Gold  Modal,  Amsterdaxu,  1884. 

Willesden  Paper  A  Canvas  Works,  Willesden  Junction,  N.W. 

Depots  :  34,  CANNON  STREET.  E.O. ; 

16,  St.  Vincent’s  Place.  Glasgow  ;  21,  Bachelors’  Walk,  Dublin. 


Carriage  laid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and 
Wales,  also  to  Ed  i. burgh.  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

'  111*  ■)''  ■!)-  -  '>.  n,^.  t'.mt  free,  two  penny  stamps. _ 

Q.  WILCOX  &  CO., 
Hot'Wator  Engineers 


IMF  AcmeBasBoilers 

f IIPf  Conservatory  Oas 

flilllf ' '  PoUers  made  for  Large 

I  P  Small  Houses, 

FREE 

of  Boil^re.^^pos,  and 

85  Old  St„  London. 
KEEP  OUT  THE  FROST,  and  SAVE  YO  UK 
PLANTS  toy  using 

RIPPINGILlE  S  PATENT  (Prize  Medal) 


OIL  WARMING  STOVES, 

.'V  Tlio  only  Perfect  Oil 

Stoves  made. 


Builder  Wilmington  Hnll 

PATENT  GAiTCONSERVATORY  BOILERS 

•L  from  35b.  ;  hot-water  apparatus  for  gas  from  SOs. ;  hot- 
water  apparatus  for  oil,  from  2^.  6d.— G.  SHREWSBURY 
132.  Newgate  Street.  K  C _ 

T  AMPS. — Lamps  for  Greenhouse.  The  Patent 
-Ll  Economical  Chimneyloss  Lamp  gives  magnificent  large 
light,  speoially  constructed  for  florlats,  3a.  6d.  by  parcels  poet. 
—TIPPETTS,  Aston,  Birmingham. _ _ 

GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

ALFRED  PEEL  A  SON.  Horticultural  Builders,  Wood 
Green,  London ;  also  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  Green¬ 
houses  complete,  from  HOs. ;  conservatory,  from  £5 ;  over  S.(XX) 
of  our  honsee  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Illns- 
trated  catalogue,  poet  freo,  three  stamps.  Note  name  and 
address 

For  a  public  institution,  Co-operative 

Store.  Insurance  Company,  or  large  Mercantile  House.— 
To  be  SOLD  or  LET,  the  very  extensive  PREMISES  in  Long 
Acre,  in  part  formerly  known  os  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  having  com¬ 
manding  frontages  to  three  streets,  together  with  the  adjoining 
proiK-rty,  No  85.  Long  Acre,  at  the  corner  of  Charles  Street, 
which  communicates  on  all  floors.  The  buildings  are  of  a 
most  substantial  character,  well  lighted,  and  in  perfect  repair. 
There  is  a  handsome  entrance  from  Long  Acre,  witli  spaciotis 
stone-pavetl  ball  and  vestibule,  facing  Row  Street,  and  within 
a  few  dozen  yards  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. 
The  principal  floors  are  of  fireproof  construction,  and  the 
premises  are  fitted  with  hydraulic  lifts.  Tliero  are  in  all 
between  50,000  and  60,000  feet  of  floor  space,  every  convenience 
of  access  on  three  sides,  and  a  very  extensive  series  of  fireproof 
vaults.  The  whole  offers  advantages  for  a  very  large  busi- 
j  ness  or  establishment  that  nro  not  equalled  In  central  London 
—Pull  particulars  and  orders  to  view  of  Messrs.  DKBENHAM, 
TEW80N,  FARMER,  A  BRIDGEWATER,  80,  Cheapelde, 
E.C. 


mm 


Tlio  only  Perfect  Oil 
StovcB  made. 

They  bum  absolutely  without 
Smoke  or  Smell,  Trouble  or  Dirt, 
and  are  unequalled  for  Warming 
GREENHOUSES.  VINERIES. 
SHOPS.  BEDROOM.S.  HALLS, 
OFFICES,  DAMP  ROOMS,  Ac. 
l*orfectly  safe ;  require  no  pipes  or 
fittings ;  will  bum  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hours  without  attention; 
give  off  no  injurious  vapour,  and 
are  the  best  Stoves  ever  iuven'.ed 
to  save  plants  from  frost,  keep  out 
damp,  Ac. 

Prices  Drom  3a.  8d.  eacli. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers 
and  Lamp  Dcalors  throughout  the 
world. 


Full  niustrated  List  and  name 
of  nearest  Agent  will  be  forwarded 
free,  on  ai^nlication  to  the  Sole 
Manufaeinrers, 


THE  ALBION  LAMP  Co., 

_ Birmingham. _ 

RADIATING  HEAT  GENERATOR 

lOILLINGHAM’R  PATEVT) 


NOTICE. — In  ordering  plants,  seeds,  or  other  goods  6 


from  those  pages,  or  in  making  enquiries.  Readers  will  BRASS,  COPPER,  or  IKON  trom  31a  6d. 

confer  a  favour  by  stating  that  tho  advertisement  was  seen  ,  Invention  small  com^tories  can  bo  kept  at  a  urf- 

.  ^  ^  ...  .  form  temperature  throughout  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  at  a 

In  Qaraenlngf  Illustrated.  Our  desire  is  only  to  coat  of  2tL,  and  the  heater  requires  no  attention  whatever 


publish  the  advertisements  of  trustworthy  houses.  du^g  that  period.  All  othw  lamp  heaters  throw  burnt  and 

vitiated  air  into  tho  room.  This  beats  by  radiation,  and  all 
Enterprising  firms  who  wish  tho  best  returns  for  money  Impurities  are  deposited  in  the  water  automatically  condensed, 
invested  in  advertising  should  rememberthat  Gardening  ***°^*^^'^^  ^^TREGGON  ft  CO 
Illustrated  reaches  a  greater  number  than  any  other  (The  oldest  firm  In  the  trade),  YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY 
Joumiddovoted  to  horticulture  or  rural  affairs.  Experienced  Office  and  Warehouae,  19, 

d^vtlBe^stato  that  the*’’  results  from  advertisements  in  r-^rprfTv  ri/Yr*  ir 
'A£E)ili>s  lUuBtrated  arc  lar  better  tbiiii 

1 00  paper,  not  oaoeptlng  tho  great  London  dalUet._  _  J  u hSSsI  ,  Bloomsbury,  W. 


during  that  pcriocL  All  other  lamp  heaters  throw  burnt  and 


OFORD,  Forest  Gate, 


poper,  not  excepting  the  great  London  dallies. 
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that  of  Betting  them  on  wooden  stages  where 
the  air  between  the  pants  is  constantly  in 
motion,  and  cannot  get  sufBciently  saturated 
with  moisture  to  be  beneficial  to  them.  S. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

FERNERIES  &  THEIR  ARRANGEMENT. 

Kixt  to  good  cultivation  comes  tasteful  arrange-  _ 

ment,  especially  as  regards  Ferns,  which,  owing  I 

to  the  variety  that  exists  amongst  them,  afford  }  HARDY  PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 
av<iBt  field  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  The  extent  to  which  a  conservatory  can  be 
vay  of  effective  grouping.  Although  most  furnished  with  highly  ornamental  hardy  plants 
Ftrns  are  individually  graceful  in  habit,  yet  the  without  what  is  called  hard  forcing,  or  fndeed 
appearance  of  a  fernery  is  greatly  enhanced  by  forcing  at  ail,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
ikilful  management.  Amongst  the  many  months,  is  hardly  realised,  nor  has  the  sunject 
different  ways  of  arranging  Ferns  so  as  to  ever  been  much  discussed.  With  people  living  in 
produce  a  satisfactory  result,  and  at  the  same  '  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  spring 
time  show  each  plant  off  to  the  best  advantage,  flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  seldom  in  bloom  till  May  ; 
there  are  two  which  may  fairly  claim  superiority  hence,unle88theyhaveagoodindoor8upply, along 
over  all  others.  The  first  relates  to  ferneries  in  season  of  barrenness  is  experienced.  If,  there- 
which  all  specimens,  large  and  small,  are  planted  fore,  in  every  garden  where  a  good  collection  of 
oat  without  reference  to  regularity  or  symmetry  !  hardy  spring  and  summer  flowers  existed,  a 
-^llowing  them,  in  fact,  to  grow  comparatively  j  certain  portion  of  them  w'ere  each  season 
wild,  so  as  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible ,  set  aside  and  put  into  pots  about  the 
natural  growth.  Under  such  conditions  plants  beginning  of  winter,  and  set  in  a  cool  house, 
with  broad  and  bold  foliage  intermix  with  others  .  they  would  afford  a  bright  show  of  flow  ers 
of  a  different  character,  and  form  masses  of  during  the  early  portion  of  the  year,  when  there 
vegetation  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  I  are  none  outside.  Numbers  of  hardy  border 
A  fernery  of  this 
kindii  not,  however, 
within  the  reach  of 
everyone ;  many  can¬ 
not  afford  space  for 
gronpingofthis  kind ; 
on  the  contrary,  they 
have  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  few 
specimens  in  pots 
and  with  arranging 
them  at  intervals  so 
as  to  form  various 
combmations.  In  all 
anangements  of  this 
hind  striking  con¬ 
trasts  should  be  al¬ 
ways  kejpt  in  view, 
and  which  can  be 
easily  effected  by 
selecting  species  of 
altogether  different 
habits,  and  grouping 
them,  not  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  acd 
form,  but  also  colour. 

Even  a  few  plants 
jadiciously  put  to¬ 
gether,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  a  compara- 
tivclysmall  space  m  ay 
be  made  to  look  well, 
proridod  the  best 
mode  of  grouping  is 
adopted,  spreading 
species  being  so  dis- 

p^ed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  plants  not  only  do  well  under  glass,  but  do  for 
such  as  are  more  npright.  For  example,  broad- 1  better  than  out  outdoors,  and  show  a  delicacy 


A  Group  of  Exotic  Feins. 


foliaged  sorts,  such  as  Balantium  Cufeita,  most 
of  the  Polypes,  Marattias,  the  bold-looking 
Davallias,  &c.,  should  not  be  brought  into  too 
cloM  contact  with  kinds  having  more  finely- 
divided  fronds,  such  as  Lastreas,  Pteris,  or 
Ravalliaa  of  the  finely-cut  section,  nor  with 
plants  of  upright  growth,  such  as  Blechnums, 
Lomarias,  &c.,  but  all  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  make  a  pleasing  group.  It  may  be  also  stated 

P'  vonr  of  this  last  mode  of  growing  FeriiBihat 
I  the  most  useful,  as  it  allows  the  same 
ts  to  be  used  in  different  ways  for  deoora- 
in  rooms,  and  for  mixing  with  flowering 


in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  a  beauty  of 
foliage  and  habit,  that  only  those  who  have 
seen  the  plants  under  such  circumstances  could  . 
believe.  In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  i 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  few  directions  as  regards  I 
the  preparation  of  hardy  plants  for  flowering  ' 

I  indoors.  Among  the  shrubby  class  adapted  for 
the  purpose 

I  Roses  stand  fik.st,  because  they  are  more  at 
homo  in  such  quarters  than  out-of-doors,  and 
afford  such  a  long  display  of  flowers  of  all  colours. 
Rambling  kinds,  like  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Marechad 
Niel,  ana  Cheshnnt  Hybrid,  or  any  of  the  froe- 


lants  in  the  conservatory,  &c.  In  all  cases  :  climbing  sorts,  of  which  those  named  are  among 
'oul  symmetry  in  grouping  Ferns  ;  they  cer-  the  best,  may  be  planted  ont  in  either  an  inside 
unly  do  not  gain  anything  by  being  set  in  a  or  outside  border,  and  trained  up  the  roof  or 
^-mal  manner,  and  overcrowding  is  also  another  |  walls  with  the  certainty  of  their  growing  and 
HI.  If  placed  thickly  together  individuality  is  producing  thousands  of  flowers  in  February, 
ist,  and  wherever  there  is  convenience  they  March,  and  April.  Roses  soon  cover  much 
Itould  stand  on  either  a  solid  bed  of  earth  or  on  space  under  glass,  and  bloom  freely  the  first 
1  layer  of  ashes  kept  constantly  moist.  Thus  year.  Thevreat  secret  of  their  culture  is  to 
^stanoed,  very  few  insects  will  make  tl^ir^  K^from  insects,  an  easy  matter  in 

Jp^rance,  and,  where  practicable,  this  wa^ei- ftSeool  li^K^l^fumigation,  and  pruning  aslliitj^^ 
picing  them  will  be  fooad  much  superior  to  as  poasiM.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marcohal  Niel, 


and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (respectively  yellowish 
blush,  bright  yellow,  and  deep  crimson),  all 
make  fine  long  growths,  extending  to  yards  in  a 
single  season,  and  such  growths  will  bloom  their 
I  whole  length,  and  extend  as  well ;  hence  the 
!  error  of  severe  pruning,  one  of  the  worst 
practices  imaginable  with  such  free-growing 
subjects — in  fact,  Mardchal  Niel  will  not  endure 
I  such  treatment.  Climbing  Roses  in  a  cool  house, 
such  as  I  am  contemplating,  are  far  better  than 
Rosea  in  pots,  ten  times  morecasily  managed,  and 
,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  it  is  useless 
troubling  with  pot  plants  at  all. 

Hardy  shrubs. — In  a  hardy  plant- house 
Camellias  would  succeed  extremely  well,  and  so 
would  Chinese  Azaleas  planted  out,  and  all  the 
fine  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  such  as  the  old 
free- flowering  Gibsoni,  ciliatum,  Countess  of 
Haddington,  and  all  the  newer  and  still  finer 
hybrids  belonging  to  the  jasminiflorum  breed. 
Among  outdoor  shrubs  that  stand  taking  up 
from  the  ground  to  force,  and  putting  back 
again  about  June  or  July  to  recoup  in  the  open 
air  for  a  season,  are  common  Azaleas,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Deutzias,  Laurustinus,  flowering 
Currants,  Weigelas, 
double  and  single 
Thorns,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  spring-  flowering 
shrubs.  Any  of  these 
taken  up  in  Novem¬ 
ber  with  a  little  care, 
and  put  in  pots  in 
common  and  rather 
light  sojl  (it  need  not 
be  rich),  will  flower 
freely  after  the  new 
year  and  onwards. 
iBut  the  beat  way  to 
manage  such  plants 
is  to  keep  them 
permanently  in  pots 
{dunged  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  or  shrubberies, to 
display  their  flowers 
there  till  they  arc 
wanted  for  indoors, 
when  they  only  need 
to  be  lifted  out  of 
the  ground,  and  such 
roots  cut  off  as  are 
coming  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pots 
or  over  their  rims. 
This  is  the  best  way 
in  which  to  keep 
shrubs  for  forcing, 
using  ono  lot  one 
year  and  another  the 
next,  on  any  two  or 
three  years.  The 
majority,  however, 
lift  out  of  the  ground  and  force  at  once,  espe¬ 
cially  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

Hardy  bulbs,  &c. — These  shrubs,  and 
the  Camellias  and  other  things  allnded  to,  wonld 
form  a  background  to  a  cool  house.  Fill  up  the 
body  of  the  space,  and  for  the  rest  dependence 
would  have  to  be  placed  upon  the  following 
hardy  subjects  :  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  including  any  of  the 
common  Daffodils,  which  succeed  l^utifully 
under  glass  ;  the  white  Wood  Hyacinth  is  a 
fine  subject ;  Lilium  candidum.  Anemone 
fulgens  and  A.  japonica  alba.  Spiraea  japonica 
(white),  Spirjea  palmata  (pink).  Forget-me-nots 
(blue  and  white),  Arabis,  Iberia  corifolia,  and 
others  ;  Phlox  procumbens,  Saxifraga  Wallace!, 
and  others  of  the  same  habit ;  early  Phloxes, 
Iris,  Pieonies,  Stocks,  Asters,  Dielytra,^  Poten- 
tillas,  Violets,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Primroses. 
Auriculas— in  fact,  all  free-flowering  spring  and 
summer  flowers  of  a  not  too  rampant  habit. 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Ditfodils,  and  other 
early  bulbs  ishqn;i|d  taken  up  out  of  the  ground 
^rly^ln  thb  autunin  ^d  potted;  and  most  of 

and  houesd 
Nearly  all  rtrictly 
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herbaoeous  subjects,  however,  like  the  Spiraea, 
Phlox,  Iris,  and  Dielytra,  whose  steins  die  down 
in  winter,  lift  easily  and  flower  well,  and  may 
be  mmiged  by  any  intelligent  amateur  who  is 
careful  in  lifting  his  plants  to  get  good  roots 
with  them,  not  a  difficult  matter.  Large  pots 
should  be  avoided;  if  they  are  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  the  roots  and  allow  a  very 
little  soil  in  and  around  them,  they  will  do. 
Small  pot)  should  be  the  motto.  All  such 
plants  are  ready  for  forcing  as  soon  as  taken 
up,  and  need  no  preparation. 

Shrubby  subjects,  like  Iberis,  should  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings.  A  few  young  tops  put  in 
under  a  handlight  or  cloche  will  make  neat  little 
flowering  tufts,  and  the  Arabia  and  other  dwarf 
subjects  like  it  may  be  managed  in  the  same 
way.  Primroses  and  Auriculas  of  all  sorts  may 
be  taken  up  in  October  and  potted,  and  these 
alone  will  make  an  exceptionally  fine  show  and 
afford  much  variety.  Spirnca  japonica  and  S. 
palmata  lift  in  clumps  with  the  spade  in  winter, 
and  are  not  checked  in  the  least.  The  Anemone 
japonica  alba,  unless  it  can  be  got  in  good 
masses,  is  better  potted  a  season  and  left  in  the 
border  in  the  pots.  It  is  well  worth  the  trouble, 
for  when  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  window  or  under 
glass  it  is  a  noble  subject,  producing  abundance 
of  large  white  flowers  far  clearer  and  more 
perfect  than  out-of-doors.  The  red  kind  should 
also  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Phloxes  are 
also  pretty,  and  produce  perfect  spikes  of  flower 
under  glass  ;  only  the  dwarf  early  sorts  should 
be  used,  and  they  will  lift  and  force  well.  The 
Dielytra  is  even  more  accommodating,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants  that  can  be 
grown,  but  all  named  are  suitable. 

Anyone  having  a  house  or  pit  ready  for  such 
subjects,  say  in  December,  should  then  have  all 
his  plants  potted  and  placed  in  it.  I  would  not 
advise  him  to  push  the  plants  at  first,  but  after 
the  new  year  he  should  take  advantage 
of  all  fine  days  to  husband  the  natural  heat ; 
and  if  the  house  be  heated,  which  would  be 
better,  he  could  keep  the  temperature  up  to  50 
degs.  or  55  degs.  by  day,  which  is  sufficient  to 
sot  everything  on  the  move.  Early  plants  would 
flower  first,  and  the  others  would  follow  in 
succession  just  the  same  as  outdoors.  In  March, 
April,  and  May  the  house  should  be  gay  with 
flowers.  It  is  not  needful  to  have  a  large  house 
for  such  plants,  but  whatever  its  size,  it  should 
be  well  fllie  1.  By  midsummer  the  display  will 
be  over,  wheu  the  house  can  be  devoted  to 
other  purposes  till  wanted  again ;  and 
the  plants  can  be  turned  out-of-doors,  and  each 
kind  treated  according  to  its  need.  Those  who 
have  vineries.  Peach  houses,  or  greenhouses 
may,  of  course,  use  them  also  for  growing  hardy 
plants  whiU  the  trees  or  other  inmates  are  at 
rest,  or  not  far  advanced,  but  most  success  will 
attend  those  who  can  devote  a  house  to  the 
plants  themselves.  J.  S. 


air  possible,  but  shade  from  bright  sun.  As  the 
pots  get  nicely  full  of  roots  wesde  manure  water 
should  be  given  freely,  and  they  should  be  kept 
well  syringed  twice  a  day  on  bright  days,  closing 
the  frame  early  in  the  afternoon,  which  will 
greatly  help  to  keep  down  spider  and  promote 
sturdy  growth.  Wnen  the  nights  begm  to  get 
cool,  which  will  be  in  SeptemW,  they  should 
be  moved  to  an  intermediate  house,  or  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  much  below  55  degs., 
so  as  to  ripen  the  wood,  as  upon  this  depends 
whether  there  will  be  much  flower  or  not.  The 
soil  I  find  suitable  is  good  fibry  loam  two  parts, 
and  leaf  soil  one  part,  with  a  good  admixture  of 
quarter-inch  bones,  and  sufficient  sand  to  make 
the  whole  porous. — R.  A. 

Tuberoses.  —  The  purity  of  colour  and 
delightful  fragrance  of  the  Tuberose  has  caused  it 
to  b^me  popular  in  English  gardens.  In  these 
respects  it  resembles  the  Garaenia,  but,  unlike 
that  plant,  it  does  not  absolutely  require  a  warm 
house  to  grow  it  in.  Those  who  have  but  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  or  frame  mav  grow  Tube¬ 
roses  very  well,  but,  of  course,  if  the  flowers  are 
required  in  winter  or  spring,  the  plants  must 
have  heat  from  the  time  they  are  potted,  other¬ 
wise  they  bloom  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  culture  is  simple  enough,  and  good  speci¬ 
mens  may  be  easily  grown  if  two  points  are  kept 
in  mind,  viz.,  to  get  the  pots  full  of  roots  before 
giving  much  water,  and  never  to  let  them 
know  the  want  of  it  when  they  come  into 
full  growth.  If  required  for  winter  bloom,  to 
come  in,  say,  the  middle  of  January,  pot  the 


Winter  blooming  Pleut.— This  shrub,  the 
Linum  trigynum  of  botanists,  has  been  known 
as  a  winter  blooming  plant  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  is  generally  found  in  a  half-starved  condition, 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  producing  only  a 
few  straggliog  flowers  ;  but  no  plant  better 
renays  good  cultivation,  and  if  well  grown  it 
will  reward  the  cultivator  with  a  profusion  of 
clear  bright  yellow  flowers  in  the  deM  of  winter, 
when  few  plants  are  in  bloom.  Early  in  March 
secure  good  strong  cuttings  of  it ;  these  can  be 
easily  had  if,  when  done  flowering,  the  plants 
are  partially  cut  back.  In  a  brisk  heat  the 
cuttings  str.ke  root  quickly,  and  when  well 
rooted  they  should  be  pott^  singly  in  3-inch 
pots,  taking  care  to  pinch  the  joints  of  the  shoots, 
so  as  to  cauie  them  to  break  Dock.  When  they 
have  taken  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  and  started 
freely,  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  in 
au  intermediate  house.  They  should  be  kept 
potted  on  as  required  and  well  pinched  back  ; 
watering  at  this  stage  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  the  plants  should  be  kept  well  syringed,  as 
they  are  sabjeot  to  red  spider.  By  June,  if  the 
cuttings  were  roo^  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
they  will  need  their  final  shift,  and  if  large  plants 
are  re<juired,  8  iaoh  pots  will  be  none  too  large. 
A  fortnight  before  they  are  moved  into  their 
floweiiag  pots  they  should  be  stopped  for  the 
last  time,  and  when  they  have  got  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil  they  should  for  a  timaJ»e^plaoed  in  a 
cool  frame,  setting  them  on  lashesn^ 
moisture- holding  niaterial.  Ke\|L3hV«  a  Mt 
dlose  till  hardened  off ;  afterwards  give  all  ( 
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bulbs  quite  by  October.  If  they  are  good  plump 
bulbs,  put  two  in  a  6-inoh  pot ;  if  only  of  mode¬ 
rate  size,  three  may  be  put  in  a  pot.  Drain 
the  pots  well,  using  good  fibrous  loam  with  a 
fair  amount  of  leaf-soil  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  Pot  firmly,  water  moderately,  and 
place  in  a  warm  house,  and  if  you  can  plunge 
the  pots  to  the  rims  in  bottom  heat  so  much  the 
better.  Until  growth  fairly  commences  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  watering,  keeping  the 
soil  just  moist  without  bringing  it  into  a  wet 
state  being  what  is  required.  a  general  way 
if  the  pots  are  plunged  little  or  no  water  will  be 
needed  until  several  inches  of  growth  are  made. 
The  plants  must  enjoy  plenty  of  light  whilst 
making  their  growth,  and  when  the  pots  get 
full  of  roots  the  soil  must  never  get  very  dry. 
By  potting  a  few  bulbs  from  October  to  June, 
Tuberoses  may  be  had  all  through  the  winter 
and  spring,  through  the  summer,  and  far  into 
the  autumn  months.  Those  who  have  no  warm 
house  will  do  best  to  pot  in  April  or  May,  ob¬ 
serving  the  same  cultural  details,  but  shading 
from  hot  sun,  and  syringing  freely  in  hot 
weather.  The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  what  is  now  called  the  African  Tuberose. 
Hitherto  the  Tuberoses  grown  in  English 
gardens  have  come  from  Italy  and  America, 
where  the  warm  summers  form  the  perfect 
growth  and  thorough  maturity  of  the  trees. 
Now  we  also  get  them  from  Africa,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  are  the  best  in  quality,  and  bloom 
Ijbaturally  earlier  than  those  grown  in  qthei? 

This  is  very  likelv  to ,  ^  the  csee,  as 
■tlley  would  probably  be  in  fin^_  gri>wtlk:iM»i3eriaii 
African  sun  ere  they  start  in  eith< 


America,  and  would  naturallv  go  to  rest  at  an 
earlier  date.  As  an  outdoor  plant  the  Tuberose 
has  but  little  value  with  us,  although  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  fairly  well  started  under  glass  in  spring, 
and  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  sunny  comer. 
The  common  practice  is  to  throw  the  bulbs 
away  after  flowering,  as  they  in  a  grc»t  mea¬ 
sure  exhaust  themselves  much  in  the  way  that 
choice  Hyacinths  do. — Byflket. 

Azalea  mollis  in  pots.— This  Azalea  is 
doubtless  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  plants  for  forcing,  either  for  decoration 
in  pots  or  for  supplying  cut  flowers ;  for  the  latter 
purpose  it  Is  esp^ially  serviceable,  as  it  comes 
into  flower  at  a  very  early  date  with  but  little 
heat,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  are  very 
varied  and  pleasing,  soft  shades  of  pink  and 
blush  predominating.  In  short.  Azaleas  of 
this  class  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
list  of  good  things  that  flower  daring  the  early 
days  of  the  year.  When  out,  a  good  length  of 
stalk  can  be  had  with  the  flower  without 
materially  injuring  the  plant ;  the  blossom 
buds  being  all  on  the  top  of  the  shoots,  the 
flowering  ones  of  this  year  can  be  cut  away, 
and  yet  leave  a  good  head  of  weaker  shoots 
that  will,  under  good  culture,  develop  into 
flowering  shoots  for  next  yosur.  The  only  danger 
is  that,  being  hardy  plants,  they  may  be  too 
suddenly  turned  out-of-doors  after  their  flower¬ 
ing  season  is  over,  treatment  which  the  hardiest 
plants  in  cultivation  will  not  endure.  Give 
them  shelter  until  their  young  growth  is  pretty 
well  matured,  and  then,  under  warm,  geniad 
weather,  they  will  enjoy  being  out  of-doors  for 
a  time.  Not  the  least  of  the  merits  belonging  to 
these  Azaleas  is,  that  having  such  fibrous  roots, 
they  can  be  lifted  in  the  early  part  of  winter  and 
placed  under  glass,  when,  with  the  aid  of  only 
a  slight  rise  in  temperature,  they  can  be  had  in 
bloom  very  early  in  the  new  year. — J.  G.  H. 

Dwarf  Soabioiis. — These  are  not  half  so 
much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be,  as  not  only 
are  they  very  showy  in  beds  or  borders,  but  they 
are  also  valuable  in  pots  for  the  embellishment 
of  greenhouses  and  conservatories— a  purpose 
for  which  they  are  well  adapted.  They  may  be 
had  in  bloom  almost  at  any  season  by  sowing  at 
different  times,  or  by  keeping  plants  stopped  or 
pinched  back  till  about  a  month  or  so  before 
blooms  are  wanted.  To  have  them  early,  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in  September, 
and  the  plants,  when  large  enough,  pneked  off 
thinly  or  potted  singly,  and  kept  close  for  a  few 
days  to  give  them  a  start,  after  which  the  best 
place  for  them  to  winter  in  is  a  light,  airy  shelf 
in  any  cool  house  or  pit  near  the  Glass.  Early 
in  spring  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a 
shift  into  7'inch  pots,  which  are  quite  large 
enough  to  grow  them  in,  as,  when  they  become 
root-TOund,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  them 
well  f^  by  watering  with  liquid  manure.  By 
the  end  of  May  or  thinning  of  June  they  will 
be  benefited  by  being  plunged  outdoors,  which 
should  be  done  in  an  open,  sunnv  position,  as 
the  more  stocky  and  hardy  the  shoots  are,  the 
more  flowers  they  will  produce.  For  planting 
in  borders  plants  are  generally  raised  in  spring ; 
but  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  sow  in  autumn, 
as  they  are  so  persistent  in  blooming  that  they 
last  the  whole  summer  through,  however  ^n 
they  begin.  As  they  vary  much  from  seed  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  save  cuttings  from  any  fine  sorts, 
and  propagate  in  that  way ;  by  doing  that  a 
select  strain  ma^  be  secured,  and  distinct  ooloan 
had  for  arranging  in  lines  or  beds  as  may  be 
desired,  or  for  planting  tu  vuisse,  in  which 
manner  they  produce  a  very  striking  and  pleas¬ 
ing  effect.  These  dwarf  Scabious  live  out-of- 
doors  in  mild  winters ;  we  have  nmny  now  in 
our  borders  which  have  afforded  us  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flowers  for  cutting. — S.  D. 


Musk. — The  variety  known  as  Harrison's 
Giant  Musk  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  for  all 
purposes  of  decoration,  both  in  the  greenhouse 
or  flower  garden,  for  its  odour,  though  not  so  > 
powerful  as  that  of  the  common  Musk,  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  ' 
fine  showy  flower  it  bears,  and  the  easy  way  in 


which  it  can  be  proj^gated  and  grown  into  a 
large  plant,  its  value  is  at  once  apparent.  It  is  > 


a  fine  bedding  plant,  as  I  have  well  proved 
daring  this  p^  summer,  for  it  has  kept  up  a  < 
co<atinm?ns  growth  and  profusion  of  bloom  all 
the  sunder  from  the  middle  of  May,  when  first 
pD  fc  ciLtl  f;lU  the  This  is  more 

than  Calceolaria,  although  a 
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friend  of  easy  growth.  As  before  sUted,  this 
Musk  is  easily  propagated,  and  it  may  be  said 
anyone  can  grow  it ;  but  one  good  way  is  to  keep 
a  few  plants  in  5-inch  jpots  as  stock  plants. 
They  may  be  bloomed  thronghout  the  summer 
in  a  greenhouse  or  window,  and  these  pots  kept 
in  a  frame  during  the  winter  months,  or  the  cool 
end  of  a  greenhouse  will  be  better,  kept  close  to 
the  light  till  February,  and  they  i^ll  then  begin 
to  make  stout  growth,  and  should  be  repotted 
in  well-drained  pots  and  in  good  rich  loam. 
When  the  shoots  get  a  few  joints  in  length  they 
may  be  taken  off,  and  each  put  singly  in  a 
S-inch  pot,  when,  if  kept  in  a  close  place,  such 
as  a  small  frame  or  a  hand  light,  if  nothing 
bettor  is  at  hand,  they  will  soon  make  a  start 
into  CTowth,  and  when  this  is  effected  they 
should  be  pinched  with  finger  and  thumb  to 
make  them  stout  and  bushy.  The  plants  will 
soon  want  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  should 
then  be  put  to  a  cool  part  of  house  or  frame,  to 
be  put  out  in  May,  and  will  be  in  full  bloom 
sooner  than  any  other  plant.  I  attribute  my 
success  this  year  to  a  good  mulching  of  loam 

SIven  to  the  plants  when  the  weather  was  so 
ry.  This  kent  them  blooming  all  the  summer 
through. — C.  Mkaoock,  Belsize  Park, 

Plants  for  moulds  in  greenhouses.— 
It  is  surprising  how  effective  some  of  our  small 
indoor  plants  can  be  made  to  look  when  grown 
on  a  raised  mould  of  peat  or  loam,  or,  as  one 
might  call  it,  a  pyramid  of  soil.  Many  of  our 
small  trailing  Ferns,  such  as  Davallias,  some  of 
the  Polypodiums,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  are  only 
made  to  form  really  attractive  objects  by  growing 
them  in  a  mass  on  a  mound  or  pyramid,  and  in 
most  cases  such  plants  thrive  better  under  this 
treatment  than  under  any  other.  At  Kew  there 
are  some  pretty  specimens  of  this  kind  formed 
by  several  Peperomias,  such  as  prostrata,  this 
latter  looking  much  healthier  when  grown  in 
this  way  than  when  grown  in  baskets.  The 
Pellioniaa,  too,  are  excellent  both  in  health  and 
colour  thus  treated,  P.  pulchra  being  especially 
happy.  Hova  bella,  generally  an  unsatisfactorv 
plimt,  is  as  free  and  healthy  as  one  need  wish 
when  planted  against  a  peat  mould  or  a  piece  of 
Dicksonia  stem.  Two  of  the  moat  attractive 
plants  in  the  stove  are  Philodendron  melano- 
chrysum  and  Cissus  porphyrophyllos,  and  their 
health  and  vigour  are  attributed  to  their  having 
a  nice  peaty -looking  piece  of  Tree  Fern,  in 
which  toeir  stem  roots  seem  to  delight.  The 
Cissus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  stove  plants 
when  grown  as  at  Kew,  the  large  corrugated, 
deep-bronzed  foliage,  thickly  marbled  and 
spotted  with  pink  and  white,  l^ing  particularly 
striking.  As  much  may  be  said  for  the  Philo¬ 
dendron,  whose  velvety  leaves  and  crystallised 
surface  are  very  ornamental.  Another  pretty 
plant  when  grown  upon  a  mound  of  soil  is  Mikania 
pulverulenta,  a  bronze-leaved  composite  with 
crisp  foliage,  something  like  a  Panax.  There 
has  been  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  the  stove  at 
Kew  during  the  whole  summer,  and  it  is  in  very 
fine  condition  still.  Some  of  the  dwarfer 
.Kschynanthuses,  Fittonias,  Cyrtoderias,  Cham- 
seranthemums,  and  similar  trailing  plants 
suggest  themselves  as  suitable  subjects  for  this 
style  of  cultivation  ;  thus  managed,  they  would 
certainly  look  well,  and  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
likely  that  they  would  prove  more  at  home 
under  such  treatment  tnan  when  grown  in 
baskets  or  small  pots.— C. 

12210. — Lilaoe  in  pots. — As  the  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  given  by  “J.  D.  E.,”  does  not 
fully  meet  the  inquiry  of  **  A.  M.  X.,”  I  add  a 
few  additional  remarks.  Market  gardeners, 
and  those  who  force  Lilacs,  select  good  bushy 
plants  from  the  nursery  stock  which  have  formed 
flower  buds.  Lilacs  doing  that,  like  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  the  season  before  blooming.  These  are 
potted  in  October  (in  8-inch  pots),  and  may  be 
readily  forced  into  blossom  any  time  during  the 
following  winter.  A  longer,  but,  perhaps, 
better  plan  is  to  keep  the  plants  through  one 
winter  and  summer  in  pots,  and  grow  them 
slower,  but  they  will  be  stronger,  and  throw 
out  more  blossoms.  In  addition  to  Charles  X., 
the  Persian  Lilac  is  a  good  one  to  force,  and 
when  the  plants  are  gone  out  of  blossom  they 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  either 
used  in  the  open  ground  or  forced  again.  To 
force  Lilacs  to  any  extent  requires  a  larg^j4ipck 
of  young  plants.  When  they  are  kept  |  aeas^ 
before  mrcing  the  pote  isbould  be  piuflge^tia 
leaves  or  old  tan  during  the  winter,  anokept 


wall  watered  in  summer.  Forcing  Lilacs  is 
easily  managed  by  those  having  glass  and  heat 
at  command. — J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

12324.— Fine-leaved  Begonias. — Thete  have  for 
their  parent  B.  Rex,  a  kind  with  very  handsome  foliaf^. 
They  should  not  be  dried  off  in  the  winter.  With  good 
culture  the  leaves  will  keep  green  all  through  the  winter 
in  a  stove.  If  they  are  srrown  for  summer  decoration  only 
they  may  be  rested  in  winter  by  partially  dr^  Ing  them  off. 
It  does  not  answer  to  dry  them  off  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  tuberous  kinda— J.  D.  E. 


TREBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

HARDY  HEATHS. 

If  there  is  a  class  of  hardy  flowering  plants  more 
generally  neglected  than  another  it  u  the  hardy 
Heaths.  One  rarely  sees  them  in  small  gardens, 
and  only  occasionally  where  gardening  is  done 
on  a  tolerably  large  scale.  Very  few  hardy 
flowers  continue  so  long  in  health  and  vigour 
with  so  little  care ;  indeed,  they  belong  to  that 
class  of  plamts  which  only  require  to  be  well 
planted  and  left  alone.  Give  them  the  soil 
they  like,  and  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air,  and 
they  will  lead  a  happy  life  for  many  years 
without  showing  signs  of  exhaustion  and 
suffering ;  theremre,  how  suitable  must  they 
be  for  those  who  are  either  lacking  in  the 
necessary  skill  or  time  for  the  snccessful  culture 
of  many  floweriog  plants.  Heaths  are  of  lowly 
stature,  carpeting  the  ground  with  a  dense  mass 


Pine-leaved  Heath  (Erica  cinerea). 

of  neat  foliage,  which  remains  verdant  all  the 
year  through.  They  cover  themselves  at  their 
appointed  season  with  flowers  either  very  fine, 
or  delicate,  or  bright  in  colour,  and  last  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  bloom.  What,  then,  can  we 
find  better  for  covering  pieces  of  open  ground 
with  which  one  does  not  wish  to  have  the 
trouble  of  annual  cultivation  ?  Now  that  there 
is  so  much  heard  of  the  wild  |^arden,  and 
naturalising  certain  plants  in  suitable  places 
in  woodlands  and  the  outlying  portions  of 
pleasure-grounds,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
capabilities  of  the  hardy  Heaths  for  such 
purposes.  Who  that  has  passed  over  a 
breezy  common  in  the  flowering  time  of 
the  common  Heath  can  have  failed  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  rich  mass  of  colour  which  it 
gives  ?  There  is  probably  no  finer  floral  dbplay 
in  the  world  than  that  which  can  be  enjoyed  in 
the  blooming  time  of  the  Heath  and  Furze  on 
the  Heath  downs  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Some¬ 
thing  similar  on  a  small  scale  can  be  enjoyed  in 
onr  gardens.  Thus  in  Mr.  McIntosh’s  garden 
at  Weybridge,  Surrey,  renowned  for  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  gigantic  growths  of  Lilinm  aura- 
turn  and  giganteum,  small  tracts  of  ground  are 
Heaths,  with  just  simply  footpaths 
' ..  ir  <:mffsLkhem.  so  representing  a  cominpL  iti 
miil^re.  Many  imagine — uideed  it  ia  ft 
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common  error— that  hardy  Heaths  require  peat 
soil.  That  they  grow  naturally  in  this  is  true, 
but  they  also  thrive  in  loam  of  a  tolerably  light 
nature  and  even  when  verging  on  sand.  In  any 
01^  a  good  spadeful  of  soil  taken  out  and  replaced 
with  a  suitable  compost  would  assure  health 
and  vigour  for  years,  especially  if  top-dressed 
annually.  Our  native  kinds,  tetralix  and 
cinerea,  are  very  attractive,  and  really  worth  a 
place  in  any  garden  ;  but  we  are  not  in  choice 
COD  fined  to  them.  ^  We  have  more  than  a  score 
of  good  and  distinct  kinds,  amongst  which  I 
will  mention  particularly  cinerea  coccinea, 
cinerea  rubra,  and  cinerea  camea  (the  latter 
flowering  in  January,  weather  permitting), 
mediterranea  and  its  variety,  alba,  vagans 
aurea,  australis,  multiflora  alba,  stricta,  and 
berbacea.  These  are  all  good,  hardy,  free- 
flowering  kinds.  Byfleet. 

HYDRANGEAS. 

As  a  shrub  in  the  south  of  England,  and  as  a 
market  plant  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  common  Hydrangea  is  well  known  and 
justly  admired  ;  but,  according  to  the  rate  of 
progress  made  by  Hydrangea  panicnlata  grandi- 
flora  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  bids 
fair  to  become  as  popular  as  the  common  kind 
for  both  the  purposes  just  mentioned.  H.  pani¬ 
cnlata  grand  iflora,  as  brought  into  Covent 
Garden  Market,  has  been  truly  magnificent, 
plants  about  2  feet  high  in  5-inch  pots  bearing 
three  and  sometimes  four  large  clusters  of 
flowers.  These  plants  are  mostly  grown  on  the 
Continent,  where  large  numbers  are  now  culti¬ 
vated  and  imported  during  winter  in  a  deciduous 
state.  They  are  then  potted  in  good  loamy  soil, 
and  placed  m  a  frame  or  cool  house  in  which 
they  flower  ;  but  in  order  to  have  them  in  early 
additional  heat  mnst  be  used.  When  under 
glass  this  Hydrangea  is  very  liable  to  suffer 
from  attacks  of  red  spider ;  therefore  it  must 
be  syringed  frequently,  especially  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves,  and  as  little  heat  used  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  development  of  the 
blossoms.  Being  a  gross  feeder,  it  mnst  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry. 

As  a  hardy  shrub,  the  typical,  but  seldom 
seen,  H.  panicnlata  is,  except  in  flower,  superior 
to  its  better  known  variety,  the  foliage  being 
larger  and  of  a  deeper  green  ;  the  outline  of  the 
plant,  too,  is  more  pleasing  and  the  growth 
stronger,  but  the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  showy. 
Hydrangeas  of  the  Hortensis  type  include, 
beside  the  common  one,  Thomas  Hogg,  a  white  - 
flowered  kind  ;  Otaksa,  rose  coloured ;  and 
oyanoolada,  a  kind  with  purple-black  stems  and 
blueish  flowers.  In  many  kinds  the  sterile 
flowers  are  but  few  in  number,  and  thinly 
scattered  over  the  cluster  of  minute  fertile 
blossoms,  so  that  they  have  a  lighter  appearance 
than  Hortensia,  and  besides  are  less  affected 
by  wet.  They  include  japonica,  a  sort  with 
pale  rosy  flowers  and  thin  pointed  leaves  ;  rosea 
alba,  of  more  woody  texture  than  the  preceding, 
and  smaller  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  flowers, 
and  clnstert,  but  one  which  grows  quite  as 
large. 

This  Hydrangea  is  a  very  pretty  shrub,  as 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  sterile  blooms  are 
often  deeply  flushed  with  crimson.  Stellata 
prolifera,  with  its  star-like  pinkish  bloEsoms,  is 
a  pretty  little  kind  either  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  pots,  while  the  Oak -leaved  (H.  querci- 
folia)  is  really  grand  when  fully  developed,  yet 
it  is  quite  a  rarity.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
lobed,  in  most  cases  downy  beneath,  and  the 
sterile  flowers  are  pure  white.  Its  large  distinct 
foliage  stamps  this,  when  notin  bloom,  as  a  very 
distinct  shrub,  but  it  is  amongst  the  tenderest 
of  the  Hydrangeas,  and  liable,  unless  somewhat 
sheltered,  to  suffer  from  high  winds.  Variegated¬ 
leaved  kinds  are  represented  by  a  golden¬ 
leaved  form  of  the  common  one,  which  is  very 
liable  to  revert  to  the  green  state.  There  are 
also  gold  and  silver  variegated  varieties  of  H. 
japonica  in  gardens,  the  latter  very  pretty 
when  grown  under  glass  in  early  spring,  the 
foliage  then  being  clean  and  the  variegation  well 
defioed.  H.  japonica  tricolor,  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  leaves 
marked  with  white  and  green  and  margined 
with  deep  yellow.  The  variegation  of  this  is 
very  constent.  Where  used  as  outdoor  shrubs, 
all  the  Hydrangeas  should  have  cool  and  moist 
sitTinlforis  rather  the  and  dry  ones,  but  the 
best  resnlte  are  obtained  when  the  roots  are 
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moist  and  the  plants  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  then 
the  blossoms  become  of  a  brighter  hue  than 
when  in  shade.  The  climbing  Hydrangea  ( H. 
soandens),  or  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides,  has 
not  flowered  with  roe,  but  against  a  damp  wall 
its  growth  is  rapid,  and  it  fastens  itself  securely 
to  the  crevices  of  the  bricks  after  the  manner  of 
Ivy.  Alpha. 

BKRRV  BEARING  TREKS  AND  SHRUBS. 
Di’rivo  spring  and  early  summer  a  continual 
floral  display  is  kept  up  by  the  numerous  trees 
and  shrubs  now  to  ^  found  in  the  garden,  but  by 
the  beginning  of  September  the  list  is  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  then  attention  is  directed  to  the 
beautyandvariety  that  exist  among  fruit-bearing 
subjects.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
berries  remain  on  the  trees  varies  a  good  deal ; 
some  quickly  drop,  while  others,  such  as  Hollies, 
Pyracantha,  Pemettyas,  &c.,  remain  on  through¬ 
out  the  winter.  Birds  frequently  play  sad  havoc 
with  berry-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  but  such  is 
not  invariably  the  case,  as  some  seasons  very  few 
are  touched,  while  at  others  all  in  any  way 
popular  with  the  feather  tribe  are  taken.  A  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  is  that  most  of  the  Evergreens 
which  retain  their  fruit  throughout  the  winter 
are  among  the  least  sought  after  by  birds. 
Among  the  earliest  to  ripen  is  the  Mountain 
Ash  or  Rowan  tree  (Pyrus  Aucuparia),  whoso 
brightly  coloured  berries  are  borne  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  small  branchlets  on  which 
they  are  produced  bend  beneath  their  weight, 
thus  presenting  the  surface  of  the  whole  bunch 
to  the  spectator.  The  yellow-fruited  variety  is 
also  of  a  very  desirable  kind.  The  transparent 
Crab,  with  pretty  Cherry-like  Apples  of  a  rosy 
hue,  is  very  distinct  from  the  above.  The 
broad-leaved  Spindle  tree  (Euonymus  latifolius), 
with  its  peculiarly  shaped  fruits,  which,  after 
a  time,  open,  and  display  their  scarlet  seeds 
suspended  by  a  slender  filament,  is  an  attractive 
object  for  the  shrubbery  border. 

The  different  Roses,  too,  are  all  handsome  in 
a  berry-bearing  stage,  the  finest  in  this  respect 
being  Rosa  rugosa,  whose  large  orange  hips  are 
very  conspicuous  early  in  autumn  —  indeed, 
before  the  plant  has  finished  flowering.  Other 
Roses,  such  as  R.  villosa,  has  bright  crimson 
fruits  ;  R.  spinoslssima,  very  dark,  almost  black 
hips  ;  and  R.  cinnamomea  is  a  bright  red- berried 
kind.  The  scarlet  Thorn  (Crataegus  coccinea)  is 
very  showy,  as  is  also  the  large  yellow-berried 
C.  Aronia.  The  Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus)  grows  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation, 
and  produces  its  pure  white  berries  very  freely. 
The  common  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris)  ripens 
by  the  middle  of  August ;  and,  from  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  its  fruits,  and  their  bright  colours,  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object  at  that  time.  The 
berries  of  the  .Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophm  rham- 
noides)  supplies  an  uncommon  colour.  They 
aro  bright  orange,  and  from  their  numbers  are 
very  effective.  They  are  about  the  size  of  large 
Peas,  and  the  long  slender  shoots  of  this  plant 
are  sometimes  wreathed  for  some  distance  with 
them. 

The  different  Cotoneasters  are  all  attractive 
when  in  fruit,  some  being  very  brightly  coloured, 
and  others  of  a  more  sombre  hue.  C.  frigida,  a 
vigorous  growing  kind,  bears  large  clusters  of 
bright  crimson  berries,  which  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition  during  a  greater  part  of  the  winter  if  birds 
do  not  touch  them.  C.  Simonsi  does  not  ripen 
till  late  in  the  year,  but  then  its  orange-red  fruits 
are  very  bright  and  cheerful.  C.  b^illaris  has 
small  brown  berries,  individually  in  no  way 
sho  wy,  but  they  are  borne  in  numberssufficient  to 
make  them  attractive.  The  evergreen  kinds,  such 
as  microphylla  and  buxifolia,  also  bear  great 
numbers  of  reddish  brown  fruit.  Evergreens  retain 
their  berries  longest  in  winter,  and  amongst 
these  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  Holly, 
whose  berries  are  so  much  sought  after  at 
Christmas  time  for  decorative  purposes.  A 
vigorous  specimen  of  the  common  Holly  when 
well  furnished  with  berries,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  is  a  striking  object,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  variegated  leaved  kinds,  some  of 
which  are  just  as  prolific  in  fruit-bearing  as  the 
common  kind.  The  yellow- berried  Holly,  too, 
might  with  advantage  be  more  frequently 
planted  than  it  is,  as  it  is  in  all  respects  a 
counterpart  of  the  common  kind,  except  that 
the  berries  are  yellow.  In  slightly  shady  and 
sheltered  spots  the  bright  reji'^^rriea  of 
Skimmia  japonica  jrpmain  on  tl^uvl^^  t 
winter,  as  birds  do  not  touch 


Aucuba  japonica  will  bear  berries  freely  if  a 
male  plant  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  These 
last  two  are  very  useful  for  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion,  as  they  fruit  freely  when  in  a  small  state. 
Against  a  wall  nothing  surpasses  the  Pyracantha 
in  brightness  of  berry.  Pernettya  mucronata, 
with  purplish  fruit  as  large  as  a  Marrow-fat  Pea, 
has  long  been  known ;  but  there  are  now  a 
number  of  varieties,  varying  from  white  to 
almost  black,  that  are  both  handsome  and  free- 
fruiting,  and  which  should  ere  long  become  more 
popular.  Where  the  Arbutus  is  hardy,  its 
large,  rough,  crimson  berriesare  very  ornamental 
in  winter  ;  but  in  most  places  it  is  cut  down  by 
severe  winters.  There  are  many  other  trees 
and  shrubs  whose  berries  aro  more  or  less  orna¬ 
mental,  but  1  have  here  named  some  of  the 
most  useful.  Some  of  the  above  may  with  ad¬ 
vantage  bo  more  extensively  planted  than  they 
are.  A. 

Berberis  Darwini  is  well  known  to  make 
a  good  wall  plant,  and  by  associating  it  with 
B.  dulcis  and  B.  stenophylla,  all  of  which  are 
evergreen  and  neat  in  growth,  a  striking  effect 
would  be  the  result.  If  strong  plants  are  used 
in  the  first  place,  they  would  reach  a  height  of 
G  feet  in  four  or  five  years.  None  of  these  Bar¬ 
berries  are  very  particular  as  to  soil,  and  they 
will  grow  and  flower  freely  on  all  but  a  north 
aspect.  B.  Darwini  flowers  in  mid-winter  in 
the  West  of  England  in  the  form  of  a  bush. — 
J.  C.  C. 

12816.— Maernolia  not  bloomingr.— It  will  never 
bloom  in  a  north  aspect,  as  of  all  flowering  trees  it  requires 
the  most  sun.  If  you  have  a  sunny  wall  for  it  it  will 
flower,  that  is.  if  it  is  the  free-flowering  kind,  which  has 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of  a  snuff  colour.  If  you 
move  it  do  so  early  in  September,  mulching  the  roots  after 
planting  with  a  good  thickness  of  manure,  and  w’atcring  if 
the  following  spring  and  summer  prove  dry.— J.  C.  B. 

—  “  Somerset "  has  probably  got  the  wrong  variety. 
It  is  sometimes  twenty  year^  coming  to  maturity.  I 
should  almost  doubt  any  variety  blooming  on  a  north  wall 
though.— A.  B.  T.,  Eiist  AnglUu 

—  Avoid  giving  your  Magnolia  manure.  Tread  very 
Arm  and  quite  hard  the  soil  around  the  plant,  and  from 
my  own  experience  I  think  that  your  llagn<<lia  will  flower. 
My  own  Magnolia,  which  is  about  20  feet  high,  which  yearly 
flowers  well,  grows  in  a  hard  gravel  w'aik,  almost  daily 
rolled.- K.  K. 

Andromeda  Japonica.— When  this  shrub  is  well 
flowered,  as  a  pot  plant  there  arc  few  prettier  objects  for 
the  embcIliKhiiu'iit  of  the  conservatory  at  this  season  of  th** 
vear.  The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
but  scarcely  so  white,  and  more  wax-like.  These  are  borne 
in  long  necklace-like  clusters,  which  hang  in  graceful  pro¬ 
fusion  on  all  sides  of  the  plant,  intermixed  with  the  thick, 
deep  green  foliage. 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 
Qlassbouaea. 

Abutilons. — Where  white  flowers  are  wanted 
for  bouquets,  and  there  is  sufficient  stock  of  the 
pretty  A.  Boole  do  Neige,  it  will  be  found 
invaluable,  as  it  goes  on  blooming  so  long  as 
there  is  enongh  warmth  to  keep  up  growth. 
Young  dwarf  stocky  plants  that  can  be  stood  on 
a  shelf  near  the  roof  are  in  some  cases  better 
than  older  examples.  The  red  varieties,  and  also 
the  yellow,  at  the  present  time  so  much  in 
favour,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  are 
now  a  good  many  with  a  dwarf  distinct  habit 
and  remarkable  for  their  freedom  of  flowering. 
A  cool  stove  or  intermediate  temperature  suits 
them  best,  as  under  such  conditions  the  plants 
get  less  drawn  and  the  flowers  aro  stouter. 
Whenever  any  of  the  family  are  getting  too  tall 
they  may  be  headed  down  at  this  or  any  other 
season  if  there  is  enough  warmth  to  enable  their 
breaking  freely,  otherwise  they,  in  common  with 
all  other  plants,  are  better  left  until  further  on 
when  there  is  more  heat. 

Arum  Lilies  (Callas). — Where  flowers  of 
these  are  wanted  early  in  the  year,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  them  depends  on  how  the  plants 
have  been  treated.  Planting  out  in  single 
crowns  in  the  summer  time,  as  nas  been  advbed, 
and  lifting  and  potting  in  the  autumn,  has  many 
advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  both 
leaves  and  leaf-stalks  will  be  much  dwarfer  and 
have  a  nicer  appearance  when  in  bloom,  but 
stock  so  treated  should  be  kept  for  succesaional 
flowering,  as  it  does  not  usually  force  so  readilv 
as  larger  plants  that  have  been  grown  through 


ing  them  suflSciently  with  water,  and  keeping 
them  well  up  to  the  light.  Before  putting  them 
in  heat  see  that  they  are  perfectly  free  from 
aphides,  which  are  more  partial  to  them  than 
many  things,  and,  where  present,  get  down  into 
the  young  flowers  directly  they  l^gin  to  unfold, 
where  no  ordinary  quantity  of  Tobacco  smoke 
appears  to  reach  them. 

Mignonette.— Strong  plants  of  this  raised 
from  seed  sown  early  in  the  year  will,  if  they 
have  been  liberally  treated,  now  be  in  a  forward 
state  ;  a  temperature  of  from  45  dega.  to  50  degs. 
in  the  night  will  help  to  bring  the  flowers  on, 
but  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  so  much 
warmth  as  this  unless  in  the  case  of  the  earliest, 
the  bloom  of  which  is  in  an  advanced  stage, 
conpled  with  the  plants  being  kept  in  a  good 
light  house  or  pit  and  close  to  the  roof.  Plants 
raised  from  later  sowings,  especially  those  in¬ 
tended  to  bloom  the  last  in  spring,  should  bo 
kept  quite  cool,  giving  sufficient  air  every  day 
to  dispel  damp.  For  such  stock  as  this  a  low 
pit  with  a  stage  that  will  keep  the  plants  near 
the  roof,  and  enough  pipe  heat  to  exclude  frost, 
is  the  best,  as  under  these  conditions  the  plants 
keep  on  moving  slowly,  and  do  not  lose  their 
bottom  leaves  in  the  way  that  usnally  occurs  in 
a  stagnant  atmosphere  with  insufficient  light. 
In  the  case  of  plants  that  are  forward  and  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  a  little  manure  water 
should  be  given  once  a  fortnight. 

Christmas  Roses. — The  white  flowers  of 
these  plants,  when  nicely  managed,  are  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  the  Eucharis  ;  they  force  in  a 
very  moderate  heat ;  if  too  mnch  is  used  the 
blooms  are  liable  to  flag  when  placed  in  a  cooler 
temperature,  but  a  little  heat  is  beneficial  in 
drawing  the  stems  out  sufficiently  to  make  the 
flowers  more  useful  in  any  arrangements  in 
which  they  may  be  required.  If  some  strong 
flowering  roots  are  put  in  a  cold  frame,  kept 
moderately  close,  and  just  protected  from  frost, 
they  will  come  in  later  and  give  a  succession. 
Strong  clnmps  in  the  open  ground  should  be 
covered  with  handglasses,  by  which  means  the 
flowers  will  be  kept  clean.  If  this  precaution  is 
not  taken  they  get  spoiled  with  the  dirt  splashed 
on  them  in  wet  weather. 

Cinerarias. — With  the  exception  of  Violets, 
there  arc  few  blue  flowers  available  in  the  winter 
besides  these  ;  at  no  time  are  they  more  useful 
than  about  the  new  year.  Any  warmth  beyond 
that  of  a  few  degrees  a1>ove  the  ordinary  green¬ 
house  temperature  spoils  the  plants,  as  directly 
they  are  submitted  to  much  warmth  the  flowers 
become  so  drawn  as  to  make  them  worthless ; 
consequently,  unless  they  are  all  but  ready  to 
open  their  blooms,  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
quite  cool.  Where  successional  sowings  were 
made  everything  should  be  done  to  retard  the 
latest  portion  by  keeping  them  as  cool  as  can  be 
without  their  getting  frozen.  See  that  the 
whole  stock  is  kept  scrupulously  clear  from 
aphides ;  few  plants  are  sooner  spoiled  than 
Cinerarias  if  permitted  to  become  at  all  infested 
with  these  parasites.  As  has  i)een  frequently 
urged,  dipping  in  Tobacco  water  is  preferable  to 
fumigation  unless  the  latter  is  done  with  very 
great  care. 

Fruit. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — Where  a  proper 
Strawberry  house  does  not  exist,  and  the  forcing 
of  this  fruit  is  obliged  to  be  carried  on  in  early 
Peach  houses  and  vineries,  January  1  is  a  good 
time  to  get  in  the  first  batch  of  plants.  These, 
of  course,  will  be  selected  from  the  moat  for¬ 
ward  plants  in  the  smallest  pots,  as  the  crowns 
are  sure  to  be  ripe,  and  the  pots  being  quite  full 
of  roots,  their  throwing  up  flower  scrapes  will 
be  reduced  to  a  certainty.  When  the  plants 
have  been  dipped  and  top  dressed,  place  them 
on  shelves  close  to  the  glass,  syringe  regularly, 
and  give  them  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  roots 
constantly  moist,  as  anything  approachbg 
drought,  indep)endently  of  its  fostering  spider, 
will  produce  a  check  which  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  crop.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  fill  the 
shelves  in  these  houses  when  they  are  closed  for 
forcing,  and  although  the  temperature  of  the 
vinery  may  be  somewhat  high,  that  of  the  Peach 
house  suits  them  admirably.  To  keep  up  the 
succession  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fit  up  an  ordinary 
Cucumber  or  Melon  pit  with  shelves  some  12 
inches  or  15  inches  from  the  glass  for  the  recep- 


the  summer  in  pots  ;  these  latter,  if  well  exposed  _ ^ _ 

sun  in  the  open  air  through  the  latter  tbnlofttrb  remainder  of  the  early  batch,  and  to 
‘xf  summer,  will  generally  throw  np-blppms^l  plac^  some  i^^rinent^g  materi^  beneath,  but 
ediately  they  are  placed  in  waiKnth,Lsapply:-  [i  net 'iouchlng  thein.  mild  weather  the  humid 
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heit  will  be  found  quite  auffioient,  but  when  OTTTDOOR  PLANTS  ever,  the  opposite  extreme  of  reducing  the  top 

Tery  cold,  gentle  fire-heat  may  be  needed  to  *  so  much  as  to  give  a  thin  appearance  to  the 

prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  below  40  plants,  as  in  that  case  the  elftct  they  make 

degi.  at  night,  and  air  must  be  given  when  it  is  CLEMA.TISE3.  when  in  bloom  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  is 

likely  to  rise  above  60  degs.^  by  day.  Where  For  the  varied  decorative  uses  to  which  the  obtainable  when  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  general  stock  is  winter^  in  cold  pits,  throw  present  race  of  Clematises  can  be  made  to  con-  dense  wreaths.  In  the  case  of  this  division 

the  lights  off  by  night,  and  by  day  when  the  form  they  have  no  equals  amongst  hardy  of  the  Clematis  family  some  attention  should 

weather  is  fine  and  settled.  Close  and  tilt  them  climbers.  Although  they  can  be  so  managed  as  be  given  in  spring  and  early  summer  to 
to  protect  from  heavy  rain  or  snow.  If  well  to  induce  them  to  thrive  and  bloom  well,  dispersing  the  growth  over  the  space  to 

plunged  over  the  rims,  sharp,  dry  frost  will  do  covering  the  ground  in  the  way  of  bedding  be  covered  in  a  non-formal  manner.  A 

them  no  harm.  plants,  yet  it  is  as  climbers  for  clothing  walls  or  very  ertective  way  of  treating  Clematises 

Hardy  fruit. _ The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  Pilings,  training  over  arches,  doorways,  on  is  to  grow  them  in  association  with  climb- 

fruit  trees  must  now  remain  in  arrear  until  after  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  and  the  numerous  ing  Roses  on  stout  rustic  poles,  so  as  to  let 
the  turn  of  the  year,  and  as  many  newly-  other  ways  in  which  plants  of  this  habit  can  be  the  growths  intermix  freely.  There  are  few 
purchased  trees  will  be  laid  in  on  a  dry  border,  employed,  that  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advan-  gardens,  large  or  small,  in  which  these  plants 
see  that  plenty  of  fine  soil  or  leaf-mould  is  tage.  The  common  Travellers’ Joy  (C.  Vitalba),  cannot  be  thus  employed  with  good  effect,  but 
placed  about  them  to  prevent  the  frost  from  fbat  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  may  be  seen  in  planting  care  should  be  taken  to  use  deep 
descending  to  the  roots,  and  in  the  event  of  the  almost  smothering  the  hedges,  is  by  no  means  a  or  high-coloured  Roses  with  light-coloured  Cle- 
weather  becoming  unusually  severe,  a  little  dry  despicable  plant  in  a  well-arranged  garden,  matises,  and  vir4i  versd.  C.  Jackraanni  and 
Bracken  placed  among  the  shoots  will  do  good  The  free-growing  Nepalese  species,  C.  montana,  Aimde  Vibert  Rose  produce  a  beautiful  effect  ; 
service  in  protecting  them.  Meantime  press  la  a  very  effective  kind  when  clothed  with  its  the  deep  purple  flowers  of  the  Clematis  and 
forward  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  established  innumerable  white  flowers,  but  it  cannot  be  the  numerous  bunches  of  the  ^etty  white 
trees,  and  top  dress  all  that  are  likely  to  derive  compared  with  the  numbers  of  grand  varieties  flowers  and  glossy  foliage  of  the  Rose  go  well 
future  benefit  from  that  operation.  The  nature  now  incultivation.  Of  these,  nottheleastdesirable  together.  Theliberal  manurings  already  recom- 
and  strength  of  the  material  used  for  this  purpose  property  is  their  well-marked  times  of  flowering,  mended  'suit  both  plants  alike,  and  the  rate  of 
will,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  condition  which,  in  the  case  of  the  montana,  patens,  and  growth  in  each  is  sufficiently  alike  to  prevent 
as  well  as  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  under  con-  florida  types,  begin  in  May,  and  are  continued  either  smothering  the  other, 
sideration.  Old  trees,  as  a  rule,  particularly  by  some  or  other  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  Fine  as  the  very  large -flowered  Clematises  are, 

Apples  and  Pears,  are  greatly  linofited  by  a  the  different  sections  up  to  July;  then  the  there  Is  no  question  that  the  varieties  belonging 
good  dressing  of  manure,  while  young  ones  will  later  blooming  division  of  the  lanuginosa,  toJackmanni  section,  with  their  smaller,  but 
become  more  fruitful  if  treated  to  a  dressing  of  Viticella,  and  the  Jackmanni  types  com-  much  more  profuse  and  longer-continued  habit  of 
fresh  loam,  burnt  earth,  or  charred  garden  refuse,  mence  flowering,  and  produce  a  succession  of  blooming,  are  the  most  generally  useful,  and  that 
Peaches  and  Apricots,  indeed  all  kinds  of  stone  blooms  that  last  through  September  and  even  C.  Jackmanni  itself  hasbeen  deservedly  the  most 
fruit  trees,  rcqtdrecal^reous  matter,  than  which  October.  In  the  south  of  England  such  kinds  popular  sort  of  all.  Yet  the  want  of  a  variety 
there  is  nothing  better  than  old  lime  rubble  as  C.  rubella  and  C.  Jackmanni  are  in  bloom  a  possessing  a  similar  habit,  with  white  or  light¬ 
er  plaster  broken  pretty  fine  and  spread  over  the  month  or  more  earlier  than  they  are  in  counties  coloured  flowers,  that  would  afford  the  required 
surface  of  the  border.  Strawberries,  Rasp-  further  north.  Aspect  has  also  an  influence  on  contrast  to  this  fine  old  sort,  has  been  long  felt, 
berries,  and  bush  fruits*  enjoy  liberal  supplies  of  their  flowering  ;  on  a  south  wall  the  blooming  An  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plant  when  in  bloom 
good  rotten  manure,  and  the  earlier  it  is  applied  “  three  weeks  earlier  than  on  a  north  aspect,  last  August  enabled  a  correct  estimate  of  its 
the  better,  as  indeiwndently  of  the  protection  But  in  the  case  of  C.  Jackmanni,  C.  rubella,  character  to  be  formed.  It  was  strong  and 
which  it  affords  to  the  surface  roots,  its  manorial  and  others,  there  is  this  in  favour  of  a  north  vigorous,  trained  to  a  high  pole,  which  it  densely 
or  stimulating  qualities  get  washed  down  ready  wall,  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  brought  covered.  The  leaves  and  general  habit  are  those 
for  the  demand  when  spring  growth  sets  in.  much  finer  when  in  a  comparatively  of  C.  Jackmanni,  except  that  the  blooms  often 

Peaches  Nectarines  and  Morello  Cherries,  sunless  position  than  where  directly  under  solar  come  with  a  petal  or  two  more  than  in  flowers  of 
which  have  been  unnailed  and  secured  from  influence.  the  old  variety.  A  plant  of  this  white  Clematis 

injury  by  wind,  may  be  well  washed  and  dressed  Soil.— Clematises  are  very  accommodating  grown  in  a  pot  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 

with  Gishurst  command  when  the  weather  is  plants  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  not  wet  or  of  cate  at  South  Kensington  last  year, 
dry  and  mild,  and  the  nailing  of  the  Cherries  a  too  retentive  character.  They  will  thrive  Although  this  is  essentially  a  notice  of  the 
may  immediately  follow  the  cleansing  of  the  iu  any  kind  of  moderately  free  loam,  or  a  mix-  hardy  kinds  of  Clematis,  still  it  would  not  be 
walls  with  soapsuds,  brine,  or  lime-water ;  but  ture  of  peat  and  loam,  or  in  peat  alone.  I  right  to  pass  without  mention  the  beautiful 
Peaches  must  be  left* till  last  in  order  to  retard  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  get  such  strong  C.  indivisa,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 

the  blossoms,  and  so  preserve  them  from  early  plants  in  peat  as  in  loam,  even  with  the  aid  climbing  plants  that  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse 

spring  frosts.  plenty  of  manure,  which  the  Clematis,  in  temperature.  Its  flowers  are  white  and  pro- 

°  ’  common  with  other  plants  that  annually  duced  in  spring  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It 

Vegetables.  make  a  large  amount  of  growth,  likes.  Not  is  amongst  the  freest  of  free-growers,  small 

Go  over  plots  of  Greens  and  remove  all  decay-  only  must  it  be  given  to  the  soil  when  first  plants  of  it  making  as  much  progress  the  first 
ing  leaves.  Such  vegetable  refuse  makes  a  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  but  year  as  most  climbers  will  do  in  two.  It  flowers 
Venable  manure  when  it  can  be  dug  in  whilst  each  spring  before  growth  begins  they  should  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  according  to  the 
in  a  green  state,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  it  have  a  good  dressing,  scraping  away  a  few  inches  temperature  in  which  It  is  grown.  There  is 
should  be  thrown  together  and  intermixed  with  of  the  top  soil,  or  as  much  as  can  be  moved  another  form  of  the  plant,  C.  indivisa  lobata, 
a  little  fresh  lime,  which  will  add  to  its  value  as  without  disturbing  the  roots.  Then  lay  on  the  the  leaves  of  which  are  lobed,  but  the  plain- 
a  manure.  Potatoes  should  be  carefully  ex-  manure  and  cover  it  with  a  little  new  soil,  leaved  variety  is  preferable,  its  flowers  being 
amined  ;  all  the  early  seed  tubers  should  1m  laid  Annual  assistance  in  this  way  is  the  more  re-  whiter. 

in  single  file  to  sprout  on  floors  or  shelves  free  quisite  where  the  plants  are  growing  in  narrow  Select  Clematises  — The  following  is  a  se- 
from  frost.  Some  of  the  first  earlies  may  now  borders  elose  to  buildings,  with  often  a  gravel  lection  of  fine  kinds  :  Clematis  Jackmanni  alba, 
be  put  in  shallow  boxes  of  leaf-soil,  and  placed  walk  in  front  of  them,  and  which  prevents  the  — This  is  a  seedling  from  C.  Jackmanni  crossed 
in  frames  to  start  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  fairly  roots  from  travelling  far  for  their  needful  sus-  with  a  white  kind,  about  the  name  of  which 
rooted  into  the  mould  they  should  be  finally  tenance.  In  such  a  position  the  plants  fre-  there  is  some  uncertainty.  C.  Jackmanni. — Deep 
planted  in  forcing  pits  or  pots  ;  we  find  the  pots  quently  suffer  in  dry  summers  from  want  of  root  violet-purple,  a  free  grower  and  profuse  bloomer, 
a  very  convenient  mode  of  growing  the  batch,  as  moisture  to  an  extent  that  never  admits  of  their  C.  rubella. — Claret  shaded  purple  flowers,  a  little 
they  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  cir-  attaining  half  the  8i7.e  or  producing  a  tithe  of  earlier  than  C.  Jackmanni.  C.  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
cumstances  demand.  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  Kidney  the  bloom  they  would  do  if  liberal  soakings  deley. — A  free  blooming,  good  sized  variety, 
and  Fenn’s  early  Market  Round  are  both  excel-  with  water  were  given.  It  is  needless  to  say  lavender  ground  colour  tipped  with  purple, 
lent  varieties  for  pot  culture.  If  not  yet  done,  they  like  manure  water,  which  if  applied  in  C.  President. — Purple,  shaaed  with  claret.  C. 
Asparagus  plantations  should  have  a  thick  cover-  sufficient  quantities  will  usually  prevent  the  Proteus. — Purplish  rose,  light  centre,  a  very  large 
log  of  well-rotted  manure,  but  no  alleys  should  attacks  of  mildew,  that  sometimes  disfigure  the  doubleflower.  C.  LordGifford. — Verydark  plum 
be  scooped  out  to  cover  it ;  such  a  proceeding  is  late-flowering  sorts.  colour.  C.  Xerxes. — A  six-petalled  flower,  dark 

not  only  useless  but  hurtful.  New  plantations  of  The  pruning  required  by  the  different  violet,  with  crimson  bands,  C.  Aurora. — A  fine 
Horseradish  and  Rhubarb  may  now  be  made  at  sections  of  Clematis  differs  greatly.  The  double  sort,  red  shaded  with  mauve.  C.  Made- 
any  time,  and  established  plots  should  be  flowering  of  most  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  moiselle  Torriana. — Bright  rose  of  good  shape, 
manured  and  dog  over.  Still  Keep  Globe  Arti-  the  florida,  lanuginosa,  patens,  and  montana  The  seven  last  named  sorts  are  all  seedlings 
chokes  well  protected,  though,  if  time  can  be  types  is  from  the  previous  summer’s  wood,  or  from  Jackmanni  crossed  with  different  varieties 
afforded,  the  protecting  material  should  be  re-  on  growths  produced  from  it  that  do  not  ex-  of  the  florida  and  patens  types.  C.  Albert 
moved  when  there  is  no  likelihood  of  frost,  and  tend  far  before  they  bloom  ;  consequently,  all  Victor. — Deep  lavender.  C.  Fair  Rosamond. — 
again  applied  on  the  first  indications  of  it.  Let  the  strongest  preceding  year’s  shoots  should  be  White,  with  a  feathery  stripe  of  red  in  the 
^  vacant  plots  of  ground  be  manured  and  dug,  retained,  cutting  out  only  the  weak  ones  that  centre  of  the  sepals.  C.  Lord  Londesborough. 
trenched,  or  ridged  up  as  soon  as  possible,  in  are  not  likely  to  flower.  Pruning  may  be  done  — Dark  mauve  with  deep  reddish  bars.  C.  Miss 
order  that  they  may  have  the  fullest  exposure  any  time  during  winter  or  early  spring,  but  it  Bateman. — White,  one  of  the  best  in  its  colour, 
to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  weather.  A  should  not  bo  deferred  until  the  young  shoots  C.  Mrs.  George  Jackman. — Very  large  white, 
plan  of  cropping  for  the  forthcoming  season  have  begun  to  push,  or  some  are  sure  to  be  C.  patens  floribunda. — White,  tinged  with 
should  at  once  be  decided  on,  and  in  making  broken  off.  Iu  pruning  the  varieties  of  the  Jack-  lilac;  a  fine  sort.  C.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. — 

I  it  out  see  that  the  various  plots  have  the  manni  and  Viticella  sections  that  flower  from  the  A  large,  fine  variety,  with  ^  broad  petals  ; 
crops  varied  as  much  as  possible  from  those  of  current  summer’s  shoots  the  knife  may  be  used  colour,  reddish  lilac.  C.  Elaine. — A  doable 
last  year.  Taking  the  same  crop  twice  CDnse-  somewhat  freely ;  remove  all  the  weak  shoots  sort,  with  violet  flowers,  suffused  with  a 
cutively  from  the  same  ground  not  only  im-  and  such  portions  of  the  stronger  ones  as  the  deeper  shade.  C.  Undine. — A  double  variety ; 
poverishes  it  more  than  it  otherwise  woMITT5^  space  to  Uncovered  will  admit  of,  so  as  not  to  deep  pDce,  shMed  w  light  purple.^  C.  Mor- 
but  the  produce  is  less,  tae  cniy  exceptio^ekiK  idi  growth  to  be  made  through  the,  garetiJ)anbftr.T-A  fnl^sized,  4ne  variety,  with 

when  the  ground  is  deeply  trenched/  |sumq^  g^ing  over-crowded.  Avoid,  how  {dark  blue  ffow6raiC.’'StaEd^i^^^^^  — Light  mauve- 
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parple.  C.  Edith  Jackman. — White,  with  a  red¬ 
dish  band  down  the  middle  of  the  segments.  C. 
Lord  Derby. — Pale  lilac.  C.  Maiden’s  Blush. — 
Blneish  white.  C.  Thomas  Moore. — Puce,  shaded 
violet.  C.  lanuginosa  nivea. — A  good  clear 
white.  C.  Countess  of  Lovelace. — A  full-sized, 
double  variety  ;  colour,  shaded  lilac.  C.  For¬ 
tune!.  —Rosette  centre ;  colour,  creamy  white. 
C.  Lord  Mayo. — A  medium-sized,  eight-sepalled 
flower  ;  colour,  a  pretty  shade  of  lilac.  C.  Mrs. 
Moore. — A  very  largo  white-flowered  variety. 
C.  niontana. — A  strong-growing  species  that 
will  cover  a  large  space  ;  very  elTective  as  a  wall 
plant,  where  its  innumerable  medium-sized, 
clouded  white  flowers,  produced  in  spring,  are 
seen  to  advantage.  T.  B. 


RAISING  PRIMROSES  FROM  SEED. 
Many  oomplaiu  to  me  that  they  fail  with  Prim¬ 
rose  seed,  and  ask  me  to  tell  them  why.  The 
most  important  role  about  Primrose  seed  is  to 
sow  it  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  I  never  fail  with 
Primrose  seed  which  I  can  obtain  at  that  time, 
and  if  the  seedlings  are  properly  treated,  nearly 
every  species  I  have  triea  may  ^  made  to  flower 
within  a  year  of  the  flower  from  which  the  seed 
was  produced.  I  will  not  say  thatthU  could  be 
done  with  all  kinds  ;  there  are  many  species  of 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  seed  at 
all,  but  I  grow  from  seed  every  year  on  an 
average  a^nt  twenty  kinds,  and  find  that 
what  1  have  said  above  applies  to  all  of  them. 
In  the  first  place,  my  soil  and  its  surrounding 
conditions  are  such  that  I  am  obliged  to  raise 
all  small  seeds  in  pans  or  pots,  even  including 
such  plants  as  Mignonette.  The  subsoil 
is  so  cold,  and  worms,  slugs,  and  similar  pests 
so  abundant,  that  all  attempts  to  rear  small 
seedlings  in  the  open  nound  end  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  So  I  take  weU-drained  pots  or  pans — I 
prefer  the  latter,  made  square,  1  foot  wide, 
and  about  4  inches  deep — and  fill  them  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  tne  top  with  fine  good 
soil.  But  I  must  say  something  about  soil. 
All  gardeners  know  what  good  soil  means  ;  it  is 
neither  too  stifl*  nor  too  porous  ;  and  the  never- 
failing  one-third  rich  loam,  one-third  leaf- 
mould,  one-third  gritty  clear  sand,  does  for 
everything,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the 
soil  used  ^ould  have  about  the  consistency  of 
this  mixture.  Young  amateurs  are  often 
frightened  away  from  gardening  by  the  articles 
written  about  soils.  If  soil  grows  ordinary 
plants  and  vegetables  well,  it  is  good  enough  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  it  is  the  way  to  make 
gardening  unpopular  to  give  a  list  of  chemical 
properties  which  we  must  take  care  are  pre¬ 
sent  or  absent  from  oar  soils  if  we  would  grow 
this  or  that  plant ;  but  such  precautions  are 
seldom  necessary.  Having  said  this  much,  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  good  gardeners  have  some¬ 
times  told  me  that  Primrose  seed  I  have  sent 

them,  and  which  has  vegetated  with  me  like 
Mustard,  has  failed  to  come  up.  I  own,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  possible  that  something  has  been 
deficient  in  their  soil  that  has  been  present  in 
mine.  Two  necessary  and  nearly  universally 
present  ingredients  are 

Lime  and  potash,  and  those  who  have  failed 
to  raise  fresh  Primrose  seed  would  not  do  wrong 
in  mixing  a  spoonful  of  powdered  mortar  or 
lime,  and  the  same  quantity  of  wood  ashes  with 
each  pan  of  soil.  This  could  do  no  harm.  Still, 
where  seeds  fail  it  is  far  more  frequently  the 
fault  of  the  surrounding  conditions — slugs, 
worms,  small  beetles,  or  over  or  under- watering 
— than  of  either  the  soil  or  the  seed.  Having, 

then,  filled  our  seed  pans,  we  sow  the  seed  as 
thinly  or  as  thickly  as  we  please.  The  more 
thinly  it  comes  up  the  more  easily  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  to  treat ;  but  I  have  often  reared  over 
a  thousand  from  a  pan  1  foot  square.  The  sur¬ 
face  should  be  smooth  and  dry  when  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  the  soil  previously  pressed  down 
so  as  to  be  tolerably  compact.  Small  seedlings 
cannot  take  hold  of  the  soil  if  it  is  too  loose. 
Some  gardeners  recommend  watering  ^fore 
sowing  ;  that  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  practise 
it.  After  sowing,  pass  a  level  edge,  like  that  of 
a  large  plant  label,  over  the  surface  very  lightly, 
which  will  cover  the  seed  quite  enough  ;  then 
water  with  a  fine  rose,  and  never  let  the  surface 
become  quite  dry  afterwards.  The  usual  month 
for  sowing  is  J  one.  1  place  the  paps^ither  in  a 
cold  frame  close  to  the  glass  or^out-o^rok 
where  it  will  not  gel  rnuoh  aau,  anV^0tluirpie^ 
of  glass  laid  over,  taking  care  that  worms  cann(  ' 


crawl  up  into  the  pot  through  the  bottom.  I 
never  give  any  artificial  heat  to  Primrose  seed  at 
any  season. 

Fresh  seed  generally  appears  above  ground 
in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  seed  which  has  been 
stored  and  is  sown  in  spring  is  much  longer  in 
coming  up.  In  the  case  of  some  kinds,  as  P.  japo- 
nica,  we  are  told  not  to  expect  it  fora  year.  1 
have  ofeen  kept  seed-pans  with  seed  in  them  for 
a  year,  and  the  seed  has  then  come  up,  but  the 
longer  the  time  the  greater  the  difficulties.  Moss 
and  Lichensof  various  kinds  cover  the  surface,  in 
spite  of  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it.  The 
danger  from  vermin,  underground  and  above 
ground,  is  increased,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
sooner  seed  can  be  got  up  the  more  easy  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  seedlings.  When  the  seedlings  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  finger,  they  should  he  trans¬ 
planted  into  other  pans  or  boxes,  whether  they 
come  up  thinly  or  thickly.  When  large  enough 
—the  time  this  takes  depends  upon  the  species 
— they  should  be  transplanted  to  a  store  bed 
out-of-doors,  in  the  composition  of  which  leaf- 
mould  dug  deep  in  should  bear  a  large  propor¬ 
tion.  I  find  a  narrow  bed  raised  by  tiles  or 
stones  a  foot  above  the  ground  under  a  north¬ 
west  wall  the  beat  store  1:^.  The  young  plants 
should  be  planted  deep,  and  small  dressings  of 
very  old  manure  and  leaf- mould  are  always  good 
daring  their  growth.  They  may  be  transplanted 
for  flowering  in  October,  but  they  will  for  the 
most  part  flower  well  under  the  north-west  walk 
When  they  flower  select  the  best  flower-heads 
and  the  best  colours  for  seed.  lama  believer  in 

Selection  for  seed  rather  than  hybridising. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  satisfactory  hybrid 
Primrose  of  any  kind,  though  there  are  said 
to  be  many  good  ones.  I  find  it  decidedly  a 
gool  plan  to  dress  the  heads  intended  for  seed 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush  ;  dab  the  brush  down 
upon  the  flowers  perpendicularly.  I  have  com¬ 
pared  the  heads  so  treated  with  those  left  alone, 
and  find  they  contain  three  or  four  times  as  much 
seed.  The  Primrose  seed  harvest  is  important, 
because  in  strong  soils,  like  that  of  my  garden, 
nearly  all  Primroses  become  useless  after  two  or 
three  years,  and  are  never  so  good  as  at  their 
second  season’s  flowering.  Some  few  divide  well, 
as,  for  instance,  all  the  forms  of  P.  cortusoides, 
P.  rosea,  P.  involucrata,  which  are  easily  parted  ; 
others,  like  the  strong-growing  varieties  of  P. 
denticulata  and  like  P.  japonica,  may  be  cut  to 
pieces  with  a  knife  after  flowering,  each  division 
having  a  piece  of  crown  and  a  piece  of  root, 
and  these  easily  make  plants ;  but  still,  seed¬ 
lings  are  better  before  division.  As  for  the 
Pnmroses  commonly  called  alpine,”  I  regret 
to  say  that  many  of  them  are  not  very  satisfs^- 
tory  for  open-air  cultivation.  Amongst  the 
stones  of  a  rockery,  facing  north-west.  In  good 
deep  gritty  loam,  such  species  as  P.  viscosa,  P. 
marginata,  and  P.  Wulfeniana  do  fairly  well, 
and  now  and  then  produce  a  very  fine  truss, 
which  ripens  red  ;  but  I  must  own  that  all  of 
them  do  better  planted  under  a  north  wall 
through  summer  and  potted  and  put  into  a  cold 
frame  in  November,  where  they  seem  to  flower 
more  happily  than  out- of  doors.  Still,  where 
the^  are  raised  from  seed  there  are  enough  for 
trying  in  both  places.  C.  W.  D. 

Violets. — Amongst  the  many  hardy  flowers 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
cultivator,  few,  I  think,  are  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  Violets.  They  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  grow,  and  will  amply  repay  any 
extra  labour  bestowed  on  them.  In  order  to 
grow  Violets  well,  I  find  that  they  need  shade 
and  moisture,  so  I  make  it  a  rule  to  grow  them 
on  a  north  border,  taking  care  before  planting 
to  have  the  ground  well  dug  and  enriched  with 
a  good  dressing  of  leaf-soU  and  rotten  manure 
in  the  autumn,  and  forked  over  prior  to  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  the  plants  in  the 
frames  and  those  outdoors  have  done  flowering, 
take  them  up  and  divide  them  into  single 
crowns,  each  crown  having  a  portion  of  root, 
and  plant  them  at  distances  varj'ing  from 
6  inches  to  a  foot  asunder,  according  to  the 
variety.  Those  intended  for  flowering  where 
planted  should  be  put  into  4 -feet  beds,  and 
those  for  framework  in  rows.  The  after  treat¬ 
ment  consists  simply  in  keeping  them  well 
supplied  with  water  till  they  have  become  esta- 
b^hed,  cutting  off  all  runners  as  they  appe'ir, 
"’*“*^ying  all  weeds  as  they  show  themselves, 
so  keeping  the  hoe  moving  briskly  e.m‘6ngrt 
;hem.  During  the  latter  part  of  SenteroDer 


make  preparation  for  moving  them  into  frames ; 
give  the  frames  a  full  south  aspect ;  put  at  the 
bottom  of  each  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  shape  3f 
ashes  or  what  comes  out  of  the  stokehole,  filling 
up  the  frame  to  within  a  foot  of  the  lights  with 
some  good  loam  and  leaf-soil  and  manure,  the 
whole  being  well  mixed  together.  Early  in  October 
put  the  plants  into  the  frames,  choosing  the 
nrst  fine  day  for  that  purpose,  and  plimting 
them  with  good  balls,  about  a  foot  apart,  or  so 
that  they  just  touch  each  other  and  no  more. 
After  that  give  a  thorough  watering,  which 
usually  lasts  them  till  spring.  The  lights  are 
kept  off  till  frost  makes  its  appearance ;  when 
once  put  on  they  are  kept  on  till  after  flowering. 
Give  them,  however,  all  the  air  possible  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  i?  favourable.  About  a  month 
after  planting,  all  yellow  and  decayed  leaves 
should  be  removed,  and  the  whole  bed  given  a 
surface  dressing  of  charcoal  beaten  small,  so  as 
to  keep  the  plants  dry.  The  following  varieties 
are  good,  and  we  can  always  depend  upon  them 
*  ring  a  bunch  or  two  of  blooms,  viz.  :  Marie 
•uise,  a  free  and  constant  flowerer  ;  Victoria 
Regina,  the  finest  single  of  all ;  and  the  Parma 
we  also  find  to  be  a  very  fine  variety.  To  these 
add  the  well-known  Neapolitan.  We  have 
several  other  sorts,  but  they  are  inferior  to  these, 
and  not  half  so  free. — R.  A. 

Mixed  flower  borders.— During  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  I  had  one  of  the  most  effective  flower 
borders  I  ever  witnessed,  and  the  description 
thereof  may  be  of  use  to  some  readers  of  your 
colunms.  On  each  side  of  a  walk  .'10  yards 
long  I  marked  out  a  border  .3  yards  wide  ; 
at  the  extreme  back  I  planted  a  row  of  Sweet 
Peas,  which  attained  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  and 
which  in  June,  July,  and  August  were  a  mass 
of  bloom  ;  in  front  of  these  I  had  a  row  of  fine 
double  Dahlias,  which  began  to  bloom  in  July, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  October  20.  The 
third  row  was  a  fine  lot  of  African  Orange  Mari¬ 
golds,  which  were  quite  gorgeous  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  next  row  con¬ 
sisted  of  Roses  (Hybrid  Perpetoals)  planted 
4  feet  apart,  and  the  spaces  between  were  filled 
with  fine  named  Gladioli.  The  last  row,  nearest 
the  walk,  was  planted  with  Verbenas,  and  many 
of  these  plants  were  5  feet  across.  In  August 
and  September  the  Dahlias,  African  Marigolds, 
Roses,  and  Verbenas  were  in  full  display,  and 
the  effect  was  most  striking.  The  two  borders 
were  planted  al*ke,  with  one  exception — viz.,  a 
row  of  early  and  late  flowering  Phloxes,  planted 
alternately,  in  place  of  African  Marigolds.  1 
need  heard  ly  say  that  the  ground  should  be  most 
liberally  manured  to  ensure  success. — R.  M., 
Shad  well. 

OlematiB  oirrhosa. — This  slender-growing 
evergreen  species  is  not  often  seen,  perhaps  not 
so  often  as  it  deserves  to  be,  in  our  gardens.  It 
flowers  during  winter  and  spring,  its  slender 
shoots  being  even  now  ornamented  with  its  sage- 
green,  Hazelnut-like  buds,  and  bright  Apple- 
green  blossoms.  The  four  divisions  of  the  flower 
are  mottled  with  pale  red  inside  in  a  pretty,  albeit 
modest,  way.  As  a  plant  for  the  dressing  of 
sunny  walls  and  trellises  it  deserves  notice,  and 
it  is  readily  increased  by  root  cuttings,  division, 
or  layers.  It  is  not  a  showy  plant  bv  any  means, 
but  if  you  out  a  shoot  of  its  greyish  green  buds 
and  green  blossoms  and  place  it  in  water  on 
your  table,  you  soon  learn  to  admire  its  quaint- 
ness  and  to  feel  a  little  respect  for  **it8  braverie,” 
inasmuch  as  it  ventures  to  open  its  flowers  to 
the  winter’s  sun. 

Eh-ysimum  Peroflfaklanum.  —  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  brightest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  hardiest,  of  the  hardy  annuals.  It  also 
appws  to  be  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  spring, 
coming  in,  if  sown  in  early  autumn  or  late 
summer,  with  the  Wallflower,  which  it  exoels 
in  brightness,  the  flowers  exhibiting  a  rich  tinge 
of  orange,  so  that  when  grown  in  masses  it 
presents  a  fine  appearance.  To  have  it  well  in 
bloom  in  spring,  the  seed  should  be  sown  by  the 
first  week  in  .^ptember,  choosing  a  sunny  place 
for  so  doing.  Thin  out  when  up,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  overcrowding,  and  plant  in 
permanent  positions  by  the  middle  of  October 
at  the  latest.  When  the  soil  is  very  poor,  this 
plant  ‘  will  flower  quite  dwarf,  and  form 
masses  of  bloom  not  more  than  6  inches  high  ; 
but  the  plants  get  plenty  of  nutriment 

they  attain  a  bright  of  nearly  2  feet.  Seed  may 
al.K>  be  aowii  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
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SEEDLING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES 
(HELLEBORES). 

Fiw  seem  to  be  aware  that  other  Hellebores 
besides  the  common  Christmas  Rose  (H.  niger) 
snd  its  varieties  possess  beauty.  The  general 
imnreasion  appears  to  be  that  all  other  kinds  of 
Hellebore  are  green- flowered,  unattractive 
plants,  only  fit  for  botanical  collections,  no 
other  bat  the  common  Christmas  Rose  being,  os 
a  rule,  seen  in  private  gardens.  Besides 
H.  niger,  there  are  about  a  dozen  species  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time,  though  only 
about  half  that  number  can  be  recommended 
for  general  culture,  the  rest  being  green,  unat¬ 
tractive,  and  often  malodorous.  These  half- 
dozen  select  species  are  named  atrorubens  and 
abschasicoa,  Irath  with  deep,  vinous  purple 
blossoms,  bright  and  showy  when  well  grown  ; 
colchicos,  with  deep  claret-red  flowers  ;  olympi- 
cuB,  with  pure  white  cup-shaped  blooms  ;  gut- 
tatns,  like  olympicus,  but  spotted  ;  and  anti- 
qoorum,  with  flowers  greenish  white,  but  hand¬ 
somely  shaped. 

Within  the  past  few  years  these  half-dozen 


I  obtained  by  crossing  colchicus  with  guttatus 
appear  to  bo  F.  C.  Heinemann,  rosy  purple 
freely  spotted  with  a  deeper  hue  ;  Gretchen 
I  Heinemann,  Hofgarten-Inspector  Hartwig,  Frau 
I  Irene  Heinemann,  and  Apotheker  Bogren  are 
‘  all  similar ;  in  fact,  it  needs  a  very  minute 
description  to  indicate  the  difference  that 
I  exists  amongst  them,  judging  by  what  we 
have  seen  of  them  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  at  Tooting.  H.  olympicus 
Professor  Schleicher  and  Willie  Schmidt  are 
both  pure  white,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
improved  forms  of  the  typical  olympicus.  They 
are  probably  only  seedlings  from  that  species. 

These  are  the  principal  continental  seedlings 
already  in  commerce  in  this  country,  and  all 
^  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  do  not  like 
I  to  see  their  hardy  borders  flowerless  in  February 
and  March.  In  mild  winters  they  even  bloom 
freely  in  January.  There  are  several  other  fine 
seedling  Hellebores  belonging  to  this  section 
that  have  been  raised  in  this  country;  for 
instance,  Mr.  B.  Hooke,  who  is  quite  a  specialist 
os  regards  Hellebores,  has  several  of  his  own 
raising  quite  as  handsome  as  the  continental 


with  but  little  trouble.  Anyone  having  a  light, 
warm,  sandy  loam  may  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in 
the  open  air  in  the  end  of  April.  Thus  treated 
they  succeed  much  better  than  when  sown  on  an 
ordinary  hotbed  and  transplanted.  Though 
classed  with  half-hardy  annuals,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  seeds  will  not  grow  in  the 
open  ground ;  but  the  nearer  the  soil  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  character  of  that  named  above, 
the  greater  will  be  the  success  in  producing 
fine  heads  of  blooms.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  Acroolinuims— viz.,  roseum,  the 
single  form,  and,  in  addition,  a  new  double 
form  of  recent  introduction  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
white  variety.  The  flowers  are  compact, 
symmetrical,  and  handsome,  and  they  are  very 
durable  in  a  cut  state.  The  best  time  to  cut 
them  is  when  the  flowers  are  pretty  well  de¬ 
veloped  ;  they  should  have  long  stems,  be  tied 
together  in  a  bunch,  and  hung  up  in  any  cool 
place  until  the  stems  become  quite  rigid  ;  then, 

I  when  reversed,  the  stems  will  be  fonnd  sur¬ 
mounted  by  flowers  as  when  growing.  They 
can  be  mi^e  useful  in  many  ways  for  house 
decoration  in  winter.  On  the  Continent,  and 
also  in  this  country,  Acrocliniums,  in  common 
with  other  Everlastings,  are  dyed  in  various 
colours,  in  large  quantities,  and  are  used  up  in 
various  ways,  such  as  in  bouquets,  wreaths, 
crosses,  Ac. — R.  D. 

12293.— Ribbon  border.— The  following 
are  showy  and  lasting  plants,  with  a  good 
contrast  of  colour,  and  will  do  well  in  a  sunny 
border  : — Front  row.  Lobelia  speciosa,  blue  ; 
second  row,  Gazania  splendens,  orange  ;  third 
row.  Hibiscus  africanus,  creamy  white,  dark 
centre,  or  purple  crimson,  and  White  Stocks 
alternately,  and  at  the  back  against  the  shrubs 
Gaillardia  picta.  Another  combination  might 
bo : — First,  Lobelia  speciosa ;  second,  Tom 
Thumb,  a  vivid  scarlet  Geranium ;  third. 
Verbena,  Pnrple  King ;  and  fourth,  dwarf  white 
Dahlias. — J.  La/ncashire» 

12,328. — Single  Dahlias. — I  have  a  number 
of  these  I  raised  from  seed  this  year,  and  in 
order  to  have  strong  plants  next  year  I  shall 
plant  the  tubers  whole  early  in  March,  starting 
them  into  growth  in  gentle  heat.  The  stems 
should  bo  cut  off  about  4  inches  above  the  tubers 
now,  and  the  latter  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
through  the  winter.  Plant  the  tubers,  when 
starting  them,  in  pots,  and  plunge  the  pots  in 
the  hotbed  or  heat.  The  plants  will  be  much 
stronger  grown  from  the  tuoers  than  from  cut¬ 
tings. — J.  P.,  Laiicashire. 

- If  you  start  tho  Dahlias  in  April  in  a  frame  or  in  a 

little  hca^  without  disturbing  tho  bulbs,  they  will  have 
made  nioe  fcrowth  by  planting  time,  when  you  may  divide 
them  carefully  to  one  or  more  shoots,  and  pi  ant  in  good 
rich  soil. — J.  S.  Smitu,  Derby. 

12310.— Yucca  Kloriosa.— These  plants  require  no 
special  treatment  They  appear  to  thrive  in  soil  not  rich— 
without  the  sliehest  manure,  but  tho  drainage  thoroughly 
good.  1  have  thirty -six  Yuccas  in  large  27-inch  pots, 
beside  many  others  planted  out  ornamenting  the  terrace 
of  my  house,  at  one  time  1  hod  seven  of  these  flowering 
into  stems  8  feet  high.  At  present  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  I 
have  four  plants  pushing  up  flower  stems.  I  say  “sorry,” 
for  Uie  beauty  of  these  plants  consist  ehiefly  in  their  leaves, 
and  tho  centre  leaves  are  always  much  injured  by  tho 
flower  stem. — K.  K. 


A  Spotted  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  Commeraieiuath  BenaryX  Natural  sise. 


8o-callod  species  have  been  taken  in  hand  by 
hybridists,  the  result  being  that  a  numerous 
race  of  seedling  varieties  has  been  obtained  by 
inter-crossing.  It  is  astonishing  what  strides 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  in  so  short  a 
time,  having  regard  to  the  length  of  time  which 
it  requires  tor  a  Hellebore  to  grow  to  a  flower¬ 
ing  stage.  This  work  of  hybridising  has  been 
carried  out  chiefly  in  continental  nurseries  and 
gardens,  as  may  gathered  from  the  German 
names  which  have  been  given  to  the  majority  of 
the  produce.  Of  these  named  seedlings,  about  ^ 
a  dozen  are  already  in  commerce  in  this  country, 
by  far  tho  best  being  the  one  figured  herewith. 
It  is  named  Commerzienrath  Benary,  and  may 
be  beat  described  as  an  improved  guttatus.  The 
Bowers  are  cup- shaped,  perfectly  white,  and 
copiously  spotted  with  pnrple.  Our  drawing 
represents  the  flower,  natural  size.  It  was  made 
from  some  fine  blooms  sent  to  us  from  Messrs. 

?  Ilodger,  McClelland’s  nursery  at  Newry.  Two 
other  seedlings  in  the  way  of  C.  Benary  are  gut- 
tatus  Leichtlini,  a  much  shallower  flowe):,4^t 
quite  as  profusely  spotted,  and  sub  pui^atu^ 
which  lacks  the  copious  spotting  for  Vhilh  ^V 
two  just  named  are  remarkable.  The  seedlings 


kinds.  The  culture  of  Hellebores  is  so  simple  that 
anyone  may  grow  them  who  has  a  garden. 
They  like  a  somewhat  sheltered  corner,  not  too 
shady,  but  not  fully  exposed.  They  like  to  see 
a  little  sun  during  the  morning,  but  seem  to 
object  to  its  full  force  throughout  the  day. 
They  are  fond  of  high  culture  in  the  way  of 
rich  mulching,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  seem 
to  revel  most  in  is  a  sandy  loam.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  from,  as  they  all 
have  long  flower-stalks,  which,  being  slender, 
are  very  graceful.  The  colours  ef  tho  flowers, 
too,  seem  to  show  themselves  off  to  better 
advantage  when  placed  loosely  in  a  vase  in 
a  room  than  in  the  garden.  Hellebores,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  section,  possess  one  fault  which 
seriously  tells  against  their  use  as  cut  flowers, 
and  that  is,  they  do  not  last  more  than  a  couple 
of  days  in  water  unless  covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
whereas  their  congeners,  the  true  Christmas 
Roses,  leistin  bloom  in  water  for  weeks  together. 

_  W.  G. 

A  — These  stand  in  the  fore 

Australian  annuals.  Th  ?y  , 
are  everlasting  in  character,  and  can  be  grown  i 


Weeds  on  lawns. — There  are  several  ways 
of  eradicating  these,  each  having  its  advocate, 
but  one  of  tho  best  methods  I  ever  adopted  is 
that  of  digging  them  up.  This  may  appear  a 
formidable  task  at  first  sight,  but  in  practice  it 
is  not  so,  as  it  is  quite  surprising  what  a  large 
breadth  of  ground  an  active  person  may  get  over 
in  the  course  of  a  day  if  they  have  the  right  kind 
of  tool  with  which  to  work.  One  of  the  most 
suitable  implements  I  have  ever  seen  or  used  for 
the  purpose  I  had  made  by  our  blacksmith  out  of 
a  piece  of  an  inch-wide  flat  iron  bar  ;  this  I  had 
put  in  a  handle  and  chisel-sharpen^  it  at  tho 
point.  It  is  also  bent,  so  as  to  give  leverage  after 
being  forced  into  the  ground  close  beside  the  weed, 
which  it  cuts  ;  then  by  pressing  the  top  down, 
the  weed  is  at  once  lifted  sufficiently  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  the  loft  hand  and  dragged  out. 
Buttercups,  Daisies,  and  Plantains  may  soon 
be  got  rid  of  when  thus  dealt  with,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  them  up,  as,  though  the 
bulk  is  destroyed,  stragglers  from  se^  are 
sure  to  make  their  appearance.  The  beat  time 
to  wage  war  with  the  weeds  named  is  in  spring, 
as  when  weather  is  warm,  the  work  can 
not  onl^  M  carried  on  in  comfort,  but  with  speed, 
then,  especially 
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weeds  is  to  get  some  sulphuric  acid  in  a  large¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  which  should  have  a  wire  round 
its  neck  to  carry  it  by  ;  then,  by  dipping  in  a 
notched  stick  by  the  right  hand,  a  drop  or  two 
may  quickly  be  deposited  in  the  heart  of  each 
we^,  which  the  acid  bums  up  and  kills  in  a 
very  short*  time.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  care  is  required  in  using  it,  for  if 
the  fingers  be  wetted  by  it  it  will  blister  them, 
and  make  holes  in  one’s  clothes  if  it  touches 
them.  Watson’s  lawn  sand  b  also  a  good 
remedy  for  weeds.  When  sown  over  the  ground, 
according  to  directions  sent  with  it,  the  weeds 
disappear. — S.  D. 


pp:largoniums  and  geraniums. 

I  WILL  endeavour  to  supply  “  G.  A.  Newman  ” 
with  a  little  of  the  information  he  re^iuires  as  to 
tho  order  Geraniacen? :  this  b  represented  in 
Britain  by  Geranium  and  Erodinm.  Pelargoninm 
is  not  represented.  These  three  names  have  all 
reference  to  tho  long-pointed  seed  vessel,  being 
derived  from — Geranos,  a  crane ;  Erodios,  a 
heron;  and  Pelargos,  a  stork.  Pelargonium 
differs  from  the  other  two  in  having  unequal 
petals,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  scarlet  Geraninm 
so  called,  the  lower  petals  being  much  larger 
than  the  upper  ones.  There  are  eleven  species 
of  Geraniums  to  be  found  in  Britain,  viz.  : — 

No.  1. — G.  saiigrUneum. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  genus,  and  often  grown  in 

f;ardens  under  the  name  of  its  variety, 
ancastriense.  It  b  chiefly  found  on  limestone 
hills,  near  the  sea  eapecblly  ;  it  b  a  feature  on 
the  Great  Ormes  Head  in  Wales.  It  is  of  a 
more  shrubby  habit  than  any  of  the  others  ;  the 
flowers  are  a  rich  crimson,  about  the  sbe  of  a 
penny. 

No.  2. — O.  sylccUicum  b  a  much  rarer  species, 
growing  in  damp  meadows,  flowers  of  a  libc 
purple  colour,  and  not  very  like  to  be  db- 
tinffuished  from  No.  .3  by  a  casual  observer. 

No.  ,3. — Q.  praicnw, — A  very  handsome  plant, 
having  flowers  of  a  lovely  violet,  very  large.  I 
am  happy  to  sa^  it  b  well  dbtributed.  It  grows 
luxurbntly  in  limestone  districts,  and  b  frequent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Thb  and  No.  2 
are  often  between  2  and  3  feet  high. 

No.  4. — 0.  pyreTiaicunu — Another  species  not 
likely  to  be  found  ;  flowers  bright  purple.  The 
root  leaves  have  very  long  stalks.  Thb  grows 
from  1 4  to  2  feet  high  ;  it  b  a  doubtful  native, 
but  occurs  pretty  frequently.  I  have  found  it 
on  the  Thames  l»nk,  a  mile  or  two  from  Eton 
College,  where  it  b  difficult  to  say  it  b  not 
native,  being  a  long  way  from  any  habitation. 

These  four  species  are  all  of  an  upright 
growth,  have  Urge,  deeply-cut  leaves  on  long 
stalks,  No.  1  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other 
three.  The  following  seven  are  all  low-trailing 
plants  : — 

No.  &. — 0.  molle. — Common  everywhere,  fields 
and  hedges,  the  leaves  entire,  roundish,  not  cut, 
very  softly  hairy,  tho  flowers  very  tiny,  pale 
pink. 

No.  6. — O.  rotundifoUicm  b  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  met  with,  but  is  very  similar  to  No.  5— a 
larger  edition,  in  fact. 

No.  7. — G.  jnisillum. — Leaves  like  No.  5,  but 
deeper  lobed  (not  cut),  chiefly  differs  in  having 
the  carpels  (the  vestel  containing  the  seed) 
downy — smooth  in  the  other. 

No.  8. — O.  columbinuvi. — A  little  gem,  flowers 
about  the  size  of  Herb  Robert,  bright  pink,  on 
stalks  not  thicker  than  fine  thread  ;  this  at  once 
dbtingubhes  it ;  the  leaves  are  much  cut  and 
divided,  and  have  long  stalks — not  very  frequent. 

No.  9. — O.  dissectum, — Leaves  like  No.  8,  but 
flowers  borne  on  thicker  stalks,  very  short, 
much  smaller,  brbht  rose. 

No.  10. — O,  nohertianum—Reth  Robert — 
the  most  frequent  of  any,  excent  No.  a,  and 
known  everywhere  as  the  “wild  Geranium,” 
leaves  larger  and  very  much  out,  the  whole 
plant  usually  being  of  a  rich  red  colour,  the 
flower  bright  rose,  common  on  every  hedge  bank. 

No.  1 1. — G.  Uvcidum. — Entirely  different  to  all 
the  rest,  the  leaves  smooth  and  shining^  not 
unlike  the  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax,  grows  chiefly 
on  limestone  cliffs,  old  walls,  castles,  Ac. ;  it  b 
a  local  pbnt,  very  pretty ;  I  grow  it  on  my 
rockery  ;  flowers  bright  pink.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  describe  the  above  inplainEnglbh,  and 
as  well  as  I  can  without  ocular  demonstration, 
ErodiumM.  —  There  are  thrc^THlpecijM  o: 
Erodium,  which rio^ec^ili  ly  i 
find  except  by  the  ibaside.  ^ 


No.  1. — Erodium  ciciUarium. — The  most  with  multipartite  stipulate  leaves,  and  regular 
common  species  varies  in  size  from  3  or  4  inches  flowers,  having  their  parts  in  fives,  with 
across  to  stems  2  feet  long,  the  former  inland,  I  the  exception  of  stamens,  which  number 
the  latter  by  the  sea  ;  flower  not  unlike  the  ten,  and  cohere  in  one  bundle.  The  carpels 
Herb  Robert,  but  leaves  entirely  different  to  a  I  also  cohere  and  lengthen  out  after  flowers 


Geranium,  being  pinnate  (i  e.,  arranged  up  the 
leaf  stalk  like  those  of  the  common  male  Fern, 
Sumach,  Ac.);  grows  on  tops  of  walls,  or  in 
sandy  banks.  1  have  found  it  by  the  Thames, 
near  Teddington. 

No.  2. — E.  inaritimum. — Grow’s  always  by 
the  sea.  grows  as  close  as  a  Moss  to  the  ground, 
dust  of  roads,  Ac.  ;  leaves  quite  diilerent  to 
Nos.  1  and  .3,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Elm  tree 
when  small. 

No.  ^.—E.  moschatum. — Thb  b  very  like 
No.  1,  always  growing  by  the  sea ;  stems  very 
long,  thick,  and  prostrate  ;  covered  with  c'ammy 
hair,  and  smelling  strongly  of  musk. 

I  trust  your  correspondent  will  be  able  now  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  species.  He 
should  gather  all  he  finds,  and  note  the  diffe¬ 
rences.  The  Geraniums  most  commonly  found 
are  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  9,  10 ;  tho  others  are  mostly 
local.  _  J.  R.  Nkve. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  a  para¬ 
graph  in  your  paper  of  last  week  in  which 
“G.  A.  Newman ’’asks  for  information  as  to 
the  difference  between  Geranium  and  Pelar- 

?oninm,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  telling  what 
know  about  it.  The  genus  Geranium  con¬ 
sists  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  with  regular 
flowers,  dbplaying  the  symmetry  proper  to 
Thalamifloral  exogens — i.e.,  a  calyx  of  five 
sepals,  a  corolla  of  as  many  petals,  equal  and 
similar  to  each  other,  ten  stamens  in  two  rows, 
and  a  pistil  of  five  carpels  coherent  by  their 
bases  around  an  axb,  which  elongates,  to  form 
the  top  of  which  the  seed  vesseb,  each  contain¬ 
ing  a  single  seed,  are  suspended  when  ripe,  the 
awn,  or  indurat^  style  by  which  each  capsule 
hangs,  curling  up  so  as  to  show  that  its  inner 
surface  is  wichout  hairs.  More  than  a  dozen 
species  of  thb  genus  are  among  our  native 
Britbh  plants.  The  species  of  Pelargonium  are 
not  natives  of  Britain,  but  are  favourites  in 
cultivation.  There  are  shrubby  plants  with 
flowers  more  or  less  irregular.  Many  persons 
who  have  heard  of  this  dbtinction  in  their 
flowers  have  been  mbled  by  an  appearance  of 
reralarity,  the  result  of  cultivation,  into  a 
belief  that  what  b  called  a  Scarlet  (leranium 
b  correctly  named.  That  plant  is,  in  fact. 
Pelargonium  zonale,  which  appears  in  many 
beautiful  varieties,  for  which  the  popular  name 
Geranium  cannot  easily  be  superseded  by  the 
more  scientific  appellation  Zonal  Pelargonium. 
In  its  most  cultivated  form  a  trace  of  irregu¬ 
larity  may  be  detected  in  a  little  hole  on  one 
side  of  the  flower  as  if  it  had  been  pierced  by  a 
pin.  This  is  regarded  by  botanists  as  the 
cavity  of  a  spur  ^longing  to  one  of  the  sepab 
and  adherent  to  the  pedicel  or  flower  stalk. 
Small  as  b  this  cavity  it  b  believed  to  indicate 
a  small  natural  affinity  with  Tropseolnm,  of 
which  the  imur  b  so  much  larger  and  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  Then  if  the  stamens  of  Pelargoniums 
be  examined  it  will  be  found  that  those  of  the 
inner  row  are  not  perfect,  only  two  having 
fertile  anthers,  and  they  smaller  than  those 
of  the  outer  row.  In  the  awn,  or  indurated 
style  which  bears  the  ripened  seed,  we  may  also 
see  that  Pelargonium  is  not  Geranium,  for  its 
inner  surface  wears  a  beard  of  hairs  conspicuous 
enough  to  contrast  well  with  the  smoothness  of 
the  corresponding  part  in  Geraniums. 

_ _  John  Gibbs. 


Thb  b  a  subject  which  puzzles  many,  “  A 
Reader  ”  not  excepted.  “G.  A.  Newman  ”  must 
have  noticed  thb  when  he  asked  to  have 
further  explanation  in  his  of  the  22ad  ult.  “  A 
Reader”  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  what  are 
generally  known  asGeraniums  are  Pelargoniums, 
but  is  perfectly  wrong  in  mixing  up  Pelargo¬ 
niums  with  “  Storks’ BIUb,”  which  belong  to  the 
genus  Erodium.  The  principal  genera  of  the 
order  Geraniacea)  are  Geranium,  Erodinm, 
Pelargoninm,  and  Monsonia.  The  two  former 
are  natives  of  North  America,  Northern  Asia, 
and  Europe.  A  good  many  species  are  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  Britbh  Isles.  We  will  first 
take  Geranium  (Crane’s  Bill),  which  b  largely 
represented.  Among  the  most  common  are 
^ej^ium  pratense  (Meadow  Crane’s  Bili|J 
M<j^rtbna  (Herb  Rol^rt),  luoidrm,  v-i?j»fa’^tQn„  .  , 
hmoUe  Ac.  They  are  all  hcrbaceoiui  plants,  •  — l 


ing,  resemblii^  a  b^k ;  hence  the  name 
Crane’s  Bill.  The  Erodinm  (Stork’s  Bill)  dlfliers 
in  having  five  of  its  stamens  alternately  shorter 
than  the  rest,  with  no  anthers,  the  consolidated 
points  of  the  carpels  growing  out  sometimes  to 
the  length  of  2  or  3  inches,  this  extra  lengthen¬ 
ing  giving  rise  to  tho  name  Stork’s  BilL 
Erodium  maritimum  is  found  in  (mantities  in 
some  localities  along  the  coast.  Pelargonium 
is  a  genus  of  shrubby  habitated  plants,  and  are 
what  generally  pass  for  Geraniums.  They  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  few  from 
Africa,  St.  Helena,  and  Australia.  The  zonales 
belong  to  this  genera,  and  are  descended  from 
P.  zonale  and  P.  inquinans,  our  French  section 
from  P.  grandiflorum  and  cucullatum,  the  Ivy- 
leaf  group  are  represented  by  descendants  of 
P.  hederxfolium  and  P.  peltatum,  whiUt  P. 
quercifolium  and  P.  filicifolium  furnished  us 
with  the  cut-leaf  kinds.  They  differ  from 
the  two  former  generas  in  their  slightly 
irregular  flowers.  The  calyx  b  sparred 
and  adnate  to  the  pedicel,  as  may  be  seen 
by  making  a  cross  section  under  the  flower. 
The  allied  genus  Tropo^olum,  T.  majus  and 
mregrinum  (Canary  Creeper),  has  regular 
flowers,  but  the  calyx  is  sparred  and  free. 
Another  mbtake  is  often  made  here,  the 
Tropteolums  are  often  called  Nasturtiums,  which 
must  not  be  mixed  with  the  true  Nasturtium 
(Watercress)  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Cruoiferse.  Oxalis  b  abo  closely  allied  to  the 
Geraniums,  and  b  easily  dbtingubhed  by  its 
compound  trifolbte  leaves.  J.  G.  Cork. 


BOSBS. 

Plantlngr  Roaea.— In  Gardenino,  29th 
November,  an  article  headed  “Hints  for 
Beginners,”  and  under  the  head  of  “  Roses,”  a 
remark  as  to  planting,  “  the  roots  should  be 
9  or  10  inches  deep,”  occurs.  I  think  “  J.  D.,”  the 
writer  of  the  article,  has  surely  made  a  slip 
here,  as,  unfoitunately,  the  fault  of  beginners  b 
to  plant  too  deep.  My  experience  in  planting 
Roses  b  to  place  the  roots  not  deeper  than 
5  inches,  treading  the  soil  very  firm  around  the 
bush,  so  that  the  roots  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  sunshine  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
genbl  rain  has  free  access  to  the  vital  parts. 
Burial  to  the  extent  of  9  or  10  inches  means 
“  burying  the  dead  alive,”  or,  in  other  words, 
courting  failure  in  Rose  culture.  I  should  also 
advise  mulching  the  ground  with  manure  after 
planting  in  November,  and  forking  it  in  March. 
—La  France. 

12.332. — Tea  Roses. — Niphetos  b  not  one 
of  the  vigorous  growing  kinds,  and  it  would 
not  succeed  all  the  year  in  a  sitting-room.  If 
the  ^t  containing  it  could  be  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  a  cold  frame  that  would  be  an  advantage. 
If  there  b  not  any  glasshouses  or  frames,  it 
would  be  better  to  plant  out-of-doors.  Tea 
Roses  will  grow  well  out-of-doors  almost  any¬ 
where.  In  wetsoil  it  is  necessary  to  drain, and  the 
bed  or  border  where  they  are  planted  should  be 
raised  9  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  surface.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy  plenty  of  stable  manure  should 
be  mixed  with  it.  A  little  li^ht  TOat  soil  or 
leaf-mould  would  abo  improve  it, — J.  D.  E. 

12331.— Oloth  of  Qold  Rose.- A  very 
near  relative  hod  at  Salterton,  Devon,  one  of 
the  finest  Cloth  of  Gold  Roses  I  ever  saw.  It 
had  every  year  an  immense  number  of  the  finest 
bunches  of  flowers  that  could  be  desired.  From 
thb  plant,  at  my  request,  a  catting  was  taken, 
which  became  a  strong  plant,  and  it  was  then 
sent  me.  I  planted  it  in  good  soil,  in  the  best 
situation  possible,  now  about  twenty  years 
since  ;  it  has  grown  well,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  never  seen  a  flower.  From  the 
difficulty  of  flowering  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  I  pre¬ 
sume  its  general  cultivation  has  been  given  up. 
I  would  suggest  to  your  correspondent  to  try 
the  Climbing  Devoniensb.  I  have  it  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  planted  eleven  years  since.  It  b  now  50 
feet  high,  and  flowers  well. — K.  K. 

- Try  Cooling  A  Son,  Bath.  They  profess  to  keep  all 

the  old  Roses  ;  but  Cloth  of  Gold,  though  lovelj*  when  you 
nan  got  toy  flowers,  is  a  shy  bloomer,  not  fit  for  a  small 
collection.— A.  B.  T.,  Foul  Atiff/ia. 

i  supply  true  plants  of  this  Rose. 
t«  Read,  LhesttrJUld 
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THE  GREAT  DAFFODIL. 

Op  the  whole  race  of  Daffodils  whatsoever,  this, 
our  grand  C;>llege  Garden  Daffodil,  Narcissus 
maximus,  is  the  most  stately,  and  also  the  richest 
ID  colouring.  In  good  seasons  it  attains  a  height 
of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet,  its  great  trumpet- 
moathod  chalices  being  borne  aloR  on  the 
Uperiog  fluted  stalks  with  bravery.  That  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  usually  imported  from 
Holland  and  generallv  sold  as  N.  maximus  by 
the  seedsmen  1  am  fully  convinced,  and  the 
tradition  is  that  it  was  raised  from  imported 
see^  in  the  Dublin  University  Garden,  from 
which  place  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  for  many 
Tears  been  distributed. 

The  figure  shows  an 
average  flower  natural 
size,  and,  ae  will  be 
clearly  seen,  the  broad 
expanded  month  to 
the  crown  is  an  espe¬ 
cial  feature.  In  the 
foliage  also  it  is  most 
distinct — so  much  so 
that  this  variety  may 
be  readily  recognised 
almost  as  soon  as  the 
tips  of  its  leaves  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  soil. 

The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  rarely  more  than 
half-an-inch  broad,  of  a 
peculiar  blueiah  green 
or  glaucous  tint,  and 
they  are  also  twisted 
in  a  peculiar  way.  So 
far,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 

I  have  failed  to  obtain 
seeds  from  this  grand 
variety,  although  I 
have  used  the  pollen 
of  many  other  kinds 
betides  its  own.  If 
seeds  of  it  could  be 
obtained,  one  might 
hope  that  it  would 
prove  the  best  of 
parents  to  a  still  finer 
large  -  flowered  race. 

Lovers  of  Daffodils 
who  have  not  looked 
over  Hale’s  “  Eden,” 
u  illustrated  garden¬ 
ing  publication  of  the 
last  century,  should  do 
to,  as  it  contains  some 
quaint  lore  anent  seed- 
liog  Daffodils. 

F.  W.  B. 


vermin  amongst  and  under  them.  If  a  green 
edgmg  is  wanted  to  large  beds,  have  a  broad 
band  of  Irish  Ivy;  it  is  easily  managed,  and 
vermin  dislike  it.  Watch  the  plants  carefully, 
and  if  anything  is  eaten  search  out  or  trap  the 
depredator.  Me  is  sure  to  be  lurking  near. 
When  the  withered  stems  of  plants  are  cut 
down  cover  the  dormant  crowns  well  and  see 
that  no  vermin  are  lurking  about  them  ready 
to  feed  on  the  young  buds  as  they  push  in 
■pring !  this  is  a  fertile  cause  of  plants  disap¬ 
pearing  in  winter.  Hand  pick  all  grabs  on 
Roses  as  fast  as  they  appear.  The  use  of  Haw¬ 
thorn  for  fencing  is  a  fertile  source  of  the  preva- 


introduced  into  a  garden  at  all,  or  tolerated  by 
intelligent  people  when  introduced  there.  Most 
^glish  people  have  fairlv  good  taste  in  arrang¬ 
ing  flowers,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  arrange  their  gardens  well  is  to 
get  their  minds  wholly  free  from  the  evil 
influence  of  the  false  ideas  which  have  been  in 
vogue  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Avoid 
geometry,  carpet  bedding,  and  every  attempt  to 
make  plants  form  sheets  of  colour,  mounds, 
baskets,  or  look  like  anything  else  bat  them¬ 
selves.  Contrast  mossy-like  cushions  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  with  leafy  plants,  feathery  plants  with 
those  having  broad  leaves,  plants  with  graceful, 

habit  with 


HINTS  FOR 
BEGINNERS.— IV. 

Vermin. 

The  last  matter  which 
is  likely  to  trouble  a 
beginner  is  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  garden  ene¬ 
mies.  First,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative,  keep  all 
nlantsin  robust  health. 

It  is  the  weakly,  badly- 
grown  plant  that  gets 
smothered  in  green- fly 
and  falls  a  prey  to  the 
slug,  the  snail,  the 
woodlouse,  and  the 
caterpillar.  Second, 
encourage  the  small 
birds, especially  black¬ 
birds,  robins,  thrushes, 
starlings,  wrens,  tit¬ 
mice,  swallows,  martens,  and  fly  catchers. 
Stir  the  soil  in  the  autunm  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  surface,  except  among  surface-rooting 
soring  flowers,  and  leave  it  for  the  robins  and 
blackbirds  to  look  over  before  dusk.  The 
^gs  of  slugs,  snails,  and  many  grubs  will  in 
this  way  be  got  rid  of,  as  they  are  deposited 
about  an  inch  under  ground.  Walls  and  fences 
should  be  searched  m  winter  for  shell  snails. 
They  wake  up  very  hungry  in  spring  and  do 
much  damage  to  young  growth.  Have  no  tile 
edgings  or  Box  edgings,  but  broad  bands  oL 
rock  plants  on  stones  ou’^efnlly  b<}clded|^ 
arranged  so  that  there  are  no  lurking-placei 


The  0  rest  Daffodil  (Narclaeus 
maxim  us). 


lence  of  Rose  enemies.  The  worst  pest 
of  the  suburban  garden  is  the  leather 
jacket  or  daddy  long-legs  grub.  It 
seldom  appears  to  any  great  extent 
iu  the  country,  but  the  absence  of 
insect  eating  birds  in  large  towns 
enables  the  insects  to  multiply  without 
molestation.  Where  its  presence  is 
suspected  the  earth  should  be  stirred 
with  a  short  stick  round  the  plants  and 
left  for  the  robins  to  examine.  In 
towns  hand  picking  is  the  only  remedy. 
The  grubs  hide  themselves  about  an 
inch  underground  during  the  daytime 
close  to  their  food.  Where  brown, 
dead  patches  appear  on  a  lawn  they 
are  usually  caused  by  this  grub.  Which 
is  very  fond  of  Grass  turf. 

Arr.\nokment. 

In  small  gardens  there  is  not  much 
room  for  right  or  wrong  in  the  matter 
of  arrangement.  The  beds  should  be 
kept  as  large  as  possible,  and  all  small 
beds  cut  out  on  turf  avoided.  The 
walks  should  be  simple  and  as  few  as 
posiible  consistent  with  comfort  and 
access  to  the  plants.  Dwarf  plants 
should  be  arranged  as  much  as  possible 
in  sheets  and  tall  plants  singly  or  in 
clumps.  An  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  a  long  period  of  bloom  and  a  general  show 
of  colour  over  the  beds  at  all  seasons ;  but  beware 
of  spreading  all  the  plants  evenly  over  all  the 
beds,  so  that  every  dozen  yards  of  the  garden 
resemble  every  other  dozen  yards.  Let  there 
be  regions  of  things — Daffodils  and  Scillas  here. 
Primroses  and  Hepaticas  there.  Tulips  at 
another  place.  Anemones  at  a  fourth,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  flowering  season.  Avoid  all 
arranging  of  plants  in  rows  or  patterns ;  that 
kind  of  thing  is  utterly  childish,  and  wholly 
— ^  _*  i_ji.  •  g  the  character  of  hardy 

^nly  wonder  is  ’ 

Tin  a  boiler  could  ever  havi 


those  o?  an  upright 
growth,  and  get  as 
much  variety  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Try  to  under¬ 
stand  what  artists 
mean  by  breadth  of 
effect,  which  may  be 
described,  as  regards 
colour,  as  absence  of 
spottiness,  and  as  re¬ 
gards  form  as  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  details  to 
a  general  effect,  and  the 
aWnce  of  a  multitude 
of  forms  all  of  about 
equal  importance. 

Neatness  and  order 
are  very  good  things 
in  a  garden,  but  many 
of  the  horrors  of  un¬ 
natural  effect  and  mu¬ 
tilation  of  plants  are 
perpetrated  in  their 
name.  A  garden  is  a 
pleasure  ground,  a 
place  for  plants  to 
show  their  beauty, 
and  nothing  that  in¬ 
terferes  with  that 
should  be  introduced 
if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Walks  are  necessary 
for  obvious  reasons, 
but  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  why  they  should 
have  a  stiff  edging  of 
Box,  or,  still  worse, 
ornamental  tiles.  All 
must  have  noticed  how  kindly  many  plants 
I  take  to  the  edge  of  a  gravel  path,  where  they 
can  root  into  the  beds  ana  spread  on  the 
gravel.  Choose  such  plamts  for  edging,  and  let 
the  boundarv  between  mvel  and  bed  be 
irregular.  If  a  broad  band  of  stones  be  sunk  in 
the  bed  and  covered  with  rock  plants  so  much 
the  better.  Such  irregular  edgings  to  walks  can 
only  offend  the  eyes  of  people  who  have  no 
feeling  for  beauty.  Grass,  where  it  meets  a 
walk,  requires  to  be  cut  to  a  sharp  edge  merely 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  All  uninteresting 
routine  work  in  a  garden  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  where  Grass  meets  a  flower  bed  a 
chopped  edge  is  objectionable,  and  should  be 
hidden  by  plants  which  lie  partly  on  the  turf. 
Few  things  have  a  more  beautiful  effect  than  a 
CToup  of  upright-growing  plants  such  as 
Mulleins,  Foxgloves,  Delphiniums,  or  Cam¬ 
panulas,  rising  from  amongst  low-growing 
plants,  joining  on  to  turf  as  if  growing  out  of  it. 
Low-growing  plants  should  never  have  their 
leaves  trimmed  off,  but  should  be  hidden  by 
other  plants  when  their  bloom  is  over.  Bulbs 
are  especially  injured  by  being  cut  down,  as  the 
leaves  make  the  new  bulb  for  next  year. 

Division  and  kknswal. — All  plants  in  a 
state  of  nature  have  some  provision  in  their 
economy  for  finding  fresh  supplies  of  food.  They 
do  not  remain  many  years  in  the  same  spot,  but 
move  about  in  some  way,  either  by  sowing 
seed,  by  producing  suckers  and  offsets,  or  by 
producing  new  growths  at  the  side  of  the  old. 
In  many  of  our  garden  plants,  and  especially  in 
double  flowers,  the  natural  growth  is  interfered 
with,  more  substance  is  sent  into  the  flowers. 
We  can  keep  many  plants  going  for  a  long  time 
with  careful  feeding,  but  a  time  comes  when 
the  centres  of  the  clumps  become  barren, 
and  vigorous  growth  only  takes  place 
round  the  outside  of  the  clumps,  where 
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is  when  the  plants  are  dormaoit — a  season  which 
varies  with  aifferent  individuals.  The  two  best 
times  for  division  are  just  as  the  plants  have 
matured  their  growth  for  the  season,  or  just  as 
they  begin  to  start  in  growth  for  the  season. 
With  spring  flowering  plants  the  early  time  is 
the  best,  but  they  must  be  well  watered  after 
planting.  The  hot,  dry  weather  prevents  the 
cut  parts  from  rotting,  and  the  plants  root  freely 
in  autumn,  and  are  ready  to  flower  well  in 
spring.  With  late- flowering  plants  spring  is 
the  best  time.  Growth  commences  then  in  the 
tops  before  the  roots  push  out ;  the  plants  are 
full  of  vitality,  and,  if  carefully  divided,  each 
crown  or  bud  having  some  old  roots  attached, 
they  will  establish  themselves  at  once.  Bulbs 
are  best  moved  immediately  the  leaves  have 
completely  died  down.  Lilies  should  be  moved 
when  the  new  bulbs  are  completed,  and  before 
fresh  root  fibres  are  sent  out. 

Planting. 

Beginners  often  make  great  mistakes  in  plant¬ 
ing.  The  crowns  of  plants  of  tufted  growth  are, 
as  a  rule,  just  under  the  level  of  the  soil.  The 
leaves  spring  upward  and  the  roots  downward 
from  the  same  point.  With  plants  of  that  habit 
the  soil,  if  previously  prepared,  should  be  dug 
out  sufficiently  to  contain  the  roots  of  the  plant 
spread  out  fiat  to  their  full  length.  The  earth 
in  the  hole  should  be  made  to  form  a  cone,  the 
tip  of  which  is  just  so  high  that  when  the  plant 
is  set  on  the  top  of  it,  with  the  roots  spread  out 
all  round,  it  will  bo  at  its  proper  level.  The 
roots  should  be  spread  evenly  round  over  the 
surface  of  the  cone,  and  the  holes  then  filled  up ; 
the  earth  should  be  made  firm,  so  that  the  plants 
cannot  readily  be  pulled  out.  Bulbous  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants  have  their  crowns  deeper 
in  the  soil.  These  require  to  be  noticed,  so  that 
they  may  be  planted  at  the  right  depth.  Many 
bulbs  and  tubers  seem  to  prefer  a  firm  soil 
beneath  them,  on  the  top  of  which  their  roots 
ramble,  and  a  loose,  rich  soil  above  them,  as  if 
they  were  intended  to  feed  on  what  the  firm  soil 
intercepts  in  its  passage  downwards. 

Cuttings. — Many  plants  will  root  if  merely 
cut  into  bits  and  dibbled  into  light  soil  in  a 
cold  frame  or  shady  place,  but  others  require 
more  skilful  handling.  A  bud  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  separate  plant,  and  the  year’s  growth 
from  a  bud  is  the  same.  If  a  year’s  growth 
from  a  bud  is  carefully  pulled  off,  we  have  a 
catting  with  a  heel  which  in  many  cases  easily 
becomes  a  plant,  it  being  only  necessary  in 
some  instances  to  take  off  the  sappy  top  of  the 
shoot.  The  part  of  a  shoot  where  the  leaf  and 
bud  are  formed  is  called  a  node,  and  the  space 
between  bud  and  bud  an  intemode.  Growth 
and  vital  energy  are  strongest  at  the  node,  and 
if  a  catting  is  made  by  catting  through  the 
stem  just  under  a  node,  it  has  a  better  chance 
of  rooting  than  if  cut  anywhere  else.  The 
ascending  sap  is  changed  into  wood  by  the 
leaves,  which  wood  then  descends  to  the  roots. 
The  wood  from  each  branch  of  an  old  tree  can 
often  be  traced  down  the  trunk.  It  is  this  de¬ 
scending  sap  which  first  forms  the  lump  of  wood 
known  as  a  callus  at  the  lower  end  of  a  cutting 
and  then  forma  roots.  Cuttings  are  found  to 
root  better  if  a  larger  surface  is  cut  than  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  cut  across  the  stem  ;  this  is  effected 
by  splitting  the  cutting  at  the  lower  end  and 
inserting  a  minute  fiake  of  fiint  or  crockery  to 
keep  the  split  open.  Cuttings  treated  in  this  way 
emit  roots  from  all  the  parts  cut.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  until  a  cutting  has 
made  roots  it  lives  wholly  on  its  own  substance, 
and  is  dependent  for  moisture  en  the  air. 
What  sap  is  moving  in  it  still  passes 
into  the  leaves,  and  is  there  changed 
into  wood.  The  most  important  thing,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh.  A  Rose  can 
be  propagated  from  a  single  bud  inserted  in 
damp  sand  if  the  leaf  attached  to  it  can  be  kept 
fresh  until  the  little  bit  of  bark  attached  to 
the  bod  emits  roots.  Therefore,  as  a  golden 
rule  with  cuttings,  keep  the  leaves  from 
flagging,  everything  else  will  take  care  of  itself ; 
only  do  not  slop  water  about  the  soil,  but  let 
that  be  barely  damp.  Some  plants  do  not  root 
readily  from  cuttings.  These  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers.  A  layer  is  simply  half  a 
cutting.  We  cut  the  stem  half  through  at  a 
node,  and  split  it  up  nearly  to  the  next  node,  but 
we  leave  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot  Intact  and 
insert  the  lower  side  into  the  oarth<tn>a  cutting. 
The  effect  of  this  the  sapktill  s  \  i 
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finds  its  way  to  the  under  side  forms  the  callus 
and  the  roots.  The  whole  operation  merely 
keeps  the  cutting  alive  until  it  is  rooted,  which 
it  would  not  have  life  enough  to  do  if  cut  off 
at  once. 

Cutting  down  Plants  after  Flowering. 

This  Is  a  fertile  source  of  evil.  Early  flower¬ 
ing  plants  which  die  down  in  summer  and  begin 
to  move  again  in  the  autumn  should  be  cut  down 
when  the  flower  stems  wither,  and  have  the 
earth  carefully  drawnu  over  the  crowns  ;  but  with 
regard  to  late- flowering  plants  the  balance  of 
advantage  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  not 
cutting  them  down  until  spring.  The  jrros  and 
cons  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  these  : 
when  the  stems  are  cut  down  water  lodges  in 
the  remains  of  them,  corroding  and  freezing 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  which  the  new 
growth  takes  place  in  spring ;  the  dead  stems 
gather  the  withered  leaves  round  them,  which 
protects  the  crowns  from  injury  from  frost. 

If  the  stems  are  not  cut  down  it  requires 
some  trouble  to  keep  the  earth  close  enough  to 
them  in  winter  to  prevent  slugs,  snails,  and 
other  vermin  from  congregating  about  the 
crowns  and  eating  the  young  buds  in  spring. 
In  the  last  very  mild  winter  I  had  two  clumps 
of  Japanese  Anemones  almost  killed  through 
this.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  starting  as  the 
others  were  doing,  and  on  removing  the  earth 
I  found  quite  a  colony  of  snails  living  on  the 
young  shoots.  Perhaps  the  best  advice  would 
be  to  cut  the  plants  down  under  the  ground  and 
cover  the  crowns  with  soil  where  that  attention 
can  be  given,  but  where  it  cannot,  leave  the  stems 
as  they  are  until  spring.  Do  not  in  any  case 
chop  them  down  roughly,  leaving  2  or  .3  inches 
of  hollow  stems  above  ground.  J.  D. 
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Watering. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  water 
to  a  thirsty  land.  The  withered  plant  imme¬ 
diately  recovers  under  the  invigorating  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  gentle  shower  ;  but  artificial  water¬ 
ing  is  seldom  thorough  enough  to  be  really 
serviceable.  In  this  little  island  home  of  ours  we 
seldom  regard  this  question  from  a  really  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  point  of  view.  The  reason 
perhaps  is,  hot,  dry  summers  have  of  late  years 
been  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Dragging 
water  by  hand  labour  is  not  only  very  hard 
work,  but  it  is  not  economical,  judged  by 
results.  In  these  days  of  improved  machinery, 
the  distribution  of  water  over  the  land  in  a  dry 
time  should  not  be  a  question  of  water  pots. 
Irrigation,  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  crops, 
must  be  efficiently  done,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  if  the  water  has  to  carried  in  water 
pots,  it  will  not  be  efficiently  done.  I  have  seen 
this  often  ;  if  a  set  of  men  be  told  to  water  any 
given  area,  unless  told  how  much  water  they 
are  to  use,  the  work  is  sure  to  be  scamped. 
This  may  perhaps  arise  through  some  confusion 
of  ideas  os  to  what  constitutes  a  good  soaking 
of  water.  Scarcely  any  two  people  who  are  not 
really  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  water  any 
given  space  should  have  given  to  it  in  dry 
weather  to  suit  the  wants  of  any  particular 
crop  ;  but  it  is  certain  the  majority  would  not 
give  water  enough,  and  very  many  would  be 
content  with  just  damping  the  surface.  And  if 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  water  supply,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  soil  watered  cannot  to  moistened 
as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  it  will  be  better  not  to 
water  at  all,  but  to  counteract  the  drought  and 
encourage  growth  by  other  means.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  water  is  laid 
into  the  houses,  the  garden  may  have  a  good 
supply,  and  by  pipes  and  hose  may  be  easily  dis¬ 
tributed.  Whenever  a  bed  of  plants  is  watered 
in  the  open  air,  the  earth  should  be  stirred  next 
morning  to  prevent  baking  and  cracking  by  the 
sun,  and  to  check  evaporation. 

A  very  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  stir  with 
the  Dutch  hoe  a  large  space,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  quickly  the  water  ascends  into  the  clonds 
again  if  this  stirring  bo  neglected.  The  best 
water  is  that  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
almrophere  and  the  sunshine  in  an  open  tank 

or  river-  The  water  from  a  docp  well 
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for  twenty-four  hours — it  chills  too  much. 
Plants  watered  with  cold  pump  or  spring  water 
cannot  thrive.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  large  quantities  of  water  cannot  at  any 
time  be  passed  through  the  land  without 
making  some  change  in  it.  If  the  water  con¬ 
tains  any  manurial  substance  the  earth  acts  as 
a  filter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  is 
clear  and  the  soil  rich,  or  fairly  so,  the  latter 
may  part  with  some  of  its  richness  to  the  water 
on  its  passage  through,  so  that  watering  in  all 
cases  may  not  be  an  unmixed  good,  and  it  may, 
if  inefficiently  done,  be  a  positive  injury.  On 
this  latter  point  I  may  say  that  surface  water¬ 
ing — i.tf.,  just  damping  the  surface  an  inch  or 
two  deep — must  do  harm,  even  when  carried  out 
persistently,  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
surface  rooting,  which,  however  valuable  when 
legitimately  produced,  are  of  no  use  when 
created  in  such  an  artificial  manner,  being  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  a  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  whose  permanence  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  What  plants,  os  well  as  animals,  require 
is  steadiness  of  treatment ;  and  those  things 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  just  above  their 
roots,  moistened  every  twenty -four  hours,  are 
exposed  to  fluctuations  not  beneficial  to  steady 
growth.  I  have  seen  plants  exposed  to  this 
treatment,  the  leaves  shrivelling  with  the  heat, 
and  the  ^ges  all  scorched  and  brown,  arising 
from  the  alternate  drought  and  moisture,  chills, 
and  heats  of  surface  watering.  The  best  time 
to  water  is  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  has  lost 
its  power  for  the  day. 

Mulching. 

This  term  is  now  pretty  generally  understood, 
as  well  M  its  object.  In  dry  summers  3  inches 
of  manure  or  Grass,  or  a  loose  surface  of  soil, 
conserves  the  natural  moisture  of  the  ground, 
and  tends  to  keep  the  earth  at  an  equal  tempera 
ture.  It  saves  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in 
watering;  indeed,  watering  is  but  a  sorry 
substitute  for  mulching.  If  Peas  are  mulched 
18  inches  on  each  side  the  rows,  the  earth  will 
be  kept  cool,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
water,  the  moisture  will  remain  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants  instead  of  escaping  into  the  air 
again  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  it  was 
given.  Mulching  the  rows  of  Peas  will  do  much 
to  keep  off  that  dire  enemy  mildew,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  check  which  leads  to  it.  The  spores 
of  mildew  are  doubtless  always  in  existence.  It 
is  only  when  plants  are  in  a  fit  condition 
(arising  from  stagnation  of  some  kind)  for  their 
reception  that  they  do  real  harm.  Mulching  of 
Lettuces  and  other  salad  plants  not  only  saves 
labour,  but  it  gives  a  freshness  and  crispness  to 
the  produce  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means.  Mulching  Black  Currants,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-doing. 
The  mulching  of  wall  trees,  especially  those  on 
the  south  wall,  saves  a  deal  of  watering,  or,  at 
least,  it  would  do  if  the  trees  were  to  have  justice 
done  them,  which  in  all  cases  1  am  sorry  to  say 
they  do  not,  caused  in  some  instances  by  luke¬ 
warmness  in  such  matters,  in  othersby  sheer  care¬ 
lessness.  A  mulch  overnewly  transplanted  shrubs 
or  trees  is  of  great  benefit,  more  so,  in  fact,  than 
anything  else  which  can  be  done ;  and  it  is  very 
rare  for  a  plant  well  mulched  to  die  immediately 
after  removal.  Mulching  is  of  equal  importance 
among  flowers  as  it  is  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 
A  good  mulch  several  inches  thick  over  the  most 
delicate  Roses,  including  the  Teas,  will  generally 
save  the  main  roots,  so  that  the  plants  can  start 
again,  and  a  mulch  of  Cocoa  fibre  over  choice 
bulbs  in  winter  will  be  a  great  help.  Oftentimes, 
in  sheltering  a  plant  whose  hardiness  we  are  not 
quite  sure  e^ut,  a  mulching  round  the  crown 
will  save  it. 

Shading. 

Shade  to  a  newly-transplanted,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  disrooted  plant  is  of  great  value  in 
mitigating  the  effect  of  a  check  in  the  case  of 
any  plant  such  as  Celery,  where  the  application 
of  shade,  by  laying  green  boughs  across  the 
trenches,  is  so  easy.  In  transplanting  small 
plants  daring  a  short  spell  of  bright  aun^iuc  in 
spring  or  summer,  a  few  branches,  placed 
upright  in  the  ground  amongst  them,  is  a  very 
great  help,  bv  keeping  the  soil  cool  till  the  roots 
begin  to  work  again.  I  have  often  experienced 
the  use  and  benefit  of  this,  and  the  trouble  is 
almost  iiiii  iwhen  one  is  living  among  trees  which 
can  sp^re  a  f^?r  branches.  Again,  in  sowing 
seeds,  I  have  n^ver  liad  any  difficulty  in  getting 
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the  smallest  seeds  to  germinate,  in  the  hottest 
and  dryest  weather.  If  we  well  moisten  the 
land  before  sowing,  stirring  it  about  with  the 
fork  to  make  snre  that  all  the  soil  is  moist,  then 
rake  smooth,  sow  the  seeds,  and  shade  by  laying 
mats  or  Rhnbarb  leaves  on  the  bed  till  the  seeds 
germinate  ;  green  branches  will  do  as  w'ell— in 
short,  anything  which  keeps  od*  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  will  do.  The  spells  of  bright,  hot 
weather  will  probably  be  of  short  duration,  and 
by  the  time  the  plants  are  up  the  weather  may 
have  changed,  and  the  shading  be  dispensed 
with.  Some  people  say  “  Wait  for  rain,”  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  being  controlled  by  circumstances, 
if  it  be  possible  (which  it  generally  is)  to  get 
above  them.  Besides,  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
icay  be  lost,  and  can  never  be  caught  up  alto 
gether.  Another  and  a  very  easy  w'ay  of 
shading  is  to  cover  the  seed-beds  with  netting, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  protect  from  birds.  The 
farther  away  the  nets  are  from  the  beds  the 
better.  A  single  thickness  of  old  fishing- net  for 
shading,  and  also  for  sheltering,  is  far  more 
effective  for  both  purposes  than  those  who  have 
not  experimented  with  them  will,  I  daresay,  be 
prepared  to  admit. 

Sheltbrtno. 

I  have  adverted  above  to  the  benefits  I  have 
witnessed  arise,  in  the  way  of  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tection,  from  a  simple  thickness  of  netting,  such 
as  is  commonly  used  for  protecting  fruit  in 
sammer  from  birds.  Anyone  can  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  for  themselves.  Here,  say,  we  have  a  bed 
of  Lettuce,  or  Cabbage,  or  Cauliflowers,  or  any 
other  early  crop,  one  half  is  covered  with  netting, 
supported  on  forked  sticks,  or  something  of 
sufficient  strength  to  support  the  netting  firmly 
in  position.  The  covering  should  hang  over  on 
the  sides,  and  be  pegged  down  to  the  ground, 
the  other  half  of  the  bed  to  be  altogether  exposed. 
The  first  idea  which  crops  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
inexperienced  is,  of  what  use  can  such  a  thin 
covering  be  to  any  crop  ?  But  it  breaks  the  wind, 
cuts  up  the  cold  icy  currents,  and  secures  a  quiet 
shelter  whilst  the  storm  rages  outside.  If  on  a 
cold  win^  day  in  win  ter  we  stand  on  the  lee  side  of 
a  White  Thom  hedge — ^though  it  may  bo  nothing 
more,  perhaps,  than  a  very  narrow  line  of  leaf¬ 
less  twigs — yet  how  it  shelters,  how  it  extracts 
the  icy  coldness  from  the  east  wind  as  it  filters 
through.  The  netting  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
the  leafless  hedge,  by  breaking  up  and  separat¬ 
ing  the  particles  of  icy  wind  as  they  hurry 
across  the  garden.  Gardening  is  very  much  a 
business  of  expedients,  of  making  the  best  and 
most  of  things  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  shelter  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  with  cheap  and  simple 
means.  Shelters  made  of  Reeds  secured  to  a 
thin  structure  of  deal  laths,  made  movable  at 
rieasure  from  place  to  place,  are  very  valuable. 
Kvermen  branches  of  Yew,  Laurel,  or  Box  are 
usefiri  in  early  spring  for  sheltering  rows  of 
early  Peas  or  Beans.  The  Bracken  Ferns,  cut 
just  before  the  fronds  change  colour,  when  dried 
are  tough  and  lasting,  and  are  excellent  for  pro¬ 
tecting  anything  which  requires  it.  A  few 
fronds  thrust  mto  the  head  of  a  Rose,  or 
scattered  over  its  roots,  may  save  its  life  in  a 
severe  winter,  and  the  same  principle  may  be 
adopted  with  any  plant  of  whose  hardiness  we 
may  not  be  quite  assured.  On  the  rockery, 
plants  which  may  be  quite  hardy  enough  to 
stand  a  severe  winter  when  it  comes  in  regular 
order,  and  continues  steady  till  it  departs,  may 
sueexunb  to  an  alternate  freezing  ana  thawing, 
which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  our 
winters.  Here  it  is  where  a  sheltering  mulch 
of  Cocoa  fibre  or  dry  peat  has  such  value  by 
sheltering  the  roots  from  the  sudden  changes. 
The  dry  Fern  will  be  most  useful  for  shelter¬ 
ing  the  Celery,  and  the  Cauliflowers,  and 
Lettuces,  and  many  other  things  during 
severe  frost.  Dry  Rushes,  which  may  be 
i  cut  from  marshy  ^und,  are  valuable  for  the 
isame  purpose,  as  is  also  damaged  hay  or  dry 
|]itter  of  any  kind.  It  is  best  in  sheltering  any- 
hing  from  frost  which  is  moderately  hardy, 
>  let  the  ground  get  frozen  a  little  first.  As  a 
ale,  when  a  severe  frost  is  coming  on  there  is 
sign  mven  of  it— a  sort  of  skirmishing  frost 
r  two  TOforethe  real  enemy  comes.  And  when 
(be  ground  ii  crumbled  over  by  the  first  frost, 
vnd  we  can  see  the  wave  of  cold  air  waiting,  is 
jie  time  to  apply  the  coverings  and  make_^l 
mug,  and  as  long  as  the  ^ost  contkf^^ 
whether  it  be  a  long  period  or  a  uhori;  onlLtl 
coverings  should  remain,  and  when  the  f^t 
:reaks  up  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  uncover ;  wait 


a  day  or  two  for  the  warm  genial  air  to  pene 
trate  the  covering,  and  raise  the  temperature 
around  the  plants,  as  sudden  changes  are  bad 
for  vegetable  tissues. 

Weeds  and  Weeding. 

Weeds  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
economy  of  the  garden  and  the  farm.  Some 
people  think  and  say  that  weeds  are  evil 
things,  that  there  is  no  good  in  them, 
that,  in  fact,  they  are  the  millstone  which  con¬ 
tinually  hangs  about  the  cultivator’s  neck.  And 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  dirt  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  only  matter  in  the  wrong 
place,  so  weeds  represent  matter  converted  to  a 
wrong  purpose,  though  weeds  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  stimulating  industry,  and  industry 
keeps  the  crops  up  to  their  work.  Archimedes 
is  reported  to  have  said  if  he  could  obtain 
a  fulcrum  he  would  invent  a  lever  which 
should  move  the  world  ;  but,  as  I  take  it,  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  motive  power  of  the  world — all 
things  yield  to  it.  And  who  can  say  bow  much 
of  this  industry,  so  far  as  the  cultivator  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  depending  upon  the  growth  of  weeds  ? 
If  there  were  no  weeds  the  dullard  and  the 
sluggard  would  never  hoe  his  crops,  and  the 
plants  would  lack  one  great  incentive  to  a 
rapid,  healthy  growth ;  so  that  altogether, 
when  rightly  viewed,  1  am  disposed  to  take  a 
charitable  view  about  weeds.  Until  they  get 
the  upper  hand  thev  may  be  regarded  as  friends 
in  disguise  ;  and  if  they  do  get  the  upper  hand 
they  are  a  perfect  nuisance.  When  the  weeds 
are  small  a  man  with  a  Dutch  hoe  can  run  through 
a  large  piece  of  ground  in  a  short  time,  and  if  the 
work  is  done  on  a  fine  sunny  day  thousands  will 
perish,  and  the  plants  receive  that  impetus  to 
renewed  growth  which  a  freshly -stirred  surface 
always  gives.  I  once  told  a  gentleman,  whose 
garden  was  in  a  bad  condition  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  so  many  weeds,  that  one  year’s  seeding 
caused  seven  years’  weeding.  He  could  not 
quite  see  the  force  of  the  aphorism,  but  he  lived 
to  realise  its  truth.  It  is  much  easier,  and  I 
need  not  say  a  great  deal  cheaper,  to  have  land 
clean  than  weedy.  I  once  heaM  a  farmer  com¬ 
plain  that  he  spent  more  money  in  labour  per 
acre  than  his  neighbour  did,  and  yet  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  land  was  cleaner  than  his,  and  he  could 
not  understand  it,  or  professed  that  he  could 
not,  although  the  matter  wsa  plain.  One  man 
went  into  the  fields  early  with  the  hoe — the 
horse-hoe  where  it  was  practicable — and  else¬ 
where  the  hand-tool  was  employed.  It  is  an 
an  old  saying,  **  There  is  more  work 
done  with  the  head  than  the  hands,” 
and  head  work  is  usually  better  done,  and 
a  supreme  effort  should  always  be  made  to 
cut  down  the  weeds  when  small,  so  that 
they  may  lie  on  the  land  and  die.  When 
a  piece  of  land  becomes  weedy  it  forms  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  snails  and  slugs,  and  otner 
deleterious  things  ;  and  such  things,  like  weeds, 
when  numerous,  are  evidences  of  neglect.  A 
well-cultivated  and  a  cleanly  garden  is  not  so 
much  infested  with  the  gardener’s  enemies,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  will  not  live  with  a 
man  who  is  always  beating  up  their  quarters. 
Depend  upon  it  there  is  nothing  like  good  culti¬ 
vation,  which  is  implied  in  the  wo^s  **  deep 
culture  ”  and  frequent  “  surface  stirring,”  for 
getting  rid  of  weeds,  and  slugs,  snails,  and 
caterpillars,  larva;,  maggots,  Ac.,  which  give 
people  BO  much  trouble.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  weakly  plants  are  more  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies  than  are  those  in 
vigorous  health.  £.  Hobday. 


HEATING  SMALL  GREENHOUSES. 

It  appears  from  the  number  of  queries  which 
have  been  sent  to  Gardening  lately,  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  cheapest  and  most  suitable 
heating  apparatus  for  the  smallest  size  of 
amateurs’  greenhouses,  that  the  public  have  not 
yet  got  just  the  thing  they  want.  We  know 
that  many  use  the  ordinary  oil  stove,  which  they 
can  get  for  a  few  shillings,  and,  by  careful  and 
clever  management  and  close  attention,  succeed 
in  preserving  their  plants  through  a  severe 
winter  without  accident.  At  least  one  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Gardening  has  described  somewhat 
graphically  his  experience  of  oil  stoves  and  the 
disasters  Im  has  met  with  in  using  them,  and  no 
•ubt  nmlv^her  amateurs  comd  confirm  his 
8|k^.e?.A]|^^That  these  stoves  can  be  used  sue- 
cesafull^is  quite  evident  from  the  number  in 
operation  in  **  people’s  gardens  ”  and  oth^t 


places,  but,  as  has  already  been  often  pointed 
out,  so  far  as  heating  power  is  concerned,  the 
effect  in  all  of  them  is  very  local,  owing  to  their 
shape,  which  is  that  of  a  square  or  circular  up¬ 
right  block.  If  one  of  them  is  placed  in  one 
corner  of  a  greenhouse,  which  is,  say,  10  feet 
long  by  G  feet  wide,  the  current  of  hot  air  will 
rise  at  once  to  the  roof,  and  if  there  b  no  exit 
it  will  spread  along  the  whole  surface,  effectually 
preventing  the  cold  from  penetrating  in  that 
direction,  but  leaving  the  front  sashes  more  or 
less  unprotected.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
will  occur  if  the  stove  is  placed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  house,  and  although  it  may  be  quite 
efficient  so  far  as  merely  preserving  the  plants 
is  concerned,  still  it  is  clear  that  one  particular 
place  will  receive  more  than  its  due  share  of 
neat,  and  the  plants  there  will  suffer  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  owners  of  small  greenhouses 
should  have  it  in  their  power,  even  in  cold  and 
unfavourable  climes,  not  only  to  preserve  their 
plants,  but  to  flower  a  few  Geraniums,  Ac.,  all 
the  winter  through,  and  when  this  cannot  be 
managed  by  a  stove  alone,  pipes  of  some  kind 
should  be  used.  The  principal  objection  to 
those  at  present  offered  by  makers,  so  far  as 
very  small  greenhouses  are  concerned,  is  their 
cost.  I  think  an  amateur  who  has  put  up  a 
small  house  which  has  cost  him  a  five-pound 
note  would  grudge  to  spend  forty  or  sixty 
shillings  on  a  heating  apparatus.  Besides  this, 
those  heat  generators  which  send  out  hot  air 
through  pipes  are  mostly  too  high  to  be  placed 
under  a  stage,  and  the  same  objection  applies  to 
them  as  to  the  simple  stove— if  they  could  be 
placed  there  they  would  be  too  near  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  look  more 
like  frames  for  drying  clothes  on  than  contri¬ 
vances  for  heating  greenhouses.  This,  however, 
seems  unavoidaffie  from  the  style  of  lamp 
employed.  It  is  very  evident,  and  it  has  often 
been  remarked  in  Gardening,  that  in  order  to 
diffuse  the  heat  in  an  equable  manner  the  pipes 
should  extend  along  the  whole  front  of  a  lean-to, 
and  go  right  round  a  span-roofed  house,  and 
should  also  be  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  the  hot 
air  may  creep  first  up  the  walls,  then  up  the 
front  and  side  sashes,  and  finally  up  the  inside 
of  the  sloping  roof.  Some  makers  have  made 
a  move  in  the  right  direction  by  combining  the 
oil  stove  with  the  hot-water  pipe.  More  than 
one  apparatus  is  advertised  at  thirty  shil¬ 
lings,  but  thev  are  made  on  the  clothes- 
frame  principle.  Another,  which  seems 
very  much  like  the  right  thing,  costs 
4;5s.,  or  70s.,  or  OOi.,  according  to  size  and  finish. 
It  is  no  use  asking  the  owners  of  five  or  ten- 
pound  greenhouses  to  spend  three  or  four  pounds 
on  a  &}iler  and  pipes.  They  must  just  be 
allowed  to  stick  to  the  oil  stove  for  the  present, 
unless  they  have  got  the  old  fire-brick  furnace 
and  flue.  The  pipes  of  some  of  these  heaters 
are  made  of  brass  or  copper,  or  cast  or  sheet 
iron.  As  the  oil  stove  itself  costs  only  a  few 
shillings,  surely  it  might  be  possible,  by  using, 
say,  thin  galvanised  sheet  iron,  to  make  a  small 
boiler,  and  a  flow  and  return  pipe  from  6  to  10 
feet  long,  that  would  be  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  than  any  of  those  at  present  in  the 
market.  As  there  need  be  little  if  any  pressure 
in  the  boiler  and  pipes,  perhaps  it  ma^  yet  be 
discovered  that  tin  could  be  used,  if  it  could 
only  be  made  non-corrosive.  P.  R. 


THB  KITOHBN  QABDBN. 

GARDEN  PEAS. 

Tue  retail  seed  catalogue  of  a  well-known  seed 
house  gives  a  list  of  1 14  varieties,  or  assumed 
varieties,  of  Peas,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  gardeners  in  view  of  this  bewildering 
enumeration  are  found  asking  in  despair.  What 
shall  we  select  to  grow  ?  There  are  several 
new  Peas  announced  for  this  season,  and  if  the 
various  catalogues  could  be  gone  through 
and  a  list  of  Peas  made,  there  would  be  some 
200  or  more  different  names,  if  not  different 
varieties.  It  is  the  annual  influx  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  that  makes  the  work  of  selection  so  per¬ 
plexing.  Let  us  try  to  make  a  selection  of  sorts 
likely  to  be  useful.  What  shall  we  start  with  ? 
Clearly  American  Wonder,  a  good  hardy  variety. 
It  grows  only  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  in 
height,! its  Mtklin  is  covered  with  pods,  each 
containing,  fr^m  sevoTi  tc  ten  Pros.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  for^arly  sowmg.  Lc^  William  I.  follow 
thifl ;  ft  is  €arly»  p)‘odrictJve,  and  of  excellent 
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flavour.  Advancer,  when  represented  by  a  fine 
stock,  is  one  of  our  best  selections  ;  it  is  good  in 
quality  and  very  productive.  Add  to  this  John 
Bull,  with  its  large,  well-filled  pods  and  fine 
table  quality,  and  our  select  list  of  first  and 
second  early  Peas  is  complete. 

Main  crop  varietikh.— These,  as  a  rule,  form 
the  staple  sorts  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
here  there  is  abundant  room  for  selection.  In 
this  class  we  would  include  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
white,  wrinkled  variety,  of  excellent  quality ;  Dr. 
Maclean,  a  free-bearing,  wrinkled  variety ;  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England,  a  truly  grand  old  Pea  that  will  be 
grown  by  market  gardeners  for  years  to  come, 
because  so  productive  and  of  such  fine  quality  ; 
and  Telegraph,  or  Telephone,  according  to 
taste  ;  both  are  very  productive,  but  apt  to  be 
puffy  in  the  pod ;  the  table  quality  of  both  is, 
however,  excellent.  Then  for  the  late  crop  I 
would  select  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which,  though  tall 
in  growth,  is,  taken  altogether,  the  best  all¬ 
round  Pea  in  cultivation ;  Veitch’s  Perfection, 
represented  by  a  good  stock  of  it ;  Omega,  a 
dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  a  valuable  late 
variety;  and,  lastly,  Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer, 
a  very  late  selection  from  Veitch’s  Perfection,  a 
variety  that  appears  to  be  but  little  affected  by 
mildew,  and  which  will  stand  until  quite  late  in 
the  season.  It  is  now  the  rule  for  prizes  to  bo 
offered  for 

Pods  of  Pe\s  at  flower  shows,  and  judges 
are  often  confronted  by  great  difficulties  in 
making  awards  to  such  exhibits.  Some  trust  to 
appearance,  and  give  the  prizes  to  large,  hand¬ 
some,  clean,  symmetrical,  well-filled  pods  that 
have  been  carefully  cultivated.  Others  go 
solely  for  flavour,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
dish  of  rough-looking  pods  to  be  put  before  one 
more  perfect  in  appearance.  Some  pass  by  pods 
that  are  pointed  at  the  tip  like  those  of  John 
Bull,  and  award  prizes  to  blunt-topped  pods 
like  Dr.  Maclean  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  all  good  exhibition  varieties,  viz., 
William  I.,  Beet  of  All,  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Pride  of  the  Market,  Stratagem,  Culverwell’s 
Uiant  Marrow,  Dr.  Maclean,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
\Valker’s  Perpetual  Bearer,  the  two  last-named 
for  late  exhibitions. 

Notes  on  culthre. — There  is  but  little  that 
is  new  to  be  said  in  this  respect;  seeing  that  not 
a  few  fine  new  varieties  have  been  introduced, 
they  should  be  cultivated  as  generously  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  sow  Peas  too 
thickly,  and  especially  those  that  branch  freely. 
Not  long  since  we  saw  a  plant  of  Walker’s  Per¬ 
petual  Bearer  Pea  that  had  three  main  stems. 
These  had  branched  out  into  nearly  a  dozen 
lateral  branches,  and  the  individual  specimen 
had  on  it  nearly  200  pods.  Such  a  Pea  as  this 
should  be  sown  a  foot  apart  in  rich  ground  ; 
but  it  is  but  few  who  would  sow  so  thinly. 
The  result  of  thin  sowing  is  luxuriant  plants 
and  a  hea^'y  crop.  The  lines  of  Peas,  too,  are 
often  put  too  closely  together,  especially  in 
the  case  of  tall- growing  varieties.  It  would 
be  better  to  keep  them  widely  apart  and  have 
another  crop  between  the  rows.  The  soil  in 
which  Peas  are  sown  should  likewise  be  deeply 
dug,  if  not  trenched.  It  should  be  well  manured, 
and  if  it  is  at  all  stiff,  some  leaf-soil  or  anv- 
thing  that  would  tend  to  keep  it  open  should 
be  added.  Peas  root  deeply — much  more 
deeply  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  the 
manure  may  be  a  foot  or  15  inches  deep,  but 
the  roots  will  go  down  to  it.  The  drills  should 
be  drawn  1  ^  inches  to  2  inches  deep,  but  if  the 
weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  likely 
to  continue,  it  would  be  best  to  sow  in 
trenches,  so  that  water  could  be  given  and 
some  mulching  applied  if  necessary.  As  to 
the  best  time  for  sowing,  much  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  ground  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  warm  positions  and  on  early  soil, 
American  Wonder  and  William  I.  may  be  sown 
as  early  as  November  and  onwards,  and  the 
second  earlies  in  February.  To  have  a  very  late 
crop  it  is  the  practice  of  some  growers  to  sow 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  thinly  in  good  soil  fairly  early  in 
the  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  sowing  gets 
into  flower  a  few  more  Peas  are  put  in  on  either 
side  of  the  rows  between  the  stakes,  and  these 
grow  and  come  in  later,  furnishing  a  very  use- 
ral  succession  crop  to  the  first  one  ;  or  some  of 
the  very  early  varieties  may  be  sown  at  the  end 
of  June  or  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  thaV'earthings-u] 
are  a  great  help  tsPeas  ;  and  the8^ner|fi^  ht 
stakes  placed  against  them  the^ 


the  plants  be,  as  their  support  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  in  enconraging  a  vigorous  growth  and 
ensuring  good  crops.  R.  D. 


GARDEN  SCRAPERS. 

In  all  gardens  in  which  order  and  cleanliness 
are  observed  scrapers  must  be  constantly  in  use. 
They  are  rarely  required  in  pleasure  grounds, 
but  they  are  quite  indispensable  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  as  in  this  department  the  soil  is  con¬ 
stantly  clinging  to  the  workmen’s  feet,  and  if 
not  scraped  off  before  going  elsewhere,  gravel 
and  other  clean  pathways  are  soon  blemished. 
Spades  and  forks  form  good  scrapers,  but  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done  amongst  vegetable 
crops  in  which  no  digging  or  forking  is  required, 
and  yet  the  feet  should  bo  cleaned  before  coming 
on  tothe  walks.  In  some  kitchengardens  scrapers 
are  fixed  in  one  or  more  corners  of  the  large 
quarters ;  therefore,  anyone  working  in  the 
centre  of  such  pieces  of  ground  has  to  walk  to 
the  scraper  before  the  feet  can  be  cleaned,  and 
this  journey,  especially  when  the  soil  is  soft  and 
sticky,  is  by  no  means  a  comfortable  one.  For 
this  reason  fixed  scrapers  are  objectionable,  and 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  substitute  for  them.  In 
the  accompanying  illustration  we  have  a  scraper 
which  has  taken  its  place  amongst  the  tools  here 
for  some  years  past,  and  it  answers  admirably 
all  purposes  for  which  it  is  needed.  As  will  be 
seen,  its  bottom  part  is  like  any  ordinary 
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Portable  Garden  Scraper. 


scraper,  but  one  side  of  the  iron  is  made  with  a 
prong  or  socket  into  which  a  wooden  handle  is 
inserted.  This  handle  may  be  4  feet  or  5  feet 
in  length  and  about  the  same  thickness  as  a  hoe 
or  rake  handle.  Instead  of  having  scrapers  of 
this  kind  fixed,  they  are  taken  into  the  tool 
shed  along  with  other  implements,  and  when¬ 
ever  anything  is  being  done  on  the  soil  likely  to 
make  the  feet  muddy,  one  or  more  of  these 
scrapers  are  taken  out  and  used  as  required. 
We  nave  half-a-dozen  or  more  of  them  and  find 
them  most  useful  and  convenient.  A  movable 
scraper  without  a  handle  is  always  liable  to  get 
overlooked,  and,  when  dirty,  many  workmen 
would  rather  break  a  commandment  than  lift 
it  and  take  it  where  it  is  wanted  ;  when,  how¬ 
ever,  its  presence  is  made  conspicuous  by  the 
upstanding  handle,  and  when  it  can  be  readily 
shifted  by  means  of  this  appendage,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  it  a  companion  to  the  rake, 
hoe,  or  vegetable  basket.  J.  M. 


Hectlingr  broken  branches. — In  the 
summer  I  accidentally  broke  a  large  branch 
almost  off  a  Daphne  indica  growing  in  the  open 
ground.  Immediately  I  plastered  the  wound 
with  moist  clay,  and  tied  the  broken  branch  to 
the  main  stem  with  a  piece  of  string  just  tightly 
enough  to  keep  it  in  place.  In  October  I  had  a 
similar  misfortune  with  a  Libonia  in  a  pot,  and 
pursued  the  same  treatment,  which  proved  most 
successful.  In  each  case  they  healed  perfectly, 
•t  a  leaf  withered,  and  no  sign  of  a  breakage 


f  be  seen,  nor  do  the  branches  now  require 
■support. — ^^Novice.  i  r  j  I V  E 


FRUIT. 


PEACHES  UNDER  GLASS. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  generally  rapidly 
unfolding  their  blooms,  and  are  earlier  even 
than  last  year.  Much  damage  was  done  by  the 
late  frosts  last  spring,  and  it  will  be  an  agreeable 
surprise  if  the  crops  on  trees  in  nnheated  houses 
escape  injury  this  season.  Unfortunately,  the 
mild  dull  weather  is  equally  unfavourable  to 
early  forcing.  Our  earliest  trees  commenced 
blooming  during  the  first  week  in  January,  but, 
owing  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  sunshine, 
the  progress  made  has  been  very  alow  indeed. 
The  set,  however,  appears  to  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  and,  as  usual,  we  have  abundance  of 
fruit  to  select  from. 

Setting  the  blooms. — There  are  several 
methods  of  setting  in  vogue,  and  there  are  some 
growers  who  assert  that  artificial  fertilisation  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  This  may  be  the  case  with 
the  later  houses  when  more  ventilation  is  given, 
and,  consequently,  more  air  stirring  as  well  as 
bees  busy  at  work  ;  but  I  always  carefully  fer¬ 
tilise,  and  do  not  consider  that  in  so  doing  I  waste 
time.  Daring  bright  sunny  weather  fertilisation 
is  easily  effected,  as  then  no  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  drying  the  pollen  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  its  being  distributed  in  many  cases  by  simply 
shaking  either  the  wires  of  the  trellis  or  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  of  the  trees.  The  small-flowered 
sorts  have  by  far  the  most  pollen,  sknd  are 
the  most  certain  setters,  but  only  on  one  day 
this  season  could  it  be  induced  to  spread  very 
freely.  At  one  time  we  lightly  touched  over  the 
flowers  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush ;  now  we 
adopt  the  more  expeditious  method  of  passing 
a  rabbit’s  tail,  attached  to  a  long  light  stake, 
over  the  whole.  Ck>mmencing  on  one  of  the 
small-flowered  sorts,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pollen  soon  accumulates  on  the  tail,  and 
then  we  distribute  this  over  a  large- flowered 
variety,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  whole 
are  done,  and  we  never  miss  having  a  good 
set.  When  damp,  dull  weather  prevail^  it 
is  advisable  early  in  the  day  to  make  the 
heating-pipes  hotter  than  usual,  and  to  give 
a  chink  of  air  about  10  a.m.  ;  the  evaporating 
troughs  should  also  be  kept  empty  for  the  time 
being.  About  midday  the  change  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  will  have  dried  the  pollen,  and  then  is 
the  time  to  distribute  it.  As  the  blooms  open 
slowly  and  irreralarly,  this  practice  must  beper- 
sisted  in  till  such  times  as  all  have  been  set.  Each 
day  after  the  setting  has  been  done,  the  house 
may  be  closed  and  the  floor  damped,  the  heat 
being  again  reduced,  as  a  too  high  temperature 
ought  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  preferable  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  fruit  exposed  to  light  and  sun¬ 
shine  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to 
fertilise  those  flowers  only  that  are  placed  so  as 
to  favour  this  disposition  of  the  fruit.  I  n  our  case, 
bloom  being  most  abundant,  we  remove  all  the 
flowers  on  the  underside  of  those  trees  trained 
to  semi-circular  trellises,  and  all  those  not 
facing  outwardly  on  the  trees  trained  to  the 
back  walls,  as  we  have  every  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  set  those  retained.  This  early  re¬ 
moval  tends  to  strengthen  the  reserved  blooms, 
and  subsequently  there  is  less  fruit  to  remove. 

Thinning  the  crops. — Having  taken  great 
pains  in  the  matter  of  “setting,’  we  are  not 
nervous  about  any  part  of  the  crop  dropping 
later  on,  and  consequently  commence  to 
gradually  thin  out  the  young  fruit  when  not 
much  larger  than  Peas,  eventually  completing 
the  thinning  before  the  stoning  process  is  entered 
This,  coupled  with  proper  attention  in 


the  shai^  of  disbudding  and  stopping,  as  well 
as  the  giving  frequent  and  abundant  supplies 
of  water  and  liquid  manure,  enables  us  to 
crop  heavily  without  injuring  the  trees. 
For  instance,  we,  during  lost  June,  gathered 
as  many  as  ten  dozen  good  fruit  from  a 
tree  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  covering  a  trellis 
10  feet  by  7  feet,  without  any  perceptible 
weakening  effect ;  and  this,  I  hold,  we  could 
not  have  done  had  we  not  closely  attended  to 
apparently  trivial  matters.  One  Peach  to  the 
square  foot  of  trellis  is  not  enough  nowadays, 
unless  the  trees  are  exceptionally  weak.  Double 
that  number  is  now  often  got  from  the  tree^ 
and  yet  no  harm  is  done.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  better  to  undercrop  than  overdo  it,  as  in  the 
^Sltt^if  the  fruits  are  apt  to  drop  when 
neariy  rip«*  and  ,amy^  that  drop,  unless  from 
i  c^iF-ripeia»!j;b!i3  ifel4\i^  be  fit  for  nothing  but 
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tarts.  Nectarines  especially  are  very  poor  from 
over-cropped  trees,  and  1  am  of  opinion  that 
they  should  not  greatly  exceed  Peaches  in 
number  over  a  given  tree  surface. 

Disbuddino  and  stopping. — At  the  same 
time  as  the  dowers  are  being  thinned  disbudding 
is  also  commenced.  All  advancing  wood  buds 
placed  where  neither  a  shoot  nor  a  few  leaves  to 
assist  in  swelling  the  fruit  are  required  are  at 
once  robbed  oiT.  Supposing  a  fruiting  branch, 
nearly  the  size  of  a  slate  pencil,  has  been 
shortened  to  about  12  inches  in  length,  the 
growth  pushing  nearest  the  base  and  on  the 
upper  aide,  and  also  that  at  the  end  of  the 
branch,  ahonld  be  preserved  and  eventually  laid 
in  for  next  season’s  fruiting.  Should  a  stronger 
branch  be  laid  in  to  nearly  or  quite  its  full 
length,  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  three  shoots 
on  this,  the  third  near  the  centre,  or  grossness 
may  result.  It  is  best  for  all  to  be  on  the  upper 
side,  unless  there  is  much  space  below  requiring 
to  be  filled,  as  this  much  simplifies  pruning  and 
training.  Any  branch  shortened  to  a  wood  bud 
is  generally  strong  enough  to  perfect  two  young 
sh^ts,  but  those  which,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  wood  buds,  could  not  be  shortened,  should 
be  encourag^  to  push  a  shoot  from  near 
the  base,  the  growth  from  the  terminal  bud 
b^g  stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint.  If 
both  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  both  will  be 
still  more  weakly  than  the  parent  branch,  and 
the  aim  should  be  to  have  moderately  strong 
growth  throughout  the  tree.  There  must  be 
leaves  on  the  branches  beyond  the  fruit,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  not  swell,  or,  at  any  rate,  properly 
mature,  but  to  lay  in  more  shoots  than  the  tree 
can  well  support,  or  more  than  are  required,  is 
altogether  a  mistake,  and  will  soon  injuriously 
affect  the  quality  of  the  bearing  wood.  Where 
grotsness  is  anticipated,  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  be  obviated  by  robbing  out  the 
extra  strong  shoots  that  are  produced,  and  the 
later  and  as  yet  dormant  buds  will  not 
break  so  strongly,  the  sap  being  diverted  else¬ 
where.  The  snoots  from  the  same  joint  as 
reserved  fruit,  unless  required  to  be  laid  in, 
should  be  stopped  at  about  the  fourth  joint,  the 
olnster  of  leaves  thus  preserved  serving  to 
protect  as  well  as  to  swell  the  fruit.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  require  to  be  exposed  to  light 
and  sunshine  to  colour  properly,  but  if  stripped 
and  bared  prematurely,  or,  say,  much  before 
the  finsd  swelling  off,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
be  impaired  in  quality.  The  spurs  formed  by 
stopping  the  shoots,  if  not  removed  with  the 
branch  at  pruning  time,  are  best  out  away  in 
autumn.  There  are  some  who  advocate  either 
the  spur  system  or  a  combination  of  spurs  and 
young  growth,  but  I  prefer  to  annually  lay  in 
the  requisite  number  of  young  growths.  The 
end  shoots  of  all  branches  that  have  reached 
their  limits  should  be  stopped  early,  a  growth 
only  being  laid  in  from  the  base,  this  taking 
the  place  of  the  parent  fruiting  branch  when 
this  is  cut  away  after  having  perfected  its 
cr^. 

The  above  remarks  may  be  briefly  repeated  as 
follows  :  Commence  early  to  thin  out  or  remove 
aU  superfluous  flowers  and  young  shoots  before 
they  weaken  the  remainder  ;  stop  those  young 
shoots  requiring  it  when  it  can  be  done  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  ;  thin  out  the  crops  before 
they  are  far  advanced  ;  give  plenty  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  not  very  high  temperature,  especially  at 
the  commencement.  Be  particularly  careful 
not  to  overcrop  any  trees,  more  especially  those 
not  in  a  very  healthy  state  ;  avoid  overcrowding 
the  young  growth,  and  directly  the  crops  are 
perfected  cut  out  all  the  old  bearing  wood  that 
can  be  of  no  further  use.  W.  I.  M, 


FIG  TREES  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST. 
The  Fig  flourLshes  when  the  salt-laden  atmo 
sphere  renders  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits 
precarious,  for  unless  shelter  can  be  provided 
m>in  the  fierce  wind-waving  to  which  they  are 
so  incessantly  subjected  they  ore  but  short¬ 
lived,  while  the  Fig  grows  on  and  attains 
the  dimensions  of  a  forest  tree.  In  point  of 
age,  too,  1  question  if  we  have  any  trees  in  this 
l^^Lity  of  such  ancient  date  as  the  Fig  ;  trees 
of  it  in  this  parish  have  stems  larger  than  a 
man's  body,  and  a  spread  of  branches  that 
covers  a  large  area,  while  large,  luscions^Hf^nits  I 
may  be  counted  in  the  autumn  by  hind reds^ 
It  u  singular  how  the  extriordmary  ferlttii^Vilq 


the  Fig  and  its  freedom  from  disease  have  been 
overlooked  even  in  places  particularly  favourable 
to  its  culture ;  in  such  localities  no  attempt  is 
made  to  turn  Fig  culture  to  profitable  account  on 
any  systematic  plan ;  nevertheless,  the  trees 
seldom  fail  to  produce  fruit,  although  neither 
pruned  nor  trained.  In  fact,  the  most  fruitful 
trees  1  have  over  seen  have  had  their  roots  in  the 
hard- trodden  soil  of  hack -yards  ;  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  the  growth  made  is  short  and  stubby  and 
well  ripened,  and  very  rarely  is  any  damage  sus¬ 
tained  from  frost.  Judging  from  appearances, 
the  majority  of  our  old  Fig  trees  have  originally 
been  planted  against  walls,  bat  from  long  neglect 
have  grown  away  from  them  and  spread  out  into 
broad  heads  ;  in  most  cases  the  buildings  have 
long  ago  been  removed,  leaving  the  trees  standing 
as  landmarks,  thus  showing  that  Figs  were  held 
in  higher  estimation  a  century  or  so  ago  than 
now,  for  until  the  last  few  years  these  Insoious 
frnits  had  been  most  unaccountably  neglected  ; 
thanks,  however,  to  the  increased  interest  taken 
in  fruit  culture,  the  Fig  has  come  in  for  its 
share  of  attention.  As  a  forced  fruit  it  is  well 
grown,  but  my  present  intention  is  merely  to 
point  out  what  a  valuable  fruit  the  Fig  is  for 
open-air  culture,  either  as  a  wall  tree  or  more 
especially  as  an  open  bush  or  standard.  It 
grows  freely  in  any  kind  of  soil,  even  where 
it  is  poor  and  stony ;  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts,  whore  frequent  gales  are  the  great 
enemy  of  the  gardener,  the  Fig  luxnriates 
and  produces  fine  crops.  As  a  market 
fruit,  the  Fig  well  repays  the  cultivator  ;  and, 
I  believe,  if  anyone  would  plant  some  of 
the  newer  early  ripening  kinds,  so  as  to  get 
fruit  earlier  than  they  do  now,  it  would  prove 
a  good  investment.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  sorts 
grown  about  here  (Gosport)  consist  nearly  all  of 
three  or  four  of  the  oldest  kinds,  notably  Brown 
Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  the  Green 
Ischia,  all  excellent  kinds  ;  but  some  like  Negro 
Largo,  Castle  Kennedy,  and  others  that  have 
of  late  become  so  popular  for  forcing,  would 
probably  do  equally  well  in  the  open-air  on  the 
coasts  of  Sussex,  Hants,  and  other  southern 
counties  ;  at  least  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  giving 
them  a  trial  would  be  well  repaid.  We  follow 
each  other  too  much  in  fruit  culture,  as  in 
other  branches  of  gardening,  and  while  attri¬ 
buting  our  failures  to  climate  we  do  not  turn  the 
advantages  which  we  enjoy  to  the  best  account. 
If  Figs  produce  such  an  abundance  of  fruit  with 
little  or  no  attention,  let  us  try  them  under 
good  and  intelligent  culture,  and  see  what  will 
be  the  result.  J.  G. 

12283.— Mulberry  tree  not  grrowlng  —It  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  the  railing  of  the  flower-bed  over  the  roots  of 
the  Mulberry  tree  which  prevented  its  growth  (although 
that  was  not  wise  treatment  to  a  newly-planted  tree),  but 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  transplanted  to  fresh  quarters. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  Mulberry  was  one  of  the 
worst  of  trees  to  bear  removal.  If  the  one  in  queation  is 
of  some  size,  it  may  be  two  seasons  before  it  quite  recovers 
the  effect  of  the  change.— K.,  Southend. 

12S2S.— Weight  Of  Grapes  from  house.— A  lean- 
to  house  28  feet  by  12  feet  would  contain  about  ten  vines 
planted  2  feet  9  inches  apart.  Each  rod  would  carry  on 
an  average  year  after  year  from  15  lb.  to  20  lb.  weight. 
A  good  season  would  give  200  lb.  weight,  while  there 
would  be  160  lb.  weight  or  less  some  seasons.  The  Grapes 
would  be  of  good  quality. — J.  D.  E. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

12321.— Study  of  Botany.— Get  Professor 
Bentley’s  **  Botany,”  one  of  a  series  of  manuals 
of  elementary  soience,  published  by  S.  P.  C.  K., 
Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross,  price 
Is.  ;  or  J.  D.  Hooker’s  “Botany,” one  of  the 
science  primers,  published  by  Macmillan,  price 
Is.  The  former  I  think  the  best.  These  are 
both  really  elementary  ;  one  of  them,  if  studied 
thoroughly,  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance. 
In  the  more  advanced  study  of  botany  follow 
East. — E. 

12312.— Culture  of  Palms.— With  hardly 
an  exception.  Palms  are  raised  by  means  of  seed. 
The  great  difficulty,  with  amatuers  at  least,  is 
to  produce  these,  for  though  one  or  two  varieties 
are  occasionally  offered  in  English  seed  cata¬ 
logues,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  Palm  seeds 
used  iu  this  country  are  imported  from  the 
Continent,  wholesale,  or  direct  from  the  native 
habitats  of  the  various  species  ;  and  the  large 
growers,  as  a  rule,  obtain  the  seed  for  their  own 
dh not  care  to  retail  it.  However,  ^ 
w'wpnitofcjj^the  seeds  to  have  been  ino! 


some  way,  the  first  requisite  is  a  nice  warm, 
close  house — a  stove  in  fact — with  a  good  bottom 
heat  bed  ;  or,  failing  this,  a  well-made  hotbed  of 
large  dimensions,  calculated  to  retain  the  heat 
for  some  time.  In  practice,  however.  Palms 
arc  always  raised  and  grown  on  by  large  market 
and  trade  growers,  entirely  in  houses,  and  the 
amount  of  heating  pipes  in  some  of  these  would 
astonish  most  amatenrs,  as  it  is  found  much 
more  profitable  to  push  the  plants  on  vigorously 
in  plenty  of  heat  than  to  tolerate  the  cooler  and 
slower  treatment.  In  a  house  of  very  moderate 
width  and  very  low,  I  have  seen  as  many  as  six¬ 
teen  rows  of  4-inch  piping,  with  which,  of  course, 
any  desired  temperature  may  be  maintained 
at  any  season.  The  hotbed  method  is  far  too 
troublesome  and  expensive  for  trade  growers. 
In  any  case,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
half  filled  with  drainage,  and  light,  rich  soil, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  with  plenty 
of  sand.  Some  hara  seeds  need  soaking  in 
water  at  about  120  degs.  for  twenty-^our  hours 
before  sowing,  and  this  hastens  germination  in 
any  case.  The  seeds  are  just  covered  with 
about  their  own  thickness  of  soil,  which  should 
be  pressed  down  very  lightly,  and  the  pans 
placed  on  a  warm  bottom  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
and,  if  possible,  they  should  be  covered  by  a 
propagating  frame  as  well.  Some  kinds,  of 
course,  need  more  heat  than  others,  bat  a 
temperature  of  about  89  degs.,  with,  if  possible, 

5  degs.  more  of  bottom  heat,  will  cause  Palm 
seeds  of  any  variety  to  germinate  freely.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  always  moist,  but  not  wot ; 
and  the  best  time  to  sow  is  in  spring.  Such 
hardy  kinds  as  Pheenix  and  Chama^rops  will 
germinate  in  a  lower  temperature.  At  one 
time  I  used  to  have  quantities  of  the 
Date  Palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera)  come  up  in 
some  manure  heaps  under  a  wall  next  the 
street,  where  passers-by  used  to  throw  the 
date- stones  over,  and  I  have  seen  them 
germinate  in  an  outside  border  in  warm 
summers.  But  to  grow  any  kind  of  Palm  vigo¬ 
rously,  especially  in  a  yonn^  state,  the  more 
heat  and  moisture  they  receive,  in, reason,  the 
better.  When  up,  the  young  plants  must  have 
shade  from  hot  sunshine  ;  in  fact,  most  growers 
shade  their  houses  heavily  in  summer,  of  what¬ 
ever  age  the  plants  may  Iw.  When  the  first  or 
seed  leaf  is  well  developed,  give  more  air,  and 
when  strong  enough  pnt  off  singly  into  2^-inch 
pots,  using  the  same  soil  as  for  sowing,  plnnge 
in  l^ttom  heat,  and  keep  warm,  close,  and 
shaded  till  rooted  and  growing.  If  possible  the 
temperatnre  shonld  be  lower  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  and,  indeed,  60  degs.  is  warm  enough 
for  young  plants  of  the  hardier  kinds  in  winter, 
pushing  them  on  rapidly  with  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  early  in  spring,  when  fresh  growth 
commences.  When  these  small  pots  are  fairly 
full  of  roots,  and  another  leaf  or  two  formed, 
shift  the  plants  on  into  3  or  S^-inch  pots, 
according  to  strength  ;  using  a  rather  more 
loamy  soil  for  this  shift,  with  less  sand,  and 
making  it  a  little  firmer.  The  collar  of  the 
plant,  or  setting  on  of  the  roots,  should  be 
barely  covered  with  soil,  just  enough  to  keep 
the  top  steady.  The  plants  now  occupying 
more  room  than  oan  be  afforded  them  in 
the  propagating  house,  may  be  removed  to  any 
place  where  a  good  temperature  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  best  grower  of  Palms  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  grows  his  plants  when  well 
established  in  3  inoh  pots  in  low-span  houses 
fitted  with  lattice  stages,  beneath  which  the 
hot-water  pipes  are  placed,  covering  the  stages 
with  slates,  and  patting  3  or  4  inches  of  stable 
manure  on  these,  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged. 
This  keeps  the  pots,  and  consequently  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  always  nicely  moist,  and  the 
aaimonia  arising  from  the  manure  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  next  shift  is  into  4^-inch  pots  when  the 
previous  size  is  well  filled  with  roots.  Most 
Palms,  well  grown,  produce  at  least  one  well- 
charaoterised  leaf  while  in  a  3-inoh  pot,  and  in 
this  stage  they  are  very  useful  for  working  in 
table  or  other  decorations  on  a  small  scale,  as 
the  small  pots  fit  in  easily  amongst  others,  and  . 
even  one  well- developed  frond  or  leaf  here  and 
there  tells  well  among  flow'ering  plants.  But 
for  single  specimens,  such  as  table  plants, 
4J-inch  and  5-inch  pots  are  the  most  usefnl 
sizes.  If  required  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
i^s:  most  Palms  in  such  sized  pots 

iirsome  'godd  sbUnd  holding  loam,  with  a  very 
^^tIe'^e4ft^oji:jl(J^ai\sri|bn  the  soil  quite 
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firm.  In  such  a  compost  the  plants  will  last  a  long 
time,  and,  growing  slowlv,  attain  very  handsome 
proportions,  if  plenty  of  heat  and  moutnre  are 
afforded  in  the  growing  season.  But  if  it  is 
desired  to  grow  the  plants  on  rapidly  to  large 
specimens,  then  use  a  lighter  compost,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  peat  and  sand,  and  do  not 
pot  so  firmly.  As  the  plants  gain  age  and  size, 
however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a 
good  holding  compost,  and  make  this  quite  firm 
in  the  pots  if  they  are  to  last  in  good  condition 
for  any  length  of  time.  A  list  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  varieties  is  subjoined.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  do  well  under  comparatively  cool  treat¬ 
ment  when  well  established  :  Arena  Baueri  and 

A.  sapida,  Chamn;rops  Fortune!,  excelsa,  and 
humilis  (the  latter  is  the  dwarf  Fan  Palm  of 
Southern  Europe)  ;  Corypha  australis,  En- 
cephalartos,  many  varieties  of  Jubsea  specta- 
bills ;  Kentia  australis,  Belmoriana,  and  rupi- 
cola  ;  Latania  borbonica,  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  all ;  Macrozamias,  of  sorts ;  Phoenix  acaulis, 
dactylifera  (the  Date  Palm),  and  P.  reclinata ; 
Khapls  flabelliformls,  Seaforthia  elegans,  very 
elegant  and  useful,  and  all  the  Zamias.  Of  those 
requiring  stove  heat  the  belt  are  :  Areca  aurea 
and  other  varieties ;  Cocos  Weddelliana,  about 
the  most  graceful  of  all  Palms,  most  desirable 
in  any  size,  dwarf  growing,  but  requires  good 
cultivation  and  a  high  temperature ;  Cycas 
Armstrongli,  very  beautiful ;  ahd  C.  media,  C. 
pluma,  revoluta,  and  others  ;  Daemonorops  or- 
natus,  palembanicus,  and  plumosus  ;  Geonoma 
Carderi,  gracilis,  princeps,  and  Kentia  gracilis, 
and  K.  VVendlandiana,  a  very  fine  species  ; 
Plectocomia  Himalayana,  Sabal  ccerulescens  ; 
Thrinax  barhadensis,  elegans,  and  elegan- 
tissima.  In  addition  to  these  almost  all  those 
named  as  suitable  for  cool  treatment  may  with 
advantage  be  Included  in  the  warm  house  collec¬ 
tion,  where  they  will  attain  noble  proportions, 
and  present  a  moat  handsome  appearance. — 

B.  C.  R. 

12309.— Sowing  Grass  seed.— It  is  now 
too  late  to  sow.  Some  prefer  the  early  autumn 
to  spring,  but,  all  things  considered,  the  beat 
time  is  about  the  middle  of  M^roh,  or  earlier  in 
the  south.  In  genial  weather,  with  warm 
showers,  the  seed  will  germinate  in  a  week  or 
ten  days,  getting  well  above  the  soil.  Write  to 
a  firm  who  mike  Grass  seeds  a  speciality,  de¬ 
scribing  soil  and  the  purpose  for  which  you 
require  the  seed,  and  they  will  send  the  most 
suitable  kinds. — J.  P.,  Laiicafhire, 

12287.— Moles  in  grardens.— There  is 
nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  iron  mole  trap. 
They  may  sometimes  be  caught  while  at  work, 
by  inserting  a  garden  fork  quietly,  and  throwing 
them  sharply  out  of  the  ground,  rat  the  operator 
must  be  quick  and  quiet  or  he  will  miss.  A  mole 
in  a  newly-planted  flower  bed  is  certainly  an 
exasperating  creature,  but  I  never  could  see  that 
they  did  any  mate  rial  dam  age  to  anything  except 
seedbeds.  F.  G.”  will  have  no  peace  so  lora 
as  his  garden  is  open  to  meadow  land  ;  a  brick 
wall  is  the  only  barrier  that  will  keep  them  out. 
— K.,  SotUhcnd. 

- Seeing  this  query  in  Gardinino,  I  would 

advise  **F.  0.”to  put  some  iron  traps  in  the 
runs  that  are  ontsiae  his  garden  in  the  pasture 
fields,  where  the  ground  will  be  more  solid,  but 
be  sure  to  trace  the  runs  in  the  direction  of  the 
garden,  and  it  will  soon  put  an  end  to  them  if 
the  trap  is  set  properly,  and  a  bit  of  Moss  or 
turf  between  the  top  of  the  trap,  or  the  mole 
may  not  face  this.  ^  sure  to  get  the  loose  soil 
out  of  the  tunnel  before  inserting  the  trap. 
Likewise  your  garden  wants  a  change  of  manure, 
or,  better,  none ;  but  apply  a  good  dressing  of  old 
mortar  rubbish  or  lime,  but  not  soot  by  any 
means.  Gas-lime  is  a  very  good  thing  applied 
as  a  winter  dressing  to  land,  subject  to  earth¬ 
worms  or  wireworms.  I  once  had  three  acres  of 


Tree  Gamations  owing  to  their  growing  so  tall ; 
sometimes  as  high  as  9  feet.  Now,  we  have  a 
dwarf  habited  type  which  is  not  tree  at  all. 
The  better  name  for  the  whole  family  would  he 
**  perpetual  flowering.”  The  application  of 
**tree”  to  a  dwarf  plant  like  A.  Alegataire 
would  be  a  misnomer. — J.  D.  E. 

12327.— OhrysanthemumB.— The  Japa¬ 
nese  variety  is,  as  a  rule,  large  flowered,  with 
long  narrow  petals,  reminding  one  somewhat  of 
the  top- knot  of  a  Houdan  cock,  the  loose 
arrangement  of  feathers  and  petals  being  so 
similar.  This  is  the  strong  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Japanese  flower.  **  W.  P.”  will 
find  a  good  drawing  of  Elaine  (a  Japanese)  in 
volumne  III.,  page  443,  Nov.  12,  1881,  of 
Gardening  Illustrated.  Pompone  is  taken 
from  the  French  “pompon,”  a  trinket  or  orna¬ 
ment,  in  allusion  to  its  being  small,  and  a  gem 
amongst  the  class  of  flowers  to  which  they 
belong. ->J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

-  The  propounder  of  this  question  wishes 

someone  to  describe  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum. 
All  the  other  sections  seem  to  be  known,  and  the 
Japanese  would,  in  that  case,  easily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  They  have  slender,  ribbon-like 
florets,  which  are  twisted,  reflexed,  and  incurved 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  They  are  attractive 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  form  and  colour 
amongst  them.  There  are  almost  as  many 
different  forms  as  there  are  varieties.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  “  pompone,”  as  applied  to 
flowers,  refers  to  their  small  size. — J.  D.  E. 

12311.— Bulldinar  a  hothotise.— As  the 
inclination  of  roof  is  43  degs.,  with  height  of 
8  feet  at  apex,  and  3  feet  at  front  wall,  I  gather 
that  the  house  will  be  about  5  feet  wide  and 
somewhere  about  22  feet  long.  I  would  suggest 
making  the  slope  of  roof  less  steep,  so  as  to 
allow  of  putting  front  lights  to  the  house,  both 
for  appearance  sake,  and  on  account  of  the  extra 
head  room  that  will  be  gained  Inside.  A  larger 
boiler  would  be  better,  but  the  existing  one 
may,  perhaps,  answer  well  enough.  I  would 
get  more  piping,  so  as  to  carry  a  flow  and 
return  the  whole  length  of  house  along  the  front 
wall,  and  of  course  take  care  that  it  is  carefully 
laid  with  a  gradual  rise  from  the  boiler. — K., 
SotUhend, 

12322.— CHirysanthemuxna  after  flow- 
eringr.— Cut  the  Chyrsanthemums  down,  and 
stand  them  in  a  cool  place.  They  will  soon  send 
up  plenty  of  shoots  from  the  boM  of  the  plant. 
Tnese  should  be  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots 
in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leafy  mould. 
As  soon  as  they  have  made  plenty  of  roots  they 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots.  After 
potting,  put  them  in  a  cold  frame  close  to  the 
glass,  ana  keep  them  secure  from  frost.  When 
they  have  commenced  to  grow  give  them  more 
air,  and  pinch  the  tope  off  to  make  them  branch 
ou^  but  they  must  never  be  stopped  after  June. 
In  May  give  them  their  final  shift,  and  stand 
them  outside  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  Do  not  let 
them  want  for  water.  Manure  water  may  be 
given  about  twice  a  week.  Take  them  inside 
where  they  are  to  flower  in  October,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  light  and  air. — C.  £.  Burns, 
Birmingham, 

- Traosler  your  plants  after  flowering  into  a  cold 

frame,  when  yon  may  propagate  their  cuttings  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  which  snould  be  obtained  from  the  base, 
and  then  dispose  of  the  old  plants  by  throwing  away.— 
J.  8.  Surrii,  Dtrhy, 

-  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  or  near  the  glam  in  a 

house  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  The  best  time  to 
propagate  plante  from  cuttings  is  now,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted.  The  old  plants  may  bo  thrown  away  or 
planted  out  in  the  open  garden.— J.  D.  E. 

- "  Oakleigh  “  asks  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  these 

I  had  several  planted  out  in  the  garden  last  autumn.  They 
have  flowered  most  beautifully  this  autumn.  Thegfardener 

E repared  me  forthe  possibility  of  asevere  frost  killing  them. 

ast  winter  being  mild  they  escaped.  I  intend  to  repeat 
the  experiment  this  winter.— A  Conbta.nt  Rbaukr. 


- They  should  have  been  kept  quite  dry  at  the  roots, 

which  w(  uM  have  prevented  their  »taiting  into  growrth. 
Now  that  they  are  growing  it  will  be  better  to 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  their  flsg^g.  If  they  are 
watered  very  sparingly  the  young  grrowthm  will  gradually 
develop  themselves,  and  probably  arrive  at  the  resting 
period  again  in  six  weeks.  It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  them 
growing  in  winter.— J.  D.  E. 

-  Your  Fuchsias  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  collai 

or  some  dry  cool  place,  where  frost  is  excluded  and 
water  altogether  withheld,  until  towards  spring,  when 
you  may  start  them  in  little  heat  and  repot.  Without 
you  adopt  this  mode  your  success  will  prove  unsatis¬ 
factory.— J.  8.  8mitii,  Derby. 

12301.— Vacant  room  for  ffardenln^ .— Bhubarb 
might  perhaps  be  forced  in  the  room  described  ;  but 
Stiaeberries  could  not  be  grown  in  a  room,  still  leas 
Tomatoes  or  Vines,  as  there  would  not  be  a  sufficiency  of 
sun  or  light.— K. 

12318.— Cuttingr  down  Irlah  Yews.— In  answer  to 

Enquirer,’*  as  regards  cutting  Irish  Yews,  it  would  not 
do  to  cut  them  if  they  are  intended  to  get  taller,  as  it  would 
I  entirely  spoil  their  growth  by  taking  away  their  leaders, 
but  eventually  would  make  them  more  bushy  and  sturdy. 
— J.  8.  8uitu.  Derby. 

12320.— Travoller*B  Joy.— The  botanical  name  of  this 

Slant  is  Clematis  Vitalba.  It  has  pinnate  leaves  and  oor- 
ate,  incised  leaflets,  with  woody,  angular,  and  climbing 
stems  ;  the  flowers  are  small  white  and  scented.  It  is  a 
common  wild  shrub  in  England,  though  very  rarely  seen 
wild  in  Scotland.  The  best  way  to  piopigate  it  would  be 
by  la} erlng.  It  might  also  be  raised  from  seeds.— J.  D.  E. 

- Clematis  Vitalba  is  Traveller’s  Joy,  Virgins’  Bower, 

and  Old  Man’s  Beard.  It  is  a  native  of  west  Bnglii^ 
counties,  and  is  only  too  easily  propagated  by  slips  from 
the  roota  Clematis  Flammula  is  to  be  preferred  as  it 
flowers  three  months  later.— A.  B.  T.,  East  Atigli%. 

12314.— Schedules  of  flower  shows. —As  many 
kind  friends  responded  to  my  appeal  tor  rules  and  schedules 
of  a  country  horticultural  soidety,  and,  not  knowing  in  each 
case  who  to  thank  by  letter,  please  aJlow  me  to  do  so 
through  the  oolumns  of  Oardbniho  iLLUSTaATCo.— J.  H. 
Morgan,  St.  Armn's  Lodge,  Chejistow,  Mon. 

12272.— Crocuses  and  mice.— Mice  will  not  touch 
Crocuses  if  the  bulbs  are  put  in  warm  water  before  plant- 
log  and  then  dusted  over  with  red-lead  powder.— A.  B.  T., 
Bast  Anglia. 


W.  R.  A— The  address  Is  44,  Psrcival  Street,  derkonwell, 

London,  E.C. - Journeyman  Gurtferur.— We  believe  such 

is  the  rule  in  some  gardens,  but  not  in  many  nowaday  s. 

- Ivanhoe.—So. - R.  P.— The  Chrysanthemum  is  no 

improvement  on  existing  kinds. - T.  if.— You  will  pro¬ 

bably  get  the  shrubs  vou  ask  for  at  Messrs.  Veltch  and 

Sons’  Royal  Exotio  Nurseiy,  Chelsea. - if.  !»#«,— Try 

Messrs.  Yeltch  and  Sons'  Royal  Exotio  Nursery,  Chelsea, 

London. - Robert  /fare  — Both  the  Oeraniums,  or  rather 

Pelargoniums,  you  mention  are  of  a  sportive  charaetor, 
and  there  Is  nothing  unusual  in  the  form  yours  have  taken. 

Names  ot  plants.—//.  R.— Sedum  Sieboldl.— 

R.  B  —Please  send  better  spooimtn. - (i.  W.— 1.  Passl- 

flora  Van  Volxemi ;  2,  LIbonIa  floribunda  ;  8,  Send  better 

spooimen. - 0.  W.— 5,  Chellanthes  argentea. - D.  S.  G. 

—2,  Cyrtomium  anomophyllum  ;  8.  C.  falcatum  ;  4,  C. 
Fortune!  (caryotoides).— C.  5.— Fern  is  Pellna  hastata 
Seed  Is  Abrus  precatorius  (Crab’s  Eyes). 

Names  of  finilts.— ifrs.  Truell.—K  Capiannumt. - 

S.  C. — 1,  Beurr^  d’Aremberg ;  2,  Qlou  Morcean _ J.  R. 

—Your  Pear  was  quite  rotten. - T.— Some  cider  Apple 

unknown  to  us. - W.  M.  T.- Pears :  1,  Not  known ;  8, 

Chaumontel.  Apples :  1,  Orange’s  Pearmain  ;  2,  Feam’s 

Pippin. - J.  F.— 2,  Cellini ;  4,  Rymer. - W.  Pattrick. — 

Your  Apple  is  Hanwell  Souring,  not  Newton  Pippin. - 

T.  ifyer«.— Your  Apples  were  named  in  issue  of  Nov.  22. 
—Others  next  w^. 


QUBRISa 

Buies  lt>r  Correspondents.— AH  commvnieationM 

/br  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
side  of  ths  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  EDlTOa.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pcblishbo.  The  name  and 
address  gf  the  sender  is  required,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  tpsery 
anstpered.  WTien  more  than  one  query  ie  eent  each  ehould 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  Owing  to  the  neoeseity  qf 
Garubnino  going  to  prese  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  publication,  it  ie  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  cma- 
munUxUionstke  week  thwart  received.  Queries  not  answered 
should  be  eent  to  ut  again. 

Naminff  plants  or  ftult.— Fb«r  ptante,  ftmits,  or 
fUnoers  only  can  be  namtd  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  epecimejis  are  eent  We  do  not  undenake  to 
name  varieties  of  ftoriitd  /towe'.'t,  such  as  Fuchsias. 
Oeraniums,  Ataleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specieUist  who  hoe  the  meane  qf  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  respecting  planU  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  always  accompany  ths  parcel,  CorrtspondenU 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  several 
epeciment  qfeach,  showing  thefniit  in  various  stages. 


Peas  BO  ms  for  early  picking,  which  were  quite 
destroyed  by  wireworm.  A  drewing  of  gas- 
lime  was  applied,  and  Mangel  Wurtzel  was 
drilled  on  the  same  ground,  and  I  got  a  yield  of 
roots  at  the  rate  of  80  tons  per  acre  of  the  piece 
sown. — C.  Meacogk. 

12317.— Border  and  Tree  Oamatlons.— 
Any  variety  of  Carnation  might  be  designated 
a  border  Carnation  if  it  grows  and  flowers  well 
ont-of-doors.  Selfs  and  Fancies  are  sold  by  the 
trade  as  border  varieties.  Tree  Captions  are 
perpetual  flowering  j  they,  hsye  a  Mbit  oMoras 
ing  growths  from  stem^  ^d  froBa  tBeseJtLeT 
flower  in  the  winter.  They  were  at  first  called 


12325.— FuohaiM  at  rest.— It  is  the  fine, 
mild,  early  winter  that  has  caused  them  to  start. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  Fnehsias  to  do 
this,  and  places  the  grower  in  rather  an  awk¬ 
ward  position.  All  that  can  bo  done  is  to  keep 
the  soil  just  moist  enough  to  keep  the  roots 
from  perishing,  and  the  wood  from  shrivelling 
during  the  winter  months.  The  growth  will 
presumably  bo  on  the  extremities  of  the  young 
wood,  so  that  at  pmntng  time,  by  cutting  back 
to^wo  eyes  from  the  owe,  this  will  be  out 
rawly^nd  will,  therefore,  place  the  plants  lia 
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12361.— 011  lamp  stoves- We  are  looking  for  a 
good  oil  Rtove  for  ooneenratorlee,  Ao.  We  have  tried 
numy  American  itoves,  but  can  find  none  to  do  what  ie 
claimed  for  them.  They  smoke  the  houeo  and  give  out  an 
offensive  gas,  which  amolls  badly.  We  see  two  different 
oil  stoves  advertised  in  the  Garden — one  RippingiUe’s 
Patent,  made  by  the  Ilolbom  Lamp  Company,  ana  the 
other  made  by  the  Albion  Lamp  Company.  Birmimrham. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us  anything  about  the  stoves  T 
Will  they  do  for  conservatories,  and  do  they  work  satis¬ 
factorily  7— J.  V.,  hew  York. 

12852.— Holy  Thorn.- 1  have  had  a  plant  given  to  me 
ea  Ucl  lhe  Holy  Thom,  and  ehould  be  glad  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  culture  of  it.  Itt  appearance  is  some- 
tliioK  111:8  *•  Ciur;ui,(wl  ;h  lojg  prickly  tnorns.  small  green 
leave*  spiiiiKhtg  Irum  the  stem,  and  I  am  told  It  bean  a 
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Kxk«n  Karlet  blosaom.  Should  be  grUd  to  know  its 
botanioal  nature,  also  if  it  will  eueoeed  in  a  moderately 
beatod  greenhouse  ?— A  CoNSTAirr  Riiadbr. 

12353.— Qooaeberry  trees.— will  some  reader  state 
tbcir  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  Gooeeberry  trees, 
&C..  growing  long-jointed  wood?— G.  T.  L. 

12354. — Pnilt  trees.— I  have  a  garden  with  a  river 
running  the  south-west  side,  it  has  a  good  hi^h  wall  on  the 
opposite  aide  with  fruit  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  are 
generallv  cut  off  by  frost.  In  the  same  garden  are 
pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  these  get  very  mossy,  and 
though  the  soil  is  deep  and  good,  they  do  not  bear  fruit  as 
they  should  do.  Will  any  reader  be  eood  enough  to  inform 
me  if  a  bedm  were  planted,  sty  of  Yew,  Box,  or  Holly,  or 
anything  elM,  on  the  south-weet  side  of  ^is  garden,  would 
it  be  likely  to  shelter  and  make  the  garden  more  profitable  7 
Any  hints  would  be  acceptable.— H.  P. 

12855.— Culture  of  Bcheverlas.— I  shall  be  glad  of 
directions  for  oalUvsting  the  Echeveria.  They  were  in  the 
open  air  all  last  winter  sod  flowered  well  this  summer,  but 
I  am  told  they  are  only  half-hardy.  They  have  a  quantity 
of  young  plants  attached  to  them.  Should  these  be  Uken 
off  or  left  till  the  spring?  I  shall  be  obliged  for  informa- 
tioo  on  the  same  mints  reapeoting  Sempervivum  Brauni, 
arachnoidei,  globiferum.— Mas.  R. 

12.150.— Dahlias  In  open  ground.— is  it  probable 
that  Dahlia  tuber*  will  do  well  if  left  in  the  ground  during 
winter?  They  are  in  a  bed  facing  due  south,  well  sheltered 
from  north  and  east  by  rather  high  walls,  but  getting  the 
morning  sun  ?-11bb.  R. 

12S57.— Ohrysanthemuma  after  flowering.- 
My  hardy  Chryeanthemume  haveflnlsbed  blooming  Had 
I  better  cut  them  down  or  leave  them  to  die  down  ?  I 
have  put  2  or  3  inchea  of  coal  ashes  closely  round  the 
stems.— Miia.  R. 

12358.— Pruning  Myrtles —I  have  a  Myrtle  4  feet 
high  in  a  12-inch  pot.  The  branches  are  numerous  but  are 
stunted.  Should  it  be  pruned— If  so,  when  ?  What  la  the 
best  way  of  treating  it  ?— W.  B. 

12350.  —  Lupines  In  pots  —Will  someone  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  whether  I  can  grow  Lupines  in  pota 
—  if  ao,  what  size  of  pot,  treatment,  and  when  to  plant  to 
bloom  by  the  end  of  July  f-Misruus. 

123'.a— Transplanting  Gorse.  —  Will  Corse  bear 
transplanting— If  so,  please  give  instmetions  as  to  what 
time  of  year  and  how  to  do  ?-0LaxTiiKT. 

12361.— Manure  water  fbr  trees.— I  have  a  cess¬ 
pool  which  must  be  emptied.  What  are  the  plants  and 
trees  which  would  be  benefited  by  some  of  the  liquid 
manure  at  Ibis  time  of  the  year?  I4  the  surface  water  of 
the  cesspool,  which  is  but  slightly  impregnated  with 
sewage,  of  any  value  ?— laxoRZMi'H 

12312. — Cool  Orchids-— Is  it  abeolutelv  essential  that 
Sphagnum  should  be  used  with  Orchids  ?  Will  not  common 
or  green  Moss  like  that  which  grows  on  atools  and  roots  of 
trees  do  ?— B. 

123  8.— Japanese  OhryBanthemuniB.-wii]  you 

Sive  roe  in  your  next  issue,  under  '*  Answers  to  Correspon- 
ents,”  the  names  of  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
bait  auitod  for  meenbouse  decoration  ?  Of  course  a  variety 
in  colour  would  be  required  —  W.  Nobbvrt. 

12361— Ivy  on  walls  — I  have  tried  for  cightoen 
months  to  grow  wild  Ivy  over  a  brick  edging.  The  Ivy 
roots  easily,  but  will  not  attach  itself  to  the  brick.  Abroad 
I  have  often  seen  evergreen  edgings  of  this  kind  neativ 
clipped  and  very  cmamental.  Can  anyone  tell  me  whv  I 
fail?  The  same  Ivy  will  find  its  way  to  the  back  of  the 
bed  and  run  up  the  hi^h  touth  wall  with  alacrity.— E.  B. 

12365 —Bei^nlas  and  Hydrangeas.— How  am  l 
to  keep  two  Begonias  j''st  done  flowering,  also  two 
Hydrangeas  now  in  bloom  ?  They  do  not  seem  to  grow 
much.  What  shall  1  do  with  them  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter  ?— Bbooxia. 

12360.— Plants  for  greenhouse.  -I  have  a  glass- 
roofed  house  Just  erected  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  three  walls  of 
living  rooms  of  houses  iu  which  flr«  s  are  always  burning, 
conseouently  it  hat  plenty  of  heat ;  it  has  also  plenty  of 
light,  but  not  a  ray  of  sun  ever  touches  on  it,  as  tne  aspect 
is  northerly.  The  walls  are  plastered,  and  roof  and  front 
are  all  glast.  Will  someone  please  let  me  know  what  plants 
1  could  grow  with  any  success,  also  if  any  small  shrub^ 
such  as  Camellias,  would  grow  therein  ?— Axatbcr. 

12367.— Devonlensis  Rose.—!  would  like  much  to 
have  a  few  direotioDs  for  the  pruning  of  a  Devonlensis 
Roee  which  is  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  is  planted  in  the 
ground  and  has  not  been  properly  pruned.  It  has  now  long 
f  hoots  of  last  and  former  rears'  growth.  Krom  some  of 
these  there  are  weakly  dried  up  side  branches,  and  also 
1  o  u  near  the  end  of  laet  year’s  growth  strong  vigorous 
sho  jts,  still  growing,  and  already  4  feet  or  so  long.  When 
anyhow  should  it  be  pruned  to  got  blooms  next  spring  ? — 

12363.— Plants  for  Easter.— I  want  to  grow  a  few 
I^aota  in  pots  to  sell  at  a  bosaar  next  Easter  (April  OthX 
Will  someone  kindly  give  names,  fto  ,  of  suitable  bulbs, 
roots,  or  seeds  that  could  be  got  to  flower  at  that  time  ?  I 
have  a  cool  greenhouse  but  no  hotbed,  or  means  of  apply¬ 
ing  artificial  heat.— iNciriKXs. 

12369.— Tar  for  woodwork.— I  have  built  a  wooden 
shed  in  my  garden  and  Intend  to  dress  it  with  gaf -tar,  but 
have  been  told  that  it  should  have  some  kind  of  oil  or 
grease  tolled  in  it  to  keep  the  wet  out  of  the  wood.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  this  is  so,  or  whether  there  is 
any  other  preparation  that  is  inexpensive  which  would 
answer  the  purpose.— B.  Y.  A. 

12870.— Fruits  Of  Passion  flowers.- Are  the  seed 
pods  of  the  Passion-flower  of  any  use  or  value  ?  Is  it  usual 
for  a  plant  only  four  years  old  to  have  as  many  as  tvo 
hundred  pods,  all  about  the  size  of  hens’  egga,  and  of  a 
beautiful  golden  yellow  ?— Doctor. 

1237L— Asparairus  bed.- shall  to  glad  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  t>est  method  of  forming  an  Asparagus  bed. _ 

T. 

12872.— Arreetlner  decay  In  old  standard  fruit , 
treee.— I  shall  be  ^ad  to  to  informed  whether  it  would 
be  benefleiai  to  well  stop  with  clay  boles  In  the  tcmiks  of 
old  fruit  trees  to  keep  out  wet,  or  the  beet  metbodof  nee- 1 

V.  Diuitized  bvAjO, 

12373.— Mushroom  spawn  -Wiu  any  dbrT&^* 
dent  inform  me  how  to  procure  spiawa  from  the  Muabroom 


while  growing,  and  the  kind  of  manure  compost  suitable  for 
the  germination  of  the  spores  ?— Jaw. 

12S74. — Qas  stove.— I  have  a  small  greenhouse  heated 
by  about  SO  feet  of  4.inch  pipes,  warmed  by  a  tubular  iron 
boiler  from  outside.  This  doev  not  answer  owing  to  my 
not  having  time  to  ait-  nd  to  stoking.  4sc.  Can  anj  amati  ur 
recommend  an  inexpensive  gas  stove  that  will  heat  this 
pipe  without  burning  too  much  gas,  and  suited  f«ir  present 
pipes?— Kbxt. 

12375.— Preeervingr  Walnuts.— will  someone  tell 

mo  the  best  method  of  prrwerving  W’alnuts  so  as  to  keep 
them  mout  and  to  p?cl  easily  ?— E.  S.  Milton. 

12876.— Cockscombs  and  Balsams. -l  sbouM  be 
glad  If  some  reader  would  kindly  tell  me  when  to  sow 
Cockscombs  and  Balsams,  and  a  few  hints  how  to  grow 
them  for  a  show  which  takes  place  about  the  cod  of  May. 
— W.  Taylor. 

1 2877.— Crocuses  In  autumn.— I  would  bo  much 
obliged  for  the  name  of  a  Crocus  which  was  in  bloom  about 
a  month  ago  in  a  friend’s  garden.  I  have  looked  In  vain 
in  lists  of  bulbs.  It  is  a  yellow  with  dark  green  leaves, 
not  apparently  striped  with  white  in  the  way  most  others 
are  There  is  no  mention  of  a  yellow  one  at  all  as  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  autumn  in  any  list  I  have  seen.  Can  it  he  any 
otner  kind  of  plant  though  ao  exactly  reaombllog  a  Crocus  ? 
—Mrs.  a.  a. 


BUBS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 
lloiuy. — In  certain  classes  of  flowers  is  found 
a  specific  juice — nectar — consisting  in  great 
measure  of  cane  sugar,  from  which  the  bee 
elaborates  honey  and  wax.  Flowers  do  not  con¬ 
tain  honey,  pure  and  simple,  which  has  merely 
to  be  gathered  and  stored  in  the  cells ;  the 
nectar,  after  bein^  gathered,  undergoes  the 
change  into  honey  in  the  body  of  the  tee.  On 
alighting  upon  a  flower  the  bee  darts  out  its 
tongue  (which  is  long  and  of  great  flexibility, 
and  susceptible  of  inflation)  and  probes  the 
floral  cells  to  the  bottom  and  drains  them  of 
their  nectar,  when  the  tongne  is  withdrawn  into 
the  month  and  the  juice  projected  back  into  the 
throat,  and  thence  into  the  first  stomach  or 
honey-bag,  and,  upon  the  bee  returning  to  the 
hive,  is  regurgitated  and  deposited  in  the  honey 
cells.  When  first  stored  in  the  cells  it  is  thin 
and  watery,  bat  is  left  unsealed  in  the  combs 
till  the  watery  parts  have  been  evaporated  and 
it  has  become  thicker  and  sweeter.  Crude,  un¬ 
ripened  honey  will  not  keep,  soon  becomes  acid, 
the  consumption  of  which  by  the  bees  is  very  in- 
iurions  to  them  ;  on  this  account  every  carefal 
bee-keeper  removes  from  the  hive  at  the  close 
of  the  season  all  unsealed  stores.  It  would 
appear  that  in  each  of  its  exenrsions  a  bcc  con 
fines  its  foraging  operations  to  one  species  of 
flower,  and  this  would,  of  course,  account  for 
the  destructive  character  of  various  honeys. 
And,  i^ain,  if  the  bee  wandered  indifferently 
from  flower  to  flower  without  selection,  the 
fertilisation  of  flowers  would  be  imperfect,  and 
hybridization  and  confusion  of  species  the  con¬ 
sequence.  There  is  great  variety  both  in  colour 
and  flavour  of  honey,  according  to  the  particular 
flower  irom  which  it  is  gathered— thus,  honey 
from  Lime  blossoms  is  of  a  greenish  shade  ;  that 
from  Sainfoin  yellow ;  from  Clover  almost 
colourless  :  from  Beans  brown,  and  from  Heath 
very  dark,  sometimes  almost  black.  The  honey 
derived  from  Clover  is  very  delicate  in  flavour, 
that  from  fruit  blossoms  has  a  very  distinctive 
character,  whUe  that  from  Heather  is  of  strong 
flavour. 

/Fax. — The  manufacture  of  wax  necessitates 
large  quantities  of  honey  being  consumed  by 
the  bees,  and  a  high  temperature  within  the 
hive.  In  the  construction  of  oomb,  therefore, 
the  wax-makers  having  filled  themselves  with 
honey,  form  a  cluster,  and  hang  from  the  top  of 
the  Uve,  suspending  themselves  one  to  another 
by  attaching  the  claws  of  the  forelegs  of  the 
lowermost  to  the  hindlegs  of  those  next  above. 
Hiey  remain  in  this  position  some  hours,  daring 
which  wax  is  secreted,  or,  rather,  the  substance 
to  ultimately  converted  into  wax,  and  thin 
flakes  exude  from  the  membrane  of  the  wax 
pockets ;  upon  which  a  bee  leaves  the  cluster, 
and  passes  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  there 
clears  a  space  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
where  it  lays  the  foundation  of  the  comb,  by 
heaping  together  all  the  lamina  it  has  secreted, 
after  having  converted  it  into  true  wax  by  a 
kneading  process  performed  by  its  tongue. 
Other  bees  follow,  who  add  to  too  little  lump 
of  wax  till  a  rough  piece  is  formed  about  half 
an  inch  long,  in  which  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  form  m  cells.  Another  set  of  bees  (the 
a.'UllxlB^  the  hive)  now  take  in  band  this  wall 
ci  v&AwJid  form  in  it  the  bases  of  [t^  cells  I 
A(^>Me  cells  are  drawn  out  the  wax- makers ' 


increase  the  magnitude  of  the  rough  partition 
wall,  and  so  the  work  goes  on. 

Pollen^  the  fertilising  dust  of  flowers,  is  gathered 
by  bees  in  large  quantities,  more  especially  in 
the  spring.  It  is  used  with  honey  aoa  water  for 
feeding  the  larvae,  and  that  not  required  for 
present  use  is  stored  in  worker  cells  and  sealed 
over  with  wax.  The  bee  foraging  in  the  flowers 
becomes  powdered  with  pollen,  which  it  brushes 
from  its  body  with  its  front  legs  (which  arc  pro¬ 
vided  with  brushes  for  this  purpose),  and 
collects  and  kneads  it  up  into  two  little  pellets, 
which  are  transferred  to  the  hollows  in  the  hind 
legs  provided  for  its  reception  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  colour  of  pollen  varies  according  to 
the  kind  of  flower  from  which  it  is  gathered. 
In  the  early  spring  the  Crocus  and  the  various 
kinds  of  Willow  yield  large  quantities  of  pollen. 
Propolis  is  a  resin-like  siHMtaoce  nsed  by  bees, 
more  especially  towards  the  end  of  summer,  to 
fill  up  cracks  and  crevices  and  make  all  snug  for 
the  winter.  It  is  obtained  from  theHorse  Chest¬ 
nut,  and  different  kinds  of  Pine.  When  set,  it 
is  much  harder  in  substance  than  wax. 

Honey  dew, — This  is  a  sweet,  sticky  substance, 
found  in  dry  seasons  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Lime,  Sycamore,  Oak,  Birch, 
Ac.,  and  is  the  product  of  the  various  species  of 
aphis.  When  it  is  softened  by  rain  or  dew, 
bees  will,  unfortunately,  in  times  of  scarcity  of 
honey,  gather  and  store  it  in  the  hive  in 
quantity.  The  hi  e-keeper  of  the  old  school  nsed 
to  look  upon  honeydews  as  great  blessings. 
This,  however,  was  before  the  days  of  white 
comb  section  honey.  Honeydew  is  so  dark  in 
the  comb,  and  of  such  unpleasant  flavour,  and, 
as  a  small  quantity  stored  with  pure  honey 
makes  the  whole  unsaleable,  the  modern  bee¬ 
keeper  looks  upon  it  in  a  different  light. 

Boxicorth,  S.  S.  G. 


POULTRY. 

FEEDING  OF  POULTRY. 

The  reason  why  poultry  fed  on  a  mixture  of 
soft  and  hard  food  makes  larger  birds  than  those 
fed  entirely  on  hard  grain  is  this  :  When  the 
birds  come  down  from  the  roost  their  crop  is 
empty,  and  they  are  hungry.  If  fed  then  with 
hard  grain  it  would  take  some  time  before 
the  birds  could  digest  it  so  as  to  get  any  good 
from  it ;  but  if  fed  with  a  judicious  mixture  of 
soft  food,  when  they  come  down  in  the  rooming, 
it  is  quickly  digested,  and  the  birds  are 
strengthened  thereby.  Ilie  advantage  of  a  feed 
of  meal  £^iven  warm  the  first  thing  in  tho 
morning  is  first  observed  during  the  winter 
season.  Birds  so  fed  will  lay  at  least  double  the 
number  of  eggs  and  continue  in  better  health 
than  those  fed  entirely  on  grain. 

FEEDI^G  on  soft  food  must  rot  be  continued 
too  far,  however,  or  the  consequences  may 
be  otherwise.  Fed  entirely  on  soft  food, 
the  digestive  organs  would  destroyed,  or  at 
least  impaired.  When  food  is  swallowed,  the 
first  receptacle  is  the  crop ;  further  on 
there  is  another  bag,  whi<m  empties  itself 
into  the  gizzard  or  stomach.  The  gizzard 
is  lined  with  strong  contracting  muscles, 
which  grind  up  the  food,  stones,  Ac.,  swallowed 
by  the  nirdi,  and  the  strength  of  this  grinding 
machine,  which  secretes  yellow  colouring 
matter,  is  such  that  the  hardest  diamond 
would  be  ground  to  powder  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  fowls  fed  en¬ 
tirely  on  soft  food  will  give  very  little  work  to 
this  grinding  machine,  which  would,  like  evepr- 
thing  else  when  not  in  use,  get  out  of  order,  with 
the  worst  possible  results  to  the  fowl  itself. 
There  is  no  denying  that  fowls  might  be  kept  a 
considerable  time  fed  entirely  on  soft  food  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  ill  effect ;  but  tho  risk  run  is 
such  that  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  try  it. 
The  best  way  of  feeding  is  to  give  soft  food  warm 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  kitchen  scraps  at 
midday,  and  good,  sound  grain  at  night  before 
going  to  roost.  The  grain,  taking  long  to  digest, 
18  the  best  food  to  give  for  the  last  meal,  as  it 
stays  by  the  fowls  during  the  long  winter  nights. 
Steeping  grain  I  do  not  approve  of,  unless  it  bo 
barley  which  has  been  allowed  to  sprout ;  it  ia 
then  a  very  stimulating  food,  given  sparingly  at 
intervals.  Tnralps,  carrots,  mangel  wurtzel, 
Aa,  bo^ed  and  mixed  with  the  soft  food  conduces 
to  health,  and  is  a  necessity  if  the  birds  do 
provided  with 

m  fop, dm  fiome  shape. 
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Coarse  SAND  or  small  gravel  is  also  neces¬ 
sary,  as  it  helps  digestion.  Wild  pigeons  are 
known  to  travel  many  miles  regularly  for  nothing 
else  but  to  get  a  supply  of  this  gravel.  After 
a  spate  any  quantity  may  be  gathered  from  the 
road-side  at  the  foot  of  an  incline,  where  the 
water  has  carried  it  down.  Gravel  or  sand 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  food,  but  placed 
so  that  the  fowls  can  get  at  it  whenever  they 
like.  I  am  speaking  now  of  birds  that 
are  confined.  But  where  they  have  free  range 
the  owner  need  not  trouble  himself  on  this  score, 
as  the  birds  will  pick  up  all  they  require,  and 
the  less  artificial  feeding  the  better.  Bones, 
crushed  small,  are  excellent  for  growing  fowls, 
and  animal  food  should  be  supplied  in  some 
form  or  other.  Birds  at  liberty  pick  up  an 
enormous  amount  of  insects,  grubs,  snails, 
worms,  &c.,  which  they  cannot  get  in  a  con¬ 
fined  run.  We  must,  therefore,  give  them  some 
equivalent. 

Meat  boiled  or  raw'  and  cut  small  is  very 
much  relished  by  poultry.  Liver  or  sheep’s 
pluck,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  if  boiled  and 
given  in  moderate  quantity,  will  have  a  marked 
efiect  on  the  health  and  laying  of  the  stock. 
Tallow  chandler’s  refuse  in  the  shape  of  greaves  I 
merely  mention  to  condemn.  They  are  neither 
good  for  the  health  of  the  birds  nor  for  laying, 
and  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  flesh.  Spiced 
meals  are  only  for  special  occasions— during 
cold,  wet,  weather,  or  in  winter.  Spratt’s 
patent  meal— which  I  consider  the  best  of  this 
class  of  meal— given  sav  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
mixed  half- and -half  with  thirds,  and  given  warm, 
will  have  an  astonishing  effect  on  the  egg  basket 
during  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  As  a  per 
manent  food  I  do  not  like  it,  it  is  too  heating 
and  stimulating ;  but  a  limited  use  of  it  has  the 
best  results.  Dog  biscuits,  steeped  and  mixed 
with  meal,  are  also  good  for  a  change,  as  they 
contain  a  good  percentage  of  animal  food.  The 
seed  of  the  sunnower  is  also  good  for  a  change, 
and  for  those  who  exhibit  poultry  is  a  valuable 
article,  as  it  gives  a  nice  gloss  to  the  plumage, 
but  it  is  too  fattening  for  regular  use. 

Sunflower  .'SEED. — The  sunflower  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow,  and  should  anyone  desire  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it  I  give  the  manner  of  its  cultivation  by 
one  who  has  tried  it.  About  1^  bushels  of  the 
white,  streaky  variety  is  required  for  sowing 
one  acre.  The  soil  should  be  good,  not  too  strong 
nor  too  cold,  well  worked,  and  w'ell  manured. 
It  will  grow  very  well  in  a  soil  suitable  for  pota¬ 
toes.  The  crop  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  kind  of  potash,  kainit,  &c.,  at 
the  rate  of  about  3  cwt.  per  acre,  drilled 
in  at  the  time  of  sowing,  about  April  or 
May.  The  seed  is  dibbled  in  in  rows  30  inches 
apart,  the  holes  being  18  inches  apart.  Four 
seeds  are  put  in  each  hole,  and  the  superfluous 
plants  are  hoed  out  as  soon  as  possible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  spoiling  each  other.  The  average 
yield  is  40  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  cattle,  which  eat  it — leaves, 
stems,  and  all.  The  bark  is  used  for  paper 
making,  and  the  stem,  when  dried,  for  fuel. 
The  ashes  contain  10  per  cent,  of  ^tash.  Sun¬ 
flower  seed  is  much  more  profitable  than  Buck¬ 
wheat  ;  but  as  the  former  requires  so  much  sun, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  it  ripen  in  England. 

How  TO  FEED. — Having  named  the  principal 
food  given  to  poultry,  it  only  remains  to  be 
said  that  it  is  not  altogether  the  kind  of  food — 
though  a  judicious  selection  of  that  is  also 
necessary — but  the  manner,  quantity,  &o.,  in 
which  it  is  given  that  brings  about  good  re¬ 
sults.  Feeding  troughs  are  recommended  by 
some  and  condemned  by  others.  I  neither  con¬ 
demn  nor  approve  of  them.  Circumstances  alter 
cases.  Poultry  on  the  farm,  with  perfect  liberty, 
require  no  feeding-troughs.  The  food  should 
be  scattered  far  and  wide  on  the  dry  ground, 
so  that  all  the  fowls  may  get  an  equal 
share.  If  the  ground  is  wet,  then  the  birds 
should  be  fed  in  some  shed  or  outhouse,  and  the 
food  thrown  on  the  floor.  I  am  no  advocate  of 
throwing  down  soft  food  so  that  the  earth  sticks 
to  it,  thereby  helping  the  fowls  in  digestion.  If 
the  meal  is  properly  prepared,  so  that  it  is  in 
a  dty,  crumbly  state,  and  parts  freely  on  ^ing 
thrown  to  the  ground,  no  dirt  will  adhere  to  it. 
If  it  does,  then  the  meal  is  too  soft  and  not 
properly  prepared  ;  it  clin^  to  the  fowls*  beaks, 
and  they  positively  dislike  it,  AilT&od  for 
poultry  should  bo  rgiy^R  rather 
enclosed  in  a  small  run,  unprote<!tecMtbm^he 
wet,  will  be  best  fed  out  of  some  sort  of  dish.' 


The  best  form  is  one  about  6  inches  wide  and 
18  long.  If  this  is  too  small  for  the  number 
of  fowls  rather  get  two  than  one  large  one. 
The  best  material  is  metal  or  stone,  as  it  is 
heavy  ;  and  although  the  birds  stand  on  the 
edge  of  the  trough  it  will  not  overturn. 
Wood  also  does  very  well,  but  the  trough  is 
easily  overturned,  unless  it  be  made  like 
the  old-fashioned  pig  iron  trough.  If  a  wood 
dish  is  employed,  it  is  advisable  to  nail  narrow 
strips  of  wood  across  at  stated  intervaU  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fowls  going  amongst  and  trampling 
the  food. 

Directly  the  birds  have  finished,  or  show  that 
they  are  not  eating  greedily,  remove  the  dish 
and  wash  it  clean,  laying  it  up  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  The  dish  must  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  remain  ;  some  laxy  people  do  this  in  order 
that  the  fowls  may  have  the  food  beside  them 
if  they  want  it,  and  in  case  they  should  forget 
to  feed  them.  This  is  the  sort  of  folk  who 
grumble  at  their  hens  not  laying.  Grain  is  beet 
scattered  among  the  loose  earth,  so  as  to  give 
employment  to  the  fowls  in  scratching  and 
searching  for  it.  P^xercise  promotes  health  and 
keeps  the  birds  from  falling  into  bad  habits, 
such  as  feather  eating.  On  no  account  should 
any  food  be  left  lying  on  the  ground  ;  it  is  a 
positive  waste.  P. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

BACON  AS  IT  IS  CURED  IN 
YORKSHIRE. 

Sea.son. — The  best  time  for  curing  bacon  is 
between  October  and  March,  as,  if  the  pig  is 
killed  before  Octoberoraftor  March,  the  weaker 
being  at  all  warm,  the  pork  goes  bad  and  will 
not  cure. 

Cutting  up. — The  butcher  generally  asks 
how  you  wish  the  pig  to  be  cut  up  ;  but  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off  the  bead,  the  under 
part  of  which  (called  the  chap)  is  salted  with 
the  flitches  and  hams,  and  the  upper  part  made 
into  potted  meat.  The  leaf  of  fat  is  then  taken 
out  and  put  away  in  a  cool  place.  There  are 
two  ways  of  cutting  up  the  carcase  of  a  pig,  and 
the  butcher  asks  which  is  preferred.  The  first 
is  to  cut  it  straight  down  the  middle  of  the  back¬ 
bone,  the  halves  of  which  are  cut  away  with  the 
sparerib.  The  second  is  to  cut  at  each  side  of 
the  backbone,  leaving  it  a  long  strip  by  itself, 
which  is  then  cut  into  short  pieces  for  roasts. 
The  sparerib  is  in  this  case  cut  off  by  itself.  Tfie 
heart  and  lights  are  used  for  mince  pies,  the 
liver  for  fry,  and  odd  pieces  of  lean  meat  for  the 
pork  pies.  The  hams  are  cut  off  the  sides,  and 
in  a  large  pig  the  shoulders  are  cut  ofif  and 
formed  into  nice  little  hams. 

Curing  the  bacon. — For  this  purpose  a  stone 
table  in  a  well-ventilated  and  dry  cellar  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried,  and  then  covered 
with  ground  salt  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  flitches,  bams,  and  chap  are 
placed  on  this,  skin  side  downwards,  and  then 
covered  with  salt  to  thickness  of  half  an  inch, 
care  being  taken  to  rob  the  salt  well  into  the 
shoulder  joints,  &o.  Over  the  salt  is  sprinkled 
i  lb.  of  pulverised  saltpetre.  The  hams,  &c., 
are  lopked  at  every  two  days,  and  in  places 
where  the  salt  has  melted,  more  is  put  on,  and 
so  on  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  salt  is  either  washed  or  dusted  ofl",  and  the 
bacon,  hams,  Ac.,  are  hung  on  hooks  in  the 
kitchen  away  from  the  fire,  so  that  they  do  not 
become  rancid.  They  are  left  in  the  kitchen 
all  through  the  winter,  but  when  spring  comes, 
they  arc  sewn  into  calico  bags  and  placed  on  a 
rack  in  the  bacon  chamber.  The  bacon,  hams, 
and  chap  are  removed  to  the  bacon  chamber  os 
the  hot  weather  advances  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  rancid  with  the  heat.  They  are  sewn 
into  calico  to  prevent  that  great  pest  and 
destroyer  of  all  meats,  both  fresh  and  salted — 
the  bluebottle  fly — from  blowing  on  it.  I  have 
seen  some  excellent,  well-cured  bams  rendered 
quite  useless  through  the  bluebottle. 

To  COOK  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS.— The  leaf  is 
cut  up  into  small  pieces,  placed  in  a  stewpan  in 
a  slow  oven,  or  in  a  saucepan  over  a  very  slow  fire, 
to  render.  When  the  pan  is  on  the  fire  the 
pieces  are  frequently  stirred,  and  great  care 
taken  that  they  do  not  burn.  When  the  fat  is 
T Tenured,  it  is  poured  through  a  strainer 
M^rs.  The  scraps  which  ate  ,  lef ^ 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  andmay 
[g  fat  U  poured  through  the  straio^^j 


scrape  are  then  poured  on  to  a  dish.  The  jen 
with  the  fat  are  set  in  a  cool  place,  and  when 
the  lard  is  hard  sre  covered  with  paper.  The 
follow'ing  is  an  excellent  way  of  utilising  the 
scraps. 

Scrap  Cake  — 1  lb.  scraps,  11  lb.  flour,  ^Ib, 
moist  sugar,  1  lb.  currants,  1  oz.  candied  lemon 
peel,  1  teaspoonful  baking  powder,  milk,  ground 
cloves,  ana  cinnamon  to  taste.  Mince  the 
scraps  very  finely,  and  cut  the  lemon  peel  very 
small.  Put  the  flour  and  baking-powder  into 
a  basin,  mix,  put  in  the  scraps  and  rub  them 
well  into  the  flour,  add  the  currants,  peel, 
spices  and  sugar.  When  these  ingredients  are 
w  ell  mixed,  pour  in  sufficient  milk  to  make  it 
into  a  light  paste.  Roll  out  thinly,  and  cut 
into  cakes  with  the  top  of  a  tumbler.  Bake  on 
a  cake  tin  in  a  brisk  oven.  The  lean  cuttings 
from  the  hams  and  flitches  are  made  into  pork 
pies.  Recipe  for  same  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


AQUARIA. 

Gold  fish.— I  have  some  gold  fl«h  in  a  tank  IS  feet 
long,  6  feet  brood,  and  6  feet  deep.  Will  anjone  toll  me  if 
it  U  Dcceasary  or  advisable  to  break  the  ice  if  hard  f roet  acts 
in,  or  if  the  flab  will  get  on  equally  well  without  it?— 
l^URROB. 

Plants  for  aquarium  —I  have  an  aquarium  contain 
ing  nine  flah  and  am  anxious  to  fMirchaae  a  fow  plants  of 
the  Yalisneria  spiralis,  some  of  mine  having  died  away. 
Can  anyone  advise  me  where  I  oould  procure  some  from, 
also  a  specimen  or  two  of  ihs  water  spider  ?— G  B. 


A  SPECIALITY. 

RHODODlHDRONS 

AND 

OTHER  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

GROWN  IN  SANDY  LOAM. 


A.  Bunerb  colla:tion  of  all  the  leading  varieties  io  eultlva- 
Uon,  ailso  many  thousandii  of  RHODODENDRON  PON- 
TICITM  and  HYBRIDS,  for  Plantation"  and  Oovert*. 

A  sample  basket,  contaioiog  12  Oboioe  and  Distinct 
Y  arieties  to  name  for  30«. 

These  plants  being  thus  prepared  may  be  grown  In  any 
ordinary  fibrous  loam  without  the  ezpensire  addition  of  peat 
soil  or  other  oom posts. 

PRICED  LIST  on  applicaiion  to 

JOHN  ORANSTON, 

KINO’S  ACBS.  HEREFORD. 

f^RTsTMAS~MSES  (HeileWus^niger), 

^  2b.  6d.  dozen,  fine  strong  clumM  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Berlin  Crowns,  25  for  Is.  3d.,  or  4«.  6u.  per  )W  *  Croons  bull«. 
Is.  per  100.  All  the  above  poat-froe.— W.  CULLINGFORD, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 


ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

GARDEN^ANNUAL 

Almanac  and  Address  Book 

For  1886. 

Price  One  Shilling ;  Post  free,  One  Shilling 
and  Threepence, 

This  is  a  most  complete  and  accurate  Yearly  Xlefersaos 
Book  for  the  use  of  all  interested  fn  Gardens  yet  publlahei 
The  Alphabetical  LIstsof  all  Branches  of  the  HoiticulturaJ 
Trade  nave  been  corrected  up  to  date.  The  Lists  of 
Gardens  and  Country  Seats  have  been  very  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  while  the  List  of  Gardeners  is  entirely  re-written, 
and  the  Post  Towns  added  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention,  and  now  forms  the  most  Complete  List  ever 
published.  TheOiEDsy  AimviL  may  be  ordered  through 
all  Booksellers,  Nurscr>'mon,  and  Seedsmen. 

It  contains,  among  other  matters,  the  following,  viz. 
Almanac  for  the  year  18S5. 

Concise  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations  for 
each  Month. 

Flowers,  Pnilta,  and  Vegetables  procuraide  each 
month. 

A  carefully  compiled  Alphabetical  List  of  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen,  Florists,  Horticultural 
Builders,  Engineers,  and  of  the  Horticultural 
Trade  generally,  containing  nearly  3.500  names. 

The  Principal  Gardens,  Country  Seats,  and 
Horticultural  Trade  (over  7.260)  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  counties, 
extended  and  corrected  to  date. 

Alphabetical  Llstof  Country  Seats,  and  Gardens 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Namesof  their  Owners, 
very  much  extended  and  corrected  to  date. 
Alphabetical  list  of  Head  Gardeners  (nearly 
7,000)  in  the  principal  Gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
re-written,  with  nearest  Poet  Towns  added. 

This  list  hoa  been  augmcyited  by  nearly  800  Nantes 
and  Addresses. 

Ust  of  New  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  oertl 
f  fioat«i  iti:ait^g  the  year. 

OAKOKK. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

I  H4V*  always  been  very  much  taken  by  the 
articles  which  you  publish  from  “A.  Sweet,” 
and  particularly  those  dealing  with  herbaceous 
plants,  in  which  I  take  a  great  interest,  and 
have  to  thank  him  for  the  pleasing  information 
which  ho  gives  from  time  to  time.  His  is  a 
class  of  plants  which  have  been  more  or  less 
neglected,  but  which,  I  think,  deserves  more 
attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  them. 
With  a  good  collection  of  these  and  a  minimum 
of  care  bestowed  on  them  my  garden  need  not  be 
oat  of  “  bloom  ”  at  any  time  of  the  year.  I  have 
not  wanted  bloom  for  years,  and  although  this 
w,  perhaps,  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  I  could 
at  present  cull  several  varieties.  A  good  border 
of  these  plants,  well  selected  and  arranged,  is 
gay  for  a  much  longer  period  of  the  year  than 
any  garden  or  plot  of  the  much  vaunted 
bedding  plants  ;  and,  besides,  they  are  not 
•0  expensive^  (which  is  a  consideration  to  a 
person  of  limited  means),  and  they  require  much 
less  attention.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  see 
one’s  old  friends  coming  up  year  after  year,  and, 
while  gladdening  the  heart  with  their  beauty 
and  fragrance,  reminding  one  sometimes  oi 
pleasing  incidents  of  former  years.  One  thing 
about  “A.  Sweet’s”  articles  which  I  like  is  that 
he  explains  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he 
derives  his  experiences,  and  also  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  climate,  Ac.,  and  thus  one  is  enabled 
to  form  an  opinion  whether  the  plants  he  writes 
of  are  likely  to  suit  their  own  border.  In  order 
that  I  may  not  err  in  the  same  matter,  I  will 
state  that  my  locality  is  the  north  of 
Ayrshire,  and  that  my  soil  is  light  loam 
on  a  whins  tone  bottom,  fully  exposed  to 
most  storms,  and  the  climate  being  damp 
we  have  severe  winters.  Flowers  are  likely  to 
bloom  with  me  quite  two  weeks  later  than  on 
Clydeside.  My  experience  of  the  gay  Gail- 
lardia  grandiflora  is  different  from  that  of  “  A 
Sweet,”  as  I  find  it  quite  hardy,  having  had  a 
plant  in  the  border  without  shelter  of  any  kind 
for  seven  years,  and  it  is  increasing  yearly.  I  find 
it  as  easily  grown  from  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame 
M  a  Pansy,  but  it  docs  not  bloom  the  first  year 
Coreopsis  lanceolate  blooms  well  with  me,  but 
does  not  stand  the  winter.  I  always  lose  my 
outside  plants,  but  cuttings  grow  readily  and 
bloom  the  first  year.  Achillea  Ptarmicafl. -pi.  is 
another  fine  flower  for  cutting  or  show  pur¬ 
poses  whioh  does  well,  but  will  not  grow  from 
cuttings.  I  have  a  nice  blue-coloured  Salvia 
which  I  have  ^rown  in  the  border  for  many 
y«ar8,  and  tind  quite  hardy.  It  grows 
from  cuttings,  and  is  a  fine  plant.  It 
"“‘y.  Salvia  patens,  which  in  some 
localities  is  not  hardy.  Scabiosa  caucasica  does 
not  stand  the  winter,  but  it  is  a  fine  plant. 
Senecio  pulcber  is  another  fine  thing  which  I 
fiod  rather  delicate — as  is  also  tho  beautiful 
Veronica  longifolia.  I  am  trying  the  latter 
from  cuttings  and  think  I  will  succeed. 
Poiemonium  Kiohardsoni  is  a  good  plant,  but 
M  this  is  my  first  winter  with  it  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  will  stand  the  climate.  Leucanthe- 
mnm  maximum  (white  Marguerite)  is  a  graceful 
plant  and  grows  vigorously,  producing  hundreds 
of  its  fine  blooms.  It  does  well  from  cuttings. 
Helenium  pumilum  is  another  fine  thing,  and 
very  floriferous.  The  bold  Harpalinm  rigidum 
w  very  hardy.  Its  roots  spread  with  me  like  a 
Nettle.  I  can  also  recommend  Gypsophila 
panioulata  as  a  nice  thing,  but  I  have  not 
nad  long  enough  experience  of  it  to  say 
that  it  will  stand  the  winter.  In  showing 
the  herbaceous  plants  it  is  the  custom,  if 
possible,  to  pot  in  a  largo  spike  with  part  of 
the  foliage  attached,  and  I  see  “A.  Sweet ” 
approves  of  this  method.  Many  of  the  best 
planU  which  are  spoken  of  are  of  such  a  habit 
as  will  not  allow  of  spikes  being  used,  s 
grow  on  long  stalks  with)  1  Iflb'’-  ^ 

the  end.  These  you  cannot  show  unlessin 
Ruches,  and  the  neater  they  are  made  up  the 
^tter,  I  wonld  say.  There  seems  a  prevailing 


idea  that  herbaceous  flowers  are  coarse,  and  the 
manner  of  showing  them  encourages  this  idea. 
If  annuals  look  pretty  done  up  in  neat  bunches, 
why  should  not  some  of  the  finer  herbaceous 
also  look  well  ?  There  aro  few  annuals  which 
are  prettier.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  '*  A.  Sweet  ” 
or  other  correspondents  wiU  tell  me  whether 
Lilium  auratum,  L.  lancifolium,  and  others  of 
that  class  are  regarded  os  proper  herbaceous 
flowers  in  a  show-stand.  Fides. 


THE  SPRING  SNOWFLAKE. 
(lkucojum  vernum.  ) 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  prettiest  spring 
blossoms,  not  long-lived  certainly,  but  especially 
fresh  and  beautitul  when  seen  at  its  best  nestling 


The  Spring  Snowflake  (Liucojam  veinuin). 

in  some  cosy  nook  during  those  soft  showery 
March  days,  which  are  so  highly  appreciated 
because  they  come  to  us  so  rarely.  Blooming 
after  the  Snowdrop  has  left  us,  this  delicate  little 
stranger  is  just  in  time  to  welcome  tho  scarlet 
Pau  Anemones,  the  finest  and  sweetest  of  Violets 
and  Primroses,  and  to  afford  us  an  effective  con¬ 
trast  with  Iris  reticulata  or  with  its  beautiful 
German  cousin,  Iris  stylosa,  both  beautiful  gems 
in  the  crown  of  windy  March.  Our  illustration 
shows  its  habit  of  growth  and  size  of  blossom, 
and  it  also  illustrates  the  habit  of  this  plant,  as 
lentio]^  ^  Curtis,  of  occasionally  bearing 
AQcjr^Bcapes. 

'h^(^iture  of  this  plant  is  by  no  mi 
cult,  but  it  requires  a  little  care  and  patienc<^ 
obtain  the  be^t  results.  Some  imported  butn 


planted  two  years  ago  gave  us  but  very  poor 
results  this  season.  Jn  a  mild  and  wet  winter 
climate  a  rather  high  and  dry  position  seems 
most  suitable  for  its  development,  such  as  a 
sheltered  rockwork,  or  in  a  position  where  tree 
roots  induce  a  certain  amount  of  dryness,  top- 
dressings  being  employed  to  replenish  any  loss 
of  fertility  they  may  occasion  to  the  soil.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  this  plant  varies  in 
stature  in  different  soils,  and  even  climate  exerts 
a  marked  influence  on  this,  eis  on  most  other 
hardy  bulbs.  A  good  sharp  early  winter  is,  as 
I  believe,  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
Narcissi,  Snowdrops,  and  Scillas,  as  also  to  the 
Snowflakes.  After  a  mild  winter  growth  is  slow 
and  uncertain  ;  leaves  and  blossoms  keep  ap¬ 
pearing  in  an  erratic  and  uncertain  way.  A 
hard  winter  checks  growth  ;  bulbs’  growtn  does 
not  appear  so  soon,  but  is  far  more  sensitive  to 
returning  warmth  and  sunshine,  and  so  the 
result  is  a  harvest  of  flowers  instead  of  a  drib¬ 
bling,  even  if  long  continued,  display.  W.  B. 


Oornflowers.  — No  doubt  the  writer  in 
Gakdenino  (Nov.  15)  is  wrong  in  calling  these 
flowers  Corn  Cockles.  *‘B.”  rightly  describes 
the  latter  as  the  Agrostemma  Githago,  and  that 
is  a  very  different  flower,  beautiful  as  it  is,  to 
the  Corn  or  Corn  Blue  Bottle  flower,  Centaurea 
Cyanus.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  might  say  im¬ 
possible,  by  any  amount  of  cultivation  to  pro¬ 
duce  Cornflowers  from  Corn  Cockles.  To  the 
authority  “B.”  quotes,  I  may  odd  that  of 
Annio  Pratt,  in  her  “Flowering  Plants  of 
Great  Britain.”  In  our  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible  the  Cockle  is  once  mentioned,  when  Job 
says — “  Let  Thistles  grow  instead  of  Wheat,  and 
Cockle  instead  of  Barley.”  It  may  be  douMed, 
however,  if  “Cockle”  is  a  correct  translation, 
as  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  “  wild 
Grapes  ”  in  Isaiah.  Some  noisome  weed,  like 
the  “  Tares  ”  in  the  New  Testament,  no  doubt  is 
intended,  and  that  the  feetid  Arums  of  Galilee, 
the  Nightshade,  the  Smut,  or  some  other  useless 
common  weed,  was  referred  to  by  the  Patriarch. 
— J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

Singrle  Dahlias.— On  reading  your  coire- 
spondent's  interesting  remarks  on  “  Dahlias  in  a 
Lancashire  Garden,”  1  see  at  the  end  he  says  : — 
‘  •  I  raised  a  nice  lot  of  some  seventy  seedling 
Dahlias  this  year,  but  not  early  enough  to  get 
them  well  into  blossom.”  If  not  trespassing  on 
your  valuable  space,  1  should  like  to  give  your 
readers  my  experience  of  Dahlias  from  seed. 
There  can  be  no  (^estion  as  to  the  exceeding 
value  of  the  single  Dahlia  regarded  as  an  annual ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  much  the  easiest  way  to  grow  them 
for  those  who  only  want,  as  I  did,  a  good  show 
of  flowers,  of  all  colours,  and  for  cutting.  I  had 
a  packet  of  mixed  seed  from  three  seedsmen,  all 
of  w-hich  turned  out  well.  I  sowed  my  seed 
about  tho  middle  of  Februaiy  in  seed  pans, 
which  I  placed  in  an  ordinary  Cucumber  frame, 
on  a  hotbed.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  large 
enough,  I  pricked  them  out  into  another  frame 
(similar  to  tho  one  in  which  they  were  raised), 
and  there  they  stayed  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
they  were  fine  plants.  All  the  trouble  they  gave 
was  opening  the  frame  on  days  when  the  weather 
allowed,  and  closing  it  at  nights,  and  now  and 
then  a  sprinkling  of  water.  As  soon  as  I  con¬ 
sidered  safe  from  a  late  frost  I  planted  them  out 
where  they  were  to  bloom,  staking  them  as  they 
grew  taller,  and  from  July,  till  tho  frost  in 
October  cut  them  down,  1  have  bad  an  unceasing 
supply  of  flowers  of  splendid  size  and  colour  ;  in 
fact,  till  quite  lately  a  few  in  the  front  of  tho 
house  facing  south,  that  escaped  the  first  frosts, 
have  furnished  blooms  for  cutting.  I  have  saved 
the  best  of  the  roots,  and  also  a  lot  of  seed,  and 
next  year  hope  to  grow  still  more.  I  may  say 
that  my  frames  were  not  devoted  to  Dahlias 
alone,  but  I  had  lots  of  other  half-hardy  annuals 
in  tho  same  frames.  I  am  sure  anyone  trying 
j^hl^npot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the 

5o^  iCape  bulbs.— 
f *'l*\^^hP*^^*°**  naturally  f^o 
ahd  cbinmeDce  to  grow  again 
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in  October ;  therefore,  they  should  be  potted 
the  latter  end  of  September,  but  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  Put  about  siic  bulbs  in  a  4^  inch  pot,  in 
sandy  loam,  and  give  very  little  water  till  they 
come  more  into  growth.  When  they  begin  to 
grow  give  plenty  of  air  ;  they  only  need  the 
shelter  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter.  The 
Gladiolus  should  be  potted  in  November,  and 
should  be  grown  in  the  open  in  summer ;  also 
the  Latyrium.  The  Vallota  is  an  evergreen 
bulb,  requiring  but  little  water  in  winter  and 
plenty  ot  air  in  summer  ;  only  requires  potting 
every  third  or  fourth  year. — J.  C.,  Byjlecl. 

12336.  —  Agapanthus  in  the  open 
ground. — Although  this  plant  is  hardier  than 
is  generally  supposed,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
pass  the  winter  without  protection  of  some 
kind.  Bting  of  low  growth  this  is  easily 
managed — a  few  Hazel  rods  bent  over,  and  a 
covering  of  litter  put  on  in  frosty  weather,  being 
all  that  is  required.  Very  much  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil— if  light  the  Agajpanthus 
will  do  very  well  in  the  open  ground,  out  if  of 
a  heavy  cold  nature  the  roots  are  liable  to  decay, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  lift  the  plants  in 
0;tober,  planting  out  again  in  May.— J.  C., 
By  fleet. 

12349.— Aralia  Sieboldi.— This  is  not 
hardy  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  withstand 
oir  average  English  winters  unless  in  some  very 
favoured  districts.  In  light  soil  it  may  do  very 
fairly  for  several  years,  but  the  advent  of  severe 
frosts  is  fatal  to  its  beauty,  and  often  to  its  life. 
Even  if  it  lives  it  generally  presents  a  rather 
woe-begone  appearance  for  some  months.  It  is 
a  cool  house  plant  in  this  country,  and  is  very 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  being  of  an 
elegant  spreading  habit,  and  bearing  drought 
and  a  vitiated  atmosphere  very  well.  If  pro¬ 
tected,  it  would,  of  course,  preserve  its  foliage 
intact,  but  it  is  scircely  worth  while  to  devote 
so  much  trouble  to  these  doubtfully  hardy 
plants  when  there  are  so  many  hne  things  which 
do  not  need  this  care. — J.  C.,  By  fleet. 


12316.— Yucca  gloriosa  (Adam’s  Needle)  not 

blooming.— How  are  yonr  plants  situ  tied  T  Are  they  in 
the  shade  ?  if  so  they  will  not  bo  likely  to  bloom.  Thirty 
•years  is  a  good  ag[e  for  a  Yucca,  and  the  plant  oui'ht  to 
bloom  every  year.  Hardy  Yuccas  like  plenty  of  sun  and 
air  and  a  little  shelter  from  roujrh  winds.  Pt-rhaps  a  fifood 
top  dre^sin^;  of  manure  would  do  (rood  applied  in  winter, 
but  in  any  case  the  full  sun  should  shine  on  them  throui^h 
the  sumuicr.— J.  C.  1). 

12328.— Single  Dahlias.— It  hazardous  to  divide 
the  crown,  and  is  never  done  by  Dahlia  (jrowers.  Plant 
intact  and  you  will  bo  sure  of  the  plants  throwin?  up  well. 
Keep drv and  coo),  butaway  from  frost,  throu;;h  the  winter. 
— J.  0  B. 

Storing  Dahlias.— I  would  advise  that  the  tops  be 
not  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  frost  blackens  the  plant,  as 
that  allows  the  rain  to  enter  and  (rets  down  to  the  roots  ; 
but  let  them  stand  for  a  w*oek  or  two  to  ripen,  then  cot 
bask  and  take  up  the  roots  on  a  One  dry  mornioe,  lettin',r 
thorn  remain  in  the  open  air  until  cveninjr,  and  then  store 
away  where  intended  to  winter.— F. 

Violets.— Amongst  varieties  of  Violets  that  should  6nd 
a  place  in  every  collection  wo  must  undoubtedly  include 
the  Venice.  It  is  considerably  larsrer  than  Marie  Louise, 
has  a  full,  well  roundcd  cyo,  and  the  white  marking  round 
the  eye  is  dear  and  well  deSned.  The  blooms  stand  well 
up  on  along  stalk,  and, being  large,  are  useful  for  button¬ 
hole  bouquets.— E.  B. 


Striking  Bouvardiaa.— Cuttings  of  liou- 
vardias  will  strike  freely  in  a  close  case,  with  or 
without  bottom  heat,  provided  the  temperature 
is  kept  at  about  75  degs.,  but  they  must  not  be 
kept  eo  close  as  to  cause  them  to  damp  off. 
Unless,  however,  the  plants  from  which  the 
cuttings  are  taken  have  been  properly  managed, 
BO  as  to  famish  them  in  the  right  condition,  the 
chances  are  that  not  one  in  twenty  will  root,  no 
matter  how  treated.  The  shoots  of  Bonvardias 
that  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  through  the 
autumn  and  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  making  more  or  less  growth,  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  furnish  cuttings  that  can  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily.  To  yield  the  right 
sort  of  enttings,  the  plants  should  be  dried  offiu 
autumn,  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  off,  like 
those  of  old  F'uchsias  that  are  permitted  to  get 
((uite  dry  ;  after  that  the  shoots  should  1^ 
shortened  l^ck  in  a  way  to  remove  all  the  soft 
wood,  putting  the  plants  iu  heat,  and  giving 
them  a  good  soakiug,  so  as  to  inolateu  the  sou 
properly.  Thus  treated,  they  will  break  out 
directly  at  almost  every  eye,  yfr>when  the 
young  shoots  are  inches  n » 

at  the  bottom.  they-wUr  root  as  fVeefjrVs  tuoi 
of  Fuchsias  and  very  nearly  as  quickly.— T. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

double  white  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
Horticultcb.\.l  writers  frequently  regret  that 
certain  plants  are  not  more  generally  known 
and  cultivateil  than  they  are.  In  offering  a  few 
hints  on  double  Primulas,  more  especially  the 
old  double  white,  I  cannot  consistently  make 
use  of  this  phrase,  simply  because  every  culti¬ 
vator  with  any  pretension  to  experience  is  well 
acquainted  with  this  Primula.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  really  surprising  how  few  there  are 
who  fully  appreciate  its  value  Growers  for 
market,  however,  make  no  mistake  in  the 
matter  ;  and  if  the  truth  could  be  arrived  at, 
those  who  grow  the  old  double  white  extensively 
find  it  to  ^  quite  as  remunerative,  if  not  more 
so,  than  any  other  plant  grown.  In  our  case, 
for  fully  six  months  in  the  year,  we  are  almost 
daily  cutting  quantities  of  trusses  or  whorls  of 
bloom,  and  find  them  most  serviceable  for  any 
purpose  for  which  white  flowers  are  in  request. 
The  more  we  cut,  the  more  bloom  is  produced, 
the  plants  rapidly  increasing  in  size  all  the 
time.  Single  crowns  in  Jane  are  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Jane  of  a  size  to  admit  of  being  divided 
into  twenty  crowns,  and  sometimes  even  then 
blooming  abundantly. 

Potting,  etc. — When  we  first  commenced 
with  our  present  stock  of  plants  they  were 
standing  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in  a  wretched 
over-potted,  sour  condition.  My  first  proceeding 
was  to  have  them  shaken  clear  of  the  sour  soil 
and  repotted  in  3-inch  pots,  and  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
each  of  p>atand  leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  sand  and  charcoal.  Any  that  could  be  were 
divided,  and  all  were  cleared  of  the  lower  leaves 
and  potted  deeply  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of 
the  stems  were  buried,  only  the  hearts  being 
clear  of  the  soil.  This  deep  potting — not  only 
with  double  Primulas,  but  also  with  the  single 
varieties— is  an  important  detail,  for  the  reason 
that,  if  exposed,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
canker,  this  re<«ult{Dg  in  the  loss  of  the  plant ; 
whereas,  if  properly  buried,  the  stems  freely 
emit  roots  into  tho  soil,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  danger,  become  a  source  of  strength. 

A  well-grown  Primula  ought  not  to  require 
supporting  with  stakes.  Our  repotted  old  plants 
were  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  moderately  warm 
house,  were  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and 
carefully  watered,  saturation  being  particularly 
guarded  against.  In  about  a  fortnight  they 
were  rooting  freely,  and  were  then  shaded  from 
very  bright  sunshine  only.  Before  becoming 
root-bound  they  were  shifted  into  4-inch  and 
.5  inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength,  the 
compost  employed  being  similar  to  that  given 
above,  only  broken  up  more  roughly.  They 
were  returned  into  the  heat  and  treated  as 
before.  Directly  they  were  found  well-estab¬ 
lished  in  their  fresh  quarters,  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  sunny  pit  and  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 
Here  they  received  abundance  of  air,  being 
shaded  frombright  sunshine,  watered  as  required, 
and  all  bloom  pinched  out  as  it  formed.  A  few 
of  the  very  strongest  were  shifted  into  7- inch 
pots.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  secure  strong 
sappy  growth,  as  we  find  that  those  with  sturdy 
growth  and  yellowish  green  foliage,  provided 
they  are  well  established,  bloom  the  most  freely, 
and  are  less  liable  to  damp  off  during  the  dull 
winter  months. 

During  winter,  say  from  October  onwards, 
we  do  not  repeat  the  mistake  perpetrated  by  so 
many  cultivators,  of  endeavouring  to  flower  oiir 
stock  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  under  the  same 
conditions  as  suit  some  of  the  larger  double  and 
semi  double  and  single-flowering  Chinese 
Primulas.  The  whole  of  our  batch  are  placed 
on  airy  shelves  originally  put  up  for  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  which  are  disposed  not  far  from  the 
hot- water  pipes  and  near  to  the  glass,  at  the 
back  of  a  half-span  range  of  forcing  houses. 
Here  the  night  temperature  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months  ranges  from  45  degs. 
to  50  degs.,  the  day  temperature  being  about 
10  degs.  higher,  according  to  the  external  con¬ 
ditions.  In  such  a  position  well-established 
plants  do  not  form  strong  growth,  but,  with  the 
aid  of  liquid  manure  aboxit  twice  a  week,  they 
Woom  continuously.  I  have  tried  them  on 
dst  bottom  and  farther  from  tho  glas^jihL) 
^  ^ame  houses,  with  the  result,  * 

^lro?tucing  stronger  and  greenir 
much  less  bloom.  Those  plants 


decorative  purposes  are  not  much  cut  from,  and 
when  the  bloom  are  well  above  the  foliage 
they  prove  very  effective  and  very  seiviceablo. 
At  the  end  of  March  the  stock  is  transferred 
to  a  swing  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  and  here  they 
continue  to  flower  till  the  end  of  May,  at 
which  time  they  are  again  taken  in  hand. 
Having  abundance  of  large  spreading  plants, 
we  merely  pull  them  to  pieces,  and  pot  all 
that  have  plenty  of  roots  and  a  good-sized 
ball  of  soil  attached.  These  are  repotted 
into  4  inch,  5  inch,  and  fi-inch  pots,  according 
to  their  sizes,  are  placed  in  a  pit  which  is  kept 
rather  close,  and  shaded  during  bright  weather. 
In  this  manner  we  soon  have  them  rooted  and 
getting  strong  for  the  winter,  those  in  small 
pots  only  being  shifted  into  larger  ones.  For 
Primulas  the  pots  should  be  clean  and  well 
drained,  and  large  shifts  ought  never  to  be 
given. 

Propagating. — When  I  find  it  necessary  to 
largely  increase  the  stock,  as  the  old  plants  are 
being  divided  any  pieces  that  have  few  or  no 
roots  attached  were  placed  inthecentres  of  2  inch 
pots  filled  with  sandy,  peaty  soil ;  and,  to  steady 
them  till  such  time  as  they  are  rooted,  three 
small  stakes  are  pressed  in  closely  to  their 
hearts,  and  a  piece  of  raffia  is  wound  round  them. 
Such  divisions  have  to  be  placed  in  a  good  heat, 
and  shaded  till  rooted.  A  quicker  and  more 
certain  plan  is  to  add  a  rim  of  potsherds  to  the 
pots  containing  large  plants,  and  then  to 
surround  the  stems  to  a  good  depth  with  fine 
sandy  soil ;  or  Moss  may  be  substituted  for  the 
soil  and  extra  rim.  In  either  cate,  to  enconrsge 
quick  rooting,  the  plants  require  to  be  stood  in 
a  warm,  lightly  shaded  bouse  or  pit,  where  a 
rather  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained,  and 
the  soil  or  Moss  also  kept  uniformly  moist. 
When  the  stems  have  emitted  roots  into  the  top¬ 
dressing,  the  plants  can  be  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
each  rooted  division  be  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots,  returned  to  heat,  and  grow'u  cn  as 
above  advised.  None  of  the  newer  double 
Primulas  I  have  tried,  nor  the  see^lling  semi- 
doubles,  will  thrive  or  bloom  satisfactorily  in 
the  same  boat  wc  give  the  old  double  w’hite,  nor 
are  they  half  so  serviceable.  We  find  the 
latter  travels  well  and  lasts  well  when  cut. 
Vases  filled  entirely  with  its  expanded  blooms 
and  Maiden- hair  Fern  fronds  are  very  charming 
for  the  dinner  table,  and  the  blooms  arc  not  to 
bo  despised  for  bouquet  work.  W.  I.  M, 


WINTER  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  Rev.  W.  Atkinsgn  is  a  good  variety  for 
winter  flowering,  but  there  are  many  others 
also  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  We  have  a 
house  50  feet  long  nearly  filled  with  zonals,  and 
a  most  cheerful  sight  it  has  presented  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  plants  have  been  in 
fine  bloom  all  through  the  season  along  with 
the  Chrysanthemums,  and  now  they  are  as  fresh 
and  blooming  as  well  as  ever  they  did,  there 
being  plenty  of  trusses  in  all  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Our  house  is  a  span-roofed  ono,  and  has 
been  specially  built  to  produce  flowering  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  winter.  There  is  a  flow  and  return 
1-inch  pipe  fixed  to  the  roof  about  a  foot  from 
the  base  of  the  rafters.  As  the  weather  has 
been  very  mild  we  have  used  these  roof  pipes 
only,  but  in  case  they  should  be  required  pipes 
are  also  fixed  in  tbe  nsnal  way.  The  cnttiogi 
are  put  in  in  April  and  May,  and  during 
summer  the  plants  do  as  well  out-of-doors  in 
an  exposed  place  as  anywhere  else  ;  they 
are  potted  in  6-inch  and  7- pots  in  August 
or  September  ;  they  begin  to  flower  in  October, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  honses 
are  gay  with  Hyacinths  and  other  spring 
flowers,  when  they  are  not  so  much  wanted.  W’e 
have  grown  during  the  last  few  years  a  great 
many  varieties,  bnt  have  made  selections  again 
and  again,  reducing  the  double  varieties  very 
much  indeed.  They  do  not  seem  to  open  their 
flowers  well  with  us  ;  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
notably  the  one  named  Thel^ord  Mayor,  a  deep 
rose-coloured  variety,  which  can  be  highly  re¬ 
commended  for  its  free-blooming  propensity, 
and  also  for  its  neat  dwarf  habit.  Nymphe  is 
put  down  as  tho  best  double  white  ;  it  is  also  of 
dwarf  habit.  Raspail  is  the  best  doubl©  ecarUt, 
although  we  also  grow  Wonderful,  another  dwarf 
fqirnii  colour  ;  its  numerous  small  trusses 

its  when  cut.  Aglaia  has 

iult  I  aCjdiMickai  Ipmtpld  l^iut,  tinged  a  little  with 
selected  as  the  best  in  its 
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oUas.  Ville  de  Nancy  forms  a  sturdy  plant, 
producing  fine  trusses  of  paper- white  flowers 
tinged  with  rosy  red  at  the  base.  The  above 
seems  to  be  a  very  limited  collection  ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  growing  scores  of  varieties  if  they 
do  not  produce  good  blooms  and  in  quantity  ? 
We  grew  quite  thirty-six  varieties  this  winter. 

As  to  single  kinds,  their  name  la  legion  ;  but 
I  find  on  referring  to  my  note -book  that  they 
have  been  reduced  to  17  varieties.  These  have 
been  selected  from  our  own  collection,  but  some 
new  varieties  which  I  saw  at  Swanley  are  likely 
to  induce  ns  to  make  a  now  arrangement  next 
year.  Our  best  white  is  a  variety  with  the 
absurd  name  of  “  I’ve  got  it,”  but  I  fancy  when 
we  grow  Snowball  with  it  the  first-named  will 
not  be  wanted.  Olive  Carr  and  Constance  are 
our  best  rose-coloured  varieties,  but  probably 
Constance,  flue  as  it  is,  will  be  displaced.  Mrs. 
Sturt  is  another  good  rose-coloured  variety, 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  Evening 
Star  and  Fanny  Thorps  are  of  the  salmon  tints, 
and  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  placed 
before  them  either  new  or  old.  It  requires  a 
very  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  describe 
any  of  the  zonals  as  being  yellow.  Donald 
Beaton’s  Indian  yellow  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  cultivaliou  ;  those  that  represent  that  colour 
at  present  are  Jealousy,  Guinea,  and  lastly 
New  Guinea.  We  grow  a  few  plants  of  each, 
as  the  bright  orange-  red  colour  has  a  charming 
effect  amongst  the  others. 

Others  of  which  we  do  not  grow  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  Dr.  Orton,  Eva,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Miss 
Hamilton,  E  lith,  Oaida,  Leona  Dare,  W.  B. 
Miller,  and  Cemmander-in-Chief.  I  would  add 
that  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the 
plants  must  not  be  crowded  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  must  have  a  circulation  of  air  round  them 
almost  constantly.  The  night  temperature  of 
the  house  is  not  more  than  50  degs. ,  and  the 
dryish  atmosphere  always  makes  it  a  pleasant 
promenade.  Such  a  house  is  well  adapted  for 
flowering  Bouvardias,  Tree  Carnations,  and 
other  plants.  When  a  house  of  this  kind  is 
being  built  and  the  hot-water  pipes  fixed,  the 
extra  expense  of  roof-heating  is  scarcely  worth 
thinking  about.  J. 

DECORATIVE  PALMS. 

To  cultivators  whose  knowledge  of  Palms  is 
limitod  to  an  experience  with  them  when  small 
and  serviceable  for  pot- work,  it  may  be  iutoreet- 
ing  to  learn  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  plants 
which  belong  to  the  great  Palm  order  are, 
when  fully  developed,  quite  tree-like  in  their 
proportions,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  even 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Mammoth  Pines 
of  the  forests  of  North  America.  It  is  the  as- 


they  figure  largely  and  always  with  striking  I  LobeliaJS  from  seed. — Many  who  make  a 
effect.  Recently  even  the  theatres  have  begun  practice  of  raising  Lobelias  from  seed  sow  in 
to  add  to  their  attractions  a  selection  of  grace-  W’armth  in  early  spring.  This  is  neither  the  best 
ful  Palms,  which,  placed  about  the  auditorium,  nor  the  easiest  way,  as  if  sown  now  and  kept  in 
or  upon  the  stage  itself,  lend  an  air  of  grace  and  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  the  seed 
refinement  to  the  surroundings.  We  are  as  yet  will  come  up  quite  as  well,  if  not  so  quickly,  as 
only  in  the  beginning  of  art  of  this  kind.  In  later  on  in  heat.  By  sowing  now  the  plants 
Continental  towns  it  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  one  will  get  a  long  season  of  growth,  and  will  be  in 
enters  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  a  cafe,  every  way  better  for  planting  out ;  having  been 
or  a  restaurant,  and  fails  to  find  a  free  sprink-  grown  quite  cool  they  will  be  more  robust  and 
ling  of  graceful  foliage  anti  flowering  plants,  enduring  than  when  subjected  to  a  hurrying 

temperature.  Sow  rather  thinly  in  pans  and 
boxes,  and  place  them  near  the  light,  covering 
the  pan  with  a  piece  of  gloss  until  the  young 
plants  appear.  If  the  seed  is  good  it  will  not 
be  long  in  germinating,  and  as  the  young  plants 
will  get  plenty  of  air  from  their  infancy  they 
will  develop  into  compact  little  specimens  by 
the  time  they  are  needed  for  outdoor  decora¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  bedding  Lobelias 
singly  into  small  pots  ;  the  better  plan  is  to 
prick  them  out  when  large  enough  to  handle 
into  pans  or  boxes,  eventually  planting  them 
out  in  rather  light,  well- prepared  soil  in  a  cold 
frame.  If  put  into  pots,  they  must  have  frame 
room  during  April  and  part  of  May,  and  if  they 
can  be  set  out  as  recommended  by  the  middle 
of  March  they  will  make  a  great  amount  of 
roots,  and  will  be  in  fine  condition  by  the  latter 
end  of  May.  It  would  be  better  if  all  bedding 
plants  could  be  grown  without  pots,  as  often¬ 
times  the  roots  get  matted,  forming  hard  balls, 
which  are  apt,  when  put  into  the  loose  earth,  to 
Ixjcome  and  remain  over  dry.  In  any  case,  if 

-  pots  are  used,  it  is  better  to  put  two  plants  in  a 

Woshin/tonia  filifera.  pulling  apart  loosens  the  ball  and 

obviates  this  danger. — J.  C. 

Llllum  gigemteum.  —  For  some  reason 
adding  light  and  beauty  such  as  plants  only  which  I  am  unable  to  explain  my  attempts  to 
do  add  to  such  places.  Palms,  of  course,  figure  grow  this  noble  Lily  permanently  planted  out 
prominently  in  all  works  of  this  kind,  a  fact  in  the  open  in  a  satisfactory  manner  has  alto- 


Waahin-/tonia  filifora. 


Llvistona  Hoogendorp’. 

sumption  of  a  graceful  ornamental  habit  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  developed  from  the  seed,  and 
their  continuance  in  such  habit  until  they  are  of 
mature  growth,  that  has  led  to  the  popularity  of 
a  large  number  of  Palms  in  all  the  work  apper- 
taiuiag  to  the  decorator  and  the  plantsman’s  art. 
Palms,  either  fan-leaved  or  plumose,  or  feather- 
like,  always  occupy  one  of  the  principjJ^^^s^ 
lions  in  the  decoration  41* 
halls,  and  at  all  festivities,  and  amougst~^e 
mixed  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 


of  them  grown  for  pur^ses  of  decoration.  It  is  secure  for  it,  I,  therefore,  gave  up  the  attempt 
surprising  to  an  English  gardener  to  note  the  and  took  to  growing  it  in  pots.  That  I  am  right 
num^rless  kinds  that  are  employed  in  France,  in  my  surmise  that  this  Lily  thrives  best  in 
Belgium,  and  Germany  for  the  embellishment  of  moderateshadehasbeentomy  mind  pretty  clearly 
halls,  &c.,  many  of  them,  too,  such  as  he  has  verified  by  its  behaviour  since  I  had  it  in  pots, 
been  carefully  coddling,  from  the  impression  Before  I  go  farther,  however,  I  may  remark  that 
that  they  were  delicate  and  incapable  of  stand-  only  large  and  perfectly  healthy  bulbs  are  capa- 
ing  anything  but  good  treatment.  By  a  system  ble  of  flowering  in  a  way  that  will  show  the  true 
of  gradual  hardening  off  so  as  to  inure  the  plants  character  of  this  noble  plant.  This  season  w  hen 
to  the  rough  life  they  arc  destined  for,  a  large  I  lifted  my  bulbs  from  the  open  they  were  potted 
number  of  Palms  are  made  serviceable  for  the  singly  in  IC-inch  pots — that  is  to  say,  the  largest 
decorator’s  use  in  foreign  towns,  and  it  appears  of  them,  the  smaller  ones  being  put  in  pots  of 
to  us  that  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  by  different  sizes  ;  although  the  bulbs  were  what  I 
cultivators  here  in  providing  more  variety  of  considered  large  and  of  a  flowering  size,  they  did 
foliage  for  uses  of  a  similar  kind.  Palms,  from  not  produce  anything  but  leaves  the  first  year, 
their  robust,  bony  nature,  are  especially  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  work.  The  three  species  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  accompanying  woodcuts  may  be 
instanced  as  possessing  both  in  appearance  and 
sturdiness  of  constitution  the  requirements 

essential  in  a  useful  furnishing  plant.  Of  the  1 A 

first,  Livistona  Hoogendorpi,  it  may  be  said 

that,  like  its  relations,  L.  chinensis  (Latania 

borbonica)  and  L.  rotund ifolia,  it  may  be  nsed 

with  impunity  for  furnishing  of  all  kinds. 

Dwarfer  in  stature,  with  leaf- stalks  covered 

with  stout  brown  spines,  and  the  leaf-blade  ^ 

divided  almost  from  its  base  into  a  number  of  ^  ' 

arching  segments,  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
two  other  species  here  mentioned.  Washing-  f 

tonia  filifera  (Pritchardia  filamentosa)  might  be  ^  'Ftlf  IV^ 

called  the  Weeping  Willow  Palm,  the  long  '  '  '  ^  f w 

silky  filaments  that  hang  in  such  profusion  from 
its  graceful  fan  leaves  giving  it  an  appearance 

not  unlike  that  tree.  It  is  almost  hardy,  being  -  ' 

a  native  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 

America,  but  happiest  when  grown  in  a  warm 

greenhouse,  and,  if  a  large  specimen  is  desired, 

when  planted  in  a  border.  Being  a  quick 

grower,  it  soon  develops  into  a  useful  size.  The  Calamus  LIndeni. 

third  plant  is  Calamus  Lindeni  of  gardens, 
though  whether  a  Calamus  or  an  Oncosperma, 

it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say.  M.  Linden  intro-  which  after  all  perhaps  was  as  much  as  I  could 
duced  it  from  the  East  Indies  a  year  or  two  ago.  have  expected,  for  with  such  a  vigorous  growing 
The  leaves  are  bright  green  above  and  silvery  plant  late  autumn  potting  would  not  favour 
on  the  underside.  There  is  a  host  of  Calami  of  flowering  the  following  season  ;  their  subsequent 
habit  similar  to  this,  and  although  they  are  all  behaviour,  however,  quite  rewarded  me  for  my 
natives  of  tropical  regions,  they  may  be  so  patience,  for  the  second  year  the  largest  bulbs 
managed  in  this  country  as  to  prove  available  flowered  in  a  way  that  justifies  all  that  has  been 
for  degoA^e  work.  Tho  Kenti.<i8,  Seaforthias,  sai015b^bd6ilii^^tfi)e  beauty  of  this  Lily.  The 
ha  Phoenixes,  Hyophorbes,  and  ^^ny^  J^t^eatjplMtprodujMd  a  flower  ^tem  8  feet  high, 

othert^nera  comprise  plants  that  prove  of'gr^eiii  atm  Ifumikned  wiih'tkirtoea  flowers.  The  treat* 
valueTor  a  similar  purpose.  Bi.  j  p  was  very  simple. 
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Having  plenty  of  space  in  a  large  nnheated 
house,  they  were  placed  in  one  corner  where 
they  had  plenty  of  air  and  were  lightly  shaded 
by  the  branches  of  a  Hose  tree  trained  under  the 
glass.  During  summer  they  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  liquid  manure  given  them,  which  they 
evidently  liked,  for  the  leaves  they  made  were 
very  large  and  of  the  darkest  green.  From  my 
experience,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  get  this  Lily  into  satisfactory  condition 
is  to  grow  the  young  bulbs  thoroughly  well,  and 
to  do  this  the  soil  cannot  well  bo  too  rich,  if  not 
too  light,  nor  can  they  have  too  much  help  from 
the  manure  tank  while  growing.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  during  winter,  while  the  plants  are  at 
rest,  they  require  only  just  enough  water  to 
keep  the  soil  moist.  There  must  be  no  attempt 
to  hurry  them,  for  they  evidently  like  to  have 
their  own  way,  and  then,  ■with  generous  treat¬ 
ment,  they  w’ill  not  fail  to  reward  the  cultivator 
with  their  flowers.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  this  Lily  in  smaller 
than  IG-inch  or  IS-inch  pots,  and  to  get  it  in  its 
true  character  the  plants  must  be  well  fed  ; 
they  require  to  be  grown  one  year  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  arc  to  flower,  and  even  then  it  is 
useless  to  put  in  a  small  offset  and  expect  it  to 
flower.  In  order  to  keep  up  our  stock  of  plants, 
we  take  oif  the  offsets  or  small  bulbs  which  are 
formed  round  the  flower-stem  as  soon  as  the 
plants  go  out  of  flower.  These  we  pot  in  10- inch 
pots,  in  which  they  are  grown  one  year,  and 
the  next  autumn  they  are  shifted  into  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  flower.  The  compost  w’e 
use  consists  of  three  parts  strong  loam  and  one 
part  manure ;  moderate  drainage  only  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  whole  outline  of  management  is 
of  the  most  ordinary  kind  :  given  the  shelter 
of  a  glass  roof  and  moderate  shade  while  growing, 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  frost  or  cold  currents 
of  air.  1  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
say  that  they  will  not  flower  in  smaller  pots 
than  I  have  named  ;  I  have  had  them  in  flower 
both  in  10-inch  and  12-inch  pots,  but  the  size 
of  the  stem,  as  well  as  its  height  and  number 
of  flowers  produced,  were  all  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  those  grown  in  larger  pots. — J.  C. 

Q-raftlng  Oy tisus  flllpes  —This  elegant 
winter  flowering  Cytians  does  well  grafted  on 
the  common  Broom  or  the  Laburnum,  its  growth 
then  being  more  vigorous  than  on  its  own  roots  ; 
besides,  if  grafted,  say,  at  the  height  of  a  couple 
of  feet  from  the  pot,  the  long  drooping  shoots 
then  show  themselves  otT  to  advantage.  If  the 
stocks  are  in  pots,  grafting  can  be  performed  at 
any  time  during  the  summer  months,  when  they 
must  be  kept  perfectly  close  and  shaded  till  a 
union  takes  place.  As  the  stocks  are  by  no 
means  liable  to  perish,  they  can  be  headed  down 
to  the  height  required  and  cleft  grafted,  when, 
if  tied  ou  securely,  no  wax  or  clay  will  be  needed, 
provided  there  is  an  air-tight  case  in  which  to 
keep  them.  If  there  is  not  a  case  in  the  propa¬ 
gating  house  deep  enough  for  thorn  to  stand  up¬ 
right  in,  the^  can  be  laid  down  horizontally,  or 
nearly  so,  without  injury. — T. 

Filmy  Fems. — Although  it  is  immaterial  at 
which  time  of  the  year  Todeas  and  other  Filmy 
Ferns  are  repotted,  that  operation  is  generally 
attended  with  best  results  when  performed  in 
February  or  March.  The  soil  most  suitable  for 
them  is  good  fibrous  peat  broken  fine,  to  which 
may  bo  added  a  dash  of  silver  sand.  In  potting 
Todeas  care  must  be  taken  that  the  crowns  are 
kept  well  above  the  soil,  which  must  not  be 
pressed  too  hard,  and  great  attention  must  be 
paid  also  to  the  size  of  the  pots,  as  overpotting 
is  very  injurious  to  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  point  in  the  operation  is  the  drainage 
of  the  pots,  which  must  be  carefully  done,  for 
although  Filmy  Fems  are  fond  of  natural  and 
especially  condensed  moisture,  stagnant  water 
at  the  roots  is  very  injurious  to  them. — 

Two  plants  for  the  conservatory.— 
Coleus  Mrs.  G.  Simpson  and  Francoa  appendicn- 
lata  are  two  most  useful  plants  for  the  summer 
decoration  of  a  conservatory  or  large  greenhouse. 
A  group  of  well-^rown  specimens  of  the  Coleus, 
with  its  very  bright  foliage,  and  a  liberal  per¬ 
centage  of  long  feathery  spines,  of  the  Francoa 
judiciously  mixed  amongst  them,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Cuttings  of  the  Coleus  may  be 
Inserted  at  once  and  grown  along  sharply.  It 
f^ut  the  strongest  grower  in  the  f^niia,  and 
will  c86M^®”^^y  8^’“^  close  pinchl^  to^cdp 
it  in  good^^P®- 

been  up  to  housed  in  coldlramea  or< 


pits  may  now  be  overhauled  and  a  shift  given 
where  required.  They  should  be  grown  along 
steadily  in  any  cool  structure. — E,  B. 

I  Double  MEirguerite  Aurora  —The  value 
of  this  pretty  new  variety,  which  appears  to 
I  be  a  double-flowered  form  of  Chrysanthemum 
coronarium,  is  its  winter- flowering  character. 
Throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  and, 
indeed,  spring  also,  it  produces  a  profusion  of 
its  pretty  button-like  rosettes  of  bright  golden 
yellow.  The  long  time  during  which  the  flowers 
last  when  cut  makes  it  particularly  useful  for 
iudoor  decoration.  Messrs.  Cannell  grow  it 
extensively  in  their  nursery  at  Swanley,  and  at 
each  committee  meeting  at  South  Keuaington 
they  invariably  show  flowers  of  it— a  proof  of 
the  persistency  with  which  it  flowers. 

Culture  of  Lillum  auratum.— A  good 
subject  never  loses  by  the  honourable  discussion 
j  of  its  ;  ros  and  cons,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
I  with  Mr.  Cornhill  in  so  friendly  criticising  my 
j  communication,  published  in  your  issue  of  8th 
■  November.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  being 
adversely  criticised,  for  I  venture  to  think  that 
his  criticism  has  simply  missed  its  mark.  With 
all  the  cultural  hints  he  has  given  regarding  this 
Lily  I  am  well  acquainted,  these  l^ing  chiefly 
the  “old  lines”  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
remarks  of  the  above  date.  Regarding  the 
mode  of  culture  enunciated  in  these,  Mr.  Com- 
hill  seems  to  take  exception  only  to  one  part — 
viz.,  the  drying — or  resting,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it 
— of  the  bulbs.  Of  this  he  says  that  it  is  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  nature,  and 
adds  : — “  Thus  we  know  that  no  Lily 
ever  absolutely  rests,  but  continues  to  make 
roots  all  the  year  round.”  To  this  hypothesis 
I  will  meanwhile  only  say,  question  I  But 
granting  that  resting  the  bulbs  of  Lllium 
auratum  is  acting  in  some  measure  agaiost  the 
habits  of  this  and  most  Lilies  grown  naturally 
in  the  open  air,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  to 
rest  them  in  the  way  I  indicated  is  not  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  results  when  wo  resort  to  pot  or 
artificial  culture,  and  this  is  the  question  at 
issue.  In  the  same  way  it  remains  to  bo  proved 
that  this  Lily  never  absolutely  rests.  Uuder 
the  treatment  I  advocated,  I  maintain  it  does 
rest.  "When  prtmerly  ripened  and  dried  the 
bulbs  rest  until  I  give  them  water  before  re¬ 
potting,  and  this,  I  said,  “incites  root  action.” 
Again,  as  to  its  l^ing  wrong  to  destroy  what  is 
naturally  prcserv'od  in  open  air  culture — that 
is,  the  roots— if  it  be  wrong,  to  prepare  them  for 
exportation  to  us,  as  is  presently  done  with  them 
in  thousands,  must  be  most  barbarous,  how¬ 
ever  necessary  an  evil  it  may  bo  considered  to 
be.  One  would  think  under  such  treatment  that 
imported  bulbs  would  always  fail  of  anything 
like  perfection  the  first  year,  yet  Mr.  Cornhill 
will  8Mlmit  that  first-rate  bulbs  can  be  flowered  as 
near  perfection  the  first  season  as  any  subse¬ 
quent,  and  sure  enough  they  do  not  come  to  us 
with  any  of  these  white  fibrous  roots  of  which 
he  speaks.  Well,  this  goes  a  long  way  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  so  harmful  to  rest  the  bulbs  as 
your  correspondent  would  make  out.  Why  I 
say  Mr.  Comhill’s  criticism  misses  its  mark  is 
because  he  says,  “  If  after  the  stems  have  died 
down  you  keep  the  soil  just  moist.”  Ah  !  but 
this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  I  said  :  “  As 
soon  as  the  blooms  are  past  I  water  with  great 
care,  rather  sparingly,  to  assist  in  the  ripening 
of  the  bulbs  and  stems  this  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  tho  root  making  which  ho 
incites  and  encourages  by  keeping  tho  soil  moist, 
and  as  in  these  circumstances  they  do  not  grow 
they  caunot  be  destroyed.  I  consider  it  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  bulbs  when  they  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  rest  for  a  time  after  spending 
so  much  of  their  strength  in  producing  the 
flowers  of  one  season  before  being  called  forth 
to  tho  work  of  another.  Undoubtedly  they 
come  v/ith  more  renewed  vigour  to  please  tho 
eye  and  charm  the  olfactory  nerves  if  so  treated 
than  if  kept  under  tho  conditions  favourable  to 
continuous  activity  when  under  pot  culture. 
Consequently,  I  approve  of  repotting  them  every 
year  in  order  to  give  them  something  fresh  to 
feed  upon  at  once,  and,  after  haviug  a  rest,  why 
should  not  their  full  development  thus  bo 
realued? — F.  David.'^on’,  PaisUy. 

Ranunoulus  aoonltifolius.  —  We  are 
lifting  and  potting  tubers  of  this  grand  oM 
ulus  to  force  along  with  Spiraeas 

_ _ the.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  lia  |  jtcls:: 

idely  known  that,  although  quius^  'KaMy,  it 


will  stand  forcing  year  after  year  if  the  pots, 
after  it  has  flowered,  be  plnnged  outside  and 
well  watered  nntil  the  foliage  dies  down.  Sprays 
of  this  pure  white  flower  make  excellent  wreaths 
and  bouquets.  A  spray  and  a  scarlet  Geranium 
pip,  with  a  spray  of  Maiden-hair,  makes  a  pretty 
button  hole. — W.  H.,  Sale, 

Myrtles. — These  are  most  useful  in  the 
winter  season,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  well 
managed,  so  as  to  make  their  growth  early  and 
get  the  wood  well  matured  by  being  stood  out 
in  tho  sun  through  the  summer,  they  force  well. 
Independent  of  their  appearance  when  in  bloom, 
they  are  very  serviceable  for  cutting,  their 
pretty  flowers  and  neat  foliage  being  very 
effective,  combined  with  other  things  of  a  more 
showy  character.  The  miniature  variety,  Jenny 
Rcitcnbach,  is  one  of  the  beat  for  bouquets. 

Forolngf  Snowdrops.- It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  growth  of  Snowdrops  is  rather 
retarded  than  hastened  by  placing  them  in  a 
high  temperature ;  even  very  mild  winters  do 
not  advance  the  blooming  season  perceptibly. 
Although  this  winter  has  been  very  free  from 
frost,  I  have  frequently  seen  Snowdrops,  when 
we  have  had  severe  weather,  more  forward  at 
this  date  than  this  yep.r.  Last  season,  by  way 
of  experiment,  I  planted  a  quantity  of  Snow¬ 
drops  and  Aconite  bulbs  in  the  border  of  a  Peach 
house,  but  I  find  that  those  outside  are  equally 
forward  ;  in  fact,  these  hardy  bulbs  seem  to  need 
a  spell  of  exposure  to  severe  weather  before  they 
start  freely  into  grow’th.  My  experience,  in¬ 
deed,  of  forcing  hardy  plants  is,  that  when  sub 
jected  to  a  very  cool  temperature  for  some  time 
previous,  they  respond  to  heat  much  more 
readily  than  when  such  is  not  the  case. — 
J.  G.  H.  _ 
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VEGETABLES  WORTH  GROWING. 
Almost  every  post  now  brings  ua  a  seed  cata¬ 
logue,  some  containing  only  a  brief  list  of  vege¬ 
tables,  others  the  names  of  nearly  every  vege¬ 
table  known.  The  merits  of  some  are  set  forth 
by  illastrations,  both  coloured  and  otherwise, 
and  the  novelties  are  furnished  with  recommen¬ 
dations  from  well-known  growers,  but  besides 
these  there  are  multitudes  of  vegetables  merely 
mentioned  by  name,  and  therefore  the  uninitiated 
have  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  order 
and  what  to  avoid.  Much  loss  may  soon  occur 
through  growing  inferior  sorts,  and  also  sorts 
that  become  fit  for  use  at  the  wrong  season. 
Testing  the  merits  of  new  vegetables  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  occupations  which  anyone 
can  take  in  hand  in  connection  with  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  all  who  have  time  and  space  to 
devote  to  it  should  do  all  they  can  in  this  way, 
as  they  will  be  benefited  by  it  themselves  in  the 
shape  of  choice  and  good  prodnetions,  and  the 
information  gained  if  imparted  to  others  may  be 
useful.  With  this,  therefore,  in  view,  I  will 
briefly  point  out  a  few  of  the  good  qualities  be¬ 
longing  to  the  following,  well  knowing  that  one 
and  all  of  them  are  capable  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  all  classes  of  cnltivators. 

Aspabaous. — Forcing  this  is  an  easy  matter  ; 
abundance  of  it  may  be  had  from  November 
until  July.  Good  cultivation  will  always  pro¬ 
duce  large  roots,  but  fine  heads  only  come  from 
the  best  sorts,  and  tho  more  carefully  the  stock 
is  saved  the  better  will  be  the  produce.  The 
Early  Purple  Argentenil  is  a  fine  sort  when  pro¬ 
cured  quite  true,  and  Conover’s  Colossal,  a  deep 
green  colon  red  kind,  is  first-rate  for  general 
culture.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Reading  Giant, 
Carter’s  Mammoth,  Emperor,  and  several  others 
prefaced  with  seedsmen’s  names  are  only  selec¬ 
tions  from  this,  and  not  very  distinct,  but  so 
long  as  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  original 
perhaps  little  harm  is  done.  Where  much 
Asparagus  is  forced,  young  roots  must  bo  raised 
annually,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  doing 
this  than  by  means  of  seed. 

AnTicnoKES. — Of  these  there  are  two  kinds 
in  the  Globe  section,  and  they  are  very  distinct, 
the  one  producing  purple  heads  and  tho  other 
green  ones.  The  purple  one  is  said  to  be  tho 
favourite  in  France,  but  in  English  gardens  the 
green  one  is  always  the  finest,  neing  larger  than 
the  ^her  and  more  tender.  None  come  very 
however,  ond  in  order  to  have 
th€|m  rpijirei  sackerc;  Off  Tyoung  plants  must  be 
obtilned,^  ‘-Globe  ‘Mtldhokes  are  not  much  of  a 
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cottager*8  vegetable,  but  when  nicely  cooked 
they  are  much  valued.  The  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
choke  may  be  cooked  like  a  Potato  or  used  in 
Boupe,  but  it  can  only  be  propagated  and  in¬ 
creased  profitably  by  planting  the  small  tubers 
or  roots.  About  this  time  we  lift  our  crop, 
pick  out  the  big  tubers,  and  replant  the  smaJl 
ones  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  When  scarce  a 
largo  one  may  be  cut  up  into  a  number  of  sets. 

Bsan^s. — These  form  an  important  crop  in 
most  gardens,  and  everybody  knows  the  three 
kinds — Dwarf,  Kunuer,  and  Broad.  The  Dwarfs 
have  the  advantage  of  growing  and  podding 
without  any  support,  bat  this  the  Runners  will 
not  do  with  the  graatest  degree  of  profit.  Of 
dwarf- growing  sorts,  Canadian  Wonder  and 
Osborn’s  Forcing  are  still  the  two  best.  The 
C-anadian  is  most  productive  and  good  in  the 
open  air  in  summer,  and  Osborn’s  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  kind  for  forcing.  Amongst  Runners  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  names,  but  when  many  of 
the  plants  to  which  they  are  attached  are 
grown  side  by  side  even  their  introducers  could 
not  tell  M'hich  was  which  ;  in  fact,  they  differ 
more  in  the  seed  than  in  the  pod  or  leaf.  Giant 
White  is  pure  white  in  the  colour  of  the  seed,  largo 
in  pod,  and  very  prolific  ;  Girtford  Giant  is  aUo 
large  in  the  pod.  Champion  is  a  very  heavy 
crop^r  ;  and  of  the  true  old  Scarlet  Runner, 
Webo's  Elected  is  a  thoroughly  good  kind.  Mont 
d’Or  or  Golden  Butter  Bean  produces  pods  not 
unlike  those  of  Canadian  Wonder  ;  it  has,  how¬ 
ever,  the  habit  of  the  Runners,  and  the|pods  are  | 
pale  lemon,  tender,  and  good.  Broad  Beans, 
although  no  great  favonrites  with  professional 
cooks,  are  much  valued  by  many,  and  there  aro 
plenty  of  sorts  from  which  to  select.  The 
Windsor  varieties  are  not  now  considered  worth 
much.  Early  Mazagan  is  the  earliest  of  all,  and 
Aquadulce  is  one  of  the  largest  podded.  Seville 
Long-pod  is  a  good  sort,  prolific  and  tender,  and, 
as  an  all-round  sort  of  the  highest  merit,  1 
would  make  special  mention  of  Kinver  Mam¬ 
moth. 

Bekt. — Medium-sized  clean  roots  and  richly- 
coloured  flesh  aro  the  points  to  secure  in  Beet, 
and  the  true  Dell’s  Crimson  possesses  all  thoso 
qualities  in  a  high  degree. 

Broccoli. — Of  this  not  a  great  many  sorts  are 
needed  to  give  a  supply  from  November  till 
June.  None  of  tlio  autumn  sorts  equal  Vcitch’s 
Self-protecting,  and  from  Novem^r  until  tho 
new  year  at  least  it  may  be  fully  relied  on. 
Snow's  is  not  so  good  as  Backhouse’s  for 
January,  and  Wobb’s  Perfection,  Wheeler’s 
Winter,  and  Reading  Giant  are  excellent  in 
February  and  March.  Webb’s  Champion  is  a 
fine  sort  for  cutting  in  April,  and  Sutton’s  Late 
Queen  has  no  equal  in  May. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Many  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  discover  that  the  improved  Sprouts 
now  produced  in  tho  form  of  small  Cab¬ 
bages  are  flavoxirless  compared  with  the 
little  marble- like  balls  of  tho  old  kind. 
Although  I  have  grown  the  big  ones,  1  find 
that  the  small  compact  sorts  are  the  hardiest 
and  best  flavonred.  As  a  large  one,  Sutton’s 
Exhibition  will  meet  all  demands  where  size  is 
concerned,  and  the  small  ones  are  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Dalkeith  and  Rosebery  varieties. 
Of  the  former  I  have  now  one  of  the  most  even 
quarters  of  Sprouts  ever  x^ssessed. 

Borecole  or  Kale  is  only  acceptable  after  a 
severe  winter,  and  the  best  varieties  of  it  aro 
the  Cottagers’  Kale  and  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
Hearting.  The  Asparagus  variety  is  nicely 
flavoured,  but  not  very  hardy,  a  defect  in  this 
class  of  vegetable. 

CAULIFLOWER.S. — These  should  come  in  in 
May  and  end  in  November.  The  earliest  is 
Veitch’s  Extra  Early  Forcing,  to  which  all  tho 
other  **  extra  earlies  ”  show  aolose  relationship. 
To  follow  this.  Early  London  is  out  of  date,  and 
I  would  substitute  Webb’s  Mammoth,  following 
with  Sutton’s  King,  and  finishing  with  Autumn 
Giant. 

Carrots. — Of  these  choice  varieties  only 
should  be  grown  ;  therefore  selected  Altring- 
hams  and  Long  Surreys  should  be  excluded. 
French  Horn,  Nantes  Horn,  and  Intermediate 
are  the  only  kinds  worth  growing  for  quality. 
Biddle’s  Stump-rooted  is  an  economical  Carrot, 
alike  thick  all  through,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  some. 

Cabbaqss, — Out  of  the  many  we  havM*eiect€d 
for  future  culture  C<^a,-;B|it^  a  fitil/beai|E^ 
Emperor,  Allheart,  a  new  one  of  thVh%A^ 
excellence ;  and  Redbraes.  Drumhead  Cab- 1 


bages  are  only  useful  for  cattle,  and  the  Red  for 
pickling. 

Cucumbers. — Of  these  the  introductions  of 
this  year  alone  would  afford  a  change  every 
month.  But,  judging  from  past  experience,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  them  can 
possess  no  character  for  distinctness.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  I  know  of  some  which  it 
would  be  diflicnlt  to  surpass.  As  an  exhibition 
Cucumber,  Tender  and  True  may  bo  grown  ;  and 
Empress  of  India  is  cqnal  to  this  in  size  and 
beauty,  more  hardy  in  constitution,  and  far 
more  prolific.  Cardiff  Castle  is  a  distinct  kind, 
which  everybody  should  grow  who  values  a  per¬ 
fect  table  Cucumber.  I  may  add,  too,  that 
when  ordering  Cucumber  seeds  I  never  omit  to 
send  for  a  few  seeds  of  tho  True  Rollison’s 
Telegraph  ;  not  that  it  is  really  better  than 
those  just  named,  but  one  does  not  like  to 
neglect  an  old  and  trustworthy  friend. 

Celery. — As  a  dwarf  kind,  White  Gem  is  the 
most  distinct  and  best  white  I  have  seen.  In 
large  reds.  Mammoth  is  a  solid,  crisp,  finely- 
flavoured  sort ;  and  Cole’s  Crystal  White  is  a 
good  companion  to  it.  Tho  Turnip-rooted 
Celeriac  is  very  useful  for  soups  or  stewing. 

Cnou  DE  Burghlky.— This  is  not  only  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  but  a  really  first-class  vegetable  ;  it  grows 
freely,  producing  fine  large  delicate  heads, 
which  possess  all  the  flavour  of  the  most 
delicious  Bi’occoli.  Thoso  who  taste  it  once 
would  not  like  to  be  without  it  aftei wards, 
especially  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
months. 

Endive. — The  varieties  of  this  are  nume¬ 
rous,  but  now  we  only  grow  and  recommend  one 
kind,  and  that  is  the  Batavian  Improved 
Round-leaved.  From  October  until  April  this 
produces  massive  heads  of  the  greatest  excel¬ 
lence. 

Lettuces  have  now  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  and  there  are  plenty  from 
which  to  choose.  Of  Cabbage  sorts  I  must  men¬ 
tion  Tom  Thumb,  a  very  choice  early  kind  ; 
New  Summerhill,  large  and  of  good  quality  ; 
Marvel,  a  kind  quite  purple  in  colour ;  and 
Perfect  Gem,  a  name  which  well  explains  its 
character.  Of  older  kinds  All  the  Year  Round 
and  Neapolitan  are  the  best,  and  for  winter 
Hardy  Green  and  Stanstead  Park.  Amongst 
Cos  varieties  there  aro  now  many  fine  ones, 
notably  Monstrous  White,  Kingsholm,  and 
Reading  Mammoth  White,  the  last  a  new  and 
excellent  variety.  Moor  Park,  Hicks’  Hardy 
White,  and  Bath  Sugar  loaf  are  the  most  reliable 
winter  kinds. 

Leeks. — St.  David  is  a  kind  much  grown  in 
Wales  and  one  which  gives  much  satisfaction. 
The  Lyon  Is  not  true  in  character  ;  some  come 
large  and  finely  formed,  but  not  all.  Ayton 
Castle  and  Henry’s  Prize  appear  to  be  one  and 
the  same  ;  both  are  good,  and  so  is  the  old 
Musselburgh.  Dobble’s  Champion  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  on  these,  nor  is  Conqueror. 

Onions  always  forms  an  important  crop,  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  is  said,  “Breathes  there  a  man 
with  a  soul  so  dead.  Whenever  to  himself  hath 
said.  This  is  my  own,  my  Onion  bed,”  and  if 
the  Onion  grub  can  be  kept  off,  a  good  bed  too 
it  may  be.  Giant  Zittau  is  tho  best  of  tho  kinds 
for  autumn  sowing,  and  Banbury,  Exhibition, 
James’  Keeping,  and  Bedfordshire  Champion 
are  all  excellent  for  summer  use.  The  Queen  is 
a  wild,  quick-growing  kind. 

Peas. — Good  kinds  of  these  are  so  numerous 
that  the  list  might  easily  be  made  a  long  one. 
As  a  dwarf  early,  American  Wonder  merits 
attention,  and  eo  does  William  I.,  still  a 
standard  sort.  Sunrise  is  cot  this,  but 
Sangster’s  No.  1  is.  Of  second  earlies  we 
must  name  Dr.  McLean,  and  Giant  Marrow  and 
Paragon  are  two  very  fine  Peas.  Telegraph, 
Telephone,  Stratagem,  Triumph,  Electric  Light, 
and  Stourbridge  Marrow  are  also  all  good.  Of 
late  kinds  Latest  of  All  is  the  finest  Pea  I  have 
ever  grown.  Omega  and  Veitch’s  Perfection 
may  also  be  named  here.  Of  mid  season  Peas 
on  trial  last  year,  Hurst's  Duke  of  Albany  was 
the  best. 

Varieties  of  vegetables. — French  Break¬ 
fast,  Red  and  White  Turnips,  Wood’s  Early 
Frame,  and  China  Rose  for  winter  are  all  good 
and  usefnl  Radishes.  Rhubarb  may  consist  of 
Johnston’s  St.  Martin’s  and  Mitchell’s  Royal 
Alberk  Savoys  of  Drumhead,  Green  Globe, 
Ulm,  Spinach  of  Round  for  summer 
anovMekly  for  wdnter  use.  Of  Toniatocs^^ 
Tromham,  Early  Fillbasket,  Glamorgan,  and 


tho  Dmmlanrig  are  very  prolific,  large  fruited, 
and  very  fine  in  quality  ;  Greengage  is  the  finest 
of  the  yellow-fruitiDg  sorts.  Of  Turnips  select 
Early  Munkh,  Snowball,  Veitch’s  Red  Globe, 
and  Chirk  Castle.  Where  yellow  ones  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  latter  in  winter.  Orange  Jelly 
should  be  grown.  Muir’s  Hybrid  Prolific  Vege¬ 
table  Mairow,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle, 
asserts  to  be  the  finest  flavoured  Marrow  he 
ever  tasted.  Tho  Custard  variety  has  singu¬ 
larity  of  form  to  recommend  it,  and  Prince 
Albert  is  a  good  green  variety. 

Potatoes. — As  varieties  of  these  multiply 
it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to 
select  the  best.  Early  Ashleaf,  Covent  Garden 
Perfection,  and  the  Gloucestershire  Kidney, 
should  all  be  grown  as  early  Potatoes.  Read¬ 
ing  Hero,  Wheeler’s  Safeguard,  Schoolmaster, 
Paterson’s  Victoria,  and  Champion  have  much 
to  recommend  them  as  the  finest  table  Potatoes. 
Scores  of  others  could  be  named  which  have 
been  tried  here,  but  their  culture  would  only 
lead  to  disappointment,  especially  in  wet, 
unfavourable  seasons.  Of  new  and  really  good 
Potatoes  1  have  not  a  large  list  to  offer,  but 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  Sharpe’s 
Victoria,  a  flattish  round  variety  of  remarkably 
quick  growth,  free  from  disease,  and  of  the 
highest  quality.  It  is  excellent  for  frames  or 
early  borders.  Double  Gloucester  is  a  seedling 
from  Magnum  Bonum,  not  utall  liable  to  disease, 
a  heavy  cropper,  good  in  quality,  and  likely  to 
become  equally  well  known  as  the  type  from 
which  it  sprung.  J.  M. 


EARLY  LETTUCES. 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  no  losses 
from  frosts  among  autumn -sown  Lettuce  plants  ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  them 
from  slug.  The  long-continued  unseasonably 
mild  weather  has  been  very  favourable  to  their 
movements,  and  has  also  induced  an  undesirable 
early  growth  among  Lettuces  and  other  plants. 
Those  who  have  not  sown  some  Lettuce  seed  in 
a  frame  late  in  autumn  may  find  that  they  have 
an  insufliciency  of  plants,  especially  should  we 
yet  experience  severe  and,  to  the  exposed  and 
now  delicate  Lettuces,  probably  destructive 
frosts.  We  find  plants  reared  thinly  end 
wintered  in  frames  and  kept  freely  ventilated — 
and,  therefore,  sturdy  and  hardy — to  be  of  tho 
greatest  value  for  filling  up  blanks  among 
autumn-planted  Lettuces  on  exposed  borders  as 
well  as  at  the  foot  of  sunny  walls.  They  aro 
also  serviceable  for  planting  in  the  open  among 
rows  of  young  Strawberry  plants,  dwarf  early 
Peas,  or  in  a  quarter  devoted  to  Lettuces.  In 
either  case  they  will  form  a  good  snccession  to 
those  in  more  sheltered  spots,  being  usually  fit 
for  use  before  the  earliest,  with  one  exception, 
of  those  raised  in  spring.  Tho  exception  is  tho 
Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuce,  a  variety 
which,  in  addition  to  being  extremely  quick- 
growing,  also  hearts  in  splendidly,  and  is  in 
quality  first-rate. 

Preparing  a  seed  bed. — Now  is  a  good 
time  to  BOW  seed  of  this  sort,  and  also  of  the 
black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  or,  if  preferred,  of  any 
good  variety  of  Paris  White  Cos.  A  slight  hot¬ 
bed  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  well  pre¬ 
pared  mixture  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  ;  or, 
if  the  former  cannot  bo  had,  of  manure  alone. 
On  this  place  a  single  or  two-light  frame,  and 
this  bed  may  also  be  utilised  for  rearing  a  few 
early  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cab¬ 
bage  plants.  In  order  to  bring  the  seedlings  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  the  frame  should  be 
half  filled  with  some  of  the  shortest  of  the  heat¬ 
ing  material ;  on  this  place  about  4  inches  of 
good  and  not  very  rough  soil,  and  finish  off 
with  another  2  inohea  of  finer  sifted  light  soil. 

Sowing. — When  the  soil  is  warmed  through, 
and  the  trial  stick  can  be  borne  comfortably  in 
the  hand,  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  properly 
divided  patches,  and  cover  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sifted  soil.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  which  it  should 
be,  no  water  will  be  required,  neither  then  nor 
later  on,  till  the  seedlings  are  past  the  critica 
damping  period.  Weather  permitting,  give  air 
directly  the  seedlings  are  up  and  pull  tho  lights 
off  on  warm  bright  days,  leaving  a  little  air  on 
daring  warm  nights,  the  aim  being  to  keep  the 
plants  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Protect  the  frame 
during  frosty  nights.  In  the  meantime  another 
slight  hotbed  should  have  been  prepared,  on 
thia  be^ir8tc<>d  frames  according 

to  oircumstahoes,  fiiling  these  somewhat  simi- 
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larly  to  the  seed  frames,  only  the  soil  should 
be  rather  richer  and  less  fine  soil  be  placed  on 
the  surface.  On  these  beds,  rows  of  the  Paris 
Market  Lettuce  may  be  pricked  put  about 
3  inches  apart  each  way,  every  alternate  row 
and  every  other  plant  in  the  reserved  rows 
being  subsequently  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  attached  to  the  roots  and  transplanted  to 
the  foot  of  any  sheltered  wall  or  on  a  warm 
border,  and  disposing  them  about  6  inches  apart 
each  way.  The  holes  made  by  lifting  these 
plants  to  be  filled  up  with  a  little  good  soil,  and 
the  frames  then  kept  rather  close  and  well  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  shape  of  waterings  when  re¬ 
quired.  Under  such  circumstances  they  grow 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  with  us  result  in  some  of 
the  best  Lettuces  we  taste  during  the  season. 
They  are  appreciated  by  all  who  try  them,  and 
are  especially  good  in  salads.  Those  at  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  if  properly  protected  from  slugs, 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  time  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  succession,  and  before  many  of  the 
autumn  sown  Lettuces  are  really  fit  for  the  salad 
bowL  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stated  that 
we  keep  the  seedlings  rather  close  after  being 

S ricked  and  watered,  but  subsequently  harden 
lem  off  well,  and  choose  mild  weather  for 
planting  them  out.  It  is  also  advisable  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  late  frosts  or  cutting  winds  with 
branches  of  evergreens. 

SuB-sriTOTE  FOR  A  FRAME. — Where  fewer  are 
grown  and  frames  not  plentiful,  a  good  number 
of  Paris  Market  Lettuce  plants  may  be  raised  in 
an  ordinary  Pelargonium  box,  taking  care  to 
remove  them  from  a  house  or  warm  frame  before 
they  become  drawn  or  spoilt.  Rows  of  plants 
may  be  dibbled  among  the  rows  of  other  early 
vegetables  in  frames,  such  as  dwarf  Peas, 
Kidney  Beans,  or  in  the  fronts  of  successional 
and  late  Peach  houses  and  orchard  houses,  or  in 
boxes  of  good  soil,  placed  in  vineries,  and  any 
other  somewhat  similar  positions  that  may 
suggest  themselves.  They  will  stand  gentle 
forcing,  providing  a  light  position  be  assigned 
them.  Many  plants  might  also  be  dibbled  among 
the  rows  of  pricked- out,  spring- raised  plants  of 
Cauliflowers,  Sprouts,  &c.,  in  frames,  all  the 
latter  being  eventually  transplanted  to  the  open 
borders,  and  the  frames  given  up  to  the  Lettuces 
for  a  short  time.  W.  I.  M. 

NOTES  ON  FORCING  VEGETABLES. 
A.spara(1us.  — This  can  be  had  from  December 
till  it  is  ready  to  cut  from  ordinary  garden 
beds,  and  the  latter  will  yield  a  supply  till 
crops  of  Green  Peas  take  the  place  of  Asparagus, 
which  may  be  had  continuously  from  six  to 
seven  months  by  growing  a  sutTicient  number  of 
plants  to  lift  for  forcing.  After  beds  have  been 
planted  for  a  number  of  years  some  of  the 
plants  will  die  ;  then  the  beds  become  unprofit¬ 
able,  and  it  seldom  pays  to  renew  them.  When 
only  a  few  plants  are  required  for  forcing  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  lift  plants  for  that  purpose,  when 
new  beds  should  be  made  to  take  their  place. 
Where  Asparagus  is  much  wanted  during 
the  season  a  regular  system  of  culture  is 
carried  out.  As  many  new  beds  should  be 
made  each  spring  as  are  required  to  be  lifted 
each  season  for  forcing,  and  when  once  the 
number  of  beds  is  established,  a  regular  supply 
can  be  had.  Plants  which  have  b^n  growing 
four  years  in  well  prepared  beds  will  produce 
fine  strong  heads.  Plants  three  years  old 
are  sometimes  lifted  for  forcing,  but  except 
they  are  well-grown  plants,  they  will  m 
found  to  be  unprofitable  ;  the  heads  come  weak 
and  are  only  fit  for  soups.  The  roots  may  be 
forced  in  several  different  structures,  such  as  in 
pits  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  or 
smoke  flues,  by  keeping  the  soil  in  which  the 
roots  are  planted  moist,  as  such  pits  have  very 
dry  atmospheres  if  not  well  attended  to  with 
water.  Asparagus  may  also  be  forced  with 
equal  success  upon  a  bed  of  fermenting  material, 
placing  an  ordinary  garden  frame  upon  the  bed 
in  question.  If  forced  in  a  pit  having  bottom 
heat,  place  a  quantity  of  rough  lumpy  soil  in 
the  Attorn  ;  on  this  set  the  roots  moderately 
close  together  and  shake  some  fine  soil  among 
them,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  or 
3  inches.  Water  the  whole  well  to  settle  the 
soil,  then  the  lights  may  be  put  on,  and  a  steady 
moist  temperature  of  al^ut  fiOdegs.  nuii^talned. 
Ordinary  hotbeds  compos^  pf  stape  nun3|i’’«i 
and  leaves  also  answer  wbll  WsriLlaA^ 
They  should  be  4  feet  high  at  the  l^k  aud  | 


3  feet  in  front.  Place  the  plants  as  in  the  pit 
just  described.  After  the  heat  declines  to 
60  degs.  or  65  degs.  a  little  ventilation  should 
be  left  at  the  back  for  the  steam  to  escape.  By 
using  fresh  linings  of  hot  manure  round  the  bed 
to  keep  up  the  temperature,  two,  and  some¬ 
times  three,  successive  seta  of  roots  may  be 
forced  before  the  bed  loses  its  heat.  Where 
Asparagus  is  forced  extensively  the  permanent 
be^  in  the  garden  are  covered  with  frames 
heated  sometimes  with  hot- water  pipes  under¬ 
neath  the  beds  and  sometimes  with  fermenting 
material.  A  few  roots  may  likewise  be  forced 
in  largo  pots  or  boxes  placed  in  a  vinery  or 
Peach  house  at  work.  In  such  a  case,  after  the 
tops  are  cut  the  roots  are  of  no  further  use. 

Rhubard. — This  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  vege¬ 
tables  to  force,  which  may  be  done  in  any  struc¬ 
ture  having  a  temperature  ranging  from  55  degs. 
to  60  degs.,  or  the  stools  may  be  covered  in  the 
open  air  with  lidded  boxes  2  feet  in  height  and 
sufficiently  wide  to  accommodate  the  crowns. 
Rhubarb  pots,  too,  are  often  used.  They  may 
be  bought  at  any  pottery,  and  with  care  will 
last  for  years.  The  easiest  method  of  forcing 
Rhubarb  is  to  lift  some  strong  stools  and  plant 
them  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  and  place  them 
under  glass,  or  the  stools  may  be  set  moderately 
close  together  upon  the  ground,  covering  them 
with  soil  2  inches  above  the  crowns.  Then  give 
them  a  thorough  soaking  with  water  to  settle 
the  soil  amongst  the  roots.  Afterwards,  too, 
when  in  active  growth,  they  must  be  well 
attended  with  water,  or  the  stems  will  be  tough 
and  stringy.  Any  structure  will  suit  Rhubarb, 

Srovided  it  has  a  warm,  moist  temperature.  A 
lushroom-house  at  work  will  be  found  a  suitable 
place  for  it,  or  underneath  the  stage  of  a  foreing- 
house,  or  vinery,  or  Peach  house.  A  forcing 
pit  heated  with  hot  water  is,  however,  the  best 
place  for  it  where  required  in  large  quantities 
and  of  the  very  best  quality.  When  forced  in 
the  open  garden  underneath  pots  or  boxes,  a 
heap  of  warm  manure  must  be  plaeed  round 
each  box.  Where  not  forced  some  long  litter 
placed  over  the  crowns  early  in  spring  will 
encourage  early  growth,  when  a  few  dishes  may 
be  had  before  the  general  crop  conies  into  use. 

Sbakale. — By  means  of  a  little  forcing,  this 
may  be  had  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce. 
Where  Seakale  has  been  well  cultivated  during 
summer,  fine  strong  crowns,  which  will  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  fine  heads  when  forced,  may 
be  obtained.  They  may  either  be  forced  on  the 
ground  where  they  grow,  or  be  lifted  and  forced 
in  some  structure,  having  a  temperature  ranging 
from  50  degs.  to  GO  degs.  When  lifted  in 
autumn  any  roots  not  wanted  when  the  first  lot 
is  forced  should  be  replanted  and  covered  with 
long  litter  or  Bracken,  in  order  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  lifting  and  potting  should  frosty  weather 
set  in.  Put  as  many  roots  in  each  pot  as  it 
will  conveniently  hold,  running  some  fine  soil  in 
amongst  them  up  to  the  level  of  the  crowns. 
The  whole  should  then  receive  a  good  soaking 
of  water.  Place  the  pots  thus  filled  if  possible 
under  cover  until  required  for  forcing.  Under 
such  conditions  young  rootlets  will  be  formed, 
and  the  plants  when  placed  in  the  forcing 
house  will  be  found  to  start  more  freely 
into  growth  than  those  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
The  plants  in  pots  will  r^uire  to  be  covered 
with  other  pots  of  the  same  size  inverted  firmly 
upon  Moss  put  between  the  rims  so  as  to 
exclude  all  light ;  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
empty  pot  must  also  be  closed  with  a  piece  of 
slate  or  tile  or  wet  clay.  If  not  in  perfect  dark¬ 
ness  the  Kale  will  have  a  greenish,  or  sometimes 
a  bronzy,  colour,  and  therefore  be  worthless.  Any 
structure  in  which  a  sufficiently  high  tempera¬ 
ture  is  maintained  will  do  for  Seakale  provided 
perfect  darkness  is  secured.  The  soil  must  be 
kept  moderately  moist ;  if  allowed  to  get  dry 
the  Kale  will  be  tough  and  stringy.  Seakale  ' 
succeeds  well  in  a  Mushroom  house,  or  under¬ 
neath  the  stage  of  a  forcing- house.  We  are 
forcing  some  in  pots  very  successful  underneath 
the  stage  of  the  Cattleya  house,  close  to  the  pipes ; 
the  roots  have  been  in  the  pots  since  Novem^r, 
and  have  needed  but  little  heat.  A  vinery 
at  work  or  a  Peach  house  also  suits  Seakale, 
and  later  on  it  may  be  brought  forward  under¬ 
neath  a  greenhouse  stage.  It  may  also  be  forced 
upon  an  ordinary  hot^d,  planting  the  roots  in 
soiM  inches  apart  and  covering  them  up  to  the 
terra  e^the  crowns  with  soil.  Make  the  frame 
SMfay  dark  inride  by  .hadtaR 
ihfok  material.  When  forced  in  the  qxma  . 


ground  pots  must  be  placed  over  the  crowns 
prepared  for  forcing,  and  they  should  be  covered 
with  warm  manure  and  leaves  about  3  feet  in 
depth.  See  that  too  much  heat  is  not  generated, 
for  if  that  happens  the  Kale  w'ill  get  scalded 
and  be  rendered  useless.  The  roots  that  have 
been  forced  in  pots  must  be  laid  in  some  light 
soil  and  coveTO  over  with  dry  litter  until 
spring,  when  they  should  be  planted  to  come  in 
for  another  season’s  forcing.  A  supply  of  forced 
Kale  may  be  had  from  December  till  it  is  fit  to 
cut  from  plants  covered  out-of-doors. 

W.  C. 

Root  cuttiners  of  Seakale  v,  eeeds.— 
The  great  demand  for  Seakale  roots  stiong 
enough  for  forcing  renders  the  work  of  propa¬ 
gating  this  highly-prized  vegetable  of  great  im¬ 
portance  ;  for,  although  some  few  still  adhere 
to  the  old  plan  of  forcing  the  plants  in  permanent 
beds  by  means  of  fermenting  manure  and  leaves 
placed  over  forcing  pots,  oy  far  the  greater 
portion  of  Seakale  roots  is  lifted  and  placed  in 
artificial  heat  elsewhere.  In  lifting  the  crowns, 
therefore,  every  piece  of  the  fleshy  root  should 
be  carefully  extracted  from  the  ground,  for  if 
left  they  prove  troublesome,  and  the  b€»t  way 
of  turning  these  extracted  pieces  to  good  sk^count 
is  to  cut  them  into  lengths  of  5  inches  or  6  inches, 
and  place  them  in  boxes  of  light  soil  in  a  cool 
house  or  shed,  where  they  will  form  crowns  by 
the  middle  of  March.  They  may  then  be  planted 
out  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  1  foot  from  plant  to 
plant.  Young  healthy  roots,  even  though  not 
larger  than  a  quill,  make  better  plants  than  old 
decayed  ones  that  frequently  rot  together  after 
they  have  made  some  little  progress.  Seed 
makes  the  healthiest  plants  for  forming  per¬ 
manent  plantations,  and  if  sown  early  on  good 
soil  will  famish  good  crowns  for  producing  late 
crops  the  first  year  after  sowing,  but  I  find  that 
seedlings  do  not  ripen  off  their  growth  so  early 
in  autumn  as  cuttings,  and  are  therefore  not  so 
suitable  for  very  early  crops.  Where  a  large 
demand  exists  both  methods  should  be  practised, 
for  even  the  smallest  plants  raised  from  seed 
will,  if  transplanted  and  set  at  good  wide 
Intervals  apart  in  o^n  sunny  positions,  make 
fine  crowns  for  forcing  after  a  second  year’s 
growth,  as,  the  earlier  good  leaves  can  be  got, 
the  earlier  will  the  plants  ripen  their  growth  in 
the  autumn. — J. 

Winter  Oabbagres. — Young  Cabbages 
which  are  seldom  destroyed  here  by  frost  are 
preferred  to  Savoys,  Kale,  or  other  winter 
greens.  Market  gardens,  and  even  allotments 
at  present,  contain  large  breadths  of  tender 
young  Cabbages  that  look  more  like  May  than 
December.  The  usual  plan  is  to  sow  in  June, 
and  get  good  strong  plants  by  the  time  early 
Potatoes  are  fit  for  lifting  ;  as  fast  as  these  are 
cleared  off  the  land  is  forked  over  and  Cabbage 
plants  are  put  in  about  18  inches  apart,  so  that 
when  fully  grown  they  touch  one  another,  and 
next  to  spring  Cabbages  these  winter  ones  are 
the  most  delicious  vegetables  ^own.  The  sorts 
in  most  request  are  the  Early  ^ttersea,  Enfield 
Market,  and  Early  York.  The  plan  of  letting 
the  stumps  of  spring  Cabbages  stand  for  a  crop 
of  sprouts  is  not  practised  so  much  as  in  large 
private  gardens,  a  rapid  rotation  of  crops  with 
plenty  of  manure  being  the  rule  in  market 
gardens.  The  soil  for  early  crops  of  Potatoes  is 
now  being  prepared  by  a  liberal  dressing  of 
town  refuse,  such  as  ashes  and  gritty  material 
collected  by  scavengers’  carts.  The  ground  gets 
a  good  deep  ploughing,  and  is  then  allowed  to 
lie  roughly  until  the  sets  are  planted,  which  is 
done  by  the  plough.  The  latter  leaves  the  soil 
loose  and  friable,  and  when  the  crop  is  dng  np, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  steel  forks,  no  farther 
preparation  in  order  to  produce  a  fine  crop  of 
Cabbages  is  necessary. — J.  G.  G. 

Mushroom  spawn.— During  some  eight 
years  I  was  employed  in  a  large  garden  contain¬ 
ing  one  of  the  largest  Mushroom  houses  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  spawn  was  always  received 
from  one  source  near  London,  where  it  was  made, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  it  proved 
good,  always  producing  fine  crops.  After  I  left 
that  neighbourhood  I  continued  to  procure  my 
spawn  from  the  same  quarter,  and  with  equally 
good  results,  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  somebody  eUe’s  a  trial, 
and  from  that  time  for,  several  years  afterwards 
I  tried  I  pawn  from  various  seedsmen — in  all 
with  fs'^ej^puccessful  results  in  the  shape 
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of  crops  than  previously.  This  led  to  enquiries  | 
on  my  part  and  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  j 
seedsmen,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  that  these  seedsmen  actually  bought  their  j 
stock  of  spawm  from  the  same  party  near ' 
London,  who  manufactured  the  bricks,  and 
whom  I  had  originally  dealt  with  myself. 
One  noted  provincial  seedsman  imagined,  1 
daresay,  ho  had  fixed  me  when  he  first  told  me 
this;  but  knowing  how  much  spawn  was  aHooted 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  stored,  I 
determined  to  try  a  further  experiment,  aud  so  j 
procured  some  spawn  from  my  old  source,  and 
Bonie  from  the  seedsman,  and  spawned  one  half 
of  the  same  bed  with  the  one,  and  the  other 
half  with  the  other,  with  the  result  that 
the  seedsman’s  end  was  a  failure,  while  the ' 
other  end  produced  one  of  the  finest  crops  I  ever  . 
had  ;  and  the  other  bods  from  the  good  spawn  : 
all  did  well  too.  At  present,  we  have  grand 
crops  from  the  same  spawn,  and  1  need  not  say 
I  have  returned  to  the  old  source  of  my  supply 
and  get  spawn  from  no  other.  As  to  what 
cans^  the  ditTerence  in  the  two  articles — 


— which  figure  he  gives  as  the  maximum — I  do 
not  wonder  at  them  going  off,  and  they  would 
do  tho  same  in  a  too  low  aud  damp  temperature. 
He  should  moiateutho  bed  where  dry  only  under 
such  circumstances,  and  keep  the  temperature 
of  tho  bed  down  to  about  GO  degs.  \V. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.  I 
Tiiouoii  generations  of  florists  have  striven  to  , 
mould  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  according  to  a  | 
set  model  or  standard  of  their  own,  they  have  j 
as  yet  failed,  happily,  to  produce  varieties  of 
either  of  these  flowers  that  could  be  termed 
counterparts  of  their  ideal  representations,  such  | 
as  those  which,  until  recently,  have  been  set 
forth  as  model  Carnations  Eind  Picotces  in  books  ou  ; 
florists’  flowers.  The  annexed  illustration  is  an 
exact  copy  of  a  Picotee,  such  as  was  common  iu 
books  on  floriculture  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  tho  ideal  of  what  florists  consider  a  ' 
Picotee  should  be,  but  somehow  the  flower ! 
refuses  to  allow  itself  to  be  so  dealt  with.  As 
a  contrast  to  the  florist’s  ideal  flower,  we  give  , 


flower  Ijcauty.  After  all,  the  great  flower- 
loving  public  is  the  beat  judge  iu  such  matters, 
and  its  opinion  is  decidedly  averse  to  rigid 
symmetry  in  outline,  which  is  synonymous  with 
formality.  Florists,  we  ore,  however,  pleased 
to  observe,  are  now  making  concessions  as 
regards  their  conventional  rules.  At  the  last 
Carnation  show  w*o  noticed  that  the  absurd 
circular  paper  collars  put  round  Carnation 
flowers  on  plants  shown  in  pots  were  suppressed 
— a  great  gain.  We  therefore  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  the  abolition  of  the  collars  to  blooms 
shown  in  trays,  and  in  time  other  improve¬ 
ments  equally  desirable. 


THE  OOMINa  WEEK’S  WORK. 

G-lasshouses. 

A  PLANT  that  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
attention  will  be  sure  to  give  a  good  result  in 
the  greenhouse  is  the  Camellia.  This  delicate 
and  beautiful  flower  may  bo  brought  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection  by  the  moat  simplo 
means.  The  Camellia  does  not  require  a  high 


The  fiorist’fl  ideal  Picotee.  Ty|>e  of  cut  common  in  gar  lcn  books  and 
pciiodicals  up  to  qulto  recent  timea ;  on  exact  copy. 


Picotee  as  it  Is.  Drawn  in  a  nursery  in  London. 


originally  from  the  same  place— I  cau  only 
surmise  ;  but  I  noticed  that  the  bricks  from  the 
makers  were  comparatively  soft  and  brittle,  and 
those  from  the  seedsman  as  hard  as  a  board.  Hard¬ 
ness  la  not  a  fault,  however,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  indicates  exposure,  and  this,  I  nave  a  strong 
conviction,  was  what  killed  the  retailer’s 
spawn  ;  for,  on  going  into  his  shop  one  day,  I 
saw  his  store  of  cakes  piled  up  behind  tho 
counter  without  protection  of  any  kind,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  of 
a  cold  shop  in  the  winter  lime.  It  is  treatment 
of  this  kind  which  destroys  Mushroom  spawn. 
It  does  not  matter  how  old  spawn  may  be, 
provided  it  is  kept  dark,  dry,  and  warm. 
When  perfectly  dry,  it  remains  in  s-alu,  qno, 
but  moisture  and  heat  both  set  it  rnnning,  and 
it  soon  gets  past  the  thread  stage,  when  it 
becomoa  useless  for  spawning  beds.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  asked  the  other  week  what  was  the 
reason  his  Mushrooms  went  otl  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  above  the  surface.  He  may 
is  something  in  the  tog)|l^^^j[^t[^h;^ 
cause,  and  I  think  if  tn^toruperathre  the^ 
air  in  his  Mushroom  house  is  often  ?t  70  degs. 


an  illustration  of  an  average  Picotee,  such  as  i  degree  of  heat;  on  the  contrary,  it  succeeds 
may  be  picked  from  a  bed  before  it  has  been  *  best  in  a  cool  house,  being  quite  a  hardy  plant, 
tweezed  and  otherwise  subjected  to  the  cunning  !  as  many  writers  in  gardening  have  testified, 
manipulations  which  exhibitors  of  florists’ !  The  great  secrets  of  success  with  the  Camellia 
flowers  consider  indispensable  in  a  model  show  '  is  to  encourage  a  free  growth  after  the  flowering 
bloom.  Florists,  however,  deserve  credit  for  ;  is  over,  either  by  removing  the  plants  to  a  warm 
what  they  have  done  with  regard  to  the  j  house,  or  by  shutting  up  the  greenhouse  pretty 
improvement  of  various  races  of  popular  closely  for  about  two  months,  giving  abundance 
garden  flowers.  They  have  given  us  infinite  of  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atrao- 
'  variety  both  in  tho  Avay  of  size  aud  colour,  but  sphere  surrounding  the  plants,  and  slight  shade 
in  most  cases  they  have  not  improved  tho  from  hot  sun,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  as 


constitution  of  the  races  operated  ou,  examples 
of  which  may  bo  seen  in  what  are  called  the 
show  Carnations  aud  show  Pelargoniums. 
Every  flower  that  the  florists  have  taken  in 
hand  has  been  improved  in  some  w’ay  or  other, 
and  we  have  only  to  look  at  such  modern  races 
of  popular  flowers  as  tuberous  Begonias  to  see 


nearly  as  possible  a  temperature  ranging  from 
GO  degs.  or  Co  degs,,  to  70  degs,  or  80  degs. 
This  is  tho  only  time  when  any  amount  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  required,  and  at  the  season  when 
growth  is  being  made — viz.,  daring  May  and 
June,  by  careful  attention  to  economising  the 
heat  of  tho  sun,  very  little  fire  heat  is  requisite. 


the  wide  strides  that  can  bo  made  in  this  j  When  the  growth  is  completed,  and  the  tiny 
direction  in  a  comparatively  short  time  when  buds  just  visible,  give  more  air,  and  by  degrees 
specialists  devote  their  attention  to  particular  accustom  the  plants  to  free  exposure  by  night 
obiec^.l  Xfio  chief  fault  with  which  florists  month  later. 

Tged  is  adhering  to  too  (formal  (-Ii^fo^^titj  .is  Mt^t^ll.^viaablo  to  expose 
Symmetrical  shape  nowadays  1  xm  plany  ilol  ItlUl  Idpea  Aii^  as  is  often  success- 
bein^ogarded  as  an  essential  element  of  They  are  better 
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kept  under  glass  all  the  year  round,  and  if  they 
must  be  turned  out  for  a  little  while,  should 
certainly  be  placed  under  protection  again  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  September,  as  the  cold 
rains  we  frequently  get  in  autumn  do  them 
more  harm  than  anything.  During  winter,  keep 
cool  and  airy,  never  either  very  dry  or  very  wet 
at  the  root.  When  the  buds  commence  to 
swell  up  for  flowering,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  plants  never  want  for  water,  and 
a  little  weak  liquid  manure  or  soot  water  will 
assist  the  buds  to  swell,  and  also  encourage  sub¬ 
sequent  growth,  but  this  must  be  cautiously 
applied,  or  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Any  potting  required  is  best  done  just  as  the 
growth  after  flowering  is  commencing  ;  nothing 
but  the  best  peat,  with  a  little  loam  and  sand, 
must  be  used  ;  ample  drainage  must  be  provided, 
and  the  soil  rammed  evenly  and  firmly  all  round 
the  old  ball.  These  points  attended  to,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  kept  clean  by  frequent 
sponging,  and  success  is  certain. 

Another  extremely  useful  and  elegant  plant, 
far  too  seldom  seen,  is  the  Epacris.  It  is  of 
very  easy  culture  and  flowers  freely,  even  in 
town  air,  just  when  flowers  are  most  wanted, 
and  most  scarce — t.e.,  during  December  and 
January.  Good  healthy  plants  should  be 
purchased,  established  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots, 
in  which  size  they  will  bloom  freely  the  first 
year,  and  if  annually  repotted  into  a  pot  one  size 
larger,  encouraged  to  start  into  a  strong  growth 
about  April,  and  well  hardened  towards  autumn, 
taking  care  that  the  soil  is  never  allowed  to 
become  either  very  wet  o?  very  dry,  abundance 
of  the  long  heath  like  blossoms  are  sure  to  be 
produced.  No  plant  lasts  longer  in  bloom,  or 
stands  better  when  cut  and  carried  about,  than 
the  Epacris.  The  colours  range  from  pure 
white  to  rich  crimson,  and  at  least  a  few 
plants  should  be  found  in  every  town  green¬ 
house. 

Bedding  plants. — Nothing  is  so  injurious  to 
bedding  plants  at  the  present  season  as  damp  ; 
every  possible  care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  drip  from  the  roofs  of  such  houses  or 
pits  which  may  contain  them.  All  dead  and 
decaying  leaves,  &c.,  must  be  removed  whenever 
necessary,  and  every  opportunity  taken  which 
the  state  of  the  weather  may  afford  to  admit 
fresh  air,  to  render  the  plants  as  hardy  as 
possible.  Gannas,  Dahlias,  and  other  plants 
that  are  being  wintered  in  cool  sheds  or  cellars 
should  be  occasionally  examined  as  to  their  safety 
in  respect  of  frost  or  of  rotting  through  damp. 
As  a  rule  all  roots  winter  safely  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  fall  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
as  to  injury  from  damp,  there  never  need  be  any 
danger  of  this  if  the  plants  are  well  packed  in 
dry  leaf-soil  or  Cocoa  fibre.  Of  course  no  water 
should  ever  be  given  them  ;  the  only  source  to 
generate  damp  would  then  be  the  decaying 
stems,  and  these  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
perceived.  Any  varieties  of  Dahlias  that  it  is 
intended  to  propagate  in  quantity  may  now  be 
TOtted  and  started  in  gentle  heat  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cuttings.  The  single  varieties  have 
lately  become  so  popular  that  all  should  have  a 
few.  The  named  kinds,  to  be  true,  must  of 
course  be  raised  from  cuttings,  but  a  fine  show 
of  them  may  be  had  next  summer  from  seeds  if 
sown  any  time  between  this  and  the  end  of 
February.  Seeds  of  slow-growing  succulents 
should  sown  at  once,  as  also  should  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  make  go^  sub-tropicals — Arundo 
conspicua,  Gannas,  Erythrina  Grista-galli,  and 
Grevillea  robusta. 

Violets. — Where  a  continuous  supply  of 
these  is  wanted  through  the  winter,  the  stock 
for  the  purpose  requires  to  be  differently  treated. 
Where  plenty  of  leaves  are  at  hand  so  as  to  make 
up  beds  that  will  give  a  little  heat  to  stimulate 
root  action,  and  to  throw  off  enough  top- warmth 
to  keep  the  frames  placed  over  the  plants  at  a 
genial  warmth,  there  are  few  better  devices  by 
which  these  sweet-scented  flowers  can  be  had,  as 
under  such  conditions  they  usually  succeed  well. 
Beds  of  this  description,  not  made  too  strong 
(if  too  great  a  body  of  leaves  is  used  they  become 
over- hot),  should  be  put  together  at  intervals, 
putting  on  a  few  inches  of  soil,  upon  which  stand 
the  plants,  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  with 
gooa  balls,  having  as  many  of  their  roots  intact 
as  possible,  pliu:ing  them  as  close  suLthe  clumps 
will  stand,  nlling  in  the  interstices/witl^w^tl. e. 
loose  soil,  after  which  watgr  moditra|^HgJ  xp  T 
give  air  daily  proportionate  with  the  warmth  iii 
the  bed  and  the  condition  of  the  weather. 


Flower  Garden. 

General  work. — Though  at  this  season 
there  is  little  or  no  work  of  a  pressing  character 
to  be  done,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
busy  time  is  coming  ;  prospectively,  therefore, 
every  operation  that  can  now  be  performed 
should  be  done,  by  W'ay  of  relieving  the  pressure 
of  duties  in  spring.  Trenching,  digging,  and 
draining  can,  of  course,  be  done  whenever  the 
weather  is  open,  and  so  can  the  planting  of  shrubs 
and  trees  in  all  but  tbe  most  plastic  soils,  and 
when  such  work  os  this,  through  stress  of 
weather,  has  to  be  postponed,  there  is  the 
mending  of  coach  roads  or  walks,  the  digging 
and  carting  of  gravel,  manure,  soils,  not  to 
mention  the  clearing  out  of  shrubberies,  lopping 
of  irregular  and  dead  branches  from  trees, 
clipping  hedges,  and  trimming  into  form  all 
shrubs  that  are  required  to  develop  evenness  of 
outline.  Only  by  thus  seeking  out,  as  it  were, 
all  such  jobs,  and  doing  them  at  this  compara¬ 
tively  leisure  period  of  the  year,  can  we  hope  to 
keep  pace  with  the  work  at  the  busy  season. 
The  preservation  of  neatness  by  rolling  and 
sweeping  both  turf  and  walks  is  about  the  only 
routine  duty  at  the  present  time, but  on  the  due 
performance  of  which,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
depends  so  much  the  real  enjoyment  of  a  garden. 
Get,  as  soon  as  possible,  some  manure  prepared, 
ready  to  be  applied  to  the  flower  beds  and 
borders,  as  soon  as  the  spring -flowering  plants 
and  bulbs  are  removed.  The  exhibitor  of 
florists’  flowers  will  have  plenty  to  do  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  stands  and  boxes  in  which  the  stands 
or  trays  are  conveyed  to  the  exhibition  ;  they 
may  painted  and  varnished,  stowing  them 
away  when  dry  where  they  can  be  kept  free 
from  dust.  Labels  may  be  made  and  painted.  Some 
persons  like  to  write  on  dry  paint,  but  wet  is 
best,  and  the  labels  may  be  painted  a  second 
time  before  they  are  used.  Sticks  may  also  be 
prepared  of  various  lengths  and  thicknesses ; 
paint  them  green,  and  then  dry  them  and  tie 
them  up  in  bundles  ready  for  use.  Pegs  for 
layering  Gamations  and  Picotees  may  also  be 
cut  out  of  any  branches  that  may  be  most 
convenient.  Beech  and  iiornbeam  are  amongst 
the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Fruit. 

ViNE.s. — By  this  time  the  buds  in  the  early 
house  will  be  sufficiently  forward  to  admit  of  a 
slight  advance  in  the  dav  temperature,  but  no 
alteration  must  bo  made  by  night  until  we  have 
more  genial  forcing  weather.  Follow  up  the 
daily  syringing  until  the  bunches  arc  well 
advanced  and  all  the  buds  are  fairly  on  the 
move,  but  avoid  constant  saturation  of  the  spurs 
at  this  dead  season,  as  too  much  moisture  often 
induces  weak,  elongated  growths  and  loose, 
straggling  bunches,  which  rarely  set  properly  or 
colour  well,  while  a  light,  buoyant  atmosphere, 
with  a  gentle  circulation  of  air  and  moisture  in 
moderation,  lead  to  the  development  of  stout, 
leathery  foliage,  capable  of  laying  up  plenty  of 
colouring  matter,  so  essential  to  tne  perfect 
finish  of  early  forced  Grapes.  If  the  inside 
borders  have  not  been  watered  since  the  house 
was  closed,  another  nice  watering  with  dilated 
liquid  at  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  house 
may  be  given,  and  the  borders  may  be  well 
mulched  with  fresh  short  horse  manure,  which 
will  exhale  ammonia  when  gleams  of  sunshine 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  house.  External 
borders  hitherto  covered  with  Ferns,  litter, 
sheets,  or  shutters,  may  now  advantageously 
receive  a  good  covering  of  moderately  dry 
fermenting  leaves,  which  will  set  the  surface 
roots  in  action  and  draw  them  into  the  autumn 
surfacing  of  turf  and  bones  ready  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  work  when  the  stoning  and 
colouring  processes  draw  so  heavily  upon  the 
vines.  ^ 

Late  vinekie.s.— Muscats,  Alicantes,  and 
other  Grapes  will  now  require  cutting,  as  they 
will  keep  better  in  the  Grape  room  than  on  the 
vines.  When  the  vines  are  cleared  get  them 
pruned  and  cleansed ;  dress  the  cuts  with 
styptic,  and  throw  the  ventilators  open  in  suit¬ 
able  weather  to  give  them  a  month’s  rest  before 
growth  is  again  excited.  If  the  internal  borders 
are  not  satisfactory  immediately  after  the  Grapes 
are  cut  is  the  time,  and  the  only  time,  to  get 
tlum  put  right.  Years  ago  many  people  were 
^[t^of  disturbing  the  roots  of  vines,  but  it  is 
[<»*Lj^ell  known  that  extern^] 

Orders  may  be  taken  out  altemaitely,'  ^hd  evei^ 
parUcle  of  the  old  soil  may  be  replaced*  wl'jlfi 


new,  not  only  without  endangering  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop,  but  with  the  certainty  that  it  will 
be  greatly  improved.  Lady  Downes,  Mrs. 
Pince,  and  that  excellent  Grape,  Black  Morocco, 
are  keeping  unusually  well,  but  they  had  a 
liberal  share  of  fire- heat  early  in  the  spring,  and 
they  will  hang  for  any  reasonable  length  of 
time  without  shrivelling.  If  the  vines  are  not 
already  clear  of  foliage  all  the  leaves  will  be  ripe 
enough  for  removal,  and  the  Grapes  will  be  in  a 
fit  condition  for  cutting  and  bottling  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  When  cutting  Grapes  for  keep¬ 
ing,  always  remove  every  doubtful  Mrry,  as  tlie 
smallest  spot  is  sure  to  end  in  decay.  Ghoose  a 
bright,  dry  day  for  bottling ;  never  cut  away 
any  of  the  wood  beyond  the  bunch  without 
applying  styptic,  and  avoid  disturbance  of  the 
berries  in  the  removal  of  the  bunches  to  the 
Grape  room. 

Baspberries. — These  should  be  planted  ;  for 
this  fruit  the  ground  should  be  well  enriched  by 
digging  into  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting  ;  existing  plantations  of  this 
fruit  should  be  pruned  and  tied,  and,  where 
stakes  are  used,  renew  such  as  are  decayed  ;  few 
crops  more  require  or  will  better  repay  fora  liberal 
use  of  manure  than  Raspberries.  Even  old  plan¬ 
tations  of  them  that  have  become  weak  can 
frequently  be  brought  round  by  enriching  the 
ground  and  otherwise  bestowing  on  them 
judicious  cultivation.  One  of  the  principal 
things  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  is  never  to  use  a  spade  amongst  them ; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  roots  lie  near  the 
surface,  and  if  the  spade  be  employed  in  digging, 
quantities  of  them  necessarily  get  injured  ;  even 
fork  culture  should  not  be  too  deep.  In  order 
to  avoid  such  pressure  of  work  in  spring,  let  all 
manure  and  soil  wheeling  be  finished,  stakes  ent 
and  pointed,  labels  made,  and  trees  that  require 
it  re- labelled.  Nails  con  be  cleaned,  shrc^ls  cut, 
bunches  of  matting  for  tying,  and  small  twigs 
for  laying  in  the  new  shoots  of  wall  trees — 
these,  together  with  other  jobs  that  will  suggest 
themselves,  may  all  now  be  done  by  way  of 
forwarding  operations  when  the  busy  time 
arrives.  When  the  air  is  dry  and  free  from 
frost,  open  the  fruit-room  ventilators  for  an 
hour  each  day.  All  decayed  fruit  should  be 
removed  forthwith,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  wipe  over  the  finer  Pears  with  a  dry  cloth,  in 
order  to  ensure  their  better  preservation. 
Easter  Beurr^  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  two  kinds 
of  Pears  on  which  we  depend  for  supplies  in 
January  and  February,  are  sometimes  so  specky 
and  subject  to  mould  that  without  thus  drying 
they  would  fail  to  keep  at  alU 
Vegretables. 

If  Globe  Artichokes  are  not  yet  protected, 
lose  no  time  in  doing  it.  When  frosted  they  may 
live,  but  the  stems  will  be  weak  and  the  Arti¬ 
chokes  small ;  in  fact,  they  are  useless.  Wo 
are  cutting  from  under  a  few  leaves  very  fine 
heads  of  Snow’s  Broccoli,  not  large,  but  close 
and  white,  a  vegetable  that  is  in  high  repute 
here.  Outside  lettuces,  covered  with  the  same 
material,  are  now  green,  fresh,  and  delicious. 
Of  Black-seeded  Brown  Gos,  the  king  of  all 
hardy  Lettuces  I  know  of,  we  cut  a  constant 
supply  outside,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years 
past.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  leaves  and 
manure  must  be  put  together  for  frame  Potatoes, 
Radishes,  early  seeds  of  Lettuce,  Gauliflower, 
&c.  No  labour  is  lost  in  having  the  heatiog 
material  well  looked  after  ;  when  the  beds  are 
made  tread  them  firmly,  and  think  you  are 
making  Mushroom  beds.  To  build  up  manure 
beds  from  .3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  set  frames  on 
them,  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time  in  building, 
but  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  inmates. 
The  right  plan  is  to  dig  out  pits  the  size  of  the 
frame,  2  feet  or  3  feet  deep,  and  fill  them  a  foot 
or  so  above  the  pit,  to  w  hich  they  will  sink 
level  ;  every  bit  of  heat  is  then  utilised.  Anv 
kind  of  light  soil  enriched  with  manure  will 
grow  Potatoes  well ;  but  for  Garrets  and  small 
seeds  I  use  refuse  from  under  the  potting 
benches,  mixing  sand  and  mud  scrapings  with  it. 
Of  Potatoes,  we  use  the  true  Myatt’s  and 
Wilson’s  frame  ;  the  latter,  a  new  kind,  I  shall 
try  this  season.  Early  Scarlet  and  Shorthorn 
Garrets  are  among  the  best  forcers.  Do  not  be 
caught  napping  in  not  having  a  good  supply  of 
what  are  called  little  things,  such  as  green 
Mint,  Tarragon,  Mustard  and  Grets.  In  the 
case  of  Celer/i  )here,  tis  elsewhere,  Bracken  is 
^  brought  into  rise ;  it  is  so  light  and  feathery 
^  tlia^  it  the  best  of  all  protectors. 
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WINDFLOWERS. 

The  genaa  Anemone  baa  a  great  fatnre.  Even 
at  present  its  popnlarity  is  only  a  little  leas 
than  that  of  Koses  and  Daffodils  ;  but  when  we 
trust  to  seeds  as  a  means  of  reproducing  the 
beet  of  Windflowers  instead  of  buying  dried 
roots  from  the  shops,  then,  and  then  only,  will 
"  coy  Anemone  ”  become  a  garden  queen. 
A.  coronaria^  if  treated  as  an  annual,  furnishes 
glowing  blossoms  from  October  until  June,  after 
which  A.  dichotoma  and  A.  japonica  in  all  its 
forms — white  and  rosy — carry  on  the  supply  and 
complete  the  cycle  of  a  year’s  blossoming.  By 
sowing  good  ne  wly  -saved 
seed  in  sucoe^sion  from 
February  until  May  in 
prepared  beds  out  of- 
doors  the  common  Crown 
Anemone  may  in  many 
sunny,  sheltered  gardens 
be  had  in  bloom  all  the 
year  round.  This  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  but 
it  is  trne  ;  indeed,  it  is 
qntttionable  if  we  have 
any  other  popular  gar¬ 
den  flower  which  is  at 
once  so  showy,  so  hardy, 
and  so  continuous  in  its 
blossoming.  A  fiiend 
beside  me  says  :  “  Ah  1 
but  what  of  Violas  ?” 

To  which  I  reply : 

Grow  both  in  quantity 
since  both  are  as  variable 
as  they  are  beautiful.” 

But  when  Viola  shrinks 
in  foggy  November  from 
the  frost  demon.  Ane¬ 
mone  rises  Pheenix-like 
responsive  to  the  first 
ray 'of  sunshine.  Besides, 
fair  Viola,  richly  os  she 
dresses  in  velvet  purple 
or  in  golden  sheen,  has 
not  yet  donned  that 
vivid  scarlet  robe 
which  Queen  Anemone 
weareth,  nor  are  the 
wrapp>ers  of  celestial 
azure  so  pure  ;  and  blue 
is,  as  we  all  know,  the 
highest  note  of  colouring 
in  floral  music.  But 
comparisons  are  not  re¬ 
quired.  Anemones  are 
variable  and  beautiful 
enough  to  be  grown  for 
themselves  alone.  No 
matter  whether  we  look 
at  a  waving  mass  of 
sparkling  Windflowers 
in  a  vineyard  or  corn¬ 
field  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  or  walk  knee- 
deep  among  the  silvery 
stars  of  A.  nemorosa  in 
an  English  wood — “sil¬ 
very  stars  in  a  sea  of 
Bluebells  ” — they  alike 
are  satisfying.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  any  amount 
of  raw  material  in  the 
genus  Anemone — hardi¬ 
hood,  good  form  and 
habi^  and  colouring 
alike  delicate  and  bril¬ 
liant,  and  what  we  now 
want  is  that  amateurs 
should  grow  them  with 
the  attention  and  care 
that  have  been  lavished 
upon  Rosea  and  Lilies 

and  Daflbdils.  But,  alas  I  we  have  some  capri¬ 
cious  beauties  in  this  group.  A.  coronaria  and 
some  other  species  succeed  well  treated  as  seed¬ 
ling  hardy  annuals,  and  others,  as  A.  apennina, 
A.  Robinsoni,  A.  Pulsatilla,  A.  dichotoma,  and 
A.  japonica,  may  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  by 
cuttings  of  the  root.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the 
aristocratic  alpine  forms,  to  A.  alpina,  A.  snl- 
phnrea,  A.  narcissiflora,  &c.,  that  difiiculties 
alike  of  propagation  and  of  culture  test  our  skill 
to  the  uttermost.  Tourists  fond  of  n^rd^ns, 
walk  over  these  plants  In  €v^?r)i^e|^l^ 

they  dig  up  roots  and  send  them  Home ;  buHney^ 
are  as  yet  very  rare  in  even  the  best  of  gardens. 


Nor  u  it  easy  to  rear  them  from  seeds.  A  year 
ago  I  sowed  seed  by  the  ounce,  each  of  A.  alpina 
and  of  A.  sulphurea,  but  as  yet  not  a  single 
plantlet  has  rewarded  me  for  my  trouble.  Even 
freshly  gathered  seeds  of  A.  narcissiflora  will 
not  germinate  with  me,  but  I  live  in  hopes  of 
surmounting  little  difllculties  of  this  kind,  and 
in  the  meantime,  perhaps,  others  more  fortunate 
will  tell  us  how  to  amend  our  unsuccessful  ways. 
One  of  the  prettiest  species  which  is  now  in 
flower  in  our  gardens  is  the  pure  white  A.  dicho¬ 
toma,  which  carries  on  the  succession  after  the 
Snowditm  Anemone  (A.  sylvestris)  has  passed 
away.  Then  we  have  dreams  and  lend  willing 


clumps  had  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  flowers  open 
I  at  the  same  time,  and  the  general  effect  in  the 
early  morning  sunshine  is  a  very  pretty  one. 
We  have  another  species  similar  in  habit  which 
is  just  now  a  mass  of  rosy  buds,  and  if  you  blow 
J  open  its  sepals,  they  are  of  a  bright  magenta 
I  colour  inside,  hut  1  never  yet  saw  a  flower  open 
naturally  on  this  plant.  Just  as  the  sepals  open 
!  at  the  tips,  and  you  think  they  are  about  to 
expand,  they  shrivel  and  fall  away,  leaving  a 
j  tuft  of  greenish  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre. 
Is  it  A.  Hudsoni?  Another  species  not  often 
I  seen,  but  well  worth  culture,  is  A.  coerulea,  a 
I  kind  with  finely-cut  leaves  and  purplish  blue 
flowers.  Then  A.  coro¬ 
naria,  The  Bride,  a  pure 
creamy  white  kind, 
with  flowers  3  inches 
across,  raised  by  Van 
Velsen,  of  Haarlem,  is 
really  a  good  addition  to 
these  dainty  blossoms, 
and  affords  a  vivid  con¬ 
trast  to  the  fiery  A. 
fulgens.  I  have  this 
year  received  some  roots 
of  Anemones,  Iris,  and 
other  hardy  flowers  from 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
and  trust  that  some  of 
these,  if  not  new,  will  he 
beautiful  additions  to 
our  gardens.  The  true 
A.  vitifolia  from  North¬ 
ern  India  does  well  in 
mild  localities  ;  but  best 
of  all  of  this  perennial 
large-leaved  race  is  A. 
japonica  alba,  the  queen 
of  all  autumnal  kinds, 
rivalling  the  best  of  all 
hardy  border  flowers  in 
purity  and  freedom  of 
blossoming.  Taken  as 
a  class.  Windflowers  are 
BO  beautiful  that  we 
cannot  grow  them  too 
plentifully,  and  but  few 
other  genera  will  so  well 
repay  cultural  attention 
at  all  seasons. 

'  W.  B. 


A  NATURAL  BOG 
GARDEN. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  a  genuine 
bog  which  we  have  in 
this  parish.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the 
chalk  formation,  joining 
on  to  the  Wealden  clay, 
and  I  think  it  will  ^ 
generally  admitted  that 
a  more  unlikely  spot  to 
find  a  bog  it  would  be 
ditflcult  to  think  of ;  yet 
we  have  one  as  pure  and 
unsophisticated  as  if  it 
were  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  or  the  mid¬ 
land  conn  tiesof  Ireland ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  it  exists  in  a  very 
large  and  deep  sand  for¬ 
mation,  which  is  all 
around  it  for  some  dis¬ 
tance.  It  is  not  large 
in  extent— a  few  acres, 
perhaps — but  it  has  con¬ 
trived  to  gather  into  it 
a  large  number  of  pure 

ears  to  the  oral  traditions  of  Anemone  alba.  Is  •  bog  plants,  such  as  the  Sundew^  (Drosera  rotnn- 
this  species  in  cultivation,  or  where  may  a  j  difolia),  the  Cotton  Grass  (Eriophorum),  the 
figure  of  it  be  seen  ?  It  is  said  to  be  of  neat ,  Bog  l^an  (Menyanthes  trifoliata),  the  Bog 
habit,  12  inches  high,  with  erect,  saucer- shaped,  Asphodel  (Narthecium  ossifragum),  the  Bog 
white  blossoms  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  species  !  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenella),  the  St.  John’s 
we  now  figure  is  well  worth  a  place,  being  easily  I  Wort  (Hypericum  elodes).  The  bog  itself  is 
raised  from  seeds.  It  is  called  Anemone  i  composed  of  peat  earth,  while  these  plants  grow 


Flowers  of  Anemone  decapctala  (natural  size). 


decapetala,  and  if  not  by  any  means  a  showy 
species,  tufts  of  it  three  years  from  seed  have 
this  season  been  very  pretty.  It  grows  less  than 
a  foot^lh^ht,  and  bears  pale  creamy  yellow 
’  ow^wt|i^ize  of  a  shilling  on  branched  flowsr-p! 
ing  ^^ch  blossom  has  eight  or  nine 


la  yellowish  green  centre,  Somo  of 


mostly  in  Spnagnnm,  hnt  underneath  is  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  water  produced  by  springs,  which 
flow  very  gently,  but  at  any  rate  keep  it  free 
from  stagiiMdon.)  nBo  abundant  are  some  of  these 
pljant^  that  at  one  t^^^  is  quite  red 

with  the  isnnous  ^olia^o  of  the  Drosera,  while 
fesathery  Cotton  Grass, 
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Two  things  suggest  themselves  :  First,  how  did 
this  bog  get  there  ?  Is  it  the  remains  of  some  large 
formation  which  has  receded  before  the  increase 
of  drainage,  &c.  ?  Second,  how  very  difficult  it  is 
to  arrive  at  these  conditions  in  the  formation  of 
a  bog  garden  ;  and  that  there  is  this  difficulty  I 
am  justified  in  saying,  from  the  failure  that  1 
have  so  often  seen  where  the  attempt  has  been 
m\de.  Apparently  what  is  required  is  a  loose, 
mossy,  shaking  kind  of  (soil  one  can  hardly  call 
it)  bed,  where  the  plants  can  get  sufficient  soil 
and  yet  be  continually  in  gently  moving  water  ; 
where  there  are  natural  springs  or  gently  flow¬ 
ing  rivulets  it  may  not  be  difficult,  but  in  other 
places  it  must  be  extremely  so.  I  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  disappointed  when  visiting  Kew  lately 
to  see  that  the  bog  in  the  new  herbaceous 
garden  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  nor  when  visiting  some  of  my  friends 
who  are  ardent  lovers  of  herbaceous  plants,  to 
find  that  the  bog  garden  is  either  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  or  else  in  anything  but  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition. 

I  could  not  possibly  attempt  bog  gardening 
in  my  own  little  place.  1  have  one  moist  spot  in 
my  rockery  and  here  I  manage  to  crowd  into  it 
some  plants  such  as  the  American  Lady’s  Slipper 
(Cypripedium  spectabile),  which  does  very  w'ell, 
and  a  few  other  things,  but  to  attempt  a  bog 
garden  would  involve  a  loss  of  time,  money, 
and  temper,  which  I  cannot  afford ;  but  none 
the  less  can  I  see  the  difficulties  and,  it  may  be, 
the  mistakes  connected  with  the  attempts  (one 
I  have  already  alluded  to) ;  then  there  is  a 
mistake  which  I  have  generally  seen,  and  from 
which  Kew  is  not  exempt — bogs  are  too  often 
placed  in  low,  sheltered,  and  shady  parts  of  the 
garden ;  but  let  anyone  call  to  mind  the  spots 
where  he  has  seen  a  bog  most  flourishing,  where 
it  has  been  all  aglow  with  the  Drosera  or  waving 
acres  of  the  silky  Cotton  Grass,  and  he  will 
not  need  to  be  remin«led  that  it  was  in  the 
full  blaze  of  sunlight ;  no  trees  near,  no  rocks 
or  stones  under  which  the  plants  might  nestle, 
but  all  fully  exposed  both  to  wind  and  rain.  Why 
this  is  not  imitated  I  do  not  think  it  difficult 
to  explain.  Were  there  not  a  perennial  supply 
of  water  underneath,  these  bogs  would  soon 
become  (as  one  sees  sometimes)  dried  up,  and 
it  is  this  perennial  underground  moisture  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  imitate  ;  therefore  let  us  put 
the  bog,  is  the  reasoning  adopted,  where  it  will 
not  be  so  much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  will  not 
so  soon  dry  up.  And  this  is  done  with,  as  I 
have  said,  sad  loss  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants. 

I  may  be  referred,  perhaps,  to  some  better 
instances  of  bog  gardens  than  I  know  of, 
but  it  must  bo  recollected  that  such  are  only 
secured  where  a  long  purse  can  supply  losses  to 
any  extent,  and  so  make  the  bog  garden  appear 
what  it  is  not,  for  where  plants  are  constantly 
supplied  from  other  sources  the  merit  is  not  to 
the  owner,  but  to  his  means.  Very  rarely 
have  I  seen,  for  instance,  plants  of  Pinguicula 
which  have  stood  for  three  or  four  years.  I 
have  very  often  seen  them  where  they  have 
been  just  planted  looking  well,  and  more  often 
where  they  have  been  vanishing  away  after  a 
second  year’s  trial. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  only  writing  from  a 
partial  knowledge,  and  that  many  may  be  able 
to  say  they  have  succeeded  with  their  bogs 
and  bog  plants.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  am  wrong,  and  to  find  success  has  attended 
the  eflforts  of  others  in  cultivating  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  class  of  plants.  D. 


Belgfian  hares. — I  bought  a  pair  of  these, 
with  four  young,  four  months  old.  I  noticed 
they  ate  all  before  them,  and  still  kept  very 
thin.  They  died  one  after  another,  except  one 
— a  buck.  I  opened  the  last,  and  found  between 
the  skin  and  around  the  heart  full  of  water.  If 
I  go  on  breeding  from  the  same  pair  will  the 
result  be  the  same?  They  are  not  related. 
Any  information  upon  breeding,  keeping,  and 
feeding  will  be  received  with  thanks.— Inex¬ 
perienced. 

Btone  edgings. — I  atn  delighted  tosoc  stone  edgings 
recently  advocated  In  Oabdknino.  I  have  had  them  laid 
for  nearly  six  yea  s,  and  since  the  original  planting,  with 
Mossy  Saxifrage  and  Lond'in  Pride,  the  orilv  care  tliey 
have  needed  has  been  a  clean  cut  Urre^gh  with  tlje 
8p.ade  when  encroaching  on  the  be d^,  |  Crocuirwr.i  \a 
clssus  look  lovely  slj^lhj#  abJvei  the  gi\^n  emfcll.  iiofai 
SMlfrago,  and  clumps^  of  rod  DaUtics  Ihid^PrtTb roses/ 
kinds  add  very  much  to  the  look  of  the  edging.— OrinQ 
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The  Potato. 

I  REMEMiiER  the  time  when  the  disease  was  so 
virulent  that  the  minds  of  men  were  in  a  state 
of  agitation  from  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the 
possibility  of  continuing  its  cultivation  ;  but 
that  feeling  has  disappeared,  and  of  late  years 
the  cultivation  of  tho  Potato  has  increased 
enormously.  In  the  largo  Potato -growing  dis¬ 
tricts  the  disease  does  not  now  cause  so  much 
alarm  as  was  formerly  the  case,  chiefly  because 
the  cultivators  have  learnt  that,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  the  result  is  in  their  own  hands. 
At  tho  time  when  the  savant  and  scientist  were 
both  at  their  wits’  ends,  the  practical  culti¬ 
vator,  nothing  daunted  by  the  sayings  of  the 
wise  men  and  the  learned  talk  about  tho 
Peronospora  and  tho  resting  spores,  set  to  work 
to  raise  new  varieties  possesfiug  greater  vigour 
of  constitution,  wisely  considering  that  if  the 
enemy  to  be  faced  was  a  fungus,  to  increase  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  plant  was  the  bo.st 
remedy — not  by  an  excessive  application  of 
manures,  which  would  encourage  a  plethoric 
habit,  and  render  the  plant  more  susoeptiblo, 
but  by  planting  thinner,  to  encourage  robustness 
of  stem  and  to  strengthen  its  fibres  by  free 
admission  to  light  and  air.  Daring  the  last  ten 
years,  in  addition  to  the  attention  which  has 
been  given  to  robustness  of  constitution,  as 
exemjflified  in  such  kinds  as  Champion  and 
Magnum  Bonum,  a  more  rational  system  of 
culture  has  been  adopted  ;  the  plants  have  had 
more  room  to  grow,  and  a  freer  exposure  to 
sunshine  and  air  has  ^iven  the  plant  a  greater 
power  of  resistance  to  its  enemies.  Then,  again, 
the  seed  Potatoes  have  been  treated  in  a  more 
rational  manner.  It  is  true  that  many  of  tho 
choice  old  kinds  of  Potatoes  have  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  but  no  matter — Potatoes  of  excellent 
quality  can  be  bought  in  my  neighbourhood  at 
the  time  of  writing  for  less  than  £2  per  ton,  or 
about  sixpence  per  stone. 

Preparing  tiik  Ground. 

The  best  land  for  Potatoes  is  a  deep,  dry, 
sandy  loam.  If  they  must  bo  planted  on  cold, 
damp  clays,  have  the  surface  thrown  into 
ridges,  and  plant  one  row  on  the  crown  of  each 
ridge.  They  should  be  about  5  feet  apart. 
More  Potatoes  will  be  produced  in  this  way 
than  if  they  are  planted  on  the  level  at  half  the 
distances  apart,  and  there  may  be  a  row  of 
Cabbages  or  some  other  crop  grown  between. 
A  friend  of  mine  sows  a  row  of  Turnips  between 
each  two  rows  of  Potatoes.  It  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  for  Potatoes  by' exposure  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  winter.  Land  roughly  trenched 
or  ridged  up  in  December  or  January 
is  in  good  condition  for  planting  the  last 
half  of  March  and  the  first  half  of 
April.  Heavy  land  may  be  manured  at  the 
time  it  is  turned  up,  but  the  manure  for 
light  land  should  be  worked  into  a  compost  by 
mixing  earth  and  any  other  inanurial  substance 
with  it,  to  increase  its  bulk,  and  fix  the  ammonia 
which  is  commonly  evolved  in  fermentation. 
This  compost  may  be  placed  in  the  drills  at 
planting  time  with  the  Potato  sets.  I  like  to 
sprinkle  the  compost  over  and  between  the  sets, 
as  then  I  think  the  Potatoes  get  all  that  is  to 
be  got  out  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Potatoes  are  gross  feeders,  and  if  we  could 
ensure  dry  seasons  in  July  and  August  they 
would  utilise  profitably  very  liberal  dressings  of 
manure,  but  for  producing  Potatoes  of  good 
quality  the  compost  I  have  recommended  is 
better  than  richer  manures.  In  Potato  growing 
districts,  even  where  the  land  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  artificial  manures  are  largely  used.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say 

Which  are  the  Best  Manures 
For  Potatoes  on  all  soils,  but  expcriouco  points 
to  phosphates  as  being  the  be-t  and  tho  most 
profitable  to  use.  Probably  on  poor  soils  guano 
or  manures  rich  in  ammoniacal  salts  will  be 
better,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  land  must  bo  in  good  condition  if  o  cwt.  of 
phosphatic  manures  peracro  cannot  be  profitably 
used.  Tho  next  question  is,  wheu  should  the 
lhanure  be  applied  ?  In  field  culture  it  is  gene^ 
1^^  given  at  tho  time  of  planting,  Rcattpiri,ng_it 
jlkreog  the  drills  and  coveriugljit  .||iV 
plough  with  the  Potatoes  ;  but  in 


manure  may  with  advantage  bo  given  at  two 
periods,  viz.,  one  at  planting  time,  scattered 
along  the  drills,  and  the  other,  half  scattered 
between  tho  rows,  just  before  moulding  up. 

Preparing  the  Seed.s. 

This  question  has  assumed  a  wider  significance 
of  late  years  ;  formerly  it  was  thought  anything 
would  do  to  plant,  and  this  carelessness  abouttho 
seed  Potatoes  doubtless  had  something  to  do 
with  that  deterioration  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  attack  of  the  Peronospora,  which  created 
such  a  panic  throughout  the  land.  The  seed 
Potatoes  should  be  selected  at  lifting  time,  and 
be  spread  on  the  floor  in  an  open  shed  or  some 
airy  building.  Here  they  lie  till  the  skin  "cta 
set  and  hard,  then  they  should  be  packed  in 
shallow  boxes  and  be  placed  one  above  the  other 
in  a  building  where  air  and  light  can  enter 
freely  when  not  freezing,  but  where  the  means 
exist  of  keeping  out  frost.  The  early  kinds 
may  be  placed  in  single  layers  crown  upwards 
in  shallow  boxes  or  trays,  and  be  placed  under 
the  stage  in  tho  greenhouse;  or  the  orchard 
house  is  an  excellent  situation  for  them  if  the 
frost  is  kept  out.  lu  such  a  light,  airy  situa¬ 
tion  the  central  eye  in  the  crown  soon  takes  the 
lead,  and  when  planted  out  only  one  stem 
appears,  and  such  plants  come  in  earlier,  and 
the  crop  is  more  even  in  size.  Early  Potatoes, 
at  any  rate,  should  never  have  more  than  one 
stem,  and  the  plan  of  starting  them  in  a  light 
place  where  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
growth  can  take  place  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  central  eye  conduces  to  that  end.  But 
the  system  that  is  good  for  early  crops  is  also 
good  for  others,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  seed,  if  more  care  is  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  seed  and  in  keeping  it 
afterwards  in  a  light  place  where  no  nndao 
crowding  or  heating  can  take  place,  for  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cause  of 
Potatoes  growing  so  much  wheu  laid  in  great 
heaps  in  ^e  field  or  in  store  is  from  their  heat¬ 
ing,  causing  the  buds  or  eyes  to  start.  If  they 
were  laid  thinly  on  a  shelf  or  floor  they  would  not 
grow  to  any  injurious  extent.  If  they  must  be 
kept  in  bulk  in  buildings,  from  tho  space  being 
limited  and  the  quantity  grown  large,  they 
should  bo  frequently  turned  over.  If  the  seed 
Potatoes  in  winter  could  be  turned  over  once  a 
week  or  ten  days  it  would  prevent  those  long 
chits  or  sprouts  breaking  out.  All  vegetable 
substances  when  laid  in  large  heaps  geneiato 
warmth,  and  Potatoes  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Potatoes  laid 
in  large  heaps  grow  more  than  when  laid  in  a 
thin  layer.  And  when  these  heaps  are  turned 
over,  the  continuity  of  condition  so  necessary 
for  growth  to  take  place  seems  to  be  snapped  ; 
and  if  this  disturbance  is  etfected  at  frequent 
intervals,  the  growth  will  not  be  very  much  in 
excess  of  requirements.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
w'hen  the  substance  of  the  Potato  is  uselessly 
employed  in  producing  growth  which  cannot 
be  utilised,  the  stamina  of  the  plant  which  is 
finally  emitted  from  the  tuber  must  be  weak¬ 
ened  thereby,  and  not  only  will  the  crop  suffer, 
but  the  stock  which  is  constantly  treated  in 
this  way  must  deteriorate  and  Income  more 
susceptible  to  the  attack  of  any  parasitical 
pests  which  may  be  floating  about  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  seeking  for  something  suitable  to  settle 
upon.  The  question  as  to  which  are  best, 

Whole  or  Cut  Sets, 

Has  often  been  discussed,  and  it  is  one  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  decide,  for  when  one  by  a  long 
series  of  experiments  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  and  such  conditions  or  kinds  are  Vest, 
something  ocenrs  which  shatters  oar  beautiful 
theory  to  pieces.  Like  many  others,  1  have 
bought  new  Potatoes  in  single  pounds,  have  cut 
them  up  in  single  eyes,  and  planted  them  with 
varying  results,  but  generally  of  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  character,  and  in  dealing  with  very 
choice  new  kinds  the  single  eye  system  is 
excellent.  That  it  will  give  tho  best  resv.lfe 
from  a  given  quantity  of  seed  ia  certain,  but 
will  it  do  80  in  ordinary  culture  against  well- 
selected  seed  ?  In  a  general  way,  of  course,  the 
selected  seed  uncut  would  beat  all  coaters  ;  but 
I  have  had  very  good  results  from  single  eyes 
cut  from  very  large  Potatoes.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  eye  in  the  centre  of 
;  cjxjqyypi  ia  the  most  prolific  eyo  in  the  tuber, 
^  patter  how  l^ge  the  tuber  may  be.  There 
^ncentrated  the  greatest 
growing  force.  Tho  otlier 
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ey«3  will  all,  or  nearly  all,  grow  when  cut  out 
separately  and  planted,  but  they  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  so  heavy  a  crop  as  the  central  eye  will. 
Some  {>eople,  in  order  to  give  this  central  eye  a 
better  chance,  and  to  remove  all  competition,  cut 
sway,',  a  few  days  before  planting,  the  other 
eyes  which  are  prominent  and  likely  to  be  the 
jreateat  competitors,  if  all  were  left.  1  have  a 
fri^d — a  large  Potato  grower — who  always 
:M)atenda  that  the  larger  the  Potato  sets  the 
better,  bat  ho  says  a  largo  set  should  be  allowed 
sore  room  to  grow  than  a  smaller  one.  After 
Cue  Potatoes  come  up,  I  have  often,  when  a 
Urge  number  of  stems  spring  away  from  one 
set,  had  them  thinned  with  manifest  advantage 
by  pulling  the  weakly  stems  away,  leaving  two 
or, at  the  most,  three  to  furnish  the  growth  to  the 
pUnL  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  cluster  of 
mmy  stems  is  an  evil — though  it  may  probably 
lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tubers,  it 
will  not  give  bulk  of  marketable  ware.  On  the 
whole,  the  best  results  seemed  to  be  obtained 
from  moderate-sized  whole  sets,  and,  if  any  are 
cut,  the  severance  should  be  made  straight 
throngh  the  cluster  of  crown  eyes,  so  that 
each  may  possess  one  or  more  of  them.  The 
catting  of  the  seed  when  cut  Potatoes  are 
planted  should  take  place  three  or  four  days 
before  the  planting,  and  some  people  take  the 
prec^ntion  to  apply  a  dusting  of  quicklime  as  a 
styplc. 

Change  op  Seed. 

There  are  some,  I  believe,  who  doubt  the 
value  of  this,  but  the  evidence  which  has  come 
under  my  notice,  where  seed  from  Scotland  has 
been  largely  used,  forces  me  to  draw  the  conclu- 
Bion  that  a  change  of  seed,  especially  from  a  high 
latitude  to  a  lower  one,  is  exceedingly  bene¬ 
ficial  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  crop  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  the 
mfluence  becomes  loss  and  less,  until  it  is 
altogether  lost,  showing  that  the  seed  shonld 
be  changed  every  two  or  three  years  to  obtain 
the  fall  benefit.  I  know  growers  in  the  Fens 
who  annually  import  a  portion  of  their  seed 
Potatoes  from  Scotland,  and  find  it  answers 
their  purpose  to  do  so.  All  changes  may  not  be 
BO  beneficial  as  this.  1  can  quite  understand 
that  some  changes  may  not  be  of  advantage. 
To  be  nsefnl  the  change  must  be  of  a  radical 
nature.  The  conditions  under  which  the  seed 
has  been  grown  mast  be  of  quite  an  opposite 
character  to  the  place  they  are  brought  to.  I 
grant  where  great  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
and  keeping  of  the  seed,  and,  where  the  stock 
has  reached  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  to 
exchange  such  ae^  for  stock  of  an  inferior 
description  will  be  going  backwards — not  for¬ 
wards  ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  any  argument 
against  a  change  of  seed  generally. 

When  and  How  to  Plant. 


If  the  Potato  were  not  so  susceptible  to  frost 
the  timo  and  manner  of  planting  would  have 
less  importance.  In  the  early  border,  where 
the  soil  is  warm  and  dry,  the  old  Ashtop  and 
Veitch's  Ashtop  may  be  planted  about  the  first 
week  in  February,  or  as  early  in  the  month  as 
the  weather  is  snitable.  On  dry  warm  soils,  as 
regards  the  early  crop,  I  have  had  a  fair  amount 
of  success  from  planting  in  November,  burying 
the  sets  6  inches  deep.  It  simply  amounts  to 
this.  I  think  there  is  less  waste  going  on  when 
the  tubers  are  in  the  ground  than  if  exposed  to 
the  air,  even  if  the  central  eye  is  pushing  steadily 
onwards,  and  as  soon  as  the  earth  closes  around 
them  they  begin  to  make  roots  ;  and  though 
they  may  not  appear  above  ground  earlier 
tbsm  if  planted  in  February  they  have 
a  greater  hold  of  the  soil,  aud  are  con¬ 
sequently  the  better  prepared  for  any  vicis- 
Isitudea  of  temperature,  Ac.,  which  may 
lassail  them.  As  regards  the  general  crop, 
there  are  few  places  in  such  a  favourable  coa¬ 
lition  as  the  early  border  for  autumn  planting, 
>nd  it  is  only  under  favourable  circumstances 
^at  autumn  planting  will  succeed,  besides,  even 
it  were  always  a  success,  it  is  a  question  if  it 
ould  be  always  desirable.  When  the  Potatoes 
e  planted  in  spring  the  early  crops  may  be 
eared  off,  and  the  land  planted  with  some- 
dug  else  in  autumn  ;  bat  with  autumn  plant- 
ig,  instead  of  the  land  being  occupied  some  six 
Lonths  or  so,  at  least  nine  months  would  be 
iken  up  with  the  Potato  crop,  and  the  advan- 
iges  in  favour  of  autumn  planting  muaimh 
marked  before  it  will  giv^  ulthe 

lod  for  so  long  a  period.  Except  in  the  cul 
the  very  early  crop,  March  is  the  best  month 


for  planting.  In  cold,  late  districts  the  first 
half  of  April  will  be  early  enough  to  plant  the 
main  crop.  The  best  way  to  plant  Potatoes  is 
ta  draw  drills  4  inches  deep,  and  lay  the  seta 
12  inches  apart  along  the  bottom,  scattering  the 
compost  over  them,  and  then  cover  with  a  hoe. 
The  best  implement  for  drawing  drills  is  a  long- 
bladed  hoe,  fashioned  like  a  carpenter’s  adze, 
and  about  the  same  length  in  the  blade,  'i'he 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  plant  Potatoes  is  to 
use  tlie  dibble  ;  but  the  plan  has  no  other  re¬ 
commendation,  and  it  can  only  bo  employed 
when  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  does  not 
require  manuring.  I  have  left  the  qnestion  of 
the  distance  between  the  rows  open,  feeling  that 
no  hard  or  fast  line  should  ba  laid  down  ;  but 
none  cf  the  main  crop  Potatoes  should  be  less 
than  3  feet  apart,  and  such  large-topped  kinds 
as  Heading  Hero  should  have  4  feet. 

Spring  and  Summer  Culture. 

When  the  tops  of  the  Potatoes  make  their 
appearance,  take  the  fork  and  loosen  up  the 
soil  between  the  rows.  This  is  specially  neces¬ 
sary  on  heavy  land  :  on  light  land  a  deep  hoe¬ 
ing  will  do  ;  but  a  free  and  deep  stirring  of  the 
soil  between  the  rows  is  very  beneficial,  and 
should  be  repeated  at  least  once  before  earth¬ 
ing  up,  and  this  operation  should  take  place 
before  the  Potatoes  begin  to  run.  A  good  deal 
has  been  written  lately  about  the  Jensen 
system  of  culture,  and  though  I  believe— iu  damp 
soils  especially,  and  in  rainy  districts— drawing 
up  a  good  sharp  ridge  of  soil  is  very  beneficial,  i 
there  is  no  great  novelty  in  it,  and  the  cost  of 
labour,  if  the  work  had  to  be  followed  up  per¬ 
sistently,  would  destroy  all  chances  of  profit. 
The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that  the 
Jensen  system  will  never  have  much  influence 
upon  Potato  culture  iu  this  country.  If  the 
steins  are  too  numerous,  when  they  are  5  or 
6  inches  high  the  weakly  ones  may  easily  be 
drawn  out,  and  if  there  is  any  evidence  of 
weakness  just  before  earthing- up  scatter  a  little 
artificial  manure  by  the  side  of  the  rows.  This 
is  best  done  in  damp  weather.  In  the  Fen  dis¬ 
tricts  very  large  quantities  per  acre  are  some¬ 
times  used  on  the  Potato  land. 

Lifting  and  Storing. 

In  garden  culture  there  is  an  advantage  in 
growing  early  and  second  early  kinds  only,  as 
then  the  greater  part  of  the  crops  may  be  lifted 
before  the  disease  makes  its  appearance.  As 
soon  as  the  skins  are  set  the  crops  may  be  lifted 
and  pitted  if  there  is  no  cellar  or  other  building 
to  stow  them  in.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
keeping  the  Potatoes  intended  for  use  than 
placing  them  in  pits  or  ridges  on  some  elevated 
site,  not  laying  too  many  in  a  heap,  and  placing 
plenty  of  earth  over  them  for  the  doable  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  out  frost  and  heat. 

Best  Kinds  to  Grow. 

In  the  present  day  Potatoes  are  grown  for 
two  separate  and  distinct  objects — viz.,  for  table 
use  and  for  exhibition.  Taking  a  broad  view  of 
the  case  it  is  certainly  more  important  that  the 
quality  of  the  Potato  should  be  considered 
before  its  appearance,  though  in  some  cases  we 
get  beauty  and  quality  combined.  The  School¬ 
master,  for  instance,  is  good  all  round.  As 
regards  Potatoes  for  market,  none,  in  my 
experience  or  knowledge,  has  so  hieh  a  repnta- 
tion  as  the  Magnum  Bonum.  The  Champion  is 
wearing  out— its  constitution  seems  going, 
which  is,  I  think,  a  pity,  as  in  my  opinion 
it  is  superior  when  properly  cooked  to  the 
Magnum.  I  grant  it  is  rough  iu  appearance, 
and  this  coarseness  involves  waste.  Another 
Potato  which  had  a  very  high  cliaracter  (I  am 
referring  to  [Reading  Hero)  has  disappointed 
some  people  who  have  grown  it  largely  in  the 
field.  From  its  behaviour  in  the  garden  with 
me  1  think  much  of  it,  and  its  quality,  when 
cooked,  is  very  superior,  but  it  growsluxuriously 
and  must  have  plenty  of  room.  Though  I  gave 
it  .3  feet  between  the  rows  it  was  not  enough, 
as  the  rows  on  the  outside  of  the  plot  proved 
W'hen  the  crop  was  lifted. 

Potatoes  for  the  Table.  —  Royal  Ashleaf, 
Myatt’s  Prolific,  Forty  Fold,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant,  Schoolmaster,  Excelsior,  In¬ 
ternational,  Magnum  Bonum,  Reading  Hero, 
and  Champion.  This  list  might  be  extended, 
but  the  above  have  been  selected  for  general 
usefulness fis  well  as  being  good  croppers,  and 
Li0t»^:ertam  extent,  disease  resistip^. 

in  one  place  and  fail  in  otliofs, 
but  thV^ove  will  bo  found  fairly  good  all  r 


round.  I  do  not  care  much  for  the  White 
Elephant;  but  it  does  well  and  is  liked  in 
some  places. 

Exhibition  Potalots. — Lady  Truscot,  Reading 
Russet,  Snowdrop,  Radstock  Kidney,  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  Porter’s  Excelsion  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
International,  Vermont  Champion,  School¬ 
master,  Sutton’s  Early  Regent,  Matchless,  Red 
Emperor,  Sutton’s  First  and  Best,  Queen  of  the 
Valley,  American  Purple,  Myatt’a  Prolific, 
Triumph,  Pearl,  and  Pride  of  the  Market. 

Di.^eases, 

The  curl  is  a  very  old  complaint,  and  the 
wiceworm  has  now  and  again  made  his  pre¬ 
sence  felt,  but  there  w'as  not  much  to  com¬ 
plain  of  till  the  fungus  now  known  as 
PeroDospora  infestans  made  its  appearance 
in  1845,  I  think  it  was  —  I  am  writing 
from  memory — and  then  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  the  prospects  of  both  Potato  growers 
and  consumers  were  dismal.  In  looking  back 
over  the  intervening  years  and  taking  stock  of 
the  various  theories  of  cause,  and  cure  promul¬ 
gated,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  little 
came  of  all  the  nostrums.  I  believe  the  best 
thing  I  ever  tried  was  a  dusting  of  newly  slaked 
lime  over  the  foliage  when  the  disease  first  ap¬ 
peared,  before  the  tubers  were  affected  at  all  ; 
but  the  interval  for  the  use  of  this  is  so  limited 
it  is  only  useful  for  a  small  garden  patch.  The  real 
remedy  for  the  Potato  disease  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  many  places,  and  it  may  be  called  im¬ 
proved  culture  carried  out  by  common  sense 
methods.  Firstly,  by  selecting  the  right  kind 
of  soil,  and  giving  it  a  thorou^  preparation  by 
deep  culture  and  trenching,  as  well  as  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  sweeten  and  pulverise  it.  Secondly, 
by  selecting  the  best  seed  and  keeping  them  iu 
proper  condition,  so  that  no  exhaustion  takes 
place  from  undue  growth,  those  kinds  possess¬ 
ing  vigour  of  constitution,  as  denoted  by  strength 
of  stems,  to  have  the  preference.  Thirdly,  by 
giving  plenty  of  room  when  growing.  These 
throe  sections  may  be  amplified  so  as  to  include 
everything  common  to  very  first-class  culture, 
E.  Hoedav. 

FRUIT. 


Canker  in  Apple  trees.— Iu  Garden¬ 
ing,  December  6th,  appears  a  paragraph  on  the 
above  subject  in  which  occurs  this  sentence  : 
“  From  close  watching  and  examination  I  find 
only  those  trees  subject  to  canker  that  have 
been  attacked  by  American  blight  or  other 
parasitical  insects  that  live  on  the  bark.” 
Now,  so  very  different  is  real  canker  to  the 
galls  caused  by  American  blight  that  I  feel 
bound  to  take  exception  to  the  theory  advanced 
by  “J.  S.”  Wherever  the  American  blight 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  bark  of  the  Apple 
tree,  the  bark  commences  to  swell,  or  rise  in 
galls  ;  and  if  the  blight  is  not  disturbed  the 
galls  will  go  on  increasing  in  size  till  in  some 
instances  on  shoots  not  much  larger  than  a 
man’s  thumb  the  protuberances  will  be  as  largo 
as  one’s  fist,  with  a  little  dried  scaly  bark 
covering  the  protuberance.  If  this  loose  bark 
is  rubbed  with  the  back  of  a  knife  it  will  easily 
come  off,  and  will  disclose  underneath  on  a 
fleshy-looking  uneven  surface  the  American 
blight  busily  at  work.  In  the  case  of  young 
growing  shoots  being  attacked,  they  swell  on 
the  affected  parts  in  fleshy-looking  galls,  and 
it  is  only  after  the  blight  has  continued  its 
ravages  several  years  that  the  affected  parts 
assumes  the  proportions  I  describe  above,  and 
throw  off  a  loose  dry  bark  which  give  the  galls 
the  appearance  of  canker.  Now,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  canker  is  not  attended  by  any  swelling 
of  the  affected  parts,  but  the  bark  turns  black, 
and  shrivels  as  though  a  hot  iron  had  been 
applied  to  it.  It  often  happens  that  the  bark 
will  canker  on  one  side  only  of  a  shoot,  and 
after  a  time  the  young  bark  will  begin  to  grow 
over  the  wound  again.  The  shelter  afforded  by 
such  places  is  quickly  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  American  blight,  which  has  led  many  to 
suppose  that  the  injury  had  been  caused  by  it. 
I  have  seen  the  shoots  of  trees  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  the  sap  is  on  the  move,  become 
badly  affected  with  canker  after  a  sharp  frost. 
It  takes  place  by  the  bursting  of  the  bark,  and 
ultimate  dying  of  the  shoot.  I  have  known 
treesOsa^jk^r:  i  |b^ly  ;on  which  not  a  trace  of 
Aua^rican ,  l^ght  or  wjy  other  insect  could  be 
I  Qn(j^  cihnt  have  known  trees 
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there  was  not  a  trace  of  canker.  That  canker  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  (d’Ucclc),  stream,  lake,  or  spring;  yet  it  should  be 
arises  from  different  causes  I  am  ready  to  Zepherin  Gregoire,  and  others.  It  would  be  1  capable  of  being  well-drained  at  least  1  foot 
believe  but  I  cannot  brine  mvself  to  believe  best  to  re  graft  the  tree  with  a  free-setting  I  below  the  surface.  Another  important  mate- 

*  .  . ®  ^  -r-r  _ _ t _ ii._  _  T  TV  I  _ 1  _ _ _ 


that  American  blight  La  one.— \V.  HarriSj 
Barnstaple, 


variety  selected  from  the  above. — J.  D.  E. 


rial  used  in  the  preparation  of  Cranberry  beds 
is  sand — which  is  spread  over  the  purface  of 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 


Barnstaple,  12333.— Fruit  tree  for  east  aspect.— It  would  “  sana— wnicn  is  spreaa  over  ine  puriace  oi 

Liiauid  majllire  to  fruit  treos  in  depend  very  much  on  the  tasto  of  the  individual.  The  best  the  ground.  Ihis  sand  should  be  pure,  free 
winter. -The  advisability  or  non-advisability  M^roOtoblo  tee«  for  .ucU  a  purjaa.  would  l«  M.rie  from  any  admixture  of  clay  or  lo™,  and  ths 

of  KiviuK  liquid  manure  to  fruit  trees  in  winter,  of  >“”<1 

either  ii  or  out-of-doors,  depends  on  several  -  portion  of  it  and  eompr^s  ft  tightly  m  the 

things.  If  the  trees  are  young  and  strong,  it  CRANBERRY  CULTURE.  hand  ;  if  it  w  suitable,  it  will  fall  apart  on  being 

woufd  bo  a  mUtako  to  give  manure  ;  or  if  in  a  „  -  l.KafNBI!,tf,tx.r  1.11 1.1  released ;  if  it  adherre  together  afUr  the  pree- 

wet  locality,  or  where  the  soil  is  at  all  of  a  Jow,  ‘ra'liog  sure  has  been  removed  a  better  article  should 

retentive  chLraoter,  its  application  would  also  shrub  with  very  slonaer  branches  o^o*.  besought.  To  eavo  labonr  and  exMnse,  there- 
harm  inRf.Pad  of  aoml  Where  however  fruit-beariag  stems.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  fore,  it  is  very  desirable  that  an  abundance  of 
the  reverse  of  these  conditions  exist  it  would  do  northern  plant  The  early  settlere  >“  Amen^  a  suitable  quality  of  sand  should  be  close  to  ths 

good  if  used  in  moderate  quantities,  and  not  too  "'t?  of  a  Cranberry  bed. 

ftrong.  But  manure  in  i  liquid  form  Is  never  was  no  necessity  for  its  cultivation,  PKErAKATION  OK  the  BED.-Having  selected 

so  eflretnal  as  when  the  plants  to  which  it  is  “^y  within  the  last  half  cent^  that  .  leeation  combining  water,  sand,  and  manure 

annlied  of  whatever  kind  thev  mar  be  are  in  attention  has  been  directed  to  its  culture.  For  or  peat,  the  next  step  la  to  prepare  the  groimd 
active  growth,  tops  and  roots  aUke.  ^  It  is  then  ^he  last  40  or  50  yeare,  however,  there  h^  been  for  planting.  The  method  of  doing  this  varies 
that  liquid  feeding  is  advantageous.  I  have  a  steady  mcrease  n  the  area  devoted  to  it,  not  somewhat  m  the  several  locations  mentioned 


ried  7goormaTy  only  by  individuals,  but  also  by  compies  with  but  here  there  is  space  for  only 

all  Unria  ar^rl  nn  abundont  mcaus  to  cultivate  it  on  a  large  scale,  account  of  the  process.  Usually  tk 


a  general 


account  of  the  process.  Usually  the  first  step 
is  to  cut  a  main  ditch  through  tho  lowest  line 


manure  in  winter  on  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  on  aounu^..  meaus  u,  cuiuvaio  ou  ^  account  or  tne  process,  usually  tno  nrst  step 

vacant  erronnd  such  as  that  to  be  nlanted  with  Hop  growing  and  most  other  special  to  cut  a  mam  ditch  through  the  lowest  line 

veffetabS  the’followinff  vear  Its^aubseciucnt  “idustries,  the  profits  from  its  cultivation  have  of  the  land.  This  should  be  as  straight  and  as 
effecte  depend  a  good^dLl  not  alone  on  the  varied  considerably  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  hw  near  the  middle  of  the  marsh  as  possible.  In 
character  of  the  surface  soil,  but  also  on  that  of  profitable  crop  to  growera.  Being  anti-  large  plantations  a  second  or  even  a  thi^rd  such 

the  Bnhaoil  On  heavv  land  if  annlied  in  larire  scorbutic,  the  Cranberry  is  perhaps  the  most  ditch  may  be  advantageous,  the  object  being  to 
oo?I^;ondi«oirt  healthful  of  all  our  fruits,  and  as  it  can  looked  drain  cff'tbe  surplus  Lter,  so  as  to  make  "the 
anitable  for  earlv  nlantini?  Where  the  under  different  ways,  and  is  sprightly  and  rest  of  the  work  easier  at  the  outset,  each 

8tratum/is  porous,^inlees\here  the  top  soil  is  Pheasant  m  all  forms  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ditch  afterwards  forming  the  mam  drain  in  t^ 
deep,  mhoh  of  the  strength  of  the  manure  gets  luxuries  of  the  table.  In  addition  te  the  benefit^  plantation  The  cutting  should  therefore  be 
waRheddownbv  the  rains  bevond  the  reach  of  havmg  our  markets  and  tables  supplied  with  this  broad  and  deep  enough  to  carry  off  the  water 
the^ooteofthe  cropstobepknted  The  Lt  fruit,  its  culture  is  a  source  of  national  weaM  readily.  Smaller  ditches  from  12  inches  to  18 


thfi  rArtka  of  the  crons  to  he  planted  The  best  iruiu,  luo  uuii,uio  loa ouuiucui  imuiuuai  reauiiy.  omaiier  flircnes  irom  iz  inenes  xo  lo 

wev  Sdis^siL  oftMs  sort^^^^^  ““"'“o'*  “  inohes-^deep  should  then  be  cut  from  .SO  feet  t, 

rtortroTtZauood  b^dv  of  aSv^^^^^  ™  Previously  uueultivated,  en.iching  40  feet  apart,  as  necessity  may  demand,  at 

material  that  may  «ist  about  a  pllce,  such  7,  S^Jh^^XvItfon^manv'' low  W^v  w^stcTthlt  "ght  anglea  to  the  mains,  into  which  the^  must 
ashes  sawdust  loam  or  decayed  vecetablo  by  ita  cultivation  many  low,  boggy  wastes  that  ©pen  like  lateral  drams  m  ordinary  dramage. 
matter  of  any  kind  Where  a  snfHcient  body  of  generated  malaria  that  poisoned  the  air  for  Sometimes  tile  drains  are  substituted  for  open 
any  of  these  is  available  for  the  retention  of  been  removed 

the  liquid,  it  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  trees,  brushwood,  Briers,  and 

manv  wava  in  which  solid  manure  is  a'nnlied  —  Scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Northern  other  encumbrances.  These  may  be  burnt  on 
m  ^  ^  P^  ’  States  numerous  marshes  and  manure  beds  that  |,be  ground  and  tho  ashes  be  scattered  over 

XI  ^  .D  -xk  T  ^  ®^re  now  productive  of  rubbish  that  could  be  the  surface,  provided  this  can  be  done  without 

Plantlngr  vines  for  fniiting.— In  order  readily  converted  into  flourishing  Cranberry  endangering  the  soil.  When  the  soil  is  dry  a 
to  secure  a  crop  of  (.rapes  the  first  season  after  beds,  rich  sources  of  income  to  their  owners.  considerable  depth  of  the  turf  is  sometimes 

Y-kli>T*f.i«nr  T  ahniilrl  iMr'A/'nrA  iitimhci*  at  of.rAtifT  _  _  .  .....  .  .  •  .. 


to  secure  a  crop  of  (.rapes  the  first  season  after  beds,  rich  sources  of  income  to  their  owuere.  considerable  depth  of  the  turf  is  sometimes 
planting,  I  should  procure  a  number  of  strong  Location. — As  a  Cranberry  plantation  is  a  burned,  so  that  tho  remainder  can  be  more  easily 
fruiting  canes,  baton  uo  account  to  rely  on  them  p^j^nj^nent  investment,  giving  annual  returns  handled,  but  if  the  deposit  is  dry  far  down,  it 
for  a  permanency.  They  should  be  treai.ed  as  ^  lifetime,  it  Is  important  that  every  precau-  may  bum  to  too  great  a  depth,  so  that  this  prac- 
Bu^rnnmerarics,  to  be  fruited  to  their  fall  „  tioe  ie  hardly  advisable,  ff  the  manure  U  deep 

extent  during  one  or  two  seasons  and  then  ^  possible.  Naturally,  tho  Cranberry  is  a  semi-  enough,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  can  be  spared 
cut  clean  away.  To  be  certain  of  a  crop  the  plaut,  requiring  a  constant  supply  of  (and  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  .8  feet  is  ample  for 

seme  year  in  which  they  are  planted,  plO'Dt  ^  insure  a  state  of  thrift  and  productive-  a  Cranberry  bed),  it  should  be  carted  off  for 

strong  canoe  just  referred  to,  with  their  balls  of  Experience  shows,  however,  that  it  can  application  to  the  neighbouring  uplands,  after 

soil  intact,  and  even  then  very  caieful  watering  profitably  grown  on  a  great  variety  of  soils  ;  haring  been  weathered  or  used  in  a  compost 
will  be  necessary  or  they  will  fail  The  roots  of  but  the  best  soil  for  it  is  an  equal  mixture  of  If  a  turfed  meadow  is  selected,  the  surface  is 
plants  grown  in  pots  are  necessarily  niuch  coiled,  manure.  As  it  is  seldom  either  cut  in  blocks,  which  are  packed  in  heaps 

and  unaces  the  balls  of  soil  are  soaked  m  water,  ^  composition  can  be  found  on  the  dry  land  until  they  are  well  rott^,  when 

the  roots  carefully  uncoiled,  and  spread  evenly  ^  nature,  the  best  way  is  to  they  are  spread  on  tho  place  whence  they  were 

throughout  new  smL  they  do  not  readily  artificially  by  covering  well  decomposed  removed  ;  or,  better  and  easier,  the  surface  is 

be^me  es^bbahed.  Wherever  a  ^rmanent  manure  with  a  layer  of  sand.  In  a  few  years  turned  over  flat  and  left  to  decompose.  A  dry 
rod  18  required,  or  aay  one  to  each  rafter,  these  become  thoroughly  incorporated,  meadow,  free  of  obstructions,  may  be  ploughed 

being  about  4  feet  apart,  I  should  plant  one  making  a  soil  resembling  black  sand.  Profitable  with  a  plough  having  a  sharp,  extra  wide  share, 
cane,  the  stronger  su^rnumerancs  being  worked  4  ^  Cranberry  bed  are  the  following:  so  as  to  turn  over  the  fumws  flat  without 

m  between  mem  the  former  to  have  f“Cir  ponds,  or  low  basins,  places  naturally  lapping  in  the  slightest  degree.  Indeed,  when 

described,  water  in  winter ;  swamp  lauds  in  the  soil  of  any  sort  of  bed  is  sufficiently  firm  to 

and  the  latter  planted  with  the^  balls  moist  and  deposits  of  manure  or  peat  are  found,  admit  of  being  ploughed  and  harrowed,  it  is 

mtact,  the  soil  about  niade  very  when  properly  prepared  these  make  best  to  do  eo,  as  by  this  means  it  can  be  pre- 

firm.  As  there  may  bo  a  difficulty  m  maintain-  y^iuable  and  lasting  plantations  ;  savannas  or  pared  better  and  more  cheaply  than  by  hard 

mg  these  large  balls  m  a  moist  state  t^^^^  low  grounds  lying  between  swamps  and  up-  work.  It  is  always  well  to  prepare  the  ground 

^  planted  rather  deeply,  and  thw  admus  of  a  .  bottoms  of  old  mill-ponds  from  which  at  least  one  season  before  planting,  so  that  all 

basin  ho*°S  lonned  above  with  the  sou,  a  praa-  ^^ter  has  been  drawn  off,  and  black  sand  weeds,  brushwood,  and  roots  may  be  thoroughly 
tice  which  greatly  facilitates  watering,  as  well  ^  gubsoil ;  in  short,  soils  formed  by  destroyed,  for  if  this  is  not  done  at  startbg, 

as  encourages  the  formation  of  strong  new  tap  the  deposits  of  muddy  water,  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  a  difficult  operation  after  the 

roots.  If  the  border  is  permanent  alluvisd  formations,  arc  suitable  for  Cranberry  ground  is  covered  with  plants.  The  bed 

vines  may  be  quite  small,  and  should  M  cut  culture.  Various  modifications  of  the  above  haring  been  thus  cleared,  it  should  be  made 

down  to  near  the  ground  ;  out  if  planted  oi^-  gjtuations  cau  also  be  converted  into  profitable  quite  level,  so  that  when  flooded  the  water 

Bide  they  ought  to  be  much  stronger,  and  be  plantations.  Although  there  arc  numerous  in-  may  rest  at  an  equal  depth  everywhere, 

shortened  to  the  nearest  ^int  to  where  the  atancesofsuccessfulCranberryculture  on  alluvial  If,  however,  the  surface  has  a  natural 

young  shoots  WHl  sufficient  “pht ;  t^  uplands,  still  such  locations  arc  invariably  less  fall  (which  is  favourable  for  drainage),  the  cm- 
lower  outside  buds  should  not  m  rubbed  off,  desirable  and  profitable  than  the  low,  damp  bankmect  at  tho  lower  extremity  should  be  high 
but  stopped  at  their  fifth  or  sixth  joints,  these  gi^^g  j„g|.  enumerated,  for  the  Cranberry  is  enough  to  permit  a  depth  of  2  feet  of  water  at 
laterals  being  encouraged  owing  to  their  being  naturally  a  semi-aquatic  plant,  requiring  a  the  upper  end  of  the  plantation.  When  the  bed 
good  stem-swellers.  If  the  permanent  vines 


good  Btem-swellers.  If  the  permanent  vines  constant  supply  of  water  to  ensure  its  highest  has  been  levelled  and  otherwise  prepared,  it  , 
make  good  progress  they  should  each  carry  perfection.  Water  is  needed  not  only  to  should  be  covered  with  pure,  coarse  sand  to  a 

two  or  three  bunches  the  year  after  they  are  gnpply  moisture  to  the  plants,  but  also  to  depth  of  from  2  inches  to  8  inches,  the  depth 

planted,  and  will  be  in  full  bearing  by  the  time  cover  them  in  winter  so  as  to  afford  them  pro-  depending  on  the  compact  or  loose  character  . 
when  the  supernumeraries  are  exhausted.-  tection  from  severe  cold,  and  to  retard  bloom-  of  the  soil.  If  it  is  very  loose  more  should  be  . 

ing  in  spring,  as  premature  flowers  would  applied  than  when  it  is  comparatively  compact,  j 
12.3.34. — Pear  tree  unfruitful. — If  the  often  be  injured  by  early  frosts,  and,  more-  as  more  or  loss  will  sink  into  the  soil.  That 
tree  flowers  freely  every  year,  and  the  blossoms  over,  flooding  destroys  the  injurious  insects  the  depth  should  be  uniform  on  a  level  surface, 
drop  off  without  setting,  it  is  evident  that  the  and  their  larv.T,  frequent  assailants  of  both  If  the  soil  is  of  a  uniform  consistency,  is  quite  ij 
variety  is  not  suitable  for  the  position.  Some  plants  and  fruit.  The  moisture  should  be  important.  The  work  of  spreading  the  sand  is 

sorts  are  not  worth  growing,  owing  to  their  alw'ays  not  far  below  the  surface  ;  but  stagnant  greatly  facilitated  by  laying  down  a  rude, 

oharactoriatic  habits  of  dropping>^re»r  blossoms,  iwater  is  fatal  to  the  thrift  of  the  plant,  an^,|b|>oi  track  on  which  tho  trucks  containing  . 

A  few  free-bearing  sorts  are  Be vre  of  a  plantation  should  therefor©  bo  ^ucM  the  san^  may  run.  3Vhen  the  bed  is  flooded  in*^ 

d’Amarilis,  Bemre  d'Aremberg.Vs^tef  Neu^j^aat  it  can  always  bo  floodeAJ Wl otherwise  prepared,- 
Beurre  Boso,  Williams’  Bonchretien,  Lotnte 


a  plantation  shonid  therefor©  bo  such  the  sand  may  run.  ,  \\'  hen  the  bed  is  flooded  m 
can  always  be  floode<ijf!4l otherwise  prepared. 


whenever  needed,  irrigated  in  sdmi 


be  spread  on  the  ic 
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which  case  it  will  Bick  to  its  place  when  the  ice 
melts.  If  the  manure  bed  is  underlaid  with 
sandy  and  id  not  too  deep,  pits  may  be  dug  at 
intervals,  and  the  clean,  white  sand  from  beneath 
thrown  up,  or  a  subsoil  plough  or  trenching  may 
be  employeKt  for  the  same  purpose.  Experience 
proves  thatsand  is  especially  suited  to  successful 
Cranberry  growth.  It  is  light,  porons,  and 
almost  incapable  of  supporting  weeds.  Beach 
Bind  is  foand  to  be  the  best,  and  in  the  absence 
of  this,  pure,  coarse  sand  comes  next. 

Emb.vkkmests.— The  beds  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  embankment,  which  should  be 
at  least  4  feet  high  when  first  ma^le,  as  it  will 
settle  somewhat ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  well  to 
have  it  a  foot  or  more  above  high  water  mark 
to  guard  against  breaks.  If  the  soil  excavated 
from  the  drainage  ditches  in  the  bed  be  sulll- 
ciently  compact,  it  may  form  the  embankments  ; 
otherwise,  different  soil  must  be  added.  If  j 
there  is  not  naturally  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  to  flood  the  bed  when  desired,  a  reservoir 
ihould  bo  constructed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
plantation,  from  which  it  should  be  separated 
by  an  extra  strong  embankment,  with  a  sluice 
gate  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  the  water  and 
shutting  it  off.  At  the  foot  of  the  plantation  a 
dam  must  be  constructed  of  the  nearest  suitable 
material,  strong  enough  to  resist  any  possible 
pressure  that  can  be  brought  against  it  when  the 
ced  is  flooded,  and  high  enough  to  allow  a  depth 
of  at  least  2  feet  of  water  in  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  plantation,  in  case  this  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  level,  a  condition  which  is  very  desirable, 
though  sometimes  unattainable  except  by  too 
heavy  an  outlay.  The  dam  should  also  be 
furnished  with  a  sluice-gate,  the  latter  to  be 
shut  down  to  let  the  water  overflow  the  Cran¬ 
berries,  and  opened  to  let  the  flood  off  when 
desired.  The  bed  may  be  one  acre  or  more, 
provided  it  can  be  properly  flooded.  Almost 
the  entire  cost  of  the  plamtation  is  duo  to  the 
preparation  of  the  bed.  An  estimation  of  the 
expense  is  impossible,  as  it  will  cost  as  much  to 
remove  the  trees,  stumps,  brushwood,  &c.,  and  | 
to  build  reservoirs  and  embankments  on  one 
piece  of  land  as  to  fully  prepare  another  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants.  The  outlay  has  varied 
from  £20  to  £120  per  acre,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  with  moderate  success,  in  a 
suitable  location,  properly  prepared,  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  permanently  remunerative.  If  the 
swamp  be  covered  with  valuable  timber,  the  sale 
of  the  trees  may  pay  the  whole  expense  of  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  Cranberry  meadow. 

Varieties  and  planting. — The  boat  time  for 
planting  is  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  Jane,  according  to  the  latitude  and 
climate  ;  but  where  the  ^d  can  be  kept  moist 
the  work  may  be  continued  during  the  entire 
summer.  Sometimes  the  plants  are  put  out  in 
antumn  and  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  prevent  the  ground  from  freezing  and 
throwing  them  out.  In  any  cose  it  is  of  first 
importance  that  the  plants  should  be  obtained 
from  fruitful  beds  as  well  as  those  that  produce 
the  largest  and  best  fmit.  When  plants  cannot 
be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  either  from 
wild  or  cultivated  beds,  they  should  be  bought 
from  those  who  make  a  business  of  growing 
plants  for  sale  ;  bat  in  such  cases  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  good  plants,  and  that  they  should 
bo  carefully  packed  Wore  they  become  dry.  A 
little  extra  care  aud  expense  in  this  matter  will 
be  amply  repaid  in  more  profitable  returns  after¬ 
wards.  The  three  principal  varieties  of 
Cranberries  recognised  in  the  markets  are, 
the  Cherry,  round,  hard,  dark,  almost  black, 
and  either  large  or  small,  as  there  are  two  varie¬ 
ties  ;  the  Bugle,  egg-shaped,  a  pale  crimson, 
large  and  small,  for  of  this,  too,  there  are  two 
varieties  ;  and  the  Bell,  large,  block,  and  the 
favourite  with  Cranberry  growers.  There  are 
many  other  shapes  intermediate  between  these, 
and  in  colour  the  varieties  vary  from  greenish 
yellow  or  white  to  dark  rich  purple,  almost  black. 
Having  procured  the  plants  or  cuttings,  they 
should  be  set  in  rows  from  IS  inches  to  3  foot  or 
80  apart,  according  to  their  quantity  and  quality, 

I  the  object  being  to  cover  the  ground  as  soon  as 
I  possible.  There  are  several  methods  of  planting, 
such  as  sod  planting,  hill  planting,  drill  plant¬ 
ing,  planting  by  pressure,  and  putting  cuttings. 
The  Early  Black  Bell  some  consider  tbOTnost 
profitable  sort  A  gooi^way;  is  to  malM  driJ^ 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  apan,  aiid  in  them  seMfi^ 
three  to  six  cuttings  4  inches  deep,  every  12 


Inches  pressing  the  soil  solidly  about  them,  and  Txrppm^Tvn  nAij-npxr  emr 

letting  th«  to^  lie  slanting  near  the  ground.  1MPR0\  IRQ  GA15DEN  SOIL. 

On  meadows  of  thin  sod  the  plants  may  be  ■  BjiFORS  vegetables  can  be  produced  in  the 
dropped  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with  an  greatest  quantity  aud  of  the  best  quality  it  is 
inch  or  two  of  sand.  Most  of  the  largo  planta-  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  good.  In 
tions,  especially  in  the  west,  are  made  with  making  a  new  kitchen  garden  few  spots  can  be 
plants  taken  directly  from  the  wild  beds  ;  they  found  in  which  the  soil  all  through  is  thoroughly 
are  removed  in  large  clumps  or  soda  from  which  good  to  tho  depth  of  2  feet  or  more.  I  have  had 
all  weeds  smd  grasses  should  be  remov^ed  before  to  deal  with  gardens  in  which  some  paita  might 
they  are  transferred  to  the  Cranberry  bed,  or  bo  this  depth,  but  in  others  the  soil  was  of  the 
else  cuttings  are  made  and  planted  the  same  as  shallowest  and  poorest  description.  Such  soils 
those  procured  from  cultivated  beds.  sire  only  suitable  for  the  growth  of  certain 

CcLTrv’ATiON.— For  the  first  two  or  three  crops,  but  in  a  good  vegetable  garden  this  should 
seasons  the  beds  should  be  carefully  cultivated,  so,  aa  every  square  foot  of  it  should  be 

and  no  weeds,  Grass,  or  sprouts  from  brushwood  to  produce  whatever  kind  of  crop  may 

should  be  allowed  to  grow.  A  hoe  may  be  used  be  desired.  In  gardens  in  which  the  soil  ia 
the  first  year  for  eradicating  these,  but  later  uneven  in  depth  and  the  whole 

the  plants  cover  the  ground  so  thickly  that  a  inclining  to  be  shallow  more  tune  is  spent 
hand-fork  and  trowel  are  the  only  proper  accomplishing  the  work  necessary  to  ^ 
implements  for  the  purpose.  Constant  attention  done  than  need  be  ;  therefore,  the  fault  should 
rather  than  hard  work  ia  required,  and  when  be  remedied,  and  now  is  the  time  to  set  about 
the  planta  have  become  matted  over  the  whole  it-  Perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  quarters 
surface  very  little  cultivation  will  afterwards  could  be  done  this  winter,  but  let  these  be 
be  needed.  Bearing  begins  within  three  or  ddne  prowrly  and  thoroughly,  ^d  m  time  tlie 
four  years  after  planting,  the  time  depending  on  whole  will  be  inverted  into  the  highest  state 
the  quality  of  the  pbnts,  the  richness  of  the  of  fertility.  \\  here  the  sub-soil  is  gravel,  or 
soil,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  cultivation.  If  where  there  is  a  good  natural  drainage,  drams 
the  fruit  is  picked  sooner  it  is  likely  to  injure  will  be  unnecessary,  but  where  cold  and  wet, 
the  subsequent  crop.  Fertilisers  often  do  more  and  tho  surface  consequently  far  from  being 
harm  than  good.  The  only  safe  way  in  apply-  sweet  and  mel  ow,  dramage  will  require  atten- 
ing  them  is  to  experiment  with  a  few  plants  and  low-ly mg  ground  it  is  an  expensive 

be  guided  by  the  result.  A  sprinkling  of  fresh,  J^b  to  dram  with  good  outlets,  but  on  an  mclme 
rich  manure,  well  pulverised  and  mixed  with  draining  can  always  be  re^ily  aud  cheaply 
pure,  coarse  sand,  has  been  found  tho  best  ^0“®-  There  must  at  least  be  one  mam  dram 
application.  into  which  all  the  smaller  ones  should  be  led, 

_  *  1  and  these  should  be  at  least  24  feet  below  the 

^be  water  should  be  let  on  only  surface,  with  3-mch  earthenware  pipes  at  tho 
when  the  ground  has  begun  to  freeze,  but  bottom,  and  a  quantity  of  rough  stones  round 
before  it  has  frozen  hard.  Iho  proper  time  ^bem.  These  should  be  put  in  every  10 yards  or 
will,  of  course,  vary  in  different  places  and  ,2  yards  apart,  and  this  should  he  done  ffrst  in 
also  in  different  seasons.  So  will  the  depth  of  beginning  to  improve  any  piece  of  garden 
water  which  should  cover  the  bed — all  that  is  ground 

needed  ia  depth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  planta  **  Gardens  suffer  from  want  of  trencliing  when 
from  freezmg;  and  while  a  depth  of  3  feet  will  ^he  surface  soil  has  been  dug  over  time  after 
not  be  too  niuch  m  some  places,  a  depth  of  without  making  any  attempt  to  go  down 

1.  feet  M  less  will  prevent  this  in  otner  locali-  farther  than  the  ^epth  of  one  spade.  Tho  sub- 
The  water  should  be  kept  ou  m  spriug  jjj  ^bat  case  gets  hard,  tho  roots  scarcely 
until  all  danger  of  late  frosts  la  over,  as  this  penetrate  it,  in  summer  this  shallow  soil 

will  retard  ^osaommg,  aud  the  flowers  aud  goon  dries  up,  and  crops  fail.  Deep  cultivation 
fruit  of  the  Cran^rry  are  easily  injured,  even  |g  a  grand  thing  and  should  be  constantly  prac- 
by  slight  frosts.  Ihere  should  bo  nueet  eeason  tised,  but  harm  may  in  some  cases  be  done  by 
for  letting  the  water  on  or  off,  as  location  and  bringing  up  a  large  quantity  of  poor  sub-soil  to 
season  should  determme  the  matter.  Unless  ^be  surface  and  putting  the  good  surface  soil 
m  the  case  of  autumn  plantmg,  flooding  is  un-  down  in  the  bottom,  where  the  roots  will  be 
necessary  until  the  third  year  after  the  plants  jong  in  finding  it  or  being  benefited  thereby, 
have  been  set  out.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  Such  treatment  as  this  might  in  time  improve  the 
to  flood  the  meadows  during  the  summer  ggil,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  adopt  in  order 
drought,  but  then  it  is  advisable  to  apply  secure  a  fine  crop  of  vegetables  immediately 
only  just  water  enough  to  give  the  soil  a  good  after  trenching— a  point  which  should  be  kept 
soaking.  view.  Trenching  need  not  bo  an  annual 

Gatueuinq. — Gathering  is  now  mostly  done  practice.  If  the  worst  of  ground  is  turned  up 
by  hand,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  Cranberry  this  year  it  will  not  require  treuching  again  for 
rake  injures  the  plants  and  so  damai^es  tho  a  number  of  years,  but  many  soils  which  have 
fruit,  or  rather  mixes  with  it  so  much  dirt  and  not  been  trenched  for  five  or  six  years  would 
leaves,  that  it  brings  a  lower  price  in  the  market  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  subjected  to  that 
than  hand-picked  sorts.  The  picking  begins  in  operation  now.  Trenching  is  done  in  the  same 
September  or  October,  and  in  the  operation  way  both  in  the  case  of  new  and  old  soils,  and 
various  sorts  of  crates,  baskets,  hurdles,  &c.,  when  properly  done  it  will  be  found  to  be  of 
are  used,  the  main  object  being  to  allow  all  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  crops.  It  simply 
foreign  bodies  to  fall  through  when  tho  fruit  is  consists  of  taking  a  large  opening  out  atone  end 
carried  from  the  field  or  spread  out  to  dry.  All  of  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  operated  on,  and 
unsound  berries  should  bo  carefully  removed  putting  the  soil  thus  removed  at  the  other  end. 
before  the  fruit  is  packed  for  market.  In  large  The  opening  should  be  at  least  2  feet  deep 
plantations  the  berries  are  run  through  a  fanning  and  2  feet  wide.  The  soil  next  to  this  is  theu 
mill  furnished  with  a  long  sieve  or  grate  to  turned  over  into  the  vacant  trench,  and  so  the 
I  separate  tho  small  berries  from  the  large,  or  a  work  goes  on  to  the  end.  Where  the  ground  is 
separator  constructed  for  this  purpose  is  used,  very  full  of  stones  these  should  be  collected  and 
After  they  have  passed  through  this  ordeal  they  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  As  the 
undergo  the  inspection  of  a  row  of  women  on  bottom  of  each  trench  is  shovelled  up  a  quantity 
each  side  of  a  long  table,  at  one  end  of  which  of  any  old  half-decayed  vegetable  matter,  rough 
the  berries  are  started  and  passed  down  to  the  manure,  charred  refuse,  and,  iu  short,  any 
barrel  or  box  at  the  other  end,  each  person  material  which  will  improve  the  soil,  should  be 
picking  out  any  damaged  berries  that  may  be  placed  in  a  thick  layer  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
seen  during  the  passage.  The  clean  berries  be  forked  in. 

should  be  packed  iu  whatever  sort  of  receptsujle  The  next  trench  taken  out  will  come  on 
is  the  favourite  in  the  market  where  they  are  the  top  of  this,  and  after  the  top  spit  has  been 
to  bo  sold,  and  until  wanted  stored  in  a  well-  turned  over  another  layer  of  manure  may  be  put 
ventilated,  cool  room  into  which  neither  sun  on  just  under  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  poor 
nor  frost  can  penetrate.  The  yield  varies  sub-soils  they  should  be  so  worked  that  only  a 
greatly  in  accordance  with  the  cultivation,  the  small  portion  ia  brought  to  the  surface,  ond  if 
quality  of  the  plants,  and  tho  soil,  the  injury  the  manure  be  placed  near  them  at  tho  bottom 
from  frosts,  insects,  and  othtr  causes.  A  large  they  will  be  iu  fine  order  to  bring  up  to  the 
yield  would  be  from  3J0  to  400  bushels  per  surface  two  or  three  years  hence.  This  im- 
acre,  and  an  average  one  about  200  bushels,  proves  soil  greatly,  and  in  time  I  would  under- 
Any  leel  than  100  to  150  bushels  would  hardly  tak^  most  sterile  soils  fertile  by 

3a'^tJi|^on  the  investment  and  the  c»st  of  means  of  J^is  prqcegs.  Where  good  manure 
caru^ibNthe  bed  and  harvesting  thtyrpp/e  iis  to  beHitfitHya|l{ll8l&uA4,  bebesttotrench 
Jkirt^New  Yorker,  U  R  seldom 
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that  the  beat  manure  can  be  bad  !n  sufficient 
quantity  for  this,  and  old  refuse  answers 
the  purpose  very  well  ;  In  fact,  this  is  a 
good  way  of  getting  rid  of  such  material. 
•Soil  trenched  in  the  manner  just  Indicated 
during  December,  January,  and  February 
would  be  in  excellent  order  for  cropping 
in  March  and  onwards.  Just  before  sowing 
or  planting  a  quantity  of  good  fresh  manure 
might  be  forked  into  the  surface  with 
much  advantage.  This  would  be  a  good  plan 
in  the  cose  of  poor  soil,  but  where  the  surface 
was  rich  in  organic  matter,  especially  leaf-soil 
or  anything  likely  to  generate  fungi,  a  dressing 
of  lime  would  be  beneficial.  We  generally 
apply  the  lime  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  to  the  acre, 
but  this  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  state  of  the 
soil,  as  some  soils  require  more  than  others. 
Apart  from  newly -trenched  soil,  we  frequently 
miss  manuring  some  of  our  quarters  for  one 
year  and  give  them  a  dressing  of  lime.  It  is 
carted  from  the  kiln  in  lumps  and  emptied 
down  in  heaps  on  the  quarters.  A  quantity  pf 
the  surrounding  soil  it  then  thrown  over  it,  and 
there  it  remains  until  it  has  fallen  into  dust, 
when  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  surface  and 
forked  or  dug  in.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  allow 
empty  ground  to  remain  smooth  and  firm  on  the 
surface  during  winter.  When  in  this  state  the 
mellowing  influence  of  the  frost  and  the  weather 
generally  is  lost.  In  digging  or  trenching  the 
surface  should  always  be  left  in  as  rough  a  state 
as  possible.  J.  M. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  BRIDGES. 

Thb9e  should  form  part  of  the  tools  belonging 
to  all  carefully  worked  kitchen  gardens.  The 
edgings  which  surround  the  vegetable  quarters, 
no  matter  whether  they  l>e  boxwood,  stone,  tile, 
or  wood,  cannot  be  wheeled  over  with  impunity, 
and  all  who  study  economy  and  neat  appearance 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

12.111  —Ohry Ban themuTns  dying  off.— 
It  might  bo  easy  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  if  some  information  had  been  given  of  the 
treatment  they  have  received.  Sometimes 
branches  of  a  plant  will  dieoff  suddenly,  leaving 
a  gap.  This  is  very  common  with  the  Pompone 
varieties  when  they  have  grown  from  an  old 
stem  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  case  referred 
to  here  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  another 
way.  I  would  say  that  they  have  had  too  much 
manure-water,  or  else  they  sufiered  from  over- 
dry  ness  at  the  roots.  The  gardener  would 
know  which  of  these  causes  is  the  right  one. — 
J.  D.  E. 

12210. — White  Lillac.— The  Paris  market 
gardeners,  who  first  invented  the  method  of 
growing  white  Lilac,  obtain  it  by  forcing  the 
plants  in  total  darkness.  It  is  not  the  white- 
flowered  kind  that  is  employed,  but  those 
bearing  dark-coloured  flowers,  such  as  Charles 
the  Tenth  and  Mary.  Fairly  strong  bashes, 
which  have  had  good  culture  in  the  open  ground, 
are  taken  up  and  potted  early  in  September, 
that  is  if  they  are  required  to  bloom  by  Christ¬ 
mas,  but,  if  wanted  in  spring  the  middle  of 
October  will  be  soon  enough.  The  temperature 
should  not  be  too  high,  or  the  flowers  will  not 
develop,  60  degs.  being  quite  enough.  When 
the  blooms  are  fully  expanded  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  place,  then  the 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state.— J.  C.  B. 

12343.— Magnolias  not  blooming.— A  brick  wal' 
facinii  south  istbe  rip'ht  iKMition  for  M.  f^randiflora,  and  if 
the  plant  f^rows  freely  but  does  not  flower  it  must  be 
because  the  shv-flowerinK  variety  has  been  planted.  The 
free-flowerin?  variety  is  that  termed  the  "Etmouth 
variety.”  MairnoIUs  like  a  Rood,  deep,  and  rich  soil  with 
an  admixture  of  peat.  —  J.  D.  E. 


Fljf.  1.— Solid  wooden  bridge. 


Fig.  2.— Bridge  made  of  boards. 


in  their  gardens  would  not  tolerate  dilapidated , 
edgings.  Where  much  wheeling  has  to  be  done 
odd  pieces  of  board  or  any  kind  of  makeshifts 
are  never  satisfactory.  Small  bridges  made 
specially  for  the  purpose  are  best,  and  should 
alwavs  be  used.  Of  these  we  have  two  in 
use,  both  good.  Fig.  1  is  sawn  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  wood,  and  then  a  little  archway  is  cut 
out  in  the  centre  sufficiently  large  to  clear  the 
edgings.  This  is  rather  heavy,  and  for  some 
might  be  too  ex(^nsive,  but  Fig.  2  will  meet  all 
cases.  It  consists  of  two  boards  each  about  2 
feet  long  nailed  to  a  cross-piece  in  the  centre  ; 
other^  two  pieces  are  then  nailed  across  to 
hold  ft  up  about  G  inches  so  as  to  form  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  edgings.  The  boards  may  be 
about  1  foot  or  more  in  width,  and  anvone  who 
can  use  a  hammer  and  a  saw  may  make  such  a 
bridge.  With  one  or  two  of  either  kind  in  a 
garden  no  edgings  need  ever  be  injured  let 
the  amount  of  wheeling  over  them  be  ever  so 
great.  _ J.  M.  M. 

BIRDS. 


12383.— Pruning  Roses  —Nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
whole  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  should  be  cue  back  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  ground.  Those  who  recommend  not 
to  prune  at  all,  or  but  very  little,  must  have  hod  in  their 
mind  some  of  the  climbing  or  Tea  Roses.  It  is  best  to 
leave  the  growths  of  these  of  considerable  length.  Still,  it 
is  well  to  oheorve  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  Teas  do 
well  closely  pruned  in,  os  the  Hybrid  Pcrpctuala.— J.  D.  E. 

12345 —Chrysanthemums  In  winter.— Take  the 
cuttings  now  and  keep  the  plants  in  frames  until  the  spring 
and  plant  them  out  in  the  garden.  They  might  bo  planted 
now,  but  if  the  winter  is  very  severe  they  may  die,  or  at 
least  some  of  them  would.— J.  D.  E. 


Albert  Gray,  of  Ticehurst.— We  do  not  name  florists 

flowers. - Ignoramus.— We  only  name  garden  plants. 

“  Stark's  British  Mosses”  would  assist  you  in  naming  what 

vou  send. - Jihn  Stanton,  of  Goroy,  Jersey,  will  And  the 

heat  generator  advertised  on  page  v.  of  Gardksino  of 

Decomlier  IS.  1884. - Si/rwAiii*.— Ground  Nut  (Arachis 

hypogsa).  The  Musa  can  he  obtained  from  Messrs.  Veitch 

and  Sons’  Exotic  Nurseries,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. - 

W.  A'.— A  very  good  bloom,  but  not  worth  illustrating. 

Namee  of  plants. — Grin<70.— Raphiolops  ovata. - 

M.  Your  plant  is  Aralia  Japonia.  (Sieboldii).  It  is 
usually  trrated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  is  hardy  in 
many  districts.  See  note  on  page  614  of  this  number.-^ 
Douglas.— Acer  campestre. 


Canary  with  bad  throat. -Can  an}  one  tell  roe  the 
best  treatment  to  adopt  for  a  canary  which  has,  since 
moulting,  been  suffering  from  a  wheezing  in  the  throat 
which  increases  towards  night?  Whenmoultingthofeathers 
ctme  off  the  heai,  which  i-eemed  to  cause  great  Irritation, 
hut  upon  sulphur  ointment  being  applied,  and  being 
removed  to  a  new  ainc  cage,  he  recover^  ,/flalS  now  in  the 
state  before  mentionedv. :  Uc_ls,vory  imelaAcholy^^M  rto  > 
on  hU  top  perch  all  dayV  domrTa  T. 

makes  neat  efforts  to  sing  but  without  avaln’ilem  apui 
e'low  bird,  and  it  two  years  old.— Ethku 


Oil  8tove3.— I  am  quite  sure  the  frequent  complaints 
of  oil  lamps  for  cool  greenhouse  use  arises  from  a  want  of 
duo  attention  in  trimming.  I  am  now  using  my  throe 
]  lamps  (Wright  and  Butler’s  make)  for  the  third  winter  and 
I  have  never  once  found  cither  smoke  or  smril,  and  I  can 
I  keep  an  average  temperature  of  40 degs.  The  cotton  being 
j  too  nigh  is  the  fault.  From  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  toqne-. 
ci|hth,  of  an  inch  is  a  safe  heiirht,  or  between  the  tvi0  fti 
le^rMill,  anil  a  pint  of  paralflti  burns  from  ten  to_  eleven 
uW  My  houses  are  a  lean-to  12  fc4t  !>>;  ;71  fe*  R  «^d  a 
'em  house  span  12  feet  by  9  feet.  I  tfiay  i^d  i  alwi^S 
ang  a  carpet  round  at  night.— S.  E.  CnAi*MA»y 


QUERIBa 

Rules  Ibr  Correspondents.— A 17  w  nmunUations 
fbr  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  torittefi  on  one 
sUle  of  the  jnper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Emroa.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  PcBLiailER.  The  name  and  i 
address  of  the  semler  is  required,  in  addition  to  anv  nooi 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  pa})tr.  Anstoert  to  Queries 
should  edwajn  hear  the  number  and  title  of  the  (pury 
ansurered.  irhen  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
he  on  a  sejtaraU  jAeee  of  paper  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Gardkxino  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
of  puldicat ion,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  oosi- 
munications  the  vxek  they  are  received.  Queries  not  answered 
should  be  unt  to  us  again. 

Naming  plants  or  firult.— Four  planU,  fruits,  or 
/loicert  only  con.  be  nartud  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  are  sent  We  do  wt  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  florists’  /lowers,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Asa  leas,  as  these  can  only  he  correctly  swmed 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 

Any  communication  resjwcting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  cUirays  accompany  the  parcel.  Correspondents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  suiined  should  send  several 
specimens  qf  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 


12378.— Sowlngf  Peas.— Will  some  reader  Inform  me 
in  what  order  and  in  what  time  to  sow  the  following  so  ts 
of  Peas  to  keep  up  a  supply  from  the  flth  of  June  until  late 
in  the  season  ?  I  intend  sowing  nine  rows.  I  may  say  I 
sowed  one  row  of  Ringleader  on  November  13th,  the  other 
sorts  will  be  one  row  of  William  1st,  two  of  Champion  of 
England,  two  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  one  of  Gladiator,  one  of 
Ilarrison’e  Early,  and  one  of  British  i^ueco. — W.  N. 

12379.— Creeper  near  hot- water  pipes.— I  am 
anxious  to  grow  some  kind  of  creeper  on  a  wire  tre'iis  to 
hide  the  hot- water  pipes  in  a  greenhouse.  It  must  be 
evergreen.  Would  Ivy  do?  Thu  trellis  must  be  about  1 
inch  from  the  pipes,  but  they  are  never  very  hot.— 8.  U. 

12380  —Dutchman’s  Pipe  —Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  the  Dutchman's  Pipe  (.\ristcl  >chia  Sipbo)  is  ever¬ 
green.  wh<'n  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out-of-doors,  which  is 
the  best  aspect,  also  what  kind  and  colours  are  the  flowers  ! 
-S.  H. 

12331.— Mice  in  erreenhouae.— Can  any  reader  tell 
me  the  best  wav  to  get  rid  of  field  mice  from  my  greeu- 
houic  7  They  have  eaten  some  of  my  Indiarublier  plants, 
and  many  Lobelias  and  Verbenas.  I  have  tried  bread  and 
butter  but  they  will  noteat  it,  if  they  would  1  could  soon  get 
rid  of  them.  Th*i  leaves  of  the  Indiarubber  plants  they 
took  away,  from  two  plants  they  have  taken  the  whole, 
and  in  one  cose  have  only  left  the  root  in  the  pot.— T.  C. 

12332.— Chrysanthemum  Pellcete  —  Will  lom** 
experienced  reader  kindly  say  if  Chrysanthemum  Peli>  eie  is 
a  Japanese  variety,  or  to  a  hat  class  docs  it  belong  7  1  was 
disqualitied  this  week  at  a  shoA'  for  having  one  of  the 
above  in  a  group  of  large-flowering  kinds.— E.  H. 

12383.— Leaves  for  hotbed  — I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  if  someone  will  tell  mo  thi  Irest  way  of  decompo-ing 
leaves  so  as  to  be  able  to  utilise  them  for  a  hotbed  in  a  few 
mouths,  as  hitherto  leaves  have  been  uselcHi  to  me  for  such 
purpo.se8  as  they  were  too  dry.— Rax. 

12334.— Smllax  mauritanicus.- 1  have  a  cutting 
of  Smllax  mauritarii?us.  whlcti  has  rooted  In  Cocoa-nut 
fibre.  Is  it  worth  growing  in  a  small  stove,  if  so,  the  soil 
most  suitable  for  it7— Gkinqo. 

12335.— Pruningr  Passlon-flowera— I  have  a 
Passion-flower  growing  all  over  the  back  of  my  house. 
Wh>5n  is  the  p*oper  time  to  prune  it  and  trim  it  into  shape, 
as  it  has  grown  very  much  and  hangs  down  in  large 
branches 7  -  Birciiiield. 

123S8.— Border  for  grr©©nhou80.— My  greenhouse, 
a  lean-to,  is  80  feet  by  12  feet.  It  f^ces  due  east.  Inside 
there  is  a  border  2  feet  high  by  S  feet  wide,  running  along 
the  front  and  across  the  south  end,  in  which  four  vines  are 

filanted.  Will  you  or  one  of  your  numerous  readers  kindly 
nstruct  me  as  to  the  best  use  I  could  make  of  this  border? 
I  have  hot-water  pipes  but  have  not  heated  them  yet  except 
a  little  in  very  damp  weather.— R.  C. 

12337 -Freesla  Leichtlinl.- Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  the  best  tioic  to  pot  Freesia 
Leichtlinl  Lily  to  grow  in  cottage  window,  having  no  oilier 
place  to  grow  them  7- Lbicbstbr  Jor. 

12388 —Vallota  purpurea.-I  have  a  Vallota 
purpurea  that  flowered  freely  in  A>igu4t  and  there  is  one 
seed  pod  on  the  p  ant.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  for  it  tu  acod? 
If  the  seed  ripens  when  would  it  be  proper  to  sow  it.  and 
will  it  re:iuiro  any  particular  heat?— EiAis. 

12383  — Chamespeuce  Cassabones  —la  this  con¬ 
sidered  an  annual  or  blenuial?  1  have  grown  some,  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  flower.  How  is  toe  seed  obtaioed  7  Do 
they  require  any  special  treatment?— Elsir. 

12390.— Martynla  fragrrans.— I  have  growm  some 

Slants  of  Marlynia  fragrans  this  summer  ;  they  grew  well 
ut  did  not  flowar.  Is  it  possible  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter,  and  would  they  be  likely  to  flower  next  summer? 
I  shall  be  obliged  for  advice  -Elsir. 

12391.— Cork!  dust.— I  have  a  quantity  of  cork  dost ; 
should  bo  glad  to  know  if  it  can  bo  used  to  lay  over  the 
plants  in  the  garden,  so  as  to  nrevent  the  frost  touching 
them,  and  in  the  spring  can  it  ne  dug  in  the  ground  with 
benefit  7— Elsik. 


12302  — Applylngr  eras  tar  to  vines.— I  should  like 
to  know  if  any  reader  of  OAROSstiNO  could  give  me  any 
information  respecting  applying  ga?  tar,  as  a  winter  dre*»- 
ing,  to  vines.  1  hive  a  slight  recollection  of  seeing  It  in 
print.  I  should  like  to  have  someone’s  practical  experience 
on  the  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  apply  it  to  my  vines 
unless  it  has  been  proved  harmless.— X.  Y.  Z. 

1239 1.  -  Scotch  Fir.— Can  any  reader  tell  me  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  Scotch  Fir  and  the  inferior 
German  variety  of  Pinus  sylvestrlx,  which  I  am  told  b 
occasionally  supplied  in  the  place  of  It?  How  long  ago  is 
it  since  the  German  seed  was  introduced  7  I  have  some 
trees  of  about  tw'enty  years  o'd  with  the  growth  of  which  I 
am  not  fiaiisfled.  Not  haring  planted  them  myself  I  oaunot 
trace  the  source  f  rom  which  they  cams.— H.  B.  B. 

J|#4.|^^^y^i]ilSi^^bblanuin.— When  passing 
I  through  Bettws  y  loea,  two  years  ago,  1  was  much  struck 
t  brilliaut  scarlet  climber,  small 
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flower,  and  dark  foHage.  I  afterwards  heard  the  name 
was  TrofMBolum  Lobbianum,  of  which  1  purcha^ 
twelve  varieties  last  sea-son,  when  to  my  intense  dieappoint* 
meet  they  turned  out  common  Nasturtiums.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  c«>me  to  the  rescue  and  grivo  me  the  correct 
name  and  where  and  how  obtainable,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
others  of  your  corrt«pondents  have  remarked  upon  them  ? 
They  arc  quite  as  striking  in  front  of  the  cottages  round 
Bettwa.— H.  S.  P. 

12195.— Chrysanthemum  blooms  spotted.— 
Caa  any  of  y  our  readers  tell  me  why  my  Chrysanthemum 
tilooms  sometimes  become  slightly  spotted  with  brown, 
which  spoiled  them  even  before  they  were  fully  out? 
They  are  in  rather  a  law  wooden  greenhouse  which  I  have 
DO  means  of  heating.  There  is  a  window  in  the  roof  and  I 
also  leave  the  door  open,  c.xcept  on  cold  nights.  There  is 
no  drip  tiom  the  glass.  Would  an  oil  stove  to  dry  the  air 
be  likely  to  prevent  this?— U.  F. 

lillfl.— Vines  in  CTOOnhouse.  —  My  greenhouse 
being  a  lean-to,  20  fec^t long  by  0  feet  wide,  I  should  like 
to  u^t  two  vines  in  it.  Should  th<«y  he  planted  at  the 
cod  of  the  house?  Could  1  also  plant  a  Rose  ?  Any  infor¬ 
mation  will  oblige— A  Novice, 

l£»7.— Nartbecium  ossifiragum.— Would  some 
reader  kindly  oblige  with  information  regarding  Narthe- 
eium  ossifragum  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  a  place  In  the  garden 
and  what  aie  its  requireinents  ?  I  have  been  told  it  is  a 
very  pretty  plant  and  quite  hardy.— A.  S. 


POULTRY. 


Seeisonable  hints. — If  ever  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  giving  of  a  warm  feed 
in  the  morning,  it  is  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  although  we  lay  great  stress  upon  it  always, 
we  do  so  more  now  than  at  any  other  period.  It 
should,  says  a  contemporary,  have,  in  addition 
to  the  mesd,  a  little  meat,  which  may  consist  of 
the  table  scraps,  or,  if  they  are  not  suHicient  in 
quantity,  some  greaves  or  other  kinds  of  meal 
may  be  given.  If  the  birds  eat  heartily  there 
is  little  fear  of  their  taking  any  harm,  for  that 
proves  that  they  are  in  good  health,  and  the 
food  will  support  them  against  the  changes  of 
the  weather  ;  but  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  they  get 
careless  over  their  food.  Good,  careful  feeding 
goes  a  long  way  in  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  he  who  studies  this  question  as  it  ought  to 
be  studied  will  reap  the  benelit  of  it  in  the 
healthfulness  of  his  birds,  and  that  means  their 
productiveness  also. 

CJochins. — “  P.”  does  not  mention  Partridge  Cochins 
when  writing,  on  December  6th.  Will  he  kindly  give  his 
experience,  or  anyone  say  what  they  think  of  them  ? 
What  should  their  comb  be  like  ?  I  have  rome  young  ones 
promising  to  do  well.  Just  laying,  very  handsome  birds. — 

Bantam  fowls.— How  can  I  breed  Dan  tarns  to  reduce 
their  size  ?  Would  white  feathers  at  the  root  of  the  tail  of 
a  black  breasted  Bantam  cook  disqualify  it  as  a  stock  bird  ; 
sad  could  1  both  breed  down  in  size  and  show  the  birds  at 
the  same  time  ?— Bantam. 


taken  out  and  allowed  to  get  quite  cold.  When 
cold  they  are  cut  into  pieces  and  put  through 
the  mincing  maichine,  and  then  into  a  basin. 
The  whole  rice  is  put  into  a  saucepan  with  water 
to  cover  it,  and  boiled  until  all  the  water  has 
evaporated  and  the  rice  is  quite  tender.  The 
apples  are  pared,  cored,  and  cut  into  slices,  and 
minced  with  a  knife  into  pieces  as  small  as  the 
grains  of  rice.  The  currants  are  washed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  all  stones  and  tails 
picked  out,  the  lemon  peel  chopped,  and  the 
suet  minced  very  fine.  These  ingredients  are 
then  mixed  well  together,  with  the  sugar,  ground 
j  cloves,  and  cinnamon.  A  light  paste  is  made, 
patty-pans  lined  with  it,  mince-meat  put  in,  and 
a  paste  lid  made  and  put  on ;  they  are  then 
baked  on  a  cake- tin  in  a  brisk  oven.  The 
I  mince- meat  that  is  left  is  put  into  small  jars, 
I  covered  with  paper,  and  will  keep  good  for  a 
month  ;  so  that  pies  can  be  made  at  any  time 
I  when  wanted.  The  top  part  of  the  head,  the 
feet,  the  ears,  and  all  the  scraps  of  meat  of  the 
pig,  are  made  into  potted  meat. 

PoTTFD  MEAT— Meat,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  All  odds  and  ends  of  meat,  &c.,  are  pat 
into  a  saucepan  and  covered  with  cold  water  ; 
pvpper,  ground  and  whole,  and  salt  to  taste 
added,  and  boiled  for  three  hours.  It  is  then 
taken  out  and  the  liquor  strained  into  a  basin. 
All  bones,  skin,  and  snperfiuous  fat  are  removed, 
and  the  good  and  suitable  bits  of  meat  cut  up 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  back  into  the  strained 
liquor.  The  meat  and  liquor  are  then  poured 
into  a  round  or  nicely-shaped  dish  and  left  to 
jelly.  When  cold,  all  fat  which  has  risen  to 
the  surface  is  removed,  and  the  potted  meat 
turned  out  into  a  meat  dish. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


IN 


BACON  AS  ir  IS  CURED 
YORKSHIRE.— II. 

Pork  riE.s. — 9  lb.  flour,  1  lb.  butter,  1  lb. 
lard,  1  lb.  suet,  1  pint  new  milk,  salt  to  taste, 
pork.  Cut  the  suet  into  small  pieces  and 
render  it.  Put  the  flour  into  a  basin.  Into  a 
saucepan  put  the  butter,  lard,  fat  from  the  suet, 
and  the  new  milk.  Let  them  trail,  and  pour  them 
over  the  flour.  Mix  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  tho¬ 
roughly  wet,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  cool  enough 
to  work  with  the  bands,  but  do  not  allow  it 
to  get  cold.  To  take  out  sufficient  paste  to 
make  the  crust  of  one  pie,  form  it  into  a  ball 
on  the  baking  board  ;  press  the  left  hand  with 
the  fingers  ^nt  at  the  second  joint  into  the 
middle  of  the  ball  and  form  it  into  the  shape  of 
a  jar,  turning  it  round  and  round  with  the  ri^ht 
hand  until  the  paste  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
all  round.  Then  mince  the  pork  and  season  it  well 
with  salt  and  plenty  of  pepper  and  a  little  mace. 
Fill  the  crust  with  it,  cut  out  a  lid  for  the  pie, 
press  the  edges  of  the  pie  and  lid  neatly 
together,  and  ornament  with  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.,  cut  out  of  thinly-rolled  paste  with  a  fancy 
paste-cutter,  stick  them  into  the  top  and  round 
the  sides  of  the  pie,  then  pin  a  strip  of  white 
foolscap,  battered,  round  it.  Place  the  pies  on 
a  cake  tin,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
The  above  quantity  of  paste  is  generally 
sufficient  for  the  pork  one  has  to  spare  for 
m  xking  pork  pies.  The  heart  and  lights  of  the 
pig  are  made  into  mince  pies. 

Mince  pies. — Heart  and  lights  of  rig,  1.^  lb. 
rice,  2  lb.  apples,  2  lb.  currants,  lb.  candied 
lemon  peel,  2  lb.  sugar,  1  lb.  suet,  ground  cloves 
and  cinnamon  to  taste.  The  heart  anfl<Tl^iU 
are  put  into  a  saucepan;  >^i|bihj  S^fiicie^it^oiU^ 
water  to  cover  them,  and  allowed  to  bbilrbrx\^ 
hours,  or  until  quite  tender.  They  are  then 


Raisin  wine. — To  every  gallon  of  spring 
water  put  8  lb.  of  fresh  raisins  in  a  large  tub  ; 
stir  it  thoroughly  every  day  for  a  month,  then 

{>ress  the  raisins  as  dry  as  possible,  pat  the 
iquor  into  a  cask,  and  when  it  has  done  hissing 
pour  in  a  bottle  of  the  best  brandy  ;  stop  it 
close  for  twelve  months,  then  rack  it  oflf,  out 
without  the  dregs  ;  filter  them  through  a  bag  of 
flannel,  three  or  four  folds  ;  add  the  clear  to  the 
quantity,  and  pour  one  or  two  quarts  of  brandy, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  stop  it  up, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  you  may  either 
bottle  it  or  drink  it  from  the  cask. — Mrs.  G,, 
Bicton. 

Tea  cakes. — 2  lb.  of  dough,  ^  lb.  of  lard, 
^  lb.  of  currants.  After  the  dough  for  the  plain 
bread  is  kneaded,  cut  0112  lb.  of  it,  place  it  on 
the  baking-board,  place  the  lard  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  work  it  thoroughly  into  the  dough.  Now 
put  in  the  currants,  and  work  them  into  it,  then 
put  it  into  a  basin  and  let  it  rise,  and  when  risen 
cut  about  half  of  it  away.  Pat  it  on  the  baking- 
board,  cut  it  into  four  pieces,  form  each  piece 
into  a  nice  round  cake  and  roll  it  out  about  an 
inch  thick  ;  place  the  four  on  a  cake  tin  and 
prick  them  nve  or  six  times  with  a  fork,  and 
put  them  before  the  fire  to  rise,  turning  them 
frequently  to  allow  of  their  rising  equally  all 
round.  Now  stand  in  the  oven,  and  bake  until 
just  tinged  with  brown.  These  cakes  are  very 
economical  and  easily  made. 

Rice  milk  soup. — To  every  half  pound  of 
whole  rice  allow  three  quarts  of  milk  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Wash  the  rice  well,  put  it  into 
an  enamelled  saucepan,  and  ponr  the  milk  over 
it.  Let  it  come  to  the  boil  over  a  clear  fire, 
and  then  draw  the  saucepan  on  to  the  side  and 
allow  it  to  simmer  for  two  hours,  or  rather 
more.  Just  before  removing  it  from  the  fire, 
add  sufficient  sugar  to  taste.  Serve  either  hot 
or  cold  for  sapper.  This  is  an  excellent  vege¬ 
tarian  dish. 

Beer  from  honeycomb.— Will  anj  ono  give  a  receipt 
for  making  wioe  or  beer  from  the  refuse  of  honeycomb  ?— 

J«  Rr. 

AQUARIA. 

Fungrus  on  fish  In  aquarium.— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  how  to  cure  fun^s  on  flsh  kept  in  an  aquarium  ? 

I  got  some  fish  in  March  last  and  ever  since  1  have  had 
flrAt  one  and  then  another  attacked  with  fungus,  especially 
on  the  lips  and  head,  and  have  had  to  destroy  them.— Rbd 
Ross. _ 

Acacia  platyptera.— This  Acacia  blooms  before  any 
of  the  others— at  least,  before  any  of  those  that  resemble 
it— and  therefore  it  forms  a  very  useful  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatorylplan t  at  the  dullest  time  of  the  year.  It  is  of 
'  Igt  Iq^^shy  growth,  and  differs  greatly  from  the 
c*b  its  peculiarly  winged  stems,  whiph|S^(f! 

to  ta^ye  place  of  leaves.  The  whole  iplant  ira  mss^  of 
diep  golden  colouied  little  balls,  and  strikingly  bcau^^  | 


IVANHOE  BOILER 


HEATING  APPARATUS. 

HUNDREDS  IN  USE,  AND  GIVING 
UNQUALIFIED  SATISFACTION. 

The  beet  Boiler  ever  introduced  for  Small 
Honaes. 

It  is  of  wronght  iron.  Builds  into  wall  of  Oreenhonse. 

It  will  hold  fuel  to  go  20  to  34  hours  without  attention 
Will  heat  from  12ft.  to  100ft.  of  4in.  pipe. 

Complet^  Apparatus  £4  158. 

Bend  for  Prices  and  recent  Testimonials  to  tbe  Makers, 

R.  Jenkins  &  Go., 


Or  may  be  bad  firom  all  Ironmongers  and 
Hot  Water  Bnglneers. 

IRON  HURDlFsrCATES^ 

TABE  GUARDS,  IRON  AND  WIRE 
ESPALIER,  Ao.,  Ao. 

MATERIAL  for  WIRING  GARDEN  WALLS 


BYES.  7«l  per  do-sn.  HOLDFASTS,  with  Winders, 

78.  per  dozen  WIRE,  28.  per  100  yards. 
ni'.n'Tated  Oatxlorue  free  on  apnlioxtinn. 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON 

And  3,  Crooked  L  me.  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Please  name  this  paoer. 


CORRUGATED 

GALVANISED  IRON  r«r  ROOFING. 


Pi-icfs  on 
Applicalion, 


OORRUQATED  IRON  CO.. 

Wolverhamp  ton. 

~mdiaYinq  heat  qenemtor' 

(OILLINOHAM'8  PATENT). 


“TH 


In  BRASS,  COPPER,  or  IRON  from  Sis.  6d. 

By  this  Invention  small  conservatories  can  be  kept  at  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature  throughout  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
cost  of  So.,  and  the  heater  requires  no  attention  whatever 
during  that  period.  All  other  lamp  heaters  throw  burnt  and 
vitiate  air  Into  the  room.  This  heats  by  radiation,  and  all 
Impurities  are  depoeited  in  the  water  automatically  condensed. 

MiMufaotured  by _ 

TREGGON  A  CO 

(The  oldest  firm  in  the  trade),  YORK  WORKS.  BREWERY 
ROAD,  LONDON.  N.  City  Office  and  Warehouse.  19. 
lewin-street.  E.O. 

lTYt^le  g  e  m.” 

HOOKING’S  NEW 

PATENT  GAS  BOILER 

Nothirg  to  equal  It.  Will  efficiently 
heat  50  feet  of  2-inch  hot -water  plj^e. 
When  full  on  will  not  exceed  7  feet  ot 
gas  pjr  hour.  Consumption  proportion  • 
atelylow  forsmaller  quantities  of  piping. 
Htrong  and  durable.  If  not  sxtisiactory 
after  two  weeks'  trial  will  be  taken  back, 
and  the  mouev  retunietl  in  full,  less  the 
carriage.  For  particulars  and  prices 
aoply  to  P.  HOCKING  &  SON, 
Patentees  and  Bole  Manufa^turerr , 
81  A  33.  Sessions  Road,  Livcrtxml. 

The  Trade  Supplied. 


[  T  S;/-TLainp8  f or  G reep  hpusr .  The  Patent 

P-L.I  Ec  inomi  al  Ifnilir  ii>'yie^  a^lglvcs  rosgnifleent  large 
tigbt.'sperisqy  c(  hstructed  for  noiitiS,  38.  6d.  by  parcels  post. 
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[Dkc.  20,  1884. 


JOJSXO'  3E>XCI-<a-0'X"3? 


ricaso  aond  for  Price  Lista  Free. 


'W&almble 
€k>llarv, 
5d.  to  8d. 


Coui’t  Shoo, 
6/11  7.9  8,'9. 

;  Parcels  o'  10a.  Carriage  Free  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


115,  116, JIT,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON^ 

Now  ready,  price  53. 

THE  FIIIST  VOLUME  OF 

HASSELL’S  POPULAR  GARDENING.— A 

Comprehensive  Practical  Oni<le  to  the  Bncceasful cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Flower#.  Fruit,  and  Vegetablca.  Edited  by  D.  T 
FIHII.  Assisted bveuiineut authorities.  Illustrated  throu^'h- 
out.  384  page#,  with  Co1oui«h1  Frontispiece,  royal  8vo.  cloth, 
‘‘.Magnificently  illustrated,  and  anexcccdinely  helpful  work 
to  all  intcrofted  in  gardeniuK."— A’dinf/urj/A  /'aifv  AVeiVie. 
CA.S3ELL  ii  COMPANY,  Limited,  L  idgate  Hill,  London. 

W’ith  60  illustrations,  small  Svo,  price  .oa.  ; 
post  free,  03.  Gd. 

THE 

SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN; 

Ok,  Rk.m  tv  ok  Fok.m  in  the  Elonyek  Garlen, 

jrith  Illusi.raiious  of  all  the  jfincr  Plants 
used  for  this  purpose. 


uK  li.l.U.yrK.\TlO>.S.) 


CONTENTS. 

Part  I. — Introduction  and  general  considera¬ 
tions. 

Part  II. — Description,  Arrangement,  Culture, 
&c.,  of  Suitable  Species,  hardy  and  tender, 
alphabetically  arranged. 

Part  HI. — Selections  of  Plants  for  various 
purposes. 


London :  The  Publishing  Office.  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W  C. 

And  through  All  Booksellers. 


(lOD’S  ACRE 

^  t«le>  of  the  Fi©*a|  y 

Price  7i  Cd..  povt-fw  _  . . 

Bottthamptou  8‘rtet,  8t  and,  W.U.,  and  of  all  Booksclb 


ENORMOUS  SALE 

OF 

HEARTHRUGS. 

As  Supplied  to  the  Queens  Palace  at  Windsor. 

^  Kelsey  and  CO.,  the  well-Wnowu  Stock- 
i»ort  Finn,  have  now  to  hand  anoUier  paroel  of  24,000 
dozen  b«-autifuljy  dcBigDid  Heart lirugs,  which  have  gnlnefla 
world-wi«le  fuTourable  rejmtatioo,  owing  to  their  cheapneaa 
and  beauty,  ainl,  coming  direct  from  the  luanufaclurera,  the 
public  will  save  all  intermediate  piulits. 

They  are  6ft.  long  by  3ft  wide.  Each  Rug  is  handaomely 
hlendtil  in  six  or  seven  of  the  nowtat  and  richest  colours. 
May  be  had  in  shades  to  match  any  colour  of  carpet  or  suite. 
The  dc-vigns  are  exquisite,  Including  CrvjHs,  Ferns,  Oak 
LeaT«-s,  Flowers.  Masonry,  ic.  They  are  suitable  for  draw- 
ing-rooni,  l>edroom,  diniuK-rooni,  or  kitclien 
Three  r.f  those  beautiful  Rugs  wcresuppliedto  Her  Majesty’s 
Palace  at  Wind.sor,  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  tliat  we 
received  an  order  for  three  more,  thus  in  tkiug  six  that  are 
now  in  u.•a  in  tlie  ‘‘Royal  Home."  In  o^lditinn  to  this  we 
receiTe<l  renewed  orders  and  tustiiuoniais  from  all  parts. 

8inc(i  the  esUvhlishment  of  the  Parcels  I’ust  no  place  can  be 
too  distant  for  u.s  to  send  to. 

Never  before  was  such  a  Largo  .and  handsome 
Rug  ofiTcred  at  the  price. 

In  order  tliat  ev.-ry  home  in  the  land  may  iN)K.<csa  one  or 
nuitj  ol  there  beautiful  Rugs,  we  will  send  them,  carruge 
paid,  at  the  luices  stated  in  Couixiu  below. 

j  "GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED  ”  COUPON. 

Name . 

Address . 

Wo  guarantee  to  seinl  one  Rug,  as  w’vertiscd  above, 
on  receipt  of  P.O.O.  for  3.s.  Cd  ;  two  for  6a.  M. ;  three 
for  8s.  yd. ;  six  for  IGs.  6d, ;  twelve  for  Jjl  l’2s.  If  stamps. 
Id.  extra  with  each  order.  | 

(Signe-d)  S.  NELSEY  &  CO.  j 

All  P.O.O.’s  tobemmlo  payable  at  Heaton  Lane  Post  Ofllcc  to 

S.  NELSEY  &  CO.. 

7.  Commercial  Buildings,  Heaton  Lane, 
_ Stockport. 

W<JRMS  IN  HORSES  AND  DOG^— These 

•  »  troublesome  and  dangerous  parasitea  B;»ec*.ii!y  rcmovisl 
.and  a  permaneiit  ruro  effected.  Balls  for  horst**.  y«l.  each,  or 
7b.  iHjr  doz  ;  p'wders  for  dogs,  1«.  j>er  lovcket.  post  free. 
Pamphlet  on  application.- W.  T.  M’lLLDF.Y,  Water  Orton 
Birminghann _ 


Useful  Books  for  the  Garden. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 
FOR  AMATEURS  AND  GARDENERS. 


THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN  :  with 
an  ALPHABETICAL  DESCRIPTION  of  au,  tiik  PLANTS 
BEST  SUITED  FOR  ITS  E.M HELLISHMENT ;  Tiir.lR 
CULTURE  AND  POSITIONS.  By  W.  Robinso.v.  7.‘>0  pp., 
with  over  1,200  Illustrations  ir»8.  ;  poet  free,  16s.  6d. 

Bu  some  Avthf'r. 

THE  PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF  PARIS. 

With  350  fine  Illustrations,  l&s.  ;  post  free,  18s.  9<1. 

ALPINE  FLOWERS  FOR  ENGLISH  GAR 

DENS,  with  m.any  Illustrations  of  Rock  Gardens,  Natural 
and  Artificial.  78.  6d  ;  post  free,  Ss. 

THE  SUB-TCOPICAL  GARDEN;  or, 

Bkattv  of  Form  in  thr  Fix)wrr  Oardrn  :  with  rilustra- 
tiona  of  the  finer  foliage  plants  used  for  this  purpose.  58.  ; 
IKWtt  free,  53.  (Id. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN;  or,  our  Groves 

and  OaRDKNS  MADR  BrAPTIKUL  B7  tub  NATiraALISATlON 
OF  IlARDT  Exotic  Pi.ants.  Illustrated  by  A.  Parso.vs. 
10a.  6d.  ;  post  free,  lls. 

HARDY  FLOWERS.  Descrkptions  of  up 

WARDS  OF  1,SC0  OF  THR  MOST  OrNAMRNTAL  SpRCIRH  ;  with 
Directions  for  thoir  C'ulturo,  Ac.  Ss.  6d.  ;  jxist  free,  48. 

GOD’S  ACRE  BEAUTIFUL;  or,  the 

CKMirrnRiiw  OF  Tus  FmrBK.  With  Illustrations.  78.  6d.  ; 
post  free,  Sa. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  ENr.LISH  NAMES  of 

PLANTS,  "  applied  in  England  ami  among  EngliBh-sp<'.aKinB 
people  to  cultivate<l  and  wild  Plants,  'frev  s.  and  Shrubs."  bv 
WM  MILLER.  128.  poat  free.  12.s.  6tl. 

THE  ORCHARDIST. — The  most  complete 

■ork  on  fruit  in  tlie  English  language.  By  J.  Scott.  3b  6d 

THE  GARDEN  ANNUAL  ALMANAC 

AND  ADDRES.S  BOOK  for  188%  price  Is.  ;  by  post  Is  3d 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM:  It.s  History 

On.THUF.  Cl.ASHIFK  ATION.  AND  NoM KN<  LATfllE.  By 
F.  W.  Burbidoe.  Price  33.  6d.  ;  jiost  free,  3a.  9d. 


HARDY  FLOWERS. 

Dosoriptions  of  upwards  of  Thirteen 
Hundred  of  the 

MOST  ORNAMENTAL  SPECIES, 

And  Dirootions  for  their  Arrangement, 
Culture,  Ac. 

By  W.  ROBINSON, 

A  ulhor  of  ^*Alpi)u  Fl)wers  for  English  Gardens,  ” 
“  The  Wild  Garden,*'  dec. 


THE  GARDEN.  Weekly.  4d.  ;  monthly, 

Is.  6d.,  port  free  Is.  yd.  ;  half-yearly  volume,  12«  ;  binding 
cases,  Un.,  post  free  28.  6d,  Gcncnil  Index  Ui  the  first  twenty 
Vidumoso/THE  GARDEN,  128  6d.  A  c  mipletc  Ret  of  THE 
fiAUDEN,  from  ita  commencement  to  end  of  1881,  26  vola., 
cloth,  price  twenty  guineas. 

GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  Weekly, 

Id. ;  monthly  jtart,  5d.,  post  free  7d. ;  yearly  volnmcB,  price 
6«.  6<L  each.  Binding  cases  for  each  volume.  Is.  6d..  post 
free  2s. 

FARM  AND  HOME.  Weekly,  Id.  ;  monthly 

part,  M.,  post  frw  7d. ;  yearly  volumes,  ft.  6d.  each.  Binding 
cases  for  each  volume  2s  ,  post  free,  28.  (id. 

WOODS  and  FORESTS.  Weekly,  2d.  ; 

monthly  part,  lOd,  Binding  case  to  Volume  I^  28.,  post 
free,  28. 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL  COLOURED  PLATES  fldlfil 

IJA'EILS  for  screens  and  scrap  books ;  100  for  15#., 

_ ^  for  2s.  6d.  Bpocimen  plate  post  D  C  I 

Of  all  Boo^l^m  and  Newaage^  and  rfolsi 
Office  ;  J7,  Sontbampton  8tr^  Strand, 


Wi//i  Frontispiece,  price  jj.  Gd. 
Post-free,  ^r. 


C  O  lETJOT.E  l^T  1?  S. 

INTRODUCTTION. 

Part  I. 

Tlic  Mixc*l  Border  for  Hardv  Flowers. 

il.anly  Fiow'ers  in  the  Mixed  Shrubbery  Border  Beds  and 
Grou{)3  of  Hardy  Perennials,  die. 

Isolation  of  Hardy  Plants. 

Hardy  PerenniaN  and  Alpines  as  Bedding  Plante. 

Hardy  Alpine  and  Perennial  Plants  in  the  Rock-Oarden,  in 
the  Wild-Garden,  in  Water,  and  in  Boggy  Ground. 

Hardy  "  Florists’  Flowers." 

Hardy  Flowcri  in  the  Spring-Garden. 

The  (Culture  of  Hardy  Flowers. 

The  Pr  ipigation  of  Hardy  Flowers, 

Part  II. 

.Vlphabetical  Arrangement  of  the  most  Ornamental  Hardy 
Flowrers,  with  Description,  Culture,  Suitable  Position#^ 
dtc. 

Newr  S})ecio3,  or  those  omitted  in  preceding  Pari. 

Part  IH, 

Selection  of  Hardy  Flowers  for  Various  Purposes. 

.\  Choice  Selection  of  the  very  finest  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

A  Sidoctiuii  of  the  finest  Hardy  Bulbs,  including  RhLsonta- 
tous  Plants  like  the  Irises  and  Hardy  Orchids. 

A  Selection  of  Choice  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants  suitable  (or 
the  Margins  of  Mixed  Borders,  &c. 

.\  Selection  of  the  most  Omainentel  Annual  and  Biennial 
Plants. 

A  Selection  of  the  finest  II.ardy  Flowers  that  Bloom  in 
Spring. 

A  Svlvction  of  .\ntuuin-blooming  Hardy  Flowers. 

A  S-^lection  of  Edging  Plants. 

A  Selection  of  Plants  (or  forming  *'  Carpets  ”  beneath  larger 
subjects. 

Hardy  Plants  with  Silvery  or  Variegated  Foliage. 

A  Selection  of  Hardy  F'lowcrs  suitable  for  Naturalisation 
in  Wood-*,  Copses,  Hedgerows,  on  Ruins,  Rooky  Banks, 
and  in  various  other  Wild  or  Half-wdld  Places. 

A  .Selection  of  Fragrant  Hardy  Plants. 

A  S  iection  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  that  will  grow 
beneath  the  ShvJo  of  Trees,  and  in  Copses,  Ao 

A  Selection  of  Hanly  Perennials,  Ac.,  suitaolo  for  Exhibi- 
bition  when  grown  in  Pots. 

A  Selection  of  Ornamental  Aquatic  Plants. 

A  Selection  of  Plants  thriving  in  Marshy  or  Boggy  Q round. 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Ac.,  that  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  Raised  from  Seed. 

List  of  Dwarf  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpine  plants  with 
Fern-like  or  Graceful  Loaves,  and  suitable  for  Associa¬ 
tion  with  those  distinguished  by  Beauty  of  Flower  in 
Borders,  the  Rock-Garden,  Ac. 

S.  Selection  of  Hardy  Perennials  affording  the  finest  effects 
in  the  1‘icturcfwpic  or  "Sub -Tropical"  Garden. 

A  Selection  of  Hardy  Plants  of  V’igorous  Habit  and  Distiact 
Character  suited  for  planting  in  Semi-Wild  places,  in 
Pleasure  Grounds,  or  near  Wood-Walks. 

A  Selt'ction  of  (.irnamental  Grasses. 

Selection  of  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants  of  Prostrats  or  Droop¬ 
ing  Habit,  suited  for  placing  so  that  they  may  droopovsr 
the  Brows  of  Rocks  and  like  Positions.  Trailers,  Climbers, 
Ac  .  for  Csvering  Bowers,  Trellises,  Railings,  Old  Tress, 
Stumps,  Kockwork,  Banks,  Ac. 

Selection  of  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants  for  Growing  on  Old 
Walls,  Ruins,  (Jhalk  Pits,  Stony  Ranks,  Ac. 

List  of  Ferns  that  may  be  Grown  with  Advantege  away 
from  the  Fernery  Proper. 

HARDY  FLOWERS  CLASSED  ACCORDINQ  TO  THEIR 
COLOURS : 

A  Selection  of  Hardy  Plants  with  MTilte  Flowers; 

A  Selection  of  Hardy  Plants  with  Red,  Crimson,  Scarlet 
or  Pinkish  Flowers,  ’ 

A  Selection  of  Hardy  Plants  with  Blue,  Bluish,  or  Pnrpls 
Flowers. 

A  Selection  of  Hardy  Plants  with  Yellow  Flowers  la 
A'ariotis  Sh.ade8,  or  in  which  Yellow  predominates 


"  The  author's  object  in  this,  as  in  all  his  books,  is  emi¬ 
nently  practical,  and  bo  has  aimed  at  it  with  perhaps  ev*Q 
more  than  his  usual  distinctness  and  clcarsightodoesa'*Mj 
Satunlay  Reciew. 


lal  from 


g  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Itrand,  W.C. 

CHAMPMiW®'?*  BookstUch. 
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VOL,  VI. 


DECEMBER  27,  1884. 


No.  303. 


ROSES. 


ROSA  BRUNONIANA. 


I  of  the  best  of  these  were  named.  They  are  i 
I  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Camille  Ber- 
_ _  _  '  nardin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Dr.  | 

THisHim.layan«pecieVia~orgreat  TaIaeinthe'AiidiT.  Duke  of  Duke  of  Mio- j 

pictor.iqae  gardeiT  lU  mUk%hito  flowersare  burgh,  Duke  of  leek  Madame  Victor  V  erdier, 
inlooM  eluatom,  and  their  pure  colour  i<  en-  »«?>»■>«>.  “d  M»urioo  Beruardm.  | 

hancedbythe  clear  yellow  group  of  .tamcoe.  .  ^  eeleoiion  of  the  beet  twelve  Tea-scented 
It.  gUacons-lookiog  leaves  are  long  and  some-  °‘ber  purposes  will  be 

what  large,  having  nine  leaflets  ;  they  are  f»““d  to  be  the  following :  Anna  Ollmer, 
strangely  bine  and  pale  in  early  summer,  and  Catherine  Mermet,  Coi^esse  de  N^aillao, 

droop  in  a  gtaeeiulW  peculiar  fashion.  It  is  a  ‘’'"^J®/®  ''^®®Sr  “-““Pr®'’ 

vigorous  grower,  but  ^  habit  u  of  a  slender  Faloot,  Madame  Lambard,  Mane  Van 

aS  rather  rambling  character,  it  would  be  best  »»““«;  .j^®*'*®  ‘^®®  J«din.,  and 

used  to  grow  through  aud  among  a  group  of  bouvenir  d  Klise  \  ardon.  , 
evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Junipers,  for  some  ,  this  ha.  been  an  extraordinary  season 

mch  informal  treatment.  O.  J.  i  fof  Many  of  them  are  quite  evergreen. 

_  and  in  warm  and  sheltered  positions,  plants, 


especially  of  the  Tea-scented  varieties,  have  be¬ 
come  quite  active.  It  may  be  that  the  winter 
throug^i  which  we  are  passing  is  the  third  of  a 


SELECTIONS  OF  ROSES. 

Or  recent  years  there  hu  been  a  wonderful  de-  _ 

velopment  in  the  way  of  Rose  culture.  The '  cycle  of  mild  winters,  yet  there  is  no  knowing 
National  Rose  Society  has  done  much  to  en>  |  how  soon  a  time  of  sharp  weather  and  killing 
courage  this,  while 
provincial  societies, 
oy  offering  liberal 
prizes,  special  and 
otherwise,  hav^ 
helped  on  the  good 
work  and  encour¬ 
aged  many  to  take 
up  the  culture  of  the 
Rose.  But  it  is  only 
here  and  there  one 
outside  the  trade 
can  afford  apace  to 
grow  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  to 
enable  them  to  enter 
for  the  leading  prizes 
given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rose  Society. 

There  are  hundreds 
of  cultivators  of  the 
Rose  who  cannot 
grow  more  than 
thirty  or  so  varieties, 
and  their  aspirations 
are  confined  to  the 
competitions  that 
take  place  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  local  socie¬ 
ties.  1  am  desirous 
of  helping  these  by 
suggesting  at  this 
season  of  the  year, 
when  Rose  planta¬ 
tions  are  being 
formed,  a  list  of 
varieties  that  ma^ 
be  grown  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sorts 
to  be  named  may  also 
be suxiepted  as  highly 
desirable  garden 
Roses  for  merely  de¬ 
corative  purposes.  Here  is  a  list  of  twenty- 1  frosts  may  come.  We  not  long  since  saw  on  a 
five  Hybrid  Ferpetuals  that  are  well  suited  for  |  warm  border  a  large  plantation  of  Tea-scented 
purposes  of  exhibition  : — Alfred  Colomb,  A.  j  Roses  showing  signs  of  activity,  but  provision 
^.  Willianw,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Boue  de  |  had  been  made  against  injury  from  frost  by 


Flower  spray  of  IUmu  Brunoiiiaua,  flowc  s  xihitc  (natural  >iae).  ®  tree  growing,  hardy,  .sinRlc  Rose. 


iHeige,  probably  the  very  best  white  Rose 
V  grown  ;  Captain  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
I  of  which  Marguerite  Brassao  and  Paul  Jamain 
laro  said  to  be  only  synonyms ;  Omtesse 
rPOxford,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  soft  carmine  rose-coloured  flower ;  Dr. 
^ndry,  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  variety  that,  as 
i  rule,  seldom  comes  large  enough  for  show  pur- 
^ses,  but  yet  sometimes  it  may  be  caught  very 
pe  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Edouard  Morren, 
itienne  Levet,  John  Hopper,  La  Duchesse  de 
T')my,  La  France,  Gabriel  Luizet,  a  light 
jlverjr  pink  flower  of  great  beauty  ;  Hippolyte 


mulching  with  a  good  layer  of  short  manure, 
and  then  placing  over  this  a  thick  covering  of 
the  decaying  foliage  from  Asparagus  beds. 
Such  plants  protected  in  this  manner  could,  let 
the  worst  come,  scarcely  be  cut  dowR  below  the 
snow  line.  The  weather  is  unusually  mild  for 
the  season  ;  vegetation  is  becoming  excited  ;  and 
there  is  therefore  need  that  precautionary 
j  measures  be  adopted.  The  rigours  of  March, 
April,  and  May  have  yet  to  be  encountered. 

D. 


^  Rose  So  uvenir  de  la  Malmaison.— 

,  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame  Victor  In  oool  sumnie  rs  (which  latterly  have  been  the 
erdier,  Magna  Charta,  Marie  Baumann,  j  rule  rather  than  the  exception),  and  in  a  somd- 

lanrinA  Bsrnardin  fsvn..  F.Ynn«if:inn  d&mn  and  akolfarod 


Paurice  Bernardin  (syn.,  Exposition  de  Brie), 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  Victor  Verdie^^ 
In  some  country  shows  it  ti^  th^  ensi 
prizes  for  stands  of  crimson  and  i 
twes,  and  it  may  prove  serviceable  if  a  dozen 


what  dan^  and  sheltered  situation,  this  Rose  is 
iot  ihe  earliest,  but  also  one  of  the 

osl  0i|t^ou8  and  abundant  of  bl9omer84; 
idd^^n^e  Manetti,  and  planted  2  ihohos' 
belowihe  bud,  and  grown  as  a  dwarf,  w-i  * 


scarcely  any  pruning,  it  quickly  becomes  a 
dense  bush,  and  produces  a  mass  of  bloom  from 
June  to  November  ;  nor  will  any  of  the  blooms 
be  defective,  unless  injured  by  spring  frosts,  or 
the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  summer 
must  be  greater  than  we  have  lately  experienced. 
Thorough  drainage  must  be  secured.  The  most 
suitable  soil  is  a  sandy,  gritty  loam,  not  very 
rich  in  vegetable  manure ;  on  the  contrary, 
rather  supply  liquid  manure  when  needed.  The 
soil  should  be  firm.  By  these  means  moderate 
growth  and  well-ripened  shoots  will  be  the 
result. — W.  C.  T. 

Tea  Rose  Homere.— If  this  well-known 
sort  is  planted  in  a  good  border  and  trained  up 
the  roof  of  a  house  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
number  of  good  blooms  it  will  perfect  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
perpetual- flowering  Roses  we  have,  and  with  a 
little  heat,  say  an  intermediate  temperature,  it 
may  be  had  nearly  all  the  year  rouna— not  puny 
discoloured  blooms,  as  often  seen  in  the  open, 
but  large,  full  blos¬ 
soms,  with  nearly 
white  outer  petals 
and  delicate  flesh- 
coloured  centres. 
The  scent  is  very 
good,  and  the  foli¬ 
age  also  good  and 
serviceable.  There 
are  many  others  I 
like  better  for  pot 
culture. — W.  I.  M. 

Gloire  de  Di- 
jon  Rose  on  its 
own  roots.  —  Is 
any  advantage  ob¬ 
tained  by  grafting 
a  Rose  or  any  other 
plant  upon  a  stock 
that  is  not  stronger 
or  hardier  than  it¬ 
self  ?  I  should  say 
do  ;  but  it  has  long 
been  done  with  other 
Roses,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  their  propaga¬ 
tion  more  difficult 
than  need  be.  Grow¬ 
ing  this  Rose  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland, 
and  in  the  ooldest 
and  latest  districts 
of  both  countries,  I 
should  say  it  has 
a  constitution  as 
strong  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Brier  itself,  on 
whichkgrowsfreely 
and  lives  long,  show¬ 
ing  its  strong  affinity 
to  the  stock  ;  but  it 
does  equally  well 
propagated  by  cut¬ 
ting  on  its  own 
roots.  We  have  it  Iwth  ways  here,  and  it 
surpasses  all  other  Roses  for  hardiuesa  and 
vigorous  growth.  Three-year-old  plants  from 
cuttings  are  wonderfully  strong,  the  shoots 
being  as  thick  as  a  walking  stick,  and  very 
long.  When  pegged  down  these  shoots  root 
again,  so  that  a  ^d  of  this  Rose  is  soon  filled. 
The  habit  of  Gloire  da  Dijon  of  blooming  in 
early  summer,  and  again  in  autumn,  at  the 
points  of  the  current  year’s  shoots,  not  to  speak 
of  its  adaptability  for  greenhouse  culture, 
renders  it  a  most  valuable  Rose  ;  and  no  wonder 
nurserymen  grow  more  of  it  than  any  other. 
— C. 

12331.— cnoth  of  Gold  Roee.— If  K.  K.”  were  to 
plant  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Roee  in  a  south  or  east  border  it 
would  no  doubt  yield  plenty  of  flowers  ;  yellow  Rrscs,  in 
my  experience,  generally  bloom  only  with  a  south,  south¬ 
east,  or  east  aspect.— Walmbr. 


SSaonsiQ^  Parsnip  root.— There  is  to  bs  seen 
in  th^sopp!^  .lfr.  James  Grant,  thoemaker,  Auldearn. 
^iinr,3CB.,^r-TO|at  of,  .thisL., enormous  length  of  S  feet 
,  Kibw  N  y^i^n^^den.  I  should  l(ko 

to  know  if  am'  of  our  (rarocning  friends  in  England  have 
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Culture  of  Asparagus. 


by  which  some  little  time  is  gained,  as  the  seeds  already  stated,  liouid  manure  is  the  mort 

take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  is  to  sow  in ,  valuable  of  all.  This  should  be  given  in 

boxes  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  stand  the  '  summer  during  the  time  of  growth,  as  that  la 
boxes  in  a  gentle  hotbed  till  the  seeds  germinate,  |  the  time  when  the  next  year's  heads  are  being 

and  then  move  them  to  a  light  position  close  to  formed  ;  and  I  may  say 


the  glass  to  strengthen  and  prepare  them  for 


Liquid  Manure 
From  the  farm  tank  contains  all  in  the  way  of 


A  DEEP,  rich,  sandy  loam  '  planting  out.  The  transplanting  from  the  boxes  .  the  farm  tanfc  contains  all  in  tne  way  oi 

soil,  and,  if  suited  in  this  particular,  the  .  ^  that  none  |  matter  which  the  plants  require, 

climatic  conditions  can  hardly  be  ^*'®  very  longest  roots  may  be  lost ;  and  the  •  when  the  third  year  comes  round,  if  the  plants 

I  know  a  garden  where  a  good  deal  of  expend  ghortening  process  to  which  long  roots  have  to  ;  have  done  well,  a  few  dishes  may  be  had  by  t* 
has  been  incurred  with  Asparagus,  and  yet^^t .  gubmit  in  transplanting  is  not  altogether  a  loss, ' 


will  not  succeed ;  the  planto  dwindle  and  die. 
The  situation  is  an  elevated  one,  and  the  soil  a 
cold,  heavy  clay.  The  Asparagus  is  a  fen 
plant  in  its  wild  state,  and  the  natural  inference 
is  that  a  deep,  rich,  li^ht  soil,  rather  retentive 
of  moisture  than  not,  is  best  for  it ;  and  heavy 
clay,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  country,  the 
worst. 

Preparing  the  Land. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  growing  Asparagus 
in  beds  is  giving  way  to  the  modern  system  of 
culture  in  single  rows,  at  rather  wide  intervals. 
When  we  know  the  requirements  of  a  plant,  the 
best  way  of  working  up  to  those  requirements 
should  be  kept  ste^ily  in  view,  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  this  at  once. 
Asparagus  does  not  thrive  well  in  cold,  heavy 
clays,  but,  in  the  majority  of  instamoes,  the 
natural  soil  may  be  so  altered  as  to  be  rendered 
suitable  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  in  such  cases  is  to  bum  a  lot  of  the 
clay  and  use  the  ashes  to  open  up  the  remainder, 
and  then  add  as  much  manure,  and  sand,  and 
lime  as  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  This  work 
should  be  done  in  autumn,  say  in  September 
and  October;  and,  after  trenching  and  inter¬ 
mixing,  the  surface  should  bo  left  rough  till 
March.  To  obtain  fine  produce  there  must  be 
vigour  and  strength  of  crown,  and  though  much 
of  this  vigour  may  be  obtained  by  increasing 
the  space  commonly  allotted  to  each  plant,^  yet, 
in  order  to  sustain  them  afterwards  in  a 
vigorous  condition,  the  land  must  be  well  done. 

In  Asparagus  culture,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  success  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
condition  of  the  land,  and  its  condition  cannot 
be  kept  up  without  a  good  deal  of  manure,  and 
it  is  very  important  that  the  land  should  be  well 
prepared  at  the  outset. 

Raising  the  Plants. 

This  is  always  done  from  seeds  sown  in 
spring.  Asparagus  even  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  requires  a  good  deal  of  time 
before  it  yields  any  return.  It  is  not  often  that 
any  produce  can  be  cut  before  the  third  year 
after  planting  unless  very  strong  roots  are 
planted,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  to  shorten 
that  long  probationary  time  it  is  worth  knowing. 
When  plants  have  to  be  bought  I  have  always 
used  those  of  one  year’s  growth  from  the  seed  ; 
but  if  the  land  is  in  first-rate  trim  in  March  I 
should  prefer  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Transplanted  plants 
always  lose  a  little  time  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves,  and  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
any  length  of  time  they  will  lose  strength.  In 
making  an  ^paragus  plantation  on  a  site  not 
quite  first-rMe,  it  is  far  better  to  sow  the  seeds 
on  the  site,  and  not  transplant,  than  to  buy  ; 
and  it  would  be  the  worst  practice  to  import 
plants  from  a  superior  kind  of  soil  to  an  inferior 
one,  as  the  probabilities  are  many  of  the  plants 
would  dwindle  and  die,  and  the  plantation 
would  be  a  failure.  I  have  a  case  in  my  mind 
where  a  clergyman,  living  in  an  upland  dLstrict, 
had  a  present  of  a  lot  of  one  year  Asparagus 
plants  from  a  friend  living  in  the  Fens — strong, 
vigorous  plants,  with  robust-looking  crowns; 
but  they  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  altered  circumstances,  and  turned  out  a 
complete  failure.  Had  seeds  been  sown  on  the 
spot,  and  the  young  plants  thinned  out  to  the 
rt^quisite  distance  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
make  a  selection,  time  would  have  been  gained. 
In  fact,  1  always  think  Asparagus  plants 
should  ^  raised  at  home,  if  possible  ;  where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  sow  on  the  site  of  the 
proposed  plantation,  it  is  customary  to  sow 
and  prepare  the  bed  iu  some  other  part  of  the 
garden.  Sometimes  the  seeds  are  sown  broad¬ 
cast  and  covered  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
deep  with  light,  rich  soil ;  and,  if  the  surface  of 
the  soil  be  dry,  just  flattened  down  with  the 
back  of  the  sp«ule  ;  but  I  prefeprt*vBOw  in  drill 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  about:  8  Ir  9  if^  *  a 
as  the  plants  will  ohly  occupy Nhelild^us  m 
Another  way  of  raising  Asparagns  plants, Wd 


as  it  generally  leads  to  the  gain  of  a  great  many 
roots  perhaps  better  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  | 
work  of  the  plant.  Whether  we  transplant 
from  the  seed  bed  or  from  boxes  in  the  way  last 
suggested,  some  time  during  the  month  of  April 
(early  or  late  in  the  month,  according  to  the 
season)  is  the  beet  time  to  plant.  If  there  is 
space  under  glass  some  time  will  be  gained  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  February  in  pans  or  pots, 
and  placing  them  in  a  hotbed,  potting  olT  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  move,  and 
growing  them  under  glass  till  May,  shifting  the 
plants  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it.  This 
IS  really  an  excellent  plan,  gaining  pretty  well 
a  season  in  point  of  time.  The  b^t  plan  is  to 
make  up  a  slight  hotbed  of  leaves  for  the  plants 
after  they  are  potted  off,  and  in  April  draw  off 
the  lights  on  tine  days,  covering  up  again  at 
night,  planting  out  about  the  middle  of  May. 
And  now  come  the  questions.  How  shall  we 
plant  ?  Is  it  best  to 

Plant  in  Single  Rows 
Or  in  beds  ?  And  again,  if  we  plant  in  single 
rows,  how  much  space  shall  intervene  ?  The  old 
system  of  growing  Asparagus  in  beds  is  yielding 
to  the  plan  of  single  independent  rows.  Some 
people  think  this  is  a  new  idea  borrowed  from 
the  French,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  a 
few  days  ago  1  was  running  my  eye  through 
an  old  book  on  gardening,  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  there 
nd  the  single  row  system  recommended.  In 


field  culture  or  in  large  gardens  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  it  will  pay  better  to 
have  the  rows  at  least  12  feet  apart,  with 
other  crops  in  the  intervals  between.  The 
plants  in  the  rows  may  be  from  15  to  18  inches 
apart.  Under  this  system  the  work  could  be 
cheaply  done,  as  most  of  it  could  be  done  with 
horse  labour.  I  often  wonder,  in  these  bad  days 
for  agriculture,  someone  does  not  start  an 
Asparagus  farm  on  this  system,  as  during  the 
time  of  waiting  for  the  crop,  which  is  the  chief 
objection  ur^ed  against  it  by  the  most  intelligent 
farmers,  who  are  looking  for  something  to 
partially  take  the  place  of  Wheat,  the  land 
would  at  least  be  paying  expenses.  In  small 
gardens  single  rows  of  Asparagus  might  be 
plemted  in  any  suitable  situation.  On  dry 
porous  soils  it  is  best  to  plant  in  slight  hollows 
or  trenches,  as  the  plants  love  moisture,  and 
this  will  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  earthing 
up  of  the  crowns  to  blanch  the  stems  as 
they  arise.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  which  is  best,  the  blanched 
or  the  unblanched  Asparagns.  I  like  the 
medium  way  beat,  blanch  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  but  let  the  top  3  inches  be  above  ground. 
With  the  bed  system  we  may  either  have  the 
beds  3  feet  wide  with  two  rows  of  plants,  or 
5  feet  wide  occupied  with  three  rows.  In  either 
case  there  will  ^  2  feet  always  dividing  them 
for  the  purpose,  Kiving  free  access  to  gather  the 
produce,  &c.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted  the 
first  two  years  everything  must  be  done  to  en¬ 
courage  growth.  Liquid  manure  will  be  of 
great  service,  and  rich  top-dressings  should  be 
given  in  autumn,  but,  of  course  there  must  be 
nothing  cut  from  the  bed  during  those  two  first 
years.  In  windy  places,  until  the  growth 
becomes  strong  and  self-supporting,  a  stake 
and  a  tie  should  be  ^iven  to  the  strongest 
stems  to  prevent  the  wind  wrenching  them,  as 
everything  depends  upon  the  production  of 
strong  growth,  and  then  perfect  development 
and  ripening.  Sometimes  a  stolen  crop  of  some 
kind  of  vegetable  or  salad  is  taken  from  the  beds 
the  first  year  ;  but,  if  x»ermitted,  it  should  be  of 
the  briefest,  lightest  character,  such  as  Radishes 
or  Lettuces,  or  a  light  crop  of  CauliflowerSi 
selecting  a  small  early  kind  such  as  Veitch’s 
Forcing.  Some  people  attach  a  good  deal  of  im¬ 
portance  to  salt  as  a  manure  for  Asparagus,  and 
ijQ  some  instances,  especially  on  porous  soil,  it 
>uld  do  good,  but  in  no  case  should  more  than 


stealing  a  head  here  and  there,  but  there  must 
be  no  barsh,  ruthless  dealing  with  the  young 
plants.  Many  plantations  of  Asparagus  have 
TOen  hopelessly  ruined  by  being  too  covetous 
in  the  beginning.  The  ^oung  )<lant8  die,  and  n 
unsightly  blanks  appear  in  the  rows.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  culture  of  Asparagus  requires  so 
much  judgment  as 

Cutting  the  Produce. 

No  matter  how  much  care  and  skill  have  been  < 
bestowed  upon  the  raiding  of  the  plants  and  the 
preparation  of  the  land,  if  the  knife  be  used  - 
recklessly  the  result  will  be  failure.  Until  the 
plants  get  very  strong  it  is  better  to  take  only 
a  head  here  and  there  than  to  cut  all,  as  may  be 
done  with  impunity  in  the  case  of  older,  stronger 

{ilants.  Many  people,  in  dealing  with  estab- 
ished  plantations,  cut  everything  which  comes 
up  till  some  specified  time  which  has  be^  i 
found  best  in  that  particular  latitude.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  the  time  will,  probably,  be  from 
the  20th  to  the  end  of  June.  To  cut  after  that 
time  usually  weakens  the  beds  too  much  and 
leads  to  the  plants'  dying,  and  this  is  the  chief 
cause  of  blanks  arising  in  the  beds,  which  cause 
so  much  annoyance,  and  are  so  troublesome  to 
fill  quickly  and  well  afterwards.  In  thrusting 
the  knife  into  the  ground  to  cut  a  head,  we 
must  be  careful  that  none  of  the  advancing 
shoots  are  injured.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
danger,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  mention  it.  ^ 

Varieties. 

There  are  several  varieties  in  the  catalo^es 
of  the  best  houses,  but  it  is  questionable  it  all 
are  distinct.  But  there  are  certainly  two— the 
purple  and  the  green — and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  to  choose  betw'cen  them.  Probably  if  we 
obtain  a  packet  of  seeds  and  sow  them  we  shall 
obtain  both  varieties  from  that  x^Rohet.  I  do 
not  Siy  it  is*  not  possible  to  purchase  them,  and 
really  have  them  separate.  I  can  only  say  I 
have  generally  had  them  mixed.  There  is  a 
variety  called  the  Colossal,  bnt  I  am  doubtful 
if  it  is  really  distinct.  It  is  probably  only  a 
selection  from  the  old  kind.  However,  at  first 
it  does  seem  more  vigorous,  and  on  that  account 
it  is  worth  growing  in  order  to  save  time.  In 
saving  seeds,  select  those  from  the  most 
vigorous  stems,  gathering  them  when  ripe, 
and  when  the  pulp  which  surround  the  se^s 
is  quite  soft,  wash  the  seeds  from  among 
it,  dry  them,  and  pack  them  away  in  a  dry  cool 
place  till  they  are  required.  Asparagus  seeds 
will  keep  go^  several  years.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  many,  but  I  have  sown  them  and 
obtained  a  good  crop  of  plemts  when  four  years 
old. 

Value  of  Spring  Shelter. 

The  early  Asparagus  is  often  injured  by  cold, 
frosty  weather  in  spring,  and  any  shelter  which 
will  break  the  force  and  take  away  the  bleakness 
of  the  east  wind  in  April,  and  oftentimes  in  May, 
will  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  young  heads  of 
Asparagus  just  pushing  out.  The  best  shelters 
are  movable  glass  frames,  and  with  a  number 
of  these  Asparagus  may  be  cut  very  much  earlier 
from  the  open  air  bed  than  is  generally  done. 
They  should  be  placed  on  the  beds  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  after  they  can  be  spared  from 
the  autumn  and  winter  salads,  and  they  will 
come  in  for  hardening  young  bedding  stuff 
when  the  Asparagns  beds  do  not  require  their 
shelter.  If  glazed  frames  are  not  available,  d^ 
sprays  of  Bracken  scattered  over  the  beds  will 
be  very  useful.  Branches  of  Hazel,  such  as  arc 
commonly  used  for  Pea  sticks,  laid  over  the  beds 
afford  a  good  deal  of  shelter,  and  may,  in  cold 
situations,  bo  profitably  employed  without 
being  taken  from  their  original  purpose. 

E.  Holl'AY. 


Locality.— May  I  Bu^prest  that  the  value  of  many  o 
the:  lijtte’s  in  Gasdenino  IbLUSTRATSD  would  be  preatlj 

I  ibereas^  if  the  writers  would  add  at  loa^t  the  cjornty  ii 
which  thcv  l'ye,?;  The  ex  periences  of  a  (rvden,  locality  am 

-  ‘  - --  - 


..  .. VQ  /l  wnicr  inevi  yejr  ■ineiex  pwicQceaoi  iwcmiihv  ani 

-a-por.nd  to  the  square  j  rtr  .  be  -^i^6R-4^iiniatoui)k;ib^hvareK«  nerall^  c  f  very  little  practic^  use 
Plenty  of  manure  there  must  be,  and,^^!  have  lpj^j^p  tbc  soiMs  caicfully  discrfbcd.-o.  A.  N. 
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OITTDOOB  PIiAItTa 


Jasmlnnm  nudiflorum. — Anyone  having 
Tiicant  ppacea  on  their  hoa«e  or  other  walls 
should  furnish  tbein  with  this  Jasmine.  We 
have  had  it  flowering  on  both  east  and  south 
aspects  for  a  few  weeks  past,  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  good  condition  for  many  weeks  to  come. 
It  is  very  useful  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  in 
a  cut  state  when  arranged  with  some  suitable 
green  material.  Some  shoots  of  it  have,  I  notice, 
got  intermixed  with  those  of  Cotoneaster,  which 
forms  a  pleasing  background  for  them,  the 
coral  red  berries  of  that  charming  wall  plant 
eontraating  well  with  the  bright  yellow  blossoms 
of  the  Jasmine. 

SeecUinfiT  Pfimulafl.  —  Hardy  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses  of  the  ordinary  decorative  kind 
(as  in  the  case  of  Anemones)  are  never  seen  to 
batter  advantage  than  when  raised  from  seeds 
sown  every  year.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  in 
■ummer  or  autumn  as  a<>oQ  as  the  seed  ripens 
upon  the  plant.  In  this  way  a  good  stock  of 
frah  young  plants  is  obtained  for  planting  out 
•very  spring.  If  any  varieties  of  exceptional 
merit  are  thus  raised,  they  may  be  increased  by 
division  as  in  the  case  of  named  florists’  varie¬ 
ties.  One  can  never  have  too  many  Primroses 
for  spring  bloom,  and  as  good  strains  of  seed 
are  now  obtainable,  no  garden  need  lack  these 
nms  of  the  opening  year.  Some  rich, 
dark  velvety  Polyanthuses  and  gold-laced 
varieties  (seedlings)  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  last 
year  were  really  lovely  in  a  Holly-sheltered 
nook  beneath  a  graceful  bit  of  J apanese  Bamboo. 
Above  all  others  for  decorative  work  are  to  be 
prized  those  Giant  Polyanthuses  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Goloonda  race, 
great  Oxlipa  of  all  shades  of  yellow  and  orange, 
and  some  with  huge  trusses  of  a  Daffodil-likc 
tsidl 

JLooaba  JapODioa.— With  me  the  regu- 
bitlly  with  which  this  Aucuba  fruits  every  year 
Is  aemewhat  remarkable ;  it  is  even  more 
Fignlariii  bearing  a  crop  of  berries  than  the 
Pyraeaatha,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

leart  interesting  matter  pertaining  to 
tte  Avmba,  too,  is  the  ^t  that  it  fruits  even 
if  tbs  male  and  female  plants  are  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  apart.  I  have  also  observed  that 
slaee  oar  plants  have  borne  heavy  crops  of 
harries  they  have  not  grown  nearly  so  fast  as 
they  did  before  doing  so— a  circumstance  which 
fliearly  shows  that  the  production  of  fruit  in 
the  ease  of  this  plant  has  its  drawbacks, 
alfehoogh  the  fruit  is  so  attractive  when  ripe. — 

J.  C 

Veronica  Andersonl.  —  This  useful 
IhBtumn  and  winter  flowering  plant  is  most 
acceptable  for  lengthening  the  season  of  out¬ 
door  flowers,  as  it  is  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
several  degrees  of  frost  without  injury  to  its 
blossoms.  The  Veronica  grows  freely  in  any 
light,  well-drained  soil,  and  on  the  south  coast 
is  a  great  favourite  with  amateur  gardeners,  as 
it  makes  fine  bushes,  that  are  at  all  times  pre¬ 
sentable,  and  especially  valuable  during  the 
winter  months,  when  flowers  are  scarce  out-of- 
doors,  its  rosy  blossoms  and  shining  foliage 
being  of  great  service  in  helping  the  floral 
dispUy,  and  in  localities  where  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  this  plant  out  during  the  winter  months, 
they  may  be  utilised  for  decorating  the  con- 
servatorv.  I  And  young  plants  put  out  in 
Borsery  beds  in  April,  about  1  foot  apart,  make 
nice,  useful  plants  for  lifting  in  the  autumn, 
nod  the  variegated  form  of  V.  Andersoni  make 
B  very  useful  foliage  plant,  not  only  for  outdoor 
bedding  during  the  summer,  but  also  under 
glass  in  winter. — J.  G.,  Bants, 

“Wreath  Naeturtium  (Tropseolum  poly- 
pbyllum)  and  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropaeolum 
speciosum). — I  was  much  interested  in  the 
snort  article  on  these  which  appeared  in  a  late 
uamber.  Would  the  writer  give  further  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  when  and  how  to  plant  ?  I  have 
seen  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  Flame  Nasturtium 
oovering  a  large  part  of  a  small  house  facing 
sooth  in  the  Romford  Road,  near  London, 
presenting  a  very  handsome  and  striking  appear¬ 
ance.  I  am  anxious  so  to  cover  my  house. — L. 

A  pretty  rook  plant  — Dentaria^-j^ly- 
pbylla  is  one  of  the  pr^iest  of  all  th^pringv 
flowering  Crucifers.  damp.  sheh'/eAd  spifaJ 
on  the  rockery,  where  its  large  pale-yellow 


flowers  are  somewhat  protected  from  piercing  were  planted  out  last  October.  Surely  those 
winds,  they  may  be  seen  in  full  beauty  in  Febru-  grand,  showy,  outdoor  flowers,  that  exacted  so 
ary.  As  a  pot  plant  for  cool  conservatory  deco-  much  admiration  from  our  grandsires,  are 
ration,  it  is  thoroughly  well  worth  growing,  deserving  of  encouragement  from  Gardekino, 
Besides  being  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  hand-  that  has  done  so  much  to  banish  mere  glare  and 
some  of  the  European  species  of  the  genus,  it  is  geometric  formality  in  the  flower  grounds  I 
also  one  of  the  most  interesting,  by  reason  of  the  There  is  hardly  any  soil  or  situation  in  which 
peculiarities  in  its  geographical  distribution,  the  hardier  and  more  robust  kinds  will  not 
In  Switzerland  Dentaria  polyphylla  is  found  in  succeed.  All  of  us  should  grow  some  of  them. — 
the  humid  ravines  of  some  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 

forests.  The  Nile  Lily. — Much  has  been  written  of 

The  Early  Forget-me-not.— My osotis  late  in  the  pages  of  Gardening  in  favour  of  the 
dissitiflora  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  charm-  Lily  of  the  Nile  (Calla  .*bthiopica),  but  I  think 
ing  hardy  flowers  in  cultivation.  Single  well-  that  half  of  its  beauties  have  not  yet  been  told, 
develop^  plants  are  very  eflfective,  but  to  To  see  it  growing  as  luxuriantly  as  in  its  native 
see  what  this  plant  is  capable  of  it  should  country  one  should  see  it  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
be  planted  in  clumps  of  a  dozen  or  more  plants  Last  December  I  saw  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  for- 
together  ;  then  the  mass  of  lovely  blue  is  very  gotten,  and  such  as  could  not  be  seen  elsewhere 
striking.  The  first  time  I  saw  this  charming  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Isles.  A  friend 
Forget-me-not  was  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  of  mine  hod  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre  planted 
where,  at  a  ^rtain  time  of  year,  it  sells  very  with  these  plants,  the  greater  part  of  which 
well ;  and  this  reminds  me  of  the  great  amount  were  in  bloom.  Some  of  the  spathes  measured 
of  pleasure  to  bo  derived  from  giving  it  the  over  4  feet  from  the  base  to  the  point, 
shelter  of  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  in  winter.  Hundreds  of  these  blooms  were  out,  and  sent  to 
Unlike  its  near  relation,  M.  sylvatica,  which  is  so  London  and  other  markets  for  Christmas  decora- 
commonly  seen  in  small  gardens,  it  has  an  tions.  Here  in  the  Scilly  Isles  this  plant  is  an 
element  of  tenderness  in  it,  which  renders  ifc  a  evergreen,  consequently  the  time  of  trans- 
p^rcy  to  very  hard  winters  and  inclement  springs,  planting  them  is  more  a  matter  of  convenience 
For  this  reason  it  has  never  become  so  than  otherwise.  I  have  just  finished  setting 
thoroughly  popular  as  it  would  otherwise  have  out  a  bed  of  seedlings  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
done.  It  is,  however,  so  much  superior  to  the  May  of  the  present  year,  some  of  the  most  for- 
hardier  kinds  when  it  does  well  that  everyone  ward  of  them  measured  9  inches  in  height,  and 
should  grow  a  few  plants  of  it.  Placed  under  young  rootlets  were  formed  round  the  crowns. 

The  period  of  blooming  here  is  from  December 
to  June.— J.  C.  Tonkin,  Scilly  Isles, 

Buc€Hyptu8  globulus.— Your  correspon- 
dent  in  the  issue  of  the  6th  inst.  seems  to  be 
proud  of  his  Gum  tree,  and  well  he  may  be,  for 
^  W  his  tree  has  made  good  growth.  But  if  he 

should  ever  visit  the  Scilly  Isles  he  could  see  in 
Abbey  Gardens  at  Ti'esco  the  largest,  un- 
doubtedly,  in  the  British  Isles.  It  measures 
^  height,  with  a  girth  of  9  foot  of  trunk. 
In  those  gardens  a  great  number  of  them  of 
various  sizes  may  be  seen.  In  its  native  country 
^  attains  the  height  of  some  460  feet,  with  a  cir- 

cumforence  of  60  feet  at  the  base  of  the  trunk. 
This  tree  is  said  to  absorb  its  own  weight  of 
moisture  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  has  been 
found  to  greatly  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  malarious  districts.  It  has  been  extensively 
planted  at  Cyprus.— J.  C.  Tonkin,  Scilly  Isles. 

12394.— Tropseolum  Lobbismum.— The 
brilliant  scarlet  creeper  that  grows  so  well  at 
—  Bettws-y-loed  is  Tropseolam  speciosum,  a 

— tuberous- rooted  variety,  and  may  be  haul  from 
~  seedsmen.  Tropaeolum  Lobbianum  Townsoni  is 

Tho  MTly  For<.t  me  not  (Ujo»tU  diMlUflor.),  ‘he  most  brilliant  ud  free-floweting  of  tbii 

variety,  and  is  raised  from  cuttings  annually. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  in  Bowden  are  a  mass 
the  friendly  shelter  of  a  glass  roof  it  comes  into  ^  w down  to  October  and 

bloom  early,  and  naturally  exhibits  a  perfection  November.  H.  W. 

of  development  not  always  attained  in  the  open.  12350.— Dahlias  in  the  open  ground.— If  the  soil 
When  the  old  plants  have  done  blooming  they  1*  Wrly  light  they  will  keep  very  wen,  but  they  will  need 

miAv  h«  nnlUfl  tn  niPees  and  dibbled  into  a  ahadv  protection  against  frost.  They  should  be  covered 

may  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  diDblea  into  a  snady  ^  littcror  ashes,  and  If  arranged  in  the 

border.  Seedlings  are,  however,  best,  and  fo^m  of  a  mound  so  much  the  better,  as  the  heavy  raius 
these  are  sure  td  come  up  during  the  summer  will  in  a  measure  be  thrown  off.  With  us  Dahlias  left  in 
where  plaote  have  bloomed  the  preceding  ground  Uat  .Inter  bloomy  .dithl.  put  .nmmer.  but 
.  bothwlnter,  summer,  and  spring  were  dry,  which  preserved 

spring.  ByFLKBT.  roots  in  go^  condition. — J.  C.  B. 

Hellebores. — Apotheker  Bogren  appears  to  -  in  mild  winters  the  Dahlia  tubers  may  be  left  out 

be  the  best  of  the  spotted  section  of  this  family,  all  the  wintcr.but  It  Is  a  vep^  risky  ttlng  to  do,  m  they  are 
1«:i«Aarlfr  frnn  flnwprino  and  the  individual  killedshould  the  frost  reach  them ;  besides,  should  they  live 
it  18  early,  ir^  nowenng,  ana  tne  inaiviouai  ^jj^Q^gh  the  winter,  the  plants  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and  clear  in  colour  ;  the  propagated  cuttings.  The  best  waj-  is  to  lift  and  dry 
latter  is  a  soft  light  rosy  purple,  literally  the  tubers,  afterwards  .storing  them  in  a  dry  place  for  the 
covered  with  crimson  spots.  1  presume  it  is  a  winter  where  frost  cannot  reach  them.-J.  D.  E. 

hvbriri  There  are  few  hardv  nlants  better  -  Many  tubers  will  keep  sound  in  the  ground  during 

nybnd.  -ine™  arc  lew  naray  pianw  TOwer  j  ^  •’bat  the  frort  will  catch  the  young  growth  in 

worth  pot  culture,  and  the  same  may  be  said  spring  and  kill  them.-K. 

of  H.  Commerzienrath  Benary,  illustrated  lately  12355.- Culture  of  Echeverlas.— I  would  advise 
in  Gardening.  It  is  a  later  kind,  nearly  pure  “Mrs.  R."  to  take  up  all  her  Echeverlas  if  not  already 
white,  also  abundantly  spotted  with  crimson—  done,  and  Uke  off  all  the  young  suckers  attached  to  them, 
i*n  rtiUiviAfinn  BPPma  to  ha  the  oromr  »nd  plant  them  all  in  boxes  in  pretty  good  soil,  after 

in  fact,  pot  cultivation  seems  to  be  we  pro^r  them  in  cold  frames  near  the  glass,  and  give 

one  for  this  section,  as  from  the  pendant  habit  {a  ^vourable  weather,  I  have  got  over  three  hundred 
of  the  blooms  the  lovely  interior  markings  are  at  present  treated  in  this  way.— Cabpst. 
lost  out  in  the  border.— J.  M.,  Dorset,  12346  — Ivy  on  walls.— If  the  Ivy  is  kept  trained  over 

Planting  Banunouluaea-I  .h.llmake 

two  beds  of  these  early  in  the  year.  It  is  a  little  in  time,  grow  over  and  attach  itself  to  the  brick.- K. 
early,  but  the  soil  is  warm  and  dryish,  and  does  Wild  Mignonette  (Reseda  lutoaX— A  perennial 
not  retain  much  moisture,  and,  except  a  great  MIgnonettewTiich  grows  well  out-of-doors,  and  which  I 
change  come.,  I  do  not  anticipato  any  ham. 

Here  we  have  had  practically  no  winter  this  ^n  ordinary  room.  It  shows  up  weU  by  lamp-light.  The 
year.  I  am  now  only  referring  to  the  more  plant  is  quite  hardy  and  flowers  In  long  spikes,  but  is 
tender  Persian  Ranuncnlns,  for  the  hardier  and  nearly  scentless.- E.  R,  M. 

more  robust  French,  and  the  too  seldom  seen  cf 

Meladores,  and  that  strain,  Lidy‘ Selborno,  L’Incomparable,  Madame  C. 

''■bj^iEllJe  Ranunculus,  as  well  as  the  hero 5  1  iMigraogff,  iJ'eu  MdrrMes,;  H.  ^  j.  d’EquUior,  Orph^, 
gro^^  Turbans,  are  all  over  the  ground,  trod  '  Ruora  striata,  Thuiiberg.'-^K.  ^ 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The  early  Forget  me-not  (Myojotls  dissitiflora). 


Mignonette  (Reseda  lutoaX— A  perennial 
ite  w^ich  grows  well  out-of-doors,  and  which  I 


B  in  vases.  It  has 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

Asparagus  and  Seakale  beds.— This 
is  the  beat  time  to  prepare  beds  of  these  useful 
vegetables,  for  although  the  actual  plantiug 
need  not  be  performed  until  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  the  work  of  preparing  the  beds  should 
ba  done  as  early  in  the  winter  as  possible,  so 
that  the  surface  soil  may  get  mellow  and  friable 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  For  amateur 
gardeners  the  plan  of  lifting  the  roots  of  these 
vegetables  and  forcing  them  in  heated  struc¬ 
tures  is  not  so  well  suited  as  it  is  for  market 
growers,  or  for  large  private  places,  and  it  is  far 
Mtter  to  have  some  really  ^ood  permanent  beds 
well  made  at  first  that  willy  leld  a  good  supply  for 
many  years  with  but  very  little  need  of  renewal. 
The  preparation  of  the  soil  by  deep  trenching 
is  of  the  highest  importance  for  crops  that 
stand  for  years  in  one  place.  Whore  a  good 
depth  of  soil  exists  at  least  two  spits  deep  should 
be  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  manure  mixed 
with  it  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  coast  a  good  dressing 
of  Seaweed  should  ba  applied  as  it  suits  mari¬ 
time  plants  extremely  well.  After  the  soil  has 
laid  up  roughly  for  some  time,  it  should  be 
forked  over,  and  a  dressing  of  salt  applied,  and, 
as  soon  as  growth  commences,  tlm  most  favour¬ 
able  season  for  planting  has  arrived.  Asparagus 
should  be  planted  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  two  rows 
of  plants  being  ample  if  fine  heads  are  desired. 
They  should  be  planted  just  as  the  young 
growth  begins  to  show  above  ground,  April 
^ing  the  most  favourable  month  for  planting  ais 
a  rule,  although  locality  must  be  studied  with 
this  as  with  other  crops.  After  planting  is  com¬ 
plete,  a  mulching  on  the  surface  of  half  rotten 
manure  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  in 
keeping  the  roots  in  an  equable  state  as 
regards  moisture,  and  checking  extreme 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  As  the  top 
growth  progresses,  some  short  Pea-sticks 
should  be  put  in  between  the  rows  to  preserve 
the  tops  from  being  broken  off  by  wind. 
Seakale  is  usually  propagated  by  root  cuttings, 
and  good  crowns  ht  for  forcing  are  grown  in 
one  season  ;  but  for  forming  permanent  beds  I 
like  one-year-old  seedlings,  as  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  rot  off,  and  are  altogether  more 
vigorous.  The  seed  of  both  Seakale  and 
Asparagus  may  be  sown  in  drills  1  foot  apart  on 
light,  friable  soil,  and,  beyond  keeping  free  from 
weeds,  very  little  attention  is  needed  the  first 
season,  and  when  the  tops  die  down  naturally 
ttie  work  of  trausplautiug  the  Seakale  may  be 
pushed  on,  and  the  young  Asparagus  will  be 
ready  in  April.  In  planting  Seakale  three 
plants  should  be  put  in  a  clump  sufficiently 
cloee  for  a  large  forcing  pot  to  cover  them,  the 
clumps  should  to  at  least  a  yard  apart  each  way. 
They  should  not  be  foroed  the  first  season,  but 
after  that  they  may  be  covered  with  their 
forcing  pots  in  December,  and  a  good  depth  of 
leaves,  and  long  manure  enough  to  generate  a 
gentle  heat.  That  will  bring  Seakale  beauti¬ 
fully  blanched  in  about  six  weeks  from  the 
date  of  covering,  and  l)y  the  aid  of  about  two 
dozen  forcing  pots,  and  covering  a  few  roots  at 
a  time,  a  succession  of  forced  Kale  may  to  had 
for  a  long  time,  as  the  nearer  it  gets  to  the 
natural  season  of  growth,  the  less  heat  will  it 
take  to  force  the  Seakale  into  growth  ;  but  the 
iwta  must  to  completely  covered  to  exclude 
light  and  ensure  perfect  blanching,  without 
which  the  Kale  is  hard,  stringy,  and  hardly 
recognisable  as  the  same  vegetable.  After 
forcing,  the  old  crowns  should  to  cut  off  level 
with  the  ground,  and  they  will  then  develop 
new  crowns.'— J.  O.,  KanU. 

Snow’s  Winter  White  BrooooU.  — 
Thanks  to  the  prevalence  of  mild  weather,  an  un¬ 
interrupted  supply  of  Broccoli  has  been  procur¬ 
able  from  open  fields  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  ;  no  sooner  was  Autumn  Giant  exhausted 
than  the  early  winter  kinds  of  Broccoli  began  to 
come  in,  and  lately  Snow’s  Winter  White,  nearly 
a  foot  In  diameter,  as  firm  as  cricket  balls,  has 
been  plentiful.  The  system  of  culture  in  open 
fields  18  to  allow  plenty  of  room  both  in  the  seed 
bod  and  between  the  roots — treatment  under 
which  the  plants  becomedwarf  and  stocky.  The 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  March  thinly ; 
th  ?refore  to  keep  down  weeds  little  hoes  can  be 
worked  amongst  the  young  Beedling^.  These 
soon  form  robust  plants,  and  in  fcy 
they  are  planted  apaV^WEply^ 


ploughed  land  that  has  been  cleared  of  other 
crops,  or  between  every  second  row  of  Potatoes, 
and  beyond  keeping  them  clean  very  little  in 
the  way  of  cultivation  is  needed  until  the  heads 
are  fit  for  catting.  Broccoli  grown  in  this  way 
is  decidedly  superior  to  that  grown  in  close- 
walled  gardens,  where  it  invariably  gets  grown 
up  lanky  and  tall,  while  the  size  of  the  heads 
depends  more  on  the  size  of  the  stems  than  on 
the  length  and  abundance  of  the  leaves.  Al¬ 
though  winter  Broccoli  is  a  precarious  crop, 
owing  to  sudden  visitations  of  severe  frost,  a 
good  selection  of  Snow’s  Winter  White  is  a  valu¬ 
able  vegetable  for  either  market  or  private  use. 
When  it  comes  in  too  fast  it  may  be  kept  back 
for  a  considerable  time  if  laid  in  by  the  heels  and 
covered  with  litter  if  sharp  frost  sets  in.— J.  G. 

Mushrooms. — A  correspondent  asks  if 
there  is  any  way  of  growing  Mushrooms  out¬ 
doors  by  spawn  or  other  artificial  means.  If  he 
has  or  can  get  stable  manure,  and  will  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  up  tods  after  the  manner  of 
those  formed  by  growers  for  market,  ho  will  to 
able  to  grow  Mushrooms  out-of-doors.  Growers 
for  market  get  their  manure,  as  a  rule,  from 
London,  they  shake  out  some  of  the  straw,  and 
put  it  in  heaps  to  ferment.  This  it  soon  does, 
when  it  should  be  turned  to  let  out  the  fiery 
gases,  and  moderate  the  heat,  when  it  is  ready 
for  putting  together.  The  way  to  make  the 
tods  is  to  place  the  manure  ridge  fashion,  say 
3  feet  or  4  feet  through  at  the  bottom  and 
about  the  same  in  height,  making  it  narrow  at 
the  ridge  and  treading  it  down  quite  firm  as 
the  work  proceeds.  When  thus  made  up  and 
the  heat  has  subsided  to  75  degs.  or  80  degs.,  it 
is  ready  for  spawning.  This  should  be  done 
by  making  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  tod  a  foot 
or  so  apart.  In  these  put  pieces  of  spawn  about 
the  size  of  small  Apples,  and  cover  the  bed 
thickly  with  long  straw  to  ward  off  wet  and 
maintain  an  equable  temperature.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  so  the  spawn  will  have  run  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  the  bed  to  be  earthed  up,  which 
should  to  done  by  placing  an  inch  thick  of  soil 
all  over  it  and  patting  it  down  firm  and  smooth. 
Then  replace  the  straw  as  a  protection  to  the 
Mushrooms,  which  will  make  their  appearance 
in  eight  or  ten  weeks.  To  be  successful  the 
site  for  the  tod  must  to  a  high  and  dry  one,  for 
if  low,  and  water  lies  or  soaks  into  the  manure, 
it  will  drown  and  perish  the  spawn,  and  failure 
will  be  the  result.  If  the  object  is  to  have 
Mushrooms  daring  summer,  the  position  chosen 
for  the  tods  should  be'  a  cool,  shaded  one, 
a  good  place  being  in  an  orchard  under  trees,  or 
at  the  back  of  a  north  wall  or  building  where 
the  sun  does  not  shine,  as  Mushrooms  cannot 
endure  hot  air  and  must  have  plenty  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture,  in  imitation  of  what  they  get 
naturally  when  they  come  up  in  pastures  and 
other  places  during  the  autumn.  The  thick 
covering  helps  to  give  them  this,  as  it  arrests 
evaporation,  and  the  vapour  escaping  from  the 
soil  is  held  in  suspension  under  the  straw. 
Even  in  some  Mushroom  houses  it  is  necessary 
to  cover  the  beds,  as  when  the  houses  are  lofty 
or  not  closely  ceiled,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
arid,  and  the  Mushrooms  die  off  as  soon  as  they 
show  themselves  through  the  tod. — S.  D. 

12371.— Forming  Asparagua  bed.— To 
grow  this  valuable  vegetable  to  perfection,  the 
fii*at  thing  is  to  choose  a  nice  open  plot  of 
good,  deep,  rich  soil,  manure  heavily,  and 
trench  or  double  dig  in  the  autumn,  leaving 
the  surface  in  a  rough  state,  and  by  the 
latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
when  in  good  working  order,  prepare  the 
beds.  The  most  convenient-sized  b^s  for  weed¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  &o.,  wo  find  are  those  about 
5  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  four  rows  of  plante, 
each  plant  15  inches  apart.  The  plants  should 
to  very  carefully  planted,  spreading  the  roots 
evenly  and  straight,  and  making  them  secure. 
When  more  than  one  bod  is  wanted  leave  paths 
between  18  inches  wide,  which  should  be  made 
use  of  by  forking  in  the  previous  mulchings  and 


ring  to  large  gardens,  but  I  consider  it  the  least 
trouble.  .Mother  way  1  can  mention,  which,  no 
doubt,  in  some  gardens  quite  repay  the  enor¬ 
mous  labour — viz.,  in  getting  the  soil  out  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet  6  inches,  and  running  a  drain 
down  the  centre  and  C  inches  of  brickbats,  which 
forms  a  good  drainage,  and  then  filled  in  with 
good  turf  and  manure,  and  planted  in.  the 
former  way.  A  moderate  dressing  of  salt  is  very 
beneficial  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  sowing  of 
Asparagus  seed  should  take  place  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  Anril  in  good  ground  previously  pre¬ 
pared,  and  sown  rather  thickly  in  drills. 
Great  care  must  to  taken  in  cleaning  the  beds, 
as  the  seedlings  are  so  very  minute  at  first. 
Some  people  plant  at  one  year  old,  and  by  the 
second  year  they  are  good  strong  plants  for 
permanent  planting. — J.  T.  Smith,  D^rhy,  . 

- The  simplest  way  to  make  an  Aspara^ptis  bed  ib  to 

ircoch  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  if  it  can  be  done  so 
deeply,  and  in  doing  this  place  three  good  layers  of  manure 
in  the  trenches  as  the  work  progresses.  This  should  be 
done  in  the  autumn.  In  March  retrench  the  ground,  which 
will  well  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the 
Asparagus  commences  to  grow,  it  should  be  planted  out, 
four  rows  of  plants  in  one  bod,  and  they  ought  to  be  at  least 
15  inches  apart— J.  D.  E. 

Celery  maggot.— The  simplest  and  most  effective 
way  of  destroying  this  troublesomo  pest  is  dusting  the 
leaves  w  ith  soot  on  its  first  appearance,  repeating  the  soot 
application  as  often  as  it  is  washed  off  by  rains.  Such 
dustings  are  also  benofleial  to  the  Celery  in  other  ways, 
beeides  saving  the  leaves  from  being  matetially  injured 
by  the  grub.— J.  D.  E. 


Formlngr  and  repairingr  lawns.— It  has 
been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  adds  so  great  a  charm  to  English  home¬ 
steads  as  the  lawns  or  Grass  plots  that  are 
generally  to  be  found  snrronnding  them  ;  and  as 
the  season  to  form,  relay,  or  repair  them  is  now 
approaching,  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  procedure  may  possibly  be  usefnl.  In 
forming  new  lawns,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  their  extent  must  be  dependent  on  the 
ground  at  command  ;  every  endeavour  should, 
however,  to  used  to  make  them  as  roomy  as 
possible,  and  towards  this  end  much  may  be 
done  by  placing  the  shrubs  and  trees,  or  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  them,  as  far  away  from  the 
house  as  the  boundary  will  permit ;  any  that 
stand  out  ought  to  to  of  the  tost  kind.  A  lawn 
need  not  necessarily  be  flat  or  level ;  it  may,  on 
the  contrary,  be  undnlating,  according  to  the 
natural  formation  of  the  ground.  In  preparing 
the  latter  for  the  turf,  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  see  that  any  portion  which  has  been  moved 
is  well  rammed,  for  if  not  it  will  be  continaally 
subsiding,  and  nothing  looks  worse  than  little 
hollows  caused  by  the  settling  of  the  earth. 
Another  important  matter  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  the  soil  of  lawns  should  not  be  rich,  for  if 
so  the  Grass  not  only  grows  fast,  bat  coarse,  and 
it  is  impossible  under  such  circumstances  to  get 
a  good  thick  bottom  or  keep  it  in  anything  like 
the  perfect  order  attainable  when  the  roots  are 
less  fed.  This  being  so,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
sand,  or  to  cart  poor  earth  for  ^e  levelling  and 
finishing  off  of  the  top,  but  when  so  applied  it 
should  be  put  on  regularly, or  the  Grass  will  to 
patchy,  which  will  spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  levelling  being  completed  and  the  surface 
raked  smooth  and  fine,  the  next  thing  is  to  either 
sow  seed  or  use  turf,  the  latter  being  by  far  the 
tost  way,  for  though  it  involves  more  labour, 
time,  and  expense,  the  work  is  at  once  complete, 
while  if  seed  be  sown  it  takes  a  year  to  get  a 

?;ood  bottom.  The  most  suitable  turf  is  that 
rom  pastures  and  waste  places  by  the  road -aide 
which  have  been  closely  fed  off  and  the  Grass  is 
short  and  fine,  with  a  sprinkling  of  white  Clover 
In  it.  If  turf  of  this  kind  can  to  got  a  fine  lawn 
may  soon  be  made.  The  most  handy  tfirves  to 
work  with  are  those  a  yard  long  and  a  foot  wide, 
and  the  thinner  they  are,  so  long  as 'they  will 
hang  together,  the  easier  they  will  roll  and  lay 
down  again.  No  open  joints  should  ^1oe  left  for 
the  air  to  get  in  ;  to  prevent  this  ft  is  a  good 
plan  to  pass  the  roller  over  the  turves  quickly 
after  they  are  down,  so  as  to  press  them  to  the 
1  V  — iCArth,  in  which  the  Grass  will  soon  take  root. 

I  If  inequalities  of  surface  should  by  chance 
Sante  vptTa  1  Asparagus  existafterthe  roller  has  been  used,  theymay  easily 

plants,  two  years  old  (Conover  s  Colossal),  fr..m  |  be  beaten  down  by  measis  of  a  rammer  when  the 


in  the  old-fashior.ed  systera-^ictilg^Ki-^IS^n^  The  time  4o  sow  is  about  the  middle 

w^ea  the  twad  should  be  jwattered 
I  smee  It  was  sown.  Of  ooux^ll  iett  refer-  ^vealy  !  oyeir  fchi^  of  the  finely- raked 
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ground  and  slightly  covered,  after  which,  if . 
birds  arc  kept  from  scratching  it  out  and  devour*  ! 
ing  it,  it  soon  germinates  and  grows  at  a  quick  ' 
rate  ii  the  weather  proves  favourable.  Lawns 
tliat  are  in  a  thin,  patchy  condition  may  be  im- 

E roved  in  two  ways  :  the  one  by  cutting  out  the 
are  or  worn  parts  and  relaying  with  fresh  turf, 
and  the  other  by  a  ton-dressing  of  rich,  finely- 
sifted  soil,  to  which  should  be  added  some  soot 
and  fresh  slaked  lime,  which  will  not  only  stimu¬ 
late  the  Grass  and  give  it  a  rich  deep  green 
colour,  but  will  also  kill  all  Moss,  which  on 
some  lawns  is  very  troublesome  and  if  not 
checked  or  destroyed  soon  gets  entire  possession. 
Daisies  and  Plantains,  too,  are  often  a  nuisance, 
and  to  eradicate  these  weeds  there  is  no  plan 
better  than  cutting  or  digging  them  out,  which, 
unless  they  are  thick,  is  no  great  task  if  set 
about  in  real  earnest  with  a  sharp  a(&d  suitable 
took — D.  S. 


surface  of  gravel  walks,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  opening  the  trench,  for,  if  buried  in  the  soil,  it 
disturb  the  rubble  in  the  bottom  ;  and,  if  neces-  is  a  long  time  thawing,  and  considerably  reduces 
sary,  apply  a  coating  of  fresh  gravel.  Roll  ,  its  temperature.  In  severe  weather,  in  the 
Grass  verges,  so  that  they  may  not  appear  '  absence  of  snow  as  a  protector,  a  load  or  two  of 
too  high  above  the  gravel  when  cut.  Protect  j  straw  rnbbish  should  be  kept  at  hand  to  throw 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 
Qlasshouses. 

CayELLi.is  cannot  withstand  dryness  at  the 
roots,  and  when  this  happens,  particularly  when 
they  are  making  their  growth,  they  become 
stunted,  the  roots  are  weakened,  and  the  flower- 
buds  fall  without  opening  ;  this  will  also  occur 
if  the  atmosphere  be  too  dry  when  they  ought 
to  be  expanding.  They  must  not,  however,  be 
over- watered. 

Sow  Palm  seeds  in  pans  or  boxes  of  loamy 
soil ;  the  boxes  may  be  kept  in  any  odd  corner 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  they 
must  be  placed  in  a  more  prominent  position. 
Sow  some  Cyclamens  in  an  intermediate  tempe¬ 
rature  and  keep  the  perns  containing  the  seeds 
near  the  glass.  Sow  Fern  spores  in  rongh  peat, 
either  in  pans  or  pots,  under  bell-glasses,  &o. 
Pot  ofl  the  seedlings  as  they  become  fit  for  that 
operation,  and  also  give  older  seedlings  a  shift. 

Introduoe  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Trop-TBolums,  Lantanas,  Coleuses,  Jresines,  Al- 
ternantheras,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium, 
and  similar  plants  into  a  brisk  moist  tempera¬ 
ture,  to  start  them  into  growth  for  enttings. 
Keep  roots  of  Cannas  in  pots  dry  by  building 
the  pots  one  above  another  in  some  dry  cool 
place. 

If  seeds  of  the  silver-leaved  Centanreas  be 
now  sown  in  a  warm  pit  or  frame  they  will 
make  fine  plants  by  bedding-out  time;  they 
shonld  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  in  fine  soil, 
containing  a  little  sand  and  well-rotted  leaf- 
mould  ;  let  the  seeds  be  only  just  covered  with 
soil,  and  keep  it  slightly  damp.  Ageraturas 
which  have  to  be  raised  from  seeds  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Golden  Pyrethmm  is 
best  raised  from  seed,  as,  propagated  in  this 
way,  the  plants  have  not  sach  a  disposition  to 
flower,  and  are  finer  than  those  obtained  from 
cuttings  or  division  ;  sown  now  in  warmth  they 
will  soon  be  up,  they  can  then  be  placed  in 
boxes  or  pots. 

Verbenas,  more  particularly  the  white  kinds, 
are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew  ;  on  its 
first  appearance  they  must  be  dusted  with  sul¬ 
phur.  It  will  be  well  now  to  put  the  store 
plants  of  Verbenas  in  a  little  heat  to  cause  them 
to  push  young  growth  for  cuttings  ;  50  degs.  by 
night  wUl  suit  them  well ;  let  them  be  on  a  shelf 
or  in  some  place  where  they  will  receive  plenty 
of  light,  and  keep  them  regularly  supplied  with 
water  ;  an  application  of  liquid  mannre  once  a 
week  will  be  beneficial  to  them,  and  will  canse 
the  production  of  more  enttings.  Heliotropes, 
Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  seotion,  and  Ageratnms 
should  also  be  put  in  warmth,  for  if  the  cuttings 
be  not  soft  and  young  they  do  not  root  so  readily. 
Humea  ele^ns  sown  last  summer  have  plenty 
of  roots,  shift  them  now  in  pots  big  enough  to 
serve  till  planting-out  time  arrives.  Green  fly 
most  be  guarded  against,  for  if  left  for  any 
length  of  time  undistnrbed  it  spoils  the  leaves. 

Flower  Garden, 

Any  ground  yet  unturned  should  be  dug  over 
as  soon  as  practicable  :  if  for  Dahlias,  Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks,  or  other  strong  growing  nose-feed¬ 
ing  plants  use  pleuty  of  manure  ;  but  if  for 
Tolargoniums,  or  other  plants  that  are  required 
to  produce  abundance  of  flowers  and  to  keep 
dwarf  in  growth,  a  dressing  of  leaf-mmtUywill 
be  more  Doneficial.  L&j  up  the;  grqu&d  Q vtCk 
roughly  in  order  that  the  frost, 
may  ameliorate  and  sweeten  it.  Break  up  the 


all  tender  plants  with  mulchings  and  temporary 
light  coverings  against  frost.  In  the  case  of 
flower  bods,  the  surface  soil  should  be  slightly 
loosened  whenever  the  weather  is  dry,  but  not 
so  deeply  as  to  injure  bulbs  planted  therein. 
Push  forward,  as  much  as  possible,  such 
operations  as  involve  the  removal  of  soil  or 
the  wheeling  of  gravel,  eompost,  and  manure  ; 
remove  overgrown  or  superfluous  trees  from 
the  lawns  or  elsewhere  during  dry  weather. 
When  the  weather  is  such  as  to  stop  the 
progress  of  all  operations  in  the  open  air, 
attend  to  the  preparation  of  stakes,  labels,  and 
Birch  besoms,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
useful  as  the  season  advances. 

Many  bulbs  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  open  border  disappear  altogether 
during  winter,  and  their  crowns  are  not  unfre- 
quently  injured  by  being  trampled  upon,  unless 
they  are  all  distinctly  labelled  ;  but  where  this 
is  not  considered  necessary,  a  stout  Oak  peg 
shonld  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  each  group  or 
patch  of  bulbs  or  herbaceous  plants  of  any  kind 
which  disappears,  and  this  peg  should  stand 
some  4  in.  or  5  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  will  serve  to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of 
the  plants,  and  prevent  them  being  injured 
when  the  borders  are  dug  or  pointed  over  early 
in  spring. 

Hardy  annuals  in  pots  intended  to  be  planted 
out  early,  with  the  view  of  producing  an  early 
display,  should  have,  for  the  present,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  pit  or  frame,  and  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  injured  by  slugs  or  snails,  to  prevent 
which  they  should  be  frequently  examined  and 
occasionally  dusted  with  quick  lime,  if  found  to 
be  necessary.  Protect  also  such  winter  flower¬ 
ing  plants  os  the  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and 
the  Christmaa  Rose,  which  will  now  be  in  fnll 
bloom  if  protected  by  a  frame  or  hand-glass. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

This  is  a  very  good  time  for  the  planting  of 
all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  and,  if  the  weather 
permits,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better ;  but 
on  no  account  attempt  to  plant  when  the  ground 
is  in  a  soddened  condition.  Do  not  plant  too 
deeply  ;  as  a  rule,  trees  should  never  be  planted 
deeper  than  they  originally  were  in  the  nursery. 
After  planting,  mulch  with  cither  rotten  manure 
or  litter.  This  mulching  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  protects  the 
roots  from  drying  winds  and  frosts;  and, 
secondly,  it  manures  the  ground. 

The  pruning  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  should  be  done  as  opportunity  offers  ; 
and,  in  case  of  strong  growers,  it  may  be  neces 
sary  to  root  ^nine  to  get  them  into  a  fruitful 
condition,  which  operation  is  beat  performed 
by  entirely  lifting  and  replanting  trees  of  a 
manageable  size,  and  in  the  case  of  larger  ones^ 
digging  out  a  trench  a  reasonable  distance 
from  their  stems,  and  gradually  working  round 
them,  taking  care  to  cut  the  tap  roots  especially. 
Strawberry  beds  that  were  trimmed  and  dug 
in  the  antumn  ought  now,  if  not  previously 
done,  to  be  well  manured,  leaving  the  material 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  os  a  protection  to 
the  plants.  Draining,  levelling,  soil  carting, 
and  otherwise  pre^ring  ground  intended  for 
fruit  trees,  may  be  done  when  the  ground  is  not 
in  a  fit  state  for  planting,  and  advantage 
should  thus  be  taken  to  forward  all  operations 
of  this  nature  in  anticipation  of  the  busy  time 
approaching. 

Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of 
wall  trees,  such  as  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  and 
Apricots.  Moss  growing  on  the  stems  of  old  trees 
should  be  scrub^d  off,  and  afterwards  the  large 
branches  should  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
lime-water,  soot,  and  brine.  Cut  off  shoots  to 
be  used  as  scions  in  grafting,  and  insert  their 
ends  in  eoil  in  some  well-sheltered  situation, 
and  head-back  stocks  on  which  they  are  to 
grafted. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Prepare  stakes  for  steadying  and  supporting 
any  plants  that  have  been  recently  transplanted, 
or  thal|  may  require  such  assistance.  Trench 
a\  large  holes,  if  the  ground  has  not , 

frost-bound.  Care  should  be 


to^elear  off  all  snow  from  the  surface  before 


over  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  trenched, 
as  it  will  prevent  frost  penetrating,  and  the 
work  of  trenching  can  then  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  interruption.  At  this  late  season  it  is  better 
to  defer  planting  all  kinds  of  evergreens  till 
April,  unless  the  plants  to  be  removed  are  of 
small  size,  and  are  to  be  transferred  to  very 
sheltered  situations. 

All  recently  transplanted  trees  should  receive 
a  heavy  mulching,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ground 
about  the  roots  from  becoming  frozen.  In  plant¬ 
ing  very  large  deciduous  trees,  the  stems  and 
main  branches  should  be  bound  up,  either  wdth 
bands  of  hay  or  Mo&s,  bat  the  latter  is  prefer¬ 
able,  as  it  is  neater  and  more  retentive  oi  mois¬ 
ture.  If  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  exposed 
situations,  this  protection  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  keeping  the  bark  pin  rap 
till  root  action  takes  place. 

Plants  of  questionable  hardiness  should  at 
once  receive  protection  by  shaking  a  quantity  of 
dry  loaves  round  their  base.  These  should  be 
afterwards  covered  with  Laurel  branches  or 
Brakes,  to  prevent  them  being  blown  away. 
Numbers  of  shrubs  and  plants,  that  would 
otherwise  be  killed  or  greatly  injured,  will  stand 
severe  winters  if  protected  in  this  way. 

Take  advantage  of  favourable  weather  to  push 
on  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs,  for  if  frost  again  sets  in  it  may 
throw  this  work  too  far  into  the  new  year.  If 
any  trees  are  received  frqra  the  ntirseries  during 
frosty  weather,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  close 
damp  shed  till  a  thaw  takes  place.  For  orna¬ 
mental  planting,  few  deciduous  trees  excel  the 
Taxodium  diatichum,  as  it  is  always  beautiful, 
from  the  first  opening  of  the  bud  to  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  Its  light,  elegant,  pale  green  foliage 
equals  in  beauty  many  of  the  Fern  fronds,  and 
might  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  Hen  of  them 
for  dressing  cut  flowers.  In  the  autumn  nothing 
can  surpass  the  warmth  of  colour  the  foliage  of 
this  tree  assumes,  and  even  at  this  late  season 
the  trees  are  not  yet  bare.  For  rich  autumnal 
leaf  colouring,  the  Liquidamber  is  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and  should  have  a  place  in  the 
shrubbery,  where,  associated  with  variegated 
Hollies,  &c.,  it  will  show  off  its  lovely  hues  of 
rich  colouring  most  effectually. 

The  different  varieties  of  Rhus  are  invaluable 
for  the  foreground,  especially  the  lovely  R. 
Cotinus,  with  its  richly-coloured  silky  plumes, 
and  lacinata,  which  makes  an  effective  plant  for 
the  sub- tropical  garden.  The  Japan  Virginian 
Creeper  (Ampelopeis  japonioa)  is  another 
desirable  plant  on  account  of  its  richly-oolonrf  d 
leaves,  and  Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper  is 
valuable  for  covering  walls.  If  planted  alter¬ 
nately  with  white  variegated  Ivy,  the  effect  is 
most  pleasing. 

Vegetables. 

In  ordering  seeds  for  the  present  year,  reliance 
shonld  principally  be  placed  upon  old  well-tried 
varieties ;  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  a  few  of  the  novelties  in¬ 
troduced  may  be  tried.  Take  advantage  of  the 
present  wintry  weather  to  finish  wheeling  the 
manure  to  uncrepped  land ;  place  it  in  Targe 
heaps  in  the  centre  of  the  plots,  to  avoid  loss 
from  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  do  not  level  it  down  till  just  before  the  land 
is  in  a  fit  condition  for  digging.  Where  hotbeds 
are  depended  on  for  the  first  early  Cuonmbers, 
a  bed  large  enough  for  a  one  light  frame  shonld 
be  put  up  now  for  raising  the  young  plants 
should  no  other  means  exist  for  bringing  them 
forward. 

In  cold  situations,  where  it  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  sow  Peas  in  autumn  in  the  open  air, 
preparations  should  shortly  be  made  for  fetching 
up  lost  time,  by  sowing  some  under  glass  for 
planting  ont  when  the  weather  becomes  more 
favourable.  They  may  either  be  sown  in  4-inch 
pots  or  in  tronghs,  which  any  unskilled  work¬ 
man  who  has  a  few  rough  boards  can  put 
together,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  squares  of 
fibry  turf,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre.  It  is  not 
advisablo  to  start  them  in  too  high  a  tempera- 
tuTO,  SB  there  is  plenty  of  time  without  undue 
forcing.  A  fiWtne  placed  on  a  bed  of  leaves, 

he  ^oa^hA  glass,  will  do  well. 
.  ^  l^qosen^^  Mil  Cabbages,  Colewortt, 
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L^ttQotf^,  Parsley,  transplanted  Onions,  and 
similar  crops.  Get  Ao^st-sown  Onion  beds 
thoroughly  cleaned.  When  finished,  slightly 
dig  or  loosen  the  alleys,  and  transplant  Lettuces 
or  Cabbages  therein.  Get  all  empty  quarters 
manured  and  trenched,  throwing  the  soil  into 
ridges  2  feet  apart.  Vacant  ground  under  fruit 
trees  manure  and  dig  for  Radishes,  and  be  sure 
to  have  the  trees  thinned  or  pruned  before  the 
ground  is  interfered  with.  Radish  beds  sown 
early  in  December  should  be  uncovered  every 
morning,  replacing  the  litter  at  night.  Warm 
borders  which  contained  Tomatoes  in  summer 
are  beat  adapted  for  winter-sown  Radishes. 
Under  fruit  trees  the  beds  receive  a  little  shelter, 
while  the  shade  caused  by  the  naked  branches 
docs  no  harm. 

Remove  hand-lights  and  sashes  from  Cauli* 
flowers.  Lettuces,  and  Onions  during  the  day¬ 
time,  but  replace  them  at  night.  The  smallest 
amount  of  rain  must  be  excluded  from  the  Let¬ 
tuces,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  damp  off  if  they  be¬ 
come  wet ;  therefore  rather  tilt  up  the  sashes 
than  altogether  remove  them.  Thin  and  weed 
the  plants,  and  stir  the  soil  a  little  amongst 
them.  Scatter  some  lime  over  all  kinds  of 
crops,  more  especially  over  those  transplanted 
permanently,  such  as  Cauliflowers  transplanted 
under  hand-lights. 

If  ground  be  required  lift  the  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes  and  store  them ;  if  land  is  not  wanted, 
merely  out  over  the  stalks  and  spread  a  layer 
of  litter  along  the  top  of  each  drill.  Dig  the 

5 [round  between  lines  of  Rhubarb,  and  place  a 
orkful  of  litter  over  each  crown. 


TBBE8  AND  SHRUBS. 

SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  TRANSPLANTING 
LARGE  TREES. 

The  transplanting  of  large  trees  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  difiSculty  ;  therefore 
too  many  methods  for  the  purpose  cannot  well 
be  made  known.  The  more  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  a  method  is,  the  greater  are  its  claims 
to  be  generally  adopted.  A  transplanting 
machine  of  the  most  approved  type  is  not 
always  at  hand  ;  nor  do  I  consider,  if  such  were 
the  case,  that  the  expense  or  success  of  the 
operation  would  be  much  in  favour  of  the 
machine  as  opposed  to  the  system  1  propose  to 
describe,  and  which  has  been  successfully 
adopted  in  transplanting  trees  45  feet  high, 
with  a  spread  of  brancHies  of  25  feet,  and  a 
stem  diameter  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  of 
15  inches.  The  amount  of  earth  attached  to 
the  roots  was  about  .3  tons,  which,  with  the 
tree,  would  make  a  total  weight  of  about 
5  tons.  With  powerful  appliances  very  much 
greater  weights  than  these,  however,  could  be 
moved  with  facility. 

Preparation. — The  excavation  is  commenced 
at  about  6  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
according  to  its  size,  a  trench  being  opened 
round  the  tree  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of 
the  work  being  carried  on  with  ease  ;  the  depth 
should  be  about  4  feet,  all  the  large  roots  coming 
within  the  trench  being  carefully  cut.  The 
«arth  is  tiiea  opened  out  in  front  and  behind  of 
euffioieai  width  to  allow  a  strong  timber  car¬ 
riage  to  pass  when  the  tree  is  ready  for  loading. 
This  is  called  the  road,  and  the  depth  and 
length  of  this  cutting,  as  also  its  levels,  will 
•depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  ground.  The 
•earth  is  tnen  excavat^  from  underneath  the 
tree,  in  order  to  let  it  fall  on  its  side,  ropes 
having  previously  been  made  fast  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pulling  it  over  in  the  desired  direction, 
and  others  acting  as  guys,  to  prevent  it  swaying 
to  the  right  or  left.  Before  letting  the  tree  fall,  a 
pair  of  oroes  or  shear  legs,  made  of  two  strong 
scaffold  ^lea  lashed  together  at  about  3  feet 
from  their  tops,  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  catch  the  stem  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  height,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
up  the  head  about  8  feet  from  the  ground. 

Lifting.— When  the  tree  is  firmly  settled  on 
the  cross-legs,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a 
strong  support  for  the  butt,  which  is  managed 
in  the  following  manner : — Strong  planks  or 
other  pieces  of  timber  are  passed  under  the 
stem,  as  close  to  the  roots  as  possibly,  the  ends 
resting  on  packings  placed  perfecnyieyeL  s.r^ 
sufficiently  wide  a  pen  2tQ  allo  w  VpoipVfy  t).# 
oarriaTO  to  pass  between  them.  Pi^iur^  the( 
applied  to  the  ends  of  the  longitudes  with  screw- 


jacks,  thus  making  them  tightly  packed  up,  so 
that  the  butt  of  the  tree  may  rest  firmly  on 
them.  The  excavation  may  now  be  proceeded 
with  under  the  ball,  until  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  the  ground.  Pressure  is  again  applied 
with  the  jacks,  and  the  ball  raised,  packing  up 
as  the  work  proceeds,  until  it  is  about  2  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  ball  may  then  be  reduced 
with  an  ordinary  garden  fork  to  any  desired 
size,  by  removing  any  loose  or  unnecessary 
soil.  The  ball  should  then  be  thoroughly 
covered  with  mats  tightly  laced  togetlier, 
having  first  pruned  the  roots.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  protect  the  roots  and  prevent 
the  ball  from  falling  to  pieces,  a  neces¬ 
sary  precaution  in  all  cases.  It  is  then  raised 
by  aia  of  the  jacks  until  it  is  about  5  feet  from 
the  ground,  according  to  the  height  of  the  back 
pillar  of  the  carriage  which  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  removal  of  the  tree.  The  tree  will 
then  be  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so. 
The  carriage  is  then  run  back,  so  as  to  allow 
the  ball  when  lowered  to  rest  directly  over  the 
front  pillar  between  the  iron  pins,  strong  planks 
having  previously  been  placed  on  the  carriage 
to  make  a  platform.  The  ball  is  then  lower^ 
on  to  the  planks  ;  short  pieces  of  plank  are  laid 
across  the  back  part  of  the  carriage  close  to  the 
pillar,  and  the  head  of  the  tree  is  lowered  on  to 
them.  These  should  be  of  sufficient  height  to 
prevent  the  branches  dragging  on  the  ground. 
The  tree  to  be  properly  loaded  should  be  exactly 
along  the  centre  of  the  carriage,  and,  having 
taken  its  bearing,  must  be  firmly  secured  by 
lashing  with  ropes  to  prevent  its  rolling  or 
slipping  forward.  This  should  be  very  carefully 
done,  as,  in  passing  over  rough  or  soft  ground, 
the  load  might  possibly  shift  to  an  inconvenient 
degree.  The  branches  should  also  be  tied  in  to 
the  main  stem  as  closely  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  liability  to  damage  when  passing 
through  gateways,  narrow  roads,  or  under  over¬ 
hanging  trees. 

Unloading. — The  site  for  the  tree  having 
boen  selected,  it  is  drawn  as  near  as  may  be 
necessary,  so  that  when  it  is  raised  it  may  be 
in  its  right  position.  The  unloading  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  descried  above 
for  loading  ;  that  is,  the  head  is  propped  up  by 
the  shear  Tegs  ;  having  been  raised  by  the  aid 
of  a  screw-jack  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  the 
removal  of  the  packings,  the  butt  is  lifted,  and 
the  carriage  taken  away.  Assisted  by  the 
jacks,  the  butt  is  lowered  by  taking  the 
packings  out  one  by  one  until  it  is  firmly  settled 
on  the  ground.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be 
done,  except  to  rear  the  tree  into  an  upright 
position,  which  is  performed  as  follows  :  An 
ordinary  timber  jack,  with  a  clawed  foot,  is 
placed  on  a  packing  for  a  foundation  under  the 
tree  ;  at  about  half  its  height,  a  plank  of  con¬ 
venient  length  is  then  placed,  so  as  to  rest  one 
end  on  the  claw  of  the  jack,  the  other  butted  up 
to  a  suitable  place  on  the  under  side  of  the 
trunk.  Force  is  then  applied  to  the  jack,  which 
will  lift  the  plank  and  carry  the  tree  with  it  to 
a  height  corresponding  with  the  lift  of  the 
jack.  Shear  legs  are  then  pressed  tightly  up 
against  the  trunk,  in  order  to  retain  it  at  its 
height  The  jack  is  let  down,  and  the  operation 
repeated  by  using  planks  of  various  lengths,  or 
packing  up  under  the  jack,  as  may  ^  most 
convenient.  When  the  tree  has  been  lifted  by 
these  means  to  an  angle  of  from  65  degs.  to  70 
degs.  it  may  in  all  probability  be  reared  into  an 
upright  positon  by  the  aid  of  ropes  previously 
made  fast  in  the  head  of  the  tree.  During  the 
operation  of  lifting,  guys  should  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  tree  swaying  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  in  order  that  the  jack  may  perform  its 
work  in  a  position  perfectly  vertical  to  the  trunk. 
In  the  whole  work  connected  with  the  trans¬ 
planting,  particular  care  should  be  taken  that 
in  every  case  where  pressure  is  applied,  or 
where  ropes  are  made  fast,  a  quantity  of  sack¬ 
ing  or  other  similar  material  be  wrapped  round 
the  tree,  and  tied  in  order  that  no  injury  may 
arise. 

Materials  necessary  for  the  work  are  a  strong 
timber  carriage,  a  quantity  of  planks  and  pack¬ 
ings,  two  screw-jacks,  one  timber  jack  with 
clawed  foot,  a  few  strong  scaffold  poles,  some 
old  sacking,  and  some  ropes.  Care  should  be 
ti^en  in  loading  that  the  beat  side,  if  any, 
be  placed  uppermost,  and  that  the 
u4\iage  is  drawn  to  the  side  in  sav*:!}  a  nc^icioci 
>hat  that  side  is  in  the  desired  direction  when 
the  tree  is  in  an  upright  position. 


tages  claimed  for  this  system  are,  that  it  is 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  effectual,  two  labourers 
being  able  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work,  with 
the  exception  of  rearing  the  tree  into  an  up¬ 
right  position,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  eight  men  for  a  few  hours  to  attend  to 
the  jack,  the  shear  legs,  and  guys  ;  that  the 
tree,  being  loaded  nearly  horizontally,  is 
capable  of  passing  in  the  least  possible  space 
with  a  minimum  liability  as  to  injury ;  that  a 
large  ball  of  earth  may  be  removed  unbroken 
with  the  roots,  thus  ensuring  maximum  of 
success  ;  that  the  whole  of  the  materiAls  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  out  the  work  may  generally 
be  found  in  most  country  villages ;  and  that 
skilled  labour  is  not  a  necessity.  C.  D. 


12349.— Aralia  Sieboldt— **  P.  L.”  asks  as 
to  the  correct  treatment  of  this  most  useful 
decorative  plant.  Well,  I  find  it  hardy  in  this 
locality,  but  it  is  most  decidedly  ornamental 
when  It  is  used  as  a  summer  flower  garden  orna¬ 
ment,  and  removed  to  the  conservatory  or  green¬ 
house  for  the  winter  months,  as,  when  opposed 
to  the  sudden  alternations  of  frost  and  thawing, 
the  fresh  verdant  look  of  the  leaves  gets 
blemished  ;  therefore,  although  it  may  really  be 
called  hardy,  it  is  grateful  for  a  little  protection. 
**  P.  L."  says  his  plant  has  not  flowered  yet,  but 
he  will  find  that  as  his  plant  gets  older  it  will 
flower  freely  every  year,  but  as  its  period  of 
flowering  is  during  the  winter,  the  seed  out-of- 
doors  rarely  come  to  maturity,  but  under  the 
shelter  of  glass  it  seeds  freely,  the  berries  being 
borne  on  heads  very  like  the  common  Ivy.— 
J.  G.  H.,  Oosport, 

12343.— Ma^olias  not  bloomlngr.— The 
Magnolia  mentioned  by  “  R.  B.  C.”  is  probably 
of  a  kind  that  rarely  flowers,  and  I  would  advise 
him  to  get  a  young  plant  of  the  variety  called 
the  Exmouth  ;  this  may  be  known  by  its  having 
the  leaves  brown  on  the  under  side  of  their 
surface,  and  it  usually  flowers  even  in  a  small 
state.  The  brick  waU  and  south  aspect  ought 
to  induce  free  flowering,  as  the  young  growth 
will  get  well  ripened.  I  find  that  if  the  soil  is 
made  hard  about  the  roots  to  check  luxuriant 
growth  the  flowering  will  be  accelerated.  Do 
not  prune,  but  fasten  the  young  growth  rather 
loosely  to  the  wall,  as  the  Magnolia  flowers  from 
the  terminal  bud  of  the  wo<^  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  young  side  shoots  being  the  ones  that 
reduce  the  flowers.  When  the  Magnolia 
owers  freely  it  has  the  valuable  habit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  its  magnificent  blossoms  in  succession 
for  a  long  time.  They  are  much  prized  for 
placing  in  large  vases,  and  one  flower  will  scent 
the  whole  house. — J.  G.,  KuWa, 

Aralia  Sieboldi. — This  Aralia  has  been 
most  approvingly  spoken  of  in  Gardening,  and 
no  better  fine  foliaged  plant  exists  for  the 
embellishment  of  dwelling  rooms,  and  none  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  will  bear  more  rough 
treatment.  A  stock  of  plants  can  readily  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  aa  soon  as  it 
can  be  obtained,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season 
capital  little  plants  will  be  produced.  Propaga¬ 
tion  by  means  of  cuttings  is  also  readily  effected, 
but  the  plants  produced  by  both  of  these  means 
have  a  number  of  small  leaves  at  the  base, 
which  detract  much  from  their  beauty  when 
placed  in  vases  as  single  specimens.  If  the  top 
is  taken  off  with  its  fine  bold  foliage  and  rooted, 
small  leaves  become  conspicuous  on  the  stump 
until  it  is  again  in  active  growth.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  saw  this  difficulty  overcome 
admirably  in  one  of  the  Chester  nurseries. 
When  the  plants  become  leggy  and  lose  their 
lower  foliage,  the  top  is  taken  off  and  grafted 
on  its  own  stem  again  close  to  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing.  Saddle  grafting  is  that 
adopted,  and  the  scion  and  stock,  if  kept  for  a 
short  time  in  a  close  frame,  soon  b^me  united. 
I  was  informed  that  the  result  of  this  practice 
was  the  production  of  no  small  leaves  at  the  top, 
a  statement  evidently  correct,  judging  by  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  plants  workM  in  this 
manner. — W.  B.  N. 

Daphne  Mezerenm.— Flowering  with  the 
winter  Jasmine,  with  Clematb  cirrhosa,  with 
seedling  Primroses,  and  with  the  earliest  Snow¬ 
drops,  the  old  Mezereon,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
is  mo^  welcome  ;  its  leafless  shoots  are  of  a  soft 
ash  colour,  and  they  are  now  closely  studded 
witl]  budii  w  hfeh  Tvil'i:  efre  long  open  into  purple 
blossoms.  If  the  flowering  twigs  are  out  and 
placed  in  f^;£h  vaster  indoors,  their  fragrance  is 
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delicioua.  A  good  bed  of  this  Daphne  deserves 
a  pl2u>e  in  all  good  gardens ;  it  U  always  inte¬ 
resting  alike  in  flower,  in  leafage,  and  when 
covered  with  its  coral- red  fruits.  There  is  a 
white- dowered  variety  which  is  even  prettier 
than  the  purple- blossomed  type,  and  its  berries 
are  of  a  soft  yellow  or  amber  colour.  A  very 
pretty  group  might  be  made  of  these  two  shmbs, 
axul  for  company  add  Rhododendron  pra^x — 
also  now  beantifolly  in  flower — and  a  few  plants 
of  Jaaminum  nudiflornm  trained  bush  fai^ion. 
These,  in  a  bed  of  peat  and  loam,  with  an  edging 
of  fresh  green  Ivy,  or  with  a  belt  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
hybrid  Pemettyas,  would  form  an  agreeable 
feature  in  any  good  garden. 


FRUIT, 

GOOD  APPLES. 

UsKFUL  advice  has  lately  been  given  to  intend¬ 
ing  planters  of  Apples  for  profit,  which  1  am 
desiroQs  of  supplementing  with  a  few  facts  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  as  to  the  bast  sorts 
to  plant  for  certainty  of  cropping,  and  for  com¬ 
manding  a  ready  sale  in  the  market.  Exagge¬ 
rated  statements,  such  as  that  of  Blenheim 
Oranges  realisiag  £1  per  bushel,  are  only  calcu¬ 
lated  to  mislead.  If  people  only  gave  a  second 
thought  as  to  the  price  at  which  really  good 
Apples  w'ero  selling  during  last  winter,  they 
would  be  coDviuced  that  such  prices  were  un¬ 
attainable.  The  wholesale  price  of  English- 
grown  Apples  was  from  4i.  to  5s.  per  sieve,  and 
only  good  samples  realised  these  prices.  This 
statement  need  not,  however,  damp  the  ardour 
of  intending  planters,  for  that  Apple  culture  is 
a  profitable  industry  at  these  figures  I  am  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced.  I  have  sent  many  hundreds 
of  sieves  of  Apples  to  London  markets  iu 
seasons  of  scarcity,  and  also  in  seasons  of 
plenty,  and  by  reference  to  my  salesman’s 
retarns  I  find  that  59.  per  sieve  is  a  fair 
average  price  for  good  Apples  ;  indeed,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  our  home-grown  crop 
is  sold  for  less  than  that.  Out  of  the 
hundreds  of  sorts  of  Apples  in  cultivation 
the  only  ones  that  are  known  to  purchasers 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Ribstons, 
Blenheims,  and  Golden  Pippins,  with  Codlins 
or  Wellingtons  for  oooking,  exhaust  the  list  of 
EagUsh  sorts  that  are  inquired  after,  and  any 
sorts  that  bearthe  slightest  resemblance  to  oneor 
other  of  these  well-known  kinds  are  passed  off  as 
such.  This  is  done,  too,  in  some  instances  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  purchaser,  for  that  varieties 
but  seldom  heard  of  by  name  are  more  than 
equal  to  those  so  eagerly  sought  after  for  every 
purpose  for  which  Apples  are  grown  must  hie 
patent  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  enquire. 
It  will  be  found  that  some  kinds  very  largely 
crown  and  highly  esteemed  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  are  not  known  even  by  name  in 
another,  and  during  the  last  few  years  many 
kinds  that  were  quite  in  the  background  have 
worked  their  way  to  the  front  by  reason  of  their 
certainty  of  cropping  and  general  excellence, 
while  those  termed  first-class  are  only  grown  in 
limited  quantities.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Not  many  years  ago,  anyone  who  intended 
to  plant  an  orchard  either  took  the  names  of 
the  sorts  to  be  planted  from  fruits  shown  at  ex¬ 
hibitions,  or  consulted  some  work  on  fruit  where 
Apples  are  classified  mostly  as  regards  flavour. 
Thus,  Ribston  Pippin,  Margil,  or  the  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  Ashmead’a  Kernel,  Golden  Pippin, 
and  other  first-rate  sorts  were  planted  in  posi¬ 
tions  both  suitable  and  unsuitable.  In  sheltered 
walled  gardens,  if  they  produced  a  light  crop 
for  the  use  of  a  private  family  all  well  and 
good ;  but  for  the  rough-and-ready  system 
of  growing  fruit  in  quantity  for  market, 
where  varieties  are  valued  according  to  what 
they  produce,  a  very  diflereut  standard  of 
excellence  has  to  be  set  up.  Instead  of 
wasting  efTorts  upon  sorts  that  one  uould 
like  to  grow,  cultivators  go  in  for  planting  what 
they  can  grow.  A  good  crop  at  a  price  which 
the  general  public  can  afford  to  pay  is  of  more 
importance  than  fancy  prices  obtained  for 
special  kinds  that  require  the  shelter  of  glass  to 
bring  them  to  perfection.  Although  the  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  still  commands  the  top  price  in  the 
market,  I  fhould  not  adviMe  it  to  be  planted 
largely  in  orchards,  except  in  very  favow^able 
positions,  for,  taking  th^  f^^yerag^ ,  of  seve^Si 
years,  I  find  that  varieties' ^#n'  imthl  naf 
are  mneh  more  remunerative.  As  regards  the  I 
Various  system.s  of  growing  Applrs  for 


market,  there  can  be  no  question  that  tall  stan¬ 
dards  on  Grass  at  good  wide  distances  apart  are 
well  adapted  for  farmers  who  can  utilise  the 
Grass  for  stock  feeding,  and  thereby  keep  their 
trees  manured  and  fruitful  for  many  years. 
Probably  this  system  would  rapidly  spread 
if  farmers  cultivated  their  own  land,  or  were 
recompensed  for  improvements  made  on  the 
land  which  they  rent.  It  is  a  landlord's 
qnestion  more  than  a  tenant’s,  and  must  be 
taken  up  by  landlords  if  wo  are  to  supply  our 
markets  with  home-grown  fruit.  Then  there 
is  the  mixed  system  of  planting  with  tall 
standards  at  wide  intervals  apart  and  rows  of 
dwarf  bush  trees  between  them.  In  Kent,  where 
this  system  is  largely  practised,  I  have  seen 
enormous  crops  of  Codlins  that,  even  at  from 
28.  to  3a.  per  sieve,  realised  a  large  sum  per 
acre.  In  this  locality  1  haye  seen  very  fine 
crops  on  trees  planted  at  wide  intervals,  and 
cropped  between  with  vegetables,  and  now  that 
bush  trees  grafted  on  dwarfing  stocks  are  be¬ 
coming  so  popular,  we  shall  probably  find  this 
system  very  largely  practised,  as  the  demand 
for  fresh  vegetables  ctows  as  fast  os  that  for 
home-grown  fruit  In  close  proximity  to  large 
towns,  where  a  ready  sale  can  be  obtained  for 
all  kinds  of  market-garden  crops,  I  feel  certain 
that  Apples  grown  in  quantity  will  prove  to  bo 
one  of  the  safest  investments  for  cither  the 
farmer  or  market  gardener.  Dwarf  bush  trees 
grafted  on  dwarfing  stocks  planted  in  lines  wide 
enough  apart  to  allow  of  intermediate  cropping 
is  the  system  which  I  should  adopt,  as  they 
need  but  very  little  pruning  and  no  training, 
and,  being  surface  rooters,  they  continue  healthy 
in  shallow  soils  not  suited  for  the  deeper- 
rooting  crab  stocks.  If  the  soil  is  cultivated 
and  manured  annually  for  intermediate  crops, 
the  Apples  will  continue  fruitful  for  many 
years.  There  is  no  need  for  waiting  weary  years 
looking  for  fruit  if  good  trees  are  planted.  Out 
of  several  dozens  that  I  planted  twelve  months 
ago  not  one  has  failed  to  carry  some  fine  fruits, 
and  many  of  them  have  had  quite  a  full  crop. 
The  reason  is  obvious — these  dwarfing  stocks 
throw  out  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  therefore  the 
trees  stand  removal  withont  feeling  the  check, 
and  in  planting  a  quantity  during  the  past  week 
that  had  been  temporarily  laid  in  by  the  heels 
I  was  snrprised  to  find  new  roots  not  only  push¬ 
ing  freely  from  all  the  older  ones,  bat  pushing 
out  iu  all  directions  from  the  stems  as  far  up 
as  the  soil  bad  covered  them.  Early  planting 
should  therefore  be  the  rule,  as,  although  no 
outward  growth  is  visible,  the  roots  are  at  work, 
and  the  trees  will  give  ample  proof  the  following 
season  of  the  wisdom  of  getting  these  moved 
directly  the  leaf  drops. 

Intercropping. — As  regards  the  best  inter¬ 
mediate  crops  to  grow,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  bush  fruits — Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Raspberries — are  not  only  certain  croppers, 
bat  always  command  a  ready  sale.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  crops  may  be,  they  are  all 
cleared  off  by  the  jam  manafactnrers.  Then 
there  is  Asparagus,  which  makes  a  capital  inter¬ 
mediate  crop,  and  if  hundreds  of  acres  of  it 
were  planted  it  would  prove  a  remunerative 
crop  to  the  cultivator  and  a  boon  to  the  public. 
In  the  light,  warm  soil  of  the  sonthem  coun¬ 
ties  it  could  be  grown  as  a  field  crop  and  sold 
at  a  profit  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 
This  is  one  of  the  crops  that  need  shelter  from 
wind,  and  cross  rows  of  Apple  bushes  acting 
like  hedges  wonld  do  this.  Many  other  crops 
are  equally  benefited  by  shelter,  or  if  bush 
trees  were  planted  thick  enough  to  occupy  all 
the  ground,  or,  say,  from  10  feet  to  12  feet 
apart,  they  would  not  only  do  this  but  also 
shelter  one  another,  and  the  crops  that  an  acre 
of  such  bashes  would  produce  when  in  full 
bearing  is  surprising. 

Of  VARIRTIK.S  I  should  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  viz : — 

De.^krt  Apples. 

Mr  Gladstone 
R»i  Janeating 
Irish  Peach 
Red  Quarrenden 
Worcester  Pearmain 
King  of  Pinptns 
Cox’s  Orangtt  Pippin 
W>keu  Pippin 
Roiiieito  ae  Canada 
Redlt-af  Russet 
Summer  Golden  Pippin 
Golden  Knob  i  |mi\/[-  { 
Stunner  PipplnUNIVt 


Kitchen  Apple.s. 

Keswick  Codlin 
Manks  Codlin 
Lord  Suffleld 
Cox’s  Pom<»na 
Loddington  Seedling 
Echlinville 
Stirlinir  Castle 
Niw  Hiwthornden 
Wellington 
Warner’w  King 
W’n^Jiujaping 
Di'A^SiflJnonne 
o  cSi»irOT&eni  ng 

A  good  number  of  bashes  of  each  kind  shoe Idc- 


be  planted,  for  in  planting  for  market  one 
hundred  trees  of  one  or  two  kinds  will  in  nearly 
every  case  be  found  more  remunerative  than  if 
one  hundred  trees  of  fifty  kinds  were  planted. 

_  G. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

At  this  season  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  fruiterer’s  store  are  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Pineapples.  Writers  may  say  what  they  like 
about  the  comparative  excellenoe  of  English 
Apples  and  Pears,  but  so  long  as  Newtown 
Pippins  are  in  the  market,  and  French  Pears, 
both  seem  to  be  preferred.  Taking  it  alto¬ 
gether,  there  are  few  or  no  Apples  wnich  sur¬ 
pass  the  Newtown  Pippin.  It  is  an  excellent 
keeper  in  the  barrel,  turning  out  in  tho 
soundest  condition  months  after  it  has  been 
stored.  We  have  frequently  unpacked  in 
January  barrels  that  were  filled  when  tho 
fruit  was  gathered,  in  which  there  was  hardly 
one  decayed  fruit  and  very  few  bruised  ones. 

The  reason  why  fruit  does  not  rot  in  the 
barrel  when  bruised  is  no  doubt  because  of  the 
air  being  ex  clad ed,  as  the  Apples,  being  firmly 
packed  together,  do  not  shift ;  and  where  they 
squeeze  each  other  so  closely  the  air  cannot 
reach  them.  The  wonder  is,  however,  that 
there  are  so  few  damaged  fruits  in  barrels  the 
quantity  not  being  worth  mentioning.  No  doubt 
the  excellence  of  these  Apples  hinders  home 
culture  very  much,  for  nnm^rs,  knowing  they 
can  supply  their  wants  at  this  season  at  little 
cost  ana  trouble,  do  not  think  of  growing  their 
own  fruit — the  market  is  their  orchard.  When 
a  large  quantity  is  wanted  the  best  way  is  to 
buy  in  the  barrel  at  the  seaport,  and  keep  them 
in  the  barrel.  The  best  brand  should  also  be 
secured.  Other  varieties  of  American  Apples 
are  also  sold  very  extensively,  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  Newtowns. 

In  selecting  good  sorts  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  Americans  have  entirely  beaten  English 
growers,  and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
tended  to  promote  the  American  Apple  trade. 
It  is  now  beginning  to  be  realised  where  our 
mistake  has  been,  and  there  is  an  earnest  desire 
exhibited  to  imitate  American  cultivators  in  the 
matter  of  selection  ;  but,  while  the  latter  have 
long  since  settled  the  main  problem  for  them¬ 
selves,  we  are  still  only  groping  in  the  dark,  so 
to  speak,  as  regards  the  l^t  sorts  to  grow. 
The  American  horticultural  societies  have  no 
doubt  greatly  promoted  the  Apple  trade,  for 
they  have  b^n  far  more  practical  and  useful 
than  similar  societies  in  this  country.  Their 
objects  have  been  of  greater  national  Importance, 
and  they  have  done  much  to  foster  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  most  useful  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  presence  of  the  American  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  hortioultnre,  British  enterprise 
in  the  same  direction  dwindles  into  the  most 
insignificant  proportions  ;  for,  although  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  existence,  and  has  had  great  opportunities,  it 
has  but  a  poor  record  to  show. 

If,  when  it  had  the  chance,  it  had  set  to 
work  to  find  out  what  sorts  of  fruit  were  best 
for  English  gardens,  and  what  kinds  of  hardy 
fruits  succeeded  best  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  or  attempted  some  useful  task  of  that 
description  among  the  many  open  to  it,  what 
might  not  have  been  accomplished  by  this  time  ? 

One  of  the  most  notable  fruits  of  the  shops 
is  the  St.  Michael's  Pineapple.  No  special 
foreign  importation  has  affected  home  culture 
so  much  as  this  has  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Pine.  Both  in  market  and  private  gardens  Pine 
culture  has  virtually  ceased.  It  has  been 
said  and  repeated  that  the  St.  Michael's  fruits 
are  not  equal  to  home-grown  ones,  which 
may  be  the  case  in  a  few  instances,  where  home 
grown  Pines  are  grown  well  and  perfectly  ripened 
before  sending  to  the  table  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
if  we  compare  the  home  and  foreign  supply 
generally.  The  St.  Miohoel’e  Pipes  are  all  of 
uniform  size  and  excellence,  whereas  a  really 
good  English  Pine  is  the  exception,  and  has 
always  b^n  so.  A  dealer  would  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  collect  together  any  quantity  of  English 
Pines  at  one  time  to  equal  a  batch  of  St. 
Michael’s,  which  differ  from  English-grown 
Smooth  Cayennes  only  in  not  being  so  perfectly 
ripq,  although  they  are  improving  in  that  re- 
'  Oh  the  Average,  Pineapples  cannot  now 
be'  ^  {pi^|ht  hc;me,/aha,  as  they  are  re- 

garae^  in  many  pl^es  more  as  an  ornament  to 
else,  the  discontinu- 
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ance  of  their  home  culture  cannot  be  a  source  of 
regret,  if  their  place  is  occupied  by  something 
better,  as  it  will  likely  be. 

Grapes  are  plentiful  in  the  shops  now,  and 
they  are  much  cheaper  than  formerly.  Still, 
thop  Grapes  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior,  and  bv  far 
the  best  are  those  supplied  in  private  gardens. 
Grapes  can  be  grown  lx)th  of  better  quality  and 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  had  from  the  market. 
Shop  Grapes  are  only  used  by  people  who  have 
no  gardens  or  no  vineries  of  their  own.  The 
great  fault  of  shop  Grapes  is  their  unripe  con 
dition.  White  Muscats  one  seldom  sees,  and 
seldomer  in  a  ripe  and  good  state  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  black  Grapes,  and  especially  in  early 
ones,  the  rule  seems  to  be  to  cut  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  coloured  to  some  extent,  and 
while  they  are  yet  quite  unfit  to  eat. 
These  are  the  complaints  of  all  who 
have  to  buy  their  supplies  from  the  shop  ; 
and  now  the  very  worst  eating  Grape  in 
existence — viz.,  Gros  Colmar — threatens  to 
supersede  all  other  black  sorts,  on  account  of 
its  large  berries.  It  is  a  Grape  that  is  just 
tolerable  to  eat  after  it  is  quite  ripe  and  hiw 
been  allowed  to  hang  a  while  ;  but  earlier  it  is 
simply  execrable.  Even  the  common  Almerian 
Grape,  sold  so  cheaply  by  both  grocers  and 
fruiterers,  is  of  better  quality  than  a  few  of  the 
English-grown  sorts  in  the  market,  and,  for  our 
part,  we  should  prefer  it  and  would  recommend 
it.  The  berries  are  sound  and  plump,  sweet 
and  refreshing,  and  altogether  superior  to  a 
partially  shrivelled  Alicante  or  Lady  Downes  at 
this  season,  or  any  other  late  Grape  except 
Muscats ;  and  when  the  bunches  are  cleaned 
and  dished  up  nicely,  a  dish  of  Grapes  can  be 
produced  far  surpassing  many  a  one  made  up  of 
English  fruit  All  things  considered,  those 
who  want  the  finest  Grapes  do  best  to  grow  them 
themselves. 

What  applies  to  Grapes  applies  also  to 
Peaches.  Our  market  supply  of  these  is  miser¬ 
able,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  few  shops  in 
London  at  a  certain  season.  The  best  Peaches 
are  found  in  private  gardens,  from  which  some¬ 
times  the  worst  portion  of  the  crop  finds  its  way 
to  the  market,  as  almost  the  only  course  of 
supply. 

Strawberries  are,  of  course,  one  of  our  main 
market  crops,  notwithstanding  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  cultivated  in  all  gardens,  and 
probably  few  fruit  crops  pay  as  well.  Dessert 
Strawberries  sire,  however,  no  better  from  the 
market  than  the  Grapes  and  Peaches,  the  same 
considerations  affecting  their  culture,  quality 
being  sacrificed  to  appearance,  and  the  samples 
seldom  being  ripe.  After  all  is  said,  however, 
the  market  still  provides  for  the  largest  portion 
of  the  community,  and  caters  for  them  well  too. 
The  list  of  shop  fruits  is  now  a  long  one — 
Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  small  fruits.  Oranges,  Pome¬ 
granate,  Bananas,  Nuts  of  sorts,  and  various 
other  occasional  odds  and  ends  and  varieties. 
While  the  province  of  the  private  grower  is 
being  encroached  on  more  and  more  by  the 
market,  nothing  new  is  added  to  the  garden  ; 
but  the  gardener  has  every  inducement  to  im¬ 
prove  in  his  culture  of  what  he  has  left.  The 
market  will  never  supersede  the  good  private 
garden.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  market  ever 
supplanting  the  home  garden;  but  the  home 
gardener  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  market, 
and  learn  from  it  where  he  can  best  direct  his 
energies.  S.  W. 


Outdoor  vines. — Although  Graw  culture 
on  walls  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  I  question 
if  it  is  so  well  carried  out  now  as  it  was  in  by¬ 
gone  days  before  glasshouses  had  multiplied  so 
exceedingly,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  glass 
structures  monopolise  so  much  of  the  gardener’s 
time  and  attention,  yet,  when  a  sunny  aspect 
can  be  given  them,  they  are  a  very  reliable  and 
profitable  crop  to  grow,  for  they  never  fail  to 
carry  a  good  crop,  being  not  so  precocious  in 
flowering  as  many  of  our  tender  wall  fruits  that 
expand  their  gay  petals  before  the  treacherous 
spring  frosts  have  left  us  ;  and  for  covering  walls, 
whether  they  be  high  or  low,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  safer  investment  than  the  hardy  kinds 
of  vines,  such  as  the  Sweetwater,  Black 
Cluster,  or  Muscadine.  If  good  s^rGBg  j^ants 
are  put  in  they  wiili  ^mak^^^|-owlthfcuffi<jtf^t  tc 
cover  the  wall  the  first  season,  an^imaeDond 
year  a  full  crop  may  bo  gathered.  I  like  the 


single  rod  system  of  training,  as  by  that  means 
a  wall  is  quickly  covered.  I  would  advise  that 
on  walls  not  very  lofty  young  canes  be  trained 
up  every  year,  and  the  old  bearing  ones  removed 
at  the  winter  pruning  ;  but  for  lofty  walls  the 
spur  system  may  be  safely  followed,  keep  the 
main  shoots  a  go^  distance  apart,  and  as  young 
wood  produces  the  finest  bunches,  a  regular 
succession  of  young  rods  should  be  trained  in, 
taking  out  an  equal  number  of  old  decrepit  ones. 
The  main  points  of  good  culture  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  including  early  attention  to  disbudding 
all  extra  shoots,  stopping  the  fruiting  branches 
at  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch  and  keeping  the 
growth  thin,  and  all  useless  laterals  removed  in 
time.  Do  not  over-crop — one  shoot  to  a  spur, 
and  one  bunch  to  a  shoot,  is  better  than  leaving 
more  than  can  possibly  be  finished  off  satisfac¬ 
torily. — J.  G.  H. 

12334.— Pear  tree  unfruitful.— “Stans ” 
asks  a  very  oft-repeated  question  as  to  what  he 
can  do  to  make  his  Pear  tree  fruitful.  It  has 
been  planted  ten  years,  and  blooms  well,  but 
when  the  fruit  is  apparently  set  it  falls  off,  and 
all  the  hopes  of  a  crop  vanish.  I  should  advise 
that  the  tree  be  carefully  lifted  with  all  the 
roots  as  entire  as  possible,  then  thoroughly 
break  up  the  soil  and  replant,  spreading  out 
the  roots  nearer  the  surface  than  they  were 
before,  and  cover  with  some  fresh  soil  from 
another  part  of  the  garden ;  tread  the  soil  very 
firmly,  stake  the  tree  securely  to  prevent  wind 
waving,  and  finish  off  by  covering  the  roots 
with  a  barrowful  of  partly  decayed  manure  that 
will  promote  root  action  and  gradually  enrich 
the  soil.  Do  not  over-pnsne ;  merely  shorten 
back  extra  strong  shoots,  or  cut  out  any  that 
are  crowding  each  other,  and  if  this  does  not 
restore  the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree  it  must  be  a 
worthless  one  that  is  not  worth  keeping. — 
J.  G.,  Hants, 

12454.— Protection  for  fruit  trees.— I 
do  not  think  the  planting  of  a  hedge  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  garaen  would  prove  of 
much  use  in  preventing  the  effects  of  frost,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  hedge  would  tend  to  cut 
off  sun  and  air.  Gardens  in  low  situations  near 
rivers  often  suffer  much  from  late  spring  frosts, 
and  in  this  case  the  best  remedy  would  be  careful 
protection  in  spring  with  scrim,  Ac.,  for  the  wall 
trees  ;  but  large  standards  must,  of  course,  take 
their  chance. — K.,  Southend, 

Golden  Reinette  Apple.— For  dessert 
purposes  during  February,  March,  and  April  I 
know  of  no  Apple  to  equal  the  Golden  Reinette. 

It  is  rather  small,  but  in  point  of  colour  and 
rich,  juicy,  and  sweet  flesh,  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  It  succeeds  admirably  as  an  orchard 
tree,  and  nowhere  better  than  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Wincanton,  Somersetshire.  Golden 
Reinette  is  a  very  old  sort,  but  is  still  one  of 
the  most  profitable  in  cultivation. — W.  I. 

Lichens  on  Pear  trees.— I  think  that 
freshly-slaked  lime  in  the  proportion  of  one 
of  lime  to  five  of  water,  and  applied  with 
the  garden  engine  or  syringe,  would  be  as 
effectual  a  way  of  destroying  Lichens  as  any 
that  could  be  adopted.  In  an  orchard  here 
about  2  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  a  damp, 
low-lying  part  of  the  park,  the  trees,  though 
young  and  apparently  healthy,  had  become  so 
covered  with  Lichen  that  when  the  branches 
were  thick  one  could  scarcely  see  between 
them,  and  could  not  discern  the  'shoots  at  all, 
except  the  small  portion  of  young  growth  at 
their  points.  Twelve  months  ago  last  October 
we  determined  to  give  the  plan  just  recom¬ 
mended  a  trial.  We  got  a  large  tub  into  which 
the  lime  was  placed  ;  then  the  water  was  added 
and  stirred,  and  as  much  of  the  lime  was  dis¬ 
charged  upon  the  trees  as  could  be  kept  up  in 
the  water — sufficient  to  cause  the  trees  to 
become  white  when  the  lime  was  dried  on  them. 
The  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  the 
bark  of  the  trees  which  could  not  be  seen  then, 
was  last  summer,  and  still  continues  to  be,  as 
bright  and  clean  as  one  could  wish  to  see  it ; 
and,  further,  last  summer  the  trees  made  a  much 
more  satisfactory  growth  than  when  infested 
with  the  Lichens.  Brine,  I  believe,  would  have 
a  similar  effect,  although  I  have  not  tried  it, 
and  of  copperas  I  have  had  no  experience  at  all. 

-q- w.  oti 

®fnker  on  firult  trees.— Ln  con  tern 

AV.  a  well-known  amateur 

aitively  asserts  his  belief 


caused  by  insects,  but  I  think  it  will  turn  out 
that  he  has  been  too  precipitate  in  his  ooncla- 
sions  ;  at  any  rate,  I,  like  scores  of  others,  have 
never  found  any  difficulty  about  curing  canker 
by  lifting  and  replanting  in  better  soil,  a  prooeaa 
which  could  hardly  stop  the  depredations  of 
insects  were  the  affection  due  to  their  agency, 
which  it  is  not,  but  is  solely  caused  by  the  roots 
descending  into  an  unsuitable,  badly  drained, 
soured,  or  stagnant  soil. — W.  H. 

Unseasonable  floweiingr  of  firuit 
trees. — During  the  past  autumn  we  have 
had  numerous  instances  of  fruit  trees  flowering 
out  of  their  season,  more  especially  Pear  trees  ; 
and  I  find  in  our  local  papers  this  is  set  down 
as  owing  to  the  mild  weather.  Allow  me  to 
state  that  mild  autumns  have  little  effect  in 
causing  such  unseasonable  displays.  The  facts 
are  briefly  these.  Daring  summer  we  hskd  an 
intense  drought,  and  fruit  trees  lost  their  leaves 
before  the  oi^inary  date.  In  September  heavy 
rains  fell,  and  mild,  growing  weather  following, 
the  trees  started  into  a  spring-like  growth,  the 
blossoms  coming  out  with  a  fresh  crop  of  leaves. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  owing  to  a 
check  to  growth,  as  trees  that  retained  their 
foliage  have  not  started  a  single  bud,  but  have 
gone  to  rest  as  usual. — J.  Groom,  Hants, 

Two  grood  kitchen  Apples.— We  are 
now  using  the  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  it  is  much 
liked  in  the  kitchen.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  good  bearer,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
orchard.  To  follow  this  we  have  the  Lemon 
Pippin,  and  that  is  also  a  good  culinary  sort. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  vigorous  enough  for  an 
orchard  tree  ;  our  fruit  is  ohtadned  from  pruned, 
bush-shaped  trees.  They  rarely  fail  to  bear 
well,  and  for  tarts  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
sort  at  present  in  use. — I. 

12363.— Gooseberry  trees.— Some  varieties  grow 
long  and  others  short-jointed  wood,  but  anj  variety  will 
produce  long  and  weak  growths  if  they  are  too  much 
crowded  or  the  bushes  ore  grown  under  trees.  A  Gooseberry 
bush  ought  to  be  grown  to  a  single  stem,  and  when  it  is 
bein^  pruned  thin  out  the  centre  wood  well.  Usually 
about  three-fourths  of  the  young  wood  must  bo  thinned  out 
at  pruning  time.— J.  D.  E. 

- No  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  situation  of  the 

trees,  but  in  my '’opinion  an  over-manured  and  wet  soil 
might  cause  the  long-jointed  growth  complained  of,  also 
a  close  and  confined  position.— K. 

12354.— Fruit  trees.— The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  state  of  the  trees  described  in  this  question  is  that  the 
ground  is  not  drained.  Fruit  trees  grown  in  undroLned 
soil  have  a  tendenev  to  l)ccome  grown  over  with  Moss  on 
the  branches,  and  the  blossoms  are  also  much  more  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  frosts  in  such  soil.  A  hedge  of  Yew  or 
Holly  would  shelter  the  fruit  trees  from  winds  when  it  had 
grown  6  feet  or  6  feet  high  and  if  the  trees  were  dwarf. — 

'  D.  E. 


Natural  atone  edgrinfiTB-— Ir  the  inte- 
resting  article  “  Hints  for  Beginners  in  Gar¬ 
dening  of  13th  inst.,  the  writer  says  “  If  a 
broad  band  of  stones  be  sunk  in  the  bed  and 
covered  with  rock  plants  so  much  the  better.*’ 
Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  usual  way  to 
manage  an  edging  as  above  described  ;  how  the 
stones  should  be  arranged,  what  are  the  best 
plants  to  employ ;  also  if  the  stones  should  be 
at  all  covered  with  soil? — G.  W.— [A  stone 
edging  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to 
make.  You  simply  have  to  put  the  stones  about 
half  their  depth  in  the  ground,  putting  down 
the  biggest  and  broadest  side.  We  are  now 
speaking  of  rongh,  natural  stones.  They  simply 
want  to  be  put  prett}  f  tiaight,  and  made  firm 
at  each  side,  and,  being  irregular  in  shape 
themselves,  any  slight  deviation  is  not  noticed, 
and  is  no  harm.  It  is  quite  the  reverse  with 
any  formal  or  cast  tile  or  stone.  Flints  also  do 
this  way.  The  plants  suited  are  any  of  the 
Stonecrops  or  London  Prides,  or  any  hardy 
Honseleeks,  or,  in  fact,  any  dwarf  hardy  and 
rocky  plant.  Hundreds  will  do  beside  stone 
edgings,  and  make  them  look  pretty,  and  do  no 
harm.] 

Birds  and  berries.- It  is  very  certain 
that  birds  do  not  always  choose  severe  weather 
for  their  attacks  on  berries,  for  in  a  few  days 
they  completely  cleared  our  trees  of  an  abundant 
crop.  This  was  especially  so  in  the  case  of  hips 
on  the  Sweet  Brier  and  berries  on  the  Coto- 
neoster  microphylla  and  on  C.  Simonsi.  Even 
sparrows  and  chaffinches  attacked  these  with 
vigour,  leaving  the  refuse  on  the  ground  for  us 
i^!61^rftf^,iahd  the  clearing  was  done  so  quickly 
ijha^rwas  baif^^R^Rai|ed  to  sec  the  trees  bare 
_  sb  Wdn.' L4ioilv^(^iea‘ have  not  as  yet  been 

that 
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INDOOR  PLANTS 

GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 
Greenhouse  Rhododendbons  seem  likely  to 
become  even  more  popnUr  than  they  have  been, 
judging  by  the  increased  interest  taken  in  them 
and  by  the  many  new  kinds  that  have  been  sent 
oat  duringtheselast  fewyears.  Several  handsome 
hybrids,  all  with  white  or  nearly  white  flowers, 
have  been  obtained  by  intercrossing  R.  ciliatum, 
Edgeworlhi,  Dalhousi.'e,  formosum,  and  Veitchia- 
nam,  these  hybrids  being  extremely  free  bloomers 
and  their  flowers  for  th«>i  most  part  agreeably 
scented.  The  dwarf  R.  i  iliatnm  has  been  largely 
employed  as  a  seed -bearer,  many  hybrids 
having  been  raised  from  it.  One  of  the  flrst 


faintly  tinged  with  rose.  They  are  very  sweet- 
scented  and  average  a  little  over  3  inches  in 
diameter.  The  profuse  way  in  which  it  flowers 
is  well  shown,  and  also  its  dense  bushy  style  of 
growth.  This  Rhododendron  has  already  had 
Its  merits  duly  recognised,  for  l)oth  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies  have 
awarded  it  certifleates.  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  of 
Exeter,  the  raiser  of  it,  says  :  “  We  treat  our 
plants  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  we  do  our 
Azaleas,  i.e.^  keep  them  close  after  flowering 
and  syringe  them  well.  Their  wood,  when 
made,  is  ripened  in  the  same  house  in  which  they 
remain,  with  full  air  on  during  the  winter. 
Thus  managed  they  flower  about  April.  We 
have  had  them  in  bloom  during  all  the  spring 
months  from  January  by  putting  them  in  heat, 


I  habit  is  altogether  taller  than  that  of  R. 

I  exoniense,  which  partakes  of  the  dwarfed 
I  character  of  R.  ciliatum.  R.  Forsterianum  was 
1  raised  by  Mr.  Otto  Forster  in  Austria,  and 
bears,  perhaps,  the  largest  blooms  of  any  of  this 
I  class  of  Rhododendrons.  The  flower  is  white, 

'  tinged  in  the  centre  wdth  lemon  and  the  edges 
of  the  petals  prettily  crisped.  Another  grand 
variety  is  R.  Sesterianum,  a  variety  raised 
between  Gibsoni  or  formosum  and  Edgeworthi. 
In  general  characters  it  is  a  good  deal  like 
Forsterianum.  R.  Duchess  of  Bucolench  is  also 
much  in  the  same  w'ay.  These  different  hybrids 
'  of  Edgeworthi  seed  very  readily  ;  therefore,  as 
I  a  rule,  any  number  of  plants  can  be  raised  from 
*  them,  and  as  many  of  them  vary  to  a  certain 
extent,  different  forms  may  occasionally  be  met 


R.  Pi incers  Alice,  a  hybrid  raised  between  treatment  which  they  seem  to  bear  very  well,  with  bearing  the  same  name.  A  very  dis- 
ciliatnm  and  Edgeworthi.  This  has  large  sweet-  VVe  have  had  a  plant  of  it  out-of-doors  for  two  ,  tinct  and  handsome  hyb.  id  is  Countess  of 
B’cented  flowers,  but,  like  all  the  descendants  of  i  winters  (certainly  mild  ones),  and  in  the  open  |  Iladdirgton,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 

K,  Edgeworthi,  if  dwarf  bushes  are  desired  it  ground  it  forms  a  dense  growing  low  shrub.  R.  DalhoU6{a3  (itself  a  primrose  -  flowered 

must  be  pinched  back  freely  when  young,  as  it  |  We  use  the  flowers  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  kind,  1  ut  very  straggling  in  growth)  and  R. 
shows  a  tendency  to  run  up  thin  unless  such  :  ^o.  They  associate  well  with  white  Azaleas,  ciliatum.  The  largo  bell-shaped  blossoms  of 
means  arc  resorted  to  in  order  to  check  its  relieving  their  glaring  whiteness,  if  I  may  use  this  variety  are  when  first  expanded  pinkish, 
growth.^  R.  exoniense,  the  subject  of  our  the  expression,  by  their  ivory-white  tints.”  but  afterwards  they  become  almost  white.  As 
llustration,  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  Veitchianum  Although  it  may  grow  out-of-doors  at  Exeter,  a  proof  of  the  variations  to  be  found  among 
md  ciliatum  ;  its  flowers  strikingly  remind  one  ,  the  greenhouse  is  doubtless  its  proper  place,  for  seedlings,  we  may  mention  that  out  of  a  dozen 
)f  those  of  the  former,  while  in  habit  and  i  it  is  by  no  means  likely  to  prove  hardy.  Edge-  plants  obtained  from  teed  there  was  a  per- 

lardioess  it  resembles  the  latter.  From  an  worthi,  one  of  its  parents,  requires  protection,  ceptible  difference  amongst  all  of  them,  espe- 

smamental  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  I  except  in  very  sheltered  spots,  and  the  Moul-  cially  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
decidedly  superior  to  both,  as  R.  Veitchianum  j  mein  R.Weitchianum  is  still  more  tender.  Thus  extra  good  types  must  be  increased  by 
is  by  no  means  good  in  habit,  especiallu^^wlfen-L  A np<ilr.^riety  of  Continential  origin  claims  cu^hj^ltb®  I  gi'&fCa.  Countess  of  Haddington 
young,  while  thU  is  as  dwwtliedi  <M>Tni|^tj4L3''  l  iWit^dant  from  R.Veitchianumi,  vizult  fpctnsrt^/l^rge,  ibapdipme  bushy^ut  flowers  freely 
ui  Azalea.  The  flowers  are  white  with  a  creamy  ,  Forst^anum  ;  but,  as  it  is  the  resuit'^^f^w  m-a'sbiklHtate.L'-*''^'^*^ 
itain  in  the  centre,  and  bat k  of  the  petals  is  1  cross  l^t ween  that  kind  and  R.  Edgeworthi,[^g^f^^jef^^^p/|<pt^^^f^8  has  been  obtained 
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by  Mr.  Daviea,  of  Ormskirk,  by  iatercrossing 
Edgeworthi  with  the  dwarf  free-blooming  R. 
maltidoruoi.  Those  are  distinguished  by  dwarf 
twiggy  growth  and  great  profusion  of  bloom — 
proparties  which  eminently  fit  them  for 
flowering  in  small  pots.  This  class  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons  is  more  popular  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south,  where  they  seem  at  present  to  be  but 
little  known.  They  are  named  Countess  of 
Derby,  Lady  8kelmeradale,  Mrs.  James  Shawe, 
Count^s  of  Sefton,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
all  of  which  possess  a  strong  family  likeness. 
The  blooms,  which  are  white,  are  in  one  or  two 
cases  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  advantage  possessed 
by  all  the  above  hybrids  over  most  of  the 
recognised  species  is  the  freedom  with  which 
they  flower  when  in  a  small  state,  though  in 
this  respect  some  of  their  parents  nearly 
approach  them,  especially  if  propagated  by 
cuttings.  In  this  way  doubtless  some  of  the 
larger  Himalayan  kinds  could  be  induced  to 
bloom  in  less  time  than  when  raised  from  seed, 
but  as  a  rule  a  good  deal  of  space  is  required  to 
grow  them  to  perfection.  Greenhouse  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are,  however,  so  effective  when  in 
bloom  as  to  be  well  worth  devoting  a  house  to 
them  ;  during  the  flowering  season  the  display 
meule  by  them  would  be  most  interesting,  and 
they  need  only  suflioient  heat  to  keep  out  frost. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  greenhouse 
hybrids  that  need  rather  mdre  heat  daring  the 
winter  than  the  preceding  ;  indeed,  they  do  best 
when  kept  daring  cold  weather  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  an  intermediate  house.  To  this  section 
belong  R.  jasminiflorum,  javanicum,  Lobbi, 
and  the  various  hybrids  raised  therefrom.  Of 
the  latter,  the  oldest  and  best  known  is  pink- 
flowered  Princess  Royal,  but  there  are  many 
others,  such  as  Duchess  of  Teck  (buff),  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  (rich  glowing  crimson),  Taylori 
(pink  with  a  white  tube).  Princess  Alexandra 
(white),  Maiden’s  Blush  (pale  rose),  and  Duchess 
of  0>anaught  (bright  red).  These  kinds  bloom 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year  \  indeed,  under 
1  liberal  treatment  they  are  rarely  ever  out  of 
flower.  In  a  cool  position  in  the  stove  or  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  they  may  be  had  in 
fl jwer  throughout  the  winter.  T. 


Culture  of  Bplphyllums.  —  I  have 
noticed  in  your  paper  queries  “  How  to  grow 
and  bloom  Epiphyllums.”  I  find  them  most 
easy  to  manage.  Some  four  years  since  I  bought 
a  small  own-root  plant  with  six  or  eight  blooms 
on  it  in  Co  vent  Garden  flower  market.  The 
next  season  1  got  two  Pereskia  stocks  from 
a  nurseryman,  and  grafted  both  (a  very  easy 
matter),  and  now  they  are  good-sized  plants, 
bearing  thirty  or  forty  blooms  each  ;  the  original 
plant,  on  own  roots,  is  also  covered  in  bloom 
buds,  which  I  hope  and  think  may  be  out  by 
Christmas.  1  have  struck  and  given  away 
plants  to  friends,  one  of  whom  has  bloomed 
two  plants  in  a  dwelling-house  window.  1  have 
also  half-a- dozen  plants,  struck  last  year, 
with  from  six  to  eight  bloom  buds  on  each.  Any 
little  piece  of  Pereskia  strikes  just  as  readily, 
so  I  can  have  as  many  stocks  as  I  want.  The 
secret,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  grow  them  on  to 
the  size  wanted,  and  then  to  check  them  by 
withholding  water.  I  put  them  out  from  June 
to  September,  out-of-doors  in  the  full  sun,  and 
do  not  water  them  at  all ;  if  they  shrivel  I 
occasionally  sprinkle  them,  bub  none  at  the 
roots.  I  then  bring  them  in  before  frost 
threatens,  and  begin  to  water  them  a  little. 
When  plump  again  the  bloom  buds  will  soon 
show,  and  then  they  get  fed  with  tepid  manure 
water,  a  little  weak  guano,  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  I  may  mention  that  mine  is  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  heated  by  a  flue,  and 
little  more  than  frost  kept  out,  never  much 
above  50  degs.  by  fire  heat,  so  almost  anyone 
may  do  as  I  have  done. — Amatkur. 


Ohrysanthemuma  for  small  erreen- 
I1OU86S. — I  trust  that  small  amateurs  will  not 
be  deterred  from  growing  the  large- flowered 
Chrysanthemums  by  your  correspondent’s  re¬ 
marks  in  your  last  issue,  but  will  immediately 
start  cultivating  them.  A  cold  frame  is  the  ^st 
to  strike  cuttings  in,  and  growers  cannot  do 
better  than  chocse  those  nameryby^  M^  P  ain.j 
ford,  the  list  b^g  o/ai^ulUi^  oa  4^ 

one.  It  is  not  necessary' to  hav^^BrgrMnhot^)| 
to  bloom  these  grand  autumn  flowers,  s*^ 


magnificent  show  can  be  obtained  if,  about  the 
first  week  in  October,  the  plants  are  so  placed 
under  a  wooden  framework  that  a  canvas  or 
other  covering  can  be  pulled  over  them  in  the 
event  of  bad  weather  and  frosty  nights.  The 
Pompones  are  useful  for  placing  in  front  of  the 
large- flowering  kinds,  thus  hiding  the  pots  and 
bare  stems.  Of  course,  should  there  m  a  very 
severe  autumn,  a  good  many  of  the  fine  show  in¬ 
curved  varieties  may  come  reflexed,  but  still  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a  show  quite  and 
more  than  suflicient  to  thoroughly  repay  you  ; 
perhaps,  for  a  temporary  structure,  rather  more 
Japanese  and  reflexed  than  incurved  had  better 
be  chosen.  I  would  add  that  a  very  short  ex¬ 
perience  will  suflice  to  find  out  the  earlier  bloom¬ 
ing  sorts,  and  where  there  is  no  heat  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this.  If  the  amateur 
does  not  go  to  the  different  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  and  note  the  special  blooms  that  he  likes, 
he  will  never  get  together  a  good  collection  ; 
but  I  would  advise  him  not  to  throw  away  at 
once  any  plant  of  which  he  has  seen  a  good 
bloom  because  he  may  not  have  blooms  it 
equally  well.  Different  seasons  materially  affect 
different  kinds,  and  a  sort  that  has  once  bloomed 
well  will,  if  patience  is  bestowed  upon  it,  come 
good  again.  The  one  thing  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  is  plenty  of  air  (fortunately  for  us 
dwellers  near  our  great  metropolis  the  purity  of 
the  air  is  not  of  so  much  moment),  and  this  is 
more  easily  obtained  in  a  temporised  shelter 
than  in  a  small  greenhouse,  and,  there  being 
more  air,  there  can  be  a  correspondingly  larger 
number  of  plants. — W.,  Norwood^  Surrey. 

Early  Rhododendrons.  —  During  the 
dull  days  of  winter  the  early  Rhododendrons  are 
objects  of  interest  when  profusely  laden  with 
brightly  coloured  blossoms.  One  is  R.  davuri- 
cum,  a  shrub  about  a  yard  high,  deciduous 
during  severe  winters,  but  sub-evergreen  in  mild 
ones.  The  leaves  are  small  and  dark  green,  and 
ths  flowers  rosy  purple,  something  like  those  of 
Azalea  ama?na.  R.  pra^cox,  the  second  sort 
alluded  to,  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  davuricum 
and  the  Himalayan  R.  ciliatum.  In  this  both 
leaves  and  flowers  are  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  R.  davuricum  The  blossoms  are  rosy  lilac, 
but  they  vary  somewhat  when  produced  under 
different  conditions.  Another  kind  is  R.  Early 
Gem,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  davuricum  and 
priecox,  but  it  most  resembles  the  last-named 
kind.  Though  frequently  injured  by  frosts  when 
in  the  open  ground,  these  Rhododendrons  are 
valuable  under  glass,  as  without  any  forcing 
they  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  a  time  when  forced 
plants  form  the  bulk  of  flowering  subjects  in 
both  greenhouses  and  conservatories. — H.  P. 


Diosma  eriooldes. — This  handsome  little 
Heath-leaved  Diosma  is  invaluable  for  furnish¬ 
ing  neat  sprigs  of  green,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic 
scent,  for  button-hole  bouquets.  It  thrives  in 
sandy  peat  in  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  the  flowers  are 
very  minute,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  borne 
singly  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets ;  it  bears 
cutting  to  any  extent.*  It  is  also  a  good  room 

J)lant,  bearing  confiaev^t  well,  and  esteemed 
or  the  pleasing  /rafpranoe  possessed  by  its 
flowers  and  leaveir/-**v^>  MU- 


Begronias  for  winter  decoration.  — 
The  shrubby  types  of  flowering  Begonias  are 
always  useful  when  employed  in  association  with 
other  flowers  in  a  cut  state,  or  a  few  distinct 
kinds  look  exceedingly  well  on  sideboards 
grouped  by  themselves  along  with  their  own 
foliage.  Of  kinds  to  be  had  in  flower  now  may 
be  named  B.  manicata,  one  of  the  prettiest  that 
can  be  had  for  trumpet  vases  to  give  a  finish  and 
relief  to  larger  varieties  of  flowers.  This  sort 
will  also  last  a  long  time  in  flower  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory  if  the  plants  have  not  been  brought  on 
in  too  much  heat  and  moisture  ;  when  allowed 
to  expand  their  spikes  in  a  light,  airy  house  they 
last  much  longer.  B.  nitida  odorata  is  also  now 
opening  its  most  forward  flowers.  This  sortisnot 
grown  nearly  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  seeing 
that  it  produces  a  continuous  crop  of  flowers  for 
several  months  in  succession.  It  is,  in  short, 
one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  white  kinds  grown.  A  little  later  on 
this  kind  will  be  used  in  the  couservatorv, 
in  which  it  is  most  valuable.  It  has,  also. 
Ls^s  name  indicates,  the  advantage  of  emitting 
£^ght  perfumo.  In  a  cut  state  woU  dejr-elopod 
s]^es  look  well  on  a  fringe  of  Maiden-kair  Fern 


flowers  over  and  above  them.  B.  semperflorens 
is  another  good  winter-flowering  kind  which  is 
always  useful.  B.  Saundersi  is  likewise  a  valu¬ 
able  kind  ;  flowering  shoots  of  this  variety  cut 
with  a  good  length  of  stem  can  be  worked 
effectively  into  many  kinds  of  arrangements^ 
The  tall  and  straggling  growing  B.  fuohsioides 
is  very  effective  in  a  cut  state.  B.  ascotensis 
also  yields  useful  apikei.  The  foliage  of  some 
larger  growing  kind  will  be  valuable  to  use  along 
with  the  three  last-named  varieties ;  we  find  that 
of  B.  metallica  useful  in  many  ways.  The  new 
variety  shown  of  late  under  the  name  of  B. 
socotrana  promises  to  be  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  winter-flowering  section  of  these  popular 
plants.  All  the  kinds  just  named  will  be  found 
now  to  bo  of  service  in  a  cut  state.  Others  there 
are  that  will  do  a  good  turn  during  the  summer 
in  conjunction  with  the  tuberous -rooted 
varieties,  and  other  sorts  are  valuable  late  in 
autumn,  especially  B.  insignis.  In  gathering 
flowers  of  Begonias  cut  them  in  each  case  with 
as  long  a  stem  as  can  well  be  had,  and  also  give 
them  as  much  water  as  can  be  safely  used. 
This  will  help  to  keep  them  fresh  somewhat 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  cose. 

Preserving*  bedding  plants  in  winter. 
— The  following  plan,  which  I  have  tried  with 
fair  success  for  the  lost  two  winters,  may  be  of 
some  use  to  some  of  your  readers  who  are  situ¬ 
ated  as  I  am,  viz.,  without  the  proper  means  of 
keeping  their  bedding  plants  alive  through  the 
winter.  The  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  in  the 
spring  of  1882.  While  turning  over  a  rubbish 
heap  composed  of  old  Cabbage  stumps,  leaves, 
the  last  year’s  bedding  plants,  &c.,  I  found  that 
such  plants  as  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias, 
Ageratums,  and  even  a  spray  or  two  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  looked  fresh  and  green.  To 
see  if  any  life  existed  in  them,  I  potted  some  of 
each,  and  placed  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  in  a  few  days  to  find 
that  they  had  begun  to  shoot,  even  the  Mesem- 
bryanthemum.  My  success  made  me  resolve  to 
try  the  plan  on  a  better  scale  the  next  autumo. 
Accordingly,  about  the  end  of  October,  when 
there  were  plenty  of  tree  leaves  about,  1  pulled 
up  all  the  bedding  plants,  mixed  them  with 
leaves  in  a  heap  which  1  made  under  an  Apple 
tree,  afterwards  covering  the  heap  over  with 
some  old  bags.  I  uncovered  the  heap  about  the 
middle  of  the  following  March,  and  wassuccess^ 
ful  in  bringing  to  life  all  the  Geraniums,  some 
Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Calceolarias, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Ac.  Last  year  I  adopted 
the  same  plan,  and  was  equally  successful, 
although  I  left  the  plants  in  the  beds  a  week  or 
two  later.  After  picking  the  plants  out  of  the 
heap,  I  take  the  tenderest  first,  and  after  patting 
them  in  light  sandy  soil,  I  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  (which  I  prepare  for  the  purpose) 
for  about  a  week.  At  that  time  I  can  see  which 
are  alive.  As  a  rule  I  lose  no  Geraniums.  >s 
soon  as  growth  gets  so  far  advanced,  I  begin 
propagating,  making  every  small  sprig  a  catting, 
and  keep  on  till  the  end  of  May,  when  1  can  fill 
a  few  good-sized  beds,  which  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  those  of  my  neighbours,  who  keep 
theirs  in  a  heated  greenhouse.  I  cannot  say 
how  the  project  would  do  iu  a  severe  winter, 
but  should  think  that  if  the  heap  were  well 
covered  over  and  kept  so  far  dry,  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  frost  hurting  them.  Of  course, 
a  frame  is  necessary  to  start  the  plants  after 
potting. — D.  D. 


12358— Pruning  Myrtles.— If  the  plsata  becjme 

ildb  .  . . 


Ktunted  they  should  bo  repott«*d  into  Urger  pots.  All  the 
pruning  required  is  to  cut  bock  any  branchca  that  grov 
out  of  form.  This  may  be  done  now  or  in  the  epriox.— 
J.  D.  E. 


12362.— Cool  Orchids.— Any  common  peen  Mow 
that  can  be  readily  obtained  will  •  ot  do  for  cool  Onehida. 
The  beat  compost,  and  that  which  will  g^row  nine-tentbJ 
of  tho  Orchids  well,  is  equal  parts  Sphagnum  Moss,  turfy, 
flbrous  peat,  and  broken  hits  of  flower  pots  ;  the  potstuads 
should  be  clean. — J.  D.  E. 


The  double  Plum  for  forcing.— Thli  ostfol 
hardy  t-htu:!  (Frunus  sinensis  all>o-fl-pl.)  is  an  exoell«* 
subject  for  forcing  into  flower  early.  Its  blossoms  are  purs 
white ;  they  are  so  douitle,  as  to  resemble  dimiauti>'e 
rosettes,  and  every  slender  shoot  is  thickly  wreathed  with 
them. 

12350  — Chrysanthemums  for  conservatory 
decoration  —The  following  twenty-four  JajWLneac  kinds 
will  be  sure  to  irivo  satisfaction  Agreements  de  la 
Nature,  Bouquet  Fait,  Criterion,  Cry  Kwang,  Duoheee  of 
Albany,  Elaine.  Fair  Maid  of  Guemsev,  George  Oopdoo, 
L’or  Du  Rhin,  La<iy  Selbonie.  Lisle  dcs 

airs  La  Nymphe.  L^ii^aruieuse.  La  Frisure.  Madame 
ei  HMoi^  Mousillao,  Madame  Lemoine, 

ie.j^o^h^Oreat, parasol,  Rad  Dragon,  Triomphe 


•  in  a  good-»irod  vaso,  with  tho  additiwi.^^^^l 


Dec.  27,  1881] 
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.NOBLE  SUBTROPICAL  PLANTS. 

With  the  aid  of  Palma,  Cycada,  Tree  Ferns, 
and  Mosas,  it  is  possible  for  ns  to  reprodnce  in 
OUT  large  glass  structures  some  of  the  moat 
Btriking  scenery  of  tropical  plants.  Out-of- 
doors,  too,  we  have  been  shown  in  Battersea 
Park  that  by  certain  combinations  of  striking 
and  distinct  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fine- 
foliaged  plants  in  sheltered  positions,  a  con- 
liderable  charm  may  be  added  to  our  gardens, 
flowers  do  not  give  that  appearance  of  grandeur 
ind  repose  which  belong  to  the  noblest  of  our 
enltivated  fine-leaved  plants,  and  particularly 
to  those  that  belong  to  the  orders  just  men¬ 
tioned.  It  would  be  impossible  to  produce  by 
Deans  of  flowering  plants  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar  in  the 
Cryi^  Palace,  the  large  house  at  Chatsworth, 
lad  the  Palm  stove  and  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  Here  flowers  would  fall  short  of  the 
effect  created  by  a  tasteful  combination  of  huge 
plumose,  feathery,  and  fan-like  leaves,  which  are 
either  arranged  in  enormous  heads  on  tall,  stout 
tranks,  or  nestle  thickly  together  upon  the  apex 
of  a  short  stem.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable 
to  use  such  giants  as  are  here  described  in  the 
sab-tropical  garden  in  summer,  owin^  to  the 
havoc  that  would  be  made  amongst  their  fragile 
foliage  by  strong  winds  and  heavy  rains.  Some 
of  the  Cycads  are,  however,  stout  enough  to 
bear  our  stormiest  summer  weather,  and  these 
might  be  used  for  out-of-door  arrangements  for 
at  least  one-third  of  the  year.  Many  Palms, 
too,  some  of  the  dwarfer  Tree  Ferns,  and  even 
Mosas  might  be  employed  in  producing  a  new 


Scb-tropical  plants— Banana,  Tree  Fci  n,  and  Cycae. 

and  tropical  effect  in  the  more  sheltered  parts 
of  the  garden  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the 
year.  The  contrast  formed  by  placing  such 
plants  amongst  those  that  are  hardy  with  us 
always  adds  materially  to  the  charm  of  our 
gardens,  giving  the  whole  what  is  termed  a  tropi¬ 
cal  appearance.  We  have  no  forms  of  foliage 
that  b^r  any  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  just  mentioned,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  of  Palms,  Musas,  Tree  Ferns,  and  Cycads, 
that  they  are  the  most  characteristic  forms  oi 
tropical  vegetation  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  u  interesting  to  observe  the  total  absence 
from  the  flora  of  nearly  all  countries  north  of 
the  Tropics  of  any  representatives  of  these  four 
families  of  giant  foliage  plants.  Palms,  Musas, 
and  Cyca^  constitute  three  distinct  natural 
orders,  whose  geographical  range  is  almost 
exclusively  tropical,  whilst  of  Ferns  the  species 
found  in  northern  countries  are  all  dwarf  and 
creeping  in  habit ;  not  one  of  them  possesses 
anything  like  a  stem  such  as  belongs  to  what  we 
call  Tree  Ferns.  In  countries  south  of  the 


Tropica,  however,  some  of  the  noblest  of  arbores¬ 
cent  Ferns  flourish  in  great  abundance.  Not 
t  only  in  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  but  even 

ji  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  M^ellan  and  Campb^  of  it  l^fogre  the  division  of  the  plants  brings 

I  Island,  and  South  Chili,  Ti^  Ferns  are  v^unB  -a  cron  c . 

r  wild,  smd  from  some  of  thef4|i  osiuslries^a^lj^j^  bv 
Dore  eapecisdly  from  New  Zealand,  a  large  pro-  brigh^^nshine  and  drying  winds  of  springs 
portion  of  the  splendid  arborescent  Ferns  that  Given  light,  air,  and  protection  from  frost,  the 


grace  European  gardens  have  been  obtained.  The 
enterprise  of  the  plant  collector  has,  however, 
done  much  to  equalise  the  distribution  of  these 
children  of  the  south,  so  that  one  might  almost 
say  that  the  number  of  them  cultivated  in 
northern  countries  equals,  if  it  does  not  sur¬ 
pass,  the  number  of  specimens  that  exist  in  a 
wild  state. 

VIOLETS. 

“Come  with  me  where  Violets  bloom,”  but 
not  to  the  woodland  dell  or  hedgerow,  nor  to 
the  flower  border  at  this  seeison  of  the  year,  but 
to  the  spare  greenhouse,  peach-house,  orchard- 
house,  wall  case,  or  pit — it  matters  not  where, 
if  space  and  light,  with  just  enough  artificial 
heat  to  exclude  frost  when  necessary,  can  be 
had ;  then  yon  shall  have  Violets  from 
September  till  March,  sweet  and  abundant  as 
were  ever  plucked  from  plants  in  the  open  air 
in  the  genial  spring  time.  To  do  this  well,  how¬ 
ever,  due  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
sorts,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  plants  ;  for 
all  do  not  blossom  with  equal  freedom  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  space  under  glass  is  far 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  upon  sorts  with 
flowers  few  and  far  between,  however  large  or 
fragrant  they  may  be.  We  want  plenty  of 
flowers  continuously,  and  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  unless  our  plants  are  now  crowded  with 
flowers,  fully  expanded,  mingled  with  buds  in 
various  stage  of  growth.  No  sort,  new  or  old,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  answers  this  want  so  well 
as  the  single  Blue  Russian,  a  “  modest  Violet  ” 
in  comparison  with  several  of  the  newer  giant 
varieties.  Its  foliage  and  blossom  are  Doth 
small ;  but  for  these  faults  we  have  ample  com¬ 
pensation  in  its  full  spreading  growth,  and  in  its 
persistent  and  abundant  habit  of  flowering 
throughout  the  winter.  Of  almost  equal  merit 
as  a  winter  Violet  is  Devoniensis,  with  deep 
purple  and  very  sweet  flowers,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  freely  in  August  and  onwards  through¬ 
out  the  autumn  and  winter.  My  bed  of  Violets 
under  glass  covers  an  area  of  some  300  square 
feet,  not  in  patches,  but  in  a  dense  mass  of  deep 
green  healthy  foliage,  and  if  the  flowers  are 
untouched  for  a  few  days,  they  open  so  fast  as 
to  literally  “  scent  the  air  but,  although  we 
frequently  pick  a  dozen  fine  bunches  at  a  time, 
and  always  keep  a  certain  number  of  vases 
supplied  with  them,  yet  the  demands  for  this 
favourite  flower  are  so  pressing  that  the  bed  is 
rarely  seen  at  its  best. 

It  may  help  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquir¬ 
ing  information  about  this  matter  if  I  give  the 
details  of  culture  by  which  I  have  been  for  years 
so  successful.  In  March,  as  the  plants  cease  to 
bloom,  they  are  removed  to  some  sheltered  spot 
in  the  open  air,  and  hardened  off  by  gradual 
exposure,  mats  being  thrown  over  them  if  cold 
winds  or  frost  prevaU.  They  are  then  pulled  to 
pieces,  the  main  stem  and  roots  being  discarded, 
and  the  strongest  branches,  which  from  their 
prostrate  habit  are  found  to  have  made  rootlets 
along  part  of  the  lower  side,  are  dibbled  into  a 
border  of  rich  soil  8  inches  apart.  With  due 
attention  to  watering  and  weeding  they  grow 
freely  and  well,  failures  being  rare,  and  by  the 
end  of  August  they  are  nice  spreading,  vigorous 
plants,  admirably  suited  for  any  purpose. 
About  the  middle  or  third  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  plants  are  lifted  with  a  ball  of 
soil  attached  to  the  roots,  and  taken  into 
winter  quarters,  where  they  are  packed  closely 
together  with  enough  leaf-mould  to  fill  the 
spaces  between,  and  to  slightly  cover  the  roots 
and  soil  brought  in  with  them.  A  thorough 
watering  through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot 
finishes  the  operation.  In  a  few  days  the 
appearance  of  fresh  leaves  and  flowers  gives 
the  best  evidence  that  all  is  well,  and  for  the 
next  five  months  there  will  be  plenty  of  flowers. 

Few  and  simple  as  are  the  points  of  culture 
necessary  to  success,  all  of  them  are  to  be 
regarded  as  indispensable,  and  any  negligence 
with  respect  to  them  will  lead  to  partial  or  total 
failure.  For  example,  old  plants  never  flower 
so  freely  as  young  ones;  therefore  renew  the 
stock  of  plants  annually,  and  be  careful  to  do 
this  immediately  after  the  flowering  is  over  in 
March.  Leaf  growth  quickly  follows  the 
cessation  of  flowers,  and  a  week  or  two 


'  wn^er  foliage,  which  succumbs  when 
b^^re  subsequently  exposed  to  tbe 


’^re  subsequently  exposed  to 
ihme  and  drying  winds  of  spi 


position  under  glass  is  comparatively  imma- 
teri^  the  plants  answering  equally  well  upon 
a  raised  shelf  as  upon  the  floor,  if  due  care  be 
taken  to  pack  plenty  of  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  a  little  more  water  should  be  occasionally 
given  if  shelves  are  used. 

One  word  more  as  to  sorts.  Although  the 
large- flowered  varieties  do  not  flower  freely  till 
spring,  yet  then  the  magnificent  flowers  of 
Victoria  Regina,  OdoratisMma,  and  The  Czar 
come  so  plentifully,  and  are  so  useful,  that, 
wherever  it  can  be  done,  space  should  then  be 
given  for  as  many  of  them  as  possible. — Fidd, 


Hints  to  beginners.— The  letter  in  Gar- 
DSHINO  of  December  13th,  entitled  “Hints  to 
Beginners. — No.  IV.,”  contains  some  assertions 
which  require  examination.  The  first  paragraph, 
headed  “Vermin,”  condemns  tile  and  Box 
edgings,  and  strongly  recommends  instead 
“  stones  carefully  bedded  and  arranged  so  that 
there  are  no  lurking  places  for  vermin  amongst 
or  under  them.”  This  sounds  well ;  but  mv 
impression  is,  that  stones  covered  with  rock 
plimts  would  harbour  vermin  much  more  than 
the  despised  tiles  or  Box  edgings.  My  own 
experience,  which  extends  over  many  years, 
teaches  me  that  Box  never  harbours  slugs  or 
snails,  whereas  I  seldom  raise  a  flint  or  stone  of 
any  size  without  finding  vermin  underneath. 
The  next  paragraph,  he^ed  “Arrangement,” 
invites  still  more  criticism.  The  writer  describes 
a  garden  laid  out  according  to  his  own  idea  of 
bMuty,  and  appears  to  think  that  it  defies 
criticism.  Perhaps  such  a  garden  might  be 
beautiful ;  but  1  must  confess  that  the 
description  fails  to  fascinate  me.  The  wild 
luxuriance  strived  after,  the  absence  of  all 
formal  edginn,  the  avoidance  of  any  massing 
together  of  the  same  plant,  which  according  to 
his  idea  bespeaks  the  highest  intelliMnoe  and 
truest  artistic  feeling,  strike  others  m  quite  a 
different  light.  I  do  not  wish  to  oondenm  any 
one  style  of  gardening,  and  am  myself  a  great 
admirer  of  rock  bedding  and  herbaceous  borders 
in  their  place ;  but  to  lay  out  a  whole  garden  after 
such  principles  as  those  advocated  in  the  article 
referred  to,  appwrs  to  me  a  great  mistake ; 
whilst  the  unhesitating  condemnation  of  every 
style  but  his  own  shows  a  narrowness  of  appre¬ 
ciation  greatly  to  be  deplored  in  one  who  is  en- 
deavoui^g  to  instruct  others  in  the  science  of 
gardening.  After  many  years  of  experience  in 
both  large  and  small  gardens,  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  nogardenappearstomeperfect 
without  the  massing  together  of  plants  in  geo¬ 
metrical  order,  so  as  to  produce  that  blaze  of 
colour  unrivalled  by  any  other  arrangement. 
Moreover,  the  edging  of  paths  and  beds  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  1^  kept  too  neat  or  well  de¬ 
fined  ;  and  the  proposal  scheme  of  employing 
Moss  and  creeping  plants  as  a  means  of  doing 
away  with  the  tnm  turf  edging  round  flower 
beds  or  paths  would  never  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  m  my  garden.  It  would  be  an  eyesore 
to  me  each  time  I  walked  abroad.  My  object 
in  writing  this  letter,  however,  is  not  to  uphold 
one  system  of  planting  more  than  another,  but 
to  register  a  protest  against  these  constantly 
recurring  papers  inveigning  against  a  style  of 
gardening  approved  by  so  many  and  competent 
judges.  When  we  consider  that  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  gardens  in  the  country  invariably 
show  examples  of  the  “  massing”  principle,  it 
does  seem  strange  that  the  plan  should  be  held 
up  to  such  perpetual  ridicule  by  an  obscure 
writer  who  fails  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  express  hb  own 
opinion  on  such  points,  but  it  is  a  little 
strong  when  he  claims  for  his  view  all  the 
intelligence  and  artistic  perception  which  the 
question  involves,  as  if  he  were  dealing  with 
matters  of  fact  instead  of  feelinp^.  The  world  is 
certainly  large  enough  to  contam  gardens  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  most  of  these  there  is  space  for 
examples  of  both  styles.  This  is  the  case  in  my 
own,  and  the  variety  thus  displayed  seems  to 
me  far  more  pleasing  than  anything  that  could 
be  produced  by  tbe  repetition  of  any  one  idea,— 
Toleration. 

12801.— Manure  water  for  treea— At  this  time  of 
Year,  and  after  the  late  rains,  trees  and  plants  would  not 
be  much  beneflted  by  cesspool  manure.  Much,  however, 
depends  apoti  Oie  (toil.  If  light  the  manure  would  do  no 
barm  fn  largA  old  fruit  trees,  but  if  ciavey  it  would  be 
b^H  placed  on  •omo  VacAUt  laud  if  jpoeslble.  If  applied 
during  growing  ttanM  in  spring  and  lumsDer  it  would  aatw 
the  vuwit  beriellcifu  cfiejvrK. 
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SOME  ADVICE  ABOUT  GREENHOUSE 
AND  HOTHOUSE  BOILERS. 

The  purpose  of  the  preaentwriter  La  not  toargue 
in  favour  of  hot- water  pipes,  or  of  any  other 
system  of  heating,  That  is  a  theme  wiuch  has 
been  amply  discussed  in  this  journal  from  time 
to  time.  His  object  is  rather  to  tender  seme 
advice  to  those  amateurs  who  possess  boilers, 
and  to  make  some  observations  regarding  their 
management.  A  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  the  desirability  of  building 
boilers  into  greenhouse  walls.  An  arrangement 
of  this  kind  has  an  advantage — it  enables  the 
possessor  to  economise  heat.  If  the  greenhouse 
is  of  such  a  size  that  the  boiler  can  only  just 
heat  the  amount  of  piping  employed,  then 
the  economy  is  of  importance.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  place  be  comparatively  small,  and 
the  stove  has  consequently  plenty  of  power  to 
heat  the  length  of  pipes,  the  outside  boiler  is  to 
be  commended,  inasmuch  as  you  can  arrange 
your  fire-hole  and  dampers  to  face  in  either  of 
three  directions. 

A  stove  acts  best  when  a  current  of  air  sets 
towards  the  fire-hole,  and  thus  increases  the 
draught.  Contrariwise,  a  stove  is  at  its  worst 
if  a  wind  blows  from  the  back.  It  induces  a 
current  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  fire  is 
deadened,  and  often  goes  out.  You  can 
diminish  a  draught  by  closing  your  dampers, 
but  if  the  wind  blows  from  the  back  you  cannot 
be  sure  of  successfully  coaxing  your  fire ;  all 
stoves,  therefore,  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
catch  the  prevailing  breezes.  The  most  con¬ 
stant  wind  in  Great  Britain  is  the  south-west ; 
if,  then,  your  boiler  is  in  the  open,  the  stoke¬ 
hole  should,  as  far  as  possible,  face  south-west. 
If  your  greenhouse  is  partially  sheltered,  some 
careful  observations  of  the  deflection  and  eddy¬ 
ing  of  the  westerly  wind  just  at  the  point  where 
the  building  is  placed  should  be  taken,  and  the 
stoke-hole  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  air  current  which  mostly 
prevails. 

A  very  common  fault  with  beginners  is  to 
overdo  the  heat  force.  Either  the  length  or 
diameter  of  the  piping  is  too  great  for  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  glasshouse, 
or  the  boiler  is  too  large  either  for  the  house  or: 
the  pipes.  There  is  of  ten  an  ill-defined  desire  to ' 
be  **  on  the  safe  side,”  and  a  boiler  is  procured 
sufficiently  large  to  heat  a  length  of  piping  which 
would  not  only  be  ample  for  the  greenhouse,  but 
which  would  go  all  round  the  kitchen  garden  as 
welL  The  present  writer  desires,  in  particular,  to 
speak  to  those  readers  of  Gabdkning — for  they, 
presumably,  form  the  majority — who  own  an 
amateur's  greenhouse  of  some  14  feet  by  10  feet, 
or  thereabouts.  If  the  place  has  a  span  roof, 
or  a  half-span,  without  much  wall  protection,  a 
flow  and  return  pipe  4  inches  diameter  would 
not  be  too  much  if  carried  rotmd  the  front  and 
both  ends.  If  it  be  a  lean-to,  pipii^  along  the 
front  and  one  end  should  suffice.  If  the  build¬ 
ing  be  touched  on  two  sides  by  an  inhabited 
house,  with,  perhaps,  someprote^ion  on  a  third 
side,  less  heat  will  be  required,  and  3-inch 
pipes  should  be  ample  if  placed  down  the  front 
and  one  end,  or  even  the  front  only.  One  of 
the  smallest  size  boilers — ^generally  called  by  the 
trade  **No.  1” — should  give  sufficient  heat  power 
in  any  one  of  these  cases. 

Now,  your  amateur,  when  first  he  sees  his 
boiler  fixed,  and  his  pipes  with  the  orthodox 
rise  from  the  fire  to  ensure  a  circulation  of  the 
heated  water,  is  apt  to  be  jubilant.  His  troubles, 
if  he  has  previously  straggled  on  with  lamps, 
heat-generators,  or  what  not,  are  presumed  to 
be  at  an  end.  He  gaily  kindles  his  fire,  opens 
his  dampers,  and  closes  himself  within  his 
paradise.  He  lights  and  contemplatively 
smokes  the  calumet  of  peace. 

He  nips  decaying  foliage  here,  and  stakes  a 
plant  there.  He  places  his  hand  upon  the  pipes 
and  discovers  them  hot  already.  In  nicotine 
vaTOur,  so  fated  to  greenfly,  his  fancies  develop 
and  extend.  The  heated  water  rushes  around, 
through  the  flow  and  return,  with  a jpleasant  hiss¬ 
ing  sound.  Presently  a  subdued  gurgle,  then  a 
louder  one,  then  a  decided  bubbling,  and  there 
is  a  geyser-like  eruption  of  boiling  water  and 
steam,  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants  close  by, 
and  to  the  intense  disgust  and  bewilderment 
of  the  aforesaid  amateur.  ThU-js  the  ex- 

{►erience  of  no  less  than  four  liTy/g^rdcu?- 
ng  acquaintance*  this 

doubt,  the  experience  of  hundredsof  other^ 


The  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for 
in  three  ways.  Firstly,  the  fire  may  be  too  { 
fierce  ;  treatment,  close  the  dampers,  and,  if 
necessary,  reduce  the  combustion  by  the  freer 
admixture  of  rubbish  with  the  fuel.  Secondly, 
the  rise  in  the  pipes  may  be  too  great,  which 
brings  the  heated  water  back  to  the  fire  too 
soon,  and  rapid  boiling  is  the  result ;  treatment, 
reduce  the  rise  in  the  pipes  to  1  inch  in  every  10 
feet.  Thirdly,  the  pipes  since  setting  may  have 
sunk,  so  that  instead  of  a  rise  there  is  a  fall  from 
the  boiler.  In  such  a  case  a  vacuum  is  created 
at  the  stove  end  wherein  steam  is  generated. 
As  the  manufacture  of  steam  in  this  vacuum 
goes  on  the  pressure  increases  until  the  steam 
and  air  are  forced  towards  the  easiest  outlet, 
that  outlet  being  generally  the  feeding  cistern. 
The  cure  in  the  latter  case  is  obvious.  As  a 
safeguard,  an  escape  pipe  should  be  provided 
communicating  with  the  outer  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  diverse  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  lighting  a  fire  in  a  stove. 
The  best  and  quickest  way  is  this  : — After  the 
stove  has  been  emptied,  put  a  layer  of  cinders, 
with  some  small  coal  at  the  bottom  ;  then  drop 
a  fair  quantity  of  red  coals  upon  them,  a  couple 
of  dry  chips  to  produce  a  flame,  and  then  fill  up 
with  fuel.  The  best  fuel  is  three  parts  of  what 
is  known  as  “  breeze  ”  (small  coke),  to  one  of 
coal  slack,  with  as  many  cinders  from  the 
kitchen  grate  as  can  be  obtained.  Care  must 
be  taken,  in  freshly  lighting  a  fire,  not 
to  encourage  too  fierce  a  heat  at  first.  Cast 
metal  if  subjected  to  a  very  sudden  expansion 
is  liable  to  crack.  The  writer  has  known  a 
stove  to  split,  with  a  report  like  a  pistol  shot, 
from  this  cause.  There  should  not,  however, 
be  cause  for  frequent  fire  lighting ;  a  steady, 
constant  warmth  may  be  easily  maintained  by 
any  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  this 
stove  for  a  time  ;  the  proper  amount  of  coolness 
can  then  be  regulated  by  varying  the  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  “  Star  ”  or  a  “  Sun  ”  slow  combustion 
stove  can  be  almost  constantly  kept  just  alive, 
and  when  in  this  state,  by  slightly  increasing 
the  draught,  the  contents  may  be  drawn  into  a 
state  of  red-heat  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Care 
only  is  required.  Blame  is  frec^uently  placed 
u^^he  boiler,  when  the  real  fault  is  with  the 

In  arranging  the  fire  for  the  night  the  state 
of  the  wind  should  on  no  account  be  neglected. 
If  a  stiff,  favourable  breeze  is  blowing,  a  very 
small  aperture  should  be  allowed  for  draught  to 
enter  the  stove.  If  there  be  a  dead  calm,  or  if 
the  wind  be  contrary,  the  damper  should  be 
fairly  well  open.  With  every  care,  however,  a 
sudden  change  from  gale  to  calm,  or  vice  versx^ 
will  occasionally  upset  the  stoker's  calculations. 
In  the  former  case  the  fire  will  deaden,  and  in 
the  latter  may  become  so  brisk  as  to  blow  itself 
out  in  two  or  three  hours.  But  the  blame  must 
not  be  placed  to  defect  in  the  stove.  The  fault, 
if  any,  rests  in  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  our 
insular  climate. 


Market  vegetables.— The  best  paying 
crop  at  the  present  time  is  the  hardy  green, 
which  is  making  as  good  paying  prices  as  for 
some  time  past,  and  with  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  larger-headed  Cabbages  and  Savoys. 
The  latter,  however,  are  not  a  good  crop  gene¬ 
rally,  the  weight  of  such  per  acre  being  far 
below  average.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  fetching 
^ood  prices,  and  in  a  general  way  the  produce 
IS  an  inferior  one,  comparatively  speaking. 
Though  the  purple  Broccoli  crops  look  green, 
the  gross  bulk,  owing  to  the  leafy  nature 
of  the  growth,  will  bo  much  below  aver¬ 
age.  This  points  to  the  probability  of 
the  hardy  green  and  spring  Cabbage — the 
supply  being  not  unlimited  —  continuing  to 
fetch  good  prices  until  the  Pea  crops  come  in. 
As  regards  the  autumn-sown  and  transplanted 
Cabbages,  a  large  breadth  is  planted  of  fine 
large  seedling  plants.  Though  these  do  not 
look  very  green  and  fresh  upon  the  ground,  they 
are  rapidly  rooting,  and  will,  no  doubt,  follow¬ 
ing  the  first  permissible  hoeing,  advance  apace. 
The  Spinach  supply  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
demand  Many  growers,  owing  to  the  past 
drought,  being  unable  to  get  out  winter  Greens, 

3  BOW  their  Turnip  seed  in  due  time,  put  in 
^  quantities  of  Spinach  seed,  the  result  I 
^  that,  with  good  crops,  salcepbeH.S'p'titt^ti^ 
3have  been  as  low  as  one  shilling  ^er^bu4hel,  ^  '  *  | 

URBAN/ 


THINK  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

The  birds  in  the  illustration  evidently  appre¬ 
ciate  the  bounteous  Christmas  repast  provided 
for  them.  This  little  picture  suggests  what  we 
might  all  do  in  the  way  of  relieving  want  and 
suffering  amongst  the  feathered  tribe  in  those 
periods  of  severe  weather  which  so  sorely  try 
their  powers  of  endurance.  When  frost  locks 
the  earth  in  its  iron  grip,  aud  a  thick  mantle  of 
snow  covers  up  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of 
our  little  warblers  for  days  or  w'eeks  together, 
the  exercise  of  a  little  charity  cannot  be  mis¬ 
placed.  A  handful  or  two  of  crumbs  thrown 
out  daily,  a  few  meat  bones  suspended  by  a 
string  out  of  pussy’s  reach,  will  give  life  and 
health  to  many  a  poor  famine-struck  bird.  It 
is  Christmas  time,  and  if  the  weather  should  by, 
such  as  to  induce  you  to  creep  a  little  hearer  to 
the  fireside,  please,  gentle  reader,^  think  of  the 
birds,  and,  if  you  do  so,  they  will  reward 
you  by  sending  forth  notes  of  joy  and  praise  n 
when  the  sweet  springtide  once  more  brings  us  nj 
its  hopes  and  pleasures.  Tlie  poor  little  wren,  n 
the  ever-cheerful  robin,  and  the  sad-coloured 
hedge  sparrow,  are  real  benefactor.s, .  and  we 
may  not  let  them  starve  when  w'e  have  enough  pi 
and  to  spare.  The  thrush  and  the  blackbird 
mix  good  with  evil,  and  who,  even  to  save  a  *  ^ 
little  fruit,  would  like  to  wholly  lose  their 


A  Chriatiuas  Sheaf  for  tho  Birda 


melodious  notes.  Even  the  house  sparrow, 
audacious  and  greedy  though  he  be,  and  of  whom 
— as  was  once  said  of  an  English  sovereign — 

**  No  one  says  God  bless  him  !”  even  he,  as  he 
sits  on  tho  frozen  bough  with  drooping  wings 
and  puffed- out  breast — the  very  picture  of  famine 
and  misery — is  an  object  of  pity,  and  may  par¬ 
take  of  man’s  bounty.  It  is  Christmastide,  ( 
when  transgressions  are  to  be  forgotten,  and 
when  kind  and  merciful  as  well  as  gladsome 
thoughts  should  prevail,  therefore  let  us  not  ! 
think  of  the  little  losses  and  annoyances  which 
some  of  our  feathered  songsters  inflict  upon  ns  ^ 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  but,  if  needful, 
imitate  the  example  of  the  owner  of  yon  pigeon  k 
loft,  and  provide  out  of  our  plenty  a  boimteous  < 
Christmas  meal.  The  piercing  wind,  as  it 
whistles  through  the  leafless  trees  and  hedge- 
rows,  is  enough  to  bear  without  hunger  ;  there- 
fore,  I  say,  kind  reader,  whether  it  be  Christmas 
or  later,  think  of  the  birds. 


EASILY  GROWN  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  ^ 
“R.  G.  R.”  makes  the  fbllowing  inquiry  a  v 
week  back,  which  I  daresay  many  In  a  similar 
poritiou  would  like  to  see  satisfactorily 

'ah  jwer^d  IjtL  •  - 

y  J  rhavo  jR  ,  (sava  % 

w  little  heat  by  means  of  a  1 

k-CHAMPAIGN  , 


r  iLl  ^  w * ^  •  •  •  a 
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bnok  flae^  and  ahoold  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
Mrrespondents  wonld  furnish  me  with  a  short 
Ivt  of  the  beat  inexpensive  plants  to  put  into  it, 
•nch  as  are  easy  of  cultivation  by  an  amateur, 
and  not  wanting  much  attention,  and  yet  be  able 
to  out  a  few  flowers,  wy  once  a  week  all  the  year 
round,  particularly  in  the  winter  and  early 

.^Jt  would  be  ea^  to  name  a  number  of  plants 
twt  would  provide  a  few  flowers  onoe  a  week 
all  the  year  round,  but  to  secure  that  with  one 
very  small  house  would  require  some  manage¬ 
ment.  A  good  deal  can  be  done,  however,  even 
with  one  house,  provided  the  plants  are  well 
■elected,  and  well-timed  for  their  purpose.  The 
best  way  with  a  small  house  would  be  to  make 
it  a  moderately  warm  house  in  winter  and 
■pring,  and  a  greenhouse  in  summer.  It 
would  be  a  help  if  some  kind  of  store  pit 
could  be  provided  in  which  to  store  things  as 
they  went  out  of  season.  Dwelling-house 
windows,  or  even  a  light  loft,  wonld  answer 
for  such  a  purpose.  “R.  6.  R.**  eould  make 
good  use  in  spring  of  such  things  as  Narcissus, 
Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Pelargoniums,  Amaryllis,  Heliotropes, 
Imantophylluras,  Lobelias,  Chinese,  and  common 
Primroses  in  variety,  Spirteas,  Violets,  Forget- 
me-nots,  and  indeed  any  good  hardy  plants  of 
not  very  coarse  habit;  also  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons.  Genistas,  Acacias,  Deutzias,  Camellias, 
Lanrustinus,  and  especially  Roses,  all  of  which 
do  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  will  provide 
fl^^wers  for  at  least  three  or  four  months 
between  January  and  June.  The  common 
Indian  or  greenhouse  Aralea  will,  of  itself,  pro- 
*  very  fine  and  varied  display  of  colour 
with  little  trouble  ;  and  the  common  hardy, 
fragrant  Azalea  will  also  succeed  well  beside 
them,  and  will  force  readily  if  lifted  immediately 
out  of  the  ground.  All  these  produce  gay  and 
beautiful  ^wers,  and  the  list  does  not  include 
any  subject  difficult  to  cultivate.  After  May, 
dependence  would  have  to  be  placed  on  Pelar- 
Mtnms  (zonal and  fancy  J,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias, 
Liliums,  Salvias,  Agapanthus,  Heaths  like  E. 
hyemalis  and  Wilmoreana,  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Heliotropes,  Campanulas,  Salvias,  Valotas,  and 
the  like.  From  May  to  November  would  be  found 
themostdifficultseason  to  provide  a  varied  supply 
of  flowers,  and  much  dependence  would  have  to  bo 
placed  on  the  various  fine  kinds  of  Pelargoniums 
for  quantity  ;  but  “R.  G.  R.”  could  perhaps 
dupeuae  w|th  greenhouse  flowers  at  that  season 
if  he  has  an  outdoor  garden,  and  would  do 
better  to  use  his  one  house  for  the  preparation  of  a 
winter  and  spring  supply,  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
lb  will  serve  to  grow  zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
blooming  all  through  the  winter ;  and  to  grow 
several  of  the  splendid  Bouvardias  for  the  same 
•easQD,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Prjmroaes, 
Amaryllis,  and  other  bulbs.  Contemporaneously 
hu  forced  Roses,  Deutzias,  Azaleas,  and  other 
kinds  of  plants  would  be  ripening  their  wood 
and  completing  their  growth  out-of-doors,  all 
ready  for  introducing  into  the  house  from 
November  onwards.  Chrysanthemums  grown 
out-of-doors  all  the  summer  would  pro¬ 
mote  a  fine  display  of  flowers  from  Novem¬ 
ber  till  February,  by  which  time  many 
nice  things  would  be  in  flower  again. 
Without  scheming  in  this  way  he  will 
not  succeed  weU,  for  he  cannot  provide 
any  variety  or  many  good  flowers  from  green 
house  plants  that  have  to  remain  in  his  house 
all  the  year  round.  He  will  have  to  depend  on 
a  anccession  of  the  hardiest  subjects  he  can  find, 
and  introduce  them  as  needful  into  the  house, 
which  must  never  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
above  50  dega  at  night  by  fire  heat,  and  from 
5  degs.  to  10  degs.  higher  by  day,  according  to 
the  weather.  Roses  in  pots.  Genistas,  Deutzias, 
Acacias,  Camellias,  Spiraeas,  Cinerarias,  Bouvar¬ 
dias,  Primroses,  Pelargoniums,  and  bulbs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  best  DaflFodils,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Lilies,  &o.,  will  have  to  be  his  mainstay  during 
winter  and  Spring.  He  would  do  well  to  plant 
aOloire,  a  Marechal,  and  a  Cheshunt  hybrid  Rose 
against  the  gables  or  back  wall  of  his  greenhouse. 


placed  in  water  rapidly  got  limp  and  the  reverse 
of  ornamental.  However,  a  friend  told  me  to 
place  a  glass  shade  over  them  and  to  note  the 
difference.  I  did  so,  and  the  result  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  expanded  blooms  stayed 
fresh  and  crisp  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
the  unopened  blooms  grew  and  opened  perfectly. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  of 
this  simple  remedy  for  the  only  drawback  con 
nected  with  these  charming  flowers.— F.  T. 


THE  BUTTERVVORTS. 

(I’lNGUICULA.) 

Tnis  is  a  cut  of  a  family  of  plants  little  known — 
at  least  so  far  as  gardens  are  concerned  -  but 
one  deserving  of  cultivation  all  the  same. 
PerhaM  the  most  beautiful  plant  of  the  kind  in 
English  gardens  is  the  Irish  Butterwort,  which 
is  at  once  distinct  and  very  graceful  and  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  found  in  bogs  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  grows  easily  in  moist  garden  soil 
in  our  gardens,  or  in  the  artificial  bog,  or  even 


Italian  Buttervorts  (pinguicula  hlrtiflora). 


Hellebores  as  cut  flowers.— Referring 
to  what  *’  W.  G.  *’  says,  allow  me  to  state  that  it  is 
but  too  true  that  the  tall-growing  and  beautiful 
Hellebores  pf  which  he  writes  make  but  ui 
factory  subjects  for  the  flower  vase, 
time  I  was  vexed  at  finding  tfirt  fine  tru 
H.  colchicuB  and  Benary  when  pluck( 


in  pots  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant, 
not  reaching  more  than  4  or  5  inches  high,  and, 
therefore,  it  should  never  be  put  with  coarse  or 
big  things— a  common  mistake  in  disposing  of 
alpine,  rocky,  and  hog  plants,  like  putting  the 
mouse  in  the  same  stable  as  the  elephant  !  The 
species  figured  is  the  Italian  Butterwort  (Pingui- 
cula  hirtiflora).  This  is  a  dainty  little  species 
from  Italy,  and  its  flowers' will  endure  fresh  and 
fair  for  eight  or  nine  weeks.  The  plant  has 
delicate  lilac-tinted  blossoms,  with  a  yellowish 
white  centre  or  eye,  the  margins  of  which  have  a 
hairy  fringe.  Another  variety  bears  larger  pure 
white  flowers,  but  is  in  all  other  ways  the  same. 
I  grow  it  in  little  pans  of  wet  Sphagnum  stand¬ 
ing  in  saucers  of  water,  and  so  treated  they 
enjoy  the  hottest  of  bright  sunshine.  Our  plants 
were  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  porch,  and  might  be 
equally  Well  grown  in  a  sunny  window.  The 
kinds  are  very  much  alike,  and  the  best  we  have 
seen  in  ^11  ways.  It  is  quite  hardy,  of  course, 
It^be  kept  in  a  cool  window  or  cool  _ 
klLthe  glass,  if  there  be  no  happy\^gtr 
en  garden  for  it. 


SEEDS  OR  SEEDLINGS, 


I  HAVE  been  struck  lately  by  a  new  phase  in  the 
seed  and  nursery  trade,  which  I  think  is  likely 
to  have  a  great  development  in  future,  and  make 
gardening  easier  for  many  people.  Hitherto  wo 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  striking  our  own  cut¬ 
tings  of  most  plants  and  raising  our  own 
seedlings,  and  all  know  the  expense  of  such 
work.  In  numbers  of  cases  it  would  bo  cheaper 
to  buy  the  plants  ready  for  planting,  and  cease 
propagating  so  much  at  home ;  and  this,  it 
seems,  is  what  we  are  likely  to  come  to  before 
long.  At  one  time  gardeners  propagated  their 
own  fruit  trees,  Roses,  pot  vines,  and  many 
kinds  of  shrubs  ;  but  now  wo  find  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  nurseryman  can  supply  us  cheaper 
with  these  than  we  can  raise  them  ourselves. 
Some  enterprising  members  of  the  trade  are  now 
asking  “  Why  buy  seeds  ?”  and  incur  all  the 
trouble  of  raising  and  nursing  the  plants,  sufler 
disappointment  and  failure  when  yon  can  buy 
the  plants — seedlings  ready  to  hand,  as  cheap 
almost  as  you  can  buy  the  seed  ?  When  we  find 
that  such  things  as  Stocks,  Asters,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Phloxes,  Nicotianas,  Amar- 
anthus,  Pyrethrums,  Hollyhocks,  Pansies, 
Violas,  Wallflowers,  and  almost  everything  one 
wants  can  be  sent  in  excellent  condition  by 
parcels  post  for  from  3d.  to  Is.  per  dozen  or 
thereabouts,  we  may  well  exclaim,  “  Why,  in¬ 
deed  r*  1  ordered  about  twenty  dozen  of  such 
subjects  the  other  week,  and  was  really  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  excellence  of  the  material  re¬ 
ceived. 

Primulas,  true  to  name.  Cinerarias,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  and  all  kinds 
of  seedling  greenhouse  plants  are  now  offered  in 
the  same  way,  and  for  prices  of  Is.  and  upwards 
only.  Geranium  cuttings,  sturdy  plants,  and 
popular  kinds  are  offered  at  something  less 
than  Is.  per  dozen,  and  no  doubt  the  plan  will 
be  extended  to  Carnations  and  many  kinds  of 
popular  hardy  plants  propagated  and  sold  at 
ouoe  ready  to  plant.  How  it  comes  the  trade 
can  supply  plants  almost  as  cheap  as  they  can 
supply  the  seed  will  be  apparent  to  most 
people  conversant  with  nursery  work  and  the 
trade.  The  main  secret  of  the  matter  is,  the 
present  demand  for  hardy  plants  from  seed 
and  popular  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects  like 
Begonias,  Primulas,  and  such  like.  I  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  unthriftiuess  in  the  garden 
by  these  remarks,  but  only  to  advocate  what  is 
best  and  cheapest,  when  there  is  so  much  said 
about  the  cost  of  gardens  ;  and  what  I  have  said 
in  regard  to  flowers  applies  also  to  vegetables, 
many  things,  such  as  Broccoli,  being  cheaper  ' 
bought  than  raised  at  home,  unless  a  very  large 
quantity  is  received. 

One  word  of  caution  is  just  needed.  It  is 
important  that  those  who  depend  on  the 
market  for  their  plants,  be  they  flowers  or 
vegetables,  should  have  such  plants  as  they 
want  and  expect — I  mean  good  plants — and  of 
course,  as  in  the  matter  of  seeds,  they  may  be 
disappointed  in  this  respect ;  but,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  this  need  not  happen.  I  give 
the  order  in  time,  and  fully  explain  what  I  need, 
and  pay  only  after  the  goods  are  sent  home, 
after  furnishing  the  necessary  references  if  we 
are  unknown  to  each  other.  No  right  man 
objects  to  deal  on  these  terms.  Among  the 
subjects  I  have  had  in  this  way  within  the  last 
year  or  two  are  bedding  Geraniums,  Primroses, 
Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Asters,  Pansies,  and  indeed 
anything  I  stood  in  need  of  or  wanted,  and  in 
every  case  I  have  been  perfectly  saHsfied  with 
my  bargain. 

For  an  outlay  of  a  mere  trifle  lately  I  had  as 
many  fine  Wallflower  plants  of  all  the  best  kinds 
as  wonld  have  made  a  good  row  200  feet  long  ; 
every  plant  sturdy,  with  excellent  roots  and 
a  head  studied  with  flowers  and  buds.  There 
is,  of  course,  much  pleasure  in  seed  raising,  and 
profit,  too,  for  those  who  do  it  well  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  worth  while.  But  so  many 
only  want  a  few  of  a  subject,  and  naturally 
those  who  raise  each  thing  in  quantity,  and 
take  all  care  of  it,  can  beat  supply  it.  Each 
plant  has  its  own  requirements  in  raising  it  from 
seed  ;  and  in  the  amateur's  garden,  who  loves 
variety,  it  may  be  very  diffieffit  to  find  time  and 
means  to  do  many  kinds  of  seed  raising  justice. 
Apart  from  these  considerations,  there  is.  the 
comforting  that  when  our  own  seeds  or 
Krowjag  foil;  caU-in  the  aid  of  the 

tri^e  rkisej^  of  £tnd  seedlings. 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Q-ladlola  fromsoed.— Of  all  hardy  flowers,  is  no  hanging  np  of  the  hel !  in  fact,  the  space  sT  feet^  long  and  1«  loot 

th  ere  Ib  none  better  than  the  Gladiolus;  no  flower  for  the  coke  seems  hardly  large  enough  lor  a  which  has  been  very  much  noRlected,  the  leaves  of 

shows  to  more  advantage  in  the  garden,  lasts  twelve  hours’  supply;  but  mme  (a  small  one)  the  plants  are  very  small,  and  the  pl^MaM  runnere  are 

longer,  or  is  more  beautlfnl  as  a  cut  flower,  yet  « tt.e  mtddirin’'J‘L7ne^'^‘e  lS’?he°'b3'"J?mf  vlry  long 
Gladioli  do  not  seem  to  be  grown  as  they  deserve,  admirably,  and  the  only  improvement  require  ,  Qraw.  Kindly  tell  me  what  is  beat  to  be  done  with  It. 
This  comes  from  the  high  prices  of  named  bulbs  I  think,  is  that  the  fire- grate  should  slope  back-  (  jq  not  want  to  make  a  fresh  bed  this  leoson  if  I  can  do 
in  the  seedsmen’e  lists,  and  to  the  want  of  know-  wards  in  place  of  being  level ;  this  would  in-  ^hou^  but  I  d^nt  some  Strawberries  in  the  semwn  II 
ledge  that  no  flower  U  more  eaaily  raUod  from  crease  iU  lasting  power  of  burning.-J.  II.  F  ix-dbie^aa  areene-Could  yon  .!«> 

seed.  It  is  not  well  known  that  most  varieties  — “Jf'*  If  ®et”  will  rend  his  address  to  the  undereig^  tell  me  of  anythln^rould  eet  that  would  come  on  quickly 

of  Gandavensis,  the  moot  efiectlve  section,  may  •  ™.'*l>t  l»  aWe  .to  b«  p  him.-L.  BaockUAu,  toitege,  greenstiiB  for  uble  ?  Would  Splnaoh  come 

aikfoltr  in  thA  around  for  the  winter.  Tu  ukenham.  on  soon,  and  what  kind,  and  would  it  be  best  to  make 

^  12377.— Autumn  Crocus— The  autumn  Crocus  scon  holes  and  put  the  sect!  in,  or  in  trenches?  I  should  feci 

Having  raised  many  from  seed  of  my  own  grow-  ..  ^  ^  stornbergla  lutea  (Lily  of  the  Field),  a  ^  thankful  if  you  could  help  me.— Mrs.  Booth. 

ing,  and  from  that  which  I  have  purchased,  my  native  of  Palestine.— Walmkr.  12102.— Mskrechsl  Nlel  Rose.— Will  anybody  tell 

experience  may  be  of  use  to  others.  I  sow  in  - Sternberg ia  lutei  is  what  3’ou  have  bad  blooming  me  whether  it  is  advisable  to  out  b^k  a  Mardcbal  Niel 

Februarv  in  pans,  in  light  sandy  compost  in  autumn,  and  which  bears  yellow  Crocus-llke  flowers,  uogg  under  glass  first  year,  well  grown,  if  so,  to  what 
rpi _ f  _ _ ki/Vii/h  mndpratA  It  is  the  Lily  of  the  F'ield,  and  if  It  grows  well  with  you  extent?— Awatsdr. 


and  flowers  freely  you  are  fortunate,  as  it  does  not  bloom 
everywhere.  It  is  a  pretty  hardy  flower  and  distinct  from 


'Thskas.  I  tdkvnnira  A  vinArv  to  which  modcratc  I^  ^  ^*1®  I"*b’  of  the  F'ield,  and  if  It  grows  well  with  you  extent?— Awatsdr. 

These  I  remove  winery,  to  wnicn  moaeraie  flowers  freely  you  are  fortunate,  as  it  does  not  bloom  _Roil  for  nottlorr  Lillea  -What  soil  is  most 

heat  18  given,  until  the  middle  or  end  of  April ;  everywhere.  It  is  a  pretty  hardy  flower  and  distinct  from  fo?pottf?J a“fatuS  Ibo  ?-AiiA«rR. 

then  into  a  cool  greenhouse  till  June,  watering  most  others.- J.  C.  B.  k  »  » 

freely  with  weak  liquid  manure.  In  September  - The  so-called  Crocuses  which  you  saw  in  your  12404.  —  Cultivation  of  Qeranluma.  Slioul 

thAv  RTA  acrain  brouffht  into  a  cool  house  to  pro-  friend's  gardens  month  ago  would  bo  Stemborgia  lutca.  Geraniums  (now  in  4-|noh  pot<)  be  repotted  Into 

they  am  again  brought  into  a  cooi^nse  m  pro  ^  ^  Amaryllis,  which  grows  and  flowers  very  poia  in  the  spring  ?  Hints  on  pot  culture  of  Geraaiums 

long  their  growth  as  much  as  possible,  ny  g^en  soil,  and  may  be  left  in  the  and  Pelargoniums  very  acceptablo.—AiiATSDR. 

December  they  are  withered,  and  are  taken  up  ground  all  the  year  round.— W.  Q.  Dperakt.  12406.— Unaralnly  Yews.- 1  moved  some  eW  Yew 

and  pjkcked  in  fine  sand  for  the  winter.  In  12S<^9.— Paint  for  shed. — Dress  the  shed  with  gas  boshes  to  form  a  hedge  two  years  ago,  and  atte^ed  to 
March  or  April,  according  to  the  weather,  the  tar,  adding  one-third  paraffin  oil,  and  be  will  be  quite  them  properly  in  resp^t  of  soil  and  manure  They  are 
11  u  lu  °  *  1  fi  in/vViaa  onav>f  iTi  Satisfied  with  its  appearance  and  wear.  It  is  far  superior  alive,  but  their  branches  are  long  and  ungainly,  and  the 

small  bulbs  are  planted  out,  6  luches  apart,  in  ^  lor  fences  and  gates,  especially  at  the  seaside. —  new  growth  is  chiefly  on  them,  whereas  I  wwit  It  to  corae 

a  well-manured  bed,  with  a  covering  of  about  walrer.  from  the  stem,  so  as  to  allow  mo  to  out  away  the  branches 

an  inch  over  which  some  litter  is  thrown,  to  be  12344  -Chrysantliemums  fadlng.-l  should  say  ^  the  bushes  into  nroper  hedge 
removed  as  the  bulbs  begin  to  start.  Liquid  the  probable  cause  of  your  Chrysanthemums  fading  and  “J.®  *  hat  thne^'of’V wr  shS^ 

mkcur,  i.  given  -“““>•?.  iSn!  ’ 

the  stronger  bulbs  will  give  flowers  in  wSep-  brought  into  a  warm  greenhouse,— W.  12406.— Roses  In  pots.— I  purchased  a  few  Hybrid 

tember  or  October.  A  much  greater  proper-  _ The  probable  cause  of  vnur  Chrysanthemums  Perpetual  and  T^-^nted  Rosm  In  pots  some  Ume  w, 

tion  will,  however,  not  blossom,  but  give  good  going  off  is  that  they  may  be  standing  on  something  that  ^d  should  be  glad  of 
™ts,for  planting  ont  in  the  folio*io^_Bprlng.  -^5- WsSSto^^.? 


roots  for  planting  out  in  the  following  spring,  may  have  Btopi»ed  up  the  dralnagr,  or  may  be  standing  I  Sr 
All  -5  T  in  a&nd  too  closo  to  ono  another  to  get  proper  air,  or  your  I  »* 

All  these  I  take  up  and  preserve  in  sand,  preenhoug^  may  be  badly  ventilate  i.  Either  would  cause  I  b< 
leaving  the  weakly  ones  in  the  ground  with  u.  ' 


or  your  »*  bard  and  dry.  I  have  them  at  present  In  a  cool  green- 
lould  cause  house. — J .  D. 

124C7.-Bllfirht  on  Honeysuckle.— Honeysuckles 
Take  out*  on  throe  sides  of  my  house  have  for  the  last  two  years 


merely  a  slight  covering  of  litter.  In  this  way  12346.— Chrysanthemum  cuttlnfirs.— Take  out*  on  throe  sidiw  of  my  houw  have  for  the  last  two  years 
they  stood  all  the  frosts  of  last  winter  without  tings  as  soon  as  possible  and  keep  the  old  plants  in  cold  |^©n  visited  by  a  blight. 

loJ.  Oa  lifting  root,  of  pl.nto  which  have  inMiSrt.n7.‘”a^‘f.r'c'?" 

bloomed,  many  tiny  bulbs  will  be  found  attached  any  frSh  cutting8,*then  plant  out  Into  permanent  poei-  whole  beauty  of  the  plant  is  l^t,  and  noj ing  seen  but  a 

to  them.  The»  1  have  found  it  advantageou.  ^  p.  i~.  J>l«k dirty n«,so  l.a.re  Wh.t,h^^^^^ 

to  plant  out  at  once  in  the  open  ground,  with  a  i2St7.— Chryaantbemums  after  flowering.-  Kl*r'’toee'Sa'nd*wator'b6  effectual, Md  should  the  remwly 

covering  of  about  2  inches,  and  over  that  litter,  It  is  best  to  cut  them  down.  Ashw  round  the  plants  pre-  ^  ^  develop,  or  should  I 

to  be  removed  and  the  bed  well  raked  in  March,  "f;;®  •  mulching  of  dry,  decayed  ,_q 

treating  them  exactly  like  seedlings.  I  would  “  .oii^lTVftnRnliintlncr  Oorso -Gorse  will  boar  12403.-Leek8 --My  Leeks  were  s^ed  a  weat deal 

recommend  amateurs  to  purchase  a  few  bulbs  of  tri^2j!lanthig  m^l?be  now,  or  as  long  os  the 


-Traneplantlng  Gorse.-Oore.  win  bjar  ,.;rtou7™d7aTs  Tus  lS7c^“ 
iting,  and  It  may  bo  done  Dow,  or  ui  long  os  the  those  whtoh  are  not  thicker  than  a  stout  pencil  and 


first-rate  quality  of  the  colours  desired.  These  weather  is  open,  but  it  succeeds  best  when  the  seeds  of  It  In  a  ^freshly -prepared  bed  would  they  grow 

should  be  plant^  in  6  inch  pots,  and  sufficiently  are  sown  thinly  in  a  dHll  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  ^  ^  spring,  thicken,  and  give  me  an  early  crop?— 
r _ A  J^reksa.  \f«vr  ♦kdhr.  seeds  may  be  sown  in  March.-J.  D.E.  o  o 


forced  to  Ito  3  or  4  high  in  then 

they  should  bo  planted  out  in  well-manured  dozen  distinct  varieties  are:— Beautc  desJardins,  Elaine, 
ground. — A.  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  Garne^  Jean  Delaux,  Lady 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 


Q.  Q. 

dozen  distinct  varieties  are :  -  Beautc  doa  j arains,  Kiaine,  . m v  ^xocrienSTn^wT ^ntinental 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  Garnet,  Jean  Delaux.  Lady  5?^  NicLi  an^d  ^neri  PoTusi^  ?  M 

Selbomo,  Madame  Clemence  Anrfigeur.  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  o„ 

Mons  A.toig.  Rosea  superba.  Sourced' Or,  and  Thunberg.  ^^Xgld 

— 0..  Q. 

12410.— Bullfinches  attctcklng  Ooosel>erry 
Names  of  Plants  next  week.  bushes.— My  Gooseberry  bushes  are  attacked  every  year 

in  January  by  Bulltinches,  which  pick  out  and  quite 


12.340  — Rolled  plate  glass. — In  reply  to  To  correspondents  — Ivr  (W.  H  Kitchener).— The  j”  nf^IhlTnifStiT^WhS  is  Se  wav* of 

“Glass’s”  query  m  to  whether  this  kind  of  question  had  better  be  asked  through  the  paper.  I  getting  rid  of  these  mischievous  birds?  What  is  the  best 

glass  is  suitoble  for  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Toma-  !l®2^n®t®?iJ!*-4iSni^^^^  way  of  using  birdlime 7- W.  F.  G. 

toes,  Ac  ,  allow  me  to  state  that  my  experience  Je“thcir Sdd^e88e8.  ^  ^  124ll.-aroundIvy.-Which  isthestrongert-gro^ng 

is  decidedly  in  favour  of  clear  sheet  glass,  P' c  their  addresses.  Ground  Ivy?  Can  it  be  propagated  by  s^  and  would  it 

•  11  wokena  a.Traw^r  Jatr  nf  — - - -  inake  forago  to  bc  catcn  off  by  shecp  ( oud  whotc  oould  tho 


especially  for  winter  work,  where  every  ray  of 
light  is  valuable ;  but  in  summer,  when  the  sun’s 
rays  are  strong,  rolled  plate  glass  acts  as  a 

rtrtial  shading,  and  is  then  beneficial.  Although 
like  Hartley’s  rolled  plate  for  conservatories 


QUERIES. 


make  forage  to  be  eaten  off  by  sheep  \  luid  where  oouici  toe 
seed  be  obtained  ?— 11.  H.  K. 

12412. — Water  Lily. — Will  someone  be  good  enough 
to  inform  mo  where  I  could  procure  cheap  some  plants 
of  the  common  white  Water  Lily  ?  — W.  W. 


rirtiai  snaaing,  ana  is  men  oeneuciai.  .a.ii.nuugn  i  R;iiea  fbr  Oorrospondents.— Aff  (xmmunicationa  of  the  common  white  Water  Lily  ?  -W.  W . 

like  Hartley’s  rolled  plate  for  conservatories  I  fin-  insertion  should  be  ciMtly  and  concisely  written  on  one  12413.— Parrots  losingr  feathers.— Can  you  inform 
and  lof  tv  nlant  houBes  I  should  bv  no  means  {side  of  the  paper  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters  me  if  a  book  is  published  on  parroto,  Uielr  treatmen^  and 

.  ,  y  P  .  -  ,  '  ^1  k«.v  aa  nloac  relating  to  bxtsinest  to  the  Publishir.  The  name  and  diseases?  I  have  a  parrot  now  who  is  losing  his  breast 

use  it  for  small  fruit  or  plant^  bouses  m  clear  qj  the  sender  isreguired,  in  addition  to  any  nom  feathers.— J.  W. 

glass  is  in  every  way  most  desirable.  Shadings  de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries  12414.— Amaryllis  and  Clianthus  Damplerl.— 

should  always  be  easily  put  on  and  taken  off,  as  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  of  the  Will  anyone  give  me  some  informstlon  about  the 

in  our  fickle  climate  a  fixed  shading  is  not  at  all  answered.  When  more  than  one  que^  xs  sent  each  sl^ld  Amarvllis,  the  best  kinds,  and  how  to  grow  them?  AIto 
m  our  ncKie  ciimaie  a  nxea  snaaing  is  not  at  an  onaaeparaU  piece  of  paper  uvdng  to  the  necessity  oj  Qianthus  Dmipieri  and  puniceus ;  which  is  the 

desirable,  as  the  bene.*.t  of  full  sunlight  can  Oardbniso  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day  how  should  they  be  procured  and  mantled?  My 

hardly  be  over-estimated.  During  the  late  of  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com-  ^eehhouae  is  kept  about  50  degs.  in  winter,  with  a  little 
summer  we  had  an  unusual  number  of  bright  munications  the  vxek  they  are  received.  Queries  not  answered  increase  of  heat  In  the  spring. — S.-C. 
days,  and  not  for  many  years  have  garden  >hoxUdbe  sentto  usagain,  124 l5.-Cooklng  Kohl  Rabl.-Wo^d  some  reader 

ornrJi  boAn  bo  fine  and  aenerallv  satisfactory  —  Naming  plants  or  fruit.— Fo«r  plants,  ^Us,  or  j  ^  is  cooked  ?-FtTRT. 

“T  m  "  "  .attofactury.  cj.  t,,,.  Marvei  of 

12351.— Oil -lamp  stoves.— In  reply  to  JSJts  tSJ^i'U^oiit  to  bo  the  night-scented 

“  J.  V.,  New  York,”  I,  for  one.  cannot  honestly  It  hand.  ifflaiSsh^re  SJ^klnds  b?  n^S:'^ 

say  that  Rippingille’s  stove  is  altogether  satis-  Any  ammunication  resiweting  plants  or  ^it  sent  to  S  oblivod  if  hi^rSiy^tolir  reader  would  advisi 

factory.  I  neytr  could  entirely  get  rid  of  the  ^ 

odour.  After  lighting,  it  would,  perhaps,  act  tlu  Aii  in  voriousstoffM.  12417.— Work  on  plain  drawinfir  —P>e^  1®*  ”9® 

well  for  a  few  hours,  but  by  the  morning  would  -  know  whore  1  could  get  a  small  work  (cheap)  on  plain 

be  sriielling  as  badly  as  ever.  A  thoroughly  good  12893.— Mairnolias  not  bloomlnjf.— The  tree  in  drawing,  such  ss  flower  beds,  &c.— T.  L. 
inineral-oiT  stove  has  yet  to  be  introduced  in  question,  mtotioned  in  query  12315,  dties  face  the  south  ;  12418. — Small  work  on  Mushroom  grow Ingf. 

thU  rnnntra  and  unnh  a  lamn  heater  ouaht  to  Ite  leaves  arc  snuff  colour  on  the  reverse  side.  Would  it  —May  I  ask  you  kindly  to  Inform  mo  the  hirst  wsy  to 

this  country,  ana  such  a  lamp  n^wr  ougne  to  Ai- Jn  round  its  roots  a  load  or  two  of  gravel,  nbUln  full  and  precise  information  as  to  how  to  grow 

be  a  fortune  to  the  inventor.  1  have  baa  no  ••  k.  k."  says  they  grow  well  in  gravel  walks?— Crew-  Mushrooms?  Also  how  and  where  to  buy  the  spawn  and 

experience  of  American  stoves,  but  if  they  are  krune.  sell  the  produce?  I  imagine  that  there  may  be  TOmo 

so  unsatisfactory  as  “  J.  V.  ”  mentions,  he  might  12399.— Rose  cultivation.— Having  a  mixed  variety  small  work  dealing  the  llindM 

po»ibly  find  «me  of  the  EnglUh  nt.kc.  .n 

iniprovemont,  although  there  cannot  yet  he  said  Jm.  .Sid.rd.TKl  tome  re  pjremida  .breluto  Ignorreoe.-A  S.v«ul  Year.’  Svatcaioin. 

to  be  perfect.  K.f  SmUhend.  j  to  .“'I:  ^,j^’”aw*\  Pk'*  12419.— Snow<lroi>8.—Could  ShoSrdrops  be  Induced  to 

12374. — Ghaa-stovo. — You  will  find  this  flower  in  pots  by  the  end  of  September  next?  If  w,  when 

-  diameter  or  thickness,  and  is  the  bead  to  bo  trained  to  aunv  hp  niantAd  and  what  treatment  (riven  ?— 

kind  of  stove  very  expensive  and  not  certam  in  framework,  or  tied  in  with  string?  In  what  way  ^  planted  and  wnai  treawne  t  gi 

its  action.  The  quantity  of  pipe  you  mention  .hould  it  be  tied,  and  which  vnrietie-H  are  soluble  m  v»,r„  ™«irino^  .nmp 

.honld  have  a  ..^11  hoiler  and  ^ 

keeps  alight  many  hours,  and  acts  well;  there Ttn.—RoeiB Trainer.  U RBAN 


say  that  Rippingille’s  stove  is  altogether  satis-  Any  ct/nmuniccUvon  resjwcting  plants  or  sent  to 

factory.  I  never  could  entirely  get  rid  of  the  name  should  ahoays  accojnpany  the  parcel.  (knresMndents 
J  ^  A  ti,  i:..k4.t....  14.  re,.4-  who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  several 

odour.  After  lighting,  it  would,  perhaps,  act  of  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 

well  for  a  few  hours,  but  by  the  morning  would  - 


420. -^Quinces  —1  bavo  been  making  some  marma- 
Wni  FrDneh  Quinces  (English  ones  seem  not  to  be 
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12421.— Oak  tree. —An  Oak  tree  in  my  grounds,  about 
thirtr  years  old  is  partiall.T  dead  on  one  side.  When  ought 
it  to  be  pruned  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to  improve  its  con¬ 
dition  !  It  is  on  sandy  soil  surrounded  by  a  turfed  bank. 
— Teavcixbk. 

12422.— Pink  Dracsena.— I  have  in  my  greenhouse  a 
pmk  Dracena- which  is  doing  very  badly.  Would  you 
kindly  give  some  instruction  of  management  about  it?— 
C.  G. 

1242S.— Name  wanted  —A  friend  has  in  her  ga:dcn 
a  lovely  flower.  It  has  ieavee  like  Spines  Japoiiica,  only  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  flowers  after  the  stylo  of  Ppireas,  only 
io  the  shape  of  a  bottle-brush,  and  not  in  bunches  like  the 
Spirseas,  white  in  colour,  about  5  feet  or  more  high,  and  dies 
down  in  autumn.  She  has  written  me  that  she  has  been 
told  it  is  called  Actiea  racemosa.  I  can  find  this  in  no  cata¬ 
logue,  and  only  once  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Gnr^tn  that 
I  poesoes.  and  none  at  all  in  Oardbniko  iLLUSTKATkO.  The 
G<iTden  says :  **  A  distinct  and  bold  plant,  and  might  be 
admired  by  some,  but  it  has  one  of  the  most  offensive  odours 
known  among  plants  ”  It  is  years  since  I  taw  it  but  I  have 
never  forgot  its  extreme  beauty.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  it  it  can  be  Acttea  racomoea,  and  where  1  will  be  able 
to  buy  a  plant?— Mrs.  L  —[Most  probably  Act»a ;  Ware's, 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham.] 

12424.— Removal  of  plants  by  rail.— Can  anyone 
nre  me  any  hints  as  to  the  beet  way  to  pack  cool  green- 
house  plants  ?  lam  going  to  move  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  England  during  the  second  week  in  January.  The 
plants  are  mostly  Telargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Ferns, 
Begonias,  Ac.,  in  small  pots.  Mv  plan  is  to  pack  the  best 
specimens  in  egg  cases  without  lids,  in  their  pots,  and  to 
shako  the  mould  off  the  rest  and  to  pack  them  loosely  in  a 
hamper.  I  have  also  some  ungraft^  Orange  trees,  3  feet 
high,  in  tubs.  Would  it  injure  them  to  shake  the  mould 
from  them  and  transplant  them  ?— Tbavbllrr. 

12425.— Ck>lourlngrgrreenhou8e  wall.— will  some¬ 
one  tell  me  how  to  colour  the  inside  brick  wsJl  of  a  lean-to 
greenhouse,  which  measures  40  feet  by  12  feet,  a  dark  red, 
and  which  has  been  whitewashed  with  lime  but  not 
plastered  ?  It  gives  a  very  bare  appearance  to  the  house, 
nothing  looking  well  on  the  stand  on  account  of  the  white 
background.  1  think  daik  red  would  be  the  best  colour  as 
I  have  seen  walls  of  the  same  description  so  coloured.  Any 
information  on  the  subject  will  oblige— S.  P. 

12426.— Old  vlnee  v.  youner  ones.— Last  July  I  got 
some  young  vines  from  an  English  nursery,  which  I  planted. 
They  seem  to  have  made  some  wood  in  the  time,  and  now 
1  have  just  got  from  a  friend  some  old  canes,  which  ~ 
ad\ised  to  ^ant,  and  to  do  so  I  must  remove  my  young 
ones.  This  1  do  not  like  to  do,  espeoially  as  the  roots  of 
the  old  ones  are  so  large  that  1  must  cut  them.  My  border 
is  small.  Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received. — 

IVEA. 

12427.— Food  forNanffOat-— I  have  had  a  small  Nan 
goat  given  to  me  which  has  been  fed  almost  entirely  on 
corn,  having  had  the  run  of  a  stable,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  she  is  now  very  dainty,  and  dors  not  seem  to  relish 
green  stuff  from  the  garden,  Potato  parings.  Ao.  Can  any 
reader  say  what  amount  of  corn  ought  to  be  given  to  her. 
and  how  many  times  per  day,  so  os  to  keep  her  in  good 
condition  ?— Tub  Bird. 

1242a.— Late-flowerlnff  OhrysanthemumB  and 
herbaceous  plants.— I  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
you  would  favour  me  through  your  next  issue  with  names 
of,  say,  a  doxen  sorts  of  the  beet  of  each  of  the  following 
to  grow  for  cutting  for  market ;  first,  medium  and  Ut*  - 
flowering  CbrysanUiemuros ;  second,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  ;  third,  hardy  annuals.— J .  W.  8. 

12429.— Rose  cutting  In  bottlea— I  am  trying  to 
grow  a  doaen  Roees  in  the  manner  described  early  last 
summer ;  but  the  cuttinn  I  put  in  three  months  ago, 
though  most  of  them  are  fresh  and  growing  shoots  from 
each  fold,  make  no  roots.  I  cannot  find  your  account  of 
the  plan  again,  and  shall  be  grieved  to  lose  my  hoped-for 
plants  next  summer.- A  lU  nblb  Puriu 
124S0.— Foliage  with  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— l  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  vieas  of  amateur  or 
professional  gardeners  as  to  the  best  foliage  to  use  with 
Japanese  Chrysan  them  unit,  either  in  the  specimen  glass 
or  flower  bowl.  At  present  1  am  unaware  of  any  foliage 
plant  growing  in  a  similar  temperature  good  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  of  course  the  various  forms  such  as  are  seen  in 
Mad.  C.  Audi^ier,  Fleur  d’Hiver,  and  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  for  instance,  require  different  treatment, 
may  remark  that  disbudding  is  far  too  much  disregarded, 
amateurs  rushing  to  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  exhibitor. 
Beauty  of  form  is  as  much  indispensable  to  a  cultivated 
eye  as  beauty  of  colour,  and  when  three  or  four  small  side 
flowers  are  seen  protruding  beyond  that  at  the  apex  of 
the  stem,  the  former  is  destroyed,  and  the  only  reeult  is 
a  eonfus^  coloured  mass.- W.  G.  II. 

12431.— Carpet  beddingr.— I  shall  bo  glad  if  any 
reader  of  Oarobbino  will  give  me  the  names  of  about  a 
doxen  kinds  of  plants  for  carpet  work,  and  also  Inform  me 
whether  I  can  raise  them  from  seed,  or  ehall  have  to  get 
them  in  plants?  Also  whether  hardy  or  not?— Carpat. 

12432.— Negrlected  ft*ult  trees.— I  have  just  taken 
a  house  to  which  is  attached  a  large  garden  fairly  stocked 
with  fruit  trees — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries.  Goose¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants.  They  have  all  evidently 
been  thoroughly  n^Iected  for  a  good  while,  and  (very  tree 
is  choked  with  growth  in  ull  directions ;  but  still  they  look 
healthy  and  are  not  old  trees.  I  should  be  glad  of  a  few 
concise,  clear  directions  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  them 
as  to  pruning,  training,  and  manuiing.— A  Beoibner. 

124SS.— Blierht  on  Brussels  Sprouts.  —  My 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  those  of  my  neighbours  have  been 
attacked  by  a  blight,  which  infests  them  terribly.  Can 
vou  tell  me  of  any  remedv,  for  at  present  they  scorn  use¬ 
less?— W.  H.  R, 

12434.— Hyaclnthus  candlcEuas.  —  When  is  iho 
right  time  to  plant,  and  what  is  the  proper  treatment  of 
this  bulb?-KATTLKR. 

12435.— Microscope  for  ffardeniner-— will  some 
reader  kindly  give  me  information  as  to  whei 


R'ell.  Sometimes  it  apptars  to  be  eaten  uith  greenfly, 
and  repotting  bos  proved  unsuccessful  in  curing  it  of  those 
pests.  Could  any  reader  of  Oardbmno  inform  me  what  to 
do  with  it?— A  Constant  Reader. 

12437.— Cauliflowers  Startingr.— what  is  the  cause 
of  Cauliflowers  starting,  and  how  can  it  be  prevented? 
Amatkcr  Gardener. 

i24:;8.-Scarborougrh  Lily  and  Aster  seeds.— 

I  have  some  seeds  of  the  Scarborough  Lily.  Will  (omeone 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  mo  how  to  start  it?  I  have  also  some 
seeds  of  aster  for  the  j>a«t  three  suniiners.  Is  it  still  good, 
or  has  it  been  destroyed  by  being  kept  so  long  ?  It  is  still 
in  the  envelope  in  which  it  came  to  roc  from  the  seedsman. 
—A  Constant  Reader. 

12439.— Temperature  for  Camellias.  —  what 
temperature  do  Camclliss  require  ?  W ill  they  bloom  in  a 
house  without  artificial  heat  ?  And  how  often  and  at  what 
period  of  the  year  do  they  require  repotting?— A  Constant 
Header. 

12440.— Readingr-lamp  cement.— Could  any  of 
your  correspondents  tell  us  the  composition  of  reading- 
lamp  cement?  Every  year  two  or  three  of  our  lamps  come 
a^it  at  the  metal  and  glass  jun<  tion,  and  if  we  only  had 
the  cement  by  us,  we  could  fix  the  lamps  together  again  in 
five  minutes.  It  is  a  greenish  kind  of  compound,  not  very 
haid— like  wax  and  whiting— but  it  does  not  seem  to  stand 
the  paraffin  oil  very  well.— A.  B.  “Phacticai,”  asks  the 
same  question  in  effect. 

12441.— FUlingf  orchard  house.— Wo  have  just 
built  an  orchard  bouse  36  feet  by  22  feet  against  a  back  wall 
16  feet  high,  and  we  should  be  so  mucu  obliged  if  auv  of  your 
correspondents  would  advise  us  as  to  tilling  it.  We  want 
to  have  four  or  five  vines  in  the  front  and  running  up  the 
roof,  and  the  test  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Aprmota, 
choice  Plums,  Ac. ;  also  could  we  unite  the  ornamental 
with  the  useful?  Wc  thought  we  might  have  a  few 
Palms  and  sub  tropical  plants,  and  also  a  few  large 
Canchas  and  Azalias,  Ac.  The  a^ctis  due  south.  Would 
Pyramid  Peaches  answer  as  they  grow  them  in  France  as 
well  as  on  the  walls ;  also  what  kind  of  Peaches,  Ac.,  are 
beStf-AXATBUR. 

12442.— Tomato  difficulties.— I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  W. 
Barnes,  the  writer  of  the  fourth  paragraph  on  page  466 
of  Gardbnino  ILLISTRATBO,  November  22nd,  1884,  on 
Tomato  growing,  the  fol  lowing  question  : — I  have  planted 
Tomatoes  two  y  ears,  and  faileu  to  get  anything  worth  call¬ 
ing  a  crop,  and  that  quite  late  in  the  season  (September). 

I  had  this  year  ten  plants.  They  were  very  healthy  and 
robust.  I  thinned  oat  the  shoots  and  took  out  the  tope 
many  times.  They  bloomed  and  fruited  ;  now  1  ga^ered 
about  a  dozen  Tomatoes  from  the  lot,  and  last  year's  result 
was  similar.  My  greenhouse  is  20  feet  by  16  feet,  and  a 
lean-to  10  feet  high  at  the  highest  pitch  and  6^  feet  at  the 
lowest.  There  is  a  rich  border  all  round  ;  it  is  heated  with 
hot  water,  and  am  never  abort  of  heat.  My  plants  were 
some  of  them  in  the  borders  and  others  in  10-inch  pots. 
Those  in  pots  gave  fruit  sooner  thaa  those  planted  in  the 
tiorder.  They  were  never  short  of  water,  air,  or  attention. 

I  do  not  know  the  kinds  I  grew  ;  1  purchased  the  plants. 

'  should  like  to  cultivate  in  quantity  for  market  purposes. 

moan  to  clear  out  all  other  plants  and  give  tomato  grow¬ 
ing  a  chance.— J.  T. 

12143 —Bpimedlum  and  Clmioifligra.-  l  h»d 
given  to  me  lately  plants  of  Epimediam  alpioum  auramU- 
cum,  and  of  Cimicifuga  grandis.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  how  high  they  grow,  and  what  kind  of  soil  and  situa¬ 
tion  they  should  have ;  and  also  what  like  the  flowers  of 
them  are,  as  1  can  see  nothing  of  them  in  any  gardening 
paper  I  have  ?— Mas.  L. 

12444.— Bea>keepinff.— Would  you  or  30ur  readers 
kindly  give  mo,  through  your  valuable  paper,  a  little 
practical  information  relating  to  bees?  1.  Last  month  I 

Curohased  two  hives  of  bees,  which  had  to  travel  a  distance 
y  rail.  Buring  the  journey  the  combs  were  loosened, 
and  when  set  on  floor  boards  dropped.  I  improvised  two 
old  boxes  into  hives,  and  made  bars  to  which  1  transferred 
combs,  and  tied  with  string,  and  I  find  that  string  has  cut 
the  combs,  which  have  dropped  an  inch  or  more  from  lars. 
They  are  light  and  want  more  feeding.  Will  they  do  if 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  during  the  winter?  2.  How 
can  I  feed  them  ?  I  cannot  get  them  to  fetch  sugar  and 
water  from  top.  Perhaps  the  weather  is  too  cold.— G.  Holt. 

12415.— Garden  dictionary.— Clan  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  the  name  of  the  publishers  of  a 
garden  dictionary  that  was  coming  out  in  parts?  I  saw 
the  first  part  at  a  bookstall  early  in  the  year,  but  it  slipped 
roy  memorj’,  and  now  the  book  attendant  does  not  know 
the  publishers’ name.  Can  you  tell  me ‘f— Yah  en.  [A’nj-aar 
Office,  Strand.] 

12446.— Stove  for  Grreenhouse.- 1  have  a  small 
greenhouse  about  6  feet  wide  and  7  feet  long.  Would 
you  inform  me  what  sort  of  a  stove  I  could  get  for  it,  the 
cost,  and  how  long  it  would  burn  without  attention  ?— 
CX  OlBLBTT. 

12447. -Morello  Cherry.— l  have  a  wild  Cnierry 
which  I  desire  in  the  spring  to  turn  into  a  Morello  Cherry. 

1 1  budding  or  grafting  the  proper  way  ?— W.  L.  O. 

l2448.-Ro8e  Acacia  not  flowerlngr.— About  20 
years  ago  I  planted  a  young  Rose  Acacia  tree,  then  about 
6  feet  high,  and  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  ruler.  It 
flowered  profusely  for  many  years,  when  it  was  broken  off 
by  a  high  wind.  It  then  sent  up  a  strong  sucker,  which 
has  continued  to  grow  very  luxurious!)  for  10  or  12  years, 
but  has  never  flowered.  Will  someone  kindly  state  the 
reason  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  these  beautiful  flowering 
trees  should  be  grafted  or  budded  to  cause  them  to  flower, 
and  that  this  one  has  been  broken  off  below  the  graft  ?  If 
so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  graft  or  bud  it,  and  will  it 
answer  to  graft  or  bud  it  into  itself ‘f—J.  C.  A. 

12449.- Opening:  lantern  sashes.- 1  shall  fed 
obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  if  there 
be  any  special  kind  of  apparatus  for  opening  and  shuttiqg 
the  sashes  of  a  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  conservatory ;  the 
object  being  ventilation.— J.  T.  R. 

12450.— Chinese  Primulas.— Some  of  mv  most 
vigorous  Primulas  (seedlings)  commencing  to  droop. 


very  good.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  if  these  are  often 
enemies  to  Primulas,  and  the  remedy  ?— T.  M. 

12461.— Parlngrs  of  horses’  hoofe.— I  have  the  offer 
of  the  parings  of  horses’  hoofa  from  a  shoeing  forge.  I 
know  it  conuins  a  large  perccnt^c  of  nitrogen.  Would 
any  reader  of  G  aRPE.vi.no  kindly  inform  mo  if  it  would  be 
good  for  Chrysanthemum  growing,  and  in  what  way 
should  use  it?— W.  M. 

12462.— Poultry  houses.— I  am  thinking  of  establish¬ 
ing  separate  van*  for  poultry  in  wooden  houses,  to  contain 
forty  or  fifty  hens  each,  but  do  not  know  of  what  dimen¬ 
sions  the  houses  should  be  to  contain  and  keep  healthy 
that  number  of  fowls.  Can  you  inform  me  ?— Plus  Ultra. 

12453.— Leaf  mould  and  Hollyhocks.— As  I  can 
get  any  quantity  of  leaves  just  now,  1  shall  feel  obliged 
to  be  informed  how  I  can  convert  them  into  leaf  mould, 
and  if  they  can  be  ready  for  use  os  mould  in  spring.  In 
the  issue  before  last  of  Garoenino  Illustrated,  "  J.  I>.’ 
describes  Hollyhocks  6  feet  in  diameter.  Am  1  doing 
wrong  in  removing  all  growths  from  the  root  except  the 
main  stem,  and  in  cutting  aw’ay  all  side  branches?  I  was 
instructed  to  this  effect.— A  Bboimnek. 

12464.— Treatment  of  Tuberoses.— Will  anyone  be 
kind  enough  to  detail  to  me  in  full  the  treatment  that 
Tuberoses  require  ?  If  they  arc  annuals  ?  What  tempera¬ 
ture  do  they  require  ?  I  have  become  possessed  of  a  few 
bulbs  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  at  present. 

am  forcing  them  in  a  hotbed  as  I  am  told  they  require  to 
be  started  In  heat.— A  Constant  Reader. 

12455  —Flowsrlngr  Rhododendrons.— Allow  me 
to  ask  "J.  D.  E.”  thenaniesof  about  six  of  the  best  distinct 
colours  and  free-flowering  Rhododendrons  suitable  for  town 
culture,  open  air.  and  six  for  greenhouse  pot  culture,  and 
the  treatment  pot  Rhododendrons  require?— Ruododen- 

OROH. 

12456.— FlUlngr  an  orchard  house.- We  have 
lately  built  an  orchard  house  about,  40  feet  by  22  feet,  and 
16  feet  high,  against  a  south  back  wall,  and  we  should  be 
much  obliged  for  advice  as  to  filling  it.  We  propose 
having  vines  up  the  front  and  roof,  and  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  on  the  back  and  side  walls.  Would  they  also 
do  as  standards  in  beds  os  grown  in  France?  Also  which 
k  inds  are  be»  t  ?  We  want,  too,  to  combine  the  ornamental 
with  the  useful,  and  have  Pslms,  Camellias,  and  Azaleas, 
either  in  pots  or  tubs,  or  in  the  ground.  Which  would  be 
the  best,  and  how  arranged  ?  Also  what  heat  should  we 
keep  it  at  in  winter  and  summer,  and  how  proportion  our 
space  best  between  the  three  families  who  are  to  reside 
there— the  vines,  the  stone  fruit,  and  the  shrubs  and 
Palms  ?  ALho  could  wc  have  any  more  ornamental  plants, 
such  as  Creepers,  Orchids,  Ac.,  and  what  kinds?— 
Amatbir. 

12457.— Lantanas  and  Laslandra.-!  am  a  great 
admirer  of  Lantanas  and  Laeiandra  macrantha,  but 
cannot  manage  cither  sttisfactorily.  The  Lantanas  flower 
well,  but  they  make  little  growth,  and  their  foliage  is 
covered  with  a  black  blight,  which  reems  to  change  to  a 
white  kind  of  aphis.  Mine  are  three-year-old  plants. 
The  Laeiandras  look  perfectly  healthy,  but  do  not  flower. 
They  are  also  three  years  old.  Both  are  kept  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.— Mrs.  O.  Wedgwood. 

12458.— Plates  In  “Garden.”— is  a  list  published  of 
the  coloured  plates  of  flowers  that  have  appeared  in  The 
Garden.^— Mrs.  G.  Wedgwood  (Yes ;  of  all  back  plates  on 
sale.  The  Vola  contain  indices  of  plates  and  cuts.] 

12459.— Lapagrerla  alba  In  cool  houee.— When 
pa)  ing  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  I  noticed 
a  tine  plant  of  Lapageria  alba  with  thirteen  blooms,  all 
(ull  lilown,  about  2^  inches  long,  like  solid  ivory  at  a 
distance.  I  would  like  to  have  one  of  them  in  my  greco- 
houoe,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  wrould  grow  and 
flower  in  a  cool  house,  as  I  have  no  beat  except  sufficient 
to  keep  out  the  frest.  I  would  like  to  know  the  nature  of 
soil  that  suits  best  — Ivea. 


cure  a  good  mIcroKjope,  and  about  what  price,  for  garden-  took  them  out  of  the  pots  to  ejcamlne  the  drainage.  When 
ng purposes?  Insect  i..  . . .  . 

12436  — Sweet  Scented  Verbencu— i 


of  Sweet  Scented  Verbenn  /or  lhi!  tliree  j 
iliat  time  it  has  lived,  but  never  could  be  r 


1 1  beg^  to  handle  them  I  found  they  were  rott^  through 
-  ■' — below  the  collar.  Seat  obing  for  the  reason, 
1  several  largo  white  maggoti  '  dth  broHr. 
I  believe  to  be  the  cause,  tncdraiuagj  .icing 


r  I  se^ 

3 ;  :  uTcse  1  I 


POULTRY. 

Q-uinea  fowls. — “F.  F.” — We  see  no  reason 
why  you  could  not  keep  a  few  of  these  most 
useful  domestic  birds  with  your  other  poultry, 
particularly  as  you  have  the  run  of  the  large 
Grass  held.  But  you  must  be  prepared  for  some 
extraordinary  conduct  on  their  part,  as  they 
still  retain  many  of  their  half-wild  habits 
through  long  years  of  comparative  domestica¬ 
tion.  They  will  not  bear  much  constraint,  and 
will  roost  in  trees  or  on  the  top  of  a  shed  or  barn, 
as  their  inclination  dictates.  Likewise  they 
never,  or  very  seldom  indeed,  can  be  induced 
to  lay  in  the  proper  quarter,  but  steal  their 
nests  in  some  hedge  or  brake.  The  best  plan  is 
to  let  them  alone — they  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  if  properly  fed,  and  by  care¬ 
ful  watching  their  nests  will  soon  dis¬ 
covered.  Do  not  disturb  them  while  laying  or 
hatching,  or  they  will  quickly  forsake  the 
nest  for  a  fresh  one.  Where  the  eggs  arc 
rennired  for  the  table,  it  is  best  to  allow  the  hen 
to  lay  as  many  as  she  will,  and  then  break  np 
the  nest,  as  if  they  he  taken  away  daily,  the 
same  as  those  of  other  hens,  she  will  most  likely 
cease  to  lay  in  that  nest,  and  you  will  be  put  to 
the  trouble  of  tracking  her  to  another.  The 
flesh  of  the  Guinea  Fowl  when  one  or  two  years 
old  is  very  choice,  being  dark  in  colour,  and  of 
a  decided  gamey  flavour.  Old  birds,  however, 
are  very  tough  indeed.  A  twelvemonth  old 
cock,  if  properly  fed  on  good  grain,  makes  a 
splendid  hicdi^or  the  table.  As  they  are  very 
difficplt  to  catql)  ihdApy  peppl®  shoot  them  when 
a  ai)tc>d  for  Their  eggs,  though 
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small,  are  very  rich,  much  more  so  than  of  the  run  amd  also  the  soil  and  drainage,  as 
ordinary  fowls’  ^ggs.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  although  the  adult  birds  may  be  healthy  and 
set  about  twenty  of  the  eggs  under  a  common  lay  well,  yet  if  the  situation  be  exposed  or  the 
hen  early  in  the  spring,  as  the  Guinea  hen  run  cold  and  damp  it  is  sure  to  have  a  marked 
seldom  sits  until  the  season  is  well  advanced,  efiFect  on  the  number  of  fertile  eggs. — Anda- 


which  is  a  disadvantage.  Feed  the  chickens  lu.stan. 
well  on  the  best  of  meal  with  milk  and  a  little  Boiled  grain  for  fattening  fowls.— 
meat. — Andalusian.  French  poultry  keepers,  whose  chief  business  is 

t;.  iu  1  raising  fat  stock  for  the  market,  often  use 

■W^ator  for  poultry.-E  irthenware  v^ieU  J  fattening.  They  toil  the  grain 

are  almoet  certam  te  buret  in  fr^ty  weather  until  it  tocoml.  eo  «.ft  a,  to  to  eaeUy 

so  that  they  had  better  to  emptied  and  put  g  ^  „ 

away.  Metal  ones  only  will  atand  severe  frost.  the  flour,  by  splitting  the  membrane  snr- 

For  small  runs,  a  g^  wmter  water  vessel  u  give  it  i  bursted  appearance.  If  a 

made  from  a  round  tin  in  which  American  ox-  qurntity  of  dry  meal  ofTome  kind  to 

tongues  have  been  owed.  If  this  to  soldered  ^ell  kneaded  up  with  the  grains  unlil  it  becomes 
to  a  Muare  sheet  of  tin  to  form  a  bottom,  or  ^  j  ^  „„  better 

foot,  It  u  impMsible  for  the  birds  to  turn  i^t  over,  be  given.  Fowls  prefer  cooked  food  to 

especiMIy  if  the  squ»e  of  tin  project  two  or  ^ry  grain,  and  consequently  they  fatten  faster 
th^  inches  on  each  side.  Of  course,  the  water  gut  for  layi^  stock  and  breeding  pens 

will  freete,  but  the  ice  can  easily  be  broken  up  .trongly  condemn  it  as  being  too  fattening, 

and  fresh  water  poured  in  every  morning.  It  IS  gj  ooursS  many  are  deluded  by  the  great  gain 
«ldom  now  that  we  get  a  severe  frost  night  and  ^be  bulk  of  the  grain  when  toiled,  but 

day,  but  where  large  numtors  of  ^s  are  kept  „„tritive  value  is  not  increased  one  fraction. 

It  would  entail  great  labour  to-  to  constantly  ^  ^bo  bulk  increased  that  four  pints  of 

changing  the  water  if  such  a  state  of  weather  boiled  will  All  the  same  measure  seven 

should  occur.  The  tost  plan  is  to  dig  a  hole  m  boiled  will  All  a 

the  run  and  fill  It  with  fresh  staWe  manure  in  times.  Of  Buckwheat  toiled  a  pint 

which  plunge  the  water  utensil.  To  prevent  the  fourteen  pints  ;  of  Maize  toiled,  a  pint 

fowls  scratching  in  the  manure,  which  would  fifteen  piits  ;  of  Wheat  toiled,  a  pint 

quickly  upset  an  the  arrangemetos  and  foul  tto  swells  to  ten  pints  j  and  of  Rye,  a  pint  swells  to 
water  some  planks  or  pieces  of  board  must  to  fifteen  pints.  Although  thesi  proMrtions  may 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  manure.  The  fatter  increases  intnirmore  than 

must  be  renewed  from  tune  to  time,  as  the  heat  „f  ^bove  mentioned.  A  new 

dejMrts  from  It  Wo  always  prefer  open  voseele  ^ben  used  in  fat- 

as  drinking  supplies  m  preference  to  any  of  the  jbe  flesh  whiter. 

Mtent  fouutaina  The  former  are  so  euily  Buckwheat  is  much  used  in  France  for  fattening, 
closmed  and  filled,  whila  the  latter  take  so  lo^  tbe  splendid  specimens  which 

in  both  operations  Too  nauoh  stress  cannot  to  in  French  markets  as  any 

given  to  the  'mportance  of  daily  renewing  the  criterion,  thU  grain  must  boa  very  valuable  one 

to  poultry  raisers.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more 
with  the  hand,  then  throw  the  old  water  away  ,bU  country,  which  of  course  would 

and  mi  up  afresh.  It  is  best,  if  p^iblo,  to  ^  ,be  price.  We  suppo«i  it  u 

have  the  water-™n  under  cover,  as  it  prevents  because  the  cliSiate  is  not  suitobte  for  its 

much  dirt  fronu  falling  into  it  such  as  leaves  production,  or  that  the  limited  demands  would 
from  trcM  It  is  well  at  this  time  of  year  to  {„r  it,  cultivation.-AnoALUSIAS. 

add  a  little  iron  tonic  to  the  drinking  water  „r,  .  .  . .  u  a. 

f-ro  fKrsaa  A  Oross-bred  fowls.— What  18  the  best 


^  “  T-  ‘It®  °ot  pay  for  its  cultivation. -Andalusian. 

add  a  little  iron  tonic  to  the  drinking  water  . _ ,  -  _ .  .  .  . .  ,  . 

two  or  three  times  a  week.  A  good  tonic  is  Orosa-bred  fowls.  What  is  the  f^®* 
made  as  follows  :-Dissolve  1  lb.  o1  sulphate  of  o™”.  tukmg  into  consideration  laying  qualities 
, , _ ._!j  and  as  a  table  fowl? — J.  G.  E.  S. — IThere  are 


Iron  in  a  ptot  or  so  of  dnuted  “<f  “  »  table  fowl  ?-J  G.  K  S. -[There  are 

MU  thU  with  a  gallon  of  fresh  spring  water,  man^rossM  which  combine  the  two  qnJities 
and  keep  in  a  well-corked  jar.  Add  a  table-  most  popular,  and,  we  thmk,  the 

spoonfuf  to  the  water  for  every  sU  fowls.-  J**®  Brabma^porkmg.  They  make 

AvnArtTHTAv  excellent  table  fowls,  having  much  of  the  size 

«  sc  A  ,  A  .  ,  of  the  Brahma,  with  the  fine  flesh  and  good 

Vitality  of  stock. — A  question  so  often  proportions,  such  as  prominent  breast  and  short 
asked  by  beginners  is,  “  How  many  hens  must  fe«  ^  much  admired  in  the  Dorking  for  table 
I  allow  te  each  male  bird  ?”  The  answer  ThQ  Brahma  is  a  good  layer,  and  the 

depends  very  much  on  the  age  of  the  birds,  the  Dorking  not  an  indifferent  one,  so  that  the 
season  of  the  year  during  which  hatching  opera-  results  of  the  cross  generally  can  be  depended 
tions  are  carried  on,  the  particular  kind  of  fowl  upon  in  this  respect.  There  are,  however,  many 
kept,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  size  of  the  crosses  w’hich  would  produce  better  layers,  but 
run.  Although  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  not  such  fine  table  birds.  Among  these  may  be 
that  because  a  cock  is  old  he  is  not  at  the  same  mentioned  the  Houdan  -  Brahma,  Spanish- 
time  vigorous  and  quite  as  much  to  be  do-  Brahma,  and  Haraburgh-Brahma.  The  first- 
pended  on  as  a  jfounger  bird,  yet  generally  speak-  mentioned  breed  in  all  these  are  recognised 
mg  a  bird  which  has  passed  his  second  season  drst-rate  layers,  and  by  mating  them  with 
should  not  be  allowed  so  many  birds  as  a  the  Brahma,  or  even  with  the  Dorking,  if 
younger  one.  If  chicken  are  desired  very  early,  very  large,  a  good  combination  of  laying 
say  January  or  February,  we  should  not  allow  and  table  fowls  is  produced.  It  is  best 
more  than  three  hens  to  one  cock  with  breeds  to  let  the  hens  be  Brahmas  and  the  male 
such  as  the  Brahma,  Cochin,  or  Plymouth  Rock,  birds  Houdans,  Spanish,  or  Hamburghs,  as  the 
which  we  consider  the  best  breeds  for  early  case  may  be.  We  have  seen  some  capital  all¬ 
hatching.  Some  breeders  only  allow  two  hens  round  birds  produced  by  running  a  Malay  cock 
to  one  cock.  With  more  active  breeds,  four  or  ^ith  Houdan  hens.  The  chickens  were  excel- 
five  to  one  is  the  right  proportion.  Of  course,  lent  when  brought  to  table,  and  we  should 
as  the  spring  advances  the  numbers  may  be  imagine  good  layers.  When  purchasing  stock, 
doubled.  In  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  heavy  312©  b©  the  chief  consideration,  with  pro- 
breeds  such  as  the  Brahma  are  not  so  prolific  as  minent  breasts  and  short  legs.  Fancy  points 
the  more  sprightly  kinds  such  as  the  Hamburgh  ©an  be  totally  dispensed  with,  as  long  as  the 
or  Leghorn.  It  is  surprising  to  anyone  w'ho  birds  are  known  to  come  from  a  pure  strain, 
hw  never  kept  poultry  both  in  confinement  and  About  the  middle  of  February  is  as  good  a 
with  unlimited  range,  to  note  the  difference  in  time  as  any  to  commence  hatching.  If  Brahma- 
the  number  of  fertile  eggs  in  each  case.  There  Dorkiogs  be  selected,  procure  four  or  five  large 
is  no  doubt  but  what  limited  space  decreases  dark  Brahma  hens  as  free  from  leg  feather  as 
the  vitality  of  the  stock  greatly,  while  large  un-  possible.  Early  1884  hatched  pullets  would  be 
limited  runs  have  just  the  contrary  effect.  One  ^gt.  With  those  run  a  coloured  Dorking  two- 
has  only  to  visit  a  farmyard,  where  perhaps  year-old  cock,  as  large  as  can  be  procured.  Let 
there  are  only  two  or  three  cocks  to  thirty  or  him  bo  square  in  build,  with  short  broad  back, 
forty  hens  ;  yet  the  farmer  will  tell  you  that  short  legs,  and  good  upright  carriage.  Many 
nine  out  of  every  ten  eggs  wUl  hatch  under  people  use  light  Brahma  hens,  but  although 
favourable  circumstances.  Therefore,  where  they  look  nice  on  a  meadow  or  orchard,  we  do 
only  a  small  run  can  be  devoted  to  breeding  not  consider  them  either  so  hardy  or  prolific  as 
stock,  it  is  absolutely  neceswry  that  only  a  few  where  dark  Brahmas  are  used.— Andalusian.] 
hen.  to  Alio  W  to  each  cock,  with  frequent  n-  oro»  between  Bpenieh  cook  and  Dorkln*. 
trodnction  of  fresh  blood,  as  too  much  in-  — Lhave  a  hlsok  Bpsoish  oook.  Would  a  oross  between 
breeding  is  sure  to  bring  about  dek^n^aUnn  of  Borklng hen  make  good  Uble  birde and  lavc.v. 


Croes  between  Spanish  cock  and  Dorking. 
■Uiaye  a  bUok  Spanish  oook.  Would  a  oross  between 
im  and  a  Dorking  hen  make  pood  table  birde  and  lavc.v, 

^  f  Iwtwof  n  Brahous  (wttite)  bjS  better  ?. 

mIsMo  rear  sonio  hens  that  will  lay  jsid 
io  winter. -Mrs.  L. 


AQUABIA. 

Plants  for  aquarium. — “  G.  B.”  can  obtain  plants 
of  Vallisneria  spiralis  and  water  spiders  of  T.  J.  Avann, 
49,  West  Dorry  Road,  Liverpool. 

Ice  In  an  aquarium.—"  Qaeror  ’’  should  break  the 
ise  io  his  aquarium  and  remove  tUe  v  iccee  as  fast  as  thov 
arc  formed,  while  thin.  If  this  1?  neglected  the  water  will 
congeal  into  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  and  in  the  process  of  thaw¬ 
ing  iho  aquarium  will  buist  unless  a  strong  one.  If  is 
in  the  apartment  it  is  well  to  keep  it  lighted  from  night 
till  morning  to  reduce  the  liability  of  sudden  danger  from 
frost  when  the  weather  U  severe.— F.  M.  K. 


HOUSBHOIiD. 

Bath  oake. — One  pound  flour,  two  table - 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  four  handfuls  of 
currants,  eight  ounces  clarified  beef  drippLo^,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a  little  cinnamon,  a  little  milk. 
Slix  the  dry  ingredients  together,  first  washing 
the  currants  in  warm  water  and  drying  them 
before  the  fire,  and  rubbing  the  dripping  into 
the  flour.  Then  make  into  a  light  paste  with 
the  milk  or  buttermilk.  Roll  out  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  half  an  inch,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
When  done,  cut  into  squares  and  pile  on  a  plate. 
An  excellent  cake  for  children. 

Minoe  pies  without  meat.— One-and-a- 
half  pounds  whole  rice,  two  pounds  apples,  two 
pounds  currants,  quarter  pound  candied  lemon 
peel,  two  pounds  sugar,  one  pound  suet,  ground 
cinnamon  and  cloves  to  taste,  half  pound 
raisins.  Put  the  rice  into  a  saucepan,  with 
water  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  until  quite 
tender,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  rubbing  a 
grain  l^tween  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  done, 
it  will  rub  into  a  paste.  Pare,  core,  and  chop 
the  apples  as  small  as  the  grains  of  rice.  Wash 
the  currants  in  warm  water  and  pick  them  over. 
Stone  and  cut  the  raisins  (which  should  be 
Muscatel)  into  halves.  Free  the  suet  from  all 
skin  and  gristle,  and  chop  it  very  fine.  Then 
mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together.  Line  patty¬ 
pans  with  a  rich  puff-paste,  fill  them  with  the 
mixture,  cover  with  paste  and  bake.  If  the 
mixture  be  not  required  for  immediate  use, 
put  it  into  small  jan  and  tie  down  with 
bladder ;  in  this  way  it  will  keep  good  for  a 
long  time. 

G-ardening  on  the  Grass.— Some  months 
ago  I  came  upon  an  old  border  in  an  out  of-the- 
way  part  of  the  country,  where  gardening  on 
the  Grass,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  now  con¬ 
sidering  it,  had  been  practised  for  many  years 
— judging,  at  least,  from  the  size  of  the  (dumps 
of  Fuchsieis,  old  pink  china  Roses,  and  other 
plants  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  which 
were  filling  independent  positions  on  the  Grass 
in  nooks  and  corners,  and  the  sadient  points  in 
front  of  the  groups  of  shrubs.  In  this  style  of 
lawn  decoration  there  is  scope  for  the  display 
of  much  taste  in  picturesque  grouping  ;  and  hi 
the  breaking  up  of  straight  or  formal  lines 
opportunities  will  be  found  for  the  introduction 
in  patches  in  the  turf  of  oholoe  hardy  plants 
that  do  not  make  the  display  they  should  when 
buried  in  the  mixed  border.  The  usual  dividing 
lines  between  the  Grass  and  the  shrubs  should  be 
done  away  with,  as  the  turf  will  cover  np  all  the 
bare  earth  on  the  margin  of  the  shrabbery,  running 
back  into  the  recesses  and  glades,  and  envelop¬ 
ing  the  stems  and  obliterating  all  nakedness. 
W  hen  all  this  has  been  done  informal  decora¬ 
tion  on  the  Grass  cornea  in  naturally  to  fill  in 
the  picture,  and  create  a  picturesque  and  har¬ 
monious  whole.  The  Daffodil,  the  Crown  Im¬ 
perial,  and  some  of  the  hardy  species  of  Tulips 
and  Lilies,  fit  in  naturally  ;  and  irrsgalar  patches 
of  Hardy  Heaths,  Yuccas,  trees,  Ivies,  tree  and 
herbaceons  Fa0onies,  and  many  other  choice 
things  of  a  permanent  character,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  creating  special  features  ;  in  fact, 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  style  of 
planting  will  be  fonnd  in  giving  prominence  to 
plants  whose  beauty  is  lost  when  crowded  in 
beds  or  borders.  The  isolation  of  plants  on 
Grass  should  not  prevent  the  grouping  toother 
in  large  patches  of  suoh  things  as  Winter 
Aconites,  Snowdrops,  W(X)d  Anemones,  Wild 
Thyme,  Primroses,  Ac.,  positions  for  which  may 
be  found  or  created  preferably  on  elevated  sites. 
I'erna  and  aquatics  may,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

BRODI^AS. 

Tbb  variety  in  height,  shape,  and  colonr  of 
hardy  outdoor  bulbs  now  in  cultivation  may  be 
said  to  be  endless.  In  Liliums,  Fritillarias, 
Tulips,  and  other  Liliaceous  plants  a  surprising 
degnM  of  perfection  has  been  attained,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Lilies.  Brodiseas,  which  follow 
closeupon  the  heels  of  the  genera  just  mentioned, 
are  slro  well  worth  the  attention  of  cultivators. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  the  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  of  mixed  borders  with  wonderful  readi¬ 
ness,  and  their  presence  in  bold  masses  during 
the  spring  months  is  most  welcome.  Most  of 
them  increase  yearly  by  means  of  offsets  in 
favourable  situations,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so 
it  is  a  sigia  that  the  position  is  not  to  their 
liking.  Plant  them  at  first  in  well-prepared 
light  rich  soil,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  fair  start  and  get  them  pro¬ 
perly  established.  Mr,  Baker, 
of  Kew,  has  placed  four  species 
generally  found  under  the  name 
of  Brodia^a  in  the  genus  Milla. 

They  are  M.  ixioides,  M.  capi¬ 
tate,  M.  laxa,  and  M.  gracilis, 
leaving  only  the  undermentioned 
Brodia^as,  viz.  : — 

B.  CONGESTA,  of  which  there  is 
also  a  charming  white  variety, 
a  scarce  and  very  desirable 
plant ;  both  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  establish  themselves  readily 
without  any  extra  care  being 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  as 
they  IncreMe  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  others,  a  very  few 
years  elapse  ere  a  large  patch  is 
produced.  B.  congesta  is  also  a 
most  useful  bulb  for  filling  up 
low  recesses  in  rockeries,  which 
may  be  covered  with  such  creep- 
ingplants  in  summer  as  Veronica 
r^ns,  Ac.,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  bulbs.  It  has  nar¬ 
row,  slightly  glaucous,  ribbed 
leaves  and  flower-stalks  from 
1  foot  to  3  feet  or  4  feet  long,  on 
which  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  umbels ;  they  are  about  an 
inch  long,  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped,  of  a  bright  purplish-blue 
colour,  and  are  produced  from 
May  to  July.  It  is  a  native  of 
California,  Colombia,  Ac. 

B.  MULTTFLOBA,  also  called 
parviflora,  is  somewhat  like  the 
above  in  general  appearance,  but 
differs  widely  structurally.  It 
has  more  flowers  in  a  head  and 
also  longer  foliage.  In  habit 
and  position  generally  it  may  be 
referred  to  B.  congesta.  The 
leaves,  which  are  few,  are  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  long  and  bright  green,  and  the 
flower-stalks  are  shorter  than  the  leaves.  The 
blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  sub-globose 
heads,  are  bright  blue  in  colour,  the  divisions 
being  much  shorter  than  the  tu^  and  spread¬ 
ing,  and  lying  nearly  flat  when  open.  It  is  a 
native  of  California,  and  flowers  early  in  May. 

B.  voLUBiLis. — This  is  a  curious  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  hardy  bulb.  Being  of  a  climbing 
habit,  it  ordinarily  reaches  a  height  of  from 
4  feet  to  10  feet  or  12  feet,  its  scape  or  flower- 
stalk  twisting  in  the  most  peculiar  manner 
round  everything  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  is 
said  by  collectors  to  reach  in  this  way  enormous 
heights  on  trees  before  the  flowers  expand.  It 
requires  a  rich  light  soil,  and  should  always  be 
planted  near  a  bush,  or  stakes  on  which  it  is  to 
climb  must  be  supplied,  otherwise  it  will 
dwindle  and  produce  few  flowers,  and  those 
badly  colourea.  The  leaves  ^  about  /  foo 
long,  narrow,  keeled  at  the  and  ribS^ 

the  upper  surface.  The  flower- stalk,  which  is 
green  or  pink,  is  very  brittle,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  iu  umbels  of  from  twelve  to 


twenty.  They  are  bright  rose-coloured  and 
very  handsome.  It  is  a  native  of  California, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

B.  cocciNBA  is  the  brightest  and  handsomest 
of  all  the  Brodiaeas.  It  is  also  a  very  distinct 
kind  and  a  sure  and  free  flowerer.  It  is  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  the  other  species,  but  in  drv, 
well-drained  borders  it  holds  its  own  in  a  fairly 
creditable  way,  especially  where  deep  planting 
is  resorted  to.  It  is  a  most  useful  bulb  for  pot 
culture,  and  as  it  is  much  showier  than  many  of 
oar  indoor  spring  bulbs,  it  will  doubtless  prove 
an  acquisition  for  that  pnrpose.  As  a  cut 
flower  it  is  charming,  so  handsomely  do  the 
flowers  hang  over  the  e^ge  of  the  glass  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  leaves  are  about  2  feet 
long,  narrow,  and  bright  green.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  about  the  same  height,  and  bears  an 
nmbel  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drooping  tubular 
flowers,  each  about  2  in.  long  ;  their  lower  half 


CrituBon  Satin  Flow  cr  (Brodiaia  coccinca).  Flow  ers  criuison  (natural  bizc). 


is  bright  scarlet  abruptly  tipped  with  yellow, 
and  the  recurved  lobes  are  green.  It  is  a  native 
of  San  Francisco,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

B.  OBAN  ni FLORA  is  a  handsome  and  useful 
species,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties,  notably  minor  and  major.  It  requires 
to  be  planted  in  quantity  in  order  to  render  the 
large  umbels  of  delicate  blue  flowers  effective. 


THE  HARDIEST  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
Those  flowers  that  withstand  frost  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best  to  plant  the  most  of  in  the  spring 
garden,  because  we  are  never  sure  of  escaping 
late  frosts  tUl  April,  at  least,  is  out.  The 
present  opportunity  is  a  good  one  to  take  note 
of  those  plants  that  withstand  sharp  frost, 
because  many  plants  have  been  in  full  flower, 
as  well  greater  perfection  than  usual,  this 
— p^^ing  the  cold  x>eriod  that  occurred 
last  April  we  had,  on  three 
bights,  6  degs.,  7  degs.,  and  9  degii.  Of 
fro&t,  which  is  invariably  most  destructive  wbe^ 
growth  has  been  made  early.  Pears,  Cherri^, 


Gooseberries,  and  Cnrrants,  where  in  full  flower, 
were  nipped  ;  but  the  following  flowers  escaped 
without  any  Mrceptible  injury,  except  a  few  that 
had  been  fully  open  for  some  time,  and  which 
were  slightly  touched  only,  all  fresh  flowers 
and  buds  escaping  : — Tulips,  Auriculas,  double 
Daisies,  Arabis,  Hyacinths  (flowers  from  old 
forced  bulbs  now  flowering  the  third  year), 
Scilla  sibirica,  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  Grape 
Hyacinth,  Primroses  (all  the  common,  fine- 
coloured,  and  double  kinds),  Daffodils  (Emi^ror, 
Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Poeticus  nanus,  Maximus, 
Biflorus,  Princeps,  and  others).  Forget-me-not, 
and  Wallflowers.  These  were  the  only  things 
in  bloom  in  our  late  district  at  the  time.  The 
flowering  Currants  were  cut  off  where  the  flowers 
were  open,  bat  those  at  the  endof  the  racemes 
have  expanded  since.  All  early  Rhododendron 
flowers  were  cut  off,  and  almost  always  are,  so 
that  we  rarely  have  early  varieties  in  perfection. 

It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  many  of  our  popular  early 
alpine  and  other  flowers  are  frost¬ 
proof  in  a  large  degree,  as  one 
might  expect  ;  but  no  doubt 
much  depends  on  circumstances 
of  soil  and  culture  quite  under 
the  control  of  those  who  grow 
plants  on  rockeries.  Plants  in 
rich,  deep  soils,  even  those  re¬ 
putedly  the  hardiest,  succumb 
to  even  light  frosts  when  grown 
too  rank  and  strong.  Thus  last 
winter,  adding  to  our  rockery, 
the  stones  were  piled  up  on  a 
mound  of  soil  put  down  to  raise 
the  heap,  and  in  the  interaticos 
were  planted,  among  other 
things,  a  large  quantity  of  Wall¬ 
flowers  of  different  sorts.  They 
grew  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
pushing  roots  like  Carrots  down 
between  the  stones  into  the 
deep  mound  of  earth,  so  that  by 
autumn  the  plants  were  3  feet 
and  4  feet  high,  and  apparently 
w'ell-ripened  ;  yet  a  few  nights 
of  slight  frost  early  in  February 
— the  only  frosts  we  had  up  till 
then— cut  them  all  off  or  de¬ 
stroyed  them  to  the  base,  so 
that  they  will  not  flower  this 
year  ;  whereas  plants  of  the  same 
age,  but  grown  on  a  much  poorer 
and  shallower  soil,  and  not  a  foot 
high,  having  been  transplanted, 
are  now  alive  and  well.  The 
circumstance  is  quite  easily  ex¬ 
plained. 

All  transplanted  roots  and 
trees  are  hardiest ;  hence  the 
reason  gardeners  lift  their  ma¬ 
tured  plants  of  Broccoli  in 
October  and  replant  it  again,  in 
order  to  harden  it  and  make  it 
stand  the  winter.  Herbaceous 
plants  growing  in  borders  cannot  always  be 
controlled  in  that  manner,  but  plants  on 
rockeries  may,  and  the  certain  way  of  making 
them  frost-proof  is  to  grow  them  in  shallow 
places  where  the  roots  cannot  go  too  deep 
down  and  produce  an  over- luxuriant  growth 
that  cannot  resist  sharp  frosts.  The  common 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  so  much  used  for 
carpet  bedding  and  edgings  in  the  London  parks, 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  this  kind.  The 
plant  is  only  half-hardy,  and  usually  needs  pro¬ 
tection  from  damp  as  well  as  frost ;  but  we  once 
saw  it  in  a  London  nursery  growing  on  some 
stones  where  it  had  stood  during  the  winter 
and  several  very  hard  frosts,  while  with  us  on 
a  border  every  plant  had  been  killed.  It  is  not 
a  rich  soil  that  does  the  mischief  so  much  as  a 
deep  soil  into  which  the  roots  penetrate,  causing 
a  rr^nk  growth-  of  flabby  texture.  Many  a  plant 
notieWd?^'  ^  ICh  this  condition  on  a  border  or 


of  iiie 


no  harin'  to  the  plan 


,  ^ing  simply  lifted 
)1ailied  again  in  Sep- 
ampleted.  This  does 
i^aiever  ;  it  only  breaks 
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the  deep  fleshy  roots,  and  arrests  and  ripens  the 
growth,  making  the  tissue  hardier  and  more 
woody,  in  which  condition  it  is  far  better  able 
to  resist  cold. 

In  forming  rockeries,  on  which  tender  plants 
are  expected  to  grow  and  flourish  well,  it  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  great  depth  of  soil  below 
the  stones,  although  it  is  often  most  convenient 
to  use  soil  for  that  purpose,  simply  piling  the 
stones  over  it.  Too  much  drainage  is  also  an 
evil,  but  a  bed  of  gravel  or  hard  poor  soil,  well 
rammed  with  theleet,  answers  far  better.  It  is 
essential  that  what  are  called  pockets”  for 
rockery  plants — that  is,  little  recesses  and 
crevices  among  the  stones — should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  water  will  not  stand  in  them  ;  and 
this  being  so,  it  follows  that  where  the  water 
can  drain  through,  there  also  the  roots  will  find 
their  way,  penetrating  down  through  the 
fissures  into  the  deep  soil  beneath,  and  making 
proportionately  strong  top  growth. 

I  find  the  little  and  beautiful  Saxifraga 
Wallace!  planted  on  a  sod  laid  on  a  bare  rock  to 
flower  more  freely  than  anywhere  else.  On  a 
rich  soil  it  grows  luxuriantly,  but  dies  off  in 
places  in  long-continued  wet  weather,  even  in 
summer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all 
the  Saxifrages.  Nowadays  deep  soil-loving 
plants,  and  even  marsh  plants,  are  planted  in 
rockeries,  but  they  are  unsuitable  subjects  for 
such  places,  and  should  have  special  provision 
made  for  them.  W. 


WINTER  WORK  ON  BORDERS. 


Herb  are  a  few  of  our  present  operations  out- 
of-doors  :  Leaves  are  being  raked  and  brushed 
up  in  quantity  and  carefully  stored  away  to 
give  ns  that  rich  leaf  earth  which  is  of  all 
things  so  valuable  for  top-dressing  borders  and 
rockeries,  not  only  at  this  season,  but  also  in 
the  summer  months,  when  drought  may  best  be 
prevented  by  its  due  and  timely  use. 

The  cleaning  of  beds  and  borders  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  is  now  necessary.  Digging  is  not 
even  to  be  thought  of ;  but  a  good  top-dressing 
of  rotten  leaves  or  of  manure  should  be  given, 
and  they  should  be  gently  pricked  over — say, 
to  a  depth  of  2  inches  or  so — with  a  steel- tined 
fork,  so  as  to  give  a  clean  surface. 

Wherever  the  leaves  swirl  up  in  little  heaps 
under  Hollies,  Aucubas,  or  other  shrubs,  they 
are  not  raked  away,  but  a  few  spades  ful  of  earth 
or  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  are  thrown  upon 
them  to  prevent  their  escape  on  to  themoredressy 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  there  they  are  allowed 
to  remain,  as  the  natural  prey  of  the  hungry 
rootlets  beneath.  Wherever  leaves  may  be  had 
in  abundance  they  should  be  religiously  pre¬ 
served  ;  for  of  all  the  valuable  things  in  a  garden 
of  hardy  flowera,  well-rotted  leaf-mould  is  the 
chief.  Where  it  may  now  bo  had  in  quantity, 
there  is  no  better  or  more  judicious  way  of 
cleaning  a  bed  or  border  than  by  removing  all 
dead  stalks,  and  then  covering  it  with  a  layer 
of  leaf  mould  a  couple  of  inches  in  thickness. 
Our  border  of  Daflbdils  was  so  treated  some 
weeks  ago  before  the  recent  rains  began.  In 
this  way  much  good  nourishment  is  washed 
down  to  the  bulbs  just  as  they  emit  their  roots, 
and  the  effect  of  this  treatment  will  be  shown 
in  the  shape  of  bold,  massive  flowers,  upheld 
on  vigorous  don’t-care-for-the  east- wind  kind  of 
stems,  during  next  March  and  April. 

Old  clumps  of  Pansies  and  Violas  are  now 
being  broken  up  and  replanted  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
all  propagating  operations  in  the  open  ground 
will  be  suspended  until  growth  commences  in 
the  spring.  Nothing  is  gained  by  winter  propa¬ 
gation;  indeed,  fleshy-rooted  plants,  such  as 
Pmonias,  Rhubarbs  of  various  kinds,  Funkias, 
&c.,  suffer  with  us  if  cut  up  in  the  winter,  while 
every  morsel  will  grow  if  the  operation  be 
deferred  until  growth  begins  in  March  or  April. 
AJl.  through  the  summer  we  never  hesitate  to 
divide  and  replant ;  but  experience  has  taught 
us  to  leave  fleshy-rooted  plants  alone  through 
the  cold  and  sunless  winter  time.  Now  that 
the  flowering  time  of  all  hardy  plants  is  past 
for  this  season,  1  hope  some  of  those  who  grow 
hardy  flowers  will  bs  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  they  are  doing  to  make  sure  of  a  good 
floral  harvest  in  the  time  of  white  Julies.  B. 


Daffodils  and  Tulips,  avoiding  east  and  north 
aspects,  and  plant  good  patches  at  each  place, 
putting  the  bulbs  in  thickly  in  a  good  well  dug 
soil.  In  this  way  they  hold  their  own  much 
better,  not  being  smothered  by  tall  Grasses,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  grow  and  flower 
successfully  for  years.  The  necessity  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  Grass  to  grow  among  semi-naturalised 
subjects  from  the  herbaceous  border  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  of  this  kind  of  gardening.  The 
Grass  cannot  well  be  cut  while  the  plants  are 
growing,  and  it  smothers  them  to  some  extent 
— quite  exterminating  some  species,  indeed,  in 
a  few  years  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  together,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  Grasses. 
It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  natural 
spring  gardening,  that  it  is  lees  expensive  than 
the  flower  bed  system,  and  one  does  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  to  nurse  plants  put  out  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  requires  careful 
choice  of  situation.  Strong  Grass  can  only  be 
kept  in  check  by  other  strong  plants ;  but  I 
know  many  places  where  both  Croci,  Narcissi, 
and  Tulips  are  abundantly  naturalised.  But  no 
one  should  expect  fat  Dutch  bulbs  to  retain  their 
characters  in  such  positions,  nor  should  they  be 
planted.  In  all  naturalising- planting  we  must 
be  content  with  the  size  and  charms  of  the  wild 
forms,  and  with  those  plants  which  take  care 
of  themselves.  A  double  Ranunculus  or  an 
Italian  Narcissus  are  not  the  things  to  put  in 
the  same  wood  where  our  Primrose  thrives.  But 
many  other  beautiful  exotic  plants  ask  nothing 
better.— W. 


Notes  on  Herbaceous  plants. — I  was 
pleased  to  read  “  Fides'  ”  contribution  on  this 
subject  in  your  issue  of  20th  December,  and  like 
him  have  been  much  interested  in  A.  Sweet’s  ” 
articles  to  yoor  paper,  and  hope  he  will  soon 
favour  us  with  more.  A  few  things  in  “  Fides  ” 
paper  interested  me.  My  locality  is  the  higher 
district  of  Roxburghshire.  Gaillardia  grandi- 
flora  has  never  as  yet  stood  the  winter  here, 
but  have  never  got  it  into  large  plants.  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  that  Scabiosa  caucasica  is  a 
little  tender,  and  am  obliged  for  the  hint.  I  always 
considered  Salvia  patens  tender,  and  keep  it  in 
framM  during  winter,  and  am  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  stands  out  in  Ayrshire.  I  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  well  with  Gypsophila  paniculata— the 
root  remained  intact  during  winter,  but  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  send  out  any  growth  in 
spring.  (Enothera  marginata  I  cannot  manage 
here,  although  I  saw  it  growing  like  a  weed  in 
a  nursery  border  in  Edinburgh.  I  find  Orchis 
foliosa  and  latifolia  make  good  border  plants, 
so  do  the  hardy  Heaths  grown  in  nice  round 
bushes.  Menziesia  polifolia,  white  and  red,  make 
good  border  specimens  ;  both  the  last- mentioned 
require  Moss  in  the  soil  to  succeed  well,  ^ing 
a  grower  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  I  was  rather 
amused  at  the  contrast  between  your  two  figures 
of  the  Picotee,  the  supposed  standard  and  the 
real  production  ;  however,  I  think  your  artist 
has  a  little  overdone  the  sample  of  what  is 
generally  grown,  as  I  would  not  be  troubled 
with  a  plant  like  it,  but  suspect  he  must  have 
got  a  poor  sample  to  copy  from.  Of  course  wo 
never  saw  anything  like  the  ideal  pattern,  and 
if  they  grew  plants  half  a  century  ago  like  what 
is  figured,  the  race  must  have  become  extinct ; 
however,  I  remember,  when  I  first  began  to  grow 
them  fifteen  years  ago,  getting  a  plant  from  an 
old  nursery  with  about  three  rows  of  petals,  and 
these  laid  out  flat,  something  after  the  style  of 
the  figure — it  was  red  edged  and  white  ground — 
but  have  never  been  able  to  lay  hands  on  another 
like  it. — Roxburgh. 


spcRfii '  btdb^^iQlautS 
ni-wild  places  I  always  select  suiSf 


Sunny  spi 
bulbs  in  semi-v 
positions  among  low  shrubs  on  the  Grass  for  both 


Where  to  plant  Daffodils.— We  have 
been  adding  to  our  stock  of  these  for  some  years 
back,  and  the  fact  impressed  upon  ns  more  than 
anything  else  in  connection  with  their  culture  is, 
that  the  latest  planted  bulbs  invariably  flower 
best ;  and  this  applies  to  all  the  best  sorts.  The 
pason  of  this  no  doubt  is  that  the  bought  or 
imported  bulbs  are  best  ripened,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  like  all  other  bulbs  produced  and  sold 
in  the  same  way,  bloom  best  the  first  year.  The 
Daffodil  has  become  very  and  deservedly  popular 
of  late,^  and  has  been  much  recommended  for 
naturalisation  on  the  Grass  and  in  woods,  and 
my  object  in  writing  this  note  now  is  to  point 
|o^  the  necessity  of  choosing  situations  fbi^lkQ 
[tg  tender  kinds.  None  of  th%  |Dsffpdili  Rke 
SCTbng  sunshine,  it  soon  spoilt  the  ^bwlsrs  ;  iui 
I  neither  do  they  like  too  much  shfidp.  p|\  had, 
[among  other  lots,  a  bushel  of  bulbi  oT  mixed 


sorts  a  few  years  ago  to  plant  on  the  Grass  and 
among  trees,  and  most  of  them  flowered  the 
following  spring ;  but  since  then  only  a  few  have 
flowered  freely,  and  the  best  is  the  common 
double  kind  and  one  or  two  single  sorts.  Orange 
Phoenix,  poeticus  and  poeticus  nanns,  and 
others  produce  leaves  but  few  flowers  now  | 
wherever  they  are  much  shaded  bv  trees  or 
hedges.  On  the  open  herbaceous  larder,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  there  are  many  large 
established  patches  of  Narcissus  poeticus  and  | 
N.  poeticus  flore-pleno,  the  single  and  double 
kinds,  as  well  as  other  varieties,  all  flower  well 
every  year,  but  are  sometimes  scorched  by 
bright  sunshine  in  May  and  June,  for  Daffodils 
are  late  in  the  north.  As  showing  the  effects  of 
cold  and  shade  upon  the  plants  even  on  the 
borders,  I  may  mention  that,  when  we  have  had 
cool  and  moist  seasons,  such  as  we  have 
experienced  at  times  during  the  past  ten  years, 
the  flowers  have  always  been  much  fewer  the 
season  following,  showing  a  want  of  maturity  in 
the  bulbs  ;  but  there  is  always  growth  enough 
when  flowers  are  absent. — S. 


Tulips  on  Qrass. — Three  or  four  years  ago 
we  planted  a  quantity  of  the  hardiest  single 
varieties  and  a  few  double  sorts  of  Tulips  on  the 
Grass  and  in  different  aspects,  but  nowhere 
quite  under  trees.  The  first  year  these  bulbs 
produced  a  grand  display,  and  looked  very 
pretty,  distributed  naturally-like  here  and  there. 
The  second  year  the  flowers  were,  however,  both 
fewer  and  smaller,  the  places  of  those  that  did 
not  flower  being  indicated  by  a  leaf  or  two  only  ; 
now,  the  fourth  year,  the  first  planted  batches 
have  all  but  disappeared.  They  were  well 
planted  in  prepared  soil,  the  natural  soil  being 
good  also,  and  the  Grass  was  left  uncut  till  the 
Tulips  had  died  down,  after  which  it  was  kept 
cut  till  they  flowered  in  spring  again.  On  the 
warm  cultivated  border,  li^e  the  Narcissi,  they 
do  much  better,  and  we  hav'e  had  clumps  bloom¬ 
ing  freely  for  twelve  years  in  succession. — S. 

Daisy  culture. — The  following  is  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  one  of  the  best  Daisy  growers  :  First, 
when  the  Daisies  are  lifted  from  the  bed  after 
flowering,  they  are  very  carefully  planted  out  in 
a  reserve  garden  in  good  soil,  and  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  about  the  roots.  Here  they  soon 
take  root,  and,  being  well  looked  after  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  they  make  excellent  tufts 
by  the  time  they  are  required  for  planting  out 
again.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the 
plants,  when  lifted  for  planting  out  in  the 
reserve  garden,  are  somewhat  divided.  Secondly, 
the  beds  planted  for  the  spring  display  are 
deeply  dug,  thrown  up  rough  for  the  winter, 
and  in  early  spring  a  quantity  of  rich,  gritty 
soil  LB  worked  into  them,  and  the  Daisies  planted 
out.  They  can  root  deeply  into  the  soil,  which 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment ;  the  plants,  too, 
are  put  in  deeply,  and  the  soil  firmly  pressed 
about  them.  A  little  top-dressing  is  ^so  given 
in  spring,  and  this  is  of  great  service.  Thirdly,  in 
planting  out  only  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
plants  are  used,  and  these  of  uniform  size.  They 
are  also  well  rooted,  this  also  being  a  matter  of 
some  moment.  Perhaps  gardeners  generally  do 
not  set  sufficient  value  on  the  double  Daisy  as  a 
spring  bedding  plant.  If  it  be  well  managed  it 
is  effective  in  regard  to  display,  and  much  more 
enduring  than  is  generally  imagined.  But  it  must 
be  well  managed,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  U 
as  well  managed  generally  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

It  is  a  plant  that  does  not  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ;  a  small  piece  of  reserve  garden  will 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  plants.  If  any 
show  superior  qualities  they  are  propagated 
largely  for  spring  use.  All  that  is  new  and 
choice  is  not  always  valuable  for  a  particular  i 
purpose,  and  so  it  is  that  old  varieties  still  hold  < 
their  own,  because  of  the  obvious  good  qualities  i 
which  they  possess.  \ 

Oh^santhemum  growing.— The  first  ^ 
week  in  April  this  year  I  planted  a  bed  with  ' 
Chrysanthemum  suckers  alwut  15  inches  apart.  ? 
I  topped  them  continually  till  August— in  fact,  J 
so  late  that  my  neighbour  told  me  I  should  ^et  " 
no  blooms.  Am  the  plants  grew  too  large  for  ^ 
the  space  they  were  in  I  transplanted  some  of  ^ 
them  about  6  feet  apart  in  the  centre  of  a  4  feet  * 
border  which  I  had  running  under  a  wall  with  a  ^ 
uouth-east  aspect.  Others  I  pot  into  pots  and 
4t<Hx]  then;  fttout  iiViiheltered  places.  1  did  not 
pot  any  till  the  bloom  buds  were  well  advanced  ; 
but  i  tock  ball  of  earth  with  them,  and 

put  them  in  large  pots,  and  none  of  them  ’ 
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with  lilac,  white  eye,  and  grand  branching 
spike  3  feet  in  length  ;  Psyche,  tine  bright  blue, 
with  metallic  tinge,  white  eye,  good  shape,  fine 
spike  ;  Royal  Standard,  bright  blue,  fine  white 
centre,  massive  spike  ;  Venus,  a  semi-double 
varie^,  with  purple  flowers,  having  dark  blue 
tips,  fine  compact  spike,  distinct  and  extra  fine  ; 
and  West  Coates,  rosy-lilac,  with  azure-blue 
edges,  semi-double,  very  fine  compact  spike. 
Time  was  when  the  Delphinium  was  a  popular 
flower ;  and  if  it  could  not,  strictly  speaking, 
be  placed  among  florists’  flowers,  there  were  not 
a  few  growers  who  made  a  pet  of  it,  and  special 
classes  were  found  for  spikes  in  horticultural 
exhibitions.  They  always  made  a  fine  and 
attractive  display.  It  w'ould  be  well  if  some 
encouragement  of  this  kind  could  be  given  to 
this  truly  magnificent  hardy  plant.  It  rarely 
happens  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Delphiniums  at  our  London  shows. — R.  D. 


would  be  better  applied  solely  to  fibrous-rooted 
plants  like  the  Monarda  and  Campanula.  The 


should  be  made  and  several  prizes  given  for 
different  classes  of  hardy  flowers,  instead  of  the 
general  prize  now  given  for  *‘six  hardy  her¬ 
baceous.”  One  reason  of  this  obsolete  form 
being  so  long  retained,  maybe,  is,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  fix  the  schedule  are  usually  gar¬ 
deners,  more  anxious  about  greenhouse  plants 
than  about  our  “  grand  old  borderers,”  of  whoso 
existence  the  young  generation  of  ih?  trade  arc 
grossly  ignorant,  and  only  occasionally  is  a  gar¬ 
dener  aetn  to  compete  with  herbaceous  plants. 
Gentlemen  have  gone  “  from  China  to  Peru  ” 
after  rare  stove  plants,  and  this  has  necessitated 
“  glass  ”  gardeners  simply,  and  now  when  the 
fashion  has  turned  somewhat,  the  masters 
would  wonder  why  their  servants  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  an  old-fashioned  border  in  a  season. 
If  **  Fides  "  will  send  me  his  address  I  shall  be 
happy  to  know  one  so  near  me  with  a  herba¬ 
ceous  taste.  His  experience  of  the  Gaillardia 
astonishes  me  greatly,  while  it  goes  to  prove 
the  contradictions  which  we  all  meet  with  iu 
some  flowers  already  adverted  to  above.  His 
experience  of  Coreopsis  lanceolate,  again,  is 
different  from  that  of  an  experienced  fiiend  iu 
the  Vale  of  Leven,  who  finds  it  quite  hardy. 
The  “nice  blue  Salvia  ”  he  refers  to  I  would 
like  to  see,  as  patens  is  the  only  beauty  I  know, 
and  it  is  not  hardy.  His  note  about  Senecio 

})ulcher  is  interesting,  as  helping  us  to  a  know- 
edge  of  this  fine  plant  in  Scotland.  In  a  spring 
number  of  Gardening,  a  gentleman,  writing 
from  Gloucestershire,  made  us  rejoice,  because 
he  found  this  flower  truly  herbaceous,  and 
if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  this  year’s 
experience,  it  womd  assist  us,  perhaps,  to  keep 
up  our  hearts  still.  In  1883  a  lady  friend  had 
it  in  bloom,  and  this  year  the  plant  has  just  lived 
in  a  few  slender  leaves.  In  spring  I  got  a  plant 
from  a  friend  in  Stirlingshire,  and  another, 
very  strong,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod, 
and  1  wintered  one  from  November,  1883,  in  a 
pot  in  cold  frame,  which  I  bought  from  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Worcester.  The  first  has  done  well, 
the  second  flowered  strongly,  and  the  last  is 
still  in  a  large  pot,  never  having  flowered,  but 
seems  very  healthy,  and  is  sending  up  a  new 
crown.  If  “  Fides  ”  will  refer  to  Mr.  Dod’s  re¬ 
marks  in  Gardening  of  2()th  January,  1884,  he 
will  see  the  directions  given  there  for  its 
culture.  As  to  bunching  up  herbaceous,  like 
annuals,  at  flower  shows,  I  may  say  that  one 
cannot  judge  whether  many  varieties  are  well 
or  ill-grown  unless  single  spikes  are  exhibited. 
For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  insisted  upon, 
and  all  bunching  disallowed.  As  to  the  look 
of  it,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  where  a 
variety  does  not  look  artistic  singly,  then  it  is  not 
suitable  for  a  show.  Mr.  Lindsay,  at  Alexandria, 
N.B.,  who  is  a  first-class  grower,  and  has  a  fine 
artistic  perception  of  l^auty  in  herbaceous 
flowers,  differs  in  opinion,  and  has  carried  off  the 
prize  at  Glasgow  by  adhering  to  his  own  taste, 
but  in  details  we  can  agree  to  differ,  and 
we  miy  get  a  rule  absolute  by-and-bye. 
There  are  limits  to  both  methods  of  exhibition, 
os  in  the  Phlox  and  Lilium  classes.  Extend 
the  prize  list  for  each  class  and  general  rules 
are  easy,  where  by  the  present  contraction  of 
one  stand  for  all  varieties,  and  not  strictly 
hardy  grown  ones  adhered  to,  endless  bicker¬ 
ings  result,  and  particular  judges  would 
award  the  red  card  where  another  judge’s 
whim  would  withhold  it.  At  present  it  might 
be  well  to  allow  any  fashion  of  dressing  a  stand 
to  compete,  so  as  to  see  which  is  best ;  and  the 
moment  any  method  is  selected  for  the  prize 
it  will  be  followed  as  ardently  as  the  “  Ma^er” 
follows  the  last  style  of  glove  or  cut  of  coat  he 
may  hear  is  “all  the  rage”  in  London  or  Paris. 
To  succeed  one  must  conform  more  or  less  to 
do  so,  only  to  mccced  is  evidence  of  a  want  of 
character  which  “  Mashers”  or  Girls  of  the 
Period”  may  exhibit,  but  which  any  amateur  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  would  rtlegateto 
Coventry  or  Banff,  places  apart  geographi¬ 
cally,  but  proverbially  contiguous.— A.  Sweet, 
Caiheart. 

1^3i.it^iAgapanthu9  in  winter. —  I 
^a^O"|wjnte.raLd  the  Agapi^utbu^  umbellatus  out 
bMobrd,  and  in  the  south  it  may  be  donetoler- 
nhfely,  butthe  should  be  well  pro- 


Bory’e  Silver  Crocus  (Crocus  Borj  i).  Flowers  white 
(natural  sixe.) 


powdered  anthers  from  the  threatened  shower. 
A  friend  who  went  on  Mount  Uur  with  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Expedition,  tells  us  the 
Croci  there  are  quite  marvellous  in  size  and 
colour.  Some  kinds  he  especially  mentions  as 
being  almost  as  large  as  ordinary  tumbler 
glasses  and  very  lovely  in  vivid  colouriim.  It 
is  pleasant  to  hear  of  natural  species  of  Crocus 
which  rival  the  great  seedling  forms  which  the 
Dutch  florists  send  us  year  after  year,  but  which 
so  soon  deteriorate  in  our  gardens.  Big  and 
beautiful  os  are  these  Dutch  kinds,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  there  are  some  tiny  species  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful,  as  is  this  dainty  little  plant 
which  we  now  illustrate. 


.  herbaceous  9  —  “  Fides  ” 

ki  auratum  and  lanoifolium,  re- 

Rard^Vs  herbaceous  flowers  at  competitions  I” 
Undo^te<lly  they  are,  but  are  more  correctly 
termed  “  hardy  bulbous  ”  flowers.  Herbaceous 
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increase  very  rapidly,  and  planted  in  a  good 
soil  made  of  lea^mould,  decomposed  manure, 
and  sand,  and  well  watered  (clear  manure  water 
occasionally),  will  soon  form  very  handsome 
plants  producing  many  flowers.  The  finest 
specimen  1  have  seen  was  one  growing  in  the 
front  garden  of  a  cottage  on  the  old  road  up  the 
Great  Ormes  Head,  Llandudno,  which  I  was 
told  had  been  outdaring  the  winter. — J.  P., 
Lmicanhire, 

12^56.— Dahlias  in  open  ground.— In 
a  warm  garden,  and  a  well  sheltered  dry  bed, 
the  tubers  will  most  probably  do  well,  especially 
if  the  winter  is  mild.  The  tubers  should  be  well 
protected  with  a  covering  of  4  to  6  inches 
of  stable  manure  to  keep  out  frost.  The  ditfl- 
culty  will  be  to  start  the  tubers  in  spring,  un¬ 
less  they  are  then  taken  up  and  placed  in  heat, 
though  they  may  be  got  into  growth  forced  like 
Ilhubarb  for  the  early  market  under  pots  and 
hot  manure.— J.  P.,  Lancashire, 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN. 

( OorUimnted  from  page  530. ) 

Seakale. 

I  AM  afraid  some  of  my  readers  may  think  I  am 
rather  erratic  in  my  movements,  as  I  am  not 
taking  up  the  diflerent  subjects  in  the  usual 
alphaMtical,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  order  or 
system.  I  am  thinking  only  of  their  importance 
to  the  consumer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  plant 
under  consideration  I  am  anxious  to  remove 
some  of  the  apathy  and  neglect  under  which  it 
labours.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  who 
have  never  tasted  Seakale,  and  do  not  know  what 
a  delicious  vegetable  it  is  in  the  winter,  when 
things  are  snowed  up,  or  when  one  langubhes 
under  a  daily  dose  of  Cabbage  or  Brussels 
Sprouts.  It  is  a  British  plant,  and  grows  wild 
on  the  south-western  cosiat,  and  ought  certainly 
to  be  found  in  every  middle- class  garden. 

Peeparino  the  Land. 

There  is  no  plant  that  will  pay  better  for 
thorough  deep  culture  ;  especially  is  this  neces¬ 
sary  when  it  is  blanched  on  the  land  where  it 
grows,  though  I  do  not  consider  this  is  the  best 
system  generally,  yet  there  may  be  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  render  this  course  advisable, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  commonly  done, 
especially  with  late  crops  ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
where  no  forcing  is  necessary,  only  some 
covering  to  keep  the  light  and  air  away,  the 
same  objections  could  not  be  urged.  But  where 
roots  can  be  grown  strong  enough  to  force  in 
one  season  it  seems  a  folly  to  be  burdened  with 
permanent  plantations.  The  best  time  to  plant 
Seakale  is  in  the  spring,  say  about  March,  and 
by  that  time  the  land  should  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  a 
common  plan  to  save  the  roots  which  had  been 
forced  in  the  Mushroom  house  or  elsewhere,  and 
plant  them  out  again  for  the  summer,  and  lift 
and  force  again  in  the  autumn  or  winter  ;  and 
the  plants  went  through  this  process  till  in 
coarse  of  time  they  became  exhausted  or  died, 
and  as  the  strong  plants  developed  several 
crowns  they  were  divided  to  increase  stock. 
If  the  land  is  deep  and  rich  very  ^ood  Seakale 
can  be  grown  in  this  way,  but  it  is  hardly 
systematic  enough  to  suit  modem  ideas. 

Propagation. 

Like  Horseradish,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  its 
propagation,  for  every  bit  of  root  will  grow. 
When  the  plants  are  lifted  in  autumn  for 
forcing,  the  long  roots  are  shortened,  and  the 
thonp  cut  away  make  excellent  sets.  The 
usual  way  is  to  take  up  the  whole  stock  of  roots 
intended  for  forcing,  trim  off  the  long  roots, 
and  lay  the  plants  in  some  sheltered  border 
thickly,  where  they  can  be  removed  for  forcing 
when  required,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may 
be.  At  the  approach  of  frost  some  litter  should 
bo  placed  over  them.  The  small  roots  that 
were  taken  off  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  with  some 
sand  strewn  among  them  till  spring,  sav  about 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  when 
most  of  them  will  have  developed  buds  which 
should  be  cut  into  sets,  4  inches  or  so  long,  so 
thatabud  remains  to  grow  intotMT^mne  cmwn. 
Plant  with  a  dibblt  in  rov^a  ift  inoj^A  \pj  .0 
and  15  inches  between  the  sets.^^In  pfanniraS 
leave  the  bud  just  on  a  level  with  the  surfa^; 
Cuttings  without  any  visible  buds  may  be 


planted,  and  will  be  sure  to  grow,  for  Seakale 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  destroy  in  ordinary 
culture.  The  only  care  needed  in  summer  is  to 
keep  down  weeds  by  frequent  surface  stirring, 
and  pinch  oil'  all  attempts  at  flowering  by 
nipping  the  buds  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen, 
unless  seed  is  required.  Seakale  can  also 
be  raised  from  seeds,  and  grown  large 
enough,  under  good  culture,  in  one  year  for 
forcing.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  boxes 
under  glass  in  March,  and  be  planted  out 
when  large  enough,  the  same  distances  apart 
as  was  given  for  root  cuttings  ;  or  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  drills  1  inch  deep,  dropping  the 
seeds  in  patches,  three  or  four  in  a  patch,  the 
latter  to  be  15  inches  apart,  to  be  singled  out 
afterwards  leaving  the  strongest.  Slugs,  snails, 
andother  vermin  are  fond  of  young  Seakale  plants 
when  they  first  emerge  from  the  soil ;  and  if 
the  time  is  difficult  for  young  seedlings  they 
will  require  watching,  or  a  good  many  will  be 
destroyed.  Dusting  with  fresh  lime  and  surface 
stirring  will  be  beneficial.  It  is  very  important 
nothing  be  neglected  that  will  conduce  to  rapid 
growth  if  wo  wish  to  raise  plants  strong 
enough  to  force  in  one  season.  If  the  weather 
about  June  should  be  hot  and  dry,  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  manure  scattered  between  the  rows 
will  give  size  and  strength  to  the  crowns  and 
pay  for  time  and  trouble.  On  porous  soils  a 
dressing  of  salt  at  the  same  time  will  be  a  great 
help,  especially  in  districts  far  removed  from 
the  sea.  The  dressing  need  not  be  a  heavy  one, 
but  half-a-pound  to  the  ^uare  yard  will  not  be 
excessive  if  equally  distributed. 

Permanent  Beds. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  growing  Seakale 
was  to  plant  in  beds,  two  rows  of  plants  on 
each  bed,  with  3  feet  alleys  between.  The 
rows,  instead  of  being  confln^  to  single  plants 
in  a  direct  line,  would  be  in  detached  groups, 
three  plants  in  a  group,  the  plants  to  occupy 
about  as  much  space  as  the  pots  will  cover  when 
the  plants  are  forced.  The  patches  should  be 
about  18  inches  apart,  and  when  the  blanching 
pots  are  on  the  intervening  spaces  will  be  filled 
with  leaves.  And  even  when  the  forcing  is 
done  in  pits  and  houses,  there  should  always  re¬ 
main  a  ^d  to  be  blanched  without  any  forcing 
or  fermentation. 

Blanching. 

The  blanching  of  Seakale  can  be  done  in 
various  ways,  but  the  exclusion  of  light  is  a 
sine  qvA  non  whatever  plan  is  adopted.  And 
the  materials  employed  should  be  sweet,  and 
not  likely  to  impart  a  bad  flavour  to  the  Sea¬ 
kale.  Tree  leaves  are  as  good  as  anything 
when  not  much  decayed,  with  some  straw  or 
long  litter  placed  over  them  to  keep  them  from 
blowing  about.  Old  tan  and  ashes,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  will  do  very  well  laid  in  a  ridge 
15  inches  deep  over  the  crowns.  Burnt  clay  or 
earth  is  sometimes  used  where  it  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  and  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

Forcing. 

Its  adaptability  for  forcing  forms  its  moat 
valuable  feature,  as  the  green  tops  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  used,  although  the  young  green  sprouts  in 
spring  may  bo  us^  as  greens.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  part  readily  from  the  crowns,  towards 
the  end  of  November,  forcing  may  begin,  and 
there  is  no  plant  which  siffimits  so  readily 
to  varying  conditions  in  the  manner  of 
forcing,  providing  there  is  a  temperature  of 
60  degs.,  in  a  perfectly  dark  place,  and  the 
necessary  amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Seakale  may  be  forced  anywhere. 
1  know  a  garden  where  the  flue  from  the  boiler- 
house  is  taken  some  distance  under  ground  to  a 
more  convenient  place  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance 
arising  from  the  smoke,  as  it  is  in  a  district 
where  coals  are  cheap  from  the  proximity  to  the 
pits,  and  so  coals  alone  are  used  for  the  boilers. 
At  the  end  nearest  the  house  there  is  generally 
a  nice  steady  warmth,  and  in  a  bed  over  the 
flue,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  other  things  are 
forced  in  CTeat  abundance  and  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Good  SeakaJe  can  also  be  forced  in  the  Mush¬ 
room-house — in  fact,  this  is  a  very  common  way 
of  forcing  it.  The  roots  are  taken  up  and 
planted  2  inches  apart  in  batches,  as  they  are 
required,  about  every  ten  days  or  so.  Both  the 
l^in  which  the  roots  are  planted,  and  alsbjthej 
Lmosphere,  should  be  healthily  moist  .  or  .the 
x^e  may  be  tough  and  lacking  ki  flavour}!  11 
I  grown  under  the  influence  of  rank  rnanur  o  it 
I  will  acquire  a  bad  flavour  and  be  unfit  for  use. 


It  is  rather  remarkable  how  forced  produce, 
such  as  Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  absorbs  the  ' 
strong,  rank  mannrial  gases  which  are  in  the  i 
atmosphere,  and  retains  the  earthy  taste  even 
after  cooking,  hence  the  necessity  in  forcing  j 
this  plant  in  keeping  everything  in  connection 
therewith  sweet  and  clean.  Seakale  may  be  : 
forced  in  pots  under  the  stage  of  the  green¬ 
house — half-a-dozen  roots  in  a  10-inch  pot, 
with  another  10-inch  pot  inverted  over  it. 

A  group  of  half- a  dozen  pots  covered  with  i 
a  double  thickness  of  mats  will  furnish  i 
several  dishes,  and  as  often  as  the  produce  ; 
is  cut,  fresh  roots  may  be  planted.  When  the 
shoot  from  the  main  crown  has  been  cut,  if  ; 
the  roots  are  not  required  to  plant  again,  they 
may  be  left  to  run  themselves  out ;  other 
shoots,  smaller,  but  of  pearly  whiteness  and  of 
excellent  flavour  will  spring  up,  which  may  be 
cut  when  about  6  inches  long.  There  are  several 
modifications  of  this  movable  plan  of  forcing 
Seakale.  A  large  wine-case,  such  as  the  French 
pack  their  champagne  in  for  exportation  to  this 
country,  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  forcing 
Seakale.  The  roots  are  packed  in  earth  in  the 
bottom,  the  lid  is  plac^  on,  and  the  box  is 
placed  under  the  stage,  or  in  some  corner  in  a 
warm  house.  Some  people  think  that  Seakale 
is  better  flavoured  when  forced  with  fermenting 
materials  ;  but  when  this  is  so,  it  arises  through 
lack  of  geniality  in  the  atmosphere,  and  no 
matter  where  the  Seakale  is  forced  this  should 
be  supplied.  But  I  grant,  of  course,  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Seakale  has  bran  grown  with  fermenting 
materials  alone,  chiefly  leaves.  I  remember  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  I  was  gardening  at  a 
large  place  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  all  our  Sea¬ 
kale  was  forced  in  that  way,  the  leaves  were 
carted  on  the  ground,  and  the  Seakale  beds  were 
a  sceneof  immense  litter  and  disorder.  WhenSea- 
kale  b  forced  in  thb  way  it  should,  if  possible,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  outside  the  garden  and  convenient 
for  bringing  in  the  manure  and  leaves.  Manure 
alone  will  not  do  without  a  good  deal  of  turning 
and  intermixing  ;  there  should  be  at  least  an 
equal  part  of  leaves,  or  it  will  be  better  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  bulk  are  leaves,  especblly  if  the 
manure  is  fresh  from  the  stable.  When  manure 
b  used  without  aiw  admixture  of  leaves  the 
heat  b  too  fiery  at  d^rst,  and  when  the  first  heat 
has  passed,  which  it  does  rapidly,  there  b  no 
means  of  resuscitation  except  by  re-making  the 
bed  and  adding  fresh  manure.  But  as  forcing 
with  manure  alone  b  usually  so  unsatbfactory 
1  do  not  recommend  it ;  and  it  generally 
imparts  a  bad  flavour  to  the  Kale.  Seakale 
may  be  forced  with  the  aid  of  fermenting 
materbb,  by  those  who  like  that  plan  best,  in 
an  ordinary  hotbed  by  lifting  the  roots  now,  and 
planting  in  a  frame  placed  on  a  bed  of  fermenting 
materials,  and  matting  up  the  lights  to  keep 
them  dark,  or  wooden  shutters  may  be  used 
instead  of  glass  ;  or  the  roots  may  be  lifted  and 
planted  in  a  bed  or  heap  of  soil  in  the  Melon 
ground  or  on  any  convenient  place,  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  boards  temporarily  placed,  have 
other  boards  placed  on  the  top,  have  a  good 
thick  lining  of  leaves  and  manure  placed  round 
the  sides,  and  a  lesser  thickness  on  the  top. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  end  to  the  combinations 
which  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  production  of 
forced  Seakale,  and  the  person  who  cannot 
adopt  one  of  the  plans  suggested,  or  modify 
them  to  suit  hb  own  case,  must  a  dulbrd 
indeed.  There  b  no  reason  why  Seakale 
should  not  be  plentiful  in  every  middle  class 
garden  in  the  kmgdom,  but  the  roots  should  be 
grown  in  an  open  sunny  situation,  to  ensure 
well-grown  and  well-ripened  crowns,  and  the 
latter  b  quite  as  important  a  matter  as  the  former. 
When  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  seem  to  clbg 
lingeringly  to  the  trees  we  think  it  an  evidence 
of  unripe  wood,  and  we  would  rather  see  them 
part  easily  and  readily  when  the  season’s  work 
was  done.  So  it  b  with  Seakale  or  any  other 
plant  grown  for  forcing.  When  the  leaves  I 
ripens  off  all  together,  the  roots  will  start  j 
quickly  and  the  crowns  spring  up  strongly 
and  in  good  time. 

As  Regards  Diseases, 

Seakale  may  be  said  to  have  none.  Slugs  and 
their  kindred  will  eat  off  the  young  plants  in 
spring,  but  they  yield  to  the  usual  modes  of 
8.ttac|.)mThe  Turnip  beetle  and  its  kindred  ' 
are  sometimes  troublesome  when  the  seedling 
plants  fira'5  esrierge  from  the  soil,  but  dustinM 
oil  fresh  lime  and  surface  stirrii^  will  quickly 
dislodge  tiiem.  £.  Hobday. 
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KtmCIPLES  OF  GARDEN  PRACTICE. 

Ail  ATKCR9  will  often  seek  advice  from  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
obtained  it  go  and  do  just  the  opposite — and 
why  ?  Because  with  the  advice  they  did  not  get 
the  reason. 

As  so  much  nnsuccessfal  practice  in  garden- 
iig  proce2ds  from  an  ignorance  of  the  physiology 
of  plants,  and  particularly  of  leaves,  perhaps  jnst 
s  word  on  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
To  the  amateur  beginner  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  good  practice  Is  based  is  of 
aiore  concern  than  to  the  professional  gardener 
In  his  early  career,  for  the  latter  is  gradually 
tsitiated  into  the  details  of  his  profession,  whilst 
former  is  often  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
and  when  in  a  situation  of  diiliculty  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  the  knowledge  of  a  principle  might  give 
^tm  the  key  to  the  information  he  needs. 

^The  youi^  practical  gardener,  as  a  rule,  has 
90  choice  in  the  matter,  he  having  to  work 
inder  control  and  supervision,  ^ere  are 
lew  ^ple  that  know  anything  of  gardening 
who  have  not  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the 
ofiioe  and  of  the  wants  of  the  root,  but  with 
regard  to  the  leaf  there  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
i^read  need  of  enlightenment, 
j  Besides  the  function  of  the  leaf  as  a  respirating 
•rgan,  which  part  it  can  perform  in  the  dark,  it 
hiM  o^er  important  offices  to  perform  for  which 
the  action  of  light  is  indispensable.  It  is  a 
fseding,  a  digesting,  and  an  assimilating  organ, 
iXtraoting  from  the  atmosphere  material  for 
building  up  its  tissue.  The  crude  sap  taken  up 
by  the  roots  is  transferred  to  the  leaves,  there 
to  be  elaborated  and  made  fit  to  administer  to 
the  growth  of  the  tissues. 

absolute  necessity  of  the  full  agency  of 
to  enable  the  leaf  to  perform  its  proper 
functions  shows  how  necessary  it  is  in  green¬ 
house  culture  to  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass, 
a  point  so  often  insisted  upon,  in  these  pages, 
where  a  vigorous  sturdy  growth  is  an  object  of 
importance.  It  also  explains  the  fact  that  the 

Eincipal  means  that  plants  possess  for  destroy- 
g  their  rivals  in  their  struggle  for  existence  is 
depriving  them  of  light  by  over-shadowing. 

^  ^e  gardener  when  pruning  the  Peach  tree 
ttortens  back  to  a  leaf  bud,  knowing  that,  if  he 
pruned  to  a  fruit  bud,  the  fruit  would  not 
mature  from  the  cut  point  back  to  the  next  leaf 
bud.  This  is  because  that  it  is  the  descending 
lap  alone  that  is  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of  any 
part  of  the  plant.  There  are  several  seeming 
exceptions  to  the  rules  above  propounded. 

Seeds  will  germinate  and  come  to  the  surface 
the  soil  in  the  dark.  The  larger  the  seed 
the  deeper  can  it  be  placed  in  the  soil,  as  a  rule 
wUh  a  fair  prospect  of  the  seedling  reaching  the 
mirfaoa. 

Seakale,  Asparagus,  and  Khubarb  can  be 
^|bown  in  the  dark,  though  this  can  scarcely  be 
eonaidered  real  growth,  it  being  a  transposition 
of  substance  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  the 
'  other,  the  leaves,  or  shoots,  being  developed  at 
'  the  expense  of  the  elaborated  material  stored 
in  the  roots.  Roots  taken  up  and  forced  are 
wseless  for  plamting,  because  the  stock  of 
i  'material  that  should  give  them  a  vigorous  start 
ts  exhausted.  Rhubarb  in  the  ground,  that  has 
^  bad  a  cask  with  the  bottom  out  put  over  it,  is 
found  to  be  weakened  by  the  process.  Many 
do  not  strip  any  leaves  from  their  Rhubarb  after 
'ttie  spring,  so  that  the  roots  might  regain 
"  Wtrength  for  the  next  spring’s  duty. 

'  Careful  cultivators  wait  till  spring  before 
iliey  apply  salt  to  their  Asparag^  beds,  because 
besides  the  disadvantage  of  making  the  soil  wet 
and  cold  if  put  on  earlier,  and  also  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  salt  losing  its  power  of 
destroying  the  weeds,  it  would  be  washed  from 
the  sou  by  the  winter’s  rain  before  real  growth 
eommenc^.  For  like  reasons  many  of  our 
best  cultivators  mulch  their  Asparagus  in  the 
spring,  when,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  roots 
being  enabled  to  take  up  the  nutritive  material 
of  the  meuQure  as  soon  as  it  is  washed  into  the 
soil,  the  mulching  also  checks  evaporation. 
Liquid  manure,  too,  applied  during  hot  dry 
weather,  while  the  stores  of  elaborated  nutri¬ 
ment  are  being  replaced  in  the  roots  for  the 
next  spring’s  crop  of  sticks,  proves  highly 
beneficial. 

There  is  another  seeming  exception  tcj^he  1 
In  consideration.  Many  succcs&fT.l 
powers  stoD  the  laterals  of  their  vines  at  one 
^int  beyond  the  bunch,  and  some  even  at  the 


bunch.  Now,  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
material  of  which  the  plant  is  built  up  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  atmosphere  through  the  leaves, 
it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  size  and 
(|nality  of  the  bunch  would  be  proportionally 
affected  by  the  number  of  leaves  by  which  it 
was  supported.  But  this  appears  not  to  be  the 
case,  there  being  in  the  fruit  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  relatively  to  that  contained  in  the  rest 
of  the  structure  of  the  elements,  which  the  roots 
only  can  supply.  If  the  greatest  development 
of  the  vine  as  a  whole,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
timber  tree,  were  the  object  aimed  at,  then  any 
destruction  of  leaves  would  be  to  abridge  the 
result,  that  is,  supposing  the  tree  had  sufficient 
root  room.  As  the  root  room  is  limited  in  a 
prepared  border,  any  growth  of  leaves  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  full  development  of  the  fruit  would 
be  onlv  unduly  to  tax  the  roots,  and  might 
cause  shanking  by  driving  the  roots  down  into 
uncongenial  soil. 

Where  root  room  has  been  unrestricted,  vines 
have  matured  a  double  crop  of  Grapes  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  signs  of  the  tree  being  over¬ 
taxed.  _  L.  C.  K. 

THE  POET’S  NARCISSUS. 

Tiiw  is  a  very  variable  plant,  one  or  other  of 
its  varieties  being  in  blossom  from  April  until 
June.  In^  all,  tUere  arc  fourteen  or  fifteen 
varieties,  single  and  double,  but  the  best  are 


Poet's  Narcissus  (Narcissus  pooticus).  Flowers  white. 


N.  poeticus  omatus,  N.  p.  grandiflorus,  N.  p. 

rietamm,  N.  p.  recnrvns,  and  N.  p.  patellaris 
pi.  This  Narcissus  has  been  grown  in  quantity 
in  London  market  gardens  for  many  years  for 
the  sake  of  its  sweet-scented  white  blossoms, 
which  are  brought  into  Co  vent  Garden  Market 
along  with  the  dark  crimson  Wallflower  in  April 
and  May.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of 
all  the  true  Narcissi,  and  if  once  well  planted 
may  be  left  undisturbed  for  years.  In  Ireland 
this  plant  and  the  double-flowered  form  are 
abundantly  naturalised  in  many  places,  pre 
snmably  on  the  site  of  old  dwellings.  Its 
flowers,  if  cut  as  soon  as  the  petals  open,  endure 
fresh  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  fresh  water 
indoors^  indeed,  all  Narcissus  blossoms  endure 
and  even  attain  a  larger  size  if  so 
ught  indoors,  as  the  sun  s^dj^^ 
ire  fat^  to  their  beauty  in  the  6]^  aii*; 

®R 


FRUIT. 

FRUITFUL  FRUIT  TREES. 

Tub  past  season,  although  by  no  means  remark¬ 
able  for  abundance  of  fruit,  has  afforded  uu- 
usual  facilities  for  gaining  such  knowledge  as 
may  enable  us  to  overcome  some  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  hardy  fruit  culture.  Never  was  the 
promise  of  a  fruitful  year  more  universal  than  it 
was  last  spring,  and  the  bloom  was  by  no  means 
unusually  early  in  expanding  ;  in  fact  it  was  not 
until  the  last  week  in  April  that  there  was  any 
need  for  protection.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
looked  as  if  the  trees  would  be  laden  with  fruit. 
But  the  wind  set  in  direct  from  the  east,  bring¬ 
ing  frosty  nights,  a  dry  parching  atmosphere, 
and  hot  days  ;  the  result  was  that  gradually  the 
embryo  fruit  dropped  off,  until  at  last,  in  some 
case.s,  not  a  vestige  of  the  rich  promises  of  spring 
was  left ,  ex  cent  in  the  case  of  varieties  that  scarcely 
ever  fail,  and  it  is  to  these  that  I  now  wish  to 
direct  attention,  for  owners  of  gardens  will  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  time,  come  round  to  the  market 
fruit  growers’  point  of  view — viz.,  to  rely  chiefly 
on  sorts  that  they  can  grow,  rather  than  on 
such  as  they  would  like  to  grow.  In  this 
locality  I  do  not  think  the  frost  was,  on  any 
occasion,  severe  enough  to  actually  kill  the 
blossoms,  for  the  most  sheltered  trees  behaved 
just  the  same  as  those  that  were  most  exposed. 
My  impression  is  that  the  nngenial  change  in 
the  weather  gave  the  trees  such  a  rude  check 
that  the  young  fruit  dropped  off,  not  because  it 
was  frost  bitten,  but  because  the  flow  of  sap 
was  checked ;  the  fruit  was  thus  literally 
starved,  and  dropped  as  a  natural  result. 

Apples  were  with  us  the  beat  crop  of  the  year, 
for  the  blossom  was  not  expand^  when  the 
cold  weather  set  io  ;  consequently,  their  flower¬ 
ing  was  kept  back,  and  they  generally  set  well. 
Young  trees  in  particular,  only  one  and  two 
years  planted,  were  laden  with  fruit,  notably 
Lord  Suffield  and  all  of  the  Keswick  Codlin 
type  ;  then  there  were  the  new  and  old  Haw- 
thomdens.  Stone’s  Apple,  Small’s  Admiral  and 
Cellini  Pippin,  and,  amongst  dessert  Apples,  the 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  Pippins,  Wyken  Pippin,  Red  Quarreu- 
den,  Irish  Peach,  and  others. 

Pears  were  hereabouts  a  thin  crop ;  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Early  Jargonelle, 
Chaumontel,  Beurre  do  Capiaumont,  and  a  few 
of  the  hardy  stewing  sorts,  the  crop  was  nil,  and 
that  after  the  finest  show  of  bloom  I  ever  re¬ 
member.  Pears  certainly  need  protection  as 
much  as  what  are  termed  tender  fruits,  if  one 
would  have  anything  like  regular  crops  of  good 
dessert  kinds ;  the  varieties  that  bear  fruit  in 
such  a  season  as  the  last  are  scarcely  fit  to  class 
with  dessert  Pears  at  all.  The  lemmas  aud 
Chisel  Pears,  that  fruit  freely  on  standards,  were 
but  poorly  furnished  this  year. 

Plums,  with  few  exceptions,  were  very  thin  ; 
the  exceptions  with  us  were  Victoria,  which  in  all 
kinds  of  soils  and  situations  is  the  most  reliable 
of  Plum  to  grow,  and  a  first-rate  culinary  fruit ; 
when  fully  ripe,  too,  it  is  even  acceptable  for 
dessert.  Then  there  were  Rivers’  Early  Prolific, 
New  and  Old  Orleans,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
all  carrying  thin  crops. 

CuBRRiES  gave  promise  of  great  fertility,  but 
the  only  sort  which  really  bore  a  full  crop  was  the 
Morello.  This  is  one  of  the  few  reliable  fruits 
that  ought  to  be  grown  far  more  largely  than  it 
is  ;  on  walls,  of  any  aspect,  it  invariably  crops 
well,  and  for  culinary  purposes  or  preserving  it 
b  the  best  of  all  Cherries.  Dessert  sorts  were 
thin,  even  on  walls,  the  best  being  May  Duke, 
Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  and  White 
Heart. 

Figs  were  an  abundant  crop,  both  on  walls 
and  on  open  bushes,  and  even  on  standards ; 
the  sorts  mostly  grown  are  the  Brown  Turkey, 
White  Marseilles,  and  a  green  Fig  that  produces 
very  heavy  crops.  On  old  castle  walls  on  the 
south  coast  the  Fig  forms  a  very  handsome  and 
useful  tree,  old  specimens  yielding  grand  crops, 
though  scarcely  ever  pruned  or  trained.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  new  kinds,  like  Negro  Largo,  Osborn’s 
Prolific,  and  others,  would  prove  decided  ac¬ 
quisitions  if  Fig  culture  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves. 

Bu.'JH  ^uits.  —These  were,  as  usual,  much  more 
satisl’fcCtofy  than  wall-trained  or  other  fruit 
tre^,  io^)the;y  Lad  neaiiy  luTall  cases  an  ave¬ 
rage,  and  in  inany  an  abhndant,  crop.  Fore- 
i£ice;t;%i\oi.i;rit  tli^i  w  eT|fc  Gooseberries — a  really 
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heavy  crop.  We  grow  a  few  well-tried  market 
kinds,  and  by  leaving  the  wood  pretty  thick 
have  not  missed  a  crop  for  many  years,  1 
find  the  following  the  best  for  general  use, 
viz.,  Lancashire  Lad,  Rifleman,  Crown  Bob, 
Warrington,  Bank  of  England,  Whitesmith, 
Lancashire  Lass,  Greengage,  Golden  Drop 
Currants,  red,  white,  and  black,  are  a  fair 
crop,  but  the  last  season  was  too  dry  for 
the  lorries  to  be  large.  The  best  sorts  are  : — 
Red,  Raby  Castle,  Warner’s  Grape,  and  Mam¬ 
moth  ;  white.  White  Dutch ;  black.  Black 
Naples,  Baldwin,  and  Lee’s  Prolific.  Rasp¬ 
berries  sulFered  severely  from  the  drought,  but 
we  had  a  crop  »tf  autumnal  fruit.  The  best  1 
find  to  be  Fastolf,  Carter’s  Prolific,  and  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Con  Nuts,  Filberts,  and  Walnuts  were 
generally  a  fair  crop,  as  were  also  Mul¬ 
berries  and  Blackberries.  Taken  collectively, 
the  season  was  under  the  average;  but  with 
a  more  rigid  selection  of  sorts  1  think  we  might 
greatly  increase  our  fruit  crops,  even  in  the 
worst  of  seasons,  and  if  growers  in  widely 
separated  localities  would  give  a  brief  list  of 
kinds  that  are  fruitful  the  coming  year,  we  might 
arrive  at  a  pretty  correct  conclusion  as  to  what 
may  be  termed  fruitful  fruit  trees. 

Orsiwrt.  J.  G. 


FIG  TREE  CULTURE  IN  POTS. 


Many  are  fond  of  well-ripened  Fi^s,  but  seldom 
is  sufficient  accommodation  provided  for  their 
cultivation.  Figs  are  easily  grown,  and,  being 
vigorous  growers,  a  whole  house  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  set  apart  for  them — one  in  which  they 
can  ^  planted  out  in  a  restricted  border.  The 
border  ought  not  only  to  be  restricted,  but  it 
ought  also  to  be  made  up  of  ordinary  loam, 
without  any  manure.  In  a  rich  border,  which 
would  do  well  for  Vines,  Figs  make  far  too 
vigorous  growth.  What  we  require  in  Fig 
trees  b  short-jointed  wood,  on  which  the  fruit 
b  likely  to  set  thickly,  as  it  is  easy  enough  to 
feed  the  trees  by  surface  dressings  when  it  b 
seen  that  they  are  not  growing  too  vigorously. 
The  system  of  growing  them  in  pots  may  be 
practised  in  every  garden  where  there  are  hot¬ 
houses. 

Fig  trees  may  be  propagated  more  readily  than 
other  fruit  trees,  either  from  single  eyes  or  cut¬ 
tings.  Use  3- inch  pots,  and  insert  a  cutting  or 
au  eye  in  the  centre  of  each.  Begin  thU  work 
early  in  the  season — February  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  85  degs.  or  95  degs.  If  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  moderately  moist  soil,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  water  until  they  have  started  into 
growth.  Roots  are  freely  emitted  in  the  moist 
bottom- heat,  and  if  a  temperature  of  55  degs. 
can  be  kept  up,  the  young  plants  will  grow  at  a 
rapid  rate.  They  should  be  repotted  in  G  inch 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted.  I  have 
found  good  turfy  loam  and  pulverised  bones 
to  be  the  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  them. 
As  the  season  advances  the  temperature  may  be 
increased,  and,  if  the  plants  are  well  managed, 
fruitful  trees  in  12-inch  pots  can  be  produced  in 
eight  months  from  the  time  of  putting  in  the 
cuttings. 

Fig  trees  like  a  high  temperature,  and  this  b 
necessary  for  rapid  growth  ;  indeed,  I  have 
obtained  good  fruit  in  the  autumn  from  trees 
struck  from  eyes  the  preceding  spring.  The  trees 
were  grown  in  a  Pine  house ;  the  pots  containing 
the  trees  were  placed  over  the  hot- water  pipes, 
and  they  stood  immedbtely  over  the  evapora¬ 
ting  troughs.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able 
to  place  the  trees  over  the  hot- water  pipes.  If 
there  b  no  staying  or  trellis  work  over  them, 
two  bricks  may  l^  laid  over  the  pipes  with  a 
spice  between  them,  and  the  pots  should  be  set 
on  the  bricks.  In  this  position  they  require  a 
goodly  supply  of  water ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  careful  attention  to  thb  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  the  culture  of  all  fruit 
trees  in  pots. 

Some,  after  reading  the  remarks  which  have 
just  been  made,  may  m  inclined  to  say — “How 
can  the  Fig  be  adapted  to  our  means  when  it 
requires  all  this  forcing  high  temperature  to grow 
it  ?  The  Fig  tree  likes  a  high  temperature — it 
luxuriates  in  it,  but  it  b  unnecea8apyr>  It  can  be 
grown  well  in  a  house  ^h6rfathere|b  no  APUfici 
heat,  but  it  will  not  growko  fast  tnerii) 
two  crops  in  a  season.  In  a  heated  house  Ft 


may  be  started  into  growth  on  the  Istof  January, 
whereas  in  a  house  not  heated  they  will 
not  start  for  three  months  later ;  when  they 
do  start,  if  the  house  can  be  shut  up  early  in 
the  afternoon  they  will  grow  with  great  vigour, 
and  ripen  their  fruit  iu  September.  When  the 
trees  have  grown  to  a  good  bearing  size  they 
should  be  repotted  once  a  year,  late  in  autumn. 
On  turning  the  trees  out  of  their  pots  it  will  bo 
found  that  they  have  made  ouite  a  hard  ball  of 
roots,  from  amongst  which  the  drainage  should 
be  picked  out,  and  the  trees  should  be  repotted 
in  pots  2  inches  or  3  inches  wider,  packing  the 
potting  matcrbl  firmly  round  the  old  ball  of 
roots.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  tree  is  almost 
as  large  as  it  is  wanted,  and  that  it  b 
desirable  to  repot  it  in  the  same  sized  pot  in 
which  it  had  been  previously  growing ;  in 
that  case,  the  ball  of  roots  must  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a- half 
all  round.  The  tree  will  not  suffer  in  any  appre¬ 
ciable  degree  from  thb  vigorous  dbturbance 
of  the  roots,  but  will  establish  itself  during  the 
winter,  and  bear  fruit  freely  the  following 
season.  Some  growers  would  be  afraid  to 
treat  their  trees  in  this  way  annually,  and 
would  be  content  to  adminbter  some  stimubnt 
in  the  way  of  surface-dressing.  I  greatly  prefer 
repotting  to  placing  an^  material  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  top  portion,  m  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  contains  no  active  roots,  and  it  becomes 
saturated  with  mobture,  while  the  roots  under¬ 
neath  are  perhaps  suffering  through  want  of  it. 
I  may  add  that,  if  it  b  intended  to  force  the 
trees  very  early,  some  degree  of  caution  b 
necessary.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  too 
high,  many  of  the  autumn-formed  fruits  will 
drop  off.  This  is  avoided  by  starting  with  a 
low  temperature,  say  43  degs.  at  night,  and 
increasing  it  as  the  trees  show  signs  of  growth. 
Varieties  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  are  the 
White  Marseilles,  Bonrjasotte  Gris,  Grosse 
Verte,  Early  Violet,  and  Brown  Turkey. 

J.  D. 


RASPBERRY  CULTURE. 


Thb  culture  of  hardy  fruits  b  now  the  subject 
of  most  interest  to  market  growers  and  others, 
and  two  of  the  most  profitable  to  grow,  it  b 
found,  are  the  Raspberry  and  Currant,  as  they, 
to  a  large  extent,  go  together.  The  extent  to 
which  the  Raspberry  has  been  planted  during  the 
past  few  years  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the 
Strawberry,  and  we  hear  of  many  growers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  going  in  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  a  mostextensive  scale.  It  b  a  fact  worthy 
of  notice  that  all  the  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
and  Currants  that  can  be  grown  can  be  sold  at 
remunerative  prices.  Provided  the  fruit  b  of 
fair  quality,  it  can  all  be  dbposed  of  readily. 

The  popularity  of  the  Raspberry  is  due  to  the 
numerous  domestic  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put. 
It  is  indbpensable  in  the  kitchen  and  confec¬ 
tionery  for  many  purposes  ;  from  it  b  made  a 
vinegar,  a  useful  and  palatable  syrup,  creams, 
and  Raspberry  wine.  It  gives  flavour  and  quality 
to  several  preserves,  and  b  invaluable  for  tarts 
and  jams.  l.arge  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  used 
iu  summer  as  fast  as  the  fruit  b  gathered  for 
daily  consumption  in  restaurants,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  made  into  preserves.  Contrary  to  a 
common  opinion,  too,  the  Raspberry  is  whole¬ 
some  and  refreshing,  as  good  as  the  Strawberry 
in  that  respect,  if  not  the  more  wholesome  of  the 
two.  It  b  peculiarly  a  Britbh  fruit,  and  grows 
and  fruits  most  abundantly  in  the  cooler  and 
northern  parts  of  these  islands. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  the  Raspberry  are 
only  improved  forms  of  the  wild  kind,  which, 
when  grown  in  good  soil  and  under  favourable 
conditions,  is  as  prolific  and  good  as  any  others, 
the  berries  increasing  in  size  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  cane.  In  a  wild  state.  Raspberry 
canes  seldom  exceed  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  height, 
but  after  having  been  grown  a  few  years  in  good 
soil  they  run  up  to  9  feet  or  10  feet,  and 
the  foliage  and  fruit  are  proportionately  fine. 
The  Raspberry  is  not  a  plant  that  bears  frequent 
transplanting.  It  takes  two  or  three  years  to 
ostablbh  a  plantation,  and  the  strength  of  the 
canes  and  abundance  of  the  crops  depend  on 
after  culture. 

October  and  November  are  the  months  to 

Emt  in,  and  good  strong  suckers  from  the  [>c-r- 
l^^t  plantations  should  bo  seljaotfsd-f^  the 
Ppose.  If  these  are  planted  id 

ut  over  close  to  the  ground  in  spring, 


young  shoots  begin  to  push  from  the  base,  the 
latter  will  make  good  growth  the  same  season, 
and  bear  the  following  year ;  but  many  make 
the  mbtake  of  not  cutting  newly  planted  canes 
down,  and  the  consequence  b  that,  while  these 
canes  bear  no  fruit,  they  rob  the  young  ones, 
which  do  not  grow  so  strongly  as  they  would 
otherwbe  have  done.  Any  ordinary  good  soil 
will  suit  the  Raspberry,  provided  it  b  not  too 
dry  ;  it  loves  mobture.  The  roots  keep  close  to 
the  surface,  but  a  deep  loose  soil  answers  best, 
because  it  b  generally  moist  as  well.  Trenching 
of  the  soil  is  advisable,  and  plenty  of  good  cow 
manure,  bones,  and  ashes  should  be  added.  In 
general  culture,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  dig  or  stir  the  ground  in  any  way  to  in¬ 
jure  the  roots.  The  l^st  plan  b  to  hoe  or  weed 
the  surface,  and  mulch  thickly  with  manure 
daring  the  summer ;  or,  if  manure  be  wanting, 
short  Grass  will  answer,  or  rotten  leaves,  neither 
of  which  will  enrich  the  soil  much,  but  they  will 
keep  it  moist,  and  encourage  the  roots  to  grow 
and  feed.  It  b  the  want  of  mulching  that  kills 
the  roots  of  Raspberries,  prevents  the  canes 
growing,  and  the  fruit  from  swelling  to  its 
proper  size. 

Another  important  point  of  culture  is  to  give 
the  canes  room.  Crowed  plantations  never  bear 
well,  because  the  lower  buds  on  the  canes  are 
blind,  whereas  when  the  canes  have  light  and 
room  from  top  to  bottom  they  are  prolific  at 
every  joint,  and  one  cane  will  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  fruit.  The  proper  dbtance  for 
the  rows  b  8  feet  or  9  feet,  as  the  canes,  under 
good  culture,  will  attain  that  height.  If  these 
are  regularly  and  thinly  trained  in  the  row,  they 
may  grow  a  foot  apart ;  but  if  stools  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  canes  are  grown,  these  should  bo  as  far 
apart  in  the  rows  as  the  rows  are,  if  the  canes 
are  not  tied  to  stakes ;  if  they  are,  then  less 
room  will  do.  But  staking  b  expensive  in  Urge 
plantations,  and  we  recommend  the  canes  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  naturally  without  stakes.  In 
this  way  each  stool  will  produce  a  group  of  canes 
that  will  spread  outwards  and  find  room  for 
themselves,  and  bear  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
most  carefully  staked,  if  not  better.  J.  S. 


The  Red  Oarmnt.— Red  Currants  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  jam  and  jelly  that  is  called 
“  Raspberry,”  because  the  latter  fruit  b  used 
to  flavour  it.  The  two  go  together  in  preserving 
— perh^  a  peck  of  Raspl^rries  being  used  to 
two  of  Currants,  As  to  the  culture  of  the  Cur¬ 
rant  little  need  be  said,  except  that  it  thrives 
well  in  any  good  soil,  b  a  sure  and  certain 
cropper,  and  that  the  fruit  can  be  dbposed  of 
as  readily  as  almost  any  small  fruit  grown. 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties  ;  but  all  the 
garden  sorts  are  good,  and  the  size  of  the 
Wries  and  their  j  uiciness  depends  on  culture. 
There  b  great  difference  in  samples,  Currants 
from  poor  soib  being  small  and  stringy,  and 
vice  versd.  Whatever  the  soil  is  like,  good  sub¬ 
stantial  manure  from  the  stable  or  cowyard  b 
always  safe  to  apply,  and  if  a  dressing  is  given 
annually,  or  oven  once  in  two  years,  it  will  keep 
the  bushes  in  good  heart.  Other  culture  con¬ 
sists  in  keeping  the  bushes  wide  enough  apart 
to  let  the  light  in  all  round  them,  and  in 
pruning,  so  as  to  allow  the  shoots  saffi:3ient 
room. — C. 

Oanker  in  Apple  trees.— Mr.  Harrb  b 
quite  right  in  dbbelieving  that  American  blight 
b  ever  a  cause  of  canker  in  Apple  trees.  I  see 
no  evidence,  indeed,  that  canker  b  the  result  of 
any  insect  work,  to  which  we  may,  parhaps,  be 
just  now  too  ready  to  attribute  all  our  garden 
troubles.  It  seems  to  be  assoebted  with  low 
vitality  in  the  tree,  but  why  the  death  of  the 
wood  should  occur  in  patches,  instead  of  in 
whole  branches,  as  b  so  common  in  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  other  stone  fruits,  may  not  be  clear ; 
once  or  twice  1  think  I  have  traced  it  to 
accidental  blows.  It  is  well  known  that  trees 
which  have  become  weak  are  more  liable  than 
vigorous  trees  to  the  attacks  of  peats  of  all 
kinds,  animal  and  vegetable.  Apple  trees 
suffer  not  only  from  American  blight,  but  from 
maggots  eating  into  the  bark  and  young  buds, 
from  nests  of  caterpillars  forming  among  the 
young  leaves,  and  eating  into  the  fruit,  and 
from  mildew.  Lichens,  and  Mosses.  The  reason 
why  ^roorlcan  blight  has  been  thought  to  cause 
canker  clearly  b  tha^t  it  forms  its  nest  in  the 
oWi  hating '  feark  surrounding  the  cankered 
But  ijl^iji^ll  be  found  that  wherever 
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there  is  a  break  in  the  bsrk  from  any  cause,  of  bloom.  Fill  up  all  vacancies  which  occur  from  two  thirds  of  tho  lower  part,  and  insert 
from  natural  cracks,  or  from  blow's,  or  from  the  among  spring- blooming  plants.  6rmly  to  that  depth  in  rows  12  inches  apart, 

cntting  off  of  branchy,  the  blight  will  make  its  Hardy  plants.— Those  who  wish  for  plenty  Orchard  and  wall  treks. — A  very  im- 
nests  in  lines  under  the  edges,  and,  on  of  flowers  for  cutting  during  spring  and  summer  portant,  hut  too  often  neglected,  operation  is 
examining,  it  will  M  ^n  that  thc^  lmescorre-  will  do  well  to  turn  their  immediate  attention  the  cleansing  of  fruit  trees  immediately  after 
■pond  to  ti^  new  bark,  which  is  being  pushed  ^Jjo  culture,  not  in  single  plants,  but  in  large  they  are  pruned.  For  general  purposes  there 
forward  to  heal  the  wound,  and  from  which  the  groaps  of  such  things  as  Spirrsa  Aruncua,  S.  is  nothing  better  than  Gishurst  Compound, 
insecto  are  to  obtam  their  nourishment.  So  far  venusta,  and  S.  palmata.  Larkspurs,  double  and  8  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  applied  with  a 
u  I  have  observed,  they  never  fix  themselves  gingle  Pyrethrums,  white  Lilies,  and  Preonies ;  painter*s  brush  when  the  weather  is  dry. 
but  w  young  live  wood.  At  present  these  lines  English,  Spanish,  and  Japanese  Irises,  When  American  blight  is  troublesome  a  tea- 

consist  of  *  of  white  powder,  but  as  spring  e^rly  Gladioli,  blue  and  white  Scillas,  and  an  cupful  of  paraffin  may  be  added.  Thin  out 
advaacee  thu  will  develop  into  the  wool,  and  abundance  of  Solomon’s  Seal  for  graceful  foliage ;  orchard  trees,  remove  Moss,  and  wash  tho 
wme  out  of  its  shelter,  and  when  the  leaves  their  culture  is  extremely  simple,  the  secret  stems  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  quicklime, 
have  (»me  out  in  infested  trees  each  axil  will  being  deep  trenching,  good  soil,  ample  space.  If  the  weather  is  favourable,  planting  orchard 
^  *  little  spot  of  white,  plenty  of  water  in  summer.  Where  stock  trees  may  be  proceeded  with,  unless  the  ground 

which,  if  neglected,  wall  spread  over  the  whole  jg  limited,  old  stools  taken  up  now  and  divided,  be  very  wet,  in  which  case  it  had  better  be  dc- 
bn^h  till  it  Mcomes  as  woolly  as  a  VVillow  qj.  pigged  on  a  gentle  hotbed  for  giving  early  ferred  for  a  time.  In  preparing  borders  for  the 
Citkin.  I  need  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  cuttings,  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  produce  reception  of  Apricots  and  Peaches,  drainage  is 
washes  used  to  destroy  the  blight,  except  so  far  gtrong  plants  for  turning  out  in  the  spring,  and  of  the  first  importance,  and  nothing  is  better 
as  to  say  that  wanter  I  have  all  my  fruit  ^hen  well  done  they  will  increase  in  strength  for  this  purpose  than  a  good  thickness  of  brick 

washed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  beauty  for  several  years  without  further  rubble,  over  which  has  been  laid  large  turves, 
bToba|Cco  water.  As  regards  the  wounds  inade  trouble.  Mixed  collections  should  now  be  looked  Grass  side  downwards.  The  soil  (which  should 
by  canker,  I  always  cut  the  Mrk  round  them  top-dressed  with  a  good  layer  of  not  be  less  them  from  2\  feet  to  3  feet  in  depth) 

close  back,  as  m  (mtting  off  branches  "with  a  well-rotted  manure,  leaf-mould,  or  charred  best  suited  for  Apricots  and  Peaches  is  a  good 

sharp  knife,  and  beheve  that  this  at  once  keeps  refuge,  forking  being  deferred  until  the  spring,  holding  loam,  to  which  should  bo  added  a  cart- 
*^^*^*^^  *****  promotes  tho  scaling.  Fraxinellas,  Larkspurs,  and  others  for  which  load  of  chalk  to  every  dozen  loads  of  loam;  of 
V\ .  M.  C.,  Claptaii.  slugs  have  a  liking  may  be  well  dusted  with  course,  if  tho  loam  be  naturally  chalky,  this 

-  soot  or  lime,  and  surrounded  with  narrow  strips  addition  is  unnecessary.  No  manure  should  be 

nrtT-Ei  perforated  zinc.  Replace  old  labels  and  mixed  with  tho  soil,  as  it  is  better  to  give  it  in 

THB  CX^MIX^Q  WillElK  S  W^ORK,  devote  wet  days  to  the  preparation  of  sticks  a  liquid  state,  or  to  mulch  thickly  with  rotten 

-  for  summer  use.  manure,  and  allow  the  rain  to  do  the  rest.  If 

Olasshouses.  any  old  trees  of  Apricots  or  Peaches  bo  looking 

Au  T-*  :  Tt  Trees  and  Shrubs.  exhausted  or  starved  now  is  tho  time  to  reno- 

niA*  Ti-A^n^'rAJi  present  Ls  a  good  time  to  replant  and  re-  vatc  them.  Remove  the  soil  down  to  tho  roots, 

^rrangi  Rhododendrons.  Sandy*^peat  is  the  and,  with  small  hand- forks,  work  out  as  much 
■kmlv.  ft  Or  ’  A-  i  tK  soU  for  them  whco  procurable ;  but  where  of  the  old  material  as  possible.  Cutaway  all 

Pnf  it  cauuot  bo  had,  they  will  grow  in  iindy  loam,  suckers  and  cankered  roots,  after  which  fill  in 

In  preparing  positions  for  llhododendrona,  the  with  good  loam,  and  mulch  with  manure. 

kin/1  in  ft.  frftmn  if^JTiffir.i«nf  nnfefin^  Lftva  n/^f  ®oil  iu  tho  bcds  is  best  raised  abovo  the  ground  Other  fruits,  and  especially  Pears,  may  bo 
Kncn  nKf!i.inft/l  Piftnf  fhft  nf  iiAr«  in  fKft  Icvel.  lu  planting,  hardy  Azaleas  must  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  When  the  weather  is 
wlw  ‘heir^'brUli/noy  of  Bower  ood  favourable  prone,  n.U%nd  tie  Pear.,  Pluu.., 

t^w  them  awav  delightful  fragrance  rendermg  them  most  de-  and  Cherries. 

Repot  herbac^iu  Calceolaria,  and  Cineraria.  p  Vegetables, 

as  they  require  it,  and  keep  them  cool  and  well  o*"  mteraporse  with  Rhododen-  Early  Horn  Carrots  on  a  slight  hotbed  ; 

watered.  Fumigate  to  destroy  aphis.  Keep  ojL y  mixed  shrab-  Lettuces,  and  keep  those  previously  sown 

Mignonette  near  tho  glass,  and  stake  and  tie  it  ^^®  grows  freely  in  low  situa-  clean.  Introduce  roots  of  Chicory  and 

as  may  be  necessary.  Have  a  good  succession  ^  one  of  the  few  to  any  place  where  they  may  be  kept 

ofit,  ViokU,andotherplanUinpots.  Regularly  Plants  that  rabbite  will  not  molest.  Common  dark,  and  in  a  temperature  of  about  GO  degs. 
train  Tropfcolums,  and  give  them  a  little  manure  p  ® ^u*^**u  down,  but  specimen  successional  sowings  of  French  Beans  in 

water  if  they  are  making  good  progress.  Portugal  Laurels  should  not  ^  pruned  yet.  ^  half-filled  with  rich  loamy  soU,  and  grow 

FKRNS.-L  most  Feri.  are  now  in  a  matured  SIl^wTuter  culLe^  Kern  on  front  shelves  in  the  hothouses  Arth 

state,  they  are  in  the  l^st  possible  condition  those  of  Holly,  /ew,  or^urel,  should  iot  be  J Uem to^kSTr^ 
for  dipping  in  some  kind  of  insecticide  or  fumi-  ^ut  until  the  end  of  March  lust  before  thev  *^®“  regularly  to  keep  red  spider  in  check, 
gating  to  free  them  from  thrips  and  scale,  bedrto  irrow-  Privet  Newington  Wonder,  §you  House,  Fulmer’s 

W^wardiiw  and  Tree  Ferns  are  veiT  subject  du^  the  winter  after  aU  danger  from  Severe  F®*’,^**  Osborns  are  good  sorts  for 

to  black  thrips,  and  the  fronds,  being  far  away  f-o-*  ?-  oy^r  foremg.  ,  , , 

from  the  eye,  often  get  permanently  disfigured  Fruit  Young  plants  of  Lettuces  in  frames  should 

before  the  enemy  U  detected.  These  should  be  tr  .  .  t  i  ^  u  '  i,  r.  front  m  mild 

cloMlyw.tcb.di.dfamigatedtwoorthroetiine.,  ViNES.-In  l»t? J>ou«e.  where  the  Grape.  „e»ther  if  wet ;  but  If  dry,  they  should  bo  re- 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  before  the  af®  uncut,  use  a  little  fire-heat,  and  ventilation  moved  entirely  throughout  the  day  and  replaced 
young  growth,  .tart  from  the  cro™.  Inmiaed  *t  the  same  time,  to  preserve  a  dry  atmosphere  at  night.  Tie  up  a  few  old  planU  of  the  Brown 
fem^M  a  lower  temperature  than  i.  frequently  the  hanging  Co.,  a.  required.  Place  root,  of  Mint,  I'enny- 

given  to  many  of  our  most  u«f nl  varietio.  will  bunche.  weekly,  and  remove  from  thein  every  royal,  and  Tarragon  in  boxes  or  poU,  using 

often  render  them  iimeot  proof,  or  nearly  to.  “0">oy  berry.  Strip  off  tho  loose  bark  from  light  soil,  and  introduce  them  into  .omo  heated 

whU.  the  fronds  when  used  in  a  out  state  will  '^1°®  “  “‘‘“S  house  or  pit.  A  portion  of  a  hot- bed  may  be 

last  much  longer  than  when  forced  and  attonu-  Keep  the  unstarted  devoted  to  them. 

ated  in  a  strohg  heat.  Where  hardy  Ferns  are  “  «<«>' »*>«  »'7  “  possible,  and  prune  punt  some  Early  Ashleaf  of  Potatoes  m  gentle- 

grown  in  a  cool  house,  many  of  them  wiU  soon  ‘'""ly  operated  on.  Syringe  heated  frames,  and  sow  some  Radishes  on  tho 

?tart  into  growth,  bat  water  most  be  sparingly  d“'y  “““  ®®"®”  to  open,  but  not  .„rface  of  the  soU.  Vontilato  on  favourable 

irivflTi  for  the  nreaent.  ear®  heina  t&kon  that  th«  /o*'  pkuty  of  atmospheric  moisture  occasions,  and  do  notover-water.  Lift  some  roots 


and  Cherries. 

Vegetables. 

Sow  Early  Horn  Carrots  on  a  slight  hotbed  ; 
also  Lettuces,  and  keep  those  previously  sown 
dry  and  clean.  Introduce  roots  of  Chicory  and 
Dandelion  to  any  place  where  they  may  be  kept 


Young  plants  of  Lettuces  in  frames  should 
have  the  sashes  tilted  at  back  and  front  in  mild 


ated  in  a  strong  heat.  Where  hardy  Ferns  are  posaioie,  ana  prune  Plant  some  Early  Ashleaf  of  Po 

grown  in  a  cool  house,  msny  of  them  wiU  soon  operated  on.  Syringe  heated  frames,  and  sow  some  1 

ftart  into  growth,  bat  water  most  be  sparingly  d«'y  “““  *'»®  8®"®”  “P.®"-  surface  of  the  soU.  Ventilate 

irivon  for  the  nresont.  care  beinn  taken  that  the  ‘b»t,  for  plenty  of  atmospheno  moisture  occasions,  and  do  not  over- water. 


given  for  the  present,  care  being  taken  that  the  mac,  lor  pienty  oi  atmqspneric  moisture  occasions,  and  do  not  over-water.  Lift  some  roots 

Lus  do  not  become  too  dry,  m,  owing  to  the  ^  mamUmed  by  damping  the  floors  and  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  and  introduce  them  into 

decomposition  of  the  oompost,  the  water  is  liable  ^alls.  imy  heated  structure.  Some  crowns  may  also  be 

to  find  its  way  into  crevices  instead  of  passing  Raspbkrrie.s. — New  plantations  of  Rasp-  covered,  where  they  are  growing,  with  pots,  over 

through  them.  berries  may  now  be  made  on  cool,  but  well-  whichplacesomelitterorleavea.  Inordertoblanch 

drained  and  deeply- trenched  ground,  for  much  Seakale  it  should  always  be  kept  dark.  Sow  a 

as  its  surface  roots  delight  in  cool  shsMie  in  few  seeds  of  Tomatoes  if  early  plants  are  required. 


Flower  Gkirden.  as  its  surface  roots  delight  in  cool  shsMie  in  few  seeds  of  Tomatoes  if  early  plants  are  required. 

Where  flower  beds  are  not  planted  with  summer,  a  cold  undrain^  border  is  decidedly  Early  Cucumbers  are  much  the  best  sown 
spring- flowering  plants,  have  them  deeply  objectionable  in  winter.  Where  the  garden  lies  singly  in  small  pots,  as  by  this  method  there  is 
worked  up  and  prepared  for  planting.  Flower-  t^®  panes  may  be  planted  in  blocks  qq  mutilation  of  the  roots  by  dividing  the  plants 

beds,  to  be  perfectly  successful,  must  be  treated  or  squares,  but  in  low  cold  places  single  rows  repotting.  Put  a  small  bit  of  flaky  leaf- 

according  to  the  crop  which  they  are  intended  aMwer  best.  When  single  rows  get  established,  fibrous  loam  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot ; 

tocarry.  Some  plants,  as  for  example,  Abutilons,  tightly-strained  wires  3  feet  from  the  ground,  this  will  Ito  drainage  enough  for  the  short  time 
Aralias,  Shot  plants  (Gannas),  Caster-oil  plants  2  feet  on  side  from  tho  centre  make  an  during  which  the  plants  remain  in  jwts  before 
(Ricinus),  Solanums,  Ac.,  require  a  large  amount  excellent  trellis  for  tying  the  canes  to,  making  a  being  removed.  Ordinary  loam,  with  one-fourth 
of  manure  to  give  them  nobility  of  aspect  and  double  row  of  fruiting  wood  from  a  single  row  gifted  leaf-mould  and  a  little  sand,  will  be 
perfect  leaf  development.  In  preparing  bods  stools,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  gaitablematerialin  which  to  sow  the  seed,  which 
for  these,  ospecially  in  cold,  wet  localities,  young  growths  to  rise  up  from  the  centre  with-  should  not  be  covered  more  than  half  an  Inch, 
place  the  soil  on  brick  rubble,  which  will  secure  crowding  or  interfering  with  the  gathering  pm  the  pots  two-thirds  full  of  the  soil  at  the 
good  drainage,  and  tend  to  raise  the  tempera-  fruit.  ^ijne  of  sowing ;  this  will  leave  room  to  add 

ture  of  the  soil  used.  Use  the  compost  in  a  Goose bsrrib.s  and  Currants. — Fresh  plan-  more  when  the  plants  have  attained  a  few  inches 
ro^h  state.  tations  of  these  may  also  he  made  when  the  in  height,  and  will  induce  them  to  throw  out 

Hardy  Clematises  grown  as  bedding  plants  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  for  working.  Where  rootsup  the  stem,  which  tend  much  to  strengthen 
should  DOW  have  attention  ;  prune  them  at  space  is  limited  and  birds  are  troublesome  the  thc|  plants.  For  ordinary  purposes  few  sorts 
different  periods,  viz.,  in  autumn,  mid/vT^ter:,^  red  kmlls^e  very  prolific  and  ornamental  when  e4dy  Ithh  Tek^^  It  is  an  abundant  and 

and  early  in  spring.  C  at  them  back  no^te|l^^  ';rf  imraH^eaders  and  closely  pruned  as  pym-  conrinucus  hearer,  hut  ro  is  it  that  if  the 
ground,  and^  surface-dress  with  rich  rotten  mid|^  in  cuttings,  choosing  weUaipeiued  fruite  be  not  well  ihinaecl,  the  plants  will  soon 


manure.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure  continuity  |  growths  1  foot  in  length.  Remove  the  ep  es  • 
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TEA  ROSES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 


Roses  are  what  may  be  termed  everybody’s 
flowers,  all  classes  being  well  agreed  as  to  their 
l>eauty  and  exoellenoe  ;  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
Rose  growers  to  know  that  they  are  annually 
becoming  still  more  hkhly  esteemed.  From 
America  we  hear  that  lloaes  are  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  than  any  other  flower,  espe¬ 
cially  Tea  Roses,  the  numbers  of  which  grown 
and  sold  in  the  markets  being  simply  marvrel- 
lous.  Eoglish  growers,  too,  like  the  Americans, 
may  safely  invest  in  larger  quantities  of  this 
favourite  flower.  Many  gardeners  now,  well 
aware  of  the  usefulness  of  Tea  Roses,  are  either 
providing  a  separate  house  for  them,  or  setting 
apart  one  that  has  been  taken  up  with  subjects 
leas  valuable.  Where  this  can  be  done  the 
planting  out  system  is  best,  as  they  produce 
larger  quantities  of  buds  than  when  grown  in 
pots ;  but  a  few  Roses  can  be  grown  with  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  smallest  garden  and  in  pots  where 
it  is  not  practicable  to  have  them  planted  out. 
To  many  in  charge  of  these  perhaps  a  few  re¬ 
marks  as  to  their  propagation  and  growth  may 
prove  acceptable. 

Propagation. — In  the  first  place,  if  no  Tea 
Roses  are  in  the  possession  of  anyone  desirous 
of  taking  up  their  culture,  a  few  plants  of  good 
sorts  shoula  be  obtained  from  a  nurseryman  and 
grown  on  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  form  plenty  of  flowering  shoots.  After 
they  have  bloomed,  as  many  of  these  flowering 
shooti  as  can  be  obtained  should  be  taken  on 
with  a  heel,  as  well  as  weak  growths  not 
strong  enough  to  flower,  and  be  made  into  cut¬ 
tings,  shortening  them  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
joints,  and  inserting  them  singly  and  firmly  in 
the  centre  of  3-inch  pots  filled  with  fine,  loamy, 
sandy  soil.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  propa¬ 
gating  frame  or  under  bell-glasses  on  a  bed  of 
fermenting  material,  but  neither  should  be  very 
hot,  as  this  tends  to  promote  top-growth  before 
root  action  has  commenced  ;  they  require  to  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  means  of  sheets  of 
paper.  Any  time  from  now  till  June  and 
onwards  will  do  if  a  warm  place  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  and  if  cuttings  can  be  had. 
Formerly  we  struck  our  cuttings  in  boxes  or 
pots  filled  to  half  their  depth  with  soil  and  kept 
them  air- tight  by  using  squares  of  glass  to  fit 
over  the  box  or  pot  respectively,  but  this  wo 
have  found  does  not  answer  so  well  as  the 
single  pot  system.  By  the  latter  method  the 
cuttings  receive  no  check  when  potted  on, 
but  the  case  is  different  when  they  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  a  box  to  be  placed  in  pots.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  this  description  will  root  in  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days,  after  which  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved  to  more  airy  quarters  ;  a  shelf  in  a  warm, 
moist  house  will  suit  them  well  for  a  time.  They 
must  not  be  kept  in  these  small  pots  long  enough 
to  become  root-bound,  but  should  be  shifted 
into  others  two  or  three  sizes  larger,  otherwise 
they  will  be  checked,  and  thereby  become  a  prey 
to  red  spider.  As  soon  as  they  are  partially  re¬ 
established  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold 
pit  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to 
gradually  inure  them  to  the  cooler  treatment 
in  view,  after  which  they  must  be  given  air 
rather  freely.  This  will  make  them  strong  and 
cause  them  to  throw  up  sucker  growths  from 
the  base.  As  growth  advances  and  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots  they  should  be  again 
shifted  into  larger  pots  ;  8-inoh  and  0-inoh  pots 
will  be  large  enough  for  them  the  first  year, 
using  soil  for  this  and  the  previous  pottings  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  each  of 
well-rotted  manure  and  sand,  adding  crushed 
bones  in  the  proportion  of  a  6-inch  rntful  to  each 
barrowful  of  soil  and  pressing  firmly.  Fre¬ 
quent  syringing  will  be  found  to  1m  bene¬ 
ficial  in  favourable  weather,  and  the  frames  may 
be  closed  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  afternoons  of 
fine  days,  which  will  tend  to  encourage  free 
growth,  opening  them  later  on  to  dry  the 
leaves  before  night.  Shading  need  not  re¬ 
sorted  to  except  the  weather  be  very  hot,  when 
some  thin  shading  material  had  better  be 
drawn  over  the  lights  rather  than  shading  per¬ 
manently,  the  latter  not  being  favourable  to 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  flower  thenijfStiBfaotorily. 
At  the  end  of  September  the  id 

removed  to  a  gi^uhOuso  and  ke^»t-niTO 
and  dry  by  giving  a  little  air  on  all  favourabi 


occasions,  and  if  a  little  heat  can  be  turned  on 
by  means  of  hot-water  pip>es  during  the  day¬ 
time  through  long  Bp)ell8  of  dull  weather,  so 
much  the  better,  as  this  acts  as  partial  pre¬ 
ventive  to  the  attacks  of  mildeisj  ^oses  are 
well-known  lovers  of  good  and  liberal  diet  in 
the  way  of  fertilisers,  and  there  are  many  that 
ate  recommended  for  them.  Clay’s  and  Stan- 
den’s  are  very  good,  these  predominating  among 
the  patent  forms,  but  I  prefer  farmyard  liquid 
manure  to  any  of  them  ;  it  is  also  inexpensive, 
a  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked.  Soot  and 
guano  are  both  good  stimulants.  These  are  most 
convenient  in  the  form  of  paste,  kept  in  large 
garden  saucers  or  flower-pots.  In  this  way  they 
can  easiljf  be  taken  from  one  house  to  another 
and  take  up  but  little  space.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  over-luxuriant  growth  with  Roses  on 
their  own  roots,  as  the  stronger  they  grow  the 
more  and  finer  will  be  the  flowers  that  follow 
during  the  spring  months. 

Second  season’s  treatment. — About  the  end 
of  March  those  plants  should  be  transferred  to 
12-inch  p>ots,  a  size  in  which  they  may  remain 
two  years,  using  soil  of  the  same  description  as 
before,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the 
greenhouse  as  long  as  piossible,  or  until  the  ap&ce 
is  required  for  other  plants,  when  they  may  be 
set  on  a  bed  of  ashes  outdoors,  which  we  prefer 
to  plunging  the  pots.  Here  they  remain  until 
the  autumn,  when  they  should  be  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  greenhouse  and  treated  as  before. 
All  bloom  buds  should  be  kept  picked  off  during 
summer,  thus  reserving  their  strength  for  the 
winter  or  spring  blooming,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  large  flowers  are  desired  in  spring  the  buds 
should  be  removed  until  late  in  winter,  and  the 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  young  plants 
when  grown  on.  The  only  pruning  necessary  is 
simply  cutting  away  all  weakly  growing  wood, 
so  as  to  encourage  strong  flowering  shoots  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance  from  all  parts  of  the  main 
stems.  It  is  best  to  raise  some  young  plants 
annually,  as  by  doing  this  old  plants  that 
become  exhausted  or  unsightly  can  be  thrown 
away,  the  younger  ones  taking  their  places. 

Mildew  is  apt  to  attack  Roses  at  all  seasons. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  we  sprinkle  flowers  of 
sulphur  over  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
affected  leaves,  but  in  dull  weather  we  find  that 
this  does  not  act  so  well  as  lime.  This  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  placing  a  lump  or  two  of  quicklime 
into  a  bucKet  or  potful  of  water,  allowing  it  to 
slake  and  settle,  and  when  nearly  clear 
syringing  the  water  over  the  plants  attacked. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  stir  the  sediment, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  this  the  vessel  used  must 
not  be  moved  about,  nor  the  water  taken  from 
too  near  the  bottom,  or  the  result  will  be  that 
the  plants  will  be  coated  with  lime.  Mildew 
and  also  green  fly  may  be  kept  in  check  by 
means  of  a  decoction  of  soft  soap  and  Quassia 
chips.  This  is  prepared  by  boiling  2  lb.  of 
each  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  about  an  hour,  the 
decoction  being  strained  off  and  stored  in  a 
flower  pot  with  the  drainage  hole  corked  up. 
Used  as  a  preventive,  a  small  quantity  only 
need  be  mixed  with  the  water  for  syringing  ;  but 
where  the  plants  are  much  infested  at  least 
half  a  pint  must  be  added  to  3  gallons  of  soft 
water  at  each  syringing.  Fumigating  is  the 
simplest  method  of  clearing  a  Rose  house  from 
green  fly,  and  should  any  ^  infested  with  red 
spider,  a  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrence, 
thoroughly  coat  all  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  sulphur. 

The  best  varieties.— Teas  being  grown 
principally  for  furnishing  fragrant  cut  blooms, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  grow  a  great  variety  ;  the 
wiser  plan  is  to  select  a  few  of  the  most 
serviceable  sorts.  Niphetos  —  a  nearly  pure 
white  variety,  and  particularly  fine  in  the  bud 
state — is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and 
I  am  informed  by  a  leading  nurseryman  that 
the  demand  for  it  much  exceeds  the  supply.  It 
succeeds  best  on  its  own  roots,  and  cuttings  of 
it  strike  readily.  Etoile  de  Lyon,  a  nearly  new 
sort,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  acquisition  of 
late  years.  It  grows  freely,  the  blooms  being 
large  and  full,  and  of  nearly  the  same  shade  of 
yellow  as  Mar^chal  Niel.  Being  perpetual 
flowering,  it  is  really  of  greater  value  than  the 
Mar^^chal.  Perle  de  Lyon  will  only  be  grown 
by  me  till  such  time  as  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  abun- 
(^nt.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  a  rather  richer  yellowj 
does  not  grow  and  bloom  so  satisfautorily. 
kUie^orine  Mermet — a  flesh-coloured  llcise— as 


the  finest  of  all  the  Teas.  Devoniensis,  pro¬ 
ducing  creamy- white  blooms,  is  also  very  ser¬ 
viceable  ;  and  Alba  rosea  (synonym,  Maidame 
Brady),  white  with  rose  centre,  is  a  very  free- 
blooming  sort,  but  when  nearly  expanded  the 
blooms  are  not  serviceable.  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
yellowish  white,  is  valuable,  and  so  also  is 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  colour  salmon -shaded  rose. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  Roses  we 
have,  but  the  blooms  should  be  cut  before 
they  have  fully  expanded.  For  cutting  in  the 
bud  state,  Safrano,  apricot-yellow,  and  Amazone, 
deep  lemon- yellow,  are  recommended,  Louis 
Richard,  which  we  have  only  recently  tried, 
gives  every  satisfaction,  and  we  have  already 
cut  numbers  of  its  large  coppery- rose  blooms. 

W.  I. 


far  as  habit  and  size  of  blooms  are 


Bose  pnininsT* — A  correspondent  takes  ex¬ 
ception  in  a  recent  number  to  the  different 
systems  of  Rose  pruning  advocated  by 
“J.  D.  E.”  and  myself.  This  difference  of 
method  is  more  apparent  than  real.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge,  there  is  no  vital  divergence,  but  to 
A  Correspondent  ”  I  will  point  out  again  the 
lines  upon  which  pruning  should  be  conducted. 
**  J.  D.  E.”  in  his  reply  indicates  these  lines 
very  clearly,  but  all  too  shortly,  as  from  such  a 
leading  writer  shortness  U  not  a  virtue  much 
relished  by  inquirers.  If  **  A  (Derrespondent  ” 
will  refer  to  the  articles  in  which  he  found  con¬ 
tradiction  he  will,  I  think,  confess  that  he  is 
not  warranted  in  saying  *'  that  both  cannot  be 
right.”  Both  are  right,  having  in  view  the  end 
aimed  at  by  each  writer.  If  a  Rose  grower  wishes 
to  compete  for  prizes  he  prunes  “  hard  back,”  or 
to  within  6  inches,  as  a  rule,  of  the  ground, 
and  cuts  out  all  weak,  withy  shoots. 
If  the  grower  just  wishes  a  lot  of  Roses  for 
general  purposes,  then  he  prunes  to  a  higher 
bud,  it  may  be  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
leaves  bushy  tops,  if  robust,  with  only  slight 
cutting  off  at  the  end  of  each  shoot.  I  incline, 
however,  to  the  opinion  that  the  light  pruning, 
while  yielding  a  lot  of  Roses  the  year  after 
its  adoption,  is  not  so  conducive  to  general 
vigour  and  fine  Roses,  taking  it  over  a  series  of 
years,  as  is  pruning  well  down  every  April.  On 
a  wall  newly-planted  Tea  Roses  may  be  hard 
pruned  for  a  year  or  so  ;  but  once  vigorous 
shoots  have  risen  up,  light  pruning  is  ^ways 
right,  unless  at  odd  years,  when  new  wood  is 
required,  or  the  old  shoots  seem  cankered  and 
disease  appears.  If  hard  pruning  is  followed, 
let  lots  of  manure  be  added  yeariy,  and  doses 
of  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  when  danger  of 
frost  in  May  is  over,  and  the  growth  m  the 
Roses  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone,  while 
the  blooms  will  expand  finely,  and  mildew  and 
insect  pests  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  it  is  the 
weak  and  poor  fed  plants  that  become  a  prey  to 
disease.  Sometimes  a  Rose,  like  Charles  Lefebvre 
or  Annie  Wood,  will  not  bloom  as  desired; 
but  just  continue  the  heroic  treatment  and  fork 
in  new  soil  in  April  if  the  soil  has  not  been 
changed  for  some  years— as  Roses  like  new 
quarters  every  few  years,  or  good  feeding  in  old 
— and  the  results  in  most  cases  will  be  good. 
Round  Glasgow  1  notice  some  gardens  where 
Roses  will  not  thrive  under  any  treatment, 
while  in  other,  and  seemingly  worse,  situations 
they  do  well.  In  the  eastern  district  a  gallant 
colonel  has  not  succeeded  in  growing  Gloire  de 
Dijon  with  all  the  resources  of  skill  and  earth  at 
the  command  of  his  gardener,  while  at  a  short 
distance  from  him  an  amateur  can  obtain  grand 
blooms  under  very  ordinary  conditions.  These 
contradictions  abound  in  all  departments  of 
flower  and  vegetable  culture,  and  guesses  at  the 
causes  of  such  differences,  however  ingenious, 
and  attempts  to  remedy  the  evils,  do  not  result 
in  success  at  all  times,  showing  that  the  chemistry 
of  earth  is  not  yet  under  human  control. 
Do  not  prune  Roses  early  is  a  safe  rule  for 
Scotland,  certainly  not  in  March,  as  Gardening 
correspondents  advocate.  The  finest  Roses  as  a 
whole  that  I  saw  this  last  good  Rose  season  were 
in  the  Manse  garden,  and  were  not  pruned  till  the 
first  of  May.  They  were  partly  hard  pruned 
and  partly  not,  are  in  a  very  fine  situation  for 
soil  and  shelter,  and  many  of  the  varieties  are 
some  years  planted,  while  others  are  more 
recent,  and  all  very  fine  sorts.  In  April,  after 
my  own  Roses  were  cut  down,  a  friend  asked, 
Where  are  they?”  as  in  some  coses  hardly 
I  an  inch  of  woiod  waa  visible.  At  this  moment 
tbeiie  Lnvnii.jchs'bnahes  of  the  middle  of  April 
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THE  GLADWIN. 

A  CONSPICUOUS  fe&tare  in  the  florists’  shops  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  just  now  is  the  Glad¬ 
win,  the  popular  Dame  of  the  oommon  Irii, 
or  Flag  (Iris  fcetidissima),  a  native  plant  which 
may  be  met  with  by  almost  every  river-side. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  of  a  bright  orange  ^ 
red,  and  when  the  seed  pods  split,  which  they 
do  in  winter,  these  seeds  are  exposed,  rendering 
^  plant  highly  ornamental  and  certainly  the 
hf^htest  of  native  plants  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  the  Holly.  The 
seed  pods  of  the  Gladwin  are  particularly  useful 
at  this  season  for  floral  decorations.  Arranged 
amongst  Evergreens,  in  stands  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  very  ornamental.  For  winter  deco- 
radons  it  should  take  a  leading  place  amongst 
berry-bearing  plants.  Its  brilliant  orange  shade 
of  scarlet,  and  its  graceful  drooping  habit,  make 
it  highly  effective  in  garlands  and  large 
decorations  formed  of  Evergreens,  such 
as  are  often  used  at  that  period  of  the 
year.  The  Gladwin  is  sold  in  bunches 


of  the  West  of  England  ;  but  it  is  local  else¬ 
where.  The  leaves  are  shorter,  narrower,  and 
of  a  darker  green  than  those  of  the  other  kind. 
'I'he  flowers  are  purple,  and  are  followed  by  the 
triangular  secd-vesaela,  which,  when  ripe,  open, 
disclosing  the  beautiful  orange-coloured  seeds, 
and  rendering  the  plant  very  ornamental  in  the 
autumn.”  Moat  of  those  exhibited  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  for  sale  come,  I  believe,  from 
Essex,  where,  I  should  suppose,  they  are  eulti- 
vated  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Iris  fcetidissima  is 
to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  abundantly  in  many 
parts  of  southern  England  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  the  localities  al^ve-mentioned.  There  is 
also  a  variegated  form  of  this  plant,  suitable  for 
the  garden  or  conservatory,  where,  during 
autumn,  it  forms  a  very  ornamental  addition, 
its  handsome  scarlet  berries  being  well  setoff  by 
the  surrounding  foliage.  A.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

I  PROPAGATING  EUONYMUSES. 

I  Thk  different  varieties  of  the  evergreen  Euony- 
mus  japonicus  are  now  among  the  most  popular 
!  of  shrubs,  and  as  they  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
I  whatever  circumstances  under  which  they  may 
'  be  placed,  they  are  used  for  a  great  variety  ef 
I  purposes.  As  seaside  shrubs  Euony  muses  have 
;  few  if  any  superiors,  while  for  window  boxes, 
balconies,  and  such  places  they  are  often  em¬ 
ployed.  Again,  when  trained  against  a  wall 
their  dense  glossy  foliage  is  very  effective. 


the  woods  and  thickets  of  Devonshire,  and 
grows  in  several  parts  of  Kent  in  dry  hedges, 
or,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hythe,  along 
the  cliff-coast,  and  on  the  banks  near  Dover. 
It  bears  its  flowers  from  June  to  August.  Its 
seeds  are  very  beautiful  in  wdnter,  when  their 
capsule  shrivels,  and  displays  them  in  all  the 


in  Covent  Garden  Market  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
which  makes  them  come  within  the  means  of  all 
classes.  1  myself  have  had  some  spikes  of  the 
Gladwin  in  use  in  a  stand  amongst  Evergreens 
more  than  a  month  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  berries  having  shrunk  a  little,  they  appear 
quite  as  fresh  as  when  first  placed  there,  and 
their  colour  quite  as  bright.  These  seed-pods 
also  look  very  well  if  employed  in  connection 
with  fruit ;  but  they  most  be  mixed  with  Fern- 
fronds  or  some  other  foliage.  I  have  placed  the 
pods  in  the  Moss  that  covers  the  soil  of  pot- 
plants,  selecting  those  which  were  opened  out 
to  their  fullest  extent,  and  placing  them  so  as 
to  rest  flat  on  the  Moss.  Used  in  this  way 
they  have  a  very  pretty  effect.  If  used  in 
church  decorations  they  will  form,  1  am  sure,  a 
very  important  adjunct. 

In  “  Pratt’s  Flowering  Plants  of  Great 
Britain,”  this  Iris  is  described  as  having  leaves 
sword-shaped ;  perianth,  beardless  ;  its  inner 
segments  about  as  long  as  the  stigmas  ;  root, 
perennial.  It  is  not  nearly  so  showy  a  flower 
as  the  Yellow  Iris,  for  its  petals  are  of  a  dull 
blue,  or,  in  some  instances,  a  dingy  yellow.  The 
plant  has  a  sin^lar  odour  ;  but,  while  it  is  un¬ 
touched,  this  IS  not  disagreeable ;  but  if  we 
break  the  stem  or  crush  a  leaf,  its  scent ' 
extremely  unpleasant.  This  Iris  g<^eral] 

grows  a  foot  or  a  foot  Lai^l  a-lialf  h?g'  _ 

though  a  local  plant,  is  oommon  in  the  west 
and  south-west  of  England.  It  is  abundant  in 


.SEED  POD.S  OF  THE  GLADWIN  (IRIS  FCEIIDISSIMA). 


lustre  of  brilliant  scarlet.  They  are  numerous, 
and  most  powerfully  acrid. 

Sowerby,  in  “Our  Useful  Wild  Flowers,” 
after  spfaking  of  Iris  Pseud-aoorus,  says:  — 
•ther  British  Iris  (Iris  fcetidissima) 
or  its  very  peculiar  scent,  hail 
to  the  same  medicinal  purposes  as  the 
common  species.  It  abundant  in  some  pai^-i 


whether  it  belongs  to  the  plain  dark-leaved  kind 
or  the  golden  variety,  the  silver-edged,  or  the 
nearly  allied  Euonymus  radicans,  all  of  which 
are  of  ouick  and  free  growth. 

Th^Ehoujf’ihus  is  principally  propagated  by 
^  iUgs^  msf^Tbe  put  in  at  any 

iune^  but  autumn  is  generally  prefer  for  that 
i  J^oots  of  the  preceding 
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summer  will  by  that  time  have  acquired  a 
moderate  degree  of  firmness,  and  therefore  be 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  formation  of 
rooti.  The  cuttings  will  strike  if  put  in  the 
open  ground,  provided  a  somewhat  sheltered 
spot  ^  chosen  for  them,  but  except  along  the 
southern  coast,  or  where  the  winters  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  mild,  the  protection  of  a  frame 
should  be  accorded  them,  otherwise,  in  the 
event  of  a  wet  and  cold  winter  the  loss  will  bo 
considerable.  The  method  we  employ  with 
great  success  is  to  take  some  ordinary  movable 
wooden  frames,  and  after  removing  a  few  inches 
of  the  bottom  soil,  replacing  it  with  siftings  from 
the  potting  shed.  The  latter  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  a  light  open  compost,  but  if  neces¬ 
sary  more  sand  may  bo  added.  The  surface  of 
the  bed  is  then  made  a  little  higher  than  the 
surrounding  soil,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  or 
two,  in  fact,  just  sufficient  should  heavy  rains 
occur  to  prevent  the  bed  from  getting  too  wet ; 
if  this  is  not  done  the  water  will  percolate 
through  quickly  into  the  lighter  soil,  and  cause 
it  to  become  more  saturated  than  the  ordinary 
soil  of  the  border.  The  cuttings  are  left  from  4  to 
6  inches  in  length,  and  the  leaves  are  stripped 
from  the  lower  half.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
ofif  the  cuttings  at  a  joint,  nor  to  use  a  knife  or 
scissors  for  the  removal  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
quicker  method  is  to  take  the  upper  part  of  the 
cutting  firmly  but  gently  in  the  left  hand,  and 
with  the  right  atrip  ofT  the  leaves  by  means  of  a 
downward  pull.  In  this  way  they  come  off 
without  any  injury  to  the  bark,  provided  each 
one  is  taken  separately  ;  but  if  several  are  laid 
hold  of  at  once  it  frequently  tears  away  some  of 
the  bark,  and  renders  the  cutting  liable  to  decay. 
The  soil  having  been  pressed  moderately  firm 
the  cuttings  are  put  in  as  thickly  as  possible, 
without  overcrowding,  and  when  finished  a 
thorough  watering  is  §iven.  After  allowing  the 
foliage  to  dry,  the  lights  are  put  on  and  shut 
quite  close. 

The  after  treatment  consists  in  looking 
them  over  from  time  to  time,  to  remove  any 
symptoms  of  decay,  or  to  give  water  if  necessary ; 
while,  if  put  in  before  the  end  of  October,  a 
little  shading  during  bright  sunshine  will  be  of 
advantage.  The  lights  should  be  kept  close  at 
all  times,  except  the  foliage  becomes  too  wet, 
when  they  may  be  taken  off  for  a  time,  but  re- 
plflu^ed  as  soon  as  practicable.  In  this  way 
many  will  be  struck  by  the  spring,  and  the 
others  then  push  out  roots  so  quickly  that  the 
lights  can  soon  be  removed.  A  good  practice 
b  to  go  over  them  before  they  start  into  growth, 
and  just  pinch  out  the  top  of  each  shoot,  as  that 
tends  greatly  to  induce  a  bushy  habit.  When 
sufficiently  rooted,  they  are  planted  out  in  a  bed 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  a  thorough 
diggiogi  and  the  incorporation  of  a  quantity  of 
leaf-mould  with  the  soil.  The  plants  are  vatered 
when  necessary  during  summer,  and  by  autumn 
are  good  little  bushes,  which,  after  another 
season’s  growth,  are  useful  for  many  purposes. 
A  good  mulchinjj  of  leaf-mould  prevents  rapid 
evaporation  durmg  hot  weather,  greatly  econo- 
mUing  the  labour  of  watering.  The  variegated 
Euonymus  radicans  strikes  root  easily  under 
almost  any  conditions— indeed,  when  trained 
against  a  wall,  if  the  latter  b  in  any  way  damp, 
it  will  frequently  push  out  roots  which  adhere  to 
the  surface  of  the  bricks,  or,  when  in  the  form  of 
little  bushes  they  may  often  be  pulled  into 
several  pieces,  each  with  roots  adhering  thereto. 

Propagation  by  oraptino.  —Another  method 
is  employed  for  the  propagation  of  these 
Euonymnses,  and  that  is  by  grafting  them  in 
the  common  Spindle  tree  (Euonymus  enropaBus), 
the  deciduous  character  of  which  does  not  seem 
in  any  way  to  influence  the  scion.  The  Spindle 
tree  is  easily  rabed  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  When  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead 
pencil,  the  young  plants  should  be  lifted  during 
the  winter,  potted  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes  till  September,  when  they 
will  be  thoroughly  established,  and  fit  for  graft¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  for,  as 
the  stock  does  not  readily  succumb,  it  may  be 
headed  down  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  then  cleft-grafted— split  the  stock 
down  the  middle,  and,  if  the  graft  b  of  equal 
size,  cut  it  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and,  having 
inserted  and  tied  it  firmly  in  positiei^  the  opera¬ 
tion  b  complete.  Should  the  ^ck^^v/e\ «  “ 
be  much  larger  i^han  the  scion,  a\^^BIaW&^ij 
leave  the  bark  of  the  graft  only  on  one  side,  ai 


put  in  two  scions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stock. 
They  join  as  well  as  one,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  form  plants  quicker.  After  being 
grafted  they  should  bo  put  in  a  frame,  and  kept 
perfectly  airtight  until  a  union  has  taken  place, 
which  will  be  before  winter,  provided  the  opera¬ 
tion  b  performed  by  the  middle  of  September. 
If  tied  on  securely,  and  the  frame  b  perfectly 
airtight,  no  clay  or  wax  of  any  kind  will  be 
necessary.  One  thing  to  be  observed,  as 
regards  the  different  variegated  Euonymnses 
when  in  a  young  state,  and  especially  the 
golden  one,  is  to  remove  any  green  shoots  as 
they  make  their  appearance  ;  otherwbe,  from 
their  greater  strength,  they  soon  obtain  the 
mastery,  and  outgrow  the  variegated  portion. 

_  T. 

EVERGREEN  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
While  many  evergreen  shrubs  commonly 
planted — such  as  Hollies,  Box,  Aucubas,  &c. — 
present,  when  in  bloom,  but  little  additional 
attraction,  there  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
of  the  same  class  whose  blossoms,  as  well  as 
their  foliage,  contribute  to  the  ornamentation 
of  the  plant.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the 
Laurustinus,  which,  for  its  winter-blooming 
qualities,  stands  unrivalled  among  evergreens. 
In  mild  winters  especially,  its  blooms  are  pro¬ 
duced,  even  well  on  into  the  spring.  Garrya 
elliptica  is  also  very  attractive  during  winter, 
being  then  studied  with  long,  pendulous,  pale- 
green  catkins  ;  but,  except  in  the  milder  parts 
of  England,  it  recjuires  a  certain  amount  of 
protection,  such  as  that  of  a  wall. 

Bari)ERRTe.s.  —  The  large  pinnate -leaved 
Berberb  or  Mahonia  japonica  flowers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  very  pretty  it  b, 
its  clustered  spikes  of  lemon  coloured  blossoms 
just  surmounting  a  noble  head  of  foliage.  Its 
blossoms,  too,  are  sweet-scented.  The  common 
Berberb  Aquifolium  is  a  valuable  evergreen 
shrub,  which  thrives  well  in  almost  any  situation, 
and  one  which  has  few  equals  for  planting  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  About  May,  which  b  the 
usual  season  of  flowering,  thb  Berberb  b  very 
showy  ;  but,  though  individuals  vary  somewhat 
in  the  matter  of  floriferousness,  as  a  rule  its 
ally,  B.  fasoicularb,  b  superior  to  it  in  size  and 
profusion  of  blossoms.  B.  Darwini  and 
stenophylla  are  two  of  the  handsomest  of 
flowering  shrubs,  the  orange-coloured  blossoms 
of  the  Darwini  being  produced  throughout  the 
winter  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  even  in 
spring  it  flowers  very  profusely.  B.  stenophylla 
(a  hybrid  between  B.  Darwini  and  B.  empetri- 
folia)  b  more  graceful  in  habit  than  Darwini, 
and  as  a  rule  does  not  flower  till  spring ;  the 
blossoms,  too,  are  not  so  deeply  coloured  as 
those  of  the  latter.  When  isolated  on  a  lawn, 
thb  Berberis  b  seen  to  beat  advantage  ;  it  is  of 
rapid  growth,  and  soon  forms  a  largo  mass  from 
which  long  arching  shoots— literally  golden 
wreaths— diverge  in  all  directions.  B.  Walli- 
chiana  forms  a  compact  bush,  consisting  of  deep 
green  foliage  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
a  very  desirable  kind,  yet  somewhat  liable  to  be 
injured  by  severe  frosts.  The  common  Furze, 
and  its  double-flowered  variety,  bloom  in  early 
spring,  and  are  then  grand  objects  ;  besides 
which,  they  do  well  on  hot  dry  banks  where 
but  little  else  would  thrive. 

Daphnes  are,  for  the  most  part,  low,  ever¬ 
green  under-shrubs,  with,  in  many  cases,  highly 
fragrant  blossoms.  They  are  somewhat  par¬ 
ticular  M  to  treatment,  doing  beat  in  a  fairly 

food  soil,  well  drained,  but  by  no  means  dry. 
f  possible,  they  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be 
partially  shaded,  at  least  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  procumbent  ones 
are  well  suited  for  rock  work,  especially  D. 
Cneorum,  which  bears  roundbh  heads  of  pretty 
pink  blossoms,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  quite  scent 
the  air  for  some  distance  off.  This  kind  is 
sometimes  rafted  standard  high,  and,  thus 
treated,  its  long  trailing  shoots  have  a  graceful 
appearance.  D.  oollina  and  noapolitana,  small, 
erect-growing  shrubs,  with  pinkish  flowers,  are 
very  pretty,  as  is  also  D.  Blagayana,  a  recent 
introduction,  with  round  heads  of  creamy- 
coloured  blossoms.  If  we  except  the  deciduous 
D.  Mezereum,  the  most  vigorous  growing  are  D. 
^ntica  and  laureola,  neither  of  which  are  ye^ 
(Inactive  from  a  floral  point  of  view.  Ol  111 
I  (Escallonias.— The  different  are 

l^elSJ  evergreen  shrubs,  which  (lower  continu¬ 
ously  for  months  during  summer, [ - 


tnnately  in  most  parts  of  England  they  are 
rather  tender,  though  in  the  south  and  west 
they  quickly  form  good-sized  bushes,  which, 
when  studded  with  small  Fuchsia-like  flowers, 
are  highly  ornamental.  E.  macrantha  is  a  very 
desirable  red-flowered  kind  ;  indeed,  the  best 
of  that  colour  ;  E.  Philippiana,  a  comparatively 
new  kind,  is  a  much-branched  shrub,  tne  slender 
branchlets  of  which  are  during  summer  studded 
with  white  blossoms. 

Privets. — Most  of  the  Privets  are  sub-ever- 
CTeen,  while  others  are  strictly  evergreen.  Be¬ 
longing  to  this  latter  class,  and  withal  fine 
flowering  shrubs,  are  Ligustrum  japonicnm  and 
Incidum,  both  of  which  l^ar  freely  light  feathery 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  L.  japonicum  is  a 
compact  evergreen  bush,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
much  deeper  in  colour  where  shaded — or  at  least 
partially  so — than  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  L.  lucidum  is  more  vigorous  in  growth 
than  the  last-named — indeed,  I  have  seen  large 
bushes  of  it  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  high,  which,  when  in 
flower,  were  quite  striking  features.  Both  flower 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Desfontainea. — Another  desirable  shrub  is 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  in  all  resTOcts  greatly 
resembling  a  compact-growing  Holly,  except 
when  in  bloom,  at  which  time  the  resemblance 
totally  vanishes,  for  the  flowers  of  the  Desfon¬ 
tainea  are  somewhat  Fuchsia-shaped,  a  couple 
of  inches  long,  and  in  colour  scarlet  and  yellow. 
This  handsome  shrub  is  tender  in  many  parts, 
but  it  is  well  worth  a  certain  amount  of  protec¬ 
tion,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  shelter  of  a 
greenhouse. 

CiioiSYA  AND  Olbaria.— A  couple  of  recent 
introductions  that  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
quite  hardy,  and  withal  pretty- flowering  shrubs, 
are  Choisya  temata  and  Olearia  Haasti.  The 
first  ii  a  neat  evergreen  bush,  with  bright 
green  trifoliate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  wffite 
flowers  something  like  small  Orange  blossoms. 
It  blooms,  as  a  general  rule,  about  May,  though 
flowers  are  frequently  produced  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  second,  Olearia 
Haasti,  is  a  New  Zealand  shrubby  composite, 
which  becomes  so  covered  with  small  white 
Daisy-like  flowers  as  to  show  but  little  of  the 
foliage.  It  blooms  during  summer. 

Raphiolbpis  japonica  is  often  seen  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  not  always  with 
satisfactory  results,  but  when  planted  in  the 
open  ground  it  forms  a  handsome  free-flowering 
little  bush,  and  one  that  is  perfectly  hardy. 
This  Raphiolepis  (sometimes  called  ovata)  is  of 
low  bushy  growth,  with  dark  green  oval-shaped 
leaves,  leathery  in  texture.  Its  blossoms  are 
borne  in  open  clusters  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  are  white — bearing,  in  fact,  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  flowers  of  some 
kinds  of  Cratsegus. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
fine-foliaged  plant,  but  it  is  also  very  pretty 
when  in  a  flowering  state,  and  especially  notable 
from  the  fact  of  its  generally  blooming  in 
autumn  when  most  other  shrubs  are  over.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  small  globular  heads,  which 
in  their  turn  are  arranged  in  a  large  erect 
pyramidal  panicle  towering  above  the  foliage. 
The  individual  blossoms  and  their  form  of 
arrangement  in  round  heads  resemble  those  of 
the  Ivy,  but  the  large  open  pyramidal  spike, 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  couple  of  feet  long, 
forms  a  distinctive  feature. 

Veronicas. — In  the  milder  parts  of  England, 
especially  near  the  sea-coast,  the  different 
Veronicas  make  fine  evergreen  flowering  shrubs, 
blooming  continuously  throughout  the  winter  if 
the  weather  is  mild.  Even  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  if  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
spot,  they  will  frequently  pass  several  winters 
without  injury,  and  even  If  cut  by  frost  they 
quickly  recover. 

Rhododendrons.— R.  Nobleanum  is  the  first 
to  expand,  flowering,  as  it  frequently  do&s,  soon 
after  Christmas.  Where  all  are  pretty  and  well 
worth  growing,  a  detailed  list  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  Some  of  the  dwarf  small- leaved 
kinds  are  very  interesting,  and  amongst  them 
are  two  or  three  very  early- blooming  varieties, 
such  as  dauricum.  Early  Gem,  and  privcox. 
Regarding  Rhododendrons,  it  is  a  widespread 
idea  that  peat  soil  is  necessary  to  their  well¬ 
doing  ;  Buch,  however,  is  in  reality  far  from 
being  the  case,  as  they  generally  thrive  in  any 
fioil  that  is lime,  even  sometimes  in 
stiff  lo^  ^  this  latter  may  be  made  better 
fit^A  for  %  mixing  with  it  some  material 
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of  A  light  vegetable  character,  each  as  decayed 
leaf- mould.  At  the  same  time  Rhododendrons 
delight  in  a  good  peit  soil  in  a  fairly  moist 
situation.  The  pretty  little  Azalea  amiena, 
with  its  profusion  of  rosy  purple  blosso  ns  in 
early  spring,  is  a  charming  low  shrub. 

K  almia  latlpolia  la  the  largest  of  the  genua 
to  which  it  belongs,  forming  a  line  evergreen 
bush,  rendered  additionally  attractive  in  early 
sutnmsr  when  studded  with  large  clusters  of 
pretty  pink  blossoms.  K.  angustifolia  is 
smaller  in  every  way,  but,  as  a  rule,  continues 
in  bloom  for  a  longer  time  even  than  latifolia. 
K.  glauca  is  quite  a  dwarf  kind,  very  pretty 
and  early- dowering,  being  often  in  bloom  in 
April. 

The  Arbutd.ses  are  more  properly  trees 
than  shrubs,  but  when  kept  down  to  the  bush 
state  they  are  handsome  winter- flowering  ever¬ 
greens.  The  Pernettyas  are  generally  regarded 
as  berry-bearing  plants,  but  when  thickly 
studded  with  their  small  white  bell-shaped 
flowers  they  are  very  pretty,  their  blossoms 
contrasting  in  a  marked  manner  with  the  dark- 
green  foliage.  Gaultheria  Shallon  is  a  pro¬ 
cumbent  evergreen  shrub,  well  fitted  for 
covering  bare  spaces  among  groups  of  the 
larger  kinds,  as  it  does  well  in  shade— so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  be  often  recommended  for 
pljmting  as  game  covert.  Its  flowers  are 
pinkish,  bell-shaped,  and  expand  in  May  and 
Jane.  Ledum  palustre  and  ledifolium  are  two 
neat  little  evergreen  shrubs,  which  reach  a 
height  of  about  a  yard,  and  bear  in  April  and 
May  good-sized  heads  of  small  white  flowers, 
occasionally  tinged  with  pink.  L.  thymifolium 
is  much  like  the  preceding,  but  altogether  less 
in  size. 

Akdbombda  floribuhda  and  japonica  are 
very  desirable  shrubs,  neat  and  bushy  in  habit, 
and  bearing  beautiful  white  flowers  early  in  the 
season  ;  the  last,  however,  is  liable  to  have  its 
blossoms  cut  ofif  by  frost.  Last,  but  not  least, 
must  be  mentioned  the  Camellias,  which  in 
m:>at  parts  of  the  country  are  as  hardy  as 
Laurels.  Indeed,  in  severe  winters,  when 
Laurels  have  been  injured  by  frost,  Camellias 
have  escaped  unhurt.  They  flower  well,  too, 
but,  except  in  sheltered  situations,  the  flowers 
are  apt  to  get  tarnished  during  unfavourable 
springs.  A« 
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SELECT  WINTER  VEGETABLES. 
Lettucbs. — In  selecting  vegetables  to  provide  a 
supply  during  winter  and  spring,  quality  and 
hardiness  are  the  two  main  considerations  ;  but 
the  last  is  of  the  most  importance,  because 
vegetables  liable  to  perish  during  the  winter  are 
not  the  kinds  to  be  trusted  to,  and  the  greatest 
diflference  is  observable  in  different  varieties  in 
this  respect.  For  example,  we  have  scores,  I 
suppose,  of  varieties  of  Lettuce,  but  only  one  that 
will  endure  our  ordinary  winter,  and  that  is  the 
hardy  Hammersmith.  The  brown  Bath  Cos 
ranks  next  to  it,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  h-irdy. 
The  tender  white  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces 
grown  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  are 
so  tender  that  they  i>eri8h  at  the  advent  of 
winter,  enduring  neither  wet  nor  frost ;  other¬ 
wise  a  Lettuce  that  would  stand  the  winter  like 
the  Hammersmith,  and  produce  good-sized 
heads  in  spring  before  running  to  seed,  would 
be  a  boon  to  salad  growers.  The  history  of  the 
Hammersmith  Lettuce  is  obscure,  and  apparently 
very  few  of  the  new  kinds  are  derived  from  it, 
because  none  of  them  ate  hardy.  This  kind  is 
known  under  many  names,  and  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  probably  for  sixty  years  back.  It  is  of 
use  only  for  winter  and  spring  culture,  because 
it  continues  to  grow  all  through  the  winter, 
when  severe  frost  does  not  prevail,  and  hearts 
after  October,  providing  a  supply  of  crisp  heads 
till  the  new  year  ;  and  if  sown  at  the  right 
time,  hearts  also  early  in  spring.  It  is  apt  to 
run  to  seed  without  hearting  at  any  other  season ; 
and  to  prevent- it  doing  so  in  spring,  its  seed 
should  be  sown  on  very  rich  light  soil,  and  the 
plants  allowed  to  heart  where  sown,  as  it  will 
not  bear  transplanting,  which  causes  it  to  run  to 
seed  immediately  ;  in  fact,  no  Lettuces  should 
be  transplanted  if  good  quality  and  long  stan^inu 
sre  desired.  The  hardy  R^mersimthd^  w^ 
under  cloches,  coming  In  about  threeVscAl^ 
earlier  than  those  not  so  protected  ;  and,  so 
grovTD,  the  whole  plant  U  tender  and  eatable  in 


spring  even  before  it  hearts.  Plants  sown  in  a 
good  rich  bed  under  cloches  produce  fat  little 
heads  in  April  and  May. 

Celrry. — There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
hardiness  of  the  different  varieties  of  Colory,  as 
well  as  in  the  disposition  to  run  to  seed — the 
main  points  in  Celery  culture,  because  if  a  variety 
lacks  the  one  and  is  inclined  to  the  other,  it  is 
useless  for  winter  culture.  The  varieties  of 
Celery  are  almost  endless,  but  the  red  varieties 
only  are  good  for  late  winter  and  spring  use, 
because  they  keep  for  months  after  all  the  white 
kinds  have  rotted  ;  hence  white  Celery,  though 
of  good  flavour,  is  only  sparingly  grown,  except 
in  light  dry  soils,  and  only  for  early  use.  In 
our  soil  and  cold  district  it  soon  perishes  in  the 
ground.  There  are  light  red  and  dark  red  sorts, 
but  as  a  rule  the  dark  red  kinds  are  the  hardiest ; 
Lawson’s  Superb  Crimson  is  the  best  we 
known  of ;  we  have  grown  no  other  sort  for 
these  twelve  years  back.  It  is  also  the  least 
liable  to  run  to  seed  if  planted  between  the 
beginning  of  J une  and  the  first  of  J uly. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— All  the  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  quite  hardy,  enduring  the  severest  winters, 
and  the  best  sorts  are  those  which  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  small  green  knob-like 
Sprouts  ;  these  look  best,  cook  best,  and  are  the 
best  to  eat.  A  Brussels  Sprout  is  nothing  if  not 
hard  and  firm,  and  the  larger  the  variety  the 
looser  it  is.  The  endeavour  to  cross  this  Sprout 
with  the  Cabbage  is  **  improvement  ”  in  the 
wrong  direction,  because  its  value  consists  in  its 
being  a  Sprout  and  nothing  else.  The  Imported 
variety  comes  always  more  or  less  mixed  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  good,  producing  tall  stems  and 
many  Sprouts  of  the  original  type.  This  variety 
has  always  been  imported  from  Brussels.  The 
Dalkeith  Sprout  is  equally  good  and  very  true, 
the  plants  being  very  even  in  size  and  habit,  and 
sprouts  good.  After  trying  all  the  kinds,  we 
keep  to  these  two  principally. 

Savoyh  — Lirge  Drumhead  Savoys  are  got  by 
sowing  in  autumn  and  planting  in  spring,  but 
the  tender  curled  garden  sorts  may  be  sown  in 
soring  and  planted  out  in  June.  The  Early 
Ulm  and  Marcellan  are  the  two  dwarfest  and 
earliest,  and  need  not  be  planted  more  than  a 
foot  asunder.  Both  cook  tender  and  are  very 
good  ;  but  Savoys  should  be  used  in  December 
and  January  to  save  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ac.,  as 
they  are  tender,  the  heads  not  enduring  severe 
frosts. 

Greens. — An  excellent  green  b  the  Hearting 
Kale  ;  a  new  kind,  I  believe.  I  saw  it  in  May 
in  fine  condition,  not  having  run  to  seed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  mild  winter,  but  with  beautiful 
cabbage-shaped  heads  of  densely  curled  leaves, 
closed  one  upon  the  other  like  a  Cabbage. 

Turnips. — The  quality  of  Turnips  during 
winter  and  spring  depends  more  upon  culture 
than  variety.  They  should  be  grown  so  as  to 
keep  on  the  ground  without  getting  stringy  and 
hot.  All  the  Turnips  are  hardy,  and  Chirk 
Castle,  a  black-skinned  kind  with  fine  white 
flesh,  is  the  hardiest.  Winter  Turnips  in  Scot¬ 
land  require  to  be  sown  in  June,  but  in  England 
the  beginning  of  August  is  soon  enough.  Behind 
a  north  wall  is  a  good  aspect  for  the  winter 
sowing,  if  got  in  during  June  or  July,  according 
to  the  locality.  The  object  b  to  have  the  roots 
not  of  large,  but  moderate  size,  to  stand  the 
winter,  and  the  time  of  sowing  must  be  chosen 
accordingly.  If  it  is  judged  that  there  is  still 
time  for  the  roots  to  attain  to  cricket- ball  size, 
it  will  do.  Veitch’s  Red  Globe  and  Orange 
Jelly  are  also  good  winter  sorts,  but  the  last 
b  yellow- fleshed,  a  colour  not  preferred  by 
cooks,  though  the  quality  is  excellent. 

Parsley. — Thb  herb,  of  course,  cannot  be 
dbpensed  with,  either  during  the  snmmer  or  the 
winter ;  but  it  is  especially  valuable  in  spring 
after  severe  winters,  which  cut  it  down,  and  it 
then  does  not  begin  to  grow  till  late  in  the 
season.  We  have  known  a  protected  bed  of 
Parsley  turn  out  to  be  the  most  valuable  in  a 
market  garden  from  January  till  June — after  a 
hard  winter.  The  greengrocers  must  have  it, 
and  will  sometimes  pay  3a.  a  pound  for  it,  root 
and  alL  The  finest  curled  sorts  only  should  be 
grown,  and  winter  crops  should  now  be  sown. 

_  C. 

The  I  hoe  and  the  rake.  —The  old 
|Vr<-^|%lB£9ut  **  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name”  may 
and  though  I  grant  the 

in  tRe-^arden,  plead  extenuating  circumstance 
and  long  possession,  yet  it  b,  after  all  that  ca'c 


be  said  for  it  has  been  uttered,  a  dbappointing 
implement.  I  fancy  I  hear  some  of  my  amateur 
friends  say,  “  But  how  are  we  to  prepare  our 
seed  beds,  gather  up  the  weeds,  and  make  a 
nice  smooth  surface  without  the  rake  ?”  I  admit 
we  cannot  do  without  the  rake  altogether ;  the 
seed  beds  must  be  prepared,  though  if  the  land 
was  thrown  up  roughly  and  exposed  to  the 
elements,  there  would  not  be  much  work  for  the 
rake  to  do.  As  regards  the  weeds,  if  the  hoe 
was  put  in  among  them  when  they  were  small, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  rake  off.  But  the 
chief  reason  why  I  dblike  the  rake  b  that  it 
scratches  up  every  bit  of  fibry  clod  and  every 
little  straw  (which  nature  intended  should  keep 
the  land  open),  and  they  are  taken  away  to  fill 
up  a  hole  somewhere,  instead  of  filling  their 
proper  niche  in  the  economy  of  the  garden. 
Surface  polish  may  in  itself  be  unobjectionable, 
but  the  fine  surface  of  the  border  left  by  the  rake 
b  soon  sealed  up.  First  the  rains  make  it  like 
mortar,  then  the  sun  bakes  it,  and  out  flies  the 
moisture  through  the  cracks.  But  the  fine, 
highly  polished  surface  is  good  for  some  things  ; 
the  weeds  like  it.  The  Chickweed,  the  Ground¬ 
sel,  and  the  Shepherd’s  Purse,  grow  upon  it — 
run  up  into  flower,  and  scatter  their  seeds  in 
double-quick  time.  But  for  real  cultivation,  the 
hoe  is  a  far  better  tool  than  the  rake  ;  it  leaves 
a  nice  loose,  open  surface,  which  invites  the 
sunshine  ;  and  the  air  in  its  passage  over  it 
leaves  some  of  the  fructifying  matter  with  which 
it  is  laden  ;  the  mobture  b  retained,  because 
there  are  no  cracks  or  channels  by  which  it  can 
escape  ;  and  all  the  warmth  which,  in  a  poUthed 
surface,  escapes  the  evaporation  of  moisture, 
which  goes  on  so  rapidly,  b  left  in  the  land  to 
hasten  the  growth  of  the  crops.  Next  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  hoe,  as  a  tool  for  using  among 
growing  crops,  is  the  fork.  A  steel  digging  fork 
b  a  very  superior  tool  for  summer  work,  for 
loosening  the  soil  between  rows  of  Potatoes, 
Cabbages,  or  Beans,  or  Peas.  For  all  rough 
winter  digging  and  trenching,  of  course,  the 
spade  b  pre-eminent ;  but  the  fork  and  hoe  are 
the  toob  for  spring  and  summer. — E.  H. 

Broccoli  and  Oauliflower  in  some  shape 
we  have  all  the  year  round.  Our  early  Cauli¬ 
flower  b  sown  about  the  middle  of  August, 
wintered  in  frames,  and  put  out  into  south 
borders  in  April.  We  always  highly  manure 
the  land  for  this  crop,  and  get  repaid.  After 
trying  all  kinds.  Early  Erfurt  we  like  best.  It 
b  dwarf  ;  the  head  b  particularly  close,  and  the 
colour  milk  white  ;  if  fact,  we  have  all  we  cam 
wish  for  in  this  variety.  These  come  into  use 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  lasted  up  to 
August.  V ery  good  small  hea^ls  may  be  obtained 
from  the  side  shoots  by  cutting  away  all  the 
leaves  at  the  time  when  the  Cauliflower  b  out, 
and  treating  the  plants  to  a  good  soaking  of 
manure  water.  By  the  above  method  I  have  had 
some  very  useful  dishes. — R.  G. 

Blanchlngr  Buda  Kale.  —  Many  good 
qualities  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  thb  useful 
and  popular  Borecole.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  fine 
plants  of  it  being  accommodated  in  less  space 
than  that  needea  by  most  others  of  the  tribe. 
It  b  tender  and  well  flavoured,  yet  extremely 
hardy,  affording  till  late  in  spring  a  sustained 
supply  of  delicious  sprouts,  and  it  b  altogether 
a  profitable  and  certain  crop  for  anyone  to 
grow.  Moreover,  by  lifting  the  plants  m  small 
successive  batches,  placing  them  in  some  quite 
dark  house  to  grow,  and  using  the  young 
blanched  shoots  in  the  same  way  as  Seakale,  an 
inexpensive  and  surprisingly  good  vegetable 
may  be  had  for  three  months  in  winter. 
Numbers  of  people  who  like  Seakale,  but 
who  deem  it  too  expensive  to  grow,  at  least 
in  any  quantity,  wUl  find  in  thb  Buda,  or 
Asparagus  Kale,  a  capital  substitute ;  it  does  not 
possess  the  full  flavour  of  well-grown  Seakale 
certainly,  but  when  well  blanche,  gathered  in 
time,  and  properly  cooked,  it  is  not  greatly 
inferior  to  it.  Plants  of  it  with  stout  fleshy 
stems,  grown  in  well-tilled  ground,  will  famish 
a  dbh  each  when  gently  forced.  In  the  case  of 
thb  Kale  the  term  forcing  is  almost  misapplied  ; 
no  fire  heat  or  fermenting  material  is  wanted. 
If  put  in  a  dry,  dark  place,  secure  from  frost, 
it  will  quickly  commence  to  grow.  Some  such 
place  easily  devbod,  and  plants,  according 
to  the  requirement,  put  in  every  week,  would 
I  fiteeh  f  Ahd|  ^'e^^r  supply.  Our 

l^method  is  Jbake  indoors  a  couple  of  dozen 
pat  fit ,  iimoj  i  /  with  forks,  with 
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a  good  bunch  of  roots  and  soil  adhering  to 
each,  and  put  them  as  close  as  they  will 
stand  together  in  a  Mushroom  house  or  on  the 
floor  of  a  dark  Potato  store.  They  must  be 
lifted  when  dry,  and  all,  except  the  small  heart 
leaves,  ought  to  be  stripped  clean  ofif  them ;  if 
cut  with  a  knife  close  to  the  stems,  the  ends 
left  of  the  leaf-stalks  would  soon  rot,  and  drop¬ 
ping  cause  an  oflensive  smell.  A  little  moist 
soil  is  worked  in  amongst  the  roots,  but  they 
are  not  watered  ;  there  is  moisture  enough  iu 
them  to  feed  the  growth  made  in  the  dark.  We 
find  that  if  watered  they  imbibe  too  much ; 
after  the  heart  shoots  are  cut  much  superfluous 
sap  exudes,  which  injuriously  affects  the  side 
shoots  ;  if  not  watered  but  little  of  this  occurs. 
The  crown  shoots  soon  grow  after  housinj*,  and 
these  furnish  the  first  cutting,  but  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  side  sprouts  which  follow'  are  the  l^st. 
These  should  be  cooked  when  .3  inches  or 
4  inches  long,  and,  above  all,  used  soon  after 
being  cut.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  all 
forced  vegetables  depends  upon  their  not  being 
suffered  to  lie  about  for  days  before  being  sent 
to  table,  an  occurrence  by  no  means  unusual, 
the  result  being  that  they  become  tough  and  ill- 
flavoured.  1  have  not  tried  any  of  the  other 
varieties  of  Borecole  in  this  way  ;  but  doubtless 
some  of  them  would  answer  quite  as  well  as  the 
Buda.  The  middle  or  end  of  April  is  soon 
enough  to  sow  for  a  supply  of  plants  ;  they  will 
then  be  fit  to  plant  out  after  crops  of  the  earliest 
vegetables  are  cleared  off. — A.  M. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— It  may  be  out 
of  place  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  this  Arti¬ 
choke,  concerning  which  there  exists  much  mis¬ 
conception.  In  toe  first  place,  any  spare  corner 
is  considered  good  enough  for  it,  simply  because 
it  will  grow  and  produce  tubers  of  some  kind 
under  any  sort  of  maltreatment.  In  the  second 
place,  I  have  heard  several  people  assert  that  a 
shaded  position  suits  it  beat.  Now,  I  can  con¬ 
fidently  state  that  this  Artichoke  will  repay 
being  given  the  best  position  available  better 
than  Potatoes,  for  it  will  produce  treble  the 
weight  of  tubers,  and,  moreover,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  worth  more  iu  the  market  than  Pota¬ 
toes,  simply  because  so  few  trouble  to  grow 
them  really  well,  and  as  regards  position, 

I  may  mention  that  last  year  I  planted 
some  in  full  sunshine  where  the  soil  was  very 
stony,  and  in  summer  so  hot  and  dry  that  the 
Artichokes  looked  as  if  they  would  bo  scorched ; 
they  did  not  make  much  top  growth,  but  when 
we  lifted  them  I  was  surprised  to  find  quite  a 
mass  of  fine  tubers.  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  tops  more  than  double  the  height  with  less 
weight  of  crop;  therefore  in  future  I  shall 
select  the  most  open  sunny  position  possible  for 
this  Artichoke,  and  place  the  rows  a  yard  apart. 
This  Artichoke  ought  to  be  more  generally 
grown  than  it  is  ;  it  is  only  from  want  of  try¬ 
ing  it  that  it  is  so  little  appreciated  as  a  really 
first-class  vegetable.  Its  culture  is  extremely 
easy,  and  the  best  storehouse  for  it  is  in  this 
ground  until  required  for  use.  When  severe 
winters  curtail  the  supply  of  tender  vegetables, 
this  Artichoke  forma  a  most  useful  reserve  to 
fall  back  upon. — J.  G. 

Qrowingf  Mushrooms  in  sheds.  — 
There  are  many  persons  who  think  good  Mush¬ 
rooms  cannot  ^  grown  without  a  special  house, 
total  darkness,  and  about  as  much  artificial 
heat  as  is  required  to  grow  exotic  plants,  but 
proof  is  not  wanting  that  excellent  Muthrooma 
may  be  grown  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  the  absence 
of  any  of  these  conditions.  Our  Mushroom 
house,  possessing  all  the  items  just  named, 
and  capable  of  containing  50  yards  in  length  of 
4  feet  wide  be'da,  has  for  these  last  two  years 
been  converted  into  a  lumber  place,  as  wo  have 
found  Mushrooms  much  easier  grown  in  the  pot¬ 
ting  shed.  The  latter  is  a  lean-to  one,  behind 
the  vineries,  20  yards  in  length,  4  yards  in 
width,  and  facing  the  north.  Inside,  the  potting 
bench  runs  along  the  front,  then  comes  the  path¬ 
way,  and  finally  a  4  feet  wide  space  for  holding 
poto  or  soil.  This  has  a  board  1  foot  wide  along 
the  front,  and  the  back  wall  is  the  ^undary 
behind.  There  is  a  door  at  each  end,  and  when 
both  are  open,  as  they  not  unfrequently  are,  it 
is  very  draughty,  but  here  Mushroqma  grow  in 
the  greatest  profusion  and  luxuria^e^and  st  na 
other  expense  than  t'nai;  of  maki^ru|>K|^  beJV 
As  we  can  only  get  manure  dunng  t^  tin^ 
when  the  horses  are  hero — viz.,  from  August 


until  January — the  beds  are  made  up  from 
September  till  the  latter  month,  and  our 
time  of  gathering  begins  in  October  and  ends 
in  April,  the  coldest  and  most  trying  part  of 
the  year,  but  that  does  not  matter  os  far  as  the 
shed  Mushrooms  are  concerned.  The  beds  are 
made  up  in  lengths  ;  sometimes  some  of  them 
are  very  short,  not  more  than  5  feet  long  ;  others 
are  tw’o  or  three  times  that  length,  but  all  are 
the  same  in  depth — viz. ,  from  1  foot  to  15  inches. 
The  manure  u  moderately  well  dried,  and 
trodden  down  as  firmly  as  possible.  The  spawn 
is  put  in  soon  afterwards  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  about  9  inches  apart. 
After  this,  the  soil  is  put  over  to  the  depth  of 
3  iuches  ;  then  some  dry  hay  is  spread  over  the 
top,  and  the  whole  is  finished.  As  a  rule,  the 
first  Mushrooms  are  gathered  iu  five  or  six 
weeks  after  spawning,  and  as  the  beds  bear  for 
a  very  long  time  in  a  cool  house,  a  succession  is 
produced  for  a  considerable  period. — J.  M. 

12321.— Asparagus  beds.— There  is  the 
old  and  new  plan  of  growing  this  vegetable. 
The  old  way  with  raised  beds  is  more  expensive 
and  laborious,  but  I  think  gives  a  greater  return 
of  grass”  than  the  new  one  of  growing  it  in 
rows  (somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Potatoes), 
but,  of  course,  keeping  the  Asparagus  a  per¬ 
manent  crop.  In  either  case  the  ground  must 
be  well  drained,  if  necessary,  in  a  stifif  soil  by  a 
layer  of  brick  rubbish.  On  the  old  plan  the 
beds  should  be  made  4^  feet  wide,  with  alleys 
between  them  of,  say,  2  feet  wide.  Trench  the 
ground  some  30  inches  deep,  and  if  it  can  be 
obtained  put  plenty  of  seaweed  in  the  bottom, 
and  well-rotted  manure  towards  the  centre,  and 
a  good  top-dressing  dug  into  the  surface.  This 
is  best  done  in  February  or  March.  The  beds 
should  be  elevated  by  throwing  the  soil 
out  of  the  alleys  upon  them.  Two  or 
three- year- old  plants  should  be  obtained  as  soon 
as  the  plants  commence  growth.  Form  a  drill 
the  length  of  the  bed,  a^ut  9  inches  from  the 
edge,  lay  the  plants  in  it  a  foot  or  15  inches 
apart,  taking  care  to  spread  the  roots  out  all 
round,  and  to  shako  the  soil  well  in  amongst 
them,  and  cover  them  over  about  4  inches ; 
plant  other  rows,  to  complete  the  bed,  a  foot 
apart.  Keep  the  beds  free  of  weeds,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dry  apply  water.  The  “  grass  ” 
should  not  be  cut  the  first  year,  but  when  the 
foliage  turns  yellow  it  should  be  cut  down  ; 
this,  according  to  the  season,  will  be  from 
October  to  December.  The  following  February 
give  a  top-dressing  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure, 
and  as  Asparagus  is  a  marine  plant,  a  slight 
dressing  of  salt  is  good.  From  this  description 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  on  the  new  must  be  the  same  as  on 
the  old  plan,  the  chief  difference  consisting  in 
growing  the  plants  in  double  rows  on  the  level, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  labour  of  making  and 
keeping  up  the  raised  beds.  The  rows  may  be 
made  two  and  two  together,  with  a  narrow  alley 
between  each  double  row,  and  the  plants  placed 
18  inches  apart  in  alternate  order,  so  as  not  to 
be  opjMsite  each  other.  Manuring  and  watering 
should  be  the  same. — J.  P.,  Lancashire, 


Blackberries.  —  The  crop  of  this  useful 
native  fruit  was  unusually  abundant  this  year. 
The  brilliant  summer  weather  when  the 
Brambles  were  in  bloom,  was  followed  by 
copious  rains,  just  in  time  to  aid  the  finM 
swelling  of  the  fruit,  and  the  bushes  were 
fairly  weighed  down  with  bunches  of  fine 
berries.  These  afforded  a  rich  harvest,  not  onlv 
to  the  rural  inhabitants  who  live  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  commons  and  waste  lands,  of  which 
large  tracts  still  remain  in  this  part  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  but  Blackberry  gathering  affords  a  treat 
to  the  dwellers  in  south-coast  towns,  who  make 
long  excursions  into  the  lanes  and  byeways,  and 
come  home  laden  with  fruit.  The  price  for  it, 
owing  to  its  abundance,  has  lately  declined  con¬ 
siderably.  A  singular  fact,  however,  is  that, 
although  perfectly  wild,  its  value  is  generally 
higher  than  that  of  Strawberries.  The  Black¬ 
berry  in  its  uncultivated  state  grows  most 
abundantly  on  light,  dry  soils.  Banks  and 
hedgerows  are  covered  with  it  in  this  part,  and 
the  dry,  hard  common  lands,  especially  the 
'evated  portions,  are  richly  clad  with  tangled 
a^s  that  grow  on  year  after  year,  yielding 
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INDIAN  DAPHNE. 

(DAPHNE  INDICA.) 

Propagating. — This  Daphne  is 


generally 

propagated  by  nurserymen  by  grafting  on  the 
common  D.  Mezereum,  and  this  is  the  proper 
manner  of  increasing  it,  as  it  grows  more  freely 
than  when  on  its  own  roots,  and  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  suffer  from  an  overdose  of  water. 
Seeing,  however,  the  ease  with  which  this  plant 
is  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  increase  it  in  this  manner  proves 
irresistible  to  many,  and  the  consequence  Is 
that  many  of  the  specimens  found  in  small 
gardens  prove  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
owner,  owing  to  the  inability  to  keep  them  in 
anything  like  a  free  healthy  bloom-bearing 
condition.  Not  that  there  is  any  great  difficulty 
in  preserving  the  plant  in  health  when  growing 
on  its  own  roots,  but  small  growers  are  generally 
so  anxious  to  be  shifting  their  plants  that  they 
almost  invariably  get  this  Daphne  into  too  lar|e 
a  receptacle,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  certain 
to  get  at  some  time  an  overdose  of  water,  and 
the  roots  get  into  an  inactive  state,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  move  them.  The  great  secret 
is  in  the  first  place  to  bring  the  plant  into  a 
root-bound  state,  feeding  for  a  seamn,  instead 
of  shifting,  with  weak  liquid  manure  ;  then 
giving  a  slight  shift,  the  fresh  body  of  soil  is 
quickly  filled  with  fibres. 

Preserving  in  health. — To  ensure  main¬ 
taining  this  Daphne  in  robust  health,  the  head 
of  foliage  should  always  be  somewhat  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  so  that  the 
moisture  poured  into  the  soil  is  quickly  utilised. 
There  ne^  be  no  apprehension  as  to  the  roots 
not  having  a  sufficiently  large  feeding  ground, 
for  this  plant,  like  the  CameUia  and  some  other 
hard-wooded  subjects,  appears  to  be  able  to 
sustain  life,  and  even  vigour,  when  the  soil 
becomes  and  remains  for  sever^  years  packed 
with  fibres,  and  a  thorough  top-dressing  of 
some  concentrated  manure  can  always  be  given 
when  signs  of  diminishing  luxuriance  show 
themselves.  When  a  Dajmne  has  got  into  a 
thoroughly  bad  state  of  health  there  is  only 
one  way  of  restoring  it  to  its  normal  condition ; 
the  cause  of  decay  laying  at  the  roots,  these 
must  once  more  be  brought  into  good  working 
order  before  the  foliage  can  again  assume  the 
hue  of  perfect  health,  or  that  free  circulation  be 
induced  so  indispensable  to  the  formation  of 
vigorous  flower-bearing  wood.  SuMrabundance 
of  food  having  induoed  disease,  the  supply  of 
nourishment  must  be  reduced,  and  that  given 
must  be  of  a  health-giving,  easily-assimilated 
nature.  Let  the  soil  in  the  pot  get  nearly  dry, 
and  then  work  away  as  much  as  you  can  of  it 
with  a  pointed  stick,  carefully  avoiding  the 
least  injury  to  active  healthy  roots,  and  outUng 
back  diseased  ones  to  the  sound  portion  ;  then 
cram  the  roots  in  a  pot  just  large  enough  to  hold 
them,  and  fill  in  with  very  fine  sandy  p^t 
The  best  time  for  carrying  out  this  work  is  just 
as  young  growth  is  being  made,  and  the  ^lant 
should  be  kept  warm  for  a  time  until  new  life  is 
thrown  into  it  by  the  renewed  action  of  the 
nourishing  organs.  Water  carefully  until  signs 
of  healthy  growth  are  discernible,  and  then 
giro  more  liberal  supplies.  The  first  year  will 
tax  the  patience  of  the  grower,  as  there  will  be 
apparently  but  little  progress ;  but  the  vital 
energies  of  the  plant  being  restored,  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  will  see  it  entering  into  a  new  vigorooi 
Ufe. 

REPOirriNG. — And  now  a  word  as  to  re^tting 
this  Daphne.  Never  do  so  until  the  pomts  of 
the  young  shoots  declare  themselves,  for  until 
then  the  roots  are  not  fully  awake  to  their  real 
duties,  and  are  just  as  likely  to  be  sulky  and 
resent  the  disturbance  by  declining  to  enter  the 
fresh  body  of  nutriment  as  not,  in  which  case 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  decaying  at  the  pomts. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  fragrant  plant  in  every 
greenhouse,  and  I  think  many  more  would 
grow  it  could  they  succeed  in  flowering  it  well 
year  after  year.  I  would  advise  intending 
purchasers  to  get  it  if  possible  in  the  grafted 
statoji  as  it  then  does  not  need  so  much  care  ; 
'kud  to  remember  that,  when  on  its  own  roots, 
to  use  laothtofl: :  stronger  than  peat,  whereas 

Tnawi  man  Ka  Amnl/wA/l 


sil^crops  of  fruit  as  to  set  one  thvQkingfhovr  it  _  -.-c,  p 

Is  that  such  a  useful  addition  to  our  fruit  list  bn  the  Mezerieon  good  loam  may  be  employed 
ha.  been  .o  long  negleoted.-J.  G.,  ^-gJ^NAlCHAMPAIGI  C- 
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WINTER  FLOWERING  BEGONIAS  AND, 
THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  beat  flowering  kinds  of  the  shrubby  ever-  j 
green  Begonias  will,  if  properly  managed,  prove  j 
of  good  service,  both  as  flowering  plants  for  the 
conservatory  and  as  a  prolific  source  of  useful 
flowers  for  cutting  during  the  dull  months  of 
winter.  The  blaze  of  brilliant  colours  made  by  ’ 
the  now  indispensable  tuberous- rooted  Begonias 
during  the  summer  being  past,  wo  turn  to  the 
winter- flowering  kinds  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  going  to  rest  of  their  more  gaudy 
brethren.  Although  not  so  brilliant  in  colours  nor 
so  large  in  the  size  of  their  blossoms  as  the  tube-  I 


and  annual  kinds,  the  whole  of  the  above  may 
be  grown  in  a  cool  frame  or  even  out-of-doors 
during  summer.  Cuttings  put  in  early  in  the 
year  soon  strike  root  and  start  into  growth. 
They  should  then  be  potted  into  4-inch  pots  in 
light  rich  soil,  and  when  large  enough  again 
shifted  into  S-inch  pots.  By  plunging  the  pots 
in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  ashes  the  roots  are  kept 
sweet  and  cool.  Water  should  bo  lil)erally  sup¬ 
plied  during  the  whole  of  the  growing  season, 
and  a  syringe  overhead  morning  and  evening  in 
bright  weaker  should  also  be  given  them.  In 
September  the  plants  should  be  removed  into  a 
frame  or  greenhouse,  from  whence  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  warm  conserv'atory  or  inter- 


as  the  flowers  are  often  fertilised  by  bees,  &c., 
which  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  and  so  transfer 
the  pollen  from  one  kind  to  another. 

Selection  ok  sorts. — The  following  is  a 
selection  of  the  best  kinds  for  growing  as  flower¬ 
ing  plants  for  the  winter,  all  of  which  are  easily 
obtainable  and  cheap. 

B.  ASCOTENsis. — A  tall-growing,  fleshy-leaved 
plant  w'ith  large  terminal  drooping  bunches  of 
bright  red  flowers.  A  first-class  autumn  and 
winter- flowering  kind. 

B.  Carribrei  (see  illustration). — This  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  B.  semperflorens  and 
B.  Schmidti.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  B.  semperflorens,  pure  white,  and 
produced  in  abundance.  It  is  a  compact  grower 
and  flowers  freely  during  the  greater  part  of 
winter.  B.  Smith!  and  B.  Bruanti  are  other 
names  by  which  this  plant  is  known.  Under 
the  last  name  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
bedding  plant.  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley^ 
have  lateV  brought  this  fine  sort  into  notice, 
and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  annexed 
illustration. 

B.  Dig.swelliana.— A  hybrid  raised  from  B. 
odorata  crossed  with  B.  fuchsioides.  It  is  a 
short,  robust  grower,  with  medium-fcized  leaves, 
and  flowers  on  long  semi-erect  racemes,  very 
numerous,  and  pale  pink  in  colour. 

B.  FaciLSioiDES.— This  may  be  included  here, 
as  it  flowers  not  only  in  summer,  but  on  through 
the  autumn  and  winter  if  favourably  situated. 
The  tall  handsome  habit  and  the  large  branch¬ 
ing  pendant  panicles  of  bright  scarlet  flowers 
whicn  belong  to  this  plant  are  too  well  known 
to  be  more  than  referred  to  here. 

B.  Lynchiana. — This  fine  winter  flowering 
Begonia  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  B. 
Roezli.  The  immense  heads  of  bright  scarlet 
blossoms  borne  in  winter  by  this  species  are  of 
great  service  both  when  cut  and  when  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plant.  It  is  easily  grown,  and 
should  become  popular,  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all. 

B.  NiTiDA. — Everyone  knows  this  useful  old 

Slant,  its  large  shining  leaves,  borne  on  stout 
eshy  stems,  and  its  terminal  and  axillary 
panicles  of  large,  rose-coloured,  sweet-scented 
flowers  being  frequently  met  with  in  conserva¬ 
tories  during  winter  and  spring. 

B.  Schmidti. — A  dark  green -leaved  plant  of 
compact  habit,  bearing  numerous  small  white 
flow’ers  which  are  abundantly  produced  all  over 
the  plant,  and  form  a  pretty  contrast  with  the 
foliage. 

B.  SEMPERFLORENS. — This  is  always  in  flower 
both  winter  and  summer.  By  pinching  out  the 
flower-buds  in  the  summer  handsome  specimen 
plants  may  be  grown,  and  these  in  winter  will 
flower  freely.  The  flowers  of  the  type  are 
white,  but  there  are  also  varieties  of  this  which 
bear  rose-coloured  or  pink  and  white  flowers. 

B.  socoTRANA — The  pretty  peltate  leaved 
plant  about  which  so  much  has  b^n  said,  both 
Mcause  of  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  bright  red 
flowers  and  the  curious  nature  of  its  stem  and 
rootstock.  It  is  a  deciduous  species,  going  to 
rest  in  spring  to  start  again  into  growth  in  the 
early  autumn.  Though  new  it  is  now  tolerably 
common  and  cheap. 

B.  w  ELTON  I EN. SIS. — An  old  garden  favourite 
which  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  Dregei  and  B. 
Sutherland!.  Its  graceful  bunches  of  pink 
flowers,  which  are  freely  borne  on  the  numerous 
branches,  are  particularly  welcome  in  winter. 

B.  W.  Q. 


New  winter-flowering  Begonia  (B.  Carrierei).  Flowers  white. 


rons-rooted  kinds,  yet  there  is  much  to  admire 
in  the  large  drooping  bunches  of  white,  rose,  or 
scarlet  flowers  w'hich  are  borne  by  the  winter¬ 
blooming  Begonias.  In  addition  to  the  true 
species  of  shrubby  habit  from  which  many  useful 
garden  plants  might  be  selected,  we  have  the 
more  or  less  popular  hybrids,  of  which  B.  osco- 
tenais,  B.  Knowsleyana,  B.  Ingram!,  and  B.  in- 
signls  are  familiar  examples.  Some  of  the 
nnmerous  forms  of  B.  semperflorens  are  also 
in  favour,  because  of  their  free- flowepog^^  and 
ornamental  characterSi  ,  an^. .  in  uthef  8ev|fM 
recently  distributed  kinds;'  bfwMcn  A.  %iarli«^ 
is  one,  we  have  other  useful  plants  for  service  in 
winter. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tuberous-rooted 


mediate  house  in  batches,  so  that  a  succession 
of  bloom  may  be  ensured.  It  is  always  better 
to  start  with  young  plants  every  year  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  old  ones.  The  new  B.  socotrana 
forms  a  cluster  of  bulbils  at  the  base  of  its  stem, 
and  these  should  be  pricked  into  pans  of  light, 
sandy  soil  and  started  in  a  warm  house.  When 
strong  enough  the  plantlets  may  be  potted  on 
and  grown  as  for  Achimenes.  This  species  is 
not  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  cultivated 
out-omoors  nor  in  a  cool  house.  Most  of  these 
P  seeds  every  year,  and  by  gather- 

hicptaftE^ing  these  in  spring  a  large  fiiiVpiy  of 
yemeg  plants  may  be  obtained,  w  hich,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  vigorous  growth  they  make,  aie 
unlikely  to  yield  variety,  or  even  a  hybrid  rac^  - 


PLANTS  AND  GASLIGHT. 

As  regards  injury  or  non-injury  to  plante  in 
dwelling-houses  from  gas,  or,  rather,  gaslight, 
air- desiccation  by  gas  heat,  &c.,  or  the  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  gas  which  is  its  combustion  pro¬ 
duct,  the  following  observations  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  interest Premising  that  gradual 
acclimatisation  to  the  peculiar  atmosphere 
seems  to  be  generally  a  most  imoortant  factor 
in  the  results  or  non-results,  I  would  remark  that 
I  have  found  some  of  the  Acacias  to  shed  their 
little  pinnie  and  then  rapidly  Miish.  I 
mention  the  case  of  a  large  healtny  plant  which 
I  had  of  the  very  rare  and  graceful  Acacia  ^n- 
duliv.  which  seemed  to  exhibit,  though  only  a 
phyliodious,  not  a  pinnate  species,  even 
greaven  asi'dveEi'JPS  1 the  same  noxious  in¬ 
fluences,  whether  actinic,  deslccatory,  sul- 
HA  excitant.  Left  for  cer- 

•  ’’t  K-  not  more  than  tw(»  or  three  hours  (if  I 
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mUtdkke  not,  at  thia  distance  of  time,  for  less 
than  one  hour)  in  a  drawing-roorh  after  the 
lighting  of  the  gas,  it  next  morning  showed 
signs  of  injury,  and,  in  spite  of  getting  every 
possible  ohance  of  recovery  by  instant  removal 
to  the  more  genial  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse, 
never  rallied.  On  the  otner  hand,  with  proper 
precautions,  I  have  not  always  been  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  with  even  some  of  the  pinnatifid  Acacias, 
while  another  of  the  phyllodious  species,  the 
common  Acacia  armata,  seems  very  generally  to 
thrive  well  enough,  even  in  gas-lit  apartments. 

The  general  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  such 
observations  seems  to  be  that  plants  not  only 
naturally  vary  enormously  in  their  suscepti¬ 
bilities  to  the  adverse  gas  influences  or  dwelling 
house  influences  of  whatever  nature,  but  that  a 
very  great  deal  often  depends  on  their  previous 
circumstances  of  growth  and  consequent  excep¬ 
tional  preparedness,  or  unpreparedness,  to  make 
resistance  to  the  desiccatory,  sulphurous-poison¬ 
ous,  or  actinic-excitant,  or  other  abnormal  influ¬ 
ence,  or  influences,  to  which  they  are  to  be  sub¬ 
jected.  What  is  perhaps  likely  to  prove  more  in- 
terestini^  to  at  least  some  of  your  readers  is,  how¬ 
ever,  this,  that  1  have  during  the  last  few  years 
successfully  grown  and  reared  from  the  seed 
during  wiuter  healthy  plants  of  various  sorts  by 
the  light  (I  don’t  mean  heat,  though  I  have  used 
that  too)  of  a  common  gas  flame,  tho  said  flame 
having  been  kept  in  many  cases,  and  with 
benefit,  within  two  or  two  and  a-half  inches  of 
the  plants,  a  proximity  which  wonld,  of  course, 
had  it  not  b^n  for  the  intervention  of  glass, 
have  at  once  burned  up  and  destroyed  the 
plants.  The  gas  flame  was  generally  kept  burn¬ 
ing  day  and  night,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  in¬ 
clination  of  a  pinnatifia-leaved  Acacia,  one  of 
the  included  pot  plants,  to  go  to  sleep  in  one  of 
the  early  morning  hours  by  the  usual  folding 
together  of  its  pinnte.  That  the  gaslight  fairly 
well  supplied  to  the  plants  the  place  of  sunlight 
may  be  inferred,  especially  from  tho  closeness 
of  their  joints — not  much  further  removed  from 
one  another  than  in  the  normal  summer  growths 
of  the  same  plants  near  tho  glass  by  sunlight, 
and  certainly  closer  than  would  have  been  found 
a  winter  growth  bv  winter  sunlight  in  a  green¬ 
house  heated  to  the  point  (during  the  day  and 
evening  often  SOdegs.  and  upwards)  at  which 
the  growth  was  generally  made. 

As  conducted  by  me  under  a  hand-glass  by 
aid  of  a  common  flat  gas-jet  flame,  these  experi¬ 
ments  (though  they  have  enabled  me  to  preserve 
through  winter  some  delicate  plants  which  I 
could  not  otherwise,  having  no  stove,  have 
preserved  alive,  as  well  as  reared  for  me  in  very 
early  spring,  from  seed,  various  healthy  and 
now  thriving  plants,  and  might  bo  of  similar 
service  to  others),  are  of  course  brought  for¬ 
ward,  not  so  much  as  practical  results  in  culti¬ 
vation,  as  experiments  of  some  little  scientific 
interest,  and  possible  pioneers  towards,  and 
fores hadowers  of,  something  of  really  practical 
value,  when  we  come  to  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  gas-jet  improved  gas-jets  and  gas- 
flames,  especially  the  already  well-known  lime¬ 
light,  or  other  gas- flames,  having  their  light 
intensified  and  whitened  by  aid  of  other  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  metals  calcium  or  magnesium,  and 
with  the  accompaniment  of  mirrors  which  will 
reflect  the  light,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  to 
wa*te. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  the 
electric  light  as  applied  to  cultivation.  May 
not  gaslight,  being  as  vet  much  more  within 
the  reach  of  most  of  us,  be  anyhow  in  the  mean¬ 
time  also  deserving  of  some  attention  and 
development  as  a  source  of  light  for  plant¬ 
growing  and  fruit-ripening  ?  Fields 


CINERARIAS  IN  WINTER. 

I  FIND  the  Cineraria  to  bo  even  more  useful  in 
winter  than  in  spring,  and,  as  it  delights  in  a 
cool,  moist  atmosphere,  it  lasts  in  flower  much 
longer  in  winter  than  when  the  sun’s  rays  begin 
to  get  powerful.  In  order  to  have  plants  in 
flower  at  January,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  March,  in  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  tho 
young  plants  are  largo  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  pricked  oflf  in  pans  or  boxes 
filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and  in  these  they 
should  remain  until  they  get  large ^etteugh  to 
pot  off  in  4 -inch  pots^,  | ,  Ap  icold  i  f ram/ls  tl^lteit 
position  for  them  in  SUm'mWrf  khd in  Asn3l0atlit.r 
the  lights  may  be  kept  entirely  off,  as  the 
sturdier  they  are  kept  the  better.  Unless  very 


large  specimens  are  desired,  6- inch  pots  will  be 
large  enough,  for  as  soon  as  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots,  growth  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  weak 
liquid  manure  or  clear  soot  water.  I  find  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house  to  be  the 
best  position  for  them  until  they  come  into 
flower,  when  they  look  well  in  vases  or  drawing¬ 
room  stands.  In  the  case  of  well-grown  plants, 
the  foliage  completely  hides  the  pots,  and  the 
flowers  look  well  under  strong  artificial  light. 
If  green  fly  attacks  the  plant,  fumigate  with 
Tobacco  smoke  or  dust  with  Tobacco  powder, 
but  the  cooler  the  plants  are  kept,  the  less  likely 
are  they  to  bo  affected  with  these  pests.  For 
general  decorative  purposes  named  sorts  are 
hardly  needed,  seedlings  answering  the  purpose 
equally  well.  J.  G. 


A  FEW  GOOD  FUCHSIAS. 
FucnsiAS  are  row  so  plentiful  that  making  a 
selection  is  often  difficult.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  so-called  new  varieties,  they 
by  no  means  supersede  some  of  the  older  kinds 
which  have  long  been  favourites,  and  which  will 
probably  maintain  their  position  for  years  yet 
to  come.  After  flowering  a  large  collection  of 
both  old  and  new  varieties,  I  am  inclined  to  give 
the  following  as  a  selection  of  the  best  in  their 
several  classes ;  and  though,  perhaps,  some  may 
feel  inclined  to  differ  from  me,  the  names  here 
appended  may  at  least  be  taken  as  a  good  dis¬ 
tinct  selection  for  general  decorative  purposes : 

Light  varieties. — In  this  class — that  is, 
kinds  with  a  white  tube  and  sepals,  and  a 
coloured  corolla — Arabella,  or  Mrs.  Marshall,  is 
such  a  well-known  market  plant  that  nothing 
farther  need  be  said  regarding  it,  except  that 
to  flower  early  it  is  surpassed  by  no  other  kind. 
Lady  Heytesbury  is  of  such  sturdy  growth  that 
it  seldem  needs  any  support;  the  corolla,  too, 
is  of  a  pleasing  purplish  tinge  ;  it  is  a  very  fine 
light  Fuchsia  for  summer  flowering.  Starlight  is 
of  good  habit,  and  the  flowers  areflnelv  shaped, 
with  a  deep  magenta- coloured  corolla.  Mrs. 
Bright  has  a  pale  scarlet- coloured  corolla.  A 
very  old  variety.  Guiding  Star,  hsis  a  small  but 
perfectly- shaped  flower  and  a  very  desirable 
habit  of  growth. 

Dark  varieties.— Among  dark  flowers  I 
would  name  Try  me  Oh !  which  for  flowering  in 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  is  one  of  the  beat,  though, 
in  order  to  form  large  specimens,  some  of  the 
more  vigorous  growing  kinds  are  to  be  preferred. 
It  has  a  prettily  reflexed  flower  with  deep 
purple  corolla.  Turban  is  one  of  the  beat  of  the 
crinoline  class.  President  is  a  large  brightly- 
coloured  massive  flower,  and  is  good  in  habit 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  has  individual  blooms 
massive  in  colour  and  brightly  coloured,  while 
the  plant  itself  grows  and  flowers  freely.  Wave 
of  Life  combines  foliage  of  a  golden  tint  with 
finely- shaped  flowers.  Creusa  is  in  all  respects 
desirable,  the  corolla  being  like  purplish- black 
velveted  kinds. 

Dark  doubles. — Among  dark  double- flowered 
kinds.  Avalanche  has  short-jointed  growth,  is 
free-flowering,  and  produces  very  large  blooms. 
Extraordinary  has  short  horizontal  sepals,  and 
is  a  distinct  and  floriferous  kind.  The  Albert 
Memorial  is  in  all  respects  a  desirable  variety. 
Violet  le  Due  is  a  very  double  flower,  with  at 
times  a  parti -coloured  corolla.  Alphonse  Daudet 
has  large  flowers,  combined  with  a  good  free- 
blooming  habit ;  the  corolla  is  a  fine  dark  purple, 
and  for  late  blooming  it  is  a  desirable  kind. 
Nouveau  Mastodonte  is  a  free-growing  variety, 
with  very  large  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which 
are  more  or  less  striped.  This  is  better  suited 
for  growing  into  large  specimens  than  for  flower¬ 
ing  in  a  small  state;  so  are  Phenomenal  and 
Champion  of  the  World,  both  of  which  bear 
great  blooms,  which  are  very  showy,  but 
sparsely  borne  on  small  plants. 

Single  Fuchsias  with  a  white  corolla  are  not 
largely  represented  ;  amongst  them  I  would 
select  Mrs.  E.  Bennett,  a  good  vigorous  kind, 
and  Cannell’s  Gem,  a  pretty  little  free-flowering 
Fuchsia.  Doable  kinds  of  the  same  colour 
ought  to  include  Miss  Lucy  Finnia,  a  weak- 
habited  variety  needing  a  good  deal  of  support, 
but  yielding  in  great  profusion  large  globular 
flowers,  even  on  plants  a  foot  high.  Mdme. 

iJulA  Chretien  Is  also  a  large-flowered  kind,  but 
l^^ns  are  much  longer,  and  the  habit  of  the 
pMtft  alt^ether  stouter,  than  in  the  la'it  nam^jcl. 
mdme.  Galli  Marie  has  the  corolla  of  Bj-imre 
clean  tint,  with  very  bright-coloured  sepallL 


does  well  as  small  specimens;  but  one  of  the 
best  in  this  respect  is  Voix  do  Peuple,  a  sort 
with  small  or  medium-sized  flowers,  something 
like  the  older  Vainqueur  de  Puebla,  but  moro 
floriferous  in  a  small  state  than  even  that  kind. 

A  few  good  distinct  varieties  that  make  flue 
decorative  plants,  yet  cannot  be  classed  under 
any  of  the  above  heads,  are  Earl  of  Beaconafield 
and  Mrs.  Rundell,  with  reddish- coloured  tube 
and  sepals,  and  deep  crimson  corolla.  Though 
the  individual  blooms  are  by  no  means  so  perfect 
in  shape  as  those  of  most  other  kinds,  these 
varieties  are  very  popular  decorative  plants, 
owing  to  the  profuse  way  in  which  their  bright- 
coloured  flowers  are  produced.  There  are 
several  Fuchsias,  the  corollas  of  which  are  more 
or  less  striped,  one  of  the  most  regular  in  this 
respect  being  Bland’s  Striped,  a  dark-colcnred 
flower  striped  with  rose.  Sedan  is  almost  self- 
coloured,  a  sort  of  pale  red ;  it  is  a  showy  deco¬ 
rative  variety.  Alba  coccinea,  with  a  pale 
crimson  tube,  white  sepals  and  purplish  corolla, 
is  quite  a  distinct  flower.  Father  Ignatius  and 
Roderick  Dhu  are  a  couple  of  small-growing 
kinds,  with  bluish- coloured  corolla,  the  last 
having  a  good  deal  of  the  crinoline  character 
about  it.  Though  in  the  opinion  of  some  there 
may  be  other  varieties  that  I  should  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  above  may  be  taken  as  a  good  distinct 
selection.  _  A. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  SEEDS. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  remarked  the 
effect  which  dry  treatment  has  on  newly -sown 
seeds  when  they  vegetate  ?  In  nine  cases  in 
ten  the  first  thing  the  cultivator  does  after 
sowing  a  pot  of  seeds  is  to  water  them  thoroughly. 
Some  even  steep  certain  seeds  in  water  previous 
to  sowing,  which  may  be  advantageous  in 
certain  cases  ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
immediate  soaking  of  newly- sown  seed  is 
beneficial.  I  first  noticed  this  in  the  case  of 
Melon  and  Cucumber  seeds,  viz.,  that  those 
seeds  which  in  ere  not  watered  for  some  days 
after  sowing  germinated  moat  freely  and  more 
healthily.  Those  which  were  well  watered 
when  sown  were  weakest  and  palest  in  the 
foliage,  and  tho  difference  was  quite  apparent 
to  anyone.  Since  then  I  have  carefully  alwtained 
from  watering  all  seeds  we  are  particular  about 
until  they  have  begun  to  swell  and  burst  their 
scales.  Several  physiological  explanations  of 
this  suggest  themselves  ;  but  here  I  only  state 
the  fact  that  seeds  are  better  not  watered  until 
some  little  time  after  being  sown.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  seeds  sown  under  ^lass  ;  but  I  have  often 
noticed  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  outdoor 
seeds,  particularly  in  that  of  Peas,  Carrots, 
Ac.  Peas  sown  in  friable,  dry  soil,  and  which 
experience  a  short  spell  of  dry,  sunny  weather 
afterwards,  come  up  strongly,  and  fewer  seeds 
rot  in  the  ground,  as  many  are  apt  to  do, 
especially  those  of  the  later  and  more  tender 
Marrow  kinds. 

This  may  not  appear  to  be  a  great  matter  ; 
but  1  know  that  in  the  case  of  tine  seeds,  sown 
under  glass,  there  are  often  great  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  much  depends  on  management. 
The  seedsmen,  or  the  quality  of  the  seeds,  are 
not  so  often  to  blame  as  people  sometimes 
think.  No  cultivator  of  experience  expects 
more  than  a  liberal  percentage  of  his  seeds  to 
grow,  while  some  are  always  doubtful ;  but, 
unless  the  sowing  is  managed  skilfully,  many 
things  may  fail  partially  or  altogether.  Covering 
seeds  too  deeply  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes 
of  failure  ;  many  a  failure  is  due  to  this,  and  the 
cause  is  never  suspected.  Big  seeds  of  vigorous 
growing  plants — like  Broad  Beans,  for  example 
— have  almost  as  much  power  as  Potatoes  to 
push  up  through  a  heavy  covering  of  soil ;  but, 
with  exceptions  of  this  kind,  no  seeds  should 
be  covered  deeply,  and  small  seeds  should 
hardly  be  covered  at  all.  It  is  necessary  to 
surround  them  with  sufficient  compost  to  keep 
them  alwca’s  moist,  but  more  than  that  is  not 
needed.  The  seed  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  sown  on  a  perfectly  level  and  even  surface, 
and  then  sprinkled  over  with  a  compost  put 
through  the  finest  of  sieves.  I  am  speaking  of 
seeds  like  those  of  the  Primula,  Cineraria, 
Lobelia,  Carnation,  and  Calceolaria.  It  does 
not  matter  so  much  what  kind  of  compost  the 
seed H  have  g)(^, under  them,  but  that  above  them 
should  always  be  fine  and  open,  consisting  in 
lar^ei4>^rt  of  saiid  aud  |)eat,  and  leaf-mould, 
which  I wi)lr,  b^foupd  suitable  for  covering  any 
seeds.  '  Bui  rather  too  great  a  depth 
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of  even  thia  light  compost  over  very  small 
seeds,  it  is  better  to  barely  cover  them  ont  of 
aight,  and  place  a  sheet  of  newspaper  over  the 
pin,  or  box,  till  vegetation  takes  place.  The 
only  object  of  covering  seeds  seems  to  be  to  keep 
them  moist,  and  this  can  be  efTected  with  a 
paper  cover  only,  laid  over  the  |box.  Begonia 
seed  is  often  sown  in  this  way,  it  being  too  fine 
to  be  covered. 

Next  to  these  matters  comes  watering.  A  pot 
or  pan  of  fine  seeds  is  soon  cleared  by  a  careless 
waterer  or  an  awkward  watering  pot.  The  rose 
of  the  watering-pot  should  be  very  fine,  con- 
luting  of  many  holes,  as  small  as  they  can  be 
bored,  so  that  it  will  just  deliver  the  water  in 
a  gentle  spray  or  mist,  and  not  with  sufficient 
force  to  dislodge  the  seeds  or  disturb  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Seed-pans  should  never  be  floated 
with  water,  or  the  likelihood  is  the  seeds  will 
all  swim  to  one  comer,  and  that  many  of  them 
will  be  buried  and  never  come  up.  The  rules 
to  be  obeen  ed  in  the  case  of  outdoor  seeds — 
flower  seeds  and  vegetables— are  the  same. 
Sow  when  the  soil  is  in  the  open,  friable  state, 
and  cover  thinly,  in  proportion  to  the  variety 
of  seed.  Peas  will  push  through'  3  inches  or 
4  inches  of  soil,  but  more  will  vegetate  under 
less  top- weight,  esMcially  in  heavy  soils.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  should  always  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  Seeds  sown  in  light,  sandy  soil,  are  safe 
under  a  depth  that  would  kill  them  in  a  stiflf 
soil ;  hence  the  rules  laid  down  in  calendars 
are  often  misleading  in  such  matters.  P.  N. 


12382.  —  OhryBanthemiim  Pelioete.— I 
know  a  variety  of  this  name,  which  is  probably 
thesame  as  that  in  question.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a 
Urge  white- flower^,  re  flexed  variety.  It  is 
not  much  grown,  although  it  was  valued 
at  the  time  it  was  sent  out.  It  would 
certainly  be  admissible  in  a  group  of  large- 
flowered  varieties.  It  is  not  Japanese.  If  the 
schedule  said  large- flowered,  incurved  varie¬ 
ties,’*  then  it  would  not  be  admissible.  It  is  of 
the  section  of  Annie  Salter,  Christine,  Dr.  Sharp, 
&C. — J.  Douola.s. 


- This  sort  U  always  classed  in  cataloerucs  as  a  ro- 

flexed  kind,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  which 
tre  reflexed  and  which  Japanese,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
pretty  clea»-.— W.  M. 


Hetrdlness  of  Camellias.— Few  people 
know  how  hardy  the  Camellia  is  in  the  southern 
counties.  It  is  not  only  hardy,  but  it  flowers  in 
a  wonderful  way,  even  in  severe  winters,  and  it 
survives  where  the  Laurel  is  often  killed.  We 
never  saw  Camellias  better  in  any  country  than 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  ground  is 
covered,  sometimes  inches  deep,  with  fallen 
flowers.  We  were  also  pleased  to  find  the  bush 
hardly  less  vigorous  and  free- blooming  at 
Goolhurst,  near  Horsham,  in  a  much  colder 
district.  There,  after  the  severe  salt  gale  of 
last  year,  by  pushing  aside  the  branches  of  thick 
bushes,  many  fresh  flowers  were  gathered  last 
season.  The  plants  are  mostly  grown  in  the 
shelter  of  honsea  or  walls,  but  we  believe  they 
would  afford  quite  as  good  a  result  in  Bhelt<7red 
spots  away  from  such  protection.  The  constant 
presence  of  the  Camellia  in  our  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  has  helped  to  conceal  iti  extra¬ 
ordinary  value  in  the  o^n  air  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  north  or  along  the  coast  it  succeeds. 

Hydrangea  stellata.— The  pretty  star- 
like  double  blossoms  of  this  kind  afford  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  more  generally  culti¬ 
vated  forms  of  Hydrangea,  for,  though  by  no 
means  new,  it  is  but  eeldom  met  with  in  gardens, 
either  as  a  pot  plant,  or,  where  the  climate  is 
sufficiently  mild,  treated  as  an  outdoor  shrub, 
both  conditions  being  suitable  for  it.  Like  the 
common  Hydrangea,  it  is  the  sterile  flowers 
alone  that  form  the  showy  part.  They  are, 
however,  borne  in  aufiicient  numbers  to  form  a 
full  head  or  cluster, and  not  limited  to  ascattered 
few,  as  in  some  varieties  of  H.  japonica.  The 
colonr  of  the  bloom  is  a  light  pink  when  gro\N'n 
under  glass,  but,  if  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the 
open  air,  they  assume  a  deeper  tint. — A. 

Prevention  of  insect  pests.— Thrips 
and  md  spider  are  soon  brought  into  activity  by 
keeping  up  a  hot  dry  temperaturs^^tl^mt 
sn fficient  ventilationQ  |  r Soj  o rdei^o-^iv^ 

thrips  and  other  such  peats,  the  tempehEt^r^f 
a  hot-house  or  greenhouse  should  bo  well  looked 
after ;  and,  lest  any  amateur  rea  krs  who 
are  just  starting  on  a  fi  •  ‘  i  areer 


may  not  know  what  thrips  is,  we  may  state 
that  it  is  a  very  small  dark  insect,  which  ad¬ 
heres  closely  to  the  underneath  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  the  Azalea,  but 
visits  other  plants.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered, 
a  war  of  extermination  should  be  declared  and 

Srosecuted  with  vigour.  Green  fly  is  easily 
etected  and  dealt  with  ;  but  it  is  safer  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  by  smoking  in  time  than  to  allow  the 
pe«t  to  increase  until  it  becomes  a  swarm.  It 
may  bo  safely  stated  that  imperfect  ventila¬ 
tion  and  drought  have  more  to  do  with  the 
appearance  and  establishment  of  these  pests 
than  any  other  causes. — R.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES, 


(MI.'KJKLLAKSOUS.) 

1 2.363  —Japanese  Ohrysanthemums. 
— There  are  very  numerous  varieties  in  this 
section.  The  following  would  be  twelve  good 
sorts Chang,  dark  orange  red  ;  Saltan, 
purple  ;  Pluie  d'Or,  yellow  ;  Elaine,  white  ; 
Yeddo,  lilac;  M.  Cronsse,  coral  red;  Dr. 
Masters,  yellow  and  red  ;  Jane  Salter,  white 
and  lilac ;  Nuit  D’Hiver,  bronze ;  Cry  Kang, 
magenta ;  Peter  the  Great,  lemon  yellow ; 
Rubra  striata,  or  Emperor  Nicholas,  red-tipped 
gold.  The  following  are  also  good  flowers:  — 
Red  Dragon,  Chinaman,  Aurantium,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Rosea  superba,  Orph^e,  and 
Garnet. — J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

11394. — TropsQoltim. — In  reply  to  this 
query,  I  also  very  much  admired  the  lovely 
creeper  at  Bettwa-y-coed,  especially  at  the 
Gydir  Hotel.  1  went  in  to  ask  the  name.  So 
many  people  ioqnired  that  they  kept  the  name 
written  on  Dickson’s  cards,  where  they  got  it 
from  thu8:**Iti8tbeT  ropnoolnm  spectosum,  J  ames 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  and  198, 
Eastgate,  Chester.”  I  sent  to  the  firm  for  two 
planU  or  bulbs.  They  were  just  starting  to 
grow,  packed  in  damp  Moss  by  parcels  post. 
They  have  grown  and  flowered  remarkably  well. 
Any  farther  in({uiry  shall  be  glad  to  answer. — 
Mr.s.  G.  Burnham,  Burs'icickf  Hull, 

12381.— Mlc5e  In  grreenhouse.— They  are 
probably  short-tailed  field  mice,  and  therefore 
very  difficult  to  entice  into  the  ordinary  traps. 
I  once  planted  a  house  with  vines.  They  com¬ 
menced  eating  the  young  growths.  Wo  were 
fairly  puzzled  how  to  destroy  them.  I  found 
they  were  fond  of  Grass.  Wo  therefore  sunk  a 
vewel  in  the  gronnd,  tying  brown  psper  over  it, 
with  a  slit  cut  in  it.  As  soon  as  a  mouse  stepped 
on  the  paper  it  fell  through  into  the  vessel, 
which  was  half- fall  of  water.  Thev  were 
tempted  to  the  trap  by  strewing  fresh  Grass  oo 
the  paper.  We  caught  one  an  hoar  after  setting 
the  trap,  and  the  vines  were  never  afterwards 
touched. — iT.  D.  E, 

Oolouringr  erreenhouee  walls.— When¬ 
ever  greenhouses  have  been  finished  by  practical 
workmen  the  brickwork  of  the  inside  walls  is 
always  whitewashed  to  make  them  look  clean 
and  have  a  light  appearance.  If  your  corre¬ 
spondent  prefers  red,  black,  or  blue  he  can  get 
any  colour  from  the  Silicate  Paint  Company, 
Seel  Street,  Liverpool,  which  will  stick  on  lime, 
glass,  iron,  or  wo^.  I  have  tried  it  on  nearly 
every  material  with  great  snccess — James  C. 
Kershaw,  Bunhuri/f  Chrshirc, 

123S3.— Fruit  trees  for  east  aspect  — The  Morollo 
Cherry  or  Mu*8cl  Plum  would  be  the  heat  for  this  wpect 
I  have  known  (iooseberriee  trained  and  succeed  well  on  a 
north  east  wall. — J.  P.,  Laneaghire. 

12302,— Apolylngr  gras  tar  to  vines.— This  is 
certainly  not  harmless.  It  is  injurious  to  all  trees  ;  at 
least,  to  the  smaller  branches.  The  best  mixture  for 
drrsring  vines  is  strong  soft  soapy  water,  thickened  with 
flowers  of  sulphur :  add  a  little  soot  to  take  olT  the  glaring 
yellow  colour.  This  mixture  will  destroy  any  insects 
Infesting  the  vines.— J.  D.  E. 

12305  — ChiTsanthemum  blooms  spotted  — 
This  is  caused  by  damp.  Any  kind  of  heating  apparatus 
would  do  to  get  rid  of  the  damp,  but  it  should  be  used  in 
the  daytime  when  the  ventilators  are  open.  It  does  more 
harm  than  good  if  used  at  night  when  the  house  is  shut. — 
J.  I).  E. 

12383  — Leaves  for  hotbed.— Tho  best  wav  to  make 
a  hotlted  with  leaves  is  to  mix  them  with  statilo  manure 
fresh  from  the  yard.  A  bed  made  in  this  way  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  no  better  hotbed  can  bo  u?ed  for  propagating 
all  sorts  of  cuttings,  or  for  Cucumbers.  The  leaves  can  be 
raked  ^geiher  and  left  in  a  heap  previous  to  usinff,  or 
*h0yuikv-^  mixed  with  the  manure  at  once.— J.  D.  £. 

^9i,\y ines  In  grreenbouse.  —  A  gmjnhmii «« 
SQf^t  long  by  9  feot  wide  would  well  accommodate  two 
vini^  As  tho  house  Is  intended  to  grow  grcc^h^M 
plants,  Blaok  Hamburgh  would  bo  the  best  ViirmtKy 
Plant  the  vinos  in  the  front  of  the  be  use,  about  4  feet 
from  the  "id; .  !t  is  best  to  place  them  wuUide. — it  T  E. 


Uakrison’s  Ml'SK  (ytmofeur).— Apply  to  one  of  the  hist 
seed  shops  who  advertise  in  our  advertisement  columns. 
Sow  the  seed  in  February  cr  March  in  shallow  pans  placed 

in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse. - Making  LSiF-MouLO 

(Sejytnner).— Make  a  heap  of  tho  leaves  in  the  open,  turn 

them  occ  sionally  ;  time  will  do  the  rest. - Ushkaltiit 

IU)8i»  (F.  .8.).— You  are  apparently  keeping  too  high  a 
temperature  and  too  moist  an  atmosphere,  the  result  b«  log 
flimsy  foliage,  which  is  so  susceptible  to  Injury  by  draughts. 
Lower  tho  temperature  to  about  60  degs.,  and  do  not 
water  or  syringe  more  than  is  neoesaar>’  to  maintain  a  nice 
growing  atmosphere,  and  you  should  regulate  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house  by  the  outside  temperature.  If  fret  zing 
for  instance,  50  dogs,  inside  is  quite  high  enough. 


Names  of  plants.— c’.  8.— l,  Poiypodium  vuiga  c 
cambricum  ;  2,  Polystichum  anralare  proliferum  ;  3,  Poiy- 

stichum  aculeatum  ;  4,  Polystichum  coniifolium - Dm. 

One  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas,  probably  V.  salicifolia.  In 
any  case  it  is  worth  growing.  It  will  bo  hardy  in  your 

locality  ;  or  you  may  grow  it  In  a  pot  In  a  greenhouse. - 

Vnrle  Calanthe  vestita  rubro  oculata ;  2,  C. 

veatita  luteo-oculata  ;  3,  Variegated  Pine  Apple  (Aninassa 
aativa  variegata) ;  4,  Rat-tail  Cactus  (Cereus  flagelliformis). 

Send  better  specimen  next  time. - //.  B.  P.  B.—\,  Nipho- 

bolus  T.ingua  ;  2,  Trichomancs  radicans  ;  3,  Pob'podium 
Hillardleri ;  4,  Polystichum  capense ;  5,  Cotoneaster  mlcro- 

phylla. - Oncestry.—\,  Polypodium  vulgoro  ;  2.  Asple- 

nium  Adiantum-nigrum  ;  8,  Polystichum  munitum  ;  4, 
8.  ecies  of  Mesembryanthemum.  Send  when  in  flower. 

- C.  8.-1,  Cvrtomium  oaryotoidos ;  2,  Pterls  erotica 

albo-lineata  ;  3,  P.  sorrulata ;  4,  Platyioma  rotundifolium. 

Names  of  flnilte.— IF.  C.  Waltrr.—l,  Hunt's  Deux 
Ads  ;  2,  Flower  of  Kent ;  3, 8u  eeney  Nonpareil ;  4,  Bishop's 
Thumb.— — J.  Adnaw.— Cox's  Pomona.—//.  M.  M. — 

Scarlet  Nonpareil. - A.  11. —1,  Adam’s  Pcarmain  ;  others 

not  known. 


QUESTIONS. 


Rules  fbr  Oorrespondente.— A8  oommnnieations 
/br  Insertion  should  be  dmrly  and  concUely  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only  and  aildressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  PuBUSiiBR.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  required,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  number  and  tills  of  the  query 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
Qardkbixo  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
qf  publication,  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  th^  are  received.  Queries  not  answered 
should  be  sent  to  us  again. 


Namlngr  plants  or  ftTllt.— Four  plants,  fruits,  or 
flowers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  are  sent  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  Jloristd  /Unoers,  such  as  Fuchsias. 
Geraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  speoialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  resjwting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel.  Correspondents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  several 
specimens  of  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 


12460,— Hollyhocks.— "J.  D."  dcsoribci  Hollyhocks 

6  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  been  removing  all  growths  from 
the  roots  except  the  main  stem,  and  cutting  avoy  all 
side  branches.  Have  1  been  doing  wrong?— Bkoinnbk. 

12461.— Heatlngr  conservatorv.— l  have  a  span- 
roof  conservatory  leading  from  drawing-room,  18  feet  »  v 
lOj  feet.  I  intend  heating  it  with  hot  water.  What  it  nglh 
of  4-lnch  pipe  shall  I  re4juire  to  keep  temperature  up  to 
CO  degs.  in  winter?  I  also  wish  to  build  a  small  lean-to  and 
heat  it  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost.  Will  someone  kindly 
give  roe  a  ftw'  instruct  ions  on  inanagoment?  I  should  like 
to  grow  a  few  Palms,  Orchids,  and  hothouse  flowois,  also 
some  of  the  cool  greenhouse  varieties.  Can  it  be  done  by 
keeping  one  house  much  cooler  than  tho  other,  and  shift¬ 
ing  tho  plants?— A  Nkw  Sobscribkr. 

12462.— St.  David’s  Leek-W’ould  *‘J.  M  ,”  who 
wnites  "On  Vegetables  Worth  Growing,"  inform  me 
w  here  I  could  get  Leek  seed  of  the  variety  St.  David,  true  ? 

— EXAUi. 

12468.— Jensen’s  Potato  culture.— In  Mr.  Iioh- 
day's  admirable  article  on  Potatoes  he  mentions  tho 
Jensen  system  of  culture,  without,  however,  more  than  a 
bint  of  its  being  one  adapted  for  wet  .soils.  Would  he 
give  some  details?  The  Champion  is  deteriorating,  kline 
had  this  year  a  lot  of  disease ;  but  what  is  to  take  its 
place?- MARKE.T  Growbr. 

12464.— Tuberose  culture.— Will  "  Byfleet”  give  a 
little  more  information  on  the  growth  of  Tubcroeci  and 
time  to  pot  them  ?  I  want  to  bloom  them  in  August  and 
September.  I  want  them  to  g'ow  in  0-inch  pots.  How 
many  bulbs  should  1  putin?— Amatf.ur. 

12465.— Advice  on  a  Holly  tree.— Will  some  r  f 
your  readers  give  me  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  Holly 
tree,  which  seems  in  a  somew  liat  unhealthy  state ?  It  ii  a 
largo  tree,  the  trunk  being  8  feet  high  before  the  branrhes 
be^n.  and  3  feet  from  the  ground  tho  trunk  is  nearly 

7  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  must  bo  quite  fcvmty 
years  old.  The  leaves  are  now  very  scantv,  and  only  grow 
near  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  it  baa  not  had 
berries  for  some  time.  It  grows  on  Grass  in  a  part  of  the 
garden  which  was  formerly  an  orchard.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  pollard  it,  but  before  doing  so  I  am  anxious  to 
near  of  any  other  treatment  thought  to  be  more  advan- 
tageoua.— Cblt. 

I24e6.-Small  glass  fernery  — Would  one  of  y  our 
readers  give  me  a  few  hints  on  making  a  rraall  glass 
fernery  with  a  self-acting  fountain  in  it?  Could  I  obtain 
a  book  on  the  subject?  What  Ferns  would  bo  most 
witable?-W.  H.  H. 

Jfi^ti-^,Briil3ii  ftingI.— Wanted,  the  most  complete 
work  on, British  fungi,  apd  ,pricfV-;-  J.  W. 

il2438.-'-^Ro&e3.'->Siiil!'  be  clad  to  know  the  best  time 
and  way  to  prune  Marecbal  Niel  Rose  in  the  open  ground, 
,  W,j^_tnd  tin  r  llose  seed,  and  the  names  •  f 

twelve  of  the  best  R'ses  in  oultivation  ;  alio  twelve  cf  tlio 
new  ones.- Youko  Flcmst. 
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12460. — Stephanotis  culture.— Will  somo  reader 
kindly  i^ve  the  compoet  which  suits,  and  the  general 
treatment  of  the  Stephanotis  ?— Amatbur. 

12470.— Annuals  for  CUttlngr-— Will  someone  kindly 
give  a  list  of  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  having  white 
or  light-coloured  flowers  suitable  for  cutting  for  bouquets, 
etc.?— Novice. 

[TAe /ollowing  queries  are  shortly  atiMt'ered  by  the  Editor, 
but  rc'uUrs  are  invited  to  give  further  an  ftoers  should  they 
hi  able  to  offer  additional  adriqe  on  the  various  subjects. 
Conditions,  soils,  and  means  rorj/  so  infinitely  that 
several  ansieers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be  very 
xtse/ul. 

12471.— Hardy  flowers  for  town?.— I  am  fond  of 
Ancmonea.but  fear  that  in  the  north  of  London  I  can  hardly 
expect  to  grow  such  kinds  os  fulgens  ;  but  should  bo  very 
glad  if  someone  would  toll  me  whether  I  may,  within  four 
miles  of  Charing  Cross,  succeed  with  Anemone  Japonica 
alba.  If  in  the  spring  1  buy  some  roots,  through  the 
parcels  post,  will  they  bloom  in  the  autumn  of  same  year? 
Iris  alata  succeeded  in  a  pot  in  a  very  slightly  heated  green¬ 
house,  and  will  it  flower  in  December  or  January  1  — 
A.viuio.vii. 

(//  you  pet  good  •fro7if7  plants  of  A.  japonica  they  tcould 
probably  flower  next  autumn.  Plant  thexn  in  fresh  loamy 
soil,  not  in  the  ordinary  patty  soil  of  a  town  garden  ;  get  a 
barrowload  from  a  florist.  Iris  alata  will  succeed  and 
dower  in  a  pot,  but  don’t  give  it  heat;it  only  needs  protec- 
tion,  not  he-al.—Eo.] 

12472.— American  Blackberry.— I  sec  this  reputed 
as  something  diffeiing  from  and  superior  to  the  English 
niackberrv.  Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  it  is  a  different 
j  lart,  and  if  so  where  cm  it  bo  got?— W.  M.  C  ,  Clapton. 

I  The  A  inen'can  Blackberry  only  d  iffn-s  from  our  common 
sort  in  being  more,  productive,  and  the  fruit  being  larger, 
better  flavoured.  There  is  a  long  list  of  sorts  noweultivated 
by  Americans,  who  have  developed  quite  a  trade  in  them  of 
late  years.  We  sntend  to  allude  to  this  subject  at  some 
future  date.— Ed.  1 
12473.— Holllee  not  berrylner.— Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  say  the  reason  why  Hollies  berry  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  not  at  all  in  others?  Are  Hollies  like  Yew  trec&  male 
and  female  ?  Former  here  produce  annually,  pollen  freely, 
latter  berries  as  freely  within  gunshot  of  each  other.  We 
have  male  and  female  Aucuba  Japonica  growing  together 
without  ever  a  berry,  and  have  procured  and  planted 
Hollies  all  laden  with  berries,  but  in  pure  country  air,  with 
abiindanceTof  liccs,  never  afterwards  berry’.  How  is  this? 
A  Scotch  Scbscrirkr. 

[The  productivenei*s  of  Hollies  murk  depends  on  ths 
locality  ami  the  condition  of  the  weather  at  the  time  the 
bushes  are  in  flower.  If  frosts  injure  the  flowers  there  will 
be  a  scarcity  qf  berries,  but  if  mild  at  the  time  a  good  berry 
crop  is  generally  the  result.  The  trees  are  often  of  one  sex 
only,  but  as  a  rule  har>e  male  and  female  ylwers.— Ed.] 
12474.— Frosting  evergreens.— Can  anyonetcllme 
how  to  frost  evergreens  with  alum  tor  decorating  pur¬ 
poses  ?— F.  M.  C.  E. 

(Dip  the  branches  in  a  tveak  solution  consisting  of  egual 
parts  of  gum  arabic  and  gxim  tragacanth  combined^  then 
fprinkling  them  with  powdered  alum  before  the  gum  tsdry. 
-Ed  ] 

12476  — Good  Mushroom  spawn.— Would  the 
writer  who  tells  us  in  Cardsniko  of  the  excellent  Mushroom 

Xwn  that  he  aU’ays  got  from  some  source  near  London 
>  tell  us  what  that  source  is,  so  that  I  and  others  may  get 
some  from  the  same  place,  as  we  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  quality  of  the  spawn  supplied  elsewhere  ?— T.  Rider. 

[Any  goi)d  nurserj/man  should  be  able  to  supply  the  best 
spatm^  bxU  by  way  of  supplementing  such  supply  it  is 
ivorth  while  sometimes  to  make  a  little  for  yoursef.  Mill 
Truck  Mushroom  sjmwn  is  very  popular  among  gardeners, 
and  it  nay  be  bought  at  Cuthush's  in  Ilighgaie.  1  he  French 
form  is  quite  different  in  texture,  is  cont-uLered  very  good, 
and  is  sold  in  little  boxes  by  Messrs.  Vihnorin,  of  Tar  is, 
There  is  nho  an  rxee.llent  spawn  grown  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
La n'c field  Street,  Harrow  Hood,  who  makes  his  oien.— Ed.] 
12470— Red  spider  on  Pansies.— Ncarlv  all  my 
Pansy  cuttings  in  frames  arc  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  1 
fear  will  not  survive  should  the  winter  prove  severe.  They 
are  infested  by  what  appears  to  bo  rod  spider.  Would 
some  of  your  readers  kindly  point  out  a  cure  ?  I  thought 
of  watering  with  soap-suds,  but  am  afraid  of  dampatthls 
lato  porioa  of  the  year.  How  would  Tobacoo  powder  do  ? 
— J.  B. 

[ff  badly  infested  we  fear  there  is  not  much  hove  for 
jy>ur  Pansies.  Try  a  strong  fumigation  of  Tobacco, 
Water  would  be  the  remedy  in  summer,  but,  as  you  oburrs. 
it  tvould  not  do  in  mid  iciuter.  You  have  probxbly  given 
too  much  dry  heat.  —  Ev.] 

12477  —Roses  in  pots.— Some  time  ago  I  purchased  a 
few  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea-scented  Roses  in  pots,  and 
would  feel  obliged  for  a  few  hints  on  their  cultivation.  The 
soil  Uiey  are  in  at  present  is  very  hard  and  dry.  Is  a  cool 
greenhouse  a  suitable  place  for  them  ?— J.  D. 

[See  page  562  in  present  issue.— Ed.] 

Readers  tchose  (pirstions  are  not  answered  are  requested  to 
repeat  them. 


has  been  widely  felt.  He  died  young — in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  We  have  never  met  a  man  so 
young  who  had  so  varied  a  store  of  practical  ip- 
formation  on  vegetable  and  fruit  culture — a  store 
very  much  added  to  by  a  steady  stream  of  useful 
knowledge  passing  through  Gardening,  which 
he  used  to  say  was  quite  different  from,  and  in 
various  ways  more  instructive  than,  what  is  seLt 
to  the  papers  that  represent  the  high-class 
gardeners  practice.  He  was  at  work  cheerfully 
till  within  three  days  of  his  death.  He  has  left 
a  widow  and  one  child  to  mourn  his  loss,  and 
many  warm  friends  who  regret  his  early  death. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  buried  at  Wandsworth  Cemetery 
on  Saturday  morning  last.  In  a  future  number 
we  hope  to  publish  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Shaw — the 
only  one  that  had  been  taken  of  him. 


OBITUARY. 


/gCliarflen  Eepsites. 


Two  Prize  Medals. 

QuaUty,  THE  BEST  in  the  Market. 

All  sacks  included. 

PEA  best  brown  fibrous  . .  4s.  6d.  i>er  sack ;  5  sacks  'ur  SOs. 
PF.AT.  best  black  fibrous  . .  3s.  6d.  ,,  6  socks  for  15s. 

PEAT,  extra  selected  Orchid  Ss.  Od. 

LOAM,  )>est  yellow  fibrous  ..  ) 

PREPARED  COMPOST,  best 

LEAF  MOULD,  best  only.. .  *>««»•  (Hacks Included). 

PEAT^MOULD . ) 


SILV^ER  ^ND^coarse,  Is.  3d^^r bush.,  12s.  half -ton,  228.  ton. 


oAAj  ▼  LP,  uunmiTi  in.  u 

RAFFIA  FIBRE,  best  only.  Sd.  per  lb.. 

TOBACCO  CLOTH,  finest  imported.  8d  lb  .  28  lb  18s. 
TOBACCO  PAPER  «Utto  (Speoialite),  8d.  lb.,  28  lb.  18s. 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  finest  Milltrack,  .68.  i»er  bushel. 
SPHAONU.M  MOSS,  all  selected,  28.  iier  bush.,  Gs.  per  sack. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE 

(By  Chubb's  special  process),  sacks.  Is.  each  ;  10  sacks,  9b. 
15  sacks,  13s. ;  20  sacks.  i7s. ;  30  sacks.  25e.  ;  40  socks,  30s. 
Truck-load,  loose,  free  on  rail,  SOs.  Limited  quantities  of  O, 
special  quality,  granulated,  in  lacks  only,  2a  each.  Termi, 
strictly  Cash  with  order. 

CHCTBB,  ROUfn>,  and  CO., 

West  Porry_R^d^JiWlwAll,  London,  R. _ 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

lOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Ib.  3d.  i 


pOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  1b.  3d.  per 
U  bag ;  10  bags  for  12a ;  30  for  SOs. ;  truck  load,  free  oc 
rail,  30s. :  Best  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  5a  pet  sack,  6  for  22a  6d. : 
Black  Fibrous  Peat,  4b.  6d.  per  sack,  5  for  20b.  ;  Coarse  SilvM 
Sand,  la  6d.  per  bushel;  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Loaf,  and 
Peat  Mould,  la  per  bush.  Potting  and  Bulb  Oompoeta  Is.  4d 
per  bush. ;  ^  per  sack.  Riissia  Mats  of  evenr  description. 
Artificial  manures.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Tobacoo  Clotb 
and  Paper.— Write  for  price  list.— W.  E.  WARD  Ji  00.,  Unioc 
Obambora  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.O^ _ 


Benniiie  Barden  Eeqnisitee. 


A  S  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS, 

the  leading  Gentry,  and  Florists  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ooeoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  beet  only,  la  6d.  per  rao  ; ;  10  for  13b.  ; 
15  for  18a  ;  30  (or  22s. ;  30  for  SOs.,  sacks  included.  Truck, 
oontaining  more  than  two  tons,  free  on  rail,  S3b.  Selooieo 
Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  6a  ner  sack  ;  6  for  22s.  Go.  Black  Peat 
4a  Gd.  per  sack ;  6  for  2diB.  Coarse  Sliver  Sand,  la  Gd.  per 
bushel ;  14a  half  ton ;  26a  per  ton.  Yellow  Fibrniu  Loam 
licaf  Mould,  and  Peat  Blould,  each  at  la.  per  bushel 
Sacks  AND  Bags  4d.  kach.  Fresh  Sphagnum,  8a  Gd.  pe 
sack.  Manure*,  Garden  Sticks,  Labels,  Vir^n  Cork,  Bussiai. 


Mate,  Raffia,  Prepared  Compost,  FertiUser,  Ac.  Beet 
TOBACOO  CLOTH,  8d,  per  lb. ;  28  lb.,  18a  SPECIALITI 


Tobacoo  Paper,  lOd.  per  In. :  28  lb.  21a  Price  List  on  applioa 
tion.—W.  HERBERT  a 


touthwark  Street.  Tiondon  H.K.  flate  19.  Nf»w  Broad  Ktrwt) 


GARDEN  REQUISITES, 

At  Reduced  Prices. 


pOCOANUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  4  buahel  aaok, 

^  Is.  3d.,  10  sacks,  lls.,  sacks  free ;  truck  load,  free  on  rail. 


;  best  brown  fibrous  pmt.  5s.  ^r  sack,  5  for  218. ;  block 


fibrous  peat,  4s.  Gd.  per  sock,  5  for  18a  Gd. ;  coarse  silver  sond. 
Is.  3d.  bushel,  13s.  1-ton ;  yellow  fibrous  loam,  leaf  and  peat 
mould.  Is.  bushel;  potting  and  bulb  oompoeta  Is.  3d.  per 
bushel,  4s.  Gd.  sack— sacks,  4d.  each ;  Russia  mats,  manurea 
garden  sticks,  and  labels,  virgin  Oork.TobaocooInth  and  paper. 
Beet  imported.  Write  for  free  price  list.— W.  WARREN 
^00.,  S.  WhitocroBS  Place,  Wilson  Street.  City. 


PATENT  GAS  CONSERVATORY  BOILERS 

A  from  35b.  ;  hot-water  apparatus  tor  gas  from  SOs. ;  hot- 


water  apparatus  for  oil,  from  35s.  6d.- 
122.  Newirate  Rtreet.  K  C. 


Q.  SHREWSBURY 


TO  THE  DELICATE. — Do  not  shiver  with 

cold  this  winter,  but  use  one  of  NORMAN’S  HEATING 


STOVES,  and  have  warmth  and  comfort  in  one  minute ;  they 
can  bo  luied  in  any  part  of  the  house,  bedroom,  pantry,  cuu- 
servatory,  4c.  Sent  carriage  paid  to  all  warts  of  the  onintry 
oq  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  4b.— Address  Mr.  THUS. 
mRMAN,  76,  Liverpool  ^ad.  London,  N.  N.B.— These 
Stoves  are  splendid  for  consi^rvatorles. 


jttEENHOUSES^OR  EVERYBODY.— To 

U  all  who  are  about  to  buy,  call  and  see  the  Little  Gem. 


O.  FRAZER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Norwich. 


advertised  at  708.  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Horticultural 
Works,  bottom  of  Nightingale-road,  Woodgreen,  N.,  where 
you  can  get  a  greenhouse,  from  GOs.  to  ;6G00.  Write  for  0,;dcn 
and  Co.’s  Special  Price  List,  and  New  Designs  for  1835,  iiost 
free,  two  stamps.  N.B.— Please  to  note  tlie  address,  and 
beware  of  imitations. 


(XATHER  Honey  from  your  Flowers.  — 

VA  “THE  APIARY."  6s.  (postage ^). 


—  xun  m  UD.  «LnjnMU(o  By  Alffcd  Ncigh- 

bour  (Geo.  Neighbour  4  Sons.  127rHigh  Holbom,  W.C.),  149, 
Regent  StrocL  'Y.  Fide  ndvt.  in  Garden  and  GAnDKNiNo 
from  March.  Ac 


These  Greenhouse*  supplied  as  “Tenants'  Fixtures*  (Ih* 
lower  part  of  which  is  framed  and  flush  panelled),  or  for 
ori»ctlon  on  Brickwork.  Constructed  of  well-seasoned  Red 
Doal.  All  parts  carefully  fitted  and  plainly  marked,  so  that 
any  handy  man  can  easily  erect  them.  Made  in  light*,  glased 
with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  ceats  of  good  oil  colour. 


MR.  C.  W.  SHAW. 

We  have  to  announce  with  great  regret  the 
death  of  Mr.  Shaw,  editor  of  Gardening 
Illustrated,  which  took  place  on  Monday 
morning,  the  22ad  ult,  after  a  long  and  patient 
B':ruggle  with  consumption.  Mr.  Shaw  began  his 
gardening  career  at  I^rd  Hatherton’s  garden  at 
Teddlesley  Park,  and  afterwards  added  to  his 
experience  in  some  of  the  best  gardens,  including 
those  of  Sherborne,  Hatdeld,  Netley  Castle,  and 
Cobham  Park.  Some  ten  years  ago  be  joined 
the  stair  of  The  Garden,  in  the  sprvlce  of  which 
h)  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  konSmL^arkc 

girdena  and  oihor  gardens  id  HOK  riUULT 

From  the  second  number  of  GARDwefNiThe  voa«  O  •  boientifio,  and  NATURAL  maPGIlY^  B'AIiB 
charge  of  it,  and  how  well  the  work  was  done  nn  StTeoL  Covant  Garden,  ix-caor.  i 

th«  lntere.t  ol  tho.e  to  whom  the  paper  appealed  I  ‘M.  5*'’^=’ 


dfl  YARDS  RABBIT  NET,  12  meeh  wide. 

poet  free,  la.  3d. ;  60  yards  Rabbit  Not,  18  meeh  wide, 
post  free,  15a  GfL  ;  12  Rabbit  ferreting  Nets,  poet  free,  Ce.  6<L  ; 
fctfolding  Net,  on  bamboo  ’  ■ 


KK)  poles,  18  feet  long,  eoinpkto„2!>».::. 
ran.  in«  W  CUT.T.TNGKOUD.  Forewt  Gat.)  -'  ! 


For  Drickwork. 
£17  16*.  Od. 
£83  7*.  Od. 
£43  6*.  Od. 


Tenant*’  Fixture*. 

12  ft.  by  8  ft.  ..  £25  3*.  Od. 

15  ft.  by  10  ft.  ..  £31  7a  Od. 

30  ft.  by  12  ft.  . .  £51  15a  Od. 

rhroc-quarter  Garden  Frame,  with  new  (registered)  Sot-ope* 
md  Comer  Fasteninga  Mode  of  good  Red  Deal,  side*  and 
.‘uds  U  inebee  thick,  lights  3  inches  thick.  Qlaxed  with 
11 -oz.  glass,  and  painted  4  coat*  of  good  oil  oolonr.  No.  1 
tize.  4  ft.  by  6  ft ,  £2  17b.  No.  S  siie,  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £4  lOa 
So.  3  size,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £6  6a  td.  Packing  case*  from  4*.  to 
•;b.  Gd.  Two-thirds  allnweil  when  returned 


Carriage  paid  to  any  RailwAy  Btatinn  in  England  and 
Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  post  fiee,  two  penny  stamp*. _ 


SIMPLEX 


NO  IRON,  ZINO 
OR  PUTTY  USED 


GLAZING. 


Section  of  a  Rafter  before  and  after 
Glazing. 


NO  SPECIAL  CONTRACT  REQUIRED 
FOR  ITS  ADOPTION. 


Suitable  for  almost  Universal 
Application. 


N.B.— The  Lead  Strip*,  which  are  the  special  feature  of 
this  System,  require  no  skilled  labour  to  fix  ;  breakage*  can 
be  repaired  by  anyone  and  ALL  OUTSIDE  PAINTING  18 
DISPENSED  WITH. 


BOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


PATENT  LEAD  STRIPS, 

GROVER  &  CO.,  Lmtd., 

ENGINEERS,  &C., 


Britannia  Works,  Wharf  Road, 
City  Road,  N. 


WRITE  FOR  PRO! 


SPECTUS.  ILLUSTRATIONS,  . 
TESTI MONIALS^ _ 


SPECIALLY  CHEAP  GLASS. 


Packing  Cases  free  and  not  returnable. 


1(X)  squares  glasi  at  the  following  prices  :- 
15  ox.  ' 

13|by  8  for  10*.  Od. 

12  by  9  „  10*.  Od. 

.  138.  Gd. 

ISs.  Gd. 

13*.  Gd. 

19b.  Od. 

228.  Od. 

25*.  Od. 


14  by  10 
16  by  9 
13  by  12 
13  by  12 

19  by  12 

20  by  12 


31  ox. 

ISiby  8  for  14s.  Od. 

13  by  9  14a  01 

14  by  10  „  3la01 

15  by  9  „  21s.  01 

13  by  12  ..  3ls.  01 

16  by  12  2Ga  61 

18  by  12  32s.  01 

20  by  12  „  40a  01 


900  squares  15-oz.,  8  by  6,  or  2Sc  squares,  8j  by  6},  or  330 
square*,  9i  by  Gi,  or  170  squares.  9  by  71,  or  liO  squares,  10  by 
8,  for  1()b.  Co. 

Putty,  Id.  per  lb. ;  Paint,  ready  mixed,  in  lib.,  ffib..  4Ib..  and 
71b.  tins,  at  6d.  per  Ib.  Other  size*  of  glass  qiKitcd  for  on 
application.  Afi  glass  paokt-d  in  own  Warehouse,  seldom  sny 
jbrc^aiBe^  purchasers  will  oblige  by  making  tbelr 

triune*  tokiiit  the  above  sizes. 


WAINWKIGHT, 


on  application  or  post  (r«e. 


Glau  Wareho^ 


«  i  lo;  AXFll«D"  STRECT.  BOAR  LAnSTLeEDS- 
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FRUIT  the  middle  of  each  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  injury,  the  balls  should  be  carefully  turned  out 

’  taking  a  thin  piece  of  wood  off  with  the  bark —  of  the  pots  and  thoroughly  soaked  in  tepid 

GRAPE  CULTURE  ^  placed  together,  securely  water,  this  rendering  the  separation  an  easy 

‘  bound,  and  coated  over  with  wax  or  not,  accord-  matter — any  bruised  or  unhealthy  roots  must 

•  k  1  ing  to  the  desire  of  the  operator.  We  use  that  be  cut  away  above  the  unsound  part,  as  this 

u  the  Bl^k  Ilamburgh,  and  perhaps  no  other  known  as  Lefort's  Mastic,  and  this  is  kept  in  facilitates  healing.  As  before  advised,  the 
under  indinerent  culture  constantly  produces  stock  by  most  seedsmen.  It  is  easily  spread  border  ought  not  to  be  allow’ed  to  become 
auch  crops  of  fairly  good  fruit,  while  there  are  with  a  smooth  flat  piece  of  wood,  but  if  at  all  saturated.  In  planting  do  not  make  deep  boles 
few  superior  to  it  when  well  grown.  At  the  still'  it  should  be  warmed  prior  to  use.  The  for  the  roots,  as  these  will  strike  downwards 
same  tin^  I  maintain  that  far  too  many  vinos  of  lower  half  of  the  graft  in  bottle  grafting  is  only  too  quickly,  but  the  roots  should  bo  spread 
It  have  TOen  planted,  not  only  in  vineries  con-  inserted  in  a  suspended  bottle  of  water,  this  out  to  their  full  length  in  one  or  even  two  layers 
nected  with  small  gardens,  but  also  in  very  many  serving  to  partially  support  the  graft  till  such  if  need  be,  and  each  bo  carefully  mixed  with  a 
large  gardens.  For  forcing  it  is  invaluable,  time  as  the  union  with  the  stock  is  complete,  little  good  and  rather  fine  compost.  Water 
though  not  much  more  so  than  Madresfiold  say  when  the  shoot  from  the  former  is  hal^w'ay  ought  to  be  given  at  once  if  the  border  is  at  all 
Court;  but  why  grow  so  many  for  the  main  or  up  the  house.  Inarching  is  another  simple  and  dry,  and  a  mulching  of  straw  litter,  which, 
only  crop,  as  the  case  may  be,  seeing  that  they  rarely  failing  method  of  changing  the  variety,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  is  recom- 
nj^a  at  a  time  when  other  fruits  are  plentiful.  Any  nurseryman  can  supply  a  medium-sized  mended  for  a  night  covering,  and  may  well  be 
and  when  nothing  but  the  very  best  samples  pot  vine  of  the  sort  or  sorts  required,  which  raked  oft'  during  sunny  days.  The  canes  are 
more  than  from  Is  6d,  to  maybe  joined  to  the  established  vines  in  much  usually  taken  through  openings  in  the  front 
'.i.  per  lb.  ?  Better  by  far  grow  more  of  the  the  same  manner  and  same  time  as  recommended  wall  directly  under  the  sill,  and  this  can  best 
valuable  late-keeping  Grapes,  such  as  Muscat  of  for  bottle -grafting.  The  strongest  bud  nearest  be  done  before  the  roots  are  covered.  Thty 
Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  and  the  graft  beyond  the  point  of  union  should  be  should  not  be  staked  up  till  after  they  ha\e 
Gros  Maroc.^  With  the  latter  1  have  not  had  encouraged  to  grow,  those  beyond  being  rubbed  broken  evenly.  If  strong,  say  about  1;}  inches 
much  experience,  but  if  Mr.  Coleman,  after  out,  while  those  below  the  union  ought  to  in  circumference,  and  supposing  they  were 
having  grown  it  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  be  thinned  out  and  kept  rather  closely  stopped,  planted  in  the  autumn  or  not  later  than  January, 
co^idera  it  of  easy  culture  and  in  every  respect  The  graft  will  bo  still  supported  by  the  parent  they  may  be  shortened  to  where  they  reach  the 
a  desirable  late  sort,  no  stronger  testimony  in  pot  vine  till  the  autumn,  when  it  may  be  severed  trellis,  but  later  on  they  are  certain  to  bleed  if 
^  given.  Mrs.  Pince’s  just  below  the  union.  Supposing  there  is  pruned  and  will  be  much  weakened  thereby ; 
Muscat,  though  a  good  late  Grape  when  well  another  rod  or  vine  near  to  be  inarched,  or  if  consequently  disbudding  in  this  case  is  much 
^wn,  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  to  amateurs,  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  success  of  the  first  the  safest  method  of  shortening  to  the  desired 
Neither  is  Gros  Colmar,^  which  requires  very  attempt,  a  shoot  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  length.  What  are  generally  sold  as  planting 
supwior  culture  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Ain-  from  near  the  base  of  the  pot  vine,  and  this  canes  are  seldom  strong  enough  to  be  laid  in  or 
wick  Seedling  is  a  noble  Grape,  but  it  is  a  bad  when  of  good  size  and  strength  can  be  inarched  retained  to  the  height  of  the  trellis.  Any  below 
Ktter,^  and  does  not  keep  so  well  as  any  of  the  or  united  to  another  growing  shoot  of  nearly  the  size  above  given  should  either  bo  pruned  or 
foregoing.^  The  first  mentioned  four  sorts  are  the  same  size  on  the  intended  stock.  In  this  disbudded  to  the  lowest  point  where  suliicient 
not  so  ditficnlt  to  grow  as  some  people  imagine,  case  of  inarching  with  growing  wood  all  that  is  light  will  reach  the  young  shoots  to  ensure  the 
They  certeinly  require  a  longer  season  to  ripen  necessary  is  to  cut  slices  to  correspond  from  desired  healthy  leaf  growth.  An  ordinary 
in,  but  in  other  respects,  as  I  shall  endeavour  both  stock  and  graft  and  to  bind  the  two  greenhouse  temperature  should  bo  maintained 
to  show,  their  culture  is  simple  enough.  With  wounds  neatly  together.  Those  young  vines  till  the  vines  have  well  bnrsted  their  buds,  and 
Grapes,  as  with  other  fruits,  it  is  of  the  greatest  we  intend  to  inarch  on  to  strong  old  vines  arc  later  on  it  should  bo  raised  in  order  to  encourage 
importance  that  a  prolonged  supply  be  main-  now  lieing  struck  from  eyes,  and  will  be  fit  for  an  early  maturity.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
tained  rather  than  ruinous  gluts,  and  those  who  the  purpose  about  the  middle  of  June.  In  all  tancea  apart,  I  should  recommend  that  they  be 
have  only  one  house  te  depend  upon  should  and  every  case,  supposing  the  shoot  from  the  disposed  not  less  than  4  feet  apart,  or  one  to  each 
Klect  varieties  that  will  ensure  a  succession,  graft  or  new  sort  introduced  is  allow’ed  to  rafter.  It  is  true  they  are  often  more  thickly 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  very  late  Grapes,  extend,  the  shoots  on  the  stock  beiog  kept  planted,  but  it  is  a  bad  practice  all  the  same, 
I  would  grow  one  or  two  rather  earlier  sorts,  within  bounds,  strong  fruiting  rods  of  the  fall  especially  if  plants  are  to  bo  grown  underneath, 
rach  as  MadresHeld  Court  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  length  of  the  roof  ought  to  be  obtained.  These  Jn  order  to  have  Grapes  without  cropping,  and 
noth  of  which  are  improved  in  quality  if  rather  may  then  replace  the  old  rods,  which,  to  pre-  thereby  greatly  weakening  the  permanent  vines, 
more  heat  than  suits  the  Black  Hamburgh  be  vent  excessive  bleeding,  ought  to  be  sawn  off  as  it  is  the  general  practice  to  plant  other  vines 
giy^n  them.  Boon  as  the  crop  is  secured.  midway  between  them.  Tliese  are  termed 

Changing  VARiETiKS.— It  isaneasy,  and,  as  I  Time  and  methods  for  planting. — All  the  “supernumeraries,”  and  are  heavily  cropped 
have  pointed  out,  a  desirable  matter  to  change  principal  nurserymen  supply  vines  suitable  for  for  one,  or  perhaps  two  seasons,  and  then 
established  sorts,  especially  if  they  possess  planting  in  any  position,  and  the  extraordinary  cleared  out. 

wfticient  vigour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  number  of  these  annually  sold  is  evidence  that  Raising  vines  from  eyes. — Vines  are  very 
Hamburgh,  to  form  suitable  stocks  for  choicer  the  number  of  Grape  growers  is  increasing.  By  easily  raised  from  eyes  and  cuttings  selected 
kinds.  This  may  bo  effected  without  the  loss  far  the  greater  number  are  bought  by  the  pro-  from  ripened  growth,  and  may  the  same  season  bo 
of  a  crop  either  by  grafting  or  inarching,  the  prietors  of  comparatively  small  gardens,  as  ac-  grown  into  strong  fruiting  canes,  or,  if  planted, 
former  being  performed  when  the  sap  is  rising,  cording  to  my  experience  gardeners  in  charge  will  perfect  hard  and  almost  pithless  rods  of  the 
and  the  latter  at  the  same  time  or  during  the  of  larger  places  prefer  to  raise  their  own  vines  length  of  the  house.  January  is  the  month  pre- 
finmmer.  ^  W  hen  we  proceeded  to  change  the  from  eyes  or  cuttings,  and  to  plant  these  when  ferred  for  putting  them  in,  and  failures  very 
varieties  in  our  own,  as  well  as  a  neigMiour’s  growing  strongly— out  then  tho  borders  are  rarely  occur.  An  eye  consists  of  a  single  bud 
vinery,  wo  tried  four  different  methods,  and  mostly  wholly  inside,  or  the  vines  are  with  nearly  an  inch  of  wood  above  and  below, 
were  successful  in  each  case.  At  pruning  time  planted  inside,  the  roots  having  free  access  with  the  ends  cleanly  cut  and  a  thin  slice  taken 
a  strong  lateral  was  reserved  near  the  l^ttom  to  an  outside  border.  I  have  successfully  off  the  imder  side.  A  cutting  may  consist  of 
of  each  rod,  and  on  these  we  tried  grafting,  established  young  growing  vines  in  an  outside  two  or  more  buds — I  might  say  any  number  up 
bottle-grafting,  and  inarching  the  ripened  wood  border,  but,  os  a  rule,  the  change  from  a  warm  to  a  dozen  ;  neither  does  it  much  matter  if  they 
M  well  as  the  growing  shoots  later  on.  Graft-  house  to  a  cold  border  greatly  checks  root  action,  be  out  to  a  joint.  The  eyes  or  short  cuttings 
ing  is  best  performed  when  the  stock  has  made  and  this,  in  its  turn,  so  affects  the  top  growth  may  either  be  bedded  in  singly  in  small  inverted 
some  progress,  the  bad  of  the  graft  or  scion  being,  that  the  vines  do  not  always  recover  the  same  turves  or  in  4 -inch  pots  of  good  soil,  the  buds 
however,  still  dormant.  The  scion  consists  of  season.  Besides,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  bringing  only  of  the  former  showing  above  the  surface, 
a  single  bud,  with  an  inch  of  wood  above  and  the  tender  growth  through  the  small  openings  and  they  should  be  surrounded  with  silver  sand, 
below  it ;  a  slice  is  cut  away  from  the  lower  generally  made  for  this  purpose.  For  planting  If  larger  cuttings  are  preferred,  5-inch  or  still 
half  an  da  notch  made,  both  of  which  fit  intoacor-  in  outside  borders  especially,  I  should,  there-  larger  pots  should  be  used.  They  may  be  stood 
r6S{wndingBliceandnotchmadeinthe8tock.  Itis  fore,  advise  amateurs  and  others  to  procure  on  a  bench  in  a  moist  growing  heat,  or,  better 
advisable  in  all  cases  to  have  the  wood  of  both  medium- sized  canes  which  will  reach  well  into  still,  be  plunged  in  a  mild  hotbed,  the  top  heat 
stock  and  scion  as  nearly  equal  in  size  as  the  house  at  once.  They  may  be  planted  at  any  ranging  about  60  decs. — those  in  pots  should  be 
possible,  and  that  they  be  neatly  fitted  together,  time  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  till  the  buds  are  given  a  shift  into  6-inch  pots  before  becoming 
Ours  were  bound  up  tightly  with  raffia  and  bursting  into  leaf,  and  not  a  little  depends  upon  root-bound,  and  those  in  turves,  which  are  pre¬ 
covered  with  grafting  wax,  the  bud  only  being  this  being  properly  done.  To  plant  the  balls  of  ferable  for  planting,  should  have  all  protruding 
uncovered,  and  this  is  supported  and  encouraged  roots  and  soil  intact  or  as  turned  out  of  the  pots  roots  severed.  The  young  vines  should  be 
to  push  by  the  action  of  the  leaves  on  the  ie  about  the  worst  proceeding  possible,  as  the  staked  and  kept  tied  up,  and  when  about  3  feet 
growth,  which  must  always  be  reserved  on  the  chances  are  that  the  roots  will  not  properly  high  are  fit  for  planting.  Tho  border,  being 
stock  beyond  the  point  of  onion.  Bottle-graft*  spread  into  the  soil  of  the  border,  and  even  if  inside,  is  not  generally  cold,  especially  if  much 
ing  is  a  simple  and  more  certain  process  than  they  do  the  coiled-up  state  of  the  principal  roots  fresh  turf  has  neen  employed  in  its  composition, 
ordinary  grafting.  We  find  it  is  best  performed  will  always  militate  against  the  desirable  free  Rather,  however,  than  risk  giving  tho  roots  a 
just  when  tho  buds  on  the  intended  stock  are  action  of  the  sap.  Any  permanent  vines  thus  chill,  I  should  advise  that  they  bo  stood  on  the 
bursting,  the  graft  being  still  dormant.  Ifin  planted  this  season  ought  at  once  to  be  lifted  border  r for |  days  prior  to  being  finally 

graft  and  stex^  ought  each  to  be  «boiit  l»o<^  [al|A  r  no  matter  how  forward  the  planted  ^nel  temf^raturQ  of jthe  house  being  kept 

long,  and  after  being  fitted  together 'mwtn^fyyVe.  In  order  to  separate  the  iVkU  by  or  "0  d^s. 

marked,  a  clean  slice  should  be  cut  out  near  irom  tw^  soil  without  their  sustaining  allowed  to  suffer 
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from  dryness  at  the  roots,  but  a  very  moist 
atmosphere  with  a  high  temperature  induces  the 
formation  of  thin  warty  leaves  and  injuriously 
affects  the  growth  of  wood  and  roots.  White 
Grapes,  notably  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ought 
to  be  planted  at  the  sunniest  end  of  the  house, 
and  if  any  are  grown  on  the  back  walls  they 
should  be  black  varieties.  W.  I.  M. 


Mrs.  Pinoe’s  Muscat  Grape.— There  is 
a  feeling  abroad  that  this  is  a  difficult  Grape  to 
manage  in  more  points  than  one.  It  is  evidently 
looked  upon  as  a  bad  setter  and  but  an  indif¬ 
ferent  bearer.  Such  is  not  my  experience  of  it ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  good 
bearer,  and  sits  as  well  as  any  other  Muscat, 
producing  long  well-shouldered  bunches.  The 
only  fault  1  have  to  find  with  it  is  that  the 
colour  on  the  berries  comes  and  goes.  It  retains 
a  good  colour  up  to  the  end  of  November,  and 
then  it  gradually  loses  it  again,  when  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  good  ;  but  its  excellent  keeping 
qualities,  which  enable  the  grower  to  send  it  to 
table  in  good  condition  through  February  and 
March,  are  a  good  set-off  against  want  of  colour. 
1 1  takes  fully  three  weeks  longer  to  ripen  than  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  Lady  Downes,  a  fact 
testified  by  the  persistent  way  in  which  it  re¬ 
tains  its  leaves,  as  it  is  always  the  last  to  lose 


cultivators  do.  Looking  at  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  vines  are  grown,  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  strengthening  influence  of  fresh 
air,  and  shape  my  course  accordingly.  I  am 
also  a  believer  in  judicious  cropping.  1  have 
seen  such  ill  effects  from  an  opposite  course  that 
I  prefer  to  see  a  regular  crop  every  year  to  a 
heavy  one  this  year  and  a  poor  one  the  next. 
Our  vine  of  Mrs.  Pince  I  allow  to  carry  one 
large  bunch  to  about  every  IS  inches  of  rafter. 
It  has  done  so  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
the  last  seaison’s  bunches  were  equal  to  those  of 
any  previous  year. — J.  C.  C. 


PRESERVING  GRAPES  IN  BOTTLES. 

These  cuts  show  the  earliest  attempts  at  placing 
vine  shoots  bearing  fruit  in  water  to  preserve 
and  store  the  fruit  instead  of  allowing  it  to  hang 
on  the  vines.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  all 
growers,  and  especially  to  those  who  wished  to 
use  their  houses  in  autumn  for  the  storing  of 
flower-garden  and  other  plants.  Bottling 
Grapes,  as  it  was  called,  was  laughed  at  a  good 
deal  at  first  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  but 
now  it  is  adapted  almost  everywhere  and  by 
the  best  growers.  There  are  various  simple 
modifications  of  the  plan,  and  some  have  even 
patented  racks  for  the  purpose  ;  but  all  that  is 


doubt  they  go  to  fields  and  pastures  new  ;  but,  . 
in  my  case,  unless  they  assisted  their  friends  on 
the  unprotected  trees,  my  plan  must  have  ex-  '  ^ 
terminated  them,  as  I  did  not  find  their  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  directed  to  any  others  of  my  trees 
or  plants  — W.  S.  J.,  Be*ch  Lanes. 

The  Wyedale  Plum. — VV e  believe,  says  the 
Florist  and  Pomologistt  that  this  variety  of  Plum 
is  but  little  known,  but  its  excellence  as  a  late 
ripening  sort  would  render  it  valuable  as  an 
addition  to  any  collection.  It  was,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  introduced  to  cultivation  from  York-  - 
shire  hy  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son.  We  have  seen 
it  growing  in  Mr.  Lane's  orchard  at  Great  Berk-  ..v 
hamstead,  but  for  the  following  information  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone.  Of 
a  diffuse  style  of  growth,  and  with  rather  slender  n  . 
shoots,  the  Wyedale  Plum  is  not  unlike  Rivers’ 
Prolific  in  its  habit,  forming  for  the  most  part 
short-jointed  wood  with  a  few  shoots,  running 
out  to  a  considerable  length ;  it  is  not,  however,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  robust  grower.  The  leaves  are 
rather  small  and  of  thin  texture.  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  this  Plum  is  that  it  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  another  is  that  it  ripens  its  fruit 
very  late  in  the  autumn — in  October  and 
November,  Mr.  Bunyard  informs  us  that  he 
has  gathered  fruit  as  late  as  November  9.  The 
tree  is  a  fair  cropper  when  allowed  to  grow 
naturally,  but  when  root  pruned  and  grown  as 


Stand  for  prescrvuig  Grapes  (front  view). 


Stand  for  preserving  Grapes  (side  view). 


them.  In  my  practice  I  do  not  treat  it  in  any 
way  different  from  other  late  sorts  until  the 
ripening  period,  and  then  I  keep  that  end  of  the 
house  in  which  it  is  growing  warmer  than  the 
other,  and  this  treatment  continues  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after  I  consider  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  to  be  ripe.  Even  Lady  Downes 
is  fit  for  bottling  before  it,  and  I  find  it  is  better 
to  cut  the  branches  of  Lady  Downes  and  put 
them  in  bottles  than  to  expose  them  to  the  high 
temperature  which  Mrs.  Pince  requires  to  ripen 
it  properly.  Our  vino  of  Mrs.  Pince  is  growing 
in  a  house  in  which  Lady  Downes  and  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  are  grown.  The  rafters  are 
about  20  feet  long  and  4  feet  6  inches  apart,  one 
rod  being  run  up  each  rafter.  The  roots  have 
possession  of  both  an  inside  and  an  outside 
border.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  give  a  little  fire- 
heat  to  the  house  after  the  1st  of  March,  so  as 
to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  60  degs.  both 
night  and  day,  increasing  the  heat  as  the  season 
advances.  While  the  Grapes  are  in  bloom  my 
temperature  for  Muscats  isO.*)  degs.  at  night  and 
75  degs.  during  the  day  by  means  of  fire-heat, 
but  these  figures,  it  must  be  understood,  repre¬ 
sent  the  minimum  ;  the  day  temperature  varies 
from  75 degs.  to 90 degs.  and  95  degs.,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  To  set  the  Muscats 
simply  draw  a  warm  hand  down  the  bunch 
about  twice  a  day  when  they  aryiirbloom,  and 
I  never  fail  in  g^.rinig  a  good  sell;  butfPbslt  \ 

I  give  more  air  ^  GirS]^  than  ( 


necessary  is  any  kind  of  bottle  firmly  held 
in  a  rack  and  placed  at  an  angle.  Old  soda 
water  bottles  do  admirably. 


Green  grub  on  Gooseberry  and  Red 
Ourrant  trees. — Last  summer,  finding  certain 
Gooseberry  and  Red  Currant  trees  less  affected 
by  these  trc^ublesome  pests  caused  me  to  notice 
that  the  Gooseberries  that  were  next  to  a  Black 
Currant  were  but  slightly  affected,  and  the 
Black  Currant  not  at  all.  This  induced  me  (but 
unfortunately  not  until  it  was  too  late  to  save 
the  fruit)  to  try  the  effect  of  planting  a  twig  of 
the  Black  Currant  in  the  centre  of  each  tree  I 
found  affected,  leaving  some  few  (for  the  sake 
of  the  experiment)  to  the  ravages  of  the  grub. 
In  every  instance  they  forsook  the  tree  thus 
protected,  which  soon  showed  new  life,  com¬ 
mencing  to  make  fresh  foliage  and  young  shoots, 
while  those  not  so  treated  were  completely 
stripped  of  all  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  and, 
although  loaded  with  fruit,  not  a  vestige  of  a 
leaf  could  be  seen  ;  oon8ef[uently,  the  fruit  soon 
withered  and  died.  The  Black  Currant,  as 
your  readers  are  aware,  throws  out  a  very  strong 
and  agreeable  perfume,  especially  in  the  spring, 
and  will  retain  the  same  for  several  weeks  after 


his  very  troublesome  visit! 


a  p3n:amid  it  bears  much  more  freely.  It  is 
also  stated  to  be  quite  worthy  of  a  north  wall. 
Fruit  medium  size,  roundish  oblong,  very  dark, 
dull  reddish  purple,  with  a  thin  bloom  ;  stalk 
about  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small  but 
deepish  basin,  from  which  a  shallow  indistinct 
suture  extends  to  the  apex  where  the  fruit  is 
slightly  depressed  ;  flesh  yellowish  or  deep 
straw  colour,  transparent,  veiny,  parting  freely 
from  the  stone  ;  flavour  somewhat  austere  when 
raw,  but  excellent  when  cooked,  with  a  alight 
suspicion  of  roughness.  For  cooking,  indeed, 
there  are  few  Plums  which  are  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Wyedale. 

Peaoh  culture. — The  secret  in  growing 
Peaches  is  to  keep  them  thin  of  wood  and  clear 
of  insects.  Our  plan  of  killing  green  fly  is  as 
follows  :  Immediately  we  see  the  fly  in  spring 
we  completely  cover  the  young  leaves  with 
Tobacco  powder,  blowing  it  from  an  india- 
rubber  bottle  well  in  amongst  the  young  shoots. 
This  we  allow  to  stop  on  for  twenty- four  hours, 
and  then  with  soft  water  we  syringe  the  To¬ 
bacco  powder  entirely  off,  taking  care  that  this 
is  done  before  we  disbud  the  trees.  Disbudding 
too  early  starves  the  young  fruit,  while  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  healthy  green  leaves  greatly  improves  it. 
On  one- half  of  the  wall  we  fix  glass  lights  3  feet 
wide,  thus  forming  a  glass  coping.  To  these 


the  sprig  is  inserted  in  the  ground.  It  is  to  „  ^  «  w 

I  think,  the  grub  objects.  At  any  ratfiQ^i^^tisf^iafSx  old  fish  net.  The  other  half  is 
ery  easy  and  effectual  way  of  gettwig  ni^siociply  oovered  with,  netri^  with  no  glass 
■  hateDbpYoopibgJlAndiM^  I  have  never  dii- 
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cerned  one  bit  of  difference  between  the  two. 
We  have  seldom  any  blistered  leaves  through 
cold  winds,  and  never  any  twisted  shoots 
occasioned  by  green  fly.  We  syringe  the  trees 
three  times  a  week  with  soft  water— a  great 
preventive  of  insect  pests.  In  fact,  our  Peaches 
are  the  most  satisfactory  wall  crop  which  we 
grow. — R.  Gilbert. 

12410.— Bullfinches  attacking  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes  —  Coarse  black  thread 
stretched  about  the  branches  will  generally  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  off  the  birds.  I  saw  the 
benefit  of  this  plan  exemplified  last  spring  by 
the  bushes  in  a  garden,  most  of  which  had  been 
twisted  with  black  thread,  and  the  remainder, 
a  few  rows,  left  unprotected  ;  these  latter  had 
scarcely  a  shoot  upon  them,  and  looked  half 
dead,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  buds,  while 
those  protected  by  the  thread  had  a  good  crop 
of  fruit.  I  do  not  say  this  is  an  infallible 
method  of  protection,  as  familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt  ;  the  enemy  will  occasionally  renew  their 
attack,  notwithstanding  the  thread,  but  it  will 
generally  make  the  dillercnce  between  a  crop 
and  none  at  all. — K.,  SouDund. 

12432. — Neglected  fruit  trees.— It  is 
better  to  let  the  trees  alone,  so  that  they  may 
grow  in  their  own  way,  than  to  prune  them  as 
some  people  do.  Those  alluded  to  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  have  suffered  much  injury.  All 
the  pruning  they  need  is  to  thin  out  the  wood 
where  it  is  too  thick.  If  the  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  smd  Cherries  have  made  good  growths 
they  will  not  require  any  manure  just  now.  If 
the  blossoms  set  well,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  good  crop,  they  can  be  manured  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp¬ 
berries  may  be  well  manured  ;  they  are  always 
ready  for  a  supply  of  rich  fo^.  The  wood  of 
these  small  fruits  should  be  well  thinned  out, 
especially  in  the  centre  of  the  bushes. — J.  D.  £. 

12400. — Strawberries. — I  would  recom¬ 
mend  Mrs.  Booth  to  have  her  Strawberry 
bed  trenched  just  now,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
March  fork  in  a  good  quantity  of  stable  dung, 
then  plant  it  with  such  approved  kinds  as  Pre¬ 
sident,  Garibaldi,  or  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  in  rows 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  By  allowing  every 
second  row  to  fruit  she  will  have  a  good  supply 
of  Strawberries  ;  and  in  autumn  she  should  dig 
down  every  row  that  has  fruited,  when  the  plants 
will  be  left  in  at  their  proper  distance,  viz.  :  — 
2  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  1  foot  from  plant  to 
plant. — G.  F. 

-  If  good  Strawberries  are  wanted  in  the 

season  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  a  bed  that  has 
been  neglected  for  years.  The  only  thing  to  do 
with  advantage  to  such  a  bed  now  would  be  to 
give  it  a  dressing  of  guano  or  fish  manure  ;  it 
would  be  washed  in  by  the  rains.  Some  runners 
should  be  prepared  to  plant  out  on  a  piece  of 
ground  in  August.  If  they  are  rooted  into  small 
pots  early  in  July,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready,  a  good  crop  of  fruit  will  be  pro¬ 
duct  tbe  following  season.  The  ground  where 
they  are  planted  ought  to  be  deeply  trenched 
and  well  manured. — J.  D.  E. 

-  All  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  clean  out  all  weeds, 

and  keep  the  bed  free  from  them  during  the  growing  time. 
Strawberries  will  bear  fairlv  well  even  when  thickly 
planted,  but  the  fruit  naturally  does  not  come  so  fine  and 
sweet  aa  wheu  tach  plant  gets  the  light  and  air  it  needs.— 
J.  C.  B. 

1^'A  —  Applylngf  liquid  manure  In  winter.— 
Liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  any  time  in  winter  to  fruit 
trees,  not  pouring  any  great  quantity  in  one  place  but  dis- 
t  ibuting  it  over  the  surface  of  tbe  soil.  Gross  feeding 
oliiubers,  such  as  Clematise<>,  are  much  benefited  thereby, 
as  when  some  time  established  they  exhaust  the  soil,  which 
a  winter  dressing  renders  fertile  by  the  time  they  start 
into  growth  again  — J.  C.  B. 

12441.— Filling  orchard  house.  —  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  may  be  planted  against  the  back  wall.  The 
body  of  the  bouse  may  be  furnished  with  pyramids  in  pots. 
Plums  succeed  well  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Apricots  do  not  seem  to  fruit  well  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  Tho  hardier  Palms  and  sub-tropical  plants  will 
do  nicely ;  but  Azaleas  are  in  flower  when  tne  trees  require 
^ringitig,  and  the  treatment  required  by  the  one  disagrees 
with  the  other.— J.  D.  E. 

12429.— Old  vines  versus  young  ones.— if  the 
young  vines  are  established  in  the  border  it  will  be  better 
to  let  them  remain.  I  would  advise  that  the  old  cones  be 
fruited  in  the  pets  in  which  they  are  growing. — J.  D.  E. 

12420.— Quinces.— They  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but 
that  is  a  very  slow  way  to  obtain  trees.  Far  better  order 
a  tree  of  the  pear  shaped  variety  from  any  respectable 
nurseryman  ;  or,  if  there  is  room  for  two,  plant  one  of 
the  Portugal.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  the  best  for 
marmalade,  but  the  tree  does  not  bear  so  freely^ao^ 
Pear-shaped  kind.  There  is  also  an  Aitple-shapecyQuinci 
the  fruit  of  which  is  isteemi^i 
ment.— J.  D.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ANNUAL  AND  PERENNIAL  (jORLOPSIS. 
The  kinds  of  Coreopsis  in  gardens  are  numerous. 
Many  of  the  annual  varieties  make  exceedingly 
useful  border  plants.  They  may  be  cultivated 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  ordinary  garden 
I  ^ound,  but  where  tbe  soil  is  naturally  deep, 
light,  and  rich  they  become  wonderfully  increased 
in  vigour,  and  this,  with  a  corresponding  size  of 
flower  and  richness  of  colour,  will  hardly  fail  to 
secure  for  them  a  first  place  in  a  mixed  border. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April  in  patches 
very  slightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  and  when 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  thinned  out  in  the  usual  way.  The 
name  CallioMUi  has  been  and  still  is  generally 
applied  to  tne  annual  species,  but  strictly  they 
belong  to  Coreopsis. 

C.  tlnctoria  and  its  varieties,  C.  Drummondi, 
C.  Atkinsoniana,  and  C.  filifolia  may  be  taken 
as  amongst  the  best  and  showiest  of  the  annual 


Flowers  of  Coreopsis  lanceolata  (yellow). 


sorts.  The  richness  of  colour  in  the  varieties  of 
C.  tinctoris^  among  which  are  atro-purpurea, 
bicolour,  and  tricolour,  eminently  fits  them  for  a 

Slace  in  every  garden.  C.  filifolia  is  a  large- 
owered  and  very  handsome  plant ;  its  blossoms 
are  rarely  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter  and 
bright  yellow,  with  a  prominent  reddish-purple 
disc.  It  is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  flowers  from 
J uly  until  the  end  of  September. 

Of  the  perennial  opecies  at  present  cultivated 
perhaps  not  more  than  four  or  five  are  really 
useful  plants,  and  these,  from  their  permanent 
character  and  free  flowering  habit,  are  best  suited 
for  the  flower  garden  or  rockery.  C.  senifolia, 
found  in  sandy  woodsin  Virginia,  is  an  extremely 
useful  rock  plant,  the  more  so  as  it  grows  and 
flowers  freely  in  intensely  shaded  places.  It 
grows  about  2  feet  in  height.  It  has  deeply  cut 
three-parted  leaves  and  spreading  segments, 
which  appear  as  if  there  was  a  whorl  of  six  leaves 
at  every  joint,  variable  in  breadth,  and  more  or 
less  hairy.  It  produces  pretty  star-like  yellow 
flowers,  with  dark  discs,  all  through  the  autumn 
mouthy  1  A  variety  called  C.  steflata  has  much 
ioi>(0,|||^ron8  leaves,  and  bears  a  corymb  oL 
lafgq^ig^,  yellow,  very  attractive  floweit:, 


lanceolata,  of  which  the  annexed  woodent  is  a 
much  reduced  representation,  Is  amongst  tho 
best  and  showiest  of  all  onr  late  autumn  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  It  is  found  on  moantainous  situa¬ 
tions  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  except  in 
extremely  favourable  positions  seldom  attains 
more  than  2  feet  in  height.  It  prefers  a  light 
rich  soil,  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  very  suitable  for  sloping  banks  or  the  summit 
of  rockeries  ;  the  leaves  are  opposite  and  broadly 
lance-shaped  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  large,  are 
of  a  beautiful  rich  golden  colour,  and  produced 
abundantly  from  J  uly  until  October  ;  they  are 
also  very  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  last  for  a 
considerable  period  in  water.  It  is  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division  of  the  roots.  C.  rosea  (rose- 
flowered  Tickseed)  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species  with 
narrow  opposite  leaves  ;  tbe  flowers,  produced 
in  heads,  have  bright  rose-coloured  rays,  which 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  dark  yellow  disc. 
This  plant  thrives  best  in  natural  or  artificial 
bogs  or  swamps,  and  is  very  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or  other  ornamental 
water.  Seeds  of  the  annual  kinds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  in  April,  and  tbe  perennial 
species  may  be  procured  and  planted  out  in  good 
soil  any  time  from  March  till  the  end  of  April, 
but  autumn  planting  is  the  beat. — K. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  THE  DAHLIA. 
Those  nurserymen  who  deal  largely  in  Dahlias, 
and  who  have  to  maintain  a  very  large  stock  of 
the  leading  varieties,  usually  make  use  of  a 
propagating  house,  which  is  heated  with  hot- 
water  pipes  for  this  purpose.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  Dahlias  can  be  multiplied  with  great 
rapidity.  A  bed  of  suitable  soil  is  made  up  in 
February,  and  on  this  the  ground  roots  kept 
with  safety  through  the  winter  are  placed,  and 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  buried  in  the  soil,  leaving 
the  neck  of  the  plant  folly  exposed.  Young 
growths  issue  from  the  neck,  and  when  these 
are  4  inches  or  so  in  length  they  are  taken  off 
just  below  a  joint,  a  few  pat  into  a  3-inch  or 
4- inch  pot,  and  then  placed  in  a  hotbed  where 
there  is  a  brisk  moist  heat.  There  they  soon 
root,  and  they  are  then  potted  off  singly  into 
2.J  inch  pots,  kept  quite  close  until  established, 
and  finally  hardened  off  until  they  can  bear 
exposure  in  a  cold  frame,  but  kept  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  harm  from  frost.  A  great  many 
Dahlias  are  sent  out  from  nurseries  in  April 
and  May  in  2^  inch  pots ;  they  can  be  laid  down 
on  their  sides  in  square  hampers.  Packed  with 
soft  Moss  as  firmly  as  possible,  plants  will  travel 
a  considerable  distance  without  sustaiuing  any 
injury.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  received  they 
should  te  carefully  unpacked,  stood  in  a  cold 
frame,  sprinkled  overhead  with  water,  and  the 
frame  kept  close  and  shaded  from  the  sun  for 
two  or  three  days. 

For  ordinary  propagation  a  hotbed  shonld  be 
prepared  the  first  week  in  March,  carefully 
avoiding  a  strong  heat.  A  moderate  warmth, 
averaging  about  60  degs.,  will  be  found  suffi¬ 
cient.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  made  a  frame 
should  be  placed  over  it,  and  G  inches  of  suit¬ 
able  soil  laid  over  it.  In  a  few  days  the  roots 
kept  from  the  previous  year  may  be  placed  in 
the  soil,  taking  care  not  to  cover  the  crowns.  A 
little  air  should  be  given  in  the  morning  to  allow 
the  steam  to  pass  off,  but  cover  up  close  at 
night.  When  the  roots  have  put  forth  shoots 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long  they  should  be  taken 
off  as  near  the  crown  as  possible  without  injury, 
and  be  inserted  in  small  pots  filled  with  light 
sandy  soil.  Then  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
in  a  notl^d  in  a  temperature  of  about  70  degs., 
watering,  shading,  and  giving  air  to  keep  the 
cuttings  from  damping  off.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  rooted  they  should  be  potted  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  until 
they  have  made  fresh  roots.  They  may  then  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame,  and  be  hardened  off'  as 
the  weather  will  permit. 

Where  only  a  few  plants  of  each  sort  are  re¬ 
quired,  they  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
roots,  but  this  is  not  so  advantageously  done  as 
by  meams  of  cuttings.  In  this  case  the  bed 
should  not  be  made  till  the  last  week  in  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  same  way  aa 
already  described.  The  roots  should  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  soil.  They  will  soon  begin  to 
show  signs  of  growth,  and  when  the  shoots  are 
ab^t:i4!i»cbe8lpng,  the  roots  may  be  carefully 
Tons  leaves,  and  bears  a  corymboM  token. up, -d|vidp4,|M4-P9tted,  *ingl^  into  small 

pow  6f  Th%  should  be  placed 
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in  alittle  bottom  heattillthe  divided  portions  have  and  fresh-looking  under  the  varying  conditions  of  weather.  It  grows  from  8  inches  to  12  inches  ^ 
formed  fresh  roots,  when  they  may  be  put  into  of  our  climate  during  winter  and  early  spring,  high.  Three  or  four  small  clumps,  consisting  of 
a  cold  frame,  hardened  off  gradually,  and  care-  Those  who  have  grown  these  flowers  can  testify  almutsix  bulbs  each,  on  a  small  l^d,  would  shine  '** 
fully  covered  up  at  night  when  required.  to  their  duration,  and  the  foliage  of  some,  to  my  like  jewels  for  four  or  six  weeks.  Owing  to  the 

R.  D.  mind,  is  as  valuable  as  regards  eflect  in  spring  early  period  at  which  these  bulbs  emit  their 
bedding  as  the  bloom.  What,  for  instance,  could  new  roots  they  should  be  started  very  early  in 
PLANTS  TO  AVOID  ON  ROCK  WORK.  ^  more  pleasing  than  the  large,  flatly  arranged,  the  autumn,  and  for  bedding  I  should  put  them 

pale  Apple-green  leaves  of  the  Doronicums,  in  8  inch  pots,  and  then  plunge  them  after  the 
If  a  rockery  be  required  merely  for  general  and  they  never  suffer  from  the  severest  frosts,  beds  were  made  ready,  just  covering  the  rims  of 
elicct,  a  tangle  of  some  such  plants  as  the  more  though  they  are  as  delicate  in  appearance  as  if  the  pots. 

vigorous  Aubrietias,  mossy  Saxifrages,  Veronicas  they  had  been  grown  in  a  warm  glasshouse.  Narcissu.s  minor  has  pale  yellow  flowers  .*> 
of  the  Teucrium  section,  and  numerous  other  into  such  a  bod,  on  account  of  their  blackened  inches  or  4  inches  high  ;  when  grown  in  stiflish 
easily-grown  rock  plants  may  be  pretty  partially  leaves,  I  would  not  introduce  the  otherwise  loam  it  can  be  transplanted  at  any  time  without 
covering  the  stones,  though  the  grower  of  alpine  chai'miug  Hepaticas.  The  Daphne  and  bulbs  being  hurt.  It  has  plenty  of  roots,  and  not  much 
or  rock  plants  will  enjoy  the  sight  more  if  he  is  have  few  or  no  leaves,  on  which  account  I  oon-  top,  and  therefore  lifts  with  a  good  ball  of  earth, 
sure  that  it  is  not  at  tlie  same  time  the  grave  of  aider  them  preferable  to  plants  having  sere  The  bulbs  should  be  liberally  planted,  and  for 
dozens  of  rare  plants.  In  this  case  the  question  foHago  either  naturally  or  through  damage,  bedding  purposes  rather  close,  but  for  permanent 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  may  be  left  to  the  Xhe  colours  are  white,  porcelain  blue,  purple,  clumps  they  may  be  a  few  inches  apart,  as  they 
plants  themselves  to  decide.  But  where  the  pale  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  and  rose.  By  increase  fast, 

rockery  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  culture  of  judicious  selection  and  planting  these  colours  .  The  Doroniou.ms  flower  when  only  3  inches 
choice  rock  plants  (and  others  needing  somewhat  may  be  pleasingly  blended,  and  the  highest  of  or  4  inches  high,  and  continue  in  blossom  for 
similar  treatment)  chosen  for  their  beauty,  the  plants  in  the  centre  need  not  be  more  than  tw'o  months  or  more,  at  which  time  they  may 
rarity,  or  some  point  of  special  botanical  interest,  15  inches  or  18  inches.  All  are  of  the  hardiest,  be  1  foot  or  15  inches  high.  I  have  found  D. 
there  must  bo  no  such  picturesque  tangles  and  seem  to  flower  in  profusion,  even  when  the  caucasicum  and  D.  austriacum  to  answer  best ; 
^mitted,  at  all  events  amongst  the  small  grow-  earth  is  ice-bound.  That  such  hardy  flowers  they  have  large,  nearly  orange-yellow  flowers — 
ing  kinds.  If  a  large  plant  be  required  here  and  can  be  more  naturally  grown  in  borders,  where  practically  spring  Sunflowers — and  their  verdant 
therefor  effect  amongst  these  small  alpine  plants,  they  can  remain  undisturbed,  is  beyond  doubt ;  foliage  gives  freshuess  to  the  borders  or  beds 

such  kinds  should  be  used  as  do  not  spread  but  while  beds  are  formed  in  the  more  con-  in  which  they  are  used.  D.  Clusii  is  too  shy 

quickly,  and  the  ultimate  size  of  which  can  be  spicuous  parts  of  our  gardens— and  it  is  the  to  be  of  use  as  regards  bedding,  and  D.  Parda- 
pretty  well  known  beforehand.  For  instance,  choice  of  many  that  such  beds  should  be  ren-  lianches  is  too  coarse  and  rather  late.  Newly 
Yuccas  can  be  kept  in  check  by  removing  their  dered  as  gay  as  possible — this  kind  of  bedding  divided  pieces  are  not  reliable,  but  if  divisions 
suckers,  and  various  email  plants  may  be  safely  ia  deserving  of  attention  at  a  season  when  only  are  planted  in  good  loam  in  spring  they  will 

planted^  almost  up  to  the  stem  of  Cordyline  hardy  plants  can  be  used.  do  admirably  for  the  following  autumnal 

australis  without  being  injured  or  over-shaded  For  some  of  the  plants  just  named  special  arrangement. 

by  its  leaves.  Bat,  as  a  general  rule,  by  no  means  treatment,  though  simple,  is  required  in  order  Anemone  fulgkns,  if  started  in  pots  early 
easy  in  all  cases  to  carry  out,  small  al pines  to  ensure  flowers  and  the  subsequent  health  of  in  autumn,  strong  roots,  and  turned  into  the 
should  have  special  parts  of  the  rockery  entirely  the  plants.  Assuming  that  they  can  be  planted  beds  when  ready,  may  be  relied  upon  for  early 
to  themselves.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  know  in  autumn  as  soon  as  the  summer  bedding  flowers.  This  b^liant  scarlet  Windflower  ia 
beforehand  what  plants  will  grow  rapidly  in  plants  have  been  damaged  by  early  frosts,  they  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  if  well  grown  its 
pirticnur  soils.  Only  experience  as  to  the  should  have  been  well  grown  in  a  rich  and  flowers  render  any  arrangement  in  which  they 
habit  of  each  plant  can  be  a  safe  guide  as  to  its  rather  holding  loam  as  a  preparation.  This  occur  very  effective.  It  grows  a  foot  high,  and 
right  place  in  the  rock  garden,  and  most  alpine  not  only  suits  the  whole  of  them,  but  the  roots  the  tubers  may  be  safely  lifted  and  stored  ia 
growers  will  probably  agree  that  it  is  not  a  quickly-  can  be  lifted  with  so  little  damage  that  scarcely  sand  about  the  end  of  May  or  in  June, 
learnt  lesson.  Ihe  suggestion  that  has  been  any  check  ia  experienced.  In  glancing  at  each  Saxifraoa  opfo.‘hti folia  and  its  varieties 
made  that  names  of  troublesome  plants  should  subject  in  the  order  of  colour,  it  will  be  seen  afford  a  dense  and  pleasing  dark  green  mossy 
be  given  from  time  to  time,  would  be  no  small  that  there  ia  no  difliculty  in  adapting  them  to  carpet,  in  addition  to  their  large  rosy  purple 

help,  though  it  IS  sometimes  tantalising  to  read  winter  Ijedding.  flowers.  In  order,  however,  to  have  compact 

accounts  of  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  in  some  Cardamine  asartfolia  has  small  white  tufts,  the  plants  should  be  prepared  by  being 
sous  which  no  amount  of  care  can  induce  to  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye,  arranged  in  corym-  divided  and  grown  for  a  year  or  so  in  rich  loam, 
grow  well  in  others.  One  of  the  most  hose  heads  on  stems  G  inches  or  9  inches  high ;  The  usefulness  of  this  really  valuable  spring 
dangerous  experiments  ia  to  plant  some  it  is  an  almost  perpetual  bloomer.  •'Simple  as  the  flower  greatly  depends  on  this  treatment,  for 
pretty  ^  common  wild  flower  of  spreading  Cuckoo  flowers  are,  in  this  kind  they  are  very  unless  so  prepared  the  beauty  of  the  carpet  gets 
habit  in  the  deep,  well-watered  soil  of  the  pleasing  and  effective  when  good  blooming  impaired,  anu  the  flowers  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
rockery.  If  it  grows  at  all,  it  usually  likes  its  plants  are  used.  The  large,  nearly  round  and  they  should  be. 

quarters  far  too  well.  The  quaint  foliage  of  dark  green,  but  fresh-looking,  leaves  are  also  a  Erica  carnka. — The  dark  shining  evergreen 

the  Marsh  Pennywort  (Hydrocotylo  vulgaris)  feature;  they  spread  themselves  out  almost  foliage  of  this  Heath,  thickly  beset  with  pinkish 
tempted  me  to  put  a  small  piece  on  a  damp  flatly  and  help  greatly  to  set  off  the  flowers  to  buds  and  flowers  for  many  weeks,  aye,  months 
part  of  the  rockery  three  or  four  years  ago  ;  it  is  advantage.  Divisions  of  the  somewhat  woody,  at  a  time,  fits  it  for  almost  any  part  of  the 
one  of  the  worst  weeds  that  could  well  bo  intro-  creeping,  rooting  stems  should  be  made  in  garden  ;  it  thrives  in  loam  without  a  particle  of 
duced,  and  IS  not  yet  exterminated.  Campanula  spring  and  planted  in  good  loam  fully  exposed  peat,  and,  carrying  plenty  of  soil  at  the  roots, 
rapunculoides  grows  with  almost  equal  rapidity  to  sunshine  ;  these  will  probably  bo  fit  for  may  be  lifted  at  any  time  for  bedding  or  other 
by  underground  shoots,  which  is  by  far  the  most  forming  beds  the  following  autumn.  purposes. 

troublesome  form  of  rapid  growth.  Montbretia  Muscari  botryoides  album  is  a  gem.  It  Daphne  Mezereum  also  has  a  root  furnished 
Pottsi  smothered  several  small  alpines  before  grows  from  3  inches  to  G  inches  high  and  lasts  a  with  plenty  of  fibres,  and  will  withstand  rough 
wo  discovered  that  it  was  ^ther  a  border  than  long  time  in  beauty,  and  though  it  does  not  usige  at  the  planter’s  hands.  Moreover,  though 
a  rock  plant ;  and  Acorus  Calamus  (the  Sweet  increase  so  fast  as  the  type,  it  multiplies  at  such  very  dwarf  it  flowers  freely.  It  is  a  general 
h  lag)  did  such  mischief  in  a  small  bog  bed,  that  a  rate  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  scarce  in  favourite,  and  sure  to  be  admired  in  any  spring 
we  now  limit  a  specimen  of  this  curious  Aroid  to  gardens  as  it  appears  to  be.  The  bulbs  only  garden  arrangement. 

a  buried  flower  pot ;  but  it  is  a  good  bog  or  need  to  be  set  in  the  ordinary  way  in  autumn,  If  some  of  these  flowers  have  not  been  corn- 
water  plant  where  it  can  have  its  way.  Mossy  and  if  not  quite  ripened  off  by  the  time  the  beds  monly  used  for  winter  bedding  they  are  at  least 
Saxifrages  and  various  other^  plants  which  are  wanted  in  June  they  lift  well;  the  better  all  well  tried  and  proved  subjects,  and  there 
spr^d  over  ground  do  less  mischief,  because  plan  would  be,  however,  to  use  a  little  extra  care  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  prove  highly 
their  increase  in  size  is  more  quickly  noticed,  and  leave  them  in  the  beds  for  another  season  interesting,  even  daring  the  severest  winters. 

Still,  all  such  plants  are  better  in  parts  of  the  or  two.  KirksUdl.  John  Wood. 

rock  garden  at  a  good  distance  from  small-grow-  Scilla  .sibirica.— This  amongst  blues  is  a 
ing  things.  Claytonia  sibirica  and  the  doable  great  favourite,  and  in  every  way  reliable  for 

Cardamine  pratensis  are  far  better  off  the  rockery  producing  a  sheet  of  rich  colour  ;  imported  bulbs  ^Vild.  Daffodils. — Within  two  months  of 
altogether.  C.  M.  O.  do  well  the  first  season,  but  are  much  finer  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  if  the  season  is 

-  afterwards,  and  if  they  can  bo  left  in  the  beds  an  ordinary  one,  wild  Daflbdils  will  be  begin- 

PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  BEDS  they  ought  to  be.  Similar  treatment  should  be  ning  to  flower  in  the  south  of  the  island.  A 

given  to  very  interesting  flower  is  the  common  wild 

I  THINK  one  may  venture  to  name  the  following  Chionodoxa  Lucili.e. — How  quickly  this  Daffodil.  It  ia  the  typical  form  of  a  species 
plants  as  suitable  for  massing  in  what  may  be  charming  little  bulb  has  met  with  general  consisting  of  very  many  varieties,  which  are 
termed  a  winter  or  spring  bed.  The  fine  and  patronage.  It  is  now  almost  everywhere,  and  not  fully  understood  by  botanists.  There  are 
distinct  colours  of  their  flowers,  the  verdancy  how  well  it  does  in  our  climate  ;  imported  bulbs  some  who  wish  to  deny  our  country  the  honour 
of  their  foliage,  contemporaneous  blooming,  and  have  more  than  doubled  in  size,  and  in  the  flowers  of  having  the  Daffodil  as  a  true  child  of  the 
long  continuation  make  them  of  more  value  than  there  are  many  shades  of  colour  as  well  as  other  soil  ;  but,  if  not  a  real  native,  it  has  made 
plants  commonly  employed  for  such  purposes  ;  slight  differences.  Its  flowers  are  superior  to  itself,  like  many  other  strangers,  very  comfort- 
moreover,  they  are  plants  that  are  easily  culti-  those  of  the  Scillas  in  delicacy  of  tint,  and  able  in  its  adopted  quarters,  and  no  one  would 
vated,  and  that  emlure  repeated  transplantings  though  something  like  the  Puschkinias,  so  much  think  of  disputing  its  title  to  the  land.  There 
I  th^.OoronioumSj  Cardamine  asari-  praised,  it  is  far  more  robust  and  beautiful.  It  is  one  thing  about  the  wild  Daffodil  to  which  1 
folia,  Scilla  sibirica,  IrU  reticulata,  Saxifraga  may  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  Scillas.  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  readers  of 
oppositifolia.  Narcissus  minor,  Anemone  fulgens,  Iris  reticulata  has,  as  we  all  know,  hand-  Gardening  Illustrated.  An  old  belief  is 
Muscari  botryoides  album,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae,  some  purple  flowers,  with  golden  or  orange  prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the  country  that 
Daphne  Mezereum,  and  Erica  carnea.  Numerous  coloured  markings.  We  often  see  it  stated  that  by  high  cnltivation  in  suitable  soil,  the  small 
as  early  flowers  are  now  becoming^^^U  no  easy  ito  flowers  need  protection,  but  my  experience  singly  Daffodil  of  our  fields  may  be  changed  into 
maUer  to  select  a  group  possesjftng  4»illiti‘‘s^a  i^rowing  fully  exposed  is  that  its  dwarf  tote  large  dbuble  Daffodil  of  our  gardens.  This 
such  as  these  pos^si^itOf  !^biatV)Vivkiqp|^^  pMApgid  habit  enables  it  to  enc^jisj  or Et  belief  ^i^lQ^i^ridiouled  oy  some  who 
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profess  to  know  a  great  deal  about  Daffodils ; 
others,  of  whom  the  writer  is  one,  think  that 
the  evidence  which  has  from  time  to  time  been 
given  by  those  in  whose  garden  the  change  has 
taken  place  ought  not  to  be  discredited.  But  it 
isdesirablethatmoreobservationashonld  be  made 
in  differ*  nt  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  made  in  a  thousand  gardens  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  ;  and  certain  people, 
who  make  a  rule  to  believe  nothing  but  what 
they  see,  will  say  that  what  happens  in  one 
garden  ought  to  happen  in  all.  Wo  shall 
perhaps  know  some  day  why  it  is  not  so  ;  at 
present  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  facts  from  the 
evidence  of  as  many  persons  as  possible.  If  any 
who  are  willing  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
observe  the  change  carefully,  find  any  dithculty 
in  obtaining  single  wild  Daffodils  I  shall  be 
happy  to  supply  them.  The  change  must  not 
be  expected  to  be  completed  for  two  or  throe 
years.  It  is  curious  that  when  the  wild 
Daffodil  becomes  double,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
in  the  fields  in  which  it  grows  naturally,  the 
Sower  does  cot  increase  in  size,  or  change  in 
colour ;  but  the  double  flowers  w'hich  have  been 
sent  me  from  several  gardens  as  the  produce  of 
cultivated  wild  Daffodils  are  much  larger  in  size 
and  deeper  in  colour,  and  belong,  in  fact,  in 
appearance,  to  the  large  garden  variety  of 
Daffodil.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter  will 
be  fully  investigated  in  the  next  three  years. — 
C.  WoLLEY  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Maljms,  Cheshire. 

Destroyingr  lawn  Daisies. —The  follow- 
mg  u  the  treatment  I  have  adopted  with  com- 

Slete  success  : — On  coming  to  my  present  resi- 
ence,  nearly  eleven  years  ago,  1  found  my 
UwD,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  a 
complete  mass  of  Daisies,  Plantains,  and  Dande¬ 
lions.  To  cloar  it,  I  set  two  or  three  boys  to 
work  with  w’eetling  forks,  making  them  dig  up 
each  plant  separately  by  its  roots,  and,  to 
ensure  perfect  work,  divided  the  lawn  by  cords 
into  squares  of  about  four  square  yards  each, 
and  never  allowed  a  boy  to  commence  on  a  fresh 
part  of  the  lawn  till  he  had  thoroughly  cleared 
one  of  these  divisions.  This  took  time,  but  in 
about  two  mouths  the  lawn  was  well  cleared  of 
weeds.  In  the  early  spring  I  sowed  it  thickly 
with  lawn  Grass  seed,  and  sprinkled  it  lightly 
with  fine  mould  and  soot  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  During  the  spring  and  summer  following 
the  Daisies  and  weeds  again  showed  in  great 
quantities,  but  were  attacked  as  at  first,  the 
lawn  again  sown  and  dressed  as  above,  and 
the  following  year  the  weeds  had  diminished  to 
so  groat  an  extent  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  them  In  check.  Since  then  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble  in  keeping  them  down.  The 
few  that  appear  are  immediately  rooted  up,  the 
lawm  is  annually  sown  thickly  with  the  finest 
Grass  seed,  and  during  the  past  seven  years  has 
bad  one  light  dressing  of  soot.  It  presents  a 
nice  surface  of  Grass,  which  is  mown  once 
a  week  ;  and  every  spring  I  examine  it  care¬ 
fully  and  remove  patches  that  have  become 
covered  with  parasite  weeds,  that  will  occa¬ 
sionally  appear,  replacing  t'lcm  with  pieces  of 
the  finest  turf  I  can  procure,  and  as  soon  as 
firmly  set  remove  with  the  weeding  fork  all 
Daisies  and  weeds  that  appear  thereon.  — 
W.  S.  F. 

Wallflower  HEU*binerer.— I  find  this  to 
be  one  of  the  best  and  sweetest  of  outdoor 
flowers  in  winter ;  in  mild  seasons  like  the 
present  it  keeps  on  producing  flowers  without 
intermission  the  whole  season  through.  It  is  a 
good  dark  variety  and  a  great  favourite  with 
growers  for  market.  This  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
seed  of  it ;  unless  sown  early,  the  plants  do  not 
get  sufficiently  matured  to  flower  before  the 
spring.  Sow  thinly,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  plant  them  out,  1  foot 
apart,  in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  position  I 
like  for  them  is  between  rows  of  bush  fruits  ; 
there  they  get  shelter  from  cutting  winds,  which 
are  more  deatruotivo  to  them  than  actual  frosts. 
In  a  cut  state  there  is  scarcely  a  flower  more 
welcome,  either  in  castle  or  cottage,  than  the 
common  single  Wallflower,  of  which  Harbinger 
is  a  good  variety. — J.  G. 

Dielytra  Bpectabilis.— Good  clumps  of 
this,  lifted  from  the  open  ground  just  as  they 
are  starting  into  growth,  and  potted  in  good 


rich  soil,  make  charming  ornaments  fsf^he  It  ma 
conservatory.  Its  long  arched  apikcia  of^ax]^  ^  °  ^ 

looking  flowers  and  its  graceful  foliage  Rkve\^e 


fine  effect  when  seen  in  masses  of  some  size. 
This  plant  starts  into  growth  very  early,  and, 
when  out  of- doors,  is  liable  to  suffer  from  late 
spring  frosts.  It  should  be  planted  under  the 
shelter  of  large  evergreen  shrubs  or  close  to  a 
wall,  as  wind  is  more  destructive  to  its  tender 
growth  than  even  frost.  I  have  frequently  seen 
its  shoots  lying  prostrate  and  apparently  killed 
by  frost,  and,  with  the  return  of  a  more  genial 
temperature,  again  becoming  erect ;  but  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  wind  when  in  a  frozen  state,  the  leaves 
turn  black  and  die.  It  is  not  at  all  fastidious 
as  to  soil ;  its  large  fleshy  roots  push  down  a 
considerable  depth,  and  even  the  smallest 
crowns,  if  left  undisturbed,  soon  develop  into 
large  clumps.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots,  and  for  the  wild  garden  scarcely 
any  plant  can  bo  better  adapted.  Under  large 
overhanging  trees  to  ward  off  spring  frosts,  and 
near  shrubs  and  bushes  to  break  cold  currents 
of  harsh  winds,  it  is  quite  at  home  ;  and,  when 
springing  from  mossy  turf,  carpeted  or  studded 
with  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  hardy  bulbs, 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  delicate  blossoms  being 
soiled  or  splashed  by  heavy  rains,  as  happens 
when  they  are  produced  by  plants  in  freshly- 
dug  beds.  Those  who  have  not  given  the 
Dielytras  a  trial  in  such  pofitions  should  do  so. 
— J.  G.,  lIioUs. 

Sweet  Peas  in  a  cut  state.  —  Few 
flowers  are  more  generally  appreciated  than 
Sweet  Peas,  which  are  now  being  sown  in  gar¬ 
dens  both  large  and  small.  I  get  frequent 
(queries  put  to  me  as  to  their  culture  ;  but  really 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  grow 
and  bloom  profusely.  The  point  is  to  get  them 
to  keep  on  doing  so  for  a  long  period,  and  if 
the  following  plan  be  followed  this  will  be 
attained.  Select  a  good  deep  soil  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  take  out  a  trench  as  if  for  Celery  ; 
dig  in  a  quantity  of  rotten  manure  at  the 
bottom  and  then  fill  in  thesoil  nearly  level  with 
the  surface  ;  scatter  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover 
them  with  about  1  inch  of  soil.  The  young 
plants  will  soon  appear,  w'hen  some  coal  ashes 
should  be  scattered  over  them  to  preserve  them 
from  slugs.  Put  stout-branched  sticks  on  each 
side  of  the  row,  and  if  cold  winds  prevail  a  few 
evergreen  branches  will  prove  a  great  protec¬ 
tion,  but  they  must  be  removed  before  the 
plants  get  drawn.  The  latter  will  grow  rapidly 
in  April  and  May,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month 
will  be  coming  into  flower  ;  then  is  the  time  to 
apply  a  good  coating  of  rotten  manure  at  least 
2  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  if  dry 
weather  prevails  give  copious  supplies  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 
Keep  the  fully  expanded  blooms  gathered  before 
they  fade,  as,  if  allowed  to  seed,  they  soon  chock 
the  formation  of  auccessional  blooms.  For 
cutting,  a  good  mixed  packet  of  seed  will  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  all  colours,  but  if  desired  they  can 
all  be  obtained  separately.  Anyone  with 
limited  space  will  find  this  plan  letter  than 
sowing  several  times  during  the  season. — J. 
Groom. 

Hardy  v.  Chinese  Primroses.— When 
we  get  a  common,  coloured,  hardy  Primrose 
with  a  frilled  petal,  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense 
with  Chinese  Primroses  nearly  altogether  This 
should  not  be  an  unattainable  object,  as  I  believe 
the  original  Chinese  Primrose  had  flat  petals, 
as  many  seedlings  from  fine  strains  have  now. 
The  hardy  Primrose  excels  the  Chinese  Primrose 
in  variety  and  richness  of  colour,  and  the  flowers 
and  trusses  are  nearly  as  largo.  There  are 
already  coloured  varieties  of  the  giant  Polyan¬ 
thus,  with  its  fine  large  Primrose  flower,  and 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  pot  culture  of 
such  varieties  remains  to  ^  proved,  but  we 
should  say  the  possibilities  are  great  indeed. 
With  the  least  protection,  seedlings  raised  the 
previous  summer  may  be  had  in  flower  all  through 
the  winter.  Num^rs  of  the  giant  varieties 
of  onr  plants  had  flower- stems  9  inches  high  last 
year,  and  broad  trusses  of  remarkably  large 
fiowors.  Stray  sports  of  coloured  varieties,  that 
came  among  the  wffiites  and  yellows,  were 
equally  large  and  fine.  These  are  the  sorts  best 
suited  for  pot  specimens.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  those  who  do  not  succeed  with  the 
somewhat  miffy  Chinese  Primrose  to  begin  with 
the  hardy  kinds  in  cold  frames. 

The  winter  Jasmine  for  hedgres.— 


|)t  be  generally  known  that  Jasmlnnm 
^akes  a  good  hedge  plant.  A  few 
aw  a  fine  hedge  composed  ejitDel}’ 


of  it  in  a  cottage  garden  near  Wellington,  and 
when  in  flower  it  had  really  a  fine  appearance. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  hedge  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word — grown  with  a  view  to  form 
a  fence,  it  was  simply  planted  to  form  a  divi¬ 
sional  lino  between  two  cottage  gardens  ;  but  in 
thickness  and  height  it  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  hedge.  It  was  about  4  feet  high 
and  2  feet  thick,  and  it  had  evidently  been 
sheared  up  regularly,  just  as  a  Thorn  hedge 
would  be. — J.  C.  C. 

Verbenas  from  seed.— Verbenas  from 
enttings  have  been  well  nigh  banished  from  onr 
flower  gardens  owing  to  a  disease  that  has 
rendered  their  cultivation  very  precarious,  but 
happily  seedlings,  from  theirmore  robustgrowth, 
seem  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  this  disease, 
and  very  beautiful  beds  of  flower  they  make, 
their  varied  colours  and  spreading  habit  making 
them  the  very  best  of  carpeting  plants  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  soil  under  plants  of  a  more  stately  habit 
of  growth.  The  latter  must,  how'ever,  be 
planted  at  wide  intervals  apart,  so  as  not  to 
shade  the  Verbenas  beneath  them  too  much. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  l)oxe3,  and 
in  a  genial  temperature  of  about  GO  degs.  they  will 
soon  germinate  and  make  good  plants.  When 
fit  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  boxes  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil  about  2  inches  apart  ;  keep  the 
points  of  the  shoots  pinched  out  in  order  to  make 
busby  little  plants  by  the  time  they  can  safely 
be  trusted  out-of-doors.  Cold  pits  or  frames  are 
the  best  places  in  which  to  gradually  harden 
them,  as  the  lights  can  be  Kept  entirely  off 
except  when  cold  winds  or  frosts  prevail.  Few 
plants  repay  liberal  culture  better  than  the 
Verbena  ;  therefore  the  soil  should  be  deeply 
dug  and  well  enriched,  so  that  the  roots  may 
find  food  and  moisture  in  periods  of  drought. 
Under  such  conditions  they  keep  growing  and 
flowering  profusely  during  the  whole  season,  but 
if  starv^  their  flowering  period  is  brief.  After 
they  have  started  into  growth,  the  shoots  should 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  kept 
in  their  places  by  means  of  stout  pegs ;  they 
will  need  but  little  more  attention  the  whole 
season.— James  Groom,  Gosport. 

Destroying  weeds  on  lawns.— Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  the  beat  material 
that  can  be  used  for  destroying  tap-root  weeds 
on  a  lawn.  Procure  some  acid  from  a  chemist, 
put  it  in  a  wide-necked  pickle  or  preserving 
bottle  with  a  piece  of  wire  around  its  neck, 
tied  in  a  loop  about  G  inches  long,  by  which  to 
carry  it.  Take  a  small  pointed  stick  in  the 
other  hand,  dip  it  into  the  acid,  and  then  pierce 
the  heart  of  the  weed  with  it,  and  the  latter 
will  never  be  troublesome  any  more.  When  the 
weed  is  dead,  the  Grass  will  quickly  cover  the 
place  it  occupied.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
acid  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  hands,  clothes, 
or  shoes.  I  may  state,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  any  accident  happening  with  it,  the  part 
affected  should  be  immediately  immersed  in  or 
sluiced  with  water.  This  method  of  killing 
weeds  will  bo  found  to  be  much  more  expe¬ 
ditious  than  that  of  lifting  them  by  means  of  a 
small  fork.  Besides,  when  acid  is  need  no 
holes  will  be  made  in  the  turf. — C.  W.  C. 

Ocistor-oil  plants.— Few  plants  grown  for 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  are  more  ornamental 
than  the  different  varieties  of  Kicinus  or  Castor- 
oil  plants,  seeds  of  which  should  be  ordered 
now.  Not  only  are  they  suitable  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  large  conservatories  or  halls,  but 
they  are  grand  outdoors,  where,  if  planted  as 
single  specimens  on  lawns,  dotted  here  and  there 
in  borders,  or  grouped  in  masses,  they  prodnee 
a  striking  effect,  if  arranged  in  the  last-named 
way,  the  stronger  sorts  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  and  the  weaker  ones  outside  ;  where  single 
plants  are  used  in  prominent  positions,  the  most 
robust  look  the  boldest  and  beat.  Among  the 
weaker  growers  there  is  one  deserving  of  special 
mention,  viz.  :  R.  Gibsoni ;  this  Jhas  leaves  and 
stem  as  darkly  coloured  and  rich  looking  as  the 
Iresine  or  Dell’s  Beet,  and  if  planted  with  an 
edging  of  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  is  most  pleasing.  As  these 
Castor-oils  are  gross-feeding  plants,  the  soil 
should  ^  specially  prepared  for  them  by  being 
trenched  or  deeply  dug,  and  at  the  same  time 
heavily  manured  ;  if  this  is  done  they  will 
develop  magnificent  leaves,  and  have  a  shapely 
apiMja^anc^enthlc  of  the  summer.  Many 

i^ke  jmisti^kes  in  sowing  them  too  soon  and 
IthB  plan  ii  at :  starting ;  if  they 
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become  drawn  and  checked  then,  they  run  up 
with  weak,  naked  sterna  instead  of  being  well 
furnished  with  foliage.  As  the  seeds  germinate 
quickly,  and  the  plants  grow  fast,  the  middle  or 
end  of  April  is  quite  time  enough  to  sow,  for 
it  is  not  safe  to  plant  out  till  the  drst  week 
in  June,  and  they  get  to  a  large  size  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks  if  well  treated  and  nursed  on  in 
heat.  Before  planting  out  it  is  necessary  to 
harden  them  by  gradual  exposure,  and  directly 
they  are  in  the  beds  they  should  be  staked  and 
securely  tied,  or  the  wind  will  break  and  destroy 
them. — S.  1). 

12476.— Red  spider  on  Pansies.— It  is 
probable  your  correspondent’s  Pansies  are  not 
suffering  from  red  spider,  but  a  green  fly,  which 
becomes  red  by  feeding  on  the  Pansy.  My 
remedy  is  a  simple  and  effectual  one.  I  put 
about  a  i  oz.  of  soft  soap,  or  Hudson’s  extract 
of  soap,  in  a  1  lb.  jam  jar  of  boiling  water,  and 
when  cold  apply  it  to  the  infested  plants  with  a 
good-sized  camel-hair  brush,  dropping  it  on  the 
centre  of  the  shoots.  Few  amateurs  are  aware 
that  nearly  every  species  of  green  fly  can  be 
killed  by  the  use  of  soft  soap  only  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  the  only  insecticide  that  I  use,  both  in  the 
greenhouse  and  garden. — VV.  H.  F. 

12380.— Dutchman’s  Pipe  (Aristolochia 
Sipho). — This  is  not  evergreen,  but  is  such  a  fine 
climber  that  it  should  be  more  employed  than 
is  now  the  case,  the  foliage  being  broad  and 
handsome.  The  flowers,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  plants  remarkable  for  l^auty  of  foliage, 
are  inconspicuous,  being  chocolate  brown  in 
colour,  but  in  shape  very  much  like  those 
curiously- formed  pipes  that  the  Dutch  use. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant,  and  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  should  be  chosen,  as  this  plant  likes 
warmth,  and  does  not  bloom  when  it  fails  to 
get  the  fine  sun  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  For  covering  a  wall  or  trellis,  or  draping 
old  stumps  of  trees,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  Aristolochia.  It  succeeds  in  almost  any 
■oil. — Bvfleet. 

12433.— Leaf-mould  and  Hollyhocks. 
— A  Beginner  ”  should  put  all  the  leaves  he  can 
procure  in  one  large  heap,  and  empty  thereon 
all  household  slops ;  tbey  should  be  ready 
for  use  in  spring.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
greatly  benefit  Hollyhocks,  as  they  require  a 
strong  soil.  Better  results  would  be  obtained 
by  using  good  stable  manure.  If  really  good 
blooms  are  required  the  main  stem  only  should 
be  left  on  the  plant,  and  the  individual  blooms 
thinned  ;  but  if  g  -own  for  decorative  purposes 
only,  I  would  suggest  that  four  or  five  stems  be 
left  on  each  plant,  and  the  thinning  left  undone. 
As  the  Hollynock  is  a  gross  feeder,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  plenty  of  manure  both  in  a  solid  form 
and  also  in  a  liquid  state. — R.  Mann,  Shadwcll. 

- Place  the  leaves  in  a  heap  together  and 

they  will  decay,  being  converted  into  mould  in  tho 
-  course  of  a  couple  of  years.  Whoever  told  you 
to  cut  away  the  side  growths  of  Hollyhocks 
knows  nothing  of  their  culture,  and  if  you  have 
done  so  the  chances  are  that  the  plants  will 
completely  disappear  in  a  cold,  wet  winter. 
Every  shoot  and  leaf  should  be  preserved  unless 
cuttings  are  taken,  and  they  should  be  struck  in 
August.  In  the  case  of  choice-named  kinds  it 
is  customary  to  guard  against  loosening  them  by 
taking  off  a  cutting  or  two  from  plants  large 
enough  to  furnish  them.  These  strike  readily 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-light,  and  as  they 
make  the  best  plants  another  year  it  does  not 
so  much  matter  about  the  old  stools  dying. — 
J.  C.  B. 

13407.— Bllgrht  on  Honeysuckle.— The  blUrht  is 
the  black  tty,  to  which  Honeysuckles  are  very  subject. 
Fir  tree  oil  would  be  a  good  remedy,  or,  better  stul,  a 
handful  or  two  of  soft  soap  dissolved  and  well  stirred  in  a 
bucket  of  rainwater.  Syringe  this  over  the  plants  tho 
moment  the  blight  shows  itself.- K. 

124 12.— Water  Lily.— They  are  sold  in  Covent  Garden 
market  at  a  shilling  per  root.— J.  D.  E. 

12434.— Hyaclnthus  candicans.— Plant  at  once  in 
a  rich  friable  soil  about  b  Inches  deep.  They  are  quite 
hardy.-  Corisamdb. 

12419.— Snowdrops —No ;  you  cou’d  not  get  Snow¬ 
drops  so  long  before  their  time,  nor  will  they  bear  forcing. 
Any  attempt  at  so  doing  seems  to  retard  them.— 
COKISANOB. 

12425.— Greenhouse  wall.— Try  covering  your  wall 
with  Ficus  repens— it  grows  quickly,  is  evergreen,  and 
would  be  much  prettier  than  paint.— Corisa.hdb. 

12360.— Transplanting  CJorae  — Young  planti  not 
more  than  two  years  old  transplant  well  enough,  but 
larger  plants  are  apt  to  fail,  and  for  this  ms  >n  nursery, 
men  grow  the  double  kind  in  i>ot8.  The  c/Mot  S^demher 
or  the  beginning  of  March  is  the  beet  title  tq  tAi^jlan/.| 
watering  if  tho  weather  should  be  dry  — V 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


RETJN0.SP0R.4S. 

The  hardiness,  grace  of  growth,  and  usefulness 
of  the  UttinoBiKiras  must  be  accorded  a  foremost 


lietino-jpora  loptoclad.-i. 


f>lace  amongst  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Bat 
ittle  more  than  twenty  years  ago  they  were 
almost  unknown  in  this  country,  and  even  now. 


Botinospora  dubia. 


il-recogniaed  though  their  merits  are  by  thr^^ 

eave  mu  2h  to  do  with  tree  pUnting,  they 
t,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  .wiqrid,.|\.f^^l^l^«! 


It  is  true  they  are  abundantly  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and  many  an  added  charm 
to  park  and  pleasure  ground  is  obtained  by  their 
means  ;  but  I  call  a  plant  popular  only  when  it 
LB  frequently  seen  in  villas  and  small  gardens 
generally,  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
lietinosporas,  with  the  exception,  perhapi,  of 
the  old  ericoides,  or  Heath- like  Retinospora, 
which  is  largely  grown  by  nurserymen  for  the 
embellishment  of  window  ledges,  balconies,  and 
similar  places.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in 
cultivation  more  than  forty  species  and  varieties 
of  these  charming  little  shrabs,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  out  of  this  number  at  least  one 
should  be  in  every  garden,  however  small ; 
indeed,  so  specially  adapted  are  they  to  small 
growers  that  I  would  go  so  far  ais  to  say  that  if 
you  have  room  fur  one  evergreen  only,  plant  a 
Retinospora.  Of  typical  forms  or  species  there 
are  abont  a  dozen,  and  of  these  obtnsa,  pisifera, 
and  plnmosa  have  guided  the  great  portion  of 
the  varietal  forms  which  are  distinguished 
cither  by  habit  of  growth,  colour,  or  stature. 
One  of  the  best  known  and  most  enduring 
species  Lb  pisifera.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  of  a 
compact  yet  graceful  habit,  and  snoceeds  in 
almost  any  soil.  Closely  allied  to  it,  but  not  so 
strong  of  growth,  is  plumosa.  Both  of  these 
have  given  birth  to  yellow  foliaged  varieties, 
which  are  justly  valued  for  their  brightness 
during  the  winter  months.  Placed  among 
other  evergreens  they  light  them  up,  and 
especially  in  early  spring,  when  the  dry  air  and 
enlivening  sun  of  March  intensifies  their 
tints.  These  golden  variegated  Conifers  are 
not  of  rapid  growth,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
fitted  for  moderate-sized  gardens,  and  in  large 
shrubbery  borders  they  should  come  into  the 
foremost  rank.  They  have  an  excellent  appear¬ 
ance  isolated  on  the  Grass,  and  on  no  account 
should  they  be  crowded  and  deprived  of  light 
and  air,  as  they  then  not  only  lose  much  of  their 
individuality,  but  do  not  take  on  the  colour 
which  renders  them  so  attractive.  Among  the 
very  dwarf  forms  obtusa  nana,  lycopodiodes, 
and  leptoclada  are  those  which  should  receive 
special  attention  from  the  owners  of  fore¬ 
courts  and  very  small  gardens  generally. 
The  last-named,  which  is  well  represented  by 
the  accompanving  woodcut,  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  Conifer.  It  is  a  quaint- 
looking  plant,  dark  in  colour,  and  of  such 
slow  growth  that  years  are  required  to 
bring  it  up  to  a  height  of  2  feet ;  therefore 
it  is  still  rather  scarce  and  somewhat  dear. 
But  for  the  centre  of  beds  in  little  front  gardens 
I  know  of  nothing  better,  as  it  does  not  mnch 
exhaust  the  soil,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  is  of  an  upright  columnar  habit,  and 
therefore  does  not  take  up  mnch  space.  The 
little  lycopodiodes  is  even  more  curious  and 
quaint  In  appearance,  and  is  yet  rare.  The  old 
ericoides,  already  alluded  to,  is  also  well-fitted 
for  small  gardens,  being  still  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  evergreen  shrubs,  forming  a  compact 
upright  mass  of  fine  foliage,  which  in  winter 
takes  on  a  rich  bronzy  hue,  so  that  it  affords  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  green- leaved  and  yellow 
kinds;  indeed,  by  means  of  Retinosporas 
alone  it  would  be  easy  to  form  a 
charmingly  varied  winter  garden.  Perhaps 
the  moat  elegant  of  all  the  Retinosporas  is 
filifera,  the  leading  and  prominent  shoots  of 
which  curve  sharply,  so  that  the  plant  has  what 
may  be  called  a  Weeping  Willow-like  habit. 
Being  of  rather  diffuse  growth,  and  the  branches 
having  this  graceful  arching  tendency,  it  forms  a 
fine  subject  for  the  centre  of  beds  where  winter 
bedding  is  carried  out.  I  have  seen  it  used  very 
effectively  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  every 
autumn  filled  the  beds  on  the  lawn  with  dwarf 
plants  of  Thujas,  Retinosporas,  Biota  elogan- 
tissima,  &c.  Appropriately  placed  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  Conifers  in  cultivation. 
Another  interesting  kind  is  dubia,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given,  and  which, 
cnrionsly  enough,  seems  to  partake  of 
tho  nature  of  two  species,  or,  rather,  scarcely 
appears  to  be  more  than  a  varietal  form.  With 
Squarrosa,  juniperoides  the  Juniper-like  Reti¬ 
nospora,  and  the  pretty  little  Fern -like  Retino- 
apora  (filicoides),  which  appears  to  be  getting 
rare  in  cnltivation,  I  close  the  list,  for  although 
there  are  a  couple  of  dozen  or  more  horizontal 
forms  of  obtnsa,  pisifera,  and  plumosa,  many 
.^fitheiTL  ai:e  ,but  little  different  from  the  tyj^ 
which  iumce  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  For 
C^  are  extremely 
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well  adapted,  and  those  who  may  be  thiukingof 
embellishing  window  ledges,  balconies,  cold- 
houses,  or  corridors  will  do  well  to  bear  them  in 
mind.  Pot  them  firmly  in  loam  or  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  and  see  that  they  come  into  the 
open  air  again  by  April.  Then  if  you  plunge 
them  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  keep  them 
well  watered  in  hot  weather,  they  will  remain 
healthy  for  several  years  without  change  of  soil. 
For  the  above  purposes  I  consider  this  way  of 
growing  evergreens  in  pots  preferable  to  plant¬ 
ing  oat  for  the  summer  and  repotting  in  autumn, 
as,  the  pots  being  tilled  with  roots,  they  are  not 
fo  likely  to  sntTer  when  exposed  on  balconies  and 
similar  places  as  when  newly  potted  up.  lleti- 
nosporas,  however,  rarely  die  if  transplanted 
with  ordinary  care,  as  they  form  a  thick  mass  of 
couch-like  roots  which  quickly  lay  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil.  John  Corn  hill. 


SUCCESSION  OP  RHODODENDRON 
BLOOM. 

Ix  planting  Rhododendrons  in  gardens  and 
woods,  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  bestowed 
apon  the  season  of  flowering  of  the  dillerent 
Tarieties.  There  is  only  one  more  important 
point  wo  know  of,  and  that  is  the  choice  of 
varieties  that  do  grow  and  flower  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty,  because  the  blood  of  the  tender 
and  hardy  kinds  is  now  so  much  mixed  in  some 
kinds,  that  all  so-called  hardy  Rhododendrons 
are  not  now  to  be  depended  upon.  Seedlings  now 
form  a  large  portion  of  Rhod^endron  stock,  and 
many  of  them  are  quite  equal  to  the  named  kinds 
in  every  way,  and  they  are  cheaper  as  well,  only 
one  never  knows  what  they  are  buying  in  seed¬ 
lings  ;  hence,  in  order  to  produce's  good  efleot 
and  have  flowers  from  February  till  July,  it  is 
necessary  to  invest  in  named  kinds  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent ;  and  these  arc  also  of  almost  end¬ 
less  variety,  many  of  tliom  being  very  similar  in 
habit  and  colour. 

Rhododendrons  begin  to  flower  generally  in 
April,  and  the  later  kinds  are  not  over  till  July 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  ;  hence, 
from  now  till  midsummer  is  the  time  to  see  and 
judge  of  the  best  sorts  for  general  planting,  and, 
in  selecting  varieties,  three  main  points  should 
be  kept  in  view — viz.,  hardiness,  a  free  flowering 
habit,  and  colour.  Nowhere  can  these  be  seen 
to  better  ad  vantage  than  in  the  nursery  among  the 
plantations  of  plants  of  all  ages,  which  in  every 
good  nursery  are  set  out  methodically  in  rows, 
so  that  the  characteristics  of  each  sort  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  most  distinct  and  telling 
varieties  are  the  whites,  like  Venus,  in  flower 
now,  Purity,  and  Cunningham’s  White  ;  bright 
rose,  like  Brightness  and  J acksoni ;  and 
crimsons,  like  Nobieanum  and  Sebastppol,  &c. 

It  is  these  three  colours  which  produce  the  most 
telling  eftects,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the 
purple  kinds.  Between  them  all  are  many 
intermediate  shades,  but  white,  rose,  and 
crimson  in  masses  should  form  the  body  colour 
of  any  collection  designed  to  produce  an  effect 
at  a  distance ;  all  these  colours  can  be  had 
in  flower  for  some  three  months  in  the  year,  and 
any  respectable  nurseryman  may  bo  trusted  to 
select  the  varieties  according  to  these  rules. 
Plantiug  may  be  continued  down  till  the  begin 
ning  of  June.  S, 

The  Almond  tree.— The  Almond  is  e 
lovely  tree  in  blossom,  a  tree  well  fitted  for  our 
northern  climate,  and  one  that  seldom  fails  to 
boldly  announce  the  coming  to  quick  life  of 
trees,  and  buds,  and  flowers.  Occasionally,  by 
a  suburban  rood,  one  may  see  beautiful  aspects 
of  the  Almond  tree  in  spring  ;  but  it  is  neglected 
in  the  larger  places  and  in  country  seats,  and 
this  is  a  pity,  because  such  places  have  letter 
means  of  developing  its  beauty  than  the  subur¬ 
ban  garden.  lu  Japan,  we  have  been  told,  the 
flowering  of  the  Almond  is  a  festival  time,  the 
climate  favouring  a  more  complete  development 
than  ours  does  ;  but  our  climate  suits  the  tree 
thoroughly — much  better  than  it  does  the 
Poaches,  double  or  single,  which  were  brought 
from  Japan  some  years  ago,  and  which  are 
beautiful  enough,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  bright  in  colour,  but  do  not  seem  to 
grow  into  healthy  trees,  no  matter  what  care 
they  get.  Therefore  the  improvement  of  the 
Almond  tree  would  be  much  more  worthv.«Lour  ' 
attention ;  and  the  raising  of^ood  varietus 
it,  brighter  in  colour  Al  ttAAf 

gain.  There  is  a  very  large- flowering  variety 


in  cultivation  now  in  the  nurseries  about 
London,  and  no  doubt  where  the  tree  is 
cultivated  for  its  fruit  there  are  other  varieties, 
flowever,  the  common  kind,  well  grown,  is 
good  enough  for  our  purpose  ;  and  the  main 
thing  to  say  about  it  is  that  it  should  not  be 
always  crowded  and  forgotten  in  a  shrubbery, 
or  starved  there.  The  tree,  it  seems  to  us, 
deserves  growing  for  its  own  sake  as  an 
individual,  or,  still  better,  as  a  small  group. 
In  country  places  a  considerable  amount  of 
taste  may  be  employed  in  the  placing  of  these 
individuals,  or  groups,  because,  from  its  bright 
colour,  it  is  a  tree  that  admits  of  landscape 
treatment,  so  to  say,  a  well- placed  group  telling 
well  in  the  distanc'?.  Another  consideration  is 
worthy  of  mention,  and  that  is  the  possibility 
of  having  a  succession  of  this  bright  tree’s 
blossoms  by  planting  it  in  different  positions. 
A  group  or  an  individual  in  a  northern  exposure 
or  on  heavy  clay  would  flower  at  a  different 
time  from  one  in  a  sunny  exposure  and  on  light 
soil ;  and  one  might  escape  and  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  bloom,  while  perhaps  another  opened  at 
a  time  of  severe  weather.  The  trees  in  all  cases 
ought  to  have  room  for  fair  development  in 
good  soil. 

The  Burning  Bush.— In  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land  Rhus  Ootinus  is  known  as  the  Burning 
Bush  ;  it  has  gained  this  character  on  account 
of  the  fiery  appearance  which  the  fading  leaves 
have  in  autumn.  Few  low-growing  shrubs  are 
more  striking  than  this  in  the  month  of  October, 
when  the  fading  colour  is  a  dull  tone  of  ver¬ 
milion-red.  In  August  it  puts  forth  its  flowery 
plumes,  which  are  equally  attractive  and  singu¬ 
lar  as  the  fading  leaves.  Not  the  least  of  its 
valuable  properties  is  that  it  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and  I  have  never 
known  the  severest  winters  to  injure  it. — 
J.  C.  C.  _ 

THE  OOMINQ  WEEK'S  WORK. 
G-lasshouses. 

Tkmperaturkandaiu  QiviNo. — The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  conservatories  should  be  from  46  degs. 
to  degs.  in  the  night,  according  to  the  weather, 
with  a  proportionate  rise  by  day ;  this,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  will  necessitate  an  almost  continuous 
use  of  fire- heat,  to  avoid  the  overdrying  influence 
of  which  snflicient  moisture  must  be  given  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  pipes,  otherwise  the 
air  will  get  so  dry  that  not  only  are  its  effects 
certain  to  be  seen  in  causingthe  unexpanded  buds 
of  Camellias  to  fall  off,  but  it  will  also  act  in¬ 
juriously  upon  other  plants.  Be  very  careful 
about  the  admission  of  air,  even  at  such  times 
as  the  sun  happens  to  shine  oat  clear  and  bright, 
giving  it,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  roof.  Much 
better  let  the  thermometer  rise  considerably  on 
the  few  occasions  that  it  may  be  expected  to  do 
so  for  several  weeks  hence  than  admit  a  volume 
of  cold  air  in  direct  contact  with  the  plants. 

Hkatils  and  PRIMULA.S.— As  soon  as  Heaths 
have  done  blooming  they  should  be  at  once  cut 
back,  so  as  to  cause  the  principal  shoots  to  break 
low  enough  to  keep  them  from  assuming  the 
straggling  condition  they  will  get  into  if  left 
to  go  on  for  another  season  without  the  last 
summer’s  growth  being  sufficiently  reduced. 
Both  the  single  and  double  varieties  of  Primulas 
should,  where  possible,  be  kept  in  a  light  house 
or  pit,  where  they  can  be  accommodated  with  a 
night  temperature  of  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
Keep  them  as  close  to  the  glass  os  circumstances 
will  permit.  The  plants  of  the  single  varieties 
intended  for  later  flowering  should  be  some 
degrees  cooler  than  this,  and  all  mnst  be  watered 
v^ith  care,  as  if  the  footetalks  of  the  leaves  get 
much  wet  they  will  be  liable  to  decay. 

Cyclamen.*?. — To  grow  these  plants  well  they 
should  be  treated  through  the  winter  as  to 
temperature  much  in  the  way  recommended  for 
Primulas,  as,  unless  kept  a  little  warmer  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  they  will  not  grow  or 
flower  in  anything  like  perfection.  Keep 
a  good  look-out  that  there  are  no  aphides 
upon  them,  otherwise  they  get  established  in 
quantity  on  the  young  advancing  bloom- stems 
without  being  noticed,  in  which  case  flowers 
will  be  deformed. 

Calceolarias. — Plants  of  herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  raised  from  seed  sown  last  summer, 
and  afterwards  potted  off  singly,  should  at  once 
bt>  to  by  moving  them  into  larger  pots 

flnir  roots  get  at  all  confined.  If  they 
are(iMnted  they  never  afterwards  can  be  in 


duced  to  grow  on  freely.  If,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  they  are  occupying  3-iucn  puts,  a  portion 
may  be  moved  into  4 -inch  ones,  or  larger,  ia 
which  they  can  be  allowed  to  bloom.  Those 
that  are  intended  to  have  a  second  shift  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present,  may  be  transferrml  at  this 
time  to  6 -inch  pots.  They  delight  in  rich, 
light  soil,  such  as  ia  composed  of  two  parts 
good,  free,  turfy  loam,  with  a  third  part  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  proportions  of  leaf-monld 
and  rotten  manure,  all  mixed  up  with  sufli- 
cient  sand.  In  potting  avoid  the  extremes  of 
leaving  the  soil  very  loose,  or  of  pressing 
the  pots  to  that  degree  of  solidity 
necessary  with  Pelargoniums.  The  plants 
should  have  a  light  position  in  a  pit  or  house 
that  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  40 
degs.  iu  the  night,  with  a  inolster  atmosphere 
than  many  plants  require.  Shrubby  Calceolarias 
intended  for  flowering  in  pots  should  be  similarly 
treated  :  these  do  better  with  potting  somewhat 
harder  than  the  herbaceous  species.  Both 
should  be  from  time  to  time  examined  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  green  fly.  Where  only 
a  few  individual  plants  amongst  a  number  are 
affected,  dipping  in  Tobacco  water  will  prove 
an  efficient  means  for  the  destruction  of  the 
insects,  or  they  may  be  killed  by  fumigation, 
but  where  this  is  resorted  to  it  will  be  safer  to 
repeat  it  slightly  several  times  than  to  subject 
the  plants  to  a  severe  application,  as  they  are 
easily  injured  by  Tobacco  fumes. 

Cinerarias. — If  a  sowing  were  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  early,  and  the  plants  have  been  well 
attended  to  through  the  season,  they  will 
naturally  have  come  on  into  flower  without  any¬ 
thing  above  the  usual  greenhouse  treatment. 
Even  a  very  little  heat  injures  them  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  under  leaves  and  drawing  the  bloom- 
stems  up  thin  and  weakly.  Keep  the  succea- 
sional  later- blooming  plants  as  cool  as  possible, 
so  that  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  frost ;  by 
this  means  they  may  be  had  to  flower  in  good 
condition  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  during 
which  period  they  will  be  found  most  useful. 

Flower  Garden. 

General  work. — High  keeping  is  certainly 
most  desirable  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  ; 
therefore  lawns  should  be  kept  clear  of  leaves 
and  worm-casta  by  freq^uent  rolling  and  sweep¬ 
ing  ;  walks  should  be  cleared  of  Moss  and  weeds 
by  turning,  and,  where  necessary,  regraveUing. 
The  best  of  all  walk  preservers  is  the  roller ; 
when  this  is  used  freely,  weeds  and  Moss  have 
a  hard  time  of  it,  and  firm  walks  are  the  result. 
In  the  event  of  frosty  weather  setting  in,  plenty 
of  work  may  be  found  in  carting  out  soils  and 
manures  to  spots  where  they  are  required, 
throwing  together  leaf  heaps,  and  burning  up 
prunings  or  other  rubbish,  the  ashes  of  which 
form  a  valuable  manure  for  any  crop. 

*  Shrubberies. 

Clean  out  all  leaves  that  would  be  likely  to 
blow  out  and  cause  untidiness  ;  where  possible, 
without  injuring  the  roots,  preference  is  given 
to  forking  them  in,  but  l^fore  doing  this  the 
plants  should  be  regulated  as  to  space,  either  by 
thinning  out  and  replanting  in  other  positions 
or  by  cutting  out  straggling  growths,  so  as 
to  keep  each  plant  from  injuring  its  neighbour. 
The  margins  of  tnrf  should  be  then  cut,  and 
any  vacant  ground  in  front  furnished  either  with 
hardy  bulbs  or  spring- flowering  plants,  such  as 
Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Polyanthuses, 
Primroses,  and  similar  plants.  In  forming  new 
beds  for  shrub  planting,  the  ground  should  be 
trenched  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will 
allow;  plentv  of  decayed  manure  should  lie 
worked  into  it,  and  for  those  beds  that  are  in¬ 
tended  for  what  are  generally  termed  American 
plants,  i.c.,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias, 
&c  ,  peat  soil  is  desirable,  but  by  no  means 
essential,  as  they  do  almost  equally  well  in  pure 
loam,  provided  it  is  not  too  heavy  and  ia  free 
from  onalk,  which  seems  to  be  rank  poison  to 
American  shrubs  and  Conifers.  See  that  the 
plants  are  not  buried  deeper  than  they  were 
previous  to  removal,  and  also  that  the  soil  ia 
well  worked  in  and  consolidated  about  the  roots. 
These  precautions  may  seem  of  little  moment, 
but  they  make  all  the  difference  between  the 
bad  or  well-doing  of  the  plants. 

Fruit. 

early  Melons  are  required, 
fcui  K  light,  pit  is  at  com¬ 

mand,  a  few  se^a  6t  soine  free-bearing  early 
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kind  may  be  sown  at  once  in  Bmall  pots  and 
plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  80  degs.  ^  which  can 
be  kept  up  bv  the  aid  of  hot-water  pipes  running 
beneath  the  bed.  The  great  drawback  to  ^Ielons 
at  this  early  season  is  want  of  light,  a  difficulty 
which  may  be  met  by  keeping  the  young  plants 
close  to  the  glass,  which  must  be  clean,  and  by 
covering  with  bell-basses  in  preference  to  mats 
on  severe  nights.  Immediately  after  the  seeds 
are  sown  set  about  the  preparation  of  suitable 
materials  for  making  up  ^e  plunging  bed  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  grow  and  ripen  their 
fruit.  For  this  purpose  well-worked  tan  gives 
least  trouble,  but  in  wooded  districts  sound  Oak 
leaves  produce  better  results,  as  the  moist  heat 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  more  favour¬ 
able  to  a  clean  healthy  growth  of  vine  and 
foliage.  Another  important  item  in  successful 
Melon  culture  is  a  good  supply  of  strong  loam 
from  an  old  pasture,  which  should  be  cut  some 
months  before  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  stacked 
in  an  open,  airy  shed,  or  in  long  narrow  ridges 
out-of-doors,  with  some  kind  of  covering  for 
throwing  off  heavy  rain  and  snow.  If  this  is 
not  at  hand,  lose  no  time  in  securing  enough 
for  the  season  and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere, 
as  wet  crude  soil  is  sure  to  lead  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  if  not  to  complete  failure. 

Vegetables. 

All  Ashtops  and  early  varieties  of  Potatoes 
should  be  exposed  to  the  light.  The  main  object 
b  to  keep  them  back  ;  long  white  growths  not 
only  weaken  the  tubers  themselves,  but  have  a 
tendency  to  invite  disease.  The  more  robust  and 
wood-like  stems  our  Potatoes  have,  the  less  we 
have  to  fear  from  disease.  Later  varieties  will 
also  be  greatly  benefited  by  exposure  and  turn- 
iog  over.  This,  of  course,  has  reference  to  the 
stock  for  next  season’s  planting  ;  those  used  for 
food  should  never  be  suffiected  to  light.  Look 
over  quarters  of  Snow’s  Broccoli,  cutting  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  all  heads  that  are 
showing,  and  stack  them  up  close  together  in  a 
shed.  In  thb  way  they  last  for  a  very  long 
time  in  the  best  possible  condition  at  thb 
season.  It  b  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  widely 
known  that  4  degs.  of  frost  on  Broccoli  or  Cauli¬ 
flowers  not  only  spoib  their  colour,  but  also  theb 
flavour.  Digging  and  trenching  all  land  as  it 
becomes  vacant  should  be  proceeded  with. 
Cucumbers  are  doing  well.  Keep  the  shoots 
thin,  the  house  shut,  and  not  too  damp,  and 
success  b  sure  to  follow.  Of  Asparagus,  S^kale, 
and  Rhubarb  keep  up  plentiful  supplies ; 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Tarragon  and  Chervil,  all 
now  want  attention.  These  things,  though 
small,  are  of  great  importance. 


pruned  from  the  majority  of  Roses.  Only  the 
strongest  shoots  should  be  retained,  and  these 
should  be  shortened  to  about  two- thirds  of  their 
length.  When  done  blooming,  cut  these  shoots 
back  to  about  two  eyes,  and  encourage  the 
young  shoots  to  healthy  growth  by  attention  to 
watering,  syringing,  and  keeping  free  from 
insects.  When  growth  b  complete  throw  the 
house  open  night  and  day  to  harden  the  wood, 
and  frame  bi^k  in  November  as  above  recom¬ 
mended. — J.  C.  B. 

12399.— Rose  cultivation.— Dwarf  stim- 
dards  may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  wire 
framework  should  be  avoided.  By  a  wbe 
system  of  pruning  well-formed  heads  will  soon 
he  produced.  For  greenhouse  culture,  if  the 
plants  have  to  stand  on  stages,  dwarf  boshes  are 
the  best ;  they  may  be  worked  on  the  Manetti 
stock,  the  seedling  Brier,  or  be  grown  from 
cuttings.  The  Rose  does  not  take  very  kindly 
to  the  pyramid  form,  but  the  pbnts  are  some¬ 
times  trained  in  that  way  by  placing  sticks  in 
the  pots,  training  the  growth  to  the  re<iuired 
form,  and  pruning  them  so  that  the  framework 
of  the  plants  take  that  form.  I  would  not  use 
a  trellb. — J.  D.  E. 

12406.— Roses  in  pots.— It  is  just  possible 
that  the  Roses  require  repotting.  If  they  do 
they  required  it  three  months  ago,  and  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  done  it  at  that 
time  ;  but  **  better  late  than  never.”  It  would 
be  well  to  repot  them  at  onoe,  in  pots  one  size 
larger  only.  The  Roses  like  a  rich,  moderately 
clayey  soil  to  grow  in,  enriched,  if  necessary, 
with  a  liberal  proportion  of  manure.  The  Tea 
Roses  like  a  little  turfy  peat  to  be  added  to  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  ;  but  it  b  not 
essentbl.  Leaf- mould  b  almost  as  good  as 
peat,  and  some  sand  should  be  used  if  the  loam 
IS  heavy.— J.  D.  E. 

123«7.— Pruninflf  Devoniensis  Rose.— The  strong: 
shoots  should  be  snorttned  to  about  ono-third  of  their 
len^h,  and  all  weakly  and  decaying:  ones  cut  clean  away. 
Now  is  a  ^ood  time  to  prune  Roses  under  grlaas.  The 
orincipal  point  is  to  allow  each  shoot  sufficient  space  for 
aevelopment,  so  that  in  the  growing  the  young  shoots  arc 
not  crowded.— J.  C.  B. 


ROSBS. 

Unpruned  Roses. — There  are  not  many 
of  these  to  be  seen  smy  where,  as  almost  in  every 
garden  close  and  formal  pruning  is  practised. 
Thb  b  no  doubt  right  in  many  cases,  but  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  Rosea  in  every 
garden  unpruned.  They  are  most  pleasing  in  a 
natural  state,  and  for  beauty  and  profusion  of 
bloom  they  far  surpass  any  closely  cut-down 
straight-stemmed  plants.  In  instances  where 
Roses  have  been  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  the 
varieties  are  seldom  the  beat  for  the  purpose, 
kinds  with  poor  blooms  being  the  sorts  generally 
allowed  to  assume  the  bush  form  ;  but  when 
some  of  the  very  best  varieties  are  permitted  to 
assume  large  proportions  the  result  is  very 
satisfactory.  Imagine  huge  bushes  of  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  John  Hopper, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  others  6  feet  high,  and  as  much 
through,  a  mass  of  buds  amd  blooms  in  June  and 
J uly,  and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  what  un- 
pruned  Roses  ought  to  be. — C.  M. 

PniniDGT  Roses. — It  is  not  customary  to 
prune  Roses  close  down  to  the  ground,  as,  in  the 
case  of  strong-growing  kinds,  thb  would  result 
in  a  scarcity  of  bloom  by  reason  of  over  luxuri¬ 
ance.  The  rule  b  to  out  back  strong  shoots  of 
the  past  year’s  growth  to  about  two  eyes  from 
the  base,  the  best  time  for  so  doing  being  about 
the  middle  of  March,  as  then  the  young  growths 
are  more  liable  to  escape  spring  frosts.  When 
pruned  in  early  winter  they  are  apt  in  mild 
seasons  to  start  into  growth  before  they  should 
do  so,  and  then  frequently  g(^  seriously 
crippled. — J.  C.  B. 

1 2402.  — Pruriteug:  Muie ’.o 
— The  Marechal  requires  to  or  diUeren 


FUMIGATING  INSECTS  ON  PLANTS. 

Many  an  amateur  gardener  who  loves  his 
garden  has  to  do  much  of  the  necessary  work 
under  great  difficulties.  He  has  to  contend 
with  the  ravages  of  insects,  which  disfigure,  if 
they  do  not  destroy,  some  of  hb  most  cherished 
plants.  What  will  effectually  destroy  these 
pests  ?  is  a  question  he  often  puts  with  great 
anxiety,  and  he  often  faib  to  get  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  assbt  him  in 
solving  thb  important  problem.  For  indoor 
plants  frequent  fumigations  with  the  smoke  of 
Tobacco  paper  is  the  best  remedy  for  destroying 
thrips  and  green  fly.  For  thrips,  fumigate 
three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
days — the  later  fumigations  to  destroy  any 
~oung  progeny  left  behind  in  an  embryo  state. 

Vhat  b  the  best  manner  of  fumigating  ?  We 
have  had  not  a  few  fumigators  announced  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  we  rarely  or  never  see  one 
of  them  in  use.  They,  no  doubt,  failed  in  some 
one  or  more  important  particulars,  and  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

Gardeners  have,  therefore,  to  fall  back  upon 
one  of  the  old  methods  in  use  in  gardens.  Use 
fresh  Tobacco  paper  from  a  maker  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  Having  closed  up  every  aper¬ 
ture  and  opening  in  the  house  through  which  the 
smoke  can  escape,  after  selecting  a  still  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  fuuiigation,  invert  a  brge 
flower -pot  or  two  on  the  floor,  according  to  its 
size.  On  thb  inverted  pot  place  two  ordinary 
bricks  on  edge,  with  a  space  of  .3  inches  or 
so  between  them.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  appro¬ 
priate  rest  for  the  fumigating  pot.  Then  take 
a  wide  6-inch  or  8-inch  flower-pot,  tear  the  fresh 
Tobacco  paper  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
crown  pioce,  slightly  sprinkle  the  driest  portions 
with  water,  and  place  them  within  easy  reach 
outside  of  the  house  ;  then  go  to  the  kitchen  fire 
and  rake  out  from  the  bottom  of  it  ten  or  twelve 
red-hot  cinders,  and  on  these  place  a  few  small 
pieces  of  charcoal,  so  as  to  make  a  thin  layer 
between  the  red-hot  cinders  and  the  Tobacco 
paper  ;  then  drop  the  latter  lightly  over  the 
barcoal,  so  that  the  lowermost  portion  can 
^ily  ignite,  and  fill  up  to  the  brim— tlib 
juld  be  the  work  of  but  a  very  few  : 

^  pop  the  pot  into  the  house  on  the  tempo 
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rary  stage,  and  leave  it  to  bum  out  at  its  leisure. 
When  well  managed  it  will  do  thb  quickly 
without  breaking  into  flames, and  so  effectually 
fill  the  house.  If  the  paper  be  thrown  on  too 
heavily  the  pot  gets  clogged  and  the  paper  burns 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  it  b  veiy 
disagreeable  to  have  to  enter  the  house  and^  stir 
the  fire,  having  to  inhale  the  smoke,  oftentimes 
with  very  disagreeable  consequences.  We  find 
in  our  own  experience  that  the  layer  of  charcoal 
prevents  the  Tobacco  paper,  unless  it  is  used 
very  dry,  from  breaking  out  into  flame. 
Tobacco  paper  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  bum  into  a  flame,  but  gradually  smoulder; 
if  allowed  to  blaze  and  give  off  heated  air,  soft- 
wooded  plants  are  pretty  well  certain  to  suffer. 

_  T.D. 

HEATING  GREENHOUSES. 

Many  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  have  great 
difficulty  with  the  heating  of  small  greenhouses ; 
it  may  bo  of  interest  to  hear  my  story.  My 
house  b  only  8  feet  by  0  feet,  a  lean-to,  but 
glass  from  the  apex  of  the  roof  to  the  wall  at  the 
^k,  the  glass  sash  being  9  feet  long  by  3  feet 
high,  so  that  I  get  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning  through  that  sash. 

My  first  attempt  was  with  an  oil  lamp,  which 
I  only  used  a  few  weeks.  Being  an  engineer,  I 
am  able  to  do  all  required  myself,  and  in  that 
way  have  tried  plans  and  made  changes  that 
would  have  cost  many  times  the  value  of  all  1 
have  grown  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  pay  for  a 
man’s  time  In  doing  the  work  for  me.  My 
second  attempt  was  with  a  coil  of  1-inch  pipe 
enclosed  in  a  cylinder  or  casing,  and  heated 
by  a  Bunsen  burner  with  gas— not  finding 
heat  enough  thb  way,  1  made  another  burner, 
and  by  mixing  the  gas  with  atmospheric  air,  as 
in  the  Bunsen  burner,  I  got  a  greater  heat,  but 
still  not  enough  to  keep  out  frost.  But  even  a 
more  serious  matter  than  the  frost,  was  that 
sometimes  in  the  morning  I  found  the  flame 
of  the  gas  had  been  blown  out,  everything  cold, 
and  the  house  filled  with  gas,  although  there 
was  a  chimney  to  the  apparatus  to  carry  away 
the  products  of  combustion.  I  thus  lost  many 
of  my  most  valued  plants.  I  next  made  a 
boiler  something  on  the  plan  of  one  in  one  of 
your  advertbements — “The  Little  Gem,”  but 
several  years  before  that  was  advertised — using 
a  brick  furnace  under,  and  coke  from  the  gas 
works  for  fuel.  Thb  has  answered  very  well ; 
but  each  year  I  have  made  alterations  and 
improvements,  and  I  now  find  that  though  the 
fire  has  only  been  out  four  times  since  the 
second  day  of  November  last,  burning  day  and 
night,  the  cost  of  fuel  has  not  been  sixpence  per 
week. 

I  am  now  making  a  sketch  for  a  new  boiler  or 
heater  that  will  be  more  economical  than  my 
present  one,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  give  me 
greater  heat  at  the  same  cost  for  fuel.  With 
my  present  arrangement  I  get  a  temperature  of 
80  degs.  to  85  degs. ,  but  if  that  is  kept  up  the 
fire  would  not  keep  in  for  12  hours  with  one 
stoking,  as  it  does  now,  with  a  temperature  of 
50  degs.  to  60  den. ,  but  the  fault  is  that  the 
pipes  are  too  smidl  (only  l^-inch  wrought  iron). 
Had  they  been  3-inch  a  very  much  better  result 
would  be  got.  Altogether  I  have  50  feet  of  this 
l|-inch  bore  gas  pipe  going  entirely  round  three 
sides  of  the  house ;  in  the  next  winter  I  shall 
probably  make  a  new  boiler,  and  use  larger 
pipes.  I  clean  the  fire  bars  before  going  to  b^, 
say  9.30,  and  find  a  nice  bright  fire  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  about  seven  o’clock.  I  clean  the  bars  again 


ing  « 

and  give  the  usual  charge  of  ooke.  No  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  fire  until  between  six 
and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when 
a  little  is  put  on  to  keep  going  until 
the  time  for  making  up  for  the  night.  At 
the  fire  bums  only  slowly  (though  I  nave  the 
power  of  getting  a  very  intense  heat,  but  con¬ 
trol  it  by  checking  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  ash 

{>it  and  the  egress  of  smoke  by  a  damper),  very 
ittle  clinker  is  made,  but  sJl  bums  to  ash  ex¬ 
cept  some  stony  pieces  that  I  am  obliged  to  let 
out  the  fire  to  remove.  I  should  advise  anyone 
wishing  to  heat  a  small  house  to  get  the  most 
simple  arrangement  of  boiler,  and  the  best 
fitted,  as  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory.  My  own  has  now  been  in  nse 
several  years,  and  has  given  me  no  trouble  ex¬ 
cept  the  rebuilding  of  a  small  furnace  9  inches 
^tiare  each  year,  the  other  work  being  only  re- 
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robust  heads,  with  the  seales  broad  and  tinged 
with  purple.  If  seeds  are  used — and  sometimes, 
after  a  very  severe  winter,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  raise  seedlings  because  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  frost — when  the  plants  begin 
to  bear  all  the  inferior  varieties  should  be 
pulled  up.  If  seeds  are  sown  early  in 
spring — say  in  February,  in  pots,  in  heat 
— and  the  seedlings  potted  off  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  afterwards  shifted  into 
larger  pots,  and  planted  out  early  in  May,  all 
the  strongest  will  bear  flower  heads  in  autumn. 
To  accomplish  this,  they  must  have  good 
culture.  The  same  thing  will  occur  if  we  plant , 
strong  offsets  in  April  taken  from  old- 
established  plants  in  the  open  ground.  To 
obtain  early  heads,  sometimes  a  strong  plant  or 
two  is  lifted  in  autumn,  and  placed  in  a  cool  i 
house,  to  which  a  little  warmth  is  given  in 
February,  which  causes  an  early  start  to  the 
flowering  stems.  The 

Best  Time  to  Plant 

Is  in  April  in  most  places,  as  by  that  time  all 
frosts  of  a  severe  character  will  have  passed. 
In  taking  off  the  offsets,  dig  a  trench  round 
the  plants  to  expose  the  base,  and  show 


'  A  TERRACE  WALL.  robust  heads,  with  the  seales  broad  and  tinged  of  all  rushing  in  together  before  the  half  can  be 

I  This  is  a  scene  in  a  Continental  public  garden,  ’7.“*  »  ««<*•  «re  u,ed_and  sometimes  used.  II  in  the  spring,  when  the  flower  stems 

'  which  as  drawn  is  pretty,  because  of  the  fore.  *  '"*7  "®™"  **  *>®®“  ®“‘ 

ground  and  of  the  iSack^ound,  which  the  artUt  ‘®  J®*"®,  b^us®  of  the  out,  a  second  growth  wiU,  if  the  p  ants  possess 

.  Ukes  care  to  put  in.  Unhappily  our  terrace  lo>«««  by  frost-when  the  plants  tegm  the  newssary  yigotw  and  are  well  fed,  spring 

'  gardens  have  generally  no  suclh  tender  reUef;  *°„‘’®/''  ‘5?  inferior  varieties  shou  d  up,  and  come  m  later.  But  the  bat  way, 

I  aU  is  hard  anifangulai  about  them,  as  a  rule.  P"'?®**  “P-  are  sown  early  inif  secuniigasncc^ion,istofr^uentlytrans- 

Among  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  dread-  'P^og-fy  m  February  in  pots,  in  heat  plant  in  the  way  I  have  sugges^,  and  to  plant 
I  ful  terrace  garden  wo  have  sein  of  late  is  the  ‘'*®.  P^^od  of  j’"!®  g°°<*  "“^  P>®®®®>  *'“>®  enokers. 

»  garden  of  the  Star  and  Garter,  at  Richmond,  in  7“  f  ‘  m**  “  i"?  Summer  Management. 

ttd^New^l^'^o^tuirr^  Wn"indJteed^''  *•**  flower  ^dsTn  autumn.  ThU  Artichoke  has  a  large  breadth  of  foliage, 

Btatuary  hu  b^n  indulg^  m.  accomplish  this,  they  muat  have  good  requires  a  good  deal  of  support.  If  not  well 

taste  ^burhm  w^murt  culture,  fhe  same  thing  wUl  occur  if  we  plant  fed  the  flower  heads  lack  substance,  and  become 

fnll  offsets  in  April  taken  from  old-  hard  and  tough.  In  cutting  the  produce  never 

req^  the  architect  s  full  attention ;  there  is  ^tabrished  plants  in  ?he  open  ground.  To  allow  any  to  get  too  old  for  use,  as  this  is 

with  ahLolntel^^aeTM^Md  early  Lads,  sometimes^  strong  plant  or  wasteful  in  a  double  sense.  I  have  occasionally 

gardenswithabeolutelyusclcssand  costly  work!  HftJd  in  aitumn,  and  placed  in  a  cool  entered  a  kitchen  garden  and  seen  the  Globe 

house,  to  which  a  little  warmth  is  given  in  Artichokes  in  flower.  They  have  a  very  orna- 
THB  VILLA  Q ARDEN.  February,  which  causes  an  early  start  to  the  mental  appearance,  but  flowering  has  a  ruinous 

^  ,  flowering  stems.  The  effect  upon  productiveness.  Begin  to  cut  the 

(^ConHnued/rompoffeSiS.J  n  rr  t>  heads  as  soon  as  they  are  half  grown,  and  do 

tm.  A  iTT  //7L1  Best  Time  to  Plant  not  allow  any  to  get  beyond  that  stage.  It  is 

Tne  ArtlonoKe  (Q-lODe).  I,  in  April  in  most  places,  as  by  that  time  all  better  to  cut  them  and  cast  them  on  the  rubbish 

Tub  question  might  be  asked— Why  should  the  frosts  of  a  severe  character  will  have  passed,  heap  than  to  leave  them  to  get  old;  and  as  fast 

I  rich  people  have  all  the  best  and  most  delicate-  In  taking  off  the  offsets,  dig  a  trench  round  as  the  heads  are  cut  remove  the  stems  which 

I  flavoured  fruits  and  vegetables,  whilst  the  middle  the  plants  to  expose  the  base,  and  show  bore  them.  If  liquid  manure  is  plentiful  a  good 

and  lower  classes  con-  soaking  will  1^  bene- 

tent  themselves  with  ficial  any  time  during 

the  peried  of  bearing. 
Mulching  also  wi^ 
manure  will  be  a 
great  help. 

Protecting  in 
Winter. 

Though  for  the 
most  part  the  Globe 
Artichokes  are  fairly 
hardy  in  a  well- 
drained  soil,  they 
should  not  be  left  to 
pass  through  a  severe 
winter  unprotected, 
for  if  they  survive 
they  will  probably  be 
so  much  weakened  as 
to  be  of  little  use  for 
bearing  purposes  the 
following  }  ear.  From 
1861  there  were  twelve 
or  fourteen  y  ears 
without  a  frost  suffi¬ 
ciently  sharp  to  injure 
th#*m,  but  of  course 
shar^  winters  are  sure 
to  visit  us  occasion¬ 
ally,  without  giving 
notice  of  their  coming, 
and  it  is  safest  and 
best  to  be  prepared 
and  provided  for 
a  low  temperature. 
The  old  way  was  to 
cover  up  the  rows  of 
Artichokes  with  long, 
dry  litter,  and  then 

w,  raise  a  bank  of  earth 

ture  I  am  going  to  garden  terrace  wall  with  background  roLiAOK.  over  the  plants,  and 

recommend  will  oc-  in  this  condition  they 

cupy  the  land  four  remained  till  the 

years,  the  preparation  should  include  trenching  the  best  place  to  cut,  and  in  making  the  growth  commenced  in  spring.  I  do  not 
at  least  2  feet  or  more  in  depth  if  the  land  will  severance  have  a  good  piece  of  the  old  root  stem  think  all  this  trouble  and  care  are  needed,  but 
bear  it.  There  should  also  be  given  a  liberal  and  ball  with  the  young  plsmt,  bearing  in  mind  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pack  some  burnt  earth  or 
supply  of  manure,  and  the  surface  should  be  left  that  the  stronger  the  plant,  and  the  less  check  ashes  6  or  8  inches  thick  round  the  base  of  the 
in  a  rough  state  till  the  end  of  March  or  begin-  given,  the  sooner  it  will  recover  and  start  away  plants,  extending  a  few  inches  outside  the 
ning  of  April,  this  being  the  best  time  to  plant,  on  its  own  independent  existence.  Plant  in  plant  all  round.  This  should  be  done  early  in 
.  They  should  occupy  an  open,  sunny  situation,  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  at  3  feet  intervals  in  the  winter,  and  then  when  the  frost  sets  in,  cover 
I  away  from  trees  and  buildings,  and  the  heads  rows,  press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  over  with  litter,  and  leave  it  on  as 
should  be  cut  for  use  when  about  half  grown,  the  plants,  and  immediately  afterwards  mulch  long  as  the  frost  continues ;  but  all  the  plants 
Many  people  are  duappointed  with  this  with  manure,  and  water  in  dry  weather  till  they  should  be  uncovered  by  the  end  of  March,  and 
vegetable  because  the  heads  are  served  up  when  become  established.  The  duration  of  theplanta-  the  ashes,  or  burnt  earth,  or  old  tan,  or  what- 
too  old  and  have  lost  their  delicate  flavour  and  tion  should  not  in  a  general  way  exceed  four  ever  has  been  used  to  protect  the  b^e  of  the 
succalency.  years,  and  it  is  best  to  plant  a  row  or  two  every  plants,  should  be  levelled  down  between  tho 

Propagation.  y^ftr,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  of  different  ages  rows,  and  with  a  dressing  of  manure  be  forked 

There  are  two  methods  of  doing  this — viz.,  and  degrees  of  strength,  as  this  has  an  effect  in.  When  the  plants  are  crowded  with  growth  in 
by  seeds  and  by  offsets,  the  latter  being  the  upon  the  mriod  and  the  continuity  of  their  spring,  the  weakest  offsets  should  be  removed, 
best,  as  seeds  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  come  bearing.  Except  among  the  best  cultivators,  it 

always  true.  And  the  value  of  tho  heads  is  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  regard  this  Varieties. 

much  enhanced  if  the  scales  which  enclose  them  crop  as  a  permanent  one,  which  has  destroyed  its  I  have  two  varieties  here,  the  green  and  the 
are  thick  and  fleshy.  I  have  raised  a  good  suocessional  character.  With  old  plantations  purple- tinted,  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  being 
many  seedlings  in  my  time,  and  I  have  always  the  tendency  is  to  produce  all  their  crop  at  by  far  the  best ;  but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
I  found  a  proportion  of  them  to  give  inferior  once  and  then  go  to  rest  and  remain  dormant,  variety  in  seedlings,  proving,  if  proof  were 
heads,  therefore  as  seedlings  are  required  to  be  But  fairly  frequent  transplantation  upsets  this  needed,  that  the  best  form  of  the  cultivated 
grown  and  selected  before  their  charactei^gan  rest-andabe-thankful  condition,  snd  leads  to  Ai^chqke^^aa  |t>een  evolved  by  a  long  course  of 
M  considered  fixed,  I  give  a  prefenmee  d  ie*  qi&|^9tivity  and  a  perpetual  bearing  habit,  imlture  from  ah  inferior  for^  and  that  seed- 
making  new  plantations  to  oO’seis  taken  M^flHDg  may  be  done  to  make  old  constantly 

good  variety.  The  best  variety  has  large,  beaiMater,  and  to  get  them  out  of  the  L^^^ingba|ik|<|^^^lj^er  condition,  showing 


Varieties. 

I  have  two  varieties  here,  the  green  and  the 
purple- tinted,  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  being 
by  far  the  best ;  but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 


grown  and  selected  before  their  charactei^ga^  rest- 
M  considered  fixed,  I  give  a  prefennee  JO  c 
making  new  plantations  to  oOseis  taken 
good  variety.  The  best  variety  has  large,  I  beai^ 
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that  some  of  the  old,  wild  nature  still  remains 
with  them. 

Oardoons. 

Botanically  the  Cardoon  is  nearly  related  to 
the  Globe  Artichoke,  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth  the  two  plants  resemble  each  other, 
but  beyond  this  all  rcsemblanoe  ends,  as  in 
culture  and  in  use  they  aro  diametrically 
opposite.  The  Cardoon,  like  the  Celery,  is  a 
biennial,  and  is  raised  from  seeds  annually  ; 
but  though,  as  regards  the  production  of  flowers 
and  seeds,  its  habit  is  biennial,  as  a  vegetable 
it  really  is  an  annual,  and  the  seeds  must  be 
wwn  every  spring.  Trenches  are  prepared  as 
if  for  Celery  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
about  the  same  distances  apart.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  should  be  placed  6  inches  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure  mixed  with  earthy 
compost,  in  which  some  charred  rubbish  or 
wood  ashes  form  a  part.  This  is  mixed  and 
blended  with  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  good  tilth 
on  the  surface  to  receive  the  seeds.  If  it  does 
not  do  this,  some  fine  compost  or  surface  soil 
must  be  added  to  give  the  seeds  a  chance 
of  growing  unchecked.  When  the  trenches  are 
ree^y  draw  a  drill  along  the  bottom  1  inch 
deep,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  when  the 
voung  plants  appear  thin  out  to  15  inches  apart, 
leaving,  of  course,  the  strongest  to  form  the  crop. 
After  this  the  same  culture  as  is  commonly 

K’ven  to  Celery  will  suffice,  the  main  points 
iing  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  earthing- 
up  to  blanch  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough. 
To  obtain  a  succession  several  sowings  are  made, 
the  first  taking  place  in  heat  towards  the  end 
of  March  ;  the  seeds  are  sown  in  small  pots, 
four  or  five  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  if  all  germi¬ 
nate,  should  be  reduced  to  one,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  strongest.  The  success  of  this  first  crop 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  attention  it  receives. 
If  the  plants  can  be  carried  through  without 
experiencing  any  serious  check,  all  will  be  well, 
but  if  checked  or  starved  in  any  way  the  plants 
will  bolt.  The  early  raised  plants  should  be 
hardened  off  and  planted  in  the  trenches  in 
May.  The  first  week  in  June  is  perhaps  the 
best  season  to  sow  the  main  winter  supply,  and 
it  should  be  sown  in  the  trenches  in  patches 
from  15  to  18  inches  apart,  reducing  the  plants 
to  one  in  each  paten  when  they  are  large 
enough,  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water 
to  insure  rapid  growth,  and  mulching  over  the 
roots  with  manure. 

Earthing-up. 

This  should  not  be  done  till  growth  is  nearly 
completed,  or  at  least  till  very  considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  as  it  certainly  checks 
growth,  and  no  water  can  be  given  afterwards. 
As  regards  the  main  crop,  the  earthing- up 
will  he  done  in  October,  as  early  in  the 
month  as  is  convenient.  Select  a  dry  day 
for  the  operation,  draw  the  leaves  together 
carefully,  and  secure  them  with  matting ; 
afterwards  envelope  the  plants  with  hay  bands, 
and  then  build  up  the  soil  over  the  whole, 
except  a  few  inches  of  the  points  of  the  leaves 
at  the  top.  In  about  five  or  six  weeks  the 
heads  will  be  in  a  perfect  condition  for  use,  and 
should  be  lifted  a  few  at  a  time,  as  required. 
Though  they  are  sometimes  lifted  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  severe  weather,  and  packed  in  earth 
in  some  easily  accessible  place,  1  always  think 
both  these  and  Celery  are  crisper  and  sweeter 
when  lifted  fresh  from  the  trench  w'here  grown, 
and  when  that  first  freshness  is  once  lost  it  never 
returns.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  out  frost  if 
the  rows  are  well  covered  up  with  dry  Fern 
or  litter,  which  should  always  remain  on  till  the 
frost  has  completely  disappeared.  Cardoons  are 
not  so  much  grown  in  this  country  as  they  w’ere 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  only  where  French 
cookery  is  understood  and  appreciated  that  t  ley 
are  asked  for.  Some  day,  doubtless,  amid  the 
changes  which  seem  impending,  the  Cardoon 
will  come  to  the  fore  again,  and  be  made  much 
of.  Th<‘re  are  several  varieties,  but  the  best 
and  hardiest  has  its  leaf-stalks  armed  with  sharp 
spines,  and  is  of  robust  habit. 

E.  Hobuay, 


Chrysanthemum  fellcite.  ~  This  variety  is  a 
reflexed  orange  yellow  flower,  raised,  I  think,  by  Bon- 
charlut.  It  is  a  scini-carlv,  blooming  in  October.  The 
variety  alluded  to  by  “T.  Douglas”  M,  “ 

L66®,  is  “  Felicity," iqulte  h  distinct  kiJd.  alsofiA  jce 
Ting  pure  white  fl^^^,  with  a  ytlloV^A^  Jb;, 
aro  to  b©  found  in  OannoU’s  list. — Biuss  duMatix. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

INDIAN  DAPHNE. 

(daphne  INDICA.) 

Among  sweet-scented  plants  there  are  few,  if 
any,  that  possess  a  more  agreeable  perfume  than 
this  Daphne,  and  oven  the  plant  itself  when  not 
in  flower  looks  very  pretty  ;  its  stout,  shining, 
handsome  foliage  gives  it  a  distinct  appearance. 
It  is  neither  so  ffientiful  nor  so  well  grown  as  it 
ought  to  be.  V^en  met  with  it  is  oftener  than 
otherwise  in  the  form  of  a  solitary  example 
or  two — most  frequently  in  anything  but  a 
flourishing  condition.  This  b  attributable  to 
the  mistaken  idea  generally  accepted  concerning 
the  plant,  viz.,  that  it  will  only  succeed  when 
grafted  ;  and  as  private  growers  seldom  have 
within  their  reach  stocks  suitable  for  it  (it  is 
generally  grafted  on  the  Spurge  Laurel, 
Daphne  Laureola),  and  often  are  not  adepts 
in  the  art  of  increasing  such  plants  by  this 
means,  they  do  not  often  attempt  its  cultivation. 
Another  cause  of  failure  is  giving  it  greenhouse 
treatment  continuously.  This  Daphne  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  will  live  in  the  temperature 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ;  but  when  no  more 
warmth  is  given  it  than  this  the  progress  it  makes 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which 
follows  growing  it  in  more  heat.  So  great  is 
the  difference  that  an  ordinary  young  grafted 
or  cutting-struck  plant,  if  kept  in  an  interme¬ 
diate  or  cool  stove  temperature  continually  for 
two  years,  will  in  that  time  attain  a  size  that 
would  not  be  reached  in  less  than  six  or  seven 
years  under  the  cool  course  of  management. 

Cuttings  should  consist  of  pieces  of  the 
young  shoots,  2  inches  or  .3  inches  long,  taken 
off  when  the  wood  is  about  three- parts  matured, 
such  as  are  usually  obtainable  towards  mid¬ 
summer.  Put  several  together  in  a  pot  or 
seed-pan,  half  filled  with  sifted  peat  and  sand, 
the  remainder  all  sand  ;  cover  close  with  a 
propagating  glass,  keep  moist  and  shaded,  and 
place  them  in  a  cool  pit  or  greenhouse  until 
the  bottoms  of  the  cuttings  are  callused 
over,  which  will  be  in  about  two  months ; 
then,  if  moved  into  a  moderate  stove  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  65  degs.  or  70  degs.,  they  will 
soon  strike.  After  that  dispense  with  the 
glasses,  allowing  the  young  Stock  to  remain 
for  a  month  or  two  longer,  so  as  to  get  plenty 
of  roots  before  mtting  them  off  singly.  Three- 
inch  pots  will  be  largo  enough  at  first,  using 
peat  and  a  fair  amount  of  sand.  Keep  1  hem 
through  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of  about 
55  degs.  at  night,  giving  no  more  water  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist.  As 
soon  in  the  spring  as  the  young  plants  have 
made  an  inch  or  two  of  growth,  pinch  out  the 
points,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  branch  out,  and 
so  the  heat  a  little  as  the  weather 
gets  warmer.  By  May  they  should  have  made 
enough  roots  to  require  more  room.  This 
Daphne  is  not  a  vigorous  or  profuse  rooting 
plant,  and  will  not  bear  nearly  such  large  pots 
as  most  things,  bat  when  grown  in  heat  in 
the  way  here  advised  it  will  rc(|uire  more  root 
space  than  when  treated  on  the  cool  system  ;  a 
2-inch  shift  will  be  enough.  Now  use  some 
well  rotted  manure  with  the  peat  and  sand, 
with  enough  crocks  to  admit  of  the  water 
applied  passing  away  quickly.  As  the  weather 
aeta  warmer  give  more  heat  and  plenty  of  light, 
bntshadealittle  when  thesun  is  bright  and  admit 
air  in  the  day,  as  is  required  by  the  generality  of 
stove  plants,  and  sprinkle  them  overhead  in 
the  afternoons.  Towards  August  they  ought 
to  bear  moving  into  pots  2  inches  larger  ;  again 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  continue 
to  treat  as  before  until  about  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  will  require  less  water  at  the 
roots,  and  no  syringing,  through  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  A  night  temperatnre  of  50  degs.  or 
55  degs,  will  answer.  This  will  keep  their  roots 
active,  although  they  may  not  make  much  shoot 
growth  until  March,  when,  if  a  little  more 
warmth  is  given,  they  will  push  vigorously, 
making  much  longer  and  stronger  shoots  than 
hitherto.  As  soon  as 

The  spring  growth  is  partially  solidified, 
and  the  buds,  which  will  be  seen  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  are  formed,  again  pinch  out  the 
fiuts  of  the  shoots.  In  May  give  pots  2  inches 
rg^  ;  lot  them  have  additional  warmth  ui^ht 
Ic^^ay,  proportionate  to  the  iEcreai'i  <*f  ftcisjr 
teat,  shading  and  syringing  as  in  the  preceding 


summer.  They  will  now  grow  rapidly,  pushing 
several  shoots  from  the  back  eyes,  forming  early- 
stout  bloom-buds  at  the  pioints,  with  prominent 
eyes  at  the  base  of  many  of  the  leaves.  These 
are  a  sure  sira  of  strength  in  the  plant^t,  and  when 
the  flowers  nave  to  be  cut  sneh  a  condition  is 
necessary  ;  for  when  the  shoots  are  not  strong 
enough  to  form  thoso  wood- buds,  and  the 
trusses  of  bloom  with  the  necessary  portion  of 
wood  attached  are  cut,  it  generally  happens  that 
the  shoot  makes  no  farther  growth  for  the  year. 
If  the  intention  is  to  get  the  plants  largo  in  as 
little  time  as  possible,  they  must  be  treated 
as  to  temperature  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  as  before,  and  no  attempt  made  to  regu¬ 
late  the  time  of  their  flowering  by  keeping  them 
cool  ;  thus  managed,  they  will  bloom  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  after  which  tliey 
should  be  moved  into  pots  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  roots  they  aro  found  to  possess, 
increasing  the  temperature  as  previously 
advised  at  this  season.'  If  all  has  gone  W'ell, 
the  growth  they  make  this  year,  both  in  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  shoots  produced, 
will  bo  beyond  all  comparison  better  than  is 
possible  under  greenliouse  treatment ;  and  wlien 
the  flower-buds  are  plump  and  prominent,  the 
plants  may  be  set  in  a  pit  or  bouse  kept  at  a 
temperature  such  as  that  roejuired  by  ordinary 
greenhouse  stock.  Some  may  be  put  in  warmth 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  others 
kept  cool,  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom, 
and  in  all  cases  after  flowering  they  should  be 
placed  where  they  will  get  extra  warmth, 
similar  to  that  usually  given  to  Camellias  that 
are  grown  for  early  flowering  ;  in  this  way  they 
will  continue  in  a  strong  healthy  oondition.  The 
plants  aro  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  manure 
water  while  making  their  growth  after  they 
have  got  well  established,  and  all  on  afterwards 
through  the  later  stages  of  their  existence. 
They  will  last  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when 
the  pots  they  occupy  are  deemed  large  enough, 
a  little  of  the  surface  soil  may  bo  removed  each 
spring,  and  some  new  added,  care  being  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  roots  much.  There  are  two 
varieties,  D.  indica  rubra  and  D.  indica  alba, 
differing  little  except  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  T.  Baines. 


BA 


Imantophyllums  and  their  culture. 
— Some  of  the  new  varieties  of  Imantephyllum 
miniatum  are  great  improvements  on  the  type, 
as,  for  instance,  splendens  and  Madame  Reimers, 
but  even  miniatum  itself  is  not  half  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be  for  flowering  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  Its  dark  green 
foliage  is  of  the  most  graceful  description,  and 
large  plants  of  it  when  in  flower  are  noble 
and  commanding  objects.  Where  plants  of 
small  size  are  required  they  should  bo  grown  in 
from  5  inch  to  7  inch  pots.  By  this  means  a 
long  succession  of  flowers  may  he  had,  which 
proves  more  useful  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
than  having  large  numbers  at  one  time  on  one 
plant.  In  small  pots  the  plants  can  be  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  amongst  their  associates,  and 
thus  produce  a  striking  effect.  Another  good 
property  belonging  to  this  plant  is  the  ease  and 
certainty  with  which  a  large  stock  of  it  can  be 
cultivated  successfully  with  a  minimum  of 
labour  compared  with  that  required  to  produce 
many  subjects  that  flower  during  the  same 
period  of  the  year.  Propagation  is  readily 
effected  by  means  of  suckers  and  seed,  both 
being  freely  produced.  The  suckers  spring 
freely  from  the  base  of  strong  plants,  and,  as 
seedlings  vary,  that  is  the  best  way  of  raising 
good  varieties.  The  suckers  should  not  be  taken 
off  too  small  ;  they  make  more  progress  when 
attached  to  the  parent  plant  for  a  time  than 
when  severed.  However,  when  large  enough 
they  should  be  taken  off  and  placed  in  4 -inch  or 
5-inch  pots,  according  to  their  size.  If  they  are 
rootless,  to  commence  with,  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  pots  a  little  coarse  sand  for  the  base  of 
the  suckers  to  rest  upon.  If  the  soil  is  in  a 
proper  state  as  regards  moisture,  no  water  will 
bo  needed  for  a  few  days.  They  should  be  set 
in  a  warm  structure  until  root  growth  com¬ 
mences  ;  if  bottom  heat  can  be  given,  roots  will 
form  more  quickly  than  without  it,  but  it  is  not 
absolntely  necessary. 

'  SpeollHQn  plants. — It  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  tihies  that  formally  ti'ained  specimens  of 
Atel  ^g^lCd^lTloss  popular  now  Ibaa 
lormerlJ^^Formalttjrin  the  flower  ga 
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fbrmAlity  in  the  flower-pot  are  both  at  a  dia- 
ooonty  and  the  saving  of  labour  and  anxiety 
effect^  by  the  abolition  of  so  much  tying  and 
staking  Is  something  to  be  really  thankful  for. 
The  wearisome  hours  that  used  to  be  spent  on 
inch  subjects  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Epacris,  and 
nearly  all  hard-wooded  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  oftener  than  otherwise  taken  from 
the  evenings  and  mornings  of  the  young  men, 
who  received  no  other  remuneration  than  the 
credit  that  was  supposed  to  be  earned  by  the 
task.  ^  Many  kinds  of  plants  need  some  assist- 
uce  in  the  way  of  stakes  and  ties  ;  but  the 
informal  shaped  plant  makes  by  far  the  hand¬ 
somest  specimen,  if  we  would  only  think  so, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and,  besides, 
there  is  really  no  more  justification  for  training 
our  indoor  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  and 
other  plants  than  there  is  for  training  the 
boshes  that  grow  in  our  shrubberies.  The 
Azalea  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  of  the 
“specimen**  grower,  and  the  height  of  his 
ambition  has  been  to  produce  a  plant  of  as 
perfect  and  formal  a  shape  as  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
if  he  could  have  so  many  flowers  upon  it  as  to 
render  the  foliage — Nature’s  setting  to  the 
flower — invisible,  he  was  all  the  better  pleased. 
There  are,  however,  no  handsomer  little  bushes 
than  those  compact  little  Azaleas  with  the 
informal  tops  that  come  from  Belgium,  and 
which  are  now  beginning  to  make  our  cool 
houses  gav,  amd  the  best  plan  is  for  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  keep  them  in  the  same  bush  form  as 
long  as  they  live.  Yon  may  cut  as  many  flowers 
from  them  as  yon  please  without  disfiguring 
them,  for,  the  growth  being  free  and  natural, 
they  fill  up  again  the  same  season  and  look  as 
well  as  ever,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  a  stake 
or  a  tie. — S. 

Arum  Lilies. — These  have  become  very 
popular  for  church  decoration,  their  large  white 
spathes,  backed  up  by  their  handsome  foliage, 
being  simply  perfection  for  single  vases  and 
altar  decorations.  Various  methods  of  mowing 
these  Aram  Lilies  are  pursued  by  uiflerent 
cultivators,  but  I  find  the  following  plan  a  good 
one  for  producing  a  good  supply  of  large  blooms 
daring  winter  and  spring.  As  soon  as  they  are 
divested  of  their  flowers  and  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  to  allow  of  their  being  set  out-of- 
doors  without  injury,  they  are  placed  in  some 
sheltered  spot,  such  as  close  to  a  wall,  and  after 
a  week’s  exposure  in  the  open  air  they  are 
planted  oat  Iwtween  rows  of  bush  fruits,  the 
shelter  from  wind  and  partial  shade  suiting 
them  admirably.  If  planted  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Jane  they  soon  commence  to  send  up 
new  foliMe,  massive  stems,  and  short  sturdy 
stalks.  While  out-of-doors  they  should  be  well 
supplied  with  liquid  manure,  as  they  are  gross 
fevers  and  abundant  rooters.  In  September 
let  them  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted,  giving 
them  rich  soil,  and  if  watered  and  set  in  a  shady 
position  they  will  hardly  experience  any  check 
from  removal.  Some  of  the  most  forward  of 
them  will  be  showing  flower,  and  if  set  in  a  light 
airy  house  will  bloom  profusely.  The  flowering 
period  may  be  hastened  or  retarded,  according 
to  the  date  at  which  the  blooms  are  required,  by 
applying  more  or  less  heat,  but  they  do  best  in 
a  temperature  of  about  55  degs.— J.  O. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  —  The 
dlfierent  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  of 
the  jasminiflorum  and  Princess  Royal  type 
embrace  now  almost  all  shades  of  colour,  from 
the  pure  white  typical  jasminiflorum  and  the 
slightly-flushed  Princess  Alexandra  to  the  deep, 
bright-coloured  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught.  The  first  of  these  two 
has  flowers  more  shaded  with  orauge  than 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  but  in  all  respects  they 
greatly  resemble  each  other,  the  blooms  of 
both  l^ing  of  a  rich  glowing  red  colour.  The 
comparatively  small  blooms  of  this  type  of  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  fit  them  better  for  use  in  a  out  state 
among  smaller  arrangements  of  cut  flowers  than 
their  larger  and  more  massive  brethren ;  besides 
which  they  bloom  freely  in  a  dwarf  state  (even 
in  5  inch  or  6-inch  pots  pretty  little  flowering 
bashes  can  bo  produced),  while  they  may  be 
almost  put  down  as  perpetual  bloomers,  for,  if 
wintered  in  an  intermediate  temperature, 
they  will  continue  to  grow  and  flower  at  inter¬ 
vals  throughout  the  year.  The  class  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  is  year  by  year  becoming  more  papu¬ 
lar,  and  doubtless  the  tmie  is  not  far  di^n^ 
when  we  shall  meet  withLthocui  hi^all  garAcnsui^ 
any  pretensions  whatever.— A. 


THE  BLUE  MARGUERITE.  amelloides,  under  which  name  it  is  often  alluded 

_ _ \  Much  disappointment  has,  doubtless,  been 

^  ^  LK.STIS.)  caused  by  the  confusion  of  these  two  plants  with 

liiiii  forms  a  worthy  companion  to  the  white  and  each  other,  which  has  led  to  the  annual  being 
yellow  Chrysanthemum  (C.  frutescens  and  its  supplied  for  the  blue  Marguerite.  B. 

variety  EtoUe  d’Or)  now  known  by  almost  every¬ 
body  as  the  white  and  yellow  Marguerites.  The 

blue  one  has  only  lately  come  to  the  fore  as  a  Growingr  Amairllises.— The  plants  will 
candidate  for  popular  favour,  although  it  has  require  just  enough  water  during  winter  to  keep 
existed  in  collections  here  and  there  for  many  the  soil  from  becoming  dust-dry,  and  in  January 
y^rs  under  various  names,  to  which  reference  they  may  be  repotted,  three  plants  in  5-inch  and 
will  be  made  presently.  In  habit,  indeed  in  6-inoh  pots.  The  plants  will  not  be  large  at 
everything,  the  blue  Marguerite  is  a  long  way  this  time,  but  they  will  make  good-sized  bulbs, 
removed  from  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  in  the  some  of  them  as  large  as  hen’s  eggs.  They 
selection  of  fashionable  names  for  popular  plants  require  the  same  treatment  during  summer  as 
boUnical  dUtinctions  are,  as  a  rule,  not  too  the  ordinary  stock,  and  should  bo  allowed  to 
closely  attended  to,  and  therefore  the  above  rest  in  winter  by  the  house  being  kept  at  a  green- 
name  may  TOrhaps  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  house  temperature,  water  being  entirely  with- 
Agath^ea.  Tho^  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  held.  At  potting  time  in  January  each  bulb 
habit  and  floriferous  character  of  this  plant,  should  bo  potted  separately,  using  the  same 
though  too  much  reduced  to  convey  any  idea  of  sized  pots  as  heretofore.  A  few  of  these  will 
the  handsome  appearance  of  well-grown,  well-  flower  during  the  season,  and  sometimes 
flowered  specimens  of  it.  A.  ccelestis  isa  shrubby  strong  flowering  plants  are  produced  from  the 
perennial,  forming,  under  favourable  conditions,  seeds  in  nineteen  months.  As  a  rule  not  more 
a  bush  abou^t  4  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  plants  will  flower  in 
In  the  south  of  France  it  is  extensively  grown  eighteen  or  nineteen  months  from  the  time  of 
out-of-doors,  and  we  learn  that  few  plants  of  its  sowing.  The  seeds  of  Amaryllis  ripen  in  our 
kind  surpass  it  even  in  that  happy  home  for  hothouses  about  the  end  of  July,  sooner  or  later, 
most  plants.  It  is  trimmed  over  with  the  shears  according  as  the  flowers  set  early  or  late.  When 
every  spring,  and  is  thus  made  to  form  a  bush  the  seed  pods  open  and  show  the  black  seeds 
and  to  produce  thousands  of  its  pale  blue  flowers,  inside  they  may  be  gathered  and  laid  out  in  a 
The  l^ves  are  opposite,  obovate,  slightly  pilose,  dry  airy  place  for  two  or  three  days.  The  seeds 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  terminal  scapes  do  not  take  long  to  vegetate  in  a  gentle  hotbed, 
rome  6  inches  in  length,  every  twig  bearing  at  and  in  three  weeks  the  plants  may  be  potted 
least  one  flower- h^d.  These  heads  are  made  up  off,  putting  about  a  dozen  in  a  5-inch  or  6-inch 
of  lilac  blue  ray- florets,  of  which  a  single  row  pot.  The  pots  should  bo  plunged  in  a  tan  bed, 

and  at  that  season  of  the  year  (September)  but 
little  artificial  heat  will  be  required.  We  grow 
our  plants  in  what  might  be  termed  a  cool  stove 
temperature. — J.  D. 

f  ^  Window  plants  in  grlazed  pots.— A 

/  few  years  ago  I  was  in  Norway,  and  was  par- 

/  ticularly  struck  with  the  healthy  appearance 

/  ^  ^  It  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Myrtles  in 

^  t  \  windows  of  the  town  houses.  These  plants 

were  all  in  glazed  pots  of  the  ordinary  shape, 

I  /Ik  coloured  outside  brown,  vellow,  and  green, 

glaze.  Some  had  a  lattice  pattern  of 
/  yellow  on  a  rich  brown  ground,  which  looked 

extremely  well,  and  a  rustic  pattern  was  made 
patting  fine  gravel  on  the  glaze  while  soft, 
^  and  baking  it  all  together.  Saucers  were  made 

same  pattern  to  correspond.  I  was  so 
'  pleased  with  them,  that  I  brought  home  a 

dozen  with  mo,  and  for  the  past  two  years  have 
had  Palms,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Lilies,  and 
Affathaja  coDlestis.  other  plants  growing  in  them  in  my  sitting 

room.  These  plants  have  all  done  remarkably 
,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,,  ^  well,  and  the  pretty  Norwegian  pots  look  much 

surrounds  the  bright  yellow  central  ones.  They  better  in  the  window  than  our  unglazed  ones. 

may  be  likened  to  a  Paris  Daisy  with  the  petals  _ 

blue  instead  of  white.  For  the  cultivation  of 

thU  Agatha!»  in  pota  the  {ollowing  directiona  ^  Mnual. 

wUl  be  found  uwfil.  Cuttings  etrile  freely  at 

any  time  of  the  year,  so  that  suooeMional  batehes  "  Jjour  reader,  have  found 

miy  be  put  in  kbout  every  month.  If  wanted  “ 

for  winter  and  spring  aowering.  spring-stmok  *>«  8"”™  ““  h*™ 

cutting,  should  hi  grSwn  on  in  i  cold  frame  for  ,,  ‘ 

a  time,  and  placed  out-of-door,  with  the  pot.  y"’’ seed  pan,  Md  had  quan- 
plunged  in  a.^e.  in  summer,  and  by  frequently  **“"  ««>■»  ju  Dec^tor.  ^ofewor  hooter 

pinching  out  the  fointo  of  the  .hOTto,“utting  “<*  “  “  ’'“^h  notmg.-A. 

out  the  flowers  before  they  open,  and  keeping  the 

Elants  well  supplied  with  water,  handsome  little  Balsams. — These  are  almost  indispensable  in 

ushes  will  be  formed.  On  the  approach  of  cold  summer,  when,  if  well  grown,  they  m^e  a  grand 
weather  move  the  plants  into  a  cool  house  or  display  and  fill  up  a  void  as  few  other  plants 
frame,  and  induce  them  to  flower  by  the  appli-  can.  To  have  them  in  bloom  early  and  keep 
cation  of  a  little  heat,  according  to  the  time  at  up  a  long  continued  succession  it  is  necessary 
which  the  flowers  are  desired.  The  Kew  plants,  to  make  two  or  three  sowings.  The  first  should 
we  believe,  are,  or  were  until  recently,  the  only  be  made  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  but 
representatives  of  the  true  Agathsea  ccelestis  in  as  the  plants  are  liable  to  draw  when  raised 
gardens  here ;  what  is  si^porad  to  be  the  same  while  the  days  are  short,  it  is  important  that 
plant  is  really  the  annual  Charieis  heterophylla —  they  be  plac^,  immediately  after  the  seeds 
syn.,  Kaulfussia  amelloides.  These  plants  at  Kew  germinate,  on  a  shelf  well  up  to  the  light,  and  in 
were  raised  from  cuttings  received  direct  from  a  house  where  the  temperature  ranges  Iwtween 
Nice.  What  we  have  stated  will,  in  conjunction  60  degs.  and  80  degs.,  a  degree  of  heat  which 
with  the  illustration,  be  sufl&cient  for  the  identi-  Balsams  enjoy.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show 
fication  of  the  blue  Mar^erite  or  Agathaia  the  rough  leaf  the  plants  should  be  potted 
ccelestis.  Charieis  heterophylla  is  a  small  hardy  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  a 
annual,  cultivated  at  Kew  and  elsewhere  in  the  good  plan  to  sink  the  stem  an  inch  or  so  in  the 
open  border.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  pubescent,  soil,  and  keep  on  dropping  it  at  each  potting,  till 
the  latter  alternate  above,  opposite  below,  mem-  at  the  final  shift  the  lower  branches  are  brought 
braneous,  and  altogether  rather  like  those  of  the  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  makes 
Agathsea.  In  height  it  never  exceeds  6  inches,  the  plants  dwarf  and  bushy,  and  benefits  them 
and  it  always  remains  herbaceous.  The  flowers  in  other  ways,  as  they  root  out  round  the  buried 
are  blue^and  yellow,  but  smaller  than  those  of  stems,  and  the  gi^t  quantity  of  feeders  there 
the  »  the  wiry  stem  of  the  latter  always  formedikdds  to  thdr  strength.  Balsams  require 

n’st.£ra4A6s  it  from  the  Charieis.  As  hiv?  jrs^h  fioU,  &]q  if  the.  mapur^ be  used  be  well 
stateC^notker  name  for  this  plant  is  Kaulfassia^  ^e^yed  the  -priipbrtioa  '  inay  be  equal  to 
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that  of  the  loam.  Although  the  position  just 
mentioned  is  most  suitable  for  the  plants  now, 
by-and-bye.asthe  season  becomesmore  advanced, 
they  may  be  grown  in  perfection  in  a  pit  or 
frame,  plunged  in  fermenting  material,  the  moist 
heat  from  which  is  highly  congenial  to  them,  and 
just  meets  their  reijuirements.— S. 

White  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger). — Grown  in  pots,  the  Helleborus  is  oue 
of  the  moat  valuable  and  showy  plants  which 
we  possess  for  enlivening  the  conservatory  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Its  large  white, 
Eucharis-like  blossoms,  which  last  from  a  week 
to  ten  days,  are  valuable  alike  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  or  for  cutting  purposes.  I 
purchased  a  plant  in  August  last,  and  potted  it 
in  a  compost  of  loam  and  sand,  four  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  then  placed  it 
in  a  partially-shaded  position,  where  it  remained 
until  the  end  of  October,  during  which  time  I 
gave  it  copious  supplies  of  water.  I  then  re¬ 
moved  it  to  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which 
averaged  40  degs.  to  oOdegs.,  applying  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week,  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinuing  the  supply  of  clear  water,  and  in  three 
weeks  or  so  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  buds 
gradually  expand  and  burst  into  bloom,  and  it 
htw  been  a  perfect  sight  ever  since.  When 
grown  out-of-doors  the  flowers  become  spotted 
with  dirt  and  soot,  aud,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
flower  stems  are  very  short,  but  these  draw¬ 
backs  are  entirely  done  away  with  by  growing 
it  under  glass  in  the  manner  above  described, 
and  1  advise  all  those  w'ho  have  not  yet  tried 
the  Helleborus  this  way  to  do  so  without 
further  delay.  I  shall  increase  my  stock  of  this 
variety,  and  shall  also  add  some  others  referred 
to  in  the  interesting  article  on  “  Scedliug 
Christmas  Hoses  ”  which  appeared  in  your 
paper  some  weeks  ago. — Sydney 
H’ilkinson  StrcHy  Shrj/'uld, 

Iris  reticulata  in  pots.— What  a  charm¬ 
ing  plant  this  is  for  cultivating  in  pots  !  In  the 
winter  I  put  four  bulbs  in  a  medium-sized 
llower-pot,  using  a  good  light  leafy  soil.  They 
soon  started  into  growth,  rooted  freely,  and  are 
now  bloomiug.  What  a  delightful  plant  it  is 
for  a  cold  house  I  Sheltered  from  biting  winds 
and  disflguring  rains,  it  takes  on  an  exquisite 
hue  of  purple,  especially  on  the  broad  lip  ;  and 
when  the  sunlight  falls  upon  it  the  colour 
becomes  so  intensifled  as  to  be  quite  striking. 
How  sweetly  fragrant,  too,  it  is  I  Really, 
spring  flowers  are  delightful,  and  they  appear  to 
be  doubly  welcome  as  the  gloom  of  winter  gives 
way  before  lengthening  days  and  an  increasing 
duration  of  sunshine.  When  this  Iris  is  grown 
in  the  open  air  it  recjuires  and  deserves  some 
shelter  from  the  catting  winds  of  March. — R.  D. 

1-2461.— Heatingf  conservatory.— Much 
depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  house, 
but  so  far  as  staging,  doorways,  &c.,  allow,  a 
4-iaoh  flow  and  return  pipe  carried  all  round 
the  house — say  70  feet  or  SO  feet — would  be 
sutlicient  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  GO  degs. 
in  winter,  which  should  be-  the  extreme  limit. 
A  temperature  nearer  50  degs.  than  GO  degs. 
would  be  found  beat  for  general  purposes.  If 
you  have  another  house  for  growing  purposes 
you  would,  of  course,  transfer  the  plants  from 
it  to  the  conservatory  as  they  came  into  bloom, 
and  by  this  means  secure  a  supply  of  flowers  at 
all  seasons.  I  would  prefer  a  span  roof  to  a 
lean  to  for  the  working  house,  and  in  as  open  a 
lituation  as  possible. — K.,  Sonflo’iid. 

Bcheveriaa  in  winter.— It  is 
necessary  to  shelter  them  through  the  winter 
months,  as  if  left  in  the  open  ground  they  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  in  time  of  severe  frost. 
They  will  bear  about  15  degs.  of  frost.  Our 
practice  is  to  take  them  up  about  the  last  week 
in  October,  shake  all  the  soil  away,  and  store 
them  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  just  covering  them 
if  very  hard,  protracted  frosts  occur.  On  every 
possible  occasion  they  get  plenty  of  air.  They 
will  do  very  well  in  a  shed  or  in  a  cool  room. 
In  March  they  are  put  into  the  open,  just 
sheltering  them  from  hard  frosts,  and  in  April 
they  are  planted  out  permanently.  Echeverias 
being  succulents,  require  no  soil  nor  moisture 
through  the  winter.  We  always  allow  ours  to 
bloom,  and  very  pretty  they  look,  lasting  good 
until  August.—^.  Corn  HILL. 

12:«2. — Moss  for  Orclilds.^^  myneain 
use  the  commohlQ^een  .  Mossll  a^l^ 
jr,  sacnulelft 


becomes  sour,  anu^tho  tender. 


of  Orchids  become  unhealthy  in  it.  Sphagnum 
is  the  only  kind  of  Moss  which  has  been  found 
to  remain  sweet  when  constantly  watered.  It 
should  1)0  used  in  a  dry  state  for  mixing  with 
the  soil,  but  the  plants  should  be  surfaced  with 
it  in  a  living  state. — J.  C.  B. 

l-2:iSG.— Utilising  greenhouse  border. 

— As  the  border  is  shaded  in  summer  it  would 
not  do  for  flowering  plants,  but  Ferns  would  do 
well  there,  the  shade  and  cool  atmosphere  being 
last  the  right  thing  for  them.  Christmas  Roses 
brought  in  in  November  would  bloom  well  in 
winter,  and  some  Chrj'santhemums  would  help 
to  make  the  place  cheerful  up  to  Christmas. 

Bedding  plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Verbenas, 

Ageratums,  Lantanas,  &;c.,  can  be  wdntered  in 
cool  Grape  houses,  as  they  only  re<]uire  to  be 
kept  from  frost ;  and  bulbs  of  many  kinds,  such 
as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  &c., 
should  be  potted  at  once,  and  would  make  the 
place  gay  in  spring.  Violets  and  Mignonette 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  summer  and  early 
autumn  will  give  fragrance  through  the  winter 
and  spring. — J.  C.  B. 

12414.  —  Amaryllis  and  Olianthus 
Dampieri. — To  get  full  cultural  directions 
for  the  Amaryllis  it  will  be  necessary  to  study 
Gardknjn(}  as  it  comes  out  from  week  to  wtek. 

It  is  now  quite  time  to  repot  the  bulbs.  I  use 
a  compost  of  two  pai*ts  loam  to  one  of  peat, 
with  a  little  decayed  manure  added  to  it.  If 

Ecat  cannot  be  obtained  some  leaf- mould  may 
0  used  instead.  I  tried  to  grow  them  in  pure 
loam  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand  and  decayed 
manure,  and  was  fairly  successful.  The  bulbs 
w’ill  do  well  in  a  temperature  of  50  dega.,  but 
after  they  are  potted  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  supplying  them  with  water.  Ours 
have  the  pots  plunged  in  a  tan  bed,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  being  45  degs.  to  50 degs., 
but  no  water  is  supplied  to  the  roots  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  bulbs  are  potted.  If  the 
bulbs  are  potted  about  the  middle  of  January,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  will  be  in  flower  by 
the  middle  of  March.  Twelve  of  the  very  best 
are  :  Achilles,  Acramanni  pulcherimma,  Alexan¬ 
dra,  Cholsonii,  Clarinda,  Dr.  Masters,  Empress 
of  India,  Junius,  Lady  Musgrave,  John  Heal, 

Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley,  and  Thomas  Moore.  All 
the  above  can  be  purchased,  some  of  them  boieg 
very  reasonable  in  price.  Clianthus  puniceua, 
and  a  better  variety  of  it  named  magnifleus,  b 
the  Glory  Pea  of  New  Zealand,  a  very  handsome 
and  easily-grown  greenhouse  plant.  The  plants 
should  bo  grown  near  the  glass  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  and  should  be  potted  in  loam  with 
the  addition  of  some  turfy  peat.  Being  a 
vigorous  growing  plant  it  should  not  be  pinched 
for  pot  room.  It  produces  its  vigorous  clusters 
of  flowers  early  in  the  summer.  Red  spider  is 
passionately  fond  of  the  leaves,  but  it  can  be 
kept  off  them  by  frequent  syringing  during  the 
summer  months.  C.  Dampieri  stiould  be  raised 
from  seeds,  when  the  plants  are  well  established, 
by  being  potted  off  singly  ;  they  may  be  planted 
out  or  flowered  in  pots.  They  succeed  best 
planted  out  in  a  bed  and  trained  to  the  roof  of 
the  greenhouse. — J.  D.  E, 

1239G.— Vines  and  Roses  for  grreen- 
houses. — You  may  grow  vines  and  Rose  trees 
in  the  same  house,  and  both  with  a  little 
management  will  do  very  well.  If  you  want 
two  kinds,  plant  Black  Hamburgh  aud  Foster’s 
Seedling,  which  do  well  together;  and  jou 
cannot  have  a  better  Rose  than  Niphetos,  the 
most  perpetual  bloomer  of  all  the  Teas,  and  by 
its  moderate  growth  well  snited  to  a  small 
greenhouse.  The  best  arrangement  will  be  to 
plant  the  vines  together,  setting  one  of  them 
about  3  feet  from  the  end  of  the  bouse,  and 
allowing  3  feet  from  vine  to  vine.  The  Rose, 
if  allowed  to  develop,  will  All  the  remaining 
portion.  Both  vines  and  Roses  require  plenty 
of  light  and  air  through  the  summer  months. — 

J.  C.  B. 

12383.— Vallota  purpurea.— It  b  not  an 
unusual  occurrence  for  the  Vallota  to  ripen 
seeds,  and  they  will  come  up  freely  enough,  but 
it  b  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  ^  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe.  If  the  plant  remains  in  a  cool 
house  through  the  winter  the  seed  will  ripen 
about  March  or  April.  lien  ripe  the  capsule 
opens,  and  then  the  seed  shonld  be  at  once 
^wn.  Sow  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  take  ciwe. 

it  never  becomes  dry  until  the  yoiingi  ^ _  ^ 

;8  appear.  When  up,  nadu^lly  inure  ;t hem  |  in,  cs  light 
10  full  light,  shading  from  bet  uun.  Take  1  allowing 


care  to  avoid  over- watering,  but  do  not  let  the 
soil  become  quite  dry.  They  may  remain  in 
the  same  pot  for  three  years.  — C.  B. 

1 2,363.  —  Japanese  Ohrysan  them  urns.  — 
Oat  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  it  b  not  easy  to  recommend 
any  twelve  as  being  best.  If,  however,  you 
want  a  dozen  easily  grown,  flowering  over  the 
longest  period,  you  will  And  the  under- men¬ 
tioned  useful.  They  should  be  put  in  as  cuttings 
now  and  stopped  twice  before  being  placed  in 
their  flowering  pots,  which  will  induce  them  to 
throw  out  a  number  of  branches.  Upon  each 
branch  allow  only  one  flower  bud  to  remain, 
taking  the  largo  bud  at  the  end  for  the  purpose 
— all  the  side  bads  must  be  picked  out.  W here 
a  dozen  plauts  arc  grown  medium- sized  flowers 
of  good  form  aud  substance  are  much  better 
than  bunches  of  badly- formed  half -developed 
flowers  often  seen  as  the  result  of  disbudding 
being  entirely  neglected.  First  on  my  list  1 
would  place  Madame  C.  Desgrange,  a  very  large 
pure  white  variety  that  comes  out  long  before 
the  others  ;  James  Salter,  a  rosy  mauve  flower 
with  broad,  twisted  petab ;  Lady  Solborne,  a 
beautiful  pure  white  sport  of  the  above,  flower¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  after  Madame'  C.  Des¬ 
grange  aud  before  any  of  the  following,  unless 
it  b  Alexandra  Dufour,  a  free-growing,  rosy 
purple  variety,  which  has  been  greatly  admired 
since  its  introduction  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  it  received  a  R.H.S.  special  certificate  ; 
Elaine,  pure  white ;  L’Africaino  (syn.  George 
Gordon),  vivid  crimson  and  very  free  flowering, 
said  to  be  a  sport  from  Elaine  ;  Flambeau, 
orange  crimson,  very  free  and  fine ;  Madame 
Bertie  Rendatler,  described  in  catalogues  as 
orange  yellow,  flushed  red.  Gold  Thread 
should  occupy  a  place  as  a  curiosity.  In  colour 
it  ranges  from  yellow  to  red,  the  petals  are  thin 
threads,  and  all  twisted  about  like  corkacrows. 
Delicata,  a  pale  lilac  flushed  with  white,  b  a 
good,  easily-grown  variety.  Fair  Maid  of 
(xuernsey,  large,  pure  white,  coming  in  rather 
late.  Ethel,  a  creamy  white,  with  petals  quite 
stiff  and  pointed,  forming  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
will  come  in  after  Christmas  if  grown  in  a  cool 
house.  Although  white  predominates  in  my 
list  over  coloured  varieties,  such  a  dozen  as 
named  above  enables  a  small  grower  to  have  a 
show  all  through  the  dark  dull  days  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  or,  say,  from  September  to 
January.  Although  not  part  of  the  question,  I 
would  recommend  every  amateur  to  grow  Snow¬ 
drop.  It  is  oue  of  the  smallest  of  Pomponcs, 
pure  white,  and,  if  constantly  stopped  at  all 
the  points  up  to  the  end  of  July,  will  produce 
bunches  of  its  peculiar  little  round  flow’crs  till 
late  in  the  winter.  This  to  my  mind  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  Chrysanthemums  for  cutting. 
— E.  G.,  JTulL 

12:190.— Marty nla  fragrans.— Thb  is  of 
but  annual  duration,  so  that  any  attempt  to 
grow  it  as  a  perennial  or  bieDnial  could  only 
have  failure  for  result.  It  may  be  treated  as  a 
tender  or  hardy  annual,  but  in  the  latter  case 
should  not  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  April, 
and  must  then  have  a  sunny  sheltered  spot,  as 
it  demands  more  warmth  to  come  to  perfection 
than  the  generality  of  annuals.  It  also  does 
better  in  light  soils  than  in  those  which  are 
naturally  colder.  The  best  way,  however,  is  to 
sow  uuder  glass  in  March,  and  prick  out  the 
young  plants  in  good  ground  when  large  enough 
to  handle.  This  Marfcynia  makes  a  good  pot 
plant,  being  much  grown  in  some  places  for 
conservatory  decoration  in  summer. — Byfleet. 

12457.  —  Lantanas  and  Lasiandra 
macrantha — Lantanas  do  best  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  where  they  get  plenty  of  air  during 
spring  and  summer.  They  also  require  a 
maximum  of  sunshine,  and  for  this  reason  they 
thrive  well  in  hot,  dry  weather,  bedded  out  in 
the  open  in  summer.  Where  Verbenas  fail 
Lantanas  may  be  used  as  substitutes.  Daring 
the  winter  they  should  be  rested,  much  in  the 
way  of  Fuchsias,  merely  giving  a  little  water 
now  and  then  to  keep  the  roots  from  perish¬ 
ing  and  the  wood  from  shrivolling.  In 
F^rnary  they  should  be  pruned  back  rather 
hard,  and  when  they  have  made  shoots  about 
an  inch  in  length,  having  previously  allowed 
the  soil  to  dry  out,  as  much  of  the  old 
mould  as  possible  should  be  shaken  away, 

I  potting  lit  clean  pots  in  good  sandy  loam.  Place 
gjv^igg  no  artifleial  heat,  but 
itil  ^  ^come  on  with  plenty  of 
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Mr.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
the  plants  may  shifted,  but  not  later  than 
July.  If  not  shifted,  give  frequent  doses  of 
weak  liquid  manure  from  the  time  the  pots 
become  well  tilled  with  fibres.  Treated  in 
this  way,  Lantanas  will  grow  strongly  and 
bloom  abundantly,  and  the  same  plants  may  be 
kept  for  years,  as,  being  of  a  wiry,  hard-wooded 
nature,  there  is  no  dimculty  in  keeping  them 
when  at  rest.  Large  specimens  in  8-inch  pots 
are  very  effective.  Cuttings  strike  readily  in  | 
warmth  in  spring,  or  later  on  in  a  frame.  It  is,  I 
however,  very  important  that  only  the  tender 
succulent  terminal  shoots  be  chosen,  as,  like 
Verbenas,  when  the  wood  becomes  wiry  the 
cuttings  do  not  root  with  freedom,  and  the 
young  plamts  obtained  from  them  lack  the 
vigour  of  constitution  necessary  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  healthy  specimens.  Lasiandra  macrantha 
requires  a  rather  higher  resting  temperature, 
bat  must  not  be  coddled  when  making  its 
growth.  It  should  be  merely  shaded  from  hot 
aun  and  given  plenty  of  air.  As  regards 
pruning  and  potting,  treat  as  advised  for 
Lantanas.  The  typical  form  of  this  plant  does 
not  flower  very  freely,  but  there  is  a  free- bloom¬ 
ing  variety  of  it. — Byflkkt. 

-  Some  years  ago  I  planted  a  few  Lantanas 

in  the  open  ground,  in  ordinary  garden  loam 
commonly  found  in  most  London  gardens.  These 
plants  bloomed  freely,  and  in  August  measured 
18  inches  across.  Considering  that  they  w’ere 
received  by  letter  post,  and,  consequently,  small 
plants  when  planted  out  in  May,  Mrs.  G. 
Wedgwood  ”  may  be  tempted  to  try  the  outdoor 
cultivation  of  these  handsome  plants,  rather 
than  the  one  she  has  adopted. — A.  E.  A.,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hiil. 

- T^ke  freth  cutting  from  your  LiinUna  next 

Diootb  ;  thoy  will  dower  all  summer.  Lasiandra  macrantha 
rrqaires  stove  heat,  and  ought  to  be  in  flower  now.— 

1242*2. — Plnk-cx>loured  Dracaenas.  — 
These  will  not  do  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
the  temperature  there  being  too  low  for 
them  except  during  the  summer  time.  They 
require  a  constant  temperature  of  fiO  degs.  to 
55  degs.  through  the  winter.  If  you  have  no 
warm  house,  place  the  plant  in  a  living  room, 
and  you  may  succeed  in  keeping  it  in  fairly 
good  health,  although  these  coloured  Dracamas 
are  not  the  best  of  room  plants.  The  great 
point  is  to  keep  the  soil  moist  without  over- 
watering,  only  giving  water  when  the  soil  ap- 

firoachea  dryness,  and  to  regularly  sponge  the 
olUge,  both  npper  and  under  sides,  twice  a 
week  with  clean  tepid  water.  A  light  position, 
but  screened  from  hot  sun,  is  necessary. — J.  C., 
By/feet, 

- This  plant  will  not  succeed  all  the  year  round  in  a 

greenbotise.  It  is  a  stove  plant.— J.  D.  E. 

124:19.— Oamellia  culture.— Camellias  do 
not  require  artificial  heat  at  all,  as  they  are 
hardier  than  the  common  Laurel,  being  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
open  ground  ;  at  the  same  time  they  may  be 
brought  along  iuto  bloom  lu  winter  by  giving 
them  a  oonstaait  temperature  of  about  50  degs. 
If  they  get  more  than  this  the  buds  are  apt  to 
fall.  The  great  point  is  to  induce  them  to  make 
an  early  nowth  by  closing  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  syringing  freely  in  fine  weather, 
thoroughly  maturing  the  wood  by  leaving  air  on 
night  and  day  as  soon  as  the  terminal  bud 
begins  to  form.  Camellias  do  not  require  to  be 
often  shifted,  only  when  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots.  Peat  and  loam,  with  one-sixth  of  white 
sand,  forms  a  good  compost.  April  is  the  time 
to  repot.— J.  CORNDILL. 

- They  will  bloom  well  in  a  house  without  art!- 

flclal  heat.  The  Camellia  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Common 
Laurfl.  Artiflcial  heat  causes  the  buds  to  drop  off 
sometimes.  The  buds  never  dropoff  in  an  unbeated  house 
when  the  plants  are  planted  out  and  esublished  in  the 
borders.  The  best  time  to  pot  them  is  Just  as  they 
■tart  into  growth.— J.  D.  E 

1*2459.— Lapagreria  alba.— This  does  not 
require  warmth,  being  nearly  or  quite  hardy  in 
some  of  the  warmer  counties  of  England.  It 
delights  in  a  cool  moisture-laden  atmosphere  in 
summer,  and  does  not  thrive  well  in  a  house 
where  an  arid  current  of  air  prevails.  In  a  cool 
greenhouse  fronting  north  or  east  Lapagerias 
thrive  best.  They  may  either  be  planted  in  a 
prepared  border,  or  be  grown  along  till  they 
come  into  largo  pots.  By  the  formery^nmthod 
they  naturally  flower  .Fibrous  piat  wdtlk 
one-fifth  of  white  sand  in  it  i6rihs  thu 


post,  and  the  pots  or  border  should  have  a  good 
layer  of  potsherds  or  broken  brick  rubble  to 
ensure  perfect  drainage. — J.  C.,  By  fleet. 

- This  plant  does  best  in  a  grccBhouso  where  the 

frost  is  just  kept  out.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  turfy  peat,  and 
will  do  either  planted  oiit  or  in  pots.— J.  D.  K. 

I24fil.— Parings  of  horses’  hoofs.— They  form  a 
vor}'  rich  manure,  and  before  they  are  need  for  Chr^'san- 
thi'tuums  ill  pots  should  be  out  up  into  very  small  pieces, 
and  all  the  bits  of  iron  must  he  picked  out  from  aiuon^t 
them.  It  la  better  also  to  mix  them  with  the  soil  two  or 
three  months  before  it  is  required  for  u«c.  They  siiould 
be  used  with  caution  in  the  soil.— J.  D.  E. 

12455  —Rhododendrons. —Six  of  the  best  hardy 
Rhododendrons  are  Concession,  Frederick  Waterer,  11.  W. 
Sargent,  Joseph  Whitworth,  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  Lady  IloUe. 
It  w’ould  be  e-asy  enough  to  select  six  or  a  dozen  more 
equally  good.  Six  of  the  best  greenhouse  kinds  are  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Haddington,  Duchesj  ot  Connaught,  Exouieusis, 
Edgeworthi,  Ta^lori,  and  Veltchianum.— J.  D.  K. 

12403.— Soil  for  potting  Lilies.- Pot  your  Lilium 
auratum  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  with 
an  inch  of  potsherds  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  keeping  the 
bulbs  near  the  surface,  and  pot  firmly.- Cokuakub. 

—  Two  parts  fibrous  peat  in  small  lumps,  rojecUng 
ail  the  dusty  particles,  and  one  part  turfy  loam,  with  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  bulk  of  white  Baud  forms  the  bust 
compost  for  Lilium  auratum  speclosuin,  Browrii,  Kramcri, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Give  good  drainage  and 
do  not  pot  hard,  giving  but  little  water  until  they  come 
well  into  growth.— J.  C.  R. 

>  Perhaps  the  best  compost  in  which  to  pot  L.  aura¬ 
tum  is  one  of  equal  parts  turfy  peat  and  turfy  loam,  with 
a  fourth  part  of  decayed  stable  or  cow’s  manure  added  to 
it.-J.  D.  E. 

12404.— Cultivation  of  Pelareronlums  — Pl.mts 
now  in  4-iDCh  pots,  if  they  arc  healthy  and  doing  well, 
should  be  potted  iuto  0-inch  ^xits  in  the  spring.  They 
would  flower  well  in  6-inch  pots.  The  jKittlngsoil  should 
he  a  fourth  part  of  turfy  loam,  one  pait  leaf-mould,  one 
part  decaycu  manure,  and,  if  possible,  some  crushed  bones 
should  be  added  to  it. — J.  D.  E. 

12436.— Sweet-scented  Verbena —Leave  it  alone 
till  April  with  a  w.aturing  once  a  week  ;  then  cither  repot 
firmly  lu  good  soil  and  in  7  inch  pot,  or  strike  cuttings 
from  it  if  it  has  any  healthy  little  bhoots.  If  you  have  a 
garden  plant  it  out  in  June  for  the  summer.— Curi->ani>b. 

12438.— Scarboro’  Lily  and  Aster  seed.— Throw 
awuy  the  Aster  seed  and  buy  a  fresh  packet  to  sow  iu 
Apiil.  S>)W  the  Lily  sreds  in  a  pot  next  month,  give 
bottom  heat,  prick  out  when  an  inch  high,  and  again 
when  they  begin  t-i  crowd  each  other.  They  will  flower 
the  third  year.— Cokihakuk. 

- Seeds  of  the  Scarhoro’  Lily  should  be  sown  as  soon 

as  ripe,  otherwise  they  do  not  come  np.  They  ripi-n  in  a 
general  way  about  March,  and  should  he  sown  direct  from 
the  pod  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  kept  moist  and  in  the 
dark  until  the  young  plants  appear.  Some  ot  the  Aster 
sesds  will  probably  germinate.  All  that  you  oau  do  is  to 
BOW  them  at  the  proper  time.- J.  C.  B. 

12446.— Stove  for  greenhouse.- For  a  small  house 
0  feet  by  7  feet  you  can  hardly  do  better  than  get  a  small 
mineral  oil  heater,  such  os  are  advertised  In  this  Journal. 
The  cost  would  be  a  few  shillings,  and  It  w'ould  burn 
without  attention  for  eight  to  twelve  hours  according  to 
size.— K.  _ 

DESTROYING  RED  SPIDER. 

In  order  to  eradicate  that  troublesome  plant 
pest,  the  red  spider,  the  gardener  must  use  a 
more  drastic  remedy  than  fumigation  with  To¬ 
bacco,  which  is  of  little  avail  in  this  case.  One 
of  the  best  remedies  is  Gishurst  compound,  used 
in  a  weak  state — say  from  two  to  four  ounces 
to  a  gallon  of  soft  water  ;  the  smaller  quantity 
for  soft- wooded  plants,  increasing  to  the  larger 
quantity  for  hard-wooded  things. 

An  old  gardener  once  gave  me  the  following 
recipe:  “21  lb,  of  soft  soap,  i  lb.  of  leaf  To¬ 
bacco,  I  lb.  of  bitter  Aloes,  and  8  gallons  of  soft 
water  ;  boil  the  Tobacco-leaf  and  soft  soap  in 
bags  of  some  thin  material,  to  obviate  the 
trouble  of  straining.  To  two  gallons  of  the 
above  solution  add  one  of  water,  which  will 
render  it  fit  for  use.”  Many  have  found  it  of 
great  service  to  pick  up  odds  and  ends  of 
gardening  information  from  the  fathers  of  the 
craft,  and  one  of  these,  twenty  years  ago,  gave 
the  following  as  his  antidote  for  green  fly : 
“1  lb.  of  Quassia  chips,  four  gallons  of  soft 
water,  boil  for  two  or  three  hours  and  strain ; 
after  boiling,  add  k  lb  of  soft  soap.” 

The  two  foregoing  cures  are  no  doubt  valuable 
for  green  and  Mack  fly  on  Roses,  fruit  trees,  &c., 
and  can  be  applied  by  means  of  a  soft  brush. 
Either  will  also  destroy  mildew,  especially  the 
latter  mixture.  In  the  case  of  red  spider  on 
vines — and  this  occurs  in  almost  every  vinery, 
however  well-managed— the  most  decided  anti¬ 
dote  is  sulohur.  This  may  be  applied  by 
sprinkling  dry  sulphur  on  the  pipes,  or  by 
making  a  paint  of  sulphur,  clay,  and  water, 
with  which  the  pipes  should  be  painted.  But 
care  must  bo  token  that  the  heat  be  not  raised 
at  the  same  time,  for  if  the  pipes  are  hotter  than 
the  hand  can  bear,  fumes  dangerous  to  vegetation 
will  beigiven  off.  Red  spider  and  mildew  are 
troublesome  on  Peach  walls.  After 
I  th^^^^nave  been  nailed,  it  is  a  good  plan  ic> ; 


mix  6  lb.  of  sulphur  with  water,  toning  it  down 
by  the  application  of  soot,  and  applying  it  to 
the  wall  with  the  garden  engine  or  syringe.  It 
is  best  to  put  it  on  thickest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tree,  so  that  the  vapour  from  the  sulphur  can 
ascend  among  the  foliago. 

Mealy  bng  and  scale,  both  hothouse  pests, 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  fumigating,  but  only  by 
the  constant  application  of  proper  remedies. 
“These  are  terrible  plagues,”  remarks  a  good 
authority.  “  In  the  case  of  a  lot  of  stove  plants 
badly  affected,  the  desperate  course  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  whole  to  the  lire,  and  then  repairing 
and  painting  the  house,  is  often  the  cheapest  iu 
the  end.”  Either  of  the  remedies  above  given 
may  be  used  with  good  results,  and  a  good 
washing  w’ith  soft  soap  and  water  is  frequently 
found  elTieacious  in  the  case  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  stove  plants. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

CABBAGES  AND  CAULIFLOWERS. 

If  Cabbage  seeds  are  sown  too  early  in  the 
summer,  the  plants  often  bolt  in  spring  instead 
of  hearting.  Several  of  ours  have  done  so  ; 
their  seeds  were  sown  the  third  week  in  July, 
and  the  plants  were  put  into  their  permanent 
quarters  the  second  week  in  Octo^r.  It  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  make  a  sowing  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  February.  In  that  case  pro¬ 
cure  a  large  seed-pan  or  l^x,  fill  it  with  light, 
rich  soil,  and  thereon  sow  thinly  and  cover  with 
fine  soil,  watering  at  the  same  time.  Place  the 
boxes  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  npon  a  hotbed 
until  the  seeds  germinate,  when  a  cooler  posi¬ 
tion,  and  plenty  of  light,  and  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  should  be  provided  for  them 
to  keep  the  young  plants  from  becoming  drawn 
np  weakly.  W'hen  large  enough  to  handle  let 
them  be  pricked  off  into  boxes,  or  into  a  pre¬ 
pared  bed  in  a  frame.  Where  Potatoes  are 
grown  in  frames  or  in  pits,  a  few  Cabbage  seeds 
might  be  sown  among  them  and  covered  thinly 
with  soil.  When  the  seedlings  have  made  their 
third  leaf  or  so,  prick  them  off  like  those  put 
into  boxes,  and  when  large  enough  transplant 
them  into  a  piece  of  rich  ground  in  a  sheltered 
position  until  they  can  be  planted  out  in  open 
quarters.  The  best  varieties  for  early  sowing 
are  Heartwell  Marrow,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Little 
Pixie. 

Red  Dutch  Cabbaoe.— Many  defer  sowing 
this  variety  until  well  on  in  the  spring,  but 
occasionally  it  should  be  done  In  February  ;  if 
left  until  April  when  seeds  of  other  Brassicsui 
are  sown  the  crop  will  be  late,  and  fine,  close, 
firm  heads,  whicn  are  requisite  for  pickling, 
will  not  be  forthcoming.  In  some  establish¬ 
ments  Red  Cabbages  are  cooked  like  other 
hearting  Cabbages,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
no  farmer's  or  cottager’s  garden  is  considered 
complete  without  a  row  or  two  of  Red  Cabbages. 
Some  sow  them  when  they  sow  their  Cauli¬ 
flower  seeds  in  August.  They  plant  the  seed¬ 
lings  under  a  hand-light  or  in  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall,  and  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  a  more  open  place  in  the  spring 
in  order  to  make  the  plants  strong  and  stocky 
before  planting  them  where  they  are  to  stand. 
Seeds  sown  in  February  require  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  that  bestowed  on  ordinary  Cabbages. 

Cauuflowkrs. — Between  the  first  week  in 
March  and  the  end  of  April  make  one  or  two 
sowings  of  Cauliflower  ;  after  that  it  is  useless 
sowing  Cauliflower  seeds,  as  we  are  almost  sure 
to  get  autumn  frosts  before  the  heads  come  to 
perfection,  and,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
plants,  they  seldom  yield  a  crop,  Veitch'a 
Autumn  Giant  coming  in  to  take  their  place. 
Several  different  varieties  may  be  sown  at  once, 
but  the  two  best  sorts  for  late  crops  are  Early 
London  and  Walchercn.  The  latter  is  a  good 
strong  grower  and  not  so  liable  to  button  as 
some  of  the  other  varieties.  Seeds  sown  early 
should  be  put  either  in  seed  pans  or  boxes  ia 
light  rich  soil ;  place  them  in  a  temperature 
from  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  until  they  germinate, 
when  they  must  be  placed  in  a  cooler  tem¬ 
perature.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf.  As  soon 
Eis  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into 
boxes  filled  with  loamy  soil,  or  in  a  frame  upon 
SQg^tlo  liottom^  heat,  giving  them  air  on  mild 
d^s.  After  Msing  well  hardened  off,  they  may 
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some  sheltered  comer ;  place  them  4  inches 
apart,  where  they  may  remain  until  large  enough 
to  plant  out  in  the  permanent  quarters  in  the 
open  garden.  W.  Christison. 

IVoodham  Ifall,  Wokinq, 


ONION  CULTURE. 

The  rule  with  many  growers  is  to  sow  seed  for 
the  main  crop  or  keeping  Onions  as  early  in 
March  as  possible.  A  bei^r  rule  is  to  sow  the 
sfed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  for 
its  reception,  whether  this  be  early  or  late  in 
March,  or  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April. 
To  secure  an  evenly  heavy  crop  the  ground  must 
be  rich,  thoroughly  broken  up,  yet  as  firm  as  it 
can  well  be  made  bv  trampling.  Now,  the 
majority  of  heavy  soils,  before  they  can  be  said 
to  be  in  good  working  condition,  must  have  been 
first  roughly  dug  and  then  exposed  to  the 
pulverising  influence  of  either  frosts  or  drying 
winds,  sudi  as  we  generally  experience  during 
March.  In  our  case  a  ^ood  dressing  of  the  best 
farm-yard  manure  obtainable  is  dug  in  any  dry 
day  or  favourable  opportunity  during  January  or 
February.  Directly  after  a  good  **  wind  baking,” 
followed  by  showers,  has  been  experienced,  what 
is  now  an  almost  unworkable  breath  of  soil  will 
separate  surprisingly  well.  Then  for  this  piece 
of  ground,  which  measures  20  yards  by  25  yards, 
about  three  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  the  same 
quantity  of  soot  and  salt,  and  about  our 
barrowloads  of  road  grit  will  be  mixed  together 
and  sown  over  the  surface.  The  men  will 
closely  trample  the  ground,  and  then  will  well 
stir  up  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  with 
a  garden  harrow.  If  the  quarter  was  much 
smaller,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the 
fertilisers  would  be  given,  and  instead  of  the 
barrow,  forks  would  be  used  for  stirring  the 
surface.  By  stirring,  we  mean  breaking  up  the 
soil  to  a  good  depth  without  burying  the 
thoroughly  pulverised  surface  soil.  The  surface 
is  next  well  raked  over  and  levelled ;  shallow 
drills  are  then  drawn  12  inches  apart  and  the 
seed  is  sown.  We  invariably  fix  the  seeds  in 
the  drills  with  our  feet,  and  also  cover  them  by 
lightly  ploughii^  our  feet  along  one  on  each  side 
of  the  drills.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  then 
raked,  nothing  being  better  for  the  purpose  than 
ordinary  wooden  hay  rakes.  We  also  reckon 
to  have  seeds  of  the  best  quality,  and  rarely  sow 
more  seeds  than  we  require  plants.  We  ought, 
perhaps,  to  add  that  our  drills  are  rather  wider 
thim  are  usually  drawn,  being  about  3  inches 
wide,  flat,  and  1  inch  deep. 

The  summer  treatment  consists  of  frequent 
hoeings,  these  serving  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
and  also  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  and  consequent  cracking  of  the  ground. 
Should  there  be  any  blanks  in  the  rows,  these 
are  made  good  by  transplanting  a  few  from 
where  they  can  be  spared,  the  operation  being 
best  performed  during  showery  weather,  and 
when  the  plants  are  9  inches  high.  Watering  is 
never  attempted,  no  matter  how  hot  the  weather 
may  be,  as  I  believe  this  to  be  more  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  Onions,  especially  if  hand¬ 
some  exhibition  bulbs  are  wanted.  The  stronger 
the  manure  used  the  greater  need  is  there  for 
making  the  ground  solid,  otherwise  the  bulbs 
are  apt  to  become  **  bull-necked,”  and  will  keep 
badly.  We  would  dispense  with  either  of  the 
surface-dressing  manures  rather  than  with  the 
road  grit,  as  we  have  always  observed  that 
where  we  were  in  a  position  to  use  this  freely, 
there  we  procured  the  best  coloured  and  best 
keeping  bulbs,  bull-necked  specimens  being  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  As  will  have  been 
seen,  we  allow  good  space  between  the  rows, 
but  the  Oniens  are  not  crowded  into  narrow 
drills,  and  when  fully  grown  present  broad 
bands  of  bulbs  which  are  literally  pressing  each 
other  out  of  the  ground.  Last  season,  in  spite 
of  the  maggot  and  mildew,  we  stored  twenty 
4-bushel  sacks  of  well- ripened  Onions.  Those 
who  sow  in  narrow  drills  ought  to  thin 
out  the  young  plants  to  about  3  inches 
apart  (we  grow  double  that  number  in  broad 
drills),  and  twice  that  distance  should  be  allowed 
if  extra  fine  bulbs  are  required.  The  old  plan 
of  sowing  broadcast  or  in  drills  about  6  inches 
apart  necessitates  hand-weeding  and  hand- 
hoeing,  and  that  in  these  times  cannot  be 
afforded.  Firm  small-necked  bulbs  daring 
most  seasons  ripen  naturally,  but  anythat  are 
thick-necked  when  near  the  i  d 
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do  not  depend  upon  the  Onions  properly 
harvesting  on  the  open  ground,  and  usually  dry 
them  well  on  the  stages  and  floors  of  the  dry 
vineries.  They  are  wintered  thinly  on  hurdles 
resting  on  the  rafters  of  a  large  shed  where  they 
con  be  protected  if  need  be  from  severe  frosts. 
For  the  benefit  of  any  exhibitors  who  may  re¬ 
quire  early  bulbs  and  are  unavoidably  late  in 
sowing,  we  may  add  that  we  have  been  suceess- 
ful  with  Onions  raised  in  heat  and  trans¬ 
planted  when  about  6  inches  high  after  being 
hardened  off.  In  fact,  some  of  our  best-shaped 
bulbs  have  been  grown  in  this  manner,  though 
we  have  had  larger  by  sowing  in  the  autumn 
and  treating  them  as  Tripolis. 

Autumn- SOWN  Onions.— These  are  sown  hero 
about  the  last  week  in  July.  This  may  be  too 
early  for  some  gardens,  but  on  our  cold  clayey 
loam  they  do  not  if  sown  later  gain  the  stren^h 
we  like  to  see.  The  drills  for  these  are  15  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  are  finally  thinned  to 
about  4  inches  asunder,  or  6  inches  if  large 
bulbs  are  required.  The  site  chosen  is  generally 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  as  we  find 
they  cannot  well  have  too  much  sunshine.  On 
some  soils  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  to  check 
bolting,  to  which  they  are  liable ;  but  although 
we  transplant  a  good  breadth,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  preventive  of  bolting.  We  prepare 
the  ground  as  described  above ;  in  fact,  at  one 
time  we  used  to  plant  them  adjoining  the 
ground  sown  in  the  spring  and  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  done  because  we  like  to  have 
the  various  crops  together  as  much  as  possible, 
and  as  the  Tripolis  or  autumn-sown  Onions  are 
followed  by  Coleworts,  and  the  spring-sown  by 
the  winter  Cabbages,  this  worked  very  well  in 
one  district,  but  not  here  where  our  greatest 
enemy  is  mildew.  In  transplanting  autunm- 
sown  Onions,  lift  them  with  small  handforks,  so 
as  to  preserve  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and 
spread  out  these  carefully  in  flat,  shallow  drills. 
The  drills  may  be  from  12  inches  to  15  inches 
apart,  the  plants  about  5  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows,  and  covered  with  only  sufficient  soil  to  keep 
them  upright  when  made  firm.  They  are  not 
good  keepers,  especially  the  white  Tripoli,  and 
these  should  be  used  first,  while  if  the  brown 
and  red-skinned  sorts  are  well  harvested  they  may, 
perhaps,  keep  good  till  Christmas.  Rather  than 
begin  todrawourTripolis  very  early  in  the  season, 
say  before  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  we 
generally  thickly  plant  out  during  this  month  a 
number  of  large  spring-sown  Onions  that  are 
keeping  badly,  or  which  are  past  their  season, 
and  are  now  growing  strongly.  Towards  the 
end  of  April  and  onwards  these  may  be  lifted, 
as  required,  and  divided,  the  bulbs  or  swelled 
stems  formed  at  the  base  of  each  shoot  being 
what  are  known  in  the  markets  as  Scallions,  and 
very  serviceable  they  prove. 

VARIETIE.S  AND  D1.SEASE.S.— We  Seldom  use 
more  than  10  ounces  of  seed  at  the  spring  sowing, 
and  in  the  autumn  3  ounces  are  found  sufficient. 
For  the  former  Improved  Banbury,  Brown  Globe, 
and  Giant  Zittan  are  preferred  ;  the  first  being 
the  prettiest  variety,  while  the  last-named  is  a 
heavy- cropping,  good-keeping  sort,  and  in 
small  gardens  may  well  be  the  only  variety 
grown.  Of  Tripolis,  for  autumn  sowing,  the 
earliest  is  the  Early  White  Naples,  this  l^ing 
followed  by  the  Giant  Madeira,  also  white,  and 
for  the  latest  crops  we  prefer  Brown  Globe  and 
Giant  Rocca.  The  Tripolis  are  the  most  liable 
to  mildew,  and  if  grown  near  the  spring-sown 
and  really  more  valuable  crops  they  are  certain 
to  communicate  the  mildew  to  these  also. 
Slaked  lime,  or,  better  still,  flowers  of  sulphur 
freely  dusted  over  the  afiectod  parts  before  the 
whole  are  affected  is  the  best  remedy  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  Onion  maggot,  which 
is  sometimes  so  very  destructive,  is  seldom  very 
troublesome  here,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to 
the  firmness  of  the  ground,  the  comparatively 
little  thinning  out,  and  consequent  loosening  of 
the  soil  that  u  required.  The  fly  emerges  from 
the  ground  in  the  first  instance,  where  it  has 
been  encased  the  whole  of  the  winter.  It 
deposits  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  young  Onions, 
from  these  are  hatched  the  maggots  which  do  the 
mischief,  either  by  eating  their  way  downwards 
or  upwards  into  the  hearts  of  the  Onions.  The 
first  attack  is  generally  towards  the  middle  of 
May,  and  lasts  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days, 
when  the  grubs  or  maggots  find  their  way  into 
change  into  pups,  and  in  about 
'ieeks  from  these  the  perfect  fly 

recommence  the  process  tlini  hr v^fly 


described.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
ought  to  select  fresh  ground  for  Onions  each 
season,  while  making  and  keeping  this  firm,  if 
it  does  not  actually  prevent  the  egress  of  the  fly, 
does  at  any  rate  militate  against  it.  Then,  by 
way  of  prevention  or  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  eggs,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  the 
plants  during  May  and  early  in  June  with 
paraffin  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  or  a  wineglasafal  to 
a  gallon  of  water ;  the  paraflin  being  forcibly 
mixed  with  the  water.  This  should  be  repeated 
occasionally,  and  preferably  during  showery 
weather  and  in  the  evenings.  Any  bulbs  attacked 
during  May  or  June  soon  change  to  a  sickly 
colour,  and  these  should  be  carefully  forked  out 
and  burnt.  If  this  is  persisted  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crop  will  be  saved  ;  whereas  if  no 
precaution  whatever  is  taken  there  is  the 
prospect  of  the  whole  of  the  crop  being  spoilt, 
sowing  late  in  April  is  said  to  be  a  good  preven¬ 
tive,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  practice.  Doubtless  the  free  employment  of 
powerful  artificial  manures  to  a  certaiu  extent 
acts  as  a  preventive,  but  firm,  well-prepared 
ground  is  what  we  have  moat  faith  in. 

_ W.  I.  M. 

Veltoh’s  Spring  "White  BroocolL— 
This  forms  an  admirable  succession  to  Snow’s 
Winter  White.  It  is  scarcely  so  hardy  as 
Snow’s  and  other  Broccoli  that  I  could  mention, 
but  for  the  last  three  weeks  it  has  furnished  us 
with  many  dozens  of  beautiful  heads  of  the  best 
quality.  A  pinch  of  seed  was  rown  under  glass 
early  in  March,  and  more  a  fortnight  later  in 
the  open.  The  plants  were  eventually  pricked 
out  in  a  sheltered  border,  and  finally  trans¬ 
planted  with  a  trowel.  In  this  manner  we 
secured  snccessional  supplies. — I. 

Large  Parsnips.— In  answer  to  “  J.  C.’s” 
query  relative  to  an  enormous  Parsnip  of 
3  feet  8  inches  long,  grown  in  Scotland,  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Thomas  Appleby,  Tursdale, 
Ferry  Hill,  Durham,  grew  Parsnips  37  inches 
in  length  and  17  inches  in  circumference,  with 
which  he  carried  off  fourteen  first  prizes. 
Would  “  J.  C.”  kindly  state  the  circumference 
of  Mr.  James  Grant’s  Parsnip,  and  thus  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  the  comparative  sizes  of 
English  and  Scotch  Parsnips.— C.  S. 

12259.— Worms  in  vegetable  crops. — 
For  the  destruction  of  the  above  and  of  Onion 
maggot,  slugs,  leather- coated  grub,  and  other 
insects  that  make  such  ravages  on  our  crops 
(particularly  in  gardens  where  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  neglected),  1  find  the  manure 
manufactured  by  the  British  Sanitary  Co.  to  be 
the  best  exterminator  of  these  pests.  They 
supply  me  with  1  cwt.  for  5s.,  and  I  find  it  an 
excellent  fertiliser  and  top-dressing  for  lawns, 
cricket  and  tennis  grounds.  My  garden  is  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  and  when  I  took  the 
house  in  May  last  the  ground  was  full  of  insect 
life.  I  at  once  gave  it  a  good  dressing  of  the 
above,  and  intend  doing  so  again  now,  as  I 
notice  in  your  article  on  "  Artificial  Manure,’* 
November  15th,  page  446,  you  say  it  is  best 
applied  when  the  soil  is  damp.  I  garden  as  a 
pleasing  study,  from  which  I  derive  a  great  deal 
of  healthful  amusement  and  instruction,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  can  learn  something  every  week 
from  the  pages  of  your  paper. — W.  J. 

12401.— Quick- growing  Greens.— It  is 
useless  sowing  anything  in  the  way  of  green¬ 
stuff  in  the  open  ground  now.  Spinach  comes 
in  more  quickly  than  anything,  and  may  be 
sown  about  the  beginning  of  March  on  light 
soils,  and  a  fortnight  or  so  later  on  those  of  a 
heavy  nature.  It  should  be  sown  in  rows  about 
9  inches  apart.  Lettuce  may  also  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  l^inach,  being  much  grown  in 
that  way  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  those 
parts  where  the  weather  is  so  severe  in  winter 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  getting  young 
Cabbages  early  in  the  year  from  the  open 
ground.  For  cooking.  Lettuce  should  be  sown 
in  drills  ;  thin  out  to  about  2  inches  apart,  and 
pinch  the  plants  when  they  get  five  or  six  leaves, 
leaving  a  few  to  turn  in  to  heart.  Tbere  is  yet 
time  to  plant  out  young  Cabbages  to  come  in 
late  in  spring. — J.  C.  B. 

- The  greens  that  develop  most  quickly  are 

hardy  green  0>le worts.  They  should  be  planted 
when  the  early  Peas  and  Potatoes  come  off  the 
gvou.!>d.  ff-r  T^ey  are  in  use  all  through  the 
j  autujnn  or  winter^  or  until  the  sprouting 
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or  any  other  early  Cabbage  may  be  set  oat  now 
if  the  weather  is  mild,  but  they  will  not  be 
ready  for  nae  until  the  end  of  May.  Nothing 
grows  quickly  ia  winter.  Spinach  grows 
very  quickly,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  sow 
it  un^  February.  The  summer  Spinach  has 
round  seeds.  The  prickly  seed  kind  is  sown  in 
autumn  for  winter  use. — J.  D.  £. 

12433.— Blight  on  Brussels  Sprouts.— 
This  insect  peat  has  been  very  destructive  this 
season  in  our  neighbourhood.  A  solution  of 
soft  soap  is  certain  destruction  to  it.  We  cleared 
it  from  our  Cabbages  and  from  the  leaves  and 
the  hearts  of  our  Broccoli  by  this  means.  The 
Brussels  Sprouts  we  let  go,  as  they,  being 
arrived  at  maturity,  were  past  remedy  ;  Asides, 
the  leaves  point  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
the  sprouts  are  so  dense  that  H  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  reach  with  the  insecticide  the 
laiVie  that  were  in  the  inner  parts,  and,  even  if 
they  could  be  so  destroyed,  the  sprouts  would 
have  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  to  remove  them. — 
L.C.  K. 

-  The  Sprouts  referred  to  by  *'  W.  H.  R."  are 

doubUese  attacked  by  a  species  of  aphis,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
do  them  aoy  cood  now.  Ours  wrro  badly  attacked  in  the 
fummerand  had  to  he  dusted  with  Tobacco  powder.  A  man 
with  a  common  pepper-box  dusted  the  whole  of  the  plants 
ui  a  lar^  quarter  in  two  hours.  It  saved  the  plant^  and 
we  have  now  a  good  crop.— J.  D.  E. 

13t06.~Lieeks.— The  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  late 
last  year  would  most  likely  run  to  seed  during  the  summer. 
To  grow  good  Leeks  sow  the  s'-eds  in  February  thinly  on  a 
bed  of  dne  soil.  They  will  not  bo  ready  to  plant  out  until 
May.  when  a  deep  drill  should  ho  drawn  for  them  ;  they 
should  be  planteo  in  the  bottom  of  this  drill  about  9  inches 
apart,  the  distance  between  the  drills  should  he  15  inches. 
-J.  D.  E. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


(miscellaneous.) 

12417.— Work  on  plain  drawing.— '*  T.  L”wili 
doubtless  be  able  to  draw  any  fantastic  design  for  flower 
beds  by  consulting  “(loldpn  Rules  for  .Sketches,”  published 
hy  Reeves  and  Sons.  Cheepside,  price  6d.  Prohahly,  a’so,  a 
Pear  tree  curve  will  sseist  in  making  the  curved  lines, 
also  price  6d.— A.  E.  A,  SStam/ord  UilL 

13413.— Small  work  on  Mushroom  errowlng  — 
Robinson’s,  EarJy’r,  cr  Wright’s  hooks  would  probably 
kUit  you.— K- 


Namee  of  plants —&-Ao.—l,  Species  of  Phyllo- 
cactus  ;  2,  Palm  ;  3,  Probably  a  Campanula  ;  4,  Fern.  All 
too  email  for  naming  accurately  -- — J.  II.  0.— Ruscus 

Bypogloasnm - G. Dixon,  —a.  Erica  totralix  ;&,E.  cinerea. 

- Erho.—l,  Sempervivum  Haworthi ;  2,  The  same;  S, 

Sodum  tortuosum  variegatum  ;  4,  Meeembryanthomum 

stenum. - II.  A. — 1,  Pteris  eretica  ;  2,  Polypodium 

ru  gare  camhricum  ;  3,  Sclaginella  Hortensi ;  4,  .Eschy- 
oanthos  speciesus. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pmiana  pi  AiTTsfi?.  If.  Towlrias).— Try  any  gentleman’s 
gardener  who  grows  the  Chinese  or  dwarf  Banana.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  give  names.  The  plants  can  be  hnd,  also, 

in  some  largo  nurseries - Prumino  kriit  trkbs  (W. 

Wa-Ur).— Your  suggestion  shall  bo  attended  to. - 

Hsllrborts  nhjkr  (Sudnry  /fn/Ium).— Thanks  for  contri¬ 
bution.  which  we  insert.  The  plant  has  often  before  been 

Xred  In  our  papi-r. - IPni.  F^rjan. — We  shall  be  very 

to  leceive  any  answers  or  other  contributions  from 
you. _ 


HOUSEHOLD. 

12410.— Roading-lamp  cement.- The 
beat  cement  for  this  purpose  ia  a  paste  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  cold  water.  Wash  the 
parts  to  be  fastened  perfectly  free  of  oil,  fill  the 
socket  with  the  paste,  screw  in  the  bowl,  and 
leave  for  twelve  hours,  when  it  will  be  hard  and 
fit  for  use.  This  is  what  is  used  in  the  shops 
to  repair  lamps,  and  I  have  been  using  it  for 
years.  I  always  mend  them  myself,  as  I  found 
it  very  troublesome  sending  them  to  be  done. 
ThiB  paste  turns  green  from  the  action  of  the 
oiL— S.  F.  P. 

Railway  puddingf. — One  tablespoon ful 
flour,  one  tablespoonfnl  pounded  sugar,  one 
ogg>  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder.  Mix  all 
these  ingredients  well  together,  then  add  a  little 
milk,  sufficient  to  make  into  a  thick  batter. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  flat  tin,  and  bake  ten 
minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  When  cooked,  spread 
over  it  a  layer  of  preserve,  and  roll  over  three 
times  while  hot. 

12115.— Cookinor  Kohl  Rabl.— They  may  be  cooked 
in  the  same  way  as  Turnipv,  or  another  way  is  to  boil  them, 
then  drain  and  beat  them,  adding  butter,  pepper,  and  a 
little  salt ;  when  cooked  this  way  they  form  a  delicious  dish 
If  served  up  hot.— O.  F. 

-  Boil  till  quite  soft,  mix  a  few  oysters  wi 

n  scallop  shells  with  bread  crumbs  on  the  top. 
way;  Peel  and  boil  like  Artichokes- -eer/ew 
white  ^auce.— CoRiBA.Mg. 


QUBSTIONa 

Buies  Ibr  Cerreepondente.— eornmunieoHom 

/br  insertion  should  bs  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  ons 
side  of  the  pa)>er  only  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Letters 
relating  to  business  to  the  Pdblisubr.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  refuired,  in  addition  to  any  nom 
de  plume  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  Answers  to  Queries 
should  always  bear  the  nuwJber  and  title  of  the  ouery 
answered.  When  more  than  one  query  it  sent  each  should 
he  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  Owing  to  the  necessity  qf 
Oabdbhino  going  to  press  a  considerable  time  before  the  day 
qf  publication,  U  it  not  possible  to  insert  queries  and  com¬ 
munications  the  week  th^  are  received.  Quwiet  not  answered 
should  be  sent  to  us  again. 

Naming  plants  or  flruit.— Four  plants,  fruits,  or 
fowers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  are  sent  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  o/  florists  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias. 
Geraniums,  Asaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  cU  hand. 
Any  communiccUion  respecting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel.  CorresjMndents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  several 
specimens  of  sack,  showing  thefniit  in  various  stages. 


1247a— Violets  In  autumn  and  winter.— Early 
ia  September  I  lifted  some  large  healthy  olumpe  of  Marie 
Louise,  Bello  dc  Chatenay,  Now  York,  and  Victoria  Regina 
Violet^  which  had  been  well  watered  and  attended  t  •  in  a 
■emi-hhaded  border  during  the  past  summer,  and  placed 
them  in  a  carefully-prepared  frame.  They  have  had 
plenty  of  air  and  sun,  the  frame  being  closed  at  night  and 
during  low  temperature.  Up  to  the  present  t  me  the 
blooms  are  conspicuous  by  their  entire  abeerce,  and  as 
the  leaves  are  turning  yellow  I  shall  not,  apparently,  have 
any  flowers  until  spring,  at  which  time  I  get  Violets  in  my 
garden  (Mid-Surrey)  in  abundant  profuuon.  Now,  as  I 
am  very  anxioa.s  to  get  them  during  autumn  and  winter, 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  could  tell  me  where  the  flaw 
18  in  the  cultivation,  or  else  confirm  the  opinion  of  a 
friend,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  florists  in  the  kingdom, 
that  Violets  are  so  coy  in  certain  situations  that  it  is  very 
nearly  waste  of  room  to  try  in  these  cases  to  get  them 
during  the  season  when  they  eeera  most  acceptable.— 
I.  S.  J.,  Ripley. 

12479. — Neurcisaus. — Will  the  Pheasant  Eye  Narcissus 
bloom  more  than  one  season  in  the  oonsorvatory  ?— Oajc- 
LCIOII. 

13480  — Repotting  Tuber  Begonias.— Will  some¬ 
one  kindly  say  when  Tuber  Begonias  (which  are  at  rest) 
ought  to  be  repotted,  and  what  soil  they  require?— Oak- 
I.EIGII. 

124SI.— Cultivation  o*  Ageratum.— l  shall  he 
much  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Ageratum.— Oaki.rioii. 

12482.— Sweet  William  seedllnga— Will  any 
reader  inform  me  when  is  the  beet  time  to  remove  Sweet 
William  seedlings  that  have  been  transplanted? — Novicb. 

12488.  —  Layering  Carnations  —  Will  someone 
inform  me  what  is  meant  by  layering  (Jamations  ?— 
Novicb. 


about  three  o’clock  ?  If  so,  please  inform  me  how  deep 
the  bed  ought  to  be,  and  what  the  soil  should  be.  1 
should  also  like  to  hear  of  any  other  flowering  plants  that 
would  be  suitable.— Q.  H.  Ball. 

12491.— Anthracite  coed.— Following  the  instrue- 
tions  given  in  your  paper  from  time  to  time,  I  have  been 
burning  anthracite  <  oal  mixed  with  coke  in  a  star  ^iler. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  large  amount  of  tarry 
substance  given  off  in  the  fumes,  and  I  expect  the 
chimney  is  getting  choked,  as  the  damper  (which  pulls 
out)  has  bad  to  be  cleaned  several  times.  As  it  is  veiy 
hard  and  difficult  to  get  off,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if 
any  others  of  your  rermers  are  troubled  in  the  same  way 
and  how  they  get  rid  of  it,— J.  R. 

12495. — Seeds  of  Bhichsia.— I  have  secured  several 
ripe  seed  pods  of  a  very  good  Fuchsia,  but  cannot  And 
any  mention  in  the  five  volumes  of  Qardbxiko  Illus¬ 
trated  how  to  act  with  the  seeds.  Please  say  in  an  early 
number  the  best  mode  to  remove  from  the  pulp  the  seeds, 
and  when  to  sow  them,  and  how. — £.  C.  Lockb. 

12496.— Piimnlajaponlca.— I  have  some  seed  boxes 
thickly  sown  with  seM  of  Primula  japouica.  Some  of  the 
seed  has  been  in  more  than  a  year,  and  a  fresh  sowing  of 
new  seed  was  added  last  summer.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
keep  them  longer,  and  how  should  they  be  treated  ?— S.  8. 

12497.— Pninlng  Medlar  tree.— Is  it  worth  while 
to  preeerve  a  Medlar  tree  more  than  fifteen  years  old, 
which  bloesome  a  little  but  doee  not  bear  T— S.  8. 

12498.— Flowers  near  vinery.— What  would  grow 
at  the  back  of  a  riner}',  north  aspect,  no  depth  of  trees 
Any  kind  of  flower  is  wished  for.  There  is  lime  rubbish 
from  an  old  wall,  available  either  to  make  a  rockery  or 
dig  in.— 8.  8. 

12499.— Plants  for  greenhouse.— l  have  just  now 
put  up  a  roomy  greenhouse,  and  I  want  to  furnish  the 
same— no  exotios,  plain  good  stuff— Camellias.  Azaleas, 
Pelargoniums,  Fu.hsias,  Ac.  Shall  I  be  trespassing  upon 
your  kindness  in  asking  (or  list  of  plants  suitable  to 
furnish  this  house  very  nicely,  such  plants  as  will  not 
require  very  much  care  and  trouble?— Early  Subschibbr. 

12500.— Snow’s  winter  white  Broccoli.— l  notice 
that  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  “  J.  O."  speaks  in  praise¬ 
worthy  terms  of  **  a  good  selection  ”  of  toe  above,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  he  is  perfectly  right,  but  I  (and 
no  doubt  others  besides)  should  feel  gre^y  obliged  if 
"  J.  O.”  would  say  where  it  could  be  obtained  from  true, 
as  I  sent  for  mine  to  one  of  the  largest  firms,  and,  though 
planted  in  good  time,  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  turn  in 
for  another  mouth,  and  I  am  told  it  is  not  the  true 
variety.— E.  R.  8. 

12601.— Grape  for  open  air.— Which  kind  of  Grape 
is  best  for  the  open  air  f  Is  Buckland’s  8weet  Water  a 
good  Grape?— A.  W. 

12502.— Mowing  machine.— Would  any  of  your 
correspondents  oblige  me  by  recommending  the  best 
mowing  machins  to  purchase  ?— G.  A 

12503.— Heat  for  Oloxlnlete.— will  some  reader 
kindly  tell  me  what  heat  it  will  require  to  raise  from  seed 
Gloxinia  Begonia.  Calceolaria.  Primula  Japonica,  Cineraria, 
and  Petunia,  and  how  best  to  to  about  it?  I  have  a 
greenhouse  ranging  about  50  degs.  day  and  night— 
Booth.  _ 


124S4.— Calceolaria  cuttings.— l  put  about  160 
Calceolaria  cuttings  into  a  cold  frame  the  early  part  of 
November,  but  on  taking  six  of  theHi  up  the  other  day, 
I  found  they  had  not  struck  although  they  appear  very 
fresh  and  likely.  Will  some  reader  please  infurm  me  if 
they  are  likely  to  strike  now  ?— Novica. 

12486.— Hyacin thus  candlcans.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  when  the  bulbs  of  Hyaciothus  candioans  should 
bo  planted,  and  how  treated  ?  Also  whether,  after  flower¬ 
ing,  they  can  safely  be  left  in  the  open  ground,  the  soil 
being  dry  and  thoroughly  drained  ?— A  Bubscribbr. 

12486.— Flowers  for  bouquets.— Having  a  green¬ 
house  about  10  feet  by  8  feet,  and  also  small  garden  in 
front,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  some  reader  would  give 
list  of  flowers  suitable  (or  buttonhole  bouquets,  and  which 
oould  be  grown  by  a  Potteries  amateur.— I.  A.  8.  I. 

12487. -Orange and  Lemon  trees.— Will  someone 
tell  roe  how  I  should  know  an  Orange  tree  from  a  Lemon 
tree,  as  I  have  got  both  and  cannot  tell  one  from  the 
other  ?  I  should  also  like  to  know  the  mode  of  cultivation. 
-J.  S. 

12488.— Vegetable  growing.— On  the  north  side  of 
my  honse  is  a  patch  of  garden  groond,  which  is  much  in 
the  shade  and  seldom  gets  sunshine.  What  simple  vege¬ 
table  oould  be  sucoossfuUy  grown  in  it  ?  The  subsoil  is 
clay.— A.  B  ,  Essex. 


Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  by  replying,  as 
far  as  their  knowledge  ana  obMrvation  mr- 
mits,  to  the  questions  in  Gardening.  The 
following  queries  are  shortly  answered  by 
the  Editor,  but  readers  are  invited  to  give 
further  answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer 
additional  advice  on  the  various  subjects. 
Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may 
often  be  very  useful ;  and  those  who  replv 
wonlddowellto  mention  the  localities  in  which 
their  experience  is  gained. 

12504.— What  is  mulching?— I  am  a  beginner  in 
gardeniug,  and  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the  art.  A 
term  I  find  in  Gardbnino  Illustrated  puazles  me  much, 
viz.,  mulching.  It  would  doubtless  help  many  in  like 
circumstances  with  myself  if  you  would  kindly,  in  your 
notices  to  oorrespondents,  exjplain  the  method  of  this 
operation.  My  query  is—"  What  is  the  meaning  of 
mulching  ?"— Inquirer. 

[Mulching  is  a  gardening  term.  To  mulch  means  to  cover 
the  earth  teith  any  light  dressing,  such  as  Grass  mowings  of 
the  lawn,  leaves,  short  manure,  or  fropuntly  manure  itself. 


12489.— Superphosphate  of  lime.— is  this  a  suit¬ 
able  manure  to  give  to  plants  in  pots,  or  to  mix  in  composts 
for  pot  plants  ?  Would  it  help  to  invigorate  an  exhausted 
lawn  ?  If  so,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  modes  of  appli- 
oation.— Trailbr. 

12490.— Top-dressing  tuberous- rooted  Be- 

Eonlas.— I  have  a  quantity  of  excellent  Begonias,  which 
St  year  were  potted  into  large  32  pots  1  sm  anxious 
to  know  whether,  now  the  bulbs  are  strong  and  largo,  they 
would  not  be  bettor  well  top-dressed  in  spring  rather  than 
shaken  out  entirely  and  potted  back.— Wrstburt. 

1249L- Narcissus  maximus.— Will  "  F.  w.  B." 
kindly  inform  me  when  I  could  procure  a  few  bulbs  of 
"  the  great  Daffodil,”  Narcissus  maximus,  as  figured  in 
Gardbnino  Illustrated  for  December  13  T  Can  I  get  them 
from  any  of  the  florists?— A.  W. 

12492.— Potatoes.— I  should  be  glad  if  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  would  infv.rm  me  what  would  be  the  most 
suitable  Potatoes  to  grow  on  newly  broken  up  pasture 
land.  The  soil  has  not  much  depth,  and  the  subsoil  is  a 
stiff  yellow  clay.  I  had  a  good  crop  of  Magnums  from  a 
portion  of  it  this  year  (the  first  crop),  but  they  go  a  dark 
colour  after  cooking  ;  the  flavour  also  is  not  altc^ttber  as 
it  should  be.  Will  the  produce  improve  after  a  good 
working  of  the  soil  ?  I  fear  it  is  not  properly  drained. 
Would  a  trench  all  round  the  garden  of  about  2^  feet  be 
sufficient  drainage  ?  This  1  have  at  present.— Practicau 
12493.— Lapagerla  alba.— I  have  a  span-roof  green- 
house  billt  from  north  to  south  ;  the  end  facing  north  is 
I,  ImSHho  one  facing  south  of  brick.  Would  any 
ilAcm  me  if  the  Lapagerla  alba  would  be  stitr.ble  _ 
at  the  brick  end,  which  will  not  get  the  siu<  till  I  h 


— aD.j 

12605.-  Smilax  tamnoidea.— At  page  315  is  figured 
and  described  a  plant  under  the  above  name.  Can  anyone 
Inform  roe  whether  this  Is  the  correct  name,  and,  if  not, 
what  is,  as  I  have  failed  to  find  it  in  any  of  the  catalogues 
at  my  command,  and  should  like  to  obtain  it  if  procurable  ? 
Trailer. 

(Tfie  name  is  quite  correct,  but  if  dots  not  occur  in  the 
generality  of  nursery  catalogues.  Apply  to  some  large 
nurseryman  or  botanic  gorJ««.— Ed.) 

12506.— Oymnocladus  canadenaia,  Sopbora 
Jaisonlca  pendula,  Zenobla  pulverulenta.— 
WU<  you  or  any  of  your  readers  confer  a  favour  by  inform¬ 
ing  me  where  these  may  be  bought  ?  I  have  searched  the 
lo^  catalogues  in  vain.— Rdglrn. 

[Try  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  oj 
York,  or  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— 
Ed.)  _ 


Booka  received.— D<wcrf/)fiiw  Catalogue  of  Anri- 
ruUural  Seeds.  B.  S,  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 

Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London - Catalogue,  of 

Garden  Seeds.  C.  Dimralck  and  Sona  High  Street,  Ryde. 
—Catalogne  cf  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds.  The  Yorkshire 

Seed  Establishment,  Hull. - DesctipHce  Catalogue  of 

Garden,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Gladioli  Roots, 

Implements,  <Cc  R.  B.  Blaird  and  Sona  Edinburgh. - The 

Penny  Packet  Seed  Company's  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1885. 
Biddle  and  Co.,  Proprietory  Loughborough, — -Garden 

fsbedsi  father, BACkhouse  and  Son,  York. - Catalogue 

o/^e^‘ and  Amateurs^  Guide  to  the  Kitchen  and  Flower 

(^UTc*6g<5odi3fmttArai^^  - DescriptiveCota- 

ig  and  ^.;  Fbi'est  Hm,  London. 
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BBSS. 

124‘U.— Beekeepingr*— 1  strongly  advise 
*‘G.  Holt  ”  not  to  feed  or  bother  hie  bees  until 
the  middle  of  February.  If  short  of  stores, 
place  a  piece  of  American  cloth  over  the  frames 
and  feed  with  barley  sugar  (which  he  can  buy  at 
the  grocer’s),  but  in  small  pieces,  or  it  will  run 
about  the  hive.  Towards  the  end  of  March 
stimulate  with  Pea- flour  cake,  keeping  on  the 
cloth.  To  make  the  “flour  cake,”  to  5  1b.  of 
white  lump  sugar  add  half  a  tumbler  of  water, 
boil,  stirring  all  the  time,  for  twenty  minutes, 
until  a  drop  sets  in  cold  water,  then  add  a 
handful  of  Pea  flour,  such  as  Pea  soup  is  made 
with,  put  pieces  of  paper  into  soup  plates  and 
]>our  from  pan.  When  cold,  give  the  cakes  to 
the  bees.  Your  correspondent  will  find 
“Modem  Beekeeping,”  price  7d.,  and  “The 
British  Beekeeper’s  Guide  Book,”  by  T.  W. 
Go  wan,  price  Is.  6d.,  invaluable  to  him. — East 
G  LOUCESTKRSIIIRE. 

121:07.— Beehlvea— Will  "S.  S.  G.”  help  mo  in  a  little 
nilticulty  with  my  beehives?  1  have  five  bar  frame  hives, 
but  they  arc  not  btandard  size.  I  want  to  U(k)  the  standard 
^i/e  fur  the  future  if  it  is  any  advanta^^a  When  would  be 
the  best  time  for  altcrini;  my  hives?  I  have  about  forty 
frames  of  comb.  3Iy  top  bars  are  about  2  inches  too 
bhort,  and  roy  frames  about  inches  too  deep.  I  make 
uiy  own  hives.  Do  you  think  It  will  bo  wise  to  commence 
such  a  task  ?  My  bees  do  well  in  these  hives,  but  they  are 
not  like  other  people's  because  they  are  not  standard. — 
Fkkd  WiLsn  *w. 

12608.— Melting  old  bees’  comb  — Can  any  reader 
inform  mo  how  be^  to  melt  old  bees’  oorab  (or  sale?  I 
know  the  old-fashioned  way  is  to  boil  it  in  a  ba?  made 
with  6trainerii){r,  but  to  boil  it  makes  it  a  bad  colour,  and 
it  is  also  more  trouble  and  moes  than  it  is  worth. — South 
Warwicksiubk. 


POULTRY. 

Partridgre  Ooohins. — I  have  bred  and 
exhibited  Partridge  Gochina  Bucccpsfully  for  the 
Idst  four  years.  I  may  say  I  have  won  over  *200 
prizes,  including  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Birmingham  great  shows.  I  consider  the 
partridge  by  far  the  handsomest  and  hardiest 
of  the  Cochins,  but  it  is  of  no  use  breeding  thorn 
from  anything  but  a  first-class  strain.  This  I 
know  well  from  experience.  Chickens  should 
be  hatched  from  January  to  the  end  of  March 
if  wanted  for  the  show-pen  ;  later  birds  will  not 
get  largo  enough.  The  cock  bird  should  have  a 
rather  large  single  and  wt  11  serrated  comb,  which 
should  stand  well  up  ;  he  should  have  a  perfect 
black  breast  and  legs  and  fluff,  with  a  great 
deal  of  leg  and  foot  feather,  all  black,  good 
small  black  tail,  rich  red  hackle,  stripe  of 
black  down  centre  in  the  long  neck  and  saddle 
hackles,  a  rich  crimson-shaded  red  patch  on 
the  wing,  the  long  feathers  of  which  should 
be  black,  with  a  clear-cut  bar  of  chestnut 
near  to  the  end.  The  pullets  or  hens  want 
to  be  just  the  opposite.  They  should  bo 
well  pencilled  all  over,  and,  in  fact,  they  should 
be  marked  just  like  a  dark  Brahma  hen,  but 
should  be  golden  instead  of  steel  in  colour,  and 
more  massive  in  shape.  The  book  of  poultry 
by  Louis  Wright,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
CiMsell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  has  two  coloured 
plates  of  Partridge  Cochins. — Caister,  NcUleton 
Lodge^  Liiicohishirc. 

12609— Fowls  Shedding  feathers.- Will  anyone 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  fowls  that  shed  feathers  out  of  moult¬ 
ing  season  ?  I  have  a  good  many  birds  in  an  enolneod  run 
with  brick  floor,  which  is  kept  well  brushed.  They  .are 
supplied  with  green  food,  ashes,  lime,  and  in  summer 
chopped  Grass.  They  lay  well,  and  I  seldom  have  a  ca.so 
of  sickness.  Last  spring  they  began  to  shed,  or  pluck, 
their  feathers,  and  by  the  autumn  were  not  fit  to  bo  seen. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  this  trouble  is  beginning  again, 
though  several  of  the  birds  are  quite  unaffected.  If  any¬ 
one  has  had  experience,  and  can  toll  me  the  cause  and  a 
good  remedy,  I  shall  be  very  grateful.— J.  E. 

12510.— Disease  of  poultry.— Can  you  tell  me  cause 
of  and  remedy  (or  this  disease  which  my  chickens  get 
when  a  fortnight  old  ?  The  lower  or  underneath  part  of 
the  body  gets  very  much  swollen  and  turns  quite  black, 
all  the  feathers  come  rff  that  part,  the  wings  droop,  and 
the  chickens  die  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  first 
noticed  to  be  ailing.  Out  of  a  very  good  clutch  of  eleven  I 
have  now  only  six  left.  I  feed  thorn  on  bread  crumbs  and 
chopped  hard  eggs,  and  boiled  milk,  and  little  hone  meal 
occasionally  through  it,  and  chives  chopped  up  Qnc.  with 
a  change  now  and  then  of  barley  meal  and  oatmeal,  and 
bread  soaked  in  ale  about  everv  three  days  Last  spring  I 
loet  nearly  200,  some  hatched  by  hens  and  some  by  incu¬ 
bator.— P.  M. 

12611.— Irish  creels.— Will  "A  Lancashire  Poultry 
Keeper,"  who  w  rote  to  OARDBMm;  of  Nov.  22,  kindly  inform 
me  where  I  coisld  procure  a  setting  or  two  of  Irish  creels' 
rggs,  which  he  recommends  bo  highly  for  lyln^uj^ofic®? 
I  should  not  mind  bavingia.ppupicor  no  off 
selves  also  the  Bolton  iftwj  km 

of.-M.B 


BIRDS. 

Canary  birds.— (“  Ethel.”)— These  birds 
may  bo  treated  somewhat  like  human  beings 
snflering  from  colds — a  little  linseed  tea  or 
some  oloves  in  their  drinking  water,  or  a  little 
manna  ;  but  the  fault  of  a  young  bird  being  so 
bad  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being  kept  in  a  draught, 
and  the  bad  throat  will  become  worse  unless  the 
bird  is  taken  care  of  and  is  not  hang  near  a  win¬ 
dow.  A  small  work  may  be  bought  giving  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  birds.  I  made  extracts 
from  it,  but  did  not  take  the  name.  Gritty 
sand,  bread  and  milk,  egg  boiled  hard  and 
chopped  fine,  with  bread  crumbs  and  maw  seed 
mixed,  hemp,  canary,  rape,  millet,  grouts, 
linseed,  inger  seed,  with  changes  of  green  food, 
is  the  way  to  keep  them  in  health,  with  a  bath 
every  day. — Eliza  Beale,  JVey mouth. 

Canary  with  bad  throat.— Put  three  or  four 
drops  of  glycerine  in  its  water  every  day  ;  give  Watcrcrc*8 
twice  a  week.  Should  there  bo  gas  in  the  room  bo  sure 
to  stand  the  cage  down  low  at  night,  as  gas  is  very 
injurious  to  binls  — G.  Osbohnk 

12413,— Parrots  losing  feathers.— "  Bechst-ln  on 
Cage  Birds  ’’  is  a  reliable  book  You  have  been  feeding 

a  bird  on  too  nutritious  food.  Keep  it  on  soaked 
—using  water,  boiled  raaiEO,  and  fruit ;  never  hemp, 
meat,  or  anything  sweet,  except  plain  rice  pudding.- 
COIUSANDR. 

12512.— Breeding  cut-throats  —Having  lately  had 
cut  throats  given  mo  (one  male  and  two  females),  I  should 
like  to  breed  them  ;  being,  however,  a  novice  at  it,  I 
should  bo  grateful  for  any  info-mation  on  the  subject. 
Are  they'  more  difflcult  to  breed  than  canaries,  and  do 
tiioy  require  the  same  treatment?  Should  they  all  three 
bo  put  Into  breeding  cage  (I  have  no  room  for  an  aviary) 
and  loft  there  till  young  birds  arc  brought  up,  and  when  ? 
Ought  also  sham  eggs  to  be  substituted,  and  what  food  do 
you  recommend  for  them  when  breeding,  as  I  find  they  do 
not  care  much  for  hard  boiled  cgn  ?  Should  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  kindly  enlighten  me 
on  this  matter.— JC.  8.  H. 

12513.— Outdoor  aviary. — Will  any  reader  kindly 
inform  mo  how  to  build,  and  the  best  birds  to  stock,  an 
outdoor  aviary  ?— Souths k  \. 

12514.— Canary  losing  feathers.— Can  you  give 
me  information  as  to  the  cause  of  my  canary  con¬ 
tinually  losing  his  feathers?  Ho  began  to  moult  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  os  fast  as  the  new  feathers  come 
they  drop  of!  and  fre.'.h  ones  replace  them  with  the  same 
result.  The  l>ird  is  three  years  old,  and  has  always  been 
a  beautiful  songster  ;  he  now  has  a  terrible  wheezing  in 
the  throat  at  ciiucs.  I  should  be  so  grateful  if  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  would  advise  me  what  to  do  with  him,  it 
is  «o  distressing  to  hoar  the  poor  little  thing  breathe.  He 
has  been  kept  free  from  draught  or  cold,  and  I  cannot 
account  for  it  in  any  way.  What  food  shall  I  give  him?  — 
Emily  C.  Grky. 


Concrete  ed^ngs. — Some  of  your  readers 
may  bo  glad  to  know  that  beautiful  lasting 
edgings  may  be  made  of  concrete,  composed  of 
Portland  cement  and  sand.  1  have  tried  it  with 
perfect  success.  It  does  not  harbour  vermin,  it 
looks  well,  and  is  everlasting.  I  used  thin 
pieces  of  board,  between  which  I  placed  the 
stufi'.  When  nearly  hard  I  removed  them,  and 
finished  the  top  with  a  trowel— a  mould  would, 
perhaps,  answer  better.  To  form  the  curves  and 
circles  I  used  pieces  of  ziuc  in  same  way. — C.  C. 

Jointing  pipes. — It  is  satisfactory  to  read 
how  well  Portland  cement  answers  for  jointing 
pipes.  Above  twenty  years  ago  I  adopted  this 
method,  and  made  it  generally  known  ;  but, 
like  most  good  and  useful  methods  of  doing 
things,  it  was  at  the  time  repudiated.  Its  good 
qualities,  however,  caused  it  to  push  its  way, 
and  most  of  the  large  city  firms  now  use  it.  It 
must  have  been  a  boon  to  thousands,  particu¬ 
larly  market  growers. — H.  Cannell.  Swanley. 


APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS  (clearance,  land 

Bold).— €  for  fi«,,  Ha.  per  doz.  In  either  variety,  but  our 
selection.- FREEMANS',  Norwich^ _ _ _ 


ASPARAGUS  (clearance,  land  sold).— Cono- 

ver ’b  Oolomal,  1  year,  28. ,  2  years,  Sa. ,  3  years.  4s. ,  forcing. 
7b.  hundred.  Tbonsands  at  lower  rate.— FREEMAN  and 
FREEMAN.  Norwich _ 


HLi  M  BERS. — Honeysuckle,  Virginian  Creeper, 
^  Ampclopsis  Veitchll,  Roses,  Ivies,  Jasmine,  Cotoneasters, 
Hop  Flauta.  Olematis,  6s.  doz.,  assorted.— FREEMAN, 
Norwich. _ _  _ _  _ _ _ 

rtLADIOLUS,  dazzling  crimson,  9d.  per  doz., 

post  free;  less  by  hundred  or  thousand.  Splendid  for 
flower,  herbaceous,  or  Bhrubbery  border  and  cut  blooms.— 

FREEMANS'.  Norwich. _ 

DHUBARB  (clearance  sale,  land  sold). — 
-1-v  Linnseus,  Prince  Albert,  Ruby,  Defiance.  Johnston's,  St. 
Martin's.  Stools,  6s.  per  doz..  crowns,  Ss.;  less  for  hundreds.— 
FREEMAN.  SeedHtrowers.  Norwich. 


pLEARANGE  SALE.  —  Beautiful  flowering 

^  bulbs.'  Bcilla,  Trlteleia,  Exhibitinn^TuIips,  reduced  to  9d. 
doz.;  Exhibition  HysciuthB,‘4B.  fid.  doz..  post  free.— FREE¬ 
MANS’.  Seedsmen  .Nortrich _ _ 


PROLIFIC  RASPBERRIES,  large  fruit,  n 

-t  grand  exhiblllnn  variety,  price  2«  per  doz. ;  5  doz  rar- 
■paM.-  FREEMAN  k  FREEMAN.  S^Binon.  N  >rwic^ 

■^T  PROLIFIC  BLACK'  CURf^TS 

fmiting  btisbes,  2s.  per  doz. ;  sizl  [Uz«i 
d.-FRKEM.\N  &  FREEMAN,  SectUmM,^ 


1  O  DRACiEKAS,  6j.  ;  vigorous  little  plonta 

in  3-inch  pot^  fit  to  pot  on  at  once  and  make  fine  speci¬ 
mens  for  sprinv,  20  or  33  l>cst  rts.  Hamper  gratia.— J.  Xl- 
LEY,  Woodsidc  Green,  S.E. _ _ _  _ 

BRILLIANT  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 

U  10b.  6dj  strong  plants  of  the  scarlet  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  HtumanUius  rnagnificus,  Aiiiarj-Ills  Johnsoni.  Den- 
drobium  nobile,  Eucharis  amazonica.  Ixora  Williamsi :  all 
wUl  flo  rer  this  season.  Hamper  gratis.— JOHN  H.  LEY, 
Wootlsidc  Green.  S.E. _ 

SWEET-SCENTED  FLO W ERS.  —  Garden ia 

florida,  about  4  buds  each.  S-liioh  pots,  Is.  6d. ;  10  to  15 
buds.  6-inch  pots,  33.  Gd. ;  specimens  2  feet,  over  20  to  SObutls, 
8-inch  pot«.  78.  each,  worth  double.  Clean,  well-grown  planta 
from  cool  greenhouse,  Stepbanotis  tlonbuuda,  dwarf  flowerius 
v.xrioty,  Is.  6d.  each  ;  Eucharis  amaz  )Dica.  Is.,  2g.  6d.,  and 
3s.  6d. :  Anthurium  Deebardoi,  white,  citron -scentetL  Is.  6<1. 
The  eight  plauts  of  all  sizes  for  308.  Hamper  gratis.— JOHN’ 
H.  LEY.  Woodslde  Green,  K.E. _ _ 


TO  HALF-HARDY  FERNS,  Gs.  —  Strong 

p'ants  from  cold  pit  of  the  new  Lastrea  arbtata  vario- 
gata,  Cyrtoinium  lucidum.  Tree  Ferns,  crested  Scolopendriuniw, 
and  a  great  variety  of  others  ;  all  distinct.  Box  gratis  for  msHlt 
and  one  Fern  gratis  -  JOHN  H.  LEY.  WiK>dsido  Green.  8  .E. 

1  9  NEW  and  BEAUTIFUL  M  AIDEN-HAIll 

-1-“  FERNS.  68.,  very  good  plantain  small p«)ls  of  12  distinct 
varieties  as  follows:  Adutetum  Pacotti,  A.  Farleyense,  A- 
intermedia,  A.  Victorns,  A.  lunulata,  A.  caudatum,  A.  gracilli- 
mum,  A.  .St.  Catherinic.  A.  cultratum,  and  many  other* 
equally  choice.  Double  size,  very  fine,  in  4-incb  auid  5-inch 
puts,  1*28.  dozen.  Is.  6<l.  ea'^h.  Hamper  gratis  for  cash  with 
order. -J.  H.JLEY,  'VVr^ldc  Or^n,  Nor^^,  S.E.  _ 

j9  CHOICEST  EXHIBITION  ROSES.  «■». 

Very  strong,  healthy  plants  on  own  roots,  far  superior 
to  buddixl  plants :  50  beet  known  sorts,  Hybrid  Perpetuala, 
Teas,  and  Bourbon.  Twelve  standards,  fine  he,ads.  12r.  and 
15e.— JOHN  H  LEY,  Wixidside  Green,  S.E.  (Norwood 
Junction  or  Woodslde  Stations). _ 

DALMS,  strong,  healthy,  splendidly  foliaged. 

•L  — L'ltania  borbonica  and  Scaforthia  elegans,  20  Inches 
high,  128.  i>er  dozen  ;  sample  plant.  Is.  Sd.  Latauia  borbonica 
and  Beaforihia  elegans,  12  inches  high,  253.  per  100;  saninie 
dozen,  4s.  Maiden  hair  Ferns,  splendidly  grown.  20s  per  lOU ; 
sample  dozen,  Ss.  Packages  and  i>arct-lB  post  free.— Postal 
ortlcrs  to  the  GARDENER.  Holly  Lodge.  Stamford  Hill. 

T/tTHITE-FLOWERED,  sweet-snented,  hardy 

»»  CLEMATIS  FLAMMULA,  quickly  covers  arches, 
bowers,  or  ugly  walls ;  perfectly  hsrav^  no  frost  can  kill :  3 
plants.  Is.  4d.  free.  Swoct  Brier  (foliage  of  this  Rose  is 
delightfully  scented) ;  3  nlaiits.  Is.  4d.  free;  nice  for  sceutios 
linen.  -  MORLKY  k  CO..  Preston. _ _ 

A  LL  WHO  REQUIRE  BRILLIANT  LARGE 

FLCWERS  for  CUTTING  should  grow  hardy  early 
Gladioli;  12  bulbs,  mixed  colours,  Is.  2d.  free.  Once  seen 
alwa)  8  grown.  The  noblo'Hyacinthua  candicans,  long  spikes, 
white  wax-like  biiKims,  hardy ;  4  bulb'.  Is.  3d,  free ;  grand 
contrast  to  above.  — M()RLEY  &  CO  ,  Preston. _ 

ALL  AMATEURS  should  grow  the  exquisite 

piuk  feathery  KPIR.EA  PALMATA,  beautiful  foliage, 
makes  a  lovely  table  plant;  3  strong  clumps,  Is.  6tL  free. — 
MGRLEY^  CO..  PrcBtom _ _ 

OTOCK  LIMITED  of  CHRISTMAS  ROSES,' 

showing  bloom  buds;  4  roots  la.  7d.  free,  6  2s  2d.  free; 


perfectly  hardy,  easily  mown. 
fn'e.-MORLEY  *  ''  " 


Blue  Hel>atlca^  6  roots.  Is.  4d. 
k  CO.,  Preston. _ 

900  CHOICE  BULBS,  48.  3d.  free;  consist- 

^\J\J  iiig  of  6  Hyacinths,  158  mixed  Crocus,  12  Tulip*, 
12  .Anemones,  tmd  12  Ranunculu.'.  --MHRLEY  k  C(^,  Preaton. 

Pll^C II ARMING  SPRING  BLOOM  few 

flowers  equal  the  brilliant  ANEMONKS ;  50  roots  la.  fid. 
free.  Capital  for  cutting,  lost  a  long  time  In  water,  perfectly 
hardy :  plant  now.  Ranunculus  are  equally  beautiful,  50  roots 

Is.  4d.  froo.-MORLEY  k  CO.,  Preston.  _ _ 

DLEEDING  HEART  FLOWER,  Dielytra 

Bucctabilis,  3  clumps.  Is.  4d.  free.  This  most  graceful 
plant  has  long  sprays  of  pink.  heart-shaiHjd  flowers  btune.  lu 
long  sprays.  Solomon's  Seal  is  a  charming  companion  to 
above,  4  roots,  Is.  2d.  free.— MORLEY  k  CO.,  Priston. _ 

SPRAY  of  Double  wax-Iikc  VV  hite  AFRICAN 

TURERO.SE  bloom  nlll  scent  whole  house ;  4  blooming 
rmts  with  cultural  directions,  ls.fd.  free.  Spanish  Iris  rival 
Orchids  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  iierfoctly  hardy,  13  bulbs  Is. 
free;  18  blooming  crowns  Lily  of  Valley,  Is.  2d.  free.— 
MORLEY  k  CO  .  Preaton. _ _ 

DARE  GOLD  FERN,  la.  free. .  Fronds  of  this 

-l^  exquisite  gem  appear  as  if  o  wered  with  gold  dust.  Climb¬ 
ing  Fern  grows  up  stick.  Is.  free ;  2  choice  different  Tree 
Ferns.  Is.  fid.  free.  Rare  hardy  Holly  Fern  with  thorns  Pke 
miniatii'e  Holly  leaves.  Is.  free,  2,  Is.  6d.  free.— MOBLEY 
k  CO..  Preston. _ 


inn  SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in- 

-LwVJ  eluding  Pansies,  Daisies,  Forget-me-nots,  Wall- 
flowera,  etc  ,  carofullv  labelled,  for  Ss.,  package  free. — O. 
PlIiPPEN,  Victoria  Nurseries.  Reading. _ _ _ 

ORNAMENTAl.  AND"  FLOWERING 
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SHRUBS,  2  feet  to  4  feet,  inolulinz  Cupressus.  Lilac, 
Privet.  Yew,  L-^urel,  Broom,  etc.,  correctly  labelled,  for  6s., 
24  for  iOs.,  package  free.— G.  PHIPPEN,  Victoria  Nurseries, 
Reading. _ _ 

3  ROSES,  strong  standard,  and  3  Roses,  dwarf, 

bfv-t  named  varieties,  for  Ss.,  6  of  each  for  93.,  package 
froe.-O.  PHIPPEN.  Victoria  Nurseries.  Reading. _ 

6'l^rAGNIFICENt  CLIM  BERS— I  of  Clematis^ 

Jasmine.  Honeysuckle,  Virglolan  Creei>or.  Ivy.  and  Rom 
—for  fis  ,  12  for  ICs.,  package  free.- G.  PHIPP.^,  Victoria 
Nurseries.  Reading. _ 

9f|  FRUIT  TREES-l  Apple,  I  Pear,  6  Rasp- 

“V/  berry  Caner.  6 Currants,  6  Go  webcnrlvs— for  fis..  40  for 
IOs.,  package  free.- G.  PHIPPEN,  Victoria  Nuircries, 
R^<Rpg^ _ _ 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  best  variety, 

very  strong,  for  2b.,  100  for  Ss.  6d.,  package  free. —G. 
PHIPPEN.  Victoria  Nurberies.  Reading. 

CA  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  finest  variety; 

Ov/  Tcry  strong,  for  28.  6d.,  100  for  48.,  package  free.— tl. 
PF'lPPEN,  Vic toina  Nurseries.  Reading.  _ 

94'RASPBERRY  CANES,  extra  strong,  1st 

hire  and  best  variety,  for  3s.,  48  for  68.,  package  free. 

Victoria  Nurseries,  Reading. _ 

_  '^S,  extra  ^ro^.,  dwarf,  finest  named 
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QUESTIONS. 


The  fnlloiring  queries  are  brieffi/  answered  by  I 
the  Editor  t  but  readers  arc  ii\vit<d  to  give  further 


for  OoiTespondent8.—.f??  COTimMrtfmfioni  awsia-r#  should  they  be  abk  to  offer  house  to  erow  alontr  the  roof  would  succeed  in  that  idtua 

^  tn^rJLQn.  ^lUiUuLhtt  rJi»Li.rlM  nml  nii  «  •  .f  •  «  •  .  I  ..  ^  ^  «  •  •  ^1.  .  M _ X  i.Mii _ li 


12540.— Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  grreenhouse 
roof.— Would  the  editor  kindly  say  if  a  strong  Marecbal 
Niol  Rose  which  the  writer  has  planted  in  a  cool  green- 


uZl  ■”*  j;2?n  *ro;2n  Llfnrt  th?  KllS 

tf*  bvtness  sKould  U  xiU  to  tiu  PrsLlsiten.  TKc  tuinit  a/td  1252S.— Cuttingr  back  Tea  Roses.— Will  an}  one  ...  ?.  i  ^  ndmirabh 

ectfrrjw  p/f7»c  sf^nd^  U  rfqiiirrd  in  addition  to  nny  tUyianu-  tell  me  when  to  cutback  Tea  Roses  that  are  jet  quite  ever-  J.'.  ^  V  ‘  _  . 

tits  May  desire  to  be  «W  in  thej>aj>er.  When  more  than  Ifreen,  Iwught  Inst  >car  in  potsl-J.  W.  *"  air.-e.v.] 

‘*4  ^sery  U  tttU  etu^K  should  be  on  a  separate  pie<  e  of  {Cut  them  in  March,  but  not  too  seoerely, — Eu.J  ^ 

Ansicepshonldalu'ayibci'rthc  nuiuhcrpluceitnijaiust  12529.— BOC  *  '  “  '  . 


tion,  or  would  there  ho  any  danger  of  the  frost  killing  it 
when  grown  against  the  glass?— X.  Y.  Z. 

[It  should  succfcd  ndmirnhhj,  parliailarly  as  it  freipiently 


12541.— Sprats  as  manure.— I  have  taken  a  smal 
holding  in  the  Uumediato  neighbourhood  of  a  seaport  town. 


'vinsiny.  so  fur  as  their  knA.>wledge  and  observations  permit,  contains  idans  for  laving  out  the  svmo  ?— Swiss  Boy. 
tie  corrupondenis  who  seek  asiistance.  Conditions,  soils,  [l/obdau's,  jmblished  by  Crosby  Lockwood,  a  chra] 
sad  mcaas  mjry  so  infinitely  that  several  ausu'ers  to  the  .  ame  hoije. — Ed.) 

V^?U^n^on%e^l^nlfef\n^^^  ^  126M.-Stmwberry  plants  In  potS.-Ought  not  '"[Fih'/onn  very  good  manure,  but  it  hag  never  been 

I  Strawbeiry  plants  in  pots  to  be  put  n  iW  in  the  gre.n-  plentiful  enough  in  our  case  to  enable  us  to  speak  from 

Aiiaitswers,  with  the  exceotion  of  ttich  as  cannot  well  be  where  thcr  '  are  no  vines?-!!.  Y.  pmcliral  ejperieuce.  Perha]^  some  oj  our  readers  who  have 

H-Ot  f/ioitld  l^c  TviKdtt'fti  19^^9  ..^^a.TnT\ATiii1n.  —  Tho  dcflcriotion 

Naming  plants  or  ftnilt.- ^'0Mr  plants,  fruits,  or  If*'"®"  GAKDKmxa  of  25tE  Oc^ber  of  the  flower,  foliage, 

.<W^  can  be  named  at  rms  timi,  and  this  an»y  «..!«  >  n?on°^  End  habit  of  growth  of  this  plant,  appears  to  tally  so  pro- 

Msa  food  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  underoiks  to  ,  ,  7  I,.,  f  i  Kent  with  one  that  I  have  hitherto  klmwn  as  Campanula 

nrms  varieties  of  fiorutf  /lowers,  such  as  Fudislas,  ^  fragilis,  that  I  fhould  like  to  be  informed  whether  gar- 

^aafun^  Auileas,  as  these  caa  only  be  correctly  namJ  g-micrand  fragilis  arc  two  names  for  one  and  the  same 

by  a  speciaiist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  haiul.  singly  into  Uuir  jwls.  Ed.)  plant,  or  wh«  thor  they  represent  two  distinct  ppccies.— B. 

Any  eommunication  respecting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to  12532.— Peach-hous©  after  flruitinGT. — I  have  a  [These  tiro  kinds  arc  very  similar,  but  garganica  i»  quite 
nems  should  always  accompany  the  parcel.  Correspondmts  small  IVach-houso  (four  trees).  How  c  m  I  make  it  useful  hanly,  whci  'iis  the  other  is  not.  They  differ  videly  in 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  Turned  should  send  several  -^ter  fruiting  ?  Coubl  not  Cucumbers  bo  grown  In  pots?  flower.  Fni./iUs  hag  n  larger  and  more  oven  jUncer  than  the 
si*cimens  of  each,  showing  the  fntU  in  various  stages.  — H  Y.  'other,  and  when  out  of  blooni  may  he  didinguishal  by  the 

-  (.<<ere  any  kind  of  bedding  or  cool  grc>  nhoif^  plants  in  it.  brilllencss  of  the  shoot.— Ed.\ 

^.s -seaweed  <«manure for  Asi^ragu^- 

KX  01  tne  nest  prize  snow  Gooseberries  .—Auatbi  R.  ,oco.>  Trr..v^.4  .,.41  w  n  u  j  I  have  largo  Aspaiagus  beds  on  the  holding  I  have  1  tcly 

12Sld. — exhibition  Dahlias.— I  have  a  small  garden  .  and  leaf  i^hes.  Coifld  any  reiser  taken  near  to  a  seaport  t'lwn.  Is  Seaweedagoodtop- 

anl  I  wish  to  grow  about  six  show  Dahlias,  double.  Can  ^^c^l/^othe  liest  way  to  use  the  above?  I  have  a  kitchen  dreaslng  for  Asparagus,  and,  If  so,  when  should  it  be 
aav  reader  say  which  are  the  best  kinds  ?-Amatbur.  garden  to  manage  and  alw  a  quantity  of  potting.  Could  applied  ?-  E.  H.  W. 

ViU  -Manure from  earthcloset  -Isthe  manure  1,‘.^  "Tu  for  that  Purpose  ?  Heretofore  we  have  our.elvts  have  not  much  faith  in  tcaiceed  generallu 

V:  wheeled  In  on  the  rarden  and  dug  it  in.-IlKADUR.  rf,.  but  it  auvJied  bu  nrou-^s.  It  is 


caught  there.  Are  those  fUh  good  maoure  for  a  garden, 


intauiH  plans  lor  laving  out  the  svmo  t— awiss  UOY.  - - — .  — 'r  I'  K  j..V7r^...  .r,.^„r.A  t  cr.  tk 

Or..*,  L„rt,W,  a  cl,r.r  ,«xl  ‘X^lSSirMon 


what  description  of  vegetables  arc  they  best  suited?— 
E.  IJ.  W. 

form  very  good  manure,  but  it  hag  never  been 
plentiful  enough  in  our  case  to  enable  us  to  speak  from 
pracliral  ejtperiencc.  Perhnj^  some  of  our  readers  who  have 


a«MS  should  always  accompany  the  parcel.  Corresw 
wio  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  Turned  should  send  i 
i^amu  o/each,  showing  the  fruit  tn  variotu  stages. 


12515, — Show  Gooseberries.- C»n  any  reader  name 
Rx  of  the  best  prize  show  Gooseberries?— An atbi  r. 

12Sld. — Exhibition  Dahlias.— I  have  a  small  garden 


12542  — Campanula  Kar^anlca.— The  description 
I  i.;do».-ciu wiiijf  utJKuum  BOOU--*  »  pa«ai:t  u.  .  j  G AKDBNiNa  of  25th  October  of  the  flower,  foliage, 

S  nrtho^ul«eMu7^TrcatL  Ji  nr' r  ^‘‘^it  of  growth  of  this  plant,  appears  to  tally  so  pre- 

r ^  t  ,  /f  t  t  h,nt  with  one  that  I  have  hitherto  known  as  Campanula 

(.Vii/j  irt  f  i<i  puiH  in  a  hoth, d  or  oih> ,  non.d  heiit  fragilis,  that  I  Ahould  like  to  be  informed  whether  gar- 

It  ganicaand  fragilis  arc  two  names  for  one  and  the  same 

u/urumids  singly  into  tluir  j  ols.—hD.{  plunt,  or  wh.  thor  they  represent  two  distinct  ppccies.— B. 

I  — P©ach-house  after_  fruitlngf.— I  have  a  [These  tiCft  kinds  are  very  similar,  but  garganica  i»  quite 

hardy,  whci'iis  the  other  is  not.  They  differ  videly  in 


12543.— Seaweed  as  manure  for  Asparagus-— 
I  have  largo  Aspaiagus  beds  on  the  holding  1  have  1  tcly 
taken  near  to  a  fcaport  t'lwn.  Is  Seaweed  a  good  toji- 


12517.— Manure  from  earthcloset.— Is  the  manure 
from  an  earth  closet  of  much  advantage  in  the  garden  to 

generally,  or  in  what  cases  should  it  be  avoided  ?-  j„,tting  or  any  other  kind  of  garden  culture  iii  and'thVconditTonTn  ZhiUh  Ttlsr'a'iid''aiM  llU^  agg'o/tke 

,,cto  w  ^  ,  w  „  moderate  p  roportions  and  for  sonutkiiuj.^.-ZD]  plantation,  etc.  beamed  icould  do  some  gooei  as  a  mulch  on 

I251S.  Manure  from  rowl-house.  —  How  ^n  12534.— Lilium  longlflorum.— I  shall  be  glad  to  the  surface,  hut  if  your  Asparagus  is  not  in  a  good  ^ate  in 
mon^  from  fowbhousM  be  best  cniployt^  ?  For  what  know  the  best  winter  treatment  for  these,  os  I  find  they  all  ways  it  will  not  help  you  muck. — Ko.l 

"  <»?  no‘  <««  «««■>  Ilk*  »U'or  LUIe.  but  keep  greon  »U  the  ij54,._MuMt  plant  -Could  yoer  roadem  r«.o.n. 
-w  11  4*  1  d.  "^'utcr.  Barnes.  t  mend  me  where  to  got  a  Musa  plant?  1  do  not  know- if 

12519.  —  Yellow  Chrys^themuma  for  late  [As long  as  the  bulbs  hare  stems  they  must  l^surpliej  with  ^hcro  is  a  smaller  variety  than  Slusa  Ensete,  described  in 
Dlooms. — I  shall  be  pleased  if  any  of  your  readers  can  u'ater,  hut  only  with  sutHrient  to  keep  the  stems  wither-  Gardekiso  Iilpstratko  for  1879  I  should  like  one  to 
tdl  me  the  best  yellow  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for  ing.  The  plant  is  perf.  rf’y  hardy  on  light  and  sandy  soils,  ^qw  and  fruit  In  a  hothouse  about  10  feet  high.  Perhaps 
late  blooms.— L  Dlxib.  and  when  grown  out-of-doors  it  dies  down  like  other  Lilies,  one  llgured  lately  would  answer.  Would  a  similar 

12520 —CeUTOtS  and  Turnips.- Could  any  reader  — Kd  1  soil  to  a  vino  border  suit  It?  What  tomperaturo  does 

tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  the  above  safely  beyond  the  12535.— Amaryllia— Will  nnyon3  tell  mo  prices  of  it  usually  reaulro  to  succeed  and  fruit?  Would  it 
reach  of  fly  and  other  garden  depredators?  Hitherto  Ihave  named  flowering  btili>8.  how  often  to  water,  if  only  pure  answ’cr  under  vines?— J.  .M.  Nii:iioi.i.8. 


applied  ?-E.  H.  W. 

[  fFe  our.<e/ves  have  not  much  faith  in  seaweed  generally 
for  Astxiranus,  but  if  has  been  applied  by  growers.  It  is 


rhpelccl  in  on  the  rarden  and  dug  it  in.-KKADER  Asparagiui,  but  it  has  been  applied  by  growers.  It  ts 

(M  t-  shanid  say  that  wood  and  Icff  (w/icz  would  be  very  difficult  to  advise  you  unle.is  you  state  the  nature  of  the  soil 

III  I'uittmn  rt*-  nthfik*  I'inr/  nf  eirtrtldktL  rtultnr^  in  .  ..  •...  ^  .  a  _ t  _ _ 


late  blooms. — L  Dlxib.  awl  when  grown 

12520 —CeuTOts  and  Turnips.- Could  any  reader  — ) 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  the  above  safely  beyond  the  12535.— Amai 

reach  of  fly  and  other  garden  depredators?  Hitherto  Ihave  named  flowering 
lost  many  by  the  slugs,  fly,  Ac.— Rxvdbr.  water  shou  d  bo 


li>8.  how  often  to  water,  if  only  pure  answer  under  vines?— J.  .M.  NieiiOLLs. 


-Window  box.— I  have  a  window  box  about  house  bo  kept  at?— J.  W. 


ater  shou  d  be  applioJ,  and  wha*  tcm{>eraturo  should 


S  feet  6  inches  by  15  inches  wide  and  4  feet  high,  covered 
io  with  glass.  The  aspejt  i.s  south-wot  What  flowers 
would  be  most  suitable  for  it?— B.  B.  C.,  Birmingham. 

12522.— Heating  houses.— Could  any  reader  of 
Gabdeniko  iLLi’STRATBD  give  ino  a  rule  for  finding  the 
approximate  length  of  het-wator  piping  requisite  to 
ma  ntsuQ  a  tempe  nturo  of  say,  65  de,.'S.  Fahr.,  or  kindl. 
say  if  ny  t  ble  giving  such  information  may  be  obtained, 
and  where?— C.  R. 


(C’ouzuff  the  aitalrgnes  of 


tcmjieraturo  should  [Any  good  nurseryman  should  get  you  a  Musa  plant 
Musa  Ensete  lives  in  the  ojien  air  in  summer,  but  the  fruiting 
l\it  -h,  or  any  other  Musa  reiiuircs  a  warm  stove.  It  would  not  answer  will 


nurseryman  who  grows  tho<e  plants.  Cihoul  l  be.  potted  this  under  vines. — Ed.) 
mo.  th  and  not  vateitd  until  the  leuvesapiuiar.  Pain  water  12645.— Llllum  glgantsum.— Will  anyone  kindly 
is  preferable,  and  a  v'ann  grcaihottx  temperature  suits  them  njj.  j^ng  a  sm  iH  bulb  of  Lilium  giganteum  will  ho 
5e4f.— Ed.)  in  flowering,  and  if  it  will  grow  outside  if  covered  with 

12586.— Cap©  Ivy  —In  Gardbxinu  for  Jan.  0th,  1833,  I  litter  ?  Is  this  the  proper  time  to  plant  It,  and  what  is  the 
avw  an  account  of  Cape  Ivy  (Senecio  macrogl  ssus),  which  best  kind  of  soil  for  it?  Where  should  I  be  able  to  buy  a 
modeme  wish  to  ha'^e  a  plint.  I  bought  on  la-t  autumn  ;  1  bulb  of  it?  What  Is  the  price?  Docs  it  do  best  in  a 


it  seemed  going  on  all  tight  till  this  j  a^t  six  weeks,  when  sunny  border  or  a  shady  one  ?— Mrs  L. 


,  ...  the  l.avescurlwl  up  and  dropped  off  08  fast  as  they  came  [This  Lily  may  be  procured  from  any  nurseryman,  and 

1-523.  Ce&spoolB.  A  ccMpool  wito  twelve  month^  Can  your  roiders  tell  me  t  o  causo  ?  I  have  kept  it  in  n  is  not  eriicnsii'e.  Plant  it  about  March  or  April  in  a  light 
acxmmumion  must  bo  clcarro  out  during  Mtuch.  Mhat  window  since  October.  It  is  in  a  pot  6  inches  in  good  peaty  soil  in  a  sheltered  place.  The  best  we  have  seen  thrived 
fruito  ^d  vegeta  Ides  could  this  bo  used  for  with  advantage  goji  anlhassh  wn  no  sirn  of  flow  riiig.  — A  B.  in  the  partial  shade  nf  groups  0/ Rhododendrons  planted  in 

^  that  time,  and  In  what  qiiantitlw?  The  soil,  a  deep  fH’r  think  uou  arc  keeoiua  vonr  riant  too  cold.  It  thriirs  oral  or  other  oocn  veariabU  soil  The  plant  takes  several 


fruito  ^d  vcgetaidcs  could  thisbo  used  for  with  advantage  |  goji  and  hassh  wn  no  sirn  of  flow  ring.  — A  B.  in  the  partial  shade  of  groups  0/  Rhododendrons  planted  in 

that  .ttme,  and  In  what  quantmw ?  The  soil,  a  deep  [H’r  think  you  arc  keeping  your  plant  too  cold.  It  thriirs  mat  or  other  open  vegetable  soil  The  plant  takes  several 
loam  with  clay  iindernrath,  lii^  high,  but  not  too  well  j,(gt  ^  dry  warm  heat,  being  a  iiouth  African  plant. — Ed.)  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  yon  can  buy  bulbs  that  will 
“1“:^  ,  0537.-Uttll8tng  playhouse -I  h,v„  „  room  ,.rx<.  l-ult.  *.  .mMo«r 


1^-^-  .  J^arrattl  1  have  some  plants  25  f.  et  liy  18  feet  (formerly  used  as  a  billianl  roo  n),  with  a  for  some  years.— Rd.\ 

which  I  dry  off  when  they  have  done  blootning,  and  when  ;;Ias.s  *pan  roof,  under  which  are  trained  two  vines  ;  th  12546.  —  Campanulas.  —  Is  Campanula  urticajfi 
*  4  Into  bloom,  ^ooth  sUlu— 18  fo  t— Is  al«o  glaz  d.  Can  any  of  your  fl. -pi.,  or  Nfttlc-lcavcd  Campanula,  a  rare  flower,  as  I  see 

then  some  of  the  shoots  die  right  down  and  spoil  the  reader- suggest  how  the  interior  could  be  profl  a  ly  turned  it  in  no  catalogues  I  have?  Will  seeds  of  Campanula  pyra- 
plant.  I  should  bo  pleased  if  anyone  could  tell  me  the  to  account  during  the  time  when  the  vln- s  arc  at  nst?  midaiis.  sown  in  summer,  and  now  very  small  plants, 
reason.  Do  they  require  much  heat?  I  h^o  mine  in  a  cool  There  is  no  heating  apparatus  excepting  a  flu  toalcai-tj  flower  Uils  summer  if  given  good  soil  and  well  watered  ? 
vinery,  looking  well  at  present  Ume. -A  Oonsta.ntRbadbr.  ^,re  nhou^e  which  .djoins  the  westside.-  F  J.  S.  -Mrs.  L. 

12525.— Bulldlngf  a  g^eeahouse.— I  am  about  to  (.store  o  eartefy  of  cool  greenhouse  p'anls  and  such  fine-  [The  first  plant  is  not  uncommon  in  botanic  gardens  and 
build  a  greenhouse.  It  is  a  Ican-to,  21  feet  by  10  feet,  foliaged  things  as  the  Sew  Zealand  Flax,  and  ij  yon  hove  collections  qf  herbaceous  plants.  With  respect  to  the  second 
Will  •<  me  of  your  rcadeni  give  mo  a  little  information  as  any ivol  tree  Fcni-i  andha{f-hardy bedding /ilants.  CainclUas  something  would  depmd  on  the  time  in  summer  when  they 
regards  height  and  how  the  shelves  would  bo  best  would  also  do  Ed.)  were  sown.  If  early  in  the  season  we  shoul/l  say  Yes  if 

arranged?  I  want  a  door  in  the  centre,  and  a  partition,  12538  —What  tO  <?row  on  back  walls  of  they  wne  vrll  grown  and  well  placed.  The  via  nt  is  such  a 
so  that  one  side  may  ha^a  warm  tauperature  ami  the  vineries— In  a  back  number  of  the  Oardbniko  Illls-  Qo.d  one  that  it  is  worth  white 


mresown.  If  early  in  the  season  we  shoul/l  say  Yes  if 
they  ir.i-c  vrll  grown  and  well  placed.  The  vlant  is  such  a 
gO‘A  one  that  it  is  worth  while  raising  n  natch,  as,  once 


..  ,  AL  T.  .  y-n.  *1.  - . — .  .  viuoi  iwo. — III  a  uocK  iiumowr  ui  tne  ^*akub:<iou  iiibcs-  ,  ...  ,  a.....!.,  ^..8. 

othercool,thattatogrowChrj8anthemum8.-ANAMATBrR.  |  tkated  I  «e^  Orange  trees  recommend,  d  t.  be  planted  f^t^^hed,  it  flowers  every  year  and  sows 
12536.— Chrysanthemums  for  cut  bloom  —  I  against  the  back  wa  is  of  vineries.  Shou'd  they  bo  plant  d  rocks  and  walls.  Itis  abrautfulphintfor..iichsitiLattons, 
Could  any  of  the  oxperienceil  contributors  to  your  paper  '  in  the  open  ground  and  trained  on  the  wall?  Where  would  “  stately  border  fiower.  EiD.j 

help  me  in  making  a  selection  nf  Chrysanthemums  for  cut  I  be  the  best  p'ace  t  pro  ure  good  trees  cheap,  or  at  12547.— Blight  on  Honeysuckle. —Honeysuckles 

bloom,  both  early  and  late  sorts  ?  I  have  at  present  ab.nt  ,  moderate  prices?  How  far  should  they  be  apart?  on  thn:o  sides  of  my  house  have  for  the  last  two  years  been 
twenty  varieties,  and  have  just  added  nine  more  sorts  to  ,  Would  Figs  answer  plantol  in  such  a  position,  if  not,  what  visited  by  a  blight.  They  come  out  healthy  at  first,  but 
them.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  grow  more  than  sixteen  or  else  would  annwe  so  far  from  the  glass  anl  shaded  by  the  soon  got  black  and  shrivelled  at  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
twenty  sorts  altogether,  I  want  to  out  some  of  them  out,  '  vinos?— J.  M.  Nicholm.  The  blight  rapidly  spreads,  and  very  soon  the  whole  beauty 

or  substitute  one  or  two  others.  The  following  are  the  [Orangu  do  fairly  wzll  in  sioh  a  position,  and  any  good  of  the  plant  is  lost,  and  nothing  seen  but  a  black  dirty 
xarietifs;  Mime.  Dexgrange,  Mdme.  Vecoval,  Chromutella,  nurseryman  should  be  able,  to  supply  you.  Figs  woulil  do  mass  of  leaves.  What  should  I  do  to  prevent  this  ? 

G<dden  t^ueen  of  England,  Sultan.  Elaine,  La  Nyniphe,  better.  I'om/ttocs  als.^  would  do,  but  they  want  more  light  syringing  with  sxilphur  and  water  or  with  Fir  tree  oil  and 
Jame-«  Sdtor,  Mrs,  O.  Glowr,  Eve,  Golden  Ch'htinc,  and  better  culture.— Eb.]  water  be  effectual,  and  should  the  remedy  be  used  os  soon 


Jame-«  S.ltor,  Mrs,  G.  Glowr,  Eve,  Golden  Ch^htinc, 
Foli  ite,  Pr'nce  of  Wales.  Defiance,  Mm.  G^orgo  Bundle, 
Empre-s  of  Indio.  General  Canrobert,  Pink  Venus,  Mount 
Etna,  Meteor.  Meg  Merrilees.  Just  added  to  my  list : 


12539.-Dralnlng  walks. -The  paths  in  an  old  garden  ^  develop,  or  should  I  wait  tiU  the  bUght 

are  soft  and  sticky,  and  appear  to  be  in  want  of  raising  the  I  ,S'  *1.  n.  twr 

level  and  of  draining.  Would  it  bo  sulHoient  to  excavate  syringe  Vie  moment  7^ 


Etn^  Mei^r.  Meg  Memilees.  Just  ^d^  to  my  list:  level  and  of  draining.  Would  it  bo  sulHoient  to  excavate  [y.  Q.’' slwuld  syringe  Vie  rnoinenthescesm 
Barbara,  The  Cossack,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  George  down  the  centre  of  the  path— say.  18  Inches  wide  and  0/  the  materials  he.  mentions.  He  shouUl,  in  his 

realty.  George  Sands,  Austria.  Scur  Melaine,  Cedo  ig  inches  deei>-and  then  fill  this  up  with  stones,  ashes,  ion,  be  quite  definite  ns  to  what  he  means  by  mght- 

Nulll,  Aprocaine.  Garden  des  Plants  and  Mdme.  Domage  Ac. :  or  must  the  whole  path  bo  broken  up.  and  regularly  whethertheinjuryisductoniiinscctortonnyothcrcaiisr,- 
my  employer  doesnot  like.— Amateur  IN  Curtsakthemum  laid  down  afresh  ?—Nbwtow’n.  Ed  1 

Grow  iko.  [Poa  should  make  catch-pits,  covered  with  irong  ratings,  12548.— Is  Hyaclnthus  candlcans  8W©©t- 

12527.  —  Hardy  bri^bt-flowered  creepera  —  along  each  side  of  the  walk  at  intervals  of  about  20  yards,  scented  ?— When  this  Hyacinth  was  first  Introduced  I  pur- 
Please  tell  me  names  of  a  few  hardy  creepers  bearing  and  these  pits  must  beconnreted  with  a  centre  drain  running  ohas^  it  under  the  impression  that  its  flowers  werefra- 
scarlet  or  any  other  bright-coloured  flowers,  to  grow  along  under  the  crown  qf  the  utalk.  In  all  cases  allow  the  pipes  grant,  but  I  was  disappointed.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
the  edge  of  some  stone  steps  on  a  terrace  which  is  rather  from  the  pits  a  fall  into  the  main  pipe.  The  crown  of  the  trace  the  faintest  degree  of  fragrance  in  them,  aHhough 
exposed  to  the  wind.  I  have  tried  climbing  Nasturtiums,  walk  shoubl  be  at  least  3  inches  higher  than  the  sides,  so  during  the  last  ten  years  I  have  raised  and  flowered  many 
but  it  does  not  cling  suffloiently  to  the  Slone  to  prcu^nTlts  that  the.  waMr  will  run  off  freely.  The  plan  you  suggest,  ive  hui(w^^|a^^  The  statement  that  it  is  sweet¬ 
being  bolwn  about.— Pe.N8BB,  Uw  I  ecei^d^  so  often  repeated  in  catalogues,  tliat  either  I 


^?5fg1frzed  by 


M  statement  that  it  is  sweet- 

d  often  repeated  in  catalogues,  tliat  either  I 


I  scented  ^  so  often  repeated  in  oatal< 
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these  Primulas  to  perfection  wholly  and  solely 
depends  upon  the  watering;  therefore  ^ve 
water  to  those  that  are  dry  only.  By  the  first 
week  in  October  all  these  little  cuttings  will  Im 
fine  strong  stubby  plants  throwing  up  flower - 
spikes.  They  should  then  be  moved  into  a 
light  airy  house  and  set  on  shelves.  This  honee 
should  be  kept  at  from  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  at 
night ;  opening  the  top  ventilators  in  fine 
weather  will  enhance  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
and  the  stubbiness  of  the  plants.  About  the 
end  of  November  they  will  be  in  great  beaaty, 
when  each  should  have  a  top-dressing  of 
sifted,  light,  sandy  soil,  with  about  2  ounces  of 
Beeson's  manure  added  to  each  peck  ;  slightly 
stir  up  the  surface  and  apply  the  top-dressing. 
When  placing  these  plants  in  their  flowering 
pots  we  use  the  following  compost :  Two  parts 
good  turfy  loam,  one  part  charcoal  and  sand, 
and  one  part  sifted  manure  from  an  old  hotbed, 
of  which  the  greater  part  was  leaves.  If  the  old 
flowers  and  dead  foliage  are  kept  well  picked  off, 
the  plants  will  look  well  in  their  respective  p'>si- 
tions  until  the  middle  of  March.  They  are  then 
well  cleansed  and  again  top-dressed  and  plsioed 
near  the  glass  on  shmves,  when  they  make  fresh 


mubt  have  been  unfortunate  in  not  detecting  its  fragrance, 
or  it  does  in  some  cased  produce  flowers  deserving  of  that 
appellation.  If  there  are  sweet-scented  varieties  of  it  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  they  can  be  obtained.— C. 

[We  thUik  ice  have  noticed  a  delicate  aromatic  odour,  but 
it  may  not  be  perceptible  to  all,— Ed.] 

12549.— White  cineraria.— I  have  a  pure  white 
Cineraria  in  bioom  Wt  1  anyone  inform  me  if  thid  is 
uncommon  ?  1  have  grown  these  plants  for  bome  years, 

but  never  saw  a  white  one  before.-^.  C.  P. 

(No ;  it  is  riot  so  un<»tnmon,  and  we  believe  that  Messrs. 
Vilmonn,  qf  Paris,  have  a  white  race,  as  we  know  they 
have  a  blue  one.  Of  course  tve  cannot  speak  as  to  the 
jHirticnlar  shade  oj  white  that  yours  may  be,  and  you 
^h-.>uUl  have  sent  ajtower. — En.l 

12550.— Removing  wood  stumps-— What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  tree  stumps  w  hich  are  too  big  to  dig 
up?-T.  L. 

(//  the  .dumps  are  very  large  we  culvise  you  to  blast  them 
with  ynnjwuHler.  Of  course  great  care  mad  be  taken  in  its 
use,  and  it  had  better  be  done  by  a  p^son  who  has  had 
I  ri>erii  iire  in  such  work.  Another  way  is  to  soak  the  dumps 
well  with  common  paniffin  oil,  set  them  on  fire,  and  allow 
them  to  smoulder  away.— Ed.] 

12551.— Dwarf  annuals  with  variegated 
foliage.— If  any  reader  could  give  me  a  list  ot  dwarf 
annuals  with  variegated  foliage  for  ourpet  bedding  I  should 
feel  very  much  obliged —ONB  Wiio  uas  Rbad  tub  Patbr 
Sl.VCB  ITS  COMMBNCEMB.NT. 

[Dwarf  annuals  with  variegated  foliage  are,  tee  fear, 
.omewhat  scarce,  but  dwarf  bedding  plants  of  that  character 
are  not.  No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  will  kindly  help  our 
I  orrf.-pondenl.—ED.] 

12652.— Holly  timber.— Can  any  reader  of  Gardbnino 
inform  mo  as  to  the  best  market  for  Holly  timber?  I 
have  Several  fine,  straight,  smooth  trees  varying  in  gdrth 
from  20  inches  to  36  inches,  and  I  want  to  know  \^ore 
those  could  be  best  disposed  of,  and  w’hat  would  be  the 
approximate  value  of  such  wood. — Curator. 

[  Wc  have  hatuied  your  query  to  the  editor  of  **  Woods  and 
Forests,”  and  perhaps  some  reader  of  Oardbnino  may  also 
be  able  to  afford  you  informition.— Ed.] 

12553.— Medeola  a8p€U*agoldes-I  have  some  plants 
named  as  above.  I  cannot  find  description  or  treatment 
in  any  book  or  catalogue.  The  only  flower  I  have  seen  Is 
green  and  very  ins<gniQcant.  Is  ^is  its  sole  recommen¬ 
dation  for  oultivation  ?— O.  L. 

( y'our  plant  is  probably  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  an 
A  sjHiragus-like  greenhouse  climber.  If  you  sent  us  a  scrap 
we  could  name  it.  If  it  be  the  plant  we  suppose,  it  is  very 
graceful  in  habit  when  well-grown,  as  it  is  extensively  in  the 
United  States.— Ed.] 

12554.— Blgnonia  Tweodlans.— I  cannot  find  any 
description  of,  or  treatment  for,  this  plant  in  any  cata¬ 
logue.  It  has  never  flowered.  Is  it  worth  cultivation, 
and  what  treatment  should  it  have  7-0.  L. 

[This  Bignonia  is  a  haiulsonu  yeVow-fiowered  species,  a 
naHec  of  Buems  Ayres,  therefore  requires  a  warm  greenhouse 
le  tape  rat  u  re.  An  ordinary  siove-house  wouUl  suit  it.  It  is  a 
<  limber,  but  does  mt  flower  until  it  is  a  large  planL  Do  not 
give  it  too  much  pot  room  if  growing  freely.  If  large,  keep 
it  rather  dry  during  winter  ;  this  tcill  induce  its  flowering. 
—Ed.) 

12555.— Espalier  Into  standard.— I  have  a  Lord 
Suttield  Apple  tree,  which  has  been  trained  espalier 
fashion,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  into  a  standard.  Please 
give  me  directions  how  to  prune  it.  It  has  forir  branches 
each  side.  Should  the  stem  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  or 
a  contain  length  up  from  It?— J.  W.  T. 

[  7i(t  hack  not  too  close  to  the  stem,  say  8  inches  or  0  inches 
Hwny,  .-inmething  depending  on  the  age  and  vigour  of  the 
tree.  ITAaf  is  best  to  do  can  only  be  determined  by  those  who 
see  the  tree.  If  the  central  stem  is  a  strong  one  we  should 
not  cut  it  back  much. — Ed.) 

12656.— Mercury,  Gk>od  King  Henry,  or  All 
Good.- Will  anyone  kindly  inform  me  how  this  plant 
should  be  cultivated,  and  also  what  part  of  it  is  us^  for 
the  table— whether  the  roots  or  tops  ?  I  live  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  where  this  plant  is  quite  unknown,  and,  therefore, 
any  information  respecting  it  will  be  much  esteemed. — 
F.  C. 

[The  plant,  as  we  have  grown  it,  uvts  in  simple  beds  placed 
a^nt  18  inches  apart.  It  thrives  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  is  used  in  spring,  when  the  fresh  growing  tops  are  cut 
of  and  boilcil  in  the  same  way  as  Spinach,  but  not  chopped 
vp  We  think  it  an  excellent  vegetable,  of  which  a  couple  of 
beds  are  worth  having.  It  is  a  wild  p'nnt  in  some  districts, 
and  we  have  seen  it  most  cultivated  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  It  gives  very  little  trouble,  beingagood  hardy 
jjerennial. — Ed.] 

12557.— London  greenhouse.— I  have  a  small 
greenhouse  in  a  London  ana  facing  south  and  sheltered 
by  buildings  from  the  cast.  During  the  late  cold  weather 
the  temperature  inside  has  ranged  from  39  degs.  to  48 degs. 
without  fire  heat.  I  do  not  open  the  top  window  unless 
the  temperature  gets  up  to  50  degs.  Will  someone  tell  me 
whether  this  temperature  will  suit  Azaleas,  Vallotas, 
Geraniums,  Lllie^  and  bulbs,  also  a  red  flowering  Datura? 
I  have  them  all  in  the  house  at  present,  and  they  look 
pretty  healthy,  only  some  of  the  Datura  leaves  are  begin- 
r  ing  to  otirl.  Would  It  be  better  lo  use  a  lamp  stove  and 
open  the  window  more?— L.  D. 


DOUBLE  PRIMULAS  AND  THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Of  all  flowers  which  we  cultivate  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  oonservatory  or  the  dinner- 
table,  or  for  the  making  of  bouquets,  none  to 
me  has  the  charm  which  belongs  to  the  double 
Primula.  Assuming  that  we  have  good  cutties 


Single  and  double  Chinese  Primulas. 


rims  in  sawdust.  A  very  great  point  in  their  growth,  and  this  growth  forms  the  cuttings 

propagation  is  never  to  let  a  leaf  flag ;  therefore,  .  '  •  •  >  ^ 

as  each  cutting  is  x>otted,  place  it  in  the  pro¬ 
pagating  case  at  once.  When  the  case  is  filled 
give  them  a  slight  watering  and  leave  the  lid 
of  the  case  open  until  the  foliage  is  quite  dry  ; 
then  put  in  two  or  three  dozen  lumps  of  char¬ 
coal  to  suck  up  the  moisture.  Keep  the  cuttings 
close  and  carefully  shaded  from  the  suo.  Five 
to  six  weeks  elapse  before  one  can  see  the  roots 
at  the  sides  of  the  pots  ;  we  then  give  air  and 
gradually  harden  them  off.  When  the  roots,  in 
plenty  but  not  matted,  can  be  seen,  the  time  for 
repotting  is  at  hand. 

These  cuttings  we  shift  into  4^  inch  pots— 
that  is,  if  for  flowering.  If  for  stock,  we  shift 
all  the  best  plants  into  6-inch  pots,  keeping 
them  in  the  same  house,  if  possible,  until  all 
danger  of  flagging  is  over.  They  are  then 
placed  in  ordinary  three- light  boxes  under  a  north 
wall  on  a  good  bed  of  coal  ashes,  and  should 
be  quite  shaded  from  sunahine  aud  kept  close. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  sun  seldom  shines  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall,  but  on  a  hot  day  in 
July,  when  the  sun  is  working  round  to  the 
west,  the  plants  suffer  if  not  duly  shaded. 

.Tlei^  will  want  but  little  water  for  the 

but  a  alight  bedewing  witl^  jt^e  Bvringe 
Tycry  beneQciaf  to  them,  buccew'w^cim^g 


R.  Gilbket. 
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Me  to  wporote  the  orowns  that  are  likely  to 
flower  from  those  that  are  not.  Some  of  the 
plump  orowns  we  pot  singly  in  4*inch  pots, 
while  others  are  pat  five  or  six  toother  in  fi  inch 
pots,  a  few  of  the  most  plentunl  being  also 
grouped  in  large  pans,  as  from  their  surface* 
rooting  oharacter  a  great  depth  of  soil  is  not 
required.  The  soil  which  we  use  is  two-thirds 
so^  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould  and  a 
nttle  sand.  Small  crowns  that  will  not  fiower 
during  the  ensuing  season  are  put  into  store 
pots,  smd  with  attention  most  of  them  will  be 
stro^  enough  to  bloem  next  year.  After 
potting,  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  oold  frame 
and  |uenty  of  air  is  given  them  during  fine 
weather,  the  result  being  good  sturdy  growth 
and  well-developed  foliage.  They  are  idlowed 
to  remain  in  this  frame  till  the  fiower  buds  com¬ 
mence  to  open,  when  the  whole  of  them  are  re¬ 
moved  to  the  conservatory,  where  for  about  a 
month  they  are  the  admiration  of  everybody. 
No  heat  or  forcing  of  any  kind  is  necessary  ; 
indeed,  they  do  l^t  when  grown  only  in  cold 
frsmea. 

Avtkr  PLOWBRisr.  wo  plunge  them  out-of- 
doors  in  a  cool  sheltered  spot,  where  they  are 
kept  properly  supplied  with  water  ;  there  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  till  divided,  except  in 
the  event  of  very  heavy  rains,  when  some  slight 
shelter  should  m  accorded  them.  If  grown  in 
this  Primula  gives  more  satisfaction  when 
divided  every  year  than  when  allowed  to  lemain 
undisturbed.  If  permitted  to  remain  a  oouple 
of  years  in  the  same  pot  all  the  strongest 
crowns  will  be  around  the  edge,  as  the  rhizomes 
quickly  push  away  from  the  centre,  seeking,  as 
it  wer^  for  a  change  of  food.  When  planted 
in  a  suitable  spot  in  the  open  ground  thu  habit 
can  be  better  observed,  as  the  roots  are  not 
confined  to  a  limited  area.  These  Primulas 
may  also  be  grown  entirely  on  the  planting- out 
system,  and  potted  up  for  flowering  in  the  same 
way  as  are  Lilies  of  the  Vidley  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but,  our  situation  being  very  hot  and 
dry,  they  succeed  beat  with  us  in  pots.  A  few 
of  the  b^  kinds  are  alba  grandiflora,  white ; 
alba  coerulea,  white  sufiTused  with  a  bluish  tinge  ; 
clarkiaeflora,  deep  magenta- rose,  prettily  fringed ; 
Hermia,  rosy  lilac ;  laciniata,  bright  purplish- 
red,  fringed  ;  lilacina  marginata,  white,  ^ged 
with  lilac  ;  Pink  Beauty,  interior  blush,  outside 
b^ht  pink,  fringed ;  purpurea,  pale  purple ; 
vincsflora,  violet ;  and  Ophelia,  lavender. 

The  propagation  of  these  Primulas  is  very 
easy ;  when  divided,  each  crown,  however 
small,  will  form  a  separate  plant  and  quickly 
attain  a  flowering  size  ;  but  there  is  yet  another 
way  by  which  mey  can  be  increased  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  by  division  alone,  and 
that  is  by  cuttings  made  of  the  roots.  The 
latter  can  be  taken  off  when  potting  without  in¬ 
juring  the  plants  if  judioiously  done  ;  we  then 
cut  them  up  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and 
dibble  them  thickly  into  well-drained  pots  of 
sandy  soil ;  they  are  inserted  perpendicularly, 
and  at  such  a  depth  that  the  upper  portion  is 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  in¬ 
serted,  they  are  placed  in  a  oold  frame,  kept 
close  and  moderately  moist.  In  the  spring 
young  leaves  will  commence  to  make  their 
appearance,  as  from  the  upper  part  of  each  root 
one  or  more  buds  are  develop^.  These  grow 
away  quickly,  and,  when  large  enough,  should 
be  potted  off.  They  will  form  serviceable  little 
plants  the  first  vear,  and  after  another  season’s 
growth  will  be  large  enough  to  flower.  Seed  is 
seldom  produced  ;  therefore  it  is  not  available 
as  a  means  of  propagation,  but  its  place  is  well 
supplied  by  cutting  up  the  roots.  H.  P. 


The  Urn  flower  (Urceolina  aurea). — The 
attention  that  is  now  being  directed  to  the 
different  kinds  of  Eucharis  may  perhaps  lead  to 
other  equally  beautiful  stove  oulbous  plants 
receiving  more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  them.  Such  a  one— both  distinct 
and  handsome — is  the  Um  flower,  which,  when 
growing,  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  Eucharis; 
but  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  a  pen¬ 
dulous  umbel,  are,  as  the  name  implies,  um- 
shajped.  The  blouoms  are  a  bright  golden 
yellow,  tipped  with  pea-green — colours  which 
form  a  pleasing  contrast.  This  Urceolina 
blooms  generally  during  autumn,  at  a  time  whpn 
flowers  are  getting  scarce,  and  this,  coi^ine^ 
with  its  distinctness  and  e^y  ouHure,  nnhl^ 
ensure  its  increased  cultivation.— H.  P. 


THE  PAPYRUS. 

A  oLANOR  at  the  accompanying  illustration  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  merits  of  this  plant 
than  any  amount  of  words  can  do.  In  ancient 
times  it  grew  so  abundantly  in  the  Nile  as  to 
famish  the  Egyptians  with  writing  materials. 
Now,  strange  to  say,  it  u  said  to  be  extinct ; 
but  this  statement,  even  if  true,  probably  refers 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  Nile  which  flows 
through  Egypt  proper.  In  the  more  distant 
regions  it  undoubtedly  grows  with  the  same 
freedom,  and  is  as  plentiful,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  Papyms  is  a  good  companion 
for  the  Lily  of  the  Nile.  There  is  a  sense  of 
fitness  in  their  intimate  association,  and  they 
naturally  thrive  well  in  company.  Those  who 
have  conservatories  in  the  natural  style,  with  a 
water  pool,  will  not  find  anything  letter  than 
Papyrus  and  Nile  Lilies.  They  are  true 
aouatics,  and  they  possess  a  beauty  of  form 
which  is  best  shown  when  they  spring  from  the 
calm  surface  of  transparent  water.  In  such 
oases  it  is  best  to  plant  them  out  in  a  free  sandy 
loam.  The  Papyrus  may,  however,  be  grown 
in  pots  for  decorative  purposes  if  kept  well 


Psper  Reed  of  the  Ancients  (Cyperus  Papyrus). 

watered  when  growing,  or  it  may  be  stood  in  a 
vase  containing  water,  and  uill  then  look  very 
nice  in  a  window  or  greenhouse. 

John  Cornhtll. 


FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER  BOUQUETS. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  custom  of  wear¬ 
ing  flowers  for  personal  adornment  has  spread 
among  all  classes,  until  it  has  now  become 
well-nigh  universal,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers 
used  in  this  branch  of  trade  is  surprising.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  changes,  too,  that  has 
taken  place  is  that  of  utilising  the  foliage 
belonging  to  the  flower  itself  instead  of  the 
orthodox  garnishing  of  Maiden- hair  Fern  ;  and 
certainly  if  one  wanted  to  show  the  folly  of 
tiding  to  improve  on  Nature  no  better  illustra¬ 
tions  could  1^  got  than  those  afforded  by  two 
seta  of  bouquets,  one  done  up  with  its  own 
foliage  and  the  other  with  extraneous  leafage. 
For  such  bouquets  both  exotic  and  native 
flowers  are  equally  admired,  but  hardy  open- 
air  flowers  appear  to  be  most  popular,  forced 
exotics  by  their  value  being  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  people.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  get  open-air  flowers  all  the  year  round  in 
great  profusion,  but  demand  usually  creates  a 
supply,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients  will  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  have  such  flowers  as 
Christmas  Roses  in  perfect  condition  daring 
ihe  IreRle^months  of  the  year.  i 

■  CiimoLteHEMUMs,  mostly  Japanese! 
have  iMn  obtainable  this  season  nearly  up  t^ 


the  present  time,  and  few  flowers  excel  them  for 
feathery  grace  and  beauty.  Even  In  ordinary 
winters  they  should  be  kept  as  fully  exposed  as 
possible,  and  only  taken  under  glass  when  danger 
of  severe  frost  renders  protection  absolutely 
necessary.  Under  such  circumatanoes  their 
flowers  may  be  ^thered  until  the  worst  of  the 
winter  is  over.  Then  there  are  the  old-fashioned 
China  or  Monthly  Roses,  which  if  planted 
against  south  walla  keep  flowering  the  whole 
winter  through  ;  their  half-expanded  buds  are 
excellent  for  bouquets,  as  are  also  those  of 
Cloire  de  Dijon,  which  has  scarcely  been  out  of 
flower  on  open  walls  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  These  winter-flowering  varieties  are 
grown  in  quantity  by  market  growers,  cut  in 
the  bud  form,  tied  in  bunches,  and  taken  to 
market,  where  they  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  a 
Rose  bud  and  a  Rose  leaf  forming  a  perfect 
button-hole  bouquet,  without  any  aadition 
whatever. 

Violets,  which  come  next  In  favour,  have 
been  most  abundant  daring  the  winter,  especi¬ 
ally  the  single  blue,  tied  in  bunches  with  its 
own  leaves.  They  are  mostly  grown  in  beds  be¬ 
tween  fruit  trees  and  bashes,  such  partial  shelter 
and  shade  suiting  them  well.  Fresh  beds,  con¬ 
sisting  of  young  runners,  are  planted  every 
year  on  well-manured  land  in  April  and  May  ; 
they  are  kept  frequently  surface-stirred  daring 
the  summer  to  promote  vigorous  ^owth.  They 
begin  to  flower  in  October,  and  yield  abundance 
of  bloom  until  the  following  May,  unless 
checked  by  severe  frost.  Tender  Violets,  such 
as  the  Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise,  and  other 
doable  kinds,  are  transferred  to  frames  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  are  very  popular 
bouquet  flowers.  Primroses  in  all  shades  of 
colour  are  used  in  quantity,  and  especiaUy  the 
wild  woodland  Primrose,  which  in  mild  seasons 
flowers  freely  the  whole  winter  through. 
Amongst  cultivated  kinds  I  find  the  clear  white 
ones  the  most  precocious.  Polyanthuses  in 
their  varied  shades  of  colour  are  much  used, 
and,  like  Primroses  and  Violets,  are  tied  in 
bunches  with  their  own  foliage,  and  make  very 
pretty  and  lasting  bouquets.  Anemones,  both 
single  and  double,  are  farming  favourites,  their 
colours  being  bright  and  varied,  and  the  foliage 
equal  almost  to  that  of  Ferns  and  far  more 
lasting.  They  are  grown  from  seed  sown  at 
this  time  of  the  year  on  rich  soil  in  sheltered 
positions,  and  when  they  begin  to  flower  some 
kind  of  tempera^  shelter  or  screen  to  break 
the  force  of  the  wind  is  given  them.  Few  hardy 
flowers  produce  such  brilliant  colours  during  the 
dark  days  of  winter  as  the  Crown  Anemone,  and 
I  anticipate  a  great  future  for  this  beautiful 
Windflower. 

TheChristma.s  Ro.se  (Helleborusni^er)  hasof 
late  come  in  for  a  very  large  share  of  public  favour. 
It  is  now  being  planted  as  a  regular  market 
flower  in  positions  where  it  can  be  covered 
with  some  temporary  glass  lights,  cloches,  or 
handligbts,  as  the  parity  of  the  blossoms  is  sadly 
marred  by  exposure  to  the  elements,  although 
it  is  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  severest 
weather  we  ever  get.  Narcissi,  or  Daffodils,  and 
Jonquils  are  very  much  used  for  ladies*  bouquets 
at  this  season  ;  in  fact,  they  have  been  abundant 
for  some  time  past.  The  Daffodil  season  promises 
to  become  in  time  a  lengthened  one,  as  both 
early  and  late  flowering  varieties  are  being 
added  yearly  to  the  lists  of  these  popular  bulbous 
plants,  and  growing  them  in  various  aspects 
favours  this  result.  The  plants  are  of  the 
easiest  possible  culture,  and  the  light  sandy 
soil  of  ^e  south  coast  suits  them  cdmirably. 
Pyrus  japonica  grown  as  a  wall  shrub 
flowers  very  early  in  the  year,  and  its  bril¬ 
liant  blossoms  are  used  in  miantities  by  makers 
of  bouquets.  A  spray  of  Euonymus  makes  a 
good  backing  for  this  useful  flower.  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses  are  much  appreciated  in  their 
season,  and  bunches  of  pure  white  Snowdrops 
look  extremely  w'ell,  their  drooping  delicate 
blossoms  being  chaste  and  graceful,  while 
Crocuses  furnish  a  great  variety  of  colours. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
hardy  flowers  that  figure  largely  in  the  cut- 
flower  trade  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
year.  With  lengthening  days  variety,  of  course, 
rapidly  increases.  Amongst  forced  flowers,  the 
most  popular  are  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  R^>ica,  ^Spir(Bas,  Cyclamens,  double 
Primutas,  single  and  double  Pelargoniums, 
together  with 
/!\  Myrtle,  and 
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other  scented  foliage,  but  for  open-air  wear, 
the  hardy  flowers  have  a  decided  advantage  in 
regard  to  lasting  qualities.  The  sudden  change 
produced  by  bringing  forced  flowers  into  contact 
with  a  withering  wind  is  very  trying,  and  the 
beanty  of  button- hole  and  dress  bouquets  depends 
a  good  deal  on  their  freshness.  The  moat 
fanltlesB  arrangement  is  spoilt  by  a  drooping 
leaf.  tT.  G. 

WBITE  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

Tifk  great  demand  for  white  flowers  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  has  caused  special  attention 
to  be  devoted  to  plants  that  produce  them, 
nloro  particularly  such  as  will  last  for  some 
considerable  time  in  good  condition  after  they 
are  cut.  As  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used,  I  may  mention  the  floral  decoration  of 
churches,  the  wreaths,  crosses,  &.c.,  that  one 
finds  lavishly  employed  in  cemeteries,  and  for 
which  white  flowers  are  so  much  used ;  also 
flowers  for  personal  adornment.  In  the  general 
decoration  of  rooms,  dining  tables,  &c.,  a 
liberal  use  of  white  is  likewise  a  necessity  for 
toning  down  or  softening  the  more  brilliant 
colours.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  having 
plenty  of  white  flowers  in  spring  ;  but  to  meet 
the  demand  at  all  seasons  requires  some  con¬ 
siderable  care  in  selection,  and,  above  all, 
preparation  by  hastening  or  retarding  various 
kinds,  thereby  extending  the  season  of  each  as 
far  as  possible.  Above  all,  it  is  advisable  to 
rely  on  plants  that  require  but  little  fire-heat, 
because  flowers  from  cool  or  intermediate 
houses  are  far  more  lasting  than  those  from 
steaming  stoves  ;  and  a  good  deal  can  be  done 
w'ith  really  hardy  plants,  even  in  mid-winter. 
Then,  by  means  of  the  most  simple  appliance 
of  movable  glass  lights,  cloches,  or  hand-glasses. 
Hellebores,  Primroses,  and  other  hardy  flowers 
may  be  had  in  great  perfection,  and  prove  a 
great  help.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
TOautiful  flowers  but  little  known,  and  still  less 
grown,  that  need  only  a  small  plot  to  themselves 
to  produce  an  unfailing  supply  of  blossoms  of 
the  purest  white.  In  the  following  list  I  only 
give  the  names  of  those  that  I  find  to  do  well 
under  very  moderate  temperatures,  many 
requiring  no  artificial  heat  at  all.  Those  who 
have  the  least  resources  in  the  way  of  heated 
structures  are  just  the  people  most  likely  to  put 
to  the  test  the  capabilities  of  the  plants  1 
mention,  which  we  find  to  do  well  on  the  south 
coast. 

Abutilon,  Boulb  de  Neiok,  flowers  freely 
the  whole  year  round  ;  in  fact,  I  hardly  know 
which  is  its  most  floriferous  season.  Wo  have 
a  quantity  of  large  plants  of  it  in  12-inch  pots, 
in  which  they  were  placed  two  years  ago.  The 
pots  were  only  half  filled  with  loam  and  rotten 
manure,  and  the  plants  have  never  been  out  of 
bloom  the  whole  time.  We  place  them  out-of- 
doors  from  J une  to  September  against  apartially 
shaded  wall,  and  their  winter  quarters  is  a  light 
span-roofed  house,  trained  close  to  the  glass. 
They  get  a  little  tire- heat  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
but  a  temperature  of  .50  degs.  is  high  enough  for 
them.  For  tilling  wreaths  and  crosses,  the 
petals  are  carefully  turned  back,  and  the  yellow 
stamens  are  removed.  We  top-dress  with  rich 
manure  several  times  a  year,  as  the  more  growth 
the  more  flowers  ;  and  if  at  all  starved  the 
blooms  are  too  small  and  footstalks  too  short  to 
be  effective. 

Among  Azalea.s"  the  pure  white  forms  like 
Fielder’s  white  are  invaluable  for  supplying  cut 
flowers.  ^  I  find  that  if  the  same  plants  are 
brought  into  bloom  a  little  in  advance  of  their 
ordinary  time  of  flowering,  and  the  young 
growth  is  pushed  on  and  matured  before  being 
set  out-of-doors,  they  flower  the  following 
season  with  but  very  slight  forcing  considerably 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  There¬ 
fore  by  having  the  oldest  plants  for  early  work, 
and  younger  stock  for  late  flowering,  a  long 
succession  may  be  maintained  with  a  very 
moderate  supply  of  fire-heat. 

Anewone.s  are  useful  both  in  spring  and 
autumu.  Honorine  Joubert  is  invaluable  during 
August,  September,  and  October.  It  docs  best 
when  well  established,  and  by  having  clumps  of 
it  in  various  aspects  we  get  a  long  sucoeasion  of 
flower.  For  spring  we  select  the  white  flowers 
from  batches  of  ses<lliogs,  and  gtv^.tl^cm  a  Utile 
protection  to  keep  heavy  rains  pom  splash’ qg' 
the  blooms.  Oigitizecf  Dy  V3(!jv 

AoHILLEA  PTAKMIOA  l*LORA-PLENA  is  a  lovefc 


hardy  flower,  producing  branching  heads  of  tiny 
double  button-like  blossoms,  white  as  snow  ; 
its  only  need  is  a  patch  to  itself  of  ordinary 
soil. 

Calla  -ethiopica  is  unrivalled  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  for  large  vases  or  church  decoration. 
Wo  find  it  most  useful  as  a  winter  or  spring 
flow’er,  especially  for  the  Christmas,  Esister,  and 
Whitsuntide  festivals.  We  grow  single  crowns, 
and,  after  they  have  done  flowering,  plant  out  in 
good  rich  soil  in  the  kitchen  garaen  in  June. 
Wo  lift  them  in  September  or  October,  when 
they  are  generally  pushing  up  flower  spikes 
that  in  a  genial  temperature  open  about  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  but  this  is  such  an  accommodating  plant  that 
its  scasonof  flowering  may  be  regulated  for  almost 
any  period. 

CuRYSANTHF.MUMS  may  be  had  both  early  and 
late  ;  the  early  flowering  Pompone  varieties  come 
in  while  flowers  are  still  plentiful.  Then  we 
have  the  real  Chrysanthemum  season  in  dreary 
November,  when  such  sorts  as  Snowball, 
Empress  of  India,  and  others  are  the  white 
flowers  for  tho  season  ;  but  still  more  valuable 
are  the  late  Japanese  varieties,  such  as  Ethel, 
Satina,  and  others  that  flower  from  Christmas  to 
February  ;  their  flowers  are  light,  feathery,  and 
graceful.  I  find  that  when  kept  out-of  doors  as 
long  as  possible,  and  when  placed  under  glass 
and  kept  as  airy  as  cjku  be  done,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  getting  this  useful  class  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  to  flower  during  Jauuenry,  a  time 
when  really  good  white  flowers  are  always  in 
great  request. 

Camellia.s  are  deservedly  popular,  and, 
where  largo  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  required, 
planting  out  is  the  way  to  meet  the  demand.  As 
to  varieties,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  old 
double  w'hite  and  fimbriata. 

Carnations  both  of  the  tree  or  perpetual 
kinds  and  ordinary  border  sorts  are  ever  welcome. 
White  Pinks,  too,  are  most  useful  in  their 
season.  With  a  little  caro  as  ta  selection,  and 
by  resting  the  perpetual  flowers  during  the 
season  w'hen  others  of  a  more  fleeting  character 
are  in  bloom,  one  need  never  bo  without  white 
Pinks  or  Carnations. 

Dkutzia  gracilis  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  We  get  it  in  bloom  for  at  least 
four  months  by  pushing  on  the  best  ripened 
plants  in  a  warm  house,  and  keeping  others 
out-of-doors,  and  introducing  them  a  few  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  demand  ;  but  even  the 
latest  open  their  flowers  of  a  purer  white  if 
taken  under  glass  a  few  days  before  they  expand. 
We  plant  out  the  majority  of  our  plants,  only 
keeping  those  required  for  very  early  flowering 
in  pots  to  get  their  wood  ripened  early. 

Dahlias  are  most  useful  autumn  flowers. 
Both  single  and  double  come  in  opportunely 
for  harvest  and  other  festivals,  when  white 
flowers  are  generally  scarce. 

The  common  Double- white  Daisy  is  a  most 
useful  flower  for  making  wreaths,  and  the  Paris 
Daisies,  or  Marguerites,  are  equally  useful  in  a 
cut  state  for  dress  bouquets.  They  are  both  of 
tho  easiest  culture. 

Eupatorium  odoratissimum  produces  a  mass 
of  feathery  white  flowers.  Its  best  soasou  is 
autumn  and  winter.  We  grow  it  in  pots  out-of- 
doors  until  it  shows  flower,  when  it  is  placed 
in  a  cool- house,  and  it  soon  develops  a  good 
head  of  bloom.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  infested 
with  insect  pests,  and  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest 
culture. 

Eucharis  amazonica  and  E.  Candida  are 
most  charming  of  Lily  worts.  I  find  they  do 
well  with  very  moderate  temperatures.  They 
grow  freely  in  loam,  manure,  and  sand,  and  by 
partially  withholding  water,  and  then  placing 
them  in  an  increased  temperature,  and  giving 
abnndance  of  moisture  at  the  root,  they  may  bo 
induced  to  pushup  their  lovely  flower  spikes  at 
almost  any  period  of  the  year. 

The  Plantain  Lily  (Funkia  grandiflora)  is  an 
agreeably- scented  flower  of  the  purest  white. 
In  this  locality  it  does  well  out-of-doors,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  cool  house  is  the  place  for  it.  Plenty 
of  moisture  is  its  chief  requirement. 

Gardenias  require  a  good  command  of  heat 
to  flower  them  well.  Peat  soil  and  planting  out 
on  hillocks  is  the  way  to  do  them  properly,  and 
they  should  have  copious  drenchings  of  tepid 
water.  Mealy  bug  is  very  partial  to  them, 
j  HkLLEBORUS  NIGER  aUQ  H.  N.  MAXIMUS 
of  late  come  into  great  favour  for  Christmas 
JndJ^ew  Year’s  decorations.  Being  quite  hardy, 

.  'they  do  best  planted  out  in  well-prepared  soil, 
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where  they  can  remain  undisturbed  for  years  ; 
they,  however,  well  repay  the  protection  of  a 
glass  covering  of  some  sort  when  in  bloom,  aa 
the  flowers  are  then  kept  white  and  clean,  not 
being  soiled  or  splashed  by  heavy  rains. 

Pelargoniums,  single  and  doable,  are  most 
useful.  They  can  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  all  tho 
year  round  with  but  very  little  fire-heat ;  and , 
in  addition  to  zonals,  there  are  now  some 
varieties  with  beautifnlly  fringed  white  flowers 
most  useful  for  cutting.  I  may  mention  that 
where  the  flowers  are  required  for  button-hoi o 
or  dress  bouquets,  it  is  advisable  to  gam  the 
base  of  the  petals,  lest  they  fall  and  spoil  the 
whole  arrangement. 

Gladioli. — Amongst  these  none  are  more 
useful  for  bouquets  than  the  white  G.  Colville 
and  The  Bride.  They  do  extremely  well  in  pots, 
and  either  in  the  shape  of  full-blown  spikes,  or 
single  blooms  gathered  and  wired,  they  are 
charming. 

Hyacinths. — Of  these  several  varieties  are 
most  valuable  for  supplying  clear  white  flowers, 
but  none  are  so  generally  useful  as  the  white 
Roman  kind ;  it  sends  up  several  spikes  from 
one  bulb,  and  requires  very  little  artificial  heat 
to  have  it  in  bloom  daring  the  dull  part  of  tho 
year.  Then  there  is  Hyacinthus  candicans  in  full 
bloom  with  ns  out-of-doors,  and  it  may  be  had 
for  a  long  season  in  pots. 

The  common  white  Jessamine  ought  to 
find  a  place  as  a  wall -climber  wherever  white 
flowers  are  in  request ;  its  delicate-scented 
flowers  and  beautiful  foliage  make  it  most 
valuable  for  cutting. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  is  such  a  universal 
favourite  that  it  can  never  }ye  too  plentiful. 
With  good  crowns  and  gentle  forcing  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  flowering  it,  and  in  the  open  air 
good  old-established  beds  of  it,  well  manured 
every  season,  are  invaluable. 

Liltum  candidum  and  L.  lonoiflorum  are 
beautiful  midsummer  flowers ;  they  only  need 
planting  in  light  sandy  soil  in  August  or 
September,  to  yield  abundance  of  their  large 
delicate  blossoms. 

Myosotis  DIS.SITIFLORA  ALBA  is  a  lovely  white 
form  of  Forget-me-not,  and  a  plant  of  the 
easiest  culture. 

Narcissus  dubius  and  other  white  varieties 
are  easily  forced.  They  should  be  put  in  boxes, 
pots,  or  pans,  and  brought  gently  forward 
under  glass  ;  in  the  open  air,  too,  beds  of  them 
are  very  floriferous,  after  they  get  well 
established. 

The  double  white  CinNE.SE  Primula 
grown  in  6  inch  pots,  and  kept  in  winter  near 
tho  glass  in  an  intermediate  house,  yields 
abundance  of  lovely  flowers ;  while  hardy 
Primroses,  single  and  double,  flower  freely  in 
open  air  even  in  mid-winter,  and  in  spring  are 
complete  masses  of  bloom. 

Roses  in  endless  variety  are  at  all  seasons  in 
request,  the  white  Teas,  in  the  form  of  half 
expanded  buds,  being  much  prized.  The  white 
Banksian,  and  other  climbing  Roses,  are  also 
always  welcome. 

Spir.i-:as  are  excellent  when  cut ;  the  feathery 
plumes  of  B.  japonica  we  get  abundantly  from 
Christmas  to  June  by  forcing  and  retarding  ;  and 
other  varieties,  such  as  S.  filipendula,  are  also 
most  useful  in  their  season. 

Sweet  and  Everlasting  Peas  are  invaluable 
for  cutting.  Of  tho  former  select  a  good  white 
strain  and  keep  them  true  by  isolating  them 
from  the  coloured  sorts.  Of  the  white  Ever¬ 
lasting  Peas  too  much  can  hardly  be  said  ;  the 
blooms  are  pure  white,  and  last  well  when  cut. 
Half-a-dozen  roots  planted  against  a  rough  fence 
or  screen  will  yield  plenty  of  white  flowers 
from  midsummer  to  late  in  autumn. 

Stephanotts  floribunda  does  not  require 
a  high  temperature  in  which  to  grow  it  well. 
I  have  a  fine  plant,  loaded  with  bloesom, 
that  in  winter  gets  a  night  temperature  of  about 
45  degs. 

TuBKRasES  are  most  valuable  for  cutting, 
being  highly  fragrant,  pure  white,  and  very 
lasting  when  cut,  owing  to  the  wax-like  substance 
of  their  petals.  By  potting  in  a  few  at  various 
seasons  a  long  succession  may  be  maintained.  I 
find  tho  genial  moist  temperature  of  a  frame  or 
pit  suit  them  better  than  more  airy  quarters, 
red  spider  being  their  greatest  enemy. 

; , ,  The  above  selection  will  furnish  white  flowers 
tif^  year '  round,  and  can  be  grown  by  anyone 
having [  a|  ^jou?^  or  pit  to  forward  those 

that  r^uira  maaWnihg  into  bloom,  and  for 
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p^serving  the  few  that  really  require  artificial 
heat.  The  majority,  however,  only  require  the 
protection  of  glass  during  the  most  inclement 
months  of  the  year.  J.  G. 

f Jos  port. 


abundant  foliage.  Sometimes  Gera¬ 
niums  lose  some  of  their  leaves  in 
winter,  in  which  case  it  ia  better  to 
let  them  start  into  growth  before  re¬ 
potting  them.  Do  not  give  large  shifts,  , 
and  use  sandy  loam  with  a  little  leaf-  V 
soil  as  compost.  Very  often  Gera¬ 
niums  are  shifted  when  they  do  not 
need  it,  and  when  top-dressing  with 
some  concentrated  manure  or  watering 
with  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally 
would  do  just  as  well  or  better.  Too 
much  good  food  and  an  enlarged  root- 
run  promotes  strong  growth,  and  when 
the  glass  structure  is  not  very  airy 
there  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  florifer- 
ousness.  ^  The  great  point  in  Geranium 
culture  is  to  grow  the  plants  on  to 
blooming  size,  and  then  attend  well  to 
the  watering  and  feeding.  In  this 
way  the  free-flowering  nature  of  this 
plant  is  most  highly  developed.  In 
a  general  way,  if  plants  are  shifted 
in  spring  they  need  no  more  repotting 
that  year — that  is,  if  they  are  required 
to  bloom  the  summer  through. 

Young  plants  grown  along  for  winter 
blooming  should  bo  shifted  in  March 
and  again  in  J uly,  as,  not  being  allowed  ^ 

to  flower  in  the  growing  season,  they,  7^  ■ 
of  course,  make  greater  progress  than 
if  allowed  to  bloom.  Plants  intended  o 
for  winter  and  spring  bloom  in  the  ^ 
open  air  should  be  grown  all  the  *** 
summer  through.  Pelargoniums  of  the 
8ho\y,  fancy,  and  decorative  types 
should,  if  the  pots  are  free  of  roots, 

in  January,  as  it  is  import! 


PLANT  ARRANGEMENT. 

It  may  be  safely  aflirmed  that  beauty  and 
variety  of  form,  in  combination  with  picturesque 
p;roupmg,  will  do  more  to  render  a  garden  pleas¬ 
ing  thsm  brilliancy  alone.  A  garden  of  gaudy 
colours  and  flat  surface  does  not  charm  so  much 
as  one  where  plants  of  varying  heights,  exhi¬ 
biting  considerable  diversity  of  form,  are  pretty 
liberally  employed.  For  this  reason  the  free 
use  of  such  t^der  exotica  as  Gannas,  Wigandias, 
Castor-oil  plants,  &c.,  which  are  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  form,  is  to  be  recommended  where 
are  employed  ordinary  bedding  plants  that  are 
^uerally  so  compact  of  growth  as  to  create  but 
little  diversity  of  form.  The  arrangement  of 

Slants  in  a  garden,  like  that  of  flowers  in  a 
ouquet,  is  simply  an  aflair  of  producing  har¬ 
monious  contrasts.  It  is  an  art  which  can 
scarcely  be  taught,  and  which  in  a  great  measure 
comes  naturally  to  those  having  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  Climbers  are  of  those  plants 
which  create  diversity  of  form,  and  among  the 
many  ways  in  which  they  can  be  used  is  that 
of  training  them  over  wdre  supports  made  in 
any  form  that  the  fancy  of  the  owner  may 
suggest.  Good  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
this  may  be  done  are  to  be  found  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations,  where  in  one  instance  a 
wire  framework  forms  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
bits  of  rockwork  with  hardy  plants,  and  in  the 
other  is  affixed  to  a  jardinic;re.  There  is  a  very 
fair  choice  of  plants  suitable  for  training  in  this 
way,  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Maurandya 
Barclayana,  Lophospermum  scandens,  Canary 
Creeper,  Tropieolum  tuberosum,  the  common 
Nasturtium,  and  Clematises  of  various  kinds. 
The  first  two  are  of  moderate  growth,  and  are 
better  suited  for  forming  canopies  of  limited 
dimensions.  Maurandya  l^rclayana,  white  and 
blue,  are  elegant  growing  plants  and  flower  freely. 
For  indoors  there  are  the  tuberous- rooted  Tro- 
pa^olums  tricolorum  and  brachyseras,  and  the 
winter-blooming  T.  Lobbi. 

Byjiect.  J.  C. 


Wire  frame  for  Creepers 


bo  shifted  ~  —  —  — - _ 

that  they  got  well  established  by  the  time  they 
throw  up  for  bloom.  Give  plenty  of  air  through 

the  rf--’- : _ j: _ _ 

turn  them  out-of-doors,  cutting  them  back  to 
two  eyes  in  July.  Give  scarcely  any  water  until 
they  break,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are 
formed  shake  away  all  the  old  soil  and  repot  in 
good  loam  with  a  little  sand  in  it.  Keep  in  a 
frame  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  place  in  the 


throw  up  for  bloom.  Give  plenty  of  air  through 
the  spring,  and  when  they  have  done  blooming 


open  air.  — J,  C.  B. 

12469.— Stephanotlfl  culture.— The  best 
way  to  grow  this  handsome  stove  plant  is  to 
prepare  a  border  for  it  and  plant  it  out.  It  may 
then  be  trained  to  the  rafters  of  the  house,  and 
will,  when  it  has  made  sufficient  growth,  pro¬ 
duce  a  gr^t  profusion  of  flowers.  As  a  climbing 


REPLIES. 

1240*4.— Geranium  culture.— The  end  of 
February  is  a  good  time  for  shifting  zonal 
Geraniums,  as  by  that  time  all  danger  of  damp¬ 
ing  is  past,  and  root  action  has  scarcely  com¬ 
menced  in  a  cool-house.  Do  not  repot  unless 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  have 


will,  when  it  has  made  sufficient  growth,  pro- 


Slant  it  is  v  _ ^ _ ^ 

owers  freely,  even  as  a  small  specimen, 
potting  soil  should  be  good  turfy  loam, 
■“h:rh  hir  bcc-  a  third  part  of  peat  and 

..  J  Some  sharp  white 

......W..1  are  neces- 


well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and 
1 -  ..  . 

,  to 


which  has  been  added 

some  decayed  stable  manure,  t _ 

sand  and  bits  of  charcoal  _ _ 

sary  to  keep  the  compost  in  a  porous 


state.  The  plants  can  be  trained  to 
sticks  round  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
when  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  The 
large  exhibition  specimens,  seen  so 
profusely  in  flower,  are  formed  by  train¬ 
ing  the  growths  up  near  the  glass 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  until 
the  young  wood  is  perfectly  developed. 
These  growths  are  then  taken  down 
and  tied  to  a  trellis  fixed  in  the  pots. 
If  they  had  been  trained  to  this 
trellis  while  making  their  growths 
they  would  not  have  received  enough 
light  and  air  to  ripen  the  flower  buds. 
W.  D.  E. 

12461.  —  Heatlngr  conserva¬ 
tory.  —  The  tenor'  of  this  question 
shows  so  thoroughly  the  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  who  possess  the  means  to 
build  hothouses  and  to  purchase 
plants,  that  it  would  be  well  to  answer 
the  question  more  fully.  Here  is  a 
span-roofed  conservatory,  18  feet  by 
10^  feet,  intended  to  be  heated  to 
60  degs.  in  winter — that  is  a  warm 
stove  temperature,  and  would  not  do 
at  all  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
plants.  The  temperature  would  do 
well  for  Palms,  Orchids,  and  hothouse 
flowers,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
grow  soft-wooded  plants  like  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Calceolarias,  or  even  Pelargo- 
n^ms,  in  such  a  house.  Hard- wooded 
clantB,  like  Heaths,  Ep^p^e^i 
^mellias,  Ac.,  would  also  be  apbsitivc 
failure.  In  a  house  of  that  size!  ft  | 


Jardiniere,  with  Wire  Oanopy. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  variegated  Elder. -^Thia  ^  a  very 
accommodatiDK  plant.  It  will  grow  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  or  position,  and  what  sarprises 
me  most  is  that  it  does  not  object  to  the  summer 
dust  of  a  public  highway  where  the  traffic  is 
continuous.  I  have  marked  the  behaviour  of 
two  of  these  shrubs  for  the  past  four  years.  They 
are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  gate  of 
a  villa  residence,  and  form  a  bower  over  it,  their 
variegated  foliage  forming  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  surrounding  objects.  A  useful  property 
belonging  to  thiq  plant  is  that  it  w'ill  bear  cut¬ 
ting  into  any  form  ;  but  what  pruning  it  requires 
should  be  done  some  time  Mfore  the  end  of 
January,  as  summer  pruning  would  disfigure  its 
appearance. — J.  C.  C. 

Poraythla  suBpensa.  —  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  successor  to  the  justly  popu¬ 
lar  Jasminum  nudifiorum,  for  when  used  as 
a  wall  plant,  this  Forsythia  is  in  early  spring  a 
mass  ol  golden  blossoms,  which  open  before  the 
expansion  of  the  foliage.  Another  mint  in  its 
favour  is  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  fact  that  it 
will  grow  well  in  almost  anything,  and  bloom 
satisfactorily  also,  provided  it  is  so  situated  that 
the  wood  can  ^et  well  ripened.  If  it  is  desired 
to  keep  it  within  certain  limits,  the  shoots 
should  be  at  once  cut  back  after  flowering,  when 
new  ones  will  be  pushed  forth  that  will  grow  to 
a  good  length  and  flower  as  well  as  ever  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  F.  viridissima  is  quite  a  bush, 
with  Willow-like  leaves  and  golden  blossoms, 
but,  as  a  rule,  scarcely  so  free  flowering  as  F. 
susMnsa.  F.  Fortune!  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  F.  Buspensa.  These  Forsythias  are  well 
suited  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration 
early  in  the  year.  For  this  purpose  they  may 
be  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  and  taken  up  in  the  autumn.  Though 
of  quite  a  rambling  habit,  F.  snspensa  makes  a 
pretty  plant  for  this  purpose  ;  if  supported  by 
a  stake,  the  long  elegant  shoots  depend  there¬ 
from  in  all  directions,  and  form  when  in  flower 
quite  a  golden  fountain.  As  these  Forsythias 
flower  so  early  when  out-of-doors,  no  forcing,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is  needed  to  get 
them  in  bloom  at  a  time  when  they  are  very 
valuable,  all  that  is  required  being  the  shelter 
and  protection  pf  the  greenhouse.  They  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  during  the 
winter  and  put  in  the  open  ground,  or  by  half- 
ripened  shoots  put  in  a  frame  during  summer. 

‘  REPLIES. 

12465. — Holly  trees. — "Celt”  is  advised 
not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  branches  of 
his  Holly  tree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
become  exhausted  through  age,  and  by  pro- 
dqcing  large  crops  of  berries,  although  it  might 
not  have  fruited  freely  of  recent  years.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  both  old  and  young 
trees  to  get  enfeebled  from  that  cause.  Take 
away  the  turf  and  soil  without  injuring  the 
roots,  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  and  then  replace 
with  a  mixture  of  half-rotten  manure  and  good 
fine  soil.  In  all  probability  in  about  three  years 
this  treatment  will  restore  it  to  a  fairly  vigorous 
state  of  health.  In  the  meantime  if  any  berries 
should  be  formed  have  them  removed  for  the 
first  two  years,  while  they  are  in  a  green  state. 
—J.  C.  C. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


&\nfg\ng  to  the  Apple  trees.— In  the 
county  of  Somerset  there  is  a  custom  of  singing 
to  the  Apple  trees  on  the  eve  of  Twelfth  Night, 
old  style.  How  the  custom  originated  1  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  unless  the  trees  are  sung  to  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  night,  and  the  stems  and  branches 
sprinkled  with  cider,  there  will  not  be  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  the  next  season.  The  labourers 
from  different  farms  collect  together,  and  com¬ 
mence  to  go  to  the  orchards  of  the  different 
farms,  and  then,  sometimes  with  drums  and 
fiifes,  as  well  as  pistols  and  guns,  with  some 
attempt  at  sin^ng  humorous  songs,  they  carry 
on  the  fun.  But,  before  they  commence  to 
sing,  the  owner  of  the  orchard  is  expected  to 
supply  them  with  cider.  When  this  is  obtained 
the  fun  begins.  Some  of  them  perched  on  the 
branches,  and  others  below  on  the  ground,  first 
sing  a  song,  and  then  they  sprinkle^^  branches 
with  some  of  the  cHer,  the  wholi  affak^~^  Ih 
with  shouts  and  hurrahs  thit  on  ^ui^evenlui 
may  be  heard  two  or  three  miles  away. — J.  C. 


SO.ME  USEFUL  ANNUALS. 

The  few  sorts  of  annuals  which  I  shall  name  are 
selected  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who,  being  fond  of  flowers,  find  some  difficulty 
in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  tender  bed¬ 
ding  plants  with  which  to  fill  their  beds  and 
borders.  In  too  many  cases  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  flower  beds  and  borders  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  available  space  under 
glass  to  provide  plants  for  them.  .In  other 
gardens  there  are  isolated  beds  and  bare 
borders  quite  neglected,  and  therefore  un¬ 
sightly  all  the  summer,  while  a  judicious 
selection  of  annual  flowers  and  a  little  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  money  would  make  them 
attractive  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Those 
who  may  have  large  twds  or  borders  and  poor 
soil  cannot  choose  more  attractive  flowers  than 
single  Chrysanthemums ;  they  are  quite  hardy, 
vigorous  growers,  and  continuous  bloomers. 
This  is  just  the  kind  of  plant  to  sow  w’here  few 
other  things  will  thrive  ;  provided  the  position  is 
not  shaded,  the  character  of  the  soil  is  not  of  much 
consequence.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
will  not  thrive  better  in  a  good  soil  than  in  a 
poor  one,  but  our  object  just  now  is  the  filling 
of  bare  spaces  and  making  them  attractive — 
desiderata  not  to  be  effected  with  more  choice 
subjects.  For  such  a  purpose  one  may  select  a 
long  while  before  more  suitable  plants  are  found 
than  the  single  Chrysanthemums.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  to  stir  up  the  soil  and  make  the 
surface  moderately  fine  for  the  reception  of'  the 
seed.  The  best  varieties  to  select  for  this 
purpose  are  atro-coccineum,  scarlet ;  Burrid^e- 
anum,  crimson  and  yellow ;  carinatum,  white 
and  yellow;  Lord  Beaconsfield,  crimson  and 
yellow ;  luteum,  yellow ;  The  Sultan,  dark 
velvet  and  crimson ;  venustum,  crimson  and 
white ;  and  W.  E.  Gla<lstone,  dark  red.  These 
may  be  either  sovm  separately,  and  arranged 
according  to  their  different  colours,  or  the  seed 
may  be  mixed  before  sowing,  as  they  all  grow 
about  the  same  height.  It  will  be  found  that  if 
the  colours  are  indiscriminately  mixed  the  effect 
will  be  much  more  pleasing  than  that  produced 
by  the  most  successful  attempt  to  range  them  in 
distinct  colours.  In  rich  ground  they  grow  about 
3  feet  high,  and  in  other  cases  the  height  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
The  seed  may  either  be  sown  broadcast  or  in 
drills ;  in  either  case  it  must  be  only  lightly 
covered  with  fine  soil.  If  the  plants  should 
come  up  too  thickly  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
thin  them  out,  and  if  the  young  plants  are  care¬ 
fully  lifted  when  they  have  grown  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  may  ^  used  to  fill  up  gaps  where 
there  are  thin  places.  If  in  a  poor  soil  they  will  be 
helped  wonderfully  by  a  good  root-watering 
once  a  week.  In  a  good  soil  they  are  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
the  watering-pot.  For  sowing  in  clumps  in 
mixed  borders  these  annuals  are  eminently  suit¬ 
able.  In  that  case  they  will  require  the  aid  of 
a  few  stakes  and  ties  to  support  them. 

Nasturtiums  are  probably  the  easiest  of  all 
annuals  to  cultivate,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  soil.  In  the  case  of  new 
gardens  there  are  often  ugly  banks  and  un¬ 
sightly  corners  where  a  bit  of  green  and  some 
bright  flowers  would  be  most  acceptable.  In 
all  such  cases  Nasturtiums  are  the  plants  to 
employ.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  loosen  the 
soil  and  drop  in  a  few  seeds  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  the  Work  is  done.  They  will  not 
even  involve  the  trouble  of  clearing  them  away 
after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  for  the  first 
frost  does  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
Nasturtium— tall  and  dwarf.  Where  there 
is  much  space  to  cover  tall  ones  should 
be  selected.  These  will  run  along  on  the 
ground,  or,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  training, 
may  be  me^e  to  hide  low  walls  or  other  un¬ 
sightly  objects.  Many  of  the  dwarf  Nasturtiums 
are  well  suited  for  bedding  in  summer  even  in 
prominent  positions,  the  Tom  Thumb  varieties 
being  compact  growers  and  continuous  bloomers ; 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  beds  to  fill 
each  bed  may  be  sown  with  a  separate  colour. 
One  may  he  crimson,  another  yellow,  the  third 
~  ttteil,  also  scarlet  and  gold.  A  pretty  cc0fi^ 
^on  for  a  largo  bed  are  the  crimson,  yellow, 
ipotted  varieties,  leaving  ini;TK:bii;t  enase 
'or  an  edging  of  King  of  Tom  Thui|i|)^ 


has  very  dark  foliage,  and  contrasts  well  with 
the  others.  The  quality  of  the  soil  for  Nastur¬ 
tiums  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  it  had 
better  be  rather  poor  than  rich.  In  rich  soil 
they  make  more  leaves  than  flowers.  In  every 
case  it  should  be  stirred  up  9  inches  deep  and 
be  broken  rather  fine.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  April  in  drills  or  pressed 
singly  half  an  inch  into  the  soil,  and  6  inches 
apart  every  way.  As  the  plants  grow  rapidly, 
they  soon  cover  the  surface,  and  only  the  very 
strongest  weeds  are  able  to  come  through  the 
dense  growth  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Tall  branchino  Larkspur-s  are  valuable 
where  large  spaces  have  to  be  filled.  They  are 
better,  perhaps,  for  large  masses  than  for  small 
clumps,  but  in  large  borders  where  the  clumps 
can  be  2  feet  over  they  are  very  useful,  and  the 
flowers,  being  blue,  offer  an  agreeable  change 
from  most  others.  There  is  a  degree  of  elegance 
about  the  growth  of  these  Larkspurs  that  is 
very  pleasing.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  coarse¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  peculisirity  in  the  form  of  the 
flower,  which  is  interesting.  As  regards  culti¬ 
vation,  I  may  remark  that  they  love  the  sun 
and  a  deep  and  moderately  rich  soil.  The 
middle  of  April  is  soon  enough  to  sow  them. 
Sow  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  or  for  massing 
in  large  beds  it  may  be  sown  broadcast ;  in  any 
case  if  the  plants  come  up  too  thickly  they  must 
be  thinned  out  to  about  6  inches  apart.  They 
commence  to  flower  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
continue  in  bloom  until  the  end  of  September. 

The  Canary  Creeper  is  an  easily-managed 
annual,  not  often  grown  in  any  other  way  than 
as  a  climber ;  it  is,  however,  equally  well  suited 
for  bedding  purposes.  Given  a  fairly  good  soil, 
and  a  position  that  is  not  much  shaded,  and 
when  used  alone  in  a  small  bed  it  makes  a  very 
pleasing  object.  The  soft  yellow  of  its  flowers 
and  its  wiry  growth  form  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  general  run  of  stiff-habited  bedding 
plants ;  but  it  never  looks  better,  perhaps,  than 
when  a  border  next  to  a  wall  or  building  is  de¬ 
voted  to  it.  1  once  used  it  in  this  way  in  a  border 
about  3  feet  wide.  The  soil  was  liberally  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  seed  sown  in  pots,  seven  or  eight 
seeds  being  put  into  each  potabout  the  third  week 
in  April.  To  get  the  plants  strong  the  seed  pots 
were  placed  in  a  greenhouse  where  they  soon 
came  up.  After  l^ing  hardened  off  they  were 
planted  out  in  the  end  of  May  six  inches  apart 
all  over  the  border,  and  as  this  w'as  of  consider¬ 
able  length  I  saw  that  there  would  be  too  much 
flat  surface  to  look  well.  I  therefore  out  off  the 
tops  of  some  feathery  Pea  sticks,  and  stuck  them 
three  or  four  in  a  clump  at  intervals  of  every 
5  feet.  When  the  plants  began  to  grow  they 
soon  covered  the  surface  of  the  larder,  and 
then  took  to  the  sticks,  which  they  covered  in 
a  verv  short  time,  and  formed  mounds  that 
served  to  break  up  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that 
when  looked  at  from  a  short  distance  off  they 
appeared  like  coloured  waves,  which,  if  not 
striking,  were  at  least  showy.  J.  C.  C. 


SpirSBCtS. — There  are  some  four  really  good 
border  kinds  of  these.  Spiraea  japonica  is  in 
perfection  about  midsummer  on  the  open  border. 
This  is  the  sort  so  much  forced  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  about  London  in  spring.  It  is  a  meat  use¬ 
ful  border  plant,  and  is  easily  and  quickly 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  one  good  root 
making  many  plants  in  a  year.  Plenty  of  plants 
should  be  grown,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
taken  up  annually  for  forcing,  and  put  back  into 
the  border  again,  when,  if  the  forced  shoots  are 
cut  away,  fresh  ones  will  be  produced,  and  good 
flowers  in  the  autumn.  The  plant  grows  freely 
in  any  situation.  The  best  variety  of  the  family 
is  S.  palmata,  which  grows  about  18  inches  or 
2  feet  high,  producing  broad  palmate  leaves  and 
broad  corymbs  of  rosy  red  flowers,  which  are 
exceedingly  pretty  either  in  a  cut  state  or  on 
the  plants.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
hardy  plants,  and  a  great  favourite.  Some  com¬ 
plain  that  it  does  not  grow  well,  but  in  a  dp^, 
but  strongish  soil,  it  grows  and  flowers  with 
great  freedom.  Wb  have  many  fine  clumps  of 
it,  all  propagated  from  one  small  plant  received 
a  few  years  ago.  It  should  be  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots  in  October.  S.  venusta  is 
a  taller-growing  variety,  producing  pink  flowers, 
and  flowering  later  than  palmata;  ic  is  a  pretty 
variety,  not  so  effective  os  the  latter.  S.  Fili- 
pendula  flore  pleno  and  S.  Ulmaria  florej)leno. 


the  Meadow  '  Swoet,  are  also  pretty  varieties, 
,!  flowers  produced  in  July, 
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SPRING  GARDENING. 

ALTHoron  this  intereatiiig  branch  of  flower 
gardening  is  generally  nnderstood  to  be  closely 
related  to  bedding  out,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  confined  to  beds  of  any  shape. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  effective  when  seen  in 
sheltered  nooks  and  corners,  or  on  warm 
borders  close  to  the  dwelling  honsc,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  evergreen  shrubs  ;  and  even  the 
anallest  garden  can  be  made  cheerful  during 
the  earliest  months  of  the  year  by  a  liberal  use 
of  hardy  spring  flowering  plants.  They  go  on 
increasing  in  size  and  effectiveness  year  after 
year,  and  do  not  need  a  tithe  of  the  labour 
that  plants  for  summer  bedding  do.  In  mild 
winters,  too,  there  are  always  a  few  blossoms 
to  keep  garden  interest  alive,  and  directly  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen  these  bright  harbingers 
of  spring  unfold  their  petals,  and,  although 
QOftiy  of  humble  growth,  and  not  possessing  the 
brilliancy  of  colouring  that  plants  from  warmer 
regions  do,  they  are  nevertheless  greatly  prized 
from  the  fact  of  their  flowering  at  a  time  when 
flowers  are  most  welcome. 

Amongst  those  most  deserving  of  extensive 
culture,  I  may  mention  Pri.mrosbs  and  Polyan- 
THUSSS,  in  many  varied  colours,  which  usually 
anticipate  the  spring  by  flowering  more  or  less 
daring  the  whole  of  the  winter,  the  single  white 
Primrose  being  especially  precocious.  Single 
kinds  may  be  readily  increased  from  seed,  but 
where  distinct  colours  are  most  desired,  division 
of  the  crowns  is  the  readiest  means  of  increasing 
the  stock.  I  find  it  best  to  divide  directly  the 
flowering  is  over,  replanting  deeply,  so  that 
only  the  top  of  the  crown  is  loft  awve  ground. 
Water  freely  in  dry  weather,  and,  if  they  are 
not  planted  in  a  shaded  position,  screen  them 
temporarily  from  the  sun’s  rays.  They  naturally 
grow  most  luxuriantly  under  deciduous  trees, 
where  the  c  mopy  of  foliage  effectually  shades 
them. 

Aconites  and  Snowdrops  should  find  a  place 
in  every  garden.  They  succeed  admirably 
under  the  shade  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  do  not 
need  the  perpetual  lifting  and  replanting  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  necessarr  in  the  ease  of  most  plants 
of  a  bulbous  rooted  character ;  in  fact,  when 
once  planted,  they  enjoy  being  left  alone,  and 
are  more  effective  when  seen  in  well-established 
masses.  They  do  well  under  deciduous  trees, 
or  on  any  bank  or  border  neeu:  the  dwelling 
house  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow. 

HEPATICA.S,  blue,  white,  and  pink,  both  single 
and  doable,  are  lovely  little  spring  flowers,  which 
do  much  to  light  up  the  garden  with  their 
bright  colours.  Like  the  preceding,  they  re¬ 
quire  to  be  grown  in  clamps  of  several  years’ 
standing  to  really  effective.  The  beat  time 
for  increasing  them  by  division  is  jnst  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  Cut  up  the  clamps,  and 
replant  in  May  ;  they  will  then  make  good 
growth,  and  flower  well  the  following  season. 

Pansies  and  Violas  are  such  continnons 
flowering  subjects  that  they  embrace  the  whole 
floral  year.  As  spring  flowering  plants  they 
are  nnranalled — in  fact,  a  garden  may  be  made 
most  effective  with  this  family  alone.  I  well 
remember  how  beantifnl  they  were  in  the 
spring  flower  garden  at  Cliveden.  For  early 
flowering  young  plants  are  beat,  propagated 
from  cuttings  in  J une,  and  planted  out  in  good 
rich  soil  as  soon  as  rooted  ;  they  will  then  be 
fine  sturdy  plants,  fit  for  putting  into  position 
in  October,  and  will  commence  to  flower  very 
early  in  spring. 

Myosotis,  or  Forget-me-not,  is  a  lovely  gem 
among  dwarf  spring  flowers.  If  sown  in  \lay, 
the  young  plants  will  form  good  clamps  by  the 
autumn,  and  will  begin  to  flower  in  February. 
A  position  sheltered  by  overhanging  trees  or 
shrubs  is  best,  as  in  exposed  positions  the 
blooms  get  Injured  by  spring  frosts.  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  and  its  white  variety  are  probably 
the  beet  for  early  flowering,  but  M.  azorica  is 
an  excellent  border  plant,  and  seeds  freely. 
M.  dissitifiora  is  rather  a  shy  seed  bearer ;  it 
sncceeds  well  propagated  by  palling  portions  of 
the  old  plants  to  pieces  in  July,  dibbling  them 
in  a  shady  position,  and  keeping  them  moist 
until  rooted. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  have  a  fine 
effect  in  early  spring,  growing  freely  in  light 
Bandy  soil.  The  roots  should  be  planted  early 
in  Febraary.  Anemones  are  readily  increa^ 
from  seed  sown  as  soon  it  ripe,  an(|if  tl 
plants  are  left  in  the  ground will  fib'  “ 
the  next  March. 


Ababis  and  Alyssum  are  pretty  plants  fori 
rook  work  or  other  elevated  positions  ;  they 
flower  freely  and  very  early.  A  few  good  clamps 
of  Alyssnni  saxatile  oompaotnm  and  Arabis 
albida  help  to  make  a  gaMen  gay  even  while 
frost  and  snow  lie  upon  the  ground. 

The  Aitbribtias  make  excellent  companion 
plants  to  the  above,  their  lilac-coloured  flowers, 
prodnoed  in  masses,  being  most  effective. 
Gentiana  acanlis,  with  its  lovely  bine  blossoms, 
is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  culture.  It  makes  an 
excellent  edging,  and  does  best  in  very  firm  soil. 

Crocuses,  Squills,  and  Daffodils  should  be 
liberally  planted  in  good  large  clumps  where 
they  can  remain.  They  grow  freely  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  and  are  b^t  left  permanently 
in  the  ground.  The  drying- off  system  in  bags 
is  the  min  of  these  pretty  plants. 

Wallflowers  are  such  homely  plants  that 
they  ought  to  find  a  place  near  the  windows,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  cheerful  flowers,  but 
more  especially  for  their  fateful  perfume  ;  the 
single  kmds  are  the  earliest  to  bloom ;  sow  in 
Maroh,  and  transplant  in  May.  Violets  of  the 
single  blue  kinds  should  be  planted  in  good 
Urge  clamps,  readily  accessible  ;  replant  after 
they  have  done  flowering  in  May. 

Phlox  verna  and  Phlox  .subulata,  with 
rosy  pink  flowers,  ought  to  be  far  more  generally 
grown  than  they  are,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and 
in  early  spring  completely  hidden  by  their 
wealth  of  blossoms. 

The  above  are  a  selection  of  really  good  early 
flowers  of  a  permanent  character  ;  but  several 
biennials,  such  as  Limnanthes  Donglasi,  Ne- 
mophilas,  Saponarias,  Ao.,  may  be  added  to  the 
list.  If  sown  in  Septemlrar,  these  flower  abun< 
dantly  the  following  spring.  J.  G. 


Phlox  Drummondi.»This  well-known 
garden  annual  has  been  wonderfully  improved 
of  late  years.  It  is  not  one  of  those  fleeting 
annuals  that  produoe  a  flash  of  flower  and  are 
soon  over,  like  the  Candytuft,  for  example, 
but  flowers  daring  the  whole  seMon.  The 
oolonrs  of  the  flowers  are  various — crimson, 
purple,  intense  scarlet,  pure  white,  pink,  lilac, 
and  other  shades.  Att^pts  have  been  made 
with  considerable  snocess  to  perpetuate  the 
best  kinds,  and  some  cultivators  propagate  the 

Slant  by  outtings,  like  Verbenas,  bnt  cuttings  to 
o  well  most  be  pat  in  in  August.  Seed  may 
be  sown  in  Marco  in  a  box  in  slight  heat,  and 
the  plants,  if  pricked  or  potted  off  afterwards, 
will  plant  ont  sacceasfnlly  in  May.  This  Phlox 
U  of  easy  culture. — J.  S. 

Anemonea  as  annuals.— Judging  from 
my  experience  of  A.  coronaria,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  best  way  is  to  treat  it  as  an 
annual  ;  the  first  year  after  sowing  our  plants 
were  fall  of  flower  all  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  ;  the  second  season,  too,  we  had  flowers, 
but  they  were  not  fit  to  compare  with  those  of 
the  first  yoAr  either  as  regards  quantity  or 
quality.  This  being  so,  I  intend  in  future  to 
make  a  fresh  sowing  every  spring,  and  I  would 
advise  others  to  do  the  same  ;  it  is  surprising 
whatanumberof  blooms  may  thus  bo  got,  and  at  a 
time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  The  way  to  get 
a  good  strain  is  to  keep  on  saving  seed  from  all 
the  best  sorts,  choosing  the  most  distinct  and 
brightest  or  clearest  in  oolonr ;  many  have  a 
dull  and  ineffective  appearance,  and  these 
should  be  weeded  out  when  discovered.  To 
grow  Anemones  well,  they  must  be  sown  on  a 
warm  sunny  border,  and  have  light  rich  soil, 
in  which  they  germinate  freely.  A  good  pre¬ 
paration  for  them  is  to  dig  in  a  heavy  dressing 
of  leaf-mould  or  old  hotbed  manure,  and, 
having  raked  the  ground  level  and  smooth, 
to  draw  shallow  drills  a  foot  or  so  apart 


HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS.! 

I  am  a  regular  and  interested  reader  of 
Gardening  Illustrated,  and  as  some  of  your 
other  subscribers  may,  like  myself,  have  but  little 
time  and  few  appliances  for  the  recreation  of 
flower  raising,  and  may  be  deterred  from  grow¬ 
ing  half-hardy  annuals  from  seed  by  the  some¬ 
what  elaborate  instmotions  nsnally  given  for 
this  process,  my  experience  of  last  season  may 
perhaps  be  of  service  to  them.  I  got  from  my 
grocer,  withont  charge,  two  or  three  empty  boxes 
snoh  as  are  used  for  sending  out  com  flour  and 
similar  articles  in  packets,  in  size  about 
24  inches  by  18.  With  a  few  small  pieces  of 
wood,  a  saw,  and  a  pocket  knife,  I  made  tops 
for  these,  which  I  glazed.  The  glass  was  the 
only  actual  outlay,  and  cost  about  eightpenoe 
per  box. 

In  these  I  put  some  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  in 
which,  about  the  middle  of  April,  I  sowed 
seeds  of  Asters,  single  Dahlias,  French  Mari¬ 
golds,  &o.  They  soon  came  up,  and  when  the 
young  plants  were  about  2  inches  high  I  scat¬ 
tered  a  thin  layer  of  short  manure  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  which  both  retained  the 
moisture  and  assisted  to  nourish  the  plants. 
About  the  beginning  of  Jane  I  planted  them  out 
in  the  borders.  The  Asters  and  Marigolds 
commenoed  to  bloom  early  in  August,  and  the 
Dahlias  about  the  end  of  that  month.  The 
Asters  bloomed  till  the  end  of  September,  by 
which  time  they  were  exhausted.  The  Mari¬ 
golds  and  Asters  were  in  full  bloom  when 
the  frost  cut  them  off  The  blooms  of  all 
the  plants  were  very  good,  and  while  the 
Marigolds  and  Dahlias  would  have  yielded 
many  more  flowers  had  I  been  able  to 
start  them  sooner,  the  Asters,  which  included 
Victoria,  Qnilled,  Dwarf  Chryeanthemum,  and 
Shakespeare,  gave  me  all  the  blooms  that  they 
could  possibly  give.  By  adopting  a  similar 
plan,  and  taking  the  ordinary  precautions  of 
guarding  the  young  plants  from  slugs,  and  the 
direct  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  and  giving  plenty 
of  air,  no  one  need  fail  to  have  an  ample  supply 
of  these  attractive  autumnal  flowers.  I  may 
state  that  I  got  the  boxes  and  made  the  tops 
the  previous  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  Pansy  and  Calceolaria  cuttings  during  the 
winter,  for  which  I  found  them  well  adapted. 
After  these  were  planted  out,  the  half-hardy 
seeds  were  sown,  and  when  these  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  borders,  the  boxes  were  again 
utilised  for  raising  hardy  biennials  from  seed. 

Dumbartonshire,  B. 


SOME  PLAGUES  OF  THE  ROCKERY. 

Of  course  you  mean  snails  and  weeds  ?  Well, 
they  are  great  plagues,  and  where  the  rockerv 
is  small,  as  mine  is,  and  the  plants  of  each 
species  to  be  counted  by  units  instead  of  by 
dozens  and  hundreds,  they  are  especially 
annoying.  There  cannot  be  anything  more  de¬ 
lightful  for  the  snail  or  slug  than  the  presence 
of  a  rookery  in  a  garden,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  they  hold  meetings  and  discuss  social 
questions  they  always  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  kind  friends  who  have  provided  them 
with  such  a  paradise.  The  stones  are  so 
delightful  to  shelter  under,  and  some  of  the 
plants  are  such  dainty  morsels,  that  they  must 
be  thankful  for  such  kind  caterers.  How  they 
luxnrtate  in  Lychnis  alpina  I  I  have  one 
small  olnmp  of  it,  and  I  have  taken  more 
than  two  dozen  slugs  and  snails,  small  and 
large,  off  it  in  one  evening.  Then  how  de¬ 
lightful  are  the  large,  thick  leaves  of  Ramondia 
pyrenaica  I  What  a  nice  soft  counterpane 
they  make.  And  then  how  delightful  to  be  able 


,  to  eat  one’s  bedclothes,  especially  when  one  can 

_ _  _ _ ^  the  find  another  blanket  the  next  night— far  bettor 

seed  should  be  scattered  thinly  therein,  and  than  Vigil’s  heroes  devouring  their  own  tables  1 
then  covered  with  fine  soil.  Soon  after  this  the  Now,  with  regard  to  these  peats,  there  is  but 
plants  will  be  up,  and  ought  then  to  be  thinned  one  remedy  ;  they  mast  be^  hunted  outindividu- 
ont,  so  as  to  leave  them  6  inches  or  8  inches  ally,  tracked  to  their  habitats,  and  thou  ruth- 
asnnder.  In  some  gardens  sings  are  very  lesaly  slaughtered,  and  especially  where  there 
troublesome,  and  quickly  eat  off  any  tender  are  certain  plants  to  which  they  are  dev'oted  ; 
seedlings  ;  to  prevent  this,  a  sprinkling  of  soot  why  they  should  be  so,  who  can  tell  ?  W  by,  if 
and  lime  mixed  should  be  scattered  over  the  bed  there  are  in  the  herbaceons  border  a  number  of 
early  in  the  morning,  when  t*ie  depredators  will  Delphiniums,  they  will  pick  oat  Belladoona,  os 
be  caught  and  destroyed  at  their  work.  Hand-  they  nsnally  do,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  taste 
picking  is  also  a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  to  which  we,  too,  are  subject ;  therefore,  when 
slags,  which  are  always  out  of  their  hiding-  our  friends,  the  slugs,  particnlarly  affect  a  cer- 
>lacea  immediately  after  rain  or  heavy  dews  tain  plant,  gnai^  it  weU.  There  is  no  better 
and  they  may  likewise  be  plan  for  Effecting  this  end  than  that  of 
K  auma  IJLlayuig  leaves  of  Broccoli  or  Cabbage:  tilaqiiig  a("W3Ua?  of  j^f^rat^^  zinc  round  the 
abotnCmacea  which  they  frequent— S.  Ia  ^Hjslant;  tWe  ir  eom^thing  which  the  slugs 
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do  not  like  in  its  rough  surface,  and  they 
will  carefully  avoid  it ;  only  bo  sure  that 
it  is  well  imbedded  in  the  ground,  or  they  will 
manage  to  get  underneath  it.  Then,  as  to  weeds, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  there  be  any 
dillicnlty  with  them?  Canyon  not  pull  them 
out?  Yes  ;  but  one  cannot  do  everything 
oneself,  and  1  do  not  find  stooping  to  weed  an 
agreeable  pastime  for  an  elderly  gentleman. 
You  must  then  commit  it  to  others,  and  here  is 
the  difficulty  ;  some  of  the  alpines  look  so  un¬ 


weed  or  some  too  rampant  plant,  and  you  pull  manner  of  places,  showing  itself  with  the  trne 
it  up,  but  (especially  if  your  sight  is  not  very  persistency  of  a  Crowsfoot  in  all  directions.  Roaa 

food)  yon  may  possibly  pull  up  a  plant  with  it.  pyrenaica  is  another  plant  that  quires  to  be 
am  frequently  accused  by  my  daughter  of  doing  carefully  watched ;  it  throws  out,  in  the  manner 
such  things.  of  its  tribe,  underground  suckers,  and  will  come 

But  when  I  began  these  short  notes  these  two  up  some  distance  off  in  the  middle  of  a  plant 
plagues  were  not  chiefly  in  my  mind,  but  certain  wnich  you  have  to  disturb  to  get  rid  of  it ;  it  is 
plants  which  by  their  persistence  in  coming  up  very  pretty  when  kept  withm  bounds.  Then 
everywhere  and  refusing  to  be  exterminated  do  there  is  another,  a  Dianthns,  which  I  believe  to 
I  become  regular  nuisances.  To  this  category  be-  be  deltoides  (the  Maiden  Tink),  which  runs  all 
'  long  some  of  the  Sedums  (S.  acre  and  others),  over  the  part  of  the  little  rockery  where  it  U 


CLIMBING  TROP.KOLUMS. 

Where  among  climbers  hardy  and  tender  can 
we  find  one  to  equal  the  old  “  Stuntian  ”  in  effec- 
'  tiveness  ?  It  grows  with  great  rapidity,  is  at 
home  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  and  in  a 
short  time  from  sowing  forms  dense  masses  of 
rich  or  brilliant  colour.  The  ability  to  resist 
draught  and  an  arid  atmosphere  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  common  Nasturtium,  and 
should  be  borne  in  mind  more  than  is  usually 
the  case  by  those  who  have  poor  porous  soils  and 
sunburnt  positions  to  deal  with.  Generous 
treatment,  indeed,  does  not  best  suit  this  plant. 
When  it  gets  free  root-run  in  rich  soil  it  is  apt 
to  run  too  much  to  leaf.  Climbing  Tropjeolums 
are  capable  of  being  employed  in  many  wavs. 
They  may  be  trained  round  stakes  or  pea-sticks, 
up  poles  or  strings,  so  as  to  cover  walls,  or  they 
may  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over  bushes, 
dead  trees,  or  anything  similar.  One  of  the 
prettiest  ways  of  using  them  1  ever  saw  was  in 
the  case  of  a  small  roadside  inn,  the  whole  front 
of  which,  from  about  4  feet  above  the  ground  to 
the  roof,  was  covered  with  them,  the  plants 
being  in  large  pots,  and  the  vine  trained  on 
strings  at  varying  angles.  It  was  one  of  the 
brightest  floral  displays  I  ever  saw,  and  cheaply 
obtained.  I  commend  this  way  of  growing 
Nasturtiums  to  those  who  have  little  front 
gardens  or  paved  gardens  which  they  do  not 
care  to  disturb,  but  the  situation  must  be  sunny. 
There  is  another  section  of  climbing  Tropieo- 
lums,  equally  useful,  but  in  another  way — viz., 
those  of  the  Lobbianum  sections,  which  bloom 
in  winter.  These  have  a  more  refined  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  ordinary  Nasturtiums,  and  they 
may  be  used  very  effectively  in  the  open  ground 
in  summer ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  their 
great  value  consists  in  yielding  abundant  flowers 
through  the  winter  under  glass.  Cuttings  taken 
in  April,  grown  along  freely  in  summer,  and 
placed  under  glass  in  September,  will  flower  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  during  the  dull  months, 
and  will  form  a  blaze  of  colour  in  early  spring. 

J.  CORNHILL. 


commonly  like  weeds,  that  even  an  experienced 
grower  is  sometimes  in  doubt,  while  the  boy  or 
woman  you  employ  is  not  troubled  with  any 
doubts,  but  simply  makes  a  clean  sweep,  and 
vou  go  out  to  find  a  cherished  plant  gone. 
Where  the  rockery  is  large,  as  at  St.  Alban’s 
Court,  my  friend  Mr.  Hammond  has  trained 
a  party  for  this  work  exclusiveb^  she  is 
shown  what  are  to  come  up  &ifa  w}n±  t** 
remain;  but  thenLlrt i enhall  i^ 

another  difficulty.  You  want  to  gM  ria  of  tA 


They  throw  themselves  about  in  all  directions. 
They  are,  however,  oomparatively  easily  pulled 
up;  they  make  but  little  root,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  insinuate  themselves  amongst 
other  small-growing  things  that  they  become 
a  nuisance ;  still,  a  nuisance  they  are.  One 
of  the  most  troublesome  plants  that  I  have 
evar  introduced  into  mv  small  rockery  was 
'Sr  tls^nculoa  anemonoides  ;  in  an  evil  hour 
^t)l»ted  it  some  four  y<»rs'Jiyd,WMCI  i 
I0ive  not  got  rid  of  it  yet ;  it  oomes  uiMn  all 
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planted  ;  the  foliage  is  neat  and  the  flowers 
pretty,  but  at  the  same  time  it  runs  over  every¬ 
thing,  and  if  there  are  delicate-growing  plants 
in  its  way  it  is  sure  to  smother  them.  In  the 
only  damp  spot  in  my  rockery  I  have  found 
Sisyrinebium  convolutum  equally  troublesome  ; 
it  ^ws  very  rapidly  and  chokes  other  things 
^Iwb  |arp4^  ^he  same  place  and  require  room.* 
There  is  one  of  the  Campanulas  (I  flo  not 
know  iw^l}oy  [ii^hi:3|lf)i^  Ik  perfect  nuisance  I 
1^1  beauty-get  rid  of  It.  It 
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]  ooMV  ap  in  aU  vorto  of  pUoes  Ur  away  from 
'  where  i(  was  planted,  and  although  1  cut  it 
I  ftbout  as  much  as  1  can,  the  smallvst  piece  of 
it  flcema  to  grow.  1  suppose  in  time  1  shall 
I  banish  it.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  such  a  little 
'  ftm  as  Campanula  pulla  as  a  pest,  but  Mr. 
LAder  tells  me  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  I 
hsTO  had  as  much  difficulty  in  keeping  it,  as 
ilsga  seem  particularly  fond  of  it. 

1  have  named  a  few  plants  which  1  have  found 
i  tkos  troublesome  in  the  hope  that  some  other 
I  growers  may  give  a  warning  note  as  to  trouble* 
Mine  plants.  I  should  have  been  saved  a  world 
of  bother  if  I  had  known  in  time  before  I  plamted 
diese  which  1  should  have  had  to  repeat,  and  I 
■ay  perhaps  be  contemplating  plantiog  others 
which  may  be  equally  troublesome.  Many 
writers  are  good  enough  to  tell  us  wh^t  to 
plant ;  will  some  tell  us  what  to  avoid  ? 

Creeplnfir  Forfiret-me-not  (Omphalodes 
Tsma),  although  by  no  means  a  scarce  plant  in 
gardens,  is  seldom  seen  in  that  perfection  which, 
onder  favourable  conditions,  it  is  capable  of 
attainmg.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  a  damp 
ihady  position,  and  is  seen  to  best  advantage  on 
projecting  ledges  of  rook  where  there  is 
rafficient  soil  for  it  to  establish  itself.  In  licht  | 
■ndy  soil  or  in  sunny  places  it  never  does  wml ; 
indeM,  if  it  lives  at  all,  it  is  only  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence.  In  the  form  and  colour  of 
its  flowers  it  much  resembles  the  Forget-me-not, 
and  when  grown  as  just  stated,  it  forms  dense 
overhanging  masses,  literally  covered  with 
pretty  little  azure  white-eyed  flowers,  opening 
in  mild  seasons  as  early  as  February,  and 
continuing  throughout  a  good  part  of  the 
summer.  Its  leaves  are  oval-shaped.  A 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  sent  out  by 
Continental  growers,  make  a  good  companion  to 
it,  and  requires  much  the  same  treatment  as  the 
tine  kind. — D.  K. 

Lawn  weeds. — During  the  last  thirty  years 
I  have  tried  every  mode  of  destroying  these  that 
has  been  suggest^,  and,  taking  the  result  and 
coat  of  time  into  consideration,  1  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is,  after  the  first  cutting  in  the  spring,  to 
put  as  much  salt  on  each  weed  as  will  distinctly 
cover  it.  In  two  or  three  days  they  will  turn 
brown.  Those  weeds  that  have  escaped  can  be 
ditiinctly  seen,  and  the  operation  should  be 
repeated.  The  weeds  thus  treated  die,  and  in 
about  three  weeks  the  Grass  will  have  grown, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  vestige  of  disturbance 
left  Two  ^ears  ago  I  converted  a  rough  pasture 
into  a  tennui  ground  for  six  courts.  Naturally, 
the  turf  was  a  mass  of  rough  weeds.  It  took 
three  days  to  salt  them,  and  the  result  was  curi¬ 
ously  successful.  I  haid  one  lawn  with  more 
Daisies  than  Grass,  and  on  September  2,  1881, 1 
took  up  the  turf,  scratched  the  ground,  relaid 
the  turf  upside  down,  scratched  this  also,  well 
seeded  it,  sprinkled  it  with  soil,  and  in  one 
month  it  was  green  and  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  lawn.  Similar  trials 
have  been  made  in  each  month  from  March  and 
as  late  as  August  12,  but  the  earth  gaped  or 
cracked.  — Berkshire. 

Tritonia  aurea. — This,  when  grown  in 
pots,  is  often  seen  in  a  poor,  wretched  condition  ; 
It  is  very  subject  to  red  spider,  which  gets  on 
the  leaves,  and  not  only  disfigures  them  but 
quite  spoils  the  plant's  growth.  When  planted 
out,  this  insect  seldom  attacks  it ;  and  not  only 
does  the  foliage  remain  free  and  clean,  but  the 
plants  are  always  much  stronger,  and  produce 
more  than  double  the  bloom.  The  flower-spikes 
are  of  great  value  for  cutting,  as,  besides  being 
BO  light  and  elegant-looking,  the  flowers  are 
unique  in  form  and  colour,  and  continue  to 
open  in  water.  As  the  bulbs  of  Tritonia  aurea 
are  not  quite  hardy,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  a 
warm  sheltered  place,  the  most  suitable  situa¬ 
tion  being  close  up  against  the  foot  of  a  sooth 
wall,  or  immediately  in  front  of  a  greenhouse  or 
other  glass  structure,  as  there  the  soil  gets  a 
little  warmed  from  the  pipes  inside,  and  thus 
frost  is  prevented  from  penetrating  and  killing 
or  injuring  the  plants.  To  make  sure  of  keeping 
frost  out  and  having  the  bulbs  safer,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  before  winter  sets  in,  to  mulch  the  ground 
above  them  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  hal^rotten 
leaves  as  both  are  capital  non-conductors,  and 
frost  must  be  very  sharp  indeed  to  find  ita^w^y 
through  a  few  inches  of  either,  In  plantmg  th® 
Tritonia— which  may  W  ^oue  from  paU3hV 


almost  any  time,  and  early  in  spring  if  the 
roots  are  at  rest — plenty  of  sand  should  be  used.  | 
This,  insuring  quick  drainage  around  the  bulbs, 
saves  them  from  rot — a  msdady  to  which  they 
are  subject  when  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  wet  earth  while  lying  dormant  in 
winter. — S.  D. 

Erythrina  Oriata-eralli.— Both  for  green¬ 
house  decoration  and  for  planting  outdoors  in 
some  sheltered  comer  this  plant  is  very 
eflective  when  loaded  with  its  clusters  of  ooral- 
red  flowers.  The  most  satisfactory  way  in 
which  to  grow  it  is  to  plant  it  out  early  in  the 
summer  in  rich  soil.  Its  roots  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  during  winter  if  covered  over 
with  some  dry  material  to  protect  them  from 
frost ;  but  a  better  way  is  to  lift  them  in 
autumn  and  store  them  in  a  cool  house  or  pit, 
planting  them  out  the  following  May.  In  warm 
soils  old  plants  may  now  and  then  1^  seen  that 
have  been  out  for  years. — \V.  C. 

LIQUORICE. 

In  former  times  the  culture  of  this  plant  formed 
an  important  industry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Worksop,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  where  it  was  supposed  to 
come  to  greater  perfection  than  elsewhere.  A 
hundred  years  or  more  ago,  when  herbal  mix¬ 
tures  were  more  in  favour  than  nowadays, 
Liquorice  was  credited  with  greater  virtues,  and 
consequently  much  in  demand.  It  is  still,  how- 


The  Liquorice  Plant. 

ever,  grown  to  some  extent  in  one  or  two 
English  counties.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  bears  pale 
blue  flowers.  By  the  best  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  soil  is  trenched  as  for  Horse-radish,  quite 
3  feet  deep,  and  a  light  sandy  loam,  such  as 
grows  Carrots  well,  suits  it  best.  Pieces  of  root 
with  the  crown  are  set  in  rows  2  feet  apart 
and  about  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  In 
October,  when  the  tops  die  down,  give  a  good 
dressing  of  rotten  dung,  and  in  March  fork 
lightly  between  the  rows.  In  the  course  of 
three  years  the  roots  are  ready  for  use.  It  is  a 
very  hardy  plant,  thriving  even  on  the  London 
clay. 

Byfleet.  J.  CoRNHlLt. 

Seedllngr  PentstemonB  are  capital  plants 
for  furnishing  a  supply  of  cut  blooms.  If  sown 
early,  and  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  in  boxes, 
so  as  to  get  them  to  make  nice  little  bushy 
plants  by  May,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  beds 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way ;  in  autumn  they 
will  produce  some  fine  spikes  of  flower,  and  they 
will  make  excellent  plants  the  second  season. 
If  saved  from  a  good  selection,  the  produce  will 
not  only  be  fine,  but  well  varied  in  colour  and 
marking.  Sprays  of  Pentstemons  are  extremely 
pretty  when  out  and  well  arranged  indoors,  the 
blooms  being  prettily  spotted  like  those  of  the 
Foxglove.  In  some  localities,  Pentstemons  are 
liable  to  sufier  from  exceptional  visitations  of 
frost,  and,  as  a  precaution,  cuttings  of  them 
should  be  inserted  in  cold  frames  in  the  autumn, 
so  as  to  Tmsure  a  supply  if  the  old  plants  get 
Pentstemons  are  readily  increased 
liielmi  of-seed. — J.  G.,  Gosport,  UNIVE 


I  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  from 
seed. — All  the  hardy  kinds  of  these  may  be 
sown  almost  at  any  time,  but  the  best  is  March 
and  April,  in  boxes,  in  a  cool  frame  or  hand- 
light.  The  seedlings  come  up  irregularly,  but 
all  that  do  grow  will  make  strong  flowering 
plants  by  autumn.  The' seed  should  be  sown  in 
a  light,  rich  soil,  be  barely  covered,  and  should 
be  kept  on  the  moist  side  and  cool.  Our  seed 
boxes  are  set  on  the  ground,  covered  by  a  small 
glass  sash,  and  are  constantly  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly 
up  the  sash  is  taken  off,  and  in  May  or  June 
they  are  pricked  out  in  rows  in  good  soil,  where 
they  remain  till  October,  when  they  are  planted 
out.  Seed  is  best  for  getting  up  a  stock  soon, 
and  if  a  few  good  packets  are  sown,  they  will 
provide  thousands  of  plants.  Only  good  strains 
should  be  propagated. — J. 

New  and  old  Mignonettes.— For  a  long 
time  people  have  been  content  with  one  sort  of 
Mignonette,  an  old,  free  flowering,  and  very 
fragrant  soi^  the  size  of  the  flowers  depending 
a  good  deal  on  culture.  We  have  now,  how¬ 
ever,  got  by  selection  about  a  dozen  different 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  old  variety  in  certain  respects.  Amongst 
the  best  is  the  new  Spiral,  a  free  flowering  sort 
that  produces  nioe-sized  heads  of  flower. 
Pyramidalis  is  a  branching  variety  that  produces 
very  large  heads  of  flower,  but  it  is  not  a  free 
grower  ;  and,  considering  the  purpose  for  which 
Mignonette  is  grown,  I  do  not  think  it  a  useful 
kind.  Grandinora,  gigantea,  and  other  sorts 
resemble  pyramidalis.  Go  vent  Garden  Favourite 
is  another  good  variety  resembling  the  Spiral 
and  better  than  the  common  kind  in  the  flower. 
All  sorts  should  be  sown  outdoors  in  April,  and 
the  seed  should  be  red-leaded  where  birds  are 
troublesome.  — S. 

REPLIES. 

1249L— NarolBSUS  maximiiB.— This  may  be  had  of 
all  the  leading  bulb  Importers.  The  true  variety  averages 
about  Is.  per  bulb,  the  trade  variety  considerably  less.— 
T.  J.  W. 

12482.— Sweet  William  seodUngs.— These  may 
be  left  where  they  are  until  open  weather  early  in  March, 
when  they  ehould  be  lifted  with  a  ball  and  placed  in  their 
blooming  quarters.  They  then  will  begin  new  growth  and 
settle  down  nicely  forsummer  bloom.— T.  J.  Wkavrr. 

12485.— Hyaclnthus  candlcans.- The  soil  being 
dry  and  well-drained,  plant  ae  soon  ae  possible,  placing  the 
bttlbs  6  inches  deep  and  about  12  inches  apart,  as  the  foliage 
is  rather  large.  It  looks  best  among  ehrubs  as  its  gawky 
appearance  is  then  partly  hidden.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
once  planted  may  be  left  until  it  has  exhausted  the  soil. — 
T.  J.  W. 

12476.— Red  spider  on  Pansies.— On  the 
approach  of  winter  red  spider  dies,  therefore 
there  is  no  need  to  adopt  remedial  measures 
before  spring.  If  when  the  cuttings  are  then 
planted,  and  they  are  dipped  in  a  solntion  of 
soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  2  ounces  to  the  gallon, 
the  eggs  will  be  killed.  The  summer  being  hot 
and  dry  the  insect  was  probably  on  the  plants 
when  the  cutting  were  token.  Sprinkling  the 
plants  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day  in  hot 
weather  prevents  its  getting  a  hold  on  them. — 
J.  C.  B. 

12498.— Flowers  near  vinery.— If  the 
soil  be  heavy  the  lime  would  bo  beneficial  if 
dug  in.  For  a  rockery  in  such  a  position  there 
are  plenty  of  flowers  as  well  as  hardy  Ferns. 
Try  Primulas  of  sorts,  Daisies,  London 
Pride,  Ourisia  coccinea,  Ei^throniums,  Fritil- 
laria.  Anemone  coronaria,  Forget-me-nots, 
Scilla  campanulato,  Cardaminepratensia,  Creep¬ 
ing  Jenny,  and  Hypericum  calycinum.  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal  would  flourish  amazingly,  and  the 
toll  variety  would  bo  very  effective.  Symphytum 
cancasicum  is  bold-looking,  and  its  bine 
flowers  effective,  and,  I  think,  would  do  well 
also.  Foxgloves,  Anemone  japonica,  and  A.  j. 
alba,  and  in  the  less  shady  portions  Columbines, 
would  give  a  few  taller-growing  plants. — T.  J. 
Weaver. 

12460.  —  Hollyhocks.  —  Hollyhocks  will 
form  bushes  6  feet  in  diameter  if  they  are 
allowed  to  throw  up  several  stems  from  one 
stool,  or  they  will  spread  out  nearly  m  much  if 
grown  to  one  main  stem  and  the  side  branches 
are  allowed  to  remain.  Sa^  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  May,  which  is  a  good  time,  the  plants  will 
become  very  strong  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  following  season  one  strong  main  stem  will 
be  thrown  up,  which  will  ultimately  branch  out 
inti>  the  form  «f  ft  pyramid,  the  lower  branches 
being  the  Ibng^t.  Next  season  the  same  plant 
jF^ouid  pro«lttcft  from  the 
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base ;  but  they  would  not  be  so  strong,  and  the 
flowers  would  also  be  of  inferior  quality.  My 
treatment  with  the  named  varieties  is  to  grow 
them  to  one  stem  only,  and  to  allow  the  side 
growths  to  remain  because  they  show  the 
natural  habit  of  the  plants.  Those  that  grow 
spikes  for  exhibition  remove  the  side  growths  to 
throw  all  the  vigour  of  the  plants  into  one 
supreme  effort  instead  of  dividing  the  sap  into 
the  numerous  channels  formed  by  the  lateral 
stems.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  beat  named 
varieties  to  remain  out  in  the  open  border 
through  the  winter.  They  ought  to  be  potted 
up  or  planted  in  frames. — J.  D.  K. 


THE  OOMINa  WEEK'S  WORK. 


G-lasshouses. 


After  the  clearing  out  of  Chrysanthemums 
from  conservatories  there  is  often  some  falling 
off  in  the  display.  This  should  be  remedied  by 
having  ready  such  plants  as  oome  into  bloom 
either  naturally  at  that  time  or  with  a  little 
forcing.  For  this  purpose  there  are  few  things 
better  than  the  different  varieties  of  winter¬ 
flowering  Salvias.  These,  combined  with 
Camellias,  forced  Lilacs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  double  and 
single,  early  sown  Cinerarias^  pot  Mignonette, 
Epacrises,  Correas,  Genistas,  and  Azaleas,  will, 
if  grown  in  suffioient  quantities,  keep  up  a  dis¬ 
play  little  inferior  to  that  which  may  be  looked 
for  later  on. 

It  often  happens  that  the  climbing  plants  em¬ 
ployed  to  cover  an  end  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  or 
to  famish  the  roof,  are  the  least  satisfactory  of 
its  occupants.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  plants  chosen  are  naturally  of  too  strong  and 
vigorous  a  habit.  In  this  case  they  either 
smother  everything  else  in  the  house  or  have  to 
be  so  severely  cut  in  as  to  interfere  with  their 
flowering,  and,  what  is  even  more  detrimental 
to  their  well-being,  they  generally  exhaust  the 
limited  quantity  of  soil  that  can  bo  afforded  them 
to  grow  in  to  such  an  extent  that  its  fertility 
cannot  be  kept  up  by  additions  or  manuring. 
Where  such  a  state  of  matters  exists  it  is  much 
the  beat  to  remove  the  old  plants  and  replace 
them  with  others  of  a  less  rampant  habit  ;  this 
will  give  an  opportunity  for  completely  removing 
the  soil.  This  is  essentieJ,  as  with  permanent 

Slants  of  this  kind  comparative  little  can  be 
one  in  the  way  of  removal  without  destroying 
the  roots  to  an  injurious  extent.  Whatever  is 
to  he  done  in  the  way  of  cleaning  >  conservatory 
climbers  from  the  worst  kinds  of  insects  that 
affect  them,  such  as  mealy  bug  and  scale,  should 
now  be  carried  out  while  the  plants  are  com¬ 
paratively  at  rest,  as' daring  this  time  the  work 
can  be  done  much  more  effectually  as  well  as 
with  less  injury.  These  pests  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated,  for  where  nothing  is  done 
beyond  periodically  freeing  the  plants  from  a 
portion  of  them,  the  work  has  to  be  repeated 
indefloitely,  the  result  being  a  continuous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  labour,  with  more  or  less  injury  to 
the  plants. 

There  has  of  late  years  been  such  improve 
ment  in  Gloxinias  that  they  may  now  be  had 
from  seed  little  inferior  to  the  named  varieties, 
and,  if  sown  at  once  in  a  brisk  heat  and  well 
attended  to,  they  will  make  nice  flowering 
stock  daring  the  summer.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  a  pan  filled  with  fine  sifted  soil,  and 
covered  thinly  with  a  little  of  the  finest. 
Directly  the  young  plants  are  up  they  must  be 
cet  close  to  the  glass,  as  the  usefulness  of  Glox¬ 
inias  is  much  reduced  if  they  are  at  all  drawn. 

The  annual  cleaning  of  Camellias  by  sponging 
the  leaves  and  removing  scale  insects  from  the 
shoots  should  at  once  be  attended  to.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  charged  with  soot,  they  are  greatly  benefited 
by  having  their  leaves  sponged  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  If  the  plants  are  turned  out  in 
beds — and  particularly  when  grown  in  pots  or 
tuba  in  conservatories,  where  some  warmth  is 
kept  up  daring  the  winter— especial  care  must 
bo  taken  that  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the 
soil,  is  not  allowed  to  get  dry,  orthe  buds  are  sure 
to  drop ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
white  varieties,  which  are  more  easily  affected 
in  this  way  than  the  others.  Where  any  large 
plants  of  inferior  kinds  exist  that  it  is  intended 
to  graft  with  better  sorts,  they now  bo 
headed  down  and  grafted.  If  tne  pV^fl|r;  ku 


branching  out,  they  may  be  out  down  8  inches 
or  10  inches  above  the  collar  and  cleft-grafted, 
putting  in  four  or  six  ;  bind  the  stock  round  so 
as  to  keep  the  scions  in  their  places,  and  sur¬ 
round  the  whole  with  ordinary  grafting  clay, 
after  which  they  may  be  plac^  in  a  house  or 
pit  where  a  little  extra  warmth  is  kept  up. 
Camellias  succeed  best  when  grafted  thus  early, 
before  the  sap  is  about  to  rise. 

Young  Fuchsia  plants,  struck  from  cuttings 
at  the  latter  end  of  summer,  that  have  been  kept 
on  growing  slowly  in  an  intermediate  tem¬ 
perature,  will  now  require  larger  pots.  Such 
as  have  occupied  5-inch  or  G  inoh  pots  may  bo 
moved  into  others  2  inches  or  3  inches  larger. 
Use  good  turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould, 
some  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  and  sand  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  which 
the  loam  naturally  contains  ;  but  Fuchsias  do 
not  require  the  soil  to  be  quite  so  open  as  some 
other  quick -growing  plants  do.  Pot  moderately 
firm,  and  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  to 
induce  a  close,  well-furnished  condition.  A 
well-grown  Fuchsia  should,  when  in  bloom, 
present  a  dense  mass  of  pendant  shoots  droop¬ 
ing  from  a  single  stem,  each  clothed  with 
healthy  foliage  and  flowers.  This  state  can  bo 
secured  in  these  autumn-struck  plants  in  a  way 
that  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  with  old  speci¬ 
mens,  or  with  later  spring-struck  stock,  although 
the  latter  make  nice  small  examples. 

Bedding  plants. — It  is  time  that  plants 
required  in  quantity,  of  which  the  stock  is 
limited  by  reason  of  restricted  space  for  winter¬ 
ing,  should  be  started  into  active  growth  for 
the  production  of  cattin>(B.  Coleus,  Iresines, 
Alternantheras,  and  variegated  Pelargoniums 
are  among  those  that  should  now  be  started, 
and  of  the  kinds  to  be  raised  from  seed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  now  being  sown  Gannas,  Cen- 
taureas,  Ferdinandas,  Grevilleas,  Solanums, 
Ferulas,  and  Chamtepenoes.  All  are  sown  in 
pans  and  covered  with  glass  till  germination 
has  taken  place  ;  bottom  heat  required,  65  degs., 
top  heat,  70  degs.  Gannas  that  were  lifted  and 
wintered  in  sheds  may  now  be  divided  into 
single  crowns,  and  be  potted  in  small  pots  and 
started  into  growth,  but  the  slower  the  growth 
is  excited  the  more  robustly  will  the  crowns 
come  up.  Dahlias  that  are  required  in  quantity 
should  be  at  once  placed  in  heat.  They  pro¬ 
duce  cuttings  most  freely  when  planted  on  a  b&d 
of  leaves  in  the  propagating  pit.  Cocoa  fibre 
refuse  or  leaf-soil  is  just  as  good  to  plant  them 
in  as  the  best  soil  that  can  to  got. 


Shrubbery. 

Conifers  and  other  trees. — For  all  Coni¬ 
fers  and  American  plants  the  top-dressing  is 
vegetable  soil,  that  is,  peat  or  well-rotted  leaf- 
soiL  If  well  decayed  stable  manure  can  be 
afforded  for  mixing  with  it,  the  trees  will  better 
appreciate  it.  Before  applying  the  dressing, 
remove  all  the  loose  top  soil.  Moss,  Couch 
Grass,  or  other  troublesome  weeds,  and  then 
give  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  the  new 
dressing  in  lieu  of  the  old  soil  cleared  off, 
making  it  firm  over  the  roots.  If  the  trees  are 
on  turf,  the  sods  may  be  at  once  rolled  back, 
but  should  not  be  beaten  down  till  a  good 
soaking  of  rain  has  taken  place  to  wash  the 
soil  in  about  the  roots.  Ornamental  trees  of 
every  sort  that  seem  waning  may  often  be 
resuscitated  by  treatment  of  this  kind.  Thorns, 
Beeches,  Limes,  Oaks,  and  the  like  are  not 
particular  as  to  character  of  soil,  provided  it  is 
good.  For  these  kind  of  trees  we  usually  use 
the  refuse  from  Vine  and  other  fruit  tree 
borders,  and  apply  the  manure  in  the  form  of 
a  mulching  over  the  entire  space  of  the  now 
dressing.  When  the  weather  is  such  that  top- 
dressing  cannot  bo  proceeded  with,  the  trench¬ 
ing  of  ground,  draining,  &o.,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  new  plantations,  should  bo  done, 
it  being  desirable  that  all  planting  be  completed 
and  the  roots  established  in  their  new  quarters 
ore  there  be  danger  of  a  check  from  drying 
March  winds  or  early  summer  drought. 


large  and  the  steins  a  considerable 


Fruit. 

Vines. — Advantage  should  bo  taken  of  bright 
days  for  running  up  the  temperature  of  the 
bouse  after  it  is  closed.  Mild  weather 
will  lend  an  inducement  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  night  temperature,  but  a  period 
bojerf  rest  being  absolutely  necessary  to  rmc- 
culture,  a  mean  of  60  degs.  must  not 
»|^lleV«xceeded  daring  the  houi's  d»rkii°s». 


Run  up  to  70  degs.  on  bright  mornings,  with  a 
chink  of  air  at  the  apex,  and  close  early  to 
insure  a  rise  to  75  degs.  for  a  short  time,  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Continue  direct 
syringing  until  the  bunches  are  well  formed, 
and  increase  the  fire  heat  if  they  show'  signs  of 
running  to  tendril  and  drawing  up  towards  the 
glass.  Memy  growers  leave  off  syringing  as  soon 
as  the  vines  break,  but  whenever  early  forcing 
is  carried  on  against  Nature,  a  good  syringe  in 
skilful  hands  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
keeping  the  vines  clean,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
through  the  early  stages  of  g^wth.  If  pruning 
and  cleansing  in  late  houses  be  still  in  arrear, 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  this  work  to  a  close. 
Avoid  the  barbarous  practice  of  depriving  the 
rods  of  their  natural  protection  by  scraping  off 
the  bark,  but  wash  them  well  with  strong  soap- 
water,  and  keep  the  ventilators  open  until  the 
time  arrives  for  starting  the  vines.  Prepare 
Muscat  houses  for  shutting  up  at  the  end  of  the 
month  by  giving  repeated  waterings  to  inside 
borders,  and  have  a  good  body  of  well-worked 
fermenting  material  ready  for  use  as  an  econo¬ 
miser  of  fire  heat,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  mild, 
soft  atmosphere,  so  essential  to  the  proper 
filling  and  bursting  of  the  buds.  If  Mus¬ 
cats  are  brought  on  steadily,  they  will 
break  evenly,  and  set  their  fruit  better  than 
if  placed  under  high  pressure  before  they  come 
into  flower;  moreover,  having  the  whole  of 
the  summer  before  them,  the  fruit  will  become 
thoroughly  ripe  by  the  end  of  August,  the  vines 
will  have  a  long  season  of  rest,  and  the  Grapes, 
being  finished  under  bright  sun  heat,  will  be  in 
the  ^st  possible  condition  for  keeping  after  re¬ 
moval  to  the  Grape  room.  A  mid-season  house 
containing  mixed  kinds  may  now  be  started  in 
the  usual  way. 


Vegetables. 

Early  Potatoes  should  now  be  on  the  move, 
and  the  sprouts  strong  and  vigorous.  Early 
Peas  on  south  borders  should  be  earthed  up  and 
stioked.  Nothing  hurts  young  Peas  so  much  as 
dry,  harsh  winds.  Some  growers  run  the  plough 
up  the  middle  of  each  row  and  leave  the  Peas  iu 
a  valley,  and  thus  the  winds  blow  over  their 
heads  ;  this  is  a  capital  plan,  and  one  of  which 
we  have  for  several  years  known  the  benefit. 
A  sowing  of  second  earlies  may  be  made  at  once. 
Another  sowing  of  Beans  should  be  made  at 
once.  This  is  a  good  time  to  form  and  plant 
new  Horse-radish  beds.  The  land  should  be 
thoroughly  trenched  ;  after  this  operation  wait 
until  the  surface  gets  dry  and  workable.  Plant 
1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  3  feet  row  from  row, 
with  a  crowbar,  selecting  young  growing  pieces 
with  a  top.  Globe  Artichokes  may  also  bo 
planted  on  rich  land,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  larger  the  top  or  crown,  the  better 
it  is  liked.  Rhubarb  (Hawk’s  Champagne)  is 
now  grand  in  quality  grown  and  forced  in  clean 
leaves,  which  are  much  better  than  manure.  A 
forkful  of  long  manure  placed  on  the  covers  just 
now  on  outside  beds  will  soon  cause  Rhubarb 
to  push,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Seakale  ; 
but  even  in  this  case  there  should  be  ashes  first, 
and  then  a  little  long  manure  over  all.  Excel¬ 
lent  Rhubarb,  much  superior  to  long  lean  stalks, 
will  thus  be  ready  in  March.  We  get  our 
earliest  spring  Potatoes  out  of  boxes  2  feet 
square.  We  fill  them  with  leaf-soil  and  loam, 
and  plant  nine  good  sets  in  each.  When  they 
are  0  inches  high  we  give  each  a  good  watering 
and  earth  up,  making  each  box,  or  rather  the 
soil  in  the  box,  into  a  sharp  ridge.  They  are 
most  impatient  of  too  much  water  ;  seldom  ia 
any  more  required  after  this  earthing  up.  They 
are  grown  in  Peach  houses  under  the  trees,  and 
prove  most  serviceable.  Early  Peas  in  l^xes 
we  grow  in  vineries  for  the  present.  We  have 
now  ready  for  use  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  A8paraga5, 
French  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Snow’s  White  Bros- 
ooli,  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Cucumbers. — A  few  seeds  of  Telegraph  may 
now  be  sown  in  small  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
soil,  and  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  light,  well- 
heated  pit.  Cuttings  of  a  good  strain  may 
also  be  struck  in  a  sharp  bottom- heat,  provided 
they  can  be  taken  from  healthy  plants  which 
are  free  from  insects.  To  ensure  success,  select 
firm,  short-jointed  shoots,  insert  them  singly  in 
small  pots  filled  with  fibry  turf,  previously 
warmed  to  a  temperature  of  80  degs.,  plunge 
juiider  belb  glasses,  and  treat  as  seedlings  after 
j  they  are  yvell  Topted.  Where  Cucumber 
j  hpujseS  are  ihto  sections,  this  is  a  good 
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I  time  to  take  one  in  hand  and  direst  the  plants 
I  of  all  the  fruit  and  a  portion  of  the  old  foliage 
that  may  have  become  infested  with  spider  or 
mildew — two  of  the  worst  enemies  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  winter  cultnre.  Cleanse  the 
hoQseand  glass,  syringe  with  a  mild  insecticide, 
and  top- drees  the  beds  or  x>ots  with  fresh  virgin 
loam  and  horse  manure.  If  worms  have  found 
their  way  into  the  beds  or  pots,  warm  clarified 
lime-water  will  soon  dislodge  them.  See  that 
hooees  in  full  bearing  are  not  over-cropped, 
feed  well  with  warm  liquid  manure  and  guano- 
water  alternately,  fill  the  evaporating  pans 
with  the  same,  and  top  dress  the  roots  with 
fresh  maiden  loam  a  little  and  often.  With  in¬ 
creasing  length  of  days  syrinmng  may  be  more 
frequent,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  rais¬ 
ing  a  scalding  steam  from  the  pipes  when  they 
lie  hot.  Many  houses  of  winter  Cucumbers 
are  ruined  by  scalding  steam  from  highly- heated 
pipes,  and  it  generally  happens  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  not  ducovered  until  it  is  too  late  to 
•eek  a  remedy.  Amateurs  and  others  who 
grow  their  Cucumbers  upon  the  old-fashioned 
principle  and  depend  upon  their  own  seed  beds 
for  plants,  should  now  set  about  getting  the 
materials  ready  for  making  up  a  bed  sufficiently 
Urge  to  receive  a  one- light  frame.  Good 
■table  manure,  well  worked  and  fermented,  and 
sound  Oak  leaves  in  equal  proportions,  will 
work  up  well  together. 

BOSBS. 

YELLOW  ROSES. 

Thrsb  are  such  general  favourites  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best, 
and  to  state  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
best  suited.  Let  us  begin  with  sorts  best 
adapted  for  walls  or  pillars.  For  these  purposes 
the  greatest  choice  will  be  found  amongst  the 
Noisettes,  and  one  cannot  make  a  mistake  by 
placing  Celine  Forestier  first.  This  variety  is 
well  suited  for  covering  walls  of  medium  height, 
and  also  for  pillars.  It  is  sufficiently  vigorous 
and  flowers  with  so  much  freedom  as  to  justify 
its  being  planted  in  the  most  prominent 
positions.  No  other  yellow  Rose,  too,  is  so 
well  suited  for  pot  culture  ;  when  trained  to 
walls  or  pillars  the  only  pruning  it  requires  is 
having  some  of  the  exhausted  wood  cut  out  at 
the  end  of  February.  Solfaterre  has  pale  yellow 
buds,  but  as  they  open  the  colour  gets  lighter. 
It  is  probably  as  hardy  as  any  variety  in  this 
section.  It  is  certainly  unsurpassed  as  a  climber, 
growing  vigorously,  and  frequentlj^  making 
shoots  8  feet  and  9  feet  long  in  one  season. 
Where  there  is  a  large  space  to  cover  with  a 
Rose  that  possesses  quality  as  well  as  a  hardy 
constitution,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
superior  to  this.  Ophirie  is  a  Rose  that  has  lost 
some  of  its  popularity  since  the  introduction  of 
Mar^chal  Niel — a  misfortune  so  far  as  our 
gardens  are  concerned,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
Roses  that  thrive  well  against  a  wall  with  asouth 
aspect.  It  has,  however,  one  drawback — it 
produces  rather  small  flowers,  but  these  are  so 
plentiful  that  their  size  ought  not  to  be  a  matter 
having  much  weight.  Planted  in  good  soil,  and, 
with  but  little  pruning,  it  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction. 

Mabbchal  Nibl  is  so  well  known  that  I 
only  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
as  a  climbing  Rose  under  glass  it  has  no  equal, 
bat  its  behaviour  in  the  open  air,  as  a  rule,  is  of 
quite  an  opposite  character,  and  1  have  not  yet 
met  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  why  it  can¬ 
not  be  as  well  grown  in  one  place  as  in  another. 
All  1  know  about  it  is  that  here,  in  the  favoured 
county  of  Somerset,  it  does  no  good  on  open 
walls  ;  yet  in  a  village  five  miles  ofif  a  single 
plant  covers  the  south  front  of  a  country  resi¬ 
dence,  and  flowers  every  year  in  the  most  pro¬ 
fuse  manner.  Another  instance  of  its  thriving 
has  been  more  than  once  brought  to  my  notice 
by  a  lady  who  resides  in  Cheshire.  She  has 
this  Rose  growing  against  her  house  in  the  most 
luxuriant  health,  and  it  produces  flowers  freely 
every  year.  It  appears  that  no  one  can  say 
whether  it  will  grow  and  flower  well  or  not  in 
any  particular  place  until  it  has  been  tried.  A 
singular  fact  connected  with  this  Rose  is  that 
it  does  not  adapt  itself  to  pot  culture.  Triomphe 
de  Rennes  is  an  old  canary-coloured  RoMli^f 
considerable  merit.  It  r^j  a  j  fairly  ril^rQu^ 
grower,  and  produces  iM  ’flowers  in  Ifcrle 
olusters.  When  trained  to  a  wall  the  most 


severe  winters  do  not  often  injure  it-^that  is,  if  the  first  year.  In  the  month  of  May  in  the 
it  occupies  a  south  or  west  aspect.  When  succeeding  year  plant  them  out  in  good  soil  in 
planted  out  under  glass  it  is  a  very  vigorous  the  open,  where  they  can  remain  until  they 

S rower,  but  when  so  grown  the  expanded  flower.  The  best  twelve  hardy  perennial  garden 
owers  are  nearly  white.  Than  Fortune's  Roses  are — A.  K.  Williams  (carmine  red),  Annie 
Yellow  we  have  no  more  vigorous  growing  Wood  (crimson),  Charles  Lefebvre  (dazzling 
yellow  Rose  for  planting  against  open  walls,  scarlet).  Duchess  de  \'allombro8a  (pale  pink). 
Although  I  have  placed  it  with  the  Noisettes  it  Edward  Morren  (carmine),  John  Hopper 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Ayrshire  Roses,  an  (brilliant  rose),  Helen  Paul  (white),  Mabel 
explanation  sufficient  to  account  for  its  Morrison  (pale  piuk).  Empress  of  India 
vigorous  growing  character.  The  flowers  are  (maroon),  Boule  de  Neige  (white),  Francois 
less  beautiful  tl^  those  of  any  I  have  yet  Miohelon  (bright  rose),  and  Captain  Christie 
named,  but  their  coppery-yellow  colour  gives  (flesh  colour).— J.  C.  C. 

them  a  singular  appearance.  It  is,  however,  de-  _ 

serving  of  a  place  in  this  list  on  account  of  its 

hardiness  and  its  adaptability  for  covering  large  FRUIT, 

spaces.  It  is,  moreover,  not  very  particular  as  to 

soil — a  sufficient  recommendation  of  itself.  As  THE  ONE  VINERY  SYSTEM, 

much  of  the  young  wood  as  possible  should  be  None  know  better  than  those  who  possess  but 
preserved  during  summer  and  at  pruning  time,  one  vinery  how  fertile  and  constant  the  vine  is 
as  the  strongest  shoots  produce  flowers  from  under  judicious  management,  or  how  long  a 
every  eye.  ^  supply  can  be  provided  with  economy  from  one 

The  ^rentage  of  that  valuable  little  Rose  vinery.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  annals  of 
called  Harrisoni  is  unknown  to  me,  but  it  Grape  growing  under  such  circumstances  would 
appears  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Persian  be  very  instructive  and  interesting,  telling  us, 
yellow  and  some  of  the  Scotch  Roses.  The  as  they  often  would,  of  successful  culture, 
growth  has  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  extending  over  many  years,  without  a  blank 
latter,  but  whence  this  Rose  came  is  not  of  occurring  or  a  vine  having  been  cut  out.  I  know 
much  consequence.  It  is  so  hardy  and  flowers  of  some  single  vineries  in  which  the  same  vines 
so  freely  that  it  is  indispensable  in  a  collection  have  borne  good  crops  without  intermission  for 
of  yellow  Roses.  It  succeeds  admirably  as  a  about  thirty-five  years. 

standard,  but,  budded  on  the  Manetti  and  Sblkction  of  sorts. — Where  amateurs  err  is 
grown  in  the  form  of  a^  bush,  it  makes  an  usually  in  the  choice  of  sorts.  W'^ith  the  early 
attractive  object.  It  requires  a  rich,  deep  soil,  and  late  kinds  at  their  disposal  now,  the  one- 
and  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way  vinery  cultivators  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
without  any  pruning,  and  then  it  never  fails  to  having  Grapes  from  July  till  near  Christmas  ; 
flower  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  and  the  following  varieties,  planted  in  due 

The  Per-Sian  Yellow,  a  true  Austrian  proportion,  will  afford  such  a  supply — viz.,  one 
Brier,  produces  large  globular  golden  yellow  Muscadine,  four  Black  Hamburghs,  one  Madres- 
flowers.  It  succeeds  well  as  a  standard  if  field  Court,  two  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  two 
allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  wav ;  pruning,  if  Black  Alicante,  and  two  Lady  Downes.  The 
done  at  all,  must  consist  in  merely  cutting  out  whole  of  these  can  be  ripened  successfully  in  the 
some  of  the  old  wood,  as  severe  pruning  will  same  division  if  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is 
spoil  its  beauty  if  it  does  not  kill  the  plant  planted  at  the  warmest  end  ;  and  the  vinery 
altogether.  It  also  does  well  in  the  form  of  a  should  always  have  a ‘‘warmest  end,”  which  may 
bush  when  budded  on  the  Manetti  stock.  It  is  easily  be  secured  by  placing  the  fine  in  the  right 
an  early  bloomer,  and  fresh  flowers  continue  to  place,  or  taking  a  coil  of  pipes  across  one  end 
open  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  succession.  A  of  the  border  as  well  as  along  the  front,  which 
hedge  of  it  mingled  with  the  pink  S^tch  Rose  will  make  a  difference  of  5  degs.  at  that  point, 
by  the  side  of  a  walk  makes  an  interesting  Those  who  have  only  one  vinery  should  start 
feature  in  the  month  of  June,  and  in  a  cut  state  their  vines  at  the  most  favourable  season  for  a 
they  do  well  for  filling  small  vases  and  similar  crop,  and  that  is  in  March.  The  vines  will 
receptacles.  thus  have  all  the  best  part  of  the  season  before 

The  Tea  Rosb.s  consist  of  several  varieties,  them;  less  fire,  or  none  at  all,  will  be  needed, 
including  various  shades  of  yellow.  They  are,  and  everything  will  be  in  their  favour,  resulting 
however,  too  tender  to  be  successfully  grown  in  in  a  crop  of  Grapes  likely  to  keep  a  good  while, 
the  open  without  protection,  but  for  training  as  all  autumn-ripened  Grapes  do,  because  they 
against  warm  walls  they  are  well  suited.  This  are  fleshier  and  of  firmer  texture  than  those 
class  of  Roses  does  best  when  planted  in  a  good  ripened  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  The 
soil  in  a  cool  house.  Thus  protected,  whether  earliest  varieties,  like  the  Muscadine,  will  ripen 
kept  as  bushes  or  trained  to  pillars,  they  pro-  towards  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August, 
duce  a  succession  of  flowers  during  the  greater  and  ^11  be  followed  by  the  Black  Hamburghs, 
part  of  the  year.  The  best  yellow  varieties  are  which,  if  sufficient  vines  have  been  planted,  will 
I^Ue  Lyonnaise,  Canary,  a  charming  variety  provide  a  supply  of  the  beat  quality  all  through 
in  the  bud  state;  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Madame  September  and  October  at  least,  for  this  Grape 
Faloot,  EUse  Sauvage,  Monsieur  Furtado,  will  hang  two  or  three  months  in  good  condition 
Safrano,  and  Perle  de  Lyon.  J.  C.  C.  on  the  vine  in  the  autumn.  The  Madresfield 

-  Court  will  come  in  about  the  same  time,  and  it 

REPLIES  should  bo  followed  by  the  Muscat  of 

Alexandria,  which  will  require  seven  or  eight 
12406. — Roses  111  pots. — The  plants  should  months  to  ripen,  and  should  bo  fine  in  October, 
bo  pruned  at  once,  if  not  already  done,  and  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  dessert 
Cut  the  strong  shoots  back  to  two  eyes  then.  The  Black  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes 
from  the  base,  and  thin  out  the  weakly  ones,  also  be  ripe  by  September,  so  far  as  colour 
as  they  ^ve  no  good  flowers.  The  next  £,  concerned,  W  need  not  be  used  till  all  the 
operation  is  to  repot  them,  shaking  away  all  the  other  sorts  are  finished,  when  they  should  carry 
old  soil,  and  put  them  into  pots  slightly  larger,  the  supply  on  till  the  new  year,  or  a  good 
using  good  loam,  with  some  rotten  m^ure,  and  ^hile  beyond  that  date,  if  the  demand  is  not 
watering  sufficiently  to  moisten  the  soil  through,  great  and  the  supply  abundant.  I  have  classed 
When  they  commence  to  grow,  see  that  they  these  varieties  together  for  one  vinery  or 
got  a  light  position,  and  have  plenty  of  air  on  division  because  they  will  grow  and  keep  well 
^  fine  days.  Increase  the  amount  of  water  as  the  together, 
pots  get  full  of  roots.  Look  out  for  grubs  in  the  Management.— The  great  point  to  observe  in 
buds  as  soon  as  they  form.  Dust  the  shoots  vinery  management  when  there  is  no  regular 
-  with  Tobacco  powder  when  green  fly  appears  ;  person  in  charge  is  to  keep  a  gentle  heat  in  the 
,  and  when  the  buds  appear  give  a  dressing  of  pipes  at  all  times,  and  leave  sufficient  air  on  at 
I  Clay’s  Fertilizer,  which  is  an  excellent  manure  ^jje  ventilators  to  prevent  scorching.  I  have 
;  for  Roses. — J,  Cornhill.  proved  conclusively,  and  seen  it  verified  in  the 

12468. — Mareohal  Niel  Rose. — The  end  kind  of  vinery  under  notice  and  the  circum- 
of  March  is  early  enough  to  prune  this  Rose  in  stances  named,  that  by  starting  the  vines  in 
I  the  open.  If  there  are  long  shoots  of  last  good  time,  and  with  this  safety-valve  of  con- 
.  season’s  growth,  shorten  them  back  one-third  stantly  open  ventilators  during  the  day,  the 
;  or  one- half  their  length,  according  to  their  vines  keep  in  excellent  health,  and  ripen  crops 
)  strength.  If  there  are  any  old  exhausted  shoots  of  good  quality.  There  is  no  need  for 
crowd i^T  the  young  ones,  remove  sufficient  to  adheririg  |  4 1  temperatures,  for, 

^ive  0  the  latter.  Rose  seeds  should  be  if  it  bSs  ipain^m^d  sufficient  length 

“lown^^paOT  of  soil  in  the  month  of  Fehriar; ,  j  Jtlinti,  UMy  .  teroj^irai^re  Abet  ween  /V5  degs. 

;  the  paBs  being  kept  in  a  cool  house  or  cold  SO  degs.  maximum 
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will  ripen  Grapes  to  perfection.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  start  the  vines  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier.  This  is  the  safe  plan  for 
those  whose  gardener  is  perhaps  groom  as  well, 
because,  after  having  got  a  slight  heat  in  his 
pipes  in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  ventilators 
rafflciently  back  and  front  for  the  season,  he  may 
leave  the  vinery  for  the  most  part  of  the  day 
without  further  anxiety,  because  the  temperature 
for  the  time  will  not  then  fall  too  low.  I  could 
for  many  years  have  shown  successful  examples 
of  this  kind  of  management  in  the  case  of  growers 
having  only  one  vinery  and  no  regular  gardener. 
As  a  rule  the  ventilators  are  altered  perhaps  about 
twice  a  day— opened  in  the  morning,  and  partly 
closed  in  the  evening,  sufficient  heat  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  pipes  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
buoyant  and  dispel  stagnant  vapours  that  might 
encourage  mildew.  As  regards  colour  and 
flavour,  the  Grapes  have  been  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  the  crop  good. 

1  have  recommended  the  above  varieties  of 
Grapes  to  afford  a  long  supply ;  but,  without 
exception,  the  Black  Hamburgh,  it  maybeadded, 
is  the  best  and  most  easily  grown  Grape  of  any, 
as  well  as  the  most  acceptable  for  dessert,  and 
anyone  might  provide  a  four  or  six  months’ 
supply  of  that  Grape  alone,  with  a  little  skilful 
management,  ripening  the  first  in  July  and  the 
second  in  September,  or  even  later.  C. 


THE  BUD  ON  BLACK  CUKRANT  BUSHES. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  process  of 
pruning  is  gone  about,  and  before  new  planta¬ 
tions  are  made  in  spring,  it  may  be  timely  to 
call  attention  to  the  above  disease.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  known,  however,  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  it  other  than  consigning  to  the  flames  those 
boshes  affected  with  it,  and  planting  a  clean 
stock  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  As  I  have 
grappled  with  this  disease  under  various  circum¬ 
stances,  and  have  heard  and  read  many 
suggestions,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  re¬ 
specting  its  cause,  prevention,  and  cure,  I 
naturally  l}ad  a  desire  to  investigate  the  matter 
for  myself,  so  far  as  my  resources  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  would  allow.  A  favourable  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  disease  through  a  mwerful 
microscopical  instrument,  aided  by  light  re¬ 
flectors,  was  lately  offered  to  me  through  the 
kindness  of  a  gentleman,  who  not  only 
gave  me  the  use  of  the  instrument  for 
the  purpose,  but  directed  and  assisted  me 
in  taking  the  observations.  I  selected  a 
shoot  of  last  summer’s  growth,  and  examined 
its  exterior  minutely.  Then  we  cut  off  a  fresh 
like  bud  and  parted  it  in  two,  thus  revealing 
its  interior,  and  there  we  saw  a  large  number  of 
a  maggot-like  insect  displaying  unmistakable 
evidences  of  vitality.  Their  substance  appeared 
to  be  of  a  clear,  frosty- white  nature,  and  in  form 
they  resembled  a  small  maggot,  having  long 
thread-like  antenncT  and  a  number  of  (lender 
limbs  close  to  the  head,  while  they  seemed  to 
have  the  power  of  fastening  themselves  by  their 
tail  end  to  any  substance,  and  of  reaching  their 
bodies  over  space  in  a  horizontal  position  as  if 
to  feel  for  other  matter  by  their  antennas, 
whereon  to  take  hold  and  bridge  themselves 
across.  This  they  seemed  to  do  with  great  ease. 
We  examined  all  the  buds  on  the  growth  of  an 
abnormal  size,  some  in  a  more  advanced  sta^c 
of  decay  than  others,  and  found  insects  in 
large  numbers  in  every  one,  but  in  no 
other  stage  of  existence,  nor  was  there  any 
alteration  in  their  size  or  substance.  The 
bud  at  the  point  of  the  shoot,  commonly 
called  the  terminal  bud,  was  fresh  and  healthy, 
of  regular  size  and  form,  and,  on  examination, 
we  found  it  to  be  clean  from  the  insects.  We 
examined,  also,  the  bark  and  pith  of  the  growth, 
and  detected  none ;  but  the  colour  of  the  matter 
had  a  resemblance  to  the  substance  of  the  insect. 
Now  I  do  not  think  I  am  starting  a  new  theory 
respecting  this  disease,  but  rather  confirming 
one  I  have  seen  advocated  somewhere  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  a  constitutional  one.  These  insects, 
or  maggots,  are  bred  in  the  system  of  black 
Currants — like  worms  in  the  animal  intestines 
— and  permeate  the  whole  system  by  the  flow  of 
the  sap.  Whether  the  germs  of  this  insect  life 
are  taken  in  by  the  roots— the  organs  that  act 
the  part  of  the  stomach  in  animals — or  by  the 
leaves,  that  act  the  part  of  luna^T^  una^^ 
to  decide  without  ijOTth^r; ,  in^tiffnia  ;  1@ 
that  the  insects  find  their  way  mtor  triB  systelk 
of  the  bushes  as  genns  by  either  of  these 


channels  I  think  is  quite  obvious,  first  from  the 
fact  that  we  could  not,  under  the  closest 
scrutiny,  find  the  least  indication  of  these 
having  entered  the  bud  as  insects  from  the 
exterior  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  uniform  and 
universal  way  in  which  the  bushes  are  affected. 
No  other  theory  will  account  for  the  irre¬ 
mediable  and  wholesale  destructive  nature 
of  the  attacks  of  this  disease.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  have  studied  and  investi¬ 
gated  it  much  further  than  1  have,  both  as  to 
its  cause  and  eifects  ;  and  I  am  sure  many 
besides  myself  will  be  glad  to  have  their 
observations  on  the  siujject  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  journal. 

Paislnj,  F.  Davidson. 


REPLIES. 


12601,— Grape  for  open  air.— The  best  of  all  Orapos 
for  open  air  ciilture  in  England  is  Royal  Muscadine,  a 
white  kind,  grown  in  Franco  as  Cbasselas  do  Fontain- 
bleau.— J.  D.  E 


12497.— Pruningf  Medlar  tree.— If  a  tree 
has  been  blossoming  a  little  and  does  not  bear, 
having  occupied  the  ground  for  fifteen  years,  it 
may  be  fairly  termed  a  useless  encumbrance. 
We  do  not  prune  our  Medlar  trees  at  all ;  they 
grow  just  as  they  please,  unless  the  wood 
becomes  too  thick,  when  the  surplus  branches 
are  cut  out.  Under  these  conditions  they 
blossom  and  bear  freely. — J.  D.  E. 

12409.  — Continental  Strawberries.— 
Dr.  Niedise  is  a  large-fruited  kind,  cropping 
well,  but  quite  second-rate  in  quality.  There 
are  so  many  large-fruited  kinds  bearing  fruit  of 
excellent  flavour,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
growing  one  not  up  to  the  mark  in  this  respect. 
With  regard  to  the  perpetual  bearing  qualities 
of  General  Pelissier,  they  appear  to  be  well 
authenticated — at  any  rate,  very  favourable 
reports  have  appeared  in  the  French  gardening 
papers.  It  appears  to  us  something  similar  to 
Vicomtesse  H^ricourt  de  Thury,  possessing  the 
autumnal  bearing  capacity  of  that  variety  in  a 
most  marked  degree. — Byfleet. 


THE  VILLA  GARDEN, 
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The  Jerusalem  Artiohoke. 


This  root  has  never  been  much  in  favour  with 
the  masses.  Its  peculiar  flavour  and  close 
waxy  texture  compare  unfavourably  with  a  good 
dish  of  floury  Potatoes,  and  hence  it  is  never 
likely  to  rank  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
general  public  as  that  valuable  esculent ;  still,  in 
middle  class  families  it  furnishes  a  desirable 
change,  and  is  well  worth  growing  to  a  limited 
extent.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  will  succeed  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  and  in  every  situation.  But 
though  it  will  grow  anywhere,  it  succeeds  best 
in  a  deep,  somewhat  light  well-drained  soil,  in 
an  open  sunny  situation. 


Selection  of  the  Seed. 

This  Artichoke  under  ordinary  culture  has 
rough  uneven  tubers,  but  it  is  possible  by  care 
in  selection  to  modify  this  roughness.  If,  when 
lifting  the  crop,  the  smoothest  and  handsomest 
medium-sized  tubers  are  placed  on  one  side 
for  planting  the  following  season,  one  step  in 
advance  wifi  be  taken  ;  and  if  this  be  repeated 
for  several  years  a  sensible  improvement  will 
be  seen.  The  planting  should  take  place  in 
March,  early  in  the  month.  Draw  drills  .3  feet 
apart,  as  for  Potatoes,  plant  the  tubers 
IS  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  and  cover  about  3 
inches  deep.  In  damp  soils  plant  on  the 
surface,  ana  cover  with  the  hoe,  drawing  the 
soil  from  each  side  of  the  rows  to  form  a  ridge 
over  the  sets.  The  summer  culture  only  amounts 
to  one  or  two  hoeings  early  in  the  season,  as 
after  the  plants  begin  to  grow  they  smother  all 
weeds.  The  frost  kills  all  growth  above  ground 
in  winter,  but  does  not  hurt  the  tubers,  and 
most  people  leave  them  in  the  ground,  digging 
up  a  few  as  required,  but  laying  in  a  larger  stock 
when  severe  frost  is  expected.  Sometimes 
when  frost  seta  in  they  arc  covered  with  litter. 
Although  that  is  not  necessary  as  a  protection, 
Jit  enables  them  to  be  taken  up  during  sh^rp 
l^l^ther,  when  the  ground  woulA  pthei^wlse- be 
prtrst- bound,  and  the  tubers  are^bilfcterLflkvMped 
when  freshly  lifted  from  the  earth. 


freedom  from  disease,  and  heavy  cropping 
qualiiies,  and  the  very  small  amount  of  ex¬ 
pense  attending  their  cultivation,  they  mighty 
where  land  was  plentiful,  be  grown  for  stock, 
feeding,  as  all  things  about  a  farm  eat  them 
readily,  even  rabbits  and  hares  being  fond  of 
them,  Ijoth  tope  and  tubers. 


As  A  Screen  i 

In  summer  they  are  useful  to  hide  any  unsightlyi 
object,  even  buildings  being  hidden  in  a  short i 
time  by  the  rapidly  ascending  stems,  clothed: 
with  broad  Sunflower-like  leaves — in  fact,  the: 
jplant  is  a  tuberous  Sunflower,  as  may  be  seen 
by  an  examination  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  freely  enough  by  well-developed  plants  i 
in  a  warm  summer.  When  grown  as  a  blind 
they  may  be  left  in  the  ground  till  March,  and| 
then  trench  the  ground  over,  taking  oat  the 
largest,  but  leaving  a  sufficiency  of  the  remainder 
to  plant  the  land  again.  In  ordinary  culture 
the  crops  should  be  taken  up  before  growth 
begins,  say  about  the  end  of  February, 
and  all  the  tubers  should  be  taken  out,  as  every 
bit  will  grow  if  left  in  the  ground.  Rotation 
of  crop  may  not  have  as  much  weight  with  this 
plant  as  many  others,  still  it  is  as  well  to  have 
a  change  annually,  following  the  same  routine 
as  other  crops.  This  must  always  be  regarded 
as  a  background  plant ;  but  in  no  case  should 
it  be  planted  under  trees. 


Broad  Beans. 


The  first  sowing,  if  made  in  the  open  ground, 
should  take  place  in  December  or  January, 
when  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condition.  Select 
a  warm  sheltered  situation,  draw  drills  5  or 
6  inches  wide  and  2  inches  deep,  plant  the 
Beans  in  a  double  row  by  placing  the  Beans 
alternately  on  each  side  of  the  drill  5  inches 
apart,  and  cover  with  the  dry  soiL  Mice  are 
very  fond  of  these  Beans,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Beans  are  planted  set  two  or  three  of  the 
common  brick  traps.  A  few  coal  ashes  sprinkled 
along  the  surface  of  the  soil  over  the  rows 
generally  acts  as  a  deterrent.  But  the  best  way 
of  raising  the  first  early  Beans  is  to  sow  them  in 
January  in  boxes  and  place  them  in  some  house 
or  pit  where  there  is  a  little  artificial  heat. 
A  temperature  of  50  degs.  will  be  ample. 


Beans  Tran.splant  Well, 


And,  early  in  March,  when  they  have  been 
sufficiently  hardened  off,  they  should  be  plante<l 
out  in  rows  in  the  open  ground,  sheltering  them 
by  drawing  up  ridges  of  soil  on  each  side 
and  sticking  a  few  Spruce  or  Yew  tree 
branches  on  the  cold  side.  They  may  be  planted 
either  in  single  or  double  rows.  I  confess  I 
like  the  single  rows  best.  I  always  find  trans¬ 
planted  Beans  are  more  branching  in  their 
habit,  generally  throwing  out  side  shoots  from 
the  bottom,  than  when  the  Beans  are  started  at 
first  in  the  open-air.  When  planted  in  single 
rows  the  distance  between  them  should  be 

2  feet.  If  double  rows  are  planted  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  rows  should  be  increased  to 

3  feet,  with,  in  the  cose  of  the  early  sorts,  5  inches 

between  the  Beans  in  the  rows.  The  Windsor 
Beans  planted  later  should  have  a  little  more 
space.  Successional  crops  should  be  planted 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  March,  again  in 
April,  and  again  for  late  bearing  in  May.  It  is 
not  much  use  planting  Beans  after  JMay.  I 
have  sometimes  had  a  fair  crop  from  ^ans 
planted  in  June  ;  and  where  late  Beans  must  be 
had  it  is  as  well  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  securing  them  which  June  planting  gives. 
But  where  the  pods  are  closely  gather^  from 
the  March  and  April  plantings,  if  the  stems  are 
out  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  ground,  a 
now  growth  will  break  out  again,  which  will 
bear  a  better  crop  than  later  sowings  will  do, 
simply  because  the  early  sown  plants  have 
obtained  a  better  grasp  of  the  soil,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  in  a  better  position  to  resist  the  heat 
and  drought  of  August.  But  plants  from  which 
this  is  expected  must  not  be  allowed  to  expend 
themselves  unduly  by  carrying  their  first  crop 
too  long,  or  until  the  seeds  are  approaching 
maturity,  as  this  will  take  away  all  vigour  or 
inclination  to  start  a  new  growth.  The  object 
of  the  plants— viz.,  to  ripen  seeds,  and  so 
effjdt  i^heir  perpetuation — being  acoomplished 
tb?ire  is  no,  ijpkdimcment  to  move  without  some 
aifeulnaj  cannot  be  given  to 

ike  Beans.  Where  this  latter 
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QAlWEmMi  ILL  USTRiTLD 


objection  does  not  apply,  a  good  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  and  a  mnlching  will  expedite 
matters  amazingly.  As  the  different  sowings 
or  plantings  advance  in  growth  they  shonld 
be  earthed  np,  as  it  supports  and  shelters 
them  very  considerably,  and  when  a  snthcient 
number  of  blossoms  are  expanded  to  form  a 
crop  the  points  of  the  plants  may  be  nipped  out 
with  a  sharp  hook.  Sometimes  the  black 
aphis  attacks  the  plants,  usually  settling  on 
the  extreme  points  ;  and,  when  this  is  so,  nip¬ 
ping  off  the  tops,  if  done  carefully,  will  remove 
them,  leaving  the  plants  clean.  The  pruniogs 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  away  and  destroyed. 
There  is  hardly  a  garden  in  the  kingdom  where 
Beans  are  not  grown,  therefore  one  need  not  say 
much  anent  the  character  of  the  soil  most  suit¬ 
able  for  Bean  culture,  though  when  one  has  a 
choice  between  light  and  heavy  land  it  is  always 
best  to  plant  the  main  crop  on  the  heavy 
land,  as  Beans  always  bear  the  best  crops  and 
produce  the  tenderest  and  best  havoured  Bean 
on  rather  stiff  soil. 

Varieties. 

The  old  Mazagans  are  losing  caste  for  garden 
culture,  as  the  Longpods  are  much  better  for 
early  planting.  The  Early  Green  Long  pod  is 
my  favourite.  Beck’s  Green  Gem  is  a  dwarf, 
free-bearing  kind,  well  adapted  for  planting  on 
south  borders  to  come  in  early.  I  prefer  the 
Green  Windsor  for  late  use  to  any  of  the  broad 
forms  of  the  Windsors,  the  last  being,  in  my 
estimation,  too  coarse  to  send  to  table,  as  well 
as  being  b^  in  colour.  Those  three  varieties 
will  satisfy  most  people  who  look  for  quality 
only,  bat  for  exhibition  the  large-podded  kinds 
must  be  grown,  the  best  of  these  being  the 
Seville  Longpod  and  Carter’s  Mammoth ; 
Bardie’s  Pedigree  and  Taylor’s  Broad  Windsor 
may  be  grown  by  those  who  like  largo  Beans. 

Dwarf  French  Beans. 

Though  not  as  a  rule  so  highly  esteemed  as 
the  Scarlet  Ranners,  this  is  a  most  valuable 
summer  vegetable.  To  have  it  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  plant  thinly,  and  pick  all  pods 
as  they  become  At  for  nse.  Thick  planting  and 
leaving  the  pods  till  they  get  too  old  for  use 
min  the  present  crop,  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
farther  prrouction.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
small  gardens,  because  it  will  grow  anywhere 
and  involves  no  expense  for  supports. 

The  early  crop  should  be  planted  in  a  warm, 
sunny  position  on  a  south  border  or  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall  about  the  middle  of  April ;  when 
they  come  up  shelter  with  a  few  low  branches, 
and  draw  up  a  ridge  of  soil  on  each  side  as  a 
farther  shelter.  Draw  drills  2  inches  deep  and 
plant  the  Beans  6  inches  apart  in  single  rows.  I 
have  seen  these  Beans  sown  in  the  drills  like 
Peas  ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  each 
plant,  if  it  is  expected  to  do  its  best,  should 
have  a  separate  and  independent  existence.  In 
no  other  way  can  it  acquire  the  necessary 
strength  and  vigour  to  be  lastingly  productive. 
The  second  sowing  may  be  made  in  the  open 
quarter  about  the  Ist  of  May.  The  early 
crop  should  be  composed  of  early  varieties,  of 
which  there  are  now  a  great  many  kinds,  but 
the  Beans  are  mostly  small.  Tho  second  sowing 
should  bo  of  such  kinds  as  the  Negro  Long- 
pod,  and  the  main  crop,  which  will  follow  in 
succession,  being  planted  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks  or  so  from  the  Ist  of  May  till  the  end  of 
June,  should  bo  the  Canadian  Wonder.  This 
vao-iety  I  believe  to  be  the  best.  It  bears  a  long 
pod,  which  does  not  get  tough  so  soon  as  many 
sorts  do.  The  extent  of  the  sowings  must 
depend  upon  the  demand.  A  pint  of  seed,  in 
the  second  or  third  week  in  April,  will  plant  a 
good-sized  bed.  For  small  gardens  probably 
half  a  pint  will  be  enough,  if  planted  thinly,  for 
the  Arst  crop,  as  the  second  crop,  planted  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  will  follow  closely.  With 
this  second  crop  it  is  a  good  plan  to  include  one 
or  more  of  the  later  kinds  ;  indeed,  I  generally 
plant  three  kinds,  which  usually  form  a  good 
Buccossion  if  rightly  selected.  Say,  for  instauce, 
we  plant  one  or  more  rows  of  the  Early  New- 
ingtons,  or  Osborn’s  Forcing,  the  same  quantity 
each  of  the  Negro  Longpod  and  Canadian 
Wonder ;  we  shall  then  have  a  succession 
coming  on  in  proper  order,  though  all  planted 
at  the  same  time.  Now  as  regards  position  for 
the  successive  crops.  Wherever  the  soiWs  in 
good  condition  this  Bea»  u  It 

room  enough  to  strike  bufe.^^iE  is \k-^wy 
different  plant  treated  in  this  way  from  what  it  is 


when  crowded  together.  The  Longpods  may 
be  6-inchea  apart  in  the  drill,  and  the  Canadian 
Wonder  should  have  still  more  space.  I  attach 
so  much  importauco  to  this  matter  that  I  cannot 
help  reiterating 

Allow  Plenty  of  Space, 

If  it  is  desired  that  the  plants  should  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  I  have  said  the  position  of  this  crop 
is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  after  May 
comes  in,  but  an  open,  sunny  situation  is  the 
best.  I  have  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  planted  in 
Jime  under  a  north  wall  with  success  ;  but  it  is 
an  Eastern  plant,  and  delights  in  sunshine,  if 
rightly  treated.  1  shall  refer  to  the  forcing  of 
this  I^an  under  glass  in  a  future  article  on 
forcing  vegetables,  so  shall  conAne  my  present 
remarks  to  open-air  culture ;  but  in  many 
good  gardens,  where  there  are  glasshonscs  and 
frames,  the  early  crops  are  frequently  sown 
somewhat  thickly  in  ooxes  under  glass,  and 
transplanted  when  2  or  3  inches  high,  or  when 
tho  rough  leaves  appear.  This  Bean  trans¬ 
plants  well,  and  with  care  in  sheltering  when 
Arst  planted  out  the  crop  is  usually  a  success. 
The  distance  between  the  rows  must  in  some 
measure  depend  upon  the  kind  of  Bean  planted. 
Two  feet  will  be  enough  for  tho  early  kinds, 
but  3  feet  will  not  be  too  much  for  the  robust 
varieties,  such  as  the  Canadian  Wonder. 

The  Last  Sowing 

Should  be  made  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
July,  and  should  consist  of  a  small  early  kind, 
such  as  tho  Newington,  which  should  be  planted 
in  a  warm  position  on  a  south  boraer ;  it 
may  be  'worth  while  to  make  some  provision  for 
giving  shelter  to  this  crop  in  order  te  prolong 
tho  season.  There  is  no  difficulty,  providing 
one  has  the  means,  in  gathering  French  Beans  all 
the  year  round,  as  the  autumn  crop,  if  started 
early  enough  under  glass,  will  meet  tho  pro¬ 
tected  crop  on  the  south  border. 

Watering  and  Mulching. 

Though  undoubtedly  water  is  a  great  help  to 
this  as  well  as  most  other  crops  in  a  dry  and 
arid  time,  yet  as  there  are  in  tho  garden  other 
plants  which  suffer  more  from  drought,  it  is 
seldom  French  Beans  are  watered.  A  mulch  of 
half  decayed  manure  will  in  this  case  be  better 
than  watering,  and  will  keep  the  plants  thriving 
and  fresh  at  a  small  expense,  and  if  the  Beans 
are  picked  off  as  fast  as  they  become  At,  they 
will  bear  continuously  for  a  long  time. 

Varietieh. 

To  the  kinds  I  have  already  named  I  would 
add,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  desire  more 
variety,  the  following  :  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Veitch’s 
Improved  Longpod,  and  Fulmer’s  Forcing. 

Preserving  Beans  for  Winter  Use. 

In  summer,  when  Beans  are  plentiful,  they 
may  be  preserved  in  the  following  manner  : 
Dress  tho  Beans  as  is  usual  for  cooking,  place  in 
stone  jars,  with  salt  strewn  plentifully  among 
them,  and  keep  air-tight  till  required  for  use. 
Before  using,  soak  tho  Beans  in  fresh  cold 
water  for  several  hours,  changing  the  water 
once  or  twice.  E.  Hobday. 

THE  KITCHEN  QABDEN. 

CELERY  TRENCHES. 

These  are  of  different  sorts  and  sizes.  Some 
cultivators  like  wide  trenches,  others  narrow 
ones.  Some  make  them  deep,  others  shallow. 
Wide  trenches  are  the  most  economical,  so  far 
as  labour  and  land  are  concerned,  as  having 
half-a-dozen  rows  or  more  in  one  trench  is  a 
wholesale  way  of  growing  Celery,  but  I  have 
always  found  the  Iwst  Celery  to  be  prodneed  in 
single  trenches.  When  grown  in  single  rows  it 
can  be  earthed  up  to  perfection,  a  great  point  in 
its  favour.  For  salad ing,  especially,  quality 
stands  above  everything,  and  the  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture  which  will  secure  this  in  the  greatest  degree 
;  is  the  one  to  follow  ;  therefore  I  advocate  its 
'  growth  in  single  rows,  or  at  most,  in  double 
rows.  In  single  rows,  the  trenches  should  be 
about  Id  inches  in  width,  and  a  space  of 
18  inches  should  be  left  between  each  trench. 
In  two-rowed  trenches  the  space  must  be  in¬ 
creased  a  little  ;  for  these  we  make  the  trenches 
from  20  inches  to  2  feet  wide,  leaving  abont  the 
same  Vidth  between  them.  In  mt^cing  them 

®  inches  shonld  be  allowed  for  every 
adwy<MfeFrow,  and  they  may  go  on 
arl^feet,  6  feet,  or  6  feet  wide.  The  dep^i, 


!  varies  sometimes,  but  9  inches  is  deep  enough  to 
meet  all  requirements.  We  have  varied  them 
but  gained  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  some  cases  they  are  not  thrown  up  imtil  the 
plants  are  ready  for  putting  into  them,  but  we 
always  make  ours  early  in  April,  and  this  gives 
us  plenty  of  time  to  take  a  crop  of  Turnips, 
Spinach,  or  Lettuce  off  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
before  the  Celery  requires  to  be  earthed  up. 
The  ridges  should  be  put  up  straight  and  Arm 
enough  to  stand  until  broken  down  for  earthing 
up  the  Celery,  but  more  work  than  this  need 
never  be  bestowed  on  them.  J,  Mum. 


Paraflan  casks  for  coveriner  ScEikale. 
— Those  who,  like  myself,  have  paraffin  casks  at 
command,  and  a  brisk  demand  for  Seakale,  may 
use  them  as  follows  : — Plant  six  crowns  instead 
of  three  in  groups  4  feet  apart,  to  be  covered 
when  required  with  the  casks.  Before  using  the 
latter  they  must  be  burned  out,  scrubbed,  and 
sawn  through  the  middle,  the  ends  being  taken 
out  carefully  to  form  lids.  From  under  these 
casks  I  have  cut  (the  second  year  after  planting) 
from  6  lb.  to  S  lb.  of  good  stout  Kale  from  one 
group.  I  cover  only  with  Oak  leaves  except  in 
case  of  severe  weather,  when  a  layer  of  stable 
manure  is  laid  on  the  top  to  assist  in  keeping  up 
the  temperature. — D.  H. 

Dandelion. —Where  salads  are  in  daily  re¬ 
quest,  blanched  Dandelion  leaves  will  be  found 
useful  for  cutting  up  with  the  other  ingredients, 
especially  when  blanched  Endive  is  scarce. 
Many  eat  the  young  leaves  of  Dandelion  when 
green  and  tender  between  thin  slices  of  bread 
and  butter.  Seeds  of  it  may  either  be  sown,  or 
crowns  may  be  taken  np,  planted  in  rows 
9  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  from  plant  to 
plant ;  or  cuttings  may  be  made  of  the  young 
roots,  choosing  the  strongest  for  the  purpose. 
Cut  them  into  lengths  of  from  G  inches  to 
0  inches,  and  plant  them  in  rows  the  same  as 
crowns.  If  grown  in  tho  garden,  care  must  be 
taken  to  cut  off  all  Aower-stems  as  they  appear, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds. 
During  November  lift  the  roots  and  store  them 
in  a  cellar,  covering  them  with  sand.  A  few 
may  be  potted  and  put  into  a  warm,  dark  place, 
BO  that  the  leaves  may  get  perfectly  blanched 
before  using  them.  During  summer  they  may 
be  blanched  by  covering  the  crowns  in  the  rows 
with  boxes  or  flower- pots.  The  broad-leaved 
variety  will  be  found  more  productive  and 
better  than  the  common  kind. — Wm.  Christi- 


12442.— Tomato  Qrowingf.— In  reply  to 
“  J.  T.,”  in  your  issue  of  December  27,  who,  by 
tho  way,  docs  not  ask  the  question  he  intended 
to  do,  I  can  add  little  to  my  statement  of 
November  22.  I  have  been  waiting  for  some 
reply  to  my  anxious  inquiry  from  “Jersey 
Gardener,”  who  apparently  can  enlighten  both 
myself  and  “J.  T.”on  this  subject.  There 
ouly  remains  for  me  to  describe  tho  initial  busi¬ 
ness  of  explaining  tho  raising  and  potting  of  the 

Flants.  I  raise  my  own  from  cuttings  aud  seed. 

have  already  some  struck  cuttings  and  also  a 
few  seedlings,  and  I  now  put  seed  iu  for  making 
up  the  total  number  for  fruiting  this  year.  I 
pot  off  Into  fruiting  boxes  or  pots  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  about  9  inches  high.  Great  care  as 
to  drainage  should  be  taken.  A  mixture  of 
stable  manure,  with  the  rank  heat  expended, 
and  loam  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  bone  meal, 
say  i  lb.  per  plant,  well  pressed  down,  and 
soaked  with  tepid  soft  water,  will  start  the 
plants  growing  at  once.  I  allow  only  two  stems 
to  go  np,  and  1  take  out  only  the  lateral  shoots. 
The  air  should  be  kept  dry,  and  water  should 
never  be  given  below  a  temperature  of  CO  degs. 
I  may  add  that  last  year  in  a  house  (span)  15  feet 
by  10  feet  I  cut  from  twelve  plants,  grown  in 
the  manner  described,  over  seven  hundred  good- 
sized  Tomatoes  of  the  large  red  kind.  — W. 
Barnes. 

12475.— Good  Mushroom  spawn.— I  tliink  if  “  T. 
Rider"  tried  Mo-srs  Cutbush’s,  of  Loudon,  Mushroom 
spawn  he  would  get  what  he  requires.  I  u<»cd  his  spawn 
for  several  years  and  always  had  good  Mushrooms,  both 
quantity  and  quality,  as  we  used  to  cut  all  the  year  round. 

— E.  S  HARROnSR. 

12492.— Potatoes.— I  have  been  cultivating  many 
varieties  of  Potatoes  during  tho  last  twenty  years,  and 
after;  (iwwv  trt^a  ideoided  to  crow  last  season  Ux>^ridge 
Ridri^ '  veitdhV  improved  Ash  Le^  Sutton^s  Ewly 

season.  A  few  of 

Chsmplon. Is  atao  grown  ,fpi  late  use.-J.  D.  E. 
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BBSS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Dcrino  the  past  year  apiculture  haa  made 
great  progress,  more  honey  haa  been  produced 
than  has  been  known  for  many  years  past,  and 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  those  who  hare 
taken  to  bee-keeping,  either  from  the  pleasure 
connected  with  it  as  a  rural  pursuit,  or  from  the 
profit  arising  from  it  as  a  business,  hae  been 
great.  Owing  to  the increaised  quantity  of  land 
which  is  annually  being  laid  down  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture  and  planted  for  fruit  orchards  in 
this  country,  there  would  appear  great  probability 
of  a  continued  increase  of  the  honey  harvest. 
Hitherto  a  great  and  pressing  want  has  been 
felt  among  bee-keepers,  namely,  a  reliable 
market  for  their  honey  ;  this,  at  last,  has  been 
met  by  the  formation  of  the  British  Honey 
Company,  which  has  the  support  of  the  leading 
bee-keepers,  the  primary  object  of  the  company 
being  to  develop  the  industry  of  bee-keeping 
by  purchasing  and  disposing  of  honey  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Store'^. — Hives  tnat  are  known  to  be  well 
stored  with  provision  need  little  attention  at 
this  season.  Although  the  weather  through  the 
winter  has  so  far  been  fairly  favourable  to  the 
well-doing  of  the  inmates  of  the  hive,  still, 
owing  to  the  temperature  having  been  some¬ 
what  high ,  the  consumption  of  stores  haa  been 
oonsiderab' ),  and  those  hives  that  were  not  well 
provisioned  in  the  autunm  will  soon  be  found 
in  a  state  of  need.  It  is  exceedingly  bad  policy 
to  disturb  the  bees  by  making  examination  of 
hives  at  this  season,  but  should  there  be  in  the 
bee-keeper's  mind  any  suspicion  of  a  stock  run¬ 
ning  short  of  stores,  then  he  mav  on  a  mild  day 
gently  remove  the  gilt  and  other  covering  of 
frames  (if  his  bees  are  in  bar-frame  hives),  and 
observe  the  position  of  the  cluster  of  bees.  If 
they  are  bw  down  between  the  combs  this  will 
indicate  that  they  still  have  a  good  stock  of 
stores  remaining.  Bees  always  cluster  in  empty 
combs,  aun;  liegin  the  consumption  of  their  stores 
from  the  lo  wsr  parts  of  the  combs,  and  gradually 
work  upw  mis ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  found  on 
the  top  of  the  combs  it  may  at  once  be  concluded 
that  the  stores  in  those  combs  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  exhausted.  The  only  safe  way  of  feeding 
in  winter  is  by  placing  cakes  of  candy  on  the 
frames  under  the  gilt ;  in  this  position  it 
can  be  consumed  by  the  bees  as  ne^ed,  or  it 
may  be  6xed  in  frames,  and  inserted  in  the  hive 
at  the  sides  of  the  cluster.  Liquid  food  should 
on  no  account  be  given  during  the  winter,  it 
being  very  liable  to  cause  dysenterv  in  the  hive. 

frinter  food, — The  candy  is  made  bv  putting 
into  a  saucepan  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
water,  letting  it  boil,  and  then  gradually 
stirring  into  it  six  pounds  of  lump  sugar ;  keep 
boiling,  and  stir  to  prevent  burning.  To  test 
when  it  Is  sufficiently  boiled,  a  little  should  be 
dropped  on  a  plate,  when  if  it  sets  hard  on  cool¬ 
ing,  and  is  crisp  and  brittle,  it  is  done  enough. 
It  can  now  be  poured  into  saucers,  and  will  in 
half  an  hour  be  hard  and  ready  for  use.  It  will 
be  found  of  great  advantage  to  place  paper  in 
the  saucers  Mfore  pouring  the  candy  into  them ; 
the  paper  will  stick  to  the  candy,  and  will 
prevent  the  gilt  adhering  to  it  when  placed  in 
the  hive.  Should  the  b^  of  any  hive  be  found 
actually  dying  of  starvation,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  remove  the  hive  at  once  into  a  warm  room 
(drst  stopping  the  entrance  with  a  piece  of  per¬ 
forated  zinc),  and  to  supply  them  with  warm 
syrup.  These  measures  will  soon  restore  them 
to  activity,  when  they  should  be  returned  to 
their  stand,  well  and  warmly  covered  up,  and  a 
slab  of  candy  placed  over  the  frames.  When 
the  bees  have  l^ome  quiet  the  perforated  zinc 
should  be  removed  from  the  entrance. 

Removing  dead  bees, — In  fine  weather  during 
winter  the  bees  may  often  be  seen  casting  out 
their  dead.  This  they  do  on  every  favourable 
opportunity  ;  but  if  there  be  a  long  spell  of  cold 
weather  the  bees,  not  venturing  to  pass  the 
entrance  with  their  dead  comrades,  leave  them 
In  numbers  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  which 
becomes  blocked.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  to  search  the  floor-l)oard  with  a  l^nt  wire 
oocasionallydnring  the  winter.  The  wireshonld  be 
strong,  long  enough  to  reach  all  round  the  floor¬ 
board,  with  end  Mnt,  the  bent  end  being  of  a 
length  to  allow  of  its  being  easily  wUhdrawn 
through  the  mouth  of  the  hive.  8pe<Ala(toqticr 
should  be  given  tc>  lUMiping  olear 
the  small  passage  ways  in  division  uSSrd^hat 


are  used  to  reduce  the  size  of  hives.  When 
snow  is  on  the  ground  hives  should  be  shaded 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  bees  then  are  often 
tempted  ,by  the  brightness  to  leave  the  hive, 
when  many  drop  upon  the  snow  and  perish. 
Bees,  if  poorly  winteiW,  require  the  greater  part 
of  the  following  season  to  recover  themselves, 
and  seldom  yield  their  owner  any  surplus  stores ; 
well  wintered  bees,  on  the  contrary,  are  ready 
for  work  when  the  flowers  appear  and  make 
good  returns.  .S.  S.  G. 

Borxcorth. 

POULTRY. 

REPLIES. 

12510  — Ohiokens  dylngr.— Your  query 
somewhat  puzzles  ns.  We  cannot  understand 
chicken  turning  black  and  swollen.  Your  run 
must  be  ouite  unsuited  for  keeping  fowls,  very 
damp  and  unhealthy  we  shoula  think.  'This  is 
the  only  cause  that  we  can  imagine  would  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  state  of  affairs.  If  yon  feed  as 
described  nothing  could  be  better.  We  suspect 
yon  are  very  much  overcrowded,  and  that  the 
runs  and  coops  have  become  sour  and  tainted. 
This,  coupled  with  exposure  and  damp,  would 
carry  off  chickens  as  fast  as  they  are  hatched. 
G  ive  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  for  a  run  or  well 
turn  over  the  old  piece  and  attend  to  the 
drainage.  Is  your  strain  of  fowls  worn  out  hy 
constant  in-breeding?  If  so  the  sooner  you 
import  some  fresh  blood  the  better.  Also  see 
that  the  chicken  have  not  access  to  some  foul 
dirty  supply  of  water. — Andalusian. 

12509.— Fowls  BheddinfiT  feathers.— If, 
as  yon  state,  your  birds,  although  properly  fed 
and  looked  after,  shed  their  feathers  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  one 
or  more  of  them  are  feather  eaters.  'This  vice 
is  not  at  all  uncommon,  especially  where  the 
run  is  small  and  too  crowds.  The  only  plan 
is  to  watch  closely,  especially  after  a  good  feed. 
The  bird  or  birds  possessing  feather  eating  pro¬ 
pensities  will  soon  be  discovered  plucking  out 
and  consuming  the  feathers  of  the  other  birds. 
Hens  are  most  given  to  feather  eating,  it  is  very 
seldom  a  cock  does  it ;  in  fact,  he  is  generally 
the  first  to  suffer,  and  his  hackle  feathers  prove 
an  irresistible  morsel  to  the  female  cannibal.  It 
is  verv  difficult  to  effect  a  cure,  and  unless  the 
bird  be  a  valuable  one,  it  is  far  the  best  to  kill 
it  at  once,  as  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
vice  is  infections.  Much,  however,  may  be  done 
by  giving  a  larger  run  if  possible,  with  occu¬ 
pation,  by  scratching  in  some  refuse.  Give  a 
complete  change  of  diet,  and  if  meat  has  not 
formed  a  part  of  their  daily  rations  let  a  regular 
supply  be  given  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
meat  has  b^n  given  every  day,  withhold  a  part, 
or  even  all.  Try  also  separation  for  a  time,  or  by 
placing  among  strange  birds.  Irritation  of  the 
skin  often  causes  birds  to  pluck  out  their  own 
feathers.  This  is  attributed  to  want  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  damp  houses  and  runs.  Anoint  the 
parts  which  appear  bare  with  grease  of  some 
kind  ;  or,  better  still,  with  petroleum  ointment. 
If  the  houses  are  not  kept  clean  and  regularly 
whitewashed,  minute  animalcule  often  infest 
fowls,  and  eat  and  bore  through  the  feathers 
until  they  fall  out.  The  best  remedy  is  a  good 
dust  bath  in  which  a  handful  of  powdered 
sulphur  has  been  mixed.  Also  anoint  the  birds 
uncler  the  wings  with  oil  and  turps.  Many 
hens  become  bare  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
on  the  back  from  the  attentions  of  the  cock. 
If  so,  place  a  few  more  hens  in  the  run.  The 
loss  of  feathers  certainly  detracts  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fowls,  yet  if,  as  you  state,  your  hens 
are  healthy  and  lay  well,  we  do  not  know  that 
yon  have  much  to  complain  of.  It  is  evident 
yon  have  too  many  birds  in  your  small  run. 
Can  you  not  enlarge  it?— Andalusian. 

-  I  think  “J.  E.”  will  find  that  this 

trouble  is  purely  the  result  of  over-feeding. 

I  have  kept  fowls  for  many  years,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  my  experience  I  killed  them  with 
kindness.  Daring  those  years  I  was  constantly 
annoyed  by  the  unsightly  habit  of  feather  pluck¬ 
ing.  ^  It  is  to  Gardening  Illustrated  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  first  hints  on  the  subject, 
and  since  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
regulation  of  the  diet  the  trouble  has  ceased  to 
exiU,  and  is  now  quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
i^irala^ssential  to  the  health  of  fowls  that  they 
^l^'vsftptive  employment,  and  for  this  1 1 

(iPnk  a  brick  floor  very  bad,  however  clean  It 

URBA 


may  be  kept.  They  cannot  scratch,  which 
I  exercise  I  hold  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  their 
healthy  existence.  Green  food  should  be  tied 
up,  just  high  enough  to  make  them  jump  for  it, 
and  cut  Grass  should  be  enclosed  in  netting  and 
hung  up  for  the  same  purpose. — S.  L.  S. 

QUESTIONS. 

12569.— Fowls  and  Privet  berries.— Are  Privet 
berries  )>oUo  lous  for  (oivN,  a  ■  a't  to  mike  a  Privet  he 
undcairable  round  chicken  runa?— PNqcirrr. 

12560.— Rearing  turkeya— As  l  intend  thU  spdng 
trying  to  rear  a  fe<v  turkey*.  I  nhould  be  triad  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  give  me  information  os  to  the  proper 
time  of  hatching  them,  their  food,  shelter,  sa,  mm  also 
tell  me  if  there  Is  one  breed  more  hardy  than  another  1 — 
A.  8.  F.  K. 

12561.— Incubators.— As  the  time  is  coming  near  for 
hatching  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  experienoe  of  some¬ 
one  who  has  tried  an  incubator- by  whom  they  are  made, 
and  for  how  many  eggs,  and  the  p  ice.  Is  it  possible  to 
get  one  second-hand,  or  Is  there  a  chance  rf  its  being  out 
of  repair  1  Are  they  better  heated  by  a  lamp  or  boiling 
water?  As  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  them  any  hints 
will  be  most  acceptable.  I  should  also  like  to  know  about 
artificial  mothers.— Mrs.  L. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUBRIBR 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

12440.— Beading  lamp  oement.— A  better  cement 
than  plaster  of  Paris  and  water  la  plaster  of  Paris  and 
gum.  Make  some  fairly  strong  gum  with  ordinary  gum 
arablo,  and  mix  in  the  plaster  of  Paris  until  It  is  a  stiflf 

Kate  ;  use  cold  and  at  once.  This  cement  is  used,  I 
lieve,  for  mending  meerschaum  pipsi,  and  is  proof 
against  both  moisture  and  warmth.— K. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

MuanROou  spawi*  (Delta).— Try  Memrs.  Cuthuah,  High- 

gate,  London. - CRAKBKRBiits/’.lff.a  Rrooty.— Cranberries 

are  frequently  sold  in  grooers’  shops  in  London.  The 
excellent  preserve  may  be  had  through  the  stores,  and  as 
made  In  America  Cranberry  jelly  stands  before  all 

others. - Wholesali  buls  dralrrr  (/ho.  Thnmpfon). — 

We  cannot  reoommend  houses  except  in  the  case  of  rare 
planls  or  Apecialities.  Consult  our  advertising  columns,  in 

which  everything  you  seek  will  be  found. - (J.  irallig 

and  others  J.— We  cannot  undertake  to  forward  letters  to 
correspondents,  and  all  oommunioations  must  be  made 

through  the  medium  of  this  Journal. - fA.  It ). — Wo  think 

it  should  be  used  among  any  other  misceUaneous  manuie 
for  rough  vegetable  culture  —Ed. 

Names  Ol  flrults  — 3f.  E.  Eihoards  —Pear,  N«  Plus 

Mouiis. - J.  C.  /fu.</i(on.— Pear,  Josephine  de  Malines  ; 

Apples,  I  and  2,  same  variety,  probibly  Beauty  of  Kent. 

- O.  S.  7'Aompion..— Cannot  name.— y.  II.  B  —I,  Man- 

nington’a  Pearmain  ;  2,  Golden  Reinette - C.  Bray.— 2 

and  S.  Not  known  ;  4,  Wellington  ;  5.  Whit:  Buokiand  ;  0, 
Probably  Egg  or  Paradise. - F.  Gmst  —I  and  2,  Blen¬ 

heim  Orange  ;  3,  Waltham  Abbey  Ssedllng. 

Protective  power  of  stronfir  amellinfir 
plants. — Aa  I  wrote  to  yon  last  year  stating 
my  impression  that  my  black  Currant  bushes 
had  defended  the  Gooseberries  standing  next  to 
them  from  the  fly,  I  was  interested  in  the  inde* 
pendent  observation  of  “  W.  S  I.”  Last  year, 
however,  was  not  a  favourable  one  here  for 
judging,  as  wo  were  little  troubled  with  the 
caterpular  anywhere,  possibly  from  the  care  we 
had  taken  in  the  two  preceding  years  to  destroy 
the  egjn.  Having,  however,  arranged  to  pat 
blaok  Currants  along  the  centre  line  of  my  bed 
of  Gooseberries  I  shall  be  able  to  test  the 
matter,  and  in  due  time  will  give  the  result. 
My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  noting 
that  in  a  large  bed  of  Cabbages  those  plants 
which  stood  next  to  a  bed  of  Carrots  were  mneh 
less  infested  than  others.  I  hear  that  rows  of 
Broad  Beans  are  sometimes  grown  among  seed¬ 
beds  of  Cabbage  under  the  belief  that  they  keep 
off  the  Turnip  fly.  An  Americem  friend  tells 
me  that  in  the  United  States  Tomatoes,  which 
there  grow  on  bushes,  are  planted  among 
Cabbages  with  the  same  view.  The  subject  seems 
worth  attention.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
noticed  any  like  effect  from  aromatic  herbs  and 
sweet-scented  flowers? — W.  M.  C.,  Clapton. 

Catalogues  received.— Price  List  rf 
Seeds.  WaTt^  Naiih,  Huggina,  and  Co.,  Southwark  Street, 

London. - Seed  Catalogue.  W.  B  Small.  Fleet  Street, 

Torquay. - CcUalogue  o/  Vegetable  and  Flo irer  Seeds.  J. 

Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  SumiCX. - Deserl^dive  and  Priced 

Catalogue  of  Dutch  arul  (.'aj^e  Bulbs,  lUrbaceovs.  Greenhouse, 

Window  Plants,  «Co.  J.  Sylveater,  Idle,  near  Bradford. - 

Select  Boses.  P.  and  A  Dickson  and  Sons.  Chester— 
Retail  List  of  Bulbs  and  Tube.rcnu-rooted  Plants,  <fr,  Wm. 

Bull,  F.L.S..  Ac.,  530,  KinK’a  Road,  Chelsea. - Srle^d 

Vegetable  atid  Flower  Seeds,  ic.  Dickson  and  RoMnson, 

oi«  Millgate,  Manchester. - Calalogue  of  Vsoetable, 

Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds  Wni.  Pan!  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross - Descriptive  Catalogue  rf  Flosrrr,  Vege¬ 

table  Farm  Seeds,  ite.  Wm.  Cutbiiah  and  Son,  Higbgate, 

London. - Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Agricultural 

Seeds.  John  Jones  ant  Co.,  i)aweatr7. - CataJogue  of 

;v-:hf  Po'.aloet.  C.  Fidler,  Reading. - Descriptive  Cata- 

Aogut,  Little  and  BMlantyne,^  Carlisle. - Flower  Seed*. 

dr.  Jumeii  Backbcu'io  i.n'l^  Kon,  York. - Spring  Cata> 

logn^  Bonjamb  Soddy,  Walworth  Road,  London,  8  R. 
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QUBSTIONa 

Bulee  for  Corresix^iidenta.— communirations 

f>r  inttrtioH  shotUd  be  cle.irljf  uiid  condvly  written  on  one 
r/iiof  the  piper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDm>R  (i/Gardbs- 
»<.,57.  S-Jitfhampfon  Street,  Corent  Garden,  Iy>ndon.  Utters 
en  bssiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Pi  blisiirr.  The  name  and 
•iffw  0/  the  sender  is  required  in  addition  to  any  dejigna- 
\'n%  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  jnxjKr.  fy/un  more  than 
fiss  ^very  is  sent  etu'h  s/ioutd  be  on  a  se/mrate  piere  «/ 
ptnrr.  Auneer^  should alirays  bear  the  numhA-plni'ed  against 
ik  yvry  rtplUd  to,  and.  our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by 
siruing,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  anil  observations  permit, 
Iht  eomspondent*  who  seek  assutam'e.  Conditions,  soi's, 
and  means  vary  »o  infinitely  tJuU  several  ansuvrs  to  the  same 
fuftfr)*  may  often  he  very  useful,  and  those  v'ho  reply  would 
L  wsU  to  mention  the  Uji^ities  in  which  their  etiterience  is 
twined.  Correspondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in 
OAtvgTtrtc,  should  mention  the  number  in  which  they 
appeared. 

All  answers,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot  well  be 
dnndMoJ,  will  be  found  ia  the  different  depxrlvvente 
<i*cria  not  ansvtered  should  be  repeated. 

Namlnpr  plaat3  or  fruit.— Four  plants,  fruits,  or 
iowm  omy  ot»»  be  namui  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
good  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
%»•  mrietUe  of  florists  ftowers,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Gtraninms,  AsaUae,  as  these  can  only  be  eorreetly  named 


vke  wiA  fruit  to  be  aoeurately  named  should  send  aeveroi 
ipecimene  qf  each,  ehouring  the  fruit  m  varioue  stages. 


12562.— Potato  for  oichlbltlon.- Will  any  of  your 
rcRiers  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  earliest  and  beet 
round  Potato  for  exhibition,  fit  to  exhibit  In  June?— 
None*. 

12563.— PIcus  elastica.— I  shall  bo  jclad  if  any  of  your 
rcMlen  will  scatc  the  proper  time  to  take  cuttings,  manner 
of  cutting,  size,  &nd  treatment,  and  how  to  deal  with  the 
old  plant  in  order  to  prevent  bleeding. — 

12564.— Treatment  of  Lily,— I  have  at  present  a 
few  pots  of  anratum.  album,  and  punctatum  plunged  in  a 
cold  frame.  1  ediall  want  the  frame  for  other  pur|>osos  in 
March.  Would  someone  kindly  describe  thoir  treatment 
from  tnen  until  they  are  in  bloom. — J.  D.,  Carlow. 

12^. -Plants  for  irreenhouse  —  Will  any  reader 
be  kind  enough  to  give  mo  a  list  of  plants  suitable  for 
greenhouse  c^turo  without  heat  7  Thu  greenhouse  has  a 
•oath-easterly  aspect,  and  gets  the  sun  from  early  morning 
until  one  p.m. — T.  C.,  Jvu. 

12566.— Heatlnfif  conservatory.— How  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  wntild  a  ooil  of  the  following  dimensions  warm 
—4  feet  high,  8  feet  6  inches  long,  12  Inches  broad,  mi^o 
of  IJ  barrel  wrought  iron  7  My  conservator*',  having  a 
Unk  of  water  in  it,  is  very  cold.  Would  a  gas  boiler  be 
wdicient  7— W.  H.  Jacob,  Maida  Vale. 

12567.— Pomegranate.— I  have  in  a  pot  in  mygroen- 
bouss  a  largo  Pomegranate  tree,  which  has  never  flowered, 
^ugh  it  appears  strong  and  healthy.  Will  any  reader 
kiodlv  inform  me  how  and  when  it  should  be  pruned,  and 
what  ahould  be  the  general  management  to  make  it 

flower 7- C.  M. 

12568.— Lavender  bushej.— I  have  two  very  old 
lavender  bushes  in  my  ga^len,and  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
Ibe  yearly  flowering,  as  they  are  somewhat  straggling. 
Should  they  be  cut  down  and  manured,  and,  if  so,  at  what 
time  would  it  be  necessary  to  cut  them  to  the  ground,  so 
ssto  start  afresh,  or  is  it  best  to  transplant  when  out7— 
bAVrooRU. 

12560.— Sowing  Peas.— Will  some  reader  inform  me 
>Q  what  order  and  what  time  to  sow  the  following  sorts  of 
I’vas  to  keep  a  supply  from  the  6th  of  June  until  late  in 
the  season  7  I  intend  sowing  nine  rows ;  I  mav  say  I 
w>wed  one  row  of  Ringleader  on  November  18th.  The 
other  sorts  wrill  be  one  row  of  William  I.,  two  of  Champion 
of  England,  two  of  No  Plus  Ultra,  one  of  Early  Sunrise, 
one  of  Harrison's  Early,  and  one  of  British  Queen.— W.  N. 

12570.— Larsre  Pear  trees.— Would  any  reader  of 
Gakdbxixo  tell  mo  what  to  do  with  two  very  large  winter 
I'ear  trees  that  seem  to  be  past  bearing?  Up  to  eight  or 
t«n  yean  ago  they  bore  well  a  smtll  but  very  sweet  Pear, 
iip4>niog  about  Christmas.  They  are  about  25  feet  high, 
wcU-8hape<J,  conical  trees,  but  very  thick  in  the  branohee. 
Should  it  be  impoesib'e  to  bring  them  again  into  bearing  ? 
-ScBscBiBBR,  Athlone. 

12571.— Green  grrub  on  Oooseberxiee.— I  see  in 
Gardkiiiwg,  January  10th,  a  letter  from  “W.  8.  J.,  Beech 
Lancs, "  on  green  grub  on  Gooseberry  and  Arrant 
treea.  Last  year  we  had  fully  800  of  the  above-mentioned 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  was  absolutely  destroyed  by  the 
green  grub  and  fly.  What  am  I  to  do  this  season  so  as  to 

firoteci  the  bushes?  I  rannot  plant  a  twig  of  Black 
Mrrant  in  every  bush. — JoH.s  Phillip,  Founlainbleau, 
by  Dundee. 

12672.— Oreenbouse  smoke  —l  occupy  one  of  a 
number  of  small  villas,  all  of  which  hare  a  small  garden 
behind,  divided  by  boundary  walls,  and  with  a  small 
Brass  plot  (for  bleaching  or  drying  clothes)  at  the  end 
farthen  from  the  house.  Hy  greenhouse  is  a  lean-to, 
16  feet  by  9  feet,  is  heated  hy  a  Loughl>oroagh  boUei>‘ 
distant  20  yards  from  my  h'lUse,.  and.  rathp,  moijf  froi 
that  of  a  neighbour,  who  oompl4iiii.8  so  ^ 

falls  upon  the  clothes  on  his  green.  This  I  do  not  aoi 
as  I  was  troubled  writh  soot  on  my  green  before  1  had  a 
greenhouse,  and  knew  that  it  was  f  om  the  house 
chioinejs  about,  therefore  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  shift 


for  this  neighbour,  whohas  no  sympathy  with  horticulture, 
and  whose  garden  is  a  wrildemcss.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  mo  it  I  am  within  the  law  in  this  matter,  or 
can  I  be  made  to  move  my  greenhouse?— Dcncak. 

12673.— Grub  on  Onions.— I  would  be  glad  If  some 
of  your  correspondents  would  assist  me  under  the  foPow- 
ing  difHcuIUus.  I  sowed  a  bed  for  Onions  last  season  but 
one,  and  when  about  as  thick  os  my  little  finger  they  wuro 
all  eat  n  by  the  grub.  Aft  r  the  bed  had  been  dug  It  was 
turned  over  again  f  r  about  4  ioches  upon  a  layer  of  stable 
manure,  and  then  well  beaten  down  with  the  spade.  Last 
season  1  dug  a  bo  I  near  the  previous  one  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  into  Uie  half  of  which  I  put  a  very  hoivy 
dre?siiig  of  gas-lime,  and  I  sowed  in  spring  as  before.  The 
Onions  came  up  wall,  much  thinner  where  the  gas-lime 
was,  but  still  a  fair  crop.  However,  every  one  went  down 
with  the  grub  as  before.  1  have  now  another  bed  turned 
up  rough  ;  and  as  I  don’t  like  to  be  beaten  I  will  trv  again, 
but  wou'd  b.)  glad  for  any  advice  upon  the  subject.— 
H.  Vf.,  Belfast. 

12574.— Cbrysantbemuma  for  tbe  open  air  —I 
am  anxious  to  form  a  useful  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  growing  out-of-doors.  I  have  no  hothouse,  or  green¬ 
house,  nor  any  other  means  of  rearing  them,  except  a  small 
set  of  cold  frames,  measuring  4  feet  by  10  feet.  I  am 
living  In  a  cold  and  exposed  situation  in  the  Midlands,  so 
that  none  but  hardy  varieties  will  be  of  any  use  to  mo. 
C.IO  any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  roe  with  a  list  of 
Chrysanthemums  likely  to  suit  me,  and  when  had  I  better 
obtain  and  plant  them  out?  Subsoil,  clay,  with  al>out 
18  inohos  of  good  loam  on  the  top. — A.  Strasd,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  (Wo  trust  Mr.  Burbidge  and  other  growers  will 
kindly  answer  this  interesting  question.  Tbe  iiioreaso  of 
the  race  of  line  Chrysanthemiuns  that  flower  just  early 
enough  to  escape  the  first  severities  of  our  winter  is  very 
desirable.— Eo.] 

12676  — Gummy  exudation  from  Camelliaa. 
—Can  you  bo  so  good  as  to  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  cause  of,  and  as  to  the  cure  for,  a  gummy  exudation 
which  appears  on  the  leaves  of  many  of  my  Camellias.  I 
have  two  largo  plants  in  a  border,  where  they  have  grown 
freely,  and  are  now  12  feet  or  more  high,  but,  though  the 
foliage  looks  healthy,  many  of  the  leaves  are  disfigured  by 
the  gummy  matter  upon  them.  The  worse  of  the  two 
plants  I  had  carefully  washed  over  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
a  mixture  of  the  Fir  tree  oil.  but  it  is  now  as  bad  as  before. 
There  Is  no  ap{>oarance  of  blight  on  these  trees,  but  a  small 
plant  in  a  pot  which  I  cleaned  myself  lately  from  scale  (of 
which  there  was  a  groat  deal)  and  of  which  I  sponged 
every  leaf  with  clean  water,  had  the  next  day  on  some  of 
its  upper  leaves  some  fresh  spots  of  this  gum.  This  plant, 
notwithstanding  the  scale,  was  in  a  verv  hcalthy-Iooking 
condition,  growing  at  every  point,  and  the  foliage  of  a  fine 
deep  green.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  constitution  of  the  plants,  though  they  are 
all  growing  well.— Bordebbr. 


The  follotcing  querirs  are  brifflg  ansurrcd  hy 
the  Editor,  but  readers  arc  invited  to  give  further 
ansioers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  adkitional 
ajdvice  on  the  various  subjects. 

12676.— Grapes  — Can  you  tell  me  the  bo4  books  on 
the  cultivation  of  Grapes  in  hothouses?— M.  M. 

[  Barron’s,  Thomson’s,  and  Simpson’s  are  good  books  on  the 
subject.— Eli.] 

12577.— Pot  rootsof  Dahlias  — I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  (or  information  as  to  how  pot  roots  of  Dahlias  are 
produced .— E.vqni  kbr. 

[IVe  do  not  uiuierstand  your  question;  kindly  explain. — 
Eu  ] 

12578.— Shading  for  erreenhouse  — Would  romc 
reader  kindly  describe  the  best  means  of  shaiing  a  green¬ 
house,  where  there  are  such  plants  as  Geraniums,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  6tc.  7— J.  D.,  Carlow. 

[The  substance  callol  tiffany,  spread  on  rollers.— Ed.] 

12679  —  Washing  Grape  vines.— Would  some 
reader  kindly  give  me  some  practical  instructions  os  to 
the  host  wash  to  apply  to  my  vino  canes?— W.  II.  Y. 

(TAyi  usual  fiompmtion  is  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  Glshurst 
compound,  and  duy,  to  make  it  of  the  consistenroj  ofiniint. 
Consult  Simimn’s  little  *' Book  on  the  Vine,”  published  by 
JtoutUdge.-ED.] 

12580.— Holly  hedge —I  want  to  plant  a  hedge  of 
Holly  about  70  yards  in  length,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  buying  rooted  plants.  How  else  can  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  where  can  Holly  seed  be  obtained  ?— A.  Strakd, 
Leicestershire. 

[The  seed  can  br  rosily  obtained;  hut  it  would  bf  best  lohuy 
strong,  healthy,  young  plants,  which  art  not  very  dear. — Eo.J 

12681.— Book  on  propagating  shrubs,  &c.— 
Will  some  correspondont  kindly  recommend,  for  amateur 
nurserymen,  a  good  book  on  propagating  shrubs,  pre¬ 
paring  seods,  &c.  7— F.  H. 

[Try  Baltet's  **  Art  of  Grafting  ;"  but  there  arc  no  small 
books  treating  of  the  subject  specially  that  will  help  you 
much.  You  might  get  Loudon’ shook  on  “  Trees  and  Shrubs." 
— Ed.J 

12582.— Formation  of  lawns.— I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  yon  could  give  me  tbe  name  of  a  book,  at  a 
moderate  price,  containing  information  on  the  formation 
(more  csi^ially  draining)  of  lawns.— J.  D.  Murrat, 
Iladi  ngs. 

011.1  articles  in  Garobnino  on  the  subject, 
know,  there  is  no  camly  obtainr' '  ' 


Jeachee  against  a  erroenhouse  wall.m  n 
I  should  bo  glad  of  a  few  hints  on  the  miItlvatioRjoir\|[jr^  ^ 
reaches  against  a  greenhouio  wall.  The  treet  arc  young, 


having  been  planted  about  two  months  ago.  When  should 
I  prune  them,  and  how  far  back?— J.  D.,  Carlow. 

[You  must  prune  them  in  February.  The  question  re¬ 
quires  a  rather  lengthy  article,  which  we  will  try  to  give  of 
on  early  date.— Ed.] 

12684.— American  Sweet  Potato.— I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  anv  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  me  how 
to  cultivate  the  American  Sweet  Potato  in  England.  Can  it 
be  grown  in  this  country  with  any  degree  of  success? — 
Pboagoolb. 

[Gur  country  is  loo  cold  for  the  American  Swert  Potato, 
ercept  under  glass,  and  it  would  not  then  be  worth  doing. — 
Ed.J 

12585  —Aqullefirla  and  Myosotls.— If  l  were  to 
sow  the  se^s  of  Aquilogia  chrysantha  and  Myoeotis 
diasitiflora  early  this  spring  would  they  bloom  this  year  7 
And  should  the  seeds  oe  raised  in  a  cold  frame  or  gentle 
hotbed  7— A.  M.  B.,  Cheshire. 

[The  Myosotis  would,  we  think;  but  the  right  way  in  both 
cases  is  to  raise  the  prrevious  year.  Tlwy  usually  flower  the 
year  after  they  are  sown.  'The  seeds  may  be  easily  raised  in 
a  cold  frame  or  in  the  open  air.— Eo  1 

12586.— Culture  of  Azedeas.— Having  purchased 
some  Azaleas  reoentiy,  I  wish  to  ask  some  of  your  able 
correspondents  if  they  will  kindly  inform  me  about  their 
culture- whether  I  o  >n  take  cuttings  from  them  or  seeds  7 
— Atiios, 

[The  culture  of  Azaleas  has  frequently  been  dealt  with  m 
past  volumes  o/Gardbsmno,  ami  will  shortly  be  referred  to 
again.  They  are  propagated  by  grafts,  and  occasionally  by 
cuttings.— Ed.] 

12687.— Beddlng’Geranlums  and  Calceolaiiae. 
—Can  anyone  inform  me  whether  cuttings  of  scarlet 
G  raniums  and  shrub  CAloeolarias  taken  in  March  would 
be  sufficiently  early  for  bedding  in  MayT  Wcnild  they 
flower  as  early  as  if  taken  in  the  autumn  7  They  would  bo 
kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse. — Sunflowbr,  IFimbome. 

[Thty  would  flower,  but  you  could  not  expect  them  to  he  as 
good  as  autumn  plants,  and,  being  so  late,  they  would  not 
make  mucit  progress  in  a  cool  greenhouse. — Ei>.J 

12588 —Oladraatls  amurensls.— In  Oarobstno  of 
October  11,  1884,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  new  ornamental 
shrub,  Cladrastis  amuronsis.  1  have  failed  to  find  it 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  some  of  the  best  known 
nurseiymen.  If  you  oould  give  me  a  hint  where  it  is  likely 
I  could  procure  it  1  ebould  estaem  it  a  favour.— Hs.kry  St. 
Grovbr. 

[Try  John  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.  IVe  believe  it  is  in  the 
French  nurseries  also, — Ed  ] 

12589.— liUlum  auratum  In  the  open  air.— I  havo 

Just  bought  some  imported  bulbs  of  LUium  auratum,  and, 
laving  little  glass,  1  wish  to  plant  them  in  the  op«!ii 
borders.  Should  I  put  them  in  now,  or  wait  until  the 
spring  7  Will  they  bloom  this  year  7— Boz. 

[Keep  the  bulbs  in  jwts  of  dryish  soil  for  a  few  weeks,  then 
plant  out  in  a  border  qf  light  rich  soil,  well  drained  and 
deep,  and  if  the  bonier  is  sheltered  nil  the  better.  If  large 
bulbs  they  will  most  likely  flower  this  srason. — Ed.] 

12590.— Birds  and  Crocuses.- Would  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  mo  the  reason  of  blnl*  taking  up 
Crocuses  after  being  planted  7  At  the  end  of  November  I 
planted  a  good  many ;  a  few  weeks  after  planting  the 
crows,  or  other  birds,  dug  them  all  up  with  (apparently) 
their  beaks,  e.at  about  onc-half.  ana  scattered  the  rest 
about  the  garden.— J.  M.,  Edinburgh. 

[Probably  for  the  same  reason  that  boys  get  over  the  fence 
for  the  Plums.  Are  you  sure  they  were  not  taktn  by  four- 
footed  creatures Ed.] 

12591.— Brier  seeds.—!  appear  at  fault  in  saving  Brier 
seed.  I  collected  the  hips  when  they  were  ripe,  and  put 
them  in  a  bag,  mixed  with  sand,  in  the  autumn.  In  March 
I  took  them  nut  and  rubbed  the  sand  and  seods  between 
my  hands.  The  seeds  seemed  sound  and  pimnp.  I  sowed 
them  upon  etiffiah  loam,  in  soil  that  the  wild  Brier  grows 
very  w’ell  in  about  hero.  I  have  kept  the  ground  well 
hand-weeded,  but  nothing  has  coHie  up  yet.  Is  there  any 
probability  of  thoir  coming  up  now?— H.  W.,  Belfast. 

[  The  Brier  will  probably  ecme  wp.— Ed.] 

12592. — Melons  for  frame. — Will  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  what  sort  of  Melons  would  do  (or  frame  work 
with  a  hotbed  7  I  want  good-flavoured  ones  and  nlee  sorts. 
Would  Blenheim  Orange  or  Highoross  Hybrid  do?  1 
should  also  be  obliged  by  receiving  instructions  as  to  their 
culture.- T.  R 

(Any  wfU-jluvovrcd  green  f.csh  Melon  will  suit  you. 
Those  you  speak  of  are  as  good  as  any  others.  Tnsirurtions 
as  to  cu'ture  can  be  founil  in  Gardrkino,  as  we  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  several  times. — Ed.] 

12593.— Protection  from  frost  —I  am  desiroas  of 
obtaining  a  cheap  material  for  protectiug  my  wovll  fruit 
trees  from  frost  and  cold  winds.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  tell  me  of  such,  the  price  per  yard,  and  where 
obtainable  7— Bilrrook. 

[The  best  protection  we  know  is  hoard  or  tarpaulin  nailed 
on  a  light  frame  and  placed  just  under  the  coping  and  over 
the  trees  through  the  few  dangerous  months  of  flowering  and 
setting.  Remove  it  aftenonnls.  There  are  many  other  ways, 
of  which,  perhaps,  our  readers  wUl  inform  “Biiftroofc." — 
Ed.] 

12594.— DleljTtra  spectabllls.— I  i>ottcd  a  plant  of 
this  in  October  last,  and  it  has  been  kept  in  a  window 
since  then,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  made  any 
grow  th.  The  soil  has  l)een  kept  only  just  moist.  I  should 

feoJB  .  ■  * 

ago  i 


cbligj^  any  cultural  directions.  Two  years 
i  i  siioeced^  ID  (totting  a  few  flowers  only  upon  a  plant. 


hen  compared  with 


and  you  have  only  to  wait, 
'.y  on  light  and  peaty  soil. 


We  do  not  care  for  U  as  a  windotv  plant  —Ed  ] 
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12595.— Hardy  climbers  by  the  seaslda— Can 
your  readers  tell  me  what  rapid  climbers  will  ifrow  hardy 
Dy  the  seaside  ?  I  want  to  prow  three  or  four  very  qtilok- 
covering  ones,  either  annuals  or  perennials,  which  will 
grow  on  unfavourable  soil,  very  near  the  sea,  and  in  an 
exposed  situation.  >Vhat  shouid  I  select?— J as.  diiSRiDAS, 
Dublin. 

[ff  you  lUp  into  the  Botonio  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  or 
BxlVs  Bridge  you  will  soon  see  on  the  loalls  the  things  that 
you  can  trust.  See,  also,  what  docs  well  in  other  gardens  in 
your  neighbourhood. — Ejj.] 

269P.  -Disease In  Enerllsh  Orchids.  —I  have  found 
that  English  Orchids  planted  in  the  garden  arc  very 
subject  to  a  disease  or  blight.  At  first  black  spots  appear 
on  the  leaves,  these  gradually  spread,  and  in  time  the 
leaves  are  entirely  destroyed.  The  root  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  alTeot^.  The  genus  Ophrys  seems  most  liable, 
and  especially  Ophrys  apifera.  which  I  have,  indeed,  seen 
Euflering  in  a  wild  state  in  the  same  w’ay,  but  to  a  less 
extent.  I  should  be  gla<l  to  learn  of  a  cure.— J.  Oiter, 
Lind  ft  Id. 

[ll'e  think  what  yon  rrjer  to  is  simply  the  deroy  of  the  leaf. 
TAr  bulb  or  tuber  will  throw  up  fresh  foliage  again  in 
spring  if  everything  else  is  right. — Ed.] 

12597.— Llllum  longlflorum.— In  October,  1882,  I 
b  )Ught  a  bulb  of  Llliui^ongiflomui,  and  potted  it  at  once 
in  a  4-inch  pot  in  ordinary’  garden  soil  and  sand.  A  stiXing 
shoot  came  up,  but  the  plant  never  fiowered  ;  two  strong 
stems  came  up  in  1881,  but  again  there  were  no  flowers. 
The  plant  was  kept  in  a  Ixiy  window  facing  west,  had 
plenty  of  air,  and  slight  top-dressings  of  Clay's  fertiliser 
were  gi^Tn  about  twice  a  month  I  feel  very  muoh  dis¬ 
appointed  at  my  want  of  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  in  what  particular  my  treatment  has  been  wrong. 
— D. 

I  y'our  bulb  icas  probably  not  strong  enough  to  flower,  and 
may  do  so  this  year,  your  pot  also  is  loo  small ;  try  it  t» 
the  open  air  if  you  can. — Ei>.' 


12598.  -Fuchsias  In  pots.— I  shall  be  obliged  for 
some  advice  as  to  dealing  with  my  Fuchsias  in  pots.  They 
grew  tall  and  stalky  last  autumn  and  have  been  wintered 
on  a  stand  in  a  warm  potting  hoine.  Leaves  are  shooting 
out  thinly  here  and  there,  and  even  some  abortive  flowers. 
1.  Ought  I  to  cut  them  down  at  once  ?  And  (2)  may  I 
repot  them  at  the  same  time  ?  If  so  (3),  in  what  kind  of 
soil?  They  seem  to  require  some  fresh  soil.  4.  When 
can  I  strike  any  cuttings  from  them?  and  (5)  should  these 
be  of  old  or  new  wood  ?— W.  H.  W.,  Londonderry. 

[1.  Don't  cut  down,  but  cut  in,  tlw:  spring  branches,  so  as 
to  ni'tke  shapely  plants.  2.  I'm.  3.  A  rich,  loamy  soil.  4. 
The  usual  time  is  in  autumn  or  summer,  but  you  <yin  strike 
them  at  any  time.  5.  Young  toood  a  little  hat^nul. — Eo.] 

12599.— Aconite  on  turt— Please  say  the  best  plan 
to  follow  in  our  church-yard.  I  am  anxious  to  got  the 
ground  under  Lime  trees  covered  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
Aconites,  now  comiug  into  flower.  I  shall  require  bus'iels 
if  I  plant,  and  I  fear  the  seed  will  be  long  ere  it  comrs  into 
good  plants  to  bo  effective.— Churchwardek,  Hiichin. 

[The  best  way  is  to  get  some  roots  al/out  the  time  thejf  are. 
withering  off,  and  dot  in  the  desired  jetsUions.  The  plant 
abounds  in  many  places,  and  you  would  hare  no  dijHmlty 
in  getting  any  number  you  are  likely  to  want.  So  doubt  they 
could  be  transplanted  at  other  times,  but  when  the  stems  are 
withering  of  they  form  a  good  guide  as  to  where  the  roots 
are.  In  some  places  they  are  so  thick  that  you  can  take  up 
the  roots  easily  when  the  leaves  have  disappeared.— Kd.] 

1 2600. —Peas  on  Iron  hurdles.— l.  Pea-sticks  with 
me  are,  as  with  most  folks,  not  easily  got.  Iron  hurdles 
or  trainers  are  to  be  got  but  are  expenrivo  ;  I  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  bo  forced  to  buy  some.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  say  if  it  is  necessary  to  place  these  iron  trainers  on 
both  sides  of  rows  of  Peas,  or  would  one  row  in  the  conU’o 
suffice,  tying  them  in  as  they  grow  with  tarred  string,  or 
perhapi  better,  with  straw  ropes?  Being  a  matter  of 
considerable  expense,  the  question  of  one  or  two  rows  of 
hurdles  Is  Important.  2.  Are  Peas  of  dwarf  growth, 
re(|ulring  no  staking,  tobo  commended  T—Gano  Forward. 

[1.  It  is  not  very  plain  what  is  meant  by  hurdle  in  this 
question.  2  Certainly ;  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  grow  good  Peas  without  sticks  as  well  as  the  market 
gardeners  do.— Eo.] 


SHOWY  FLORISTS’  CATLOGUES. 


(2^  inches  in  diameter)  and  colour  are  a  perfect 
marvel.  But  did  ever  anyone  grow  such  if  they 
had  their  seed  from  this  firm?  Again,  take 
Messrs.  - ’s  illustrations.  They  are  my 


UNANSWERED  QUERIES. 

12429  — Rose  cutting^  In  bottles.—!  sawlast  spring 
that  Roses  nown  in  bottles  would  make  roots  enough 
to  plant  out  by  spring,  and  took  care  to  start  one  dozen 
good  ones,  but  yet  I  see  no  signs  of  a  root,  though  all  are 
green  and  fresh.  Some  have  green  mould  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  but  I  will  not  remove  that  until  I  have  further 
advice.  When  should  roots  appear  ?  My  slips  were  cut 
four  or  more  months  ag3.— A  Humblb  Puriii. 


tempters,  and,  of  course,  1  was  induced  to  order 
variety  of  se^s.  My  blue  Primula,  for  which 
paid  58.,  iicver  camt  up  at  all^  and  from  the 
other  fiower  seeds  I  purchased  at  a  fabulous 
price  I  have  only  very  ordinarv-sized  specimens. 
And  BO  it  was  with  the  seeds  1  purchased  of  two 
other  firms,  described  and  illustrated  as  beau¬ 
tiful  large  flowers,  but  sadly  wanting  in  size 
and  colour  when  grown.  1  think  it  is  an  unwise 
policy  for  these  men  so  to  exaggerate  what  they 
have  to  sell.  It  only  ends  in  disgust  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  they  wonld  guarantee  their 
seeds  to  produce  what  they  illustrate  in  their  | 
catalogues  no  one  would  grumble  ;  but  neither 
they  nor  anyone  else  ever  saw  growing  such 
grand  specimens  as  are  depicted  in  their  cata¬ 
logues.  1  don’t  want  to  prejudice  others  ;  I  am 
only  giving  my  experience  of  many  years.  As 
a  constant  subscriber  to  your  journal  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  write  this  to  warn  others,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  disappointed. 

An  Enthu.sia.st  in  Gardening. 


[We  believe  that  unc^er  special  conditions  of 
culture  flowers  such  as  our  correspondent  men¬ 
tions  often  attain  a  very  large  size- larger,  even, 
than  figured  in  the  catalogues.  For  instance, 
the  Zinnia  is  grown  in  Austria  as  well  as  we 
grow  Dahlias,  and  the  flowers  are  very  much 
larger  than  those  usually  seen  in  oar  gardens. 
But  the  better  way  for  florists  wonld  be  to  draw 
flowers  of  an  average  size.  Exaggeration,  or 
seeming  exaggeration,  does  harm  to  the  trade 
itself  and  reflects  on  all  connected  with  garden¬ 
ing.  The  worship  of  mere  size  and  showy 
colour  is  an  unfortunate  thing  in  gardening. 
The  question  of  the  beauty  of  these  large  illus¬ 
trations  is  a  separate  one,  and  few,  we  think, 
will  consider  them  ornamental. — Ed.] 


I  AM  a  perfect  enthusiast  in  gardening,  and, 
being  what  is  called  an  idle  man — that  is,  having 
no  occupation — I  spend  a  great  deal  of  my 
leisure  in  mv  garden.  I  have  several  houses  of 
various  kinds,  and  grow  and  force  all  kinds  of 
things,  as  well  as  pay  ^freat  attention  to  the 
vegetable  department  in  my  garden.  But, 
alas  !  although  I  have  a  first-rate  gardener,  I 
am  yearly  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
great  seedsmen  of  the  present  day  send  me 
annuallv  their  Illustrated  catalogues,  and  from 
these  I  have  been  annually  indu^  to  purchase. 
But  in  no  one  instance  has  my  gardener _ or  any¬ 

one  else  that  I  have  ever  heard  of — been  able 
to  produce  the  large  and  handsome  flowers  and 
vegetables  that  we  see  illustrated  in  these 
catalogues. 

Take,  for  instance,  Messrs. 

5^  inches  long,  sao^i^  wide  ;  oiithai/^  ' 
lOil  inohesloDg.  iJook  agalnatthe  ilnn^atilons  oi 
their  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  Primulas, 
Petunias,  and  Cyclameus,  which  for  ' 


THB  VILLA  QABDBN. 

( CotUinited  from  page  689.^ 


Runner  Beans. 


For  use  from  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July  until  October  the  Runner  Beans  are  more 
esteemed  than  the  dwarf  French  species.  They 
are  more  tender  and  succulent,  and  do  not  so 
soon  become  old  and  tough,  and  bear  more  con¬ 
tinuously.  The  Scarlet  Runners  are  the  prime 
favourites  of  the  cottage  gardener.  If  there  is 
only  a  few  yards  of  garden,  room  is  found  some¬ 
where  for  a  row  of  these  Beans.  Few  people, 

I  imagine,  save  the  old  roots,  which  are  of  a 
tuberous  nature,  and  if  preserved  through  the 
winter  and  planted  the  first  week  in  May  in  a 
warm  site  will  give  a  few  early  gatherings, 
perhaps  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  plants  raised 
from  seeds  would  do.  But  except  for  this  slight 
advantage  seeds  are  much  the  best— in  fact,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  know  anyone  now  who  saves 
the  roots.  A  few  rows  for  an  early  crop,  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  gather  very  early  Runner 
Beans,  should  be  planted  on  a  warm  site  3  feet 
apart,  and  not  staked,  but  pinched  in  severely. 
If  the  spaces  between  the  rows  are  mulched  with 
rather  long  manure  the  crop  will  pay  for 
it.  Sometimes  the  plants  for  the  early  crop  are 
raised  under  glass  where  there  is  a  little  artifi¬ 
cial  heat,  and  then  hardened  off  and  planted  ont 
after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  A  good  deal 
of  the  success  of  this  plan  will  depend  upon 
the  care  with  which  it  is  done.  The  Beans 
should  be  planted  thinly  in  boxes  and  be  placed 
near  the  glass,  so  that  the  stems  of  the  plants 
when  they  emerge  from  the  soil  may  be  robust 
and  hardy,  which  growth  made  in  the  full  light 
under  glass  never  fails  to  be.  They  should  be 
moved  to  a  cool  place  to  harden  thoroughW 
before  being  finally  moved  to  the  open  air.  It 
is  well  to  plant  in  shallow  trenches,  which  will 
leave  a  ridge  of  soil  on  each  side  to  form  a 
shelter.  This  soil,  later  on,  may  be  drawn 
about  their  stems,  and  the  mulching  will  keep 
all  comfortably  moist.  The  sUccessional  crops 
may  be  planted  aboat  the  middle  of  May  (this, 
'act,  will  be  the  main  crop  in  most  gardens) 
;ain  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June, 


seeded  Giant  variety  for  the  late  crops,  as  it 
bears  very  freely,  and  seems  better  adapted  for 
late  work  than  the  Scarlet  Runner.  It  is  best, 
where  it  can  be  done,  to  isolate  the  rows,  or  at 
least  let  them  have  plenty  of  space,  so  that  the 
light  may  fall  fully  on  them,  ia  no  case  should 
there  be  less  than  6  feet  of  space  between  the 
rows,  and  if  very  tall  stakes  are  used  this 
distance  should  be  increased.  We  always  save 
the  largest  and  strongest  from  the  bundles  of 
Pea-sticks,  when  they  are  dressed  in  winter,  for 
the  Runner  Beans.  These,  when  placed  to  the 
Beans,  and  their  tops  trimmed  and  levelled,  are 
about  6  feet  high,  and  w  ith  this  height  of  stick 
G  feet  spaces  should  be  left  between  the  rows. 
The  best  way  to  plant  the  Beans  is  to  draw 
drills  3  inches  deep,  the  same  as  for  Peas,  and 
6  inches  wide,  and  plant  a  double  row,  the  in¬ 
dividual  seeds  to  be  5  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  formed  the  first 
pair  of  leaves  draw  some  soil  up  to  the 
stems  from  each  side,  and  place  the  sticks 
to  them,  so  that  the  twining  shoots  may 
find  supports  the  moment  they  need  them. 
As  soon  as  the  leading  shoots  reach  the 
top  of  the  sticks  pinch  the  points  out  to 
strengthen  the  growth  below,  and  to  keep  the 
growth  within  bounds.  In  hot,  dry  weather 
the  blossoms  sometimes  drop  inst^d  of  setting. 
A  soaking  of  water  and  a  few  inches  of  muloh 
will  correct  this,  and  the  latter  will  be  a  great 
support  during  the  summer.  This  attention, 
especially  if  the  situation  be  open  and  sunny, 
will  be  a  great  help.  In  dry,  porous  soils  the 
main  crop  may  with  advantage  be  planted  in 
trenches  or  hollows,  and^tbe  soil  beneath  should 
be  well  manured  and  br6i:uen  up.  These  stations 
should  be  prepared  early  in  spring,  so  that  the 
soil  may  have  time  to  become  adjusted  or 
partially  consolidated.  In  shallow  soils  the 
trench  system  does  not  answer  so  well,  but  by 
sowing  on  the  surface  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
drawing  up  a  ridge  of  soil  on  each  side,  the 
benefit  of  a  trench  may  be  secured  without 
reducing  the  depth  of  soil  available  for  the 
roots.  Runner  Beans  are  often  used  as  a  blind, 
and  a  very  excellent  and  profitable  summer 
blind  they  make.  They  run  up  string 
stretched  on  the  face  of  a  wall,  or  may  be  made 
to  cover  an  arch  spanning  a  walk.  The  pods 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  large  enough 
for  use.  If  allowed  to  form  Beans  the 
strength  of  the  plants  is  too  much  re¬ 
duced  for  continuous  bearing.  If  seeds  are 
required  it  is  better  to  plant  a  row  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  seeds  ripened  in  the  summer 
time  are  better  calculated  to  transmit  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  plants  than  are 
the  late  Beans  after  the  plants  are  becoming 
exhausted.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to 
the  dwarf  French  and  all  other  Beans. 


never  had  any  difficulty  in 
fane-sown  crop  in  a  bearing  condition  till 


frost  cats  them  off  some  time  in  October  faking  i 
the  average  of  seasons),  and  I  like  tke  v^ite-" 


12369  —Tar  for  woodwork.— This  should 
be  obtained  from  a  tar  distiller  as  **  refined 
tar  ”  or  “  tar  varnish."  Ordinary  gas  tar  con¬ 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  what  are  technically 

oalla/l  *'  ivVtinVt  rtrMvnnf’.a  ll:  frrtm 


Varietie.s. 

The  old  Scarlet  Runner  is  very  generally 
grown.  Carter’s  Champion  and  Girtford  Giant 
are  improved  varieties,  obtained  by  selection. 
The  Giant  White  is  an  excellent  kind  for  late 
planting.  I  grow  a  running  form  of  the  dwarf 
French  Bean  called  Premier  a  few  years  ago. 
It  grew  about  5  feet  high,  and  was  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  I  have  tried  to  obtain  it  from  several 
seed  houses  since,  but  cannot  succeed.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  desirable  Bean  to  grow,  and  hope  it 
is  not  lost.  E.  Hobday. 


called  salts, which  prevents  it  from  being 
properly  absorbed  by  the  wood,  so  as  to  keep 
out  damp.  In  refined  tar  this  has  been 
extracted.  Its  price  is  about  4d.  per  gallon, 
and  it  is  a  much  superior  article  to  the  other. 
—Laboratory  Boy. 

12518.— Manure  from  fo wl -house.— 
This  is  a  rich  and  good  manure  for  all  classes  of 
garden  crops,  l^r  Cabbages  and  all  the 
Brassica  tribe  it  should  be  spread  thinly  over 
the  ground,  and  be  lightly  forked  in.  I  have 
used  it  for  most  kinds  of  garden  crops  ;  and 
found  it  a  good  stimulant  for  fruit  trees  when 
they  are  in  full  bearing  condition.  I  tried  it 


Apples  on  light  soil,  and  the  trees  which 
I  thjH\ldwayf  rooting  stocks 

cerfcAinly  DOi-eHeRiaThkbly  fine  fruit.  The 
m8.ni5!t^;\:^^  fruits  were  set. — 

J.  D.  E. 
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June.  The  bed  in  which  they  are  planted  is  a 
boarded  bench  or  table,  having  only  7  inches  or 
S  inches  depth  of  soil.  This,  however,  will  noc 
be  enough  to  carry  them  through  more  than 
another  season,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  depth  of  soil  by  lowering  this 
temporary  bench  to  a  bed  prepared  under  it. 
Wo  find  that  the  size  of  the  buds  is  much 
increased  when  the  Roses  are  planted  in  solid 
beds.  Acting  on  this  knowledge,  we  are  this 
season  erecting  a  structure  40  feet  by  100  feet, 
and  have  prepared  the  Rose  beds  as  follows  : — 
We  have  run  a  brick  wall  around  the  S-foot-wide 
beds  20  inches  in  height,  with  two  rows  of 
**  pigeon-holes  ”  at  the  bottom,  for  the  double 


probably  do  quite  as  well.  We  are  planting  out 
our  new  houses  exclusively  with  Safrano  (deep 
fawn  colour),  except  that  at  each  pillar  we  plant 
alternately  a  Marechal  Niel  (golden  yellow)  and 
a  climbing  Agrippina  (dark  crimson).  The 
Safrano  will  be  the  main  crop,  as  we  find  it  so 
far  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory.  The 
houses  now  erecting  arc  span- roofed,  equal  on 
each  side,  and  facing  east  and  west.  This  style 
was  necessary  from  the  position  in  which  we 
were  compelled  to  place  them,  but  for  choice 
we  still  prefer  the  half-span  style.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  the  glass  should  be 
stripped  from  the  Rose  beds  in  summer.  This, 
we  believe,  is  not  only  useless  but  injurious.  In 


CULTURE  OF  TEA  ROSES  IN  WINTER. 
Ws  have  been  surprised  this  year  at  getting 
many  Tea  Roees  grown  on  walla  in  the  open  air 
in  England  in  the  very  middle  of  the  winter. 
These  were  forthcoming  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  and  even  still  we  notice  them  survi¬ 
ving  on  walls.  Oood  as  Tea  Roses  are  here  when 
grown  in  pots,  their  culture  in  America  seems 
remarkable.  One  sees  them  there  planted  out  in 
span- roofed  houses,  as  vines  are  here,  and  allowed 
to  grow  free.  They  produce  quantities  of  buds 
and  flowers  which  bring  a  high  price  in  the 


A  ^VINTER  ROSE. 


markets.  The  following  article  written  sometime  purpose  of  giving  perfect  dratnam  and  admitting  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  Roees  are  grown 
ago  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  the  largest  grower  air  to  the  roots.  The  soil  used  is  equal  parts  better  perhaps  than  any  other  partofthecountry, 
near  New  York,  gives  the  moat  improved  mode  sod,  scrapings  from  a  paved  street,  and  well-  the  Rose  houses  have  nearly  all  fixed  roofs, 
of  Culture  : —  rotted  cow  manure,  all  thoroughly  mixed  except  certain  sashes  for  ventilation,  and  the 

Recent  experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  together.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  is  rounded  plants,  which  in  many  of  them  have  been  growing 
shown  that  the  old  system  of  growing  the  plants  slightly  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  so  that  the  for  three  or  four  years,  are  now  immense  hushes 
in  pots  or  tubs  is  not  so  good  that  of  planting  surplus  water  may  pass  off  freely  ;  and  to  prevent  in  the  most  perfect  headth.  But  to  keep  them  in 
them  out  on  a  bench  or  twrder  prepared  specially  the  roots  from  striking  down  into  the  cold  sub-  health,  of  course,  requires  work.  The  plants 
for  the  purpose.  Last  season,  in  August,  we  soil  we  have  cemented  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  must  be  syringed  freely  twice  a  day,  and  the 
planted  out  a  bed  600  feet  in  length  by  8  In  fact,  the  manner  of  preparation  of  the  bed  or  paths  freely  watered,  to  keep  a  moist^  atmo- 
to  width,  with  large  plants  that  had  been  forced  border  is  exactly  similar  to  that  for  a  vinery  sphere  in  the  house.  To  moduy  the  sun’s  rays 
in  pots  the  previous  season.  They  were  then  border,  except  that  our  Rose  borders  are  inside  the  glass  should  be  painted  with  raw  oil  from 
covered  with  mildew,  and  were  a  sorry- looking  the  house,  and  elevated  20  inches  above  the  June  1st  to  September  Ist.  Oil  we  find  to  make 
lot,  but  by  the  middle  of  September  the  mildew  walks.  1  have  given  the  composition  of  the  soil  the  best  shading  for  this  purpose,  whitewash 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  we  managed  to  that  we  are  using,  and  which  we  know  to  be  darkening  too  much.  In  painting  the  glass  with 
kcMp  them  in  vigorous  health,  entirely  clear  from  excellent,  but  where  street  clearings  are  not  oil  wo  use  a  sponge  attached  to  a  ^ck,  and 
mildew  or  other  disease,  until  the  ifin^wing  attoj^^,  two  parts  sod  and  one  manure  will  j&iy;  sponging  it  off  with  boiling  water. 
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The  leading  varieties  grown  have  been  Safrano 
and  Bon  Silene,  with  lesser  quantities  of 
Lamarqoe,  Mar<^chal  Niel.  and  Isabella  Spmnt, 
as  few  others  are  sufficiently  prolific  fiowerers 
to  justify  their  being  grown  for  buds  in  winter. 
There  has  been  a  want  of  deep  crimson  shade, 
which  1  am  in  hopes  the  climbing  Agrippina 
will  supply.  The  form  and  colouring  of  the  bud 
is  splendid,  but  we  have  not  yet  hsid  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  its  flowering  qualities.  The 
temperature  requires  to  be  raised  somewhat  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  different  sorts ;  for  example, 
if  Mar^chal  Niel,  Bon  Silene,  Safrano,  and  climb- 
iog  Agrippina  are  to  be  grown  in  the  same  house, 
and  there  is  any  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  one  end  over  the  other,  we  would  plant  the- 
first  two  sorts  in  the  hottest  end,  as  they  require 
a  temperature  of  G5  degs.  at  night,  while  the 
other  two  will  do  well  at  GO  degs. 


Roses  all  the  year  round.— 1  have 
noticed  that  some  of  the  older  varieties  of  Roses 
in  cultivation  have  kept  on  flowering  continu¬ 
ously  the  whole  winter  through,  and  especially 
noticeable  have  been  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  the 
old  pink  China.  These  are  great  favourites  as 
wall  climbers,  and  on  south  aspects  they  have 
been  aglow  with  beautiful  blossoms,  the  over¬ 
hanging  roofs  affording  shelter  and  protection. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  climber  on  nearly  every  house,  and  its 
blossoms  have  formed  striking  features  in  those 
pretty  gardens  that  adorn  the  suburbs  of  Ryde 
aud  other  coast  towns.  Of  the  old  pink  China 
Rose  I  may  mention  that  it  is  very  largely 
grown  by  market  gardeners.  Although  we 
cannot  hope  to  rival  our  American  oousins  in 
the  prices  which  they  get  for  cut  flowers,  we  are 
by  no  means  behind  them  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  our  townspeople  buy  up  any  flowers 
within  their  reach,  and  notably  Roses,  which 
always  seem  fresh,  fragrant,  and  welcome. 
Rosea  for  button-hole  and  other  bouquets  and 
for  vases  give  a  cheerful  look  to  even  a  humble 
home.  Amongst  the  best  for  an  amateur  desirous 
of  having  an  all-the-year-round  suppW  of  fra¬ 
grant  buds  must  be  named  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
the  pink  China. — Go.sport. — [Madame  Falcot  is 
a  glorious  wall  Rose  to  stay  the  winter. — Ed.] 

The  ollmbingr  Devonlensis  Rose  — 
Amongst  really  good  Roses  with  scandent 
growth  this  stands  out  on  account  of  its  luxu¬ 
riance,  and  it  is  only  where  unlimited  space  is 
given  it  to  cover  that  it  develops  its  true  cha¬ 
racter.  Confined  to  a  small  space,  and  conse¬ 
quently  severely  pruned  to  keep  it  within 
TOunds,  it  does  not  flower  freely.  When  hard 
pruned  the  whole  business  of  the  plant  appears 
to  be  retaliation  for  the  treatment  which  it  has 
to  endure.  The  more  it  is  pruned  the  more  it 
will  grow  Into  long,  thick,  fleshy  wood,  from 
which  it  is  useless  to  expect  many  flowers.  So 
far  as  my  observation  goes  we  must  go  to 
Devonshire  to  see  this  Rom  in  its  true  character. 
One  notable  example  of  it  I  can  remember  seeing 
at  Dawlish,  where  it  was  covering  a  large  space 
on  the  wall  of  a  villa  residence.  There  it  grew 
in  the  most  luxuriant  manner  possible,  enjoying 
a  happy  freedom  of  growth  that  is  not  often 
allowed  it,  but  which  it  evidently  ought  to 
receive.  This  plant  was  producing  a  fine  display 
of  flowers,  ana  was  in  the  most  perfect  health. 
One  glance  was  sufficient  to  convince  anyone 
that,  to  cultivate  it  successfully  and  secure 
a  fair  proportion  of  flowers  according  to  the 
■pace  covered,  it  must  be  planted  in  a  good 
soil  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position,  and  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  with 
only  the  strongest  branches  nailed  to  the  wall, 
and  the  others  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own 
way.  Then  they  will  produce  Roses  in  abun¬ 
dance.  I  have  tried  to  cultivate  this  Rose 
under  glass  in  a  house  that  is  not  heated  and 
where  there  is  plenty  of  space  ;  but  its  rampant 
growth  necessitated  such  severe  pruning  that 
but  comparatively  few  flowers  wereobtainM  from 
the  space  occupied  by  it.  The  size  of  the  flower 
and  the  exquisite  fragrance  that  belongs  to  the 
old  variety  are  also  present  in  this  climbing  one. 
Some  five  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  garden  at  Exeter 
a  grand  example  of  the  old  Devoniensls  Rose. 
It  had  been  planted  against  the  outside  wall  of 
a  greenhouse,  and,  having  put  forth  a  shoot 
stronger  than  the  rest,  it  was  taken  under  the 
wall  plate  and  trained  inside  the  house,  where 
it  throve  in  the  most  satisfactorv  manner,  and 
in  three  or  four  years  had  covered  sytiTld^rds  ^ 
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of  space  on  the  wall.  When  I  saw  it  it  was 
in  perfect  health,  and  had  during  that  year 
produced  more  than  200  flowers,  and  this  just 
from  simply  affording  it  space  and  a  few  shreds 
and  nails.  The  roots  being  outside,  were  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves. — C. 


THE  OOmNQ  WEEK'S  WORK. 
Indoor  Plants. 

Ferns. — Those  should  be  potted  a  short  time 
before  they  commence  growing,  for  if  their  roots 
are  subjected  to  the  disturbance  unavoidable  in 
repotting  after  growth  has  commenced,  the  first 
fronds  produced  will  be  deformed.  The  habit 
of  the  species  has  much  to  do  w'ith  the  pot  room 
required.  Tree  Ferns,  strong  and  vigorous  in 
character,  have  often  more  root  room  given  them 
than  they  require,  the  result  being  that  the 
fronds  become  too  largo  for  the  houses  in  which 
they  are  located.  When  overgrown,  too,  they 
never  look  well,  and  often  injure  smaller  sorts 
that  have  to  be  accommodated  under  them.  No 
plants  can  be  kept  so  long  in  a  healthy  state 
with  limited  root  space  as  Tree  Ferns,  which 
will  continue  to  thrive  and  look  well,  even  when 
their  roots  have  so  filled  the  pots  or  tubs  that 
there  literally  seems  scarcely  any  soil  remaining. 
They  should,  however,  when  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  be  regularly  supplied  with  manure- 
water  during  their  season  of  growth.  Those 
that  are  of  a  spreading  habit  will  be  injured 
unless  they  have  sufficient  space  for  their  creep¬ 
ing  rhizomes  to  extend.  Ferns  planted  out  in 
beds  on  imitation  rockwork  should  not  have 
more  root  room  than  is  sufficient  to  support 
them  in  a  healthy  state.  If  care  is  taken  in 
preparing  the  places  where  each  is  to  be  planted, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  confine  the  root  space. 
They  are  not  so  particular  as  to  soil  as  many 
plants,  and  most  of  them  succeed  in  either  peat 
or  loam.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  make  the 
best  growth  in  peat,  but  those  intended  to  be 
grown  for  cutting,  such  as  Adianthums  of  the 
cuneatum  section,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Pteris  that  are  adapted  for  this  work,  are  best 
in  loam,  as  in  that  the  fronds  usually  stand 
better  in  a  cut  state.  In  any  case  the  soil  must 
be  kept  open  by  the  addition  of  broken  crocks 
or  coal  cinders,  the  latter  being  quite  as  good 
as  the  former.  Before  being  potted  Ferns 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  insects, 
such  as  scale  or  mealy  bug,  as  the  mature 
growth  will  bear  a  stronger  dressing  with 
Insecticide  than  could  be  used  later  on  when  the 
young  fronds  have  made  their  appearance.  If 
thrips  have  been  numerous,  dip  the  fronds  in 
strong  Tobacco  water  or  syringe  them  with  it ; 
even  if  none  of  the  living  insects  are  present,  it 
is  very  likely  that  there  are  eggs  ready  to 
come  to  life  when  increase  of  heat  is  given. 

Palms. — Unless  the  temperature  is  kept  so 
low  as  to  check  all  growth.  Palms  that  require 
a  warm  house  to  grow  in  are  rarely  quite  at  rest 
even  in  the  winter  season.  When  too  much  root 
■pace  is  allowed,  however,  the  strongest  growers 
in  particular  over-shade  everything  near  them. 
Palms  will  succeed  in  almost  any  Kind  of  soil ; 
but  heavy  loam,  almost  approaching  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  clay,  is  the  material  which  they  like 
best.  They  are  very  useful  in  all  cases  where 
green  foliage  is  required,  and  as  they  have  all 
the  elegance  of  Ferns,  and  their  leaves  are  stout 
in  texture,  they  occupy  a  position  that  could 
not  well  be  filled  by  any  other  plants. 

Flower  Garden. 

Sp&inq  flowers.— Of  these.  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  are  most  liable  to  injury  from  frost,  and 
the  neatest  of  all  protections  for  them  is  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse.  Where,  however,  the  bulbs 
are  planted  in  a  groundwork  of  Sedum  or  Saxi¬ 
frage,  this  protection  cannot  be  employed,  and 
a  covering  of  Yew  or  Laurel  boughs  must  be 
used.  When  the  ground  is  wet  the  slightest 
frost  will  be  sufficient  to  raise,  or  rather  to 
loosen,  autumnal-planted  spring  flowers ;  there¬ 
fore  their  well-doin^  will  be  Mst  assured  by 
making  firm  the  soil  about  them  after  each 
recurrence  of  frost.  Over  our  reserve  stock  of 
such  plants  and  of  dwarf  hardy  summer  bedders 
planted  on  warm  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden 
we  run  a  light  roller  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
ground  after  the  frost  will  permit,  an  operation 
that  seems  to  be  doubly  beneficial,  as  it  firms  the 
pla^,  and  apparently  conduces  to  their  more 
lateral  extension. 


r^fi  late 


Herbaceous  plants. — Though  many  of  these 
may  with  safety  be  transplanted  at  ahnost  any 
season,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
will  do  better  if  moved  before  grow'th  has 
become  too  active,  and  it  is  important  that  their 
roots  should  get  well  established  in  the  fresh 
soil  before  dry  weather  checks  root  action.  In¬ 
tending  planters  should  only  select  kinds  of  real 
merit.  Tastes  vary  as  to  arrangement,  some 
preferring  to  place  single  plants  in  straight 
lines,  the  tallest  at  the  back  of  the  bed  or 
border,  and  the  smallest  in  front,  and  for  a 
formal  border  this  plan  has  some  merit ;  I,  how¬ 
ever,  prefer  planting  them  in  groups  or  clumps 
of  moderate  size,  say  three  pUmts  in  a  group  of 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  double  Sunflower,  and 
similar  growers,  five  or  seven  plants  of  Spirsa 
Aruncus  and  Anemone  japonica,  and  in  still 
larger  numbers  of  the  dwarfer  growing  kinds. 
I  would  then  advise  the  filling- in  of  every  vacant 
space  possible  with  surface-rooting  plants,  and 
particularly  round  those  varieties  that  are  least 
furnished  with  foliage.  The  effect  of  the  general 
arrangement  is  greatly  added  to  by  the  carpet 
thus  formed. 

Fruit. 

The  somewhat  mild  weather  will  tell  un¬ 
favourably  upon  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  easily  excited  Peach  and  Cherry 
against  walls,  and  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
upon  open  quarters  ;  and  under  these  cirenm- 
stanoes  steps  should  be  taken  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  as  backward  as  possible,  as  well  as  to 
have  protecting  material  of  various  kinds  ready 
for  use  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are,  of  course,  unnailed,  pruned, 
and  securely  supported  by  means  of  stakes  and 
ties  some  distance  away  from  the  walls,  and  in 
this  position  they  must  remain  until  the  rapid 
swelling  of  the  buds  press  on  the  annual  tying 
or  nailing  in.  In  the  absence  of  frost  a  little 
extra  care  iu  washing  the  walls  and  trees 
of  all  kind^  to  free  them  from  the  larva:  of 
insects  will  be  well  repaid.  For  stone  fruit 
trees,  after  they  are  nailed  in,  a  barrel  of  soap¬ 
suds  from  the  laundry,  with  two  or  three  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  a  like  quantity  of  soft  soap 
added,  will  make  an  inexpensive  wash,  which 
may  be  applied  freelv  without  fear  of  injury. 

Goose  BE  RiUES. — The  sooner  these  are  pruned 
the  better,  os  the  crowded  state  of  the  trees  in¬ 
duces  early  growth,  and  pruning  checks  it.  An 
idea  prevails  that  birds  are  not  so  likely  to 
spoil  an  unpruned  tree ;  but  it  matters  little 
whether  the  tree  is  pruned  or  unpruned  if  a  pair 
of  bullfinches  find  their  way  into  it.  The  safest 
and  best  way  is  to  prune  and  dress  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  lime  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream,  and  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  syringe.  Trees  in  orchards  should  be 
thinned  out  and  divested  of  the  Moss  that  may 
have  gathered  on  the  stems  and  branches. 
When  this  has  been  done,  wash  with  the  compo¬ 
sition  recommended  for  Gooseberries,  and  top- 
dress  the  roots  with  fresh  soil,  road  scrapings, 
or  rotten  manure.  Select  clean  ripe  shoots 
from  healthy  trees  and  grafts,  and  lay  them  in 
under  a  north  wall  to  be  ready  for  use  in  March 
or  April.  For  large  standards  which  have  been 
headed  back,  two-year- eld  shoots  are  generally 
used  by  experts  in  Kent,  and  are  usually  success¬ 
ful. 

Vegetables. 

When  the  surface  of  the  soil  b  dry  enough  go 
over  such  crops  as  Spinach,  Onions,  Lettuce,  Ac., 
with  the  Dutch  hoe.  All  vacant  plots  of  land 
should  be  at  once  trenched  or  dug.  Sow  early 
Peas  in  warm  sheltered  positions.  The  dwarf 
Fan  or  Cluster  Bean  b  a  good  companion  for 
the  Gem  Pea ;  it  b  very  prolific,  and  occupies 
little  space.  A  few  early  Potatoes  may  also  be 
planted  in  a  warm  position,  but  unless  the 
means  are  at  hand  for  protecting  them  when 
they  come  up,  the  chances  of  success  are  remote. 
Where  an  autumn  supply  of  Brussels  Sprouts  b 
required,  a  box  or  two  should  now  be  sown 
under  glass.  Plant  out  from  the  seed  bed 
autumn-sown  Cabbages  to  succeed  those  planted 
Last  September.  Stir  the  soil  with  a  fork 
between  the  rows  of  early  Cabbages,  and  after¬ 
wards  earth  them  up.  A  dry  day  should  be 
selected  for  the  operation. 

A  .SMALL  sowing  of  Celery,  in  pans  or  boxes 
in  heat,  for  flavouring  purposes  may  now  be 
made.  When  the  weather  b  suitable,  and  the 
I  iii  go^  working  condition,  a  portion  of 
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the  aatumn-sown  Onions  should  be  transplanted. 
Select  for  them  a  piece  of  land  that  was 
maomred  and  deeply  dug  in  the  autamn  or  early 
winter ;  wheel  on  a  go^  dressing  of  charcoal 
dost  or  charred  refuse,  spread  it  evenly  over 
the  surface,  and  rake  or  fork  it  in.  Soot  also 
may  at  all  times  be  beneficially  applied.  Make 
the  ground  tolerably  firm,  and  put  in  the  plants, 
not  too  deeply,  1  foot  row  from  row,  and  4 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Take  up  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  select 
the  best  for  use.  Early  Horn  Carrots  may  be 
sown,  but  in  cold  positions  it  will,  for  very 
early  crops,  be  better  to  cut  a  wide  trench, 
and  fill  it  with  warm  manure ;  cover  it  with 
5  inches  or  6  inches  of  light  soil,  and  protect 
it  with  glass  or  outer  covering.  Sow  a  few 
Wood’s  Frame  and  French  Breakfast  Radishes, 
end  see  that  they  are  protected. 

Sowin^r  seeds  dry. — Your  correspondent, 
“  P.  N.,’*  who  recommends  sowing  in  dry  soil, 
opens  up  a  theory  at  variance  with  the  usual 
directions  of  gardeners  on  this  subject.  He 
declines  to  discuss  the  physiological  reasons  for 
hia  theory  ;  but  those  are  just  what  readers  of 
Gardkninu  would  delight  to  hear.  Everyone 
who  can  should  certainly  lay  bare  the 
[vinciplea  on  which  his  practice  rests, 
since  only  in  this  way  can  sound 
horticultural  knowledge  be  advanced  ; 
and  it  is,  1  believe,  one  main  cause  of 
the  popularity  of  Gabdknino  Illus- 
TBATKD  that  its  articles  are  written  by 
those  who  are  all  at  work  themselves 
in  solving  the  problems  of  horticulture. 
Consequently,  there  U  just  thatmixture 
of  theory  and  practice  in  its  pages 
which  is  most  helpful.  But  to  turn  to 
the  practical  side  of  this  matter.  It 
is  generally  recommended  to  soak  the 
pan  of  eax^  in  which  you  are  about 
to  sow  choice  seeds  thoroughly  with 
water  before  sowing.  Then  when  the 
water  haa  drained  off,  the  seed  is 
scattered  on  the  moist,  but  not  wet^ 
surface,  and  slightly  covered  with  a 
sprinkling  of  fine  dry  soil.  The 
rationale  of  this  method  is  that  the 
moisture  evaporating  from  the  earth 
below  affords  sufficient  dampness  to 
theseeds  without  the  necessity  of  water¬ 
ing  at  all  for  a  long  time.  If  **  P.  N.” 
can  show  that  his  plan  of  sowing  in  dry 
soil,  and  watering  after  a  few  days,  (a 
better,  I  am  wilRng  to  be  taught.  It 
occurs  to  me  as  one  objection  that  many 
soils,  especially  peat  and  leaf- mould, 
ma^  be^me  so  dry  as  absolutely  to 
resist  ^ater.  A  mere  watering  from 
the  top  does  not  penetrate  such  soil. 

It  has  to  be  soaked  again  and  again  to 
overcome  its  dryness,  and  this  would 
not  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  seeds  if  sown  previously  to  water¬ 
ing.  While  on  ^is  subject  I  may 
mention  that  absolute  darkness  is  the 
natural  condition  under  which  seeds 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

PALESTINE  ANEMONES. 

In  the  winter,  long  before  our  own  Anemones 
have  shown  themselves,  the  fields  of  Palestine 
are  bright  with  these  and  other  flow'ers.  The 
kind  that  is  said  to  be  most  abundant  is  our  com¬ 
mon  garden  Anemone,  of  which  we  give  a  little 
cut  from  a  drawing  made  in  the  land.  It  does 
not  look  so  fat  and  strong  as  our  own  plants — 
no  doubt  because  of  the  poorer  soil  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  many  rivals.  This  is  a  brave  and 
showy  flower  in  many  an  English  garden,  but 
somehow  fails  to  succeed  and  dies  out  in  others. 
It  is  best  on  sandy  soil  and  is  admirable 
in  chalky  soil ;  it  may  also  be  seen  on  clay 
in  the  Wealds  of  Sussex.  But  even  where  it 
has  a  tendency  to  die  out  it  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  is  now  grown  in  fine  showy 
varieties  l^th  doable  and  single — indeed,  plants 
raised  from  seed  are  always  more  vigorous  and 
flower  more  freely  than  others.  A  succession  of 
flowers  may  thus  be  obtained  throughout  the 
year,  even  in  depth  of  winter,  in  mild  dbtricts. 

Hellebonis  nlger  maximus.  —  The 

beauty  of  this  largo  Hellebore  is  only  now  begin- 


The  Aoeuione  of  Palcbtine. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  BORDER  FLOWERS. 

Senkcio  PiTLcnKR. — In  a  recent  number,  Mr 
Sweet  wants  to  know  how  “the  gentleman 
from  Gloucestershire  ”  got  on  with  Senecio 
pulcher  this  last  year ;  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  give  my  recent  experience.  After  blooming 
well  in  188.3  it  completely  died  away,  and  last 
spring  came  up  weakly,  in  three  or  four  heads, 
which  remain^  in  Uatu  quo  all  the  summer, 
not  deigning  to  give  a  flower,  and  merely  making 
a  few  long  leaves.  I  recently  dug  it  up,  and  found 
a  splendid  lot  of  fleshy  roots,  so  if  it  did  nothing 
above  ground  it  worked  well  underneath ;  the 
flowering  stem  had  died  down  about  an  inch  or 
two  below  ground,  and  from  this  point  four  or 
more  strong  crowns  had  pushed,  which  I  have  little 
doubt  will  flower  next  summer.  This  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  takes  two  seasons 
to  mature  a  shoot  to  flower.  Possibly  when  the 
plant  gets  into  a  clump  (which  it  will  not  be  long 
in  doing,  for  I  found  lots  of  little  plants  like 
offsets  amongst  the  roots)  some  shoots  will  mature 
every  year  and  so  bloom.  I  think  we  are  apt 
to  express  our  opinions  on  the  small  plants  of 
this  and  other  things  sent  out  from  nurseries 
before  we  give  them  time  enough  to  see  what 
they  can  do.  Will  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Kirk- 
stall,  tell  us  his  experience  of  it  ?  He 
ought  to  know. 

Gaillardia  grandiplora.— As  I 
am  writing  I  may  say  that  my  clump 
of  Gaillardia  grandiflora  did  not  even 
die  down  last  winter,  it  was  so  mild, 
but  began  to  blossom  in  May,  and  did 
so  incessantly  till  cut  down  by  a  frost 
in  December.  It  certainly  was  the  gem 
of  my  garden,  and  came  in  for  more 
admiration  than  anything  else. 

Astrantia  major  is  a  plant  which 
should  be  more  grown  than  it  is.  It 
belongs  to  the  Umbelliferous  order 
(Carrot  tribe),  but  is  utterly  unlike  any 
other  member  of  the  family.  Its  chief 
value  is  for  cutting  purposes.  It 
prefers  shade,  but  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil,  &o.  [It  is  distinct,  but  there 
its  merits  stop  for  gardening  generally. 
Planted  in  a  very  rich  border,  we 
found  it  a  most  rampant  weed,  though 
in  cold  soils  it  is  a  slow  grower. — Ed.] 

Harpalium  rioidum  is  another  plant 
which  gets  a  great  deal  of  notice.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
choke,  but  its  great  drawback  is  that 
it  throws  out  long  roots  all  over  the 
place,  at  the  end  of  which  a  tuber 
forms,  which  becomes  a  plant  next 
season.  I  put  a  stop  to  this  travelling 
about  by  waiting  until  spring,  when 
the  shoots  begin  to  show  atove  ground, 
and  then  taking  them  up  with  a  hand- 
fork  and  replanting  in  a  clump.  You 
cannot  hurt  them  bv  the  movement. 
Helianthus  doronicoides  is  the  fac 
of  Harpalium,  but  does  not  have 
tubers,  or  run  about  so  much.  It  has 
not  quite  such  a  fine  colour  or  flower. 
Stenactis  (Erigeron)  speoiosa  is  another 


vegetate.  Therefore,  all  seed  pans  should  be  ning  to  be  generally  recognised  and  appreciated  i  of  my  gems — a  pale  mauve  Daisy-shaped  flower, 

covered  with  a  slate,  or  something  similar,  to  at  its  true  value.  Than  this  no  more  serviceable  j  often  mentioned  in  your  paper;  and  another  of  my 

exclude  light,  and  regulate  the  moisture. —  plant  could  be  had  in  flower  at  Chrbtmas,  it  fine  plants,  seldom  seen,  is  Inula  glandulosa— a 
Lincolnshire  Rector.  I  ^Ing  useful  and  beautiful  alike  in  the  church,  I  great  favourite.  It  has  long  downy  leaves,  and 

TUwia  T  1.  1  t  ,  the  ball  room,  or  in  the  boudoir.  In  order,  I  great  yellow  flowers,  4  and  5  inches  across,  and 

^  found  I  however,  to  have  it  in  perfection  at  this  season,  I  the  whole  plant  is  only  a  foot  high.  This  will 

it  must  be  lifted  froiT  the  open  border  and  I  grow  in  a  moderately  shady  place, 
placed  under  glass.  On  a  plant  so  treated  and  The  prettiest  Campanula  I  grow  is  C. 
that  ^jj^hen  up  with  others  in  the  latter  part  of  Hostii,  a  splendid  hybrid,  about  2  feet  high, 

f *®*».t®  ^tisfy  hunger,  j  November,  I  had  thirty-seven  fine  blooms  all  and  a  mass  of  bloom  in  summer.  The  leaves 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  thecas- 1  of  nnn  o«/i  fVio  oomo  fima  tRo  loranof  are  very  small,  like  those  of  carpatica,  and  it 

soon  makes  a  clump.  C.  turbinata  is  a  good 
one  for  rockwork  or  front  of  border.  The 
flowers  are  as  large  as  a  Canterburv  Bell,  and 
only  3  or  4  inches  high.  The  old-fashioned 
Mouarda  didyma  comes  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
notice  ;  it  grows  well  in  any  dry  soil.  So  does 
Helenium  pumilnm,  which  is  nearly  always  in 
bloom,  and  fine  for  a  bouquet. 

Chbiranthus  alpinus  (Alpine  Wallflower  ) 
he  iMider  in  which  they  were  ^  is  a  fine  sight  in  spring.  In  a  mass  its  sulphur- 


J  ™  r  1  ^  placed  under  glass.  On  a  plant  so  treated  and 

/  f  P  ^ken  up  with  other,  li  tho  Utter  part  of 

November,  I  had  thirty-seven  fine  bioim.  all 
^  conolu.,on  ^t  if  the  on.-  j^e  .ime  time.  The  largest 

"T:  ’'•hlch  were  lifted  carefully  with  fork., 

»  .Wjd  Polf  then  put  in  IS-inch  well-dralned  pane,  and 

u  rfir*...  ..  1^'  “^n  ]  ***  '“IS**  placed  in  a  oold  vinery  where  they  werJwatered 

Peiui  Jko  overhead  every  day.  when  flowering  was  nearty 

^  *0.,  arealway.  m^t.  although  my  neigh- 1  being  dMirou.of  increasing  my  stock.! 

tour.  .ufTer  invariably  if  they  omit  to  do  m  I  the  planta  to  a  tank  of  watJr  aid  washed 
do.  and  I  ja^ot  6elp  thinkmg  that  thU  .j,  jbe  siil  clean  away  from  the  root.  ;  they 
pttoci^e  could  ^  Mpli^  to  other  crops,  fruit  I  ^„e  then  easily  divid^  into  separate  pieces, 
mcluded;  bUckbirds,  ^hes,  wd  starlings,  „„b  piece  havi^  capital  root.  ^Kth  onilargi 


however,  are  not  to  be  kept  from  fruit  by  this 
means. Pratt. 

12602.— Mowing  machine.— From  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  bat  more  from  numerous  enquiries  1  have  mode  from 
time  to  time  (I  having  been  particularly  interested  in  tho 
^Mtim),  I  believe  Green’s  to  be  the  best  lawn  mower. — 

- For  sim^icity,  ease,  cheapness,  and  satiafaction, 

try  “  Improved  Philadelphia  I.Awn  Mower.”— T. 

- There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  better  mowino* 


leaf  attached, 
to  grow,  a  moist  cool  one,  was  well  manni^  and 
deeply  dug,  and  after  the  planting  was  com¬ 
pleted  some  sand  was  placed  aronud  each 
division  ;  they  were  then  finished  off  with  a 
mnlohing  of  rotten  manure.  Plants  so  treated 
still  continue  to  open  the  buds  left  on  them 
regardless  alike  of  relifting  and  of  the  dismem- 
bi^enl  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 


coloured  flowers  are  very  telling,  but  I  cannot 
recommend  it  as  perennial  ;  sometimes  it 
lives  throughout  the  winter,  and  sometimes  it 
does  not.  I  therefore  keep  up  a  stock  of 
cuttings.  Damp  seems  to  be  its  enemy.  If  you 
want  something  for  a  startling  effect,  though 
the  flowers  of  neither  are  very  long-lived,  grow 
a  great  patch  of  Papaver  grandiflorum  or  Luium 
davuiiciim  and  its  varieties.  The  latter,  only 
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foot  to  2  feet  high,  are  gorgeone  in  a  mass, 
and,  what  is  better,  they  are  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  treatment. 

I  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  above  notes  of 
things  which  do  well  with  me  might  be  useful 
to  others.  Now  for  a  few  things  I  have  failed 
with.  First,  Delphinium  nudicaule — blossoms 
and  disappears,  and  is  seen  no  more.  1  should 
be  glad  if  someone  who  does  grow  this  well 
would  tell  us  its  requirements.  Possibly  snails 
have  something  to  do  with  my  failure.  I  lose  any 
quantity  of  other  Delphiniums  from  this  cause. 
Other  plants  which  I  cannot  keep  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  slugs  feeding  on  them,  are  Iris  oris* 
tata,  Funkias  of  all  sorts,  and  Aster  alpinus. 
The  last  I  lose  in  the  autumn.  They  do  not 
trouble  it  in  summer.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
birds  do  not  help  in  the  case  of  the  Funkias— I 
know  they  peck  off  the  young  shoots  of  Phlox. 
Plumbago  lArpenta^  (syn.  Valoradia)  grows  very 
strongly,  but  1  never  can  get  a  bloom  ;  a  few 
buds  show  occasionally,  but  the  frost  cats  the 
plant  down  before  they  can  open.  Phlox  vema 
never  makes  any  growth  or  flowers  with  me, 
though  other  dwarf  Phlox  do  both.  Litho- 
spermnm  prostratum  makes  no  growth  out-of- 
doors,  but  grows  freely  enough  in  a  pot.  Hints 
on  any  of  these,  from  anyone  who  grows  them 
well,  would  be  appreciated. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  a  new  plant  I  had 
last  year,  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis,  is 
yery  fine.  It  appears  to  be  a  most  accommo¬ 
dating  plant,  blooms  very  freely,  and  has  a 
flower  spike  like  the  shrubby  species,  and  habit 
of  the  herbaceous  kind.  I  think  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  our  perennials. 

Campdcn.  J.  R.  Nkve. 


REPLIES. 

12483.  —  Layeringr  Oamations.  —  After 
the  flowering-stem  of  a  Carnation  runs  up  to 
flower,  a  number  of  leafy  growths  form  round  the 
base  of  it,  which  the  fanciers  term  **  grass,”  or 
layers,  after  they  have  been  notched  and  pegged 
down.  Some  fine  sandy  soil  has  to  be  placed 
round  the  base  of  the  plants  in  which  to  peg  the 
layers.  A  notch  is  made  in  the  hard  stem  of 
the  layer  by  cutting  upwards  in  a  slanting  direc¬ 
tion  through  the  joint  in  the  stem.  The  layer 
and  peg  with  which  it  is  held  are  pressed  firmly 
into  the  fine  sandy  soil  together. — J.  Douglas. 

-  Carnation  layers  are  the  Grass  or  non¬ 
flowering  stems  around  the  plant,  which,  instead 
of  being  cut  off  and  put  in  to  strike  as 
pipings,”  are  allowed  to  remain  attached  to 
the  parent  plant ;  but  in  the  month  of  J  nly  a 
slit  is  made  with  a  sharp  knife  between  the 
second  or  third  joint  of  the  stem,  and  the  open 
end  of  the  slit  part  is  gently  stuck  downwards 
into  a  mixture  of  fine  soil  and  sand  (placed 
below  on  purpose)  and  kept  firm  by  a  hooked 
peg.  The  part  operated  on  should  be  covered 
with  the  soil  and  sand  mixture  and  watered  with 
a  fine  rose  in  dry  weather.  The  layers  should 
be  well  rooted  and  ready  for  removing  from  the 
old  plant  by  the  end  of  October.— J.  L. 

-  If  “  Novice  ”  will  refer  to  p.  275, 

Vol.  I.,  of  this  Journal  he  will  find  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  process  and  an  excellent  cut 
illustrating  it.  Should  he  not  have  that,  I 
may  say  that  the  thing  is  done  by  cutting  half 
through  at  a  joint  a  present  year’s  shoot,  about 
August,  and  then  splitting  up  to  the  next  joint, 
inserting  a  chip  of  stone  to  keep  split  open  ;  and, 
bringing  the  snoot  down  to  the  ground,  the  cut 
iMirt  is  buried  in  the  soil  and  pegged  down. 
When  well  rooted  they  are  severed  from  the 
plant,  and  put  out  separately. — C.  H.  S. 

- -  “Layering”  is  a  gardening  term  de¬ 
signating  a  m<^e  hy  which  Carnations  are  pro¬ 
pagated.  It  is  done  thus  A  strong  suitable 
side- shoot  is  selected  that  can  be  readily  brought 
down  to  the  ground  without  breaking  it.  The 
lower  leaves  are  removed  from  ^e  shoot, 
leaving  those  on  the  three  upper  joints  intact. 
The  shoot  should  be  cut  half-way  through  just 
below  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  and  the  knife 
should  then  be  turned  upwards  along  the  middle 
of  the  shoot  for  about  half  an  inch  from  where 
it  was  inserted.  This  operation  forms  what  is 
called  a  tongue,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
above  the  joint  should  be  removed,  but  the 
whole  of  the  joint  left,  as  from  that  joint  the 
roots  will  proceed.  The  shoot  should  then  ^ 

E laced  on  the  soil  so  that  the  divided  joint  can 
e  well  covered  with  rich  soil,  andFlmpt  firmly 

Digitized  by 


fixed  by  a  hooked  Hazel  or  Verbena  peg.  The 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  is  the  best 
time,  and  In  abont  six  weeks  the  layer  may  be 
out  from  the  parent  as  a  young  plant. — J.  P., 

Lancashire. 


-  Carnations  are  said  to  be  layered  when 

the  shoots  are  bent  down  into  the  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  them  to  put  forth  roots. 
It  is  an  easier  and  surer  method  of  propa^ting 
them  than  by  means  of  cuttings.  Layering  ^ 

Eerformed  as  soon  as  the  pLimts  have  done 
looming.  The  lower  leaves  are  stripped  off  and 
the  upper  ones  shortened  to  two-thirds  of  their 
length.  An  oblique  cut  upwards  is  then  made 
with  a  sharp  knife  half  through  a  joint,  and  the 
shoot  is  pressed  down  into  prepar^  light  soil  so 
that  the  out  opens,  the  separate  portions  coming 
into  contact  with  the  soil.  Fix  in  place  with  a 
peg,  and  water  in  hot  weathw.  autumn 


they  will  be  ready  to  take  off. — J.  C.  B. 

12478  — Violets  in  autumn  and  winter. 
— “I.  S.  J.,  Ripley,”  is  unfortunate.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  Violets  ^pears  on  the  surface  to 
have  been  correct.  He  attended  to  their  wants 
in  summer,  keeping  them  well  watered,  and 
ministering  to  their  general  welfare  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities,  and  now  they  prove  ungrateful 
for  all  this  kindness  and  won’t  bloom.  They 
even  look  yellow  instead  of  green,  as  all  respec¬ 
table  Violets  at  this  season  of  the  year  should 
look.  Very  naturally  “  I.  S.  J.”  wants  to  know 
the  reason  why.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
Violets  if  a  fellow  is  to  take  all  this  trouble, 
providing  them  with  comfortable  and  eligible 
winter  quarters,  carefully  closing  and  opening 
the  frames  day  and  night,  and,  after  all,  walk 
about  with  a  coat  destitute  of  its  well-earned 
button  hole  ?  Alas  I  I  fear  that  this  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  no  fellow  can  understand. 
I  can  only  meekly  suggest  that  perhaps  these 
large  and  healthy  but  intractable  clumps  are  too 
old — yea,  aged,  effete,  worn  out  I  If  true 
wisdom  is  to  fulfil  one’s  destiny  and  do  one's 
proper  work  on  this  poor  earth,  then  wisdom  in 
the  case  of  V  iolets  does  not  come  with  age,  I 
regret  to  say.  Aged  Violet  plants,  with  gnarled, 
rams’-horny  stumps,  should,  with  all  due 
reverence  and  tenderness,  be  consigned  to  the 
rubbish  hsap ;  they  have  done  their  work 
and  must  make  room  for  their  progeny,  com¬ 
monly  called  “runners.”  Perhaps  last  spring 
“I.  3.  J.”  made  the  mistake,  like  so  many 
others,  of  keeping  his  old  plants  and  destroying 
the  young  hopefuls — if  so,  **  Hinc  ilia:  lack- 
ryvKB.^*  Lot  mo  advise  all  who  wish  to  have 
Violets  in  winter  to  root  as  many  cuttings  as 
possible  early  in  the  spring.  Yon  can  put  them 
in  thick  in  a  frame  in  sandy  rich* soil  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  or  as  soon  as  you  can  fit 
them,  the  earlier  the  better.  Don’t  be  fright¬ 
ened  if  they  look  small ;  they  will  soon  grow 
with  proper  attention.  As  soon  as  rooted,  plant 
them  out  in  well-prepared  beds  with  some  good 
old  manure  for  them  to  feed  on.  Set  them 
8  inches  apart  for  the  Neapolitan  family,  and 
1  foot  apart  for  the  stronger  growers.  Keep 
them  growing  all  the  summer,  and  by  August 
you  ought  to  have  clamps  6  inches  across, 
studded  thickly  with  leaves  and  clustering  buds. 
If  your  buds  are  not  there  by  September  they 
never  will  be  there  until  spring,  so  you  need  not 
expect  it.  Put  them  down  as  coy,  capricious, 
ungrateful  creatures,  and  refuse  them  frame 
room,  for  they  will  never  pay  for  it.  Now  I 
don’t  suppose  that  Violets  will  romp  about  and 
enjoy  themselves  everywhere  as  they  do  with 
me  ;  but  I  do  think  that  with  judicious  treat¬ 
ment  there  are  few  places  in  England  where  a 
fair  show  of  winter  flowers  may  not  be  obtained. 
— R.  W.  Beaciiby,  Kinysicer swell,  Dcvo)ishirc. 

12527.  —  Hardy  bright  -  flowered 
Oreepers. — If  “Pens^e”  can  stretch  tanned 
twine  garden  netting  in  front  of  the  wall,  keeping 
it  about  an  inch  from  the  surface,  climbing  N  48- 
turtiums  would  take  hold  of  it  and  successfully 
resist  the  wind.  Other  bright  annuals  which  might 
be  tried  this  way,  if  the  position  is  fairly  sunny, 
are  Canary  Creeper,  vellow.  Sweet  Peas,  various, 
and  Major  Convolvulus.  More  vigorous  climbers 
are  the  following  perennials :  Calystegia  sepium 
iprandifiorum,  which  grows  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
in  a  season,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  white 
flowers  greatly  resembling  the  white  garden 
Lily,  but  only  lasting  one  day  each ;  C.  pubesoens 
flore-pleno,  the  double  Ckinvolvulus,  growing 
about  10  ft.,  and  producing  pink  flowers  re- 
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everlauitin^  Pea  and  its  white  variety  ;  Clematis’^ 
Jackmanni,  deep  purple  flowers  on  the  new 
growth  every  year  ;  and  Tropseolum  tuberosum,  " 
scarlet,  and  yellow  perennial  Nasturtium,  if  the 
position  be  warm  ;  while  on  a  cold  spot,  in  sandy 
soil,  T.  speciosum,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
would  do  best.  After  all,  Ampelopais  Veitchi  >  i 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  handsomest  ' 
coverings  for  a  wall  that  can  be  had,  and  no  i 
netting  would  be  necessary,  as  it  adheres  in  a  i 


most  remarkable  manner  to  the  smoothest  sur¬ 
face,  and  when  once  established  grows  nearly  as 
rapidly  as  the  common  kind.  In  a  sunny  x>osi' 
tiion  its  autumn  tints  are  glowing  in  the  extreme. 
Any  ordinary  soil  suits  it. — T.  J.  W  raver, 
Crouch  Hill,  N. 

1 2485.  — Hyacinthus  oaudloans.  —  This 
useful  bulb  may  be  employed  with  good  effect 
either  as  a  pot  plant  or  for  clumps  or  masses  in 
the  outdoor  garden.  As  a  pot  plant  its  season 
of  flowering  may  be  hasten^  or  retarded 
through  at  least  six  months  of  the  year.  Out- 
of-doors  it  flowers  in  July  or  August,  and  I  find 
it  quite  hardy  and  safe  if  left  in  soil  such  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  “  A  Subscriber.”  Its  tall  ^ikes  of 
bloom  are  most  effective  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
for  cutting  for  indoor  decoration  they  are  very 

Saoeful.  In  fine  summers  like  the  last  this 
yacinth  ripens  its  seed  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land.— J.  O.  H. 

-  They  may  be  potted  and  treated  as  the 

common  Hyacinth,  or  planted  out-of-doors  now, 
and  treated  as  spring  bulbs,  in  a  moderately  rich 
dry  soil.  I  have  left  mine  in  the  open  this 
winter,  and  intend  to  leave  them.  They  might 
be  protected  with  a  slight  mulching  of  short 
manure,  but  they  are  fairly  hardy.  I  took  up 
some  Dahlia  roots  (close  by  my  Hyacinthns 
candicans)  this  week,  which  had  not  b^n  in  any 
way  protected,  and  they  were  in  first-rate  con¬ 
dition. — J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

- This  may  b«  planted  at  any  time  from  October  to 

the  end  of  March,  as  it  is  quite  hi^y.  Prepare  the  soil 
thoroughly  by  deep  digging  before  planting.  When  the 
stems  and  loaves  die  down  clear  the  rubbish  away,  and 
leave  the  bulbs  in  the  ground.— J.  C.  C. 

- The  bulbs  of  this  plantought  to  be  put  out  into  the 

open  ground  in  autumn.  They  may  safely  be  left  in  the 
open  ground  during  winter.  They  continue  to  flower  year 
after  year  without  any  trouble. — J.  D  E. 
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ib^g  a  small  Rose  ;  Lathyrus  latifolius,  pith 
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-  I  planted  bulbs  in  February  two  years  ago  lost 
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i  deep,  covered  with  Cocoa-flbre  refuse  all 
over  (it  keei*8  insects  from  the  bulbs).  They  flowered 
beautifully  each  year,  and  every  week  1  gave  them  liquid 
manure  till  September.  I  Intend  in  October,  when  they 
die  down,  to  t^e  up  the  clumps  and  divide,  as  1  am  told 
they  do  better  when  so  treated  every  third  year.  1  have 
three  roots  in  each  clump  now,  having  only  planted  one 
root  in  the  beginning.— E.  G.  F. 

12616.— Exhibition  Dahlias  —Six  of  the  best  show 
varieties  are— Mrs.  Gladstone,  pale  pink ;  Chris.  Ridley, 
crimson  ;  George  Rawlings,  dark  maroon  ;  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
white  ;  Ovid,  puce ;  and  Goldflnder,  yellow.— J.  D.  E. 

12482.— Sweet  William  seedlings.— These  ought 
to  bo  planted  where  they  are  to  flower  in  autumn,  so  that 
they  form  largo  established  plants  before  winter.  The 
reason  that  many  hardy  plants  die  during  winter  is  that 
they  are  planted  too  late  and  do  not  become  well  establiahiMl 
before  the  severe  frosts  touch  them.— J.  D.  EL 

Sweet  Williams  should  bo  transplan  tod  to  where 
they  are  to  flower  in  mild  weather,  towards  the  end  of 
February.— J.  C.  C. 

-  These  ought  if  raised  last  spring  ti  have  been  put 

out  in  the  places  whore  they  are  to  flower  in  the  autumn, 
but  if  done  at  once  they  will  probably  do  very  well. — 
C.  H.  S. 

12547.  —  Blight  on  Honeysuckles.  —  I  thiok 

Q.  q*s.  ”  blight  is  aphis,  as  I  had  a  plant  suffering  in  like 
manner  last  .summer.  A  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  and 
clean  cold  water  will  do  much  to  keep  the  pest  under.  A 
solution  of  soap-suds  from  soft-soap  is  also  good.  When 
my  plants  were  more  shaded  than  they  are  they  never 
suffered  in  this  way.— T.  J.  W. 

12548.  —  Is  Hvacinthus  candicans  sweet  - 
scented?— If  it  is  it  must  be  imperceptible  to  any  but 
the  most  delicate  nostrils,  and,  therefore,  practically  U  not 
a  scented  flower.  A  florist  who  grows  it  and  sells  thousands 
of  bulbs  in  the  season,  told  me  he  considere  1  its  w'ant  of 
scent  was  one  of  its  greatest  deflciencies,  so  it  is  evident  that 
he  could  not  detect  any.— T.  J.  W. 

12493  -Flowers  near  vinery.— Plant  Cotoneastcr 
microphylla  and  train  against  the  wall.  Corcborus  Japoniea 
will  also  flower  in  a  north  aspect  and  will  bear  sevore 
pruning.  Utilise  the  lime  rubbi.sb  with  big  stones  and 
plant  E'erns  in  front  in  natural-looking  clumi>s.— Coai- 

BAKDK. 


12496.— Primula  Japoniea.— The  seed  of  Prlmala 
Jap<mioa  is  very  uncertain  in  coming  up,  but  you  are 
advised  to  empty  out  the  old  soil  from  your  boxes  and  sow 
again,  keeping  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  plants 
have  four  leavea  We  And  that  the  simplest  way  of  raising 
seedlings  of  this  plant  is  to  put  out  a  strong  plant  in  a 
shady  border,  ana  let  it  distribute  its  seed  in  its  own  way. 
By  leaving  the  soil  undisturbed  we  got  any  nxunber  of 
pianta  the  following  year. —  J.  C.  C. 

12546.— Campanulas Mrs.  L.”  will  find  Cam¬ 
panula  nrtioifolia  andC.  U.  alba  in  Mr.  W  ire's  Catalogue, 
Hale  E'arm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  They  appear  to  be 
Hlcglo  varieties,  but  it  is  likely  the  doublj  variety  could 
oAU'ntd  also.— T.  J.  W. 
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TRBBS  AND  SHRUSa 

EVERGREEN  BARBERRIES. 
rHOUan  there  are  upwards  of  half  a  hundred 
Barberries  in  cultivation,  only  about  a  dozen 
among  them  are  what  may  1^  termed  really 
handsome  ahruba,  and  although  they  dilTcr 
widely  in  some  respects,  many  of  them  possess 
a  rtnkix^  reaemblance  to  each  other.  The 
genua  la  mvided  into  two  sections,  the  Berberis 
mper  and  the  Mahonia.  Among  the  true 
Bainerries  a  few  are  really  beautiful  shrubs. 
The  finest,  no  doubt,  is  B.  Darwinii,  which 
vas  first  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  in 
Chili,  and  than  which  no  more  beautiful  harJy 
ihmb  exists.  This  species  is  now  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Being  a  native  of 
Chili,  it  will  not  stand  any  great  degree  of  cold, 
and  it  is  all  the  better  for  a  mild  spring.  The 
upper  figure  in  our  illustration  represents 
Bk  Darvnnii.  Next  to  Darwin’s  Barberry  in 
point  of  beauty  is  B.  stenophylla,  a  garden 
iqrbrid  between  B.  Darwinii  and  B.  empetri- 
folia.  The  long  slender  branches  of  this  Bar- 
beny  droop  gracefully  on  all  sides,  making  the 
boab,  when  profusely  laden  with  blossoms,  look 
likf  a  fountain  of  molten  gold.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  ihmb  that  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  position, 
for  it  grows  in  shade  as  well  as  exposed,  but  it 
flowers  most  freely  when  in  a  good  light  soil  in 
a  warm,  sunny  situation.  It  is  much  hardier 
than  B.  Darwinii,  and  seldom  sutrers  from 
severe  frosts. 

B.  empetrifolia,  though  a  fine  shrub,  is  not 
equal  to  either  of  the  preceding  in  point  of  floral 
beauty,  but  its  habit  of  growth  is  elegant  and 
it  u  very  hardy.  B.  dnlcis  and  buxifolia  need 
only  be  grown  where  a  variety  of  Barberries  is 
required.  A  very  handsome  shrub  is  B.  Walli- 
chiana,  which  has  glossy  evergreen  foliage,  with 
which  the  clear  yellow  flowers  finely  contrast. 
Though  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  it  is  hardy, 
but  u  liable  to  be  injured  by  very  severe  frost. 
It  is,  however,  one  that  is  well  worthy  of  general 
culture,  and  thrives  well  in  ordinary  soil  and 
in  any  position. 

Of  the  Mahonia  section,  one  of  the  commonest 
and  the  most  valuable  is  B.  Aquifolium,  than 
which  there  are  few  better  shrubs  either  for  a 
shrubbery  or  for  forming  dense  undergrowth 
in  perpetual  shade.  It  is  very  accommodating, 
for  it  thrives  almost  anywhere.  B.  fascicularis 
LI  much  in  the  same  way,  but  showier  when  in 
bloom,  the  clusters  of  yellow  blossoms  being 
more  numerous.  B.  japonica,  also  called  Bealii, 
is  a  very  handsome-leaved  shrub,  though  rather 
too  tender  for  our  climate  generally.  It  should, 
however,  be  given  a  place  in  a  shrubbery,  as  it 
u  so  distioct  from  any  other,  except  B.  nepa- 
lensis,  which  is  in  the  same  way,  but  of  much 
larger  growth  and  less 
haray.  B.  Sieboldii  is  also 
similsur  to  the  last  two 
kinds,  and,  like  them,  is 
handsome  in  foliage.  B. 
nepalensis  is  particularly 
desirable  for  planting 
against  a  sheltered  wall  on 
account  of  the  huge  clusters 
of  yellow  blossoms  which 
it  produces  in  spring 
amidst  the  fine  bold 
foliage. 

The  Evergreen  Barber¬ 
ries  may  be  grown  in  any 
position,  but  they  thrive 
best  in  half  shadow'  and 
sheltered  spots.  They  like 
a  sandy  and  light  soil  best, 
and  the  less  hardy  kinds, 
such  as  Darwinii  and  ja¬ 
ponica,  prefer  the  warmest 
places  in  the  garden.  All 
Barberries  are  very  difficult 
to  transplant  when  largo, 
therefore  the  young  plants  should  be  planted 
in  the  spot  they  are  intended  to  occupy  perma¬ 
nently.  \V. 

Auouba  berries. — These  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  Holly,  and  give  this  usefnl 
Evergreen  a  gav  appearance.  It  should  be 
plant^  in  mixed  shrnbberies,  or  in  beds  in  the 
American  garden.  In  order  to  secure  a  crop  of 
l)errie8  male  plants  must  be  planted  amongst 
the  females,  or  rather  on  the  windward  s^e^of 
them,  that  the  breeze  mag^dia^bu^e^the  ^1^ 


AUCUBAS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 
There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  of  the  male  and  female  plants 
of  the  Aucuba.  The  prevailing  impression  is  that 
the  variegated  leaf  l>etokens  the  berry-bearing 
or  female  plant,  and  the  plain  leaf  the  ]>olleu- 
bearing  or  male  plant  ;  the  fact,  however,  is 
that  the  colouring  of  the  leaf  is  no  safe  guide. 


that  of  the  Rhododendron.  The  female  bnd  is 
very  much  smaller,  a  mere  thin  spikelet  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  This  is  the  only  test,  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  is  rare  to  meet 
at  present  with  variegated  male  plants.  I  wa.s 
also  informed  that  the  male  plant  has  a  tendency 
to  blossom  earlier  than  the  female,  hence,  unless 
care  is  taken,  the  female  blossoms  will  not  be 
fertilised.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  female 
plants  in  pots  and  bring  them  forward  a  little, 
and  to  plant  the  male  in  an  exposed  situation,  so 
as  to  keep  it  back  as  far  as  can  be.  The  female 
blossoms  must  then  be  fertilised  artificially  by 
applying  the  pollen.  Aucubas  are  well  worth  a 
little  trouble  and  thought,  as  specimen  plants 
to  brighten  the  cool  greenhouse  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring. 

Lincolnshire  Rector. 


Evergreen  Barberries. 

In  Messrs.  Backhouses  nurseries  at  York  I  saw 
recently  plain-leafed  plants  well  set  with  berries, 
and  the  intelligent  foreman  pointed  out  to  me 
also  variegated-leaved  plants  which  would  in  a 
few  months’  time  be  bearing  male  (or  pollen) 
blossoms.  Thus  we  find  both  sexes  in  both 
varieties  of  Aucuba,  plain  and  variegated.  How, 
then,  can  we  distinguish  the  sex  ?  The  blossom 
bud  is  the  test.  The  buds  set  in  the  summer 
previous  to  the  flowering  season  (spring),  and 
may  noWJanuary)  be  found  on  mature  plants. 

'  is  very  similar  in  appearance  t ) 


FRUIT, 


PEARS  FOR  STEWING. 

These  form  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the 
list  of  home-grown  fruits  during  the  spring 
months,  when  the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room  begiu 
to  present  a  bare  look,  and  those  who  have  to 
provide  a  continuous  supply  of  culinary  fruits 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  provide  any  variation 
in  the  daily  supplies.  Some  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  is  necessary,  for  although  nearly 
any  kind  of  Pears  can  be  utilised  for  stewing 
purposes  up  to  the  time  when  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  they  cannot  be  relied  on  after  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  at  the  beat  they  are  but  poor  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  right  sorts ;  they  have  not  that 
beautiful  colour  when  cooked  that  the  true 
stewing  Pears  have,  and  for  keeping  late  in  the 
season  in  plump  condition  the  latter  are  simply 
unapproachable.  In  some  of  the  coldest  parts 
of  the  kingdom  it  is  necessary  to  grow  them  as 
wall  trees,  but  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties  they  may  be  most  successfully  grown 
as  bashes  or  pyramids.  In  this  locality  we  are 
very  frequently  visited  by  severe  gales  of  wind, 
and  large  heavy  Pears  if  on  tall  trees  are  liable 
to  be  blown  down  before  they  are  fit  for  storing, 
but  on  dwarf  trees  they  are  comparatively  safe, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  hang  till  late  in  the 
season.  They  can  be  readily  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  sniall  birds  by  means  of  small  meshed 
netting,  although  in  hard-fleshed  kinds  tomtits 
will  peck  little  holes  close  to  their  footstalks  and 
caused  decay.  The  best  form  of  tree  for  such 
Pears  as  these  is  a  branched  bush,  as  in  that 
case  the  sap  is  evenly  distributed,  and  the  whole 
of  Hie  branches  keep  fertile  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  while  La  the  case  of  trees  in  the  pyramid 
form  the  upper  portion  is  apt  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  the  lower  portion.  If  planted  about 
8  feet  apart,  hush  trees  form  a  good  background 
for  central  walk  borders. 

In  forming  dwarf  spreading  bushes  the 
centre  must  be  kept  clear  of  shoots  from  the 
first,  by  cutting  down  the  young  maiden  tree  to 
within  four  or  five  buds  of  the  base.  This  will 
give  some  good  strong  shoots  to  begin  with, 
and,  if  shortened  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning 
to  about  half  their  length,  a  ^ood  head  of  shoots 
will  be  formed  ;  and  by  keeping  the  centre  open 
and  the  outer  shoots  regularly  disposed  and 
shortened  to  about  half  their  length  at  the 
winter  pruning,  good  and  fruitful  hushes  will 
be  formed  in  from  four  to  six  years.  After  that 
they  may  be  closely  sparred  in,  and  if  top- 
dressed  over  the  roots  annually  they  should  last 
many  years. 

As  regards  sorts,  I  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  as  worthy  of  a  place  wher¬ 
ever  stewing  Pears  are  in  request — Uvedale’s 
St.  Germain,  a  very  large  Pear,  and  first- rate  in 
quality  ;  Catillac,  a  grand  Pear,  not  so  large  as 
the  preceding,  but  very  solid  and  heavy; 
Belliaaime  d’Hiver,a  very  free  cropping  variety, 
one  of  the  best  for  general  use ;  Verulam,  or 
Black  Worcester,  a  fine  old  sort  of  medium 
size,  and  one  which  makes  a  prolific  bush  ;  L^on 
Leclerc  de  Laval,  a  very  fine  stewing  Pear,  and 
one  that  keeps  well  late  in  the  season  ;  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  a  free  bearing  sort  of  medium  size 
when  heavily  cropped,  but  if  thinned  out  in 
time  it  attains  a  large  size.  The  above  half- 
dozen  sorts  will  be  found  enough  for  any 
garden,  and  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  yet  seen 
m  qultivation,. 

trom  James  Groom. 
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GRAPES  AND  FLOWERS  TOGETHER. 

While  gardening  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
expensive  things  going,  mach  more  may  be  done 
economically  than  many  people  think,  and  I 
will  try  to  show  what  may  oe  effected  at  a  small 
outlay.  I  live  in  the  northern  border  of  Cheshire, 
about  two  miles  from  a  smoky  town  (fortunately 
direct  south  of  it).  My  garden  is  on  the  north 
slope  of  a  sandy  hill  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea,  andatthe  west  end  of  it  I  have  about  40yard8 
square,  walled  in  on  the  north,  east,  and  west 
sides  with  three  greenhouses  or  vineries,  a  small 
propagating  house  or  cool  stove,  and  a  cool  house 
with  a  Peach  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  on  its 
back  wall ;  into  this  last  house  I  can  introduce  a 
little  heat  if  required.  In  my  three  greenhouses 
I  have  fifteen  vines,  all  with  outside  roots. 

From  one  house,  a  half-span,  standing  by  itself 
in  the  centre  and  upper  part  of  the  walled 
garden,  the  vine  roots  ramble  where  they  will 
under  the  lawn  out  of  the  broken  up  border. 

The  other  houses  are  lean-to  ones,  and  have 
prepared  confined  borders,  which  I  carefully 
manure.  I  favour  most  the  Black  Hamburghs, 
but  I  have  one  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  Dr. 

Hogg,  two  Buckland  Sweetwaters,  two  Venn’s 
Black  Muscat,  and  two  Mrs.  Pince.  My  best 
vine  is  a  Black  Hamburgh,  forty  years  old,  being 
one  of  those  which  ramble  in  the  deep  yellow 
sand  under  the  lawn,  on  which  I  leave  about 
forty  bunches  annually.  Most  of  my  vines  have 
two  fruiting  rods  and  one  growing  rod.  One  of 
the  fruiting  rods  is  cut  out  every  year.  Last 
year  I  had  about  140  bunches,  mostly  from  one 
to  two  pounds  weight,  for  1  thin  out  the  heaviest 
bunches,  believing  that  they  weaken  the  vines 
most.  I  never  scrape  my  vines.  I  have  no 
means  of  obtaining  more  than  greenhouse  heat — 
in  hard  winters  we  can  just  keep  the  frost  out 
— and  when  I  say  that  I  cannot  grow  Lavender, 

Rosemary,  or  Laurustinus  in  my  climate,  and 
that  my  Portugal  Laurels  are  periodically 
killed,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  lie  pretty 
bleak.  Yet  with  these  appliemces  I  have 
Grapes  from  August  to  Christmas  Day. 

I  have  never  missed  a  crop  and  I  never 
have  any  disease  in  my  Vines.  The  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  does  well,  and  has,  1  think, 
a  much  finer  Muscat  flavour  than  when 
grown  in  great  heat.  Mrs.  Pince  bears  well  in 
long  bunches,  and  sets  and  colours  admirably  ; 

I  have  seen  complaints  of  thb,  but  it  starts  late, 
and  I  have  to  keep  the  house  cooler  than  it  likes 
at  the  last.  All  the  others  will  match  any 
average  Grapes  in  the  country  for  size,  colour, 
bloom,  and  sweetness. 

Now  comes  the  great  thing.  Every  one  of 
my  houses  is  always  full  of  Ferns  and  flowers, 
which  I  prize  more  than  the  Grapes.  The  back 
or  north  wall  of  the  half-spw  house  is  coated 
with  clinker  cinders  set  in  Roman  cement,  the 
interstices  being  filled  up  with  peat,  and  is  green 
all  the  year  round  with  Ferns,  Lycopods, 

Begonias,  and  the  creeping  green  Tradescantia, 

BO  prolific  and  useful  from  its  lasting  properties 
for  mixing  with  cut  flowers.  There  is  a  middle 
bed  on  the  floor,  full  of  Ferns  and  Begonias,  in 
which  I  put  my  Cytisuses,  Acacias,  Azaleas, 

Deutzias,  Primroses,  and  similar  plants  in  their 
season,  summering  them  out-of-doors ;  and  on 
shelves,  wherever  a  shelf  can  be  fixed,  I  have 
my  flowers.  I  rely  mostly  on  Dutch  bulbs. 

Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Cyclamens, 
Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Liliums,  Tuberoses, 

Coleuses,  French  Daisies,  pot  Roses  (chiefly 
Gloire  de  Dijon),  Calla  aethiopica  (which  I  bed 
out  in  the  summer  and  have  in  bloom  all  winter). 

Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Abutilons,  Schizanthus, 

Browallia,  Stocks,  Lasiandra  floribunda  (which 
by  summering  outside  I  have  in  glorious  bushes, 
containing  from  sixty  to  eighty  blooms,  in  an 
almost  cold  house,  from  September  to  February). 

Gloxinias  and  many  others  I  grow  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  they  continue  from  April  until 
Chrysanthemum  time.  We  keep  them  under 
the  greenhouse  stages  in  the  winter,  not  far 
from  the  pipes. 

It  is,  m  my  opinion,  a  mistake  to  grow 
Gloxinias  in  great  neat.  My  two  lean-to  houses 
have  stages  and  a  wide  plant  and  flower  shelf 
at  their  lower  ends  close  to  the  glass.  One 
of  them  has  the  back  (north)  wall  covered  with 
a  Plumbago  capensis,  rooting  under  the  stage 
and  blooming  like  a  garland  all  summer ;  and 
the  other  has  a  Black  Hamburgh  vine  trained 
across  the  glass  along  the  back  or  west  side — 
this  is  one  of  my  best  vines.  I  also  the  [  ca  Wcxforrd 
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old  Euphorbia  splendens  in  a  warm  comer,  and 
by  feeding  it  well  it  blooms  profusely  eight 
months  out  of  the  year. 

The  secret  is,  first,  to  have  no  brick  walls 
where  glass  can  be  substituted,  so  as  to  let  in 
every  ray  of  sun  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
My  Dost  and  largest  lean-to  house  has  no  wall, 
except  about  4  foet  high  at  the  back  or  west, 
and  about  2  feet  on  the  other  side  to  support 
the  glass.  Again  I  leave  the  sunniest  end  of 
each  house  without  any  vine  or  creeper.  Day¬ 
light  and  sunshine  must  come  in.  The  next  and 
beiat  part  of  the  secret  is  air — air  and  plenty  of 
it — in  the  daytime,  whenever  possible,  sousing 
the  floors  abundantly  with  water  every  night, 
and  putting  on  increased  heat  with  the  approach 
of  evening  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the 
sun.  By  this  means  the  vines  and  plants  get  by 
evaporation  a  substitute  for  natural  dew  ;  their 
foliage  is  fed  by  it,  and  when  the  wind  and  sun 
come  the  next  day  they  are  ready  for  them.  In 
extremely  hot  weather  (about  ten  days  in  a  year) 
we  often  souse  the  floors,  and  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  syringe,  and  when  the  vines  are  in  bloom 
we  take  great  care  to  avoid  draughts,  and  keep 
up  all  the  heat  we  can.  I  have  only  one  gardener 
and  the  part  assistance  of  a  labourer  for  my  acre 
and  a  half  of  garden  and  orchard,  and  I  am 
always  able  to  supply  flowers  and  plants  for 
church  decoration  and  for  the  table,  and  to  find 
Grapes  for  the  sick  and  dessert  five  months  out 
of  the  twelve. 

I  do  not  need  to  shade  my  houses  artificially  ; 
the  vines  do  that  for  me  naturally,  and 
very  conveniently  shed  their  leaves  for  me 
during  the  six  months  when  I  want  all  the 
daylight  I  can  get.  There  are  many  things 
that  1  cannot  manage,  of  course,  but  I  hope  I 
have  said  enough  to  induce  no  amateur  to  despair 
of  growing  Grapes  and  flowers  together  ;  and  it 
is  to  amateurs,  and  not  skilful  gardeners,  that  I 
— knowing  how  little  my  own  skill  is — address 
these  remarks,  which  are  the  result  of  many 
years’  trials  and  experience.  Subscribbr. 


Proteotingr  Peach  trees.— Like  many 
others  of  your  corresTOndents  Mr.  Gilbert  would 
have  made  his  remarKs  more  useful  if  he  had 
given  his  address.  Protection  may  be  essential 
in  the  north  and  useless  in  the  south.  My  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  suburban  garden  is  against  it. 
When  I  came  here,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  kept 
on  an  old  man  who  had  managed  the  garden  for 
many  years.  My  next  neighbour,  who  has  a 
wall  exactljrllike  mine,  had  cdways  protected  her 
trees  during  flowering  by  a  wooden  ooping,  and 
nets  or  canvas  ;  but  my  gardener  had  not  done 
so,  and  thought  protection  needless,  and,  being 
without  experience,  I  used  no  protection.  For 
some  years  my  neighbour  and  I  compared  notes, 
but  ultimately  she  necame  so  convinced  that  my 
crops  were  quite  equal  to  hers,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  that  she  abandoned  all  protection. 
I  agree  altogether  with  Mr.  Gilbert’s  remarks 
on  the  management  of  trees,  but  in  addition  to 
syringing  I  give  water  to  the  roots  freely,  once 
a  week  in  dry  seasons. — W.  M.  C.,  Clapton. 

Canker  in  Apple  trees.— I  see  by  “  W. 
Harris’s  ”  letter  in  the  issue  of  Decem^r  6th 
that  he  does  not  think  that  American  blight  is 
the  cause  of  canker  in  Apple  trees.  I  for  one 
think  he  is  right.  My  garden  here  is  in  an 
exposed  situation,  and  the  wind  has  full  power 
from  the  north,  south,  and  east.  There  was  a 
lot  of  nice  young  Apple  trees  in  it,  and  every 
one  of  them  was  affected  with  canker.  I  thought 
this  was  due  to  the  soil  being  too  wet  and  sour 
at  the  roots.  When  I  lifted  them  up,  however, 
I  noticed  that  all  had  a  splendid  lot  of  root 
fibres.  I  planted  them  in  fresh  loam  carted 
from  a  newly  broken  field,  and  mixed  with  it 
plenty  of  rotten  manure.  They  made  nice 
growth  all  through  the  summer,  and  now  the 
canker  has  got  the  upper  hand  again  ;  in  fact, 
it  reigns  supreme.  1  never  noticed  American 
blight  until  the  canker  was  long  set  in,  and 
only  to  split  the  bark  deeply,  as  to  give  it 
shelter.  I  am  certain  from  my  own  observation 
that  the  canker  affecting  the  trees  in  my  place 
is  due  to  the  cold  and  exposure.  It  was  not 
attributable  to  the  roots  or  soil,  nor,  I  believe, 
to  American  blight.  I  have  tried  painting, 
shifting,  cutting  out,  &o.,  and  now  I  have 
given  it  up  in  despair,  so  long  as  my  garden 
remains  exposed  to  cold  winos. — H.  W.  F.,' 

or 


REGRAFTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  best  season  for  performing  this  operation 
is  in  spring,  but  those  who  contemplate  re¬ 
novating  any  of  their  existing  trees  in  this 
way  should  now  make  the  necessary  pre¬ 
paration.  Grafts  intended  for  use  in  spring 
should  be  cut  off  before  any  movement  of  the 
sap  is  perceptible,  for  if  the  buds  get  excited 
before  the  shoots  are  cut  off  the  grafts  will 
probably  fail,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  graft- 
mg  may  be  done.  Buds,  like  seeds,  will  keep 
long  if  dormant,  but  if  excited  into  growth,  even 
if  ever  so  slightly,  and  then  checked,  they  perish. 
Another  matter  of  importance  is  to  get  the  stocks 
headed  down  during  winter  a  little  above  where 
they  are  intended  to  be  grafted,  then,  when 
the  time  comes  for  grafting,  take  a  sharp,  small - 
toothed  saw  and  cut  off  the  end  just  where  a 
clean- barked  piece  of  wood,  free  from  knots  or 
spurs,  occurs.  Grafting  clay  should  be  prepared 
beforehand;  it  is  not  always  obtainable  ^ood 
enough  to  use  alone,  but  a  clayev  loam  mixed 
with  cow  manure,  moistened  with  water  and 
beaten  up  until  it  is  as  soft  as  putty,  is  one  of 
the  best  coverings  that  can  be  devised  for  grafts. 
I  need  not  here  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
various  kinds  of  grafting ;  all  are  ^ood  if  well 

Serformed,  and  the  stock  and  scion  in  good  con- 
ition,  but  for  fruit  trees  I  like  whip-grafting, 
which,  if  done  with  small  shoots,  soon  heals  and 
firmly  unites.  I  may  remark  that  grafts  when 
cut  off  the  tree  should  not  be  tied  in  bundles,  as 
the  centre  ones  frequently  suffer  from  not  being 
in  contact  with  the  soil.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut 
a  trench,  lay  the  grafts  in,  and  place  the  label 
at  the  end  of  the  row.  A  shaded  position, 
such  as  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  is  best  for 
them.  J.  G. 


REPLIES. 

12501.— Grapes  for  open  cdr.— In  answer 
to  “A.  W.,”  who  inquires  if  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water  is  a  ^ood  one  for  the  purpose,  allow  me 
to  state  it  is  one  of  the  last  that  I  would  in¬ 
clude  in  the  list  of  suitable  kinds.  The  best  I 
find  to  be  (1)  Royal  Muscadine,  (2)  the  Old 
Sweetwater,  (3)  Early  White  Malvasia  for 
white  kinds  ;  and  for  black  or  purple  Grapes 
(1)  Miller’s  Burgundy,  (2)  Esperione,  and  (3) 
Black  Cluster.  These  may  all  be  relied  on  to 
ripen  good  crops,  provided  they  have  a  wall 
facing  the  sun,  and  the  shoots  are  kept  thin  so 
that  the  solar  heat  can  get  to  warm  the  bricks. 
Stop  the  shoots  at  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch, 
reduce  the  bunches  to  one  on  each  shoot,  and 
thin  out  the  berries  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  get  the  scissors  amongst  them.  Water 
the  roots  freely  with  liquid  manure  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  and  bunches  of  1  lb.  each  will 
be  the  result. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

12515.  —  Show  Gooseberries.  —  “  Ama¬ 
teur  ”  does  not  state  whether  he  requires 
fruit  for  weight  or  quality.  When  for  the 
former  colour  and  flavour  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  I  think  the  following,  with  which  I 
have  won  scores  of  prizes,  are  the  best  for 
quality :  Dan’s  Mistake  and  Companion,  both 
bright  rough  red  ;  Catherina,  bright  rough  yel¬ 
low  ;  Leveller,  smooth  deep  yellow  ;  Stock  well, 
smooth  deep  green ;  Careless,  smooth  clear 
white.  All  are  good  flavoured  and  large  size. 
For  weight  the  following  are  the  best : — Reds  : 
Bobby,  London,  Lord  Derby  ;  Yellows  :  Ringer, 
Lady  Houghton,  Mount  Pleasant ;  G  reens  : 
British  Oak,  Shiner,  Surprise  ;  White  :  Antago¬ 
nist,  Transparent,  Hero  of  the  Nile. — B.  B.  G. 

—  These  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  two  best 
in  each  class  are  Red  :  London,  Dan’s  Mistake  ;  Yellow  : 
(^thorino,  Leveller  ;  Green  :  Shiner,  Stockwoll ;  White  : 
Antagonist  and  Careless.— J.  D.  E. 

12532.— Peach  house  after  flrulting.— We  find  the 
Peach  house  an  excellent  place  to  arrange  the  Chrywaottie- 
mums.  They  are  taken  into  the  house  early  in  October, 
os  the  flower-buds  are  all  well  set  by  that  timo.  The 
house  must  be  freely  aired  until  the  flowers  are  open.— 
J.  D.  E. 

12487.— Orange  and  Lemon  trees.— The  leaves  o 
the  Lemon  tree  are  larger  and  a  paler  green,  as  a  rule* 
t-hitn  those  of  an  Orange  tree.  Give  your  trees  a  top¬ 
dressing  every  year,  and  water  with  soot  water,  keeping 
the  leaves  clean. — Corisandb. 

12497.— Pruning  Medlar  tree. —A  Medlar  tree  only 
fifteen  years  old  is  oomparativelv  yonng,  and,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  boar  fruit  in  the  future  than  the  past.  Do 
■ot  prune  it,  but.  if  it  is  not  making  good  growth,  place 
over  its  roots  a  layer  4  inches  thick  of  good  farmyard 
manure.— J.  C.  C. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

DOUBLE  BOUVARDIAS. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  as  to  whether  a 
single  or  a  doable  flower  is  the  more  beautiful, 
the  doablea  certainly  have  one  great  point  in 
their  favour,  and  that  b  that  the  blossoms 
remain  longer  in  perfection  than  those  of  single 
kinds,  and  where  employed  in  arrangements  of 
cut  flowers  they  do  not  drop  as  the  single  sorts 
are  somewhat  liable  to  do.  The  double  white 
variety  called  Alfred  Neuner  was  sent  to  this 
coxmtry  by  Messrs.  Nanz  and  Neuner,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and 
since  then  it  has  steadily  advanced  in 
popular  favour.  Concerning  the  propagation 
of  this  variety  a  good  deal  has  been  written, 
it  being  contended  by  some  that  only  cuttings 
made  of  the  leading  shoots  retained  their  double- 
flowered  character,  and  that  the  small  side 
branches  if  struck  reverted  to  the  single  form. 
My  experience,  however,  is  that  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  be  laid  down  in  this  respect. 
As  it  originated  from  a  sport,  its  character  is 
not  thoroughly  fixed,  and  therefore  cuttings  will 
occasionally  bear  single  flowers,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  plant  they  are  taken,  although  the 
stronger  shoots  are  less  liable  to  become  single 
than  the  weak  ones.  Plants  propagated  from 
root  cuttings  I  find  to  be  very  untrust¬ 
worthy  in  this  respect,  but  in  cuttings 
of  young  shoots  taken  from  healthy 
plants  cases  of  reversion  are  so  few  in 
number  as  to  bo  of  little  moment. 

In  the  winter  of  1881,  having  a  large 
number  of  this  Bouvardia  in  flower, 

I  selected  two  or  three,  the  blossoms 
of  which  were  more  or  less  tinged 
with  pink,  and  propagated  from  them 
the  result  being  that  they  maintained 
that  character,  but  in  depth  of  hue 
they  were  before  long  surpassed  by 
another  importation  from  the  States. 

B.  President  Garfield  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  pink  counterpart  of  A. 

Neuner,  and  one  liable  to  sport  at 
times,  as  among  those  I  have  flowered 
some  are  of  a  much  brighter  hue 
than  others.  Both  these  ^uvardias 
are  undoubtedly  destined  to  become 
ve^  popular. 

CuLTiTRE.  —  Where  cut  flowers 
alone  are  required  a  common  and 
successful  mode  of  culture  is  to  plant 
out  in  a  prepared  bed  of  soil  either 
in  a  low  house  or  frame,  which  can  be 
heated  at  pleasure.  In  this  way 
Bouvardias  grow  more  quickly  than 
in  pots  and  yield  a  proportionately 
larger  amount  of  bloom.  Young 
plants  to  be  grown  thus  are  potted 
off  as  soon  as  struck,  given  one  shift, 
and  then  planted  out.  The  soil 
should  bo  moderately  light  —  say 
one-third  leaf- mould  to  two- thirds 
of  loam,  or  one-half  of  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  consistency  of  the  loam.  After 
this  is  done  maintain  a  close  growing  atmos¬ 
phere  until  they  have  started  away  freely, 
and  when  in  full  growth  they  will  be  benefited 
by  a  little  manure  water.  They  should  be 
gi^ually  hardened,  so  that  by  the  middle  of 
summer  the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether, 
and  only  put  on  in  case  of  heavy  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  rams.  Thus  by  the  end  of  August  they 
will  have  well  ripened  their  wood,  and  will  be 
ready  under  an  mcreased  temperature  to  burst 
into  bloom,  when  if  kept  at  from  55  degs.  to  65 
degs.  daring  winter  they  will  maintain  a  continual 
supply  of  cut  flowers.  The  planting  out  system 
is  also  followed  by  many  for  the  production  of 
bushy  plants,  to  be  potted  up  in  autumn  in  the 
way  in  which  Solanums,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
similar  subjects  are  done.  For  this  purpose 
they  should  be  planted  out  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  though  they  will  grow  in  the  open 
in  summer  without  any  protection,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  them  in  a  frame,  as  in  that  case  the 
lights  can  be  put  over  them  when  required. 
The  middle  of  September  is  a  good  time  in  which 
to  lift  and  pot  them,  and  these  operations  should 
be  done  carefully.  When  potted  they  must  be 
kept  close  and  warm  for  a  few  days  till  they  re¬ 
cover  from  the  check  received  ;  after  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of 
from  55  degs.  to  65  degs.,  or  even  a  few  degrees 
higher,  in  order  to  maintain  a  supply  of  '' 
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throughout  the  winter.  The  method  followed 
by  growers  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  and 
certainly  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  small  plants,  is  to  confine  them  always 
to  pots,  treating  them  much  in  the  same  way 
in  potting,  stopping,  Ac.,  as  Fuchsias,  except  as 
regards  the  increased  heat  during  autumn  and 
winter. 

PRorAOATiON. — Bouvardias  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  if  skilfully 
chosen.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  set  about 
the  work  is  as  follows  : — After  flowering  keep 
them  somewhat  drier  than  before ;  then  early 
in  February  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat  where 
they  can  be  occasionally  syringed,  and  where  a 
moist  growing  atmosphere  can  be  maintained. 
The  result  of  this  will  be  that  young  shoots 
will  be  produced  from  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  if  these  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  while  they  are  still  succulent,  they 
will  root  as  easily  as  Verbena  cuttings.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  during  the  operation 
that  they  do  not  flag  to  any  great  extent,  and 
with  this  object  a  propagating  case  must  be 
used  to  keep  them  close  till  rooted.  As  a 
rule,  if  they  have  a  thorough  watering  when 
first  put  in,  and  if  the  case  is  moist,  they 
will  require  but  little  more  until  they  have 
struck  root.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard 


June  were  in  full  flower.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Bouvardia  readily  adapts  itself  to  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be 
placed.  _ _  H.  P. 

PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 
I  HAVE  grown  the  different  varieties  of  this  fine 
species  of  Primula  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
and  find  them  in  every  way  most  satisfactory. 
I  repot  them  in  July  or  August,  in  the  belief 
that,  under  that  treatment,  the  plants  can 
become  well  established  before  winter.  Their 
worst  enemy  is  red  spider,  which  attacks  them 
whenever  the  dry  weather  seta  in.  This  pest 
destroys  the  leaves  before  the  crowns  are  well 
matured,  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  start  into 
growth  before  the  time  for  their  winter  rest 
arrives,  and  this,  of  course,  causes  a  weak  growth 
smd  bloom  in  the  spring.  The  best  place  to 
winter  them  is  in  a  cold  frame,  and  they  ought 
to  bo  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  If  they 
are  kept  in  a  greenhouse  during  winter  it  must 
be  w’here  they  are  close  to  the  glass,  and  where 
they  can  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air  as  soon 
as  they  start  into  growth.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  someone,  having  time  and  means  at  disposal, 
does  not  take  up  the  subject  of  improving  this 
fine  class  of  Primulas.  Those  who  have 
attempted  improvement  have  gone  at  it  by  fits 
against  too  much  moisture,  otherwise  they  may  I  and  starts,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 

successful.  Brilliant  is  the  deepest 
coloured,  being  of  a  rich  crimson 
with  a  rosy  tint.  Purple  King  is  the 
best  of  its  colour.  I  have  grown  tw'o 
or  three  purple  varieties,  but  I  do 
not  find  the  flowers  stand  well ;  they 
are  too  delicate.  If  this  one  possesses 
more  lasting  properties,  it  will  be  an 
acquisition.  Gem  is  reddish  purple, 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  very  distinct. 
Victor  possesses  very  good  qualities  ; 
it  has  large  well-formed  flowers  of  a 
rosy  red  colour.  Polly  has  rosy 
flowers,  also  of  good  form,  and  of 
large  size.  Pearl  would  be  white  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  flush  of  purple  on  the  back 
of  the  petals.  Jane  is  whitish  with 
a  rose  tinge  on  the  back  of  the 
flowers.  The  above  are  all  well- 
formed  flowers  with  a  smooth  margin. 
The  following  have  fringed  flowers  : 
— Mars  U  deep  reddish  purple,  and 
Nelly  has  large  blooms,  crimson 
tinged  with  rose.  Novelty  is  of  a 

Sale  lilac  colour,  and  quite  distinct. 

lushing  Bride  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
these  fringed  varieties  ;  it  is  white, 
with  pale  rose  on  the  reverse  of  the 
petals.  Emma  is  lilac  and  pale 
purple.  At  least  as  many  more 
varieties  possess  considerable  merit. 

J.  Douglas. 


Doabic  Bouvardia,  Alfred  Ncunor.  Flowers  white,  natural  size. 


damp  off.  Root  cuttings  are  not  much  em¬ 
ployed.  In  order  to  strike  them,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  cut  the  stouter  roots  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  long,  and  insert  them  pex^ndicu- 
larly  in  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil,  keeping  them 
close  till  young  shoots  are  produced  from  the 
top  portion  of  the  roots  after  the  manner  of 
seedlings.  In  cutting  up  the  roots,  lay  the 
upper  parts  all  in  one  direction ;  otherwise,  if 
the  pieces  become  mixed,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  distingubh  the  upper  from  the  lower  portions, 
and  in  that  case  the  chances  are  that  some  will 
be  put  in  in  a  reverse  position.  The  roots  should 
be  just  covered  with  the  soil. 

Summer  flowering. — There  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  supply  of  Bouvardia  flowers 
throughout  the  summer  months  if  the  plants 
have  not  been  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves 
previously.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to 
this  by  a  number  of  the  scarlet  Hogarth  that 
did  not  flower  much  in  the  winter,  but  which, 
on  being  planted  in  the  open  ground  when  the 
season  was  sufficient! v  advanced,  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  blossoms  throughout  the 
summer  months,  when,  though  flowers  are  plen¬ 
tiful,  such  chaste  subjects  are  always  valuable. 
The  white  Humboldti  corymbiflora  also  flowers 
well  in  this  way ;  and  last  spring,  having  .some 
small  plants  of  Alfred  Neuner,!  potted  them  on, 
and  placed  them  in  an  intermediate  house,  with 
tjie  r^|t  Jijiat  they  grew  away  freely,  and  by 


Azalea  Mrs.  Buist. — When 
this  Azalea  gets  better  known  uml 
has  had  time  to  attain  a  good  size 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  valuable 
plant  for  many  purposes.  In  habit  cf  growth, 
and  indeed  in  all  respects  but  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  it  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  amama. 
Its  white  flowers,  whether  on  tne  plant  or  cut, 
cannot  fail  to  please.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a 
alow  grower,  but  as  it  possesses  so  many  good 
qualities  wo  can  afford  to  put  up  with  that  fail¬ 
ing. — C. 

Carnation  Andalueia. — This  is  one  of  the  freost- 
floweriog  varieties  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  We  hsvo 
growing  in  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  half-a-do*cn  planta, 
which  have  been  supplying  us  with  their  beautiful,  clear, 
lemon-colourod  flowers  for  weeks,  and  still  they  are  full  of 
flower  buds. — W.  C. 

REPLIES. 

12499.— Plants  for  grreenhotMe.—**  Early 
Subscriber”  will  find  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  hardy  British  Ferns, 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Solanums,  Heaths,  and 
Palms  all  do  well  in  a  cool  house.  If  he  wants 
Creepers,  let  him  plant  a  Mar6chal  Niol  Rose 
in  the  border ;  also  some  good  Passiflora, 
and  purple  Clematis ;  these  will  all  spread 
rapidly  over  the  roof.  A  succession  of  flowers 
may  bo  kept  up  with  little  difficulty,  in  a  cool 
house,  almost  throughout  the  year*  Bulbs 
such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi,  planted 
in  November,  will  in  February  and  March  make 
a  grand  display,  especially  mixed  with  Spira3a 
alba  and  palmata,  Dentzia  CTacilis,  and 
These  will  continue  in 
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flower  for  several  weeks,  and  then  may  make 
room  for  summer  Liliums,  such  as  L.  auratum, 
lancifolium,  rabrum  and  album,  L.  longiflorum, 
etc.  ;  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums ; 
Roses,  such  as  Isabella  hiprunt,  Safrano, 
Safrani,  Niphetos.  In  their  places  these  will 
make  room  for  the  autumn  plants,  such  as  Chry¬ 
santhemums  of  all  kinds,  Camellias,  Heaths, 
Solanums,  and  Salvia  (blue  and  rod  variety), 
which  will  last  in  bloom  almost  until  the  spring 
flowers  come  in.  January  and  February  are  the 
two  worst  months  for  flowers,  but  even  then  the 
conservatory  will  look  nice  with  Ferns  and 
Palms.  Doubtless  there  are  many  more  plants 
which  would  do  well  in  a  cool  house,  but  those 
1  have  named  will,  I  know,  flourish  aud  make 
a  nice  show. — One  Who  Loves  Flowers. 

12o03.— Heat  for  GHoxinias,  &o.— You 
may  raise  the  Cineraria,  Petunia,  and  Calceolaria 
without  bottom  heat  in  the  greenhouse  or  cold 
frame.  Sow  the  two  former  in  March  in  pans, 
covering  with  a  piece  of  glass  ;  treat  the  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  similarly,  but  June  will  be  soon  enough, 
and  ^laco  in  cold  frame  aud  shade  from  the  sun, 
keeping  them  as  cool  as  possible  through  the  hot 
weather.  Begonias  and  Primulas  require  a 
gentle  hotbed  or  other  bottom  heat  to  raise 
them,  and  the  Gloxinias  will  want  more  warmth. 
The  Primulas  and  Gloxinias  should  be  put  into 
separate  thumb  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  1  inch 
high,  and  potted  on  as  they  grow  ;  but  all  the 
rest  should  be  pricked  out  into  other  pans  or 
boxes  first,  and  grown  on  awhile  before  putting 
into  single  pots. — C.  H.  S. 

-  Gloxinia  seeds  should  be  raised  in  a 

hothouse,  and  be  grown  on  there  until  they 
come  to  the  flowering  state.  The  seeds  are 
very  small  indeed.  They  should  be  sown 
early  in  February  in  pans  or  pots  of  very  fine 
■oil.  The  seeds  must  just  be  covered,  and 
over  the  pot  should  bo  laid  a  square  of 
glass  to  keep  the  soil  from  drying  up.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  ought  to  be  about 
55  degs.,  and  the  seeds  will  vegetate  more  freely 
if  the  pots  or  pans  are  afforded  a  little  bottom 
heat.  Begonia  seeds  would  vegetate  freely, 
and  the  young  plants  would  do  well  in  such  a 
house  ;  the  seeds  mav  be  sown  at  the  same  time. 
Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  and  Petunia  seods  may 
be  raised  in  a  hotbed,  the  Petunias  to  be  sown 
about  the  first  week  in  March,  to  give  the 
plants  a  good  chance  to  flower,  if  they  are 

Planted  out-of-doors  about  the  first  of  June. 

'he  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  may  be  sown  in 
succession  between  April  and  July.  The 
Primula  japonica  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots, 
and  the  seeds  should  be  allowed  to  vegetate  in 
a  cold  frame.  The  whole  of  the  plants  enume¬ 
rated  above  may  be  raised  from  seeds  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  be  grown  there,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Gloxinias. — J.  D.  E. 

1 248 1 .  — Oultivation  of  A^eratum.  — 
This  is  pre^gated  and  increased  by  seeds  and 
cuttings.  If  required  true,  the  former  is  the  only 
sure  way.  Sow  the  seeds  in  heat  in  shallow 
boxes  of  rich  sandy  soil,  prick  the  plants  out 
into  thumb  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  keep  them  in  heat  till 
well  rooted  and  growing  freely.  Then  pl8u:e 
them  in  a  cooler  house  or  frame,  and  transfer 
into  larger  x>ot8  when  the  thumb  pots  get  full  of 
roots.  Keep  them  steadily  growing  until  time 
to  plant  out— the  end  of  May  or  later,  aooording 
to  season  and  locality.  To  propagate  by  cut¬ 
tings,  have  some  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  rich 
sandy  loam  ready  in  the  early  part  of  September. 
Fill  these  with  cuttings,  and  place  the  boxes 
in  a  close  warm  frame,  sprinkling  the  cuttings 
with  tepid  water  daily.  When  rooted,  give  air 
and  gradually  harden  off  for  winter  quarters. 
Some  growers  top  these  cuttings  in  spring,  and 
strike  the  tops  on  a  hotbed,  or  in  a  propagating 
house,  and  grow  them  on  for  bedding  out.-^.  P., 
Lancashire. 

- This  is  only  grown  as  a  bedding  pUnt.  Cuttings 

should  be  taken  from  th*-!  flowering  plants  in  September, 
and  be  rooto<l  in  a  frame.  They  may  be  wintered  in  a 
cool  greenhoiHe,  and  early  in  spring  cuttings  must  be 
taken  from  themand  be  propagate  on  a  hotbed.  .Spring 
prop:^gatcd  plants  are  much  superior  to  the  old  stooln 
which  passed  through  the  winter  in  store  poti.— J.  D.  B. 

- Get  Feed  of  Ageratum— Malvern  Beauty  ;  sow  in  a 

hotbed  in  March,  prick  out  and  plant  out  in  linos  or 
masses  the  last  week  in  May,  in  ordinary  garden  soil.— 

C'OUISANDR. 

12493.— Lapagferla  alba.— The  south  end 
of  your  greenhouse  l^eing  brick,  it  is  just  the 
place  for  the  Lapageria.  It  should  be  planted 
lo  a  bed  about  2  ^t  square,  of  gpo^  fibrous 
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peat,  with  about  a  fifth  sharp  sand  added,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  They  may 
at  least  6  inches  of  broken  brick  or  stone  at  the  be  bloomed  in  small  pots,  and  any  worth  keep- 
bottom  for  drainage.  Keep  the  roots  quite  ing  should  be  grown  on,  and  the  others  thrown 
clear  of  your  hot- water  pipes,  the  effect  of  heat  away. — W.  E.  Boyce,  UoUoiray. 

at  the  rooto  being  very  injurioue.  You  would  - generally  practUed  U  to  take 

mprove  the  appearance  of  the  wall  if  you  cover  ,^^110  freah,  and  ?nb  up  the  pulp  with 

^  I'lcue  repeue,  ^  ^  and  then, 

with  pocketa  of  V  rgin  Cork  hew  and  there  for  ^  ^een  dried,  .ave  till  about  Fobmary  oi 

their  follMO  fa  not  rofficiently  deneo  to  hide  the  ^  ^  Entfe^f-monH,  eprtaLadaah 

bncEwork.— E.  G.,  JIuU.  ^ 

— —  If  we  had  to  choose  the  position  we  glass,  placing  the  pan  in  a  moderate  hotbed  or 
would  plant  at  the  north  end,  for  Lapagerias  Cucumber  frame.  When  large  enough  to 
grow  beat  where  but  little  sun  comes,  but  where  handle,  put  the  plants  in  separate  thumbpotsin 
they  get  plenty  of  light.  They  often  fail  to  njoe  open  leafy  soil,  and  keep  in  warmth,  potting 
grow  well  in  a  sunny  place.  Why  not  plant  ©n  as  they  need.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
one  at  each  end— the  red  kind  on  the  wall,  the  raising  them  if  the  seed  is  good.— C.  H.  S. 
white  at  the  north  end?  If  no  sun  comes  till 

.  I  II  1  11  .1.1  J  1  •  1  11  12IOo  (JruBn  vhe  n6rn68t  wsksb  &wjky  tno  ptilp«  And  dry 

three  o  clock  on  the  wall,  the  red  kind  would  the  ioed  on  a  jiaper  in  the  sun.  Sow  the  eecd  in  March.- 
probably  do  well  enough  there.  Take  the  soil  E.  o.  F. 

out  15  inches  deep,  put  4-inch  brick  rubble  at  the  12480  and  12490.— Repottlnfif  tuberouB 
bottom,  laying  pieces  of  fibrous  peat  on  that,  Begroniaa.— Tuberous  Begonias  should  be  re- 
and  plant  in  gwd  peat  with  one-sixth  of  white  potted  as  soon  as  the  young  growth  is  about  an 
^  ^  *  good  time  to  plant. —  inch  long.  In  the  case  of  a  large  collection 

they  will  not,  of  course,  be  in  this  condition  all 

12484.  —  Oaloeolaria  outtingns-  —  the  same  time.  Some  are  started,  or  start 
** Novice”  must  lot  his  Calceolaria  cuttings  naturally,  into  growth  earlier  than  others,  aud 
alone,  for  if  they  keep  green  and  healthy  there  each  plant  can  be  shaken  out  aud  repotted  when 
is  no  fear  about  their  rooting.  Keep  the  lights  it  is  ready.  **  Westbury  ”  wishes  to  know  if 
close  shut  until  the  tops  begin  to  grow  in  top-dressing  in  spring  would  be  preferable  to  re- 
February,  when  plenty  of  air  must  be  admitted,  potting.  It  would  not.  The  Begonia  is  a  gross 
and  the  growing  points  pinched  out  to  induce  a  feeder,  and  soon  exhausts  the  soU.  Moreover, 
dwarf,  bushy  habit  of  growth.  In  March  they  the  old  soil  would  be  probably  sour,  and  the 
may  transplanted  into  temporary  frames,  drainage  defective,  so  that  for  various  reasons 
about  6  inches  apart,  covering  with  any  spare  it  Is  an  advantage  to  shake  last  season’s  soil 
glass,  and  exposing  them  as  freely  as  possible  on  almost  entirely  from  the  tuber,  and  give  it 
all  favourable  occasions,  and  by  the  end  of  April  something  fresh  and  good.  Few  plants  stand, 
they  may  be  planted  out  whore  they  are  to  and  even  relish,  disturbance  of  the  roots  as 
remain,  sheltering  them  from  cutting  winds  much  as  these,  and  I  may  add  that  few  are  more 
or  frost  by  means  of  evergreen  branches  stuck  in  easily  cultivated  and  produce  such  a  glorious 
the  soil  around  them.  1  have  proved  this  plan  display.  —  R,  W.  Beacukt,  KinyskersmeUt 
to  give  good  results  for  many  years  past.  If  Devonshire, 

left  until  May  they  do  not  get  established  before  -  If  you  wish  them  to  bloom  early  you  may 

the  hot  summer  weather  is  upon  them,  and  then  p^t  them  in  gentle  heat  next  month  until  they 
they  fail  and  caiwe  unsightly  gaps  in  the  beds  have  started,  and  then  repot  into  a  small  pot, 
or  borders  in  which  they  are  employed. — J.  G.,  using  good  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould  for  com- 
Jlanls.  poat  with  an  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  Replace 

-  Perhaps  your  correspondent  has  been  (n  warmth  and  pot  on  as  growth  progresses, 

tempted,  like  myself  one  mild  autumn,  to  watering  sparingly  at  first,  and  giving  more  as  the 
open  the  frames,  with  the  result  that  though  pots  get  more  full  of  roots.  A  better  way,  and 
the  cuttings  were  in  the  spring  still  green  and  one  f  always  practice,  is,  however,  to  let  the 
fre«h,  no  roots  had  formed,  and  the  whole  were  tubers  start  naturally  without  bottom  heat.  They 
eventually  lost.  Experience  has  taught  me  are,  of  course,  later  in  bloom ;  but  the  plants  are, 
never  to  open  the  frames  before  the  middle  of  Iq  my  opinion,  stronger  and  healthier.  They 
February,  when  with  proper  soil  and  a  foot  start  thus  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  about 
deep  of  broken  pots  for  drainage  one  cannot  fail  March  or  April,  and  except  in  omitting 
to  bo  successful— R.  AV.  O.  bottom  heat,  they  should  be  treated  as  advised 

- Tho  early  part  of  November  U  rather  late  to  put  above.  They  will  come  into  bloom  some  time 

in  Calceolaria  cuttlnjn.  The  middle  or  even  the  third  Tnit,  P  TT  ^ 
week  in  October  would  be  better.  They  will  form  roota  “ 


presently,  even  thou|{h  they  have  no  other  aid  than  is  - On  and  after  tho  flret  of  February  tho  tubers  may  be 

afforded  by  tho  shelter  of  a  cold  frame.— J.  D.  E.  potted  in  good  turfy  loam,  some  decayed  manure,  and  sand  ; 

J  «i-i  ^  J  T-i  V  .  V  plants  arc  to  flower  early  they  should  bo  placed  in  a  warm 
1249.>. — 5eeaS  OiFaOllSia. — ruchsia  seeds  house,  and  ke^  near  the  glass  to  promote  a  healthy 
should  be  got  out  of  tho  pulp  by  washing  them  growth.— J.  D,  E. 

out  in  clean  water  ;  then  spread  them  out  on  a  - As  soon  as  the  Begonias  begin  to  show  signs  of 

no •  gTowth,  shoke  tfac  soil  from  the  roots  and  repot ;  at  first, 
sheet  of  paper  to  dry,  placing  tho  paper  in  a  gmall  poti  with  good  drainage  and  a  light,  sandy  soil, 
secure  position  in  a  warm  room.  If  you  can  They  will  do  well  with  a  little  heat  till  the  warm  weather 
command  a  temperature  of  60  degs.  iu  a  hot-  comes,  and  then  plenty  of  air  should  be  given.  “Dak- 
house  or  CuoumMr  bed  you  may  sow  the  seed  "  must  take  care  at  first  starting,  as  the  tubers  are 

early  in  February.  If  you  have  no  heated  a  t  <.  u  j 

cAitjr  uu  - Thesc  should  bc  Tcpotted  just  xs  they  show  slgus 

structure,  defer  sowing  the  seed  until  tho  early  gtarting  into  new  growth.  Shake  off  all  tho  old  soil  and 
part  of  April  Drain  with  crocks  two  6-inch  repotinacompostof  three-parts  turfy  loam,  one-part  leaf 


,  _  {  gtarting  into  new  growth.  Shake  off  all  tho  old  soil  and 

part  of  April  Drain  with  crocks  two  6-inch  repotinacompostof  three-parts  turfy  loam,  one-part  leaf 
pots,  and  fill  about  three  parts  with  any  «>fl,  .-md  a  fair  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  or  coarse  road 
ordinary  potting  soil  The  remaining  space  C.  ,  ,  ,  „  .  «  u  i  i 

miisk  hfl  fillftd  with  a  fin«  aandv  comnnat  On  -  "‘®®  *0*^^  March,  giving 

must  be  mied  with  a  tine  sandy  compost.  Un  bottom  heat  Shift  as  the  i>ot8  fill  with  roots,  and  when 

this  sow  tho  seed,  and  cover  lightly  with  the  ready  for  the  consen’atorj'  give  plenty  of  air  and  room, 
same  kind  of  material  Place  the  pots  in  a  Don’t  keep  them  too  moist —Cori-sardk. 

warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  and  as  the  - Top  dressing  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  will  not 

plants  come  up  let  them  have  a  little  shade.  Insure  such  a  good  growth  as  giving  theni  fresh  soil 

--  _ *.  annually.  Shake  out  the  tubers  In  March,  and  pot  them 

Pot  off  the  planto  ^to  single  pots  as  they  get  soil,  giving  all  the  largest  bulbs  a  freeh  pot  one 

large  enough.— J.  C.  C.  sice  larger.- J.  C.  C. 

-  When  the  seed  pods  are  ripe  they  should  12557. — London  Greenhouse. — The  most 

be  picked  off,  and  tho  pulp  pressed  out.  They  satisfactory  plants  for  a  greenhouse  in  London 
should  then  be  laid  by  to  dry,  when  the  seeds  are  spring  flowering  bulbs,  tho  best  of  which 
can  bo  easily  abstracted.  Tho  seed  should  be  are  the  Hyacinths.  They  are  so  plentiful  now 
sown  in  February,  in  pots  half  filled  with  that  a  few  shillings  will  purchase  a  supply  for  a 
crocks,  over  which  place  some  rough  material,  small  greenhouse.  Early  flowering  Tulips  are 
and  then  fill  up  to  within  half-an-inch  of  tho  very  showy,  and  tho  sweet  perfume  of  the  Poly¬ 
top  with  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  well-rotted  anthus  Narcissus  is  also  esteemed.  Small  pots 
mannre.  Sprinkle  tho  seed  thinly,  and  cover  planted  with  Scillas,  Crocus,  and  Snowdrop.s 
very  slightly  with  a  little  fine  Cocoa  fibre,  water,  are  charming.  The  lovely  Chionodoxa  LucilPm 
and  place  in  a  temperature  ol  50  degs.  or  is  charming  in  pots,  and  a  few  of  Iris  reticulata 
60  degs.  When  the  seeds  are  up  and  sufficiently  cannot  fail  to  please.  Vallotas  do  well  for 
large  enough  to  handle,  prick  off  singly  into  autumn  blooming.  Genista  fragrans  is  hardy 
snuill  pots,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass  ^  and  b|l<j^^  freely.  A  London  friend  makes  a 


I  snuill  pots, 

gle 
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brave  show  with  yellow  CalceoUrias  of  the 
ehrabby  type.  Fuchaiaa  are  not  mentioned,  but 
they  are  excellent  and  very  beantiful.  Cine¬ 
rarias  are  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  green  fly 
that  they  are  better  left  out.  ^Iceolarias 
suffer  from  this  pest  still  more— that  is,  the 
herbaceous  type  ;  they  must  also  be  omitted. 
Dentxia  gracilis  and  Spiraea  j  arnica  are  easily 
grown  and  are  much  valued.— J.  D.  E. 

12457.— Lasiandra  maorantha  —Your 
correspondent  **  Corisande,”  in  answer  to  this 
question,  says  :  **  This  plant  requires  stove 

heat,  and  it  should  be  in  flower  now.”  I  have 
been  very  successful  with  this  magnificent 
flower,  and  with  me  it  flowers  in  September. 
After  flowering  1  keep  it  rather  dry,  in  a  house 
ranging  from  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  minimum 
temperature,  till  about  the  end  of  February, 
when  it  is  well  cut  back.  The  cuttings  strike 
readily  with  a  little  bottom  heat.  As  soon  as 
the  old  plant  commences  fresh  growth  I  repot 
it  in  go^  sandy  loam,  with  a  few  small  lumps 
of  charcoal  added. — E.  G.,  Hull, 

-  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  your  number 

of  Jan.  10  a  mention  of  Lasiandra  macrantha  as 
requiring  stove  treatment,  or  at  any  rate  a 
warm  house,  and  also  as  being  a  shy  flowerer. 
1  bought  a  plant  of  the  variety  floribunda  at  a 
nursery  here  last  autumn,  and  have  had  it  since 
in  my  conservatory,  where  the  thermometer  has 
been  down  more  than  once  to  36  or  37  degs.,  but 
the  plant  looks  very  healthy  and  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  growth.  It  has  been  in  flower 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  present 
time,  now  having  fifteen  or  sixteen  flowers  out, 
and  must  have  had  dozens  of  flowers  on  it 
altogether.  — Bordekeb. 

12414.— Olianthus  piinioeua  and  Dam- 
pierl. — The  first- named  of  these  two  Glory 
Peas  is  of  easy  culture,  and  well  suited  for  the 
greenhouse  of  an  amateur.  Well  grown  it  is  a 
very  attractive  plant,  but  being  naturally  of  a 
somewhat  prostrate  habit,  it  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  unless  grown  in  standard  form.  In 
the  case  of  young  plants,  instead  of  stopping  the 
leading  shoot  let  it  run  up  to  a  height  of  1  loot, 
and  pat  a  neat  stake  to  it.  Then  it  will  form 
a  spreading  head  and  will  present  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and 
syringe  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather  to  keep  down 
red  spider,  which  is  its  great  enemy.  C.  Dampieri 
is  a  much  more  diffloult  plant  to  manage,  ana  one 
which  taxes  the  skill  of  clever  plant  growers. 
It  is  not  a  plant  for  a  small  grower.  Ti^  some¬ 
thing  else  more  likely  to  turn  out  satis/actory. 
Not  one  gardener  in  a  hundred  can  grow  Dam- 
pier’s  Glory  Pea  to  perfection. — J.  C.  B. 

12479. — Narcissus. — You  will  not  be  able  to  get  your 
Pheaeant’e  Eye  N.  to  flower  twice  in  one  year.  They  must 
have  their  period  of  rest.  Better  force  it  alternate  years.— 
CV)RlSAMOB. 

-  The  Pheasant’s  Eye  Narcissus  will  bloom  a  second 

year  in  pots  if,  after  flowerin^r,  they  are  kept  in  a  shady 
place  and  freely  watered  with  manure  water.  A  much 
better  plan,  however,  is  to  turn  tliem  out  into  a  border  for 
the  second  season,  and  after  a  year’s  rest  prick  out  the 
floest  bulbs  for  pottingr.  and  replace  the  small  ones  to 
mature  in  the  open  ground.— E.  G.,  Hull 
12619.  —  Yellow  Ohrysanthemum  for  late 
blooms.—!  consider  {prandiflora  the  best  late  kind.— 
J.  D.  E, 


the  y^,  issue  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and 
ignoring  those  which  have  sustained  the  plants 
through  the  growing  season,  and  which  are 
ready  to  render  the  same  service  again  if  only 
accorded  the  conditions  natural  to  them.  There 
is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  many  fail  to  realise 
the  perennial  nature  of  Lily  roots — the  plants, 
after  flowering,  are  allowed  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  open  air,  and  often  get  drenched  with 
rain,  which  causes  the  old  roots  to  perish,  so 
that  when  turned  out  of  the  pots  later  on 
they  are  completely  decayed,  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  this  is  their  natural  condition  in 
the  resting  season.  When  Lilies  are  in  full 
growth  they  will  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  with  advantage,  but  no  sooner  do  the 
flowers  fade  than  they  appear  to  become  highly 
sensitive  to  an  overdose  of  water.  If  grown  in 
the  open  the  pots  should  be  laid  on  their  sides 
in  a  rainy  time,  but  the  best  way  is  to  keep  them 
under  cover,  giving  them  water  when  they  d^ 
oat.  In  this  way  the  smallest  fibres  will  remain 
healthy  and  active  until  growth  recommences. 
Some  of  my  Japan  Lilies  are  grown  in  pots 
which  contain  between  twelve  and  twenty  large 
bulbs.  One  or  two  of  them  received  the  greater 
portion  of  the  autumn  rains  upon  them,  and 
many  of  the  roots  I  find  are  gone,  while  those 
better  protected  have  a  mass  of  white,  healthy 
roots,  which  occupy  every  inch  of  the  outside 
of  the  ball.  Now,  I  want  to  know  which 
plants  are  in  the  best  condition.  I  certainly 
prefer  those  which  have  their  roots  entire  ;  they 
will  start  stronger,  and  may  be  fed  with  liquid 
manure  from  the  time  they  come  into  growth. 
I  consider  the  annual  repotting  of  Lilies  not  to 
be  of  such  paramount  importance  as  it  is  often 
thonght  to  Im.  My  reason  for  this  belief  is  the 
behavionr  of  some  plants  which  had  nothing 
done  to  them  last  year.  One,  the  white  variety 
of  speciosum,  threw  up  fifteen  stems,  averaging 
5  feet  in  height,  and  carrying  in  the  aggregate 
over  one  hnndr^  good  blooms.  The  most  care¬ 
fully  repotted  plants  would  do  little,  if  any,  more 
than  this.  A  non -shifted  plant  is  much  easier 
to  manage,  the  pots  being  so  much  fuller  of  roots, 
and  nutriment  can  be  given  at  any  time.  I  have 
just  been  reading  of  a  plant  of  auratum  which 
has  been  five  years  in  the  same  pot,  and  which 
this  year  produced  fifty-three  good  blooms. 
This  seems  to  entirely  confirm  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  in  the  matter.  Mrs.  Davidson  speaks 
of  the  highest  development  of  Lilinm  auratum, 
bat  how  has  this  been  obtained  ?  Not  from 
imported  bulbs,  so  many  of  which,  owing  to  the 
unnatural  conditions  to  which  they  have  to 
submit,  die  at  once  or  linger  on  for  a  time  ;  bat 
from  bnlbs  some  years  in  position,  which  have 
never  been  exposed  to  root  distnrbance.  In 
Mr.  McIntosh’s  garden,  at  Weybridge,  L. 
auratum  has  attained  a  height  of  1 1  feet  and 
borne  as  many  as  seventy  blooms  on  a  single 
stem.  To  what  is  this  wonderful  luxuriance 
due?  Why,  to  the  large  quantity  of  roots 
which,  owing  to  exceptionally  favourable  condi¬ 
tions,  remain  in  perfect  health  from  year  to  year. 
No  rested  ”  bulbs  could  ever  approach  these 
in  luxuriance.  J.  CoRNiriLr,. 


LILY  CULTURE. 

To  my  assertion  that,  in  the  case  of  Lilies, 
root  action  is  progressing  through  the  winter, 
Mrs.  Davidson,  in  vour  iuae  of  December  20th, 
cries  “  Question but  your  correspondent 
will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  she  oan  never 
have  accurately  observed  the  behaviour  of 
Lilies  after  the  tops  have  died  down.  In  my 
former  article  on  this  subject  I  said,  “  What 
nature  preserves  we  have  no  right  to  destroy 
and,  if  such  be  the  case,  my  criticism  was  not 
wide  of  the  mark,  as  Mrs.  Davidson,  by  keep- 
I  ing  the  soil  dry  for  a  period  of  two  months  after 
the  stems  have  died  down,  causes  these  roots 
to  perish,  which  otherwise  would  remain  in  a 
fresh,  healthy,  aud,  to  a  certain  extent,  active 
condition.  It  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Davidson 
fails  to  grasp  the  fact  that  Lilies  difier  radically 
from  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs 
which,  having  completed  their  growth  and 
perfected  their  flowers,  die  off  both  at  top  and 
at  the  roots,  and  are  in  an  absolute  state  of  rest 
until  a  fresh  lot  of  roots  issue  from  the  bulb. 
Yoar  correspondent  says  that  in  keeping  the 
’  8oll  dry  she  does  not  destroy  roots  because  they 
have  Bot  come  into  existence — allndiuju^^ 
coarse,  to  those  which,  ab|^|j  b^igiuni^  of 


PERPETUAL  FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 
Thkj^e  delightful  flowers  are  becoming  general 
favourites,  and  they  well  deserve  to  be  so,  see¬ 
ing  that  they  may  be  had  in  bloom,  if  the 
accommodation  of  an  ordinary  Pelargonium 
house  is  at  oommand,  from  the  time  the  summer- 
flowering  kinds  have  ceased  flowering  until  they 
again  come  into  bloom.  They  are,  indeed,  a 

great  boon  where  choice  flowers  are  required  for 
ntton  hole  bouquets,  table  decoration,  or  for 
famishing  small  tube  glasses  for  writing  tables. 
For  decorating  the  dinner  table  we  find  them 
most  useful,  arranged  in  similar  glasses  to  those 
for  writing  tables,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
Grass  of  the  commoner  kinds  or  Maiden  hair 
Fern,  either  of  which  snits  them  well.  Plants 
raised  from  seed  would  probably  suit  those  who 
do  not  require  many  and  are  not  particnlar 
about  colours  and  kinds.  Of  seed  we  pnrehased 
a  2s.  6d.  packet  from  one  of  our  principal 
seedsmen,  and  its  produce  gave  ns  great  satis¬ 
faction.  It  was  sown  in  March  on  a  moderate 
hotbed  ;  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appeared  above 
ground  they  were  placed  in  a  light  position, 
and  when  large  enough  to  handle  were  pricked 
off  round  the  edges  of  3- inch  pots,  and  replaced 
M  the  b^Ii^rder  to  give  them  a  start,  and  as 
fAJbfj^^ad  become  a  little  established 


they  were  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  when  their 
after  treatment  was  identical  with  that  recom¬ 
mended  for 

Plants  from  cuttinos.  —  Where  named 
kinds  are  to  be  grown  and  none  are  at  command, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  purchasing  a  plant  or 
two  of  such  sorts  as  are  wanted.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  little  warmth  at  once,  to 
cause  them  to  break  into  a  soft,  healthy  growth  ; 
these  yoong  shoots,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  small  pots  and  placed 
in  a  moderately  brisk  bottom- heat,  either  from 
fermenting  material  or  hot  water,  will  quickly 
emit  roots.  Though  cuttings  do  best  when  taken 
off  with  a  heel,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
they,  will  do  very  well  if  the  out  is  made  in 
moderately  firm  wood  just  below  a  joint.  The 
way  in  which  I  have  often  inserted  cuttings 
when  extra  care  has  been  necessary,  say  with 
an  extra  scarce  variety,  is  to  slightly  crock  a 
5  inch  pot,  and  in  that  to  place  another,  3  inches 
in  diameter,  filling  up  the  inch  space  around  the 
inner  pot  with  sandy  soil,  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  incited  ;  this  method,  I  am  certain,  is  well 
worth  the  extra  trouble  taJeen,  and  cannot  but 
find  favour  with  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
found  that  cuttings  root  best  around  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  Moreover,  another  advantage  may  be 
claimed  for  this  plan — viz.,  it  admits  of  the 
water  being  poured  into  the  middle  pot  without 
damping  the  folia^,  of  which  cuttings  are  not 
altogether  fond.  When  they  have  taken  root, 
which  they  will  have  done  in  from  three  weeks 
to  a  month,  according  to  the  state  of  the  wood 
and  the  heat  to  which  they  have  been  sub¬ 
jected,  they  must  be  gradually  hardened  olT, 
when  they  will  be  fit  for  potting  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  kept 
rather  close  for  a  few  days.  Care  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  not  to  allow  this  stifling  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  be  maintained  too  long,  as  nothing 
enjoys  exposure  more  than  these  Carnations  do. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  they  have  got  a  slight  hold 
of  the  soil,  air  must  be  admitted  by  de^ees 
until  it  reaches  a  good  circulation  daily.  When 
both  cuttings  and  seedlings  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  they  may  oe  shifted  into  pots 
2  inohes  or  3  inches  larger  than  those  they  are 
in — say,  5-inch  pots  for  the  smaller,  and  7-inch 
ones  for  the  stronger  growers,  sizes  which  will 
be  found  large  enough  for  plants  struck  in 
March,  as  their  pots  should  be  filled  with 
roots  before  winter.  After  this  potting, 
if  the  weather  is  not  so  wet  as  to  saturate 
the  soil  too  much,  their  beat  position  is 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  open  air  from  June 
to  September.  Then  some  of  them  should 
be  throwing  up  flowers,  and  should  bo  securely 
staked.  If  signs  of  flowering  exhibit  themselves 
too  early  in  the  season  the  tops  should  he 

g inched  off,  and  this  will  induce  the  plants  to 
reak  out  laterally,  and  become  bushy.  This 
pinohing  is  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  some 
kinds  than  in  that  of  others.  The  soil  in  which 
we  have  found  them  to  thrive  best  is  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-soil,  dried  cow  manure,  and  a  good 
portion  of  sharp  sand  ;  this  is  made  np  in  the 
following  proportions,  viz.,  one-half  loam  and 
the  other  three  ingredients  in  equal  parts.  The 
sand  which  we  use  is  drift  from  the  sides  of  the 
carriage  drives — a  sharper  and  better  material 
for  the  purpose  than  the  fine-grained  sand  too 
often  used  lor  potting  purposes. 

VARIETIK.S. — Those  who  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  their  own  selection  will 
find  the  following  kinds  reliable — viz.,  M.  Bald¬ 
win,  Lucifer,  Alugaticre  (scarlet),  La  Belle,  Em¬ 
press  of  Germany,  the  Bride,  and  White  Swan 
(white),  Miss  Joliffe  (blush),  Annie  Williams 
(pink),  and  Andalusia  (yellow).  It  is  best  to 
honse  the  plants  before  autumn  rains  set  iii, 
assigning  them  as  light  a  position  as  possible, 
and  if  a  temperature  of  about  50  degs.  at  night 
and  55  degs.  by  day  can  be  maintained,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  bloom  in  the  darkest  days  of 
winter.  One  great  advantage  belonging  to 
these  flowers  over  many  others  is  their  lasting 
properties.  If  not  wanted  at  any  stated  time, 
they  will  keep  in  good  condition  upon  the  plants 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  almost  as  long  in  glasses, 
provided  the  water  is  changed  occasionally. 

_  C.  W.  C. 

Azalea  molllB. — For  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  decoration  daring  early  spring  this 
Azalea  is  very  valuable.  It  can  be  had  in  bloom 
with  bu^iliif.11drinN)able,  and  its  flowers  are 
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seems  to  be  a  mass  of  blossom.  Little  bnshes  of 
it  bristling  with  flower- buds  are  imported  yearly 
in  great  numbers  from  Belgium,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  meet  with  ready  sale,  being  suitable 
for  potting  and  forcing  at  once.  There  are  now 
a  great  number  of  named  varieties  belonging  to 
this  class  of  Azaleas,  but  most  of  those  imported 
are  seedlings,  and  consequently  there  is 
generally  amongst  them  a  good  range  of  colour, 
varying  from  pale  yellow  to  orange,  and  even  to 
reddish  buff,  while  others  exhibit  different 
shades  of  a  pinkish  hue.  Directly  after  flowering 
this  Azalea  and  its  varieties  start  into  growth,  so 
that  when  their  beauty  is  over  they  should  bo 
kept  in  a  frame  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  past. 
When  set  out-of-doors  they  may  be  treated  in 
different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  can  bo 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  smnt 
Hops,  ashes,  or  something  in  that  way,  and,  if 
attended  to  with  water  during  the  summer,  each 
shoot  will  bo  terminated  by  a  plump  flower-bud 
ready  to  expand  with  the  return  of  spring. 
Where  forced  in  numbers,  however,  the  better 
way  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a  bed,  prepared  for 
their  reception,  if  the  soil  be  loamy,  by  the 
incorporation  of  some  peat  or  leaf-mould.  As 
they  like  to  be  kept  rather  moist,  the  bed  should, 
if  in  a  hot  and  dry  spot,  be  formed  somewhat 
lowerthan  the  surrounding  ground,  and  provision 
should  bo  made  if  possible  for  watering  it  when 
.  required.  It  should  be  situated  in  a  sunny  spot, 
as  in  that  case  flower-buds  are  formed  more 
freely  than  if  shaded.  At  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  plants  can  again  be  dug  up,  potted, 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  required,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  their  blossoms  open  just  as 
well  as  if  grown  in  pots  the  whole  year  round, 
and  certainly  without  requiring  anything  like 
the  amount  of  attention.  If  not  required  for 
forcing  another  year  they  may,  after  flowering, 
be  hardened  off  as  above  described,  and  then 

Elanted  out  in  the  shrubberies ;  they  are  as 
ardy  as  Laurels,  and  their  beautiful  blooms  are 
fully  as  attractive  out-of-doors  as  when  grown 
under  glass,  though,  in  common  with  all  early 
flowering  subjects,  cutting  winds  and  late  spring 
frosts  are  apt  to  injure  them. — Alpha. 

Naroissi  can  be  made  to  flower  every 
year  in  pots,  and  serve  to  decorate  the  conser¬ 
vatory,  but  they  must  be  carefully  treated. 
There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  them  and 
similar  Wbs  after  they  go  out  of  flower.  The 
first  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  pots,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  leaves,  and  to  place  them 
in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  pit  to  complete  their 
growth.  Give  them  plenty  of  air  and  water 
until  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  when  they  may 
be  stood  out-of-doors.  The  other  way  is  to 
plant  them  out  carefully  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  a 
cold  frame  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  Be 
careful  to  keep  the  leaves  from  injury.  Keep 
the  frame  close  for  a  fortnight  and  the  soil  and 
leaves  damp.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  reviving  increase  the  supply  of  air  and 
water  at  the  roots.  When  the  foliage  dies 
down  they  may  be  taken  up  and  repotted  for 
the  next  year,  and  thus  the  space  in  the  frame 
will  be  left  available  for  other  plants. — J.  C.  C. 


Good  room  plants.— These  are  now  in 
general  request  and  sufficient  must  bo  pro¬ 
vided  to  meet  the  demand.  In  the  selection 
of  varieties,  particularly  of  such  as  are  grown 
for  their  handsome  leaves,  it  is  advisable  to 
choose  those  that  are  capable  of  keeping  up  a 
healthy  appearance  under  the  adverse  conditions 
by  which  they  will  be  surrounded.  Among  the 
species  and  varieties  that  will  bear  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  living  rooms  where  gas  or  oil  is  burnt 
are  some  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  Palms,  the 
green  and  variegated  forms  of  Aspidistra,  the 
India-rubber  Plant,  and  small-growing  green 
kinds  of  Draco?na  that  will  thrive  in  a  green¬ 
house,  such  as  D.  congesta,  D.  lineata,  and 
D.  rubra.  The  Aspidistra  may  be  increased  by 
division  of  its  creeping  underground  stems 
when  growth  is  beginning.  The  Palms  are 
raised  from  seed,  but  their  propagation  is  better 
left  to  those  who  raise  them  in  large  numbers. 
Small  plants  beginning  to  show  their  natural 
habit  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  in  verv 
little  pots  by  the  use  of  manure  water  through 
the  summer  season  while  the  most  active  growth 
is  going  on.  Palms  will  grow  in  almost  any 
description  of  soil,  but  in  rooms  loam  imparts 
more  substance  to  the  foliage.  Among  Ferns 
that  will  bear  full  exposure  to  tkS>itmo8phei^ 
of  a  room  may  ik^lQcan  \\ 


enais,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  pubescens,  Pteris 
serrulata,  amd  some  of  the  crested  forms  of  this 
Fern,  which  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  the 
type,  and  P.  cretica  and  its  variegated  variety. 
These,  if  regularly  supplied  with  water  and 
allow^  to  make  their  growth  in  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  to  be  kept,  will  produce  fronds 
of  a  hard,  enduring  character,  that  will  last 
much  bettor  than  those  that  are  grown  in  plant 
houses  and  afterwards  moved  to  the  rooms. 
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HARICOT  BEANS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 
IN  FRANCE. 


As  is  well  known,  Haricot  Beans  are  largely 
grown  in  France,  whereas  in  this  country  they 
are  but  little  cultivated.  The  time  is,  however, 
approaching  when  the  merits  of  this  vegetable 
will  be  more  generally  recognised.  Haricot 
Beans  are  little  known  to  our  people,  and  of  all 
the  vegetables  now  in  cultivation  this  is  the  one 
that  should  bo  most  largely  used  by  them,  as, 
according  to  competent  authorities,  it  contains 
more  nutritious  properties  than  any  other 
vegetable  with  the  exception  of  Lentils ;  indeed, 
it  is  so  rich  in  this  respect,  that  its  free  use 
enables  the  labourer  in  many  parts  of  Europe  to 
dispense  with  meat  while  undergoing  severe 
toil.  A  residence  among  the  working  classes 
of  Normandy  taught  me  the  value  of  the 
Haricot ;  there  it  Forms  one  of  the  main  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  pot  au  fen,  which  is  simply  bread 
and  vegetables  with  but  a  flavouring  of  meat, 
rendered  digestible  by  several  hours’ simmering. 
A  man  who  works  hard  in  a  quarry  thirteen 
hours  a  day  finds  this  all-sufficient  to  keep  up  his 
strength.  Were  Haricots  largely  used  in  this 
country,  their  culture  would  open  up  a  source 
of  revenue  to  cultivators  in  districts  favourable 
to  their  perfect  growth,  and  land  now  almost 
waste  might  thus  be  turned  to  profitable  account. 
Nearly  all  the  Haricot  Beans  used  in  this 
country  are  imported. 


Vabietie-s  and  d.'^ks. — There  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  of  Haricots — climbing  Haricots,  or 
Haricots  demanding  stakes,  and  dwarf  or 
bushy  ”  Haricots.  In  each  of  these  classes 
are  found  varieties  of  which  the  pods  are  eatable 
and  tender  until  they  are  nearly  ripe.  Others 
preserve  this  quality  only  so  long  as  the  pods 
are  young,  and  they  are  lined  later  on  with  a 
parchmenty  membrane.  The  produce  of  these 
Beans  has  varied  uses;  sometimes  the  pods 
are  eaten  fresh,  or  are  preserved ;  at  others, 
they  are  eaten  quite  young,  and  the  seeds 
also  are  eaten  when  green  or  in  a  dry 
condition.  The  following  are  representative 
varieties  of  the  different  classes.  Climbing  kinds 
— H.  sabre  it  longue  cosse  (scimitar-shaped 
long-podded),  Prinoesse  and  its  sub- varieties, 
Pr6dome,  having  small,  fine,  thickly-seeded 
pods,  and  Princesse  sans  fil ;  also  Beurrd  and 
H.  d’Espagne.  Amongst  dwarf  kinds  we  re¬ 
commend  Predome  mange  tout.  Sabre  early  for 
shredding,  Flageole  de  Hollande  and  its  sub¬ 
varieties  for  the  ripe,  and  for  the  young  seeds 
Noir  de  Belgique  (black  Belgian),  and  Jaune 
longue  hatif  (long  early  yellow)  to  eat  entire  in 
a  young  state.  These,  as  well  as  the  Haricot 
Flageolet,  may  be  shredded.  The  Soissons 
blanc,  Comtesse  de  Chambord,  and  Jaune  de 
Chine  are  useful  for  their  ripe  seeds. 


Cltmbikq  varieties. — Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  of  April  a  first  sowing  of  the 
Princesse  and  Sabre  is  made.  A  second  sow¬ 
ing  is  made  about  the  15th  of  May,  at  which 
time,  the  earth  bein^  sufficiently  warm  and 
dry,  germination  easily  takes  place,  and  the 
young  plants  can  develop  without  check. 
In  the  first  days  of  June  another  sowing 
of  the  Princesse  or  its  sub-variety  Pr<5dome 
is  made,  and  these  are  accorded  tall  stakes. 
It  is  the  practice  to  first  set  the  sticks,  after 
having  well  worked  the  soil,  and  when  this  is  of 
a  heavy  nature  it  is  as  well  to  mix  with  it  some¬ 
thing  of  a  lighter  'character.  The  first  sowing 
is  made  on  a  slight  ridge,  and  the  seeds  covered 
but  lightly ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  about 
the  soil  Incoming  very  dry  at  the  period  of 
germination  and  during  the  first  stages  of 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  formed  two 
'[e^es  the  soil  is  well  stirred  around  them,  and 
are  slightly  moulded 


shoots  have  not  attached  themselves  to  the  ' 
sticks  they  are  tied  to  them.  Haricots, 
especially  the  climbing  kinds,  succeed  in  a  f 
general  way  best  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  * 
situation.  A  rather  light  dry  soil  of  a 
loamy  nature  is  better  adapted  to  them 
than  rich  retentive  soils,  the  more  especially  < 
as  in  the  latter  the  crop  does  not  come  to  « 
perfection  so  early.  Haricots  do  not  care  for 
fi*esh  manure,  although  they  require  a  u ell- 
stirred  and  fertile  soil,  especially  rich  in  mineral 
matter.  Instead  of  making  use  of  stakes, 
growers  may  train  the  shoots  to  strings  stretched 
obliquely,  and  Haricots  thus  trained  do  better 
than  on  stakes.  The  cost  also  is  less,  and  their  i 
appearance  more  ornamental.  In  gathering 
these  Beans  a  few  of  the  finest  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  plants  should  be  left  for  seed. 


Dwarf  kind.s. — A  sowing  of  these  may  be 
made  in  pots  to  come  along  under  glass,  the  best 
kinds  being  Flageolet  d’Etampes,  Noir  de 
Belgique,  and  Sabre  hatif ;  or  five  seeds  may  bo 
sown  in  a  small  pot  in  April,  planted  out 
eventually  under  a  wall  in  south  exposure,  and 
sheltered  with  straw  mats  at  night.  A  general 
sowing  is  made  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  followed  by  three  successional  sowings,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  last  week  in  June.  Even  so  late 
as  July,  Flageolet  d’Etampes  and  Noir  de 
Belgique  may  be  sown,  as  they  will  yield  small 
green  j^ds  before  the  beginning  of  autumn. 
Those  Kinds  which  are  to  be  employed  in  a 
mature  state,  such  as  Suisse  blanc,  Jaune  de 
Chine,  and  de  Soissons,  ou^t  to  form  part  of 
the  first  sowings.  The  ^ageolet  Noir  de 
Belgique,  and  especially  the  Pr^dome  or  Prin¬ 
cesse  fine  cosse,  should  form  part  of  the  suc¬ 
cessional  sowings.  It  is  the  Flageolet  d’Etampes 
which  is  most  esteemed  for  shelling  in  a  green 
state,  whilst  the  Noir  do  Belgique  is  best  for 
the  young  green  pods.  In  sowing,  drills  are 
drawn  2  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart  for  the 
small  growing  kinds,  such  as  Noir  de  Belgique, 
Flageolet  t'v  feuilles  gaufrues,  and  Jaune  de  Chme 
and  rather  deeper  and  15  inches  apart  for  the 
other  kinds.  If  the  grower  has  some  fine  ashes 
at  command  it  isadvisable  tocoverthe  seeds  with 
them  before  filling  up  the  drills.  Afterwards  they 
will  only  need  to  be  kept  clean  and  have  the  soil 
occasionally  stirred  around  them.  The  kinds 
grown  for  the  ripe  seeds  should  he  gathered  in  fine 
weather ;  after  stripping  off  the  foliage,  tie 
them  in  small  bundles,  and  suspend  them  in  a 
dry,  airy  place.  The  Suisse  blanc  should 
furnish  the  main  supply.  It  la  a  precious 
variety  for  field  culture,  as  it  naturally  drops 
its  leaves,  and  all  the  [^s  ripen  at  the  same 
time.  The  Jaune  de  Chine  and  de  Soissons  are 
not  so  productive,  but  more  esteemed  for  the 
quality  of  the  seeds.  When  shelled  oat  they 
are  carefully  sorted  and  well  dried,  for  the  least 
damp  causes  them  to  ferment  and  turn  mouldy 
in  a  few  days  when  put  into  bags.  It  will  bo 
seen  that  the  culture  of  Haricots  in  France  does 
not  materially  differ  from  that  followed  in  the 
case  of  Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans  in  this  country, 
and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  them  ; 
but  it  will  be  remarked  that  a  large  number  of 
varieties  exist  there,  scarcely  any  of  which  are 
known  in  England.  Of  these  in  any  case  we 
should  make  a  trial,  as  many  of  them  are  con¬ 
sidered  much  superior  in  flavour  to  our  ordinary 
Runners. 


Mode  op  using  Haricots. — There  are  two 
ways  of  using  Haricots,  much  favoured  by  the 
French,  viz.,  the  quite  tender,  immature  pods 
cooked  and  eaten  entire,  and  the  young  green 
seeds  taken  when  about  half  or  three- parts 
grown.  These  are  the  Haricots  verts  of  the 
Paris  restaurants  (in  contradistinction  to  Hari 
cots  hlancs — the  ripe  seeds),  which  many  English 
eat  for  the  first  time  in  France,  and  generally 
pronounce  to  be  a  delicious  vegetable.  And 
now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  give  a  hint 
or  two  on  the  cooking  of  Haricots.  Put  them 
in  soak  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  the  outer 
husk  may  be  easily  slipped  off.  Boil  them 
about  two  hours,  and  they  will  form,  propcrlv 
seasoned,  and  with  butter,  a  nutritious  food. 
By  soaking  them  and  boiling  them  thus  lon^, 
as  well  as  by  taking  off  the  outer  skin,  their 
flavour  and  digestibuity  will  be  much  increased, 
as  they  come  to  about  the  same  condition  as 
mashed  Potatoes.  Many  who  have  had  no 
liking  for  Haricot  Beans  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
1^(9^  like  them,  I  think,  in  the  mannrr 

J.  ^ 
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GROWING  LEEKS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Ihr  Leek  ia  one  of  our  most  wholesome  vege* 
Ublea,  and  ia  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem, 
coming  in  as  it  does  when  others  are  scarce.  It 
I  ooght  to  Iftive  a  prominent  plaoe  in  every  garden, 

<  &nd  the  way  to  grow  good  ordinary  Leeks  will 
be  explain^  further  on  ;  meantime,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  most  snooesafal 
method  practised  in  the  raising  of  the  largest 
Leeks  for  exhibition,  which  is  the  result  of  many 
personal  experiments  and  long  practical  expe- 
I  rienoe,  combined  with  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  growers  in  different  parts  of 
the  coontiy. 

Soil. — The  soil  should  be  prepared  a  month  or 
1  ttro  previous  to  being  used  by  mixing  two  parts 
i  turfy  loam,  one  part  old  hotbed  manure,  and 
ooe  part  leaf-mould.  A  little  Amie’a  manure, 
bone  meal,  or  guano  ;  any  or  all  of  them  may 
be  added,  but  it  must  be  very  sparingly. 
.Irtifioial  manures  are  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  the  InexjMrienced,  but  are  very  beneficial 
when  applied  with  caution.  If  leaf- mould  can¬ 
not  be  had,  use  the  old  hotbed  manure  instead, 
uid  if  you  cannot  get  turfy  loam,  ordinary 
garden  soil  will  do  ;  in  that  case  more  manure 
and  less  soil  will  do,  but  try  to  get  fresh  soil. 
Mole  hills  are  very  good  for  the  purpose.  Lot 
all  be  well  mixed  and  thrown  up  into  ridges  to 
Kt  pnlverised  and  sweetened  with  the  action  of 
i^t  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence. 
The  object  in  preparing  it  previous  to  using  is 
to  allow  time  for  the  different  gases  composing 
the  manures  to  get  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
•0  that  they  are  freely  given  off  whenever  the 
Leeks  are  planted.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  the  soil  when  in  a  wet  or  sticky 
state,  either  for  potting  or  planting.  It  should 
be  in  such  a  state  that  when  squeezed  in  the 
hand  it  will  fall  away  on  being  touched. 

Sowing  and  growing  while  under  glass. — 
The  operation  of  sowing  should  be  performed 
abont  the  first  of  February.  They  may  also  be 
sown  in  the  middle  of  January,  for  early  shows, 
bat  there  ia  a  great  risk  of  their  running  to  seed 
by  the  end  of  August  then.  Suppose  you  wish 
to  compete  with  twelve  Leeks,  yon  will  require 
to  grow  twenty-four,  at  least,  to  give  you  a  good 
chance.  Proceed  by  filling  3^-inoh  pots  three 
parts  full,  pressing  gently  down.  Sow  four  or 
six  seeds  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  covering 
lightly.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  or  pro¬ 
pagating  frame,  or  put  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  hotnouso.  As  soon  as  they  are  up  the  size 
of  small  darning  needles,  thin  out,  leaving  only 
one  of  the  strongest  in  each  pot ;  when  large 
enough  fill  up  the  pot  with  soil.  While  inside 
they  should  not  at  any  time  be  more  than  a  foot 
or  18  inches  from  the  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
getting  drawn  and  becoming  weak.  After  they 
are  growing  strongly,  say  about  the  end  of 
March,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week 
will  help  them  until  they  are  planted  out.  About 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  April  shift  them  into 
pots  a  size  larger,  taking  good  care  not 
to  break  the  balls  or  disturb  the  roots.  This 
is  all  the  potting  they  need.  Daring  hot 
soashine  give  plenty  of  air  by  tilting  the 
sashes  at  the  back.  A  week  before  planting 
out  the  lights  should  be  gradually  taken  off 
altogether — at  first  daring  the  day  only,  and 
afterwards  both  day  and  night.  Great  care 
should  always  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get 
checked  by  too  much  heat  or  too  much  cold  at 
any  time  while  under  glass,  as  it  tells  seriously 
against  them,  and  tends  to  make  them  seed  pre¬ 
maturely.  The  frames  should  be  covered  with 
mats  in  frosty  weather  during  the  night. 
Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  pots,  the  next 
beat  things  are  boxes  about  6  inches  deep. 
Drain  them,  and  fill  with  soil  4  inches  ;  sow 
the  seed  in  patches  2  inches  apart,  and  when 

Iey  come  up  thin  them  out  so  that  they  will 
left  2  inches  apart  each  way.  Fill  up  the  box 
they  grow,  and  you  will  have  2  inches  of 
inch  at  planting  out  time.  Otherwise  treat 
sm  according  to  the  directions  already  given, 
longh  they  can  be  grown  in  boxes  very  success- 
tly,  those  grown  in  pots  as  described  have  this 
vantage,  that  they  do  not  receive  a  check  when 
mted  out.  Leeksare  checked  fora  considerable 
le  by  transplanting.  Even  when  transplanted 
ung  into  pots  they  have  no  chance  with  those 
own  in  pots.  This  I  have  learned  from  ex- 
lersments,  and  herein  lies  part  of  the  secret  of 
iucceasfnl  growing. 

Preparing  the  bed 


good  deal  of  discretion  most  be  used  with  regard 
to  the  exact  time  of  planting  out,  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
part  of  the  country.  In  England  they  may  be 
planted  out  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  Scotland. 
In  the  latter  country  those  grown  in  pots  may 
be  planted  out  about  the  third  week  of  May,  and 
if  the  weather  is  frosty  in  the  mornings  a  week 
later  is  not  too  late.  The  preparation  of  the  bod 
or  trench  is  the  most  important  part  of  Leek 
gro\^g  for  exhibition,  and  very  wide  miscon¬ 
ception  exists  as  to  the  proper  method  to  pursue. 
Some  will  fill  up  a  trench  a  foot  or  more  deep 
with  manure,  and  spread  an  inch  of  soil  on  the 
top,  plant  their  Leeks  carefully,  and  wonder  at 
the  end  of  the  season  why  they  have  not  grown. 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  suppose  that  in  manuring 
Leeks  they  cannot  be  overdone  ;  they  are  ofbener 
spoiled  by  too  much  than  by  too  little. 

Proceed  then  by  digging  out  a  trench  at  least 
2  feet  deep  by  2  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
needed.  A  little  wider  and  a  little  deeper  is 
an  advantage,  but  this  does  very  well.  Let 
them  have  a  sheltered  situation,  well  exposed  to 
the  sun.  If  the  subsoil  is  clayey  and  retains  the 
water,  it  must  be  drained.  Fill  up  the  trench 
with  fresh  stable  manure,  taking  care  to  spread 
it  equally  all  over,  as  in  making  up  a  hotbed. 
If  the  manure  is  rough  it  will  bo  the  better  for 
a  little  tramping,  but  not  too  much,  or  it  will 
not  heat  well.  If  there  is  little  straw  among  it 
a  gentle  tramping  at  the  finish  b  all  it  needs. 
Spread  2  inches  of  old  hotbed  manure  on  the 
top,  which  should  be  mixed  with  night  soil, 
soot,  artificial  and  hen  manures  ;  a  little  of  all 
of  them  makes  a  good  mixture.  The  object  of 
spreading  this  composition  on  the  top  is  to 
afford  strong  feeding  towards  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  season,  for  by  that  time  the 
heat  ia  mostly  out  of  the  manure  below, 
and  this  on  the  top  makes  the  very  beat  of 
feeding.  I  wish  it  also  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  the  heat  from  the  fresh  manure 
below,  and  not  the  manure  itself,  that  makes 
them  grow.  It  is  not  till  near  the  end  of  the 
season  that  the  roots  venture  down  in  it.  Next 
spread  the  soil  already  referred  to  in  tho  form 
of  a  ridge  along  the  centre  on  the  top  of  the 
manure,  about  9  inches  deep  and  16  or  18  inches 
broad,  and  against  this  on  each  side  bring  up 
some  of  the  soil  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
trench.  Plant  the  Leeks  along  the  centre, 
about  a  foot  apart,  with  the  leaves  across  the 
trench.  Plant  them  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
Leek  will  be  about  4  or  5  inches  above  the 
manure. 

Blanching  and  watering. — They  should  be 
blanched  by  earthing  up  every  two  weeks  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  season  ;  the  last  earthing  up 
should  not  be  later  than  about  three  weeks 
before  the  show.  Use  only  fresh,  clean  soil  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  little  fine,  white  sand,  where 
it  is  procurable,  next  the  plant ;  this  gives  them 
a  beautiful  silvery-white  appearance.  Carefully 
draw  the  leaves  together  during  the  operation, 
and  don’t  let  any  soil  get  into  the  centre. 
Earthing  up  with  manure,  as  some  do,  is  a 
great  mistake ;  it  only  makes  soft,  dirty 
plants.  Little  more  is  now  needed  than  to 
give  them  a  syringing  overhead,  or  with  a 
watering-can  through  a  rose,  every  morning  in 
dry  weather.  Also  in  dry  weather  give  a  copi¬ 
ous  watering  at  the  roots  once  a  week  with  soft. 
pure,  water.  The  composition  of  the  soil  and 
the  old  manure  mixture  below  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  manure- watering,  and  I 
never  practise  it  except  when  the  soil  is  n  ot 
rich  enough.  More  harm  is  often  done  by 
manure- watering  than  good,  as  competitors,  in 
their  anxiety  to  make  them  grow,  burn  their 
plants  by  too  strong  a  dose.  By  putting  the 
matter  into  the  soil  at  first  there  is  less  care, 
less  risk,  and  less  trouble  afterwards.  This 
applies  to  almost  anything  grown  ;  but  pot 
plants  generally,  their  roots  being  so  confined, 
can  be  treated  most  successfully  with  manure- 
water.  Some,  however,  approve  of  manure¬ 
watering,  and  those  who  wish  to  try  it  would 
require  to  insert  tiles  here  and  there  leading 
into  the  roots,  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  water  to 
get  down  after  they  have  been  earthed  up. 

Exhibiting  them. — In  lifting  and  preparing 
them  for  exhibition,  discard  any  that  are 

Onion-headed,”  strip  the  outside  leaf  off,  so  as 
to  leave  theblanch  clean  and  white,  keep  all  fresh 
leaves  entire,  as  it  helps  their  appearance  consider¬ 
ably.  ^^l^ing  them  on  the  exhibition  table. 


ably.  In  Rlacmg  them  on  the  exhibition 
effect,  a  sloping  piece  of. 


upon  a  box  covered  with  clean  paper  tells  in 
their  favour.  In  showing  anything,  always 
arrange  it  tastefully  ;  it  is  often  more  than  one 
point  gained,  besides  improving  generally  tho 
appearance  of  the  show.  If  tho  Leeks  should 
become  soft  by  being  lifted  awhile,  a  short  time 
in  water  firms  and  freshens  them  up ;  and  if 
they  need  to  be  carried  a  long  distance,  put  wet 
cloths  round  the  roots. 

Treatment  op  plant.s  got  from  the  nur¬ 
sery. — Tho  large  majority  of  amateurs  have  no 
greenhouse  or  hot- bed  frame  in  which  to  raise 
them  from  seed,  consequently  they  are  dependent 
on  their  nurserymen  for  plants  at  planting-out 
time.  They  are  in  no  way  to  be  discourag^  on 
this  acconnt,  as  by  careful  management  they 
will  succeed  in  growing  them  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  make  a  specialty  of  growing  Leeks  for 
transplanting.  They  are  hardened  off  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  ready  to  send  out.  I  gene¬ 
rally  send  them  by  post,  carefully  enclosed  in  tin 
cases,  and  they  arrive  as  fresh  as  when  sent  off. 
When  grown  in  boxes,  or  got  from  tho  nursery, 
they  should  be  planted  out  in  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  and  protected  daring  cold  nights  with 
a  covering  of  boards  or  cloth,  until  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  being  checked  with  frost.  The 
reason  for  planting  them  out  so  much  earlier 
than  potted  plants  ia  to  got  them  well  estab¬ 
lished,  so  that  when  mild  weather  comes  they 
rush  away  at  once,  and  often  make  up  on  potted 
plants.  When  newly  planted  they  must  bo 
shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  till  they 
begin  to  take  with  the  soil.  With  regard  to 
preparing  the  trench,  planting,  blanching,  Ac., 
they  are  to  be  treat^  exactly  as  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

How  TO  GROW  Leeks  for  ordinary  use. — 
Sow  in  February  or  March,  on  well  manured 
soil,  on  a  dry  day,  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and 
cover  half-inch  deep.  As  soon  as  they  are  up 
keep  them  free  of  weeds  until  they  are  ready  to 
transplant,  which  should  he  in  June  or  July. 
The  ground  they  are  to  be  transplanted  on 
should  have  been  dug  deep  or  trenched  and  well 
manured  during  tho  winter.  Choose  a  dull  day  for 
transplanting,  when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry 
and  smooth.  Plant  in  lines  a  foot  apart,  and 
6  inches  between  the  plants  ;  make  a  hole  with 
a  dibber  about  5  inches  deep,  drop  in  the  plant 
and  a  little  soil  after  it,  just  as  much  as  covers 
the  roots.  Run  a  little  water  in  each  hole,  and 
the  operation  is  complete  ;  all  that  is  needed 
after  is  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  a  good 
crop  will  be  the  result. 

Properties  of  an  exhibition  Leek. — First, 
form  ;  second,  length,  thickness,  and  purity  of 
blanch ;  third,  firmness.  The  shape  of  the 
blanched  part  should  be  equal  in  thickness 
throughout,  and  rounded.  They  are  naturally 
apt  to  thicken  at  the  base,  but  this  is  a  fault. 
The  leaves  should  be  broad  and  smooth,  and 
not  corrugated.  The  length  of  the  blanch  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  thickness.  A  specimen 
6  inches  in  circumference  should  bo  about  8 
inches  in  length  of  blanch.  One  between  7  and 
8  inches  in  circumference  and  10  or  12  inches 
blanched  may  be  considered  a  magnificent  speci¬ 
men.  It  is  a  strong  point  in  their  favour  to 
have  them  firm.  A  Leek  otherwise  good  is  in 
danger  of  being  discarded  if  soft.  A  good 
specimen  should  weigh  about  three  pounds, 
extra  good  ones  a  pound  more,  after  dressing. 
Any  plant  showing  the  seed  stem  coming  up 
the  centre  ia  of  no  use  for  competition. 

General  remarks. — The  system  I  have 
described  may  appear  to  be  very  expensive  with 
regard  to  manure,  but  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  the  manure  is  not  lost.  After  the  Leeks 
are  lifted  it  can  be  taken  out,  and  it  is  then  in 
splendid  condition  for  potting  and  general  use, 
and  is  just  what  is  needed  to  mix  with  the  soil 
tho  following  year.  A  North  Briton. 


Brussels  Sprouts. —In  gardens  both  largo 
and  small  Brussels  Sprouts  are  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  very  best  winter  vegetables  that  can 
be  grown.  Not  tho  least  valuable  point  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Brussels  Sprout  ia  that  it  is  as 
hardy  as  the  common  curled  Greens,  these  two 
having,  as  a  rule,  withstood  our  severest 
winters,  when  all  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  crops 
have  perished.  The  common  Cabbage  is  hardy 
enough  in  a  young  state,  but  when  full  grown 
and  hearted  frost  soon  destroys  the  large  heads, 
which  rot  and  JfdJ  to  pieces.  Not  so  tho 
Brussels  Sprout ;  Ming  small  and  hard,  it  is  not 
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In  the  least  afTeoted  by  frost.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  Sprouts  and  Sprouts.  A  fictitious  value 
is  attached  to  what  are  called  large  kinds, 
which,  having  been  crossed  with  the  common 
Cabbage,  produce  heads  something  like  Cole- 
worts  In  size,  and  when  sent  into  the  kitchen 
are  not  used  as  Sprouts  at  all,  but  as  small 
Cabbages.  The  real  Sprout  is  not  much  larger 
than  a  marble,  and,  as  firm  and  hard  almost  as 
the  stalk  itself.  This  is  the  sort  which  cooks 
prefer  ;  they  strip  off  their  outer  covering,  cook 
them  whole,  and  serve  them  up  artistically  in 
that  fashion.  When  cooked  through,  and  no 
more,  such  Sprouts  melt  in  the  mouth,  like  the 
tenderest  Cauliflower,  and  are  equally  good. 
The  imported  Brussels  Sprout  is  the  typical 
kind — tall-stemmed  and  productive  ;  but  plants 
vary  a  good  deal,  some  producing  a  stem  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  clothed  with  Sprouts, 
while  on  others  they  are  open  and  rosette-like, 
and  of  no  use.  If  seeds  are  saved  from  the  best 
forms  for  a  few  years  a  good  variety  will  soon 

get  fixed.  Of  the  productiveness  of  Brussels 
prouts  little  need  be  said.  They  may  be 
planted  a  good  deal  closer  in  the  ground  than 
Broccoli,  and  each  plant  will  yield  a  dish  of 
Sprouts  for  several  persons,  and  good  stalks 
much  more. — J.  S.  \V. 


Mice  V.  Peas  and  Beans  —Mice  may  bo  kept  from 
Peas  and  Beans  as  follows :  Chop  up  Whins  (Oorse)  in  small 
lenaths,  say  an  Inoh,  and  put  them  on  the  top  of  the  Peas 
and  Beans  when  sown,  then  cover  all  with  the  soil.  If 
Whins  cannot  be  got,  use  Thorn  or  Gooseberry  prunings, 
or  Brambles  chopped  up  In  the  same  way.  Red  lei^  is  often 
used  for  the  same  puroose.  As  to  traps  the  figure  4  is  as 
good  as  any. — Y.  B.  W. 


REPLIES. 

12500. —Snow’s  winter  Broccoli.— 
**  E.  R.  S.,”  inquires  where  he  can  get  the  true 
variety  of  this  useful  kind.  Well,  it  would  be 
invidious  to  particularise  any  firm  as  supplying 
such  an  old  well-known  kind  as  this.  I^t  him 
try  some  local  seedsmen  that  have  a  reputation 
for  supplying  genuine  articles,  and  he  will  have 
less  cause  to  complain  another  year.  At  least 
this  is  the  verdict  that  I  hear  from  a  good 
many  that  have  tried  the  plan. — J.  G. 

1 25*20. —OeuTotfl  and  Tomipa.- The  two 
pests— the  Turnip  fly  and  slugs — are  real  diffi¬ 
culties  that  nrdeners  have  to  encounter.  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  them  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century;  and  now  use  spent  hops  from  the 
breweries  to  destroy  the  fly,  and  soot  for  the 
slogs.  As  soon  as  the  fly  appears  scatter  the 
spent  hops  amongst  the  plants.  Apply  the  soot 
at  dusk  when  the  slugs  are  out  feeing.  It 
has  to  be  applied  about  three  times. — J.  D.  E. 


BBSS. 


QUESTION. 


12601.  — Cleaning  beehives.  — How  *hcuH  the 
frames  and  sections  of  beehives  be  cleaned  after  hsving 
been  used  T  Is  it  necessary  to  wash  them  with  acid  of  any 
kind?-F.  L. 

REPLIES. 


12507.— Hives.— For  all  practical  purposes, 
doubtless,  the  standard  size  hive  is  the  best, 
as  frames  should  always  be  shallow  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  length.  Ijong,  shallow  frames  are 
more  easily  extracted  from,  because  the  comb 
is  finished  much  sooner  than  in  deep  frames. 
The  bees  much  more  readily  work  in  supers 
placed  over  shallow  frames.  It  will,  therefore, 
certainly  be  advisable  for  Fred  Wilshaw  to 
alter  his  hives  to  standard  size.  However,  he 
had  better  not  disturb  his  bees  for  that  purpose 
till  quite  the  end  of  April. — S.  S.  G.,  BoxworLh. 

12508.  —  Moltingr  old  comb.  —  South 
Warwickshire  *’  should  use  a  wax  extractor,  by 
which  the  wax  is  freed  from  all  impurities,  and 
is  rendered  of  a  beautiful  colour.  It  consists 
of  a  tin  cylinder  having  a  dish  inside  communi¬ 
cating  with  an  outlet  spent.  The  tin  bottom 
between  the  dish  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  per¬ 
forated  to  admit  steam.  The  perforated  tin 
basket  is  filled  with  old  oomb  and  placed  in  the 
cylinder,  the  whole  put  over  a  pan  containing 
water  and  set  over  a  fire.  The  steam  of  the 
boiling  water  passes  through  the  perforations 
and  melts  the  wax,  which  oozes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  into  the  dish,  and  out  of 
the  outlet  spout  into  a  mould  or  other  receptacle, 
leaving  the  refuse  in  the  basket.  Wax  extractors 
of  various  styles  can  be  obtained  of  the  leading 
hive  manufacturers  and  dealers. G.,Box 
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POULTRY. 


DOES  POULTRY  KEEPING  PAY  ? 
Having  frequently  been  told  that  poultry  could 
not  be  kept  at  a  profit  by  those  who  have  not  the 
advantage  of  a  run  of  Grass  plot,  or  other  places 
for  them,  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment.  I 
constructed  a  shed  and  run,  in  all  about  six 
vards  in  length  by  a  yard  in  breadth,  with  wire 
front  and  partly  wired  top.  On  Jane  loth, 
1S83,  1  commenced  and  bought  my  stock, 
resolving  to  spare  no  pains  to  make  everything 
snug  and  warm,  and  to  give  them  every  atten¬ 
tion  as  regards  cleanliness,  fresh  water,  grits, 
Ac.  Though  it  was  rather  late  to  bemn,  the 
results  far  exceeded  my  anticipations.  I  beg  to 
show  that  poultry  will  pay  if  properly  managed, 
and  hope  the  results  of  my  experience  may  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  many  to  engage  in 
poultry  keeping,  which  is  a  profitable  under¬ 
taking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  interesting 
pastime.  When  we  consider  that  England 
imports  annually  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  million  eggs,  at  a  rough  value  of  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  this  fact 
alone  should  urge  us  to  make  an  effort  to  retain 
part  of  that  money  in  this  country. 

I  have  taken  the  following  from  my  diary  of 
profit  and  loss. 


From  June  15th,  1883,  to  Juno  15th,  1881. 

£  B.  d. 

House,  run,  Ac .  0  12  3 

Cost  of  fowls .  2  2  4 

Cost  of  food  .  2  18  9 


Total  .  6  13  4 

From  sale  of  fowls  and  chickens .  1  16  11 

SSSciCgSBold  at  lid.  and  2d.  cich .  4  1  10| 

20  chickens  hatched  at  6d.  each .  0  10  0 

Present  stock  of  adult  fowls . . .  0  17  6 

House,  run,  Ac .  0  12  8 
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The  above  shows  a  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  £2  4s.  2^.,  and  proves  oonclusively  that 
poultry  can  be  made  to  pay  where  proper  care 
and  attention  are  given  to  them,  and  to  cost 
very  little  for  corn,  Ac.  ;  for  in  many  a  house¬ 
hold  there  are  scraps  and  refuse  upon  which  a 
few  fowls  cau  be  mainly  kept.  Many  persons 
are  under  the  impression  that,  to  keep  fowls 
advantageously,  a  Grass  mn,  and  liberty  to  roam 
about  anywhere  are  required,  as  on  a  farm,  Ac.  ; 
but  I  beg  to  submit  that,  though  poultry  may 
pay  well  on  a  farm,  at  the  same  time  they  will 
undoubtedly  do  well  in  oonfiuoment,  aud  will 
repay  any  trouble  expended  on  them. 

When  I  commenced  I  bought  three  hens, 
which  soon  began  to  lay,  and  about  a  mouth 
after  I  added  two  more  cross-breeds  and  light 
Brahmas,  and  gradually  increased  my  stock  till 
I  had  twelve  hens  and  a  Dorking  cockerel. 

Three  weeks  after,  finding  the  extra  ones  did 
not  come  np-to  my  expectations,  I  sold  them  to 
advanti^e,  and  have  since  been  baying  pullets 
and  selling  off  the  old  ones,  and,  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ocenrred  of  a  few  going  cheap,  1  pro¬ 
cured  them  also,  some  to  kill  and  others  for 
stock.  Five  chickens  hatched  last  October  all 
tamed  out  to  be  roosters,  much  to  my  dis¬ 
gust,  and  when  killed  they  realised  10s.  3d. 
All  that  is  needed  to  make  fowls  profitable  is  to 
obtain  a  little  knowledge  as  to  the  various 
breeds  which  are  most  suitable  for  confinement 
and  for  egg  prodnetion,  and  also  for  table  pur¬ 
poses.  ^Diis,  after  a  little  practice,  is  soon 
picked  up. 

I  give  my  fowls  the  regular  poultry  mixture, 
whi^  costa  five  shillings  per  bushel.  I  find 
they  do  as  well  on  that  as  on  anything  I  have 
tried.  I  give  them  in  the  morning  pollard 
mixed  with  Potato  parings  and  scraps  boiled  op 
together,  with  a  good  feed  of  green  food,  soon 
as  Chick  weed,  Grus,  or  Cabbage  leaves. 

The  midday  meal  consists  of  soaked  bread 
and  scraps,  in  the  evening  I  give  them  the 
poultry  mixture,  with,  occasionally,  crashed 
oyster  shells  and  lime. 

I  have  now  kept  fowls  for  a  twelvemonth  by 
way  of  experiment,  to  ascertain  if  they  could 
be  made  to  pay  for  themselves,  and  the  result 
is  the  above  balance.  Thus  any  cottager  conld 
keep  his  rooster  and  three  hens,  and  find,  if  he 
kept  an  account  of  outlay  and  profit,  a  good 
balance  over,  which  would  amply  repay  him 
for  his  trouble.  In  glancing  at  the  above 
figures  some  may  be  disposed  to  say,  **  How 
.bout  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  ?  whicb^,  of 
se,  should  be  taken  into  account.*'  This  I' 

UNIVERSI 


admit.  But  most  persons  have  a  hobby  of  some 
sort  or  another,  ^me  go  in  for  botany,  other  ** 
for  zoology,  Ac.,  while  some  go  in  for  poultr^ 
keeping,  so  the  time  thus  taken  up  is  no  mo*^ 
than  would  be  given  to  any  other  object. 

I  tmst  some  may  profit  by  these  few  l^marks, 
and  that  others  may  try  the  experiment  for 
themselves,  for,  to  use  the  ancient  maxim, 
**  Nothing  venture,  nothing  gain.” 

Nil  DEsrKRANDUM. 


QUESTION. 


1S603.— Disease  in  fowls.— L&telrFeve^al  of  fowls 
have  died,  and  I  should  be  very  grlad  if  you  conld  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  cause  of  their  death.  When 
drst  attacked  they  mope  about  with  their  feathers  very 
much  ruffled,  and  seem  scarcely  able  to  move,  their  combs 
being  very  p^e.  They  feed  well  but  lose  flesh  fast,  and 
when  they  aie  their  bones  are  nearly  through  their  Kkins 
We  open^  one,  and  found  the  liver  quite  rotten  and  full  of 
small  white  lumps  They  have  an  unlimited  Orase  run  ; 
their  food  is  Barley  mixed  with  Maize,  kitchen  serapa,  and 
sometimes  a  little  meal.— A  Corstamt  Rbadsk. 


REPLIES. 

12559.— Fowls  and  Privet  berries.— 
In  the  spring  of  1883  I  lost  a  great  many  young 
chickens,  and  from  certain  signs  that  I  observed 
it  occurred  to  me  that  they  had  been  eating 
Privet  berries,  which  had  been  freely  produced 
the  previous  autumn  on  a  hedge  at  one  side  of 
the  run,  and  were  then  (at  the  time  when  the 
yoong  chicks  were  hatched)  falling  to  the 
ground.  In  consequence  of  my  snspicions  I  had 
all  the  Privet  berries  gathered,  and  lost  no  more 
chickens.  Of  coarse  I  have  not  allowed  any 
berries  on  that  hedge  to  ripen  since. — F.  W., 
Norwood, 


12510.— Disease  of  poultry.— The  great 
loss  of  which  your  correspondent  complains  is 
evidently  oaosed  by  his  erroneous  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  his  chickens,  espedially  the  sloppy  nature  of 
the  food  he  gives  them.  It  would  be  very 
hurtful  to  poultry  of  any  age,  and  chickens, 
from  their  tender  age,  suffer  more  than  older 
fowls  would  do.  A  little  warm  milk  direct 
from  the  cow  may  be  given  occasionally,  water 
being  always  at  hand  ;  but  milk  ought  not  to  be 
a  regular  part  of  their  daily  food.  Bread  soaked 
in  ale  must  be  very  hurtful  to  chickens,  I  should 
think.  I  have  read  of  it  being  given  to  old  fow  Is 
in  very  oold  weather,  when  they  were  feeble, 
but  1  have  never  used  it,  although  1  havereared 
poultry  largely  and  snccessfally  for  thirty  years. 
Bone  meal,  even  occasionally,  I  consider  very 
nnnatnral  food  for  poultry,  though  I  have  seen 
it  recommended.  Hard  boiled  eggs  I  consider 
very  unnecessary  for  chickens,  except  perha{^a 
for  some  sickly  one  daring  the  first  week  after 
hatching.  Let  your  correspondent  adopt  a 
natural  way  of  feeding  his  chickens,  and  all  w|  11 
go  well  with  them.  Let  him  give  them  oatme  al 
mixed  with  water,  but  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
dry  oats  in  small  quantities  as  soon  as  they  can 
eat  it,  which  they  will  do  when  ten  days  old. 
With  oatmeal  as  his  chief  and  almost  sole  fond 
he  will  rear  the  finest  poultry  that  one  can  wish, 
as  I  have  done  with  Dorkings.  It  is  expensi  ve, 
but  I  have  found  nothing  so  good.  I  give  no 
green  food,  as  my  fowls  have  perfect  liberty  to 
ran  in  the  fields.  I  consider  chives  too  stimu 
lating  for  chickens. — A.  G.,  Aberdeen, 


12809.— Fowls  shedding  feathers.— I  am  iaclined 
to  think  that  this  diseased  condition  of  the  fowls  may 
arise  from  want  of  water  and  from  lime,  if  it  is  not  very 
old  lime  taken  from  an  old  building.— A.  Q. 


The  Qladwln.— Messrs.  Hall  and  Co  ,  Northampton 
send  us  a  few  seedling  spikes  of  the  Gladwin  (Iri 
fostidissima)  flgured  in  GanuaRiNO  some  time  ago. 


The  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.— A  ® 
an  instance  to  prove  the  desirability,  as  advised 
lately  in  Gakdbnimo,  of  correspondents  stating 
the  locality  in  which  their  experience  is 
gained,  may  I  state  the  following  facto  which  I 
noticed  to-day  (January  9th)  in  our  garden  ? 
The  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  and  Petunias  in  the 
open  ground  are  not  cat  off*  by  the  frost, 
the  Petunias  and  Lobelias  looking  as  fresh  as 
ever.  The  Geraniums  left  out  the  winter  before 
are  almost  without  a  single  exception  still  alive. 
There  is  a  Heliotrope  still  alive  in  a  border  os 
the  east  side  of  the  house,  where  it  is  very  dry. 
It  remained  out  in  the  same  place  all  last  winter, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Heliotrope  is  one 
of  the  first  of  the  plants,  that  are  not  hardy,  to 
succumb  to  frost.  We  are  situated  in  the  north 
part  of  the  isle  and  with  a  north  east  aspect. 
The  subsoil  is  a  stiflf  clay.— L.  C.  K. 
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I  QUESTIONS. 

'  Rules  for  Correspondents.— .4// cowmi/Hi/viifon. 

I  for  iiitrrtion  fhonld  he  cietirly  uiul  cnuriscly  loritUn  on  one 
lAo/ Ike  i>aper  only,  and  addresseil  to  Uie  Kditoe  o/Qardbk- 
I  vtc^iJ.Sauthaui^tionStrret,  Covent  OiirJen.  London.  lA'Uert 
nbedntM  should  be  sent  to  the  Pcblisher.  The  name  and 
silntt  0/ the  setuUr  is  rc*]uire4  in  addition  to  any  deeiffno- 
'  he  wiy  desire  to  he  used  in  the  paper.  IVhtn  more  than 
fit  q>trrf/  is  sent  each  should  be  on  a  vparate  piece  oj 
piper.  Answer*  should  alrniys  bear  the  number  placed  against 
'/“'tTr  replied  tn,  and  our  renders  will  greatly  oblige  us  by 
ftiruitw;,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  obserra/ions  permit, 
:kt  oirrespondents  who  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils, 
atJ  vary  so  iajlnitely  that  several  aniarrrs  to  the  same 

f«es<io«  may  often  he  very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  ivauld 
I  4)  mU  to  mention  the  localities  in  which  their  exfierience  is 
wised.  Correspondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in 
(jABotNiNfi  ahouUl  mention  the  number  in  which  they 

Afipiared, 

All  answers,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot  well  be 
ehtidlird,  will  be  found  in  the  diferent  deixirtinents. 
ilitries  not  answered  should  be  repeated. 

Niuninff  plants  or  firult.— four  plants,  fruits,  or 
isvm  only  can  be  named  at  ono  time,  and  this  only 
lektn  good  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
same  varieties  of  florisU^  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Asaleas,  cu  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to 
,  Mme  should  always  accompany  the  parcel.  Correspondents 
wish  fruit  to  be  aoeurateiy  named  should  send  several 
specimens  qf  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 

12605.— Asters. — Cin  any  rpader  tell  me  the  beet 
.\iter  to  grow  for  ehow  purpoeee?  -  Ah  Auatkur. 

iseod.— Ten -week  Stocks.— Can  any  reader  inform 
iM  which  ie  the  best  of  the  ten-week  Stock  for  ehow 
purpoees?  I  want  a  good  spike.- Ah  Amatbur, 

I  12007.— Ralsin^r  Zinnias  for  borders.— What  is 
'  the  best  plan  for  raising  Zinnias  to  turn  out  in  borders  as 
j  croog  plants?— Subscriber. 

12106.— Carnations  and  Plcotees.- Please  state 
nxue  of  the  best  varieties  of  border  j  ellow  ground  Carna- 
tioos  and  Plcotees ?-W.  T.  H 
12609  —Eupatorlum  odoratlsslmum  —  is  this 
pisot  of  any  use  to  make  a  little  show  during  December 
and  January  in  a  town  conservatory,  kipt  at  between 
Wdftgs  and  46  degs.  during  winter?— Urbs. 

12810.— Mealy  bugr  on  vines.— win  some  kind 
readcT  inform  me  whether  paraffin  would  kill  the  bug,  and 
not  injure  the  vines  while  they  are  at  rest,  if  I  were  lo 
psint  them  well  over  with  it?— Dkrbv. 

1261L— Good  Indoor  climbers.  —  I  wont  the  name  of 
s  plant  with  plenty  of  f  >Iiage  which  will  thrive  indoors. 
Would  a  Tropaeolnm  or  Clematis  suit,  as  it  is  to  be  trained 
over  rine?— Evelesn  Cokstancb. 

1M12— Seeds  of  Preesla.- 1  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  anyone  could  tell  me  where  I  could  buy  seed  of  , 
d>e  Preesia  refracta  aJba?  I  tind  bulbs  only  advertised.—  ' 
C.  E.  8. 

12613.— Concrete  edglngra-— In  your  paper  of 
Jaa.  loth,  *‘C  C."  recommends  concrete  edgings.  Would 
C.’*give  the  quantities  of  Portland  cement  and  sand 
to  be  mixed  ?— W.  E.  W. 

12614.— Orchids  from  seed —Could  anyone  give  me 
nay  iaformation  about  raising  the  above  from  seed,  as  I 
a  good  many  of  them  bearing  seed,  and  some  ready 
to  BOW  7— J.  B.  B.,  Dunbar. 

12615  —Plants  for  greenhouse  culture.- Would 
nay  reader  of  Qardb  HI  ho  he  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  list 
of  piaots  Huitahle  for  greenhouse  culture  without  heat?  - 
T.  C.,  JuKioR,  Urmston,  near  Manchester. 

.12616,— Transplanting  Sweet  Williams,  An- 
iirrmnums,  and  Auriculas.— Can  l  tranepUnt  now 
•Jjwllng  Sweet  Williams,  Antirrhinums,  and  Auriculas? 
Thej  have  been  in  uncovired  boxes  out-of-doors  since  the 
summer.— Lu  L. 

12817.— Primula  Sieboldl.— Cm  Mr.  C.  Sonntog,  or 
My  reader,  tell  me  whether  Primula  Sieboldi  can  be  grown 
in  M  unheated  conservatory  facing  west ;  also  half -a-doten 
olfferent  varieties  in  white,  red,  and  pink?— Ahemohe. 

.  i^,i8.-Orafts  of  Apples  and  Pears.— Would  you 
Kindly  inform  roe,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 
*nether  nurserymen  supply  grafts  or  scions  of  Apples  and 
l^ears,  and,  if  so,  what  about  bow  much  would  each  graft 
cost  of  established  varieties  ?  James  Marsh. 

12819.— Blue  Chrysanthemum.  -  Did  any  reader  of 
Uaroexixo  ever  see  a  blue  Chrysanthemum  ?  At  school, 
more  thin  thirty  years  ago,  I  believe  there  was  one  in  the 
greenhouse.  I  hive  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  one  since. 
—Aleph. 

—128^  —Anemones  for  London  suburbs.— 
"ould  any  reader  tell  us  what  kinds  of  Anemone  can  be 
to  live  1q  the  suburbs  of  London,  such  as  Hackney  ? 

{»  I*  of  anv  uRe  procuiing  plants  of  A.  sylvestris  and 
isponica  alba?  I  should  say  that  tubers  of  A.  coronaria 
not  succeed  here  after  the  first  year.- Urbs. 

I  _i^2i.-Qei.aniums  for  winter  flowering.— will 
1  some  reader  select  from  the  following  list  of  Geraniums 
•ignt  that  are  best  suited  for  winter  flowering  ?— Ferdinand 
T*  Moore.  Eurydice,  Chas.  Darwin,  Madame 

I^oy,  Ceres,  Louis  Piquet,  Colonel  Seely/br/ 
Mrs.  Turner,  General  Fai  l*®,  Ccptiin 
Guinea,  Mrs.  Stacey,  F.  V;  Itaspati,  Oeiie,  nloaal 
Mrs.  Leavers,  Evening  Star.— Ivanhob,  Yorks. 


12622. — Qlobo-shaped  Onion.— I  should  be  glad  of  medium  and  late  sowing,  and  the  proper  time  to  plant 
the  advice  of  some  gooci  Onion  grower  os  to  the  best  globe-  each  ;  the  best  sort  of  Cauliflower,  to  come  In  whtn  the 
shaped  Onion  for  spring  sowing,  as  to  quality,  growth,  Peas  are  over,  time  to  sow  and  plant  out ;  the  beet  wTt  of 
Rise,  and  colour.  1  shall  grow  them  with  a  view  to  ex-  Brussels  Sprouts,  time  to  sow  and  to  plant  out?— Febn- 
hiblting  at  our  local  show  as  well  os  for  home  uae.  They  dalb,  Tottenham. 

will  not  be  required  to  keep  long —H.  S., //orninj/sra.  126S4.— Rabbits  dying.— In  Novfmbcr  a  dot*  had 

12623.-Colery,  Cabbage,  and  BroocoU.-Will  Mven  young  onM.  and  In  three  days  they  were  all  dead. 


Free  days  they  were  all  dead. 


anrreadTr^SrVMll  ^  hi  Vnow'to  afoS 

betterthan  whitehercjformygarden.andthotlmetosow  h"-  Now  another  which  I  know  to  be  a^ 
and  to  plant  out  early  winter  Cabbage  and  purple  winter  one  has  done  the  On  Thursday  she  ^  skitter  of 

BroccoU  for  spring  use?  The  grou^  is  a  stuff  clay  in  the 

north  of  London.-lFER.sDALB,  Tottenham.  not  fl«t  li^re.  I  understand  ™'»^‘ts,  an^  although  I 

_ _ _  ‘>ought  dozens  Just  weaned,  hai*e  not  lost  one  My 


12624. -Rhododendron  shrubs.- Will  any  reader  I  i*  hutches  in  a  stable,  but  door  aad  window  have 

of  GARpiKiNo  tell  me  the  proper  time  to  graft  common  been  open  all  day.  Is  it  the  cold,  or  would  green  food 
Rhododendrons,  and  state  the  name  of  six  of  the  best  (Cj^bbage  Ac  .  properly  dried)  at  this  time  of  year  make 
distinct  colours?  I  wish  to  graft  some  Rhododendron  '^he  milk  acid  ?  I  only  give  it  sparingly  with  plenty  of  old 
ponticuin  with  hybrids.— Riiooouendbo.h.  [*>e  think  hav  oats  barley,  and  bran.  My  rabbits  were  not  dis- 
aiuateurs  bad  better  purchase  plants  from  a  good  nursery-  tujbed  — Hkjhi-'ikld 
man  than  engage  in  this  work  themselves.— Eo.)  _ 

12625.— Pansies —Will  any  reader  of  Gabdb.hino  who  i  •  .a  ,  ;  i  . 

is  we  1  acquainted  with  Scotch  fancy  and  Belgium  fancy  The  following  querus  are  Irncfly  anstrertU  by 


imzo. — muBies. — vriu  any  reauer  oi  uakdohiho  wna  i  •  .a  ,  ;  i. 

is  we  1  acquainted  with  Scotch  fancy  and  Belgium  fancy  The  following  querus  are  Irncfly  austrertU  by 
Pansies  give  me  the  following  information  ?  1.  The  names  the  Editor,  but  readers  arc  invited  to  give  f  urther 
ofadozenoft^b^t  Scoteh  fancy  Pansies  for  exhibiilon  answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
purposes.  2.  Would  the  Belgian  fancy  Pansies  be  allowed  i  ,  . 

to  compete  against  the  Scotch  fancy,  or,  if  disqualified,  advxce  on  the  various  subjects. 

upon  what  Rround  ?  8.  What  U  b^  soil  to  grow  i26S6.-Oelery  for  exhlbition.-WUl  any  of  your 

Pansies  in,  and  the  best  manure  for  them?  An  Amateur,  ^|j  ^g  ^be  best  sort  of  Celery  for  exhibition?— 

12826.— Plants  for  greenhouse.— Would  “  One  reader. 


WiTio  Loves  Flowers,”  who  answered  query  No.  12499  in  [Uicester  Red  or  Clarke's  Red.— Ed  ] 

12686. -Rhododendrons  and  leaf-mould. - 

If  it  would  be  profiteble  to  now  satisfacb^ily  the  planta  anyone  tell  me  if  evergreens,  such  as  Rhododendron 

he  names  in  a  small  house  wTt  .out  any  artificial  h«U  »nd.  ,  leaf-mould  iu  the  usual  way  ?  -  J.  T  B. 

if  not,  what  heat  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  to  ?  a^Lfd  1 

E reserve  such  plants  in  this  rather  cold  district,  W'olver-  '  J  . 

ampton?-DEi.AMBBB.  12637.- Stopping  growth  Of  India  Rubber 

loA.y?  I  Plant.— I  shoum  he  much  obliBtd  If  you  could  inform  me 

u  iL  how  best  to  stop  the  further  gr  w’th  of  an  India  Rubber 

build  a  small  greenhouse,  and  1  should  bo  glad  if  anyone  p,  ,  (pieua  elostlea)?— Ficua 
could  give  me  any  information  as  to  ihe  height  of  back  and  o/r  Fn  i 

front.  I  intend  the  house  to  be  9  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide,  V  ^  I  , 

or  I  may  make  it  12  feet  long  and  7  feet  vride,  a  lean  to.  1  12638.  —  Ivy -leaf  Pelwgoniums  for  green- 

should  like  to  know  tho  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  heating  house. — Would  an  Ivy  leal  Pelargonium  be  suitable  for 
the  house?  I  intend  durlnc  the  winter  to  keep  Geraniums,  growing  in  a  lean-to  greenhouse  on  the  Uck  wall?- 

Hyacintbs,  and  Tulips,  and  in  summer  to  grow  Cucumbers.  W.  T.  H. .  .  ,  ,  ,  r.  , 

—Ah  Amateur.  [R  woull  do  excellently,  xf  not  ehaded  too  much.— Ed.] 

12628.— Treatment  of  clustering  Roses  — l  12639.— Liquorice  plant.— Where  can  this  te  ob- 

shall  be  much  obliged  i  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  will  tained?— J.  S 

advise  me  how  to  treat  a  dense  mass  of  evergreen  [It  is  not,  a.*  a  rule,  kept  in  nurseries,  hut  may  }>e  obtained 
clustering  Roses  growing  up  the  posts  of  a  veiandah  round  from  Botanic  Gardens,  trohably  a  nurseryman  would  pivcu  re 
Hiy  hou  e,  and  apparently  left  by  my  predecessor  to  grow  it  for  you  —Ed  ] 


pretty  much  os  they  liked.  They  have  become  incon- 


-  Propagation  of  ornamental  shrubs  — 


venlently  bulky,  though  a^undi-.g  in  blossom  all  the  Can  voii  or  ony^  your  readers  tell  mo  where  I  can  git  a 
summer  I  wRot  to  bring  them  Into  some  sort  of  control,  ^^^11  work  upon  the  propegatlon  of  various  kinds  of  orna- 


but  without  Injuring  their  blooming  power.— C.  H.  Cope.  ^  ghrulIe’-EAST  Scf>oi.k. 

12629.— Primulas  and  Fuchsias  In  a  conserva-  [TAc  best  we  know  is  lUiltet’a  “Art  of  drafting"  y.ni 
tory.— Can  you  inform  me  why  these  plants  droop  in  a  will  get  a  good  many  particulars  from  Loudon's  *•  Eneylu- 
conservatory  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  from  a  gas  stove  perdia."—  Eo  ] 

outside,  where  the  temperature  seldom  i  xceeds  50  degs.  ?  12611— Wash  for  fruit  trees  —Having  a  long  wall 

They  are  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  have  Peach,  Apricot,  Plums,  and  other  trees, 

plenty  of  ventilation  during  the  day.  They  were  pur-  what  wash  can  I  apply  by  engine  to  destroy  inserts  cii 
chased  from  a  florist  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  the  leaves  jr^es  and  crevices  of  ihe  wall  ?  query,  paraffin  or  Tobacco 
of  one  plant  have  died.  Is  it  from  the  want  of  having  the  water-which  would  you  suggest ?-SDBftCRiBBB,  .Scotland. 


floor  very  moist?— C.  W.  C.  xveak  solution  of  parajhn  is  best ;  it  should  be  ajyplUd 

12630.— Rose  for  greenhouse  -W&u.— “Country  \  in  winter  before  the  leaves  aj>yar.— Ed  ] 

Rector”  will  be  glad  to  know  what  Roses  or  other  flower-  I  nahllan  —I  nurd 

ing  creeper  wllf  grow  freely  on  the  outside  wall  of  a  jSSri“fSLle 


12642.— Cactus  Dahlias.— I  purchased  two  plants  rf 
ih(  se  last  season  -  Juart  zi  (scarlet)  and  Constance  (white). 


.r^nhoi.  (b.ckj,  I.  Uce.'  the  rectory  wl„do..  «  c  ¥|;r.X”-ir"“ 

distance  of  93  feet,  the  space  between  being  a  sloping  Hnnhi*.  n«hli»_A  o 


the  flower  from  an  ordinary  white  double  Dahlia-A.  G. 

Ia\^.  The  wall  to  be  coined  is  20  feet  looiL  laces  north,  [7’Aerr  is  really  only  one  Cactus  DahHa—Jnareci.  The 
3  white  U  quite  a  different  thing,  and  not  of  rnn.h  use.  The 

“■  r  ^rder  b3  c?».  uMo  to.  p"”ohouij  I.  t  i„  orto..r.-Ro  ) 

w’all  at  that  distance  from  the  rectory  ?  12648. — Finest  Carnations  — IV  ould  Ii  iscs  do  w  ell  in 

H631.-Pansy  prowtag.-I»  your  i«uo  of  Oouden. 

WO  of  Nov.  8th,  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  •' Notts  on  Flower  [perfectly  well;  put  the  irise-t  in  a  gi^up  in  the  middle . 

Consult  Jhtrfs  (King_  Street,  Coi’ent  Garden)  "  Catalogue  of 


soda  to  the  beds  secures  the  safety  of  Pansies  as  nearly  as 
possible.  As  I  have  lost  a  good  number  of  ray  favourites 
these  last  two  years,  I  should  be  glad  to  arrive  at  some 
means  of  securing  their  safety.  Would  Mr.  Sweet,  or  any 


Irises,”  where  there  is  quite  an  embaira.ssment  of  riches  in 
this  respect.— Ed  J 

12644. —  Fema  for  a  cool  greenhouse.  —  Are 


of  your  correspondents,  kindly  state  what  is  the  proper  Adlantum  farleyense,  formosum,  cupeatum,  and  clliatuni 
quantity  to  use  per  yard,  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  ap-  iuitable  Ferns  for  a  cool  greenhouse  ?  I  may  i ay  it  faces 
plle  J?-X  Y.  I  . - - - - I 


I  for  what  purpose  it  is  ap-  •«>table  Ferns  for  a  cool  greenhouse  ?  I  may  i ay  it  faces 
south,  and  is  verv  warm  in  summer  time. — C.  J  ,  Sonintea . 
VInA  -Pnnw  vm,  ITAsrs  is  fu>  difficulty  in  haring  them  in  summer,  but 


[There  is  no  difficulty  in  haring  mem  in  summer,  out 
».  during  winter  the  house  will  he  tori  cold.  During  the  winter 

a  little  infora^ion  as  to  the  way  in  which  I  should  start  could  keep  none  of  them  except  cuneatum.—  Eo.] 
to  train  a  Black  Hamburgh  Grape  V'>ne?  My  greenhouse  s*"* «  j  ... 

is  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  7  fint  high  at  liack,  and  6  feet  12645.— Striking  cuttings.— Con  any  reader  of 
in  front,  built  to  a  brick  wail,  with  the  sun  on  all  day.  Gabdikino  tell  me  to  ^trlke  cutting.^  of  Plu*”**- 
The  vine  is  about  three  years  old.  Do  you  think  it  would  Cherr  es,  and  Grapes  ?  Which  m  ^st,  budding  or  gmiing  ? 


be  best  to  place  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  wail,  train  it  np  to 
roof,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  front,  or  should  I  place  it 


and  which  is  the  best  time?-T.  Nicholas,  Cambridge. 
[Orapes  are  commonly  raised  from  eyes  or  cuttings,  but 


outside  the  greenhouse,  and  work  it  through  the  front  Plums,  Cherries.  <tc..  Grafting  (s  tlone  in  spring, 

along  the  roof  to  the  back  ?  Couid  you  give  me  a  better  s-ccejd  in  the  case  of  Grapes,  when  it  takes  place  in  winLr 
idea  ab^ut  it?  What  date  should  I  fresh  pot  it  (it  is  in  a  1 


12-inch  pot  now),  what  sized  pot  would  be  best  to  use,  and 
what  potting  stuff  should  I  have?— Amatbur 


12646.— Celerlac.— Can  you  give  mo  any  Informa¬ 
tion  about  a  new  form  of  vegetable— Celeriao?  I  tln-t 


l^-mtchon  Bard.n-1  h...  .  !"»!!  kitchen 


proiier  time  to  plant  and  the  right  sbrts  for  my  situation.  -.a  X'i’ .7  Fn  i'’ 

The  ground  is  a  st  ff  clay,  north  side  of  London.  It  was  seed.-ED  ] 

an  old  pasture  before  the  builders  got  posseesi' n  of  it,  but  12617. — Hyacinths  In  water —Could  any  reader 

I  have  all  the  original  soil,  and  it  has  been  further  made  inform  me  if  the  water  in  the  bottles  should  be  changed 
up  »*v  dressings  of  lime  and  stable  manure.  Gardeners’  at  all  ?  I  started  some  early  in  December,  they  grew  rapidly 
oa  V  ce,  I  flniL  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  they  agree  to  do  at  first,  then  the  points  of  the  roots  turned  brown,  and  they 

Eyrhinginloposed,  whether  right  or  wrrong,  and  if  they  have  growni  O-.R 

at  )tm|tf'^f  their  own  growing,  do  not  scruple  to  _  JChanae.^mieni  j^tnightt^spwUhoul  damaging  the  roots. 

unsuitable  things.  Please  ^  condition  for 

advioe  oCmo  following  :  llie  best  sorts  of  Peas  for  early  a  longer  time. — ko.) 

UP.BANA-CHAMPAIGN 


G06 


gardjejs/ijYg  illustrated 


[JaK.  81,  1885. 


12648.— Llllum  Scilla  and  Narcissus.— I  have 
Just  bought  in  a  sale  a  quantity  of  Lilium  pomponium, 
Scills  peruviana  \lba,  and  mixed  Narcissus,  and  sliould 
be  glad  to  know  best  time  to  plant,  depth,  distance  apart, 
and  situation  1— R.  D.  O.,  Swansea. 

[Any  ordinary  garden  border  will  do  /or  these,  and  the 
test  time  to  plant  is  as  soon  ns  possible  in  open  v'eather. 
Plant  about  6  itiches  deep  and  9  or  10  inches  apart. — Ed.J 

12619.— Cyprlpedlum  spectablle.— I  hare  a  dozen 

flants  and  shall  be  glad  of  iiimrination  how  to  grow  them, 
hive  an  unheated  greenhouse.— W.  H.,  llurnsty. 

[Put  them  in  a  moist  rich  larder  in  the  oiten  air  on  peat 
ami  lea/jnould,  or  in  a  moist,  boggy  spot  in  gowl  soil.  They 
ntso  do  in  jtols  in  mc>ist  soil  of  the  same  character,  but  not 
quite  so  welt  as  out-u/-doors.  fTe  have  seen  them  grown 
admirably  in  the  shade  o/  a  north  UHrf/.— Ed.] 

12650.— Tigfer  Lilies.— I  have  four  Tiger  Lilies,  two 
single  and  two  double,  and  should  be  obliged  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  time  to  pot  them,  their  treatment,  and  soil  until 
thov  flower.— A  Wkrkly  Kbadkr  ok  Gakohnino. 

[Put  them  at  once  in  jwts,  leaving  plenty  oj  room  for  the 
soil,  which  should  consist  of  turfy  Imin,  a  little  peat,  and 
sand.  Do  not  water  until  the  leaves  appear,  ami  then  keep 
vfoterei  until  the  jiUints  jlower.  When  th*  leaves  begin  to 
decay  gnulually  wlthhoUl  water.— Eu.] 

12651.— Water  Melons  in  pit.— Would  you  or  one 
of  your  reatlors  kindly  give  full  instructions  for  the  best 
way  of  cultivating  Water  Melons  in  a  pit  ?  Also  state  what 
is  the  best  kind,  and  where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ?— 
B.  N.  C,,  n  orc«f«r. 

[  Water  Melons  toe  have  never  seen  grown  anything  like  well 
in  Knglan  I  yet.  In  the  hot  fields  of  Atmrica  and  in  the 
south  of  Europe  they  are  easily  grown  as  a  field  plant,  but 
we  should  certainly  advise  you  not  to  attempt  their  culture 
hve.  Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  seen  a  really  good  Water 
Melon  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  /—Ed.] 

12652— .CutblngTS. — I  have  some  cuttings  (Rose, 
Ampelopsis  Veitemi,  &o.,)  under  some  bell  glasses.  They 
are  on  a  south  border  and  not  in  a  damp  position.  On 
looking  at  them  recently  I  find  that  they  are  mouldy. 
During  the  frost  for  a  week  or  two  I  threw  Fern  leaves 
over  them  as  a  protection  and  did  not  remove  them  during 
the  day.  Will  this  account  for  it  ?  If  not  can  you  suggest 
the  cause  and  preventive?  I  was  successful  last  year 
with  a  number  iu  much  the  same  position.— R.  T.  R. 

will  account  for  it.  You  should  not  keep  a  covering 
ot'er  the  bell  glasses,  except  token  needed,  and  during  dry 
weather  they  should  be  lilted  to  admit  a  little  air. — Ed.] 
12863,— Canker  weed. — Some  of  our  Sussex  pastures 
produce  the  effect  on  butter  described  in  a  work  entitled, 

“  Failure  and  Fortune  in  Farming,”  giving  a  hot,  nasty  taste. 
The  writer  of  this  manual  osserte  that  by  exterminating  the 
Ben  or  (Tanker  weed  she  has  entirely  conquered  this.  I 
cannot  meet  with  the  name  in  any  botanical  work,  nor  is 
it  known  to  anyone  hero.  If  any  of  your  readers  cau  give 
Information  on  th-*  subject  they  will  greatly  b.noQt  dairy 
farmers.— Ann  E.  Bsanwbll. 

fTAtf  plant  you  name  is  a  very  common  and  rather  showy 
yellow  toeed  tluit  is  sometimei  called  Ragwort,  and  has  a 
imrifty  of  othfr  mimes.  The  botanical  name  is  Senecio 
JucoUca. — Ed.J 


UNANSWERED  QUERIES. 

12406.— Ungralnly  Yews. — I  moved  so  no  old  Yew 
bushes  to  form  a  hedge  two  years  ago,  and  attended  to 
them  properly  iu  respect  of  soil  and  manure.  They  arc 
alive,  but  their  branches  are  long  and  ungainly,  and  the 
new  growth  is  chiefly  on  them,  whereas  I  want  it  to  come 
from  the  stem,  so  as  to  allow  me  to  out  away  the  branches 
and  trim  the  bushes  into  proper  hedge  shape.  Will  it  be 
safe  to  cut  them  away  and  trust  to  the  main  stems  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  if  so,  at  what  time  of  year  should  it  be  done  ?— 
Mrs.  G.  Wedgwood. 

12431.— Carpet  boddlniT-— I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
reader  of  Oardentno  will  give  me  the  name  of  about  a 
dozen  kinds  of  plants  for  carpet  work,  and  also  inform  me 
whether  I  can  raise  them  from  seed,  or  shall  have  to  got 
them  in  plants  ?  Also  whether  hardy  or  not  ?— 0  vrpbt. 

12461— St.  David’s  Leek.— Would  “J.  M.,”  who 
writes  on  “  Vegetables  Worth  Growing,”  inform  me  where 
I  could  get  Look  seed  of  the  variety  St.  David,  true  ?— 
Exall. 

12463.— Jensen’s  Potato  culture.— Id  Mr,  Hob¬ 
day  s  admirable  article  on  Potatoes  he  mentions  the 
Jen  sen  system  of  culture,  without,  however,  more  than  a 
hint  of  its  being  one  adapted  to  wet  soils.  Would  he  give 
sonic  details  ?  The  Champion  is  deteriorating.  Minehad 
this  year  a  lot  of  disease  ;  but  what  is  to  take  its  place  ? — 
Market  Oror-rb. 


12466.— Unhealthy  Holly  tree.-Will  some  of  you 
readers  give  me  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  Holly  tree 
which  seems  in  a  somewhat  unheali  by  state  ?  It  is  a  larg< 
tre^  the  trunk  being  8  feet  high  before  the  branches  begin 
and  8  feet  from  the  ground,  the  trunk  is  nearly  7  feet  ii 
ciroumforenoe.  The  tree  must  be  seventy  years  old.  Thi 
loaves  are  now  very  scanty,  and  only  grow  near  th( 
extremity  of  the  branches,  and  it  has  not  had  berries  to 
some  time  It  grows  on  Grass  in  a  part  of  the  gardei 
which  was  formerly  an  orchard.  It  has  been  proposed  b 
pollard  it,  but  before  doing  so  I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  air 

other  treatment  thought  to  be  more  advantageous. _ Celt 

12466.— Small  srlass  fernery.— Would  one  of  you 
refers  g  ve  me  a  few  hints  on  making  a  small  glass  femer 
with  a  self-acting  fountain  in  It?  Could  I  obtain  a  booi 
W  lT°^  ^  ^  ^  suitable  ?- 


12542.— Seaweed  eia  manure.— I  have 
fonnd  Seaweed  very  beneficial,  laid  on  Aspara¬ 
gus  beds  In  the  autumn,  and  cleaned  off  in 
spring  before  the  Asparagus  shoots  into  growth. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  very  finest  things  for  (jelery. 
Take  a  small  scud  of  Seaweed  and  wind  around 
the  Celery,  every  stick,  just  before  earthing- 
up,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  winding  up  as 
high,  or  rather  higher,  than  you  put  the  earth. 
It  keeps  out  all  dirt  and  many  slumrsnd  worms', 
and  the  Celery  comes  up  clean,  wifi  %l^%’iifiii( 
colour  and  a  much  better  flavour. 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 
OlaeshouseiB. 

Begonias,  —  A  portion  of  the  stock  of 
tuberous- rooted  Begonias  may  now  bo  started 
by  l^ing  placed  in  a  house  where  they  can  have 
an  intermediate  temperature.  These  plants 
will  succeed  iu  either  a  hot  or  greenhouse  ;  still, 
if  grown  too  warm  they  make  weak  growth,  and 
produce  few  flowers,  and  the  plants,  in  addition, 
have  an  indifferent  appearance.  They  may  bo 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  at  once  potted  in 
new.  Such  as  are  now  started  in  heat  will 
bo  found  useful  to  precede  the  latter  portion 
that  will  come  on  with  greenhouse  treatment. 
They  do  beat  with  moderately  light  soil,  fairly 
enriched  with  manure  and  a  little  leaf-mould. 

Old  Fuchsias  that  have  been  dried  off  in  the 
autumn  should  be  pruned,  the  branches  cut  well 
in,  and  the  plants  reduced  in  height.  They  may 
then  be  placed  in  heat,  and,  os  soon  as  they  have 
pushed  half  an  inch  of  growth,  be  shaken  out  and 
repotted.  Soil  should  be  placed  where  it  will 
receive  plenty  of  air  j  lay  it  as  open  as  possible 
for  this  purpose,  and  occasionally  turn  it  over. 
Sand  also  should  be  dried. 

Caladiums. — Although  a  few  specimens  of 
these  are  suitable  for  use  in  large  houses,  small 
examples,  consisting  of  a  single  crown  each,  are 
generally  preferable.  Where  large  old  plants 
are  available  they  may  be  divided,  and  a  portion 
of  root  retained  to  each  piece.  They  must  im¬ 
mediately  be  started  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  should 
not  be  placed  in  soil  that  is  over  moist,  or  they 
will  be  liable  to  decay.  The  small  growing  C. 
argyrites,  if  kept  close  to  the  glass,  where  it 
will  get  plenty  of  light  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  air  so  as  to  secure  stout  |;rowth,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  stove  plants  m  cultivation,  for  it 
will  flourish  in  a  lower  temperature  along  with 
flowering  subjects  for  some  weeks  when  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  and  the  leaves  are  avail¬ 
able  for  cutting  to  nse  in  bouquets. 

Tree  or  Perpetual  Carnation.8.— These 
are  easily  cultivated,  and  produce  quantities  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  In  order  to  have  good 
flowering  plants  in  autumn  and  winter,  select 
the  strongest  wood  for  cuttings,  and  insert  from 
five  to  six  cuttings  round  the  edge  of  a  3^  inch 
pot.  Plant  moderately  firm,  and  place  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  75  degs.  In  making  the 
cutting  or  piping,  the  two  lower  leaves  should 
bo  thoroughly  peeled  off  the  wood,  leaving 
nothing  but  clear  soft  wood  below  the  joint ; 
then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  close  up  to  the 
joint.  The  best  soil  in  which  to  strike  such 
cuttings  is  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of 
sand.  As  soon  as  they  are  well-rooted,  pot 
thorn  off  in  3-inch  pots  in  good  loam,  free  from 
wireworm,  and  well  mixed  with  plenty  of  sand. 
Place  them  in  a  frame  on  a  slight  bottom-heat 
until  again  established,  and  keep  them  close  to 
the  glass. 

Flower  Garden. 

The  planting  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
plants  may  be  proceeded  with.  There  are  now 
so  many  really  valuable  hardy  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  that 
many  of  the  tall  coarse-growing  species  may  with 
advantage  bo  discard^.  A  somewhat  liberal 
use  may  be  made  with  safety  of  the  De^hinium, 
Dianthus,  Myosotis,  Fonts temon.  Iris,  and 
Phlox. 

The  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  plants  used  for 
sub  tropical  gardening  should  be  sown  now,  in 
order  that  they  may  bo  hod  sufficiently  strong 
when  the  time  arrives  for  planting  them  out. 
Sow  in  heat  in  seed-pans,  pot  the  plants  off 
singly  as  soon  as  they  are  largo  enough  to 
handle,  and  grow  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  may  consist  of  the  various  Castor-oil 
plants,  Tobaccos,  and  Solanum  Warscewiezi, 
while  dry  roots  of  the  Gannas,  Brugmansias, 
&c.,  should  be  at  once  placed  in  heat  with  a 
view  to  increase  by  cutting  or  divisions.  Spring 
flowering  plants  and  bulbs  will  soon  begin  to 
attract  attention. 

Turn  and  regravel  walks  to  get  them  well 
consolidated  by  frequent  rolling  whilst  the 
ground  is  still  wet.  Verge  cutting  and  levelling 
of  turf  are  important  works  that  should  be 
completed  as  early  as  possible ;  as  should  also 
edgings  of  Box  or  repairs  to  the  same, 
the  turf  would  be  in  bad  taste,  er 
^ftsome,  Sedum  glaucum  makes  e.n  cxcollunt 
ii^ary  line  for  walks  in  rockeries  and 


ferneries,  and  when  planted  virtually  requires 
no  attention,  except  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

Shrubbery. 

Pruning. — Much  of  the  rough  work  con¬ 
nected  with  alterations,  and  all  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  will  be  finished  now,  or  as  early  as 
practicable.  The  next  most  pressing  work  will 
be  hedge  clipping  or  shrub  pruning.  All 
hedges,  lines,  belts,  and  screens  of  Privet, 
Beech,  Holly,  Yew,  Ac.,  must,  to  be  kept  thick, 
be  cut  annually,  and  the  work  cau  safely  be 
done  now  no  matter  what  the  weather  is.  In 
the  majority  of  gardens  shrub  pruning  is  but  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  in  some  never  at¬ 
tempted  at  all ;  consequently  Hollies,  Laurels, 
Bay,  and  all  similar  ^bited  shrubs  soon  get 
naked  stemmed,  a  condition  that  can  only  be 
effectually  prevented  by  the  timely  cutting  back 
of  the  leading  shoots.  This  operation  conduces 
to  lateral  extension  of  growth,  and  keeps  the 
plants  equably  famish^  with  shoots.  Trees 
never  look  handsomer  than  in  their  natural 
forms,  and  the  only  aid  here  advocated  is  the 
restriction  of  the  stronger  branchlets  so  as  to 
aid  the  weaker.  Many  kinds  of  trees.  Conifers 
in  particular,  by  the  pinching  out  of  the  point 
of  a  strong  shoot  or  shoots,  as  the  case  may  be, 
can  be  made  to  grow  of  even  proportions 
throughout.  Of  course  these  remarks  refer 
more  particularly  to  young  trees  ;  to  influence 
or  direct  the  growth  of  old-established  Conifers 
is  obviously  out  of  the  question. 

Fruit. 

Orchard  Hou.SK.— If  Peaoh  and  Nectarine 
trees  standing  oat-doors  have  got  forward 
during  the  mild  weather  they  will  be  unfit  for 
exposure  to  frost,  and  steps  of  some  kind  should 
be  taken  for  getting  them  under  glass.  When 
all  the  trees  are  under  glass  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  water,  as  dryness  at  the  root  after 
this  date  is  sure  to  settle  the  crop.  Also  look 
to  trees  established  in  inside  borders,  mnlch 
well,  and  give  them  repeated  waterings. 

Vegretables. 

During  the  week  quarters  left  vacant  by 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  early  Broccoli 
have  been  dug  and  manured,  and  we  have  been 
engaged  in  salting  and  lining  vacant  Celery 
quarters,  in  order  to  got  rid  of  slugs.  This 
land  we  intend  for  Spring  Onions.  We  plant 
Tripoli  Onions  from  seed  beds  into  rich  land, 
and  at  this  season  we  put  in  a  large  breadth  of 
small  Onions  for  very  early  use.  VVe  are  like¬ 
wise  planting  early  Cauliflowers  out  of  seed¬ 
beds  in  cold  pits  into  three-light  boxes,  in 
order  to  make  them  stocky  and  strong  for 
planting  out  in  April  and  May.  Small  sowings 
of  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  may  be  made  at 
once.  Radishes  now  up  should  be  aired  regu¬ 
larly  and  thinned  timelv,  so  that  they  may  grow 
with  little  top  and  good  bulbs. 

Peas  started  in  gentle  heat  under  glass 
should  not  be  allowed  to  draw  up  weakly  ;  but, 
when  about  4- inch  high,  should  be  removed  to  a 
cold  frame.  In  sowing  Peas  on  a  narrow 
border,  draw  the  drills  parallel  with  the  wall  or 
fence,  or  run  them  obliquely  across,  so  that  the 
rows  may  range  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
in  which  aspect  they  will  get  the  full  ^nefit  of 
the  sun.  Even  early  Peas  should  have  plenty 
of  room,  at  least  4  feet  from  row  to  row,  and 
two  rows  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  should  be  pat  in 
between  each  two  rows  of  Peas.  Autumn-sown 
Peas  that  are  now  up  should  have  a  ridge  of 
earth  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  them,  and  they 
should  have  sticks  placed  to  them  to  form  a 
protection  ;  iu  addition.  Spruce,  Fir,  or  Yew 
branches  may  be  placed  on  the  windward  side 
of  them,  whenever  cold  weather  is  anticipated. 
Scatter  soot  freely  over  and  about  them  ;  this 
strengthens  the  growth  and  keeps  sparrows  and 
slugs  at  a  distance. 

Protective  power  of  strong  smell¬ 
ing  plsjits. — A  correspondent  of  yours,  having 
introduced  the  above  subject,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  I  wish  to  inform  your 
readers  that  I  make  a  practice  of  placing 
branches  of  Elder,  with  leaves  on  them,  In  the 
bush^  of  Gooseberries  each  summer,  j  ust  about 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar. 

I  have  found  that  they  keep  the  pests  com- 
pletely.  away  from  the  trees  so  treated,  while 
othein  Im  the  same  garden  not  treated  so,  have 
atripiDed  of  H.  L.,  BaLe- 
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rNl>OOR  PLANTS. 

THE  INDIAN  AZALEA. 

This  muat  always  be  a  favourite,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  also  for 
lU  free  and  cleanly  growth,  and  dressy  appear- 
Loce  even  when  out  of  bloom.  It  is  likewise  one 
of  the  beat  plants  with  which  1  am  ac<|uaiuted 
for  yielding  cut  flowers  for  bouquets  of  all  kinds, 
uid  therefore  merits  our  best  attention.  The 
toil  that  beat  suits  it  is  sandy  peat — a  good  peat 
vith  a  fourth  part  or  nearly  so  of  sharp  sand. 
Some  peats  have  a  good  deal  of  sand  in  their 
composition,  and  of  course  in  such  a  case  a 
imsiier  quantity  may  be  added.  As  a  rule, 
people  do  not  use  enough  of  good  sand  in  their 
Azalea  soil.  If  a  pot  is  well  and  thoroughly 
drained,  as  it  should  be,  with  a  couple  of  inches 
of  potsherds,  and  over  that  is  placed  a  very  thin 
layer  of  clean  Moss,  the  soil  may  be  fine  and 


mass  of  roots  in  the  ball.  After  a  little  while 
the  ball  becomes  quite  dry,  and  then  death  en¬ 
sues.  Many  A/aleas  perish  annually  from  this 
cause,  or  the  nearly  similar  one  of  the  pot  being 
wet  at  the  top  and  not  thoroughly  soaked 
through  ;  but  that  is  easily  guarded  against  by 
giving  thorough  waterings.  In  potting  A/aleas, 
the  soil  should  be  rammed  quite  firmly  with  a 
short  blunt  stick,  and  at  several  stages  as  the 
soil  is  put  in,  if  the  pot  and  specimen  are  large. 
In  a  word,  the  soil  placed  round  the  old  ball 
in  potting  should  be  made  as  firm  as  the  ball 
itself,  and  then  the  water  will  sink  through  all 
parts  equally,  free  and  vigorous  growth  will 
ensue,  and  accidents  will  ^  avoided.  Should 
the  cultivator  discover  a  plant  perishing  from 
either  of  these  causes,  the  remedy  is  to  plunge 
it  into  a  tub  of  water  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  there  let  it  soak  for  an  hour 
or  two,  till  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  and  re¬ 
freshed.  Azaleas  are  free  feeders,  and  therefore 


appearance  of  rigidity,  but  it  is  the  best  way, 
though  it  is  not  nice  to  see  beautiful  plants 
trained  as  precisely  as  a  sugar-loaf.  Naturally, 
the  Azalea  assumes  an  agreeable  outline  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  some  instances,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  shape  it  likes. 
In  order  to  form  a  pyramid  a  central  stake  is 
necessary,  but  it  should  not  rise  above  the  top 
of  the  plant.  The  leading  or  strongest  shoots 
should  be  attached  to  this,  and  then  the  train¬ 
ing  should  begin  by  gently  tying  down  the 
lowermost  branches  first  to  the  position  desired, 
and  following  with  the  others.  This  shape  may 
not  seem  pleasing  at  first,  but  soon  the  plant 
will  have  made  a  fresh  growth,  and  will  look 
much  improved.  The  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  specimen  equally  well  furnished  on  every 
side,  and  not,  as  in  some  specimens  now  and 
then  shown,  good  on  one  side  and  a  bunch  of 
bare  stakes  and  shoots  on  the  other. 

When  Azaleas  have  done  flowering  they  should 


thoroaghly  mixed  up,  and  the  plants  will  prove 
all  the  better  forit.  It  should  be  passed  through 
s  coarse  sieve — rubbed  through  it  if  necessary — 
—the  old  fibres,  roots  of  brake,  and  similar 
naterisJ  generally  abundant  in  peat,  being  re- 
noved. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  to  be  more  particu- 
.rly  insisted  on  in  potting  than  another  it  is 
he  “  firming”  down  of  the  fresh  soil  that  is 
tlaced  round  the  ball  of  a  plant  that  is  getting  a 
hift.  Many  employ  the  right  kind  of  soil  and 
and,  but  leave  the  fresh  compost  in  a  much 
[>fter  and  looser  condition  than  the  old  ball— a 
listake  that  often  proves  fatal  to  many  plants, 
[ven  some  gardeners  pot  a  plant  so  loosely  that 
lie  slightest  pressure  of  the  hand  sends  down 
he  new  soil  an  inch  or  two.  What  is  the 
fssult?  Why,  the  ball  being  full  of  feeding 
■  toots  loses  its  moisture  quickly,  and  then,  in 
tonsequence  of  the  earth  that  surrounds  it  hej^ig 
touch  softer  than  the  coni^bU^aM  cb^^> 
vater  that  is  poured  on  slips  down  through  tils' 
iresh  soil  at  the  sides,  in  which  there  are  as  yet 
to  roots,  and  thus  afibrds  no  moisture  to  the 


should  be  well  watered  at  all  times.  No  plant 
better  enjoys  a  thorough  soaking ;  and  in  the 
case  of  large  pots  or  tubs  it  should  be  given 
twice  or  thrice. 

M£uay  Azaleas  have  a  dense  thicket  of  cross 
shoots  immediately  over  the  pot ;  so  much  so 
that  the  hand  can  scarcely  be  got  in  to  lay  hold 
of  the  stem,  and  potting  becomes  an  awkward 
operation.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  this 
was  necessary  to  ensure  a  bushy  plant.  Instead 
of  that  being  the  case,  however,  some  of  the 
handsomest-shaped  and  finest  plants  ever  seen 
at  our  exhibitions  have  stems  clear  18  inches 
from  the  pot.  The  Azalea  is  so  tractable,  and 
yields  so  readily  to  the  will  of  the  trainer,  that 
the  shoots  may  be  tied  down  and  the  specimen 
made  to  look  as  well  as  if  you  let  the  stem  break 
forth  close  to  the  soil — letter,  in  fact,  because 
by  having  some  length  of  clear  stem  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  piling  and  training  are  much  facili- 
All  is  over,  the  branches  dropp 
down  g^^Timv  over  the  edge  of  the  |bt. 
Exhibitors  of  the  Azalea  generally  train  it  so 
as  to  form  a  pyramidal  outline  ;  this  gives  an 


be  put  into  a  moderate  and  genial  moist  heat, 
to  make  their  growth — that  is,  if  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so.  But  if  not,  never  mind,  as  they  will 
flourish  in  a  well- managed  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  all  the  year  round.  If,  however,  it 
,  can  be  done,  give  a  gentle  close  heat  when  they 
are  growing.  At  that  season  they  should 
I  freely  syringed,  both  in  the  morning  and  after- 
I  noon,  and  immediately  after  the  afternoon 
I  syringing  the  house  should  be  shut  up,  so  as  to 
retain  a  moist  and  genial  heat.  Many  have  but 
,  one  house  in  which  to  grow  their  Azaleas,  and 
I  that  one  it  may  not  1m  quite  convenient  to 
j  shut  up,  but  they  need  not  despair  of  growing 
a  good  Azalea.  It  is  a  very  tractable,  accom¬ 
modating  plant.  We  are  merely  giving  the  treat¬ 
ment  pursued  by  those  who  grow  it  best.  A 
slight  shade  must  be  given  when  the  sun  is 
powerful  in  aujouner ;  but  it  must  be  slight, 
and  only  !§^j[i^«dr^dofi'ing  the  heat  of  summer 
are  in  a  soft  and  growing 
'  WheiF^wth  lu  flhkiied;  and  the  plant 
I  1^8®,  shade  is  not 

rdten^li  sntourd'yit''  Ite  shifted  into 
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Urge  potg  until  they  h»ve  quite  filled  with 
roots  those  they  are  already  in.  See  that  the 
ball  is  thoroughly  moist  l^fore  repotting  it. 
Pinching  off  the  strong  shoots  should  be 
attended  to  during  the  growing  season,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  young  and  freely-growing 
specimens  ;  tying  down  strong  shoots  is  also  de¬ 
sirable.  Pinching  should  not  be  done  late  in 
the  season. 

Thrips  are  the  chief  and  moat  destructive  in¬ 
sect  pest  with  which  the  Azalea  is  aHiicted. 
The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  fumigate  the 
house  with  Tobacco  or  Tobacco  paper.  It 
should  be  done  in  the  evening,  and,  if  con¬ 
venient,  during  a  still  evening.  Some  fumigate 
two  evenings  in  succession  ;  it  is  a  better  ^lan 
to  fumigate  three  or  four  times  in  succession, 
and  allow  an  interval  of  four  days  to  elapse 
between  each  smoking.  Fumigation  destroys 
the  insect,  but  leaves  the  eggs  safe ;  the  suc- 
oessive  smokings  recommended,  however,  catch 
the  young  fry  as  they  come  out,  and  finally 
exhaust  the  stock  of  vermin.  If  a  collection  of 
Azaleas  is  clean,  care  should  be  taken  to  examine 
additions  that  are  made  to  it,  as  vermin  are 
often  introduced  in  that  way.  Fumigation 
should  not  be  carried  on  when  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  are  wet  or  very  moist. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  Azalea-growers 
to  place  the  plants  in  the  open  air  in  summer. 
This  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  Azaleas  we  have  ever  seen 
were  ke^  in  a  conservatory  the  whole  year 
round.  However,  in  country  places,  where  the 
glasshouses  do  not  get  regular  and  skilful 
attention,  it  is  safest  to  put  them  out  after  they 
have  made  their  growth,  as  by  so  doing  they 
^et  well  cleansed  by  the  summer  rains.  As  it 
IS  of  some  importance  to  know  the  best  kinds, 
I  append  a  list  of  the  most  beautifully  coloured 
and  freest  growers  Beauty  of  Reigate, 
Coronata,  Criterion,  General  Williams,  Ivery- 
ana.  Enlaiie  Van  Geert,  Chelsoni,  Perryana, 
Cedo  Nulli,  Bronghtoni,  Rosalie,  Admiration, 
Louise  Margottin,  Murrayana,  Lateritia,  Gem, 
Bztranii,  Magnet,  Queen  of  Whites,  Reine 
Blanche,  Juliana,  Halfordiana,  Rubens,  Ivery- 
ana  Improved,  and  Module.  Old  Gardenkr. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  as  everyone 
knows,  to  obtain  plenty  of  flowers  daring  the 
summer  season.  Almost  any  kind  of  flowering 

Slant,  be  it  Geranium,  Fuchsia,  Heliotrope, 
;c.,  if  only  kept  alive  somehow,  is  sure  to  make 
a  start  and  bloom  more  or  less  well  during  the 
long  warm  days  of  summer.  But  when  the 
thermometer  drops  down  to  somewhere  between 
20  degs.  and  40  degs.  Fahrenheit,  and  day¬ 
light  does  not  begin  till  eight,  and  ceases  about 
four,  while  the  sun  scarcely  shows  his  face  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  week,  then  the  production 
of  flowers  becomes  a  different  and  much  more 
difficult  matter.  The  natural  tendency  of  most 
plants  under  such  circumstances  is  to  go  to 
sleep  and  rest  until  better  times  come  round. 
Fortunately  for  ns,  however,  there  are  several 
tribes  of  plants  whose  nature  is  to  make  growth 
only  during  the  summer  time,  and  come  into 
bloom  when  the  days  are  short  and  cold  ;  others 
which  naturally  flower  early  in  spring,  may,  by 
careful  preparation  and  the  judioions  applica¬ 
tion  of  artinoial  heat,  be  cheated  into  believing 
spring  to  have  arrived  some  two  or  three  months 
before  it  has  really  appeared.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Primula  are  good  examples  of  the 
first-named  class,  the  Cineraria  and  Hyacinth,  or 
the  Azalea  and  Camellia,  of  the  second.  In  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  enumerate  those 
plants  most  suited  for  the  production  of  bloom 
in  winter  (under  circumstances  more  or  less 
artificial,  of  course),  to  give  in  concise  terms 
the  treatment  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
results  in  each  class,  with  lists  of  the  varieties 
of  each  that  have  b^n  found  most  desirable  for 
this  purpose.  I  intend  to  take,  first,  plants  most 
suitable  for  greenhouse  culture  that  may  be 
grown  satisfactorily  by  anyone  possessing  an 
ordinary  cool  house,  with,  perhaps,  a  frame  or 
two ;  then  kulbous  plants,  that,  flowering 
naturally  in  spring,  may  be  “  forced  ”  into 
bloom  abnormally  early  ;  and,  lastly,  winter¬ 
flowering  stove  plants  requiring^b-mgh  tempera-J 

Is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  useful  Gll  I 
popular  early  winter- flowering  plants  that  we' 


possess.  Growing  naturally  throughout  the 
summer  months,  this  plant  invariably  forms  its 
bloom  buds  shortly  after  the  days  begin  to 
draw  in,  and,  from  the  tiniest  Pompone  up  to  the 
immense  blooms  of  the  incurved  and  Japanese 
sections,  all  are  alike  delicate  and  elegant  in 
colour  and  form,  and  of  a  more  enduring  cha¬ 
racter  than  almost  any  other  flower.  The  large- 
flowering  varieties  require  striking  the  previous 
autumn,  if  good  floriferons  plants  are  desired,  or 
as  early  in  the  same  year  as  possible,  for  if  struck 
late  the  growth  may  be  fine  but  is  generally  too 
soft  to  produce  good  blooms ;  in  fact,  we  find 
that  the  older  the  plants  are  the  better.  The 
young  plants  are  to  be  grown  on  in  a  light,  cool, 
airy  structure  through  the  winter,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  weak  or  drawn  in 
any  way.  Pot  them  on  as  needed,  using  a 
sandy  soil  at  first,  and  a  more  substantial 
material  more  firmly  compressed  at  every 
succeeding  shift.  In  April,  or  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  more  than  the  slightest  ground  frost 
is  over,  they  should  be  placed  out-of-doors  in 
the  most  open,  airy,  and  sunny  position  the 
garden  affords.  They  should  always  be  stood 
out  of-doora  on  ashes  or  slates,  to  prevent 
worms,  which  soon  do  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
from  entering  the  pots.  The  final  potting 
should  be  given  in  the  end  of  June,  or  early  in 
July,  when  pots  of  10  or  more  inches  should  be 
required.  Late  struck  plants  are  better  con¬ 
fined  to  smaller  pots.  Use  two  parts  of  sound 
rich  loam,  with  one  part  of  decayed  manure, 
and  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  a  sixth  or  so  of  old 
lime  rubbish,  or  charcoal,  to  keep  the 
soil  sweet.  A  few  crushed  bones  or  oyster- 
shells  mixed  with  the  soil  is  also  beneficial. 
Give  a  fair  amount  of  drainage,  and  ram  the 
soil  in  the  pots  as  hard  as  you  can  make  it 
with  a  wooden  rammer.  The  pots  must 
now  be  plunged  two-thirds  of  their  depth 
in  ashes  or  soil,  or  if  simply  stood  on  the  ground 
must  be  supported  by  a  cord  stretched  from  a 
strong  stake  at  each  end  of  the  row  to  pre'^'ent 
their  being  blown  over.  Plenty  of  room  must 
be  afford^  ;  large  plants  should  have  a  space 
of  5  or  G  feet  between  the  rows,  with  at  least  a 
foot  between  the  outside  branches  of  each  in 
the  row.  Stake  the  shoots  well  as  they  grow  ; 
do  not  stop,  unless  they  fail  to  branch  naturally, 
and,  if  exhibition  or  very  large  blooms  are 
required,  thin  out  to  three  shoots  to  each  plant 
in  10  or  12  inch  pots ;  or  leave  more,  or  stop 
oftener,  if  more  and  smaller  blooms  are  wanted. 
Water  moderately  until  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  then  more  abundantly,  never  allowing 
the  plants  to  flag.  Syringe  heavily  overhead 
on  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  hot  days. 
When  the  buds  show  commence  feeding,  giving 
the  manure  weak  at  first,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  strength.  An  infusion  of  cow- 
manure,  soot,  guano,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
suitable,  but  preferably  use  all  of  these  in 
rotation.  Thin  the  buds  to  one  on  each  shoot 
if  large  blooms  are  wanted.  Plants  thus  grown 
will  probably  be  from  6  to  10  feet  high 
when  in  bloom.  If  such  cannot  be  hous^, 
they  should  be  cut  down  to  6  inches 
of  stem  in  May,  and  allowed  to  throw 
as  many  shoots  as  desired.  Bring  under 
cover  early  in  October,  or  before  they  can  be 
touched  by  frost  or  snow.  A  very  light,  airy 
house,  with  no  fire  heat  except  to  keep  out 
frost  or  dry  up  superfluous  damp,  is  the  best 
place  to  flower  the  plants.  Admit  abundance 
of  air  on  fine  days,  and  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  manure  as  the  blooms  show  colour.  Early 
flowers  are  obtained  by  early  potting,  by  taking 
the  earliest  buds  that  show — that  is,  by  pinch¬ 
ing  out  the  side-growths  below,  which  rob  the 
buds  of  their  nourishment,  and  soon  render 
them  useless — by  severe  thinning  and  feeding, 
especially  with  ammonia,  and  by  the  choice  of 
varieties.  Late  blooms  are  obtained  principally 
from  the  Japanese  kinds,  also  by  late  potting 
and  stopping,  or  cutting  down,  by  keeping  out- 
of-doors  as  long  as  possible  in  a  oool,  shady 
place  (as  under  a  north  wall)  after  the  buds  are 
well  set,  and  by  keeping  oool  and  shady  after 
housing,  with  a  constant  through  current  of 
air.  The  Pompone  and  some  of  the  early 
blooming  kinds  are  very  useful  for  out  blooms, 
and  grown  in  pots  as  front  row  plants.  They 
do  not  require  striking  until  February  .or 
j^roh,  and  need  not  be  fed  so  liberally  asj^o 
Wrge-flowered  kinds,  though 
well  enough.  A  very  easy  way  of  getting 
a  stock  of  neat  dwarf  plants  £1.6 


to  strike  the  cuttings  in  May,  and  when  well 
rooted  dibble  them  out  in  rows  in  a  nice  open 
piece  of  fairly  good  garden  soil  about  1 8  inches 
apart.  Water  them  at  first  during  hot  weather,  ' 
and  stop  them  well  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  * 
July.  When  just  opening  their  blooms,  lift 
them  with  good  balls  and  pot  carefully,  and  if 
well  water^  afterwards  and  kept  rather  close 
for  a  few  days,  sprinkled  and  shaded  in  bright  - 
weather,  they  will  expand  nicely  and  make  good 
plants,  though  they  certainly  do  not  last  bo  well 
as  those  grown  in  pots,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  '' 
inferior.  This  mode  is  extensively  practised 
by  growers  for  market.  The  early  or  summer¬ 
flowering  varieties  must  be  struck  in  March,  and  ^ 
planted  out  in  April,  when  if  stopped  once  they 
will  bloom  in  June  or  July.  One  of  the  best 
Pompones  for  producing  cut  white  flowers  is  an  - 
old  kind  called  Argentine,  flowering  in  October  = 
and  November.  In  pure  air  or  if  opened  under  ' 
glass  it  comes  nearly  pure  white,  and  produces 
an  immense  quantity  of  small  compact  flow  ers, 
which  work  in  splendidly  among  a  few  larger 
flowers  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  or  any  other  pur-  ' 
pose.  The  new  variety,  “  La  Petite  Maiie,” 
produces  very  similar  blooms ;  it  is  much 
dwarfer  in  growth,  and  altogether  the  best 
Pompone  for  small  pots  we  have,  though  it  needs  ^ 
growing”  to  do  any  good,  while  the  other 
always  succeeds  however  roughly  treated. 

A  dozen  of  the  best  large-flowering  incurved 
Chrysanthemums  are :  Beverley,  creamy  white  ;  : 
Eve,  sulphur  white;  Empress  of  India,  ivory 
white ;  Queen  of  England,  blush ;  Golden  : 
Empress,  bright  gold  (these  three  varieties 
when  well  growrn  produce  the  largest,  fullest,  i 
and  most  globular  flowers  of  any,  but  unless 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  really  good  cultivator, 
well  looked  after,  severely  thinned,  and  fed 
liberallv,  they  are  no  good  at  all)  ;  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington,  rosy  blush ;  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  rich  yellow ;  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  pale 

Erimrose;  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  pure  white;  Mrs. 

fixon,  rich  golden  yellow  (the  three  latter  are 
alike  in  habit  and  form,  and,  though  not  so  large 
as  the  **  Empresses,”  are  of  fine  form  and  much  . 
more  easily  brought  to  perfection) ;  Prince 
Alfred,  deep  crimson,  immense  size ;  Pink  ; 
Perfection,  very  fine  ;  and  Venus,  lilac-peach, 
large.  Twelve  fine  Japanese  varieties  are:  — 
Beaumont,  bright  gold,  striped  pink,  late ;  : 
Chan^,  mahogany  colour,  very  large ;  (Domte  de 
Germiny,  bright  nankeen,  very  large  ;  Dr.  - 
Masters,  rich  red,  tipped  gold,  yellow 
centre,  very  long  sword-like  petals ;  Elaine, 
purest  white,  splendid  form  ;  Fair^  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  white,  slightly  tinted  pink  when  . 
old,  immense  flowers  with  long  narrow 
petals,  splendid  constitution  and  habit ; 
Flaml^n,  rich  orange  crimson,  reflexed ; 
Grandiflomm,  immense  bright  yellow,  late; 
James  Salter,  delicate  rosy  mauve,  very  large, 
twisted  or  spiral  centre,  very  flne  and  early  ; 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  petals  salmon  red  on  one 
side,  yellow  on  the  other,  and  onrionsly  twisted, 
extra  ;  Mdme.  C.  Andigner,  splendid  rosy  lilac,  ] 
immense  and  beautifully- formed  blooms,  one  of  , 
the  beet ;  Thunberg,  soft  bright  yellow,  very 
large.  Twelve  fine  Pompones  are  ; — Fanny, 
Crimson  Perfection,  El6onore,  Mdme.  Marthe, 
Golden  Mdme.  Marthe,  Model  of  Perfection, 
President,  St.  Michael,  Aurore  Boreale,  Dupont 
de  I’Eure,  Captain  Nemo,  and  Argentine. 
Twelve  early -flowering  or  summer  Pompones :  , 

— Anastasia,  deep  rosy  magenta,  splendid  habit, 
the  best  in  this  class ;  General  Canrobert, 
yellow,  free  ;  Inimitable,  orange-shaded  amber, 
very  free  ;  La  Vierge,  pure  white  ;  Illustration, 
blush  white,  very  dwarf  and  free  ;  PrecociU-, 
beautiful  rich  golden  yellow ;  F.  Pel6,  deep 
crimson  red;  Early  Cossy,  pale  lilac;  Jardin 
dee  Plantes,  yellow,  free  ;  White  Jardin,  white, 
similar ;  Nannm,  silvery  white,  very  dwarf ; 
and  La  Petite  Marie,  a  beautiful  pure  white 
flower,  never  exceeding  9  inches  in  height, 
requires  good  cultivation  to  do  well.  Tweke  , , 
early  large- flowering  kinds  are  : — Elaite  (if  the  , 
first,  or  “  crown,”  buds  that  appear  are  taken, 
and  all  subsequent  growths  pinched  out) ;  James  , 
Salter ;  Lady  Selbome,  pure  whi^  sport  from 
the  last-named  ;  LTle  des  Plaisirs,  crimsor* 
gold  tips  ;  Mrs.  Cullingford,^  pure  white,  good  ; 
Orph6e,  velvety  crimson,  silvery  buff  under - 
neath,  yery  curious  ;  Souvenir  d’Am^lie,  white, 
shaded  Violet,  dwarf  ;  Chinaman,  violet  purple  j 
Biircime  rosy  violet  (these  are  all 

,  Japanese  hom)  ;  Mdme.  C.  Desgrange,  white, 

« vrlt’A  hybrid  Japanese;  wd  ^ 
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Mrs.  G.  Randle  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  incurved. 
Twelve  of  the  best  late  kinds  are : — Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey  ;  Beaumont,  bright  gold,  underside 
of  petals  streaked  rose  ;  Dr.  Masters  ;  Daimio, 
l/mk  ;  Grandiflornm  ;  Kcumpfer,  yellow  and 
red  ;  Meg  Merrilies,  sulphur  white,  large,  and 
Sne  ;  Mrs.  C.  Carey,  largt*,  pure  white;  The 
Mikado,  bron/y  yellow  ;  Victoria,  rose  pink. 
Urge  (these  are  all  Japanese) ;  and  Mabel  Ward 
sod  Princess  Teck  (syn.  Christmas  Number), 
incurved,  the  first  of  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
and  the  latter  pure  white,  of  fine  form. 

The  Anemone-flowered  sorts,  both  large  and 
Pompone,  are  useful  as  a  variety  in  a  large  col¬ 
lection,  and  a  few  are  very  late,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  not  particularly  beautiful.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  may  be  grown  and  flowered  with  the 
greatest  success  in  town  air,  however  smoky, 
thus  possessing  a  great  advantage  over  many 
other  plants,  which,  succeeding  well  in  towns 
daring  the  summer,  are  with  the  greatest  ditii- 
culty  induced  to  produce  any  bloom  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  Chinese  Primula. 

This  may  be  taken  next  as  one  of  the  most 
generally  useful  of  winter-flowering  plants, 
^th  the  double  and  single-flowering  kinds  in¬ 
variably  produce  a  mass  of  bloom  if  anything 
like  well  grown.  The  single  kinds,  however, 
are  much  more  easily  managed  than  tho  double 
ones,  so  we  will  take  them  first. 

Seed  should  be  sown  in  a  temperature  of 
about  65  deM.  some  time  in  March  if  the  plants 
are  required  to  be  in  bloom  about  Christmas. 
They  should  be  sown  in  6-inoh  pots  quite  half- 
filled  with  broken  crocks  or  charcoal,  then  a 
layer  of  rough  siftings,  and  filled  up  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  coarse  sand,  with  a  little  finely- 
sifted  leaf- mould  and  sand  on  the  surface.  Sow 
the  seed  thinly,  press  gently,  water,  and  cover 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  place  a  layer  of  Moss 
over  that  to  keep  the  seed  in  darkness  until 
germination  takes  place.  Keep  the  surface  moist, 
and,  when  the  young  plants  can  be  seen,  gradually 
bring  into  the  light.  Shade  from  hot  sun,  and 
allow  no  draughts  near  the  plants.  When  fit 
prick  off  into  well-drained  boxes,  or  round  the 
sides  of  small  pots,  using  similar  soil.  Grow  on 
in  gentle  warmth,  and  when  fit  pot  off  into  60's, 
keeping  close  for  a  few  days  ;  then  gradually 
harden  off,  and  early  in  June  place  on  ashes  in 
a  cold  frame  in  a  position  slightly  shaded  from 
hot  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  where 
shade  can  be  given.  Keep  close  till  they  are 
growing  well,  then  admit  air  night  and  day. 
At  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August  shift 
into  48*8,  and  the  strongest  into  .3‘2’s  ;  but  few 
Primulas  need  more  room  the  first  season  than 
a  48  will  afford.  Be  careful  to  give  good 
though  not  excessive  drainage,  and  put  a  few 
rough  lumps  of  loam  or  siftings  over  tho  crocks. 
The  best  compost  is  a  sound  rich  loam — which 
most  be  either  turfy  or  of  a  rough  lumpy 
character,  so  as  never  to  run  together  as  some 
sandy  loams  do— with  about  a  third  part  of  its 
balk  of  sweet  old  hot-bed  manure  or  leaf-mould 
and  a  fair  dash  of  coarse  sand  and  charcoal. 
The  water  will  percolate  through  such  a  com¬ 
post  as  this  directly  it  is  poured  on,  and 
It  is  astonbhing  how  much  more  vigorous 
plants  become  in  such  soil  than  when  sup- 
lied  with  a  close  grained,  pasty  compost  that 
olds  water  and  admits  no  air.  Press  the  com¬ 
post  firmly,  but  not  at  all  hard,  round  the  old 
ball,  and  set  the  plant  so  deep  in  the  soil 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  moving, 
even  when  nearly  full  grown.  Now  keep  close 
for  a  few  days,  then  gradually  accustom  the 
lants  to  abundance  of  air  both  by  night  and 
ay.  Tho  plants  should  receive  as  much  light 
as  possible,  and  when  well  in  growth  all  but 
scorching  sunshine.  Water  very  carefully,  and 
never  allow  the  soil  to  become  very  dry  or  very 
wet,  as  both  extremes  are  fatal ;  use  the  syringe 
freely  over  the  plants  on  the  morning  and 
evening  of  hot  days,  and  encourage  growth  by 
every  possible  means.  If  grown  in  houses  thev 
do  best  on  open  lattice  stages.  A  little  weak 
liquid  manure  is  desirable  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom,  as  it  induces  a  stronger  inflorescence. 
These  plants  will  be  found  to  bloom  best  inGie 
depth  of  winter  in  a  very  light  house  j^itn  ly- 
free  circulation  of  air  ;  tfi%j  iflk&0diciih|d  tiV 

near  tho  glass  as  possible,  on  shelves  or  open 
lattice  stages.  A  genial  and  fairly  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  should  be  maintained,  and  a  temperature 


ranging  from  about  40  degs.  or  45  degs.  mini¬ 
mum  to  55  degs.  maximum,  produced  by  gently 
heated  pipes  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
plants.  Single  Primulas  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  in  colour  tho  last  few  years.  A  strain 
known  as  “  Chiswick  Red  ”  produces,  if  true,  a 
large  proportion  of  rich  crimson-scarlet  blooms 
of  large  size  and  fine  form,  and  is,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  much  the  best  Primula  of  this  class  of 
colour.  A  kind  called  **  Alba  magnifica  *'  has 
large  and  richly  fringed  pure  white  blooms, 
which  are,  however,  rather  more  liable  to  “drop” 
than  the  ordinary  forms.  Some  very  fine  rosy- 
salmon  kinds  are  now  to  be  had  from  seed ;  and 
the  fern-leaved  varieties  make  a  nice  change 
from  the  common-leaved  kinds. 

Double- flowered  Primulas  are  somewhat  more 
diihcult  to  manage  than  the  singles,  but  are 
more  useful  for  cutting  purposes,  as  the  blooms 
do  not  “  drop,”  though  individual  plants  do  not 
make  as  handsome  objects  as  the  single  kinds. 
The  true  “double”  forms  are  propagated  from 
cuttings  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
these  (of  which  tho  old  “  alba  plena  ”  is  the  most 
commonly  grown  form),  to  be  kept  true,  must  be 
increased  in  this  way.  Very  useful  “  semi¬ 
doubles”  are,  however,  easily  raised  from  seed,  a 
good  packet  of  which  will  give  a  considerable 
variety  of  colour.  As  a  rule,  double  Primulas 
may  be  said  to  do  best  in  a  fairly  warm  and  dry 
position  in  winter,  and  a  cool  and  moist  one 
during  the  summer.  After  flowering,  the  plants 
are  hardened  by  being  placed  in  an  airy  position, 
and  kept  dry,  some  silver  sand  being  heaped  round 
the  stems  of  the  plants.  In  April,  or  early  in 
May,  take  off  the  shoots  with  as  much  stem  as 

f)08sible  ;  pare  the  base  smooth  and  trim  off  the 
ower  or  decayed  foliage.  Let  the  cuttings  dry  a 
little,  then  insert  them  singly  in  w'ell-drained, 
small  pots  of  very  sandy  soil,  and  tie  each 
cutting  to  a  small  stick  thrust  in  the  soil. 
Plunge  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  or  place  on  a 
shelf  in  a  propagating  house.  When  rooted, 
harden  a  little,  then  pot  on  into  48’s,  and  grow 
on  (quickly  in  a  rather  warmer  house  than  tho 
singles  need.  A  good  sound,  rich  loam,  with 
some  coarse  sand,  and  very  little  leaf- mould  or 
manure  (which  only  promotes  rank,  soft  growth) 
is  best.  The  seedlings  are  as  easily  raised  as  the 
single  kinds,  and  in  the  same  manner.  The 
decaying  or  “shanking  ”  off  of  Primulas  at  tho 
neck,  so  often  complained  of  by  amateurs,  is  tho 
result  of  deficient  root  action  and  consequent 
want  of  vigour  of  the  plant,  most  freciuently 
caused  by  irregular  watering.  This  seldom  or 
never  occurs  among  w’ell-grown  plants. 

B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 

( To  hr.  cxmiinued. ) 


REPLIES. 

12405.— Fuchsias  from  seed.— The  seeds 
should  bo  got  out  of  the  pulp  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  gently 
work  the  pulpy  part  to  pieces  in  clean  water, 
afterwards  pouring  the  water  off  and  allowing 
the  sediment  to  dry.  Rub  this  gently  and  it 
will  come  into  dust,  when  it  may  be  stored 
aw'ay  in  a  cool  place  until  spring.  In  April  fill 
a  4.i-inch  pot  to  wdthin  half  an  inch  of  the  rim 
with  fine  light  sandy  soil,  water  before  sowing, 
and  cover  the  seeds  thinly  with  fine  soil.  Put 
a  pane  of  glass  on  the  pot,  and  keep  the  surface 
moist  until  the  young  plants  appear,  when  the 
glass  can  be  gradually  removed. — J.  C.  B. 

12558. — Sickly  Myrtle. — I  suppose  the 
plant  is  in  a  pot ;  if  so,  take  2  oz.  soft  soap,  and 
dlssolvo  in  a  little  warm  water,  then  make  it  up 
to  a  pailful,  heated  to  from  100  degs.  to  101  degs. 
Turn  your  pot  bottom  up,  holding  one  hand  to 
keep  in  the  soil,  and  plunge  the  plant  in,  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  and  out  quickly.  This  will  clean  off 
the  little  insect.  Water  with  clear  soot  water 
when  it  is  dry  so  that  you  can  give  a  good  soak¬ 
ing,  and  place  it  out-of-doors  in  mild  weather. 
Nothing  but  frosty  weather  will  hurt  it,  aud  it 
will  stand  several  degrees  of  that.  Tie  the  soot 
in  a  bag. — East  Suffolk. 

12516. —Bxliibitlon  Dahlias. —In  his 
query  “Amateur”  does  not  say  whether  ho 
intends  his  Dahlias  for  the  show  table  or  not.  If 
so,  he  can  hardly  expect  just  at  a  certain  time 
to  get  a^bloom  fit  for  exhibition  from  each  of 
>bis  six  blooms  I  do  not  think 

JlAobnjfiljni^with  less  than  twelve  plaElt3|,\ian  J  j 
eighti^  would  be  better.  If  “Amateur '’is 
not  up  in  Dahlias,  it  would  be  better  perhapii 
send  to  a  good  house,  stating  just  his  wants, 


and  trust  to  their  selection.  But  here  are  tho 
names  of  a  good  dozen  :  Miss  Henshaw,  Pioneer, 
Royal  Queen,  Helen  Bond,  Geo.  Rawlings,  J. 
N.  Hughes,  W.  H.  Rawlings,  Maggie  8oul, 
Major  Cornwallis  West,  Sir  Garnet  Wolsolcy, 
Wm.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Stanscombe.  Whatever 
“Amateur”  may  go  in  for,  ho  should  not 
neglect  Pioneer  or  Miss  Henshaw,  as  no  col¬ 
lection,  however  small,  is,  in  my  opinion,  com¬ 
plete  without  them.  If  “Amateur”  is  an 
intending  exhibitor,  ho  must  remember  that 
though  Dahlias  are  comparatively  easy  things 
to  grow  for  the  show  tables,  three  things  must 
not  be  forgotten — viz.,  liquid  manure,  dis¬ 
budding,  and  shading. — C.  H. 

12526.  —  Ohrysanthemums  for  cut 
blooms. — Some  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow 
for  cut  blooms,  besides  those  mentioned  in  tho 
question,  are  :  Aurca  multiflora.  Bouquet  Fait, 
Fleur  de  Marie  (fine  large  Anemone),  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  George  Glenny,  King  of 
Crimsons,  Lady  Selborne  (tho  best  early 
white  Japanese),  Madame  C.  Andiguier,  Mdlle. 
Marthe,  (the  best  white  Pompone),  Golden 
Mdlle.  Marthe,  (the  best  yellow  Pompone), 
Peter  the  Great,  Princess  Teck,  and  White 
Venus.— J.  D.  E. 

-  In  answer  to  an  “Amateur  in  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Growing,”  who  wishes  to  know  the 
names  of  the  twenty  “  best  ”  Chrysanthemums 
in  cultivation  for  cut  blooms,  let  me  assure  him 
it  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  anyone  to  name 
twenty  “best.”  So  much  depends  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  that  to  choose  twenty  best  from 
the  now  nearly  1,000  distinct  varieties  crown 
is  no  easy  matter,  but  I  can  mention  the  names 
of  about  twenty  good  plants  well  worth  an 
“  Amateur's  ”  attention.  Incurved  :  Mrs. 
Rundle  (white),  Mrs.  Dixon  (golden),  George 
Glenny  (syn.  C.  H.  Glover)— these  are  all  of 
the  Mrs.  Rundle  class,  which  are  so  well  known, 
and  generally  considered  the  best  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  not  large, 
but  perfect  in  shape,  finely  incurved,  and  always 
to  be  depended  upon  for  coming  true,  a  perfect 
amateurs  flower.  Lord  Derby,  a  bright  purple  ; 
Mrs.  Heales,  a  hearty  white  flower  of  exquisite 
texture  ;  Barbara,  a  fine  amber  of  dwarf  habit  ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  a  lilac  shade,  also  dwarf,  and 
very  finely  incurved  ;  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  u 
“  pink  perfection  ”  of  every  good  quality ; 
Lady  Hardinge,  a  free  and  very  fine  rose  ; 
Japanese  sorts — Elaine,  white,  is  first  and 
foremost  for  any  purpose  ;  Lady  Selborne,  a 
white  sport  from  James  Salter,  and  like  its 

fiarent  is  very  free  and  early  ;  James  Salter,  a 
ilac  ;  Madame  d’Estrange,  a  white  with  yellow 
centre,  will  flower  in  September  ;  Margot,  a 
rosy  chamois  ;  Thunberg,  a  clear,  pale  yellow, 
a  new  and  most  attractive  flower  ;  Boule  d’Or, 
one  of  the  grandest  Japanese  in  existence 
of  a  golden  bronze  shade,  a  very  fashionable 
colour  at  present ;  Peter  the  Great,  lemon- 
yellow  ;  Madame  Andiguier,  a  deep  sound 
mauve,  the  best  of  the  colour,  but  rather 
a  rank  grower ;  Triomphe  du  Nord,  a 
fine  loose  crimson  maroon;  and  Baronne  de 
Prailley,  a  rose  blush  of  the  true  Japanese  typo. 
In  reflexed.  King  of  the  Crimsons  has  no  equal, 
and  in  largo  Anemone,  Fleur  de  Marie,  a  white 
self,  is  well  worth  attention,  while  in  Pompon 
Anemones,  Mr.  Astie,  a  golden  yellow,  and 
Calliope,  early  red,  are  best.  In  ordinary 
November  Pompons,  Maroon  Model  and  Aurora 
Borealis  would  be  hard  to  beat.  If  I  have  not 
already  outstripped  the  list,  I  would  mention 
one  early  flowering  Pompon,  which  is  quite  a 
marvel — La  Petite  Marie — described  as  a  “gem 
of  the  first  water,”  a  little  plant,  sturdy  and 
robust.  It  does  not  exceed  8  or  10  inches,  will 
flower  exceedingly  well  in  a  4-inch  pot,  the 
flowers  white,  good  size,  and  very  profuse.  It 
answers  equally  well  as  pot  or  border  plant. — 
r.  Walmslkv,  Liverpool. 

-  Mdrae.  C.  DesgrariKO,  Elaine,  La  Nymphe,  J. 

Salter,  Eve,  Folicitc,  Mrs  O.  Rundle,  Empress  of  India, 
Barbara.  Hero  of  Stoke  Ne^inirton.  L'Africaine,  Qolden 
Empress,  Joanne  D’Arc,  Mejf  Merrilies,  Soeur  Melalne, 
Golden  Christine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Cossack,  Meteor, 
Cedo  Nulli,  Julio  la  Gravdre.— F.  Holt. 

—  Id  answer  to  “  An  Amateur  In  Chrysanthemum 
Qrowinur  ”  I  send  the  followini?  list,  which  I  have  found 
to  be  satisfactory  for  a  small  collection  I  obtained  flowers 
frot^mjqsli  three  o  onths  and  in  the  greatest 

proiusioti :  &ra<lamo  Desg range,  Mrs.  Cullingford,  Frederic 
^«£]Wnit/K^TbdQ»j  jAtelj^  SnaifteTMrs.  Rundle.  George 
'G1«id>\  ’  Ehipreiw^ of" '  fnma,~^ (Jubrnsey  Nugget,  Mrs. 
[3raKU>c.c,  B  Lord  BeaconsOeld, 

And  Ettiel.-  ii'rijj  ■Cuii’Hgf.r'rd  commenced  to  bloom 
September  25,  and  had  over  forty  good  blossoms  ;  on  the 
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Guernsey  Nugget  I  counted  sixty  large  flowers  ;  and  the 
Golden  Dragon  was  in  peifection  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
had  flowers  6|  inches  across.  I  shall  be  pleased  If  my 
experience  is  of  any  help.— Dublin  Amatrur. 

- Let  “Amateur”  try  the  following  list  of  twenty 

sorts,  all  are  very  satisfactory :  Golden  Queen  of  England, 
Sultan,  Elaine,  James  Salter,  Guernsey  Nugget,  King  of 
Crimsons,  Mrs.  O.  Bundle,  White  Irisenna,  Empress  of 
India,  Meg  Merrilies,  Cossack,  Madame  D’Andiginer,  M. 
Crousse,  Purple  King,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  Alfonso,  General  Bainbrigge,  Lady  Harding,  and 
Emperor  Nicholas.— Corisande. 

12553.— Medeola  asparaffoides.  —  This 
was  printed  Medesla  in  the  query,  but  1  pre¬ 
sume  that  was  a  misprint.  The  following 
quotation  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons’  bulb 
catalogue  may  be  useful  to  **  O.  L.”  :  Medeola 
asparagoides  (Smilax),  a  lovely  greenhouse 
climber,  and  a  valuable  plant  for  hanging 
baiskets  ;  the  slender,  small,  cordate,  dark  green 
foliage  of  this  plant  is  extensively  used  in 
America  for  e^rgnes  and  table  arrangements 
of  all  kinds.  The  Palermitan  ladies  use  sprays 
of  this  with  Camellias  for  personal  adornment, 
as  it  outlives  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
ball-room  all  other  green  foliage.  A  good  potful 
should  always  be  in  readiness  to  cut  from.” — 
T.  J.  W. 

12480  and  12490.— Tuberous  Begronias. 
— It  is  certainly  better  to  shake  the  tubers  out 
of  the  old  soils  and  repot  in  fresh  compost. 
They  will  bloom  fairly  well  when  not  repotted 
if  constantly  fed  with  liquid  manure  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  grow,  but  they  will  not  grow 
so  vigorously,  and  the  flowers  w'ill  not  ^  so 
lar^e  as  when  the  plants  are  supplied  with 
entirely  fresh  compost.  If  grown  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  pot  them  about  the  beginning  of 
April ;  drain  the  pots  well  and  use  a  compost 
of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf- soil,  with 
plenty  of  white  sand  in  it.  Let  the  pots  be 
just  large  enough  to  allow  a  margin  for  water¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  better  to  shift  later  on,  when  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots,  than  to  put  the  tubers  in 
their  blooming  pots  at  once.  Water  very  care¬ 
fully  until  the  plants  come  into  full  growth, 
and  then  more  freely. — J.  Cobnhill. 

12486.— Flowers  for  bouquets.— Two  of 
the  best  flowers  in  cultivation  are  Paris  Daisies  : 
Etoile  d’Or  and  Halleri.  The  former,  if  grown 
along  in  pots  through  the  summer  in  the  open 
air,  and  all  flower  buds  pinched  out  as  they 
form  until  mid- September,  will  bloom  well 
during  the  winter  in  a  cool  house.  Halleri  re¬ 
quires  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Cyclamens  are  fine  for  button- holes,  and  if 
young  plants  are  procured  soon,  and  are  grown 
along  under  glass  through  the  summer,  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  and  syringed  twice  a  day  in  hot 
weather,  they  will  come  into  flower  by  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  spring  and  summer  zonal  Geraniums, 
both  single  and  double,  are  useful.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  grown  in  the  open,  and  brought  in  in 
October,  will  yield  blooms  for  cutting  up  to 
Christmas  if  right  kinds  are  selected. — J.  C.  B. 

12524.— TropSBOlum  Jarratti.— Probably 
the  tubers  were  not  potted  at  the  right  time. 
Unless  they  are  potted  up  by  the  middle  of 
September  there  is  but  little  chance  of  their 
blooming  well,  as  they  should  make  strong 
growth  by  winter.  Then  they  continue  grow¬ 
ing  slowly  through  the  winter  months  and 
quickly  in  early  spring,  coming  well  into  flower 
by  April.  Both  bracyseras  and  Jarratti  should 
be  potted  the  last  week  in  August  if  the  plants 
are  to  give  a  full  idea  of  their  worth.  For  a 
good-sized  tuber,  a  6-inch  pot  will  be  large 
enough,  and  the  best  compost  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  of  white  sana.  Thorough  drainage  is  an 
essential  point  in  the  culture  of  these  tuberous- 
rooted  Tropieolums,  as  the  shoots  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  an  overdose  of  water.  When  once 
they  come  to  a  standstill  from  this  cause  they 
are  long  in  shooting  away  again  into  free 
growth.  Use  the  soil  moist,  and  only  just 
cover  the  tuber,  giving  a  moderate  watering 
after  potting.  If  the  pots  can  be  plunged  to 
the  rims  in  a  frame  or  cool  house  the  soil  can 
be  preserved  in  a  more  uniform  state  of  mois¬ 
ture,  aud  I  always  find  that  a  larger  amount  of 
roots  are  made  when  it  can  be  kept  just  moist 
without  having  to  water.  Managed  in  this 
way  a  sprinkle  now  and  then  will  keep  the  soil 
from  drying  out,  especially  if  the  surface  is 
covered  with  moss  and  the  hot  snn<ESpt  away. 
If  it  Is  not  oonvenie:nit  to  plunge  tllBm-||^Q^ 
may  be  placed  within  others  a  raw"  ot^wo 
larger,  and  be  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  green¬ 


house  out  of  the  draught  until  they  come  well 
into  growth,  when  they  must  have  a  light  posi¬ 
tion.  At  all  times  give  plenty  of  air,  as  they 
come  from  a  moist,  temperate  climate  where 
they  get  the  sea  breeze  tempered  by  moisture. 
When  they  begin  to  grow  train  the  shoots  to  a 
trellis  or  up  the  rafters  of  the  house.  In  the 
latter  way  they  look  uncommonly  well  drooping 
down  in  graceful  flower-laden  festoons.  In 
winter  give  only  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
moist,  the  rule  at  all  times  being  to  allow  it  to 
become  nearly  dry  before  watering. — Byflekt. 

-  It  appears  that  the  shoots  which  die  must  In  some 

way  vet  injured,  and  a  very  little  will  do  this.  It  is  not 
usual  for  the  plant  to  behave  In  this  way.  The  treatment 
so  far  is  light.  They  should  alwavs  be  grown  and  flowered 
in  a  bouse  in  which  Are  heat  is  only  used  to  keep  out  frost. 
— J.  C.  C. 

12531.— Sowlngr  Begronia  seed.— I  fancy 
there  are  more  failures  due  to  amateurs  trying 
to  follow  the  directions  generally  printed  on  the 
packets  containing  such  small  seed  as  Begonia 
than  to  any  other  cause.  The  directions  gene¬ 
rally  end  thus  :  **  Cover  the  seeds  lightly  with 
very  fine  sifted  soil,  and  water  with  a  fine 
rose  watering-can,  &c.,”  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  the  seed  will  be  covered  with  soil  deeper 
than  the  young  plant  can  push  through,  or  else 
it  will  be  washea  out  over  the  rim  of  the  pot  or 
pan.  The  best  plan  I  have  found  with  all  such 
small  seeds  is  this: — Fill  your  pot  or  pan  or 
box  with  soil  as  the  directions  on  the  packet 
tell  you ;  then,  after  having  pressed  it  pretty 
firmly,  give  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a  few  knocks 
with  the  hand  enough  to  slightly  loosen  the 
pressed  down  surface  of  the  soil ;  dust  your 
seed  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  surface  ;  do 
not  cover  with  soil,  but  put  a  square  of  glass 
over  the  pot  or  pan  ;  cover  with  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  plunge  in  heat.  Watch  the  seed- 
pan  twice  a  day,  and  on  the  first  sign  of  a  pair 
of  tiny  green  leaves  just  tilt  your  glass  ever  so 
little  and  give  a  little  more  light  by  changing 
the  brown  paper,  with  which  your  pan  should  be 
covered  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  piece  of  news¬ 
paper.  Very  gradually  inure  your  young 
plants  to  more  air  and  light,  and  when  large 
enough  prick  out  into  small  pots  and  shift  on 
as  required.  A  critical  time  with  young  plants 
is  their  first  two  or  three  waterings,  and  on  no 
account  attempt  to  do  this  overhe^  until  they 
look  strong  and  robust,  but  stand  your  pot  or 
pan  in  another  of  water  so  that  it  may  find  its 
way  up  through  the  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
and  not  down  through  the  plants  to  the  roots 
(bottom)  of  the  pot.  Unless  you  have  a  room 
or  house  in  which  you  can  depend  on  a  moist 
damp  atmosphere,  with  a  regular  temperature, 
yon  should  not  commence  operations  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  March,  for  if  dependent  on  a 
hotbed  the  young  plants  will  be  almost  certain 
to  get  a  check  during  the  cold  drying  winds  of 
March  and  early  April. — Corks,  Sxoaixsea 

If  **  Jupiter”  has  no  stove  I  advise  him  to 
defer  sowing  Begonia  seed  until  June  or  July, 
as  Nature  would  at  that  time  assist  a  good  deal. 
I  raise  large  quantities  every  year,  and  proceed 
as  follows :  Use  perfectly  clean  and  dry 
48  size  pots,  putting  in  2  inches  of  drainage, 
and  over  this  a  little  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  Prepare 
many  pots  as  required,  and  fill  to  within 
1  inch  with  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
light  loam  and  leaf- mould,  and  sufficient  silver- 
sand  to  keep  it  well  open,  gently  and  firmly 
forcing  it  down.  Now  water  thoroughly  with 
tepid  water,  and  when  well  drained  sow  the 
se^.  The  seed  being  sown,  a  very  little  fine 
soil  should  be  scattered  over  it,  but  not  any 
more  than  is  just  equal  to  covering  it.  The 
seed  pots  should  now  be  plunged  in  a  pit  or 
frame,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  65  degs.  to  75  degs. , 
and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  which  should 
be  tilted  about  an  hour  every  day.  When  the 
young  plants  begin  to  show,  which  will  be  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks  if  all  has  gone  well, 
entirely  remove  the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  out  into  small  60  s, 
two  or  three  in  a  pot,  using  the  same  compost, 
and  growing  rapidly  on.  Never  water  the  seed 
pots  from  the  top,  as  a  drop  of  water  standing 
round  the  collar  of  a  young  Begonia  is  often 
fatal,  but  plunge  the  pots  nearly  to  the  brim  in 
tepid  water,  allowing  them  to  remain  for  fifteen 
minutes. — A.  E.  A.,  Ipswich. 

.—Bose  cuttings  in  bottles.— “  S 
^  s  Pupil  ”  evidently  took  his  cutf.Irgn 
ler  too  late  in  the  season,  June  beiug  tfie 
ist  month.  Let  him  examine  them,  if 


they  are  swelling,  or  have  formed  a  calloaitv  at 
the  end,  they  will  soon  put  forth  roots.  Their 
remaining  green  so  long  a  time  argues  well  for 
ultimate  success.  As  **  A.  H.  P.’s  plants  are  so 
late  I  should  advise  him  to  keep  them  in  pots 
the  first  season,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
losing  them.  I  rooted  several  cuttings  last 
summer,  most  of  which  are  now  in  small  pots 
doing  well. — Cora  Brka,  Portmauth. 

12484.— Calceolaria  cuttings.— Let  them  remain. 
They  will  take  root  by  spring,  but  you  must  keep  the  frost 
from  them.  When  the  weather  is  mild  give  plenty  of  air, 
and  see  that  the  soil  does  not  become  dry.  Perhaps  the 
cuttings  wore  from  the  hard  wood.  They  should  be  very- 
succulent  shoota,  and  if  put  in  early  in  October  they  will 
be  well  rooted  by  the  end  of  the  year.— J.  C  B. 

12549.— White  Cineraria  (/.  C.  Pa/mer).— Your 
Cineraria  is  a  good  white  variety,  as  pure  as  any  we  have 
seen.  It  will  probably  not  come  true  from  seed.— Eo.  O.  I. 

12619.— Yellow  Chryaanthemuma  for  late 
bloom.— Grandiflora  is  the  latest  of  all  yellow-flowered 
varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  The  colour  is  a 
clear  bright  yellow,  but  it  is  not  a  full  flower.  Thnnbcrg 
is  the  next  in  point  of  lateness,  and  Is  a  fuller  and  better- 
formed  flower  ;  colour,  deep  golden  yellow.— J.  C.  C. 

—  Grandiflora,  good  yellosM  Meg  Merrilies,  pale  ; 
The  Mikado,  bronay  yellow.— F.  Holt. 

-  The  best  late  yellow  Chrysanthemum  is  Mr. 

Barnes,  a  very  line  Japanese  variety.- Urbs. 

12677.— Pot  roots  of  Dahlias.— These  are  tubers 
grown  either  from  cuttings  or  seed,  and  not  planted  out  in 
the  open,  but  matured  in  pots.  The  term  is  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  tubers  which  have  be^n  planted  out 
and  lifted  from  the  ground  in  autumn.  The  latter  are 
naturally  larger  and  more  vigorous. — T.  J.  W. 

12636  —Cape  Ivy.— We  have  grown  this  Senecio  for 
many  years,  and  always  out-of-doors.  It  has  lived  through 
every  winter  except  the  very  severe  ones.  If  grown  In  a 
pot  it  requires  stove  heat  to  flower  it  and  rich  sail.  Your 
plant  has  probably  a  wireworm  in  the  pot,  or  perhaps  has 
been  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  and  then  watered.  Cut  it 
down  and  give  it  a  little  bottom-heat.- Corisande. 


Lapagroria  alba. — In  a  garden  where  this 
lovely  greenhouse  climber  is  grown  to  perfection 
the  secret  of  success  seems  to  be  a  suitable  com¬ 
post,  ample  drainage,  and  a  genial  atmosphere 
during  the  growing  season.  J^in  water  only  is 
used  for  watering  it.  The  roof  of  the  house  is 
glazed  with  a  glass  which  breaks  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  but,  at  the  same  time,  admits  plenty 
of  light,  much  more  than  if  shading  were  used. 
The  compost  in  which  it  is  planted  is  peat,  got 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  a  small  quantity 
of  charcoal,  broken  bricks  and  sUver  sand 
being  scattered  throughout  it  to  keep  the 
whole  sweet  and  porous.  The  method  taken 
to  keep  insect  enemies  in  check  is  careful  spong¬ 
ing  with  some  insecticide,  and  syringing  on  clear 
fifty getting  well  under  the  leaves. — L. 

Q-olden  Oiub  Moss. — Verdure  in  Club 
Mosses  we  all  admire,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  also  welcome  a  variety 
which,  as  regards  colour,  affords  a  decided  con¬ 
trast.  Selsginella  Krausaiana  aurea,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  golden  hue,  will  probably  be  a 
pretty  general  favourite,  although,  like  the 
Golden  Moneywort,  it  will  not  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  supplant  or  even  equal  the  typical  form. 
It  is,  however,  a  welcome  addition  to  that  class 
of  plants  which  are  so  nearly  hardy  that  tbe 
mere  shelter  of  a  glass  roof  alone  sufi^ces  to 
keep  them  in  health  and  beauty  throughout  our 
long  and  trying  winter,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
bo  found  of  great  service  in  the  establishment 
of  cool  or  cold  winter  gardens  and  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture.  In  almost  every  way  that  the  green  form 
is  used  the  golden  variety  may  be  employed. 
— C. 

LINUM  TRIGYNUM. 

Some  years  i^o,  on  a  dark,  foggy,  rainy  day  in 
November,  I  visited  Chatsworth,  and  after 
passing  through  the  Orchid  houses,  glancing  at 
the  Chrysanthemums,  and  admiring  the  Palma 
and  other  foliage  plants,  I  arrived  at  the  portals 
of  the  huge  conservatory,  and  stood  amazed. 
On  each  side  of  the  central  carriage  drive  that 
divides  thin  house  were  magnificent  bashes  of 
glowing  gold,  so  much  larger  than  any  of  tbe 
kind  that  I  had  seen  before,  that  I  could  not 
for  the  moment  call  to  mind  the  name  of  the 
plant.  It  was  Linum  trigynum.  If  the  reader 
can  imagine  trusses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  flowers, 
each  flower  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  quite 
as  fiat  and  circular,  and  of  brighter  orange  than 
the  brightest  Calceolaria,  he  will  have  some 
conception  of  what  dense  bashes,  4  feet  to  6  feet 
high,  aud  of  the  same  diameter,  must  appear  on 
euch  ii  day  [  plfttts  were  growing  in  the 

I  open  border  Of  the  house,  and  were  bashes  such 
what  the  plant  must  b« 
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in  it«  nntive  habitnt.  But  it  in  not  everyone 
who  can  grow  thii  Linnm  in  a  conservatory 
border,  ae  it  requites,  to  bloom  thoroughly, 
eoraething  more  than  the  heat  of  a  conservatory, 
and  this  cannot  always  be  given. 

The  mistake  in  its  cultivation  has  been  green¬ 
house  treatment,  as  the  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies  and  requires  a  warm  temperature. 
The  right  treatment  to  follow  is  to  take  cuttings 
of  either  the  young  or  the  ripened  wood  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  to  strike  them  in  gentle  or  bottom - 
heat.  They  strike  with  great  freedom,  so  that 
from  a  single  plant  a  large  stock  may  soon  be 
obtained.  When  rooted  pot  them  off  singly, 
atiug  a  oompost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
to  which  sand  and  charcoal  broken  small  may 
be  added  to  make  it  porous.  Keep  the  plants 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  until  they  are  established 
in  the  fresh  pots,  and  then  gradually  inure 
them  to  more  air.  Once  establUhed,  they  will 
grow  with  great  rapidity  ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  stop  them  until  the  pots  arc  well  filled 
with  roots.  Then  dry  them  for  a  few  days  and 
cut  them  boldly  back  to  within  .3  inches  or 
4  ioches  of  the  pot.  This  will  cause  them  to 
break  a  number  of 
ihoots  from  the  base, 
and  from  these  suffi¬ 
cient  may  be  selected 
to  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  plant.  When 
the  young  shoots  are 
shout  an  inch  long 
repot  the  plants  into 
pots  two  sizes  larger 
than  those  they  have 
been  in  ;  use  the  same 
compost  and  add  a 
sprinkling  of  bone- 
dust  to  it.  If  kept  in 
a  temperature  of  from 
00  degs.  to  70  degs., 
freely  syringed  t^ce 
or  thrice  a  day,  and 
assisted,  after  the  pots 
are  fall  of  roots,  with 
weak  liquid  manure, 
they  will,  after  this 
shift,  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  so  as  to  form 
handsome  specimens 
from  IS  inches  to  2  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the 
same  in  height.  They 
will  require  to  be 
stopped  once  or  twice 
dnring  the  season,  but 
last  stopping  should 
not  be  later  than  the 
end  of  July  or  the 
young  wood  will  not 
get  sufficiently  ripe  to 
admit  of  blooming. 

The  greenhouse  will 
be  the  best  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn,  and 
care  must  be  taken 
to  bring  the  plants 
gradually  into  a  state 
of  rest.  If  desired 
they  may  receive  a 
second  shift,  but  this 

is  not  necessary  unless  very  large  ^ _ 

are  required.  By  the  end  of  September 
some  of  them  may  be  plaoed  in  a  higher  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  they  will  begin  to  bloom  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  continue  in  flower  until  the  spring. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  the  plant  is  its  liability 
to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  ;  this  pest  grows  fat 
upon  it  with  singular  rapidity,  and  a  sharp 
watch  must  be  kept.  The  spider  can  best  be 
kept  In  check  by  laying  the  plants  upon  their 
sides,  if  they  are  in  pots,  at  least  ence  a  week, 
and  syringing  them  thoroughly  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  This  mil  dislodge  the  in¬ 
sects  and  also  their  eggs.  Should  the  plants  by 
any  mischance  become  infested,  syringe  them 
immediately,  and  dust  with  sulphur.  In  the 
second  season,  when  the  plants  have  done  bloom¬ 
ing,  they  may  be  dried  off  a  little,  and  then 
pruned  close  back.  After  they  break,  thin  oat 
the  superfinons  shoots,  shake  the  soil  from  the 
roots  without  injuring  them,  and  repot  into 
fresh  soil.  The  treatment  as  to  tempenCfote^ 
potting,  and  watering  wili  b8  l;|bie^af.ins  as^r^k^ 
the  first  season.  Handsome  plants  ormTlr 
Linnm  may  thus  be  grown  with  little  trouble, 
and  the  display  of  bloom  will  be  very  striking. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

LONG  LASTING  ANNUALS. 

The  object  of  the  following  remarks  is  to  direct 
attention  to  a  few  annual  flowers  that  last  long 
in  blossom.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
those  who  require  large  numbers  of  summer¬ 
flowering  plants  for  beds  and  borders  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  annual  flowers  so  much  as 
they  might  do,  considering  the  little  trouble  in¬ 
volved  in  raising  them  and  the  variety  which 
they  afford  both  in  growth  and  flower.  They 
ought  certainly  to  deserve  a  better  fate  than  is 
generally  assigned  to  them  ;  they  are  often 
sown  where  the  soil  is  poor,  and  where  most 
of  the  moisture  which  it  contains  is  sucked  out 
of  it  by  the  roots  of  other  plants. 

In  the  cultivation  of  annuals,  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  the  position 
be  open  to  the  sun,  and  that  the 
soil  ^  as  well  prepared  as  if  it  were 
required  for  zoual  Pelargoniums. 

These  conditions,  moreover,  will 
avail  but  little  if  the  common  error 


The  Yellow  Winter-blccmlng  Flax  (Linum  tiigynum). 


plants 'is  committed  of  allowing  the  plants  to  be 
too  much  crowded.  Two-thirds  of  the  annual 
flowers  sown  by  the  inexperienced  are  allowed 
to  stand  too  thickly  on  the  ground  ;  the 
result  is,  that  the  plants  do  not  attain  their 
true  character  ;  they  are  puny  in  growth,  and 
oonseqnently  short-lived.  In  one  sense  it  is  a 
misfortune  that  annual  flower  seeds  are  so 
cheap,  as  their  very  cheapness  favours  thick 
sowing.  The  seeds  of  annnals  vary  a  good  deal 
in  size,  and  to  sow  all  at  one  depth  would  be  to 
invite  failure.  The  smallest  seeds  should  be 
sown  on  the  surface,  which  should  first 
be  made  level  with  the  back  «f  a  trowel, 
and  the  seeds  scattered  thinly  all  over  the 
part  made  smooth ;  some  siftM  soil  should 
then  be  lightly  sprinkled  over  them.  The 
seeds  of  Sweet  Peas,  Convolvulases,  Lupines, 
Candytufts,  and  all  others  of  si^ar  size 
should  be  sown  in  drills  varying  ia  depth  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch,  according 
^to  Most  annnal  flowers,  too,  are 

il0M[^ted  by  having  all  their  petrds 
piokq^y^  especially  Sweet  Peas, Con vol'hiiiiueSi 
Nasturtiums,  Candytufts,  and  all  other  vigorons; 
growers  on  which  the  seed  vessels  are  snifi- 


ciently  prominent  to  be  capable  of  being  re 
moved  without  too  much  looking  after,  and, 
like  many  other  subjects,  they  are  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  copious  watering  in  dry  weather. 

PoRTDLACAS.  —  These  are  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  flowers. 
Given  a  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow, 
and  there  is  no  other  annual  flower  so 
rich  in  colouring  that  can  be  had  with 
so  little  trouble.  They  are,  however, 
rather  peculiar  as  regards  their  requirements. 
They  must  have  a  position  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  they  must  accommodated  with  a 
compost  containing  equal  parts  of  old  lime  dust, 
or  rather  old  mortar,  sand,  and  soil.  This  com¬ 
post  most  be  well  mixed  together,  and  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed  3  inches  thick.  In  this  mix¬ 
ture  Portulacas  will 
thrive  much  better 
than  if  planted  in  com¬ 
mon  soil.  With  rc* 
1  ere  nee  to  varieties, 
there  are  both  doable 
and  single ;  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  the 
single  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Of  these  there 
are  about  eight  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have 
them  all  separate,  and 
mix  the  seed  all  to¬ 
gether  before  sowing. 
Early  in  April  prepare 
some  4-inch  pots,  have 
them  drained,  and 
half  filled  with  potting 
soil,  filling  up  the  re¬ 
maining  space  with 
the  same  kind  of 
material  as  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  bed  ;  in 
this  the  seed  may  be 
sown,  about  a  dozen 
seeds  in  each  pot,  and 
very  lightly  covered 
with  sandy  soil.  The 

Kta  may  then  have 

_  ^ _  _  taken  to  a  warm 

shelf  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  As  these  plants 
in  all  stages  of  growth  are  impatient  of  too  much 
moisture,  the  seed  poU  had  better  be  shaded 
with  sheets  of  paper  until  the  plants  appear.  It 
must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  seeds  can¬ 
not  germinate  in  dry  dust ;  an  occasional 
watering  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  soil  moist.  The  plants  must  be  kept  growing 
in  a  warm  house  until  the  end  of  May ;  they 
should  then  be  taken  to  a  cold  frame,  where  the 
lights  can  be  taken  off  daring  the  daytime  ;  a 
week  of  such  hardening  will  prepare  them  for 
planting.  The  plants  should  bo  turned  out  of 
their  pots  without  being  disturbed,  and,  as  they 
are  not  strong- growing  subjects,  the  pots  onght 
not  to  be  placed  more  than  7  inches  apart  each 
way.  If  the  weather  should  be  very  dry  at 
planting  time,  a  little  water  can  be  given  to 
settle  the  soil  about  their  roots ;  in  ordinary 
summers  they  will  want  no  further  help  from 
the  watering-pot.  In  hot  dry  comers  near  the 
house  where  low  growing  plants  are  admissible 
(for  they  do  not  rise  more  than  2  inches  above 
the  surface),  these  plants  will  thrive  where 
many  others  would  fi^,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  give  no  trouble. 

GodeTIas. — Not  many  annuals  are  more 
striking  than  the  Godetias.  The  individual 
flowers  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  attractive, 
and  these  are  produced  with  such  freedom  that 
the  beauty  of  the  plants  does  not  wane  from  the 
beginning  of  July  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
For  small  beds  or  for  clamps  in  the  mixed 
border  they  are  eminently  suited.  The  main 
point  in  their  management  is  to  keep  them 
always  growing,  and  then  plenty  of  flowers  will 
surely  result.  To  accomplish  this  all  the  seed 
vessels  must  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
and  they  must  oe  given  a  good  soil  and  plenty 
of  water  daring  dry  weather,  especially  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  If  required 
to  make  a  bed,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a 
pan  early  in  April,  and  the  plants  brought 
onG!6igi|>>tJi  oiid.er  glass  in  a  temperature 
i^b^nt  ^  degs,^,  .they  .ynav  be  put  in 
^W,^ohe  Ini  half-a-dozen  may 

d  »  fi-inch  pot.  In 


ie  ikst  wwi  they  may  be  tamed 
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ont  in  the  bed  about  6  inohea  apart  all  ways. 
The  beat  varieties  are  Lady  Albemarle,  crimson  ; 
llosea  alba,  crimson  and  white,  and  The  Bride. 
For  the  mixed  border  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
early  in  April  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 
As  soon  as  they  attain  a  height  of  .‘1  inches  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart. 

Alonsoa  LiNiFOLiA.—This  is  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  striking  plant,  but,  being  a  continuous 
bloomer  and  ditl'erent  in  habit  from  the  others, 
I  have  selected  it  for  the  sake  of  variety.  It 
produces  innumerable  scarlet  blossoms  on  short 
sturdy  branches,  pleasing  if  not  showy.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  March,  and  the 
plants  brought  on  in  a  hotbed  until  the  middle 
of  May,  when  they  may  have  cooler  quarters 
preparatory  to  being  planted  out.  To  be  success¬ 
fully  used  for  beds,  each  plant  ought  to  be  well 
established  in  a  .3- inch  pot  by  the  end  of  May, 
when  they  may  be  hardened  oil'  and  put  out  in 
the  bod  a  week  later.  This  Alonsoa  is  hardly 
showy  enough  for  large  mixed  borders. 

Linu.m  QRANOiPLOKDM  is  admirably  suited  for 
bedding,  as  it  commences  to  flower  in  July,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  far  into  the  autumn.  Its 
growth  is  light  and  elegant,  and  it  produces  its 
blossoms  so  freely  that  it  makes  an  eflective 
small  bed.  It  looks  best,  perhaps,  in  a  round 
bed,  with  the  centre  somewhat  raised.  The 
flowers  being  scarlet,  a  band  of  blue  Lobelia 
may  be  placed  next  to  it,  and  then  an  edging  of 
Golden  Feather  Py rethrum.  Thus  arranged,  a 
pleasing  eflect  will  be  the  result.  As  regards  culti¬ 
vation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  requires 
a  fairly  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  in  dry 
weather.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  do  not 
transplant  well  if  sown  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
necessary  to  disturb  its  root  very  much.  Being  a 
hardy  annual,  it  mi^  be  sown  early  in  April  in 
warm  positions  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
much  with  it  for  bedding  purposes,  i.c.^  when 
sown  where  it  is  to  flower,  as  it  begins  to  bloom 
too  late  ;  I  therefore  prefer  to  sow  half-a-dozen 
seeds  in  a  .S-inch  pot  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  raise  the  plants  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  The 
number  of  pots  to  be  sown  must  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  bed  to  l>e  filled  ;  the  pots  need 
not  be  drained.  If  they  arc  filled  to  within 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  any 
ordinary  potting  soil  that  has  been  first  sifted, 
and  the  seeds  are  covered  by  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch,  they  will  soon  vegetate,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  the  plants  will  1)e  large  enough 
to  plant  out.  They  may  then  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  without  dividing  them.  Plants  required 
for  mixed  borders  may  also  be  raised  in  the 
same  way. 

French  Marioolds  make  such  excellent  beds, 
that  one  cannot  aflbrd  to  overlook  them  ;  their 
merits  are,  however,  pretty  well  understood  by 
cultivators.  In  regard  to  their  management,  I 
must  remark  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  too 
early.  I  sow  about  the  middle  of  April  in  pans 
or  boxes  rather  thinly,  in  order  to  give  the  young 
plants  room.  From  the  pans  they  are  planted 
out  at  the  end  of  May  where  they  are  to  flower. 
Tagetes  pumila,  also  closely  allied  to  these 
Marigolds,  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time 
and  treated  in  the  same  way.  I  may  remark 
that  this  Tagetes  is  a  capital  substitute  for 
yellow  Calceolarias  where  they  do  not  succeed, 
or  it  may  be  used  as  a  yellow  bedding  plant. 
Independent  of  any  such  consideration,  we  have 
no  plant  amongst  the  general  summer  bedders 
that  lasts  so  long  in  flower  as  this  Tagetes. 
After  heavy  autumn  winds  and  rains  it  remains 
bright  and  cheerful.  It  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  in  a  sheltered  situation  it  defies  everything 
but  frost. 

Convolvulus  minor. — This  is  unquestionably 
the  best  blue  hardy  annual  we  possess.  It  makes 
an  eflective  small  bed  or  an  edging  to  a  large 
one.  The  seed  may  be  sown  where  it  is  to 
flower,  or  it  may  be  freely  used  for  mixed  beds 
or  borders.  J.  C.  C. 


Single  Dahlias  from  seed. — These  are 
useful  in  a  cut  state,  but  they  must  be  sown 
early,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  strong  by  May,  for 
our  summers  are  too  short  to  allow  any 
lengthened  flowering  season  before  frost  outs 
them  down.  With  strong  roots,  however,  to 
begin  with,  and  planted  out  very  early  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  spring  frosts  by  somjrtlTfehjt^ve^ 
Ing,  they  attain  largo  prc-por'iion^yJltfiAdc 
of  July,  and  from  that  date  until  rfae^mtodle 
October  yield  a  continuous  supply  of  brillia^ 
flowers. — U. 


PENTSTEMONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 


The  beauty  and  efiectiveness  of  Pentstemons 
entitle  them  to  a  foremost  position  among 

farden  flowers,  yet  a  good  display  of  them  is 
nt  seldom  seen.  This  is  prol^bly  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Pentstemons 
are  regarded  by  many  as  a  truly  hardv  perennial, 
whereas  it  is  only  in  very  favourable  soils  and 
situations  that  it  flourbhes.  In  many  places, 
especially  where  the  natural  soil  is  heavy  and 
moisture-holding,  Pentstemons  generally  either 
die  completely  away,  or  become  so  enfeebled 
the  second  year  as  to  be  of  but  little  value.  In 
severe  winters  they  are  apt  to  be  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  even  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
lusty  vigour  of  youth.  In  such  cases  there  must 
be  annual  propagation  of  some  kind,  so  that  a 
stock  of  young  plants  may  be  always  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  thus  sufler  or  perish. 
None,  indeed,  need  mind  the  trouble  which  this 
involves,  for  the  Pentstemon  will  when  well 
cared  for  yield  as  large  an  amount  of  satisfaction 
as  any  of  those  tender  plants  that  are  so  popular 
in  open-air  gardens  during  the  summer  season. 

I  have  never  found  any  difliculty  in  propa¬ 
gating  Pentstemons  when  I  could  get  the  right 
kind  of  cuttings.  Young  succulent  shoots, 
such  as  spring  from  the  rootstock,  strike  freely, 
but  they  are  not  always  obtainable  at  the  time 
when  the  great  bulk  of  bedding  plants  is 
increased.  It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a 
period  of  hot,  dry  weather  exercises  such  an 
exhaustive  eflect  on  plants  that  have  bloomed 
or  are  blooming  freely  as  to  render  the  wood 
hard  and  sapless,  and  when  such  is  the  case, 
propagation  is  uncertain  and  diflicult,  for  even 
if  cuttings  made  from  such  unsuitable  material 
strike,  they  never  make  good,  vigorous  plants. 
In  order  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  Pentstemons,  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  taken  now  and  then  from  early 
summer  onwards.  In  June  and  July  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  succulent  shoots,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  from  a  good  blooming  plant 
without  much  detracting  from  its  decorative 
value.  Struck  at  that  time  they  make  good 
plants  by  autumn,  and  planted  out  the  following 
March  they  form  grand  flowering  specimens  that 
year.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  round  the 
edge  ofa4^-inch  pot  in  very  sandy  soiland  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  if  possible,  in  a  north  aspect. 
When  rooted,  harden  off,  and  eventually  pot  off 
singly,  keeping  them  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  Winter 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  never  taking  off  air  unless 
very  hard  weather  should  occur,  and  giving  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  From  March 
onwards  pull  off  the  light  every  day  in  fine 
weather,  leaving  it  off  when  the  nights  are  mild. 
If  the  points  of  the  shoots  have  been  pinched, 
this  treatment  will  have  for  result  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sturdy,  bushy  little  plants,  which,  if 
carefully  planted,  will  make  a  fine  show.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  easiest  way,  and  one  more  often 
practised  now  than  formerly,  is  the  raising  of 
seedlings.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  every  year 
will  ensure  a  good  supply  of  young  plants,  which, 
in  a  general  way,  grow  with  more  freedom  than 
those  obtained  by  means  of  cuttings.  If  sown 
in  June  the  young  plants  will  attain  good 
strength  by  autumn ;  and  if  two  sowings  are 
made,  one  about  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
other  a  month  later,  a  better  succession  of 
bloom  will  be  secured.  These  seedlings  should 
be  treated  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  cut¬ 
tings,  nursed  along  in  the  young  and  tender 
stage  of  growth,  but  exposed  to  the  open  air 
when  largo  enough  to  bear  heavy  rains  without 
injury.  A  bed  of  seedling  Pentstemons  of  a  good 
strain  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  floral  displays, 
and  must  charm  all  who  have  an  eye  for  beauty 
of  form  and  colour,  independent  of  mere 
brilliancy ;  and  naturally  the  raising  of  seed¬ 
lings  has  more  interest,  as  one  never  knows 
what  is  coming,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  some 
variation  in  tint  from  year  to  year. 

Pentstemons,  more  than  many  things,  love  a 
good,  free,  and  deeply  stirred  soil,  and  did  my 
means  equal  my  love  for  this  flower,  I  would 
take  ca^  that  the  plants  had  fully  2  feet  of 
good  loam  at  their  disposal.  What  Pentste- 
mons  beat  like  is  loam  rather  light  than  other¬ 
wise,  with  a  moderate  addition  of  leaf-soil  or 
tughly  rotted  manure.  With  good  drainage, 
thus  situated  will  bear  a  considerable 
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the  case  of  light,  porous  soil,  deep  tilth  is  the 
great  point  to  keep  in  view,  aud  18  inches  at 
least  in  depth  should  be  secured.  With  a  good 
mulch  of  short  manure  in  summer,  there  will 
be  no  difliculty  in  growing  Pentstemons  in 
soils  which  naturally  dry  up  quickly  in  hot 
weather.  When  Pentstemons  are  found  not  to 
sufler  much  in  winter,  they  may  be  planted  in 
October,  as  then  they  become  well  established 
by  the  beginning  of  the  following  summer  ; 
otherwise  the  middle  of  March  is  time  enough. 
Plant  firmly  and  mulch  with  about  3  inches  of 
Cocoa-nut  nbre  or  short  manure.  C. 
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TOO  MANY  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 
Tub  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea- scented  varie¬ 
ties  of  Roses  have  taken  such  a  fast  hold  of  the 
Rose-loving  public,  that  weeping  and  climbing 
Roses,  especially  those  that  were  in  favour  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  are  now  quietly 
elbowed  out  of  the  garden.  Against  the  merits 
of  the  new-comers — the  Hybrids  and  the  Teas — 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say ;  but  do  not  the 
owners  of  gardens  deny  themselves  some 
pleasure  by  allowing  one  or  two  sections  of 
lloses  to  monopolise  to  the  extent  they  do  nearly 
every  garden  ?  If  not  aware  of  the  fact,  I  am 
prepared  to  show  them  that  such  is  the  case. 
They  not  only  deny  themselves  the  form  of  tree 
for  which  their  present  favourites  cannot  be  made 
available,  but  they  lose  the  choice  of  selecting 
many  old  and  useful  hardy  Roses  that  they  might 
plant  without  fear  of  a  hard  winter  doing  them 
any  injury,  and  which,  when  once  planted  in  a  good 
soil,  would  last  for  many  years  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  trouble.  1  write  thus  advisedly. 
The  formality  existing  in  Rose  gardens  in  nine¬ 
teen  cases  out  of  every  twenty  is  discreditable 
to  us.  Broader  views  both  as  to  the  formation 
of  Rose  gardens,  and  also  the  selection  of 
varieties  from  the  various  sections  of  Roses,  must 
be  adopted  if  we  are  to  have  satisfactory  results. 
But  my  object  more  particularly  now  is  to  refer 
to  some  good  old  Roses  that  may  be  made 
available  in  many  more  instances  than  they  now 
are. 

The  fir.st  .section  to  which  I  shall  allude  is 
the  Hybrid  Chinas.  In  this  class  there  is  no  more 
useful  Rose  for  a  pillar  or  for  forming  a  weeping 
specimen  when  budded  on  stems  from  5  feet  to  6 
feet  high  than  Blairi  No.  2.  The  colour  of  its 
flowers  is  blush,  and  it  is  a  vigorous- growing  Rose, 
the  foliage  of  which  is  excellent.  When  the 
choice  of  Roses  was  much  more  restricted  than 
now,  this  variety  was  cultivated  in  every  garden. 
It  was  frequently  seen  as  a  weeping  tree,  but 
more  often  trained  to  a  wire  frame  in  the  shape 
of  an  umbrella.  For  pillars  and  for  walls  it  is 
admirably  suited,  and  there  is  no  more  fragrant 
Rose  in  cultivation.  Severe  pruning  in  the  case 
of  this  Rose  is  fatal  to  the  production  of  a  full 
crop  of  flowers  ;  only  the  old  shoots  should 
bo  cut  away  in  winter.  Overcrowding  of  the 
growth  must  be  avoided,  and  when  trained 
to  pillars  or  walla  the  strongest  shoots  may 
be  shortened  back  to  a  length  of  18  inches 
or  2  feet ;  they  will  then  flower  abundantly. 
Brennus  is  a  more  highly  coloured  variety 
than  that  just  named.  It  was  at  one  time  a  great 
favourite,  both  in  the  form  of  standard  and 
weeping  trees,  when  grown  on  its  own  roots,  or 
budded  on  healthy  Briers,  and  a  liberal  freedom 
of  growth  allowed.  One  is  not  far  w’rong  in 
saying  that  none  of  these  Rosea  ever  die  ;  at  all 
events,  when  grown  in  a  properly  prepared  soil 
they  are  seldom  seen  in  any  other  th&n  a 
vigorous  condition.  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  seen  them  growing  on  Brier  stems  from 
4  inches  to  5  inches  in  circumference,  which 
took  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  to  produce, 
and  yet  the  trees  were  perfectly  healthy 
and  strong.  In  quiet  nooks  and  also  in 
the  corners  of  prominent  walks  such  examplea 
make  an  impression  not  soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  modern  pruner  must,  however,  be 
careful  how  such  varieties  are  dealt  with.  If 
he  must  work  out  his  ideas  regarding  a  neatly- 
formed  bush  in  the  case  of  these  trees,  he  had 
better  leave  them  alone,  for  directly  he  beeiflj 
to  prune  on  the  same  lines  as  he  does  his  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  ho  will  spoil  their  beauty.  For 
covering  old  rooteries,  banks  of  earth,  or  rough 
this  section  includes  some  with  more 
rampant  gnowtb  than  the  above-named.  The 


iurpbseb  are  Madame  Plantier,  s 
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and  will  produce  flowers  in  great  abuudaiAbe,  In  Ih  fulgens  and  Chcoodole,  two 
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varieties  with  crimson  flowers  of  about  equal 
merit ;  and,  if  more  variety  is  wanted,  Com* 
tease  de  LM^pMe  may  be  added.  This  has 
blush  coloured  flowers  and  a  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  Atrshire  Roses  arethe  most  hardy  of  any 
of  the  genus.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil  or  situation,  and  not  the  least  of  their  merits 
is  that  they  flower  in  great  profusion.  I  do 
not  claim  for  them  any  particular  merit  as  to 
form  of  flower  or  striking  colours,  but  I  have 
DO  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  positions  where 
rampant  growth  is  required  they  have  no  equal. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  making  shoots 
from  8  feet  to  10  feet  in  length  in  one  year. 
For  this  reason  they  are  to  be  recommended 
for  planting  where  no  other  Roses  will  produce 
the  same  effect  in  the  same  time.  They  are 
suitable  for  clothing  boles  of  trees,  high  build - 
iogs,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  few  rough  poles  and 
some  wire  they  may  be  made  to  form  charming 
pillars.  If  there  is  anywhere  an  ugly  building 
to  cover,  these  Roses  will  do  it  more  (juickly 
than  any  plant  I  know,  producing  both  a  wealth 
of  growth  and  flowers  such  as  cannot  be  obtained 
from  any  other  Rose.  Here  again  the  modem 
Rose  pruner  must  exercise  caution.  Only  a 
moderate  use  of  the  knife  is  required,  and  that 


most  suitable  varieties  for  a  wall  are  Lamarque, 
Jaune  Desprex,  Jeahne  d’Arc,  and  Solfaterre  ; 
but  all  may  be  used  for  training  on  walls  and 
pillars.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  intention¬ 
ally  omitted  the  names  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
many  others  ;  my  aim  has  been  to  refer  only  to 
Roses  that  are  not  now  so  well  known  as  they 
should  be. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  weeping  Roses, 
if  large  examples  are  wanted,  the  best  are  the 
Ayrshire  Roses.  They  are  the  most  vigorous  of 
any,  and  they  may  be  worked  on  Briers  G  feet 
or  7  feet  high  ;  but  if  flowers  of  better  quali^ 
are  required,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Hybrid 
Chinas  and  Hybrid  Bourbons  should  bo  selected. 
These  should  be  on  stems  5  feet  or  6  feet  high, 
and  be  annually  treated  to  good  dressings  of 
manure  about  the  roots.  Moderate  praning 
suits  them  best.  C. 


A  YELLOW  HARDY  CLEMATIS. 

Thomr  who  are  not  wholly  abandoned  to  showy 
flowers  and  loud  effects  in  the  garden,  may  like, 
now  and  again,  to  hear  of  graceful  and  quiet 
things,  delicate  in  colour,  or  pale.  Among  the 
many  Clematises  there  are  some  graceful  single 


Yellow  Clematis  (C.  graveolens). 


merely  to  thin  out  some  of  the  old  exhausted 
wood. 

T^k  Hybrid  Bourbons  contain  several 
varieties  that  were  at  one  time  great  favourites, 
wid  while  we  have  acquired  more  highly- 
coloured  flowers  with  a  better  form  in  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  wo  have  lost  many  hardy 
Roses  from  the  Bourbons,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  vigorous  growers.  It  is  hardly  correct, 
however,  to  say  they  are  lost  altogether,  but 
other  sections  are  grown  in  preference  to  them  ; 
therefore  they  are  not  now  often  met  with.  All 
this  section  is  suitable  for  either  standards  or 
biuhes,  and  if  planted  in  good  deep  soil,  th^ 
will  last  many  years  in  a  healthy  condition.  If 
for  standards,  they  should  have  the  strongest 
and  most  healthy  stock  selected  for  them.  The 
best  varieties  in  this  section  are  Coupe  de  H^be, 
a  well-known  old  favourite,  with  dark  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  Paul  Ricaut,  another  grand 
old  Rose  of  fine  form  and  of  a  charming  carmine 
colour  ;  and  Charles  Lawson,  a  great  favourite 
twenty  years  ago,  and  in  many  points  not  sur¬ 
passed  even  now  by  newer  varieties.  It  pro¬ 
duces  pink  flowers,  and  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  render  a  strong  plant  of  it  very  attractive. 
Among  Noisette  R<Mea  there  are  a  few  good 
old  varieties,  now  very  scarce,  but  well 
worth  more  notice  on  account  of  their  distinct 
characters.  Some  few  of  them  are 
for  standards,  espooiaEyCjFellsiib^nrg,  V  lyfe 
with  bright  crimson  flowers  ;  Aimee  vi^rt, 
white  ;  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  yellow.  The 


kinds  that  are  worth  attention,  especially  from 
those  who  have  palings  or  walls  to  garland  with 
creepers,  and  for  those  who  are  fond  of  a  little 
wild  ga^ening  or  of  naturalising  pretty  things 
in  hedgerows.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
ffracefiH  of  these  is  the  Clematis  here  figured. 
It  is  very  hardy  in  all  parts  of  England  and  very 
graceful  in  habit.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow,  and  the  seed  pods  silky  afterwards  and 
very  pretty.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  yellow 
Clematis  we  know,  and  although  it  may  not  be 
very  easily  obtained  from  nurseries  it  is  grown 
here  and  there.  It  should  be  easily  raised  from 
seed  if  the  latter  could  be  obtained.  We  have 
seen  it  growing  very  freely  indeed  in  Messrs. 
Davidson's  garden,  at  Ashmore,  high  up  on  the 
downs  in  Dorsetshire. 


Hyaointhua  oandioEms.— Although  this 
is  considered  to  be  hardy,  it  does  not  thrive  so 
well  as  could  be  wished  in  cold  moisture-holding 
soil,  but  remains  in  good  health  in  well-drained 
or  light  loamy  soils.  When  the  natural  staple 
is  of  the  first-mentioned  description  the  best  way 
is  to  take  out  a  good  spadeful  or  two  and  fill  up 
with  light  sandy  soil,  planting  the  bulb  therein  ; 
in  winter  a  mound  of  ashes  or  something  similar 
several  ^ches  thick  will  help  to  preserve  the 
bulbs^la^t  too  much  moisture.  Choose  a 
I .  ni  iH/lm|^heltered  place  and  give  a  mnloh  ^f r 
dec^^a  manure  every  spring.  Hyaointhua 
canoicans  makes  a  good  pot  plant. — BY7LSB^.p;  ^ 


Singrle  Dahliaa. — A  note  on  the  now  more 
popular  single  varietiess  of  Dahlias  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  some 
seed  houses  to  offer  seeds  of  named  varieties. 
This  is  in  itself,  to  say  the  least,  absurd,  as  I 
suppose  that  no  other  kind  of  seed  is  so  little 
likely  to  come  true  as  Dahlia  seed.  Last  year, 
to  carefully  test  the  probability  of  some  coming 
the  same  as  the  parent,  I  planted  out  thirty 
seedlings,  which  had  been  very  carefully  saved 
by  myself  from  W.  Queen.  Two  only  came 
white,  one  white  with  mauve  tip,  and  the  rest 
were  yellows  and  terra  cottas  of  various  shades 
— some  of  them  far  more  curious  than  beauti¬ 
ful.  Now,  of  a  number  saved  from  Paragon, 
not  one  came  anything  like  its  parent,  being  all 
seifs.  If  single  Dahlias  have  a  weak  point,  it 
is  not  want  of  variety  or  shape,  nor  beauty  and 
brilliance  of  colouring,  but  their  want  of  sub¬ 
stance,  and  this  is  at  present  what  cultivators 
ought  to  give  their  attention  to,  as  in  this 
direction  there  is  room  for  vast  improvement. 
I  know  that  there  are  some  better  than  others 
in  this  respect,  but  take  the  best  just  before 
fully  expanded  and  one  of  the  doubles  at  the 
same  time,  put  them  in  water  in  an  ordinary 
living  room,  and  mark  the  result ;  and  as  a 
flower  for  personal  decoration,  this  grave  fault 
shows  to  still  greater  disadvantage.— C.  H. 

Renovatingr  cricket  grround.  —  We 
have  here  a  four-acre  field  which  is  exolnsively 
used  as  a  cricket  and  football  ground  for  the 
schoolboys,  and  as  no  cattle  are  allowed  on  it 
we  are  sometimes  at  our  wits’  end  to  know  how 
to  strengthen  the  Grass,  which  is  almost 
trodden  out  of  existence  in  the  cricketing 
season.  Last  year  we  tried  the  following 
method,  which  has  both  strengthened  the 
Grass  and  greatly  improved  the  surface,  only 
using  material  that  was  to  hand,  i.e.,  about  10 
loads  of  fine  garden  soil,  10  loads  of  fine  sifted 
ashes,  and  about  20  lo^s  of  road  drift.  The 
whole  we  carted  to  a  corner  of  the  field,  mixed 
it  well  together  as  the  carts  were  tipped,  and 
then  levelled  it  down  to  a  flat,  square  heap, 
which  we  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to 
retain  liquid.  We  then  carted  9  barrels  of 
liquid  manure  from  a  cesspool  in  the  farm  yard 
(the  cesspool  is  fed  from  the  cowsheds,  pig¬ 
geries,  &c. ),  and  by  means  of  a  wooden  gutter 
the  liquid  was  run  all  over  the  heap,  allowed 
time  to  saturate  through,  and,  while  in  a  wet 
state,  the  soil  was  thrown  up  close  together. 
In  another  fortnight  we  turned  the  heap  over, 
shifting  it  all,  and  breaking  up  the  hard  lumps. 
About  the  second  week  in  March  we  harrowed 
the  field  roughly  over  and  had  the  mixture 
carted  out  and  spread  equally  on  the  surface. 
Eight  bushels  of  cricket  ground  seeds,  mixed 
with  a  few  pounds  of  white  Dutch  Clover  were 
then  sown  on  the  ground,  which  was  again 
harrowed,  then  rolled,  and  rolled  again  at 
intervals  of  about  a  fortnight  until  the  Grass 
required  mowing.  The  field  was  not  used  till 
the  12th  of  June,  when  it  was  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition  and  continued  so  throughout  the  late  dry 
summer.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  bare 
STOts  in  the  autumn  where  the  wickets  were 
pitched  ;  these  we  turfed  over,  and  the  field  is 
now  the  greenest  one  to  be  seen  for  some 
distance  round,  and  there  is  every  appearance 
of  the  Grass  being  as  good  again  next  season. — 
D.  D.,  North  Surrey, 

Campanula  pumlla  alba.— Among  white  flowers 
I  would  place  Campanula  pumlla  alba.  It  forms  a  clump 
like  a  patch  of  snow.  Easily  ^wn  in  good  loam.  For 
children's  graves  it  looks  remarkably  appropriate. — Alemi. 

REPLIES. 

12574.— Chrysanthemums  for  open 
air. — In  North  London,  in  the  open  border, 
without  any  frame  or  shelter  whatever,  I  grew 
the  following.  1  bought  young  plants  in  pots 
and  planted  out  in  March.  Old  plants  I  took 
up  and  divided,  getting,  if  possible,  single- 
rooted  slips  from  them  and  putting  them  at 
once  into  their  blooming  quarters.  If  these 
latter  show  any  symptoms  of  flagging  turn  a 
flower-pot  over  them  until  they  have  started 
rooting  again.  This  is  a  rough  and  ready  way 
of  doing  things,  but  I  had  a  large  amount  of 
bloom  from  my  plants.  Early  and  semi-early 
Pompones  are  the  only  classes  suitable,  and  of 
these  choose  decided  colours.  Delicately  tinted 
oaesiaiiiSi  not,  toil  rule,  very  satisfactory  out- of - 
i  dooTB,  ;^.arly,  or  r^Ui^ii^r- flowering  :  Madame 
I C.  Desgrange  ^  August ;  Chromatella 

!  (brsxAgeii,  i  |(^'tfBtiut^^  (faint  pink. 
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chaDgiug  to  white,  very  pretty  and  free  bloom¬ 
ing),  September ;  Madame  Picoul  (rosy  purple), 
August;  Mr.  W.  Piercy  (red),  August;  Preco¬ 
city  (yellow,  a  rather  shy  bloomer,  if  my  plants 
were  correctly  labelled),  August.  Semi-early 
varieties:  Cedo  Nulli  (white,  with  pink  tips, 
yellow,  or  lilac),  October  ;  Stcur  Melaine  (white, 
beautiful),  October  ;  President  (Magenta),  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  Dupont  de  I’Kure  (yellow,  shaded  amber), 
October  ;  Brilliant  (deep  maroon,  very  showy), 
October.  The  hybrid  Pompone,  Julie  La 
Gravere,  also  did  remarkably  well,  commencing 
in  October  and  remaining  in  bloom  a  long  time, 
In  colour,  its  deep  maroon  tint  is  unequalled. 
I  never  stop  a  shoot  unless  1  find  it  is  running 
so  far  as  to  spoil  the  shape  of  the  plant,  and 
then  I  do  not  hesitate.  Julie  La  Gravere  and 
Dupont  de  TEure  I  find  are  better  for  a  little 
disbudding,  otherwise  the  blossoms  are  very 
crowded.  During  growth,  I  top-dress  with  soot 
freely,  and  in  hot  weather  give  plenty  of  water. 
— T.  J.  W. 

-  No  doubt  many  will  be  tempted  by  the 

fine  autumn  weather  of  last  year,  in  which  out¬ 
door  Chrysanthemums  did  so  well,  to  extend 
their  culture,  and  1  would  be  the  last  to  say  a 
word  against  it ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  post  season  was  an  exceptionally  dry  and  mild 
one,  and  that  sometimes  the  weather  is  so  severe 
in  the  early  part  of  November,  that  unless  the 
flowers  are  protected  on  frosty  nights  they 
are  quite  destroyed  by  frost.  Those  who 
are  starting  with  outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
for  the  first  time  should  understand  this, 
so  as  to  be  a  position  to  shape  their  course 
accordingly.  Finding  that  early  November 
frost  frequently  destroyed  our  flowers,  even 
here  in  the  west,  I  have  for  several  years  past 
given  up  growing  them  in  the  open  borders, 
and  instead  I  utilise  every  available  space  on 
the  walls  on  all  but  a  north  aspect,  and  put  in 
a  plant  where  there  is  room  for  it.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  we  can  grow  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
all  the  large  reflexed  and  some  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  ;  and,  should  there  be  signs  of  frost  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  injure  the  flowers,  we  nail 
a  mat  over  them  at  night.  As  November 
frost  does  not  usually  extend  over  many  nights 
wo  often  save  our  flowers  until  near  Christmas 
without  much  trouble  ;  and  in  seasons  like  the 
last  they  stand  without  any  protection  whatever. 
If  I  had  to  grow  them  in  any  other  part  of 
England  I  should  confine  my  sorts  to  the  early 
flowering  sections,  and  I  would  secure  all  the 
sorts  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  and  make  my 
selection  from  those  that  1  found  to  suit  my 
purpose  best.  The  catalogue  descriptions  of 
the  time  at  which  they  flower  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
locality.  I  have  grown  a  large  collection  of 
these  eftrly  varieties  for  flowering  in  pots  in 
October.  These  are  planted  out  in  a  spare  border 
in  May,  and  lifted  and  potted  in  September. 
Those  who  wish  them  to  nower  in  the  open  will, 
of  course,  plant  them  where  they  are  wanted  to 
blossom  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower 
the  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  all  the  winter,  or  planted  close  to  a  warm 
wall  for  protection.  In  May  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  divided,  and  good-sized  pieces  with 
plenty  of  roots  selected  to  plant  out.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  selection  that  may  be  relied  upon  as 
containing  the  best  and  most  free- flowering 
varieties  :  Madame  M.  Desrange,  white  (this 
is  an  effective  and  useful  variety)  ;  Golden 
Madame  Domage,  golden  yellow  ;  .^astasio, 
rose ;  Alex.  Dufour,  violet ;  Boldii,  yellow ; 
Early  Cassy,  light  lilac  ;  Gold  Button,  golden 
yellow ;  Lyon,  rosy  purple ;  Madame  Piccol, 
dark  rose ;  Madame  Bachoux,  white ;  Mdlle. 
Jolivart,  pure  white;  St.  Crouts,  pink;  Mrs. 
Wood,  bronze  ;  Zenobie,  bright  orange  yellow. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  tried  a  few  so-oalled 
early  Japanese  varieties,  but  I  have  not  been 
successful  with  them. — J.  C.  C.,  Soinersetshirc, 

125.38.— Plants  for  back  wall  of  vinery. 
— Unless  the  vines  are  planted  verv  thinly,  or 
do  not  come  to  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  house.  Oranges  would  not  do  well,  and 
Tomatoes  would  be  a  failure.  Why  not  plant 
Camellias  ?  They  grow  well  in  partial  shade, 
and  flower  when  the  foliage  is  off  the  vines. 
They  grow  so  much  better  planted  out4^an  in 
pots.  Lapagerias,  topi  wh^,  wetiJd 

probably  do  well.  If  ou  wish  iolLQwigK 
particularly,  plant  at  the  ends  of  the  house, 
whe  the  light  strikes  in  laterally.  Mr.  Rivers, 


of  Sawbridgeworth,  makes  a  specialty  of 
Oranges.  The  border  should  be  3  feet  wide  by 
2  feet  deep,  and  put  4  inches  of  rubble  for 
drainage  at  the  l^ttom.  Compost :  fibrous 
loam  one  part,  peat  two  parts,  with  one-sixth 
of  white  sand.  Plant  any  time  from  now  to 
May.-J.  C.  B. 

12545.— Liilium  grisanteum.- No  one  can 
hope  to  be  successful  in  the  culture  of  this  Lily 
in  the  open  ground,  iinless  it  can  be  sheltered 
from  spring  frosts  and  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  slugs.  The  proper  place  for  it  is 
among  Rhododendrons  or  Evergreens  of  some 
kind,  the  dense  foliage  of  which  keeps  off  biting 
winds  in  spring,  and  in  a  great  measure  wards 
off  frost.  Sheltered  nooks,  where  little  wind 
but  plenty  of  light  comes,  are  the  right  places 
for  this  Lily,  and  these  are  easily  found  where 
Rhododendrons  are  planted  in  beds.  In  a 
general  way,  too,  slugs  are  not  so  troublesome 
in  such  places  as  in  the  ordinary  border,  but  in 
all  cases  a  good  dressing  of  soot  must  be  given 
now  and  then  from  the  time  the  plants  appear 
above  ground.  As  far  as  mere  hardiness  goes 
this  Lily  is  superior  to  auratum  and  quite 
equals  speciosum  in  its  ability  to  pass  our 
winter  uninjured,  but,  like  these  kinds,  it  often 
falls  a  victim  to  our  inclement  springs. — J.  C.  B. 

12498.— Flowers  for  north  aspect. — 
Jasminum  rudiflorum,  Pyrus  japonica,  and 
Corchorus  japonica  are  three  flowering  shrubs 
that  do  very  well  and  flower  freely  on  a  north 
wall.  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  and  especially 
alpine  Auriculas  do  remarkably  well  there. 
Indeed,  such  a  position  is  in  a  manner  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  continued  well-being  of  some 
of  the  double  kinds  of  Primroses.  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  and  Hya¬ 
cinths  will  bloom  well  and  last  longer  in  flower 
than  when  planted  in  the  full  sun.  Other  suitable 
things  are  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Saxifraga 
umbrosa,  Lilies  of  many  kinds,  and  then 
there  is  the  numerous  family  of  Ferns,  which 
naturally  delight  in  the  shade  and  moisture 
afforded  them  in  the  shelter  of  a  north  wall. — J. 
CORNHILL. 

12589.— liilium  auratum  in  the  open 
air. — Having  tried  the  system  advised  by  Mr. 
Wood,  in  his  book  on  hardy  perennials,  I  can 
recommend  “  Boz  ”  to  do  likewise.  Briefly  it  is 
this  :  Plant  9  inches  deep  in  a  well- drained  but 
moist  border,  facing  west,  and  surround  the 
bulbs  with  fine  charcoal.  I  should  plant  as 
soon  as  I  possibly  could,  in  the  meantime  keep¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  in  Cocoanut  fibre,  or  light  soil. 
From  a  small  bulb  treated  els  above  in  the 
autumn  of  1883  I  obtained  eight  flowers  in 
September  sind  October  last  year. — T.  J.  W. 

12596.— Disease  in  Engrlish  Orchids.— 
What  Mr.  J.  Otter  thinks  is  due  to  disease 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  late  spring  frosts. 
All  our  native  Orchids  are  very  sensitive  of 
frost,  and  are  liable  to  have  their  leaves  and 
flower  buds  mutilated,  or  even  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  it.  I  have  frequently  found  0. 
mELScula  with  the  leaves  burnt  and  the  bud 
quite  withered  when  scarcely  an  inch  high.  As 
for  O.  apifera,  it  is  often  remarked  that  in  some 
seasons  it  is  absent  from  its  usual  haunts,  imd 
these  seasons  will  be  found  to  have  been  marked 
by  severe  May  frosts,  which  cause  both  leaves 
and  buds  to  disappear.  Listera  ovata  is  equally 
sensitive.  I  recollect  marking  the  spot  in 
which  some  specimens  grew  which  I  wanted 
when  in  flower,  sind  I  judged  that  the  time  for 
this  would  be  in  ten  days.  Meanwhile,  a  severe 
frost  occurred,  and  when  I  searched  for  them  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  found  them, 
though  I  knew  the  exact  place,  both  leaf  Euid 
flower  being  entirely  burnt  up  and  withered. 
As  Mr.  Otter  remarks,  the  bulbs  do  not  seem 
to  suffer.— C.  Wollby  Dod,  Edje  Halit  Malpas, 

1256S.— Lavender  bushes.— The  best  treatment  to 
pursue  when  the  plants  vet  old  and  stragglin^r  is  to  take 
good-sized  sturdy  slips  In  October,  and  put  them  in  well- 
dug  soil  They  strike  so  readily  that  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  treat  them  thxis  in  March  or  April,  rather  than  wait 
until  the  autumn,  and  believe  that  good  bushes  could  be 
obtained  by  that  time.  Throw  the  old  roots  away. — 
T.  J.  W. 

12&9L— Brier  seeds.— The  Brier  seeds  ought  to  have 
been  sown  as  soon  as  they  wore  ripe,  and  then  they  would 
have  cf  mo  up  in  half  the  time.  I  have  several  dozen  nice 
J.  V.,  Kln^s  Worthy,  Winchester. 


,  iweet  William  seedlings -Tie  Ltler 
3f  March  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  them.  Well, 
stir  the  ground  for  their  receptiou,  and  add 


thoroughly-decomposed  manure.  If  they  are  to  remain 
where  planted  let  each  plant  have  quite  6  inches  square 
of  space  to  develop  in.  Sweet  Williams  last  for  years  in 
health  and  vigour  if  anniully  top-dressed  with  rotten 
dung.— J.  C.  B. 

12627.— Hardy  bright-flowered  creepers.— I 
strongly  recommend  Pens^e  ”  to  try  Tropaeolum 
tuberosum  on  her  terrace,  planting  the  tubers  in  April  in 
fairlv  rich  soil.  Cotoncoster  miorophyila  could  be  trained 
over  the  edge  of  the  terrace  in  time  and  with  a  little  care  in 
guiding  it,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  perennial. — 
CORISANDB. 

12564.— Treatment  of  Lillea— If  you  have  no  green¬ 
house  in  which  to  place  the  Lilies,  plunge  the  pots  to  their 
rims  in  a  warm,  sheltered  border,  and  attend  well  to  the 
watering  as  they  advance  in  growth.— J.  C.  C. 


ROSES. 


Oloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— The  esteem  in 
which  this  Rose  is  generally  held  is  a  sufficient 
guariuitee  of  its  merits.  There  is  one  striking 
feature  in  its  character  that  is  deserving  of 
special  notice  ;  I  allude  to  the  way  in  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is 
cultivated.  As  a  climber  or  els  a  standard  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  freedom  with  which  it 
flowers  ;  besides  this,  it  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
When  used  as  a  climber,  I  prefer  it  on  its  own 
roots.  In  the  west  of  England,  I  find  it  endur¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  winters  on  a  wall  with  an  east 
Eispect,  without  in  any  way  suffering  ;  and  the 
way  in  which  it  renews  itself  by  sending  up 
strong  yonng  shoots  from  the  bEise  is  well 
worthy  of  remark.  Hard  pruning  is  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  this  Rose.  It  is  better  to  cut  out  some  of 
the  old  wood  than  to  remove  the  young  altogether. 
In  order  to  secure  a  regulEir  succession  of  flowers 
every  year  of  a  presentable  size,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  good  portion  of  young  wood  should 
be  preserved  for  the  next  season's  flowering, 
merely  shortening  back  a  few  inches  of  the  tops 
of  the  shoots  that  are  laid  in.  In  providing  a 
station  for  the  roots,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  a  rule,  this  is  a  long-lived 
Rose,  and  the  preparation  must  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  character.  It  is  not  very  parti¬ 
cular  ELS  to  soil,  provided  this  be  deep  and  nold- 
ing  and  contain  something  substELutial  for  the 
plant  to  feed  upon.  One  thing  may  be  reckoned 
upon  ELS  certain,  and  that  is,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  confine  its  roots.  Three  or  four 
thong-like  roots  sent  out  as  feeders  are  about 
the  usual  number  belonging  to  a  large  plant ; 
but  I  cannot  attempt  to  say  how  far  or  in 
what  direction  they  may  travel  in  search  of  food 
unless  they  are  confined.  This  Rose  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  when  grown  els  a  stELudard,  pruned  on 
the  same  hard-ELud-fast  rule  as  the  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  its 
character.  To  cut  the  young  growth  back  to  a 
spur  is  wrong.  The  old  wood  only  should  bo 
cut  away,  smd  the  young  and  strong  shoots  left 
from  15  inches  to  18  inches  long  ;  then  they 
may  be  expected  to  flower  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  This  is  a  useful  Rose  for  training  on 
a  frame  in  the  shape  of  an  umbrella,  a  form  of 
growth  that  wels  some  years  ago  more  in  favour 
than  at  present. — J.  C. 

La  Franoe. — This  is  the  most  valuable 
perpetual- flowering  Rose  we  have.  Properly 
placed  and  cultivated  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first 
to  bloom  and  the  last  to  cesise  flowering. 
With  plants  against  walls  of  different  aspects, 
and  ELS  standards  and  dwarfs  on  the  Brier, 
the  Msmetti,  said  their  own  roots,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Rose  may  generally  be  had  in  plenty  in  the 
open  air  from  May  to  November.  It  is  almost  els 
useful  indoors  as  out— in  pots  as  in  the  open 
beds  or  borders.  Unlike  many  other  Roses,  Lii 
France  is,  els  a  rule,  of  deeper  colour  under  glass 
than  in  the  open  air.  The  better  climate  nnder 
glass  also  seems,  if  possible,  to  give  the  flower  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  finish  and  a  fuller 
fragrance.  La  France  thrives  well  on  the 
MELuetti,  grows  freely  on  the  seedling  Brier  and 
Brier  cuttings,  takes  kindly  to  the  high  stilts  of 
hedgerow  standards,  and  thrives  ELdmirably  on 
its  own  roots.  While  about  as  hardy  as  most 
of  our  Roses,  there  is  no  Rose  we  grow,  whether 
Tea,  Noisette,  or  Perpetual,  that  better  deserves 
or  will  make  better  use  of  a  warm  wall  than  La 
France.  In  such  positions,  with  a  rich  root  run 
kejptl  moist  with  soap-suds  or  sewage,  the  numbers 
of  blooraa  vvill  produce  and  their  size 

and  Bweetu^a  ‘  wiiil  satisfy  the  most  avaricious 
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THE  PROPHET  FLOWER. 

(ARNKBIA  BCHIOIDES.) 

Abo5g  the  foremost  of  Borage -worts  for  a  free 
and  proliferooa  flowering  habit  stands  the  so- 
called  Prophet's  Flower,  a  sprig  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  out. 

it  was  introduced  to  cultivation  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  and  at  first  was  increased  only  by 
the  few  seeds  it  chanced  to  ripen  ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  most  Borage- worts,  these,  except  in  favour¬ 
able  years,  are  so  uncertain  that  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  to  depend  on  them  so  little  now  for 
its  propagation.  It  may  be  increased  with  the 
greatest  ease  from  the  sidelings  or  oflsets,  which 
are  produced  freely  round  the  root  stem  of  the 
old  plant.  They  will,  however,  strike  more 
readdy  if  taken  off  with  a  heel — breaking  ofi 
instead  of  cutting — inserted  singly  in  thumb 
pots,  in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat.  In  spring,  or  after  they  have 
rooted,  they  will  require  to  be  hardened  before 
being  placed  in  the  border. 

The  process  of  increasing  by  root  cuttings  we 
have  also  found,  after  trial,  to  be  a  good  one  ; 
bat  where  the  stock  of  this  golden  gem  is  small 
or  reduced  to  a  single  plant  it  is  not  so  safe  as 
that  of  the  sidelings.  The  whole  plant  is  lifted 
and  the  roots  cut  in  lengths  of  not  less  than  an 
inch  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  small  pots,  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  the  beat  time  being  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  October.  Through  the  winter 
months  they  should  be  kept  in  an  equable  tem¬ 
perature  and  guarded  against  damp  lodging  near 
the  cutting,  as  even  strong  plants  in  pots  are 
liable  to  damp  in  an  atmosphere  too  close  and 
moist,  and  are,  indeed,  safer  in  open  border. 
Towards  spring  numerous  buds  will  be  observed 
pushing  on  all  sides  of  the  cutting,  but  only  one 
should  be  allowed  to  shoot.  More  water  should 
be  given  at  intervals.  It  succeeds  equally  well 
on  the  rockery  and  in  the  mixed  border,  pro¬ 
vided  the  draining  be  good,  and  seems  to  be  all 
the  better  for  partial  shade  or  an  east  exposure. 
With  us,  grown  in  full  sun,  the  flowers  are  of 
much  shorter  duration,  and  the  pretty  and 
peculiar  prophet’s  flnger-marks  disappear  almost 
immediately.  From  early  summer,  until 
destroyed  by  front,  it  sends  up  fresh  relays  of 
flowers  at  three  distinct  periods,  easily  observed. 
A  peaty  soil,  free  and  rich,  with  a  good  drainage, 
suits  its  requirements  best  in  the  south,  and  we 
also  And  a  good  top  dressing  iu  spring  very 
beneficial.  A.  echioides  throws  up  numerous 
flowering  stems  about  a  foot  high,  from  a  tuft  of 
oblong  or  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  obtuse  and 
covered  with  a  dense  pubescence ;  the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped,  having  fine  spreading  seg¬ 
ments,  bright  or  orange  yellow,  and  with  a  dark 
purple  dot  between  each  lobe.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  dense  spikes,  and  are  very  handsome. 
It  is  a  native  of  Caucasian  Alps  and  Armenia. 
A.  GrilBthii  is  probably  the  only  other  of  the 
genus  worth  cultivating,  and  that  it  is  only  an 
annual  species  is  fully  compensated  for  by  its 
large  and  singularly  pretty  flowers.  It  has 
much  narrower  leaves  than  A.  echioides,  is  of  a 
brighter  coloured  yellow,  and  has  more  distinct 
and  darker  spots,  which  last  much  longer.  It  is 
a  native  of  north-west  India,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August. _ _  K. 

12i>18.— M^ure  from  fowl-house.— If 
you  have  it  beside  you  now,  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  and  dig  it  in  where  you  are  to  have 
Onions,  Leeks,  or  Cauliflower ;  or  top-dress 
Raspberry,  Gwseberry,  or  Currant  bushes  with 
It,  spreading  it  round  the  roots  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  rain  will  soon  wash  all  the 
substance  down  to  the  roots.  Applied  in  that 
way  I  have  found  fowl  manure  to  be  the  means 
of  producing  heavy  crops  of  flne  fruit,  and  I  use 
it  myself  always  when  I  can  get  it. — W.  G. 

22541.— Sprats  as  manure.— Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  state  my  experience  regarding 
sprats  as  manure,  I  having  seen  hundreds  of 
tons  used  annually.  For  green  crop,  such  as 
Turnips  or  Potatoes,  I  do  not  think  you  can  get 
anything  better.  Our  practice  here  is  to  spread 
them  on  the  stubble  and  plough  them  in  at  once, 
as  birds  take  lots  of  them  away.  We  consider 
two  tons  per  acre  a  good  spread,  and  they  can 
be  bought  here  at  16s.  per  ton  at  the  riverside. 
They  sell  at  from  10s.  to  12a.  for  veg^^ble 
crops,  and  they  are  just  first-rate,  deceni^sing 
so  easily.  Wo  conai(Cerv  i  their  eflect^^rjl^ 
about  three  years  in  the  soil.-— J.  C.,  Auchter^ 
inuchiy. 


FRUIT. 

APPLET  FROM  THE  MIDLANDrS. 

Wk  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
number  of  very  fine  Apples  from  Mr.  William 
Ingram,  of  the  Gardens,  Belvoir  Castle.  The 
question  of  our  climate  and  its  fitness  for  fruit 
culture  is  often  raised,  but  we  think  that  nobody 
seeing  this  fruit  would  doubt  that  England 
could  grow  as  good  Apples  as  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  beauty  of  the  large  kinds, 
such  as  Gloria  Mundi,  Warner’s  King, 
Turner  of  Glanies,  Lord  Derby,  and  Mere  du 
Menage,  was  quite  remarkable,  and,  strange  to 
say,  equalling  them  in  size  was  our  old  favourite, 
Blenheim.  The  handsomest  fruit  we  have  seen 
were  those  that  came  from  Mr.  Ingram.  With 
all  the  talk  about  American  fruit  our  own  people 
like  that  which  is  English  grown  the  best,  when 
they  can  get  it  good.  This  fact  should  en¬ 
courage  the  home  grower,  but  the  old  and 
common  way  of  letting  orchard  run  wild. 


and  expecting  to  get  good  fruit  from  it  will 
not  do.  We  must  do  what  the  Americans 
do — really  cultivate  the  orchard  as  a  garden 
is  cultivated,  and  be  particular  as  to  the 
varieties,  soil,  position,  and  everything  else  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  There  are  very  few  American 
Apples  that  have  the  fine,  wholesome,  acid 
flavour  that  is  generally  so  much  appreciated. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Newtown  and 
Northern  Spy,  these  Apples  have  often  a  sweety 
flavour,  which  makes  tnem  less  desirable  for 
cooking.  Hence,  we  believe  that  the  chances 
for  our  own  country  in  the  future,  in  regard  to 
Apples,  are  more  favourable  than  some  people 
think.  One  defect  that  we  hopetosee  amended 
some  day  is  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  For  cooking 
a  great  many  of  our  Apples  are  excellent,  but 
what  is  wanted  is  a  series  of  good  eating  Apples 
to  come  in  after  Christmas  and  last  all  through 
the  spring.  Our  growers  and  raisers  have  paid 
so  muc^  attention  to  mere  size  and  colour  that 
f  b^tgreater  number  of  large  Apples  tasted 

I'  Uf  ^^DlKDe  of  the  year  have  no  distii.et  flivruici 
[  or  Character.  Inaeed,  the  flavour  is  often 
poor  and  the  texture  woolly.  A  diiitiect 


departure  should  be  made  in  this  respect, 
and  all  who  care  for  our  fruit  culture  should 
search  out  among  the  old  and  little  known  kinds 
well  flavoured  Apples  that  keep  long  after 
Christmas,  while  raisers,  who  are  so  busy  at 
spoiling  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Tomatoes  by 
raising  kinds  that  we  do  not  want,  would  do 
well  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  great  Apple 
((uestion.  By  crossing  with  some  of  the  cider 
Apples  and  other  kinds  with  a  fine  store  of 
acid  they  might  get  new  and  very  desirable 
sorts.  Among  those  from  Belvoir  Castle  the 
best  in  flavour  were  the  Margil,  Cox’s 
Pippin,  and  the  Ribstone  ;  but  even  these,  in 
some  cases,  had  lost  flavour  because  they  do 
not  keep  long  enough.  Rosemary  Russet  had  a 
very  good  flavour.  The  large  baking  Apples 
are  extremely  good  in  autumn  and  winter — 
nobody  can  deny  it ;  but  their  tendency  to  lose 
their  acid  and  flavour  and  to  become  woolly  and 
poor  is  much  against  them.  We  should  have 
plenty  of  Apples  till  late  iu  spring.  Probably 
something  might  be  done  to  keep  them  bettor 
than  they  are  now  kept.  Putting  them  in 
stables,  or  near  hay  and  straw,  or  in  warm,  dry 
lofts  and  such  places  is,  we  think,  prejudicial 
to  them.  They  would,  we  believe,  be  better 
stored  in  a  heap  in  an  open  shed  with  a  mat 
over  them,  but  the  best  store  of  all  would  be  a 
deep  cellar  or  cave  in  which  the  temperature 
would  be  low  and  constant. 


MELON  GROWING  MADE  EASY. 
Most  amateur  gardeners  look  upon  the  Melon 
as  a  “  cut  above  ”  them,  and  either  never  try  to 
cultivate  it,  or,  trying,  take  so  much  trouble 
with  it  that  they  fail.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nothing  that  requires  artificial  heat  is  more 
easily  grown  than  the  Melon,  if  one  only  knows 
how.  In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  no 
attempt  at  starting  the  seed  until  the  winter 
cold  has  got  the  chill  off,  say  about  the  first 
week  in  March.  Then  make  up  your  hot-bed, 
and  at  once  (without  waiting  for  the  heat  to  go 
down)  place  upon  it,  near  the  top,  about  a  stable 
bucketful  of  soil  composed  of  the  top  spit  of  an 
old  meadow,  some  fresh  horse  droppings,  and  a 
little  sand,  mixed  together,  but  not  sifted. 
Upon  the  soil  draw  an  imaginary  triangle,  a 
foot  each  way,  and  at  each  angle  put  in  one 
seed.  Place  a  sheet  of  glass  on  the  soil,  and 
leave  your  lights  off  until  the  seeds  come 
through.  By  that  time  the  heat  will  have  gone 
down  to  about  the  proper  temperature.  Now 
get  three  small  flower  pots,  plunge  them  in  the 
hot- bed,  and  put  a  seed  in  each,  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  accident,  or  to  plant  out  pre¬ 
sently  under  another  light.  In  the  centre  of  the 
triangle  make  a  round  hole,  and  pour  w'ater 
every  morning  into  this  hole,  being  careful  that 
no  wet  gets  to  the  collar  of  the  plants.  When 
the  latter  have  grown  about  4  or  5  inches 
atop  them,  and  when  side  shoots  are 
thrown  out  stop  them  also  until  fruit  buds 
are  formed.  Do  not  water  them  overhead 
until  the  weather  is  really  warm,  and  then 
do  so  either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at 
night.  When  the  flowers  are  opening,  leave  off 
the  watering  can  rose,  and  give  water  only  at  the 
roots.  Give  plenty  of  air  night  and  day  after 
June,  and  shade  from  very  hot  sun.  It  is 
better  'to  fertilise  the  flowers  oneself  than  to 
leave  it  to  the  bees.  By  taking  a  little  trouble, 
you  may  have  all  your  Melons  swelling  at  the 
same  time — a  very  desirable,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary,  matter.  If  you  like  to  put  the 
sweepings  of  your  lawn  round  your  frame,  do 
so  ;  they  will  do  no  harm,  and  in  a  cold  summer 
will  help  the  Melons^to  ripen.  Having  done  all 
these  things— have  patience.  The  fruit  will 
seem  long  in  ripening;  still,  it  will  ripen,  if  left 
long  enough.  My  last  Melon  this  year,  grown 
without  any  artificial  heat  whatever,  was  not 
ripe  till  October.  It  weighed  3  lb. 

J.  T.  B.  Wollaston. 


The  bud  on  Blaok  Currant  bushes. 
— I  have  read  with  considerable  interest,  in  the 
number  for  January  17th,  the  letter  of  F. 
Davidson  upon  what  she  calls  a  disease  in  Black 
Currant  trees.  I  must  say  I  have  never  met 
with  such  a  case  myself,  although  I  am  quite 
f^iUtf  with  A  Bomewhat  similar  case  in  Red 
akd  can  safely  say  that  this  is  no 
disBaae/ofrtha  trjc^Lfhiitr  an-rattack  of  some  fly 
dr  inotm  From'  th^uescr^ion  of  the  maggot, 
the  larva  of  some 
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geometer  moth,  bat  do  not  know  of  one  having 
such  habits.  I  do  hope,  however,  Mrs.  David¬ 
son  will  at  once  dismiss  from  her  mind  the  idea 
of  those  maggots  being  “  bred  in  the  system 
and  permeating  the  whole  system  by  the  flow 
of  the  sap,”  for  she  will  most  surely  find  that 
they  have  been  deposited  upon  the  tree  as  eggs 
by  some  insect  or  other.  If  she  will  kindly 
send  me  a  few  of  the  infected  shoots  I  shall  be 
glad  to  work  out  the  life  history  for  her,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  also  be  of  interest  to  other 
reeiders.  —  \V.  E.  Harper,  Norfolk  lioal, 
Maidenhead, 

REPLIES. 

I2571.--Qreen  grub  on  Gooseberries. 
— As  the  spring  approaches  it  is  usual  to 
find  numerous  correspondents  in  Gardening 
advocating  various  remedies  for  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  green  caterpillar  on  Gooseberry 
bushes.  Not  having  observed  any  mention  of 
the  use  of  Foxglove  for  that  purpose  in  your 
journal,  1  am  induced  once  more  to  direct  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  its  efficacy.  Some 
years*  experience  enables  me  to  speak  con¬ 
fidently  of  its  value.  The  Foxglove  plant 
(Digitalis  purpurea)  is  commonly  starting  into 
growth  in  most  country  districts  just  when 
the  leaves  of  the  Gooseberry  bushes  become 
attractive  to  the  grub.  The  remedy  can  be 
prepared  for  all  by  taking  a  large  handful  of 
the  leaves,  torn  and  bruised,  and  placing 
them  in  a  bucket  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water  being  poured  over 
them.  After  allowing  the  covered  vessel  to 
stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  strain  the  infu¬ 
sion,  which  will  then  be  ready  for  use.  It  can 
be  applied  to  the  bush  with  a  syringe  or  water¬ 
ing-pot  with  a  rose  attached.  The  application 
should  be  continued  until  all  traces  of  the  grub 
have  disappeared.  I  have  seldom  had  occasion 
to  resort  to  the  remedy  more  than  once  or  twice 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  pest.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  tnat  the  green  caterpillar  can  be  fed  on 
Gooseberry  leaves  steeped  in  Foxglove  infusion 
for  several  days,  with  impunity.  The  effect  of 
the  Foxglove  would  appear  to  support  the  view 
entertained  by  one  of  the  correspondents  in  your 
last  week’s  journal,  thatcertain  strongly-scented 
plants,  such  as  the  Black  Currant  and  Tomato, 
are  noxious  to  some  kinds  of  insects.  It  has 
long  been  observed  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
Tomato  plants,  cultivated  in  a  vinery,  pre¬ 
serves  the  fruit  from  attacks  of  wasps  and  flies. 
1  agree  with  your  correspondent,  “  VV.  M.  C.,” 
that  the  subject  deserves  closer  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received.— J.  K.  S.,  Abbot sficld, 

-  Mr.  Phillip’s  garden  is  on  so  large  a 

scale  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  adopt  the  plan 
by  which  I  saved  my  thirty  trees  a  few  years 
ago  ;  still,  if  he  has  a  few  handy  lads  or  lasses 
about  him  I  think  it  might  pay.  The  fly  lays 
its  pretty  little  white  eggs  under  the  young  leaves 
just  as  they  get  to  be  nearly  full-grown,  in  lines 
along  the  ribs,  and  they  are  hatched  within  a 
few  days  after  laying.  As  soon  as  each  tiny 
caterpillar  escapes,  it  Mgins  to  feed  close  by  its 
eggs,  and  works  a  little  hole  through  the  leaf, 
and  on  looking  into  the  bashes  leaves  will  be 
found  with  regular  lines  of  minute  pinholes  by 
the  sides  of  the  ribs.  These  holes  are  as  neat  as 
the  perforations  in  postage  stamps,  and  very 
little  larger,  and  on  taming  up  the  leaves  from 
ten  to  twelve  caterpillars  may  be  found  busily 
feeding,  and  perhaps  as  many  eggs  yet  whole. 
Within  two  days  after  first  discovering  them  I 
picked  off  from  my  thirty  trees  over  400  in¬ 
fested  leaves,  and  calculated  that  1  had  destroyed 
at  least  10,000  caterpillars  or  eggs,  and  I  saved 
my  trees  when  many  gardens  round  here  suf¬ 
fered  severely.  Since  then,  though  I  find  a  few 
leaves  to  destroy  every  spring,  we  have  not 
been  much  troubled.  A  friend  to  whom  I 
showed  leaves,  having  a  large  family  of  children, 
offered  a  small  reward  for  every  score  of  per¬ 
forated  leaves  brought  to  him,  and  told  me  he 
had  found  the  bribes  quite  effectual. — W.  M.  C., 
Clapton, 

-  **W.  S.  J.,  Beech  Lanes,”  in  Garden¬ 
ing  for  November  10,  mentions  the  good  effect 
produced  on  the  above  trees  when  infected  by 
the  grub  by  placing  a  twig  of  Black  Currant  in 
the  centre  of  each  tree.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  banished  the  grub.  May  I  mention  that  a 
piece  of  Elder  tree,  or,  as  it  is  osBed^here, 
Burtree,  will  produce  the  sam.^  effect? 
noticed  it  by  seeing  i’uose  Goosebei  * 

Elder  bush  free  from  the  gmb, 


some  distance  off  were  ravaged  by  them.  I 
think  I  have  found  the  same  results  from  Whin 
used  in  a  similar  manner. — J.  B. 

- Try  syrinfflng  with  this  solution :  In  a  tub  or  barrel 

put  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  the  Elder  (Sambucus), 
fill  up  with  wa  er,  and  let  them  soak.  An  old  gardener 
told  me  this  was  an  excellent  preservative  for  many  crops 
against  iusect  pests,  notably  for  Onions.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  from  experiment  the  result  of  using  it 
on  miscellaneous  subjects.— T.  J.  W. 

12487.— Orange  and  Lemon  trees.- It 
is  easy  to  tell  a  Lemon  from  an  Orange  tree  by 
the  smell ;  the  former  emits  a  strong  and  agree¬ 
able  aromatic  perfume,  which  the  latter  does 
not.  The  leaves,  too,  are  longer  and  paler  in 
colour.  The  culture  is  the  same  for  both.  They 
should  get  plenty  of  air  daring  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer — indeed,  they  do  best  in  the  open  air  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
unless  they  have  been  repotted,  when  they  may 
remain  under  cover  until  August.  Much  harm 
is,  however,  done  them  by  overpotting.  The 
pots  should  be  full  of  roots  before  they  are 
shifted,  and  then  they  should  get  pots  but  one 
si/e  larger.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little 
peat  and  leaf- mould,  forms  a  go^  compost  for 
them.  Pot  firmly,  and  give  good  drainage.  In 
hot  weather  syringe  twice  a-day.  During  the 
winter  give  no  more  artificial  warmth  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  out  frost.— Byflbet. 

-  Bruise  a  leaf ;  the  difference  Is  at  once  known  by 

the  smell.— Alspu. 

12415.— Show  Gooseberries.— If "  Amateur”  wants 
a  good  strain  of  Gooseberries  or  Grape  Currants,  red,  I  will, 
if  he  sends  to  me,  help  him  to  a  sort  of  my  own.  I  have 
no  name  for  them,  and  he  cm  have  cuttings  of  either. — 
J.  L.  Brtaxt,  Ridg«  Top,  Wollaston,  Stourbridge. 


The  Burning  Bueh. — In  your  issue  of 
January  10,  page  567,  “  J.  C.  C.  ”  writes  about 
the  Burning  Bush.  He  may  not  know  that 
the  proper  Burning  Bush  is  one  of  our  best  early 
autumn  herbaceous  plants  named  Traxinella,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties— the  red  and  the 
white.  Both  of  these  emit  a  peculiar  phos¬ 
phorus  when  in  full  flower,  and,  being  ignited 
at  that  time,  the  plants  get  in  a  blaze  of  flame, 
and  are  still  none  the  worse  for  it.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  can  justly  claim  the  name  of  the 
Burning  Bush.— John  Clark,  AuchiennuclUy. 

12572.— Greenhouse  smoke.— If  smoke 
and  soot  proceed  from  his  grounds  on  to  those 
of  his  neighbour,  1  am  under  the  impression 
that  **  Dan  can”  can  be  compelled  to  abate  the 
nuisance ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
smoky  greenhouse  chimney  is  not  the  pleasantest 
feature  in  a  garden.  However,  I  think  he  can 
disarm  all  criticism  by  adopting  either  coke  or 
anthracite  as  a  fuel.  1  was  once  in  much  the 
same  case  myself,  and  found  that  this  plan 
obviated  all  disagreeables.  If  no  smoke  is  ever 
seen  issuing  from  a  chimney  no  complaint  can 
possibly  arise.— K.,  Smithcnd, 

The  Weather. — Although  the  frost  has  been 
snffioient  to  allow  of  skating  in  the  north,  here, 
in  the  extreme  south-east,  there  has  scarcely 
been  any  ice  thicker  than  a  shilling  up  to  the 
2.3rd  inst.  Temperature  has  been  remarkably 
even,  not  often  rising  over  40  degs.,  and  but 
seldom  falling  to  .32  degs.  The  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  weather  for  the  past  month 
has  been  a  persistent  cloud  canopy,  through 
which  the  sun  finds  it  impossible  to  penetrate  ; 
indeed,  the  face  of  the  luminary  has  not  been 
visible  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time 
since  Christmas  Eve,  which  was  the  last  sunny 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exemption  from 
fogs  which  we  have  enjoyed  has  been  a  matter 
for  thankfulness.  But  if  the  season  has  been 
somewhat  dull,  what  have  been  the  conditions 
in  London,  where  winter  discomforts  have  been 
intensified  by  fogs  of  varying  degrees  of 
density,  and  ranging  through  all  the  shades  of 
yellow  and  orange  to  midnight  blackness  ?  It 
is  surprising  that  more  Londoners  do  not 
migrate  into  the  outer  suburbs,  where  they 
might  live  so  much  more  healthily  and  plea¬ 
santly  than  within  the  smoke  radius.  At  this 
time  of  year  one  envies  the  Americans  their 
beautiful  winter  climate,  with  its  clear,  crisp 
atmosphere  and  brilliant  sunshine  ;  but  1  forbear 
to  dilate  upon  the  accompanying  temperature 

_  _ ,  degs.  or  40  degs.  below  Trei!/.lng  poipt^ 

e^ctT/'lkfrs  fflttiAdgh  it  is  said  to  be  pleasant  r.,qd  inylgorv 
MiViesliWr  to  cause  no  iDoor.T^ni|Q^fi4;-H.^>|, 

I,  whilst  othersVwttWrnd.  "  URBA 
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The  Cauliflower. 

This  is  a  summer  and  autumn  vegetable,  and 
at  that  season  fills  the  position  occupied  by  tho 
Broccoli  in  winter  and  spring.  The  most  valuable 
cropsare  the  early  ones  in  spring  and  the  late  pro¬ 
ductions  of  autumn.  In  summer  they  are 
frequently  unsatisfactory  during  hot  weather, 
and,  at  any  rate,  when  Peas  and  French  Beans 
are  plentiful  they  are  not  so  much  in  demand. 

The  first  sowing  is  in  a  general  way  made 
aliout  the  25th  of  August,  the  time  being  varied 
according  to  latitude,  as  experience  may  direct. 
In  some  places  the  first  week  in  September  may 
be  early  enough.  Select  an  open  situation 
where  the  land  is  in  good  condition  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  manuring.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  the 
land  very  dry,  stir  the  surface  and  for  a  foot 
or  so  in  depth  with  the  fork,  and  give  water 
enough  to  moisten  it.  Draw  drills  9  inches 
apart,  and  sow  the  seeds  (which  should  have 
been  obtained  from  a  good  source)  thinly. 
Cover  with  nets  to  keep  oil'  birds  ;  and  if  the 
weather  continue  hot  shade  a  little  by  laying  a 
few  branches  with  the  leaves  attached  over  the 
net.  It  may  not  be  necessary  in  any  but 
extreme  cases  to  adopt  this  treatment,  bat 
during  the  past  autumn,  which  was  very  dry, 
where  a  little  extra  trouble  was  taken  to  assist 
the  quick  germination  of  the  serd,  the  attention 
was  repaid  in  the  extra  strength  of  the  plants. 
As  soon  as  the  jilants  are  up  and  are  larm 
enough  to  move  safely  (which  will  be  early  To 
November),  prepare  one  or  more  frames  by 
placing  a  layer  of  coal- ashes  in  the  bottom,  and 
on  the  ashes,  which  should  be  beaten  down 
firmly  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  place  5  inches 
of  light  rich  soil.  Into  the  bed  so  formed 
dibble  the  plants  .3  inches  apart,  and  give  water 
to  settle  the  soil  round  them.  Daring  the  winter 
the  frames  should  be  fully  ventilated  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  keeping  out  cold  rains. 
In  times  of  severe  frost  scatter  a  little  dry 
litter  or  Fern  over  the  lights.  Sometimes 
Cauliflower  plants  pass  through  the  winter 
safely  pricked  out  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  or 
on  the  south  side  of  a  thick  hedge,  sheltered  in 
severe  weather  by  placing  evergreen  branches 
among  them.  Another  way  of  raising  earlv 
plants,  and  an  excellent  one  (I  can  speaK 
from  experience,  having  practised  it  many 
years).  Is  to  sow  in  heat  about  the  first  of 
January,  and  treat  the  plants  as  we  should 
treat  tender  annuals.  I  am  writing  this  on  the 
last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  I  have  just  made 
my  usual  sowing  of  Cauliflowers.  Tho  sorts  aro 
Veitch  8  Early  Forcing,  Early  London,Walcheren, 
and  Autumn  Giant.  Tho  seeds  are  sown  in 
pans  covered  lightly  with  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  is 
about  60  degs.  at  night.  When  the  young 
plants  appear  they  will  occupy  a  position  in  the 
full  light  near  the  glass,  and  w’hen  large  enough 
will  M  pricked  off  into  60-Bi/«>d  pots,  one  plant 
in  each  pot.  The  soil  and  the  pots  will  be 
taken  in  the  house  to  warm  a  little  before  the 
potting  takes  place.  The  plants  will  be  grown 
on  in  the  same  temperature  till  March, 
when  they  will  be  well  established  ;  they 
should  then  be  hardened  off,  ^d  early  in 
April  planted  out.  This  plan  will  not  give 
more  trouble  than  is  taken  every  spring 
with  the  same  number  of  bedding  plants, 
and  they  do  not  bolt  as  sometimes  happens 
with  the  plants  raised  in  August.  Still  another 
way  of  raising  the  first  early  Cauliflower  plants 
may  be  described  as  intermediate  between  the 
cool  treatment  first  mentioned  and  the  warm 
plan  last  described.  About  the  middle  of 
October  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  and  place  in  a 
frame  which  rests  on,  say,  an  exhausted  Melon 
or  Cucumber  bed,  and  which  still  retains  a 
little  of  the  summer’s  warmth.  Keep  close  till 
the  seeds  germinate,  then  give  air  freely,  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough  pot  off  singly 
in  small  pots.  Winter  on  a  shelf  in  the  lightest 
part  of  the  greenhouse. 

Plantin(}  under  Handliohts. 

These  are  old-fashioned,  but  very  excellent 
contrivances,  of  which  I  suppose  no  one  has 
too  many.  About  March,  acting  as  all  must 
acoordihgjjto  the  character  of  the  weather, 
arrange  the  lights  for  the  early  crop  in  a  warm, 
lurny,  ■^leitejrM.jp'c^ition^  where  the  soil  is  deep 
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pl&ntB  under  eech  light.  As  the  season  aui- 
vances  ventilation  will  be  required ,  either  by 
placing  the  lights  on  bricks,  or,  if  the  lights 
have  movable  top«i,  by  altering  their  position. 
A  few  early  Cauliflowers  may  generally  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  in  front  of  a  south  wall  almost 
close  to  it,  to  take  advantage  of  the  sun's 
warmth,  which  accumulates  there  both  on  the 
soil  and  also  in  the  air.  Such  plants  may  be 
farther  assisted  by  a  ridge  of  soil  in  front,  and 
when  the  weather  gets  warm  later  in  the  season 
thi«  ridge  of  soil  will  help  to  conhne  the 
soakingB  of  liquid  manure  which  good  culti¬ 
vators  will  obtain  by  hook  or  by  crook  for  their 
early  Cauliflowers. 

SUCCESSIONAL  SOWINGS 

Should  be  made  in  March  in  heat.  A  few  seeds 
may  be  sown  among  any  other  young  crops,  such 
as  early  Horn  Carrots,  as  the  Cauliflowers  will 
be  transplsmted  before  any  harm  can  be  done. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  this  sow  the  seed 
in  a  box,  and  place  it  where  there  is  some 
artiflcial  warmth,  harden  off,  and  plant 
out  as  seems  necessary.  The  Autumn  Giant 
fthould  be  sown  at  this  time  for  late 
sammer  and  autumn  use.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  Cauliflower  for  hot  seasons.  It  is 
very  difficult  with  any  other  sort  to  secure 
close  fl  rm  hearts  in  August  and  September,  but 
the  cross  of  the  Broccoli,  that  U  so  apparent, 
and  which  gives  this  kind  its  hardiness,  almost 
makes  it  heat  and  drought  proof — hence  its 
great  value,  not  only  in  the  late  autumn,  but 
also  through  the  season  from  Augurt  up  till 
Christmas.  Sow  the  VValcheren  in  April,  and 
again  in  May  and  June  for  antunm.  This,  with 
the  Autumn  Giant,  will  furnish  a  supply  till  the 
winter  Broccoli  turn  in.  In  ditticult  situations 
Cauliflowers  are  very  uncertain  ;  they  must  have 
plenty  of  rich  manure.  When  hard  put  to  it, 
to  get  them  good,  I  have  opened  a  trench  4  feet 
wide  all  across  a  quarter,  worked  in  plenty  of 
manure,  then  drawn  three  drills  at  equal 
distances  apart  in  the  trench,  and  sown  seeds  of 
the  Walcheren  thinly.  If  it  is  necessary 

To  Sow  IN  Trenches 

This  is  a  better  plan  than  having  single  rows, 
as  the  better  soil  and  manure  being  in  bulk  will 
retain  the  moisture  longer,  and  the  plsmts  will 
do  better.  When  the  seedlings  are  strong 
enough  to  transplant,  single  them  out,  leaving 
the  strongest,  and  for  this  crop  they  may  with 
advantage  be  left  much  thicker  than  we  should 
plant  them  generally.  Small  white,  close  hearts 
are  in  the  hot  weather  more  useful  than 
large  ones,  which  nearly  always  develop  a 
tendency  to  open.  Some  of  the  plants  thinned 
out  may  be  useful  if  planted  under  a  north  wall 
in  rather  deep  drills.  This  is  acting  on  the 
principle  of  never  throwing  a  chance  away. 
The  crop  in  the  trench  had  better  be  started 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  and  if 
well  attended  to,  and  grown  without  a  severe 
check,  they  will  be  sure  to  produce  nice  useful 
hearts  at  a  very  small  expense.  And  it  is  worth 
something  to  feel  that,  under  all  circumstances, 
we  may  rely  upon  any  particular  crop  taming 
out  right. 

Wateeino  and  Mulching. 

Mulching  with  manure  in  hot  summers  is  to 
this  crop  invaluable,  and,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  much 
watering,  though,  of  coarse,  a  good  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  m  a  dry  season  will  never  come 
amiss.  The  three  sowings  in  tbe  open  air  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  with  the  previous 
sowings  under  glass,  will,  if  planted  out  in  the 
usual  order  when  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
furnish  a  supply  from  June  till  Christmas,  if 
need  be  ;  indeed,  I  have  had  both  the 
Walcheren  and  the  Autumn  Giant  till  after 
Christmas  in  good  condition  in  a  cold  pit.  The 
distances  between  the  rows,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  will  vary 
according  to  the  situations  and  seasons,  but  2 
feet  between  the  rows  and  1$  inches  separating 
the  plants  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  may 
taken  as  a  good  average  distance. 

Varieties. 

The  following  are  good Veitch’s  Early 
Forcing,  Dean’s  Snowball,  Early  London, 
Walcheren,  and  the  Autumn  Giant.  It^s 
hardly  necessary  for  a  private  grow<3r  t^sav^ 
seed,  but  it  is  very  desirablb  to  ohiatn  itVirJhtr 
a  go^  Arm.  £.  Horday. 


THB  KITOHBN  QARDBN. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

These  are  unquestionably  the  best  amd  also  the 
hardiest  variety  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  which  we 
possess.  The  plan  of  culture  which  I  have 
frequently  adopted,  and  with  great  success,  is  as 
follows  : — In  autumn,  or  early  in  winter,  select 
a  clean  piece  of  ground  on  which  Potatoes  have 
been  grown.  If  the  soil  is  too  light  give  it  a 
dressing  of  marl,  which,  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  will  become  friable,  and  may  then 
be  forked  in  with  as  much  rotten  manure  as  may 
be  requisite.  The  land  should  then  be  marked 
into  4- ft.  beds,  and  the  seed  sown  as  soon  after 
the  middle  of  February  as  the  soil  is  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  it ;  sow  thinly  to  as  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  thinning  or  transplanting  into 
nursery  beds. 

In  arranging  the  rotation  of  crops.  Potatoes, 
next  to  Celery,  are  the  best  preparatory  crop 
for  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  In  autumn,  or 
early  in  winter,  trench  or  plough  in  deeply  as 
much  manure  as  may  be  requir^.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May,  when  the  land  is  in  good  condition, 
make  drills  12  inches  deep  and  3  feet  apart. 
On  the  first  favourable  occasion  carefully  lift 
the  plants  singly  with  a  trowel.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  applied  a  little  marl  in  forming 
the  seed  beds  will  now  be  apparent,  as  if 
lifted  carefully  every  plant  will  have  a  good 
ball  of  earth  attached  to  it.  If  this  is  done 
in  showery  weather  the  plants  will  not  show 
any  ^  symptoms  of  flagging,  and  instead  of 
receiving  a  check  their  growth  will  in 
reality  be  accelerated.  The  plants  should  be 
put  in  along  the  bottom  of  the  drills,  3  feet 
apart.  As  the  season  advances  they  should  be 
earthed  up  by  levelling  down  the  ridges.  This 
will  check  the  growth  of  weeds,  stimulate  that 
of  the  plants,  and  prevent  them  from  being 
blown  about  by  the  wind— an  important  point 
in  the  case  of  a  plant  whieh  bears  a  heavy  crop 
at  such  a  height  above  the  ground.  I  have  tried 
many  varieties,  but  in  my  opinion  the  Rosebery 
is  the  best,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  will  grow  4  feet  high.  We  usually  commence 
gathering  the  produce  in  August,  which  is  as 
early  as  we  require  it.  W.  N. 


The  Lyon  Leek. — Almost  every  writer  on 
choice  vegetables  makes  mention  of  the  gigantic 
Leeks  which  are  shown  at  the  autumn  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  border  counties,  and  deplores  the 
fact  that  the  strains  of  se^  which  produce 
them  are  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few  amateurs 
whose  names  are  known  by  their  prize  Leeks. 
The  variety  just  named  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  and  heaviest  of  the  race,  and  of  great 
thickness  and  length.  By  sowing  the  seed  in 
well  prepared,  light,  rich  soil  early  in  February 
under  a  hand-glass  or  frame,  and  gradually 
hardening  the  young  plants  oAf,  finally  trans¬ 
planting  them  into  hollow  trenches  on  heavily- 
manured  rich  soil,  which  has  been  deeply 
trenched  the  previous  autumn,  Leeks  of  this 
variety  will  ^  produced  over  20  inches  in 
length  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  weight 
of  from  3  lb.  to  5  lb.  The  special  distinctive 
quality  of  this  variety  is  its  hardiness,  it  having 
l^en  quite  uninjured  when  unprotected  with 
the  thermometer  at  about  lOdegs.  below  zero. — 
J.  T.,  Kelso. 

Tomato  gfrowinfif.— An  article  on  this 
subject  by  some  experienced  grower  would  be 
very  gratefully  received  by  many  novices  like 
myself.  I  have  tried  two  years  to  grow  this 
fruit,  which  year  by  year  is  adding  to  its  fanciers, 
and  have  only  succeeded  in  making  a  miserable 
failure.  This  season  I  mean  to  devote  a  house 
20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  entirely  to  the 
culture  of  Tomatoes.  I  have  this  day  sown  seeds 
of  Acme,  Trophy,  Greengage,  Vick’s  Criterion, 
and  Hath  way  A  Excelsior,  just  a  pinch  of  each, 
keeping  a  portion  of  each  packet  for  a  later 
sowing.  My  object  is  to  make  my  house  pay 
for  money  out  of  pocket.  My  house  is  a 
span,  stands  north  and  south,  it  is  built  with 
a  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  top  and  sides  ; 
it  is  heated  with  hot  water ;  a  M  of  soil  is 
placed  round  the  house  in  front  of  pipes  and 
kept  up  by  a  rockery  of  limestone ;  there  is  con¬ 
sequently  no  bottom- heat.  The  soil  in  which 

)^e  be  placed  will  consist  of  tprves 

roui  MLcfl^pasture,  with  mixture  ofsand,  leaf- 
mouloy^and  spent  horse  manure.  1  mean  to 


put  in  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  6  or  7 
inches  high,  and  stake  them  with  6  foot  poles. 

1  do  not,  however,  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  single  stem  system  ;  if  all  side  shoots  are 
taken  OS’  as  they  come,  where  will  be  the  fruit  ? 
And  if  the  points  are  pinched  out  at  two 
joints  above  the  first  blooms  that  show  (as  is 
recommended  by  some),  the  pinching  will  pro¬ 
duce  laterals,  and  if  they  are  taken  off  what  will 
be  the  result?  If  no  one  will  give  an  article, 
will  someone  criticise  my  mode  of  proposed 
operation,  and  so  enlighten  my  Tomato  dark¬ 
ness?  If  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  the  writer  of  answer 
at  page  589,  No.  12442,  would  kindly  send  me 
his  address,  I  should  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
him  a  question  in  a  private  letter.— J.  T., 
Preston. 

12566  —Mercury.  Good  King  Henry,  or  All 
Good.— I  see  in  answer  to  a  query  respeotlof?  Mercury  you 
mention  that  it  can  be  out  and  served  like  Spinach.  It  is 
also  good  if  you  cut  the  flower  stalks  and  peel  them,  and 
serve  in  tbe  same  way  as  Asparagus.  The  stalk  <  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  too  old  ^fore  cutting.  If  quite 
young  I  believe  they  need  not  bo  peeled  before  oooking.— 
J.  W.  V.  T. 

12569.— Sowing  Peas.— Your  Peas  should  be  sown 
in  the  following  order  :  Kineleader,  Early  Sunrise, 
William  I.,  Champion  of  England,  British  Queen,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.- J.  C.  C. 

12573.— Grub  on  Onions.— Try  the  autumn  sown, 
they  will  often  escape  the  grub,  when  the  spring  sown  have, 
the  same  season,  been  destroy^.  The  Reading  and  White 
Spanish  section  can  be  sown  os  safely  in  autumn  as  the 
Tripoli  section.  The  latter  are  not  good  keepers.- L.  C.  K . 

Heating  small  greenhouses.— I  have 
often  noticed  inquiries  in  Gardening  as  to  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  of  heating  small  groen- 
housea.  The  following  may  be  of  use  and  not 
without  interest  to  your  numerous  readers :  I 
have  on  one  side  of  a  3  foot  or  4  foot  walk  a 
greenhouse  and  toolhouse  where  the  fire  is. 
The  greenhouse  is  a  lean-to,  21  feet  6  inches 
long,  7  feet  broad,  6  feet  high  in  front,  and 
S  feet  6  inches  at  the  back.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  walk  is  a  fern -house,  span-roofed,  0  feet 
long,  6  feet  0  inches  wide,  6  feet  high  at  the 
sides,  and  8  feet  G  inches  in  the  centre.  Near 
it  is  a  frame  (where  last  summer  we  grew  some 
fine  Tomatoes)  6  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  from 

2  to  2  feet  6  inches  high,  now  full  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  Valottas.  All  are  heated  from  a 
coil,  about  1  inch  diameter,  in  the  tool-house. 
The  temperature  this  New  Year  has  been  about 
50  degs.  with  the  damper  closed.  While  I  am 
writing,  8.15  p.m.,  it  is  just  under  50  degs.  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  52  degs.  in  the  fern- house, 
all  closed.  By  opening  them  we  can  get  a  very 
much  greater  heat.  The  cost  is  as  follows  : 
Wo  got  twelve  hundredweight  of  broken  coke, 
called  “  hen  briese,”  on  Now  Year’s  day.  This 
cost  39.  at  the  gas  works,  carriage  and  getting 
it.  Is.  9d. — 4s.  9d.  I  believe  the  fire  has  never 
been  out  day  or  night,  and  to-night  there  is 
suflScient  left  for  another  day  (twenty  three 
days).  This  averages  just  under  2^d.  for 
twelve  hours.  On  a  former  occasion  it  was 
2^d.  I  think  it  would  be  dilficalt  to  get  a 
cheaper  way  of  heating. — J.  B. 

12522.— Heatingr  houses.— First  find  the 
superficial  glauis  surface  of  greenhouse,  also 
cubical  contents  of  part  below  level  of  side 
lights,  Ac.,  which  is  generally  enclosed  with 
brick  or  wood,  and  then  apply  following  rules, 
which  will  give  necessary  amount  of  pipe  to 
heat  greenhouse,  &c.,  to  any  required  tem¬ 
perature  :  One  foot  of  pipe  surface,  at  an  excess 
temperature  of  125  degs.  to  130  degs.,  will  heat 
6^  cubic  feet  of  air  30  degs.  per  minute  ;  1  square 
foot  of  glass  will  cool  1^  cubic  feet  of  air  as 
many  degrees  per  minute  as  the  internal  tem¬ 
perature  exceeds  that  of  the  external  air.  Hence, 
1  foot  of  pipe  surface  may  be  provided  for  even 
5  feet  of  ^as*  where  the  temperature  to  be  main¬ 
tained  does  not  exceed  30  degs.  above  the 
external  air.  Should  the  temperature  be  re¬ 
quired  at  an  excess  of  40  degs.,  divide  tbe 
superficial  extent  of  glazing  by  3^  ;  if  50  degs. , 
by  3  ;  and  if  at  60  degs.  above  the  external  air 
by  2i^.  A  more  accurate  approximation  is,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  glazing  exposed  to  the 
external  air  add  one-ffiird  and  multiply  the 
sum  by  the  number  of  degrees  the  temperature 
of  the  house  is  to  be  maintained  above  that  of 
the  external  air.  The  product,  divided  by  190, 
will  give  the  quantity  of  piping  to  be  provided 
estimated  in  superficial  feet ;  or  by  160  for  feet 
run  of  4p^h  pip?.;  For  the  parts  not  glazed 
Mlowanbe 'piust  b^  m^e  also— 1  foot  of  4-inch 
ppo  for  %vBry  of  air  thus 
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12523. — Oesspools. — Defer  the  cleaning  oat 
of  the  cesspool  as  late  in  March  as  you  can,  and 
then  take  out  the  liquid  (if  any),  and,  if  not  too 
strong,  distribute  it  among  Strawberry  beds, 
Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry  trees,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  nuantities  to  reach  the  roots;  if  too  strong 
it  can  oe  diluted,  and  in  this  state  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  any  crops.  The  sediment  or  thick  part 
should  be  taken  to  a  heap  of  soil,  and  well 
mixed  with  it.  A  better  plan  still  is  to  form  a 
ridge  of  soil  one  barrow-load  thick  into  a  circle 
or  square.  Then  place  the  sewage  in  the  middle, 
and  when  it  is  all  brought  to  this  place  throw 
the  soil  round  the  outside  over  it.  This  will 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  obnoxious  smell.  In 
six  weeks’  time  turn  tho  heap  of  stuff  over,  and 
add  more  soil  if  necessary.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  this  it  may  be  need  os  a  manure  for  any 
vacant  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden,  at  tho  rate 
of  one  barrow-load  to  every  two  square  yards  of 
ground.— J.  C.  C. 

-  Apply  it  to  the  roots  of  your  Currants 

and  Raspberry  bushes,  or  if  not  required  there 
it  can  be  spread  on  any  vacant  piece  of  groan  i, 
allowed  to  dry  a  little,  and  then  dug  in.  A  few 
years  ago  I  tried  it  on  some  common  Laurels, 
and  the  growth  they  made  after  its  application 
was  something  fine.  Since  then,  if  I  have  any 
to  spare  when  clei  n  eg  our  cesspool,  I  have 
always  given  them  a  share.  I  may  state  that 
our  soil  ii  of  the  same  nature  as  Newtowns, 
and  in  Perthshire. — W.  G. 

12517.— Barth  closet  manure.— There 
are  few  plants  commonly  grown  in  gardens  that 
this  will  not  benefit.  Hardy  flowers  generally 
like  it,  especially  those  of  a  strong  growing 
nature,  such  as  Phloxes,  Roses,  Delphiniums, 
Clematises,  &c.,  and  in  a  moderate  way  it  may 
form  a  part  of  the  compost  used  for  many  plants 
grown  in  pots.  In  vegetable  culture  too  it  has 
great  value.  The  proper  way  to  use  it  is  to  lay 
it  up  in  a  heap  until  it  comes  into  mould,  when 
there  is  nothing  oiTensive  about  it,  and  it  may 
be  dug  in  with  the  soil  or  used  as  a  top  dressing. 
For  pot  plants  take  about  three  spadesful  to  a 
barrow  load  of  soil. — J.  C.  B. 

-  The  manure  from  earth  closets  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  some  value  in  the  garden,  whether 
incorporated  with  the  soil  or  used  as  a  surface 
dressing.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the  manure 
from  four  of  these  closets  for  the  garden.  I 
used  to  employ  it  chiefly  for  the  surface  dressing 
of  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  a  powerful 
fertiliser  it  proved  to  be.  I  always  added  four 
parts  of  soil  to  one  of  manure  for  surfacing 
crops,  and  it  proved  to  be  very  invigorating  to 
such  as  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  the  old 
stumps  of  exhausted  Cabbages.  It  was  laid  on 
tho  surface  about  2  inches  thick.  In  a  poor 
soil  there  is  hardly  a  crop  grown  in  the  kitchen 
garden  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  it  if 
applied  when  the  young  crop  is  well  above  the 
surface.  For  digging  in,  so  as  to  mix  with  the 
soil,  one  peck  of  tho  manure  to  every  two 
square  yards  of  ground  will  be  sufficient  in  all 
ordinary  soils. — J.  C.  C. 

- It  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  to  most  of 

the  crops  in  Kitchen  garden  if  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
Tor  growing  grand  Leeks.  Celery,  Onions.  Cabbag-  s,  and 
such  like,  It  is  second  to  none  os  a  manure.  Keep  it 
away  from  Potatoes,  (Carrots,  and  most  root  crops,  os  I 
have  found  they  don't  thrive  in  it.— W.  O. 


BIRDS. 

QUESTION. 

^  'vould  ^cel  very  greatly 
obhg^  if  any  reader  will  give  advice  or  information  re¬ 
specting  tho  feathers  coming  off  tho  top  and  back  of  the 
head  of  asmall  canary,  said  to  be  of  .South  African  extrac¬ 
tion.  The  bird  still  sings  well,  and  is  fed  on  millet  seed  ; 
some  other  seeds  have  been  tried  but  were  not  liked  by 
and  seems  in  good  health. 
<>arc  is  taken  of  the  bird  during  the  night,  the  cage  being 
covered  from  cold  and  gas.  ^  ® 

REPLY. 

12514.— Canary  losing  feathers.- You 
should  give  your  bird  some  flax  seed  and  a 
teaspoontul  of  bread  and  milk  warm  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  wheezing  in  the  throat.  Put  a  cover 
on  two  sides  of  the  cage.  My  bird  was  affected 
like  yours  and  I  found  ho  got  better  at  once 
when  his  cage  was  kept  partly  covered.  One 
cause  of  the  feathers  coming  off  would  bo  that 
you  put  no  sand  or  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cage.  I  give  canary,  rape,  and  millet  to  mine, 
maw  seed  only  when  moulting,  and-4Lery  often 
lettuce  and  a  litWe  oatmeal.  Op  no/Mou  ‘ 
givehemp.— E.GOFJltlZeCl  by  VjCjC 


POULTRY. 

Doespoultrykeepingrpay  ?— In  answer 
to  tho  long  statement  and  balance-sheet  pub¬ 
lished  by  “Nil  Desperandum”  in  your  last 
issue,  may  I  be  allowed  to  give  my  experience, 
which  is  probably  the  experience  of  thousands 
in  country  parishes  far  distant  from  the  large 
centres  of  population  ?  Poultry  keeping  may 
pay  or  not,  but  in  our  case  the  advantage  is 
generally  if  they  are  kept  for  home  consumption. 
If  for  profit  on  a  sale  the  profit  is  very  trifling, 
8s  there  is  great  difficulty  in  selling  advan¬ 
tageously.  Your  correspondent  bases  the  profit 
on  eggs— 58.3  at  l^d.  and  2J.  each,  £4  Is.  lOid. 
Our  experience  is  that  when  they  are  very 
numerous  the  regular  price  is  7d.  per  dozen,  at 
which  price  enormous  quantities  are  in  this 
neighbourhood  put  in  lime-water  for  use  in 
pheasant  rearing.  The  price  through  this 
month  has  been  Is.  per  dozen  to  sell  at  the  shops 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  the  highest 
price  obtainable  about  Is.  6d.  in  November  and 
December,  so  that  taking  the  average  price 
through  the  year,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
more  than  lOd.  I  may  add  that  I  have  lately 
had  the  pick  of  poultry  in  a  farmyard  at  Sa.  3d. 
a  couple.  Such  a  balance-sheet  would  certainly 
bo  a  novelty  in — Wkst  Doilset. 

QUESTIONS. 

12665.— Cramp  In  chickens.— Could  any  one  give  mo 
any  information  how  to  cure  cramp,  or  a  kind  of  weakness 
in  tho  legs  of  young  chicks?  I  have  some  three  weeks' 
old,  they  have  made  good  growth,  are  fed  on  warm  mash 
in  tho  morning  and  plenty  rf  grits  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  a  little  fresh  greens  every  day,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  They  arc  kept  dry  and  warm,  but  seem  to  linger 
for  a  few  days  and  then  die.  When  affected  they  cannot 
open  tho  f  lot  or  stand  up.  Any  euro  or  prevention  will  be 
gratefully  accepted.— W,  W. 

12656.— Fusty  eirers.-Can  any  reader  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  eggs  fresh  gathered  being  fusty  ?-Mb8.  Biksthad. 

12657.— Fowls  and  wind  eggs.-Mv  fowls  drop 
wind  eggs  when  on  the  roost.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
Oardbniko  give  me  advice  on  tho  subject? -Joshita 
Jackson. 


nurseries  by  grafting  on  the  green -leaved  kind.  It  may 
also  be  propigatcd  by  cuttings  inserted  under  a  bell  glass 
in  tho  open  border  in  autumn. 

Names  of  plants  —Ignoramus,  J.  M. — Goldfu8->ia 

isopbylla. - Suoscribi’r,  ir.  Lophospennum  scandens, 

a  twining  plant,  having  rose-pink  flowers  similar  to  the 

Foxglove. - J. — Aspidium  angulare  proliferum. - 

.Y.  0.— Common  Sage;  Salvia  officinalis. - G.  W. — 1, 

Sericographis  Gbicsbreghtiana ;  2,  Abutilon  streatum  ;  3. 

Pteris  erotica  ;  4,  Send  fronds  with  spores  at  the  back. - 

J.  A.— 1,  Cupressus  Law^oniana  ;  2,  Hihrothamnus  fasci- 
culatus;  3,  Species  of  Mosembryanthemum  ;4,  Anthorlcum 

comosum  variegatum. - R.  tV,  (Preen.  —  Poinsetti  a 

pulcherrima. 


Catalogues  received.- De^crfpfioa  and  List  of 
Early  and  Snm7n4r-jlov'ering  Chrysanthemum-^  and  Semi- 
early  or  October  Blooming  Kinds.  W.  Piercy’,  Weet  Rood, 

Forest  Hill,  S.E. - RetaCl  List  of  Select  Flower  and  Vogt- 

table  Seeds,  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  other  Bulbs.  Wm.  Bull, 
F.  L.S.,  &c..  King's  Road.  Chelsea,  S.  W.-— Gorrfeu  Seeds, 

iCv.,  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Limited,  Edinburgh. - Ncxp 

anti  SeUct  Vegetable  Seeds.  P.  Shilling,  Hartley -wistoey, 

Wiachfield. - New,  Rare,  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. - 

Spring  Cntalogyi*.  George  Bruce,  Market  Street,  AT>er- 

deen. - Brize  Show  and  Fancy  Pansiee.  R,  Mann,  Sbad- 

wcll,  Leeds. _ 


ROSES!  ROSES!  ROSES! 

1  no  non  plants  to  select  from,  beet 

Vf'-r  V  v  sorts  and  true  to  name  (five  first  prizes  w€>r0 
awarded  to  these  Roses  at  tho  (Prand  National  Rose  Show, 
Crystal  Palace );  20  choice  standards,  128  6d. ;  24  choice  half 
standards,  12b.  6d. ;  50  choice  dwarfs,  12e  6d.;  24  choice 
dwarf  Teas  and  Noisettes,  12s  6d. ;  12  choice  olinibing 
Rises,  68.  My  selection.  Cash  with  order.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials.  Catalogues  frea— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose 
Grower  and  Nurseryman,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 

ROSES!  ROSES!  ROSES! 

cn  CHOICE  PERPETUALS  sent  on  receipt 

^  of  remittance  for  218.  Purchaser’s  selection  from  400 
best  varieties.  List  of  names  on  application.  24  choice 
standards,  or  half  standards.  218. ;  purchaser’s  selection. 
JAME8  wAlTKR.S.  MoiintRadford  Nursery.  Exeter,  ^von. 

D  E  ACH  E  Y  ’S  PR  IZ  E  ROS EST-^hai^t^lear. 

"  20,000  grand  dwarf  bush  plants,  best  show  varieties, 
truly  named,  fie.  dozen,  20b.  fiO,  38s.  100.  This  advertisement 
must  be  quoted  list.— B.  W.  BEACHEY,  Kingskenwell, 
Devonshire. 


DEACHEY’S  BEGONIA  SEED.— Now  ready. 

J-'  All  who  saw  ^  superb  collection  in  bloom  said  that  it 
was  unequalled.  Fiuest  double,  2b.  6d.  and  fis. ;  finest  single. 
Is..  1«.  6(L,  2s.  6d.  Full  directions  for  raising  on  each  packet. 
— R.  W.  BEAOHEY.  KingakerswclL  Devon. 


REPLIES. 

12;>10.— Ohiokens  dying.— I  think  I  can 
tell  “P.  M.”  the  cause  of  his  chickens  dying, 
as  I  went  through  the  same  experience.  I  used 
to  feed  mine  in  pretty  much  the  same  way,  took 
no  end  of  trouble,  and  lost  no  end  of  chickens. 
An  experienced  gardener  to  whom  I  spoke  of 
my  difficulties  told  me  that  I  was  just  doing 
what  would  kill  the  chicks.  “  Bread,”  he  said, 
“  is  poison  to  them  ;  never  give  them  any  in 
any  shape  ;  it  turns  sour,  creates  acidity,  which 
brings  on  looseness  of  tho  bowels  ;  this  goes  on 
to  diarrhoea,  then  inflammation  sots  in  (which 
accounts  for  tho  body  getting  swollen  and 
black).  No  soppy  food — keep  to  dry  food  ;  a 
chopped  egg  for  their  first  meal,  then  cut  grits, 
then  whole  grits,  and  so  on  till  they  can  eat 
with  the  other  fowls.  A  little  finely- chopped 
meat  (cooked)  is  good  now  and  then  if  you 
cannot  let  them  out  in  a  place  where  the  mother 
can  scratch  for  worms  and  grubs.”  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  advice  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
for  tho  last  two  years  have  not  lost  one  chicken. 
My  run  is  on  pure  clay,  and  rather  damp,  and 
I  don’t  attempt  very  early  broods.  I  don’t  set 
any  hens  before  February. — A.  C. 

12560.-R©arlng  turkeys.— Hatch  turkeys  the 
beginning  of  .May,  feed  for  the  first  two  davs  on  hard- 
boiled,  chopped  eggs,  for  ton  days  on  oatmeal  moistened 
with  water,  afterwards  on  fine-chopped  nettles,  mixed  with 
oatmeal.  If  possible  give  milk  or  butter-milk  to  drink, 
and  sometimes  pepper  among  the  food.  A  dry  exposure 
for  ran.  Tho  Norfolk  Bronze  is  the  hardiest  and  largest 
turkey.— F.  8. 

12559.— Fowls  and  Privet  berries.— Wo  have  some 
old  Privet  fences  that  have  been  very  full  of  berries,  but 
are  now  getting  cleared  off  by  the  blackbirds,  which  1 
often  see  feasting  upon  them.  I  hive  also  gathered  a 
quantity  for  a  caged  blackbird  that  I  keep,  and  he  appears 
to  leave  anythisg  else  for  them  ;  therefore  they  are  harm¬ 
less  for  fowls  to  eat.— East  Suffolk. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mlsslngr  parcel.— A  libel,  addressed  to  the  Fxiitor, 
bearing  the  “  Leighton  Buzzard  and  Stewkly "  post¬ 
marks  of  January  19th,  has  been  delivered  with  the  Post 
Oftlco  Information  that  it  w'as  “  found  in  tho  Western 
Central  without  contents.” 

Boxbs  Axn  Boxiso  (J.  G.  Cork).— Your  article  and 
drawings  are  not  sufficiently  clear.  The  latter  should 
show  fully  the  mode  of  working,  and  the  explanation,  while 
ought  to  be  full  enough  to  make  ihe  proposal  In¬ 
telligible  to  the  reader.  We  have  been  unable  to  follow 

your  description - Pear  tree  (Serfcfc).-The  tree  will 

p^robably  heal  over. - Ircubators  (Mr.  Christopher).—  , 

V  our  letter  is  an  advertisement.  If  you  wish  to  advertiso 

the  article  you  <»n  do  so  through  tho  publisher. - 

Apdrbss  nv.  h  tyhUngalej.—Yon  wiU  probably  find  .the; 
Id^in  tho  ••  Garden  Annual.”  which  enumerates  neii4F 

nurserymen  and  gardeners - YARTFr.ATimrMAi  tK 

).-The  variegated  Maple  is  usmdly  pr',pagiaSed 'in 


UEACHEY’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Beet 

novelties,  cuttiogs,  3s.  6d.  dozen ;  best  insurved  JaMoese 
and  Pompon,  Is.  3tl.  dozen.— Catalogue,  KingskerswelL  Devon. 

■DEACHEY’S  SWEET  VIOLETS.— Twelve 

splendid  clumps,  full  of  buds,  six  best  sorts,  Ts.  6d  ;  good 
plants  in  bud.  3e.  6(1.  dozen.  Catalogue  of  26  varieties,  with 
instruotluns  for  cultivation,  also  oboioe  Carnations  and  Roses, 
2(1.,  free.— R.  W.  BEAOHBY,  Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 


BEAGHEY’S  giant  LILY  OF  THE 

VALLEY,  Berlin  variety.  Is.  3d.  dozen. 7b.  6d  100.  free; 
Gladiolus  Brcnchlcyensis,  fine  roots.  Is.  2d.  dozen,  6b.  9d. 
100,  free;  finest  mixed,  various  colours,  fs.  dozen;  finest 
named,  from  fis.  dozen. — Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

UEACHEY’S  PANSir  ^EED;  unequalled 

quality,  show  and  fancy,  Is.,  28.  6d. ;  Giant  Polyanthus, 
7d.  and  Is.  ;  Hybrid  Primrose,  very  scarce  including  new 
shades  of  blue,  ».6d.  pocket.— R.  W.  BEAgHEY,  Kinffdiers- 
well,  PeToiishire. 


ULMS,  ALDER,  SYCAMORES,  BIRCH, 

6  feet  to  7  feet,  fis.  dozen;  Poplar,  Black  Italian,  Bal¬ 
sam,  and  Ontario,  8  feet,  4s.  per  dozen ;  oval-leaf  IVivet, 
2  fest,  6s.  per  100 ;  Ivies,  2  feet  to  3  feet.  Ss. ;  3  feet  to  4  feet, 
16s.  per  100.  Extra  strung  Forest  Trees,  68  iter  dozen.- 
8TAN8FIELD  BROTHER^ 97,  8t. Lukes'  Road.  Bouthport. 

T  ARCH  1  LARCH  I  1  LARCH  !  I  ’—Special 

■4J  Cheap  Offer  to  Clear  Ground,  from  8  feet  upwards,  at 
20b.  per  1,000.  Also  other  Forest  Troes.-GEO.  CHOBLEY, 
Coaster’s  Nursery,  Midhiirst. 

1  QfS  non  CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS  at 

half-price  during  January :— Clove  Pink, 
Mrs.  Binkins.  double  Violets.  Pansies,  Wallflowers,  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  Irises,  double  white  Rocket.  Daisies  (white  and  red), 
Myosotis  (Forget-me-not).  —  WEALK,  Florist.  Carnation 
Gardens.  Cleveion  Road,  Tapl(>w.  Jtiicks  _ 

■pOSES  (Dwarfs),  a  speciality. — Strong  plants 
-*-®  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  including  the  folloviug  Teas : 
Belle  Lyonnalse.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Dljcsi, 
Lamarque,  Isabella  Bprunt,  and  Red  Ololre,  fis.  i>er  dozen, 
45s.  per  100.  Catalogues  free  on  application.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory  the  money  returned  in  full.— H.  HUTCHING^ 
Rose  Grower,  Uxbridge. 

hKAPES  THIS  YEAR— Fruiting  C^, 

7a  6d.  and  lOs.  6d.  each ;  Planting  Canes,  3e.  fid.  to  Ts.  fid. 
each;  leading  kinds,  perfectly  ripened  without  liottom  hsat: 
Duke  of  Bucclciich,  grafted,  Ifis.  each.— JAMES  DICKSON 
k  80NS,JNewton  Nurseries,  Chester. _ _ 

"pUDDING  ROSES. — Strong  Manetti  stocks, 

for  budding  in  summer,  4s.  per  100,  28.  fid.  for  HO,  Is.  fid. 
tor  25.  Package  free;  cash  with  order.— W.  LOWE,  Ross 
Grow-er.  Beeston.  Notts. _  _ 

O INGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  certi- 

floated  Vf  rieties,  fid.  packet ;  Nicotiana  affinis.  fragrant 
white.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow  to  obtain  good  plants. 


AQUILEGIA  CALIFORNICA  HYBRIDA.- 

Very  choice  varieties  6d.  packet ;  Aquilegia  glandnloea, 
Catalorac  of  Seeds,  Plai  ■  * '*  * 


very  choice,  fid.  packet  _ 

tings,  one  stamp.— J.  JAMES, 
Leicester. 


f^alo^c  of  Seeds, 


_ ,  _  lants,  and  Cut- 

lurseryman,  South  Knigbtou. 


\rOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PURCHASE 
POULTRY  for  STOCK  and  EXHIBITION  PUB- 
POSES.— Mr.  ROBERT  R.  FOWLER,  Prebendal  Ponltn 
Farm,  Aylesbury,  is  about  issuing  a  new  and  fuller  edition  ol 
his  DESGRIPTrVE  OATALOQUB  of  the  Tblrtjr-ecvco 
DISTINCT  BREEDS  kep^t  by  him.  with  “HINTS  ON 
REARING  AND  MANAOEMEOT,  *c..”  and  will  send  copy, 
on  reoelpi^  of  stamp,  to  any  address,  A  grand  lot  of  birds  do* 
•lot  •iKkle.  a.id,  iOme  cheap  bargains.  Mr.  Fowler  apolorisss  to 
applicant*  who  have  be/’n  unavoidably  kept  waiting  tnnwffi 
chij  b'^aaBti'Oii  of(  tlae  last  (Hlition,  which,  owing  to  great 
demand,  (ifiii  oi'.t  sbbtitfr  than  was  anticipated. 
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FEBRUAKY  7,  1885. 


No.  309. 


Ta'ro’  o  a  m  a  t  r\r±m:>a  berries  tempt  you.  But  If  you  must  swallow  in  which  they  are  sown,  that  has  so  much  to  do 
U.^i.AXiUU'UhiO.  them  do  so  grano  sa/is,  and  perhaps  then  with  the  success  or  failure  of  plants.  Garden- 
I  rsiB  that  the  strictures  of  "An  Enthusiast  they  will  do  you  no  harm.  When  next  you  read  iVQ  Illustrated  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  help 
in  Gardening  **  will  find  an  echo  in  many  hearts  **  Spider’s  Potatoes  are  the  beat  I”  try  a  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  judgment  and  a 
loored  with  disappointment  of  a  similar  kind.  plan.  Venture  to  doubt  this  statement  and  you  certain  amount  of  skill  are^  required  to  grow 
1  SM  in  imagination  a  thousand  enthusiastic  will  possibly  be  none  the  worse.  Why  even  anything  like  those  we  see  illustrated  in  tome 
bat  disappoint^  gardeners,  male  and  female,  Spider  himself,  could  you  quietly  button- hole  of  our  florists’  catoloeucs.  These  things  are 
Biiile  with  grim  satb faction  over  his  bilious  him,  would  most  likely  oonless  to  you  in  con-  got  to  such  perfection  by  careful  study  ot  their 
little  tilt  against  those  horrid  misleading  cats-  fldence  that  his  Potatoes  are  very  ordinary  requirements  and  constant  attention  ;  in  fact,  to 
lopes  with  their  emerald  green  7-inoh  Peas,  Potatoes  indeed — Potatoes  such  as  might  he  grow  plants  to  anything  like  perfection,  one 
thirteen  Peas  to  a  pod,  10-inch  Beans,  and  Cine-  bought  almost  any  w'here.  But  he  would  add,  must  pay  great  attention  to  what  many  people 
ruiss.  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Calceolarias,  Pan-  "What  is  a  man  to  do?  It’s  the  system,  my  dear  call  little  matters.  Many  a  pan  or  box  of  seed 


Peas  to  a  pod,  10-inch  Beans,  and  Cine- 
rMTss,  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Calceolarias,  Pan- 


ssi,  Ac.,  of  such  exquisite  regularity,  size,  sir — the  system.  I  must  do  as  others  do,  or  1 1  fails  to  do  well  or  even  come  up  at  all  through 
colour,  and  perfection  as  ordinary  mortal  man  shall  never  sell  anything.  Potatoes  have  eves,  neglect  of  these  little  matters.  How  often  do 


aerer  saw.  Alas  !  is  there  not  a  cause  ?  And  but  the  British  public  have  no  eyes  for  anything, 
O  Enthusiast  I  be  not  too  severe,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  unless  advertised  and 


PoMibly  the  fault  of  exaggeration  may  not  be  puffed.  They  cannot,  and  will  not,  see  that  a  I  sible  for  them  to  do  well?  When  we  think  how 
»  great  as  you  think  ;  and  very  possibly  that  Potato  of  which  a  magnificent  picture  has  been  often  this  is  done  we  shall  not  bo  surprised  at  so 
“good  gardener  **  of  yours  has  more  to  do  with  made  is  no  better  than  the  same  Potato  without ,  many  failures  and  disappointments.  A  visit  to 
your  want  of  sucoeas  than  you  are  aware  these  flaming  appendages.”  But  enough — why  some  of  our  largo  shows  should^  be  enough  to 
of,  or  than  he  is  willing  to  admit.  The  waste  words?  There  will  be  always  fools,  and  convince  all  unbelievers  of  what  skilful  gardeners 
^ter  of  this  may  also  lay  claim  to  as  long  as  fools  exist  quacks  will  fatten  on  them,  can  produce.  I  enclose  some  blooms  of  Cinerarias, 
being  an  enthusiast  in  gardening.  It  is  some  It  is  a  mad  world,  my  masters  I  Only,  I  some  of  them  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.  1 


but  the  British  public  have  no  eyes  for  anything,  I  we  see  seed  sown  in  soil  quite  unfit  for^  it,  or 
no  matter  how  good  it  is,  unless  advertised  and  plants  put  into  soil  in  which^  it  is  quite  impos* 
Duffed.  They  cannot,  and  will  not,  see  that  a  1  sible  for  them  to  do  well?  hen  we  think  how 


^ter  of  this  may  also  lay  claim  to 
being  an  enthuaiast  in  gardening.  It  is  some 


twenty  years  now  since  he  turned  his  sword  beseech  yon,  sirs — you  who  really  love  flowers,  1  nave  several  oozen  pianis,  many  oi  xuem  imuii 
into  a  spade  and  trowel  and  began  to  dibtle  and  the  sweet  and  precious  things  that  deck  bloom;  one  I  measured  this  morning  stands  3 feet 
aoQoog  the  flower  jpots,  and  he  may  tell  his  our  fields  and  gardens — have  as  little  to  do  with  2  inches  high,  and  is  2  feet  1  inch  through  it ; 
brother  enthusiast  that  he  has,  though  not  until  quackery  and  exaggeration  in  the  selling  of  the  others  are  rather  smaller,  but  most  ot  them 
after  many  failures  and  mistakes,  both  seen  and  them  as  possible.  To  say  nothing  of  morality,  in  Noe.  12  and  16  pots — in  fact,  they  are  the 
grown  flowers  suid  vegetables  honestly  equal  to  it  may  do  very  well  for  the  vendors  of  pills,  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  These  are  raised 
those  illnatrated  in  the  most  extravagant  of  powders,  fruit  salts,  hair  renewers,  rat  killers,  from  seed  from  a  London  firm.  My  Primulas,  alio 
catalogues.  Ho  can  endorse  the  editor’s  re-  and  such  like,  but  our  sweet  flowers — does  it  from  the  same  firm,  are  very  fine,  and  well  worth 
®ark  that  **  specimens  are  sometimes  produced  not  seem  in  their  case  almost  like  desecration  ?  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  I 


can  produce.  I  enclose  some  blooms  of  Cinerarias, 
some  of  them  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.  1 
have  several  dozen  plants,  many  of  them  in  full 


even  superior  to  those  figured.”  Are  such 
illostrationa,  then,  misleading?  In  one  sense 
they  undoubtedly  are.  They  leave  so  much  to 


believe,  by  buying  seed  from  good  firms,  a  skilfi  1 
gardener  may  ]  reduce  flowers  quite  as  good  as 
those  illustrated  in  some  of  our  florists’  cata- 


bs  inferred  that  enthusiastic  but  inexperienced  Might  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  logues.  I  have  had  some  splendid  things  from 
persons  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  nave  but  defence  of  our  florists,  as  I  think  that  the  seed  that  I  have  purchased.  There  has  been  so 
to  get  a  packet  or  two  of  the  much-belauded  remarks  of  "  Enthusiast,”  as  to  the  impossibility  much  said  lately  about  seed  sowing  that  I  need 
•oeds,  and  their  gardens  and  greenhouses  will  in  of  growing  their  products  anything  like  the  not  take  up  space  in  your  valual  le  paper,  lut  I 
due  season  break  out  all  over  into  similarly  illustrations  in  their  catalogues,  are  very  mis-  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  grow  plants  to 
gorgeous  plants  and  flowers.  They  overlook  leading,  and  they  also  casta  slur  on  the  abilities  perfection  to  attend  well  to  their  little  wants, 
the  fact,  which  is  kept  in  the  background,  that  of  the  many  gardeners  who  have  grown  them  //a/l  Place,  Cranleigh.  H.  Dtbr. 

the  specimens  figured  are  exceptional,  the  to  such  perfection  as  to  in  many  cases  far  eclipse  (Most  of  the  blcoms  sent  mrunred  between  2  inches 

result  of  exceptionally  good  culture  and  of  long  the  illustrations.  And  I  think  if  ho  would  pay  “"d  s  inchM  across,  one  was  8  inches  but  one-cightb. 
«pen«c«.«d.  greedily  .wallowing  the  t.n,p*  a  vUit  to  ,om.  of  the  firm,  who  make  a  "^“  0  {‘hfconVr.n^^^^^^ 

“g  bait,  meet  with  the  fate  of  all  silly  fishes,  specialty  of  flower  seeds,  and  judge  from  them  our  opinion,  decidtdlv  inferior  in  grace  to  many  specimens 
But  think,  O  Enthusiast  1  can  you  reasonably  whether  they  can  or  not,  and  not  judge  from  of  the  normal  size.- Er.] 

expect  that  those  who  compile  catalogues  with  his  own  standpoint,  it  would  be  much  fairer.  I  - 

»  view  to  sell  their  seeds,  Ao.,  will  go  to  the  think  it  is  either  a  case  of  "sour  Grapes ’’(cannot  _  .  ,  r  a  ai.  i  xa  c  a 

expense  of  having  any  but  their  most  perfect  grow  them)  or  else  one  of  "too  many  cooks  Writing  with  reference  to  the  letter  of  An 
specimens  drasvn  and  ohromo- lithographed  in  spoil  the  broth,”  as  his  gardener,  with  proper  Gardening,  our  correspondent 

this  gorgeous  and  overwhelming  manner  ?  Not  appliances  at  his  disposal,  and  without  being  mentions  the  n^e  of  one  particu- 

that  1  ^mire  and  commend  this  system  of  interfered  with,  ought  to  do  what  other  men  s^tes  that  during  seven  years 

puffery  ;  but  are  not  you,  and  people  like  you,  can  do.  I  wish  to  say  that  they  can  be,  and  are,  dealings  with  thein^  he  hu  had  litU^  if  Mij, 
the  very  persons  who  make  it  worth  while  to  grown  to  perfection  by  men  who  have  not  the  c«rtam  lor  dissatisfaction.  Nor,  he 

have  thU  done?  You  yourself  admit  that,  in  best  means  at  their  disposal,  and  they  are  continues,  have  I  ever  had  good  rcasra  to 
•pile  of  repeated  disappointments,  you  still  per-  enthusiasts  in  gardening  ;  but  enthusiasm  will  think  that  they  intentionally  exagger^.  Gom- 
mit  these  pretty  pictures  to  seduce  yon  into  buy-  not  grow  them.  They  require  a  thorough  I^tition  makes  florists  publish  illustratioM  of 
b>g  expensive  novelties,  Yontryand  try  acain,  knowledge  of  their  business,  and  must  use  it,  the  best  obtainable  specimens,  1  here  is  of  ten  a 
you  fail  and  fail  again,  and  then  you  grumble,  and  be  willing  to  give  both  time  and  trouble,  as  vast  difference  between  lesults  obtained  under 
ourely  this  is  unreasonable.  It  displays,  stall  they  are  not  grown  in  a  day.  1  have  always  special  conditions  of  OTlture  and  those  got  from 
events,  an  amount  of  credulity  on  your  T)art  heard  the  seeds  of  our  best  firms  praised  and  ordinary  practiw.  A  first-class  gardener  is  too 
which  no  one  but  the  compiler  of  a  catalogne,  recommended,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  often  prevented  by  lack  of  time  when  work 
perhaps,  would  believe  ini  But  the  average  heard  any  disparaging  remarks  in  reference  to  presses  from  giving  tnatenre  and  attention  in 
Briton  likes  being  gulled.  Has  notone  of  our  own  them.  I  think  many  gardeners  will  join  me  in  case,  to  the  multitudinous  obj^ts  under  hia 
prophets  said  that  these  tight  little  islands  are  the  belief  that  the  remarks  of  "Enthusiast”  requisite  for  MOTiing  the  best  possible 

peoplcMi  by  30  millions  of  inhabitants,  "mostly  are  nnjast,  and  also  join  me  in  wishing  our  With  respect  to  the  Primula 

fools  ?’’  And  is  not  this  witness  true  ?  It  is  seedsmen  and  florists  every  success  in  the  Ature  P®*  coming  up,  failure  of  zeeds  to  8®rmi- 
like  Bxrnum’s  white  elephant.  First,  the  for  the  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  they  have  nat®  is  not  always  (I  might  venture  to  say  It  is 
crowds  went  to  see  that  it  \cas  white,  and  studied  the  wants  of  gardeners,  and  for  the  wldom)  the  fault  of  the  florist.  I  have  seen  two 
then,  when  the  papers  said  it  was  all  a  sham,  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  of  of  seed  sown  from  the  same  packet,  m  the 
more  still  went  to  see  that  it  was  white,  and  late  years  in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers.  lam  ®*®®  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  wcm- 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  "What  a  humbug  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  trade  ;  but  I  ment  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  that  of  the 
—why  it  isn’t  white  at  all  I”  'Think  you  that  send  the  above,  and  ask  for  fair-play  for  this  g®rmlnation  of  the  seed  being  in  both  cases  the 
Professor  Bawlaway  oonld  sell  his  bread  pills  deserving  body  of  men,  and  beg  to  subsciibe  s*m®  »  yet  m  one  seed  there  was  a  perfect 
warranted  to  care  everything  that  flesh  is  myself  another  "Enthnsiast,”  but,  at  the  same  iucoess,  whilst  In  the  other  there  was  as  entire 
heir  to,  or  Messrs.  Shouton  and  Cracker  time  A  Working  Gardenkb.  ®  failure.  _ 


would  spend  thousands  in  illustrating  and  _ 

Advertising  their  Peas  and  Pumpkins,  if  this 

were  not  the  case  ?  Thev  know  well  with  whom  Your  correspondent. 


12502.— Mowlngf  Machines.— I  quite 
in  agree  with  "  L,  C.  K.,”  that  Green’s  lawn 


were  not  the  case  r  Ibev  know  well  with  whom  iour  correspondent,  "An  Enthusiast  in  agree  with  "  L*.  G.  is..,  that  Greens  lawn 
they  have  to  do,  and  that  it  is  not  the  meek  Gardening,”  seems  most  unfortunate  in  getting  mowers  are  the  best.  1  have  had  seventeen 
man  who  sells  his  wares  best,  but  the  one  who  such  unsatisfactory  results  for  all  his  trouble  years’  experience  In  working  the  mowing 
shouts  the  loudest  and  lets  off  the  most  rosgni-  and  outlays  ;  but  is  he  sure  that  he  or  his  machines.  Having  been  jobbiog  for  nine  years 
floent  crackers.  Big  red  posters — staring  ad  ver*  gardener  thoroughly  attends  to  the  requirements  I  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  many 
tisemeats — gorgeous  pictures — these  are  the  of  the  seeds  or  ^anta  under  his  charge  ?  H  is  different  machines ;  but  not  one,  in  my  opinion, 
things  whioQ  carry  the  British  public  by  storm,  one  thing  to  grow  plants,  and  another  thing  to  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  like  Green’s.  For 
and  lead  on  to  fortune.  O  Enthnsfatt  iJbi^  grow  them  properly.  It  is  not  only  the  soil  a  single-handed  place  Green’s  12-inch  mower  is 
wiser  for  the  future,  and  let  not  the  big  GdMe-  /that  MuBWw^are  sown  in,  but  also  the  manner  excelled.— BaliiaM, 
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EARLY  POTATOES. 

Nothinq  amoD^  vegetables  perhaps  is  more 
prized  and  enjoyed  than  early  Potatoes. 
To  produce  these  many  schemes  are  resorted 
to,  but  after  all  there  are  none  so  simple 
and  effectual  as  the  manure  bed,  the  heat 
from  which  costs  little  or  nothing  beyond  the 
labour  of  carting  and  putting  the  manure 
together  for  the  purpose  of  fermentation.  The 
chief  point  is  to  have  it  sweet  and  free  from 
noxious  gases— a  condition  into  which  it  may 
easily  be  got  by  collecting  a  good  bulk  together, 
and  turning  it  over  a  few  times  before  it  is  used. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  it  into  the 
condition  referred  to,  and,  by  moderating  the 
heat  at  first  starting,  of  making  it  more 
regular,  and  when  so  prepared  it  lasts 
considerably  longer  —  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Fresh -gathered  leaves  fallen  from 
Oaks,  which  ferment  less  violently  than 
manure,  help  in  keeping  a  steady  heat, 
and  are  valuable  for  mixing  with  it  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  one-half.  Tan  also  is  good, 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  leaves,  and  is  a  material 
that  almost  anyone  near  a  fellmonger's  yard 
may  obtain,  as  he  is  generally  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it  and  give  it  away  to  all  comers.  For  the 
first  or  very  early  crop  of  Potatoes  a  frame  is 
desirable,  but  for  a  later  lot  it  may  very  well  be 
done  without,  as  all  they  require  when  the 
weather  gets  a  little  warmer  is  shelter  from 
frost ;  and,  if  protected  from  its  biting  influence, 
the  more  air  they  get  the  better  and  more 
abundant  will  the  produce  be.  Many  fail  with 
Potatoes  in  keeping  them  too  close,  when  they 
are  drawn  up  weakly ;  for,  though  they  will 
bear  and  enjoy  artificial  heat  at  the  root,  they 
do  not  like  much  at  the  top.  In  the  planting 
of  Potatoes  under  the  protection  of  a  frame 
they  should  have  about  9  inches  of  light,  rich 
soil,  and  be  placed  about  3  inches  deep,  6  inches 
apart,  and  with  1  foot  or  15  inches  between  the 
rows  ;  as  soon  as  planted  Radishes  may  be  sown 
broadcast  over  the  soil  and  slightly  covered,  as 
these  will  be  fit  to  pull  and  may  be  used  before 
the  Potatoes  require  the  room  and  want  earth¬ 
ing  up.  This  can  be  done  by  adding  another 
inch  of  fresh  soil,  and  if  watered  immediately 
after  the  tubers  will  swell  rapidly  and  soon  be 
fit  for  digging.  To  grow  Potatoes  without  a 
frame,  all  tnat  is  necessary  is  to  dig  out  a  pit  in 
the  ground  in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot,  to  hold 
the  manure  to  afford  bottom-heat,  and  when 
they  come  up  they  can  be  easily  protected  with 
mats  supported  b^  a  few  rods  to  bear  up  the 
weight.  For  a  still  later  lot,  to  come  in  before 
those  in  the  open  are  fit,  bottom-heat  is  not 
requisite,  and  if  covered  at  night  they  always 
pay  well  for  the  labour.  D. 


seed,  as  in  many  cases  it  will  result  in  failure  ; 
besides,  I  find  that  by  getting  good  plants 
fresh  from  the  nursery  and  managing  them  pro¬ 
perly  they  very  soon  come  up  alongside  those 
raised  in  pots.  Mine  grew  so  rapidly  that  I 
had  to  earth  them  up  once  a  week  instead  of 
onoe  a  fortnight,  as  recommended  in  the  article. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers  gene¬ 
rally  if  those  who  should  try  to  grow  Leeks  as 
directed  would  relate  their  experience  at  some 
future  time,  and  thus  add  something  to  the 
store  of  horticultural  knowledge  which  your 
journal  is  doing  so  much  to  disseminate.-^ W. 
Hewitt,  Maryhillf  Glasgow, 


REPLY. 

12463.  —  Jensen's  Potato  culture.  —  I 
very  much  renet  “  Market  Grower’s  ”  query 
has  been  ovenooked.  The  main  feature  of 
Jensen's  system  consists  in  repeatedly  earthing 
up  until  the  Potatoes  are  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  ridge  with  deep  farrows  oetween  the 
rows.  It  is  contended  that  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  first  attack  the  upper  part  of  the  plant, 
and  are  washed  dowm  by  the  rains,  which 
usually  precede  or  accompany  any  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  disease,  and  that  by  the  time  the 
disease  manifests  itself  the  tops  have  acquired 
a  drooping  tendency,  which  is  accentuated  by 
the  steep  ridges  and  deep  farrows,  and  that  the 
fungus  spores  instead  of  being  washed  by  the 
rains  to  the  roots  of  the  Potato,  are  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  deep  farrows  where  they  remain 
harmless.  The  steep  ridges  and  repeated 
earthings  necessitate  wide  culture,  which  in 
itself  is  a  great  advantage. — E.  Hobday. 


Tea  Boses  In  winter.— I  hare  gathered  Tea  lloses 
in  December  and  I  am  gathering  them  still,  though  not  so 
good  as  before  Christmas.  The  kind  that  stays  so  U»ng  with 
me  is  Madame  Falcot,  on  a  south  wall,  but  not  sheltered 
at  the  sides.  The  soil  is  a  warm  and  poor  sandy  one  on  a 
somewhat  elevated  spot,  but  not  near  the  sea.— R. 


Growing  Leeks  for  Exhibition.— It  was 
with  pleasure  I  read  this  article  by  **  North 
Briton*’  inGARDBNiNO,  and,  having  grown  Leeks 
for  exhibition  according  to  the  directions  given, 

1  can  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
system.  Being  an  enthusiastic  grower  of 
vegetables  for  competition  I  was  anxious  to  find 
out  the  way  to  grow  extra  large  Leeks,  and 
after  many  fair  attempts  in  the  usual  way  I  at 
last  procured  the  article  upon  Leek  growing, 
published  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson  last  year,  and 
which  I  am  sure  many  an  amateur  will  be  glad 
to  see  appearing  in  your  columns,  as  no  other 
vegetable  appears  to  be  more  aniversally  grown 
for  competition  than  the  Leek.  With  the 
exception  of  using  a  little  more  hot  manure, 
and  not  having  the  soil  for  growing  prepared 
long  before  hand,  1  followed  the  directions 
given  with  results  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
At  our  local  show  1  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
first  prizes  with  ease,  besides  being  complimented 
by  the  judges,  who  said  that  if  1  had  shown 
them  at  Glasgow  show  a  week  previous  they 
would  have  been  first  there.  With  the  experience 
of  last  year,  and  every thbg  better  prepared 
this  year,  I  hope  to  make  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  on  previous  efforts  by  following  out  the 
method  given.  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  grow 
them  from  seed,  but  get  them  direct  from  the 
nursery  about  the  end  of  April.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  amateurs  like  myself,  who  have  to 
bo  away  from  home  all  day,  and  cannot  give 
them  the  attention  they  need  iirstheir  young 
state,  should 


ROSES. 


REPLIES. 

12630.— Rose  for  greenhouse  wall.— 

Country  Rector  ”  might  plant  either  a  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  or  a  climbing  Reve  d’Or,  or  both,  on 
his  outside  wall  of  greenhouse  ;  these  will  grow 
freely.  Why  not  plant  as  well  Jasminum 
officinale  (White  Jasmine)  and  the  Yellow 
Jasmine,  which  would  bloom  in  midwinter  ? 
Honeysuckle,  blue  and  white  Clematis,  and 
Crataegus  pyracantha,  which  produces  red 
^rries  in  winter,  would  all  grow  well  and 
uickly.  I  think  the  old-fashioned  herbaceous 
lowers,  such  as  Foxgloves,  Wallflowers, 
Delphiniums,  Sunflowers,  and  Phloxes,  would 
look  best  on  the  border  he  mentions.  If  the 
border  were  mine,  I  should  plant  now  (pro¬ 
viding  always  there  is  no  frost)  Forget-me-nots 
and  Silene  pendula ;  these  will  commence  to 
bloom  about  March  and  last  until  J une.  Then 
I  should  plant  all  those  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  in  the  summer  plant  Chrysanthemums.  As 
these  plants  will  not  like  to  be  disturbed  when 
once  planted,  they  should  not  be  put  too  close 
together,  or  they  will  choke  one  another. 
Possibly  Country  Rector  ”  would  prefer  the 
bedding-out  system.  In  that  case  put  in  now 
some  Myosotis  (Forget-me-not)  and  Silene. 
When  these  have  bloomed  plant  out  Gera¬ 
niums,  Calceolarias,  &o.  In  the  autumn  plant 
Christmas  Roses  for  bloom  at  Christmas,  and 
in  November  plant  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 
Narcissi,  and  Daffodils  for  spring  bloom.  If 
the  border  is  in  the  shade  a  very  pretty  fernery 
might  be  made.— One  who  loves  Flowers. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


12429.— Rose  cuttings  In  bottles.— The  Rose  cut¬ 
tings  should  not  dip  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  into 
the  water.  A  stone  bottle  should  be  used,  or  a  blaok  bottle, 
which  is  usually  of  a  deep  non -actinic  yellow.  The  whole 
should  be  exposed  to  light. — W.  I.  Whvlook. 


- You  ought  to  have  taken  your  bottle  cuttings  in 

June  or  July.  They  then  would  have  had  good  roots  in 
about  six  weeks.  Had  you  taken  them  even  in  August  they 
would  have  rooted  before  the  winter,  but  October  was 
altogether  too  late.  I  have  heard  that  a  coloured  glass 
bottle  Is  better  than  a  white  one,  but  what  I  have  used, 
and  with  success,  is  a  prune  Jar  of  common  white  glass. 
A  few  lumps  of  charcoal  in  the  water  keeps  it  swset.— 
A.  H.  F.  _ _ 


Erratum.— In  an  article,  “  Apples  from  the  Mid¬ 
lands.”  in  last  week’s  issue,  the  variety  "  Tower  of 
Olamls  ”  was  inoorreotly  printed  as  *'  Turner  of  Olanies.’* 

lum  figured, 


liinum  Trlgynum.- The  Linum  Tri| 

in  last  week’s  Qardkxiko  was  drawn  in _ _ 

j^Asrs.  James  Vcltch  and  Sons’  lyy 


Trigynum 
in  Decern 


WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS.— II. 
The  Bouvabdia. 

The  Bouvardia  may  be  taken  as  next  in 
value  as  a  winter-flowering  plant,  immense 
quantities  of  the  bloom  being  produced  and 
employed  by  florists  all  through  the  season. 
The  varieties  candidissima,  Vreelandii,  longi- 
flora,  Hogarth,  and  elegans  are  the  most 
generally  used  for  this  purpose,  but  nearly  all 
the  varieties  are  amenable  to  winter  blooming, 
and  though  the  flowers  vary  considerably  in 
character,  the  culture  of  all  the  varieties  is 
nearly  identical.  Cuttings  are  struck  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  growing  points  being  in¬ 
serted  in  pots  of  very  sandy  soil,  surfaced  with 

?are  sand,  and  two-thirds  fall  nf  drainage. 

hese  are  placed  under  glasses  in  a  propagating 
house,  and  kept  close  till  struck.  Bouvardias 
are  difficult  things  to  strike  in  unskilful  hands, 
but  a  man  used  to  the  work  will  hardly  lose  one 
in  a  hundred  cuttings.  When  well- rooted  these 
are  potted  off  into  thumb  pots,  and  subae- 
qnently  grown  and  potted  on  until  4S’b  or  32*8 
are  reached,  in  which  size  many  growers  always 
bloom  them.  After  flowering  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  go  to  rest  by  being  placed  in  a  cool, 
airy  temperature,  and  kept  almost  dry.  Under 
this  treatment  they  do  not  make  a  move  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  a  long  and  thorough 
periodical  rest  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cessfnl  Bouvardia  growing.  The  plants  are  now 
out  book  hard.  Some  cut  them  almost  down 
to  the  ground,  and  this  invariably  causes  a 
number  of  shoots  to  start  from  the  base 
of  the  plants  ;  and  a  gentle  warmth, 
with  occasional  syringing  overhead,  soon 
starts  them  into  growth  again.  Some  (powers 
keep  their  plants  in  small  pots,  or  have 
a  fresh  stock  of  young  stuff  always  coming  on, 
but  far  more  bloom  can  be  obtains  from  larger 
plants.  If  grown  on  freely  and  repotted  as  re¬ 
quired  these  are  easily  produced  in  two  or  three 
years’  time,  and  give  much  better  results  than 
small  stuff  in  488  ;  but  all  most  have  a  good  rest 
after  blooming,  and  be  well  cut  back  afterwards, 
then  re-started,  potted,  and  grown  on,  with 
frequent  syriugiDg  aud  stopping  for  the  next 
crop.  If  allowed  to  do  so,  most  Bouvardias  will 
bloom  in  the  summer  season,  but  pinching  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  as  fast  as  they  show  for 
bloom  will  keep  them  back.  A  cool,  airy  house 
is  necessary  through  the  growing  season,  and 
tho  more  room  the  plants  have  the  better.  In 
order  to  get  a  beginning  of  flowering  about 
Christmas  we  cease  stopping  in  early  September, 
and  in  October  place  the  plants  in  a  house  where 
they  can  have  aoundanoe  of  air  smd  light,  and  a 
genial  temperature  of  60  degs.  to  70  den., 
which  suits  them  admirably.  The  best  sou  is 
a  good  sound  loam,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
peat,  or  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sand.  We  give 
fair  drainage,  and  pot  very  firmly,  especially 
for  large  plants.  Some  plant  the  young  staff 
out  in  beds  of  good  soil  early  in  June,  when 
they  make  a  fine  growth  through  the 
summer,  and  are  lifted  and  potted  in  autumn  ; 
but  such  plants  do  not  flower  nearly  so  well  os 
those  grown  in  pots  throughout. 

Of  VARIETIE.S,  Hamboldti  corymbiflora  is  the 
largest  in  flower,  and  strongest  in  growth.  The 
blooms  are  pure  white,  and  almost  like  a  small 
Stephanotis,  emitting  a  powerful  fragrance, 
especially  at  night.  The  growth,  however,  u 
very  long,  and  the  plant  not  so  free  in  bloom  as 
mort  ;  the  flowers  also  do  not  stand  cutting  and 
packing  at  all  well.  Longiflora  is  a  diminutive 
form  of  the  above,  with  the  same  almost 
glaucous  foliage.  Being  very  pure  white,  and 
sweetly  scent^  as  well,  it  is  a  ^reat  favonrite 
with  bonqnetists.  Candidissima  is  a  fine 
variety,  producing  large  heads  of  pure  white 
flowers,  which  are  individually  small  ;  very 
useful  for  cutting,  or  as  decorative  plants. 
Vreelandii,  a  rough-leaved  kind,  is  one*of  the 
freest  and  best ;  its  blooms  are  of  a  pinky 
white  in  summer  or  v^hen  grown  outside,  hot 
under  glass  in  winter  nothing  can  be  purer  or 
better.  Flavesoens  is  a  sweet-scented,  cream- 
coloured  variety  of  great  beanty,  bat  the  plant 
is  somewhat  delioate,  and  the  bloom  not  at  ^ 
freely  produced.  Of  the  scarlet  varietiei 
Elegans  is  about  the  best,  being  very  bright 
in  colour,  and  good  in  every  other  resp^ 
Kogi.rfth  is  paler  in  hue,  but  very  free  and  good. 

"  '  *  [pn  fiufi  variety,  of  a  rich  scarlet 
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coloar,  quite  equal  to  the  two  last  named,  if  not 
superior,  as  it  is  very  free  in  growth  and  profuse 
in  flower,  and  throws  large  bold  trusses  that 
!  make  a  good  display.  Leiantha  is  another 
:  bright  red  flower,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
some  growers.  Other  gocS  single  forms  are — 
“The  Bride,”  Queen  of  Roses,  Ilmbellata  alba, 
Jasminiflora,  and  Angustifolia. 

The  two  double  forms  recently  introduced 
from  America,  Alfred  Neuner  (white),  and 
President  Garfield  (blush  pink),  are  certainly 
useful  as  a  variety  from  tne  single  forms,  and 
are  not  so  liable  to  drop  the  pips  when  cut  as 
the  singles,  but  the  large  growers  do  not  seem 
to  fancy  them  suitable  for  market  work.  They 
are  both,  however,  more  easily  propagated  and 
grown  than  any  of  the  single  kinds,  facing  of  a 
much  stronger  habit  of  growth,  and  when  well 
done  both  these  varieties  make  wonderfully 
thick  and  strong  wood,  and  produce  very  large 
trussee  of  bloom.  Bouvardias,  though  delicate 
rooted  subjects,  do  not  succeed  well  if  much 
confined  at  the  root.  They  will  fill  a  good- 
sized  pot  with  roots  if  healthy  and  strong,  and 
be  all  the  better  for  the  extra  space.  When  in 
bloom  liquid  manure  of  some  kind  should  bo 
administered  twice  a  week  ;  this  induces  large 
heads  of  bloom,  and  the  production  of  side 
trasses  after  those  formed  at  the  points  have 
been  cut. 

Cyclamen. 

The  Persicum  varieties  are  very  useful  as 
winter- flowering  plants,  and  may  be  had  in 
bloom  (successionally)  from  October  to  May. 
They  are,  however,  seldom  seen  in  really  good 
condition  in  private  rardens,  and  there  are  only 
two  or  th^  trade  growers  who  produce 
firs^ class  plants.  There  is  no  great  secret  in 
their  cultme,  the  main  thing  l^ing  never  to 
allow  them  to  bo  neglected  at  any  season.  Dis¬ 
regard  of  this  rule  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
f2alure,  as  the  plants,  however  well  looked 
after  through  the  flowering  season,  are  too  often 
put  aside  immediately  afterwards,  and  for¬ 
gotten  just  when  they  need  attention  almost 
more  than  at  any  other  time  ;  for  if  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  parched  vigour  seems  to  be 
destroyed  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The 
proper  place  for  Cyclamen  during  the  summer 
Lb  a  cool  and  shaded,  though  by  no  means 
gloomy,  position,  such  as  on  the  north  side  of  a 
large  tree  or  lofty  wall,  and  if  the  pots  can  be 
plnnged  in  ashes  or  fibre,  so  much  the  better. 
Keep  the  plants  just  moist,  never  wet  or 
dry,  and  m  August  or  early  ^ptember 
repot  if  necessary,  though  if  the  soil  is 
in  good  condition  and  the  pots  are  of  fair 
size,  they  are  better  left  undisturbed  for 
two  or  even  three  years ;  we  are  speaking, 
of  course,  of  plants  over  two  years  old,  not  young 
growing  stuff.  After  potting  keep  rather  close 
for  a  time  in  a  frame  or  pit,  and  about  October 
bring  into  a  rather  low  and  very  light  house 
where  a  slightly  moist  atmosphere,  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50degs.  to  fiOdegs.  or  65  degs.,  can  be 
maintained.  They  will  do  beat  on  open  stages, 
boards,  orshelves  away  from  the  hot- water  pipes. 
If  only  solid  beds  are  available  stand  each  plant 
on  an  inverted  pot.  A  fair  amount  of  ventilation 
should  be  afforded,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
roof- ventilators  only.  Water  the  plants  freely 
at  the  root  when  well  in  growth  and  bloom,  but 
allow  no  moisture  to  hang  about  the  plants  at 
night,  or  decay  of  the  stems  will  set  in.  A  little 
stimulant  may  be  given  twice  a  week  with 
advantage. 

Cyclamens  are  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  bo  sown  in  spring  or  autumn,  preferably 
the  latter.  Spring  sown  plants  must  be  pushed  on 
rapidly  in  heat,  and,  though  they'usually  bloom 
the  first  winter,  do  not  give  nearly  so  good 
results  as  those  started  six  months  earlier.  Seed 
ia  sown  in  flat  boxes  or  pans,  with  good 
drainage,  in  amixtnreof  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand, 
and  peert.  Cover  the  seeds  with  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  monld,  and  keep  the  soil  always  moist. 
If  they  are  sown  in  July,  or  early  in  August, 
the  pots  or  pans  should  be  placed  in  a  somewhat 
cool  and  shady  house  or  pit,  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil  kept  uniformly  moist.  To  this  end 
a  little  fresh  Moss  or  a  sheet  of  glass  placed  over 
the  pan  ia  desirable.  If  the  seed  ia  good  the 
young  plants  will  soon  appear,  and  ^en  the 
weather  ^ows  cooler  place  them  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  in  a  house  at  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  By 
the  month  of  February  they  will  be  fit  for 
ting  off*  singly  into  thumb-pots  ;  use  the  e#me 
soil  as  for  sowing,  with  gocni  drainage,  am 


not  press  the  soil  at  all  hard — scarcely  firm.  ]  trailer  in  this  country  ?  If  Clianthus  Dampieri 
Keep  them  growing  on  freely  in  a  little  more  ‘  blooms  in  Paris  in  the  open  air  from  seed  sown 
warmth  and  moisture  if  these  are  available,  j  in  spring,  surely  English  amateurs  need  not 
though  at  all  times  in  plenty  of  light  and  near  deprive  themselves  of  the  gorgeous  flowers  ?  A 
the  glass,  or  the  growth  will  be  drawn  and  j  lady  to  whom  I  showed  mine  went  into  excla- 


weak.  At  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  the 
plants  will  be  fit  for  shifting  into  largish  60 's, 
or  3-inch  pots.  For  this  shift  use  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  sound  loam,  with  little  or  no  peat, 
and  less  sand  than  before.  Early  in  June, 
having  been  previonsly  hardened  a  little,  but 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  anything  like  a  check, 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  pit,  or  if 
kept  in  the  house  artificial  heat  should  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  more  moisture  produced  by  throw¬ 
ing  water  on  the  floors,  Ac.,  and  a  little  shade 
given  from  scorching  sunshine.  Sprinkling  the 
plants  overhead  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather 
will  be  found  highly  beneficial.  Keep  the 
plants  growing,  though  with  plenty  of  air  on 
warm  days  and  nights,  and  as  soon  as  rooted 
out  in  the  small  pots,  shift  into  48*8,  and  if  any 
are  very  strong,  into  32'8.  Use  the  best  loam 
you  can  get,  in  a  rough,  turfy,  or  lumpy  con¬ 
dition,  with  about  a  third  of  leaf-mould  and  old 
decayed  manure,  and  a  good  dash  of  coarse 
silver  sand.  Pot  just  firmly,  but  by  no  means 
hard,  and  leave  half  the  bulb  above  the  soil. 
Keep  close  a  few  days,  then  give  abundance  of 
air  in  a  cool  pit  or  low  house,  the  plants 
standing  on  ashes,  boards,  or  slates,  to  keep 
worms  from  entering  the  pots.  If  the  plants 
have  been  properly  attended  to,  they  ought,  by 
September,  to  present  a  mass  of  large  healthy 
foliage,  with  scores  or  hundreds  of  flower  buds 
just  appearing  at  the  base.  Given  a  suitable  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  shelf  or  airy  stage  of  a  light  house, 
with  a  sweet  and  fairly  moist  atmosphere  and 
genial  warmth,  such  plants  can  scarcely  fail 
to  produce  a  quantity  of  fine  large  blooms 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The 
great  thing  is  to  keep  the  young  plants 
growing  on  continuously  from  the  seed-pans, 
in  a  moist,  genial  atmosphere,  and  with 
one  even  degree  of  moisture  at  the  root.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  grow  good  Cyclamens  within  the 
confines  of  a  large  or  smoky  town,  or  in  a 
situation  shaded  and  confined  by  high  build¬ 
ings.  With  care,  very  fair  plants  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  other  cities, 
but  the  purer  and  clearer  the  air,  and  the  more 
open  the  situation,  the  better  will  the  results 
be,  and  the  more  easy  will  the  production  of 
first-class  plants  become. 

B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 

{To  he  coTttinued.) 


Olianthus  Dampieri.— Inasmuch  as  I 
succeeded  in  growing  (under  difficulties)  a 
healthy  specimen  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  or 
Sturt’s  Desert  Pea,  I  think  other  amateurs  need 
not  be  discouraged.  Provided  time,  a  glass 
structure,  and  artificial  heat  may  be  commanded, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  above  should  not  be 
easily  cultivated.  My  plant,  when  about 
18  inches  in  height,  produced  flowers,  and  had 
grown  naturally  into  a  symmetrical  pyramid. 
The  first  blooms  were  borne  at  the  apex,  and  as 
those  faded  other  strong  flower-buds  appeared 
on  all  the  side  branches  ;  but  before  these  burst 
the  Pea  fell  a  sacrifice  to  my  erroneous  idea 
that  a  New  Holland  plant  could  not  have  too 
much  sunshine.  I  aflowed  it  to  remain  in  a 
window  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  July  sun, 
and  am  now  aware  that  the  pot  in  which  the 
Pea  grew  should  have  been  put  inside  another, 
or  sand,  ashes,  or  soil  have  been  placed  round 
the  sides  of  the  pot  to  protect  the  tender  rootlets 
from  the  scorching  heat.  The  soil  employed  was 
common  garden  mould,  with  an  extra  quantity  of 
silver  sand  (on  account  of  the  name.  Desert  Pea — 
I  had  no  cultural  directions  to  guide  me),  and  for 
watering  clear  water  with  the  chill  off*  was  used. 
As  I  lacked  suitable  accommodation  I  was 
obliged  to  treat  the  Cliapthus  as  a  window 
plant.  The  preceding  winter’s  frost  had  been 
of  more  than  ordinary  severity,  and  the  plant 
consequently  sustained  a  severe  check.  1  kept 
the  Pea  for  weeks  in  a  dark  corner,  covered 
with  paper,  taking  it  to  be  watered  near  a 
fire.  The  packet  of  seed  (two-thirds  of  it  I  dis- 
tribnted)  came  direct  from  Australia,  sent  by  a 
relation,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  often 
~  ii,  gardens  the  Desert  Pea  trained 


mations  of  delight,  and  declared  it  was  a  sight 
worth  travelling  far  to  see. — An  Englt?!!!- 
WOMAN. 

LILY  CULTURE. 

As  many  readers  of  Gardening  Illustrated 
will  be  likely  to  suppose  that  it  is  “K.  L.  D.,  Ash¬ 
more,”  who  called  “Question”  to  Mr.  CornhiU's 
remarks  on  Lily  culture,  I  should  like  to  be 
permitted  to  say  that,  unlike  my  namesake, 
my  experience  precisely  bears  out  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  resting,  not  only  of  scaly  bulbs, 
such  as  those  of  Japan  Lilies,  but  of  other  types 
of  Lily-worts  as  well.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  longer  one  lives  and  gardens  and 
studies  the  subject,  the  more  liberal  one  is 
inclined  to  become  in  opinion  as  to  the  practice 
of  others.  Few  people,  I  should  think,  have 
grown  bulbs  with  care,  who  do  not  attoin  to 
better  and  better  results  as  seasons  go  on.  It 
frequently  happens,  indeed,  that  bulbs  bought 
in  a  state  of  enforced  rest  will  not  bloom  at  all 
for  a  year  or  even  two.  In  other  cases,  though 
they  have  strength  enough  to  bloom  fairly  the 
season  of  purchase,  they  are  apt  to  take  a 
long  rest  afterwards  to  enable  them  to  recoup  ; 
sometimes  even  lying  dormant  for  a  whole 
year,  which  is  not  at  all  an  unheard-of  circum¬ 
stance  with  all  sorts  of  bulbs  and  tubers.  If 
such  dormant  bulbs  be  examined  they  will, 
nevertheless,  be  found  to  have  fibrous  roots  in  a 
more  or  less  healthy  state,  though  there  be 
nothing  above  ground  to  show  it ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strength  these  attain  will  be  the 
fntnre  development  of  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

A  case  in  point  occurs  to  me  with  regard  to 
the  effect  prMuced  by  the  severe  resting  process 
which  many  purchased  bulbs  must  needs 
undergo.  It  used  to  be  almost  an  axiom — so  often 
has  it  been  stated — that  the  bulbs  of  Guernsey 
Lilies  could  not  be  made  to  bloom  again,  and, 
consequently,  after  flowering,  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  consigned  to  the  rubbish  neap.  Now  it  is  the 
custom  to  buy  Guernsey  Lilies  in  the  autumn  in 
a  dry  state  with,  if  possible,  the  flower  stalk 
just  beginning  to  appear.  The  bnlbs  show  no 
sign  of  root,  save  a  few  remains  of  the  dead 
fibres  which  once  have  been.  They  are  potted 
in  this  state,  and  immediately  throw  up  their 
flower-heads  without  foliage,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  being  picked  bullM,  they  flower  well; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this  they  must  live  upon 
the  substance  laid  up  in  the  bulbs,  instead 
of  drawing  nutriment  through  a  vigorous 
root-growth.  They  are,  in  fact,  living  upon 
their  capital,  and  exhaust  the  greater  part  of 
their  strength  in  the  formation,  first,  of  the 
flower- head,  and  then  of  a  scanty  crop  of  leaves. 
It  was  in  1880  that  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Peter  Barr  on  this  subject,  when  he  was 
sending  me  some  of  these  Lilies,  and  I  then  pro¬ 
mised  to  give,  at  some  future  time,  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  these  identical  bulbs,  which  I  still 
possess.  Most  of  them  flowered  well  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  though  a  few  showed  only  the 
beginning  of  a  flower-spike,  which  never  came 
to  perfection.  After  flowering,  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  encourage  luxuriant  leaf 
growth,  and,  when  this  had  died  down  in  the 
Following  spring,  they  were  treated  to,  what  I 
believe  these  bulbs  absolutely  require,  a  season, 
not  only  of  rest,  but  of  baking  in  the  hottest 
comer  of  an  out-of-door  frame  throughout  the 
summer.  But  all  in  vain.  The  second  season — 
i.c,t  1881,  not  a  single  flower  rewarded  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  them  ;  but  every  season  since — 
*.e.,  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  with  precisely  the 
same  treatment,  all  the  full  sized  bulbs  have 
bloomed  finely  and  without  fail,  and  I  have 
not  lost  one,  while  the  original  stock  has 
vastly  increased.  Each  year  they  have  been 
repotted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  withered ;  but 
I  never  yet  found  them  without  plenty  of 
strong  white  root- fibres  doing  their  work  the 
whole  season  through,  even  at  the  time  when 
they  were  supposed  to  be  quite  dormant. 
Surely,  therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
failure  to  bloom  the  second  season  ia  entirely 
due  to  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  root-fibres 
that  thej  l^iqlbs  ^d  undergone,  and  which  can¬ 
not  lie  avoided  wh^n  they  are  purchased  in  a 


Has  it  been  treated  0^u()|^thi!a(3J*ample  to  prove  the 
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truth  of  Mr.  Comhiira  words,  **  What  nature 
preserves  we  have  no  right  to  destroy.” 

I  am  glad  also  that  the  subject  of  the  re¬ 
potting  of  bulbs  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  his 
article.  The  question  is  constantly  recurring  : 
Does  the  formation  of  ofT^iets  weaken  the 
flowering  bulbs,  and  is  it  better  to  remove 
them  or  not?  According  to  the  non-shifting 
theory,  it  would  seem  that  they  do  not ;  or, 
rather,  perhaps,  that  the  disturbance  conse¬ 
quent  on  their  removal  is  a  greater  evil  than 
that  of  letting  them  be.  I  am  myself 
coming  round  more  and  more  every  year 
to  their  way  of  thinking.  We  amateurs 
— especially  if  we  are  enthusiastic  and  in¬ 
experienced — are  too  fond  of  fiddling  with 
our  plants,  and  often  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  disturbing  them  unnecessarily.  Bulbs  of  all 
kinds  are  apt  to  resent  interference  ;  take 
Vallotas  (Scarborough  Lilies)  for  instance, 
which  not  unseldom  refuse  to  flower  altogether 
for  a  season  after  a  shift.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  beautiful  Jacobean  Lily  (Sprekelia 
formosissima).  These,  with  many  others,  are 
beat  left  alone  until  they  burst  their  pots,  when 
a  remove  becomes  a  necessity.  Probably  the 
same  plau  would  answer  best  with  the  Quemsey 
Lilies  before  mentioned,  and  Nerines  of  all 
sorts.  I  suspect  it  to  be  the  case  also  with 
evergreen  Lily-worts  of  another  type — those 
which  have  strong,  fleshy,  fibrous  roots,  such  as 
Agapanthus  and  Imantophyllum.  Mr.  Burbidge, 
in  writing  to  me  once  about  Narcissi,  gave  the 
experience  of  a  friend  who  grew  choice  Daffodils 
in  the  same  way  with  signal  success,  leaving 
them  alone  as  long  as  their  pots  would  contain 
them.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  snfiicient  nutriment  must 
be  supplied  by  top-dressing  and  liquid  manure. 
Soot  water  is  a  most  valuable  stimulant  for  pot 

Slants,  especially  for  bulbs,  which  seem  to 
elight  in  it,  and  it  is  easily  managed. 

A  parallel  question  arises  :  Is  it  desirable  to 
allow  bulbs  and  tubers,  which  entirely  die  down, 
to  ^come  very  dry,  and  to  remain  in  that  con¬ 
dition  during  their  period  of  rest?  Many 
people  do  this,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
a  mistake.  To  give  a  case  in  point :  Oxalis 
cernua  is  a  charming  spring  flowering  plant, 
which  is  now  beginning  to  throw  up  its  flower 
stems.  It  increases  rapidly  by  means  of  small 
brown  bulbs,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  which 
succeed,  or  are  produced  by,  the  singular  fleshy 
tubers.  After  flowering,  the  leaves  entirely 
disappear,  when  the  pans  are  generally  placed 
on  a  spare  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  there 
receive  very  little  attention  throughout  the 
summer.  Last  year,  a  pan  was  inadvertently 
left  out-of-doors  entirely  exposed  to  changes  of 
weather,  and  was  consequently  often  soaked 
with  rain.  When  the  time  came  for  replanting, 
the  bulbs  in  the  exposed  pan  were  three  times 
as  large  as  those  placed  in  the  greenhouse  which 
were  kept  comparatively  dry,  and  these  are, 
moreover,  showing  their  flower-buds  earlier 
than  usual.  Naturally,  over- watering  is  not  to 
advocated,  but  judgment  should  be  exercised 
not  to  overdo  the  drying  process  when  bulbs 
are  at  rest. 

Ashmore,  _ K.  L.  D. 

KiNG  PLANTS  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 

The  Anoectochili,  or  King  Plants,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  belong  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  classes  of  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  they 
are  mostly  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  and  a 
few  of  the  free-growing  kinds  among  them  are 
very  suitable  for  table  decoration.  The  foliage 
of  all  the  species  is  superb  ;  in  some  the  ground 
colour  is  a  rich  olive  or  purple,  interspersed  with 
a  network  of  gold  ;  in  others  it  is  a  bright 
velvety  green,  netted  with  silver,  which,  under 
an  artificial  light,  is  strikingly  effective.  The 
reason  why  the  Anaectochili  are  so  seldom  seen 
in  cultivation  arises  from  the  idea  that  they 
are  diflScult  to  grow  except  in  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  many  of  the  most 
useful  varieties  of  them,  especially  those  that 
are  suitable  for  table  decoration,  succeed  well 
in  a  vinery  ;  indeed  I  have  grown  capital  speci¬ 
mens  under  the  following  treatment : — The 
plants  should  be  kept  cool  and  dry  during  the 
winter  months.  1  never  give  any  water  from 
the  commencement  of  October  to  the  early  part 
of  February,  the  atmospheric  temperature 
being  maintained  at  60  degs.  JKt~^ight,  and 
65  deg,,  by  d.y^ ,  »• « 


to  move  they  send  up  a  bloom  spike  which 
should  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a  sharp 
knife,  an  operation  which  causes  the  plant  to 
break  from  every  joint ;  in  fact,  1  have  had  A. 
argcnteus  and  its  variety  pictua  strong  enough 
to  push  fourteen  shoots  from  a  single  stem. 
When  the  young  shoots  have  made  an  inch  of 
growth,  1  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  old 
stem  through,  between  each  joint,  keeping  the 
bell-glass  under  which  they  are  placed  close  for 
a  fortnight  or  so,  when  they  may  be  potted  oflT, 
either  singly  in  small  pots,  or  several  in  a  pot 
of  a  suitable  size.  The  pots  should  be  filled 
with  broken  potsherds  to  within  2  inches  of  the 
rim,  and  covered  over  with  freshly  gathered 
Spharaum,  filling  up  with  fibrous  peat,  liberally 
mixed  with  clean  potsherds  and  silver  sand. 
Lift  each  plant  carefully  out  with  the  old  piece 
of  stem  adhering  to  the  young  plant ;  if  there 
should  be  any  appearance  of  deciy  after  re¬ 
potting,  remove  it  with  a  sharp  knife  at  once, 
and  sprinkle  the  cut  with  a  little  fresh  lime, 
which  prevents  further  damage.  In  re-potting, 
surface  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  which,  if  pressed 
down  at  intervals  as  may  be  required,  has  a 
pretty  effect.  Then  give  the  whole  a  gentle 
watering,  and  keep  the  bell-glasses  closed  until 
the  young  plants  have  become  established,  when 


HOW  TO  GROW  BEGONIAS. 

The  present  being  the  season  when  prepara* 
tions  for  raising  these  favourite  plants  from 
seed,  or  starting  the  eld  bulbs  into  growth, 
must  be  at  onoe,  or  very  shortly,  commenced, 
a  few  simple  directions  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable  to  many  readers  of  GAKDBNiifa.  and 
will  form  a  reply  to  Query  No.  12531  and  others. 
Seed  may  be  cown  any  time  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  or  March,  for 
flowering  in  the  current  season.  Those  who 
have  plenty  of  heat  at  comnoand  are  advised  to 
sow  at  onoe,  especially  if  the  stock  of  old 
tubers  is  not  large,  for  bv  frequent  pricking 
off  and  repotting,  and  liberal  treatment  through¬ 
out,  fine  plants  in  flower  in  48*8  and  32*a  may 
be  produced  by  next  June  from  sowings  made 
in  the  present  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  to  depend  on  a  single  cool 
house  would  do  well  not  to  sow  until  early  in 
March,  for  it  is  much  better  to  start  late  and 
then  keep  the  plants  growing  on  freely  than  to 
begin  too  early  and  have  them  checked  and 
starved  for  want  of  warmth.  It  may  also  be 
premised  that  Begonia  seed  being  of  so  fine  a 
nature — more  like  snuff  than  anything  else — it 
is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  raise  it  on  the  rough- 


a  little  air  may  gradually  be  given  by  placing 
small  pieces  of  wood  under  the  edges  of  the  | 
bell-glass,  so  as  to  lift  it  up  equally  all  round,  I 
always  avoiding  cold  draughts.  As  the  plants  at  | 
tain  full  growth,  the  bell-glasses  may  be  taken  off  | 
when  the  vinery  is  closed,  a  practice  which  | 
tends  to  ripen  the  stems  well,  and  which  pre- 
pares  them  for  the  cold  winter  months.  Let 
them  have  all  the  light  possible,  but  shade  them 
from  the  sun.  Never  water  or  syringe  them 
overhead,  as  the  water  gets  into  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  sometimes  causes  them  to  damp 
off ;  and,  as  the  plants  are  to  be  used  for  the 
table,  it  is  batter  to  be  rather  on  the  side  of  dry¬ 
ness  than  otherwise  ;  then,  with  care,  they  may 
be  used  without  sustaining  the  least  injury.  By 
getting  the  growth  matur^  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  by  giving  the  plants  a  cool  dry  rest  in 
winter,  maay  varieties  may  be  employed  for 
table  decoration,  and  maintained  in  vigour  for 
years.  J.  S. 

12fi22.^Heatlng  houses.— Macintosh  In  '•  The  Book 
of  the  Oarden,"  considers  1  foot  of  pipe  to  6  or  6  feet  of 
glaas,  according  to  slie  and  other  circumstances,  to  be 
sufficient  for  conservatories-  He  also  gives  the  table  “  C. 
R.  ”  requires,  Vol.  I.,  page  240,  from  which  1  extract  the 
following  ;  "  To  maintain  the  temperature  of  55  degs.  when 


and-ready  system  ;  on  the  contrary,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bestowed  either  on  the  previous 
preparations  or  on  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  young  plants,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  either 
clean  new  pots  of  the  ordinary  make,  or  in 
what  are  known  as  seed-pans,  round  or  square. 
Whatever  kind  of  receptacle  be  used,  it  must 
be  first  half  filled  with  clean  freshly- broken  pot¬ 
sherds  or  bricks  ;  if  ordinary  flower  pots  are 
employed  (those  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter  are 
the  beat  sizes)  two-thirds  of  crocks  would  not 
be  too  much.  A  sufliciont  quantity  of  the  best 
leaf-mould,  clean  and  sweet,  should  have  been 
previously  sifted  very  flue,  the  rougher  part 
Ming  carefully  preserved,  but  all  bits  of  stick 
or  anything  likely  to  produce  fungus  picked 
out.  Another  lot  should  have  been  carefully 
picked  over,  but  not  sifted,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  fibry  loam  and  some  coarse  silver  s^d. 
Now  place  nearly  an  inch  of  the  rough  siftinw 
over  the  crocks,  fill  up  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot  (when  gently  pressed 
down)  with  the  coarser  mixture,  and  lastly  add 
a  quarter-inch  of  the  fine  sifted  leaf-soil,  mixed 
with  about  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of  clean  silver 
sand  of  medium  texture.  Press  the  surface 
yeflyffg^tly  to  a  perfectly  smooth  and  even 
gently  through  a  fine- 
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Iroeed  pot  or  syringe,  and  all  is  ready  to  receive 
the  seed.  Sow  this  very  evenly  and  not  too 
thickly,  just  shake  the  merest  dusting  of  the 
>  fine  soil  or  sand  over  it,  and  give  no  more 
water,  but  cover  each  pot  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
and  place  in  a  propagating  bed  at  70  degs.  to 
75  d^s.  with  top  heat  of  5  degs.  less,  if  such  a 
place  is  available,  or  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm,  or 
stove-house,  or  pit.  Some  recommend  covering 
the  pots  with  Moss  or  paper,  as  the  seed  un¬ 
doubtedly  germinates  more  quickly  in  darkness, 
but  if  this  be  done  great  care  mast  be  taken  to 
remove  the  covering  immediately  germination 
takes  place,  or  the  seedlings  will  berome  drawn 
and  weakly.  Keep  the  soil  always  moist,  but 
*  dispense  with  watering  before  germination  if 
possible.  When  fairly  up,  tilt  the  glasses  for 
j  an  hoar  or  two  each  day,  increasing  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  air  as  the  plants  gain  strength.  Keep 
I  moist,  but  water  only  when  required,  not  by 
driblets  ;  if  damping  occurs,  shake  some  fine  dry 
•and  over  the  surface,  keep  drier,  and  put  the 
!  TOts  on  a  shelf  right  up  against  the  glass. 
Kemember  damping  often  occurs  from  too  much 
dryness  at  the  root,  as  well  as  from  excessive 
moistare  in  the  air.  If  nothing  else  stops  it, 
commence  to  prick  off  the  seedlings  at  once  if 
they  can  possibly  be  handled.  In  any  case,  the 
sooner  this  operation  is  performed  after  the 
young  plants  have  formed  one  leaf  beyond  the 
seed-leaves  the  better.  It  is  a  tedious  process 
at  the  beat,  but  must  be  done.  Prepare  other 
pots  or  pans  exactly  the  same  as  for  sowing, 
water  gently,  and  with  a  very  fine  dibble  trans¬ 
plant  the  tiny  plants  at  al^ut  half  an  inch 
apart.  Water  again  with  tepid  soft  water, 
and  replace  in  the  warm  house,  shading  from 
sun.  Keep  them  growing  by  means  of  a  moist, 
sweet  atmosphere,  close  the  ventilators  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  if  the  soil  becomes  caked  or 
green,  stir  it  carefully  between  the  ^ants  with 
a  fine-pointed  piece  of  stick.  When  they 
become  too  thich  in  the  pots,  remove  every 
other  one  to  other  pans  or  ooxes,  with  a  rather 
rougher  and  more  loamy  soil,  and  finally  pot  off 
I  all  singly  into  small  GO's,  using  equal  parts  of 
I  loam  and  leaf-soil  or  decayed  spent  hops,  with 
a  little  sand  and  good  drainage.  They  will 
now,  when  rooted  out  and  growing,  bear  any 
moderately  strong  sunshine,  with  plenty  of  air 
on  warm  days,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
When  strong  shift  into  48*8,  using  a  mixture  of 
rough  rich  loam  and  leaf-soil,  or  hops,  with 
some  coarse  sand.  The  soil  for  Begonias  need 
not  be  rich,  but  must  be  thoroughlv  porous  at 
all  stages,  so  that  water  may  percolate  freely, 
or  no  go^  results  can  be  obtained.  In  the 
earlier  stages  the  plants  may  be  pushed  on  in  a 
warm  temperature,  and  only  a  slight  amount  of 
air  be  given,  but  when  advancing  towards  the 
flowering  point  a  cool  temperature  is  best,  and 
a  free  circulation  of  air  is  absolutely  necessary. 
To  this  end  open,  or  lattice  stages,  formed  of 
laths  or  boards,  or  a  position  on  a  shelf,  is 
much  preferable  to  a  solid  bed ;  and  a  lofty  and 
wide  airy  house,  with  plenty  of  side  and  roof 
ventilation,  will  produce  much  better  plants 
than  low  or  close  structures  of  small  cubic  con¬ 
tents.  The  more  light,  sun  (except  this  be  too 
strong  and  scorching),  and  fresh  air  the  plants 
have  the  finer  and  more  numerous  will  the 
flowers  be.  Water  freely,  but  early  in  the  day 
as  a  rule,  so  that  the  stems  and  foliage  may 
bo  dry  by  night,  for  a  single  drop  of  water  re¬ 
maining  on  a  stem  or  loaf  for  more  than  five  or 
six  hours  will  be  almost  sure  to  eat  a  hole  through 
it,  The  plants  may  be  shifted  on  into  larger 
pots  up  to  the  end  of  Julv,  but  after  this  it  is 
Mtter  to  feed  with  liquid  manure  not  over 
strong.  Begonias  in  a  young  state  should  by 
no  means  be  potted  hard — scarcely  firm — but 
the  older  and  stronger  the  plants  become  the 
firmer  should  the  soil  be  made.  On  cool  nights, 
or  if  damp  is  troublesome,  leave  a  little 
heat  in  the  pipes,  so  as  to  create  a  constant 
gentle  motion  of  the  air. 

Double  Begonias  need  exactly  similar  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  single  kinds,  but  do  better  in  soil  a 
little  more  sandy,  and  require  even  more  care  in 
watering,  the  blooms  bein^  liable  to  drop  if  an 
uneven  state  of  moisture  is  allow'ed  to  exist. 
They  are  also  the  better  for  a  slightly  higher 
temperature  as  a  rule.  The  single  yellows,  also, 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  need  5  degs.  to 
10  degs.  more  warmth  than  any  other  colour,  to 
grow  really  well.  I  have  noticed  over  an^^j^er 
again  that  yellow- flowered  varieties,  pobpl> 
quarters  with  the  other^  hot- 


well  as  those  kept  in  a  gentle  heat,  say,  65  degs. 
to  75  degs.  For  planting  out-of-doors  the  seed¬ 
lings  only  need  hardening  off  well  in  cold 
frames,  when  2  inches  or  .S  inches  high,  and 
dibbling  out  about  0  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  in  a 
bed  of  good,  loamy  soil,  in  an  open,  sunny  situa¬ 
tion.  Keep  them  well  watered  at  first,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  subsequent 
to  planting.  After  a  time  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  first  week  in  June  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  out-of-doors,  but  one  or  two-year 
old  tubers  should  always  be  employed  for  the  de¬ 
coration  of  the  flower  garden,  as  young  seedlings 
do  not  generally  come  into  full  flower  till  quite 
autumn.  For  any  outside  purpose  the  tubers 
should  be  allowed  to  start  quite  naturally  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  a  cool  frame,  in  April  or  early  in 
May,  and  should  be  placed  in  small  well  drained 
pots,  with  open  sandy  soil.  Some  start  them 
earlier,  in  more  or  less  warmth,  grow  them  on 
in  pots  under  glass,  and  plant  out  in  full  bloom ; 
this  method  certainly  produces  a  fine  display 
immediately,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  plants 
do  so  well  later  in  the  season.  In  warm,  dry 
soils,  and  favourable  situations,  Begonia  tubers 
may  be  left  undisturbed  all  the  winter,  just 
covering  each  with  a  little  heap  of  ashes  or 
fibre,  when  they  will  appear  of  their  own  accord 
in  good  time,  and  annually  increase  in  size  ;  but 
this  cannot  Ira  done  in  cold,  damp  localities. 

Indoors,  old  tubers  of  named  or  choice 
varieties  may  be  started  at  any  time  from 
February  onwards,  by  placing  them  in  small 
pots,  in  open  sandy  compost,  introducing  them 
into  a  genial  warmth  of  about  70  degs.,  and 
subsequently  potting  emd  mwing  them  on  in 
gentle  heat  with  plenty  of  light.  In  this  way 
fine  plants  may  1^  had  in  full  flower  by  the 
month  of  May.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the 
soil  to  become  more  than  just  moist  at  anytime 
before  the  plants  are  well  in  growth,  or  the 
tubers  may  decay.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  plants  started  very  early  do  not 
grow  and  flower  so  strongly  as  those  that  have 
been  allowed  to  come  on  naturally.  Choice  or 
named  varieties  are  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  by  which  meth(^  they  are  k^t  true 
to  the  character  of  the  parent  plant.  The  best 
way  of  increasing  them  by  this  means  is  to  take 
off  little  stubby  side  shoots  (which  can  usually 
be  found  in  J uly  and  August)  with  a  slight  heel. 
Dry  these  for  a  few  hours,  then  insert  singly  in 
thumbpots,  filled  with  a  light  open  mixture  of 
coarse  sand,  loam,  and  C^coa-nut  fibre,  with 
good  drainage.  Place  these  on  a  shelf  in  a 
rather  warm  house,  where  they  can  be  shaded 
from  hot  sunshine,  and  keep  them  just  moist ; 
most  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  rooted  in 
three  or  four  weeks*  time.  It  is,  however,  not 
worth  while  to  increase  any  but  very  choice 
kinds  by  this  means,  for  seedlings  are  much 
more  easily  raised  and  grow  more  strongly  than 
plants  from  cuttings,  and,  if  not  very  lilrarally 
treated,  almost  invariably  dwindle  sadly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

The  points  of  a  good  Begonia  are — first, 
colour,  of  which  there  is  an  infinite  variety,  and 
in  which  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
the  last  few  years.  Some  of  the  scarlets  and 
crimsons  have,  in  some  cases,  a  fiery  brilliancy, 
and  in  others  a  rich  velvety  softness,  surpassing 
in  hue  almost  any  other  flower.  The  whites  are 
often  dazzlingly  pure,  and  the  clearness  and 
richness  of  some  yellows  are  really  unsurpass¬ 
able.  The  second  point  is  size  of  bloom,  other 
things  being  equal ;  moderately  good  specimens 
bear  bloom  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter, 
fine  ones  from  4  to  5  inches,  while  several  have 
come  under  our  notice  the  past  season  with 
flowers  fully  6  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  These 
gigantic  varieties  usually  grow  very  strongly,  but 
are  not  so  branching  in  habit,  or  so  free  of  flower, 
as  many  of  those  of  more  moderate  size.  The 
form  of  the  flower  goes  a  long  way,  the  old 
narrow-petalled,  pointed  kinds  being  superseded 
by  blooms  whose  individual  petals  are  often  as 
wide  as  they  are  long,  with  the  outer  edge 
evenly  rounded,  and  the  nearer  the  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  flower  approaches  the  circular  form, 
the  nearer  perfection  is  the  variety  considered. 
Substance  of  petal  also  counts,  flimsiness  being 
a  great  drawback.  Habit  and  floriferousness 
may  be  taken  next,  as  if  a  plant  does  not  ramify 
freely  it  cannot  produce  nearly  so  many  flowers 
as  one  that  does,  and  a  dwarf  compact  bush 
oovered^ith  blossoms  looks  much  better  than 
a  I'^ngJvg^  specimen  with  only  three  or  four 
top.  Some  of  the  finest 


produce  strictly  pendulous  trusses  of  bloom, 
but  for  small  plants,  and  particularly  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes,  where  they  are  so  much  below 
the  eye,  upright  or  erect  flowering  sorts  are  now 
preferred. 

The  value  of  the  Begonia  for  any  kind  of 
decorative  purpose  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  each  year.  In  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  they  afford,  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble,  a  constant  succession  of  gorgeous  colour 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer  andautamn, 
not  a  degree  of  artificial  warmth  being  required 
from  J une  onward.  In  the  open  air  they  are 
equally  satisfactory,  flowering  continuously  and 
profusely  from  June  till  October,  and  resisting 
the  extremes  of  wet  and  stormy,  or  dry  and 
scorching,  weather,  better  than  any  other  plant 
we  at  present  possess  ;  while  in  the  window  box, 
particularly  in  light  and  sunny  aspects,  hanging- 
baskets  either  in  or  Qut-of-doors,  or  the  rustic 
stand,  they  are  equally  at  home.  Even  in 
smoky  town  air,  and  comparatively  confined 
situations,  a  fine  display  may  be  made,  with  a 
little  care,  but  of  course  the  clearer  and  purer 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  more  open  and  sunny 
the  situation,  the  more  gorgeous  is  the  result. 

B.  C.  R, 


Propafiratlngr  beddlngr  Geraniums.— 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  increasing  stores 
of  bedding  Geraniums,  and  where  the  old 
plants  of  choice  kinds  lifted  in  autumn  have 
been  kept  in  gentle  heat,  and  not  cut  down,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  they  will  now  be  In  vigorous 
growth,  and  every  shoot  will  make  a  good 
plant.  The  old  stems  will  break  freely  into 
growth  and  make  a  fine  bushy  plant,  for  as  the 
days  lengthen  there  is  no  fear  of  damping  off 
from  the  cut  parts.  Where  the  extent  of  glass 
for  storing  plants  in  winter  is  limited  a  very 
large  number  may  be  saved  in  a  small  space,  and 
if  good  cuttings  are  procurable  now  they  will 
make  excellent  plants  by  bedding-out  time.  The 
plan  we  adopt  is  to  put  one  good  cutting  in  the 
centre  of  each  small  sixty-sized  pot,  and  to 
set  them  thickly  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a 
house,  with  a  temperature  ranging  aboutGO  degs. 
Here  they  soon  Income  well  rooted,  and  may 
then  be  removed  to  pits  or  frames  to  be 
hardened  off,  for  the  cooler  they  are  kept  after 
they  are  struck  the  better,  as  plants  that  flower 
freely  before  they  are  planted  out  will  not  make 
anything  like  so  good  a  display  later  in  the 
season.  I  find  that  for  all  the  tricolor  and 
bronze-leaf  varieties  the  plan  of  spring  propa¬ 
gation  is  preferable  to  the  autumn.  Young 
plants  of  equal  size  are  very  useful  for  edging 
beds  and  Orders,  and  the  losses  among  this 
section  of  the  Pelargonium  tribe  from  damp  and 
other  causes  during  the  winter  should  be  made 
good  as  far  as  possible.  Therefore,  lose  no  time 
in  getting  the  work  pushed  forward,  for  if 
delayed  there  is  not  time  to  got  well-rooted 
plants  by  the  time  they  are  required. — J.  G., 
Hants. 

REPLIES. 

12499.— Plants  for  Greenhouse.— 
Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  very  suitable  for  the 
greenhouse  of  an  amateur — the  latter  are 
esp^ially  satisfactory.  Paris  Daisies,  such  as 
Etoile  d"Or,  which  blooms  through  the  winter, 
and  Halleri,  Fuchsias,  and  a  dozen  good  kinds 
of  zonal  Geraniums,  both  double  and  single. 
Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  and  Abutilons  are  all  of 
easy  culture.  Chinese  Primulas  should  be 
grown  by  all  who  have  a  greenhouse,  as  they  are 
of  fairly  easy  culture,  and  bloom  from  late 
autumn  till  spring.  Cyclamens  are  free  for 
winter  bloom,  indeed  there  is  no  plant  which 
flowers  better  through  the  winter  months. 
Potted  soon  and  grown  along  through  the 
summer,  shaded  from  hot  sun,  they  will  make 
good  blooming  plants  by  autumn. — J.  C.  B. 

1262G. - “  Delamero  **  will  find  the  plants  I 

mentioned  in  answer  to  query  12499,  do  well 
in  all  unheated  greenhouses,  provided  such 
plants  as  Cinerarias  are  not  placed  too  near  the 
glass  for  the  frost  to  touch  them ;  when  I  say 
'*  too  near,”  I  mean  that  the  leaves  should  not 
touch  the  glass,  but  they  should  be  put  in  all 
the  light  possible  to  make  sturdy  plants.  All 
the  others  are  quite  hardy  and  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  wiU  not  affect  them.  Should  the  weather 
become  very  frosty  or  damp,  a  fire  lighted  at 
night  would  do  good  ;  but  as  long  as  the 
teLiperatura  db^ei^  ihot  fall  much  below  45  degs. 

for  are..  My 
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12647.— Hyacinths  In  water.— If  the  tips  of  the  top,  finishing  off  with  cinder  ashes  beaten  down 
roots  are  furred  "  O.  R."  should  carefully  rinse  them  In  I  Hrv  woodan  staffM  are  an 

clean  water,  and  then  sponge  the  fur  off,  laying  the  roots  1  ™  *®'^®**  ,  *re  an 

on  a  sheet  of  piper,  and  handling  them  very  gently,  so  os  '  abomination,  and  plants  standing  on  them  are 
not  to  break  them  off.  If  they  are  fairly  long  now,  It  is  in  a  most  unnatural  position,  requiring  mncb 
probable  toey  will  not  grow  much  more.-T.  J.  W.,  |  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering.  They 

’  •  -  never  thrive  so  well  as  when  placed  on  a  level 

moist  bed  of  ashes.  At  the  back  of  lean-to  houses 


FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  RAMONDIA 
PYRENAICA. 

When  at  Benthall  Hall  some  years  ago  I  was 


it  is  customary  to  erect  a  wooden  nadient,  sloping 
from  within  18  inches  of  the  glass  at  the  tojp  of 
the  house  to  within  2  feet  of  tne  ground.  This 
allows  of  the  storage  of  a  number  of  small  plants. 


Primulas,  and  Azaleas,  and  Camellias  have  stood 
in  a  cold  frame  here  (Surrey)  all  the  winter,  the 
Primulas  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  the  Azaleas, 

&c.,  are  bursting  with  bloom  buds.  1  keep 
every  thing  possible  in  a  cold  frame,  and  then 
when  they  are  inclined  to  bloom  I  put  them 
into  a  little  heat ;  but  they  would  bloom  as  well 
without  the  heat,  only  a  little  later,  and  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  stronger  plants.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  answer  anything  more  about 
flowers  that  *‘Delamere”  cares  to  ask,  if  it  be 
in  my  power. — One  who  loves  Flowers. 

12577.— Pot  roots  of  Dahlias.— What 
are  termed  pot  roots  are  plants  that  have 

grown  in  the  pot.  through  ‘I**  “d !  bore  w  to  mo  them  ir«ing' the  dweUing-hoa.e 

which  remain  m  them  through  the  winter  and  „ith  their  preBonoe.  Thi.  plant  i.  ooe  of  the  ’ 

until  pUnting  time  come*.  Root,  thui  pre-  lovollert  of  alpine,  and  one  of  the  .lowert  of  | 
served  are  always  in  excellent  condition  for 
plantiog,  so  that  the  term  pot  root  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  some  superiority,  and  marks  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  tubers  which  have  had  a 
season’s  growth  and  those  which  were  struck  in  I 

heat  at  this  time  of  year.  “  Pot  roots  ’  are  i  |^d  under  a  hot  sun  it  is  liable  to  turn  brown  ! .  -  mL  •  u  •  i  j  i. 

generally  ohtalnod  from  the  latot  .truck  rat- 1  |u,d  Iom  it.  foliage,  and  thu.  ie  weakened  for  I  ^  ^ 

ting.,  and  form  the  aurplu.  .took  of  the  Honrt.  ,  the  micceeding  ylar.  It  doe.  fiurly  well  in  an  IS2 

"  1°  ®a-  1  T.  1  J  “r t  ^^®^  ®»“P»®<f  .tone.  lXXdowrth^patron”’.wt  IZ: oZT- 

12586. -Culture  of  Azedeas.— It  is  not '  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  sand,  loam,  and  ,  j  ^  »wovo 

often  that  amateurs  attempt  the  propagation  !  peat,  and  blooms  freely  in  this  situation.  In  |  ‘  ‘ 

of  Azaleas,  as  to  do  so  successfully  aemands  I  a  cold  frame  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  alpines  to  12557. — Liondon  greenhouse. — In  the 

special  accommodation  ;  and  even  professional  |  grow.  It  likes  thorough  drainage,  and  a  cool, .  small  greenhouses  which  are  not  t'^nded  by  pro- 

gardeners,  including  the  great  majority  of  trade  '  moist  situation.  At  Benthall  Hall  it  is  repotted  fessional  gardeners  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
growers,  find  it  more  to  their  interert  to  buy  I  every  year  at  midsummer ;  about  seven  roots  grow  such  plants  as  require  only  shelter  from 


much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  fine  specimen 

growth  of 

of  Kamondia  pyrenaica  in  full  bloom  in  the  xrr.  4...  .  ...n 

drawing  room.  It  is  unusual  to  see  alpine  specimens.  We  prefer  to  buUd  a  waU 

as  the  front,  allowing  2  feet  6  inches  for 

plant,  grown  bto  good  .pocimen.,  and  rtill  |  ^  j 


.ovonen  oi  alpine,  mu  one  oi  me  .lowew  »•  I  A«lea.,  AhutUon."  ani  .imilar  thing.,  can  hi 

fratToI'  ’it  wL.  'tZl  ETthaTlV Jft"  !  «comm’odated.  Trailing  plant.,  .uS’  a.  Iu“ 

fin.  hn.itho  .nnnim.n  ..iti,  .hnnfi.nf  Mnnn.  Icavcd  Gcraniom.,  O^ooua  craMifoIU,  Saxl- 


from  those  who  make  a  specialty 
of  these  plants.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  reason  why  small  growers 
should  not  put  in  a  few  cuttings 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success,  or 
even  raise  seedlings.  Seed  ripens 
freely  on  plants  that  have  been 
well  grown,  and  may  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  well-drained  pots  of 
fine  sandy  peat.  Keep  the  soil 
moist  and  quite  dark  in  a  close 
frame  until  the  young  plants 
appear.  When  up  move  to  the 
full  light,  shade  from  hot  sun, 
and  give  plenty  of  air.  There  will 
be  no  need  to  transplant  until  the 
following  April,  when  they  must 
be  pricked  out  into  0-inch  pots  an 
inch  a^rt,  which  will  be  sufficient 
space  tOT  them  that  season.  The 
following  year  pot  them  off  singly 
into  small  pots,  grow  them  along 
under  glass  until  August,  and  then 
turn  them  out  into  the  open-air 
until  October.  The  culture  details 
consist  in  giving  plenty  of  air  in 
fine  weather,  never  allowing  the 
soil  to  become  dust  dry,  and  en¬ 
couraging  a  quick  growth  by 
syringing  twice  a  day  in  hot, 
dry  weather.  That  year  many  of  the  plants 
will  form  buds.  Cuttings  should  consist  of 
fine  shoots  of  the  current  season’s  growth  taken 
off  in  August,  just  as  the  wood  approaches 
maturity.  A  dozen  of  these  are  inserted  together 
in  G  inch  pots,  one-third  full  of  drainage,  and 
filled  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with 
sandy  peat,  and  finished  off  level  with  the  top 
with  white  sand.  The  pots  are  stood  in  a  close 
frame,  shaded  from  hot  sun,  and  wintered 
under  a  handlight  in  a  temperature  of  55  degs. 
if  possible ;  but  they  will  do  in  a  cool  house 
tolerably  well.  In  this  way  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  cuttings  will  root. — J.  C.  B. 

12531.— Sowinir  Begonia  seed.— If  the 
seed  is  sown  in  February,  and  the  young  plants 
are  grown  along  freely  through  the  spring,  they 
will  bloom  more  or  less  well  in  the  following 
autumn.  Many  readers  of  Qardenino,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  the  convenience  of  warmth  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  they  should  not  sow 
before  the  middle  of  April.  Plants  obtained 
thus  late  cannot,  naturally,  1^  expected  to  bloom 
the  same  year,  but  they  will  make  good  speci¬ 
mens  the  following  summer.  When  the  little 
plants  have  a  pair  of  leaves  prick  them  out  in 
6  inch  pots  or  in  pans  1  inch  apart,  keep  the 
soil  nicely  moist,  shade  from  hot  sun,  and  give 

glenty  of  air  in  fine  weather.  When  the  foliage 
agins  to  turn  yellow  gradually  withhold  water, 
keeping  the  little  bulbs  in  the  soil,  but  dry, 
until  the  following  March,  when  they  should 
get  a  little  water. 


frost.  Any  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  soft- wooded  things  will  succeed, 
and  it  is  always  best  to  begin 
with  cheap,  free-growing  plants, 
and  gradually  work  into  those 
that  require  more  skill.  Zonal 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Lan tanas. 
Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias, 
Paris  Daisies,  are  all  easilv  grown. 
Vallota  purpurea  (the  Soarboro* 
Lily)  is  a  capital  autumn -flowering 
plant,  and,  amongst  other  things. 
Acacia  armata,  Kalosanthes  ooc- 
cinea,  Rochea  falcata,  and  Crassula 
jasminea  are  worthy  of  special 
note.  These,  with  some  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Cycla¬ 
men,  would  make  a  good  begin- 
nlM. — Bv  FLEET. 

Plantingr  taberoos  roots. 
— Unlike  bulbs  of  the  Daffodil  and 
Hyacinth  type,  tuberous  roots  do 
not  appear  to  keep  well  when  out 
the  ground,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  they  arc  stored.  Wo  hear 
complaints  of  such  subjects  as  the 
fine  Anemone  fulgens  failing  to 
grow  when  the  roots  have  been 
stored  in  the  seedshop  or  elsewhere 
for  a  while.  Just  when  the  roots 
are  put  in  a  12-inch  pan.  The  soil  used  con- 1  should  be  sprouting  they  are  found  to  be  a  mass 
sists  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  sharp  sand,  |  of  rottenness.  This  is  just  our  experience  of 
with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould.  The  j^ns  are  ;  several  tuberous- rooted  plants.  Begonias,  for 
set  in  the  shady  part  of  a  deep  pit.  To  preserve  i  example,  or  Caladiums,  &c.,  none  of  which  like 
its  beauty  unimpaired  it  is  necessary  to  keep  '  to  be  dried  off.  Even  the  Potato  is  no  exception 
the  flowers  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  also  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  long  since  it  was  first  dis- 
to  avoid  wetting  them  in  watering.  Thus  covered  that  Potatoes  for  sets  were  beat  stored 
managed,  floweriag  pans  of  Ramondia  are  in  dry  soil  or  sand  till  plantiog  time.  Moral : 
lovely  objects  for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  are  :  Do  not  keep  any  tuberous- rooted  plant  long  out 
well  worthy  of  a  place  either  in  the  conservatory  |  of  the  soil,  but,  like  Lilies,  lift  and  plant  at 


An  Alpine  Flower  grown  in  pan  (Riraondia  pyrenaica). 


once  at  the  right  season. — D. 


sashes  3  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  in  width, 
which  would  allow  of  the  admission  of  plenty  of 
air  in  sunny,  but  windy  weather,  when  it  is  not 
advisable  to  permit  a  through  current  of  air. 
Many  small  greenhouses  are  insufficiently 
ventilated,  and  the  plants  bum  in  them  in  very 
hot  weather.  As  regards  stages,  there  is  no 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  j  way  so  good  as  to  build  a  wall  3  feet  6  inches 
^ow  put  into  small  pots,  shlftlYfiBto  41  the  front,  of  the  height  of  the  sill,  filling 


or  sitting-room.  It  is  as  well  to  add,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  plant,  that 

,  /VENUES  OF  TAPERING  TREES, 
also  seen  it  thrive  in  shady  spots  of  peat  borders,  forming  avenues  the  choice  of  kmds  of  trees 
whore  the  soU  would  be  firm  and  the  plant  hitherto  been  too  limited,  and  the  form  of 

nmolested.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Pyrenees  adopt^  trees  too  much  alike.  We  are 

1  shady  spots  on  the  mountoins.  R.  accustomed  to  avenues  of  round-headed  trees, 

^  very  beautiful  in  many  an  Elnglish  park  and  in 

public  gardens  everywhere,  but  avenues  of 
12525. — Building  a  Q-reenhouse. — In  I  tapering  or  fastigiate  trees  are  also  well  worthy 
erecting  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  the  first  thing  to  !  the  attention  of  planters.  We  know  of  but  few 
bear  in  mind  is  to  provide  efficient  ventilation,  good  examples,  but  what  can  be  more  beantifal 
The  front  sashes  should  be  15  inches  high,  and  |  than  such  an  avenue  as  that  in  the  celebrated 
if  the  whole  of  the  front  is  made  to  open,  so  much  '  gardens  of  the  Alhambra,  as  shown  in  our  illus- 
the  better.  At  top  there  should  be  four  sliding  |  tration  ?  In  cool  countries  such  as  ours,  where 


digitized  by 


ih  soil  to  within  3  in^es  or 


shade  is  but  little  needed,  avenues  of  tapering 
trees  would  be  more  appropriate  than  they  are 
in  warmer  places,  ana  there  is  now  in  our 
nurseries  quite  a  wealth  of  trees  wherewith  to 
form  such  avenues,  from  the  tapering  Oak, 
Plane,  and  Poplar,  to  the  beantifal  and  graceful 
evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  Eastern  Cypress, 
Lawson’s  Cypress  and  its  varieties,  the  Vir- 
gliaiiui  and  other  erect  growing  Conifers 
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QUESTlONa 

Rules  for  Oorrespondenta.— communication^ 
for  insertion  sKovM  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
aide  of  the  paver  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardrn- 
life,  87,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  POBUsnER.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  required  in  addition  to  any  designa¬ 
tion  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  IVlun  more  than 
one  query  is  sent  each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper.  A  nswers  should  always  bear  the  number  placed  against 
the  query  replied  to,  ami  our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by 
advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  observations  permit, 
the  correspondents  who  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils, 
and  means  vary  so  infinitely  that  several  answers  to  the  same 
question  may  ofUn  be  v>ery  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would 
do  well  to  mention  the  laxities  in  which  their  experience  is 
gained.  Correspondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in 
Qardkninq  should  mention  the  number  in  which  they 
appeared. 

All  answers,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot  well  be 
dasai/led,  will  be  fouiul  in  the  difereiU  departments. 
Queries  not  ansvjcred  should  be  repeated. 

Naming  plants  or  flrult.— Four  plants,  fruits,  or 
flowers  orUy  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
whsn  good  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
n-inu  varieties  of  floristsi’  flowers,  such  cu  Fuchsias. 
Geraniums,  Azaleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  Correswndents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accuraUly  named  should  send  several 
epecimeni  of  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 


12668  — Qrowinar  African  Tuberoses  — Kindly 
tell  mo  the  proper  way  to  grow  African  Tuberoses.  I 
have  some  fine  bulbs. — Abb£. 

12669.— Ivy  OUttingrs.— If  cutting  of  Ivy  wore  In¬ 
serted  in  8-l(ich  pots,  and  placed  In  a  slight  hotbed,  would 
there  be  any  chance  of  their  rooting?— North  Staff. 

12660.— Pioea  nobllls.— I  have  seeds  of  Picea  nobilis ; 
will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  mo  of  the  best 
method  of  raising  them?— W.  J.  Brand. 

12661.— Rhapis  flabelliformls.— I  have  a  Rhapis 
flabelliformis  growing  in  a  greenhouse  with  plenty  of  light. 
The  tips  of  its  leaves,  young  and  old,  are  deod  and  dry. 
What  is  the  cause  7— M.  C.  B. 

12062.— Ivy  CUttinfifS.— Will  any  reader  oblige  me 
with  information  as  to  the  bs.nt  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
Ivy,  and  how  it  should  be  done?  I  want  some  200 cuttings 
by  spring  to  cover  a  wall.  —  A  Young  Subscriber. 

12663.— Carnations  In  winter.— What  plan  should 
I  pursue  in  order  to  have  Carnations  in  flower  next 
winter  in  the  greenhouse  ?  I  have  a  few  pipings  made 
lost  summer,  and  could  get  seed  — 0.  U.  K.  P. 

12661.— Ornamental  plants  for  flower  boxes.— 
Will  anyone  tell  me  what  ornamental  plants  will  do  In 
flower  boxes  outside  windows,  duo  north,  clean  water,  in 
earth  ?-W.  J.  Whylut. 

12666.— Double-flowering  Cherries  and  Plums 
In  pots.— Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
on  what  stock  I  should  graft  theso  tree*,  in  order  to  grow 
them  in  pots,  for  greenhouse  decoration  7— M.  D. 

12666.— Nellgherry  Lilies.- How  should  these  be 
treated  and  planted  7  Should  they  be  placed  in  green¬ 
house,  and  do  they  require  beat?— Mbs.  Coolt,  co. 
Dublin, 

12667.— Peas  not  growing.— I  sowed  some  Peas  the 
Utter  end  of  November,  and  they  show  no  signs  of  coming 
up.  Will  someone  klnaly  say  whether  tbev  will  •  bis  year  7 
They  have  not  been  covered  over,  the  garden  being  south, 
and  high  walls  nearly  ail  round.— Biponitr. 

12868.— Plants  for  dry  soil.- Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  what  plants  to  choose  for  a  dry  sandy  soil  in 
Kent?  If  Heaths  would  be  suitaMe,  from  whom  could  I 
get  a  descriptive  list  7  My  garden  is  small  and  sunny,  and 
expense  is  an  object— Sphinx. 

12669.— Double  Dahlias  for  open  grarden  In 
London.— 1  have  a  rather  large  and  open  garden,  some¬ 
what  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hy6e  Park,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  and  mosc  showy  twelve 
double  Dahlias  luitablo  to  plant  7— F.  H.  N. 

12670.— Woodgrubs  and  Cabbages.— Will  any 
reader  of  your  paper  tell  me  whether  it  is  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  woodgrubs  eating  Cabbages?  We  hive  lost  nearly 
all  ours,  and  do  not  know  what  wo  can  do  to  save  the 
remainder.— A.  H.  S. 

12671.  — Orange  growing.— Will  any  reader  of 
Gardrkino  who  has  lived  in  an  Orange-growing  country 
tell  me  how  long  it  takes  an  Orange,  from  the  time  of  bloom, 
to  ripen  and  be  ready  for  the  table  in  its  native  country  7 
— Oranor. 

12672.— Portway  tortoise  boiler  stove.— Will  any 
reader  in  or  near  London,  having  one  of  these  stoves  in 
good  working  order  and  giving  complete  satisfaction, 
kindly  allow  mo  to  see  the  same,  os  I  cannot  rely  upon  my 
No.  2  ket'ping  in  all  night?— Showler. 

12673.— Beat  varieties  of  plants.- Would  some  of 
your  readers  and  oorrespondents  kindly  give  me  the  names 
of  a  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  of  the  following :  Azalea 
indica,  Ghent  Azaleas  (for  forcing).  Camellias,  Bouvardia*, 
Ixias,  Tree  Carnations,  Dracicnas,  and  Crotons?— An 
Amateur. 

12674,— Flowers  for  hollow.— I  have  some  flower 
beds  which  are  in  a  hollow,  consequently  much  shaded 
from  the  sun,  amt  which  are  usually  very  damp.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  know  what  flowers  will  grow  in  them. 
Annuals  would  bo  of  no  use.  Would  Wallflowers  grow  ?— 
XlNIA. 

12676.— Unhealthy  looking  Latanla  bor- 
bonlca.— I  have  a  Pa.m,  Latanla  borbonica,  growing  in  a 
pot  in  a  drawing-room,  opposite  the  window,  but  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  away  from  light.  It  m%kc8  new 
growrth,  but  the  last  two  new  loaves  are  yellow  and 
withered,  dead-looking  at  the  points,  and  the  two  previous 
ones  have  yellow  spots  about  2  Inches  frwflnUe  Ura.  Will 


12676.— Gloxinia  bulbs.— Would  any  reader  kindly 
inform  ms  whether  I  should  pot  before  or  wait  till  the 
bulbs  commence  shooting?  Should  they  be  sprinkled 
with  water  occasionally  when  out  of  pots  and  Just  covered 
with  fibrous  peat  or  fibre  7— Showler,  17,  Stapleton  Halt 
Road. 

12677.— Chrysanthemums  for  London  gar¬ 
den. — 1  should  like  to  have  the  names  of  the  nest 
twelve  early  flowering  Chiysanthemums  for  my  garden, 
and  what  is  the  latest  time,  if  at  ail,  for  nipping  bock 
Chrysanthemums  (as  above)  for  blooming  in  the  open  air 
in  London?— F.  H.  N. 

12678.— Potatoes  for  exhibition.— Will  someone 
be  kind  enough  to  give  a  list  of  Potatoes  of  the  best  sorts 
for  exhibition  at  the  beginning  of  August -viz.,  white, 
kidneys,  and  round  ;  red,  kidneys,  and  round  ;  and  any 
other  good  sorts  of  varieties  which  do  not  come  under  theso 
heads?— J.  Hiam. 

12679.— Solanum.— Will  some  kind  reader  tell  me 
what  I  should  do  with  old  and  young  plants  of  Solanum  to 
make  them  berry  7  I  put  them  out-of-doors  in  their  pots 
every  summer  and  they  flower  well,  but  they  ail  drop  off, 
and  no  berry  is  formed.  Should  they  be  much  cut  back, 
or  any  peculiar  soil  used  for  them  ?— Grrtrudr. 

12030  —Dictionary  of  garden  flowers.— is  there 
any  book  or  dictionary  of  garden  flowers  published  with 
cofoiu^  illustrations,  answering  to  Sowerby’s  work  on 
"  Wild  Flowers,"  enabling  one  to  identify  them,  and  with 
a  small  sketch  of  their  habits  and  treatment  7  If  lo,  where, 
and  at  what  price  7- F.  Griffith. 

12081.— Celerlac.— Can  you  give  me  any  hints  as  to 
t he  cultivation  of  this  root?  I  have  tried  it  for  several 
years,  and  have  followed  ail  the  instructions  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  but  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  root 
or  bulb  like  those  imported  from  Germany.  We  only  get 
a  very  small  bulb,  with  numerous  roots  and  a  great  deal 
of  stalk.- Ellcrr. 

12682.— Maiden-hair  Ferns  — I  have  several  of  theso 
Ferns  in  a  cool  greenhouse  doing  well,  although  the 
temperature  at  night  must  be  often  below  freezing,  and 
there  is  a  mass  of  now  fronds  pushing  up.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  these  oan  be  divided,  and  when  it  should  he  done, 
and  how?  Would  liquid  manure  do  them  good  now?— W. 
S ,  Southsea. 

12683.— Celery  plants  in  trenches.— Will  any 
reader  kindly  inform  me  the  best  means  of  producing 
Celery  plants  from  seed  for  field  cultivation,  about  100,000 
plants  are  required.  I  suppose  it  would  not  do  to  sow 
seed  down  trenches  and  single  out  7  What  seed  would  it 
require  to  produce  the  quantity  of  plants,  and  what  are 
the  beetroots?— S.  W.  C.,  Spald\ng. 

12684.— Temperature  of  hot  firame.— I  have  a 
hot  frame  with  fire  belo^  for  starting  seeds,  6  inches  of 
stones  and  6  inches  of  (yocoa  fibre  on  top  of  flue,  and 
part  of  the  flue  exposed  for  top  heat.  What  should  the 
top  and  bottom-heat  be  by  day,  and  how  much  at  night  ? 
I  have  a  bottom  thermometer  plunged  in  fibre,  {and  a 
thermometer  hanging  on  side  of  frame.— Subscrirrr, 
Bankhead. 

6.— ’luberoses  not  flowering  — I  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  reader  who  will  tell  me  what  treatment, 
from  beginning  to  end,  I  should  give  Tuberoses  to  make 
them  flower?  I  have  had  some  roots  for  years,  but  they 
have  never  flowered.  1  have  kept  them  dry  during  the 
winter  out  of  pots,  and  I  have  likewise  left  them  in  their 
pots  quite  dry,  but  nothing  will  induce  them  to  flower. 
Should  they  be  started  in  bottom-heat?— Gertrudr. 

_ 6.— Double  crimson  and  yellow  Wall¬ 
flowers.— Con  anyone  kindly  inform  me  whore  I  could 
procure  plants  of  the  old  dark  double  crimson  or  bloody 
Wallflower,  as  it  used  to  be  called  here,  and  also  the 
double  orange  or  yellow,  which  we  used  to  call  the  golden 
drop?  I  have  read  all  the  advertisements  in  Gardrnins, 
but  can  never  see  either  of  these  mentioned.— X., 
Loughgall. 

12687.— Apple  trees  and  mice.— A  Nonpareil 
Apple  tree  against  a  wall  has  had  the  rind  eaten  off  from 
almost  all  the  last  season's  shoots,  and  some  of  the  larger 
branches,  2  inches  or  S  inches  thick,  have  been  entirely 
skinned.  I  strongly  suspect  this  is  done  by  mice,  as 
several  have  been  caught  iu  the  Strawberry  bed  close  hy. 
I  should  like  t*)  know  if  this  is  a  common  case,  and  what 
is  the  remedy  7  I  fear  the  tree  will  be  killed.— W.  D.  W. 

Grape  out-of-doors.— I  planted  a  Grape 
vine  (Gros  Colmar)  in  November  last  out-of-doors ;  it  is 
sheltered  on  three  sidrs,  and  will  get  the  sun  from  sunrise 
to  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  since 
been  told  it  is  not  a  good  sort,  but  will  require  forcing  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  it 
will  DO  of  use  to  let  it  remain,  or  what  sort  to  recommend  7 
Jno.  Coburn  W.,  Bristol. 

12689.— A  legal  question.— When  I  took  the  house  I 
live  in  I  put  up  a  greenhouse,  resting  on  timbers,  edge  up. 
I  made  a  cemented  walk  down  the  centre,  timber  on  each 
side,  and  planted  in  the  made  borders  Tea  Roses  that  now 
cover  the  top  and  sides,  mixed  with  Clematis.  I  may  leave 
in  June,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  may  remove  everything 
and  leave  the  same  surf  ice  as  I  found  on  entry.  Also  if  I 
can  pot  any  Roses  now  out  in  garden  and  take  them  with 
me  in  June  7— J.  C. 

12890.— Lilies,  CarnationB,  and  Bouvardlaa 
in  frame.-  I  have  a  brick  frame  14  feet  by  44  feet,  in 
which  a  few  half  hardies  are  kept  in  winter,  and  Tomatoes 
and  Cucumbers  grown  in  summer,  succeeded  in  autumn 
by  qult  j  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums.  Could  I, 
without  giving  them  up  and  by  adding  a  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  be  able  to  force  Lily  of  th  >  Valley  bulbs.  Carna¬ 
tions,  Bouvardias,  so  as  to  have  them  to  out  in  January 
and  onwards?— Surrey. 

12691.— Tar  for  woodwork.- Would  your  corre¬ 
spondent  “Laboratory  Boy,"  in  issue  of  24th  inst.,  kindly 
say  where  the  “refined  tar,"  or  tar  varnish,  her.  com¬ 
mends  for  woodwork  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  price  he  men¬ 
tions— viz.,  4d.  per  gallon,  as  the  writer  notices  the  quota¬ 
tions  given  by  oilmen  for  block  vamish  for  rough  outside 

_  woodwork  (presumed  to  he  the  tame  thing)  fa  eOs.  for 

>U8  88  gallons,  or  nearly  Is  4d.  per  gallon  7— Cbelt.  [•  •  King- 
?llll  says  he  has  to  pay  4d.  per  gallon  for  ordinary 

i^Ttiipfed  at  that  price  to  take  not  less  than  40  gallons  at  a 
pil  tbW'adu  tbs  same  question.K  --  | 


12692.— Heating  small  greenhouses.— Under  this 
heading  in  Gabdbnino  Illustratei>  on  the  3 1st  lost,  fa 
riven  a  useful  and  interesting  account  of  the  best  way  of 
beating  small  greenhouses  by  “  T.  B."  Would  he  kindly 
say  what  is  meant  by  a  coil  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
from  which  the  heat  fa  obtained,  and  give  the  name  of  the 
maker,  and  the  kind  of  stove  he  uses  7  Also  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  if  they  pass  all 
round  the  houses,  or  only  on  one  side  ?— Ttro. 

12693.— Summer  treatment  of  Cyclamen.— 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  treatment  to  give  Cyclamens 
during  the  summer  to  make  them  flower  well  in  tlio 
winter,  and  what  will  keep  off  a  sort  of  mildew  that  comes 
on  bjmks  of  their  loaves,  and  affects  the  flowers  seeuiingly  ? 
I  put  my  plants  in  a  cool  frame  in  the  summer  time,  and 
did  not  take  them  in  till  November,  but  they  have 
flowered  very  badly  and  the  flowers  are  eaten  and  spoiled. 
—Grrtrudr. 

12694.— Plants  for  greenhouse.— l  have  put  up  a 
lean-to  greenhouse,  16  feet  by  10  feet,  which  will  get  sun 
during  the  summer  months  from  about  seven  a.m.  to  five 
p.m.  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  plants  and  would 
be  thankful  if  any  reader  would  kindly  advise  me  what 
kind  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  kinds  to  begin 
with,  and  what  kind  of  a  stove  or  heating  apparatus  to 
adopt  for  it.  lam  only  a  working  man,  fond  of  flowers 
and  other  plants,  and  I  want  to  do  the  thing  as  cheap  as 
possible.— J.  Short,  Blackley,  Manchester. 

12696.— Ferns  on  a  back  wall.— I  have  a  lean-to 
glasshouse,  the  back  wall  of  which  fa  8  feet  8  inches  high 
by  8  fset  wide.  On  this  wail  I  want  to  plant  Ferns  and 
shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  oorrespondents  can  give  me  a 
hint  how  to  set  about  it.  I  shall  have  to  build  sfaraight  up 
from  the  ground,  about  6  inches  from  the  existing  wall, 
and  have  been  recommended  to  build  op  with  Tufa  as  being 
a  suitable  material,  leaving  gaps  to  he  filled  in  with  soil 
and  Ferns  planted.  Can  anyone  inform  me  where  Tufa 
oan  be  obtained,  or  suggest  any  other  suitable  material 
which  can  be  easily  used  and  in  which  Ferns  will  flourish  7 
I  would  rather  not  hare  virgin  Cork.-FSRNSRT,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

12600.  —Lawn  tennis  ground  —As  many  readers 
are  similarly  situated  to  myself,  perhaps  some  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  Gardrnino  would  give  us  some  of  their 
experience  upon  the  treatment,  top-dressing,  rolling,  Ac., 
of  tennis  lawns  which  have  been  neglected  since  last 
season's  play  had  oeosed,  and  the  owners  of  which  are  now 
waking  up  to  the  sense  that  something  must  ho  done  to 
make  a  aeoent  surface  for  next  summer.  Mine  fa  all 
lumpy  and  coarse.  Is  it  too  late  to  sow  new  Grass  seeds, 
and  would  Guano,  dry  or  liquid,  improve  it?— Pro¬ 
crastinator.  [“  Riponlte  ”  asks  a  similar  question,  and 
wishes  also  for  general  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
making  a  tennis  ground.— Eo.] 

12697.— Fitting  up  fernery.- 1  have  lately  built  a 
fernery  adjoining  the  nouse,  and  wish  to  know  how  it 
should  be  fitted  up  inside  —what  sort  of  staging,  and  how 
the  wails  should  he  treated  7  Should  they  ^  covered 
with  growing  Ferns,  Moss,  Ao. ,  and  how  fa  this  done,  so 
as  to  be  quite  green  all  the  year  7  The  house  fa  18  feet 
long  by  12  feet  wide,  and  fa  heated  with  pipes  all  round. 
Is  Cork  a  good  thing  to  use  in  a  fernery  7  MiAe  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides,  and  faces  north-east.  How 
should  the  glass  roof  be  protected  from  falling  slates  or 
chimney  oans  in  a  storm?  Is  there  any  wire  netting 
Bufflcieotly  strong  to  protect  the  structure  from  misad¬ 
venture?  I  shorid  also  like  to  know  if  anything  hut 
Ferns  would  thrive  in  such  a  house,  which  gets  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  only.  Would  Lapageria  or  CIc  mat's  Flammu’a 
do,  or  Stcpbauotfa  over  the  roof  7— Lady  Fern. 

12698.— Fem  case.— Last  year  I  made  a  large  Fern  or 
heated  plant  case,  similar  to  one  desoribed  in  Oardenino 
about  four  years  ago.  The  cose  and  heating  apparatus 
were  a  complete  success,  but  the  Ferns  at  present  have  a 
very  aiokly  appearance.  Possibly  the  soil,  or  the  selection, 
or  both  are  bad.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  clear  it 
out,  and  start  afresh,  if  someone  will  kindly  answer  the 
following  queries :  (Ist)  Where  I  might  procure  suitable 
soil  and  material  for  drainage  7  (2nd)  Whether  it  fa  best  to 
keep  the  plants  in  pots  bedded  in  the  soil,  as  I  would  like 
the  surface  covered,  or  to  plant  them  in  the  pan,  which  is 
83  by  26  by  6  inches  deep?  (Srd)  A  list  of  not  too  exponsivo 
Ferns  and  Mosses,  evergreen  and  deoiduous,  likely  to 
succeed  in  such  a  case,  in  which  I  have  plenty  of  accomo¬ 
dation  for  hanging  baskets  or  climbers  7— Tt.mpanis, 
Glasgow. 

12699  —Slow  combustion  stove.— Wo  have  asmill 
greenhouse  about  11  feet  in  length,  9  feet  in  width,  and 
10  feet  at  its  highest  point.  In  this  wo  got  a  small  slow 
combustion  stove  sot  up  about  six  weeks  ago  ;  and,  far 
from  having  benefited  the  plants.  It  seems  to  have  injured 
Uiem  greatly.  The  Primulas  are  all  but  dead,  the  Cinera¬ 
rias  look  very  badly,  and  the  Pelargoniums,  which  were 
in  first-class  health,  are  blighted  and  unhappy-looking— io 
fact,  over}  tbiDg  hut  the  common  Geraniums  are  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  health.  W^e  have  hod  the  stove  removed,  but 
the  smell  of  smoke  still  remains  in  the  house.  The  only 
ventilation  we  had  was  a  w'iudow  on  a  hinge  3  feet  by 
1  foot,  which  we  used  to  leave  oiien  for  a  few  hours  each 
day.  Was  it  want  of  air  which  injured  the  plants,  or  was 
the  air  too  dry?  Whatever  the  reason  is,  our  heating 
apparatus  was  a  complete  failure. — A.  H.  F. 

12700.— Plants  for  erreenbouse.— I  have  laUly 
erected  a  conservatory  at  the  back  of  my  house,  which 
faces  north,  and,  consequently,  docs  not,  except  on  one 
side  (and  then  only  late  in  the  afternoon  and  for  a  thcrl 
time),  get  any  sun.  Later  on  I  shall  get  some  sun  for  a 
short  time  in  the  very  early  morning,  and  again  later  ia 
the  afternoon  1  shall  avain  get  the  sun,  hut  otherwise  the 
house  fa  very  shady.  I  have  no  artifidsl  heat,  save  whit 
I  may  give  by  opening  a  large  French  window,  by  which 
I  can  keep  out  the  frost.  Can  you  or  some  of  your  cerre- 
spondents  give  me  some  useful  hints  as  to  what  I  osn 

?:row  in  this  house  7  My  own  notion  fa  that  I  could  ero* 
airly  well  some  sorts  of  Roses,  Camellias,  Auriculas, 
Fuchsias,  Deutzias,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  The  house 
is  very  light,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  abundsooe 
of  air  when  necessary.  There  are  no  draughts  from  the 
lightci,  giaas  being  all  i  i  one  piece,  and  the  place  can 
be  maide  very.RDUff  a^  comfortable.— J.  V.  Battiscore* 
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12701.— Culture  of  Camelll&S.— I  •hould  be  obliged 
for  information  as  to  growing  Cimelllas.  I  have  a  glass- 
bouse,  15  feet  by  42  feet,  heated  with  1  inch  and  It  inch 
hot-water  pipes,  with  an  average  temperature  of  46  degt. 
It  is  7  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  commands  a  south-western  aspect 
outside  the  borough.  I  have  two  Camellias,  one  white, 
the  other  pink.  In  the  first  year  I  had  a  temperature  of, 
•ay  50  d^.  At  the  beginning  of  autumn  ana  this  year  1 
have  used  no  artificial  heat  till  about  Christmas,  only  Just 
sufficient  to  keep  out  damp.  The  white  one  I  repotted 
about  two  years  since,  and  the  pink  one  twelve  months 
•tnce  in  pote  at  least  two  sises  larger.  This  year  the  white 
one  has  been  very  strong  in  buds,  so  much  so  that  an  expe- 
tienoed  gardener  thinn^  them  off.  The  remainder  have 
since  dropped  off,  and  also  some  of  the  foliage  has  turned 
yjlow.  The  pink  one  baa  a  few  buds  on,  but  they  have 
turned  brown  and  shalley,  and  have  made  little  progress 
for  the  past  two  months ;  they  were  both  pott^  by  an 
experienced  gardener.  I  nmy  also  say  I  have  a  ground 
ventilator  both  sides,  also  side  and  top  ventilation;  and 
I  hare  a  pipe  (b-inch)  which  runs  through  a  wooden  spout 
filled  sritn  cold  water  to  produce  moisture  when  required. 
1  can  mw  successfully  Roses,  Hydrangeas,  L.  auratum. 
Calceolarias,  and  other  greenhouse  plants.  Can  you  give 
a  reason  for  my  bad  lu»  with  Camellias,  or  give  mo  any 
information  that  will  help  ms  out  of  my  difficulty?— J.  N., 
Fovg*  Moor,  Bolton. 


The  folioicing  queries  are  hriefl-f  answered  by 
the  Editor,  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansxoeri  should  they  bs  able  to  offer  addUional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

12702.— Plants  without  earth.  — Will  someone 
inform  me  where  I  can  get  the  fertilising  Moss  used  for 
this  purpoM,  also  price  and  directions  for  use?— Seaocll. 
iWe  tritd  it,  and  found  it  of  very  little  voe.- Eo.] 

1270S.— Flowering’  water-plant.— Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  a  flowering  water-plant  most  suitable  for  a 
•hallow  iron  tank  in  a  greenhouse  ?— T.  P. 

[Cape  Pond  Weed.—Ev.] 

12701.— Oerantums  In  window  boxes.— Should 
Q  jraniums  which  have  been  growing  in  window  boxes  out- 
of-doors  be  cut  down  in  the  spring  ?— No.  1828l 

[1‘m  ;  they  ehovM  be  cut  down  in  autumn  or  winter— Ed.] 
12705.— The  Pap3mi8.— Where  can  I  obtain  the 
Papyrus,  as  figured  m  Gardening  ?  I  cannot  see  it  in  any 
of  the  Catalogues.— Tomtit. 

[Any  large  nurseryman  will  procure  it  for  you. — Ed.] 
12708.— Scotch  Spruce.— Bow  can  I  raise  Scotch 
Spruce  and  other  Firs  from  seed  ?— Tomtit. 

t-Sow  on  surface  of  well-prepared  beds  in  March  or 
AprU,  and  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine  soil.— Ed.] 

12707.— Propagating  Altemanthera.— Can  this 
plant  be  raised  from  seed  ?— A  Sobscribbr. 

(TAis  plant  is  usually  raised  from  cuttings,  which  may  he 
obtained  in  spring  from  nurseries,  bat  it  is  best  to  buy  young 
plants.— Ed.] 

12708.— Construotlon  of  greenhouse.— Can  you 
recommend  a  reasonably- priced  work  on  the  construction 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  an  inexpensive  but  effective  heating 
apparatus ?—W.  H.  C. 

[Fauke^  "  Hothouse  Building.*’— Ed.] 

12709.— Book  on  propagating.— What  good  book 
on  propagating  can  any  reader  recommend  (cheap),  in¬ 
cluding  trees  and  shrubs?— Tomtit. 

[There  is  no  qood  work  on  propagating.  Ballet’s  “  Art  of 
Grafting  ”  might  assist  you.— Ed.) 

12710.— Removing  seedling  Hollies.— Will  any 
readers  ef  Oardemno  kindly  tell  mo  the  best  time  of  the 
year  tor  moving  seedling  Hollies,  ranging  from  S  inches  to 
16  inches  in  height?— E.  Y. 

[TA«  latter  eml  of  April  and  during  May. — Ed.] 

12711.— Dlanthus  dietdematus.- Is  it  possible  to 
get  plants  of  Dianthus  diadematus  sown  in  pans  in  March 
to  flower  in  June  if  planted  out  in  May?  I  have  no 
hotbed,  only  a  cold  greenhouse.— C.  H.  K.  P. 

(You  7nay  raise  seedlings  in  the  way  you  mention,  and 
these  would  fiower  the  latter  part  of  June  and  in  July. — Ed.] 

12712.— Work  on  Hybridisation.— Will  someone 
among  your  numerous  readers  inform  me  from  whom  I 
can  obtidn,  at  moderate  prloe,  a  book  on  hybridisation  of 
flowers  or  plants?— Ivanhor. 

[**  Cultivated  Plants,”  by  Burbidge.  {Blackwood  Co.). 
—Ed.] 

12718.— Watering  bulbs.— I  have  just  potted  Lilium 
auratum  and  speciosum  and  Vallotas.  Should  they  be 
watered  ?  I  hive  only  a  cold  greenhouse,  from  which  I 
keep  out  frost  by  a  lamp.— C.  U.  K.  P. 

[Do  not  water  until  the  leaves  appear  above  the  surface, 
unless  the  soil  ie  dust  dry,  which  is  probably  not  the  case  in 
an  unhealed  greenhouse.— Ed.\ 

12714.— Cankered  Apples.— Some  of  my  young 
Apple  trees  are  looRing  rather  cankered.  When  the 
weather  is  mild  would  it  be  advisable  to  paint  them  over 
with  some  insecticide  at  this  time  of  year  7— B.  H. 

(//  it  Is  needful,  there  is  no  better  timj  than  the  present, 
w^n  the  buds  are  dormant,  for  painting  them  over  loith 
an  insecticide.— Ed.] 

12715.— Medicinal  plants.— Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  ^ve  the  name  and  address  of  a  good  house  where 
seeds  of  above  can  be  purchased  ?— Wisconsin. 

[We  fear  you  can  get  them  only  by  searching  in  many 
differtnX  quarters,  and  not  many  of  the  plants  beyond  the 
BfHtish  and  Europsan  kinds  may  be  raised  from  seed.  Of 
these  kinds  some  can  be  easily  had  from  roofs.- Ed.] 

12716.— Marechal  Nlel  In  lean-to.— I  have  Just  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  (8  feet)  Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  pot  (5-incb): 
when  should  it  be  repotted,  and  what  soil  is  necessary  7 
Will  it  do  well  in  lean-to,  heated  at  the  present  time  up  to 
between  50  degs.  and  60  degs.  ?  This  is  too  warm  a  tempe¬ 
rature,  I  presume,  for  a  Ololre  de  Dijon  ?— Showlrr. 

[The  temperature  is  really  too  warm  for  Marichal  Niel, 
which  would  do  much  better  if  planted  outside  against  a 
warm  south  waU.  Gfloire  de  Dijon,  being  hardier,  would  do 
well  a  standard.  Should  ycu  desire  to  grow  the  Marichal 
Niel  in  a  pot  under  glass  we  advise  you  to  pUtcr^  in  a 
coder  koute.  In  repotting  giBi  an^le  fpgoejbr  £il  aroynd 
tkeroots.-ED.]  lTigiljZ(^Dy 


12717.— Repotting  Plumbago  capensls.- Will 
yon  kindly  tell  me  when  is  the  best  time  to  shift  or  repot 
rlambago  capensis,  and  what  soil  is  necessary?  Also 
whether  they  should  be  cut  back  before  or  after  repotting? 
— SlIOWLBR. 

liZepof  now,  and  cut  the  shoots  back  close.  Give  no  water 
until  it  begins  to  shoot,  except  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
—Ed.] 

12718.— Vases  for  plants.— I  wish  to  pnrehase  a  few 
vases  for  plants  to  grow  in  out-of-doors,  mil  any  readers 
of  Qardeninq  inform  me  where  I  can  get  them,  and  what 
material  is  best  and  cheapest— metal,  earthenware,  or 
anything  else?— Ivanhor. 

[(Jorden  roses  are  usually  made  of  terra-cotta.  Our 
advertUement  columns  will  give  you  a  choice  of  firviS  from 
which  to  procure  them. — Ed.] 

12719.— Lilies  for  open  borders.— Will  any  reader 
he  kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  some  suitable  Lilies  for 
growing  in  open  borders  in  Somersetshire?  Lilium  auratum 
and  Lilium  candidum  I  have.  1  wish  to  make  a  oollcction 
of  other  showy  varieties  — L.  D. 

[Try  Lilium  monculelphmn,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  Marta- 
qon,  L.  etoceu7n,  L.  speciosum,  L.  pardalinuin,  L.  Hum- 
boldti,  L.  testaccum.— Ed.] 

12720.— Lilium,  Eucharls,  and  Polnsettias.— 

1.  How  can  1  have  the  Lilium  auratum  in  blossom  now  ? 

2.  Why  don’t  the  Eucharls  amaxonioa  flower?  8.  Whv 
do  the  Polnsettias  grow  to  wood  without  foliage?  All 
these  plants  are  quite  healthy  looking.— Sinchbn. 

[1.  This  is  not  the  season  for  this  lAly  to  fiower,  and  It 
cannot  be  forced  successfully.  2.  This  plant  does  fimeer 
freely  at  most  seasons  if  it  is  in  good  health  and  under  proper 
treatment.  8.  This  is  the  natural  habit  of  tite  plant.— Ed  ] 

12721.— The  use  of  lime  water.— l.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  quantity  of  lime  requisite  for  making 
lime  water  ?  Say  the  quantity  for  putting  into  a  cask 
holding  20  gallon*!  of  water.  2.  The  best  time  for  clean¬ 
ing  the  lawn  of  worms?  3.  Will  lime  water  injure  plants 
and  bulbs  if  put  on  the  beds  to  kill  wireworm  7— H.  U. 

[1.  Put  a  gallon  or  so  of  lime  in  the  cask,  and  use  when  if 
is  precipitated  and  the  water  clear.  2.  Now;  water  with 
lime  water.  3.  No. — Ed.] 

12722.— Propagating  Mistletoe  —Can  any  of  your 
contributors  inform  me  as  to  ths  best  plan  to  propagate 
Mistletoe  ?  I  have  any  quantity  of  Apple  trees,  young  and 
old,  but  do  not  know  how  to  plant  the  Mistletoe  berries  in 
them,  nor  at  what  time  of  the  year.— Mistlbtob. 

[Make  a  little  slit  on  the  tide  of  the  branches  of  the  tree 
and  insert  the  ueds.  The  present  is  a  good  time.  If  they 
are  put  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches  they  are  not  to 
likely  to  be  taken  out  by  the  birds. — Eo.] 

12723.— Tuberose  culture.- When  planting  Tube 
roses  should  one  remove  the  small  surrounding  bulbs  ' 
Some  1  planted  last  year  grew  vigorously,  hut  showed  no 
signs  of  flowering,  and  have  now  a  gieat  number  of  small 
side  bulbs.— C.  E.  H. 

[  Ves,  the  bulblets  should  be  removed.  If  the  parent  bulls 
are  large  and  sound  they  sho7ild  fiower  7oell.  Tuberoses  re¬ 
quire  liberal  freafmenf,  that  is,  good  manured  soiL  A  top- 
dressing  of  cow  manure,  wlwn  the  plants  are  in  vigorous 
growth,  isbeiuficial — Ed.] 

12724  — PelarTOuiums  In  grreenhouse.— In  a  cool 
greenhouse,  which  1  only  heat  so  m  to  keep  it  from  40  degs. 
to  60  degs.  Fahr.,  I  have  a  large  number  of  cuttings  of 
fancy  and  zonal  Pclargoninms,  taken  in  September  and 
October  last.  Some  have  damped  off,  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  appear  well  rooted.  Ought  I  to  pot  them  off  singly 
at  once,  In  cider  to  get  blooc^ng  plants  next  hummer,  or 
would  it  be  safer  to  wait  until  the  sesMon  is  further 
a  Ivanced  ?-W.  H.  W. 

(l>a;  you  had  belter  pot  off  the  healthy  rooted  cuttings  at 
once  in  separate  pots  in  good  soil. — Ed  ] 

127-25.— Oeranlums  turning  to  leaf.— Kindly 
inform  me  respecting  Geraniums.  I  find  they  turn  to 
leaf  in  my  garden,  and  I  purpose  putting  the  plants  into 
the  flowering  pots,  and  inserting  them  in  the  ground.  At 

resent  the  plants  are  in  small  pots.  When  should  they 

0  repottei  into  the  flowering  pots,  and  what  size  should 
I  use?  When  the  plants  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn, 
should  they  be  repotted,  or  cut  hack  and  repotted  the 
following  spring  ?— H .  U. 

I  Your  Qrnu7ia  ia  too  rich  for  them.  Keeping  them  in  pots 
will  check  their  growth  and  Kud  fo  throw  them  into  fiower. 
Shift  them  into  6-inch  pots  abotit  March.  If  you  have  tio 
glass  accommodation,  and  are  obliged  to  winter  them  in  a 
cellar,  they  should  not  be  re;>otted  in  the  autumn.  The  soft 
anti  soTTie  of  the  bigger  leaves  should  be  removed,  so  as 
to  prevent  damping  off,— Ed.] 

12726.— Missing  Speedwell.— I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  anyone  who  could  tell  me  the  name  of  a 
very  beautiful  Veronica.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  bears  a 
number  of  flowering  stems,  about  6  inches  or  8  inches 
long,  lying  on  the  ground.  The  flower  spikes  are  thickly 
set  with  brilliant  blue  blossoms,  resembling  somewhat  the 
wild  .Speedwell  (V.  Chamedrys),  but  are  larger,  of  brighter 
blue,  and  each  petal,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  sav  division, 
of  the  corolla  is  points  instead  of  rounded,  like  the  Speed¬ 
well.  I  had  it  years  ago  in  my  garden  in  Sussex,  and  it 
flowered  well  every  summer  for  eighteen  years  ;  but  the 
house  was  sold,  and  when  I  visited  the  place  last  summer 
I  missed  miny  old  friends  from  the  garden,  and  the 
beautiful  Veronica  among  thorn.  Any  clue  to  its  name  I 
should  be  thankful  for,  as  also  where  to  get  it.— ARisro- 

PUANE8. 

[There  are  a  number  of  dwarf,  rock,  and  alpine  Speedwells, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  you  want  without  a 
scrap  to  guide  oiie.— Ed.] 

UNANSWERED  QUERIES. 

1248S.— Vegetable  growing.— On  the  north  side  of 
my  house  is  a  patch  of  garden  ground,  which  is  much  in 
the  shade  and  seldom  get«  sunsnine.  VVhat  simple  vege¬ 
table  could  be  succossfully  grown  in  it  ?  Tbs  suhsoil  is 
clay. — A.  B.,  Essex, 

12489.— Superphosphate  of  lime.— Is  this  a  suit¬ 
able  manure  to  give  to  plants  in  pots,  or  to  mix  in  composts 
for  pot  Hlants  ?  Would  it  help  to  invigorate  an  exhausted 
ia  vjr?r  |f/^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  modes  of  appli* 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  BORDER  FLOWERS. 

I  SCARCBLT  know  what  I  can  uaefally  say  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Neve  (pp.  595-6),  whose  notes 
have  evidently  been  taken  with  the  utmost 
care.  His  experience  of  Senecio  pulcher  quite 
confirms  my  own,  but  as  mine  seems  to  have 
been  longer  than  his,  I  may  offer  my  observa¬ 
tions  for  what  they  are  worth.  Here  it  has  been 
grown  about  seven  years  in  various  soils  and 
under  different  modes  of  treatment.  In  every 
oase  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  ;  but,  speak¬ 
ing  of  it  as  a  permanently  planted -out  border 
subject,  with  ordinary  treatment,  its  flowering 
is  less  satisfactory,  and  only  when  the  autumns 
are  fine,  and  the  frosts  keep  off  until  late  in  the 
year,  do  the  heads,  in  any  number  to  speak  of, 
open.  It  is  a  very  late  bloomer,  and  the  bold 
foliage  is  equally  caught  in  lurch  by  early 
frosts.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  note, 
because  if  the  leaves  have  not  fully  developed, 
and  are  suddenly  cut  off,  the  following  season's 
crowns  are  not  matured,  hence  the  nnmerons 
small  shoots,  minus  the  central  or  parent  one, 
the  spring  following  such  an  occnrrence.  These, 
as  Mr.  Neve  suggests,  require  to  be  in  their 
second  year  before  they  are  strong  enough 
to  send  up  a  flower  stem.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  not  only  are  the  heads  of 
bloom  often  destroyed  by  early  frosts, 
before  they  can  fairly  open,  but  the  whole  plant 
is  as  often  thrown  back  from  the  same  oanse. 
Two  methods  of  treatment  involving  a  little 
care — and  this  splendid  composite  is  worth  it— 
have  proved  successful  even  so  far  north  as 
Yorkshire.  First,  take  offsets  and  grow  them 
in  pots,  wintering  them  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  will  remain  verdant,  and  even  continue  to 
grow,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  severe.  These, 
when  a  year  old,  may  be  set  in  a  sunny  border 
of  rich  soil,  and  they  will  oome  into  bloom  quite 
a  month  sooner  than  with  starved,  open  ground 
roots,  as  hero  time  has  been  gained  and  the 
foliage  preserved  until  it  could  die  a  natural 
death,  which  is  precisely  what  is  necessary. 
The  other  plan  runs  more  nearly  on  the  lines  of 
ordinary  open  border  treatment.  On  a  well- 
drained  plot  fully  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  if 
with  shelter  from  the  north  all  the  better, 
make  up  a  raised  bed — I  mean  a  neat,  well- 
tilled  border,  6  inches  or  8  inches  above  the 
common  level.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  for 
many  other  late  things,  such  as  the  tall  Lobelias, 
Stohffia  purpurea,  Stokesia  cyanea,  and  many 
of  the  nner  bulbs,  as  the  Belladonna  Lily, 
Sparaxis,  Ixias,  Gladioli,  Eucomis,  and  such 
like.  On  a  warm  bed  of  this  kind  almost  any 
plant  will  be  fonnd,  on  trial,  to  make  and 
perfect  its  growth  earlier  and  in  less  time  than 
on  the  natural  level.  Should  the  land  be  stiff 
it  should  have  well  worked  with  it  a  liberal 
supply  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and  burnt 
refuse  is  capital  stuff  for  the  purpose — in  short, 
the  bed  should  be  made  rich,  light,  and  free, 
when,  for  half  a  lifetime,  it  may  1^  expected  to 
grow  flowers  therein  both  earlier  and  of  finer 
quality.  Very  likely,  it  will  be  asked,  “  And 
is  this  hardy  plant  culture  ?"  To  which  I  would 
reply  that  here  we  have  an  exceptionally  late 
snoject  from  a  clime  very  different  from  our 
own,  and  withal  a  plant  of  exceptional  beauty. 
These  facts  justify  the  special  treatment, 
which  those  possessed  of  sterling  flower  love 
will  not  be  likely  to  grudge  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
is  bat  hardy  plant  culture  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

Most  of  the  composites  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Neve  are  among  the  finest  of  our  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  but  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  Helenium 

randiflomm  (omitted)  is  by  far  the  best  of  all 

have  grown  of  that  genus  ;  it  is  somewhat 
new,  but  not  now  scarce.  The  flowers  or  heads 
are  practically  black  and  gold,  and  of  ex- 
^Isite  form  ;  they  glisten,  whereas  most  other 
Heleninms  are  rather  dull. 

What  the  editor  says  about  Astrantia  major  in 
only  too  true ;  buti  amboundtosay  thatahandful 
of  cut  bloom  has  several  times,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  helped  a  set  of  cut  flowers  to  win 
on  the  exhibition  table,  and  notes  of  it  have 
been  largely  taken.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Papaver  grand iflorum  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Neve  may  be.  One  is  on  the  look  out 
for  anything  fresh  of  this  justly  popular 
1  iiasigine  he  means  P.  oriectaie,  of 
which  fonas  all  worth  grow- 
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ing.  Delphinium  nudicaule  U  vexy  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  grubs  and  other  vermin  at  its 
nutty  roots  during  winter.  1  like  to  lift  the 
tubers,  both  of  this  and  other  scarlet  Lark¬ 
spurs  (D.  cardinale  and  varieties),  as  soon  as  the 
tops  die  down  ;  then  they  are  clean  and  soond, 
and  may  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of 
crowns.  These  are  simply  set  in  sand  in  full 
sunshine,  where  they  heal  and  ripen,  and  by 
November  they  begin  to  show  growth,  when 
they  are  potted,  to  be  turned  out  into  the  border 
again  abmit  April.  I  do  not  think  slugs  touch 
these  tuberous  species— at  any  rate,  my  slugs 
do  not ;  but  of  the  formosum,  elatum,  and 
numerous  hybrid  kinds  they  are  most  fond,  and 
unless  these  are  protected  the  strongest  shoots 
cannot  do  much  good.  1  find  the  wood-ashes 
remedy  to  answer  ^mirably.  All  kinds  of  Iris, 
and  especially  Aster  alpinns,  need  something  in 
this  way  where  slugs  infest  the  ground.  I 
scarcely  think  the  slimy  tribe  is  to  blame  for 
the  damage  complained  of  to  Funkias,  bnt  I 
have  observed  that  caterpillars  are  very  partial 
to  them.  Periodic  hunts  for  these,  and  a 
dressing  of  wood- ashes  on  the  chance 
that  Mngs  do  the  mischief,  might  be 
of  benefit.  Plumbago  Larpentto  I  have 
grown  for  eight  years  or  more,  and  never  yet 
have  got  a  well-developed  flower,  so  I  should 
be  glad  if  anyone  who  gets  it  to  flower  well 
would  describe  under  what  conditions  the  plant 
is  growing  in  the  open  air.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
the  cause  of  Phlox  vema  (syn.  reptans)  not 
doing  well ;  wherever  I  see  it,  it  is  as  rampant 
as  a  Straw^rry,  and,  as  for  bloom,  it  is  one  of 
the  highest  coloured  and  most  durable  I  know 
throughout  the  season;  we  have  to  chop  it  back. 
If  Mr.  Neve  will  sot  it  in  light  loam,  mixed  with 
a  little  leaf-mould,  on  the  flat,  I  fancy  it  will 
^ow  and  flower.  Lithospermum  prostratum 
likes  light  land,  a  sloping  position,  as  over 
stones,  on  rookwork,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  raised 
bed;  this  pretty  “true  blue”  Gromwell  is  an 
endless  bli^mer.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
without  flowers  for  the  past  two  years.  Yes, 
that  grand  Speedwell  (Veronica  longifolia 
subsesailis)  ougnt  to  be  in  every  garden  ;  when 
well  grown  its  spikes  of  intense  bronzed 
gentian-blue  arc  about  the  most  telling  cut 
bloom  one  can  use.  I  almost  dare  prophesy  that 
it  is  one  of  the  coming  favourites. 

lyooiivilh,  KirkstaU.  J.  Wood. 


Double  Dahlia. — From  the  beginning  of 
this  century  gardeners  have  been  hard  at  work 
to  produce  double  flowers,  and  by  crossing  the 
colours  have  brought  out  moat  lovely  shading 
on  the  petals.  It  seems  very  strange  that  now 
all  these  very  fine  productions  are  discarded, 
and  that  people  should  fly  back  to  the  original 
single  flower  for  which  noboc^  cared  when 
it  was  first  brought  to  Europe.  I  am  sure  there 
are  very  many  who  prefer  a  double  to  a  single 
Dahlia.  I  will  explain  how  easily  they  are 
grown  from  seed  :  In  March,  1883,  I  bought  a 
packet  of  seed,  sowed  in  a  pot  in  light  rich  soil,  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  and  they  were  up  in  ten 
days.  When  2  inches  high  they  were  trans¬ 
planted  singly  in  thumb  pots,  and  all  grew  well 
till  the  end  of  May,  when  they  were  planted  in 
open  ground.  Out  of  fifty  roots  1  had  about 
twenty  colours  of  very  large  flowers,  perfect  in 
shape,  in  a  garden  200  yards  from  the  sea,  and 
exposed  to  the  cutting  north  wind,  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet.  In  1884,  having  some  seed  left  from 
the  previous  year,  it  was  sown  ;  all  came  up  as 
before,  were  planted  along  with  the  old  roots, 
and  were  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  in  August. 
A  frame  or  a  box  covered  with  glass  would 
answer  as  well  for  those  who  have  not  a  green¬ 
house.— H.  Dawson,  10,  Wigmore  Street,  W, 
Tranaplantingr  herbaoeouB  plants. — 
We  frequently  hear  i^ple  remark  that  there 
is  nothing  one  can  do  in  a  garden  at  this  time 
of  year,  for  nothing  can  grow,  and  the  beds  are 
all  neat  and  trim  in  their  winter  garb  ;  but  I 
fear  that  those  who  leave  all  their  planting  until 
the  visible  signs  of  CTOwth  denote  that  the  time 
for  sprmg  flowers  is  at  hand,  will  have  but  a 
p<mr  display  in  the  coming  season  compared 
with  that  of  those  who  got  the  work  of  dividing 
and  replanting  completed  before  the  tops  start 
freely  into  growth.  I  can  safely  say  that  nearly 
all  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  better 
planted  now  than  at  any  other  time,  for  the 
rooU  are  actively  at  work,  fTT^ctowni* 
ready  to  burst 


and  planted  at  once  they  will  scarcely  feel  the 
check  of  removal,  and  the  thorough  pulverising 
of  the  soil  will  enable  the  plants  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  growth  the  whole  season.  Such  plants 
as  Phloxes,  Pioonies,  Helianthua,  and  other 
vigorous  growers  soon  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
umess  they  are  taken  up  and  divided,  and  the 
soil  well  enriched,  the  flowers  become  small  and 
comparatively  worthless  for  cutting.  If  divided 
in  good  time,  before  the  flower  spikes  get 
checked  in  growth  by  removal,  there  is  little 
fear  but  that  a  good  display  of  flowers  will 
follow.  I  may  also  remark  that  the  old  system 
of  planting  these  beautiful  flowers  in  close 
proximity  to  stronger  rooting  shrubs  was  about 
the  worst  plan  that  could  be  adopted.  Try  an 
open,  sunny  position  and  earl^  planting,  and 
await  the  result  with  confidence. — James 
Groom,  Qosporl, 


YUCCAS. 

Among  all  the  hardy  plants  introduced  into 
this  country  none  surpass  the  various  kinds  of 
Yucca  or  **  Adam’s  Needle.”  There  are 
several  species,  hardy  and  well-suited  for  flower 
garden  purposes,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  distinct  from  each  other.  The  effect 
afforded  bv  them  when  well  developed  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  hothouse  plant  that  we  can 
venture  to  put  in  the  open  air  for  the  summer, 
while  thev  are  green  and  ornamental  at  all 
seasons.  They  may  be  used  in  any  style  of 
garden — may  bo  grouped  together  on  rustic 
mounds  or  in  any  other  way  the  taste  of  the 
planter  may  direct.  If  we  had  but  this  family 
alone,  our  efforts  to  produce  agreeable  and 


Yucca  fllaracntosa. 


the  finest  blooms.  There  is,  however,  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  retaining  both  the  old  and  young  wood, 
and,  consequently,  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
dilemma,  the  young  shoots  get  out  off  close,  and 
the  old,  hard  spurs  are  left.  By  this  means  the 
floral  beauty  of  many  of  the  best  of  wall 
climbers  is  practically  spoilt.  I  last  year  saw 
some  of  the  best  trained  wall  climbers  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  behold.  They  were  annu¬ 
ally  cut  out  freely  at  the  winter  pruning,  all  the 
old  hard  flowering  spurs  of  the  preceeding  year 
being  cut  clean  away,  and  only  the  long,  young 
shoots  remained  ;  these  were  securely  fastened 
to  the  wires,  and  then  they  received  no  further 
attention  for  the  season.  The  result  was  long, 
graceful  wreaths  of  fine  blossoms,  for  the  Roses, 
Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  flowered  at  every 
joint,  and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  ^having  his  wall  climbers  closely 
spurred  in,  like  Pear,  or  Cherry  trees,  will  find 
that  if  he  adopts  the  above  system  he  will 
not  only  get  a  far  greater  quantity,  but  also 
better  qusdity,  of  flowers.— J.  Groom,  Gosport, 

REPLIES. 

12564.— Treatment  of  Lilies.— If  you 
cannot  keep  the  plants  in  frames  through  the 
spring  they  must  oe  placed  in  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  open.  \Yhat  should  be  guarded 
against  is  injury  to  the  young  shoots  from  frost 
and  heavy  rains.  If  the  pots  are  stood  under 
trees  where  they  get  plenty  of  light  they  will  bo 
fairly  well  protected  ;  bnt  the  l^st  place  is  the 
foot  of  a  north  or  east  wall,  as  they  are  then 
sheltered  from  the  rains,  which  come  from  the 
south  and  west,  and  may  be  easily  protected 
when  sharp  frosts  are  apprehended.  Before 
Lilies  come  well  into  growth  they  suffer  much 
if  the  soil  becomes  very  wet. — J.  C.  B. 

12587.— Beddingr  Gieraniums  and  Oal- 
oeolarian. — No  good  can  come  of  striking 
Calceolaria  cuttings  in  a  cool  house  to  use  for 
bedding.  They  would  not  be  rooted  by  the  time 
they  ought  to  be  planted  out.  Calceolarias  are 
often  propagated  in  warmth  in  early  spring, 
and,  hardened  off,  are  suitable  for  putting  into 
the  open  ground  by  the  end  of  May.  But  this 
is  not  the  right  way  of  growing  them.  They 
should  be  put  in  about  the  last  week  in 
September,  kept  quite  cool  all  through  the 
winter,  and  be  planted  out  early  in  April,  and 
some  branches  of  evergreens  stuck  round  them. 
Then  they  get  good  roothold  before  the  hot 
weather  comes,  whereas  when  planted  late  in 
May  they  are  apt  to  die  off  just  when  they  come 
into  bloom.  Zonal  Geraniums  can  be  struck  in 
a  cool  house  in  March,  but  such  plants  are  no 
good  for  bedding ;  they,  however,  make  good 
specimens  for  autumn  bloom. — Byflekt. 


picturesque  effect  with  hardy  plants  could  not 
be  ineffectual.  The  free-flowering  kinds,  fila- 
mentosa  and  flaccida  (the  former  of  which  we 
illustrate),  may  be  associated  with  any  of  our 
nobler  autumn  flowering  plants,  from  the 
Gladiolus  to  the  great  Statice  latifolia.  The 
species  that  do  not  flower  so  often,  such  as 
pendula  and  gloriosa,  are  simply  magnificent  in 
their  effect  when  grown  in  the  full  sun  and 
planted  in  good  soil ;  and  bold  and  handsome 
groups  may  be  formed  by  devoting  isolated  beds 
to  Yuccas  alone.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
easily  increased  by  division  of  the  stem  and 
rhizome,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  planted  well 
and  singly.  Yucca  filamentosa  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  and  well  known  species,  and  flowers  with 
much  vigour  and  beauty.  It  is  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation  in  every  garden — in  the  flower  garden, 
pleasure  ground,  and  rough  rock  work— and  so 
IS  its  fine  though  delicate  variegated  variety. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  thrives 
best  in  peaty  or  fine  sandy  soil.  T. 


Pruning  wall  climbers.- It  is  more  the 
role  than  the  exception  for  all  kinds  of  wall 
creepers,  or  climbers,  to  have  far  too  much 
wood  left  in  them,  so  that  the  strength  of  the 
plant  is  exhausted  in  the  production  of  a  lot  of 
useless  spray-like  growth,  instead  of  fully 
developed  flowers.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to 
their  floriferons  nature,  they  do  flower  under 
any  kind  of  treatment ;  but,  for  the  lack  of 
timely  attention,  the  flowers  are  not  half  the 
size,  individually,  that  they  are  on  plants  that 
are  more  vigorously  thinned  out,  as  it  must  be 
mind  that  the  young  wood  of  the 
season’s  growth  is  the  sor^jf^pri 


12589.— lilllum  auratum  In  the  open 
air. — In  the  case  of  imported  bulbs  there  is 
some  danger  in  potting  or  planting  at  once,  as 
the  bulbs  have  necessarily  endured  vicissitudes 
which  lower  their  vitality,  and  render  them 
extremely  liable  to  decay.  Owing  to  the  dry 
appearance  of  the  bulbs  this  is  not  apparent  at 
the  time  they  come  to  hand,  but  it  declares 
itself  later  when  they  come  into  oontact  with 
the  damp  soil,  and  when,  of  course,  there  is  no 
means  of  observing,  and  of  applying  a  remedy. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  lay  some  damp  Moss  in  the 
bottom  of  a  box,  place  the  bulbs  on  it,  and  bed 
them  in  with  dry  Moss,  shutting  them  down 
and  standing  the  box  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  house. 
This  will  give  just  sufficient  moisture  to  draw 
roots  from  the  bulbs  without  causing  rot ;  and 
the  bulbs  can  bo  examined  from  time  to  time, 
and  decaying  portions  removed.  April  is  quite 
earlv  enough  to  pot  them,  and  then  the  roots 
lay  hold  of  the  soil  at  once. — Byflekt. 

12620.— Anemones  for  the  London 
BUburbs. — The  Japan  Anemones  are  sure  to 
do  well,  being  more  accommodating  than  the 
rest  of  the  family.  There  are  three  colours 
the  type  A.  Japcnica,  being  dullish  red  ;  A.  J, 
hybrids  or  rosea,  clear  rose  ;  and  A.  J.  alba 
or  Honorine  Joubert,  while.  If  “Urbs”  will 
get  established  plants  in  pots,  and  put  them 
out  in  the  first  spell  of  mild  weather  we  have, 
they  will  bloom  towards  the  end  of  August  ana 
through  September.  Any  sweet,  sound  soil 
suits  them,  and  they  do  as  well  in  sun  as  in 
shade.  They  look  best  in  clumps,  and  plants 
from  a  nursery  might  be  put  12  inches  apart. 

I  am  trying  A-  sylvestris  in  a  shaded  border, 
bdt  as  yet  naVe  hod  no  experience  of  it  How* 
Bver^  ft  ^n|f  ^^igoi^us  grower  I  believe  ft 
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will  do.  The  failure  of  A.  coronaria  a  second 
year  1  should  take  to  be  due  to  insects.  They 
might  do  better  if  lifted  after  dying  down,  and 
the  tubers  coated  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
soot  before  replanting;  or  perhaps  they  have 
been  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer — 
an  ordeal  they  cannot  go  through. — T.  J.  W., 
Crouch  Hill. 

12596.— Diaease  in  English  Orchids.— 
May  1  again  mention  this  subject,  as  it  is  plain 
from  the  suggestion  you  were  good  enough  to 
make  that  my  query  was  not  precise  ?  It  is  not 
the  natural  decay  of  the  leaves.  Hitherto  I 
have  noticed  the  disease  in  the  spring,  when 
not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  flower- stalk  and 
flowers  have  been  attacked  and  destroyed  ;  but 
this  autumn  the  fresh  leaves  of  Ophrys  apifera 
and  Ophrys  aranifera  (which  appear  at  that 
time  of  year)  have  suffered.  It  appears  first 
towards  the  end  of  the  leaf,  and  gradually 
spreads — in  most  cases,  but  not  all — over  the 
whole  of  the  plant  which  may  at  that  time  be 
above  ground ;  but,  as  I  said,  the  root  seems 
never  affected.  The  genera  Ophrys  and  Haben- 
aria  are  the  most  liable. — J.  Otter,  Lindfield. 
[Please  send  us  a  leaf  or  two  and  we  may  then 
be  able  to  find  out  the  cause.  —  £d.] 

12648.— liilium,  SoiUa,  and  Narcissus. 
— The  Lilinm  pomponium  should  be  planted  in 
well  drained  soil,  placing  the  bulbs  from  6  to 
9  inches  deep.  A  surrounding  of  powdered 
charcoal  would  probably  be  beneficisi  to  this 
Lily,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  L.  auratnm.  Soilla 
peruviana  alba  is  rather  more  tender  than  the 
ordinary  varieties,  and  requires  a  warm,  sunny 
positioo  in  sandy  soil.  Plant  6  inches  deep  and 
about  12  inches  apart.  If  the  mixed  Narcissus 
consist  of  ordinary  border  kinds,  plant  in  clumps 
in  ordinary  soil,  and  in  a  position  affording  them 
a  little  shide  in  summer.  Six  inches  deep,  and 
an  inch  or  two  apart  will  do.  But  if  they  are 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  give  them  a  warmer 
position  and  a  little  protection  from  frost.  They 
are  better  adapted  for  growing  in  pots  than  out- 
of-doors. — T.  J.  W.,  Crouch  Hill, 

12643. — Fluest  Irises. — For  permanent 
planting  the  varieties  of  evergreen  Iris  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Germanica  are  the 
most  suitable,  being  very  rich  in  colour,  quite 
hardy,  and  easily  grown.  The  dwarf  I.  pumila 
would  be  best  next  the  Pinks  and  Carnations, 
and  would  bloom  earlier  than  the  Germanica. 
The  bulbous  Irises — Xiphium  and  Xmhioides— 
are  not  satisfactory  for  bedding.  To  prolong 
the  bloom  obtainable  from  such  a  bed,  I  would 
suggest  a  planting  of  Gladiolus  brenohleyensis 
in  the  centre  or  among  the  taller  Iris.  These 
would  come  in  after  the  other  plants  were  over. 
— T.  J.  W.,  Crouch  HUl, 

12839.  —  liiquorlce  plant.  —  Within  two 
miles  of  me  there  are  scores  of  acres  of  ground 
under  Liquorice,  and  buds  can  bo  bought  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand  of  any  of  the  market 
gardeners,  or  of  Mr.  Wright,  nurseryman, 
Pontefract.  If  *' J.  S.”  only  wants  a  few  buds, 
say  a  score  or  so,  1  would  get  them  for  him,  and 
send  them  in  exchange  for  anything  choice  in 
the  way  of  flower  roots,  say  Pansies,  Carna¬ 
tions,  or  anything  he  may  have.— J.  C.  Arnarl, 
Ferrybridge^  via  Normanton. 

12590.— Birds  and  Crocuses.— Mice  were  surely 
the  delinquents.  We  used  to  suffer  tn’eatly  from  these 
little  pests  rooUnE  up  and  eatinE  the  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses;  but  now  we  are  comparatively  free  from  their 
depredations,  as  we  keep  five  oats  in  the  yard,  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Ear<lea.— A.  H.  F. 

12016.— Transplanting  Sweet  Williams,  An¬ 
tirrhinums,  and  Auriculas.— The<)o  may  all  be 

a  anted  out  in  mild  weather,  but  '*  L.  L.’*  must  take  care 
at  a  recurrence  of  frost  does  not  lift  them  out  of  the 
ground.  A  dressing  of  very  old  manure  round  each  plant 
would  do  much  to  protect  them,  or,  failing  that,  Cocoa-nut 
fibre,  clearing  the  latter  away  when  all  danger  is  over.— 
T.  J.  W.,  Crouch  Hill. 

12505.— Hardy  climbers  by  the  seaside.— I 
observed  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  the  houses  fronting  the 
tea,  east  aspect  and  exposed  to  north  winds,  Virginian 
Creeper.  Ivy.  Jasmines,  and  Clernttis  Flammula  and 
Jaokxnani,  all  growing  luxuriantly.— W.  J.  Braxo. 


Double-blossomed  Oherry.— Not  many 
decidnons- flowering  trees  are  more  beaatifal  than 
this,  and  it  is  so  hardy  that  no  weather  injures 
it.  It  will  grow,  too,  in  any  kind  of  soil  or 
situation.  l%e  parity  of  its  white  flowers  is, 
moreover,  not  the  leut  of  its  merits.  They  are 
mach  liked  in  a  cut  state,  even  for  button-holes. 
It  is  most  effective  when  grown  as  a  standard 
on  stems  about  5ft.  in  height;  it  aIoo/o^sw^ 
in  the  shrubbery  bonlof  In  lorini  i^/a  Vpsii.^jb. 


OPEN  AIR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(Answer  to  Question  12574.) 

Having  cultivated  my  first  Chrysanthemums 
in  Leicestershire  twenty  years  ago,  I  know 
something  of  the  climate  and  of  its  cold  clay 
soil,  and  so  all  the  more  gladly  reply  to 
A.  Strand,  who  writes  asking  advice  as  above. 
Out-door  culture  for  the  ordinary  show  kinds, 
oven  as  far  south  as  London,  is  very  precarious, 
except  during  seasons  like  the  past.  If  a  sunny 
wall,  however,  is  available,  some  of  the  early- 
flowering  incurved  varieties  may  be  tried— Mrs. 
Randle,  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Ac.,  among 
others  ;  but  1  should  advise  that  the  main  lot  of 
plants  be  of  the  semi-early  flowering  kinds.  I 
will  here  quote  what  Mr.  W.  Piercy  says  in  bis 
new  list  of  these  early  sorts :  **  The  reason 
which  led  me  to  seek  for  and  grow  early  flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemnms  was  that  year  after  year 
all,  or  nearly  all,  my  hopes  were  blasted  by  one 
night  of  sad  withering  frost.  I  need  always  at 
that  time  to  grow  my  plants  in  the  open,  having 
no  glass.  Now  this  must  have  been,  and  is  still, 
the  case  with  many  others,  and  1  now  allude  to 
a  race  of  plants  that  can  be  grown  to  perfection 
in  the  open  garden  of  the  British  Islands,  even 
in  the  north.  Many  are  dwarf  and  robnst  in 
habit,  and  thick  and  stout  in  petal,  fit  to  stand 
wind  and  rain,  and  can  also  be  used  with  great 
effect  under  glass.  They  are  not  only  goc^  for 
the  amateur,  but  many  of  them  for  sale  and 
market  are  very  excellent.  They  come  to  per¬ 
fection  in  much  less  time  than  the  late  kinds, 
saving  labour  and  spaoe  in  every  way.  Thus 
cuttings  of  Lyon,  put  in  at  the  end  of  June,  will 
bloom  at  the  end  of  October — that  is,  four 
months  instead  of  nine  or  ten  which  the  late 
sorts  take,  and  nanum  will  come  to  perfection 
in  even  less  time.  I  have  had  Madame  Piccol 
bloom  in  thirteen  weeks.  If  cuttings  of  Madame 
Desgrange  are  put  in  on  the  first  of  May  they 
will  bloom  in  October.  As  regards  the  culture 
they  are  not  particular,  except  that  they  like  a 
rich  light  soil  and  plenty  of  water  in  dry 
weather.  Three  parts  rotten  turf,  two  parts 
rotten  dung,  and  one  part  coarse  sand  suits 
them  well,  but  after  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
give  them  liquid  manure  once  a  week.  Of 
course  the  kind  will  depend  on  circumstances 
and  situation — that  is,  what  is  at  hand — 
rabbits,  fowls,  or  other  dung  drainings  from  dung¬ 
hills,  or  some  artificial  manure.  Genuine  Peru¬ 
vian  guano,  1  oz.  to  the  gallon,  does  admirably. 
The  most  manageable  way  is  to  grow  the  plants 
in  pots  and  stand  the  pots  in  saucers  the  size 
that  the  bottom  of  the  pot  will  fit  or  even  a 
little  larger,  then  in  dry  weather  the  water  will 
stand  for  a  time  and  be  drawn  up,  as  will  the 
liquid  manure,  instead  of  running  to  waste. 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  in  early  spring 
when  the  plants  are  in  very  small  pots,  but  in 
summer  when  potted  on.  The  reason  for  not 
having  the  saucer  too  large  is  that  in  case  of 
wet  weather  they  should  not  hold  the  water  too 
long — not  that  there  is  much  fear  of  destroying 
the  roots,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Petite 
Marie,  which  is,  of  all,  the  plant  that  takes  least 
water.  I  have  grown  some  of  my  best  plants 
with  water  constantly  in  the  saucer.” 

Cuttings  may  be  at  once  inserted  in  small 

rts  of  sandy  earth,  surfaced  with  pure  sand. 

place  three  cuttings  around  the  edge  of  a 
thumb  pot,  and  then  plunge  in  ashes  to  tho 
rim  in  a  cold  frame.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
time,  and  cuttings  may  be  inserted  as 

late  as  the  beginning  of  May  of  all  the 
early  kinds  named.  All  the  following  kinds  will 
flower  in  October  (some  earlier),  even  if  planted 
out  in  May,  after  all  danger  from  frost  is  over  ; 
but  some,  at  least,  should  be  grown  in  pots  for 
indoor  decoration,  especially  as  the  autumn 
rains  soon  spoil  the  freshness  of  those  outside 
and  unprotected,  especially  near  towns.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  semi-early  kinds  is  Madame 
Castex  Desgranges,  which  may  be  called  an 
early  or  outdoor  Elaine,”  with  creamy, 
instead  of  snow-white,  flowers;  Mrs.  Calling- 
ford  and  La  Vierge  are  also  good,  free-blooming 
white  kinds,  and  the  new  white  sport  of  St. 
Croats,  although  at  present  rather  expensive,  is 
a  good,  free-blooming  white  variety,  as  also  is 
La  Petite  Marie,  if  propagated  in  March  or 
April,  and  grown  in  small  TOts.  Adrastes  is  a 
good  lilac  purple ;  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  a  good  red  ; 
and  Precocite  is  a  fine,  clear  yellow,  and  a  good, 
j  growing  kind.  Soeur  Melaine  is  a 

I  if  struck  or  rooted  eai^l^^j 


is  St.  Mary,  or  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  L’Africaine, 
or  George  Gordon,  if  rooted  at  once  will  flower 
in  October  ;  so  also  L’ Admirable,  La  Nymphe, 
Elaine,  Pompon  Toulousaine,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and 
Salter's  Early  Blush  may  be  rooted  any  time 
up  to  May  next,  and  will  flower  before  the 
frost.  As  soon  as  the  plants  set  their  flower 
buds,  in  August  or  September,  a  little  extra 
stimulant  of  the  right  sort  effects  wonders.  Al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  liquid  manure  may  be  employed 
if  dilated  with  water,  but  there  is  nothing  better 
for  producing  fine  flowers  than  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  dissolved  in  water,  at  the  rate  of  1 
ounce  to  every  3  gallons  of  water.  This  manure 
coats  about  sixpence  per  pound  of  any  chemist, 
and  its  use  is  one  of  the  **  little  secrets  ”  which 
the  growers  of  large  show  blooms  have  been 
possessed  of  for  years.  Of  late  years  the 
French  growers  have  sent  over  some  semi- early 
Chrysanthemums  of  the  Japanese  race,  and  of 
these  the  following  deserve  a  trial  on  a  sunny 
w'all  near  which  they  should  be  planted  in  May  ; 
L’Or  du  Rhin  (bright  yellow),  M.  Henri  Jacotot 
(bright  red  orcrimaonh  Boule  d’Angent  (silvery 
lilac),  M.  Lavello  (white),  L' Admirable  (orange 
red),  Margot  (rose  chamois).  Madame  Castex 
Desgranges  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  most 
effective,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity 
outside  wherever  October  flowers  are  desired. 

F.  W.  Burbidoe. 

-  A.  Strand  wishes  for  a  list  of  varieties 

suitable  for  outdoor  cultivation,  and  as  at  this 
time  of  year  there  are  many  readers  of  Garden¬ 
ing  to  whom  a  few  hints  may  be  acceptable,  I 
have  added  a  few  notes  for  their  guidance. 
Unless  wo  have  a  favoarable  season  like  the  last 
it  is  of  very  little  use  growing  tho  large  flower¬ 
ing  varieties  to  bloom  outdoors,  as  tho  buds 
would  generally  get  spoilt  by  tho  frost  in 
October;  therefore  those  varictits  only  should 
be  planted  that  are  more  hardy  and  bloom 
earlier.  The  early  flowering  varieties  can  be 
had  in  bloom  from  July  to  November,  and  being 
very  free  bloomers  (and  obtainable  in  a  variety 
of  colours)  they  will  make  the  borders  gay  till 
the  frost  cuts  them  down.  Tho  single  varieii  -  r 
also  make  good  plants  for  outdoor  cultivatij  r, 
aud  most  of  them  can  be  had  in  bloom  b  i 
tho  end  of  October.  They  aro  very  fre ) 
bloomers,  and  are  not  so  easily  destroy.  I 
by  frost  os  the  large  fl)W(riDg  vario;  e-c 
Tho  above  are  very  easy  to  grow.  The  cutting s 
can  be  easily  struck  in  a  cold  frame,  such  a? 
A.  Strand  possesses,  as  follows: — Cuttings  should 
be  inserted  during  tho  month  of  Febiuarv 
around  the  sides  of  a  3- inch  pot,  in  a  cempast 
consisting  of  equal  quantities  of  Cocoa  flbie  (  nd 
ordinary  soil,  with  tho  addition  of  f  Ifnty  of 
silver  sand  ;  water  with  a  fine  rose,  and  plunge 
the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  Cocoa  fibre  in  a  frame, 
and  keep  shut  up  close  for  a  few  weeks  to  pre¬ 
vent  flagging.  Cover  the  lights  well  in  frosty 
weather.  As  soon  as  they  show  (igjia  of  having 
rooted  a  little,  air  should  be  given  in  the  day- 
time  in  favourable  weather.  In  \  few  weeks 
they  will  be  seen  to  have  taken  root,  and  they 
should  then  have  the  tops  pinched  off.  I  prefer 
to  do  this  before  they  are  potted  off,  and 
they  will  then  soon  throw  out  shoots,  when 
they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  .3- inch 
pots.  It  is  much  better  to  pot  them  off 
thus  thau  to  plant  out  at  once  into  tho 
ground,  as  they  will  succeed  a  great  doal  better 
and  not  require  so  much  looking  after.  While 
they  are  growing,  the  ground  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  having  some  well  rooted 
manure  dug  in.  They  can  with  safety  be  planted 
out  in  April,  and  after  this  they  require  very 
little  attention  except  watering  if  very  dry 
weather  sets  in  ;  but  when  planted  out  they 
derive  a  great  amount  of  moisture  from  tho 
ground,  and  so  do  not  reemire  watering  so  often 
as  when  grown  in  pots.  The  shoots  should  con 
tinne  to  be  pinched  when  they  are  about  4 inches 
long,  but  they  should  not  be  pinched  after  tho 
end  of  June.  As  soon  as  the  flower  buds  appear 
they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  watered 
with  manure  water  ;  or  a  better  plan  (and  the 
one  that  I  adopt)  is  to  top-dress  with  artificial 
manure,  and  continue  once  a  week  sprinkling  a 
little  artificial  manure  around  the  roots,  and 
well  watering  it  in.  Plants  grown  as  above  can 
be  had  in  bloom  until  the  frost  cuts  them  down 
in  November. 

A  good  selection  as  to  variety  and  colour  is  as 
kioHows: — Early  flowering  varieties:  Adrastes, 
■  An»sta3:*i>,  |  QPi|vtt|if“  Cariosity,  Casey, 
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Prederiok  Marronet,  Frederick  Pel^  Golden 
Mdme.  Domage,  IlloatratioD,  La  Petite  Marie, 
LaVierge,  Lyon,  M.  Pynaert  VanGeert,  Mdme. 
G.  DeMrange,  Mdme.  Pecaul,  Mona.  A.  Dafonr, 
Mrs.  Callingford,  Nannm,  Sonvenir  d'nn  Ami, 
Treeorier  Laooste.  Single  varieties  include  such 
as  Brunette,  Coachman,  Dr.  Kellock,  Gns 
Harris,  Henry  Irving,  Magenta  King,  Miss 
Beckwith,  Monte  Christo,  Mr.  Toole,  Mrs. 
Kellock,  Mrs.  Langtry.  In  mild  seasons  some 
of  the  large  flowering  varieties  will  bloom  well 
out-of-doors,  and  in  case  A.  Strand  would  like 
to  plant  a  few  of  these  1  append  a  suitable 
selection — viz.,  Mrs.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Elaine,  Cedo  Nulli  (white,  lilac,  and  golden). 
Virgin  Queen,  Rifleman,  Red  Dragon,  George 
Glenny,  Mdlle.  Damaud,  Aurea  raultiflora. 
Here  ward.  Lady  Selbome,  James  Salter, 
Christine  (peach  and  golden),  Mons.  H. 
Jacotnt. 

Jfolloicay,  London,  W.  E.  Boyce. 


THB  OOMINQ  WflflK’S  WORK. 


Glaeshouses. 

Myosotis  DTSfliTiFLORA.— This  Forget- me-not 
makes  a  pretty  pot  plant,  and  will  b«ar  a  little 
warmth  without  becoming  drawn.  Seedlings 
that  have  plenty  of  room  to  enable  them  to  get 
strong  may  be  put  singly  in  4  inch  or  5  inch 
pots,  with  good  balls  of  earth,  so  that  their 
roots  are  not  much  broken  in  removal.  Give 
plenty  of  water  and  a  light  position. 

Ferks. — The  more  compaot-growisg  species 
of  Adiantum,  including  A.  cuneatum.  A.  as- 
simile,  A.  gracillimum,  and,  for  large  baskets,  A. 
farleyense,  together  with  some  of  the  Davallias, 
such  as  D.  bullata,  D  elegans,  and  most  of  the 
tasselled  varieties  of  Pteris  sermlata,  make  ex¬ 
cellent  basket  plants,  and  when  employed  alter¬ 
nately  with  flowering  subjects  have  a  much 
better  effect  than  is  obtainable  by  the  use  of 
blooming  plants  alone. 

PoiNSKTTiAS.  — Plants  that  have  done  flowering 
should  be  dried  off  in  a  moderately  warm  house, 
and  then  be  stowed  away  where  they  can  be 
kept  dry  and  not  too  oold. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips  —More 
of  these  should  be  placed  in  heat  to  come  in  late ; 
they  will  now  require  a  little  forcing,  and 
usually  flower  the  best  through  ooming  in 
nearer  their  natural  time.  They  should,  how¬ 
ever,  still  be  kept  near  the  ^ass. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. —Easily  managed  as 
these  are,  they  are  often  seen  in  indifferent  con¬ 
dition  in  winter,  producing  much  more  leaf 
than  flower.  Plants  that  have  been  well  pre¬ 
pared  will  bear  a  temperature  of  58  degs.  or 
60  degs.  in  the  night,  if  located  in  a  light  house 
and  kept  close  to  the  glass.  Some  of  the  double 
varieties,  such  as  Wonderful,  scarlet,  and 
Madame  Thibaut,  pink,  are  the  most  durable, 
but  do  not  open  freely  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  mentioned. 


Flower  Giarden. 

Aralias.— The  varieties  of  Aralia  fitted  for  J 
the  flower  garden  are  not  numerous,  but  there 
are  among  them  about  half-a-dozen  that  are  in 
every  way  well  suited  for  summer  decoration 
out-of-doors,  and  two  that  have  proved  to  be 
mrfectly  hardy,  having  stood  unprotected 
during  severe  winters.  These  last  are  A 
Siebofdi  and  A.  Sieboldi  variegata,  both  of  them 
introductions  from  Japan,  and  presumably, 
therefore,  natives  of  that  country.  The  large 
bright  glossy -green  and  finely  out  foliage  of 
Sieboldi  stands  out  conspicuously  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  but  particularly  so  in  winter  when 
deciduous  trees  are  leafless,  and  if  this  were  its 
only  merit  it  would  be  ample  to  justify  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  it  to  extended  culture  ;  it  is, 
however,  also  one  of  our  moat  effective  summer 
flowering  plants,  being  especially  well  suited 
for  lawns,  either  as  a  centre  or  terminal  plant, 
or  to  break  up  the  formality  of  stiff  geometri- 
oal  arrangements  of  bedding  plants.  The 
variegated  kind,  alternated  with  the  green, 
makes  a  fine  bed,  but  they  should  not  be  pUnted 
closer  together  than  4  feet.  An  appropriate 
undergrowth  for  the  bed  la  Salvia  argentea  or 
Gnaphallnm  lanatum,  and  for  winter  Sedum 
glauoum.  The  other  varieties  that  do  well  for 
summer  planting  only  are  A.  papyrifera,  A. 
heterophylla,  A.  macrophylla,  and  ArH^ambnoi- 
folla,  1^  of  whioh  ar^  well  adis.pte<i  for  /Ute  a^ 


I  single  specimens,  the  foliage  being  displayed  to 

1  best  advantage  when  so  used.  If  whole  beds  of 
these  are  planted  they  should  be  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  apart  that  the  foliage  of  each  plant  stands 
clear  of  that  of  its  neighbour.  The  varieties 
here  named  propagate  readily  from  cuttings 
made  of  ripened  wo^,  taken  off  with  a  heel,” 
inserted  in  sandy  loam  and  placed  in  heat.  A. 
Sieboldi  we  have  propagatea  by  cutting  up  the 
stems  as  vines  are  propagated.  Plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  70  degs.  and  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass  they  strike  root  as  quickly  and  success¬ 
fully  as  vines. 

Sowing  seeds.— A  first  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas 
should  now  be  made,  and  a  rich,  deep  soil  is 
essential  for  contteuons  flowering.  .Some 
growers  make  the  earliest  sowings  in  pots,  and 
place  them  in  pots  to  germinate,  transplanting 
to  the  open  ground  when  the  young  plants  are 

2  inches  high,  but  our  experience  is  that  the 
check  caused  by  such  transplantation  is  greater 
than  any  advantages  gained  by  thus  sowing 
them.  We  prefer  to  sow  them  at  once  in  their 
permanent  positions.  Mignonette,  Clarkias, 
Collinsias,  and  Larkspurs,  may  also  sown,  for 
cuttinz  purposes  in  any  warm  nook  in  the  open 
ground.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  through  the 
ground  they  will  need  guarding  against  the 
attacks  of  slugs,  but  besides  thinning  out  this 
is  about  all  the  attention  whioh  they  will 
require.  Every  kind  of  snh-tropical  amnual 
that  it  is  intended  to  use  this  season  should  now 
be  sown  in  warmth.  Castor -oil  plants  suffer  so 
much  through  transplantation  from  seed  pan^, 
that  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  singly  in  small 
pots.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Maize.  Of 
Cahnat,  put  two  seeds  in  a  pot.  Solanums, 
Wigandias,  Ferulas,  and  all  other  kinds  do 
quite  well  when  sown  in  pans  placed  on  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  covered  with  glass  till  germi¬ 
nation  takes  place.  After  that,  and  till  the 
seedlings  have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  water 
must  be  sparingly  applied,  or  damping  off  will 
result.  All  stock  plants  of  whatever  kind  kept 
over  from  last  year  ought  now  to  be  potted. 
Dahlias,  Salvias,  Cannas,  and  Marvel  of  Peru 
are  among  the  more  important  of  the  kinds 
alluded  to. 

General  work. — Prune  Roses,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  and  complete  any  planting  of  these  that 
has  yet  to  be  done,  t>ing  up  or  placing  supports 
to  the  same.  Dig  and  manure  all  vacant  beds 
and  borders  Cut  back  and  nail  in  climbers. 
Keep  spring  flowers  well  firmed  in  the  ground, 
protect  them  from  vermin,  and  the  tender  and 
more  highly-prized  kinds,  when  necessary,  from 
injury  by  frost  by  covering  the  beds  with  tiffany 
or  mats  resting  on  hooped  sticks.  Tam  gravel 
walks,  mend  ^x  edgings,  roll  lawns,  and  pre¬ 
pare  any  new  additions  to  the  same  for  sowing 
with  Grass  seeds  by  working  the  soil  fine  and 
level.  A  rich  soil  is  not  desirable,  but  if  very 
poor  a  dressing  of  soot,  or  wood  ashes,  or  both 
mixed,  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  manure. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — Follow  up  disbudding  and  tying 
down  in  the  early  house.  Stop  the  shoots  at 
the  second  or  third  joint  beyond  the  bunches, 
and  lay  in  the  first  set  of  laterals  where  there  is 
trellis  room  for  extension.  Direct  syringing 
may  be  considerably  lightened  in  dark,  dull 
weather,  but  the  daily  application  of  tepid 
water  to  strong  stems,  walls,  and  floors  must  be 
followed  up  until  the  hunches  come  into  flower, 
and  even  then  a  soft  atmosphere  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air  will  be  preferable  to  extreme 
aridity.  Airing  will  require  careful  attention, 
particularlv  in  oold,  windy  weather ;  but  so 
important  is  a  constant  change  that  stesidy  firing 
must  be  pursued  every  morning  until  a  little  air 
can  be  admitted  at  the  apex  of  the  house.  Close 
early  at  75  degs.,  and  run  up  to  80  degs.  for  a 
short  time  on  bright  afternoons.  When  the 
bunches  come  into  flower  maintain  a  steady  night 
heat  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  for  Hamburghs,  and 
70  degs.  for  Muscats  and  shy-setting  kinds.  Run 
up  to  10  degs.  after  closing,  and  re-open  the 
ventilators,  u  only  half  an  inch,  from  the  close 
of  day  until  the  following  morning.  Fertilisa¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  an  important  matter,  and 
almost  every  newer  has  a  method  of  his  own, 
from  a  dash  with  the  syringe  to  a  draw  over  with 
the  hand ;  but,  this  rough  usage  being  often 
injurious  to  the  delicate  organa,  a  camel-hair 
I  bnuh  well  oharued  with  ELamburgh  pollen  will 
rtM^lsrform  this  operation. 


POULTRY. 

Whitewash  for  poultry  houses.— The 
frequent  application  of  good  lime  whitewash  is 
most  beneficial  in  pr€8erviog  cleanliness,  and 
consequently  good  health  among  a  flock  of  fowls. 
Good  whitewash  is  made  by  pouring  warm  water 
over  quicklime,  and  when  thoroughly  slaked 
and  settled  add  some  melted  size,  say,  a  pint  to 
every  bucketful  of  wash.  The  addition  of  about 
half  a  pint  of  carbolic  acid  will  prove  invaluable 
in  destroying  vermin.  Let  the  slides  and  inside 
of  the  roof  of  the  house  receive  a  good  coat  of 
this  mixture,  and  well  work  it  with  a  brush 
into  all  cracks  and  comers.  Roosts,  nest- boxes, 
and  all  other  fixtures  should  likewise  receive  a 
cost.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  dissolve  in  warm 
water  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  mix  with  the  wash,  wmch  will 
cause  it  to  possess  the  advantages  of  preventing 
the  wood  from  easily  taking  fire  or  from  de¬ 
caying.  As  lime  water  it  good  as  an  occasional 
drink  for  fowls,  assisting  as  it  does  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  bone  and  eggs,  and  likewise  preventing 
many  diseases,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  drain  off  the 
water  used  in  slaking  the  quicklime,  after  the 
latter  has  settled,  and  if  scored  in  a  jar  and 
well  corked  it  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  If 
the  hens  are  much  given  to  laying  soft  eggs,  a 
little  lime  water  should  be  us^  in  mixing  the 
soft  food  as  well  as  in  the  drinking  fountain. 
Powdered  chalk  may  als)  be  used  in  the  soft 
food  to  encourage  firm-shelled  eggs,  and  it  is 
also  good  for  preventing  diarrhoea. — Anda- 
LU.StAN. 

Floors  of  poultry  house.— Many  recom¬ 
mend  beaten  earth  floors  for  poultry  houses, 
but  they  are  not  good  on  a''0'»uat  of  being  damp, 
and  so  easily  becoming  foul  and  muddy  from 
the  excrement  of  the  inmates.  Others  reoom 
mend  wooden  floors,  but  these,  unless  kept  well- 
covered  with  dry  earth  or  sand,  also  quickly 
become  foul.  Besides,  they  are  objectionable 
by  harbouring  insects  and  vermin.  Rats  delight 
in  wooden  floors.  The  kind  of  floor  we  always 
recommend  from  practical  experience  as  being 
the  best  in  all  respects  is  that  made  as  follows  : 
Dig  out  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  and 
fill  in  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  earth,  and  cinders 
made  into  mortar.  If  a  little  Portland  cement 
be  added  it  will  be  harder  and  more  durable. 
Let  this  become  thoroughly  dry  and  set ;  then 
with  a  bricklayer's  trowel  lay  over  it  a  thin 
layer  of  equal  parts  Portland  cement  and  sharp 
sand  well  mixed  with  water.  In  a  few  hours 
this  will  become  as  hard  as  stone.  If  it  be  kept 
well  sprinkled  with  dry  earth  or  sand,  or  even 
sawdust,  it  can  be  easily  cleaned  with  a  broom 
or  garden  hoe.  An  occasional  wash  with  water 
(in  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has  been  mixed) 
and  a  hard  broom  is  a  good  plan,  and  acta  as  a 
disinfectant.  Dry  earth  is  bmt  for  covering  the 
floor,  as  mixed  with  the  droppings  and  stored 
in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  weeks  it  forms  a  splendid 
manure. — Andalu.sian. 

QUESTIONS. 

12727  — Hen  golden  pheasant.— Will  any  reader 
kindly  infunn  iiia  throuKh  OARDrsMNa  where  a  hen 
golden  pheasant  can  be  procured  ?— T.  P. 

1272a— Poultry  keeping  —Would  “  Wert  Dorset  ” 
tell  me  where  fowU  can  be  (or  3s.  31.  per  pair,  and  egjcs 
7d.  a  doten  at  Morao  timi  of  the  yoar,  an  l  la  at  others,  as 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  in  pap^r  (or  January  Slat, 
and  whether  I  can  be  8UppU.Hl  rei^ulariy  T-Maa.  Rap- 
OLirrs,  LittU  Park,  H^ickhan,  UaaU. 

12729. -Profitable  poultry  keeping.— Will  *•  Nil 
Desperandum”  kindly  answer  the  under  entioned  ques¬ 
tions,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  aoccpUhle  to  many  sub¬ 
scribers.  and  mora  particularly  to  myself :  What  sUo  is 
his  shed,  are  the  run  a  id  shed  18  feet  bv  S  font,  and  were 
the  twenty  chickens  hitche  l  and  bred  in  the  rumonly 
with  the  other  fowls,  and  nowhere  liosides?  Are  the 
twelve  hens  all  cross  breeds,  or,  if  not,  what  breeds  are 
they?  lie  might  itate  the  number  of  hens  laying  each 
month,  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  with  the  prices obt^ned. 
and  in  what  market,  and  in  what  town  he  resides  ? 
Further,  the  best  bred  fowl  fur  produciuv  most  eggs,  and 
(or  table  use,  where  he  purchases  hl«  poultry  mixture,  If 
the  bread,  which  he  rays  is  given  dauy,  is  cut  from  the 
family  loaf,  or  simply  the  crusts  an  I  refuse  from  the 
table  ?  As  **  Nil  Desporandum  ”  has  kept  a  diary  be  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  above  questions,  which 
will  enlighten— An  Amateob. 

REPLIES. 

12602.— Disease  in  fowls  — There  is  no 
doubt  from  your  deaoription  that  your  fowls 
have  been  overfed  on  too  stlmulatiug  or  bad 
food,  whioh  has  caused  the  stomach  to  become 
I  deranged,  eventually  ending  in  liver  disease, 
which  ^e  js^pmrance  cf  the  liver  of  the  one 
I  yon  cut  bj^  clearly  shows.  We  can  understand 
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•uch  a  state  of  affairs  where  the  birds  are  kept 
in  a  close  oonOned  ran,  but  where  they  have,  as 
in  yonr  case,  an  unlimited  Gra&s  ran,  it  shows 
very  bad  management  indeed.  You  must  feed 
for  a  week  or  two  on  very  low  diet,  sach  as 
plain  Barley  in  the  morning,  scraps  (no  meat) 
midday,  and  Barley  or  Oats  at  night.  Under¬ 
feed  rather  than  overfeed.  Likewise,  give 
a  grain  of  calomel  per  bird  every  other  day  for 
ten  days.  Liver  disease  is  very  prevalent  jast 
now,  owing  to  the  bad  and  changeable  weather, 
especially  where  the  strain  of  birds  has  become 
weak  thitmgh  continued  in-breeding.  This  is 
easily  done  away  with  by  importing  a  little 
fresh  blood  into  the  Oock.  Damp  houses  and 
runs  are  active  agents  fur  this  disease,  as  well 
as  want  of  cleanline. s.>- Andalusian. 

12655.— Oramp  in  ohiokens.— When  the 
chickens  are  about  twenty  four  houra  old,  they 
and  the  hen  should  be  cooped  on  a  meadow, 
having  the  coop  always  back  to  the  wind,  and 
fresh  ground  every  morning.  Do  not  cover  the 
ooop  at  night ;  feed  on  rice  and  barley  meal 
mixed  together,  as  dry  as  possible,  during  the 
day,  and  give  them  as  much  wheat  as  they  can 
eat  for  their  last  feed  in  the  evening.  Always 
give  a  good  supply  of  clean  water.  I  bring  up 
about  a  hundred  ev^ry  year  on  this  plan.  Do 
not  put  anything  at  the  Imttom  of  the  ooop,  but 
let  the  chickens  be  on  the  grass.  Very  often  a 
board  at  the  bottom  of  the  ooop  causes  oramp. 
— E.  C. 

12667.— Fowls  and  Wind  eggs  -Tour  fowls  require 
plenty  of  old  lime  rubbish  and  grravel  to  peck  and  dust 
themselres  in. — J.  C.  Kbbsuaw,  Bunb%ry,  Chtthin, 
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growth,  and  is  very  useful.  Only  the  Sedums 
and  green-leaved  plants  are  hardy. — J.  C.  C. 

12605  —Asters.— There  are  three  types  nf  Asters :  1. 
The  incurved  ;  the  best  type  of  which  is  Tmflaiit’s  im¬ 
proved  Pasony  Perfection  ;  2.  The  rtflnxed  flowers  ;  of 
these,  the  b^t  known  to  me  is  the  Viotoria;  8  The 
quilled  form  ;  of  this,  the  beat  is  that  sold  under  the  name 
of  Reid's  quilled  improved  (Betteridge’s). — J.  D.  EL 

12606.— Ten-weeks  Stocks  — The  h'  sttype  of  St  cks 
for  exhibition  is  the  larfre  flowerinar  Pyramidal  ten  week  ; 
this  gives  much  lai^^  spikes  than  the  ordinary  ten-week. 
— J.  D.  R. 

12607.— Raising  Zinnias  for  borders  —Sow  the 
seeds  in  pots  over  a  hot-hcd  in  March,  prick  out  the 
young  plants  in  boxea  in  April,  and  plant  them  out  in  the 
borders  where  they  are  to  flower  in  May.-^J.  D.  E. 

12405.— Ungainly  Yews.— Early  in  April  cut  back  all 
the  branches  to  within  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  the  stem. 
Old  Yew  trees  that  have  been  removed  require  time  to 
recover  themselves.  If  the  branches  are  not  cut  haok, 
they  will  remain  in  the  same  uuslghtly  condition  for 
several  years. — J.  C.  0. 

12617.— Primula  Sleboldi.— This  does  best  in  a  north 
aspect  out-of-doors— always  left  out.  -E.  M.  P. 

12620. -Anemone  for  London  suburbs —Ane¬ 
mone  Ja})ODica  alba  would  do  well  with  you  :  it  frequently 
flourishes  where  A.  ooronaria  does  badly.— E.  M.  P. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QrsRT  CoLCXir  (Lucy  MacdermoU  )— There  is  no  charge. 

- Mici  AND  PsAS  A5D  Biaxs  {J.  S  ).— If  you  Bend  us  a 

full  and  intelligible  deeoripiion  of  the  working  of  your 

trap  we  may  insert  your  oommunioatiou. - Orowino 

Obchtds  {Jamts  Silver).— Th^  other  book  was  that  of 

B.  S.  Williams.  Holloway. - SHADi5oGRRRNUOUHr8(S.J.). 

—Boiled  linseed  oil  is  used  by  painters. - Cli.mbrrs  in 

Grerkhousb  (IP.  H.  IP.)  —The  better  way  would  be  to  cut 
the  climbers,  leaving  nothing  but  the  stems  and  main 
twigs  Tliis  would  rid  the  plants  at  least  of  the  pest,  and 

the  bouse  could  he  cleansed  thoroughly. - Pot  roots  of 

Dahlias  (Enquirer). — Tour  question  hss  already  been 
answered  by  corres^ndents.  If  the  replies  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  send  it  to  us  again. — — Coahp  in  Cuickrkh  (W. 
n'eZls).- Ton  will  see  question  io  Garornino  of  Jsn.  81, 

and  reply  In  this  week's  issue. - Inskts  ox  Fbrxs 

(MU$  B  ).-Ntxt  week. 
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Per  Pint,  2s , 

Poet  ’Free,  2/0. 

Per  Packet,  6d.. 

Post  Free. 

Pods  have  been 
grown  21  Inches 
in  length. 
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Unll  I  LIlO  Royal  Warrant 
To  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


TV/TAGNIFICENT  BEGONIA  SEED —From 

-tU.  flowers  6  In.  across,  only  (plants  awarded  several  first 
prizes),  5s.  per  pkt. :  ditto  newest  Hybrids  (from  Marquis  of 
Bute  and  other  grand  flowers),  Ss.  6d. ;  collection  of  fire  dis¬ 
tinct  colours,  includlog  white  and  yellow,  3s  fid. ;  flnrst 
mixed  single.  Is.  and  2b.  ;  and  grand  doubles,  2s.  fid.  and  Sa 
e'  pk  t.  The  above  is  guaranteed  superior  to  all  other.  Try  it, 

■DEGONIASl  BEGONIAS  1— Twelve  Bplendid 

jJ  round,  well-ripened  tubers  of  ray  unequalled  first  prlza 
strain,  carriage  free  for  3s.  fid.  These  include  the  richest 
rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow,  and  other  shadee,  mixod,wlth 
a  few  choice  doubles.  Larger  bulbs,  6e.  per  dor.  Extra 
choice  selected  varletits  to  colour,  6b..  fie.,  aud  12s..  all  free. 
Fine  doubles,  12s.  to  24s.  per  doa  “An  uneommoniy  fine 
gathering,  quite  equal  to  the  best-named  sorts.”  (See  Gar- 
DRNINO,  September  6, 1381). 

B.  O.  RAVEN80ROPT.  Granville  Nursery,  Lewisham ; 
and  New  Eltbam,  Kent. 


12601.— Cleaning  hlvee,  dec.— it  is  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  to  wash  overall  hives,  frames,  and  sections  that  have 
been  used,  with  salicylic  acid  solutioo,  to  prevent  the 
pr  pagaiion  of  fool  br<^,  by  destroy  ingany  germs  of  this 
much  to  be  dreaded  disease  that  may  be  present  The 
solution  should  consist  of  1  ounce  of  salicylic  acid  and 
1  ounce  of  soda  borax  to  4  pints  of  w  ater.— 8.  8.  O.,  Box- 
vorth. 

BIBDS. 

QUESTION. 

12730.— Rosella  Paroquet.  —  Can  any  reader  of 
Oardrntno  give  me  any  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  a 
Rosella  Paroquet,  which  about  twelve  mouths  ago  lost  all 
it*  tail  feathers  and  largo  wing  feathers,  and  has  been 
without  them  ever  since.  Occasionally  a  few  struggling  tail 
feathers  have  grown,  but  have  very  »ood  fallen  out  again, 
or  been  pulled  out  by  the  bird  ?— E.  Y. 

12781.— Length  of  a  canary’s  life.— The  owner  of 
a  canary,  thu  has  been  in  her  possession  fomteen  years, 
is  dewi  ous  of  knowing  the  age  to  which  oanaries  will  live. 
— O.  W.  0  ,  TtignttiOHlk, 

LATE  ANSWERS. 

Heating  Houfles.~The  rnlei  given  for 
heating  honsea  in  your  issue  of  January  Slat 
are  hardly  plaiu  enough  for  working  gardenera. 
The  following,  1  think,  will  be  more  easily 
understood,  and  will  be  near  enough  for  prac¬ 
tical  purpoaea.  Allowiug  for  a  temperature  of 
22  dega.  helow  freezing,  the  following  lengths 
of  4- in.  pipe  will  be  sufficient  if  kept  at  full  power 
in  the  severest  weather  :  Greenhouse,  1  foot  of 
4-inch  pipe  for  every  5  square  feet  of  glass ; 
intermediate,  1  foot  of  4-inch  pipe  for  every  4 
Bc^oaro  feet  of  glass  ;  stove,  1  foot  of  4- inch 
pipe  for  every  3  square  feet  of  glass.  20  feet  of 
4-iDch  pipe  will  heat  1,000  cubio  feet  of  air 
lOdegs.,  and  allowing  for  all  this  heat  being 
lost  by  ventilation  and  radiation  every  hour, 
this  length  of  pipe  will  keep  1  000  cubic  feet  of 
space  10  degs.  over  the  natural  temperature. — 
Tiias.  Fletcher,  Museum  Street ^  irarrhigton. 

12431.  —  Carpet  bedding.  —  Pyretbrum 
anrenm  is  the  only  plant  that  can  be  readily 
raised  from  seed  suitable  for  carpet  bedding. 
Altemantheras  are  indispensable ;  A.  amcena 
has  reddish  foliage  ;  A.  versicolor  grandis  has 
bronzy-red  leaves,  and  is  the  strongest  OTower 
of  any  ;  A.  pAronychioides  anrea  has  yellowish 
leaves.  The  Py rethrum  and  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  oordifolium  variegatum  are  the  most 
valuable  as  distinct  from  the  Alternantheras. 
These  have  yellow  leaves.  C^rastium  tomer- 
tosum  and  Leucephyton  Brown!  are  white-leavi  d 
^onts.  The  b^t  trreen-leaved 
Herniaria  glabra,  rcipei 

green  Sednm.  Sednm  glaucum  ha^'gfa^us 
growth;  Sednm  store  aurca  has  cream  coloured 


Names  of  plants —J.  C.-l.  Rhododendron  oUI- 
atum ;  8,  Ceutaurea  rayusina ;  4.  Aspidium  aouleatum  ; 
5,  Qrvvillea  robusta.  Bend  better  speclmeos  of  others. 

- IF.  H.  K'.-Rhodochiton  volubile - E.  S.  Cutler.— 

Sparmannia  afrioxua.  - Uncle  Jeff.  —  1,  8aocolabium 

calceolare  ;  2,  Abutilon  vexillarium  variegatum. - 

RtIaIi i/L— Andromeda  arborea - Ivankoe.—l,  Campa¬ 

nula  cespltosa  alba ;  2,  8axifraga  hypnoidea. 

Names  of  ftnilts.— J?.  F.  Griffen — l,  Franklin's 

Golden  Pippin  ;  2,  Oascoifrno'R  Sctrlot  Seedling. - 

To  million.— Bed  forishi  re  Foundling ;  Others  not  known. 
- Gj»n.— Hombledon  Deux  Ans Others  next  week. 


Books  received.— OjfldaZ  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Horticulture  fTusoanvJ.—Papert  relating  to  the  inter¬ 
national  Rural  Exhibition  to  hi  held  in  April  at  Buenoe 
A yre*.— Ensilage  and  Cultivation  of  Maize  in  England. 
Jarrold  and  Sons.  Norwich,  and  Paternoster  Bulldiogs, 

London. - IV  Sareissus  orDaffodyl  Flovore  and  hys  R'otSt 

with  hys  Historie  and  Culture,  etc.  Peter  Barr  and  Sons. 

King  Street,  Coven t  Garden. - Ea.nt  Anglian  Handbook 

and  Agricultural  A  nnual.  “  Argiu  "  Ofiloe,  Norwich. 

Oatalogues  received.— DrscHpPM  Spring  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Seeds,  plants,  dc.  W.  Smith  and  Son,  Aberdeen. 

- Sjtring  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Implements 

Wm.  Samson  and  Go.,  and  W.  and  T.  Samson.  Kilmarnock  ' 

- Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  Diree  ' 

tions  as  to  Cultivation.  W.  E.  Boyoe,  F.RH.8.,  Uppo. 
Holloway,  London.— Srlec/ed  Garden  and  Flower  Se^s 
Miohail  Cuthbertson.  Seedsman  and  florist,  Rnthesxv, 

N  B. - Choice  Ganlen  Seed’,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers. 

Hale  and  HauMler.  Sittingbourne,  Kent. - Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds,  Small  and  Co.,  Lime  SUoot,  Loudon.— 
Select  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur's  Guide.  P.  M.  Fair 

and  Co.,  Dublin. - Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  John 

Turner,  Wethorby,  Yorks.- Florists'  Flowers.  George 

White,  Paisley. 


T  C.  PAUL,  opposite  the  Church,  CoventGar- 

w  •  den  Market,  F.orest,  Fern  Dealer,  and  Garden  Contrac¬ 
tor.— All  our  Hardy  Perennials  are  now  ready  for  sending 
out ;  a  price  list  free  on jmpllcation.  I  beer  to  oall  attention  to 
our  Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers.  Rockets.  Lupins,  Fox- 
Klovea,  Hollyhocks,  Daisies,  Delphiniums,  Perennial  Phlox, 
Pansies,  Polyanthus,  Ac.  Hardy  Femsof  all  klndi  very  cheap. 

■pHUBARB,  good  roots,  early  Albert  aud 
Ylotorias,  2b.  fid.  per  dozen ;  Seakale.  good  roots,  Is.  and 
Is.  fid.  per  doz. ;  Asparagus  pUnts,  Conover's  Culossal.  2ye4r8, 
2<  fid. ;  3  years,  3s.  fid.  per  100;  package  free.— SAMUEL 
COOPER,  Hadlelgh.  Suffolk, 


OTRAWBERRIES,  first  year,  strong  plants. 

Vicomte  Thury  (best  early),  Preeident,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
Klton  Pfne,  and  British  Queen,  3b.  fid.  per  100.  carriage  free.— 
8.  COOPER.  Hadlelgh.  Suffolk.  Plant  at  onse. 


TTAROY  (i^LIMBERS. — Clematis  (white),  Blue 

-t-L  Passion-flower.  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  yellow  Jessa¬ 
mine,  white  ditto.  American  Blackberry,  Vinca  elegantissima, 
Cotoneaster.  Periploca.  Pyracanthus  (red-berried).  Virginian 
Creeper,  New  Veftchii  (clings  to  waM),  Iviee  and  Eocremo- 
corptis,  all  good  strong  established  plants.  2  and  3  years  old 
Is.  Sd.  each;  any  three,  Ss.,  carriage  free.-8.  COOPER, 
Hadlelgh,  Suffolk. 


WALTHAMSTOW.— Suitable  for  a  Florist 

*  ’  or  N urscrymau.  near  St.  James's  Street  and  Hoe  Street 
Stations,  O.E.R  To  be  let  or  sold.  2  freehold  hmses  with 
good  rardens  about  li  acr*  s.  Large*  greenhouse,  toolbonse, 
2.stal|etablee.  and  coach-house.— Apply,  87,  Long  Lane.  R.O. 

'ED,  os^GKOOM  and  GAKbKN,  ~ 

_  induB*rious,  competent  man -y».ti^lyi/L _ 

_  /experienoe,  and  references  to  H.  MADDY,  Aberairon.  I 
Oardljsiishlre  URBAl 


qUPERB  GLOXINIAS  (crassifolia).  —  The 

^  finest  strain  extant.  Immense  blooms  of  the  richest 
colours  and  strong  rich  velvety  foliage.  12  sound  tubers 
(finest  Hybrids),  Just  starting  Into  growth,  for  3s  fid;  12 
larger.  5a.  All  free  by  parcels  post,  with  directions.  Splendid 
fresh  hybrid  seed,  la  and  2a  per  pkt. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 250  finest  varieties. 

vJ  12  cuttings  (my  selection),  best  sorts  for  out  flowers,  Ac  , 
la  :  purchaser's  seloction,  la  fid. ;  12  well-rooted  planta  28., 
25  for  3s.  fid.  All  correctly  named. 

7ONALS  I  ZONALS  !— For  early  flowering  or 

exhibition.  12  very  strong  plants  frono  single  pota  the 
very  pick  of  all  the  recent  Introductions  (Pearson 'a 
Lemoine's,  Ac ).  produciim  immense  trusses  of  nrilUant'y- 
coloured  blooma  for  2s.  fid..  3a  6d..  or  6a,  according  to  sorts. 
Pot  now. 

■pUCHSIAS  for  early  bloom.  Splendid  bushy 
•k  plants  from  single  pota  struck  lost  summer,  and  grown 
out-doors,  beet  sorts  mixed.  3s.  fid.  per  dozen.  Pot  now  and 
shift  once  for  grand  plants  in  May. 

A  BUTILONS.— Finest  named,  really  strong 

•fA  plants,  6  for  2s.  fid  .  Is.  fid  per  doz. 

PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS.— Lovely  pale  blue 

-L  flowers,  a  grand  lot  from  tingle  pota  year  old,  la  each ; 
3  for  2s.,  free. 

OINGLE  DAHLIAS.  —  Very  fine,  compact 

^  ground  roota  nown  in  pure  loam.  Is.  per  doz.  picked 
free.  The  above  when  in  flower  la  my  nursery  were,  on  the 
whole,  much  superior  in  colour,  form  and  size  io  exiwnsive 
named  kinds  (proved)  For  planting  or  propon  iog  cannot 
be  surpassed  at  three  times  the  price.  All  the  above  carefully 
liackea  in  boxes  and  sent  post  free  (except  Dshlias)  for  cash 
with  order  to 

B.  O.  BAVENSCROFT,  Granville  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
_ Kent. _ 


HARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.— JOHN 

^  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  141,  Princes  Rtreet.  Edinburgh, 
begs  to  intimate  that  hr  ia  now  sending  out  the  finest  stock 
of  the  above  that  money  can  buy,  and  as  J.  D.  is  now  in  busi¬ 
ness  solely  on  his  own  aooount,  most  of  the  flower  seeds  have 
been  savM  under  hU  own  supervision,  and  may  be  thoroughly 
relied  upon. 


HENTIANA  AGAULIS,  3l  6d.  100;  Varie- 
VT  gated  Doable  Daisies,  2s.  fid.  100;  post  free.— GAR¬ 
DE  NER.LlsnadllLAraart 


nUCUMBER  PLANi'i^.  —  Telegraph,  nice 

Lf  healthy  blanks,  8*.  per  dozen,  or  post  free,  2  for  2i.  fid.— 
TH08.  HlLflDOV.  Bath  Green.  Homchnroh.  Essex.  _ 

OlX  Strong  Exliioition  ROSE  XllEEs  on  own 

^  roots,  3s. ;  twelve,  5s. ;  fifty,  in  twentv-five  varieties. 
178  fid.:  all  free;  roy  seleition.— Cash,  with  order,  to  W. 
DAWBER.  Bnette  Braye  Tx>dg«.  Guernsey 

^El'PCH’S  BEET.  Pragueir®  Exhibition; 

*  splendid  for  exhibition  and  the  best  for  general  use ; 
nerlarvo  packet.  Is.  fid.  post  free.- JAMES  VEITCH  A  SONS. 
Royal  Ex  tic  Nursery,  Chel!«ea.  8.W. _ _ 

A  URIC^ULAS,  bloom  thifl  spring,  named  varie- 

ties.  12b.  doz  :  fine  seedlins  AuricuTas,  2b.  doz.  Good 
time  to  move.— GEO.  W.  WHEELWRIGH'T,  Old  Bwinford. 
Stourbridge. _ _ 

HRYSTAL  palace.— Exhibitiona  of  PUnta, 

Lt  Flowers.  Fruit,  Ac  ,  to  b«  held  during  1885 
SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  Ac.- 
Frldsy  and  SaturdM.  March  27  and  28 
GREAT  SUMMER  FLOWER  SHOW-May  22  and  23. 
GREAT  ROSE  SBOW— Ju)y_4. 

FRUIT  SHOW  AND  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  RHOW- 

<  a?s'l  5. 

GREAT  AUTUMN  FRUIT  8t>OW  AND  INTERNA- 
TTONAL  POTATO  EXUIBrnON-Ootober  7  to  9. 
GREAT  JHn.Y8ANTPj!:.V.UM  SHOW  Novembor  «  and  7. 

Schedules  now  ready.  —  .Apply  W.  G.  HEAD,  Gsrdeu 
fluneiinlcjvl^ut,  <3rft1iJ  IWla^  S.E, 
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GdRDEmjy'G  ILLUSTRATED 


[Fbb.  7,  1885. 


TOTTENHAM. 


SPRING.  1886. 


New, Rare, ftChoiceFlowerSeeds 

{Illuslraied) . 

THIS  MOST  USEFUL  AND  INTERESTING 

Which  everyone  with  a  garden  or  greenhouse  should 
poisosa,  is  NOW  READY,  and  may  be  had  gratia 
upon  application. 

It  includes,  perhaps,  the  finest  list  of  STERLING 
NOVELTIES  ever  brought  together  ;  a  grand  collection 

of  HARDY  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS;  a  specially 
fine  selection  of  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  such 
aa  are  easily  grown ;  GREENHOUSE  SEEDS,  all 
the  most  popular;  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL 
GRASSES  ;  showy  SINGLE  -  FLOWERED 
ANNUALS  and  PERENNIALS.  The  CaUloguo  is 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  and  everything 
very  fully  described.  Also,  in  separate  form,  a  complete 
COLLECTION  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  BULBS 
adapted  for  Spring  Planting. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nuraorles,  Tottonliom,  London. 


,  VEGETABLE  »  FLOWER 

(Slow  ready 
Posf  free 

_  Two  Stamps 

OescriplivsCalalogue^CuliuralCuide 


Seeds 

OescriplivE  Catalogue^! 

IPHEALSCONS 

^  ■  W  Crawly  4#  Sussex. 

MrysamThTemum^ 

A  Splendid  CollecUon  of  200  best  varlotics.  12  choice 
sorts,  to  include  Scour  Melaino,  Mrs.  G.  llundle.  Golden 
Gao.  Glenny,  White  Christine,  &o..  for  Is.  9tl.;  2  do*., 
3j.  Thousands  rooted.  N.B.— The  earliest  struck  cut¬ 
tings  make  the  finest  plants. 

Blue  Marguerites,  for  description  sec  Gardenino, 
Jan.  10th.  2s  6J.  doz. 

Violets,  Belle  de  Chatenay,  largest  double  white,  38.  3d. 
l)er  doz. 

Hopatlcas,  douMe  crimson,  choice,  Ss.  fid.  do*. 
Double  Poxu'l  Tuberoses,  Ss.  doz. 

Carriage  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CRANE  &  CLARKE, 

IIIJ.LSIDE  NUR3&RY,  HADDENIIAM,  C^M B3^ _ 

IF^lendid  distinct  best  roses 

^  FOB  gs 


rPULlPS,  Cut  or  on  Bulbs,  assorted  colours  or 
A  separate,  la.  fid.  per  dozen. 

[)KVBR. . . 


_ _  pircel  post  free. —THE 

Holly  Trfvltre.  HtAmford  Hill,  London.  N. 


PUsE  autumn  mown  TLANTM,  Carrii 

A  paid.— Cauliflower  (I  ▼orietics),  la.  fid.  M,  2*.  fid.  ] 
Cabba»'e  (12  varietloa),  Bnuwels  aprouj^  Kales,  Savoys, 
Lettuce  (3  varictiea).  Endive,  lajeka,  TriwU  and  I^a 
Onions  (I  varieties),  all  at  9d.  60,  Is.  3d.  130;  r^  picWing 
Sibagi  Is.  60,  Is.  fid.  120;  Seakale.  Is.  dozen ;  Olo^  Arti¬ 
choke  plants.  3a  fid.  dozen;  Strawberry  plan^  2a.  6d.  IM; 
Herbs  (3  •  varieties),  3d  ench.  2s.  ^  dozen.  I  leMe  send  for 
list  with  particulars  of  cheap  collections.  Vegetable  plants 
for’dirfereut  sized  gardens  at  to  Ms.  Satisfaction 
gnaranteed.-EDWAUD  LEIGH,  Ivy  House.  Cranleigh, 
Hurroy  N  B.  -Boyers  of  large  quantities  Oauliflower,  white 
I'ld  red  Cabb.ign  planto,  &c  ,  treated  liberally. 


A8BARAGUS  KOO T8.  —  Harwood  Giants, 
zA  very  stroog  and  fit  for  abundant  produce  thefirstse^n, 
l>rr  100,  78.  fid. ;  extra  immense  roots,  per  100,  10s.  fid.- 
HOOPER  &  CO..  Covent  ttard:»n.  Lindon 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

THE  BRAVEST  FLOWER  OF  ALL. 

1  nn  PLANTS,  in  50  finest  varieties  in  cul- 

AUU  tivatlon,  for  17b.  fid. ;  50.  in  25  varieties,  for  lOe. ; 
24  in  12  varieties,  6a  fid. ;  12  separate  for  38 ;  6  for  2s. ;  3  for 
Is  fid.  All  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JAMBS  GUYTON.  FlorUt,  Belton.  Great  Yarmouth. 


"DUD  YOUR  OWN  ROSES  on  Strong  Seedling 

Jj  Brier  Stocks —Plant  now  for  budding  next  August; 
carriage  free,  6*.  per  100.  Dwarf  bust  y  Ko'M.  finest  sorU, 
extra  strong.  6s.  per  doz  ;  bushy  tUotre  do  Dijon  R«sm,  3ft. 
to 3ft.  high.  9d  each.  APPLE  TREES,  on  Par^se sbicks,  for 
e.naU  gardens,  all  free  bearing  and  best  TarieWes.  for 
i)>  ram  Ids  or  bushes,  7  s  fid.  in^r  dozen  sort*.  LAURtJBTTNUS, 
Ifwid  rooted  bushes.  I8in.  hiBb.  ia.  per  doz.  Laurels,  cauca- 
B  C  i  aud  rotundifoUa.  the  ha  cUe.«t  and  br«t,  2  j  ears  old,  veir 
good  rootvd  bushos.  Is.  61.  par  doz.  ,  w'!®/?  most  bo 
accomtranied  by  a  remittance.— H.  R.  ILLMAN,  Nursery 
man.  Hereford. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Bugging  hoses,  oiroatt  Manetti  btricka, 

for  budding  in  summer.  4s  per  100,  2f .  Cd.  for  50,  Is.  fid. 
for  25.  Package  free:  ca&h  with  order.— W.  LOWE,  Rose 
Grower.  Bcetttio.  Notts. 


■pALMS,  strong,  healthy,  splendidly  foiiaged 
A  — Latanla  borbtrnlca  and  Sruforthia  elegaos,  20  inches 
high.  12b.  per  dozen  ;  sample  plant.  Is.  3d.  Lsaanla  borboniea 
and  Seaforthl*  clegans.  IJ  Inches  high,  258.  pi-r  100;  sample 
dozen.  4s.  Packages  and  psjrcels  post  froe.-ToetaJ  orders  to 
the  OARDKNElt.  HoUyJ^^dgo^btamfordJHrlU  bsf^n,  N. 

Bhow,  Fancy.  Pompoo.  and  Bingle  DahliM,  tOs.  100.- 
OKORGS  WHITE,  OarriagehlU  Narsery,  PsUley 


Q'fHAWBERRIE8  next  summer  by  planting 

^  now.— President,  Paxtons,  Elton  Pine.  Keen’s  Seedlings, 
VioomteMO  de  Thiiry,  Princess  Alice  Maud.  120  strong 
plants,  in  six  fine  varieties,  for  4b,  Any  above  sorts,  sepa¬ 
rate,  Ss  6d^  per  JOO. _ Free  fo^css^ 

I  to  any 
with  ortler. 

JAMES  GUYTON.  Florist,  Belton.  Great  Yarmouth. 


r  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  suitable  for 

personal  decoration  and  the  sick  room,  sent  carefully 
packed  to  any  address,  at  2s.  fid.  pzr  doz.  sprays,  free  fur  cash 


B.  S.  WILIAMS’ 


The  Cheaj^eat  and  the  Best. 
Never  fails. 

Per  bushel  of  14‘ cakes,  Ss. 
Per  cake,  fid. 

Victoria  k  ParatlUe  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  Loudon,  N. 


VEIQETA8LE  SEEDS 

For  small  gardens. 

"DOX  NO.  1,  price  5s.,  carriage  free,  contains 
-D  Peas,  early  and  late.  Broad  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners.  Beet, 
Borecole,  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cress,  Leek.  Lettuce. 
Mustard,  Onion,  Parsley.  Parsnip.  Long  Radish,  Turnip, 

Radish,  Spinach,  Turnip.  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Box  iio.  2.  price  28.  6d..  contains  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
Scarlet  Rnnnere,  Broccoli.  Cabbage.  Carrot.  Lettuce,  Onion. 
Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Turnip,  VegeUble  Marrow. 

LARGER  OOLLECTION,  128.  fid.,  carriage  free,  enough 
for  a  good-sized  garden. 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

For  small  gardens,  post  free. 

OK  VARIETIES,  all  brilliant  and  beauti- 

ZO  ful.2B. 

12  varieties,  all  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Is. 

12  varieties  a;.<ithetlc  flowers.  Is.  fid  This  beautiful  oollectlon 
conUin^ Hunflower.  Blue  Oai>€  Star,  Lace  Poppj^  Maiden’s 
Blush.  Margiicrite.  Zinnia,  Spotted  Grove  Flower.  Sweet  Pe^ 
Flower  of  the  Givls,  Cornflower.  Single  Dahlia,  Com  Mangold. 
HOOPER  4  CO  ,  Oovont  Garden,  liondon. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

hundreds  of  thousands 

OF 

FERNS  AND  SELAGINELLAS. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER 


T  ILIUM  CANDIDUM.— This  beautiful  pure 

Li  white  large-flowered  Lily  ehould  he  in  every  gerde^ 
38.  per  dozen,  larger  bulbs  48  ,  extra  large  Cs.,  post  free.  W. 
anifj.  BIRKENTHEAD,  Bale.  Manchester. _ _ 


AURICULAS. —A  eplondid  lot  of  this 
favourite  plant  (to  flower  the  coming  seasem  should 
now  he  planted).  3e.  and  4b.  per  dozen,  post  free  — W,  and  J. 
BIRKENHEAD,  .Sale,  near  Mane  heater. _ 


b.>  lirjAA/i  rMAIC,  UKlhf  liACWU  Mvovaes  ♦ _ 

TOVELY  LILIES  AND  IRISES.  —  Wm. 

-Ll  Gordon  has  still  the  finest  collection  of  these.  Buy  of 
the  Importer  the  three  lovely  Lil'es,  Lillum  album  Krotzerl. 
lillium  Melpomene,  Lillum  Brownl,  Io>’^-.®A,  8lxfor  post 
< _  rw-...  nt  .Tn-nrineAe  Ins.  all  hvbrids  in  a'l 


last  season  of  all  who  saw  them,  six  vanetiM  lor  ,  xweivi 
for  15i.,  the  three  varieties  forSOs. ;  Lillum  Humboldtl,  each, 
Is.,  Is.  fid.,  2i.  fid. ;  Lilium  suratum-^theae  surprise  my 
customers  -  specially  imported  bulb^  la  fid.  eaw; 

special  terms  to  the  trade.- WM.  GORIKYN,  Niurserles, 
T^ck«nham.  Middlesex  See  previous  a«lvprtisementA. 


rpHE  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  in  the  I  rade.— 

-L  LUium  auratum.  Immense  bulbs,  12ln.  to  14in.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  l’2s.  per  dozen.  Is.  3d.  each ;  lOIn.  to  12in.,  ICte.  per  do^ 
Is.  each ;  smaller  slzea.  8s.  and  fis.  per  dozen.  These  bulbs 
are  thoroughly  matured,  and  will  produce  immense  spikes  of 
bloom.  The  best  and  oheape«t  ever 

frte  to  large  purchasers.— WILIJAM  INGL18,  Seed  Mer- 
cha»  t,  Kelso.  N.  1^ 


mpanulas,  48.,  fis.  ;12  Delphiniums,  fis  ,  9b. 

[ulle^a,  4a  ,  fis. ;  l2PyTethrum.  fis. ;  12  Poteiitilla,  -'s.,  fis. 
ntsteipon*,  4s  .  fis. ;  i2  Phloxes,  fis  ;  12  Iris  Japaotse,  9a.  ' 


CHEAP  OFFERS  OF 
PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 

list  sent  on  application. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 

Wilhsupply  any  of  the  following,  in  choice 
varieties,  selected  by  them,  in  distinot 
sorts 

12  Orchids,  12  choice  varieties,  218.,  42b.,  fifh. 

24  Orchids,  24  choice  varieties,  428 , 84b.,  120b. 

100  Stove  plants  of  choice  collection,  428.,  fiSs. 

12  Maranta,  6s.,  9b.  ;  12  Crotons,  fis.,  9b. 

12  Dractenss,  6s..  9b.  ;  12  DieffenbaohiaB,  fis.,  98. 

12  Eucharis  smazonioa  and  Candida,  fis..  9s..  12b. 

12  Ixoras.  fis  .  98..  12b.  ;  12  sorts  beautiful  MoBses  4b. 

12  Nefienthes  (Pitcher  Plants),  42b.,  fiOs. 

12  Begonia,  beautiful  foiiaged  varieties,  fie.,  9b. 

12  Cape  .Tasmines,  large-flowered  Gardenia,  beet  variety.  Go. 

9b.  18b. 

13  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  Borts.  fis-  9i.,  12b. 

26  Ferns,  choice  sorts,  10s. ;  26  hardy  sorts,  10a 
12  Stephanotis  floribunda  profosa,  128.,  218. ;  speclxitens. 
7b.  6d..  lOs.  fid. 

100  Greenhouse  plants,  distinct  collection,  42b.,  63b. 

12  AbutUons.  choice,  fie.,  9b.  ;  12  Bonvardisa,  sorts,  fie..  9b. 

13  Palma,  elegant  and  graceful  varieties,  Cs.,  9b.,  12a.,  18b. 

12  American  Blackberries,  choice  sorts,  fis.,  9s. 

13  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  sweet  scented,  9s.  to  30b. 

12  Oranges,  Lemons,  Bhaddockis,  and  Citrons,  218.,  42s. 

12  AzMea  indlca,  choice,  covered  with  buds,  18e.,  24s. 

12  Camellia,  choice  sorts,  18a..  218..  24b..  30s. 

12  New  wbite-floworod  Lavender,  9b..  each  is. 

100  Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  in  50  varieties,  318. 

100  Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  in  100  varieties,  30s.  and  40b 
100  Hardy  bcrbacoous  plants,  rare  and  choice.  5Qs.  and  fiCs. 

400  Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  in  400  varieties,  84b, 

Tbe  following  12  sorts  In  eaoh  coUeoti^  n 

12  Camp 
12  Aquih  _ 

12  Pentsteiron*,  -  - -  - 

12  Pwonia.  splendid.  98.,  fis. ;  12  Helleborus,  6a 
12  Hardy  Geraniums,  6s  ;  12  Fuukia,  fis. ;  12  Asters,  fis. 

12  CamatlousandPicotees,  fis. :  12  Yellow-flowored  ditto.  Its. 
12  Tree  or  perpetual  flowering  Carnations.  6a.  9z. 

12  Clove  Carnation,  white  and  orimsou,  4a 
12  Pinks,  choice,  4s  ,  6a 

12  Mrs.  SuikiiiB,  large  pure  white,  olove-fcented.  48. 

12  Perpetual  Boeea,  choice,  4b  ,  fis. ;  fine  for  cutting. 

The  following  in  good  showy  hinds:— 

12  Achllleas,  4a,  6a ;  13  CEnothera,  6a 
12  Anemone  japonica,  red,  white,  and  rose.  48..  6a 
12  Spirseas,  fia  ^12  Statice,  6s.,  9b.  ;  12  ThaUotnun,  6a.  9a 
12  Sorte  hardy  Water  Plants.  9a.  I2s. 

1  non  BEAUTIFUL  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

J.)  V/U  V/  for  the  flower  garden.  A  revised  selection  for 
present  planting.  218.  ;  half  the  collection,  11a  fid.  Lilies, 
Gxalia  Belladonna  Lily,  Crocoema  aurea.  Narcirsua  Com- 
Tuelyno,  Wataonla,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Gladiolus.  Triteleia  unl- 
flora.  Schlzostylls  ooccinea,  Kauunculus,  Htarch  and  Tasseled 
Hyacinths,  Colchioum,  Heileborus,  Jonquils.  Zephyranth*  s ; 
Hcilla,  white,  blue,  and  red;  Snowflake;  In»,  Spanlfh. 
English,  and  German ;  Omithogalum:  P<mi  y-flowored,  Star 
and  Mountain  Anemonts.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s 
Seal,  SUr  of  Bethlehem,  Alliumfl  of  sorte.  Peacock-eyed 
Iris,  and  Bnakeshead  Iris,  the  Dracon  Arum,  aud  white 
blotched  leaved  Arums.  AmaryUls.  Jaoobea  LUy. 

CALADIUMS. 

Eg.  HENDERSON  AND  SON’S  SUPERB 

•  COLLECTION.  Fine  bu'ba  Post  free.  12  distinct 
and  beautiful  varietiea  6b.  and  128.  ;  12  chotee  mid 
varieties,  218. ;  12  new  and  golden-leaved  varieUes,  428. ;  60, 

choice  collection,  50  varloti*:8, 63e.  i  aj  lo  j  • 

ACHIMENE8.-12  distinct  varieties,  Is.  fid.  ;  12  do  .  3 
corms  of  each,  4a.:  13  do..  6  conns  of  each,  7s. ;  12  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  12  conns  of  each,  158. ;  100  corms  in  60  vaxletiea,  21a  ; 
100  corms  in  26  varieties.  15b.  to  * 

GESNERA8.-12  varieties.  GLOXINIA.-12  sti^g 
bulbs,  fis.  :  12  rare  and  beautiful  selected  for  exhibition, 
10s.  fid.  ana  21b.  ^  ,  ,,  _ 

BEGONIAS.-  Strong  bnlbe,  beautiful  collection.  31s. ; 
12  unnamed,  froxD  choico  stralDr 

TTENDERSON’S  IMPERIAL  STRAIN  OF 
LL  florists  ’FLOWERBEEDS.— The  continued  advance 
end  Improvement  In  thede  are  all  Important,  aud  Uexokr- 
80NS  strain  In  the  following  have  the  peculiar  propertiM 
required,  In  the  BUbstonce,  colour,  and  doubleness  of  the 
flower,  with  the  form  of  petals  and  flower,  which  can  pn^ 
be  obtained  by  constant  and  continued  selection  if  required, 
half-price  packeU  will  be  supplied  when  12  sorU  are  ordewed. 
New  Seed  Catalogue  lll.ustrated)  will  be  sent  for  six  posUge 
stamps,  free  to  purchasers.  Novelties  for  this  year  ore 
offered 

Auriculas.  Is.,  2s.  fid. ;  Bal»ms.  Is  ;  ^onias.  Is,  3b.  fid. 
Calceolarias,  is..  2b.  6d.;  Carnati^s.  f»-.6d. 

Tree  Carnations,  28.  fid.;  Asters,  Is. ,  S^jcks,  Is. 
Petunias,  fid..  Is. ;  Mimuli^  Is.;  Pansies,  fid.,  Is.  fid. 

Cyclamen  gigantcum.  Is.. 

BinensiBy  flmbnatM,  l»-t  *8.  6a, 

Prlmros©#!  hwdy,  ftD6  varietfeSi  1b*  ^  %  m 

Polyanthus  grandiflora.  Is.;  Zlnna  elegaus  nana  fl.-pleno,l8. 

Double-flowered  PotentiliM.  Is.  v  u- 

Dahlias,  singled  flowered,  fid..  Is. ;  Lobelia  magnifica,  Is. 
Wallflowers,  double  flowered,  fid.,  u 
Aouilegia,  fid.  Is. :  Verbenas,  la,  28.  M. 

Pentstemons,  Is.,  3a  fid. ;  Hollyhock^  la,  ^  fiJ. 
Pelargoniums.  2b.  M.; 

Fuohsiss,  2a  ^ 

Delphiniums,  fid..  Is.;  Sweet  Williams,  fid..  Is. 

Anemones,  fid.,  la ;  Cockscombs,  la 
ALL  THE  ABOVE  SENT  FREE  P^  PARCEL  POST, 
AND  VARIETIES  SELECTED  BY 

E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON, 

PINS  APPLE  NURSERY.  BtAIDA  VALE 
LONDON.  _ 


QINGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  certi* 

O  floated  vf  rieties,  fid.  packet ;  Nicc^lana  afBnIe,  tragraot 
white.  Now  Is  the  time  to  BOW  to  obtain  good  piante. 

AOUILEGIA  CALIFORNICA  HYBRID  A.— 

Very  choice  varietiea  fid.  packet :  Aquile^  glandul^ 


OLI. — The  best  in  cultivation.  Cheap. 

^e  grand  Collection  of  Varieties  which  gained  _ 

Crystal  Palace,  Dundee  Int^tl*m^it  aadnto  ;  J,  ,„oker'.i  s.  he  .  I 
showa  --Intei^lng  purchaser  aeoAfopCatai.  £;j,olISH  taU’iie,’ 

"'’“™“-"”““"™*:jPftilNA-CHAMPAIGN 


Lslcerter.  _  _ _ _ _ _ — 

F'x  '®mall-leaye^  variety, 


li.,  carriage  free.- H' 
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FRUIT. 

VERTICAL  FORMS  OF  TRAINING  FRUIT 
TREES. 

We  have  a  strong  impreFsion  that  vertical  forms 
of  training,  such  as  those  illustrated  here,  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  wide  spreading 
forms,  the  making  of  which  took  so  long  a  time. 
By  the  use  of  the  vertical  forms  walls  are 
covered  more  quickly,  the  branches  are  simple 
and  85  mmetrical,  and  follow  pretty  much  the 
lines  which  they  would  take  naturally — we 
mean  as  compared  with  some  of  the  torturous 
and  com  piloted  styles  of  training.  The  work 
of  training  is  also,  if  a  good  beginning  is  made, 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  forms,  while  useful 
and  pleasing,  are  adapted  to  most  kinds  of 
frmt  grown  against  walls,  and  are  especially 
suited  to  the  finer  winter  Fears. 

Canker  in  Apple  trees.— Specimens  of 
canker  in  Apple  trees,  taken  week  after  week 
from  various  gardens  and  localities  to  our 
amateur  gardeners’  meetings  at  which  the 
subject  was  discussed,  were  examined  by  the  | 
aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  and  I  believe  that 
in  almost  every  case  minute  insect  life  was 


not  take  up  this  ever  written  of  but  never 
settled  question,  and  make  cckreful  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  examinations  with  specimens  from  various 
localiti^  and  give  us  something  more  definite 
and  reliable  than  amy  amount  of  writing  can  do. 
It  would  have  been  a  fitting  subject,  it  appears 
to  me,  at  the  Apple  Congress.  If  “H.  W.  F.,” 
or  anyone  else,  will  oblige  me  with  specimens 
of  cankered  wood,  cutting  half  an  inch  below 
the  dead  place  in  the  bark  and  as  much  above 
the  wound,  if  the  bough  is  not  dead  to  the  end, 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  examine  them  under  the 
microscope  at  our  gardener's  meetings,  and  state 
results  in  Gardening  Illustrated.-^.  Hiam, 
Ashtoood  Bankj  Reddiich. 

Oate^lllaron  Ghooeebeniee.— Noticing  | 
several  inquiries  in  Gardening  Illustrated  | 
about  remedies  for  the  caterpillar  which  is  so 
destructive  to  Goosebeny  bushes,  I  beg  to 
mention  the  way  in  which  I  have  the  ground 
under  them  dressed.  This  is  simply  to  have 
good  fresh  lime  slacked  to  a  powder,  not  made 
wet.  Spread  (when  cool)  over  the  ground 
under  bushes  about  an  inch  thick  for  some  way 
round  the  stem.  This  we  do  about  May,  or 
earlier  if  any  symptom  of  the  caterpillar  appears. 

I  have  had  it  done  for  several  seasons  with  un¬ 
failing  success,  and  think  so  simple  a  remedy 


of  all  kinds  of  grreen  grabs.  It  can  be  bought  at  any 
chemists*.  It  should  used  by  means  of  a  bcx  with  a 
perforated  top,  and  ono  good  dressing  will  destroy  the  pest 
on  any  kind  of  plants.  The  powder  is  poison,  sod  after  it 
has  been  on  a  few  days  it  should  be  syringed  off,  and  the 
fruit  will  bo  lit  for  use.— E.  S.  Hasbornk. 

12618  —Grafts  of  Apples  and  Pears.— Some  of 
the  Trait  nurserymen  supply  grafts  «>f  Apple  and  Pear  trees. 
The  price  charged  is  three  grafts  for  the  price  of  one  tree. 
Each  graft  at  that  rate  would  be  thre^nce  or  fourpence. 
Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgewortb,  offer  to  supply  grafts. 

I  Very  feW  of  them  offer  them  in  their  catalogues.— J .  D.  E. 

I  12632.— Tralnlner  Grape  vine  — in  the  first  place  it 
would  be  better  to  make  a  border  aod  plant  the  vino  out 
outside  the  bouse,  close  to  the  front  wall.  Train  the 
growths  up  under  the  rafters.  They  will  not  do  much 
good  trained  down  the  bock  wall  If  the  roof  Is  covr  red.— 
J.  D.  E. 

12688.— Grape  out-of-doors  —From  my  experience 
I  should  recommend  the  Qros  Colmar  being  taken  up  at 
once,  as  being  of  no  use  out-of-doors,  and  a  Royal  Musca¬ 
dine  (white)  or  Esperions  (block)  substituted.— J.  M. 


Heatingr  grreenhouees.— I  have  been 
exceptionally  successful  in  heating  a  greenhouse 
14  feet  by  10  feet,  and,  with  your  permission, 
1  should  like  to  state  the  facts  as  a  reply  to  the 
many  enquiries  on  the  subject.  Oil  and  gas 
stoves,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  and  a  great  expense.  I  have  a 
No.  2  Star  boiler,  made  by  Stevenson  and  dlo., 


Exa  iiples  of  Vortical  Training  for  choice  kinds  of  Pears. 


ound.  In  many  cases  this  was  quite  imper¬ 
ceptible  without  the  aid  of  magnifying  power. 
Thete  insects,  it  appeared,  were  devouring  the 
soft,  inner  bark,  and  appeared  to  have  com¬ 
menced  from  the  spurs,  or  where  a  leaf  had 
grown,  and  where  access  was  easy  in  comparison 
to  the  hard  outer  bark.  I  cannot  give  the 
scientific  name  of  these  insects  usually  found, 
although  I  have  probably  had  thousands  under 
the  microscope,  and  know  them  as  well  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  an  earwig  or  a  woodlouse.  If 
“  H.  W.  F.,  Wexford  ’'(page  59S)i8BO  “certain” 
that  canker  is  due  to  “  cold  and  exposure,”  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary, 
neither  do  I  wish  to.  Let  each  enjoy  his  own 
opinion  in  the  matter ;  but  the  question  crops 
np — Which  is  right?  or,  Can  all  theories  be 
correct  which  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
canker  ?  If  it  is  due  to  cold  and  exposure,  how 
is  it  that  frequently  boughs  die  in  full  leaf  in 
summer  ?  Does  cold  aod  exposure  affect  here 
Mid  there  a  bough  ?  or  why  one  spur  and  not 
another  ?  Again,  if  that  is  the  cause,  how  is  it 
we  find  that  in  Canada,  as  a  rule,  the  trees  are 
of  the  very  healthiest  description,  such  as  it 
does  an  Englishman's  eyes  good  to  see,  iu  com¬ 
parison  to  our  stunted  and  dying  specimens  in 
sheltered  gardens  and  orchards,  while  at  the 
same  time  in  Canada  the  trees  are  subject  to 
far  greater  cold  and  exposure  and snddeny^ia- 
tions  of  temperature  iu  spring  than  onfrau:a?« 
It  appears  to  me  a  pity  U’lyalXgon^ 

cultural  Society,  or  some  other  societyTooes 


should  be  generally  known.  I  am  surprised  to  ,  and  anything  more  effective,  inexpensive,  and 
find  many  gardeners  ignorant  of  it. — L.  Bigg,  i  satisfactory  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  con- 


find  many  gardeners  ignorant  of  it. — L.  Bigg,  i  satisfactory  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  con- 
Lutoiu  '  nected  to  about  50  feet  of  3  inch  piping,  and 

REPLIES.  stands  in  a  stoke-hole  outside  the  house,  pro- 

lOR'jQ  «,«!!  I  tected,  of  course,  from  the  weather.  I  use 

/.F  ^  ^  b  e«»  and  dtoM  from  the  coal,  miied  with  the 

Of  vmerlea  -From  my  own  practical  experi-  ^ 


ence,  the  cultivation  of  the  Orange  on 


u  a.  V  «  a  a  Au  exteuded  feeder,  lean  put  sufficient  on  to 
wall,  of  vmerlee  would  not  be  eatiefaotory  to  „  ,  t^e  fire  for  forty  hoiire,  and  It  wUl  burn 

too  qneri.t,  a.  they  require  eo  much  cleaning  jhit  time  without  any  attention  whatever.  It 
f  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  my  hoa.e  any  time, 

‘S*/***?'  and  I  shall  be  JJad  to  give  Inxioo.  ai^teor^ 

undoubtedly  the  bMt  fruit  to  plant,  and  oju-  farther  partiouUr..  I  have  never  any  fear 
^ntly  one  whereby  the  moat  eatufjmtoryrjwulta  ^  I  ^  ,  my  Lime 

I  lf  at  60  deg.,  during  the  recent  eeverofriet.  It 

gained  if  they  were  properly  attended  to,  and  u  over  two  monthS.ince  I  cleaned  the. tove  out, 
^  vari^  wUl  answer  admirably.  I  have  the  fire  has  been  burning  ever  since.  Thii 
^wn  g^  orope  of  Nectarmee  on  the  Wk  i.  the  second  winter  I  have  tried  it  with  the 
wall..uchaeEtrago.  IUd  Romim,andSarIot;  .atufactory  reeulta.  The  cost  U  about 

I«n  recommend  any  of  the.e  three  varieties-  certainly  not  more.-L.  L.  L , 

Thomas  Lowt  strut.  Leamington. 

12016. — Mealy  bug:  on  vines. — If  the  An  insect  destroyer. — A  good  and  cheap 
vines  are  badly  infested  with  the  bug  paraffin  insect  destroyer  I  make  thus  :  I  smoke  cigars 
will  not  kill  it.  I  have  never  found  paraffin  to  freely,  and  save  the  bits  at  the  mouth  end 
injure  the  vines  if  applied  when  they  are  at  when  done  with.  I  then  put  about  three  dozen 
rest.  If  the  vines  are  not  badly  infested  with  bits  in  a  stone  jar  with  one  quart  of  boiling 
the  bug  “  Derby  ”  can  try  an  application  of  it  water  ;  stir  well  up,  and  cover  over  for  two  or 
to  them  ;  but  if  bad  I  would  advise  him  to  try  three  days.  When  it  is  nearly  as  dark  as  stout 
tar  mixed  with  soil,  applied  now.  That  remedy  ,  it  is  ready  for  use.  I  syringe  my  plants  and 
cleared  put  the  pest  when  everything  else  had  wash  off  with  hot  water  in  twelve  hours  after. 

It  is  haiiiileM,  and  is  not  oily  like  tome 
grubfl  on  Gooaebeiry!  it  cheap.— F. 

HeU4i0ra  <  powder  i«  on  effectual  agent  (or  the  destruotioD  DiCKINSON, 
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QUBSTIONa 

Rules  for  Correspondents.— w4n«>nimMnf«iNono 
/or  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
sui'ofthe  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/Qardrn- 
lso,37,  Sjiithampton  Street,  Co  cent  Garden,  London.  Letters 
on  hurinets  shonld  be  sent  to  the  Pi  Bl.lsiiKR.  The  nam'  and 
a'tdris^  oj  the  sender  is  required  in  addition  to  any  dciinna- 
tl.ni  he  jnay  desire  to  he  used  in  the  jnfj^'r.  H'hen  moie  than 
one  query  is  sent  each  should  be  on  a  sejHtrate  piece  of 
palmer.  A  iisioers  should  aheays  bear  the  number  placed  against 
the  tpiery  replied  to,  and  our  rcaiiere  will  greatly  oblige  us  by 
a>lvising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  ami  obsercatwns  permit, 
tlu  correspondents  who  seek  auistanee.  Conditions,  soils, 
and  means  vary  so  infinitely  that  several  ansveers  to  the  same 

Juestlon  may  often  be  very  useful,  ami  those  ir/K  reply  would 
o  well  to  mention  the  localities  in  which  their  exf^rience  is 
gaine.lL  Correspondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in 
Oardininu  should  mention  the  number  in  which  they 
appeared. 

All  a,:.<^wers,  with  the  exception  of  surh  as  cannot  well  be 
elauified,  will  be  f  aitul  in  the  different  dciKirtmcnts. 
Qucrie.i  not  ansvfered  should  be  repeated. 

Namlnff  plants  or  fruit.— ^o«r  plants,  fruits,  or 
flowers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  are  sent.  We  do  not  uytdertaJee  to 
nujne  varieties  of  florists  /lowers,  such  as  Fuchsias. 
Geraniums,  Araleas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  tneaiu  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fr^H  to 

name  should  always  accomjmny  the  parcel.  CorresMndents 
who  with  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  several 
specimens  of  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 


12732.— Bats  In  attic-  -  How  cm  I  get  rid  of  bats 
which  inle.'t  the  .attics  7  -  Zob. 

12733.- Slugf  pests. —Should  I  water  the  ganien  all 
over  no  v  with  strong  salt  water  for  a  slug  Hard* 

WORK. 

12734.-  Crickets  In  stove  house.— What  is  the  best 
way  to  rid  a  stove  house  of  crickeia  T  They  swarm  and 
cat  off  all  the  Maldon-hair  Ferns.  — Rrader, 

12735.— Sowing:  annuals.— When  should  I  sow*  under 
annuals  to  bloom  from  December  till  M^rch? — Scotia, 
Fif>’<htre. 

i^i7  56  — Creepers  for  western  aspect —Kindly 
give  t  .0  names  of  some  good  evergreen  wall  creepers  for  a 
western  aspect. — L.  M.,  Liverpool. 

12737.— Late  White  Chrysanthemums.- Name 
w'anted  of  the  best  late  white  Chrysanthemum,  preferably 
Japanese.— CoHsTAirr  Rradbr. 

12733.— Flowering  climbers.- Will  anyone  tell  mo 
the  names  of  red,  yellow,  and  pink  flow'ciing  climbers, 
quit  -  hardy,  for  a  cold  conservatory  ?— Eri.i. 

12733. — Lizards  In  house  — I  am  troubled  with 
lizards  coming  into  the  house.  Can  aDyono  give  me  any 
information  as  to  how  I  can  prevent  this,  or  kill  them  ?— 
T.  B. 

12740.— Qettlnif  rid  of  ants.— Can  any  reader  tell 
me  a  way  to  get  rid  of  ants  f  1  have  a  swarm  overrun¬ 
ning  my  con6cr\atorie8  and  committing  sad  havoc  among 
the  plants.  — R  W. 

12741.— Grow  I  ngr  Balsams  and  Petunias  for 
exhibition.— Will  any  reader  tell  me  the  best  method 
of  growing  Balsams  and  Petunias  for  showing  in  the 
middle  of  July  ?— Another  Auatrur. 

12742.— Tray  forstrlklngrcuttlng's.— Would  axinc 
or  iron  tray,  with  a  lamp  under  It,  and  a  frame  and  gloss 
over  it,  and  Oiled  with  sand,  be  suitable  for  striking  cut¬ 
tings  and  raising  seeds?- A.  M.  W. 

12743  — Claytonla  porfollata  — Could  any  corrs 
spondent  tell  me  whore  1  oould  get  some  seed  of  this 
American  anDU:il  now  naturalised  in  many  parts  of 
England?— H.  K.  C.,  Salop. 

12744.  —  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for 
winter  blooming'. — Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  grow 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  to  bo  in  flower  now  (Feb.  1)? 
Tliey  are  over  in  most  greenhouses,  but  can  be  bou;^ht  at 
flower  shops.- ScoTi  4,  yi/eshire. 

12746.— Flower  pots  with  ridges  — Who  is  the 
m.aker,  or  where  can  I  get  some  flower-pots  with  ridges 
ab  round  in  graduated  rows,  to  put  cut  flowers  in  ?  Tnc 
centre  was  for  earth  and  an  ordinary  lljwcr  growing  iu  it. 
They  were  a  ivcrtisoJ  .somcwliere  over  a  .\e.ar  aj^o. — Zok. 

12740.-  Sycamore  trees  and  green  fly.— I  have 
sotno  handsome  Sycamore  trees  badl>  Infested  every  year 
w’ith  green  fly.  Can  you  £  ive  me  odHce  1  Is  it  possible  to 
put  any  fluid  on  the  tree  now  b(>fore  the  leaves  appear?— 

SVUAUURR. 

127  47-.  Pegging  down  single  Dahlias.— Will  any 
readers  who  have  tried  this  method  of  treating  single 
Dahlias  tell  mo  whether  they  have  found  it  successful  and 
effective,  and  if  ho  give  tuo  the  names  of  a  low  having  the 
boat  habit  for  this  purpose  ?  M.  D  8.,  llodilesihn. 

12743. -Plante  for  town.— I  should  bo  glad  to  know 
what  plants  would  live  and  bloom  in  a  small  garden  at  the 
back  of  a  house  in  the  centre  of  London.  1  want  to  make 
the  borders  gay  from  April  or  .May  until  August  Jas¬ 
mine  does  well.  Would  Sweat  PcdS  be  likely  to  live  and 
flower  amidst  the  gas  and  smoke?— C. 

12740.— Clnerariae.-lD  autumn  I  had  200  plants  in  a 
coi  I  frame  ;  when  Irost  came  1  removed  them  into  a 
gree  bouse,  whore  there  is  mnderite  bent.  They  have 
been  watered  twieo  a-woek,  and  have  now  damped  off  to 
one  fourth  their  number.  What  different  treatment 
should  they  have  had  ?— Si’BBcribkr. 

12750.— Artlflcial  chemical  manure.— I  wish  to 
prepare  artlflcial  chemical  manure  for  stimulating  the 
growth  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  have  tried  mixtures  of 
the  various  obemioals  rooommendoJ.  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  guano,  powdered  bones,  but 
cither  from  not  knowing  the  proper  proportions,  or  from 
other  causes,  1  have  failed  to  obi-tin  the  advantage  I  anti 
pated ;  in  fact,  similar  plants  in  ordinary  garden  mould 
gmorally  obtained  an  advantage  over  tnoiomiTl^  favou  ed 


I  12751  —Potting  soil.— Last  year  I  repotted  about 
fifty  pots  of  Ferns  and  the  soil  of  about  half  of  them  has 
become  as  fine  as  Sago — evidently  due  to  the  presence  of 
.some  insect.  When  watered  the  soil  is  like  mud  ;  when 
dry  like  powder.  As  the  time  is  coming  for  re)>otting  I 
should  like  to  know  what  I  can  do?— F.  G.  F. 

12762.— Cutting  back  yellow  Broom. -Tliroe 
j  ear.i  bince  this  spring  1  sowed  a  quantity  of  yellow  Broom 
seeil.  La.^t  autumn  twelve  months  it  was  eaten  back 
12  ill  hes  by  cattle.  It  is  now  a  compact  hedge  6  feet  high, 
with  bhoota  8  feet  or  »  feet  high.  1  shall  be  glvd  to  know 
when  is  the  right  time  to  cut  it  back  ?— O.  H.  E., 
Nflherton. 

12753.— jEolian  Harp.— .\.n  urgentcase.— Alady  who 
has  been  a  subscriber  to  iiARDB.Ni8i  Illuhthatrd  for  so  ne 
time  threatens  to  give  it  up  unless  we  tell  her,  among 
oth^r  tbing.s,  where  to  get  an  .Eolian  harp.  As  thi.s  is 
soinowhut  out  of  our  way,  we  trust  our  readers  will  come 
to  our  assistance  in  this  our  hour  of  need.  Alas  I  we  arc 
not  omniscient— Ed. 

12764.-Cloth  of  Gold  R03e.~I  shall  be  glad  of 
any  K  formation  regatding  tht'  best  way  of  growings  Cloth 
of  Gobi  Rose  in  a  cool  conservatory.  .Mine  is  now  planted 
int  e  soil  against  the  glass  under  the  stagingon  the  south 
side  of  greenhouse.  It  lias  grown  up  through  the  staging, 
but  looks  very  weak  and  sickly.  Do  the  roots  require 
more  sun  and  air,  and  would  it  do  better  in  a  pot  on  the 
staging?— H.  M.,  hie  of  Wight. 


The  following  queries  are  briefly  anstoered  by 
the  Editor,  hut  readers  arc  invited  to  give  further 
ansufcrs  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

12763  —Henbane  — Should  the  seed  bs  first  grown  in 
greenhouse  or  artitioial  boat,  or  suam  in  op>en  and  planted 
out?— Am  ATKni, 

(Soir  in  April  in  outside  border  in  light  soil.] 

12764  —Syrlnglnif  Azaleas.— Ought  Ataleos  to  be 
syringed  after  the  buns  are  formed?- W.  P. 

I  I'es  ;  (hey  are  all  the  belter  for  syringing,  Lfo  notstyringe 
ajttr  the  bu.ls  laive  optened.] 

12766.- Sowing  Blngle  Dahlia  seed— Should 
single  Dahlia  be  sown  at  once  ?— F.  J.  H.,  Hampshire. 

I  Ves ;  sow  in  pans  placed  in  a  hotbed,  h  ated  frame,  ot 
ffreen  hnnse.  ] 

12766.— Planting  Peas  — What  distance  should  each 
Pea  in  the  drills  bo  sown  to  allow  of  a  well-grown  crop? — 
J.  E.  H. 

[Haul  3  fret  apart  in  the  drills,  and  the  Peas  thickly  <a 
the  roil’.] 

12767.— Mortar  rubbish.— Will  anyone  tell  me  if 
mortar  rubbish  from  a  fowl  house  is  good  for  my  garden, 
and,  if  so,  how  to  use  it?  The  land  U  rather  stiff,  and 
situated  near  Gloucester.— T.  B, 

[Certainly :  use  it  by  all  mraiis.] 


12755.— Variations  of  heat  In  Greenhouse.— In 
a  lean-to  greenhouse,  a  thermometer  stispended  15  feet 
from  the  door  and  4  feet  from  the  wall,  Immetiiately  over 
the  surface  of  a  Cucumber  bed,  shows  17  degrees  more 
heat  th.an  when  lining  on  the  bed  10  feet  nearer  the  north 
end.  This  arises  from  a  current  of  air.  Can  aoy  of  your 
readers  suggest  a  remedy  ?  The  windows  and  doois  are 
ail  excellent  lit.— Ed.  Cook,  Durham. 

12766.— Growing  Lapagerla  rosea.—!  shall  be  glad 
to  know  the  beet  way  jot  growmg  Lapageria  runea.  1  have 
bad  one  for  three  years  iu  a  shady  oorner  of  ray  consorva 
tory,  in  the  ground.  It  has  grown  t.all  and  thin,  and 
never  had  a  flower.  I  have  Just  got  nnother  in  a  put. 
Ought  it  to  be  iiut  under  the  glaxed  part  of  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  not  under  the  covered  or  roofed  part,  where  I 
placed  it,  thinking  it  needed  shade?  It  has  plenty  of 
water.— H.  M..  Isle  of  Wight. 

12767.— Banksla  Roses.— K.  A.  J.  has  two  Banksla 
Roses,  white  and  yellow,  in  a  bed  about  3  foet  wide, 
gravel  path  beyond.  They  have  had  quantities  of  manure. 
They  are  trained  against  the  pillars  of  a  verandah  facing 
south,  but  are  much  exposed  to  the  east  wind.  Thev 
have  been  planted  bome  six  y<ars,  have  never  flowered, 
and  arc  much  mildewed.  They  grow  freely,  and  except 
when  mildewed  look  very  healthy.  K.  A.  J.  will  be 
obliged  for  directions  how  to  treat  them. 

12763.— Planting  out  Pansies.— Will  “  J.  C.  B.,”  or 
other  writers  on  Pansies,  kindly  inform  roe  whether  it  is 
when  planting  out  in  spring  that  1  should  dip  them  In  a 
solution  of  soft  soap,  and  if  it  is  the  leaves  only,  or  the 
roots  also,  that  bhou:d  be  immersed?  I  dug  in  stable 
manure  in  November  among  oommon  soil  In  flower  plots. 
Would  that  be  suitable,  or  would  they  do  better  on  an  old 
grass  plot  that  I  am  going  to  turn  into  garden  7— Dollar, 
Stirling. 

12759.— Sowing  Begonia  seed.— I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  “  A.  E.  A.,"  who  recommends  sowing  Begonia 
seed  in  June  or  July,  if  he  will  nay  whether  he  finds  that 
the  seedlings  have  time  to  make  good  tubers  such  as  will 
live  through  the  winter.  I  have  found  Begonia  seedlings 
grow  ratht-r  slowly  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  while  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  the  would  germinate  better  if 
sown  Kate  in  the  season,  1  am  doubtful  whether  there  would 
be  time  enough  for  the  tubers  to  mature.— Likcolnhuirb 
Rrctor. 

12760.— Glolre  de  Dijon  In  greenhouse.— On  the 
lowest  aide  of  a  lean-to  greeuhouse,  which  is  heated,  1 
have  planted  In  a  bed  of  soil,  4  feet  by  2  feet,  a  Rose  tree 
(Glolre  de  Dijon),  whicli  commenced  growing  in  December 
last.  There  appeared  to  l)e  about  forty  shoots,  which  only 
grew  to  about  i  inch  long,  then  turned  brown  and  died  on. 
Since  then  no  fresh  shoots  have  appeared.  The  soil  Is 
oom|>osod  ot  equal  portions  of  marl,  rotted  manure,  and 
common  garden  soil.  Will  any  reidcr  of  Gahdkni.no 
inform  me  how  to  remedy  the  matter— whether  it  is 
planted  in  the  proper  oomfwat  7  Also  give  me  the  names 
of  Roses  which  ore  best  adapted  for  this  kind  of  bouse  ?— 
a.  H.  p. 

12761.— Glazing  greenhouses.- 1  frequently  pass 
a  range  of  houses  glased  on  the  prinoiple  of  slating.  The 
glass  is  fixed  with  two  copper  clips  at  the  bottom  of  each 
square,  an  1  it  seems  so  simple  that  anyone  might  go  over 
a  great  area  in  a  day  with  the  glass.  On  asking  the  pro¬ 
prietor  as  to  the  cITiclenoy  of  the  syHtem,  he  says  he  is  very 
well  satisfied  wiih  it  in  every  ^int  of  view.  Another 
person,  however,  told  mo  that  he  had  a  house  built  for 
him  on  the  same  principle,  and  he  condemned  it  in  every 
possible  way,  saving,  **Tho  house  lost  heat,  and  the  wet 
came  in,  and  the  wind  blew  through  the  cracks  like  a 
hurricane.  "  Will  any  readers  give  mo  their  opinions 
based  on  experience  as  to  this  system,  and  any  other 
system  that  is  worth  notice,  particularly  if  it  combines 
cheapness,  utility,  and  simpUoity  ?-Ja8.  Lovbland. 

1276!  —Household  pets  In  suburban  gardens. 
—I  have  a  garden  which  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  at  the 
end.  and  on  each  side  the  walls  are  about  6  feet  high.  I 
planted  nearly  two  thousand  bulbs,  and  I  find  the  majority 
of  them  have  been  dug  up  by  the  “  household  pets  ”  of 
iny  neiijhbours.  It  is  by  no  means  an  unoommon  circum¬ 
stance  for  me  to  bo  favoured  with  six  or  eight  cats  in  my 
garden  at  the  same  time.  I  am  a  very  humane  man,  and 
would  not  under  any  oircumstancos  resort  to  cruelty,  or 
poisoning.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  mo  a 
suggestion  as  to  what  means  I  could  adop'  to  protect  my 
garden  from  being  invaded  by  these  mischievous  peitts?  - 
J.  W.,  Kllbura.  [Wo  pity  you  sincerely,  but  think 
humanity  exercised  towards  a  suburban  cat  is  a  weak¬ 
ness.  We  believe  a  wire  guard  curved  at  the  top  has 
proved  sufficient  In  similar  cases,  but  we  are  sure  many 
of  our  readers  must  have  had  such  unfortunate  experience 
Bsvours.  and  will  readily  assist  you.  Domestic  pots  are 
ofmn  a  serious  nuisance  to  other  people,  and  it  is  much 
ilred  that  their  numbers  should  be  controlled^ 


12763.— A  work-  on  culture  of  Auriculas.— Is 
there  any  guod  w’ork  published  on  the  culture  uf  Auriculas, 
Carnatiuns,  and  Picoteos?— Novice. 

(*•  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers,"  published  by  author,  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.) 

12769.— Rabbit  manure.— I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  anyone  could  tell  me  whether  raobit  manure  can 
be  used  in  the  garden,  and  if  so,  to  what  plants  it  should  be 
applied,  and  at  what  time  ?— Zio. 

[Mix  and  use  with  any  other  manure.] 

12770.— Fucbsla-llko  Begonia— Will  any  corres¬ 
pondent  tell  mu  the  particuixr  name  of  a  Begonia  whose 
flowers  are  like  a  bunch  of  coral  coloured  Fuchsias  at  the 
end  of  a  stalk  T-Mrs.  Botd. 

(/(  if  probably  begonia  fuchsioides,  an  oUl  and  very  pretty 
greenhouu  kind.) 

12771.— Hybrid  China  Roses.— Are  the  Hybrid 
China  Roses  recommended  by  *'0.'"  perpetual  bloomers,  or 
do  they  yield  only  one  crop  of  their  flowers  annually  ?— 
Rosk  Fancier. 

ir/l«3/  are  perpetual  blooiners  from  spring  tc  autumn  out 
o/doors.] 

12772.— Pyracantba.— I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  full 
DBiiiO  of  this.  Is  It  a  British  plant,  and  what  are  the 
means  of  propagation  ?— Ptrus. 

[It  is  Cratergus  Pyracantha,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  increased  from  seed,  cuttings,  grafts,  or  layers. 
It  may  be  had  from  nurseries  at  a  low  price.) 

12773.— Tree  for  centre  of  bed.— What  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  compact  deciduous  tree  would  be  most 
suitable  for  centre  of  an  oval  bed,  18  feet  long,  in  the 
middle  of  a  small  Uwn  about  30  feet  square  l-Praus. 
Knott  ingley. 

[bpinea  Lindleyana.) 

12774.— Climbing  plants  for  porcb  — Would  a 
Passion  flower  be  mure  adapted  for  a  full  south  aspect  than 
a  Clematis  ?— Pvaus. 

[Both  ilo  perfectly  well.  The  common  Passion  Flower 
[Pussijlora  cn'tulrd)  does  admirably  in  a  south  asjptct,  ttut 
so  do  some  of  the  Clematises.) 

12776.— Planting  black  Hamburgh.  —  Will  it 
grow  and  ripen  on  a  west  V4’atl  iu  Norfolk,  and  how  should 
it  bo  planted?  I  have  it  at  present  in  a  pot.— Norpolk 
Amateur. 

[IKc  think  it  would  have  no  chance  of  ripening,  except  in  a 
very  favourable  su  mno.  /•.] 

12776 — Lime.— Will  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  if  lime 
from  the  gashouse  is  good  f  r  a  garden,  and  how  it  can  beet 
bo  used  ?  The  soil  is  light  black  uartt^  about  2|  feet  deep, 
and  underneath  yellow  gravel.- W.  P. 

[I'es;  it  would  be  very  useful  on  your  soil.  Spread  it  on 
the  surface  and  dig  it  in.) 

12777.— Dividing  and  planting  Potatoes.— 

1.  When  is  the  best  time  to  divide  large  Potatoes  for  seed 
— when  laying  out,  or  two  or  three  dais  before  planting? 

2.  I  have  a  row  of  high  shrubs,  lying  north-west  and 
south-east.  Would  it  be  advantageous  to  plant  Potatoes 
on  the  south-west  side  ?— Col. 

[1.  Two  or  Ihreedaijsor  aweekbiforeplanting.  2.  Yes. 

12778.— Straw  v.  Moss  Manure.— Would  some  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  say  which  is  best  for  making 
up  a  hot  bod,  or  for  general  gardening  purposes— horse 
manure  from  stables  where  Moss  is  usi-d,  or  from  stables 
wher  straw  is  used  ?— H.  W. 

[.S/row  manure  is  f /is  best.  It  must  be  mixed  with  leaves 
ami  tvrneit  ovtr  several  times  before  it  is  made  into  a  bed.) 

12779.— Fairy  rings.— Can  any  correspondent  Inform 
me  of  the  cause  ot  the  rings  in  pastures  commonly  cal'od 
fairy  rings?  They  frequently  make  their  ap]>ear&oce 
where  there  has  been  no  cattle  or  sheep  for  come  time. — 
Enquirer. 

[  They  are  caused  by  the  growth  and  decay  of  certain  kinds 
of  Mushrooms.) 

12780.— Mixture.— Will  you  please  tell  me  of  a  good 
mixture  for  every  thing— a  mixture  that  most  things  (  hat  dy 
and  perennial)  will  fairly  w’ell  thrive  in?  The  garden  is 
situated  in  Camden  Road,  and  my  groued  is  very  ulayey.— 
Harowors. 

I'i'/u:  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  gd  as  much  sand,  diarcoal, 
arid  lightening  material  generally  as  you  can  into  the  sA!.) 

12781.— Removing  bulba  to  greenhouso.— On 
November  2Uth  1  Mtted  Narcisnus  poecicus.  Duo  Van  Tbol 
Tu  ips,  Spxraxis,  Ixia,  Cbionodoxa,  Soilla oibirioa,  Muscari 
botryoldes,  aud  oomosum,  aud  placed  them  in  a  ookl 
frame,  covering  them  over  with  3  or  4  inches  ot  Cocoanut 
fibre.  When  can  I  bring  them  into  the  groenhonse.  where 
I  maintain  a  minimu  u  temperature  of  46  d ego.  Fah  7— 
V.  <i.  P. 

iAll  the  bulbs  you  mention  are  hardy,  and,  therefur;,  may 
It  f?l(5^f|^pon  as  the  leaves  appear  above  the  sur/aet  of 

(he  soft :  or  you  can  leave  therm  in  the  frame  until  they  begin 
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12783. — Galoeolarias  and  Carnations*— if  the 
•ec-.l  were  sown  this  summer  when  would  herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  and  perpetual  Oamations  bloom  ?>-0.  D.  A. 

[CaloeclarUu  and  Carnations  must  be  soten  in  Febtuary  or 
March  in  hotbeds  if  required  to  fioxeer  this  year.  If  sown  in 
summer  they  vouIJ  bloom  next  year.] 

12783.— Sowing  double  Wallflowers.— Could  1 
obtain,  hy  sowing  the  seed  of  double  Wallflowers  at  once, 
some  young  plants  fit  for  blooming  during  the  summer 
months  ?— F,  J.  H.,  IJampshirt. 

[The  best  way  is  to  sow  in  summer,  so  as  to  have  strong 
jJanis  for  flowering  next  year.  By  sowing  seeds  now  you 
may  obtain  plants  in  the  autumn.] 

127S4.— Degree  of  heat  for  Gloxinias.— What 
degree  of  heat  would  be  necessary  to  raise  Gloxinias  from 
se^  and  would  they  succeed  and  flower  the  same  jear  in 
a  oool  greenhouse?- A.  M.  W. 

(.S»c><riui<7s  should  b<T  raised  on  a  hotbed,  and  soim  now, 
end  if  potted  and  grown  liberally  they  will  flower  at  the  end 
of  summer.] 

12785.— Camellias  In  the  open  air.— Will  anyone 
be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  names  of  a  few  different 
v3unetiee  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  some  hints  as  to  soil, 
time  of  planting,  ic  ?  Please  say  how  large  the  plants 
should  be  when  planted. — E.  H.  W. 

[dny  of  the  earieliee  will  do.  Use  toil  cornpoisd  of  peat 
Muted  trt(h  sand.  The  border  must  he  well  drained.] 

12786. — Salvia  p  atena— I  have  some  Salvia  patens 
roots.  Will  some  reader  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  them 
for  out-doors  ?— T.  J.,  Ponder's  End. 

[In  certain  toils  uv  have  known  this  fine  Salvia  to  live 
out-gf-doors,  but  about  London,  and  in  your  district,  it  must 
be  planted  out  like  most  other  bedding  plants,  and  should  not 
he  trueted  to  the  tender  merries  of  the  winter  on  London  clay.] 

12787.— Re-startlng  Begonias. —I  have  some  Be- 
ronias  with  large  leaves,  but  do  not  know  the  names. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  dry  off.  How  should  I  start 
them  again  T  They  seem  quite  soft  as  though  they  were 
dead.— C.  D.  A. 

[They  will  probably  ttart,  although  soft,  if  placed  in  a 
fentls  heat  ] 

I27sa— Escallonia  macrantha.— I  have  an  liwal- 
lonia  macrantha  which  has  been  planted  three  years,  and 
has  grown  into  a  bushy  shrub.  1  want  to  train  it  along 
the  wall.  Would  it  injure  it  to  cut  the  branches  iMok 
close  to  the  main  stem  ?  If  not,  when  is  the  best  time  to 
pruM  it  ?— CRUfoo. 

t.Vo;  it  would  not  be  injured.  Next  month.] 

127S9. — Betklng  soil.— I  have  read  in  several  works 
on  Perns  that  the  soil  should  be  baked  before  potting  to 
kill  all  eggs  of  insects,  worms,  Ac.,  and  I  should  be  obliged 
if  aovoue  could  say  if,  by  baking  leaf-mould,  peat,  Ac.,  the 
outritioas  properties  are  thereby  destroyed. — W.  W.  H. 

[There  is  no  necessity  for  baking  the  soil;  the  nutritious 
properties  would  be  impaired  ] 

127M.-Plant3  for  London  rockery.— Will  some 
correspondent  kindly  oblige  with  the  names  of  two  or 
three  plants  (low  growing)  for  a  rookery  (sunnyX  in  the 
smoky  suburb  of  Camberwell  ?— H.  J. 

[Any  rf  the  llouse-Ueka,  the  common  Stone  crop,  the  While 
Arabia,  the  every  teen  Candytuft,  and  the  yellow  Alysmm.] 
12791.— Yellow”  Clematis.— 1  should  be  obliged  If 
any  of  your  readers  would  inform  me  where  I  oould  obtain 
a  plant  of  the  Yellow  Clematis  (C.  graveolen  )  figured  in 
Ga&dxiti.so  of  Januanr  Slst ;  also  information  as  to  prun¬ 
ing,  and  whether  it  dowers  on  the  now  or  old  wo^  7— 
Kiso  Arthur, 

1^1  ny  large  nurseryman  will  supply  you.  This  Clematis  is 
best  when  lefi  to  itself. ) 

12792  —Carnations  and  Plcotees  not  rooting. 
—I  have  several  choice  cuttings  of  Caruations  and  Picotees 
that  have  been  potted  since  last  September,  but  none 
of  them  seem  to  have  taken  root  yet.  Will  you  kindly 
give  me  a  few  hints  how  do  deal  with  them  ?  They  are 
not  dead  but  do  not  seem  to  thrive.— T.  Turnbr. 

[There  is  nothing  to  do  bxtt  to  wait  to  see  if  they  will  root. 
Keep  them  moderately  moisf.] 

12798.— Paraffin  and  slugs.— Can  anyone  say  from 
experionre  it  boaaing  the  seed  of  Poas,  Beans,  Ac.,  in 
paraffin  before  planting  prevents  the  attack  of  slugs,  Ac.  7 
^vcral  dremlngs  of  soot  and  lime  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect  In  my  garden.— W.  W.  H. 

[No,  it  does  tiot,  as  slugs  xoould  attack  the  young  plants 
all  the  same.  It  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevent  the 
attack  of  mice,  and  red  lead  is  tfLn  used  for  the  same 
purpose,] 

12791.— Removing  Roses.  —  I  have  two  Roses 
(Aim6e  Vlbert  and  Lamarque)  planted  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  lean-to  conservatory.  1  am  anxious  to  remove 
them,  as  they  are  so  dirty,  and  plant  them  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wire  trellis  porch.  If  you  think  they  would  be 
likely  to  sucoed  in  such  a  situation  when  had  I  bettor  have 
them  removed?— Orinoo. 

[At  any  time  between  this  and  the  end  of  March.] 

12795.— Clayey  soli-— I  shall  be  glad  of  advice  in 
reference  to  my  garden.  About  a  foot  under  tho  soil  it  is 
solid  clay,  it  having  been  formerly  a  brickfield  before  tho 
bouse  was  built.  Shall  I  be  able  to  get  anything  to  do  well 
in  this 7  If  not,  what  had  I  better  do?  -A  Bioinnkr. 

[ The  soil  should  be  mixed  with  burnt  ballast  or  ashes.  You 
might  bum  a  portion  of  the  clay,  and  incorporate  it  toUh  the 
test  to  a  depth  of  about  2  feet.] 

12796.— Evergreens  to  flower  this  year.- win 
Cob»a  scandeiiB,  Habrothomnus  elegans  andTaosoniaVan 
Volxerai  flower  this  year  In  a  cool  greenhouse  from  seed 
sown  now  7— A.  M.  W. 


(ITifHons  exception  we  think  they  will  not,  but  we  hope 
you  leid  not  hesitate  to  sow  for  all  that.  IVe  receive  a  good 
many  questions  of  this  nature.  As  to  another  question  sent 
by  you  renpeclinj  the  shading  of  a  gremhouse,  we  think 
you,  being  on  the  spot,  should  be  the  best  judge.] 


12797.— Vine  stems  near  hot-water  pipes.- Will 
some  experienced  Grape  grower  tell  me  how  near  it  will  be 
prudent  to  place  the  stems  of  my  vines  to  the  hot- water 
plpee  in  an  early  house?  I  siw  in  ahouso  well  laden  with 
Grapes  the  stems  of  the  vines  within  9  inobes  of  the  pipes, 
but  think  they  most  be  liable  to  get  roasted  so  near.— 
Yorkshire. 


(//  your  pipes  art  moderateJy  heated  there  vfou 
danger  in  bHtxging  the  stems  mtMn  ^dfBimQd/oJ 


12708.— Propagating  bed  In  greenhouse.— I 
have  a  greenhouse  heated  with  a  coal  boiler  and  two  rows 
of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes,  one  above  the  other.  Can  I  in 
any  way  form  a  propagating  bed  around  those  pipes,  that 
would  be  adapted  for  racing  seed  equal  to  an  ordinary 
hotbtd?-W.  .S. 

I  We  do  not  think  anyth  ing  is  quite  good  as  the  ordinary 
hotbed,  but  possibly  you  might  make  a  little  bed  of  Cocoa  fibre 
that  would  help  yon.] 

12799.- Lafilandra  florlbunda.  —  Where  can  I 
procure  a  plant  of  this,  and  will  "  Subscriber  "  kindly  tell 
me  exactly  how  to  treat  it,  and  whether  1  should  bo  likely 
to  flower  it  well  in  a  sm^l  unheated  house— climate  so 
mild  that  Geraniums  and  Paris  Daisies  not  nnfrequently 
live  out  tho  winter  in  shelteri-d  spots  ?— F.,  co.  Cork. 

[TTit*  plant  requires  warm  treatment,  and  therefore  would 
generally  net  thriw  in  nn  unheated  hoxtse.  It  m>iy  be 
obtained  from  any  nurseryman  who  deals  in  hothouse  plants.] 

12800. — Annuala— Could  I  obtain  early  flowers  by 
sowing  such  annnals  as  French  Marigolds,  Asters,  Ac., 
and  keeping  them  indoors  till  strong  enough  to  plant  out  ? 
F.  J.  H.,  Hampshire.. 

[Yes ;  you  could  obtain  earlier  ones,  hut  you  womW  get  the 
best  re^t  by  not  trying  to  be  too  early,  and  if  your  plants 
are  kept  too  long  in  heat  they  may  be  too  ready  to  flower,  and 
be  itt  a  weak,  puny  state.  They  should  be  put  out  stout  young 
plants.  You  mix  up  the  questions  you  send  t:o  m?«cA.] 

12801.— Evergreen  climbers  for  sunny  and 
draughty  situation.— I  have  Just  erected  an  iron 
arch  in  a  sunny  but  very  draughty  situation,  and  intend  to 
plant  a  vine,  a  Honeysuckle,  and  some  largo  flowered 
Clematises  to  grow  over  it.  Would  Lardizabua bitemata 
or  Sinilax  aspera  also  bear  such  exposure  to  cold  winds  ? 
Some  Escallonia  macrantha  that  cover  a  trellis  near  the 
Iron  arch  are  nearly  always  browned  by  the  March  winds. 
—Tat. 

her  tfould  do.] 

12802.— Flowering  Creeper. -I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  annual  flowering  creeper  will  grow  freely  on  the 
outside  of  my  summer  arbour,  which  is  situate  nearly  in 
tho  centre  of  the  garden  in  North  Worcestershire  and  faoea 
the  west— S.  H. 

[H'e  doubt  w/uther  you  could  gel  a  prettier  plant  than  the 
Canary  Cree/^er,  vrhie.h  looks  well  by  itself,  and  mingles 
gracefully  xvith  other  things.  Sweet  Peas,  if  sown  in  time, 
attain  a  great  height,  and  might  be  pretty  ogaiTist  one  side. 
Climbing  Nasturtiums  {Tropceolum)  toonU  also  ansioer  the 
purjtose.] 

12803.— Management  of  small  town  conserva¬ 
tory.— win  one  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  mo  of  tho  best 
small  guide  to  the  management  of  Ferns  and  flowers  in  a 
small  town  conservatory,  heated  with  hot-water  pipes, 
without  the  aid  of  forcing  bouses  or  otier  conveniences? 
It  must  supply  the  mo^  elementary  rules  about  heat, 
watering,  Ac.,  and  in  language  not  too  technical  for  a 
beginner  to  understand.— A.  B.  C. 

1  fVe J'ear  that  xxothing  i*  a  a  little  practical 

ejrpertence ;  but  papers  now  appearing  in  0\Ttl>titvsa,  and 
a  little  book  by  Mr.  Bavenscro/t,  on  “  Town  Gardening” 
(lioutledgcJfWill  give  you  some  hints.] 

12804.  —  Pruning  Filbert  trees.  —  I  kept  some 
Filberts  years  ago  until  they  spurted,  when  my  children 

Slanted  them,  and  they  were  afterwards  transplanted  till 
tiey  CTOw  8  feet  high  ;  but  rarely  produced  any  numl>er 
of  nuto.  I  stumped  them  down  to  8  feet,  and  now  they 
have  shot  out  in  a  number  of  shoots  from  a  few  Inches  to 
2  feet  long.  I  want  to  know  how  to  prune  them  now  the 
female  blossoms  (tho  little  pink-tippea  buds)  are  showing, 
so  as  to  keep  them  dow'n  like  Gooseberry  bushes,  as,  I  am 
informed,  is  done  in  Kent. —Sabrina. 

[1‘ru/ie  them  as  you  would  a  Gooseberry  or  Currant  busA.] 

12805.— Rhododendrons.— I  got  some  Hybrid  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  four  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  doing  well 
in  sandy  peat,  and  are  forming  good  bushy  shrubs,  though 
they  appw  to  blossom  only  every  second  year.  Several 
of  them,  and  apparently  the  meet  vigorous,  are  throwing 
up  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  Should  I  allow  these 
to  grow,  or  remove  them?  The  stems  of  some  of  tho 
plants  being  rather  bare  this /'collar"  of  young  leaves 
improves  their  appearance  — J.  K.,  Killiney,  co.  Dublin. 

[Leave  the  shoots  springing  Jrom  the  base  of  the  plant, 
unless  they  (vroceed  frotn  Mow  the  graft,  the  stock  being  the 
common  ranXy.] 

12806.— Solutions  of  chemicals. —When  should  I 
water  tho  garden  with  a  strong  solution  of  chemicals  that 
produce  flowers  T— Hahdwork. 

[The  ncare.ft  approach  to  this  experiment  that  we  ourselves 
ever  tried  was  in  our  budding  years,  when  we  watered  a 
fine  batch  of  Chrysanthemums  with  very  strong  liquid 
manure.  The  next  morning  the  foliage  was  all  in  mourning, 
and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  we  found  the  plaixts  were  dead. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  strong  solutions  of  chemicals  ajui 
other  unnatural  notions, and  thinkhow  little  Suture,  with  all 
her  beautiful  woodlands  and  mountain  pastures,  has  to  do 
with  strong  chenucals.  In  one  of  your  othar  questions  you 
do  not  say  why  you  wish  to  use  line  water  or  powJer.J 


12808.— StiWting  Gloxinias.- When  should  Gloxinia 
be  started,  and  Bhoold  all  the  earth  be  taken  off  the  roots 
when  repotting?  Should  they  be  watered  before  repotting? 
— C.  D.  A. 

[Shake  the  earth  from  the  roots,  and  repot  injresh  soil. 
If  the  soil  is  tolerably  moist  water  will  not  be  retjuired  until 
the  tubers  begin  to  sprout.  They  vwy  he  started  any  time 
after  the  present,  according  to  when  ycu  want  them  in 
flower.  Gloxinias  should  be  raised  from  seed,  and,  if  it  is 
sown  in  early  spring  in  holheds,  the  secdlingi  will  fl.owcr  the 
’  same  year  ] 

12809.— Culture  of  Orach.— I  should  be  much 
obliged  If  some  reader  of  Garokki.no  would  (l)give  me  par- 
tiouiars  of  the  culture  of  Orach  Atriplex  hortensis.  And 
(2)  state  whether  the  suMect  has  been  treated  of  in  Garden - 
INO  Illustrated  since  January,  1882,  and  where  the  plant 
is  to  bo  go!  ?— A  Dutch  Okficer. 

(1.  This  plant  may  be  raised  from  seed  as  a  young  hardy 
annual.  Sow  it  tn  au  open  border  in  April,  or  any  time 
from  March  to  May,  and  thin  out  the  young  plants  in  good 
time.  2.  No;  as  it  is  never  grown  in  England  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  though  it  is  in  France.] 

12810. -Llllum  aura  turn  bulb.— In  October  last  I 
^ot  A  Lilium  auraium  bulb  from  Holland,  and  then  potted 
It  It  has  sinos  been  in  a  greenhouse  where  heat  has 
been  kept  up  to  between  40  and  60  degs.  during  winter, 
but  there  is  yet  no  appearance  of  growth.  The  Bulb  was 
a  very  fine-looking  large  one,  and  rather  expensive.  Will 
anyone  tell  me  whether  it  ie  unusually  long  in  ihowing 
growth,  and  If  so,  what  should  I  do?— Auratum. 

[You  may  wait  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  if  no  sign  of  grovik 
appears,  you  xnay  rest  assured  that  the  bulb  has  decayed.  A 
better  plan,  however,  would  be  to  turn  the  bulb  out  of  the  pot, 
and  sec  in  what  condition  it  is.] 

12811.— Tao3onla  Van  Volxeml.— I  should  be  glad 
of  a  few  directions  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  this 
climber.  I  have  one  in  a  large  sixed  and,  althougli 
it  grew  freely  last  year,  it  showed  no  sign  of  blossoming. 
It  18  in  a  cool  oonsorvatora’  and  tho  temperature  has  never 
fallen  below  40  degs.,  yet  It  is  losing  most  of  the  old  leaves. 
Should  it  be  cut  back  or  not  to  induce  flowering?  I  can¬ 
not  plant  it  out  having  no  border  in  conserratorv'.— Wm. 
Hart,  S.W. 

(You  hare  it  in  the  right  place,  hnl  you  ought  to  plant  it 
out  in  a  nice  little  Iwrdxr  of  free  loamy  soil.  Keep  it  clean, 
and  treat  it  well,  train  it  up  pillars,  arches,  or  under  the 
roof,  and  it  will  grow  and  flower  l^eauf  [fully.] 

12812.— Algerian  Clematla.— I  have  several  plants 
of  Clematis  raised  5  years  ago  from  seed  sent  me  from 
Algeria.  The  name  given  me  at  the  time  was  Clematis 
oirrhoea,  and  tho  plant  was  described  as  winter  flowering 
and  yellow  flowered.  I  have  tried  plants  in  a  warm  vinery, 
stove,  planted  out  in  a  cold  house,  and  in  the  open  air.  I 
have  also  given  it  away  to  several  people  w’ho  have  tried 
it  under  various  conditions,  but  none  of  the  plants  have 
ever  flowered.  Can  any  reader  of  Gardbsi.so  suggest  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  shall  make  it  flower  ?  The  plants 
are  very  strong  and  healthy.— S.  M. 

[A  little  patience  is  all  you  want.  We  have  no  experience 
of  the  plant  in  Yorkshire,  lut  we  know  it  flowers  ^ofusely 
in  Surret/  and  near  Dublin  in  the  open  air.  Last  autumn 
ice  saw  it  in  B-rkcleu  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  in  the  green¬ 
house,  flowering  freely.  It  may  be  easily  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house,  but  those  who  l>w  in  mild  districts  ant  near  the  sea 
should  try  to  get  it  established  in  the  open  air,  putting  it  in 
a  warm  corner  among  s^iruhs.] 

12813.— Insects  on  Ferns.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  directions  about  the  treatment  of  my  Ferns  ?  For 
some  years  the  fronds  have  been  eaten  aw’ay  by  some 
small  insect,  but  I  cannot  detect  anything.  The  fern- 
house  has  b^n  white-washed  several  times.  1  enclose  a 
specimen. — B.  H. 

irh«  injuries  to  your  Ferns  are  not  very  recent,  and  I 
could  not  find  any  insects  on  the  fronds.  If  there  is  any 
fresh  damage,  and  you  cannot  find  any  insects  on  them 
during  the  day,  search  the  plants  carefully  with  alight  at 
night.  Many  insects  hide  themselves  during  the  day 
among  the  roots,  under  moss,  and  any  shelter  they  ran  find. 
-G.  8.  8  ] 

UNANSWERED  (QUERIES. 

12613.— Outdoor  aviary.— Will  any  reader  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  build,  and  the  best  birds  to  stock,  an 
outdoor  aviary  ?— Southsea. 

12521  —Window  box  —I  have  a  window  box  about  3 
feet  6  inches  16  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  high,  covered  in 
wito  glass.  The  aspect  is  south-west-  What  flowers  would 
be  most  suitable  for  It?— B  B.  C.,  Birmingham. 

12470.— Annuals  for  cutting:.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  a  list  of  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  having  white 
or  light-coloured  flowers  suitable  for  cutting  (or  bouquets, 
etc.  7— Novicb. 

12651.  — Dwarf  annuals  wltb  varlegfated 
follagre.- If  any  reader  oould  give  me  a  list  of  dwarf 
annosJs  with  variegated  foliage  for  carpet  bedding  I  should 
feel  very  much  oblige  1.— Onb  who  has  Rkad  tub  Papbr 
Since  its  Cokmbncbmrnt. 


12807.— Pruning:  fruit  trees  and  bushea— 
Will  you  give  some  concise  instructions  in  Gardbxinq  as 
to  how  to  prune  standard  young  Apple  trees  in  orchard, 
and  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  in  kitchen  garden  ?— 
8.  M.  W, 

[For  standard  Apples  slightly  shorten  the  young  shoots 
round  the  outside  of  the  trees,  always  cutting  back  to  an  out¬ 
side  bud.  Remove  any  cross-^wing  shoots  entirely,  and  the 
other  shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  cut  to  within  2  inches  or 
S  inches  qf  their  bau.  This  is  called  *'  spurring,”  and  fruit 
will  come  on  these  spurs.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
less  the  trees  are  cut  about  the  sooner  fruit  will  appear.  A 
Block  Currant  may  be  pruned  hard.  Cut  the  o' d,  black-look¬ 
ing  branches  out  every  winter  close  home ;  then  there  will  be 
a  constant  supply  of  young  wood,  which  is  what  is  wanted. 
Do  not  tip  the  branches  unless  the  tree  is  getttna  too  large. 
Red  Currants  require  to  be  cut  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  Shorten  every  shoot,  "spurring,”  in  fact,  to 
within  2  inches  or  3  inches  at  the  most  from  the  joint  where 
such  shoots  left  the  old  wood  the  previous  sprfn<7.  Asregards 
Gooseberry  trees,  do  not  let  the  tips  of  the  borughs  drag  on  the 
ground,  and  do  not  let  the  middle  of  the  trees  get  smothered 
with  branchss.  Any  long,  sti'aggling  branches  tip  off  a  few 
inches.  IM  pruning  always  have  regard  to  the  shape  you 

lst\  assume,  and  so  restrain  any  straggling 

give  the  tree  an  unsightly  opprar^j^^  p| 


12552.— Holly  timber.- Can  any  reader  of  Oardbnino 
inform  me  as  to  the  best  market  for  Holly  timber?  I 
have  several  fine,  straight,  smooth  trees  varying  in  girtli 
from  20  inches  to  30  inches,  and  I  want  to  know  where 
these  oould  be  best  disposed  of,  and  what  would  bo  the 
approximate  value  of  such  wood  ?— Curator. 

12611.— Irish  creels.— Will  “A  Lancashire  Poultry 
keeper  ’’  who  wrote  to  Gardbniso  of  Nov.  22,  kindly  inform 
me  where  I  oould  procure  a  setting  or  two  of  Irish  creels 
cgOT,  which  he  recommends  so  highly  for  laying  pnrfKises  i 
I  should  not  mind  having  a  o  mple  or  so  of  the  birds  them¬ 
selves,  also  tho  Bolton  grey,  which  he  also  speaks  highly 
of  -M.  B. 

12612.— Breeding:  cut-throats.- Having  lately  had 
cut-throats  given  me  (one  male  and  two  females),  I  shouW 
like  to  bre^  them  ;  being,  however,  a  novice  at  it.  I 
should  bo  grateful  for  any  information  upon  the  subject. 
As  they  are  more  dlflloult  to  breed  than  canaries,  and  do 
they  require  the  same  treatment  ?  Should  they  all  three 
bo  put  Into  breeding  cage  (I  have  no  room  for  an  aviary) 
ancf  left  there  till  young  birds  are  brought  up,  and  when  ? 
Ought  also  sham  eggs  to  be  substituted,  and  what  food  do 
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TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS.  give  oat  the  strong  scent  which  iajpeouliar  to  plant  emit  a  phosphorescent  light  ?  If  so,  it  can 

■  the  plant.  The  author  of  **  The  Tonr  round  only  be  seen  daring  the  night,  or  in  the  dark. 

A  irr  nwc'PT'N’n  imwu'V’  my  Garden  notices  the  tradition,  and  is  in-  If  ho  means  the  former,  I  really  fail  to  see  how 

^  QiiniTT  V  ”  putting  it  to  the  test  of  actual  experi-  the  plant  can  possibly  survive  such  an  ordeal. 

bUCKLh.  ment ;  but  some  obstacle  always  occurs  at  the  But,  if  the  latter,  I  should  not  bo  mnch  sur- 

There  is  a  Honeysuckle,  which,  I  think,  is  not  critical  moment,  and  the  Fraxinella  experiment  pris^,  as  such  cases  are  to  be  found  in  some 
generally  known,  that  flowers  naturally  about  is  not  carried  out.  Perhaps  the  wise  and  witty  kinds  of  fungi,  decayed  wood,  and  other  things, 
Christmas.  Its  name  is  Lonicera  fragrantissiuia,  Alphonse  Karr  had  his  own  reasons  for  holding  I  believe.  If  your  correspondent  would  ex- 
and  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Fortune’s  introductions  from  the  question  thus  in  suspense,  lest  so  beautiful  plain  the  subject,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged, 
the  north  of  China ;  and,  although  not  so  large  an  idea  should  be  too  rudely  dispelled  if  —I.  I.  Kidd,  Lyiin,  Norfolk. 

and  showy  as  some,  it  is  of  mreat  value  for  work-  brought  to  the  test  of  fact.  For  my  own  - ; - 

ing  into  touquets  or  using  for  button-holes,  for  part  I  have  ventured  to  try,  and  the  experiment  QTrnwv'  prnpicTc*  r*A'r  AT/\nm?a 

either  of  which  purposes  its  pale,  highly-  failed.  Does  John  Clark,  of  Auotermuchty,  write 

perfumed  blossoms  are  particularly  adapted.  If  of  what  he  has  himself  seen,  when  he  says  that  In  common  fairness  to  the  vast  number  now  in- 
grown  in  pots  and  kept  pinched  in  so  as  to  induce  *'the  plants  being  ignited  when  in  full  flower  terested  in  gardening,  amd  especially  to  those 
a  lot  of  small,  twiggy  shoots,  it  is  very  florifer-  get  in  a  blaze  of  flame,  and  are  still  none  the  amateurs  aMut  to  enter  into  it,  I  think  the 
CUB,  and  also  when  trained  to  a  wall  having  a  |  worse  for  it  ?*’  Or  have  any  other  readers  of  |  remarks  of  **  Enthusiast  *’  in  Xo.  307  ought  not 
sunny  aspect,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  |  Gabdsnino  ever  succeeded  in  producing  this  to  pass  without  comment.  Although  an  amateur 
as  every  joint  or  bud  then  emits  blooms,  which  most  unique  phenomenon  ?  I  venture  to  raise  of  only  seven  or  eight  years’  experience,  I  have 
are  produced  for  some  time  in  succession,  this  question  as  one  which  is  worthy  of  the  grown  vegetables  equal  in  every  way  to  any 
The  great  advantage  of  growing  this  particular  attention  of  botanists  as  well  as  florists,  and  on  illustrations  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  l^st  cata- 
kind  is  that,  without  anv  artificial  heat  what-  which  a  collection  of  well-authenticated  evidence  logues  of  the  day,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
ever,  the  sweet  odours  of  this  favourite  class  of  would  be  of  value.  I  find  the  following  account  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  have  seen  flowers 
plants  may  be  enjoyed  at  a  dull  time  of  the  year,  of  the  Fraxinella  in  Professor  Balfour’s  Botany  :  I  CTown  by  them  equal  in  size,  while  for  beauty, 
as  all  it  requires  is  a  little  shelter  from  the  ^  **  Some  of  the  species  of  Dictamnus,  such  as  |  delicacy  of  colour,  and  effect  it  would  be  im- 


wintry  blast,  and  when  this  is  afforded  quanti 
ties  of  flowers  may  be  gathered 
from  it.  The  best  way  to  treat  it 
when  it  is  used  as  a  pot  plant  is 
to  spur  or  prune  it  back  a  little 
every  spring  just  before  the  young 
growth  commences,  so  as  to  get 
as  many  fresh  shoots  as  possiMe, 
and  if  the  heads  are  nipped  out 
well  they  will  break  again  and 
form  fine  bushy  heads.  Two  or 

three  of  these  placed  in  a  green-  Allow  me  to  add  my  testimony 

house  wonld  quite  scent  the  air,  _ /1\  ^  an  “An  Enthusiast 

and  last  till  any  of  the  other  ^  j  /  Gardening,”  in  your  issue  of 

varietb  s  can  be  got  in.  The  best  /  Vy )  /  M  January  24th,  as  to  the  worthless- 

of  these  for  forcing  are  the  shrubby  \  fra  ’  ®o*call®<^  coloured 

kinds,  such  as  Ledebourii,  prtecox  flowers,  and  especially  of  the  now 

and  odoratissima ;  but  most  of  the  \  \  V  Primula  referred  to.  I  also  re- 

climbing  varieties  are  amenable  ceivod  an  Ulustrated  catalogue 

to  the  same  treatment,  and  when  f  i  from  Messrs. - .  Tempted  by 

somewhat  stunted  in  pots  partake  f'w  \  i  the  exceeding  beauty  of  colour  of 

a  good  deal  of  the  habit  of  the  f  f  •  V \y  the  blue  Primula,  as  therein  re¬ 
former.  All  the  different  sorts  of  i  ^1.,..  r/  ^  \  /  ^ ' v  Nm  presented,  I  bought  a  5d.  packet 

Honeysuckle  may  be  propagated  \  /  ""  ^  of  seed.  One  seed  only  came  up, 

in  several  different  wavs,  and  cut-  jU  ^  produced  a  nice  plant  with 

tings  put  in  of  the  half-ripened  m  a  flowers  of  a  pale,  sickly  lilac  hue. 

young  wood  will  strike  freely  ^  ll  ^  I  sent  a  specimen  to  Messrs. - , 

under  glasses  in  sandy  soil  on  any  \ expressing  my  disappointment, 

open  larder,  or  they  may  readily  to  know  if  any  of  the 

be  increased  by  layers  ;  but  these  ^  produced  flowers  at  all 

take  a  year  to  root  sufficiently  to  the  illustrated  advertisement. 

be  sevepd  from  the  parent  plant.  f  I  need  hardly  add  that  Messrs. - 

Short  pieces  of  the  tender  growths  have  taken  no  notice  of  my  letter, 

taken  off  with  a  heel  in  spring,  ^EH|j  l\  ^  remain,  sir,  your  obedient 

and  placed  in  moist  heat,  soon  \\  servant,— A  Disappointed  Enthu- 

make  plants,  and  this  is  the  most  \\  siast. 

expeditious  mode  of  working  op  a  y\ 

stock. _ S.  D.  \\  I  find  in  your  issue  of  January 

\\  y  24th  a  letter  from  one  who  styles 

Ootoneaater  frigida. — This  u  himself“AnEnthasiastinQardeD- 

makes  a  showy  object  among  trees  X  ^g-’*  He  states  that  he  has  paid 

and  shrubs  in  early  winter.  It  is  \r  '  great  attention  to  the  vegetable 

of  robust  growth,  not  particular  department  in  his  garden,  and  that 

as  to  soil,  and  produces  freely  ^  fragrant  winter  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fragrantiaeimaX  a  first-rate  gardener,  but  is 

large  bunches  of  bright  red  yearly  doomed  to  disappointment 

fruits.  These,  too,  seem  less  liable  to  bo  j  degree  that  the  atmosphere  around  them  ]  because  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  seedsmen’s 
attacked  by  birds  them  those  of  many  other  j  becomes  inflammable  in  hot,  dry,  and  calm  !  catalogues.  He  says  that  neither  himself  nor  his 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  therefore  remain  in  ,  weather.”  Perhaps  the  success  of  the  experi- '  gardener  have  been  able  to  grow  Pew  5^  inches 
perfection  for  a  long  time.  Their  depth  of  ment  may  therefore  depend  to  some  extent  upon  |  long  and  1^  inch  wide,  or  Beans  10|  inches  long, 
colour  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  season,  locality,  and  other  similar  conditions.  Now,  sir,  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion 

plants,  no  doubt  owing  to  their  being  raised  And  it  would  bo  desirable  to  learn  what  these  that  neither  “  Enthusiast  ”  nor  his  man 

zroin  seed.  Comparatively  common  though  it  conditions  are.  At  the  same  time  may  I  beg  have  grown  for  exhibition,  or  been  at  any 
be,  it  is  certainly  better  worth  the  attention  of  for  information  on  the  raising  of  the  Fraxinella  exhibition.  1  am  only  a  cottage  gardener 
planters  than  many  more  often  employed  by  from  seed.  None  that  I  have  ever  sowed  has  in  one  of  the  coldest  localities  in  England, 
them. — A,  germinated,  though  I  have  tried  both  florists’  and  I  grow  Peas  last  season  6  inches  long  for 

REPLIES.  seeds  and  also  that  which  I  have  gathered  and  exhibition,  and  Beans  the  season  before  last  12\ 

12406  Ungainly  Yews.— It  would  hardly  be  safe  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Have  others  experienced  inches  long.  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  blame 
to  cut  the  branches  in  close  to  the  stem,  so  as  to  leave  it  the  same  difficulty  7 — LINCOLNSHIRE  Rkctor.  the  seedsmen  when  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we 
bMe  ;  but  they  may  safely  be  shortened  to  within  6  inches  t  au  a  _ai  j  j-  rin  nnf  crmor  vAantables  and  flowers  to  perfection, 

of  it  Operate  the  middle  of  March,  and  they  wUl  break  -  I  was  rather  startled  reading  your  corre-  ^ojxol  grow  vegetaDlM  nowers  w  periocw^ 

into  growth  when  the  time  arrives  for  them  to  do  so.—  spondent’s  (Mr.  John  Clark)  remarks  upon  the  ,  I  i^*^®  ^  grower  for  exhibition  tor  upwards 

'  _  mbieot  of  the  above  title,  which  appeared  in  of  twenty-five  y we,  and  I  find  *!>**  ‘vory  y«M 

Holly  tree.-The  roots  have  iggne  of  Jan.  31st.  Ho  writes  as  follows  :  I  there  is  something  to  be  learnt.  The  e^est 
J^^^The  Wing  bueh  hi  one  of  oar  be.t  early  |  thing  in  thU  world  is  to  grumble  Beuig  . 
loam  or  rott  n  dung,  or  even  the  latter  only,  to  a  dUtance  autunm  herbaceous  plants,  named  Fraxinella,  member  of  the  Horticulture!  Society  I  com^ted 

“  tho  rod  and  the  white.  Both  of  them  omit  a  with  twelve  gardeners  last  season,  and  took  the 
flOTSt  ““  'onaa-  p.culUr  phoephorone  when  in  fnU  flower,  and  b"*  pn“  «n  white  Ooiono. 

_ _ _ being  ignited  at  that  time  the  plants  get  in  a  A  Saddleworth  Amateur. 

«  a  .  blaze  of  flame,  and  are  still  none  the  worse  for  _ 

Au  old  it.”  Does  your  correspondent  mean  that  the 

tradition  that  the  ^  raxinella  catches  fire  when  flowers  of  the  plant  secrete  a  kind  of  phosphor-  “  Scotib"  writes  to  "sgroo  with  us  thst  the  i^oats©®d«>« 

:.\l\w.“th^a7?hi.  Z^ld  ufaiue.  rndL™*iitea'S"^^^ 

Ueet  with  oil 
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I  D.  Fraxinella,  abound  in  volatile  oil  to  such  a  possible  to  flatter  them  in  any  illostration  by 

whomsoever  brought  out.  It  is 
hardly  fair  that  “  Enthusiast  ” 
should  use  his  own  failure  to  dis- 
^ courage  others,  and  I  would  advise 
P\  ^  some  good  shows,  and 

/  1/  \  then  ^ve  your  readers  the  benefit 

^ m  \  experience.  —  Another 

<C  -  m/  Enthusiast  in  Gardening. 


A  fragrant  winter  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fragrantisslmaX 
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WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS.— III.  yellow  and  checking  the  production  of  bloom. 

I  have  seen  a  large  houeeful  of  Raspail 
Pelaboontum,  quite  a  blaze  of  bloom  one  week,  and  ten  days 

Zonal  Gkraniums  (or,  more  properly  speak-  afterwards  a  perfect  ^reck,  half  the  leaves 
ing.  Pelargoniums)  are  among  the  most  valuable  dropped,  the  rest  quite  yellow,  and  scarcely  a 
of  plants  for  producing  bloom  during  the  dark  decent  bit  of  bloom  to  be  seen  ;  and  this  on  the 
days.  Immense  quantities  of  the  blooms  of  very  outskirts  of  an  outer  suburb  of  London, 
these  plants  are  brought  into  Covent  Garden  where  open  fields  surround  the  place  on  three 
market  from  Christmas  onward,  and  indeed  at  sides  at  lea^t.  Such  a  fog  has  been  known 
every  season  of  the  year  ;  but  of  course  they  to  go  down  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  into  the 
are  mnch  more  valuable  from  October  to  April  country  (from  the  outer  circle  of  London), 
or  thereabouts  than  in  the  summer  seasor,  carrying  its  poisonous  eflects,  and  a  thick 
when  almost  everyone  can  cut  his  own.  peppering  of  soot,  wherever  it  went.  But  in 
Most  market  growers  set  apart  one  or  more  clear  country  air  a  wonderful  amount  of  bloom 
houses  entirely  for  the  production  of  **cut  may  be  had,  with  proper  attention  to  the 
scarlet,”  as  it  is  termed,  such  houses  being  matters  of  light,  air,  warmth,  and  watering, 
generally  low,  span-roofed  (with  wide  panes  of  Some  growers  prefer  old  plants  that  have  been 
glass  which  are  kept  as  clean  as  possible),  well  cut  back  and  repotted,  others  use  spring-struck 
heated,  well  ventilated,  and  often  from  100  to  plants  grown  on  to  48’s,  and  stood  out-of-doors 
‘200  feet  or  more  in  length,  by  about  1*2  feet  in  in  a  sunny  place  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
width.  The  plants  arc  generally  grown  in  latter  part  of  the  summer,  keeping  them  almost 
5  inch  pots,  though  sometimes  6- inch  or  even  dry,  and  removing  all  flower-buds  as  they  are 
larger  sizes  are  employed.  The  plants  are  well  seen.  Such  plants,  when  brought  into  a  house 
supplied  with  water,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  with  gentle  heat  in  October,  and  more  liberally 
guano  or  some  other  stimulant  is  given ;  an  watered,  commence  at  once  to  throw  up  a 
average  temperature  of  60  degs.  or  Co  degs.  is  wonderful  quantity  of  bloom,  and  are  what  we 
maintained,  and  air  given,  chiefly  at  the  apex  of  ourselves  prefer.  Others,  again,  strike  their 
the  roof,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  cuttings  in  June  or  July,  and  grow  them  straight 
Under  these  circumstances  bloom  is  freely  pro-  on,  with  plenty  of  air,  however,  indoors  ;  and  I 
duced,  and  if,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  have  seen  such  plants  as  fine  and  full  of  flower 
the  house  stands  in  a  good  open  position,  and  at  Christmas  as  anyone  could  desire.  As  a  rule 
gets  plenty  of  sunlight,  the  flowers  expand  zonals  do  best  on  shelves  or  wooden  stages 
well,  and  such  a  house  will  often  afford  as  near  the  glass,  and  over  the  hot- water  pipes,  so 
bright  a  display  of  colour  at  Christmas  as  a  that  there  is  always  a  circulation  of  air  all 
well-grown  bed  of  Geraniums  out-of-doors  at  round  the  plants  even  when  the  ventilators  are 
midsummer.  The  blooms  are  carefully  cut  closed  ;  but  I  have  seen  very  good  plants  on  a 
three  times  a  week,  no  truss  being  removed  that  solid  ash  bed,  if  not  too  far  from  the  light, 
is  likely  to  bo  larger  or  better  in  a  day  or  two  But  where  cut  flowers  are  not  so  much  an 
more.  If  single,  the  blooms  are  carefully  object  as  a  fine  display  of  large  trusses,  we 
gummed,  to  prevent  the  petals  falling,  and  they  strongly  advise  the  employment  of  a  selection  of 
are  then  tied  up  in  bunches  of  ten  or  twelve  the  best  named,  or  florists’  varieties,  with 
sprays  together,  and  sent  to  market,  where  large  blooms.  A  really  well-grown  batch  or 
they  bring  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  bunch,  or  some-  houseful  of  the  best  of  these  is,  under  favourable 
times,  in  severe  weather,  when  flowers  are  circumstances,  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  if,  in 
scarce,  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  or  more  each,  some  cases  at  least,  the  pips  are  not  quite  so 
Market  growers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  for  large,  or  the  colour  so  bright,  as  in  the  height 
large  trusses,  but  cultivate  only  those  kinds  of  summer,  yet  the  trusses  last  much  longer  in 
that  produce  a  quantity  of  medium-sized  perfection  than  they  do  in  hot  weather,  and  it 
heads  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  On  the  always  seems  to  us  that  a  well-bloomed  zonal 
whole,  the  old  Vesuvius  is  more  grown  than  is  a  much  more  striking  object  at  Christmas 
any,  l^ing  very  dwarf  and  free  in  habit,  and  of  than  in  July.  A  flue  display  of  the  best  named 
a  very  good  constitution  ;  some,  however,  prefer  sorts  is  usually  to  be  seen  at  Swanley  at  almost 
West  Brighton  Gem,  &c.  Doubles  have  lately  any  season,  but,  though  several  miles  nearer 
been  more  grown  than  formerly,  as  the  public  London,  we  had,  in  the  middle  of  November, 
find  they  do  not  drop  like  the  single  kinds.  Of  plenty  of  plants  bearing  bold  well-opened  pips 
these  Wonderful  (scarlet)  is  a  great  favourite  ;  2  inches  to  inches  in  diameter.  Pots  6  inches 
Madame  Thibaut  (purple  pink),  another  ;  and  or  7  inches  across  are  about  the  beat  size  for  the 
Candidissima  plena,  Madame  A.  Baltet,  and  plants  to  bloom  in  ;  and  they  should  be  either 
more  recently  the  comparatively  new  Flocon  spring  struck  cuttiugs  grown  on  with  plenty  of 
de  Neige,  all  good  double  whites,  are  much  sun  and  air,  or  old  plants  that  have  been 
grown  by  some,  and  generally  sell  well,  though  cut  back,  started  again,  and  repotted.  They 
they  do  not  flower  so  freely  as  the  singles,  should  be  potted  quite  hard  in  a  rich,  rough 
Eureka  is  about  the  best  single  white,  at  least,  loam,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  manorial 
up  to  (^uite  recently,  though  Madame  Vancher  matter,  and,  like  those  previously  treated  of, 
and  W  hite  Clipper  are  still  grown  by  some,  should  have  a  position  in  the  lightest,  airiest 
Two  new  whites  have,  however,  been  recently  structure  availaole,  in  an  open  situation,  where 
introduced,  which  will,  if  even  part  of  what  is  the  maximum  of  sunshine  and  light  will  act  on 
said  about  them  be  true,  entirely  eclipse  all  the  plants.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is 
older  varieties  ;  these  are  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  choice  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  for 
single,  perfect  in  form  and  all  other  respects  blooming  in  winter.  The  following  list  con- 
apparently,  and  l^a  Cygne,  double,  equally  tains  only  those  that  we  have  ourselves  tried, 
meritorious.  These  are  said  to  give  grand  and  invariably  obtained  good  results  from : 
results  in  winter,  but  have  not  h^  anything  Lizzie  Brooks,  soft  rosy  scarlet,  very  large  ; 
like  an  extended  trial  yet.  But  of  all  the  Tom  Bowling,  a  large  scarlet,  of  fine  form  and 
double  scarlets  we  have  yet  seen,  by  far  the  colour  ;  Hettie,  light  magenta  crimson,  one  of 
most  desirable  and  useful  in  every  way  is  the  best  and  moat  beautiful ;  Kleon,  another 
F.  V.  Raspail  (syn.  Winter  Queen),  a  double  of  fine  scarlet ;  De  Lessepa,  scarlet,  large ;  Colonel 
a  very  rich  shade  of  crimson  scarlet,  producing  Seely,  crimson  scarlet,  with  white  eye,  very 
freely  very  fine  trusses  and  pips  ;  the  latter  we  fine  ;  H.  M.  Pollett,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
have  often  had  considerably  larger  than  a  crown  last ;  Celia,  rosy  lake,  large  and  round  pips  ; 
piece.  This  variety,  though  of  a  very  vigorous  Metis,  a  magnificent  soft  crimson;  P.  N.  Frager, 
habit,  does  not,  like  the  old  doubles,  run  to  scarlet ;  and  W.  B.  Miller,  scarlet ;  John 
growth,  but  seems  to  expend  all  its  energies  in  Gibl^ns,  fiery  scarlet,  very  narge  ;  Gathome 
the  production  of  bloom.  When  grown  near  Hardy,  scarlet,  splendid  shape ;  Nelly  Thomas, 
the  glass  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  air  it  is  very  rich  scarlet ;  J.  McIntosh,  crimson,  with  white 
dwarf  and  branching  in  habit,  and  though  it  re-  eye  ;  Aloides,  scarlet,  white  eye  ;  Mrs.  Lord, 

?[uires  a  good  warmth  to  expand  its  blooms  deep  crimson  ;  Ida  Walter,  deep  crimson,  one 
reely,  under  favourable  circumstances  it  is  very  of  the  very  finest ;  Lotis,  salmon  pink  ;  Fanny 
free -flowering,  and  for  beauty  and  general  use-  Catliu,  rich  salmon  ;  Kate  Farmer,  rosy  salmon, 
fulness  its  blooms  are  far  before  any  other  a  grand  thing  ;  Kate  Greenaway,  Mrs.  Robert- 
coloured  variety,  double  or  single.  All  these  son,  and  Queen  Matilda,  three  of  the  finest 
Geraniums  need  pure  country  air  to  give  any-  rose  pinks  extant ;  and  H.  Jacoby,  the  well- 
thing  like  good  results  in  winter ;  anywhere  known  deep  crimson.  Add  to  these  the 
near  London,  however  well  looked  after,  the  white  varieties  previously  mentioned,  and  a 
blooms  do  not  open  kindly  after  Novemher^t  grand  dbplay  may  be  made.  In  addition 
latest,  and  the  thick  ypllp^w  *‘Londoafparj/~^  ^  (with  several  others),  however, 

tioular  ”  fogs  come  down  about  mid-wiutep«d(r -we  liu^imunber  of  selected  seedlings  cl  ouv 
completely  {)oison  the  plants,  turning  the  foliage  own  iSt^g,  all  of  which  seem  to  do  remarkably. 


well  in  winter.  And  hero  it  may  be  remarked 
that  seedling  plants,  if  from  really  good  seed, 
give  wonderfully  good  results  ;  some  of  the 
finest  trusses  I  have  ever  seen  at  midwinter 
were  on  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  the  March 
previous.  Of  doubles,  in  addition  to  those  pre¬ 
viously  enumerated,  the  following  should  be 
grown :  Grand  Chan,  Faideherbe,  a  splendid 
deep  velvety  crimson,  and  much  the  best  in  this 
colour  ;  Gen.  Farre,  salmon  and  orange,  fine  ; 
C.  H.  Wagner,  purple-magenta,  very  free  and 
good  ;  J.  P.  Stahl,  rich  salmon,  large  and  fine  ; 
Mdme.  Leon  Dalloy,  delicate  blush,  extra ; 
Paul  Charbonnier,  fine  glowing  scarlet ;  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  orange -scarlet,  very  large  ;  Sir^ne, 
immense  pure  white ;  and  Lakenal,  purple- 
violet,  tine  colour.  It  must  be,  however,  under¬ 
stood  that  doubles  do  not  flower  so  freely, 
especially  in  winter,  as  the  single  kinds,  and 
also  that  they  require  from  5  degs.  to  10  degs. 
more  heat  to  open  the  blooms  properly,  or  a 
temperature  of  about  70  degs.,  and  seldom  less 
than  65  degs.  The  blooms,  however,  when  once 
expanded,  last  much  longer  than  the  singlesr 
and  are  more  useful  if  required  for  cutting. 

B.  C.  Ravenscrqft. 

(TV)  be  continued.) 

1 2615  &  1262G.— Plants  for  greenhouse. 
—The  following  plants  grow  very  well  in  my 
small  greenhouse  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin. 
I  suppose  I  may  call  it  unheated,  as  I  have  only 
a  “  I^at  Radiator  ”  to  keep  out  frost,  and  never 
light  it  except  during  very  foggy  or  frosty 
weather.  I  ao  not  venture  on  delicate  plants, 
as  at  list  these  have  but  “  a  struggle  for 
existence,”  and  I  consider  a  lot  of  hardy  plants, 
healthy  and  happy  looking,  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  a  selection  of  others  which  are 
either  a  constant  anxiety  or  liable  to  damp  off 
suddenly.  At  present  the  shelves  are  rather 
bare  of  flowers,  but  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  are 
getting  bravely  through  the  dull  days  and  have 
scarcely  lost  a  leaf.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Crocuses  are  beginning  to  show  colour,  and  pots 
of  Giant  Musk  are  sending  up  green  shoots,  and 
will  be  a  fine  show  by  May.  A  very  good  hardy 
plant  is  the  Com  Marigold  (Chrysanthenfum 
segetum).  My  plan  is  to  lift  it  from  a  field 
where  seedlings  are  to  be  found  about  Christmas, 
pot  it  in  4-inch  pots,  and  place  near  the  glass. 
Pot  on  and  feed  liberally,  and  these  plants  will 
make  a  great  show  of  colour  by  the  middle  of 
May,  and  until  the  Pelargoniums  (fancy)  come 
in.  These  are  also  very  good  plants  for  such  a 
structure— they  may  1^  a  little  late,  but  the 
blooms  ore  not  so  fragile,  and  last  much  longer 
than  where  heat  has  been  used.  Fuchsias  ore 
very  hardy  and  flourish  near  a  smoky  town, 
defying  “smuts”  and  repaying  any  attention 
bestowed  in  the  way  of  syringing  overhead  and 
stimulants.  Mine  lasted  until  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  were  housed,  and  then  were  cut  down 
and  wintered  in  a  light  window.  The  beat  of 
all  hardy  plants  are  the  Chrysanthemuins,  both 
early  and  late.  Give  them  light  and  air,  and, 
put  them  where  you  will,  they  yield  their  wealth 
of  bloom  to  anyone  who  cares  to  grow  them. 
They  commence  in  September,  or  earlier  if 
wished,  and  bring  one  over  dull  November  and 
up  to  Christmas,  and  I  fancy  that  with  careful 
selection  of  late  sorts  and  judicious  stopping 
one  may  prolong  the  blooming  of  this  useful 
plant  until  the  bulbs  and  even  the  Primroses 
are  round  again.  This  list  has  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  capabilities  of  a  cool  greenhouse  ; 
but  the  plants  I  have  named  are  those  which 
do  well  near  a  town  where  I  know  from  exjwri- 
enoe  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  kills  outright 
many  a  hardy  greenhouse  occupant,  and  so 
discourages  the  amateur  from  his  pursuit.  — 
Dublin  Amateur. 

-  Abutilon,  Acacias,  Aralia  Sieboldii, 

Amaryllis,  Acanthus,  Achiraenes,  Auricula, 
Azalea,  B^onia,  Bouvardia,  Bignonia,  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  Camellia,  Tree  Carnations,  Cine¬ 
raria,  Correa,  Chrysanthemum,  Clematis 
Cyclamen,  Datura,  Disa  grandiflora,  Daphne, 
Epacris,  Farfugium,  Ficus  elastica.  Fuchsia, 
Gloxinia,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  Heliotrope, 
Ixias,  Lapageria  rosea,  Nerine  sarniensis, 
Nicotiana  affinis,  Orchids  (Cypripedium), 
Palms,  Plumbago,  Pancratium  carribbffium, 
Pasriiflors.  edulis,  ;P.  Campbelli,  Pelargoniums, 
Primula  sinensili,  Roses  (Noisette  and  Tea), 
5fol£iXii:ini8,lSpir^a^|I4^8if^Al^  trust  “T.  C.” 
1  will  be  .^ble  ^tp  si>Up^fj]gn^  above  sumoient 
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varieties  to  meet  his  requirements.  Many  others 
might  be  given  with  colour,  habit,  &o.  ;  but, 
no  doubt,  the  editor  will  cry  sufficient.  I  may 
add  there  are  many  varieties  of  Ferns,  quite 
hardy  and  highly  ornamental,  which  can  easily 
be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood,  together 
with  many  bulbs  and  species  of  the  Lily  family, 
of  which  selections  can  be  made  from  any  of  the 
trade  catalogues. — A.  E.  A.,  Ipsvnch. 

12700.— Plants  for  grreenhouse.— J.  V. 
Battiscombe,  Leytonstone,  cannot  do  better 
than  plant  Lapageria  rosea  emd  its  variety,  alba, 
in  hb  greenhouse.  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Ferns, 
Lilies  of  the  V^alley,  and  Solomon’s  Seal  would 
do  well  in  a  shady  house ;  also  Ericas  and 
Epacris.  Fuchsias  and  Ro^  might  do,  but  I 
doubt  it  in  a  house  where  there  is  so  little  sun. 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  would  do  well,  and 
Palma  of  various  kinds.  J.  V.  Battiscombe 
might  try  a  red  and  white  Oleander.— 0ns  who 
Loves  Flowers. 

12607.— Raisingr  Zinnias  for  borders. 
— The  Zinnia  is  rather  a  tender  annual,  and  the 
seed  should  not  be  sown  until  the  beginning  of 
April.  Prepare  some  seed  pans  or  boxes  not 
less  than  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep.  The 
soil  should  be  rather  light,  and  rich,  and  sifted. 
Fill  the  pans  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and 
then  well  water  the  soil ;  sow  the  seed  thinly, 
and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil ;  then  place  the 
pans  in  a  greenhouse  at  the  warmest  end,  where 
they  can  remain  until  the  third  week  in  May, 
at  which  time  the  plants  should  be  large  enough 
to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Plant  out  in  a 
rich  soil  early  in  June.  Many  sow  the  seed  of 
Zinnias  too  early,  and  so  lose  their  plants  before 
the  time  to  plant  them  out.— J.  C.  C. 

-  If  you  have  the  convenience  of  a 

warm  house  or  hotbed,  sow  in  the  latter  end  of 
March,  and  when  the  plants  have  two  pair  of 
leaves  turn  them  out  into  a  cool  house  or  frame, 
BO  that  W  the  last  week  in  May  they  are  quite 
hardened,  and  may  be  planted  out  the  first 
week  in  June.  In  a  cool  house  or  frame  sow 
in  the  middle  of  April ;  the  plants  will,  of  course, 
not  be  so  large,  but  they  will  be  big  enough  to 
set* by  the  second  week  in  June.  When  the 
young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  put  separately  into  small  pots. — 
Byfleet. 

-  Like  moat  half  hardy  annuals  these 

require  to  be  raised  in  heat.  Sow  the  seed  in 
shallow  boxes  or  seed  pans,  and  when  about  2 
inches  to  3  inches  high  transplant  into  a  cool 
frame  or,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  into  a  border 
well  protected  from  cold  winds.  Sow  end  of 
March,  prick  off  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  and  plant  out  in  May  (according  to  the 
locality  and  season)  in  a  good  rich  soil  and 
sunny  situation.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  and 
the  plants  are  not  checked  in  their  growth  a 
tine  and  lasting  display  of  flowers  wiU  be  the 
result. — J.  P.,  Lancoihire, 

—  Sow  the  seed  in  a  hotbed  or  warm  (rreenhouse 
about  the  last  week  in  Maroh.  When  iarge  enough  to 
handle  they  should  be  hardened  off,  then  pricked  o^  into 
a  oold  frame  about  3  inches  apart  and  Hnally  transplanted 
to  their  blooming  quarters  early  in  June.— Robt.  IIates, 
Oraamert. 

12685. —  Tuberoses  not  flower ingr.— 
*'  Gertrude  ”  should  treat  her  Tuberoses  as 
follows  :  Shake  the  bulbs  out  of  the  pots  and 
repot  them  in  fresh  sandy  loam.  Put  plenty 
of  sand  immediately  round  the  bulbs  to  prevent 
them  rotting.  Plunge  them  in  bottom-heat  and 
do  not  water  until  the  leaves  appear ;  then 
water  sparingly  until  the  leaves  are  about 
3  inches  high.  After  that  you  can  hardly  give 
too  much  water.  They  should  have  all  the  sun 
possible,  and  in  summer  mine  have  bloomed 
standing  in  pots  out-of-doors  exposed  to  the 
full  sun.  If  Gertrude”  follows  the  above 
directions  carefully,  her  bulbs  (unless  th^  are 
old  and  worn-out)  cannot  fail  to  bloom.  When 
they  have  done  blooming  gradually  withhold 
water  until  they  are  at  rest.— One  who  Loves 
Flowers. 

12619.  —  Blue-flowered  OhryeaDthe- 
mum. — The  plant  yon  have  in  mind  is  in  all 
probability  Stokesia  cyanea,  a  blue- flowered 
composite,  quite  hardy,  but  for  which  our 
autumns  are  not  sufficiently  sunny.  It  is  an 
old  inmate  of  our  gardens,  but  from^the  abovo 
cause  but  little  grown  nowadh^  fswi 
market  gardenciri,  lujwev6i.-]y  j\?wi  ife/i 
largely,  planting  out  young  plants  for  tl^ 


summer  in  good  ground,  lifting  and  potting 
them  carefully  in  October,  and  placing  them 
under  glass,  where  the  flowers  expand  through 
November  and  the  early  part  of  December. 
Blue  flowers  being  so  scarce  at  that  time,  this 
Stokesia  should  be  much  grown  by  those  need¬ 
ing  cut  flowers.  Agatha's  calestis  is  another 
blue- flowered  composite,  but  it  bears  much 
smaller  blooms,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
taken  for  a  Chrysanthemum,  whereas  the 
Stokesia  might  be  by  the  inexperienced.  There 
is  certainly  no  blue-flowered  Chrysanthemum. 
— J.  CoRNHiLL,  Byjieet, 

12614.— Orchids  from  seed.— The  best 
way  to  deal  with  these  is  to  sow  the  seeds*near 
the  base  of  the  plants  from  which  the  ^ds 
have  been  gathered.  Say  a  pod  of  Cattleya 
seed  requires  to  be  sown :  I  would  select  a 
plant  of  any  common  variety  of  Cattleya  that 
had  been  well  established  for  at  least  twelve 
months  in  a  pot.  Sow  the  seeds  all  over  the 
surface,  and  keep  moderately  moist  until  the 
plants  appear.  It  requires  patience,  but  the 
best  way  is  to  let  the  plant  alone  until  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  large  enough  to  prick  out. — J.  D.  E. 

12720.— Lllium,  Euoharia  and  Polnset- 
tiaa.  —  1.  The  very  earliest  month  that 
**  Sinchen  ”  can  have  the  L.  auratum  in  bloom 
is  May,  and  then  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
forcing.  2.  If  she  gives  the  Eucharis  plenty  of 
heat  and  water  it  should  be  in  full  bloom  now. 
It  will  not  stand  a  lower  temperature  than 
6  degs.  Fah.  when  it  is  going  to  bloom.  3.  The 
reason  of  Poinsettias  losing  their  leaves  is  that 
thev  are  not  grown  in  sufficient  heat.  They 
will  not  stand  a  temperature  lower  than  55  dega. 
Fah.,  and  require  abundance  of  water.— One 
WHO  Love-s  Flowers. 


this  case  ;  but  the  roots  should  be  taken  about 
the  end  of  March,  before  the  fronds  appear. 
The  common  Ivy  also  grows  robustly  in  the 
same  case,  and  makes  a  good  deal  of  wood, 
which  might  almost  be  discredited  bv  those  who 
have  not  tried  it.  A  small  piece  will  soon  cover 
the  case  and  require  pruning  occasionally.  A 
bell-glass  answers  equally  well.  The  fountain 
can  only  be  provided  at  very  great  trouble  and 
inconvenience,  as  a  tank  should  be  raised  above 
the  case.  With  a  moderate  supply  of  water  and 
fair  drainage  no  false  bottom  to  carry  off  the  ' 
water  will  m  neoessary. — A.  £.  A.,  Stamford 
Hill, 

12617.— Primula  Sieboldi.— This  can  be 
flowered  in  a  conservatory,  but  cannot  well  be 
grown  there.  When  done  blooming  remove 
to  a  cool,  shady  place  in  the  open  air,  placing 
under  glass  again  in  November.  It  starts  into 
growth  in  March,  and  if  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
is  apt  to  become  weakly,  as  it  is  a  lover  of 
fresh  air  and  the  spring  sun.  The  best  position 
for  it  is  a  frame  where  in  fine  weather  the 
light  can  be  pulled  off,  leaving  air  on  night  and 
day.  In  this  way  a  strong  growth  is  made.  If 
kept  all  the  spring  in  a  greenhouie,  place  in 
a  light,  very  airy  position. ^J.  C.  B.  ^ 

-  This  Primula  is  one  of  the  moet  exquisite  perennia 

ftlants  for  pot  culture  or  rookwork  we  poMees,  oloominff 
rom  llarob  to  July  and  often  arain  in  the  autumn.  The 
spedee  from  which  this  variety  has  sprung  is  a  native  of 
Siberia.  The  plant  is,  therefore,  perfectly  hardy,  but  to  '' 
ensure  its  sucoessful  cultivation  perfect  drainage  is 
absolutely  necessary.  P.  alba  grandmora,  P.  roeea-alba, 

P.  maxima.— A.  E.  A.,  Ipswich. 

—  All  the  varieties  of  this  species  succeed  admirably 
in  an  unheated  house.  Place  the  pots  containing  the  ; 
plants  near  the  glass  if  possible,  as  the  stems  become  of  , 

an  inordinate  length  and  very  weak  unless  the  plants  I 

obtain  plenty  of  aur  and  light— J.  D.  E. 


12673.— Best  variety  of  plants.- The 
followiug  are  twelve  of  the  beat  Azaleas  Indica  : 
Alice,  rose  colour ;  Apollo,  white,  carmine 
stripes  ;  Charmer,  crimson  ;  Bernard  Andreas, 
violet  pu^le  ;  ditto,  white ;  Duo  de  Nassau, 
purple ;  Frederick  11. ,  scarlet ;  Iveryana, 
white ;  Mdlle.  L^onie  Van  Houtte,  white ; 
Monsieur  Thibaut,  orange ;  Sigismund  Rucker, 
pink  ;  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  rose.  Twelve 
good  Azalea  Ghents  are  :  Ambrosia,  red ;  Beauty 
of  Flanders,  fawn  and  pink  ;  Aurantia  major, 
orange ;  Benkii,  scarlet ;  Coccinea,  scarlet ; 
Emperor  of  Russia,  pink ;  Hoaneur  de  la 
Bel^que,  orange  ;  J  ulins  Ctesar,  crimson ;  Louis 
Bonaparte,  fawn;  Minerva,  salmon  ;  Nudiflora, 
pink ;  Pontica,  yellow ;  Prince  of  Orange, 
orange  ;  Rosea  rotnndifolia,  rosy  buff.  Camel¬ 
lias  :  Alba  plena,  Duchesse  Orleans,  Fimbriata, 
Jenny  Lind,  Imbricata,  The  Bride,  Victoria 
magnosa.  Prince  F.  William,  Grand  Frederick, 
Countess  of  Derby,  Cup  of  Beauty,  Elegans. 
Twelve  tree  Carnations:  Woodley’s  Scarlet, 
Wilson,  Mary  Morris,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Marshal  Ney,  James  Taylor,  Mrs.  F.  Burnaby, 
Dr.  Foster,  Ajax,  Guardsman,  Superb,  Mars. 
Twelve  good  Ixias  are :  Beauty  of  Norfolk, 
Golden  Drop,  Lady  Slade,  Pallas,  Nora,  Titus, 
Smiling  Mary,  Wonder,  Sarnia’s  Glory, 
(Donqueror,  Bucephalus,  Elvira.  There  are  but 
seven  kinds  of  Bouvardia,  as  follows  :  President 
Garfield,  Alfred  Neuner,  Dazzler,  Humboldti, 
jasminoides,  lougiflora.  Queen  of  Roses.  A 
good  nurseryman  would  be  the  best  to  give 
**  Amateur  ”  the  names  of  the  best  Crotons  and 
Dracoenaa  ;  but  they  will  not  grow  in  anything 
but  stove  heat.— One  who  Loves  Flowers. 

12629.— Primulas  and  Faohsias  not 
thrivingr. — If  the  plants  have  been  watered 
three  times  a  week  they  have  been  killed  with 
kindness.  Primulas  want  very  careful  watering 
at  all  times,  but  especially  in  winter,  the  rule 
being  never  to  water  them  unless  the  soil  is 
nearly  dry.  Ovc^watering  causes  the  roots  to 
perisn  and  the  foliage  to  damp  off.  Fuschias 
require  absolute  rest  in  winter,  and  should  not 
be  watered  more  than  once  or  twice  from 
November  till  the  middle  of  February,  when 
they  should  be  pruned  back,  leaving  only  two 
^es  of  the  wood  made  the  previous  season. — 
J.  C.  B. 

12466.— Small  grlasa  fernery.— A  small 
glass  fernery  or  Wardian  case  of  zinc  might  bo 
purchased  for  about  lOs.,  and  would  look  neater 
and  last  longer  than  anything  of  the  kind  home¬ 
made.  I  have  had  one  of  ^is  kind — i.c.,  zinc 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  dwarf- 
gnssrlng  Fern,  commonly  found  hedge¬ 

rows  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  grow  to  perfection  In 


12612.— Seeds  of  Freesia.— Seeds  of  these  may  be 
obtained  from  the  leading  houses  In  the  trade. 

12647.— Hyacinths  In  water — l  6nd  that  a  piece 
of  charcoal  in  the  water  (about  rise  of  Waluut)  will  k^  it 
In  good  condition  for  about  two  months.— W.  W.  H. 


BOSBS. 

OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES. 

Why  these  grand  old  Rosea,  which  years  ago 
were  grown  and  appreciated,  should  have  been 
so  long  neglected,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  for  in 
many  points  they  are  superior  to  the  double 
Hybrid  Perpetuafs,  coming  in  flower,  as  they 
do,  in  early  summer,  and  continuing  in  flower 
until  verv  late  in  the  autumn,  while  for  cut 
flowers  alone  they  are  invaluable.  Unlike  the 
double  ones,  the  above  are  not  at  all  fastidious 
as  to  soil  or  aspect.  Keep  them  free  from 
w^s,  and  above  all  do  not  back  them  a^ut 
with  the  knife.  Let  them  grow  naturally,  and 
their  beauty  will  then  be  seen,  whether  grown 
on  the  lawn  as  single  bushes  or  in  masses  on 
bed  or  border.  Why  prizes  were  not  offered 
for  the  old  single  Roses  at  our  shows  I  do  not 
know ;  but  if  a  stand  of  cut  single  Roses  were 
staged  I  feel  confident  that  the  public  would  be 
at  once  taken  with  them,  and  that  they  would 
come  to  the  front  again,  as  they  deserve 
to  ;do.  In  the  Rugosa  section,  which  bear 
very  large  blooms  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
you  have  a  very  handsome  plant  when  out  of 
flower,  and  one  that  is  very  useful  for  decora¬ 
tion,  Ac.  This  Pose  is  letter  known  as  a 
Japanese  Rose,  being  white,  rose,  and  deep  red, 
having  very  large  flowers  and  fine  foliage,  and 
being  of  very  free  growth.  Next  I  would 
mention  a  very  fine  one  in  Paul's  Single 
Crimson,  of  more  recent  date,  but  one  of  the 
finest  Roses  in  cultivation,  and  should  ^  in 
every  garden  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand. 
The  Old  Macartney,  which  should  be  planted  in 
masses,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  cultivation. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  of  the  purest  white, 
with  deep  CTeen  foliage,  and  of  free  growth. 
This  is  really  a  gem,  which  for  bouquets  and 
purposes  of  personal  adornment  baa  no  equal 
Muschata  nivea  is  also  very  fine.  Multidora 
Lucese,  with  very  large  clusters  of  tiny  white 
flowers,  is  in  bloom  all  the  summer.  Alba  U  a 
very  old  Rose,  and  one  of  the  best,  bat, 
like  many  more,  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  It  should 
be  grown  extensively,  if  only  to  cut  from.  Lsat 
is  the  Austrian  Opper,  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  rose.  It  is  not  so  strong  a  grower  as 
the  others  I  have  mentioned,  but  its  ri^  orange- 
SOTivlet  fli3vv|e:HL)^  brilliant  and  grand— in  fa^ 

1  bavi^  seei^  Euch  a  distinct  colour  in  any 
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ither  Rose.  In  oonolusion  1  would  advise  all  to  ' 
g'ow  these  old  single  Roses,  and  they  will  never 
r«^t  doing  80. 

.'lam/ord.  W.  C.  Leach. 

REPLIES. 

12830.— Rose  for  erreenhouae  wall.— 
The  bast  climbing  Roses  for  the  outside  wall  of 
s  greeahoose  facing  north  are  the  Boursault 
and  Ayrshire.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  rapid 
growe^^  and  free  bloomers  ;  while  the  purple 
and  crimaon  of  the  Boursault  would  contrast 
well  with  the  white  and  pink  tinted  Ayrshires. 
Of  coarse  the  Virginia  Creeper  would  do  well, 
and  the  common  white  Jasmine  and  Clematis  ; 
bat  give  me  the  Roses.  For  the  flower  bod— 
I  assame  it  will  get  some  sun — put  single  Sun¬ 
flowers  and  Sweet  Peas  at  the  back,  and  try 
a  few  single  Dahlias,  such  as  White  Queen, 
Latea  grandiflora  (yellow),  Paragon  (purple 
striped).  Gracilis  elegans  (scarlet).  Then  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pteonies,  Pyre- 
thrams  (single  and  double),  Potentillas,  and 
parple  Sweet  Scabious,  with  scarlet  Geranium 
in  front. — J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

- If  “Country  Rector  ’*  must  have  Rosea, 

and  wishes  to  cover  the  wall  quickly,  he  had 


'  counties  Camellias  would  be  just  at  home  > 
there,  but  they  must  have  good  fibrous  loam  to  ^ 
grow  in.  There  are  plenty  of  hardy  flowers  i 
I  capable  of  maintaining  a  succession  of  bloom 
I  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
Daffodils,  lulips,  Crocuses,  Anemones,  Prim- 
i  roses,  Polyanthuses,  Dog’s-t^th  Violets,  Arabia 
i  albida,  Alyssum  saxatile.  Hellebores,  Japan 
'  Anemones,  Lobelia  fnlgens.  Wallflowers, 

I  Honesty,  Anbrietias,  Phloxes  (both  the  growing 
I  and  dwarf).  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Monarda 
I  didyma,  Pyrethrums,  Pentstemons,  Pteonies, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  double  scarlet  Genm,  and 
I  Lilies  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  Tiger,  the 
I  Orange,  the  Old  White,  the  Martagon,  and 
I  speciosum,  are  amongst  the  showiest  and  easily- 
grown  hardy  flowers.  Hardy  annuals  sown  in 
I  September  and  put  in  place  in  November  come 
into  flower  during  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
I  mer,  and  if  spaces  are  lefc  they  can  be  filled  up 
I  with  tender  annuals,  sach  as  Asters,  Ten-week 
Stocks,  Zinnias,  French  and  African  Marigolds, 

'  Phlox  Drummondii,  Ac.  In  this  way  a  Imrder 
may  be  maintained  in  a  bri^t  condition  at  but 
.  little  annual  outlay. — J.  C.  B. 

12628.  —  Treatment  of  oluatering 
Roses.— Rosa  Sempervirens,  from  its  hardy 
nature  and  vigorous  growth,  soon  runs  riot  if 


THE  TRAVELLERS’  TREE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  Musads, 
and  one  not  infrequently  met  with  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  The  plant  has  a  peculiar 
appearance,  owing  to  the  fan-like  arrangement 
oMts  great  glaucous  leaves,  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  ligneous  plant  having 
simple  foliage.  It  is  nearly  related  to  Musa 
and  Strelitzia,  but  differs  from  both  in  having 
six  stamens  and  woody  capsular  fruit.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  especially  beautiful.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  but  is  also 
found  in  the  Strait  Settlements,  and  in  Singa¬ 
pore  it  is  known  as  the  “  Travellers’  Fountain,” 
the  name  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  sheathing  stalks  are  capable  of  holding  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rain-water  or  condensed 
moisture,  which  trickles  down  from  the  flat 
leaves  above,  and  is  readily  obtained  by  piercing 
I  the  lower  part  of  the  sheath.  In  this  way  the 
tree  is  said  to  be  a  great  boon  to  thirsty 
I  travellers. 

As  an  ornamental  or  decorative  plant  it 
ranks  with  the  Musas,  properly  so-called, 
and  thrives  under  the  same  treatment.  Fine 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  planting  out  a  speci¬ 
men  of  it  in  the  richly- manured  bed  of  a  warm 
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better  plant  the  Ayrshire  Roses.  These  are . 
very  hardy,  are  nearly  evergreen,  and  produce 
flowers  in  clusters.  I  And  the  hybrid  perpetual ! 
Rosea  do  fairly  well  on  a  north  wall  in  ^merset- 
shire,  but  these  are  deciduous  in  winter.  For  I 
any  other  flowering  plant,  Clematis  Jackmani 
is  probably  the  safest  to  plant.  For  the  border,  | 
I  should  select  Winter  Aoonite,  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Hyacinths ;  the  white  and  blue 
varieties  ofj  Mysostis  sylvatica  would  flower ! 
well,  as  would  also  white  Arabis,  Polyanthus, 
and  Primroses.  For  the  summer,  yellow  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Viola,  Waverley  (blue),  and  Cliveden  | 
(yellow)  Pansy  would  no  doubt  do  well  in  such 
a  position.  Good  established  plants  of  Pelar-  , 
gonium  Vesnvium,  if  turned  out  of  single  pots,  I 
would  flower  fairly  well. — J.  C.  C.,  Somerset.  ^ 

-  I  cannot  advise  “  Country  Rector  ”  to 

plant  Roses  on  a  north  wall,  as  few  flowering  | 
plants  so  much  require  the  full  sun.  Clematises, 
such  as  montana  flammula,  Jaokmanni,  Lady  | 
Bovill,  Viticella,  rubra  grandiflora,  and  others,  { 
will  bloom  very  well  on  a  north  wall,  and  I 
nothing  can  be  much  more  showy.  The  winter-  | 
flowering  Jessamine  (J.  nndiflorumhilCeh^ 
japonioa,  and  Pyrus  jaiWotoa  bkvjin 
north  aspect,  and  in  the  southern  and  western 


left  to  itself  ;  and  of  that  kind  I  take  it  are  the 
“evergreen  clustering  Roses”  of  C.  H.  Cope.  | 
The  bMt  way  to  bring  them  under  control  will 
be  to  carefully  loosen  them  from  the  posts,  and 
cut  out  sufficient  of  the  oldest  wood  as  low  as  | 
possible,  keeping  enough  of  new  wood  and  I 
shoots  their  whole  length  so  as  to  cover  the 
posts  well  with  them.  Thin  out  all  bushy  I 
heads,  and  the  new  wood  and  shoots  will  flower  ! 
to  their  extreme  points.  It  would  be  well  to  I 
give  them  a  mulching  of  good  rotten  stable  ' 
manure,  or  in  dry  weather  manure  water. —  I 
J.  P,,  LancoLshire, 

- We  had  to  deal  with  some  Roses  two  years  ago  which  i 

were  exactly  like  those  described  in  this  question.  We  cut ' 
out  all  the  older  wood,  retaining  only  the  young  vigorous  ' 
growths,  which  were  left  of  various  lengths.  They  flowered  , 
splendidly  the  following  season,  and  also  last  year,  after  a 
further  portion  of  the  older  wood  was  removed.  They  * 
are  now  within  sufl&cient  control. --J.  D.  E.  , 


conservatory,  |  where,  under  liberal  treatment, 
it  soon  develops  itself.  It  is  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  our  summer  climate  as  a  sub¬ 
tropical  plant,  but  whenso  used  a  warm  sheltered 
nook  should  be  selected  for  it. 


12722,— Propagatlnjj  Mistletoe.— Select  a  branch 
of  Apple,  Poplar,  white  Thorn,  or  Plum,  that  is  smooth  and  j 
sappy,  squeexe  a  berry  on  the  branch,  allowing  pulp  and 
seed  to  adhere  by  its  own  viscidity ;  it  requires  no  slitting  | 
of  the  bark.  1  have  adopted  this  plan  in  an  orchard, 
whence  flhave  just  returned  from  inspecting  the  destruc- 
do.  Al^fle^rasite  ;  it  has  become  a  perfect  nuisance  in 
whou^fflil^ears,  and  the  ground,  about  an  anci 
witt<£^t  has  been  pulled  off.- Loxutr.  ^  i  ^ 


Weeds  on  lawns.— I  often  see  the  question 
asked,  “  How  shall  I  get  rid  of  weeds  on  my 
lawn?”  I  can  suggest  a  way  of  destr^ing 
Daisies,  one  of  the  most  troublesome.  They 
will  not  stand  very  hard  frost ;  therefore,  as  we 
are  likely  to  have  a  continuance  of  oold  weather, 
now  is  the  time.  When  a  fall  of  snow  occurs  and 
frost  continues,  sweep  away  the  snow,  leaving 
the  Grass  (which  will  not  be  injured)  exposed 
to  the  frost.  The  Daisies,  deprived  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  the  snow  affords,  will  be  killed, 
and  thus  got  rid  of  with  ver^  little  trouble  and 
no  unsightly  holes  made  m  the  lawn  as  by 
spudding.  1  have  been  led  to  notice  this  from 
feeding  wild  birds  in  winter.  The  patches  of 
Grass  which  were  swept  in  order  to  scatter 
crumbs,  Ac.,  for  the  birds  in  severe  weather 
coidd  be  tnicad  when  summer  oame  by  the  entire 
abmnoe  of  Daisies,  oontrasting  with  the  rest  of 
the  lawTs;  — ART#c;pfi,\vES^  : 
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ORCHIDS  FOR  EVERY  GARDEN. 

Introduction, 


Orchids  was  solved.  They  had  hitherto 
I  been  stewed.  Now  they  are  cultivated  in 
I  houses  bearing  some  relation  as  regards 
No  garden  need  be  without  Orchids,  because,  if  i  temperature  to  the  mountainous  regions 
moans  can  be  afforded  to  grow  any  kind  of '  from  where  the  plants  have  been  gathered, 
greenhouse  or  stove  plants,  the  same  accom-  Gardeners  and  amateurs  are  too  apt  to  go  to 
modation  required  for  one  will  do  equally  well '  extremes  in  the  culture  of  their  llowors,  and 
for  the  other  ;  and  when  the  culture  of  Orchids  |  this  they  did  with  cool  house  Orchids.  Many 
has  been  explained  it  will  be  found  that  no  species  that  were  not  at  all  adapted  for  such 


plants  re<iuire  less  trouble  to  be  grown  well.  I 
may  state  distinctly  at  the  outset  that  Orchids, 


treatment  were  subjected  to  it,  with  results 
that  caused  more  caution  to  be  exercised 


like  any  other  class  of  plants,  cannot  be  grown  |  the  future.  1  have  cultivated  cool  Orchids  under 
into  healthy,  valuable  specimens,  unless  they  |  very  different  conditions  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
receive  the  attention  they  really  need,  and  i  and  have  visited  the  best  collections  in  England 
receive  it  at  the  right  time.  It  may  be  taken  !  and  Scotland  daring  that  time,  and  have  come  to 
for  granted  that  no  one  would  care  to  grow  the  conclusion  that  cool  Orchids  may  be  sub- 
Orchida  unless  he  had  some  special  end  in  view  ;  jacted  to  a  very  low  temperature  for  a  few 
indeed,  the  principal  object  of  amateurs  and  ,  days  in  winter,  but  that  it  is  better  that  the 
others  taking  up  the  culture  of  plants  is  to  |  minimum  should  not  fall  below  45  degs.,  and 
obtain  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  the  tedious  should  not  often  be  above  50  degs.  One  of  the 
burden  of  business  occupations  ;  and  I  have  no  best  growers  told  me  that  during  a  severe  frost 
hesitation  in  saying  that  no  other  class  of  plants  the  temperature  of  his  Orchid  house  occasionally 

- - L.  — 1  X-  I  fell  to  35Jdegs.,  and,  although  the  plants  did  not 

suffer,  he  admitted  that  tme  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  the  temperature  was  to  him  a  source  of  great 
anxiety.  The  quantity  of  piping  required  to 
heat  a  house  set  apart  for  mountain  Orchids  need 
not  be  greater  than  that  necessary  for  a  green- 
have  house ;  but  no  good  hothouse  builder  would 
'  venture  to  construct  and  heat  even  a  cool 
greenhouse  so  inefficiently  that  the  pipes  re- 
be  over-hoated  to  maintain  the 


will  give  so  much  real  satisfaction  to  their 
owners.  As  Orchids  are  so  easily  grown  they 
do  not  require  any  elaborately  constructed 
houses— in  fact,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  to  see  the  best  cultivated  Orchids 
growing  in  the  most  cheaply  constructed 
houses.  There  is  one  thing  that  I 
often  noted  with  satisfaction  in  regard  to 
the  culture  of  Orchids,  and  that  is  the 
increasing  interest  taken  in  them  by  those  who  '  qulred  to 
have  once  been  prevailed  upon  to  enter 
upon  their  culture.  If  the  enthusiasm 
is  not  very  great  at  the  beginning  it  is 
sure  to  increase  as  one  after  another 
of  these  fine  plants  develops  its  beauties. 

An  Orchid  grower,  to  be  successful,  need 
not  have  studied  all  the  details  of  prac¬ 
tical  gardening  ;  indeed,  he  may  begin 
his  gardening  experience  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  his  plants,  and  learn  the  details 
of  the  work  as  he  proceeds.  He  would 
not  bo  likely  to  become  entirely  success¬ 
ful  without  a  few  failures  in  one  thing 
or  another,  and  would  no  doubt  expect 
to  have  something  to  pay  for  his  ex- 

Kerienoe  ;  but  the  man  whose  heart  is  in 
is  work  will  be  sure  to  overcome  every 
difficulty. 

Owing  to  the  large  importations  of 
Orchids  into  this  country  the  prices  are 
now  so  low  that  their  culture  can  be  taken 
up  at  less  cost  than  it  would  take  to 
start  with  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Pico- 
toes,  or  any  other  choice  florists’  flowers. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
most  successful  growers  and  raisers 
of  florists’  flowers  are  not .  practical 
gardeners,  but  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
to  the  plants  for  very  love  of  them,  and 
as  some  change  from  the  constant  strain 
of  business. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  Orchid  was  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  cultivators  of  limited  means  ; 
and  the  notion  is  still  prevalent  that  some 
occult  sciences  have  to  be  mastered  before  any¬ 
thing  like  success  can  be  attained  in  Orchid  cul¬ 
ture.  The  object  of  this  and  succeeding  short 
papers  will  be  to  dispel  this  illusion,  and  to  show 
that  Orchid  culture  may  be  pursued  as  easily  as 
that  of  any  other  class  of  plants;  and  that  it  is  also 
a  healthy  amusement. 

I  fancy  the  first  inception  of  cool  or  green¬ 
house  culture  for  Orchids  came  from  some  com¬ 
bined  experiments  made  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  the  late  Mr.  Ure 
Skinner.  The  last-named  gentleman,  who  seems 
to  have  had  some  business  engagements  in 
Guatemala,  sent  over  many  fine  Orchids  from 
that  country,  among  them  Lycaste  Skinnerii 
and  Barkeria  Skinnerii.  These  species  of 
Orchids  were  grown  for  many  weeks  by  Mr. 

Skinner  in  his  house  at  Hillingdon  daring  the 
month  of  January  in  1862.  One  specimen 
received  from  Mr.  Veitch  on  the  2ad  of  January, 

1861,  of  Lycaste  Skinnerii,  remained  in  full 
beauty  in  a  room  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  house  until 
the  middle  of  May.  There  was  a  fire  in  the 
room  during  the  afternoons  and  evenings— that 
was  all.  Orchid  lovers  were  greatly  delighted 
to  read  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  experi¬ 
ments.  That  gentleman  wrote  at  the  time  : 

**  What  a  treat  to  me  is  this,  and  I  think  you 
should  know  it,  for  people  have  ' "  * 

Orchids,  but  hate  the  stew-pi 
to  view  them  L  fji.ftl^e 
the  difficulty  experience  in 


A  Cittloyo. 

temperature  at  35  degs.  Fahrenheit.  We  do 
not  have  long-continued  and  severe  frosts 
as  the  normal  state  of  things  during  winter 
in  this  country,  but  we  sometimes  do  have 
severe  winters,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
provide  for  them,  as  over-heated  pipes  tend 
to  an  over-consumption  of  fuel,  and  are  besides 
j  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plants. 
Largo  and  lofty  greenhouses  are  the  very  worst 
for  Orchids  of  any  kind.  If  a  choice  can  be 
meide,  I  would  prefer  for  cool  Orchids  a  span- 
roofed  house  of  the  following  dimensions  : — 
It  may  bo  of  any  length,  width  12  feet,  height 
from  centre  of  path  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
roof  S  feet,  glass  sashes  at  the  side  2  feet 
4  inches,  centre  path  3  feet  wide,  a  stage  for 
the  plants  on  either  side  4  feet  wide.  Two  rows 
of  4-ioch  hot-water  pipes  on  either  side  are 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  required  temperature. 
Daring  the  warmest  months  in  the  year  cool 
Orchids  will  succeed  bettor  in  a  lean-to  house 
with  a  north  aspect.  Having  made  the  above 
introductory  remarks,  and  described  the  best 
form  of  house,  I  will  in  an  early  number  de¬ 
scribe  the  occupants  and  the  treatment  they 
require.  James  Douglas. 


A  BUggestlon.— It  would  bo  of  great  assistance  to 
eursUI  --  . -  . . _  _ 


amateurs  like  myself  if  wi  iters  like  "  J.'C.  C.,"  “  J.  D.  E.,' 
Mr.  H'lbday,  aod  others,  when  advising  the  raising  of 
bedding  plants  from  seed,  would  also  give  informatioD, 
wh*u  toe  time  oomes  for  planting  out,  as  to  what  sort  of 
j^l  I  riflh  or  poor,  light  or  heavy,  should  be  used,  whai 
•1  plant,  how  far  apart,  in  sunny  or  shady  spots 

points,  less  garCw  faUuhsT 
)uld  take  place.— F.  Dicrimsox. 


OUTDOOR  PliAHTB. 

A  YELLOW  HARDY  CLEMATIS. 

The  pretty  yellow  Clematis  (C.  graveolens) 
referred  to  in  Gardening  Ii.lu.strateo  of 
January  3Ut,  has  for  some  years  been  growing 
in  the  rectory  garden,  Ashmore,  Dorset,  where 
it  was  raised  frem  seed  in  1879,  and  first 
bloomed,  as  I  find  on  reference  to  my  garden 
note- book,  in  August,  1880.  Last  year  many 
seedlings  came  up,  self-sown,  some  of  which 
wore  laid  in  in  a  spare  comer,  and  from  these  1 
have  been  able,  with  pleasure,  to  supply  several 
applicants,  who,  misled  by  a  clerical  error  in 
the  note  above  referred  to,  wrote  to  order  it. 
My  supply  being  limited,  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  am  unable  any  farther  to  help  my  fellow 
gardeners  in  this  matter,  and  beg  that  those 
who  have  not  heard  by  post  will  take  this  as 
an  apology. 

,The  seed  was  originally  obtained  from  an 
Ipswich  nurseryman,  whoso  catalogue  in¬ 
cludes  many  seeds  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere,  and  among  them  those  of  the  yellow 
Clematis  (C.  graveolens)  and  others  of  the 
genus.  It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  seed  of 
this  Clematis  vegetates  readily,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  many  of  the  species,  and  that  it 
has  also  been  known  to  flower  the  first  year.  It 
should,  perhaps,  be  repeated  that  the  yellow 
Clematis  is  not  a  showy  species.  Many  persona 
can  see  no  beauty  in  it ;  bat  there  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  great  charm  to  other  tastes  in  its  graoe- 
ful  habit,  both  when  in  flower  and  in  fruit. 
Being  remarkably  vigorous  in  growth,  it  should 
not  be  planted  where  it  may  be  likely  to 
encroach  on  more  delicate  olimbert,  and  it 
seems  to  succeed  perfectly  with  any  aspect  and 
in  any  soil.  The  greenish-yellow  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  beautiful  tufted  seed  vessels,  with 
white  feathery  awns,  whic)i  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  nae  in  Christmas  church  deco¬ 
rations. 

Another  valuable  epeciee  is  C.  ooccineat, 
which  may  also  be  raised  from  seed,  but  roqnires 
a  little  patience,  as  it  is  sometimes  many 
months  l^fore  it  vegetates.  Seed  sown  here 
in  early  spring  in  1880  did  not  come  up  nntil 
late  in  the  autumn,  long  after  most  people,  not 
aware  of  this  peculiarity,  would  have  ceased 
to  expect  them  to  appear  at  alL  The  seedlings, 
once  up,  grew  apace,  and  the  plants  flowered 
first  in  July,  1882.  The  scarlet  Clematis  is 
often  coddled  under  glass  from  the  mistaken 
impression  that  it  is  tender  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  it  grows  and  flowers  far  better 
out-of-doors  than  even  in  an  nnheated  green* 
house. 

The  colour  of  its  flowers  may  be  described  as 
bright  crimson  or  cherry  colour  rather  than 
scarlet,  and  in  their  closed,  nm-like  ehape  they 
differ  entirely  from  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
Clematis.  Unlike  the  yellpw  Clematis  it  is  not 
very  rampant  in  growth,  and  should  be  planted 
in  a  warm,  sheltered  position  against  a  wall  or 
fence.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
handsome,  large  -  flowered,  hybrid  varieties, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  should  make  the 
amateur  overlook  such  iutereeting  species  as 
the  above. 

Ashmore  Jlecfory, .  K.  L.  DAViDSOir. 


Is  Hyaointhus  oandioans  sweet- 
scented? — May  not  position  of  plant  have 
something  to  do  with  its  scent,  or  want  of  it? 
1  had  my  first  spike  of  bloom  two  years  ago, 
from  a  bulb  grown  in  very  dry,  sunny  aitnation, 
and  looked  in  vain  for  the  slightest  perfume. 
The  bulb  was  lifted  and  replanted  in  a  deep 
border  or  very  sandy  loam,  shaded  from  mid¬ 
day  sun,  and  the  next  season  the  blossoms  were 
far  more  refined  in  appearence,  and  the  scent 
(like  that  of  ripe  pears)  most  delicious,  a  few 
scenting  a  good -sized  room,  Last  summer  it  came 
to  nothing. — Gringo. 

Esoallonia  maorantha  as  a  ooverlnfir 
for  walls. — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  prettier 
shmb  for  covering  old  walls  than  the  above, 
when  properly  trained,  espeoially  where  other 
similar  shrubs  are  known  to  fail.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  a  space  it  will  cover  in  a  short 
time.  It  does  well  on  a  north  or  north-eastem 
ai>]jpeOt,  even  when  covered  overhead  with  large 
cioerr  iuch  im  a.a<i  it  is  a  shrub  upon 

which  the  knife  can  be  pretty  freely  used  if  it 
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encroaches  on  neighbours.  Anyone  wishing  to 
oover  walls  qniokly,  or  to  make  ornamental 
plantations,  should  not  omit  a  plant  or  two,  as 
with  its  dark  green  foliage  or  pink  blossoms  it 
is  prettier  than  anything  else  obtainable  in  the 
dreary  months  of  winter. — H.  W.  F.,  co,  Wex¬ 
ford. 


kills  any  that  may  be  hid  under  the  soil.  No 
slugs,  birds,  or  rabbits  will  eat  plants  dusted 
with  sulphur,  and  it  does  not  injure  the  moat 
tender  plant  or  seedlings ;  it  keeps  off  woodlioe 
also.— A.  M.  O.  T. 

Krelaffe's  netted  Iris  (Iris  reticulata 
Krelagei), — One  would  think  that  such  a  ’gem 


ty^,  and  by  being  somewhat  dwarfer.  This 
Iris  can  be  had  in  bloom  as  early  as  Christmas 
by  coaxing  the  bulbs  on  in  a  slightly  warmed 
house  or  frame. — E. 


ROCK  GARDENS  AND  SLUGS. 

Thb  engraving  here  shown  is  that  of  a  little  bit 
of  rockwork  which  Mr.  Backhouse,  of  York,  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  keep  away  bro  wsingslugs  from  his 
choicest  alpine  flowers.  When  people  supposed 
at  flrst  that  few  alpine  flowers  could  be  grown 
in  our  country  they  did  not  recognise  the  fact 


Single  Dahlias.  —  Single  Dj^hlias  have  as  this  would  be  grown  by  everyone  who  could 
fairlv  establbhed  themselves,  notwithstanding  afford  to  procure  a  plant  or  two  of  it.  Such, 
the  decided  opposition  they  at  flrst  encountered  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  in  nine  out  of  ten 
from  all  parts.  We  wonder  now  if  any  other  gardens  that  we  visit  it  is  not  grown,  and,  more 
plant  could  fill  so  elegantly  and  well  the  many  than  that,  it  is  unknown.  Its  splendid  rich 
nooks  and  comers  they  occupy  in  our  gardens.  |  purple  blossoms,  spangled  with  ^old,  have  no 
Go  where  we  may,  during  the  autumn  months,  |  rival,  even  among  tropical  Orchids,  yet  they 
we  find  single  Dahlias  in  quantity  ;  they  adapt  can  1m  had  in  the  open  in  midwinter.  Krelage’s 
themselves  to  all  soils  and  situations,  and  where  |  variety  is  the  earliest,  flowering  about  ten  days 
there  has  been  repeated  failures  in  the  cnltiva-  ^  before  the  typical  form.  Its  blossoms,  more- 
tion  of  other  plants  and  flowers,  these  have  over,  are  reatdily  distinguishable  by  having 
flourished.  No  one  need  anticipate  failure  in  more  of  a  violet  or  plum-coloured  tint  than  the 
their  cultivation,  for  flowers  may  be  had,  and 
had  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  these  too  at 
the  smallest  cost  and  least  trouble  possible,  as 
a  shilling  packet  of  seed  will  give  suflicient  plants 
and  varieties  for  any  ordinary  garden.  Obtain 
seed  now,  and  sow  it  during  this  month  or  next 
in  a  warm  frame  or  greenhouse.  Prick  off  when 
ready,  and  pot  them  off  singly  later  on.  Keep 
them  indoors  until  May,  then  plant  where  they 
are  intended  to  bloom.  They  will  come  almost 
trae  from  seed — white  almost  invariably  repro¬ 
ducing  white,  and  so  on.  For  general  decoration 
they  need  no  thinning,  and  but  little  attention 
beyond  staking 
and  tying  up.  For 
cutting  they  are 
exceedingly  use¬ 
ful,  and  should 
be  gathered  when 
newly  expanded, 
or  they  are  apt  to 
shed  some  of  their 
petals  ;  if  cut  at 
the  right  stage 
they  will  gener¬ 
ally  keep  fresh  for 
three  or  four  days. 

If  for  exhibition 
they  will  repay 
careful  attention, 
and  soon  respond 
to 'generous  treat¬ 
ment.  For  this 
purpose  the  nam  ed 
varieties  should  bo 
selected.  Choose 
for  them  a  deep 
and  well-trenched 
soil,  and  do  not 
forget  that  they 
are  most  decid  ed  ly 
partial  to  well  de¬ 
composed  manure 
— it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  over- feed 

them.  Thin  out  the  laterals  in  July  and 
August,  pinch  off  the  buds,  water  liberally, 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  roots,  and  in  hot 
dry  weather  the  blooms  intended  for  com¬ 
petition  may  with  advantage  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  day  of  the 
exhibition.  We  staged  Single  Dahlias  for  com¬ 
petition  at  many  exhibitions  last  year,  and  were 
in  every  instance  (save  one)  awarded  first  prize. 

The  following  we  found  to  be  most  useful : 

White  Queen,  the  best  white  ;  Lutea  grandiflora, 
the  finest  yellow  ;  Hilda,  cream  ;  Francis  Fell, 
rosy  purple  ;  Acquisition,  crimson  with  scarlet 
bars  ;  Harlequin,  rosy  purple,  very  fine  ;  John 
Cowan,  reddish  crimson,  edged  scarlet,  a  grand 
variety  ;  Painted  Lady,  deep  pink  ;  La  Baron, 
purple  ;  Darkness,  smooth  flower,  almost  black  ; 

Victoria,  white  ;  Ascalon,  rosv  purple  ;  Mauve 
Queen,  rather  rough,  but  large  and  ^ood ; 

Fusilier,  white,  striped  pink,  very  fine  ;  NePlus 
Ultra,  large  striped  flower,  colour,  changeable  ; 

Terra-cotta,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  dark  crimson ; 

Bronze,  fine  shade  of  colour  ;  Gracilis  perfecta, 
soldier’s  scarlet ;  Paragon,  maroon-edged  purple. 

— Harkness,  Bedale. 

SltifiTS  and  plants.— If  Mr.  J.  R.  Neve 
will  try  the  followiM  plan  he  will  keep  t’ 
slugs  from  eating  his  Delphiniums  and  Funkii 
Take  a  piece  of  zinc  about  1^  inch  wide  and 
make  it  Into  a  circle ;  put  it  round  the  plant,  then 
water  with  soot- water  and  put  some  flour  of 
sulphur  into  a  thin  muslin  bag,  and  duglUbhe 
plant  well,  repeating  the  same  af^r  ra| 

■lug  can  creep  over  the 


Rook  Garden,  showing  cemented  water  channel  to  keep  off  slugs. 


that  two  or  three  hungry  slags  would  completely 
eat  up  a  good  plant  of  some  kinds  in  one  night. 
Slugs,  we  need  scarcely  say,  are  not  found  in 
such  numbers  in  high  mountain  places  as  they 
are  in  our  gardens.  It  is  the  rich  soft  ground 
and  the  quantity  of  succulent  food  that  is  avail¬ 
able  that  makes  them  increase  to  such  an  extent 
in  gardens  as  to  render  it  necessary,  when  we 
grow  choice  alpine  flowers,  that  we  should 
take  great  care  to  protect  them  from  the  pest. 
Our  cut  shows  a  little  cemented  channel  made 
by  Mr.  Backhouse  to  cut  off  his  choicest  plants 
from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  but  even  in  this 
case  it  was  necessary  to  carefully  examine  the 
plants  often.  The  little  canal,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  their  approach  from  without,  so  that  if 
the  central  part  were  first  made  clear  little 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  keeping  it  so. 

REPLIES. 

12674.  —  Flowers  for  hollow.  —  Wall¬ 
flowers  are  the  last  things  that  would  do  in  such 
a  position,  as  they  require  dryness  and  sunshine. 
Dwarf  perennials  that  would  flourish  are  Musk, 
Creeping  Jenny,  Saxifrage  granulate  flore- 
the  pleno,Forget  me-Not8,SpiroBaFilipendula,hardy 
Primulas  (of  which  there  are  many  varieties), 
Daisies,  Snake’s  head  Fritillaries,  and  London 
Pride.  Somewhat  taller  are  Spirrea  palmate, 
S.  Arunous,  and  S.  Ulmaria.  lobelia  fulgens 
(for  the  sunniest  part).  Iris  feetidissima  (Glad- 
— «n)  -ay^phytiim  caucasicum,  Solomon’s  Seal, 


and  herbaceous  Ranunculntest 


tall  and  showy  ]^rennial  for  centres  of  beds  is 
Pyrethrnm  uliginosum.  Lilium  speciosum 
would,  I  think,  thrive  if  the  ground  were  dug 
out  3  feet  deep,  and  a  layer  of  stones  and  brick¬ 
bats  put  in  to  give  a  little  drainage.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  try  a  few  bulbs. — T.  J.  W., 
Crouch  IT  ill, 

12625.— Pansies. — What  does  “  Amateur  ” 
mean  by  Scotch  fancy  Pansies?  or  why  call 
them  Scotch  ?  They  are  all  descended  from  the 
Belgian  strain  introduced  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Many  of  the  improved  varieties 
have  b^n  raised  in  Scotland,  as  many  or  more, 
perhaps,  in  England.  The  Belgian  seedlings 
have  been  selected  more  for  their  colour  than 
for  size  and  good  form.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Belgian  raiMd  varieties  should  not 
compete  against  the  English  or  Scotch  raised 
kinds,  except  that  in  a  fair  competition  the 
Belgians  would  be  beaten.  A  dozen  of  the  beat 
varieties  are  :  L.  V.  Heathcote,  Robert  Laird, 
David  Cavan,  Hon.  Mrs.  Bateson,  Luck’s  All, 
MUs  Black,  Miss  Minnie  Methven,  John  T.  D. 
Llewellyn,  Miss  E.  H.  Wood,  James  Douglas, 
Mrs.  Scott  Plummer,  and  William  Postle- 
thwaite.— J.  D.  E. 

-  In  answer  to  “Amateur”  I  give  mj 

experience,  whieh  I  hoM  will  be  of  service  to 
him  and  other  lovers  of  tne  Pansy.  I  may  say 
there  are  but  two  classes  of  Pansies — viz.,  show 
and  fancy;  and,  as  it  is  the  fancy  he  wants 
to  know  about,  I 
will  leave  the 
show  sorts  till 
some  future  time. 
Fancy  Pansies  are 
much  more  flori- 
ferous  and  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth 
than  the  show 
kinds,  and  alto¬ 
gether  more  suit¬ 
able  for  general 
cultivation.  It  is 
within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years 
that  the  fancy 
kinds  have  under 

gone  such 
erful  improve 
ments.  Mr.  Salter 
a  French  florist, 
who  settled  in 
London,  appears 
to  have  been  the 
first  to  offer  these 
then-called  Bel¬ 
gian  Pansies  to 
the  public  in  1851 ; 
then  a  florist  of 
Lille,  in  France, 
prod  need  some  dis  - 
tinct  kinds,  and  he 
was  followed  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Dean,  of 
Walsall ;  afterwards  the  Scotch  florists  took 
them  up  and  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  fancies  to  their  present  state  of 
variety  and  beauty.  To  grow  the  Pansy  well 
I  find  that  a  compost  of  three  parts  rotten  turf, 
two  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  old  cow  dung, 
with  a  little  rough  sand  added,  thoroughly 
mixed,  is  best.  1  prefer  the  cow  dung  and 
turf  to  lie  twelve  months  before  using  ;  if  this 
is  not  convenient  a  little  of  Clay’s  fertiliser, 
well-mixed  with  garden  soil,  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  plants.  The  b^t  time  for  trans¬ 
planting  into  beds  or  borders  is  April,  but  if  you 
have  to  purchase  plants  from  a  distance  get  them 
a  month  earlier,  and  put  them  into  a  cold  frame 
till  they  get  established.  Then  lift  them  with 
nice  balls  of  earth  into  their  flowering  posi¬ 
tions  in  beds,  and  plant  1  foot  apart. 
Slugs  are  great  pests  to  Pansy  growers.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is,  I  find,  to  go 
round  with  a  lamp  at  night  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  when  they  are  feeding,  and  put  them  into 
a  vessel  of  quick  lime.  If  the  summer  is  hot 
and  dry  a  top  dressing  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
or  rotten  leaves  is  of  great  service  in  keeping 
the  ground  moist.  If  green  fly  appears  on  the 
plants,  2  oz.  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  2  gallons 
of  rain-water,  with  ^  oz.  of  dark  Tobacco  added, 
is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  Water  the 
plants  with  the  mixture  through  a  fine  rosed 
watering-can,  but  take  care  not  to  use  this 
when  hloorals  wanted.  If  exhibition  blooms 
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leave  on.  Pinoh  off  all  flower  buds  that  appear 
up  to  a  fortnight  before  the  ehow  ;  then  shade 
with  frame-lights  washed  over  with  thin  lime- 
wash  on  the  under  side.  This  keeps  off  sun  luid 
heavy  rain,  as  hot  sun  fades  the  colours  and 
rain  dashes  the  flowers.  Twelve  of  the  beat 
sorts  of  fancies  that  1  have  tried  out  of  a  large 
number,  and  which  will  stand  keen  competition, 
are :  Agnes  Mitchell,  Catherine  Agnes,  pWmosa, 
Hecla,  Mrs.  Forrester,  May  Tate,  Miss  Bliss, 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  T.  M'Comb,  Sir  P.  K. 
Murray,  R.  Goodwin,  and  Mrs.  Barrie.  I  do  not 
include  1884  sorts. — S.  B.,  Gee  Crosi^  near  Man- 
clLcster, 

- The  following  are  the  twelve  best  fancy 

Pansies  for  exhibition :  William  Cuthbertson, 
Mrs.  Finlay,  Mrs.  William  Stewart,  Evelyn 
Bruce,  Catherine  Agnes,  Miss  Bliss,  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  May  Tate,  James  Gardner,  Mrs. 
Goodwin,  Bob  Montgomery,  and  Craigforth. 
The  Belgian  fancy  Pansies  would  be  allowed  to 
compete,  but  w’ouid  have  no  chance  against  the 
above  named  sorts.  The  best  soil  for  Pansies  is 
two- thirds  of  turfy  loam,  and  the  remainder 
leaf  soil.  If  the  loam  is  rather  stiff  as  much 
sand  should  be  added  as  will  serve  to  keep  it 
open.  The  best  manure  is  rotten  cow  dung, 
and  I  have  used  spent  hops  as  a  top-dressing, 
and  have  found  them  very  beneficial  during  the 
flowering  season. — Robt.  Hayks,  Orasmere, 

- The  best  soil  for  Pansies  is  three  parts 

of  good  rotten  turf,  two  of  leaf-mould,  and  one 
of  good  rough  sand,  thoroughly  mixed  by  con¬ 
tinuous  turning  ;  be  careful  of  wireworms,  as 
turf  often  contains  a  quantity  of  these  pests, 
and  if  left  in  the  soil  they  will  certainly  kill 
many  of  the  plants  by  eating  the  stalks  under 

f round.  To  catch  them  alive,  place  pieces  of 
'otatoea  j  ust  under  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
plants.  The  wireworms  (should  there  be  any) 
left  in  the  soil  will  feed  on  these,  and  the 
Pansies  bo  saved.  Look  the  Potatoes  over  every 
few  days,  and  deal  with  the  pests  as  is  thought 
proper.  1  prefer  rotten  mellow  cow  manure  to 
mix  with  the  soil,  and  soot  water  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised ;  a  small  quantity  of  guano 
sprinkled  round  the  plants  in  wet  weather  is  a 
capital  manure  lor  forcing  exhibition  blooms. 
A  list  of  the  best  dozen  fancies  is  rather  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  yet  I  give  a  dozen  names  which  are, 
in  my  own  estimation,  those  to  bo  preferred  : 
Catherine  Agnes,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Miss 
Bliss,  Mary  Tate,  Bob  Montgomery,  A. 
McMillan,  Mrs.  Barrie,  Silverwings,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Robert  Goodwin,  David  Wallace, 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson.— Geo.  J.  Henderson, 
SouthwcUf  li^otts. 

-  I  have  been  very  successful  with 

Pansies  in  this  locality,  and  find  light  garden 
loam,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  old  hotl^d  manure, 
suits  the  seedlings  admirably.  Afterpinohing  out 
in  shallow  boxes  I  keep  them  near  the  glass  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  when  sufficiently  strong  plant 
out.  I  find  that  young  plants  fare  badly,  or 
rather,  refuse  to  grow  in  heavy  clay  soil,  which 
with  mo  suits  them  when  sufficiently  grown,  or 
in  the  frame  to  plant  out. — A,  E.  A.,  Stamford 
Hill. 

[To  this  question  we  have  received  numerous  replies,  of 
which  we  have  made  a  selection.  Mr.  T.  H.  Davies. 
Southwell,  offers  to  send  “An  Amateur”  an  exhibition 
schedule,  with  ooroplete  set  of  rules,  on  receipt  of  directed 
envelope.— Ed  ] 

12631. -—Pansy  Growing.  —  The  losses 
complained  of  by  “X.  if.”  are  experienced 
more  or  less  by  nearly  all  Pansy  growers,  and 
they  must  be  met  in  another  way  than  by 
manuring.  The  choicer  kinds  of  Pansies  are 
liable  to  die  off  very  suddenly,  and  this  is  why 
they  are  not  so  popular  as  they  would  otherwise 
be.  ^  The  remedy  is  to  be  continually  propa¬ 
gating,  beginning  in  May.  Take  the  young 
shoots  which  sprhig  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
and  which  have  not  shown  bloom  ;  dibble  them 
in  light  soil  in  a  shady  place,  and  then  you  will 
have  nice  young  plants  wherewith  to  fill  up 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  Any  manure  used 
should  be  quite  rotten,  like  mould,  and  the  soil 
should  be  free  and  deeply  stirred ;  mulch 
over  the  roots  in  April.  Pick  off  all  seed 
vessels  as  they  form,  and  give  an  occasional 
soaking  in  dry  weather. — J.  Cornhill. 

-  Nitrate  of  soda  should  bo  scattered 

broadcast  over  Pansy  bed  as  soot  is  used.  If 
wiroworm  is  plentiful  use  more,  and  after 
digging  it  in,  sprinkle  some  over  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  also.  It  should  be  done  in  i^arly  j^nter, 
certainly  not  at  of  pl»tin£^ t> 


Pansies  at  end  of  March  or  during  April.  The 
purpose  of  it  is  to  destroy  vermin,  worms,  grubs, 
and  wireworm  especially,  as  “X.  Y.”  will 
always  see  wireworm  at  the  roots  of  his  Pansies 
when  dying.  Whether  these  pests  cause  the 
decay  of  the  Pansy,  or  are  Nature’s  scavengers 
to  eat  up  that  which  is  already  doomed,  is  not 
yet  agreed  upon.  If  no  manure  be  added,  but 
very  old  stuff  dug  in  during  December  and  new 
earth  be  added  wherein  Pansies  never  grew 
before,  the  disease  takes  no  hold.  This  year  I 
lost  all  my  plants  except  Holyrood  because  the 
heat  in  June  was  great,  and  they  were  put  out 
in  old  soil  which  for  years  past  was  used  more 
or  less  for  Pansies.  In  one  bed,  with  new  soil 
and  stiff  turf,  I  did  not  lose  above  four  out  of 
three  dozen.  I  do  not  think  the  Pansy  exhausts 
the  soil  and  requires  a  change  yearly ;  where 
such  is  impossible  we  use  chemicals  to  aid  and 
find  them  help  greatly  the  old  earth. — A. 
SwKKT,  Cathcart. 

-  I  take  it  that  “X.  Y.'s”  plants  must  be  in  an  er- 

ceptionall}'  cold  situation,  as  on  a  olayoy  soil  during  the 
winter  of  1880—81  my  plants  remained  uninjured  by  frost, 
and  without  any  protection.  As  mulching:  of  long:  stable 
manure  should  afford  suffleient  protection  under  ordinary 
foi . 


circumstances.— A.  E.  A.,  Stamford  Hill. 

12659  and  12662.— Ivy  Oattings.-^Ivy 
roots  readily  enough  if  planted  in  a  cool  posi¬ 
tion  and  trodden  firmly  in.  Take  fairly  ripened 
shoots  and  cut  under  a  joint ;  take  off  the  lower 
loaves  and  put  them  in.  “A  Young  Subscriber” 
might  do  it  now,  putting  the  shoots  where  they 
are  to  grow,  provided  the  wall  is  not  facing  a 
warm  quarter,  when  they  might  get  exhausted 
before  rooting.  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  potting 
in  a  hotbed  in  the  case  of  such  hardy  things  as 
Ivy,  except  a  delicate-growing  kind. — T.  J.  W., 
Crouch  Hill. 

12620.— Anemones  for  the  London 
suburbs. — Anemone  japonica  alba  would  no 
doubt  do  well.  Treat  A.  coronaria  as  an  annual. 
Sow  the  seed  on  a  warm  border  early  in  May,^ 
where  the  soil  is  fairly  rich,  and  give  enough 
water  in  dry  weather  to  keep  the  surface  moist 
until  the  plants  have  made  a  few  leaves.  In 
J uly  thin  out  the  plants  to  6  inches  apart  where 
they  are  too  thick,  and  put  out  the  thinnings 
in  another  piece  of  ground.  In  the  following 
spring  destroy  them,  and  make  another  sowing 
ol  seed  on  another  piece  of  ground.— J.  C.  C. 

- When  living:  in  Cononbury  I  {Wanted  a  quantity  of 

Anemones,  which  made  fair  prosrreBs,  and  though ahow^g: 
a  quantity  of  buds,  never  flowered.  The  bod  was  well  ppre*.- 
pared  and  deeply  dug.— A.  E.  A.  Stanford,  UHL  ^ 

12431.— Oaxpet  beddingr.  —  The  most 
brilliant  carpet- bedding  plants  are  not  hardy,' 
but  require  renewing  every  j^ear,  some  being 
raised  from  seed,  others  from  cuttings  struck  in^ 
early  spring.  Such  plants  as  the  Enonymus,' 
golden  and  silver-leaved  Hollies,  Ivies,  are 
perfectly  hardy ;  but  if  I  were  “  Carpet  ”  I 
should  prefer  the  more  showy  Iresine  and 
Lobelia,  filling  the  beds  in  winter  with  such 
things  as  Wallflowers  and  Pansies.  The  follow¬ 
ing  plants  are  easily  cultivated  under  glass,  and 
if  cuttings  are  now  obtained  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  summer  work  :  Pyrethrum,  Golden 
Feather  (raised  from  seed),  blue  Lobelia 
(Brighton  preferred),  red  and  yellow  Alternan- 
thera,  Meaembryanthemnm  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum  (pale  yellow),  Iresine  (red),  variegated 
Thyme  (greenish  yellow),  Mentha  gibraltarica 
(dark  green),  Sedum  glaucum  (greyish  green), 
finishing  with  Echeveria  seennda  glauca  for 
edgings. — Cora  Brea,  Portsmouth 

—  A  few  useful  carpet  bedders  might 
be  selected  from  the  following :  Me8embryc.n- 
themum  cordifolium  var.,  Kcheverias,  Ama- 
ranthus  rubra,  Iresine  Lindeni,  Dell’s  Crimson 
Beet,  Cineraria  maritima,  Centaurea  canii- 
dissima,  Golden  Feather,  Geranium  Silver 
Nosegay.  The  first  may  be  increased  by  spring- 
struck  cuttings  in  cool  bouse,  as  may  also  the 
Cineraria  and  Centaurea  with  slight  heat ;  the 
Beet  from  seed,  also  the  Amaranthus  and 
Golden  Feather.  The  above  popular  carpet 
bedders,  however,  are  an  expensive  luxury  if 
largely  used,  and  should  “Carpet  ”  be  without 
a  moderately-heated  greenhouse.  The  two  most 
tender  are  Iresine  and  Amaranthus  ruber. — 
A.  E.  A.,  Stamford  Hill. 

Pyrethrum,  Golden  Feather,  Altemanthera 
magniflea,  A.  amrnna,  A,  versicolor  grandis,  Iresine 
Lindeni.  Echeveria mttal1ica.E.  retusa  glauca,  B.sccunda 
glauca,  Hcrniaria  glabra,  Mi'sembrj’anthemum  cordifolium 
var.  Sedum  glaucum,  Sedum  Lydium,  Pyrethrum 
Tchlhatcbewi,  Lobelia  speciosa,  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

I  AM  the  above  may  b j  raised  from  seed,  and  may  be  .b 
Agaves,  Palms,  Coleus,  Yucca,  Ac.— A,  T 
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12590.  —  Birds  and  Croouses.  —  Has 
“J.  M.”  carefully  examined  the  bulbs  of  hia 
Crocuses  7  If  not,  I  would  advise  him  to  do  so 
and  endeavour  if  possible  to  find  out  whether 
the  common  slug  has  not  committed  the  injury. 
The  birds,  having  found  the  pest,  endeavour  to 
exterminate  them,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
bringing  the  bulb  to  the  surface.  This  is  the 
only  reason  I  can  assign,  except  that  the  field 
mouse  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  a  large  amount 
of  damage. — Thomas  Low'E. 

12608.— Carnations  and  Piootees. — 
There  are  not  any  Carnations  that  may  be 
designated  yellow  ground  varieties.  There  are 
plenty  of  yellow  ground  Picotees.  One  of  the 
best  is  Prince  of  Orange  (Perkins).  This  was 
the  parent  of  many  very  fine  varieties  raised  in 
Mr.  Tnrnor’s  nursery  at  Slough.  The  best  of 
these  are:  Alice,  Eleanor,  Flavius,  Mrs.  Colman, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Princess 
Marguerite.  There  are  yellow  self  Carnations, 
such  as  Lady  Rosebery,  Ophir,  King  of 
Yellows,  and  the  fine  border  varieties  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  last  year,  such 
as  Aurea  floribunda,  Mrs.  Glen,  Miss  Emily 
Little,  and  Soleil  levant.  The  seifs  will  do 
well  in  the  borders,  but  the  Picotee  type  soon 
degenerates  if  condnuously  kept  out-of-doors. 
— J .  D.  E. 

— —  Eleanor,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sfr  John  Lambert,  Prince 
of  Orange,  Mrs.  Wallington,  La  Belgique,  Flavius,  Mr-. 
Colman,  William  Greenaway,  and  Tumors.— A.  E.  A., 
IpswUh. 

12624.— Rhododendron  shrubs.— I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  the  Editor’s  remark  to  this 
question.  Grafting  Rhododendrons  is  a  very 
interesting  amusement  for  amateurs.  Years 
ago  I  used  to  dig  up  seedlings  of  the  common 
Ponticnm  and  pot  them  in  the  antumn.  When 
a  hotbed  was  made  in  the  spring,  and  the  first 
strong  heat  was  over,  I  used  to  cat  the  stocks 
over,  and  graft  them  in  the  usual  whip-grafting 
style.  I  would  graft  a  few  dozens  every  year, 
and  most  of  them  would  form  flower  buds 
during  the  season,  or,  at  least,  would  make 
good  strong  plants  to  plant  out  in  autumn. — 
J.  D.  E. 

12669.  —  Double  Dedilias  for  open 
garden  in  London.  —  In  answer  to 
“  F.  H.  N.,”  I  can  recommend  the  following 
double  Dahlias,  either  for  exhibition  or  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  All  produce  large  blooms,  with 
little  or  no  thinning :  Clara,  rose,  immense 
flower;  Emily  Edwards,  blush- white;  Criteiion, 
lilac  Lady  G.  Herbert,  orange,  ^ged  red  ; 
Miss  l^enshaw,  pure  white;  Henry  Walton, 
fawn,  htovily-tipped  maroon ;  James  Cocker, 
deep  purj^le  ;  W.  H.  Williams,  vivid  scarlet ; 
Julia  Whyatt,  flesh;  The  Countess,  pale  ground, 
edged  purplish  lilac ;  Royal  Queen,  cream, 
edged  lake  ;  Rev.  I.  M.  B.  Camm,  yellow,  edged 
red.  I  have  grown  the  above  and  exhibited 
them  very  successfully. — R.  Mann,  Shadwell. 

12642.— Oaotus  Dahlias.— I  observe  this 
question  amd  the  editorial  answer,  and  acting  on 
the  invitation  “to  give  further  answers,”  I 
should  like  to  give  the  result  of  my  growth  of 
Juarezi  and  Constance.  No  doubt  the  true 
Cactus  is  the  scarlet  Jnarezl ;  bat  the  white 
Constance  is  very  different  in  the  formation  of 
the  flower  from  the  ordinary  doable  Dahlia,  and 
the  petals  are  singularly  creased  down  the 
centre.  The  flowers  are  of  good  shape,  and  of 
a  pure  dead  white,  unlike  any  other  white  Dahlia 
I  know ;  they  are  produced  freely,  and  are 
excellent  for  nosegays  and  decoration.  The 
flower  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in 
the  autumn  of  1882. — J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

12605. —  Asters. —  If  one  variety  only  is 
to  be  grown  for  show  purposes  the  best  is  the 
Victoria.  The  flowers  are  very  double,  globular, 
measure  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  arc  of  various 
colours.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest.  If  a 
second  variety  might  be  added  take  either 
Crown,  or  Truffaut’s  Pieouy-flowered  Perfection. 
Crown  is  a  very  distinct  flower,  the  central 
portion  being  always  white,  surrounded  by  a 
broad  margin  of  coloured  ray  florets,  purple, 
crimson,  violet,  pink,  &c.  Perfection  has  large 
flowers,  incurved  florets,  of  various  bright 
colours. — J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

Amateur”  will  find  nothing  in 
quilled  or  globed  Asters  to  surpass  in  beauty  or 
variety  of  colour,  and  perfection  in  form,  to  be 
found  in  the  finer  varieties  of  Betteridge’s  prize 
^jlobodr^iUcd  Asters,  which  may  be  had  of 
al^Rt  “  Amateur  ”  wishes 
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for  an  expanded  or  flat  petalled  Aster,  we  an* 
hesitatingly  recommend  the  Improved  Victoriai 
which  far  surpasses  all  others.  Daring  many 
years  of  close  connection  with  autumn  floral 
exhibitions,  we  have  noticed  the  prizes  have 
been  almost  invariably  awarded  to  this  variety. 
— HARKNFS.S,  BcdaU. 

-  I  can  recommend'  “An  Amateur"  to  prow  the 

foUotrinK  t^o  varieties  of  Asters  for  show  purposes: 
Victoria  and  Uiant  Emperor.  The  latter  is  the  largest  in 
cultivation.— Roosrt  iIavks,  Gragnure. 

-  You  cannot  do  better  than  grow  the  Victoria 

Aster.  I  obtaiced  last  year’s  seeds  at  a  amali  cost,  sowed 
them  in  a  box  covered  with  glass,  and  when  large  enough 
I  pricked  them  out  in  the  open  border.  I  never  saw  a 
better  display  for  size  of  flower  and  variety  of  colour,  and 
they  wi-ro,  t^,  admired  and  envied  by  all  who  saw  them.  — 
B.  C.  Morris,  Rtliering  Officer,  Ahrrgivenny. 

- “An  Amateur’*  wishes  to  show  quilled  Asters; 

the  best  is  Betteridge’s  Priee  if  you  get  the  seed  from  a 
good  source,  and  if  fbit  petaled  the  best  is  undoubtedly 
Victoria.  I  have  grown  and  comp<<tcd  with  these  now  for 
some  years,  and  have  always  been  very  successful— W.  U. 

12000.— Ton-weok  Stocks.— Ten  week  Stocks  I 
obtained  and  treated  precisely  the  same  mannor  as  I  did 
my  Asters.  M?  selection  was  the  large  flowering  E.fiirt 
Stocks  — B.  C.  Morris,  Abcrgai^nny. 

-  Of  the  four  chief  varieties  the  best  for  exhibition 

purpose H  is  the  large-flowering  pyramidal  ten-week  Stock, 
and  next  to  that  would  ooroc  the  new  giant.  Both)  these 
are  superior  to  the  dwarf  in  the  spike  of  blossom,  and  size 
of  each  flower,  and  equal  the  dwarf  in  variety  and  richnees 
of  colour  —  J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

- The  liest  Stock  for  show  pur(>o$es  I  have  had  is 

the  new  giant  perfection  German  ten-week,  but  there  Is  a 
want  of  var  ety  of  colour  about  it.  The  next  best  Is  the 
large  flowering  German  ten- week.  “  An  Amateur"  should 
procure  some  of  both,  and  thus  ho  would  have  variety  to 
choose  from.— N.  O. 

Double  crimson  and  yellow  Wall¬ 
flowers.— Mr.  Ware,  of  Halo  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham  Hale,  London,  Is  sure  to  have  them.  They  are  easily 
■eut  by  post,  and  should  be  obtained  and  planted  out  as 
soon  as  possible.— T.  J.  W.,  Crouch  Hill. 

1208a— Plants  for  dry  soil.— inexpensive  plants 
for  such  soils  are  Sni^ragons,  Wallflowers.  Eicbscholt- 
zias  (sow  the  seed  in  March),  Pentsteinons,  tall  and  dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  perennial  Asters,  and  Pinks  in  variety.  These 
can  all  be  had  as  seedlings  or  young  plants,  except,  of 
course,  the  annuals.  It  is  too  late  for  the  cheaper  bulbs, 
such  as  Crocus,  Tulips,  4c.,  which  would  do  well,  but 
Tigridias  may  bo  obtained,  and  are  very  showy-— T.  J.  W., 
CroucA  mil 

12003.— Summer  treatment  of  Cyclamens.— 
If  “  Gertrude”  pi  nta  her  Cyclamens  out  in  the  border  In 
the  same  way  as  Solanums,  not  forgetting  to  water  well, 
she  will  find  no  mildew  attack  them.  Take  them  up  at  the 
ead  of  September,  and  plant  them  in  rich  soil,  and  they 
will  be  all  right.— Onb  wuo  Lovbs  Fuiw'bus. 

12079.— Solanum.—*’ Gertrude ’’  should  plant  her 
Sola  urns  out  of  their  pots  in  the  border  (a  sunny  one),  and 
water  copiously  on  hot,  diy  dayv.  I  see  no  re.ason.  if 
this  is  done,  why  they  should  not  have  plenty  of  berries. 
They  should  not  bo  out  back,  and  ordinary  soil  suits  them 
very  well— O  nr  who  Loves  Flowers. 

12610.  —  Tranaplantlngr  Sweet  Williams, 
Antirrhinums,  and  Auriculas.— I  would  not  advise 
transplanting  thp«»c  at  this  early  season  of  the  year.  A 
spell  of  hard  frost  would  be  injurious  to  them.  Tiiey 
ought  to  have  been  planted  out  early  in  autumn  so  that 
th  y  mi^ht  become  cstablishod  before  winter.  Plant  them 
out  early  in  March  if  the  weather  is  fine.— J.  D.  E. 

- In  the  south  and  waitn  localities  this  maybe  done 

now,  and  even  in  the  north  or  midland  counties.  Take 
care  to  protect  the  plants  from  cold  biting  winds  and  late 
frosts.— J.  P.  Lancashire. 

12839— Liquorice  plants  — Liquorice  plants  can  no 
tfoob^  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  market  gardeners  at 
Pontefract,  where  it  is  yet  very  extensively  grown.— PTRrs. 
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Epacrises. — The  early  flowering  kinds  should 
immediately  they  have  done  blooming  be  cut 
well  back,  and  the  last  summer’s  growth  re¬ 
duced  to  one-third  its  length.  Although  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  drier  at  the  roots  now  than  in  the 
growing  season,  they  will  bear  keeping  warmer 
in  the  winter;  and  they  will  be  benefited  if, 
after  the  shoots  have  been  cut  in,  they  are  put 
for  a  few  weeks  in  a  night  temperature  of  from 
40  degs.  to  50  degs.  with  plenty  of  light  and 
Borne  air,  when  the  weather  is  fit,  in  the  day¬ 
time.  The  bushy  growing  varieties,  such  as  E. 
miniata,  E.  Eclipse,  and  E.  grandiflora,  are  best 
adapted  for  late  flowering  ;  and  where  there  is 
means  for  keeping  them  back  by  the  use  of  a 
cool  north  house,  a  succession  in  flower  may  be 
kept  up  until  midsummer. 

Camellias. — If  a  selection  of  early  and  late 
blooming  kinds  of  Camellias  are  grown,  and  they 
are  treated  so  as  to  have  their  growth  matured 
at  different  times,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having 
them  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of  September 
up  to  the  end  of  May  ;  but  flowers  that  come  in 
as  late  as  May  do  not  last  near  so  long  as  those 
produced  in  the  winter.  There  is  litU^^oubt 
that  the  growth  and  flowering  of  Ca^Uiuh-u  j 
leas  interfered  with  the  potigiALiiWoA  I 


about  the  time  the  season’s  growth  is  completed 
and  the  bloom  buds  are  just  beginning  to  form, 
as  when  it  is  carried  out  then  the  unavoidable 
breakage  of  the  roots,  which  are  very  brittle, 
has  leas  adverse  influence  on  them  than  at  any 
other  season.  But  where  there  are  plants  that 
have  been  kept  so  long  in  small  pots  that  thoir 
strength  is  thereby  interfered  with,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  pot  them  before  the  growth  begins. 
The  work  should  be  done  before  the  shoot- buds 
show  signs  of  swelling,  otherwise  the  season’s 
growth  will  be  affected,  even  if  no  more 
disturbance  of  the  roots  takes  place  than  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  drainage.  On  this 
account  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  wait  until 
the  blooming  is  over,  for  the  loss  of  a  few 
flowers  now  will  in  most  cases  be  a  less  evil 
than  failure  of  the  crop  of  bloom  another 
season. 

Flower  Garden. 

Summer  bedding  arrangements.  —  The 
plants  necessary  for  this  purpose  may  now  be 
propagated.  In  computing  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  plants  needed,  tender  second-rate  sorts 
should  be  rejected  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  general 
arrangement.  Another  way  of  reducing  the 
namfa«r  of  tender  plants  is  to  plant  them  thinly 
in  a  given  arrangement,  and  then  clothe  the 
ground  beneath  with  a  suitable  hardy  carpeting 
plant.  One  of  the  most  Euimired  beds  we  had 
last  season  was  one  very  thinly  planted  with 
variegated  Pelargonium  May  Queen,  the  under¬ 
growth  being  Hemiaria  glabra,  bright  green, 
which  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  white 
foliage  and  rosy  pink  blossoms  of  the  Pelar¬ 
gonium-altogether  an  infinitely  better  arrange¬ 
ment  than  if  there  had  been  two  hundred  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  a  mass.  This  arrangement  shows 
what  may  be  done  in  the  direction  of  subduing 
the  nev'ir-ending  monotony  of  masses  of  colour 
BO  prevalent  in  some  gardens.  With  the  hardy 
section  of  dwarf  carpeting  plants  propagation 
is  a  small  matter,  as  all  are  so  teadily  increased 
by  division.  The  half-hardy  and  tender  section 
of  plants  used  for  groundwork  may  also  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  warmth  bo  increased 
expeditiously.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum 
may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  pans,  and 
pricked  off  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  the  plants 
can  be  handled.  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum  may  be  increased  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  by  cuttings,  which  strike 
freely  in  pans  or  boxes  set  on  bricks  ovor  hot- 
water  pipes,  where  a  temperature  of  about  60 
degs.  is  maintained. 

Gnaphalium  lanatum  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  struck  in  warmth  and  then  trans¬ 
planted  into  pots,  Altemantheras  by  means  of 
cuttings  struck  on  hotbeds  of  leaves  and  litter, 
on  which  frames  are  placed  containing  about 
4  inches  of  light  soil  (peat  and  loam)  made 
firm.  Cuttings  inserted  about  2  inches  apart 
quickly  root,  and  there  they  may  remain  till 
needed  for  planting  in  the  beds,  air,  of  coarse, 
being  given  to  iudnee  a  sturdy  growth  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  admits  of  it.  These  plants  are 
so  rapidly  increased  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pat  in  cuttings  till  March  has  become  well  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  but  the  stock  plants  should  now  be 
given  abundant  heat,  that  cuttings  may  be 
forthcoming  when  wanted.  Iresines  and  Coleus 
strike  anywhere  if  afforded  warmth.  The  only 
remark  to  make  about  them  is  that  they  shonld 
be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Lobelias 
should  be  raised  from  cuttings  only  ;  seedlings 
are  usnally  so  disappointing,  both  being 
irregular  in  growth  and  weedy  as  to  variety. 
We  strike  them  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  transplant 
to  frames  as  soon  os  they  are  well- rooted.  Pots 
or  boxes  are  never  used.  The  herbaceous 
section  of  Lobelias  are  most  satisfactory  when 
increased  by  division,  though  they  come  fairly 
well  from  seed.  Ageratums,  Fuchsias,  Gazauiaa, 
Lantanas,  Koniga  variegata,  Petunias,  and 
Verbenas  quickly  make  root  in  a  bottom -heat 
of  70  degs. ,  and  will  afterwards  thrive  vigorously 
in  an  iutermediato  temperature.  They  should 
all  be  allowed  plenty  of  space.  A  well-deve¬ 
loped  bushy  plant  is  equal  to  half  a  dozen 
lanky  ones.  Calceolarias  in  cold  frames  should 
be  thinned  out  by  transplanting  them  to  other 
frames,  or  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom  they 
will  now  do  at  the  foot  of  south  walls  if  pro¬ 
tected  in  frosty  weather.  Violas  and  Pansies 
should  be  treated  similarly,  or,  if  need  be, 
x^nts  of  these  may  now  be  planted 
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Fruit. 

It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  one  particu¬ 
larly  treacherous  forepart  of  the  night  suddenly 
changes  to  a  sharp  frost  the  following  morning, 
and  settles  the  fruit  crop  for  the  season.  With 
this  dearly-bought  experience  in  view,  all  who 
have  gardens  in  low,  damp  situations  will  do 
well  to  be  prepared  to  cover  up  on  the  instant, 
if  they  do  not  make  a  point  of  seeing  everything 
safe  before  they  retire  for  the  night.  So  much 
having  lieen  written  upon  the  protection  of  the 
blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  it  may  be  well  to  guard 
young  beginners  against  the  abuse  of  materials 
placed  within  their  reach,  as  excessive  covering 
very  often  forces  a  weak,  premature  growth, 
which  is  killed,  whilst  a  judicious  application 
of  protective  materials  retards,  exposes,  and 
protects  in  time  of  need. 

Vegetables. 

The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  plant 
Shallots.  The  land  need  not  be  rich,  but  should 
be  well  worked  and  made  as  fine  as  a  heap  of 
sifted  ashes.  We  draw  the  drills  for  them 
about  li  inch  deep,  fill  them  up  to  the  level  of 
the  ground  with  burnt  refuse,  and  in  this  we 
plant  the  bulbs  a  foot  apart.  Shallots  often 
suffer  from  mildew,  occasioned  by  being  too 
deeply  embedded  in  the  soil ;  hence  the  planting 
should  bo  so  shallow  that  all  the  bulbs  may  be 
above  the  soil  when  matured.  A  most  useful 
spring  crop  may  be  had  by  planting  sm.'dl  Onions 
just  now,  to  pull  and  use  in  a  green  state.  These 
Onions  planted  on  the  edges  of  borders  look 
trim  and  smart.  Small  sowings  of  Celerv  may 
now  bo  made  in  boxes  for  very  early  use,  but  do 
not  BOW  the  main  crop  until  the  second  week  in 
March.  Of  early  Cauliflower  a  boxful  should 
bo  sown  at  onoe.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Lettuces  of  the  true  Cos  variety,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  its  class.  We  are  busy  planting 
Potatoes  in  frames,  sowing  Radishes,  early 
Carrots ;  and  if  really  nice,  clean  grown 
Carrots  are  wished  for,  mix  plenty  of  sand 
in  the  compost  in  which  they  are  grown,  and 
you  will  not  bo  disappointed.  Cover  up  more 
Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  and  keep  up  a  good 
supply  of  Asparagus  and  French  Beans.  Our 
young  plants  of  Tomatoes  arc  now  in  single  pots 
.3  inch  ones).  We  intend  planting  a  house  with 
them  next  week.  The  winter  plants  are  now- 
done  ;  therefore,  directly  we  can  get  the  house 
thoroughly  cleaned  wo  shall  plant  the  spring 
batch.  Winter  Cucumbers  are  still  bearing,  and 
doing  good  service.  Young  plants  for  pits  arc 
now  potted,  and  will  be  ready  quite  as  soon  as 
they  are  wanted.  As  to  Salads,  the  large 
variety  of  Chicory,  called  Witloof,  is  most 
useful.  Wc  place  a  dozen  roots  in  a  large  flower¬ 
pot,  and  blanch  them  in  the  Mushroom-house. 
Keep  up  successional  sowings  of  Mustard  and 
Cross,  and  when  well  up  remove  them  into  cool 
houses. 

THE  KITOHEN  GARDEN. 

A  veffetable  little  known.— I  send  with 
this  letter  a  vegetable  cultivated  hero  (Pau, 
France),  which  the  peasants  call  Oxalis.  Is  it 
known  in  England  ?  It  is  a  delicious  winter 
vegetable  ;  the  flavour  is  slightly  acid.  I'he 

Elant  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  very 
nshy.  The  leaves  also  are  acid,  like  Sorrel.  It 
has  a  small  yellow  flower.  The  tubers  are  in 
some  plants  red  and  in  others  yellow.  The  first 
frost  kills  the  leaves,  the  tubers  then  begin  to 
form,  and  are  fit  to  eat  in  December. — E.  A. 
[The  plant  is  Oxalis  crenata.  It  is  grown  in  a 
few  gardens  in  this  country,  but  not  much  used. 
—Ed.  G.  /.] 

REPLIES. 

126’22.— Globe-shaped  Onions  for  ex- 
hibitingr. — Williams*  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  fine 
exhibition  Ooion,  growing  to  a  good  size,  and 
being  very  handsome.  In  colour  it  is  dark  red, 
and  qnite  distinct  from  any  other.  As  it  is 
always  best  to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow, 
“H.  S.”  had  better  sow  the  Brown  Globe  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  an  old  sort,  but,  when 
well  grown,  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  new 
ones. — J.  C.  C. 

-  The  Tripoli  Globe  is  one  of  the  largest 

Onions  grown,  and  is  of  good  quality  and 
colour.  This  Onion  is  syuonomous  with  the 
Giant  Rocoa.  Bedfordshire  Champion  is  a  fine 
large  Ouion,  and  then  there  is  the  white  Spanish 
ana  Park,  while  the 
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Deptford  is  a  good  old  sort.  The  white  and 
brown  Globes  are  smaller,  bnt  of  good  shape, 
quality,  and  colour.  A  new  Onion  highly 
spoken  of  is  Rousham  Park  Hero,  growing  to 
an  immense  size,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  heavy, 
deep  in  the  bulb,  and  a  splendid  exhibition 
varmty.  If  I  may  advise  “  H.  S.,”  I  should 
say  try  both  Tripoli  Globe  and  the  Hero.  With 
one  or  the  other  he  should  succeed  in  taking  a 
prize. — J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

- There  is  no  better  Onion  for  all  purposes  than  a 

good  strain  of  the  White  Spanbh.— J.  D.  E. 

- The  best  globe-shaped  Onion  for  spring  sowing,  I 

think,  U  Trevon’s  Yellow ;  the  next  to  it  I  have  found  to  be 
Cranston’s  Exoelsior,  but  it  is  not  so  good  in  colour,  l)eini 
whiter.  They  will  both  grow  to  an  enormous  size  if  w’eJ 
grown,  and  if  the  seed  bo  bad  true  will  bo  hard  to  beat. — 
W.  O. 

12623.— Odlery,  Oabbage,  and  Broc¬ 
coli. — The  best  Celery  is  Clarke's  Solid  Red. 
The  end  of  April  is  the  time  to  sow  early  Cabbage 
for  winter  use.  They  are  planted  out  as  soon  as 
the  early  Potatoes  or  early  Peas  are  cleared  off 
the  ground.  The  purple  Broccoli  should  be  sown 
at  the  same  time,  and  be  planted  out  much  in 
the  same  way.  The  Cabbages  are  cut  as  Cole- 
worts,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be  planted  1 
foot  apart.  The  Broccoli  ought  to  be  planted 
2  feet  apart.— J.  D.  E. 

- The  best  red  Celeries  are  the  Man¬ 
chester  Giant,  Ivery’s  Nonsuch,  and  Lang's 
Mammoth,  either  of  which  would  suit  **  Fern- 
dale.”  An  early  sowing  may  be  made  now,  and 
the  main  crop  sown  in  March.  For  Cabbage 
sow  early  in  March  and  again  in  April.  Broocoli 
for  spring  use  should  be  sown  in  April  and  May, 
and  planted  out,  when  the  plants  have  made 
good  growth,  about  2  feet  apart.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  plants,  both  Cabbage  and 
Broccoli  are  not  crowded  in  the  seed  beds. — J. 
P.,  Lancashire, 

1 2633.  —Kitchen  fifarden .  —  The  earliest 
Pea  is  Ringleader,  which,  with  William  I.,  may 
be  sown  at  once ;  the  last-named,  although 
sown  at  the  same  time,  will  succeed  the  other 
admirably.  The  best  dwstrf  Peas  are  Laxton’s 
Supreme  and  Veitch's  Perfection,  and,  for  a 
late  crop.  Omega.  These  may  be  sown  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  after  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  10th  of  June  in  the  order  they  are 
named.  The  best  tall  Peas  are  Champion  of 
England  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  best  sort  of 
Cauliflower  for  your  purpose  is  Veitch’s  Giant 
Autumn.  If  sown  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
plants  put  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
and  two  or  three  plantings  are  made  from  the 
same  seed-bed,  a  succession  of  heads  will  be 
secured.  Any  respectable  seedsman  will 
supply  Brassels  Sprout  seed.  Never  mind 
about  its  having  a  name.  Sow  on  a  warm 
border  in  March  and  plant  out  on  rich,  well  pre¬ 
pared  ground  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough.  Let  them  stand  2  feet  apart  each  way. 
-J.  C.  C. 

12600.  —  Peas  without  sticks  or 
hurdles. — ( 1 )  I  would  recommend  two  ways  of 
supporting  Peas  :  Light  wood  hurdles  averaging 
from  4  feet  to  6  feet  long,  the  height  ranging  pro¬ 
portionately  to  the  variety  of  Peas  grown ;  these 
hurdles  may  be  made  of  1-inch  boards,  the 
uprights  of  which  may  be  2}^  inches  broad,  and 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  equally  strong. 
Common  laths  such  as  plasterers  use  answer 
admirably  if  given  a  coat  of  paint  or  gas  tar 
annually,  and  taken  care  of,  they  will  last  many 
years.  Also  some  growers  use  strong  wire 
(galvanised),  and  put  good  strong  posts  at  dis¬ 
tances  say  10  feet  or  less  apart.  Other  growers 
use  tar  twine  in  place  of  wire.  (2)  Dwarf 
Peas  are  very  useful  where  sticks  are  scarce. 
Being  very  prolific  where  the  locality  and  the 
soil  suit  them,  they  are  often  gprown  for  market 

fmrposes.  But  in  wet  seasons  they  are  very 
iable  to  mildew,  and  the  loss  of  the  crop 
follows.— Thomas  Lowe. 

12645  —Oeleraic.— In  the  Garden,  of  April, 
1878,  appeared  these  remarks  respecting  Celeriac : 

Of  vegetables  used  in  foreign  countries,  large 
quantities  are  not  worth  growing  in  England,  but 
the  Celeriac  is  an  exception.  It  may  be  found  in 
a  few  large  establishments  in  this  country,  but 
its  culture  ought  to  be  extended  to  even  the 
smallest  gardens,  on  account  of  its  fine  flavour. 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  winter  vegetables,  coming 
into  use  as  it  does  when  the  kitohei^^garden  La 
almost  bare.  On  the  Ointinentit  is 
cm  almost  every  labile,  iMid  is  ^ 

welcome  delicacy.”  It  forms  an  irregulai 


globular,  turnip- like  root  or  knob,  from  3 
mches  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  brown  on 
the  outside,  but  the  flesh  is  white  and  tender, 
and  its  flavour  most  agreeable — nutty,  with  a 
little  pungency.  The  leaves  are  about  a  foot 
long,  spreading,  and  dark  green,  with  hollow 
stalks.  Sown  in  spring,  the  young  plants  are 
placed  out  about  a  foot  apart  in  August  and 
September,  and  in  the  winter  months  will  yield 
their  fine  succulent  roots.  It  requires  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost.  It  is  best  cut  into  pieces, 
well  washed,  boiled  with  salt  and  a  small  spoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  and  a  blade  of  mace ;  stir  from  time 
to  time,  and  when  done  strain  and  serve  with 
light  sauce.  Those  readers  who  have  not  yet 
tried  this  vegetable  have  in  store  that  rare  thing 
— a  new  pleasure. — A.  E.  A.,  Ipsimch, 


Heatlncr  email  Greenhouse  — Will  "  J.B.”  (page 
617)  kindly  allow  me  to  call  and  see  hia  heating  apparatus 
of  which  he  speaks  so  highly?— W.  R.  Suowlkk,  17,  Staple' 
ton  Hall  Road,  Stroud  Green,  Finsbury  Park. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

BuiiiDiNO  ORBSKiioDSKs  (D.  C.  B.).—We  fear  your  letter 

would  be  considered  an  advertiMmeot. - Pianoports 

MANUFACTURERS  (PKarooh  Barroclough). — We  cannot  open 
our  columns  to  queries  so  distinct  from  every  subject 

treated  of  In  Gardbnino. - Hbatiko  small  orrrnuouse 

(A.  King).— Th&nka  ;  we  will  got  your  little  sketch  en¬ 
graved. - Town  Uardbninq  (vl.  A.,  Stan/ord  Hill)  — 

Send  it  on,  that  we  may  examine  it. - Pansies  (J.  B., 

Galashiels,  T.  H.  Davies,  and  others). — Thanks  for  replies. 
The  results  of  another  “  election  "  will  probably  soon  be 

published  in  Oardbnino. - Tomato  orowino  (/.  T., 

Preston).— Hr.  W.  Barnes,  Redbridge  Station,  LS.W. 

Railway. - Tiffany  (J.  P.  I/)rd).—U  may  bo  obtained 

from  B.  Edgington,  2,  Duke  Street,  London  Bridge. - 

OiL-STovB  (A  Beginner).  -See  recent  numbers  of  Gar- 
DBNiNO  ;  the  subject  may  be  again  referred  to  in  an 

early  number. - Fbrn  casb  (A.  E.  A.,  TpswUhy—We 

should  be  happy  to  examine  your  article,  and,  if  it  is  suit¬ 
able,  to  insert  it. - Curtsantubmums  (Uarkness).— 

Thanks  ;  forward  the  notes  at  your  convenience. - New 

Parsnip  (East  Lothian).— Xon  must  give  reference  to  the 

name  of  the  kind,  or  to  page  or  date  of  the  paper. - 

Housr  slops  (PecX'Aam).— Yes;  house  slops  are  useful  as 

liquid  manure  ;  properly  diluted,  of  course. - Garden 

PRODUCE  (T.  .Skrubb).— Advertise  or  oonsult  advertisement 

columns. - Hyacinths  (IP.  H.).— You  can  either  cut  off 

the  side  shoots  or  leave  them  on  the  plant ;  if  you  out  off 

the  side  shoots  the  main  spikes  will  be  finer. - A.  M. 

and  others. — Our  correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  be  more  likely  to  have  their  com¬ 
munications  attended  to,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  the  rules  printed  at  the  head  of  the  Query  oolumn. 

- Burning  Bush  (F.  Try  the  nearest  nurseryman. 

- Rosbs  j.  IPiffi).— You  do  not  say  what  election  you 

refer  to. - Exciianob  (A  VieaPs  JV{fe).— There  are,  in 

our  case,  serious  objections  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 

as  you  kindly  advise. - Willbsden  paper  (Af.  H.).— 

Depot,  81,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Names  of  plants.— IP.  J.  JlfwWer.— Chlmonanthus 

fragrons. - A.  F.  C.—l,  Daphne  indica ;  2,  Eriostemon 

linearifolium  ;  8,  Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner. - Work.— 

Tradeacantia  re^ns  ;  Sedum  tortuosum  varientum. - 

E.  A.— Oxalis  crenata.  Grown  in  England  in  some 

^urdens,  but  not  much  used. - E.  P.—l,  Polypodium 

Billardieri ;  2,  Doodia  dives  ;  3,  Aspidium  caryotideum  ; 

4,  Adiantum  luspidulum. - IP.  //.—I,  Begonia  Rex  ;  2, 

Send  when  in  flower. - A.  M.  S.— Saxifraga  cordifolia. 

- W.  J.  Muller. — Your  specimens  did  not  reach  us. 


Catalogues  received.  —  Vegetable  and  Flovcer 

Sudi,  Ac.  Strike  and  Hawkins,  Stock ton-on-Tocs. - 

Choice  Seio  Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden.  E.  J, 

Jarman,  Chard,  Somersetshire. - Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds.  Pratt  Bros. ,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. - Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds.  Samuel  Yates,  Old  Milrate,  Manchester. 

- Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Ralph  Crossing,  Penarth 

Nurseries,  South  Wales. - Alpine  Plants,  Hardy 

Perennials,  and  Florists'  Flowers.  James  Backhouse  and 
Son,  York.— ‘Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Gladioli,  Ac. 
Henry  Middlehurst,  Manchester  Street,  Liverpool. 

Books  received— Popers  relating  to  International 
Forestry  and  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Ijondon,  1885. 


f  OVELY  LILIES  AND  IRISES.  —  Wm. 

•—I  Gordon  has  still  the  finest  ooUeotton  of  these.  Buy  of 
the  importer  the  three  love^  Lil'es,  Lilium  album  Kmtzeri, 
Lillum  Melpomene,  Lilium  Brownl,  for  5s.  6d.,  six  for  9b.,  poet 
free.  Over  thirty  varieties  of  Japanese  Iris.  iJl  hybrids  in  a'l 
hues,  and  beautifully  marked,  peifeotly  hordv,  the  admiration 
last  season  of  all  who  saw  them,  six  varieties  for  9a,  twelve 
for  15e.,  the  three  varietiee  for  30a ;  Lilium  Humboldtl,  each. 
Is.,  la  6d.,  2b.  6d. :  Lilium  auratum— these  siuprise  my 
customers  -specially  imoorted  bulbs.  6d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  6d.  each ; 
roeolal  terms  to  the  trade.— WM.  GORDON,  Niuserles, 
Tsrickenham.  Middlesex.  Bee  previous  odvertiaementa 

pHEAP  OFFER. — Land  required  for bnilding. 

Lf  —2,000  Limes,  Poplars,  Sycamores,  Ohesnuts,  and  Elms, 
straight  stems  and  good  heads,  8  to  10  feet.  Is.  each ;  10  to 
12  feet.  Is.  6d.  each 

in  nnn  apples,  plums,  pears,  and 

CHERRIES,  splendid  treea  all  best  sorts. 
Standards,  Is.  each ;  Dwarf  trained,  28.  Cd.  each ;  Bush  trees, 

1  black  and  RED  CURRANTS, 

•kOjV/vV/  bushy  trees,  Is.  per  doz. ;  extra  strong  fruit¬ 
ing  1rr>ea  28.  per  doz.  Cash  with  order. 

EVER  A  DALTON.  Btooyland  Nurseries,  Oraveaend. 


T  EEK,  MUSSELBURGH,  true.— The  largest 

-LI  and  bardUst  In  cultivation.  Is  per  oz  ;  8 per  lb  .free. 
— ^DOUGAXi  k  SON,  Oanleners,  Cample  Daoe,  Mussel- 

^^WAY  &  SOl^. — 20  acres  of  Gladioli. .  The 
‘^targest  ooUeotlon  In  Europe.  Catidotp’es  free;  with 
iultural  directions.— Langpori,  Somerset. 

URBAN 


The  Champion  Peas  of  the  World 


HAVE 

WON 

150 

FIRST 

PRIZES. 


CARTERS’  STRATAGEM.  2/6 
CARTERS’ TELEPHONE.  2/- 
CARTERS’  PRIDE  OF  j 


PRICE. 

Per  Pint.  Per  Pitt. 

6d. 


THE  MARKET 

CAUTION.-All  Pints  and 
Packets  sent  out  by  us 
are  sealed  thus  : 


pAnTnpQ*  Seedsmen  by 
UMil  I  LnU  Royal  Warrant 
To  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


BIDDLES  &  CO., 

The  Penny  Packet  Seed  Company 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LKIOESTRRSHIBS 

Supply  3,000  Varieties  of 

Flower  Seeds 

In  packets  at  One  Penny  Baok. 

Including  the  choicest  sorts,  viz Asters,  Balsams.  Begonias, 
Calceolarias,  Cyclamen.  Pansies,  Petunias,  Phlox  Drum 
mondii.  Primulas,  Salvias,  Riooks,  Verbenss,  Aa.  ko.  All 
seeds  being  of  tba  best  quality  in  small  quantities,  the 
packets  should  be  regarded  as  ECONOMICAL  and  not 
CHEAP.  We  recommend  our  various  ooUeoUoas  of  IS 
varietits  for  One  ShilUng. 

All  Kinds  of 

Vegetable  Seeds 

OF  BEST  QUALITY 

By  weight,  and  also  in  Penny  Packets. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  Gratis. 

(500  Illustrations), 

Save  expense,  and  buy  a  large  selection  in  small  paoketa. 
50,000  GLADIOLUS  BBKNCHLBTXN8IS  to 
be  sold  off  at  58.  per  100.  Good  bulb#. 


DOBSON’S  PATENT  UNRIVALLED 

PROPAGATOR 

For  Baltin^  Seeds  and  Striking  Cuttings. 

The  Apparatus  stands  unrivalled,  because  it  produces  a 
high  and  level  temperature  without  there  being  an  oil  lamp, 
gas  burner,  tire,  nor  manure  connected  with  it ;  hence  no 
smell,  no  risk  of  ai*cident,  nor  expense  is  incurred  after 
purchasiug  the  article.  PRICE  £1  Ss.  6d. 

Can  be  bought,  and  full  particulars  obtained  through  any 
ironmonger. 

PATENTEE  and  MANUFACTURER: 

H.  T.  DOBSON, 

Surrey  Wire  Worka,  62,  55,  and  56,  Borough  Road, 

_ _  _ Southwark. _ 

B.S.  WILIAMS’ 

IMPROVED 

Mnshroom  Spawn 

The  Cheapest  and  the  Best. 
Never  fails. 

Per  bushel  of  14  cakes,  Se. 

Per  cake,  6d. 

Victoria  k  Paradire  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

rjARNATIONS,  mixed  varieties,  beat  aorta, 

Lf  transplanted  layers,  well  rooted,  from  openground,  6  for 
28.  6d. ;  12  for  48.  6d.,  free.— OASBON  k  SON,  MillfleJii 
Nursery,  Peterboro'. 


nOUBLE  SWEET  WILLIAMS.— Myriads  of 

Ls  double  sweetly-scented  dowers,  12  for  Is.  6d. ;  25  f or  2a.  6J. , 
free.-OASBON  k  SON,  Mlllfleld  Nursery.  Peterboro'. 


nOUBLE  WALLFLOWERS,  lineat  imported, 

Lf  splendid  straiu,  sweetly  scented,  12  for  la  9tL  ;  25  for 
3a.  free. -OASBON  *  SON,  Mlllfleld  Nursery.  Peferboro’. 


pANSiES  for  Early  Bloom,  Eagliati  sHuw  aod 
-i-  fancy  splendid  mixed  strain,  25  2b.  6d. ;  50  4a  9d..  tree.— 
CASBON  k  BON,  MUlfleld  Niirs^,  Peterboro’. _ 

rjYCLA.MEN,  CJovent  Garden  Strain,  tineas 

^  mixed  varieties,  12  for  Is.  6d.,  28  2a  9d.,  free  — OASBON 

k  SON.  Mlllfleld  Niimery.  Peterboro* . 


TU icon  AN  A  AFFlNlS,  sweet-aceuted,  Bou- 
•Lx  vardla-like  white  flower,  strong  plants  for  early  bloom ; 
2  for  Is  6d. ;  4  for  2s.  6d.,  free.-OASBON  k  SON,  MillfleM 
Nursery,  Peterboro  ‘ 

pEAL  OLD  DOUBLE  FEVERFEW.  Sm 

•Lw  Gardknino  Nov.  29th.-6  fine  planta  la.  9d. ;  12,  k. 
carriage  free.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant— J.  FAIROLOUOH, 
Sala Manchester. _ _ 

A  URICULAS  (hardy)  from  our  noted  ooUec- 

tlon,  planted  now  vrlll  be  covered  with  bloom.  2a  6d. 
aud  ?o  p<»  lioz  free.— J.  FAIRCLOUQH.  Sale. _ _ 

QCfl  ROOTS  i.n  26  vrira.  of  rare  and  hardy 

<JtMJ  teiit  oa.rUgc  free  to  any  address  for  21a 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

WEEPING  LARCH. 

We  trust  our  friends  who  plant  trees  will 
not  forget  this  very  beautifnl  one,  so  hardy, 
and  so  fine  in  form.  As  a  lawn  tree  we  know 
none  more  beautiful ;  when  it  gets  old  it  is 
extremely  picturesque,  and  it  is  good  in  form 
in  all  stages.  Personally,  we  think  no  tree 
more  beautiful  than  the  oommon  Larch,  whether 
in  its  budding  green,  in  its  soft  autumn  gold, 
or  even  when  oare  ;  but,  somehow,  people  do  not 
think  highly  of  it  as  a  garden  tree,  and  one  does 
not  often  enough  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  well-grown 
and  spreading  tree.  In  woods 
they  are  crowded  up,  and 
one  has  no  chance  of  seeing 
their  fine  form  ;  but  the 
Weeping  Larch  is,  of  course, 
a  garden  tree,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  and  probably  no  one 
would  think  of  planting  it 
for  profit.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  most  nurseries 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 


of  the  many  independent  boilers  advertised, 
with  one  length  of  flow  and  return,  would  be  all 
Bulficient.  Should  *'  Amateur  *' require  further 
information  1  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  him. — 
A.  E.  A,,  Ipswich, 


THE  VIIiliA  GARDEN. 

( Continued  from  fHuge  %\1.) 

The  Cabbage. 

Though  Cabbages  may  be  said  to  be  always  in 
season,  the  most  important  crop  is  the  early 
one,  and  the  earlier  Cabbages  can  be  obtained 
in  spring  the  more  they  are  appreciated. 


REPLIES. 

1256S.  —  La  ve  n  der 
bushes.  —  No  doubt  the 
“very  old  bushes*'  referred 
to  are  worn  out.  The  only 
chance  to  get  them  into 
blossom  for  a  year  or  so  will 
be  to  cut  them,  not  down, 
but  well  back,  and  give 
them  a  good  dressing  of 
manure,  and,  when  they 
start  into  growth,  a  little 
manure  water.  Lavender  is 
prop^ated  bv  rooted  slips 
obtained  by  division  of  the 
oil  roots.  They  should  be 
planted  out  in  March  or 
April,  or,  as  some  prefer, 
in  November.  The  bushes 
are  at  their  best  when  three 
to  four  years  old,  and  after 
seven  years  are  not  worth 
much. — J.  P.,  Lancashire. 

12406.  —  Ungainly  Yews.— 
Cat  them  down  at  onco  to  what¬ 
ever  heig^ht  you  wish,  and  they 
will  shoot  from  the  bottom. 
When  I  came  to  this  bouse  there 
was  a  hedt(c  certainly  18  feet 
high  ;  two  yean  ago  I  cut  it  down 
to  2  feet,  and  it  is  now  a  nicf. 
compact,  bushy  hedge.— R  O.  F. 


12627.  —  Buildingr  a 
Greenhouse.— Height  of 
betek  wall,  8  feet  6  inches  ; 
front,  a  dwarf  wall,  2  feet 
6  inches,  and  glazed  front, 

2  feet,  which  will  require 
sash  bars  for  roof  8  feet 
long.  Doors  and  ventilating 
sash  should  be  of  sound 
red  deal,  1^  inch  ;  sash 
bars,  2^  inches  by  1 1  inch  ; 
principalr,  8  inches  by  3 

inches;  glass  for  roof,  21  oz.,  4ths ;  door 
and  sides,  16  oz.,  4ths.  Staging  of  laths 
l^incb  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  with  1  inch 
space  between  laths,  nailed  to  cross-pieces 

3  inches  by  2.^  inches  fixed  3  feet  apart,  one  end 
let  into  wall,  the  other  end  supported  by 
wooden  uprights  3  inches  by  3  inches,  which 
must  rest  on  a  stone  base  raised  slightly  from 
the  floor.  The  laths  mast  be  fixed  widest  side 
upmost,  cross-pieces  narrowest ;  whole  of  wood¬ 
work  to  have  four  coats  of  oil  paint.  Floor  can 
either  be  bricked  or  concrete — the  latter  1 
prefer.  One  bushel  of  cement  and  3  bushels  of 
Baud  will  cover  6  yards  super,  i  inol^^i^ck^ 
which  is  sufficient.  Whsjj.  bcJjdiiig  nVtnMk^ 
length  less  than  12 feet,  for  beating  whiofion^ 


A  young  Weepiug  Larch. 


Sowing  the  Early  Crop 
Is,  therefore,  an  important  matter,  and  usually 
takes  place  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  5th  of 
August,  according  to  the  latitude  and  climate 
of  the  place,  and  the  character  of  the  season. 
In  the  extreme  south  the  first  week  in  August 
will  be  early  enough,  and  in  the  north  a  few 
days  before  the  20th  of  J  uly  may  not  be  too 
early.  Some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
particular  varieties.  Large  kinds,  such  as  the 
Enfield  Market,  which  are  not  so  liable  to  bolt 
prematurely,  may  be  sown  ten  days  liefore  the 
Early  York  section.  The  seed  bed  may  be 
pr^pu^  the  border  from  which  the  early 
lifted,  without  any  preps  ration, 
bey^^  a  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  lightly 


forked  in,  and  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  if  it 
can  be  obtained.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
after  watering,  when  the  moisture  has  had  time 
to  penetrate  the  whole  mass,  the  ground  should 
be  raked  level,  and  the  drills  drawn  9  inches 
apart,  and  1  inch  deep.  In  dry  hot  weather  I 
like  to  prepare  and  water  the  seed  bed  in  the 
evening,  leave  it  all  night  to  tone  down, 
and  prepare  the  bed,  and  sow  the  seeds 
early  in  the  morning.  The  seeds  should 
not  be  sown  too  thickly,  as  the  number  of  plants 
required  in  any  garden  will  not  take  much  space 
if  treated  rationally.  It  is  certain  that  in  raising 
plantsfor  transplanting,  especially  of  this  family, 
very  much  seed  is  wasted.  This,  perhaps,  would 
not  matter  so  much  if  the 
mischief  ended  there,  but 
very  thick  seeding  leads  to 
debility  in  the  progeny,  and 
although  some  people  may 
think  in  the  matter  of  a 
Cabbage  this  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  in  the  case  of 
some  sections  of  the  family, 
Brussels  Sprouts  especially, 
the  plants  in  all  stages  of 
their  growth  should  have 
justice  done  them.  Protect 
the  seed  beds  with  nets  as 
soon  as  they  are  sown,  to 
keep  off  birds,  or  the  seeds 
may  be  dressed  with  red 
lead,  and  made  distasteful 
to  the  seed-eating  birds. 
Transplanting. 

This  may  take  place  any 
time  after  the  plants  are 
large  enough — the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
the  main  crop.  In  many 
gardens  the  Cabbages  follow 
the  Onions.  The  land  is 
generally  well  manured  and 
deeply  worked  for  Ouious, 
and,  as  they  are  not  an  ex¬ 
hausting  crop,  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  soot,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  phosphate  or  some 
other  artificial  manure,  hoed 
in  deeply,  will  suffice ;  at 
least  this  is  my  own  prac¬ 
tice.  1  have  not  planted  Cab¬ 
bages  in  autumn  on  newly 
dug  land  for  the  last  six¬ 
teen  years,  and  we  very 
seldom  lose  a  plant,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  win¬ 
ter  may  be.  The  plants 
heart  more  speedily  on 
rather  firm  land  if  it  is  in 
good  condition,  and  a  week 
in  point  of  earliness  is  some¬ 
times  thought  much  of.  The 
large  sortsof  Cabbage  should 
be  planted  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  and  18  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row. 
The  small  kinds,  such  as 
Atkins*  Matchless  and  Cocoa 
Nut,  may  have  the  rows  C 
inches  nearer,  and  on  the  early  border,  where 
the  land  is  valuable,  I  generally  plant  a 
piece  of  the  small  early  kinds  1  foot  apart 
each  way.  In  a  general  way  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  land  is  wasted  over  the  Cabbages. 
Very  few  people  really  care  for  the  large 
Caboages,  and  the  small-hearted  kinds  may  be 
twice  as  numerous  on  the  ground.  Daring  the 
autumn  and  the  time  of  growth  generally  the 
surface  should  be  stirred  occasionally  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  weeds  and  keeping  the 
sur^e  looses^  and  early  in  the  season  some 
earth  should  be  drawn  up  to  the  plants  on  each 

8ide.iginai  rom 
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tovrarda  the  oentre,  helps  them  on  a  little  when 


they  are  turning  in. 

TAKI^Ta  A  StUOND  OrOI*. 

In  private  gardens  this  is  generally  done, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  few  plants  on  the  early 
border,  which  are  planted  too  thickly  to  stand 
through  the  summer.  Bat  the  main  crop,  as 
fast  as  the  hearts  are  cut,  or  at  least  when  the 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  showing  signs 
of  growth,  should  have  the  leaves  remaining  on 
the  stems  cut  off  close  up  to  thi  bursting  bads, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  these  latter  will 
develop  into  very  nice  little  Cabbsiges,  some 
two,  three,  or  four,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  each 
stem.  A  mulching  of  anything  that  has  any 
manorial  value  will  help  the  second  crop 
immensely,  and  prevent  the  land  from  being 
unduly  exhausted.  And  as  Cabbages  treated 
on  this  principle  occupy  the  land  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  months  at  least,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  any  help  which  can  be  conveniently  given 
will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Sowing  is  Spring. 

Cabbages  are  very  accommodating,  and  may 
be  sown  in  heat  any  time  during  winter  or  the 
early  spring,  if  such  a  course  snould  be  neces¬ 
sary.  I  remember  that  in  the  very  severe 
winter  of  1861  the  Cabbage  plants  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  suffered  much.  The 
autumn  crops  in  many  places  perished,  and  the 
plants  raised  in  heat  then  were  useful.  As  a 
rule,  of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  sow 
Cabbages  in  heat  at  all ;  and  I  only  mention  it 
to  say  that  all  the  Brassica  family  are  amenable 
to  this,  if  such  a  coarse,  under  any  exceptional 
circumstances,  should  be  necessary.  Many 
people,  when  they  plant  out  the  autumn  or  main 
crop,  either  leave  the  small  plants  to  stand  on 
the  seed  bed  till  spring,  or  transplant  them 
thickly  in  a  nursery  bed,  where  they  will 
remain  through  the  winter.  There  should 
always  be  a  reserve  of  plants  somewhere.  In 
March  whatever  plants  are  left  after  all  vacan¬ 
cies  are  made  good  should  be  planted  out  to  give 
a  supply  of  young  Cabbages  when  the  main  crop 
has  i^n  out,  and  before  the  second  crop  on 
the  stems  are  fit  for  use.  Seeds  of  Enfield 
Market  or  Cocoa  Nut,  sown  in  March  or  April, 
will  be  fit  to  cut  in  autumn. 

Saving  Seeds. 

Many  people  save  their  own  Cabbage  seeds, 
as  they  pride  themselves  on  having  a  better 
variety  than  their  neighbours,  and  wish  to  per- 

Kttnate  it.  The  plants  selected  for  seed-bear- 
g  should  be  true  to  the  type.  And  when  the 
Cabbages  are  out  the  stems  may  be  lifted  care¬ 
fully  and  planted  in  a  group  by  themselves, 
where  some  fine  netting  may  be  spread  over 
the  blossoms  to  keep  away  insects  bearing 
foreign  pollen  when  the  plants  are  in  blossom. 
This  care  is  especially  necessary  if  any  other 
member  of  the  Brassica  family  should  be 
growing  near  and  in  blossom. 

Varieties. 

These  are  now  very  numerous,  but  four  or 
five  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  good  succession, 
and  no  one  need  grow  more.  Atkins*  Matchless, 
Coooa  Nut,  Heartwell,  Enfield  Market,  and 
Wheeler’s  Imperial  are  good  varieties,  lied 
Dutch  should  be  grown  for  pickling,  and  the 
London  or  Rosette  Coleworts,  which  are  used  in 
a  young  state  in  winter.  The  seeds  of  the  Cole- 
worts  should  be  sown  in  June  and  planted  out  on 
vacant  land  anywhere,  without  any  special 
preparation  beyond  a  deep  hoeing  and  a  dressing 
of  soot.  Draw  drills  one  foot  apart  in  August, 
or  when  the  plants  are  ready  to  go  out,  and 
plant  9  inches  apirt  in  the  rows.  These  are  often 
thought  more  of  in  winter  than  the  second  crop 
of  Cabbages,  being  young  and  tender.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  a  catch  crop,  being  cleared  off 
in  time  to  give  the  land  the  usual  winter  trench¬ 
ing,  in  preparation  for  the  roots  in  spring.  They 
may  succeed  early  Peas,  or  Beans,  or  autumn 
sown  Onions,  or  be  plants  wherever  a  vacancy 
exists,  no  matter  how  small.  Their  capacity  to 
fill  usefully  any  small  patch  adds  to  their  value. 

Red  Cabbages. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  sow  these  too  early. 
Here,  in  ti  e  Midlands,  we  find  it  early  enough 
to  sow  at  the  beginning  of  Augnst,  and  I  have 
had  very  good  Cabbages  from  plants  raised  early 
In  March.  Many  housekeepers  defer  pickling 
Cabbages  till  the  autumn  frosts  miSu?,  under  tl^ 
impression  that;  \a8  Cl 


gives  colour  to  and  improves  the  keeping  of  the 


ripening  effect  upon  the  Cabbage 


pickle.  The  cultural  details  are  the  same  as  for 
Other  Cabbages,  so  nothing  filrthef  need  be  said 
about  them. 

Chou  db  Burohlrt,  or  Cabbage  Broccoli. 

This  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
Burghley  Gardens,  has  now  pretty  well  satisfied 
the  critics,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a  first- 
rate  winter  green,  as  nearly  hardy  as  the  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  noticeable  for  its  extreme  delicacy 
of  fiavonr.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  two  or  three 
times  during  the  spring  from  March  till  June, 
and  planted  out  at  intervals  as  space  becomes 
vacant,  allowing  the  same  space  and  giving  the 
same  treatment  as  is  usnally  given  to  CablMiges. 
It  forms  medium  sized  hearts,  like  a  sugar-loaf 
Cabbage,  which  may  be  cut  and  used  in  that 
condition,  or  be  left  till  later  in  the  season, 
when  it  has  developed  in  the  interior  of  the 
heart  a  small  white  Broccoli. 

The  Savoy. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  handsome 
crumple  leaved  Cabbages  which  are  so  hardy 
and  so  useful  in  autnmn  and  winter.  The  seeds 
for  the  autumn  supply  should  bo  sown  about 
the  end  of  March,  and  the  young  plants  should 
be  transplanted  as  soon  as  large  enough.  A 
farther  sowing  should  be  made  about  the  end  of 
April.  By  planting  the  earliest  and  strongest 
plants  out  first,  and  leaving  the  smaller  ones  to 
stand  longer,  a  successional  character  may  be 
obtained  from  one  sowing,  and  if  the  small 
plants  which  are  left  to  the  last  are  dibbled  in 
any  vacant  plot,  9  inches  apart,  very  nice  little 
hearts  will  ^  secured,  so  that  there  never  need 
be  any  waste.  I  have  seen  many  nice  dishes  of 
delicate  little  hearts  cut  from  what  appeared  the 
refuse  of  the  seed  bed.  Where  bulk  of  crop  is  re¬ 
quired  the  Drumhead  is  the  kind  chosen,  but  these 
large-hearted  Cabbages  have  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repute  since  the  race  of  small-hearted,  delicate- 
flavoured  varieties,  such  as  Tom  Thumb  and 
King  Coffee,  were  introduced.  It  is  found  that 
the  small  varieties  may  be  planted  so  much 
closer  together  that  the  loss  even  in  bulk  of  crop 
is  not,  after  all,  so  very  great.  The  Drumhead 
will  reqmire  as  much  space  as  the  Enfield 
Market  Cabbage— 2  feet  between  the  rows — and 
the  plants  should  stand  18  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  small  kinds,  such  as  Tom  Thumb, 
will  not  require  more  than  half  that  »ace. 

E.  Hobdat. 


SHOWY  FLORISTS’  CATALOGUES. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  experiences  of 
“R.  W.  B.,”  of  H.  Dyer,  and  a  “Working 
Gardener,”  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  most  of 
the  illustrations  in  these  cataloraes  are  much 
rated.  Even  “  R.  W.  B.’’ commences  his 
repl^^with  these  remarks: — “I  fear  that  the 
strictures  of  *  An  Enthusiast  in  Gardening  ’  will 
find  an  echo  in  many  hearts  soared  with  disap¬ 
pointment  of  a  similar  kind.”  He  then  goes  on 
in  a  pleasant,  rambling  way,  which  is  partly 
true  and  partly  amusing,  but  not  much  to  the 
purpose.  Of  coarse  I  know,  for  I  have  been 
an  enthusiast  for  over  40  years,  that  Rose 
illustrations  “  draw,”  that  “  Britons  like  to  be 
galled,”  and  that  the  thirty  millions  are  “  mostly 
fools,”  and  that  thousands  are  spent  in 
illnstrating  and  advertising  Peas  and  Pumpkins, 
Ac  ,  Ac.  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  advertisers 
should  mislead  the  public.  They  appear  to  me 
to  be  practising  a  moral  fraud  upon  the  public, 
and  I  believe  they  only  injure  themselves.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  say  a  word  against  any 
of  them.  I  have  at  least  20  of  these  catalogues 
sent  me  annually,  and  I  deal  with  them  all  in 
turn.  I  visit  a  great  many  of  the  shows  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
great  nurseries  in  and  around  London  and  the 
country,  and  also  numbers  of  noblemen’s  and 
gentlemen’s  gardens,  but  I  never  see  anything 
to  come  up  to  what  I  see  depicted  in  these 
catalogues.  My  experience  and  judgment  may 
not  be  worth  much,  but  I  have  a  first-rate  man, 
who  has  houses  of  all  kinds,  with  plenty  of 
time  and  every  appliance  at  hand,  and  yet 
he  assures  me  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
man  can  come  up  to  these  illustrations, 
except  by  chance  or  accident.  “A  Working 
Garuener’s”  remarks  are  beyond  the  mark 
mitirely.  Probably  my  experience  is  as  good  as 
ligand  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  run  dov/n 
f<^[Mts  and  seedsmen,  many  of  whi^nri  I  ijOii rider 
my  professional  friends.  Neither  do  I  wish  to 

URBAN 


say  a  word  against  gardeners.  I  merely  submit 
that  as  a  general  rule  these  illnstrations  are 
mudh  exaggerated— that  they  mislead  and  dis¬ 
appoint.  In  reply  to  H.  Dyer,  I  say  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  gardening  or  the  growth 
of  flowers.  I  am  mei^y  an  amateur ;  but  1 
keep  a  first-rate  scientific  gardener,  with 
assistance,  whom  I  expect  to  prodnce  me  what 
I  see  illustrated  in  these  catologues,  but  he 
assures  me  it  is  not  to  be  done,  f  do  not  care 
for  expense  in  the  purchase  of  seeds,  or  in  the 
inani^ement  or  cost  of  my  garden  ;  but,  1  must 
say,  1  believe  these  illustrations  are  not  a  faith¬ 
ful  representation  of  what  one  may  expect  from 
the  seeds  which  we  purchase,  no  matter  from 
what  firm. — An  Enthusiast  in  Gardening. 


Though  a  mere  amateur  in  the  delightful  oocu- 
pation  of  floriculture,  1  am  bound  to  join  issue 
with  “  Enthuaiaat  ”  on  this  subject,  feeling  per¬ 
suaded  he  is  in  error,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
cause,  though  he  may  not  yet  know  it,  why  he 
or  his  gardener  has  not  b^n  able  to  produce 
flowers  equal  to  the  illustrations  to  be  found  in 
the  seed  catalogues.  1  assure  “Enthusiast” 
that  I  have  produced  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Petunias,  Ac.,  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  illustrations  in  the  catalogue  of  the.firm  from 
whom  I  had  the  seed.  But  then  I  followed 
strictly  the  directions  given  in  Gardening. 
For  instance,  besides  attending  to  nature  of 
soil  required,  it  has  been  a  chief  rule  to 
attend  to  potting.  Pot  on,  pot  on,  has  been 
the  maxim  with  me  till  I  reached  the  maximum 
size,  and  1  never  expect  to  have  fine  plants 
and  fine  flowers  of  the  Cineraria  class  in  small 
pots.  I  have  found  this  matter  to  be  the  chief 
in  growing  most  of  the  flowers  I  attend  to. 
Particularly  did  I  find  this  out  last  season  in 
the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums.  1  did  not  like 
to  purchase  more  pots,  and  so  used  all  sizes, 
from  6  to  10  inches,  but  in  no  case  could  I 
produce  large  flowers  in  the  smaller  pots ; 
almost  invariably  the  flowers  were  in  proportion 
to  the  pots.  Lxst  year  I  went  to  an  auction — 
gentleman  deceased — large  garden — professed 
gardener — every  convenience  in  garden — num¬ 
ber  of  glasshouses.  There  were  a  number  of 
Cinerarias  catalogued — just  showing  for  flower; 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  1  would  not  pick 
them  up  in  the  street — measly  little  things  I 
I  have,  however,  to  complain  of  some  of  the 
houses  who  sell  “garden  requisites.”  Here 
I  have  my  difficulty.  The  loam  for  the  most 
part  is  clay,  the  leaf-mould  not  a  quarter  de¬ 
cayed.  I  might  tell  “Enthusiast’^  that  last 
year  I  bought  two  packets  of  Besonia  seed, 
single  and  doable,  and  raised  aMut  seven 
dozen — as  many  as  I  could  accommodate — and 
had  as  fine  a  show  as  any  professed  florist 
could  expect.  I  have  a  com  greenhouse,  and, 
using  a  heat  radiator  only,  had  a  props- 
nting  box  made  according  to  instructions  in 
Gardening,  but  found  the  fumes  from  lamp  to 
be  rather  detrimental  to  the  plants  in  house.  A 
6  feet  by  6  inches  radiator  keeps  out  17  deg^.  of 
frost  in  a  12  feet  by  9  feet  house.  It  might 
keep  out  more  frost,  as  far  as  I  know ;  but  17 
degs.  has  been  the  lowest  for  the  last  two 
seasons  in  this  locality. — Retired  Tradesman, 
Herts.  _ 

'*  J.  F."  writes; — “  I  do  not  think  there  if  so  much 
exsyveration  as  bad  drawinn — stiff  and  unnatural  com- 
Mitlon  of  the  floa-ers  or  thlnES  shown.  High  culture 
does  produce  remarkable  things,  more  so  than  would  be 
believed  without  actual  meanurement.  The  artists,  as  a 
rule,  cannot  draw  well,  and  in  the  case  of  flowers,  instead 
of  bhoaing  the  true  persp^tive  and  variation  in  the 
blossoms,  make  all  of  the  aixe  of  the  largest  staring  in 
one  way. 

[This  correspondence  must  now  cease.— Ed.] 


12696.— Lawn  tennis  grround.— “Pro¬ 
crastinator's  ”  ground  evidently  wants  a  heavy 
top-dressing  to  improve  the  snrface  as  well  ai 
strengthen  the  Grass.  Should  it  be  convenient 
to  procure  some  road  sweepings  from  parts 
where  there  is  a  cab-stand,  or  where  there 
is  a  deal  of  traffic  near  a  station,  give  the 
lawn  a  good  dressing  over  with  them,  and 
sow  a  few  pounds  of  lawn  Grass  seeds  ;  rake 
them  in,  if  possible,  then  roll  over,  and  roll  again 
as  soon  as  the  Grass  comes  up.  The  second  week 
in  March  would  be  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the 
eeeds.  Some  guano  water  or  other  liquid 
uianavo  would  help  the  grass  in  the  spring- 
ThiA  ground  Abculi  n^'t  be  used  until  it  has  been 
mowed  at  least  twice  over.  — D.  D.,  Nort?i  Surrey. 

-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARBEmMG  ILLUSTRATED 


THB  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SEED  SOWING. 

The  busy  aeafonfor  the  gardens  has  now  arrived, 
and  everv  effort  must  be  used  to  keep  the  work 
in  hand,  bat  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  get  in 
advance  of  what  is  really  necessary  in  one  im¬ 
portant  item  of  good  gardening,  viz.,  in  the  matter 
of  seed  sowing.  1  am  fully  convinced  that  far  more 
failures  in  vegetable  culture  arise  from  too  great 
harry  in  getting  the  seeds  committed  to  the 
soil  than  from  deferring  that  operation  to  what 
may  at  first  sight  appear  rather  late  in  the 
season.  Moreover,  there  is  no  need  for  one  to 
remain  idle,  as  the  work  of  thoroughly  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  may  be  pushed  on  at  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  when  this  is  done 
the  actual  operations  of  sowing  and  planting  are 
not  very  formidable,  and  a  great  many  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  fix  a  correct  date  for  sowing 
particular  crops,  as  locality  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  vary  considerably,  and  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  frost  is  merciful,  and  a  light, 
warm  soil  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
seeds  mav  safely  be  sown  at  least  a  fortnight, 
and  with  some  kinds  a  month,  sooner  than 
would  be  expedient  in  the  Midlands,  especially 
in  low-lying  situations.  But  even  here  there  are 
frequently  many  failures  from  undue  haste  in 
seed  sowing,  for  directly  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen  there  is  quite  a  rush  among  amateur 
gardeners  to  get  their  vegetablegardens  cropped ; 
it  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  earliest 
sown  crops  are  the  first  to  come  to  maturity,  for 
where  sown  before  the  soil  gets  warm  enough  for 
the  seeds  to  vegetate  quickly,  the  tenderseedlinga 
get  stunted  in  growth,  and  do  not  recover  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  later  sown  crops,  that  start 
away  without  check,  are  the  first  to  becomh  fit 
for  use.  I  daily  get  enquiries  whether  it  is  not 
getting  late  for  planting  early  kidney  Potatoes, 
but  I  find  from  long  experience  that  nothing 
is  gained  by  planting  before  March,  for  if  the 
seta  are  kept  spread  out  thinly  so  as  to  preserve 
the  sprouts  from  getting  broken  off,  they  make 
more  progress  out  of  the  soil  than  in.  We  lay 
them  in  texes  with  a  little  leaf-soil  for  the  roots 
to  take  hold  of,  and  when  planted  they  are 
established  at  once.  Broad  Beans  we  like  to  sow 
as  early  as  possible,  and  Peas  of  the  early  kinds, 
also  a  few  Parsnips  and  Badishes,  but  March  is 
the  month  for  getting  the  main  crops  in.  Several 
are  better  deferred  until  April.  Turnips,  if  sown 
too  soon,  so  as  to  get  stunt^  in  growth,  are  sure 
to  run  prematurely  to  seed,  instead  of  forming 
bulbs,  and  Beetroot,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Scarlet 
Runner,  and  French  Beans,  should  never  be 
sown  before  April  (although  we  hear  many  talk¬ 
ing  about  sowing  them  at  the  first  opportunity), 
for  if  they  vegetate  before  May  is  half  gone  it  is 
very  likely  that  they  will  be  cut  down  by  spring 
frost  even  in  this  locality.  Or  if  they  survive 
they  get  so  crippled  and  yellow  looking  that 
they  require  a  long  spell  of  genial  weather  to 
recover,  and  in  the  meantime,  later  sown  crops 
rush  away  and  come  not  only  into  bearing  first, 
but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  they  produce 
the  maximum  of  crop;  therefore,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  not  sowing  any  kind  of 
tender  crop  too  soon,  or  failure  will  follow. 

Oo^partf  Hants,  J.  Groom. 


it  has  behaved  admirably.  It  is  a  Pea  which  on  an  inside  border,  which  was  filled  with 
should  be  extensively  grown  by  those  who  have  common  soil  from  the  garden,  the  enormous 
difficulty  in  procuring  stakes,  for,  indeed,  it  re-  crop  of  Tomatoes  quite  astonished  me.  I  deter- 
quires  no  support  whatever.  It  can  be  grown  to  mined  to  continue,  and  now  have  excellent 
perfection  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  but  is  better  crops.  The  best  house  is  a  spam  such  as  **  J.  T." 
for  the  purpose  of  higher  flavour  in  rows  2  feet  is  going  to  devote  to  them.  I  sink  a  path  down 
apart.  I  have  never  seen  it  attacked  with  mil-  the  centre,  about  2  feet,  and  leave  the  soil, 
dew,  and  believe  that  its  robust  and  vigorous  building  a  4.^ -inch  brick  wall  to  keep  it  in  its 
constitution  enables  it  to  resist  the  approaches  ])lau}e,  each  side  of  path  (about  2  feet  G  inches), 
of  that  fungus.  This  Pea,  although  a  thorough  tilling  up  the  G  inches  with  road  trimmings  and 
dwarf,  is  as  prolific,  superficially,  as  many  of  our  manure,  thus  having  a  border  each  side  well 
tall  and  medium  sized  varieties.  I  hope  1  shall  dug  in  the  manure,  Ac.  Plant  out  nice  strong 
go  on  and  improve  on  acquaintance,  for  it  is  as  plants,  and  train  up  the  glass  on  wires  9  inches 
agreeable  to  the  eye  in  the  garden  as  it  is  to  the  or  1  foot  from  the  glass  on  a  single  stem,  which 
palate  upon  the  table.  is  the  leader,  pinching  out  all  branching  shoots. 

Brought y  Ferry ^  N.B,  T.  C.  M.  but  not  the  leaves  on  the  main  stem,  as  a  bunch 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE  IN  CELLARS. 


is  the  leader,  pinching  out  all  branching  shoots, 
but  not  the  leaves  on  the  main  stem,  as  a  bunch 
of  fruit  will  come  in  the  axle  of  nearly  every 
leaf.  When  the  fruit  is  swelling  give  plenty  of 
manure  water.  I  have  a  tank  inside  niy  house 


AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA. 

As  the  annual  seed-ordering  time  is  again 
upon  119,  perhapi  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  recommend  this  splendid  dwarf  wrinkled 
early  Pea  to  those  of  your  readers  who  have 
not  yet  made  its  acquaintance.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate  its  good  qualities, 
oven  were  they  all  to  be  described  in  superla¬ 
tives.  It  is  now  six  years  since  I  first  made 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  for  very  good  reasons 
our  friendship  has  increased  year  by  year  down 
to  the  present.  I  had  the  seed  along  with  others 
direct  from  New  York,  and  grew  it  for  the  first 
time  in  the  county  of  Perth.  I  received  with  it 
a  rather  high  flown,  if  not  incredible,  pedigree. 

It  was  sown  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  York  on  the  first  of  June,  and 
was  gathered,  cooked,  and  dished  upon  the 
table  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  same  month,” 
BO  that  during  twenty-one  days  it 
through  germination,  -habyh^d, ,  andT  youilra 
and  arrived  at  maturityjJ  I  In- tmii 
only  has  it  been  deceptive ;  in  other  respects 


Mdshroomr  may  be,  and  often  are,  grown  to  for  rain  water  from  the  roof ,  and  a  good  watering 
perfection  in  many  less  ambitious  structures  once  a  week  is  enough  in  hot  weather ;  in  dull 
than  the  Mushroom  house  properly  so-called,  weather  the  plant  will  go  much  longer  without 
Any  kind  of  outhouse,  in  fact,  will  answer  for  it.  1  never  top  mine  till  they  reach  the  top  of 
the  growth  of  autumn  and  early  winter  Mush-  the  house,  as  they  crop  from  bottom  to  top.  I 
rooms.  In  a  cellar  at  Highgate  some  years  ago  have  tried  almost  all  sorts  and  selected  a  few  of 
I  saw  a  bed  12  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  from  the  most  reliable  sorts — seedlings.  If  *'  J.  T.” 
which  as  many  as  1 80  lbs.  were  gathered  wishes  for  more  instructions  I  would  be  pleased 
between  October  and  February.  Other  beds  to  hear  from  him. — C.  C.f  Suuninghill,  Berks. 
were  equally  productive,  though  all  were  with- 

out  artificial  warmth.  They  occupied  a  dry,  REPLIES. 

dark  cellar  under  the  dwelliug-house,  and  re-  12463.— Jensen’s  Potato  culture.— The 

mained  unharmed  with  the  thermometer  as  following  remarks  respecting  the  Jensenian 

system  of  growing  Potatoes  may  probably  meet 

_  your  correspondent’s  wishes.  The  system  as 

recommended  by  M.  Jensen  may  be  termed 
■  -  simply  “protective  earthing,”  and  its  object  is 

to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  It  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  spores  of  Phytoph- 
thora  ipfestans,  the  fungus  which  is  accredited 
as  the  cause  of  the  Potato  disease,  finds  access 
to  the  tubers  from  the  leaves  and  branches 
through  the  soil  as  well  as  through  the  stems  ; 
and  the  practice  of  “protective  earthing” 
is  held  by  M.  Jensen  to  operate  against 
the  spread  of  the  spores  through  the  soil 
by  rendering  it  more  difiicnlt  to  reach  the 
tubers.  Taking  the  reports  of  the  experiments 
last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  scientific 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick,  it  would  appear  that  little  real 
practical  knowledge  as  to  the  advantages  or 
merits  of  the  system  was  obtained  as  the  result. 
To  carry  out  the  system  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  rows  should  be  planted  further 
apart  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  successive 
earthings  up  must  necessarily  increase  the 
labour,  and  in  the  case  of  field  oulture  add  vtry 
•i* .  ,  ^  /  materially  to  the  cost  of  cultivation.  It  also 

.MiwhrodiiiB  iu  cave.  seems  by  no  means  certain  that  the  theory  upon 

which  the  system  is  based  is  a  sound  one,  as 
.  .  authorities  who  have  made  the  disease  the  sub- 

low  as  40  degs.  Ihc  beds  were^  formed  ject  of  special  study  are  divided  as  to  the  true 
of  short  manure  from  the  stables,  16  inches  or  u^ture  of  the  sporadic  action  of  the  fungus 
so  in  depth.  Previous  to  use  the  manure  was  Experience,  however,  shows  that  in 

thrown  into  a  heap  to  heat  and  get  rid  of  its  PoUtoes  affected  with  disease 

superfluous  moisture;  it  was  then  spread  out  it  frequently  happens  that  the  Potatoes  nearest 
for  a  day  or  two  to  d^  and  cool.  Afterwards  surface  are  the  most  badly  affected,  and  that 

it  was  thrown  together  again  for  a  few  days  oftentimes,  in  the  case  of  shallow  planting,  the 
more  and  then  made  up  into  a  bed.  Care  should  tubers  next  the  top  are  the  worst  affected,  and 
be  taken  to  make  the  bed  very  firm  by  means  of  that  where  deeper  planting  of  the  seta  has  been 
treading  or  beating.  As  ^n  as  the  heat  had  adopted  a  much  less  percentage  of  diseased 
rlMn  to  the  proper  point  it  was  spawned,  half  tubers  are  found.  This  has  been  my  experience 
a  bushel  being  used  for  a  bed  10  feet  S(iuare.  foj.  gome  years,  and  it  appears  to  give  some 
The  spawn  was  broken  into  pieces  about  the  colour  to  the  theory  set  up  by  M.  Jensen  that 
size  of  small  Apples,  placed  in  the  manure,  and  the  spores  of  the  fungus  do  find  access  to  the 
firmly  covered  2  inches  deep  with  g<^  garden  tubers  through  the  soil  as  well  as  the  haulm, 
soil,  and  in  six  weeks  Mushrooms  of  first-rate  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  my  practice  has 
quality  were  produced  in  a  temperature  of  .*>0  been  for  some  years  to  plant  my  sets  at  least 
degs.  Beds  thus  treated  never  fail  to  bear  3  inches  deep,  and  for  exhibition,  as  well  as 
satisfactory,  and  many  of  the  sj^imens  in  this  other  purposes,  I  have  found  it  answer  admir- 
instance  weighed  4  oz.  each.  The  flavour  was  ^bly.  Last  season  I  had  an  opportunity  of 


instance  weighed  4  oz.  each.  Ihe  tlavoar  was  ably.  Last  season  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
excellent,  and  this  plan  of  growing  Mushrooms  testing  the  effect  of  shallow  and  deep  planting 
in  cellars  is  worthy  of  imitation.  M.  i^  ^  pot  of  Schoolmasters,  and  the  result  was 

-  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  both  as  re- 

Tomato  grx’OWingr*  —  Having  for  several  garded  the  weight  and  soundness  of  the  crop, 
years  taken  much  interest  in  growing  Tomatoes,  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  many  of  the  readers 
and  having  tried  many  different  ways  and  of  Gardening  to  test  the  advantages  of  extra 
sorts,  the  experience  I  have  gained  may  be  earthings  up  during  the  coming  season  in  rows 
a  great  help  to  “  J.  T.,  Preston  ”  (p.  617),  and  side  by  side  with  the  old  practice,  and  give 
others  who  wish  to  make  them  pay.  1  have  us  the  advantage  of  their  experience.  \  our 
been  to  the  expense  of  buying  pots  and  boxes,  correspondent  further  asks  what  is  to  take 
and  the  best  loam  to  grow  them,  and  what  with  the  place  of  the  Champion,  seeing  he  finds  it 
the  expenses  of  one  thing  and  the  other,  and  becoming  degenerated.  I  have  discarded  this 
the  enormous  amount  of  labour  in  potting  and'  variety  from  garden  cultivation  for  some  time, 
watering,  Ac.,  I  could  not  make  it  pay  with  the  and,  Arn  no. , great  advocate  for  late  Potatoes 
iq'b^v^I  used  to  get  for  my  trouble.  So  I  under'khy  cli^^mstanoes,  seeing  that  we  have 
b'’.<r]Allil^  given  it  up  as  hopelesii  ;  iWit  on  so  nianyj'caliy  that  are 

vising  a  friend  who  had  a  few  plants  piacedl  hea^  c^jpjpen^  a^  and  which 
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will  keep  good  until  early  Potatoes  are  ready  to 
take  their  place.  The  Scotch  Queen,  very 
similar  to  the  Champion,  but  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment,  might  prove  a  good  substitute  ;  but  for 
domestic  purposes  nothing  at  present  has  been 
introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  well-known 
Magnum  Bonum.  Where  good  Potatoes  are 
needed  a  change  of  seed  every  two  years  should 
be  resorted  to. — J.  Knight,  Bilston. 

12678.— Potatoes  for  exhibition.— In 
my  winning  collections  of  eight  dishes  last 
season,  out  of  about  seventy  sorts  grown,  the 
following  were  shown  in  August : — Elarly  white 
round :  Sutton’s  Early  Border  ;  red  rounds : 
Sutton’s  Reading  Russet  and  Granmian ; 
coloured  Kidney  :  Beauty  of  Hebron ;  White 
Kidney  :  International  and  Radstock  Kidney  ; 
coloured  rounds  :  Radstock  Beauty  and  Vicar 
of  Laleham. — J.  Knight, 

-  White  Kidneys  :  International,  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  Recorder  ;  Red  Kidneys  :  Mr. 
Breesee,  Prizetaker  ;  Purple  Kidn^  :  American 
Purple  ;  White  Round  :  Ixindon  Hero,  Bedfent 
Prolific  ;  Red  Round  :  Reading  Russet, 
Triumph  ;  Blue  Round  :  The  Dean  ;  Pink  and 
White  Round  :  Radstock  Beauty.  If  J.  Hiam 
grows  these  to  perfection  he  should  hold  a 
good  position  in  a  exhibition. — T.  Nadin, 
AI  vast  Oil,  Derby, 

12681.— Oeleraic. — This  will  grow  in  any 
well -manured  ground  if  the  seed  is  sown  early 
in  April,  and  tne  plants  put  out  early  in  July. 
Probably  **  Ellcee’s  ”  experience  is  like  my 
own.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the 
right  seed.  Any  ordinary  sort  of  Celery  is 
often  sent  by  the  seedsmen  as  a  suWi- 
tute.  That  is  my  experience,  and  I  am  sorry 
1  cannot  say  where  the  seed  may  be  had. — 
J.  C.  C. 

12488.— Vegetable  firrowlngr.— Probably 
the  best  and  simplest  vegetable  for  **  A.  B.”  to 
grow  would  be  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  It 
should  succeed  well  and  give  a  good  crop  of  fine 
tubers.  Set  the  tubers  as  you  would  Potatoes, 
during  this  month  or  early  in  March,  after 
digging  the  ground  well  over,  and,  if  you  can 
manage  it,  manuring.  Let  them  grow  without 
being  earthed  up,  and  in  November  they  will  be 
ripe.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  tubers  in  the 
ground,  taking  them  up  as  required  for  use.  All 
unused  by  February  should  then  be  dug  up  and 
replanted. — J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

—  In  the  summer  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers  may  be 
■uccessfiilly  grown  if  the  soil  is  deeply  due  up  and  well 
manured  ;  Jerusalem  Artichokes  would  do  fairly  well,  and 
so  would  a  permanent  plantation  of  Rhubarb,  for  late  use. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1268,3.— Oelery  plants  for  field  cultiva¬ 
tion. — You  must  find  a  warm  and  sheltered 
position  on  which  to  sow  the  seed,  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  both  rich  and  fine  it  must  be  made 
BO,  but  only  well-rotted  manure  should  be  used, 
and  that  must  not  be  far  below  the  surface. 
Make  the  surface  fine  and  moderately  firm 
before  sowing  the  seed.  The  best  varieties  are 
Wright’s  Grove- end,  white  ;  Leicester,  red  ; 
and  Sulham  Prize,  pink.  2  oz.  of  seed  of  each 
sort  would  furnish  all  the  plants  you  want  if  it 
is  properly  managed.  The  seed  of  Celery  is  so 
small  that  it  must  not  be  buried  deep,  but  only 
just  covered  with  some  fine  soil.  Sow  the  seed 
early  in  March. — J.  C.  C. 

-  If  **S.  W.  C.,  Spalding,”  has  a  frame 

at  his  command,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
make  a  slight  hotbed  about  the  beginning  of 
March  on  which  to  sow  bis  seed.  One  oz.  of 
White  Grove,  and  1  cz.  of  Red  Grove  would  be 
sufficient  should  the  seed  be  good.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  pricked  off  on  a  prepared  bed,  where 
some  protection  could  be  afforded  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  kept  well  watered.  The  best  way  to 
grow  such  a  quantity  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  would  be  to  make  the  trenches  6  feet 
wide,  and  allow  6  feet  between  them.  Put  six 
plants  in  the  row,  and  allow  1  foot  between  the 
rows.  After  the  trenches  are  dug  out  about 
one  spit  deep,  they  should  be  well  manured  and 
dug  over,  leaving  the  surface  as  fine  as  possible. 
The  plants  ought  be  transplanted  some  time  in 
June,  and  immediately  watered.  This  is  very 
important  in  growing  Celery ;  it  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry.  As  soon  as  growth 
begins  the  trenches  should  be  well  soaked  with 
some  good  liquid  manure,  which  can  scarcely  be 
applied  too  often,  until  the  plants^  require 
earthing  up.  Thlftehonld  bo  dona  by  ralei^  i  o’ 
two  boards,  the  lengVh  of  the  rowXmlll^ut  1 


foot  broad.  Place  the  boards  between  the  first 
and  second  rows  of  plants,  leaving  as  much 
space  as  possible  ;  then  fill  up  the  space  with 
soil  from  the  mounds  between  the  trenches. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done,  lift  the  boards  carefully 
up  (one  man  at  each  side)  and  place  them 
between  the  second  and  third  rows  ;  then  firm 
the  soil  with  the  hand  round  the  plants  in  the 
first  row,  taking  care  that  all  the  leaves  are 
upright.  Fill  up  the  space  between  the  boards 
again,  lift  them  up,  firm  the  soil  about  the 
second  row,  and  so  on.  The  trenches  should 
not  be  made  too  long,  for  the  sake  of  watering. 
The  spaces  between  the  trenches  could 
utilised  for  growing  Lettuces,  Radishes,  or  any 
other  early  crops. — D.  D.,  North  Surrey, 

-  Sow  vourCeleiy  seed  under  elass  with  mild  bottom 

heat,  and  when  up  give  plenty  of  air  if  not  frosty.  When 
large  enough  to  handle  prick  out  in  well-prepared  beils 
and  replant  in  trenches  from  June  to  Auflrnst.  I.«ioe9ter 
Red  is  a  good  kind  ;  1  oa.  I  should  think,  would  be 
sufficient  —Amateur. 

12600.  —  Peas  on  iron  hurdles.  — 
Having  found  some  years  ago  a  difficulty 
in  getting  pea  sticks  while  in  Guernsey,  I 
tried  the  plan  of  an  old  French  gardener,  and 
have  done  it  ever  since  with  every  success. 
First,  get  some  square  garden  stakes  (these  1 
have  had  now  for  three  years)  of  the  height  of 
your  Pea  (we  will  say  3  feet) ;  then,  with  a  sprig 
bit,  place  holes  at  about  6  inches  apart,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  top,  leaving  1  foot  to  go  into  the 
ground  (the  stake  thus  should  be  4  feet  in 
len^h) ;  then  make  your  trench,  say,  1  foot 
wide,  plant  your  Pea,  and  when  just  appearing 
drive  your  stake  in  along  each  side  (say  about 
8  feet  apart) ;  drive  in  two  strong  pieces  of  wood, 
one  at  each  end,  get  some  strong  twine  that  will 
go  through  the  holes  you  have  made,  wax  it 
well,  put  it  through  your  holes,  and  secure  it 
at  one  end,  running  it  through  Uie  holes  made 
in  the  stake  at  the  other  end.  1  do  this  every 
year  with  the  same  stakes  and  string,  so  that 
the  first  is  the  only  cost.  I  have  tarred  the  end 
of  the  stakes.  Between  every  other  two  stakes  1 
lace  a  piece  of  wood  (say  pieces  of  sawn  lath)  to 
eep  them  in  position  when  I  tighten  the  string, 
which  I  do  every  two  or  three  weeks. — Stoub. 

126.33.— Kitchen  grarden.- The  ground, 
being  a  stiff  clay,  should  not  be  worked  in  a  wet 
state;  and  you  should  use  manure  from  stables. 
Sow  at  once  early  Peas  :  William  First,  and 
Kentish  Invicta.  The  next  sowing,  early  in 
March,  should  be  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  and 
Stratagem ;  sow  for  succession  Stratagem  and 
Telephone.  The  best  sort  of  Cauliflower  is  Early 
London ;  sow  it  on  the  let  of  September  and 
keep  the  plants  through  the  winter  in  hand -lights. 
Sow  Brussels  Sprouts  on  the  Ist  of  March.  I 
always  purchase  **Imported  Brussels  Sprouts.” 
Sow  Celery  at  once  :  Clarke’s  Solid  Red.  Sow 
Onion  seed  on  the  Ist  of  March  :  Brown  Globe 
and  White  Spanish.  Sow  Hollow  Crowned 
Parsnip  at  the  same  time,  also  Early  Horn  and 
Intermediate  Carrot.  Sow  Lettuce  and  Radish 
seeds  at  once.— J.  D.  E. 

-  If  the  weather  continues  open  and 

favourable,  a  first  sowing  may  be  made  at  once 
of  Early  Perfection.  I  have  found  that  this 
Pea  is  very  early,  and  have  often  gathered  a 
week  before  my  neighbours  who  had  used 
other  varieties.  At  the  same  time  sow  Easte's 
Kentish  Invicta,  and  a  fortnight  later  Laxton's 
Alpha.  For  second,  or  medium  crop,  sow  first 
week  in  March  Dr.  McLean  and  G.  F.  Wilson  ; 
to  be  followed  in  a  fortnight  by  Dwarf 
Mammoth  and  Veitch’s  Perfection ;  as  this  is 
the  main  crop  the  quantity  must  be  regulated 
according  to  family  wants,  or  repeated  the 
beginning  of  April.  For  late  crop  take  Laxton’s 
Omega  and  Yorkshire  Hero ;  sow  them  the 
middle  of  April,  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
of  May,  or  even  later,  and  for  a  very  late  crop, 
make  a  sowing  of  one  of  the  early  Peas  named, 
the  middle  of  June.  Cauliflowers  should  be 
sown  in  August  for  spring  and  summer  use,  and 
from  now  to  end  of  May  for  autumn.  It  would 
1^  best  to  get  plants  for  this  spring  and  summer’s 
use  ;  set  them  in  rows  2  feet  and  18  inches 

between  plant  and  plant.  The  best  seeds  are 
Early  London,  Early  Snowball  (which  should 
be  ready  to  cut  in  four  weeks  from  sowing), 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  and  Walcheren.  Sow 
in  February  and  March  for  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  transplant  in  May.  Take  care  not  to  crowd 
orHraw  the  seed  plants  up,  and  let  the  ground 
manured.  On  the  whole  the  imported 
^IdSts  the  best.  The  Aigburth  li  hsTcy  ancl 


productive,  and  for  the  very  large  sorts,  which 
are  not  so  well  flavoured  as  the  smaller,  use 
Scrymger’s  Giant.  Broccoli  is  a  useful  vegetable, 
and  may  be  produced  in  successive  crops. — 
J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

12667.— Peaa  not  firrowingr.--**  Riponite  ” 
does  not  say  what  Peas  ho  sowed  in  November. 
If  they  were  any  of  the  wrinkled  sorts  they  are 
probably  nearly  all  rotten  by  this  time,  as  they 
are  more  delicate  than  the  round  varieties.  If 
any  of  the  early  round  sorts  were  sown  they  are 
no  doubt  all  right,  and  will  come  through  when 
we  get  genial  weather.  However,  they  had 
better  looked  for,  and,  if  they  are  not 
showing  signs  of  growth,  another  lot  should  be 
sown  at  once. — J.  C.  C. 

-  I  should  think  that  vour  Peas  are  old.  I  sowed 

some  in  November,  and  I  beUeve  every  Pea  has  come  up. 
and  they  are  looking  healthy.  Mine  is  last  summers  seed 
of  my  own  saving.— Amateur. 

-  Perhaps  the  drills  in  which  they  were  sown  were 

too  deep.  The  Peas  do  not  vegetate  very  rapidly  at  this 
sea.son.  If  the  soil  is  scratched  away  from  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  rows  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  Peas 
have  vegetated.— J.  D.  E. 

-  Something  will  depend  on  the  variety  sown  and 

also  the  locality  ;  but  if  the  weather  continues  open  and 
the  Peas  do  not  show  in  a  week  the  seed  has  mext  likely 
perished,  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  make  another 
sowing  of  on  early  kind.  February  sowings  In  thispait 
are,  os  a  rule,  os  early  os  November  in  producing.  -  J.  P., 
lAincashirt. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS.-IV. 

ClNERARIA.S. 

Cinerarias,  in  pure  air  and  with  suitable 
treatment,  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time 
from  October  to  Mav.  For  flowering  about 
Christmas,  when  the  plants  or  blooms  are  moat 
acceptable,  seed  should  be  sown  in  March. 
When  once  started  and  potted  into  60'a  or 
thumbs,  different  growers  have  widely  different 
modes  of  treating  the  plants.  Some  stand  them 
on,  or  plunge  then  in,  ashes  in  the  open  ground 
and  full  sun,  when  fairly  established  in  small 
pots,  and  allow  the  plants  to  harden  for  two  or 
three  months;  then  shift  them  into  48’b,  put 
them  inside,  and  soon  get  them  into  bloom. 
Others  grow  them  on  without  a  check  in  pita  or 
frames  carefully  shaded  from  strong  sunshine, 
and  by  frequent  potting  obtain  very  fine  large 
plants.  By  following  the  first-named  plan  fine 
heads  of  bloom  are  obtained,  but  usually  the 
plants  are  deficient  in  foliage,  while  the  latter 
method  encourages  leaf-growth  at  the  expense 
of  bloom,  particularly  if  shading  is  carried  to 
an  extreme.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  a  middle 
course  is  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  plants 
should  be  exposed  to  abundance  of  light  and 
air — in  fact  “hardened  off”  when  well 
established  in  small  pots,  but  by  no  means 
allowed  to  be  scorched  or  stunted  by  too  much 
hot  sunshine.  When  shifted  into  48’s  or  32*8  the 
plants  must  be  kept  comparatively  cool,  close, 
and  shaded  for  a  time,  or  a  large  proportion 
will  almost  surely  be  lost.  W^ithout  doubt 
Cinerarias  grow  more  luxuriantly  in  low  pits  or 
frames,  on  a  cool  damp  bottom,  than  in  houses, 
especially  if  these  are  too  dry  and  airy.  If  a 
house  must  be  employed  it  should  be  low  ;  a 
sunk  house  is  best,  cool  and  moist.  Some  of 
the  finest  plants  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  on 
a  lattice  atace  over  a  large  water- tank  in  a 
partially  shaded  and  cool  old  greenhouse.  If 
grown  in  a  cold  house,  the  plants  when  showing 
bloom  (say  towards  Christmas)  should  be  re 
moved  to  a  light  position  near  the  glass  in  a 
house  with  a  minimum  of  45  degs.  at  night, 
rising  to  50  degs.  or  55  dep.  by  day.  Cinerarias 
will  not  expand  properly  in  winter  with  a  lower 
temperature  than  this,  though  as  the  spring 
advances  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun 
obviates  the  necessity  for  fire- heat,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  with  the  single 
exception  given  above,  that  the  cooler  Cinerarias 
are  kept  while  growing,  or  at  any  time,  so  that 
frost  is  well  kept  away,  the  better.  If  in  too 
warm  or  dry  quarters,  or  near  hot- water  pipes, 
the  plants  will  soon  lose  their  vigour,  and  CTcen 
fly  makes  its  appearance  in  quantity.  Later 
sowings  made  in  July  or  August,  grown  on 
and  potted  into  48’8  or  [32*8  in  January,  will 
make  nice  flowering  plants  by  the  end  of 
March  or  April.  Largo  specimens  are  produced 
jby  sowing  early.  Liberal  treatment  and  fre¬ 
quent  repotting  induces  a  very  vigorous  growth, 
after  whibh  ih^£)l5ldotiifail  to  bloom  welL  In 
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the  earlier  stagea  a  light  rich  compost,  contain- 
ing  a  good  proportion  of  leaf -mould  and  sand, 
is  desirable  ;  but  when  the  flowering  pots  are 
reached  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  sound 
loam,  rather  rough  and  turfy  in  character,  with 
about  a  third  of  leaf- mould  and  old  hotbed 
manure,  a  little  sand  (if  the  loam  is  stiff)  and  a 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  and  bone-dust.  On  the 
flrst  appearance  of  green  fly  the  plants  must  be 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  Tobacco,  for  if 
once  this  pest  gets  a  fair  footing  they  are 
ruined ;  but  if  kept  growing  in  a  cool,  moist, 
and  airy  atmosphere,  as  recommended,  this 
will  give  very  little  trouble,  and  thousands 
are  grown  annually  that  never  need  smoking 
until  they  are  just  coming  into  bloom.  Cine¬ 
rarias  should  always  be  potted  firmly,  with 
good  drainage.  Watering  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  the  plants  never  allowed  to  get 
really  dry  ;  but  should  never,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  watered  till  they  need  it,  or  water-logging 
may  occur.  With  porous  soil,  made  quite  nrm, 
there  is,  however,  not  much  danger  of  this. 
Heliotropes. 

These  are  exceedingly  sweet  and  acceptable 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  are  easily  induced 
to  bloom  freely  in  a  very  gentle  warmth 
with  proper  treatment  and  pure  air  ;  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  trying 
to  bloom  Heliotropes  in  winter  in  anything  like 
a  smoky  or  town  air,  or  in  a  very  confined  situ¬ 
ation.  Cuttings  struck  in  May  or  June  should 
be  potted  on  and  stopped  two  or  three  times, 
grown  on  in  a  light  airy  house  or  pit,  with  a 
sweet,  moist  atmosphere  and  occasional  syrin¬ 
ging  overhead.  Abundance  of  air  must  be  given 
throughout  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  to  in¬ 
duce  a  hard  stocky  condition  of  the  plants,  for 
if  at  all  weak  or  drawn  no  good  results  can  be 
expected.  About  the  end  of  September  the 
plants  should  be  housed,  and  afforded  a  place 
near  the  glass  in  the  lightest  structure  avail¬ 
able  ;  there,  if  carefully  watered  and  subjected 
to  a  warmth  of  50  degs.  to  55  dega.  or  60  degs., 
a  good  crop  of  flowers  can  hai^ly  fail  to  be 
obtained.  Such  plants  as  these,  in  48’s  or  32’s, 
give,  of  course,  much  better  results  than  smadler 
specimens,  but  we  have  often  had  a  good  deal 
of  cutting  from  a  batch  of  late-struck  plants  in 
60'a,  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  The 
Heliotrope  will  expand  its  flowers  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  named  above,  but  not,  of 
course,  so  well,  and  much  more  slowly. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  best  way  to  obtain 
Heliotrope  blooms — certainly  if  quality  be  an 
object,  and  if  room  can  be  spared — is  to  plant 
out  a  few  in  a  border  of  good  soil,  in  a  light, 
fairly  warm  house,  when  under  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment  a  vigorous  growth  will  be  made,  and  an 
abundance  of  fine  blooms  be  secured.  On  the 
back  wall  of  a  lean-to  house,  if  there  are  no  roof 
climbers  to  obstruct  the  light,  the  Heliotrope, 
planted  in  a  border  or  good-sized  box,  may  be 
trained  with  the  greatest  success,  and  will 
bloom,  on  the  upper  shoots  especially,  most 
abundantly  the  winter  through  ;  w'e  have  seen 
a  perfect  thicket  of  plants,  each  4  feet  or  5  feet 
through,  and  as  much  in  height,  perfectly  covered 
with  bloom  at  Christmas.  Nothing  suits  the 
Heliotrope,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  so  well 
as  a  good  turfy  or  peaty  loam,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  leaf- mould  or  old  hotbed  manure, 
and,  for  small  plants  at  least,  a  little  coarse 
sand.  In  potting  anything  but  very  small 
plants  the  soil  should  be  made  quite  firm,  almost 
hard. 

Of  varieties  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 
best : — Miss  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Lewington, 
both  fine  old  kinds  with  medium  sized  blooms, 
good  for  pots,  bedding  out,  or  planting 
under  glass  ;  Bouquet  des  Violets,  very  dark, 
one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  of  all ;  Jersey 
Beauty,  a  very  handsome  old  variety  ;  White 
Lady,  a  comparatively  new  introduction,  bear¬ 
ing,  under  glass,  a  quantity  of  almost  pure 
white  flowers  at  any  season,  though  out-of-doors 
it  is  almost  worthless,  the  blooms  being  neither 
white  nor  any  other  colour  ;  Swanley  Giant,  a 
very  strong  growing  sort,  with  immense  heads 
of  a  light  rosy  purple,  often  measuring  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  very  sweet ;  and  President 
Garfield,  not  nearly  so  large,  but  decidedly  the 
handsomest  and  most  perfect  kind  we  possess. 
Of  the  variegated  varieties  Albert  Delaux  is 
much  the  best,  the  foliage  being  finely  marbled 
with  bright  golden  yellow,  and  the  growkfi~ahi 
bloom  both  very  go^.  Dl^  0.  F.av 
{To  be  continued.) 


A  CHAM.IiDOREA. 

Of  all  the  Palms  none  are  more  graceful  than 
certain  of  the  Chamsedoreas,  which,  when 
planted  out  in  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  grow 
very  freely,  and  yet,  from  their  small  size, 
never  rush  through  the  roof  as  do  some  of  the 
coarser  Palms.  All  the  species  are  tropical  in 
their  habits,  although  some  of  them  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  higher  elevations.  The  kinds 
most  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  a  coollsh  green¬ 
house  are  C.  arenbergiana,  elatior,  elegans, 
Sartorii,  and  concolor. 


POINSETTIAS. 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  these  quaint- 
looking  flowers,  which  are  to  be  bought  in  bloom 
from  November  to  January,  but  few  of  us 
realise  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  Poin- 
settia  labours  in  this  country.  In  its  native 
place  it  rears  its  head  proudly,  deserving  of  its 
names.  Out  there  it  is  called  “  The  Pride  of 
India,”  and  “  The  Flame  of  the  Forest.”  There 


causes  of  their  failure  when  under  any  but  the 
most  skilful  gardener’s  treatment,  because  the 
plants  which  are  hawked  about  the  streets  are 
grown  in  a  temperature  of  seldom  less  than  80 
degs.  of  heat,  are  plunged  to  their  rims  in 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  “  forced  ”  in  every  seme  of 
the  word.  Buy  them  from  any  nurseryman, 
where  you  run  the  chance  of  getting  stronger 
plants,  which  are  more  likely  to  live  under 
careful  management.  They  are  worth  some 
trouble  ;  there  is  no  more  stately  flower  than 
the  Poinsettia,  or,  to  quote  an  old  gardener’s 
phrase,  **more  aristocraticar,”  and  they  last 
fully  two  months  in  bloom,  when  once  they  do 
bloom,  if  only  they  have  sufficient  water,  which 
should  always  be  tepid.  They  like  best  peat 
and  sand  to  grow  in.  They  are  wonderfully  free 
from  insect  pests,  too,  so  that  the  only  trouble, 
and  that  I  admit  is  a  serious  and  to  many  an 
expensive  one,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  they 
require,  but  as  they  are  only  likely  to  be  growm 
by  those  who  have  ample  means  for  such 
luxuries  I  trust  we  shall  see  better- grown 
specimens  than  we  generally 
do.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  what  occupies  the  best 
place  in  our  stoves  should 
be  regarded  in  its  native 
country  In  the  same  light  as 
we  regard  Buttercups  or 
Daisies.— One  who  Loves 
Flowers,  Ijithcrhcad. 

[In  the  district  in  which 
our  correspondent  lives  ex¬ 
cellent  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  Poinset- 
tias  out-of-doors  through  the 
summer  and  warm  autumn 
months.  In  the  Garden  of 
December  Gth,  1884,  is  an 
account  of  plants  growing 
in  a  border  in  a  garden  near 
Sevenoaks.  After  blooming 
the  plants  are  dried  off:'  in 
the  usual  way,  and  towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  June 
the  old  soil  is  shaken  from 
the  roots  and  they  are 
planted  out  on  a  sooth 
border  in  light,  rich  soil.  ] 


A  graceful  Palm  (Chamaedorea). 

it  grows  most  luxuriously,  its  branches  being 
clothed  with  nice  green  leaves,  surmounted  with 
its  crimson  flowers  of  regal  iMauty.  It  grows 
freely  all  the  summer  in  India,  braving  the  heat 
and  staring  bravely  at  the  sun,  whose  rays  it 
defies.  Here  it  occupies  the  warmest  place  in 
our  stoves,  and  even  then  too  often  the  result 
of  all  the  care  lavished  on  it  is  but  an  ugly 
straggling  stem  without  a  leaf,  ending  in  a 
miserable  red  fiower  of  pimy  size  and  strength. 
Poor  thing  1  In  its  native  country  it  has  two 
seasons — the  wet,  when  it  grows,  and  the  dry, 
when  it  rests.  Here,  through  lack  of  heat  and 
water,  it  mistakes  what  we  intend  to  be  the 
**  wet”  season  for  the  dry,”  and  consequently 
sheds  its  leaves,  and  prepares  to  rest  or  die.  In 
the  growing  season  here,  which  commences 
about  June,  they  require  abundance  of  water  ; 
they  cannot  have  too  much,  and  should  have 
not  less  than  60  degs.  of  heat.  They  will  bloom 
in  55  degs. ,  but  not  satisfactorily.  They  should 
then  be  in  November  in  full  bloom,  and  lighting 
up  with  their  dazzling  beauty  masses  of  Ferns, 
Palms,  Ac.,  with  which  they  should  be 
gronp^.  After  they  have  done  blooming  they 
should  ^  ffradually  dried  off  until  the  time 
again  arrives.  Never  buy  .then^ 
%*omAl»emt  vendors  ;  this  b  one  of 


OlianthiiB  Dcunpieri. 
— I  notice  in  Gardsnino, 
January  24,  that  “  J.  C.  B.” 
considers  thb  plant  a  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  to  manage. 
Treated  as  a  pot  plant  I 
should  say  it  b  ;  but  planted 
out,  and  liberally  treated, 
it  b  a  grand  plant.  It  should 
have  a  very  sunny  position 
afforded  it,  and  abundance 
of  air  during  the  growing 
season.  If  1  say  it  is  half 
hardy  its  requirements  will 
be  more  readily  understood. 
Good  turfy  loam,  with  a 
dash  of  sharp  sand,  and  a 
few  bits  of  charcoal  inter¬ 
mixed,  with  good  drainage,  will  meet  its  require¬ 
ments  in  thb  direction.  Coddling  will  not  suit 
thb  plant,  as  an  evidence  of  which  I  may  mention 
that  about  ten  years  ago  I  saw  a  fine  plant  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  wall,  facing  south,  in  the  open  air, 
about  three  miles  from  Swansea,  close  to  the 
sea,  flourbhing  in  the  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  blooming  profusely.  It  had  stood  out  two, 
if  not  three,  winters  when  I  saw  it.  Protection 
was  afforded  with  garden  mats  during  frosty 
weather,  but  at  no  other  time.  I  also  saw  a  plant 
in  the  open  about  three  weeks  ago  doing  equally 
well.  It  b  a  grand  object  when  seen  covered 
with  bloom. — W.  Harris,  Barnstaple. 

Anesotoohilus,— I  was  very  pleased  to 
see  your  correspondent,  “J.  S.,”  bringing 
these  most  beautiful  fine  foliage  orchidaceous 
plants  to  the  notice  of  the  many  readers  of 
Gardening  Illustrated,  for  I  can  fully  en¬ 
dorse  all  he  says  in  favour  of  the  strong-growing 
ones  for  table  or  drawing-room  decoration. 
Like  theGoodyeras  and  Eranthemums,  they  are 
lovely  for  the  above  purposes  ;  but,  like  many 
other  plants  that  twenty  years  ago  were  the 
pride  of  the  gardener,  they  are  now  almost  for- 
gotMv  l,iEv»ii  sonne  of  our  chief  nurserymen  do 
lOt  grqw  them,  owing,  I  supppse,  to  the  fact  that 
'^hrb  iiii  ar/ dwh  uid  lo?  vhfim  J  one  reason  is 
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that  iTiiiny  paople  think  them  hard  to  grow. 
AVith  few  exceptions  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
many  persons  fail  because  they  coddle  them  far 
too  much,  and  keep  them  far  too  hot  during  the 
winter  months.  1  know  well  that  some  of 
them  are  very  tender,  and  require  skill  to  be 
grown  well ;  and  before  an  amateur  begins  to 
cultivate  Anieotoohilns,  I  would  strongly  advise 
him  to  try  the  Goodyeras.  They  are  of  a  more 
robust  nature  ;  many  of  them  are  most  beautiful 
in  foliage,  while  others  have  lovely  flowers.  Any 
stove  or  vinery  will  suit  them  or  even  a  close 
pit,  nearly  all  of  them  do  not  require  bell 
^'lasses,  and,  like  Amectochilns,  they  should  be  in 
every  collection  of  plants — in  fact,  1  do  not 
know  of  any  more  interesting  class  of  plants, 
and  .should  like  to  see  them  on  the  exhibition 
table  again.  This  would  bring  them  to  the 
front— a  place  they  well  deserve. — W.  C. 
Leach,  Stamford. 

Habrothamnus  elegrans.— Considering 
the  number  of  inquiries  there  are  for  plants  to 
cover  the  back  walls  of  greenhouses,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  plant  so  suitable  as  the  Habro- 
thamnus  receives  no  attention.  If  grown  in  a 
pot  or  planted  out  it  does  equally  well,  and 
furnishes  during  the  dullest  days  of  winter  a 
profusion  of  its  coral  coloured  flowers,  which 
are  extremely  useful  for  cutting.  It  may  be 
planted  to  cover  the  back  walls  of  vineries  with 
perfect  success,  as  the  shade  from  the  vinos 
does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  wood  ripen¬ 
ing  sufliciently  to  prevent  their  blooming  at  the 
appointed  time.  Unless  required  to  extend,  the 
plants  may  be  cut  back  after  flowering  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  previous  year’s  breaks,  when 
the  shoots  made  will  bloom  almost  their  entire 
length.  The  terminal  flowers  will  open  first  on 
a  shoot,  then  the  side  shoots  next  towards  the 
base,  and  so  on.  The  Habrothamnus  will  do 
in  any  good  soil  such  as  is  used  for  potting,  but 
prefers  rather  a  strong  loam.  Frequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  syringe  to  keep  down  red  spider 
will  be  necessary. — W.  Harki.s,  Barnstaple. 

REPLIES. 

12G79.  —  Solanums  not  fniitingr.  —  In 
answer  to  **  Gertrude  ’  I  wonld  say  that  nothing 
is  easier  to  grow,  and  to  grow  in  perfection,  than 
Solanums.  In  April  they  must  be  out  back 
pretty  hard — i.c?.,  catting  off  nearly  all  last  year’s 
wood.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  this  part  of  your 
work.  Then  keep  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse 
till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  say  till  the  end 
of  May.  During  this  period  the  plants  will 
begin  to  put  out  their  new  shoots,  and  green 
fly  must  be  carefully  kept  off,  else  the  young 
foliage  will  soon  be  infested  with  it.  But  it  is 
easily  kept  off  with  a  little  care.  When  you 
think  it  safe,  turn  your  plants  out  of  their  pots, 
and  set  them  in  a  good  rich  open  border, 
shaking  away  some  of  the  old  soil  l^fore  doing 
so.  3  Now  let  nature  do  the  rest.  There  will  be 
a  rapid  growth  of  young  wood,  covered  with 
blossom,  and  in  due  time  with  fruit.  Jf  the 
weather  is  dry  an  occasional  manure  watering 
will  be  acceptable ;  and  green  fly  may  be 
looked  after  sometimes.  Beyond  this  no  further 
attention  will  be  needed  till  September,  when 
the  plants  must  be  tenderly  lifted  with  a  big 
ball  of  soil  and  potted  there  and  then  into  b 
clean  roomy  pot,  and  filled  in  with  a  little  good 
soil.  Water,  and  shade  for  a  few  days  from 
sun.  This  is  my  treatment,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  berry  drop.  1  have  before  me  as  1 
write  a  plant  clothed  with  scarlet  fruit,  which 
has  been  an  object  of  beauty  for  two  months, 
and  will  remain  so  until  it  is  out  down.  This 
summer  plauting-out  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
on  many  plants  besides  Solanums.  It  braces 
and  refreshes  their  constitutions,  and  is  no  doubt 
looked  forward  to  by  them  as  a  kind  of  seaside 
trip.  1  have  noticed  a  peculiarity  about  seed 
ling  Solanums,  that  they  come  to  their  fruit 
bearing  much  slower  than  plants  struck  from 
cuttings.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  cuttings  were  partially  matured  upon 
the  parent  tree,  and  on  maturing  all  fruit 
depends.  For  the  same  reason  the  place  chosen 
for  planting  out  must  be  as  open  and  sunny  as 
possible.  1  have  a  border  under  a  south  hedge 
which  1  keep  as  a  sanatorium  for  greenhouse 
plants  such  as  Solanums,  Dentzias,  Genistas, 
and  others.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  than  keep 


Lobelia  tell  me  whether  it  is  a  specially  good 
kind  ?  1  do  not  think  1  have  ever  met  with  it, 
but  it  is  described  as  having  remarkably  large 
fruit,  “as  large  as  an  Apricot.”  Is  that  a 
poetical  license  of  the  florists,  or  a  fact?— 
*^pInoolnshirk  Rector. 

-  I  would  advise  “  Gertrude  ”  to  cut 

her  .Solanums  down  at  once  quite  low,  and  place 
them  in  a  warm  greenhouse  to  encourage  them 
to  break  into  growth  freely,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  ^oots  ,3  inches  long,  pinch  the 
points  out  to  induce  a  dwarf  bushy  habit  well 
furnished  at  the  base.  Let  them  then  grow 
naturally  uhtil  April,  when  they  may  be 
gradually  hardened  off  by  exposure  to  the  open 
air,  and  in  May  they  should  be  planted  out  in 
an  open  sunny  position,  in  not  ever  rich  soil,  as 
they  are  vigorous  rooters  ;  keep  them  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  in  summer  if  dry  weather 
prevails,  and  by  September  they  will  be  quite 
laden  with  berries.  Lift  them  carefully,  and 
repot,  placing  them  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame, 
and  they  will  make  highly  ornamental  winter 
plants.-^.  Groom,  Gosport. 

12702.— PlEinta  -without  eEui)h.— I  have 
grown  Ferns  in  fertilising  Moss  for  a  year,  and 
found  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Ptcris  longifolia, 
and  the  common  Hart’s  Tongue  succeed  best. 
They  are  pretty  for  house  and  hall  decoration, 
when  placed  in  round  baskets  of  rabbit  netting, 
which  look  like  balls  of  Moss,  and  can  be  set  in 
vases  or  saucers.  They  are  easily  watered,  but 
must  not  be  left  standing  in  water.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  other  ferns  and  plants  which 
would  grow  as  well  in  Moss  as  in  earth.^  Has 
anyone  tried  zonals  ?  I  obtained  the  fertilising 
moss  from  a  seedsman. — Dublin, 

12615.— Plants  for  fifreenhouae  culture. 

I  have  an  unheated  greenhouse  with  a  west 
aspect,  and  grow  successfully  Cactus  (from 
October  to  March,  no  water),  Canterbury  Bells 
(blue).  White  Rose,  in  6  inch  pots,  from  seed. 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Paris  Daisies  (yellow, 
white,  and  blue),  Carnations,  Sweet  Verona, 
Plumbago  capensis,  Cytisus,  Dentzias,  Spirsea, 
Isolepis  gracilis.  Ferns  (hardy  ^ones,  grow  very 
well  in  pots),  early  and  late  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  My  greenhouse  is  16  feet  long  by 
6  feet  wide,  lean-to,  and  for  the  three  years  I 
have  had  it  all  the  above  have  grown  and 
flowered  well  in  severe  frost.  I  use  an  oil-stove 
that  cost  17a.,  and  can  keep  the  temperature  up 
to  40  degs.  Except  the  Daisies,  at  present  I 
have  no  plants  in  bloom,  but  all  are  healthy  and 
free  -from  insects.— X. 

12701.— Oulture  of  Camellias. —During 
the  dark  da3r8  of  mid-winter  they  are  impatient 
of  dry  heat ;  an  excess  of  this  will  often  cause 
the  buds  to  drop  off.  The  case  alluded  to  in 
this  question  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
this  cause.  Evidently  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  roots,  else  the  foliage  would  not  turn 
yellow.  When  this  happens,  the  buds  are 
almost  sure  to  drop  off.  Repotting  Camellias 
is  an  operation  requiring  great  care  ;  the  roots 
are  very  brittle,  and,  the  largest  proportion 
of  them  being  on  the  outside  of  the  ball  of 
roots,  they  are  sadly  damaged  if  this  has  to  bo 
redu(^.  They  will  not  do  well,  either,  unless 
the  potting  soil  is  composed  of  good  turfy  loam 
and  peat,  both  of  good  quality  ;  and  the  pots 
must  also  be  well  drained. — J.  D.  E. 

12685— Tuberososnotflowerinfir.— There 
is  not  much  hope  of  your  Tuberoses  flowering 
now.  However,  you  may  try  to  induce  them 
to  bloom  by  removing  all  the  young  offsets  that 
are  attached  to  the  <Ad  bulbs  ;  throw  the  offsets 
away,  and  repot  the  old  ones.  I  should  say  that 
you  give  yours  too  much  water  before  they  have 
mode  sufficient  leaves,  and  that  you  keep  them 
too  cold.  Tuberoses  may  be  flowered  in  a  frame 
if  it  is  kept  fairly  close,  and  water  supplied  to 
the  roots  only  when  the  soil  is  dry.  You  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  succeed  with  new  bulbs 
than  with  your  old  ones.  Even  when  resting 
Tuberoses  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  50  degs. — J.  C.  C. 

12663.  —  Oaraationa  in  -winter.  —  The 
ordinary  type  of  border  and  show  Carnations 
would  not  flower  in  winter.  The  ^rpetual 
flowering  varieties  must  be  grown.  The  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  put  in  now  and  during  the 
onth  of  March  ;  the  small  side  growths  form 
very  readily  in  a  gentle  hotbed  such  lui 
be  constructed  to  grow  outtirgs 
di^  plants  in 


in  a  forcing  bouse.  The  young  plants,  after 
they  are  rooted,  should  be  grown  during  the 
summer  in  pots  plunged  in  a  position  well  ex  - 
posed  to  the  sun  out-of-doors.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  a  stick  to  each  plant,  and  tie  the 
growths  to  it ;  if  they  are  left  to  hang  loose 
they  will  snap  off  with  the  wind.  The  earliest 
propagated  plants  will  flower  in  September  ; 
the  others  will  keep  up  the  succession  through 
the  winter.— J.  D.  E. 

12682.  —  Maiden  -  hair  Perns.  —  AVer© 
these  grown  in  a  hothouse  they  might  bo 
divided  at  once,  but  being  in  a  greenhouse  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  the  weather  is  warmer.  We 
grow  a  great  number  of  them  in  4  inch  and 
5-inch  pots,  and  where  the  plants  have  become 
too  large  for  the  pots  they  are  turned  out,  and 
simply  cut  down  the  middle  with  a  knife.  The 
two  halves  are  then  divided,  making  four  plants 
from  one.  Repot  again  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  loam  ana  leaf-mould.  We  seldom  use 
manure  water  for  Ferns.  If  it  is  used  at  all  it 
must  be  very  weak. — J.  D.  E. 

12690.— Lilies,  Oamatlons,  and  Bou- 
vardiaa  in  frame. — These  plants  could  not  be 
grown  very  successfully  in  a  frame  with  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  The  Chrysanthemums  would  have 
to  be  placed  in  the  house  early  in  October,  and 
they  would  not  have  done  flowering  until  the 
middle  of  December.  By  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  some  of  the  early  flowering  varieties  would 
be  out  over,  and  could  be  cleared  out ;  this 
would  make  room  for  Carnations  and  Bouvar- 
dias,  but  they  do  not  flower  well,  without  more 
heat  than  the  Chrysanthemums  like.  The 
Lily  of  the  A^alley  would  require  quite  a  forcing 
temperature  to  get  it  into  flower  in  January. 
It  might  be  aided  by  a  little  bottom-heat  in  a 
comer  of  the  house. — J.  D.  E. 

l-.f693.— Sommer  treatment  of  Oyola- 
mens. — Cool  frames  are  the  most  suitable 
positions  in  which  to  grow  Cyclamens  during  the 
summer  months.  The  right  way  to  treat  them 
is  to  arrange  the  plants  at  a  uniform  distance 
from  the  glass,  with  the  pots  plunged  to  half 
their  depth  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  As  soon 
as  the  nights  are  warm  enough  the  lights  should 
be  drawn  off  at  night,  and  placed  over  the 
plants  by  day,  with  sufficient  air  on.  The 
plants  ought  to  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 
with  thin  shading,  and  to  be  taken  into  a 
heated  house  about  the  end  of  September,  or 
earlier  if  cold  wet  weather  sets  in.  Slugs  or 
caterpillars  will  eat  the  flowers,  and  also  the 
leaves;  but  no  cultural  ability  will  prevent 
this.  All  these  pests  must  be  caught  and 
killed. -J.  D.  E. 

12751.— Pottlnfif  Boll.— Your  mtting  soil 
either  full  of  worms  or  some  other  insects. 
Early  in  March  shake  off  two-thirds  of  the  soil 
from  all  old  plants,  and  all  from  those  two 
years  old  and  under.  Then  wash  the  roots  in 
clean  water  and  repot  in  fresh  compost.  See 
that  the  fresh  drainage  is  right  and  water  the 
soil  in  the  pots  only  when  it  is  getting  dry — in 
fact,  the  watering  must  be  done  with  groat  care 
until  the  plants  have  established  themsolvos  in 
the  new  soil,  which  will  not  be  until  the  end  of 
the  summer.  You  must  be  careful  that  worms 
or  ants  do  not  get  into  the  pots  again.  If  they 
must  stand  on  anything  which  harbours  these 
insects  place  a  piece  of  slate  under  each  pot. — 
J.  C.  C. 

12660.— Pioea  nobllla.— Sow  the  seeds  of 
this  in  pots  or  deep  pans  of  soil,  providing  first 
ample  drainage  and  a  good  loamy  soil  with  some 
sand  or  grit.  Bury  the  seeds  half  an  inch  under 
the  soil,  and  after  the  latter  is  watered  place 
the  pans  on  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
where  they  can  have  the  protection  of  a  glass 
light.  Keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist,  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  result.  If  you  have  any 
number  of  seeds  it  will  probably  take  twelve 
months  before  they  are  all  showing  growth 
above  the  ground.-^.  C.  C. 

12658.— Qro-VTing  African  Tuberoaea. 
—“Abbe”  does  not  say  what  convenience  he 
has  for  growing  Tuberoses.  If  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  flower  as  early  as  they  can  bo  had 
they  must  have  the  aid  of  bottom- heat— such  as 
a  Cucumber  or  Melon  bed  affords — or  the  pots 
should  be  stood  on  a  shelf  in  a  stove  or  ^rly 
vinery.  Where  there  is  not  this  convenience 
bidbi  had  better  be  kept  dry  in  a  warm 

ft. . . -.-e-  _  j  room  until  tho^ginuing  of  April,  and,  generally 

They  would  root  rather  quicker  j  spoaklng,  theUt^A  results  are  obtained  from 
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those  potted  late.  When  TOtting  them  use  poU 
inches  in  diameter,  and  place  three  bulM  in 
each.  Prepare  a  compost  of  half-loam  and  leaf 
soil  and  pot  the  bulbs  firm,  leaving  about  half- 
an-inch  of  the  bulbs  above  the  soil.  Water 
must  be  given  very  sparingly  until  they,  begin 
to  make  new  leaves,  and  after  that  increase  the 
quantity.  Those  potted  in  April  will  come  on 
in  a  pit  or  frame  if  the  structure  is  kept  rather 
close.  If  an  early  lot  is  started  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  hotbed  to  a  warm  house  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  sufficient  leaves  to  reach 
the  rim  of  the  pot. — J.  C.  C. 

- "  AbM  *'  should  pot  three  roo' s  in  6-iiioh  pots,  using 

ordinary  potting  soil,  such  M  Pi-lsrgoniuma  would  suc¬ 
ceed  well  In ;  the  addition  of  some  light  peat  soil  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  cro«8  of  the  tubers  should  Just  project 
from  the  soil.  They  succeed  well  If  planted  in  a  hoibed 
or  with  a  little  bottom-heat  in  a  forcing  house.  A  dry 
high  temperature  is  not  suitable,  as  it  encourages  red 
s^der,  which  is  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  this  i^ant  — 
f.  D.  E. 

-  Put  three  in  a  48-8ize  pot  containing  two  parts 

loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  a  good  dash  of  silver  sand. 
Set  the  pots  level  on  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  and  give 
them  a  good  watering.  Try  to  keep  the  soil  moist  without 
heavy  watering.  As  soon  as  signs  of  growth  appear  put 
them  in  the  lightest  place  in  the  greenhouse,  give  plenty 
of  air  on  floe  days,  and  use  the  syringe  frequently  in  fine 


12S11.— TacBonla  Van  Volxeml.— if  you  cannot 
plant  this  out  in  the  border  put  it  in  a  largo  pot  wim 
plenty  of  drainage  and  good  fibrous  peat,  and  some  sand  ; 
give  plenty  of  water,  and  frequent  syringing  through 
warm  weather.  The  flowers  ore  produced  on  the  lateral 
shoots,  and  the  plant  should  be  frequently  stopped  to 
induce  it  to  flower.— Omi  who  Loves  FIiOwirs. 


them  where  they  often  look  extremely  well.  By 
it  we  mean  allowing  the  plants  to  take  care  of 
themselves  completely  in  less  favonrable  con¬ 
ditions. 


PANSY  ELECTION. 


12749.— Cinerarias  In  firroenhouBe.— A  cold  pit 
or  frame  is  the  best  place  for  Cinerarias  until  they  come 
into  flower.  If  frost  can  be  kept  from  them  by  the  use  of 

Elenty  of  external  covering.  Doubtless  your  plants  have 
ad  too  much  heat  and  too  much  water. — J.  C.  C. 

1267d.— Gloxinia bulbe.— The  pots  in  which  the  tubers 
are  should  t>e  watered,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow 
shake  the  greater  part  of  the  compost  from  the  roots  and 
repot  them.  They  do  best  in  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
65  degi>.  I  do  not  approve  of  watering  the  leaves  of 
Qloxinias  or  of  syringing  them.- J.  D.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS'. 

TIGER  LILIES  IN  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Lilies,  the  common  Tiger 
Lily  (L.  tigrinnm),  naturalised  in  a  garden  at 
Great  Tew,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  place  where  wild 
gardening  is  attempted  with  some  vigour.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  Lilies  (which  were  photo- 


Mk^srs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Paisley,  forward  us 
the  result  of  a  “  Pansy  Election,”  at  which  the 
votes  of  some  of  the  best  growers  of  the  flower 
were  taken.  The  highest  votes  recorded  weie 
as  follows : — 

Fanct  Pansies.— May  Tait  (Laird  and  Sons), 
25;  W.  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie),  25;  (Datherine 
,  Agnes  (Dobbie),  25 ;  Miss  Bliss  (Downie  and 
Laird),  24 ;  Evelyn  Bruce  (McCk>mb),  23  ; 

'  James  Gardner  (Downie  and  Laird),  22  ;  Mrs. 

I  Findlay  (Samson),  22 ;  Mrs.  T.  McCJomb 
(McComb),  21;  Mrs.  Jamieson  (Downie  and 
I  Laird),  21  ;  Mrs.  G.  P.  Frame  (VVclr),  20 ;  ^b 
( Montgomery  (Paul),  19  ;  Craigforth  (Brodie), 
19;  Endymion  (W.  Dickson).  18;  Miss  J. 

I  Orkney  (Dobbie),  16  ;  Mrs.  VVilliam  Stewart 
(Stewart),  15  ;  David  launders  (Paul),  12  ;  John 
I  Gold  (Weir),  12;  Agnes  Mitchell  (Paul),  10; 
Mrs.  J.  Stewart  (Paul),  10  ;  Mrs.  J.  Downie 


TIGER  LILIES  IN  THE  WILD  GARDEN  AT  GREAT  TEW. 


weather.  Give  more  water  as  they  advance  in  size,  and 
when  a  few  inches  high  put  a  neat  stake  to  them.— W. 
IfooRB,  Lincoln, 

12737.— Late  white  Ohryflanthemums. 
— Japanese :  Album  plenum,  Elaine,  Ethel, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Hiver  Flenr,  Mrs.  C. 
Carey.  Large  Incurved  ;  Beverley,  Empress  of 
India,  Mrs.  George  Randle.  Refiexed  :  Mrs. 
Forsj^h.  Large  Anemone :  Lady  Margaret, 
Fleur  de  Marie.  As  a  successful  amateur  ex* 
hibitor  who  has  grown  and  shown  the  above 
▼arieties,  I  can  recommend  them  with  every 
oonfidenoe  to  ** Constant  Reader.”  Lady  Sel- 
bome  is  also  a  good  white  Japanese,  bat  an 
early  one. — W.  N.,  Wiinhltdon. 

12756.— Growing  Lapageria  roaea.— 
Y’onrLapageria  rosea  will  do  a  great  deal  better 
if  planted  ont  in  the  border  of  the  greenhouse. 
Dig  a  good-sized  hole,  lay  a  number  of  crocks  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  peat  and 
sand  ;  put  your  plant  in  this  and  tread  it  firmly 
down.  It  should  he  trained  as  near  the  glass 
aspossible,  and  have  abundance  of  water.  Perhaps 
your  plant  is  too  young  to  flower  yet — at  all 
events  it  will  flower  shortly  under  this  treat¬ 
ment.  Lapagerias  are  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  to  grow  if  you  remember  three  things 
they  must  have — peat,  water,  and  light.— One 
WHO  Loves  Flowers. 


graphed  when  in  flower)  were  planted  in  rieh  1®  1^°*’ suk«ll 


12788.  —  Flowering  cUmborB  —  Try  Liberia 
rosea,  Habrothamnus  aurantious,  and  HabtytEamnw 
fasciculatus.  All  these  are  hardy,  and  should  leplanf^ 
out  in  a  border  in  a  mixture  ol  t>«at  and  sand 
Loves  Flowers. 


gronnd,  and  to  some  extent  left  to  take  c  ire  of 
themselves  among  the  young  Grass.  Some 
Lilies  snbmit  to  this  mode  of  treatmeB4rwhl<'h 
is,  of  course,  better  suited  for  places  of  some 
extent  than  for  small  gardens.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  all  species  of  Lilies  are  wild  some¬ 
where,  and  must  fight  their  way  among  plants 
often  stronger  than  themselves,  and  the  common 
Martagon  Lilv  is  naturalised  in  a  good  many 
parts  of  England.  Of  course  one  never  gets 
the  great  vigour  and  size  of  spike  found  when 
the  plants  are  richly  cultivated,  but  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  in  some  oases  a  more 
graceful  result  would  not  be  obtained.  Our 
common  Orange  Lily  is  wild  in  the  meadows  of 
Central  Europe,  usually  bearing  one  large 
handsome  flower  in  the  Grass,  and  a  very 
beantiful  object  it  is.  In  naturalising  Lilies 
much  discrimination  and  some  consideration  of 
species  and  soil  are  required,  but  we  believe 
that  interesting  work  may  be  done  in  that  way, 
and  that  Lilies  which  we  now  sometimes  find 
delicate  when  grown  in  rich  ground  may,  having 
a  straggle  with  other  plants  of  a  similar  stature, 
be  more  healthy  and  enduring.  The  Turk’s 
Cap  and  the  Pyrenean  Lily  are  naturalised 
here  and  there  in  our  parks  and  woods,  and 
grow  and  flower  freely,  just  as  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  Gladiolus  are  naturalised  in  the 
and  Isle  of  VVi^ht.  This  term  has 
ion  to  the  cultivation  of  Lilies  ia 


Mrs.  Storrie  (Paul),  9;  Charles  Stansell 
(Stansell),  9  ;  Perfection  (Dicksons  and  Co  ),  9  ; 
Mrs.  Barrie  (Downie  and  Laird),  8;  Ruby 
(Laird  and  Sons),  8;  Mrs.  Forrester  (Downio 
and  Laird),  8;  David  Wallace  (Stewart),  8; 
Earl  Beaconsfield  (Samson),  8  ;  Mrs.  Doncaji 
(Robertson),  6  ;  Bessie  Stewart  (Paul),  (ij; 
Maggie  Weir  (Trew),  5  ;  Mrs.  Sword  (^Iker- 
land),  5  ;  Flora  Gem  (Matheson),  5  ;  A-  Mac¬ 
millan  (Dobbie),  5;  Robert  Goodwin  (Dobbie),  5. 

Show  Pansies. — Dark  Selfs :  Rev.  J.  Mor¬ 
rison  (Taylor),  25  ;  D.  Malcolm  (Cathberttou), 
23  ;  Peter  Lyle  (Paul),  19  ;  Mauve  Queen  (Paul), 
18;  Andrew  MUler  (Paul),  17  ;  CrosshUl  Gem 

( - ),  14 ;  Harry  Paul  (Paul),  13  ;  Alexander 

Watt  (Paul),  U,—  irhite  Selfs  :  Mrs.  Galloway 
(Paul),  23;  Mrs.  Dobbie  (Dobbie),  23;  Mrs. 
Cadzow  (Dobbie),  22 ;  Mrs.  Turnbull  (Dobbie), 
21;  Mrs.  Goodall  (Paul),  \Z,— Yellow  Selfs : 
Gomar  (Ross),  25  ;  G.  McMillan  (Dobbie),  24  ; 
William  Crockart  (Dobbie),  24  ;  Lizzie  Stewart 
(Dicksons  and  Co.),  11  ;  Golden  Bee  (Paul),  6. 
—  White  Grounds:  Mrs.  J.  G.  Paul  (Panl),  24  ; 
Mrs.  James  Millar  (Paul),  24  ;  Jessie  Foote 
(Downie  and  Laird),  24  ;  Miss  Ritchie  (Dobbie), 
19  ;  Miss  Barr  (Robertson),  18  ;  Jeanie  Grieve 
(Dicksons  and  Co.),  18  ; Miss  Meikle  (Paul),  14  ; 
Mrs.  Stewart  (Stewart),  8  ;  MUs  Baird  (Paul), 
e.— Yellow  Grounds  :  D.  Daglish  (Robertson). 
2SnfWIBisiihfR«bin  (Paul),  22  ;  J.  B.  Robertson 
(R^SSi  W  Robert  PoUock  (Paul),  15; 

15;  Lord  F. 


TO  - -  - 

Ts  of  shrube,  an  excellent  j^lace  /or 
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C'ivendieh  (Robertson),  13  ;  Thomas  Ritchie 
lCt>)>ertflOD),  12;  Bailie  Cochrane  (\V.  Dickson), 
11);  G.  S.  Veitch  (White),  10. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  for  Ohry- 
sauthemums.  —  In  his  answer  to  query 
12574,  Mr.  Burbidge  recommends  this  manure 
as  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  exhibitors,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  it  is  a  first-rate  stimulant.  For 
plants  in  open  borders,  however,  it  has  one 
drawback.  Before  using  it,  1  was  told  by  a 
farmer  that  it  would  **  draw  the  soil,**  and  that 
is  ezaotly  what  it  did.  It  prodnoc^  splendid 
plants  and  a  fine  bloom,  but  it  must  have  sent 
every  particle  of  nourishment  in  the  borders 
into  the  plants,  for  after  one  season  the  borders 
were  oompletely  impoverished,  and  had  to  be 
almost  re-made  with  rotted  dung  and  leaf  -mould. 
The  old  soil  was  only  of  use  as  sand  would  be — 
to  dilate  more  nourishing  stuff.  For  pot  plants, 
where  the  soil  is  to  be  thrown  away  after  use, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  invaluable,  but  for 
open  ground,  genuine  Peruvian  guano  is  prefer¬ 
able,  as  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  stimulant  and 
does  not  impoverish  the  soil  in  the  same  way. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  good  thing  to  keep 
08  a  sort  of  plant  medicine  to  stimulate  sickly 
plants,  and  help  newly-planted  seedlings  to  take 
hold  of  the  ground.—^.  D.,  Salisbury, 
Propacration  of  Mistletoe. — In  giving 
directions  to  **  Mistletoe  *’  how  to  propagate, 
you  say,  *'make  a  slit  in  the  bark.**  1  can 
assure  you  this  is  not  at  all  necessary.  If 
**  Mistletoe '*  will,  as  you  suggest,  stick  the 
seeds  on  the  under  side,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
will  grow,  provided  birds,  mice,  dec.,  allow  them 
to  remain.  Three  years  ago  1  stuck  a  lot  (per¬ 
haps  twenty)  on  a  white  Thorn.  This  last 
spring  I  discovered  two  tiny  plants,  so  they 
took  two  years  to  commence  growth.  One  of 
these  has  now  four  leaves — thh  other,  the  first, 
two  only.  Let  “  Mistletoe  *’  stick  on  plenty, 
some  of  them  will  escape  the  vermin  ;  but  if  he 
values  his  Apples,  and  should  be  alive  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence,  he  will  be  sorry  he  planted 
it.—  F.  H.,  Ventnor. 

Veronica  lonfflfolia  var.  subseasilie. 
— As  my  words  on  that  grand  Veronica  longi- 
folia,  var.  subsessilis,  at  p.  628,  have  given 
rise  to  a  few  queries,  will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  its  period  of  bloom  is  a  pleasingly  prolonged 
one  from  the  way  in  which  lateral  spikes  issue. 
In  good  rich  loam,  and  a  sunny  position,  it 
grows  a  yard  high.  Habit  most  vigorous.  I 
think  it  is  likely  to  grow  well  in  most  gardens, 
and  it  is  a  good  town-garden  subject.  Yes  ;  old 
roots  four  or  even  two  years  old  (for  in  that 
time  they  got  very  bulky)  do  rot.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  yearly  divisions  when  the 
collars  of  each  part  should  be  examined  for 
abnormal  excrescences,  or  a  sort  of  clubbing, 
similar  to  that  often  seen  in  tall  Phloxes  and 
some  of  the  perennial  Sunflowers.  These 
canuot  come  to  anything ;  therefore  they  rot, 
and  the  mass  of  corruption  being  seated  on  the 
most  vital  part  of  plant  there  ia  a  speedy 
collapse.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone, 
this  form  of  growth  belongs  to  plants  of  an 
exuberance  of  vigour,  or  it  can  be  caused  by 
extra  feeding.  All  these  warty  parts  should  bie 
rubbed  off,  so  as  to  give  the  natural  crowns 
their  proper  chance.  This  dividing  business 
mav  be  done  with  one  set  of  roots  in  September, 
aud  with  another  in  February,  the  advantage 
being  that  there  will  be  a  late  crop  of  flowers  on 
the  later  divisions,  which,  however,  will  not 
l>e  in  their  prime  till  the  following  year. — 
J.  Wood. 

Plumbago  Ijarpente©.— Mr.  Eklward  Woodall,  refer- 
riOK  to  Mr.  J.  Wood’s  remarks  as  to  the  dwarf  Plambafro 
l.wpentw  JfFebruary  7th.  pp.  027-8),  tells  us  that  it  flowers 
quite  freely  with  him  iii  Yorkshire  on  a  dr>'  bank  under  a 
Yucca  or  other  plant  that  affords  it  shelter  from  the  rain. 

Bnoouraffement  for  amateurs.— As  a 
weekly  reader  of  Gardknino  for  the  last  four 
years,  I  have  from  time  to  time  taken  great 
interest  in  the  articles  on  the  growth  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  Ac.,  contained  therein.  But  I  have 
often  thought  that  in  some  cases  they  tend  to 
dishearten  rather  than  stimulate  the  young 
beginner.  The  processes  are  so  elaborate,  and 
the  component  parts  of  the  soil  (many  of  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  amateur)  so  varied  that 
oue  is  apt  to  give  up  in  despair.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  1  will  give  a  little  of  mw^e5pej:knoe  for 
many  years.  In  tl)^|ffif^:^a|!^  a^oi|iMaii08i.^ 
sion  of  a  plot  of  ground  that  Will  groVxiibuai^ 


need  not  despair  oi  growing  either  annuals, 
perennials,  or  biennials  very  creditably ;  of 
course,  1  do  not  mean  for  exhibition  purposes, 
where  quality  is  sacrifleed  for  quantity.  I  have 
old  stools  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  measure 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  they  bloomed  last 
season  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  although  they 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  years  ;  nor  have 
they  received  any  manure  since  planted.  I 
have  l)een  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  catting 
Narcissus  from  bulbs  planted  five  years  ago,  and, 
like  the  Chrysanthemums,  they  have  received 
no  manure.  I  could  enumerate  a  number  of 
other  things  that  have  grown  with  equal  success. 
I  may  add  that  my  soil  is  very  light,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  two-thirds  sand,  and  in  summer  suffers 
much  from  draughts.-^.  C.  Tonkin,  Scifly 
Isles, 

The  **  Burning  Bush.”— There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Fraxinella  catches  fire  when  a 
light  ia  brought  near  it,  or,  rather,  that  the 
punt  on  a  warm,  still  night  ia  surrounded  by 
some  kind  of  vapour  which,  if  a  light  ia  applied 
to  it,  catches  fire.  I  often  saw  it  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  but  was  always  told  that  if  it  were  too 
frequently  repeated  the  plant  would  die. 
Loudon*8  Eacyclopn.'dia  of  Plants  **  says  (page 
354) :  **  Exuding  a  viscid  juice  or  resin,  which 
exhales  iu  vapour,  and  in  a  dark  place  may  be 
seen  to  take  fire.**— C.  M.  M.,  I’pper  Tooting, 


I  12748.— PlfUlts  for  town.— Many  of  the 
I  spring  bulbs  may  be  had  from  Covent  Garden 
and  other  places  in  boxes  from  which  th^ 
could  safely  be  transplanted  into  the  border.  If 
a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  finds  its  way  in,  the 
following  will  do  :  Snapdragons,  Columbines, 
Campanula  grandis,  Monarda  didyma,  Chry¬ 
santhemums  (unequalled  as  town  flowers)  of 
the  Pompone  olass,  and  Irises  (in  which  are 
many  beantifnl  colours).  The  Germanica  sec¬ 
tion  will  grow  anywhere.  Sunflowers  will  do, 
for  I  have  seen  very  fair  specimens  opposite  the 
Bank  of  Ea^and.  Dahlias,  London  Pride  (for 
bordering),  Everlasting  Peas  and  Sweet  Peas, 
Funk  las.  Gladiolus,  Day  Lilies,  Harpalium 
rigidum,  Japan  Anemones,  Lupinus  polyphyllus, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  doable  and  single  Py reth¬ 
rums,  Rosy  Yarrow,  and  some  of  the  easiest- 
grown  annuals,  such  as  Nasturtiums  find  major 
Convolvulus. — T.  J.  VV.,  Crouch  Hill, 

12608.— Oarnations  and  Piooteea— 
The  following  are  good,  tolerably  free,  yellow 
ground  varieties  :  King  of  Yellows  (yellow- 
flaked  rose),  Charles  I.  (edged  deep  rose), 
Florence  (clear  pale  buff).  Miss  Wheeler  (pale 
sulphur,  suffused  white),  Annie  Poole  (heavy 
red  edge),  Juliet  (sulphur  and  white),  Pauline 
(lemon-edged  carmine),  VenuB(olear  buff  yellow), 
Dr.  Abcrcrbmbie  (doep  yellow,  faint  r^  vein- 
ings),  Niphetoa  (sulphur  yellow,  shaded  white), 
Lady  Armstrong  (deep  yellow,  rose  edge),  Kate 
Vaughan  (bright  yellow).— J.  P.,  Laticashirc, 

12GG9.— Double  Dahlias  for  open  gar¬ 
den  la  London. — The  dwarf  kinds  are  best. 
Some  of  them  have  flue  double  flowers.  Alha 
floribunda  nana,  George  Thompson  (yellow), 
and  Rising  •  Sun  (scarlet) — these  three  are 
splendid  for  produoiug  out  flowers.  The  nine 
brat  taller  varieties  are  Burgundy  (dark  purple  i 
maroou),  Canary  (yellow),  Drake  Lewis 
(scarlet),  George  Rawlings  (maroon),  Joseph 
Ashby  (orange  shaded),  Mrs.  Gladstone  (blush), 
Edward  Peek  (lilac  striped  maroon),  Henry 
Glasscock  (buff  striped  crimson),  John  Forbes 
(fawn  striped  maroon). — J.  1).  E. 

-  The  following  are  gootl  showy  Dahlias 

(double)  which  I  have  grown  successfully  near 
a  large  city  :  George  I^wlins  (dark  maroon). 
Cardinal  (rich  scarlet),  Mandarin  (yellow  striped 
purplish  crimson),  Annie  Neville  (pure  white), 
.Umfs  Cocker  (purple),  Henry  Bond  (lilac). 
Beauty  (yellow  tipped  rosy  white),  Her  Majesty 
(white  edged  purple),  Charles  Leicester  (bright 
scarlet),  Dragon  (yellow  striped  crimson),  Karl 
Beaconsfleld  (fine  plum),  Messrs.  Henshaw 
(white),  Pluto  (dark  maroon),  Ovid  (rich  puce). 
Professor  Fawcett  (lilac,  striped  chocolate).-;-, 
J.  P.,  Lancashire, 

-  Walter  H.  Williaius.  soark*t ;  Annie  Nq\  lUe.  white  ; 

Pioneer,  velvetj*  black  ;  Joseph  B.  Service,  yellow  ;  Jas. 
Cocker,  purple;  W.  P.  Liird.  lilac;  rich  puce; 

mo9y  Morn.  heauUhil  rose  colour  ;  Mrs..  A'.  R.  alodstoha, 
pt^ry  pink  ;  Mrs.  Dods,  blush  contra,  outer  petals  h|fKi 
||||m  ;  Herbert  Turner.  French  wbihk?!  iMrifflrnWdltpig 

rjellbw  ground,  ed^ed  venuUlon.-- AMTEWay  I  ' 

URBANA- 


12659  and  12662.— Ivy  cuttinga— If  “A  ; 
Young  Subscriber”  has  any  wish  for  immediate 
effect,  it  is  well-rooted  plants,  and  not  cuttings, 
that  he  must  employ,  as  the  cutting  must  first 
take  root,  and  get  established  b<^ore  growth 
can  be  made.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
the  cuttings  put  in.  There  is  no  fear  as  to 
result,  if  gooa-si^ed  shoots  can  be  obtained.  Let 
them  in  at  least  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep, 
in  a  hole  made  with  a  dibber,  and  press  them 
firmly  in  position ;  secure  the  top  from  wind- 
waving,  and  shade  during  bright  weather  until 
well  rooted.  The  common  Ivv  strikes  root  very 
freely,  bat  the  variegated  kinds  need  more 
attention. — J,  Q.,  Hants, 

-  There  is  not  mnoh  chance  of  Ivy  cuttings 

which  are  put  into  the  opm  border  now  striking 
in  time  to  be  planted  out  in  spring.  If  put  in  a 
moist  and  shaded  place  in  An^^t  they  may  be 
ready  for  planting  out  in  spi^g.  At  a  north 
wall,  when  the  soil  is  not  too  dry,  they  may  be 
put  in  and  struck,  and  as  many  as  are  wanted 
allowed  to  remain.  Cuttings  will  also  strike  and 
grow  rapidly  if  put  in  a  frame  with  a  little  heat, 
shaded,  and  the  soil  kept  continually  moist.  If 
planted  out  in  spring  thev  must  be  constantly 
I  watered,  and  it  would  be  better  to  defer  plant¬ 
ing  them  out  until  the  hot  weather  is  past, 

I  uidesa  they  can  be  placed  in  a  naturally  damp 
and  shady  situation. — P.  R. 

- I  have  struck  many  cuttings  this  winter  by  merely 

sticking  pieces  8  inches  or  4  inches  in  length  into  the 
wet  sand  of  a  flower  tray  in  a  sitting -room.  Not  oue 
I  cutting  failed,  and  soine  planted  out  three  weeks  ago 
i  against  a  north  wall  arc  already  growing.  —  Ukvon. 

12785.  —  Oamelliaa  in  open  air.  — 

‘  *'  E.  H.  W.**  will  find  the  following  most  suited 
I  to  open  air  cultivation :  Carolina,  Prince 
Leopold,  Perfection,  Eclipse,  and  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  leaf-mould.  Never  let  them  sufler 
from  want  of  water.  The  border  on  which  they 
are  planted  should  not  be  disturbed  more  than 
necessary  to  remove  weeds.  Give  them  a  top 
>  dressing  of  fresh  soil  every  winter.  Now  is  a 
'  good  time  to  plant  them  ;  they  can  be  planted 
of  any  size  you  like.  Never  allow  snow  to  rest 
on  their  branches.  In  a  severe  winter  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  bind  straw  round  their  stems.— 
One  who  Loves  Flowers. 

12719.— Lilies  for  open  border.- 1  grow 
Lllium  auratum,  L.  chaloedonicum,  L.  longi 
florum,  L.  davuricum,  L.  candidum,  L.  specio- 
suni,  roseum,  rubnim,  and  album,  common 
Tiger,  L.  tigrinum  fl.-pl.,  and  L.  tigrinuin 
splsndens.  The  last  two  otow  about  7  feet 
high,  and  have  often  about  ^  blooms  on  them. 

I  have  other  Lilies  whose  names  1  do  not  know. 

I  find  they  do  very  well  with  me  outside.  I  do 
not  give  them  very  much  care,  and  they  all 
receive  the  same  treatment— a  bed  of  well 
rotted  turf  and  manure,  and  well  mulched  with 
fresh  manure  every  winter  ;  in  dry  weather  in 
summer  I  sometimes  give  a  pan  of  water.— 
Mrs.  L.,  North  Berwick, 

12718.— Vases  for  plants.— I  can  confidently  rfcom- 
mend  “  Ivanhoc  ”  to  try  terra-cotta  va9o.s  ;  there  ia  nothiuii: 
to  boat  tlicm.  They  ataiul  Ix-tter  than  stono  in  cith«r 
to  n  or  country  in  the  matter  of  keoping  a  pleasing  uni¬ 
form  colour.  They  are  infinitely  more  weoriiig  tlian 
stone  and  mucli  less  cxpenHivo.-  Uh'  iiald 

12720.  Missing  Speedwell.— The  description  of 
this  plant  answers  to  V  eronica  prostrata,  and  if  “  Aristo¬ 
phanes"  will  send  me  his  address  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending  a  plant.— Mks.  LriiS,  Aorfh  iisrinVi  , 
N.B. 

12772.— Pyracantha.—Crat«gua  pyraoantha  it  one 
of  the  host  evergreen  wall -plants  we  have.  It  can  be 
grown  from  seed  more  quickfy  if  the  pulp  Is  taken  off  than 
I  otherwise.  Sow  in  moist,  sandy  loam.  The  plant  prefers 
a  Well  drained  aud  sunny  position,  and  flowers  on  the 
young  wood  — T.  J.  VV.,  Crouch  Hill. 

I  1 2747.— Pemlne:  down  single  Dahlias.— I  pegged 

,  down  a  quantity  of  seedling  single  Dahlias  last  summi  r, 
and  the  result  was  good.  VVhtm  in  bloom  they  were  not 
higher  than  the  Verbimo.  The  sort  U  of  no  couaequeiice— 
any  soil  will  do  ;  but  it  must  be  done  when  they  are  quite 
dwarf,  or  they  will  break  off.  — E.  VV.,  Kaujneorthy. 

12092.— Heating  email  greenhouses.- 
,  The  pipe  in  the  houses  is  3  inches  In  diameter,  and 
is  carried  once  round  the  greenhouse,  and  may 
measure  in  total  length  then  about  52  or  54  feet. 
It  is  taken  twice  round  three  sides  of  the 
f**mery,  and  one  length  only — say  6  feet— at  the 
back  of  the  frame.  Instead  of  saying  a  1-inch 
coil  I  ought  to  have  said  a  l-incli  pipe  four 
’  times  coiled  round,  measuring  right  across  14 
;  inches  ;  this  is  surrounded  by  fire.  The  stovo 
>;  made  to  our  owu  fancy  ;  ia  similar  in  prio 
n  ciple  to  thoB^  advertised,  but  the  outer  part  or 
'  l^c^se  o!  lu  Lietal,  and  ours  is  brick. — T.  B. 

-CHAMPAIGN 
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THB  OOMINO  WBBK’S  WORK. 
G-laaahouses. 

Two  very  valuable  soft- wooded  plants  for 
flowering  at  this  season  are  Eupatorium  Wend- 
landi  and  Salvia  gesnerteflora.  These  should 
now  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure  to 
fully  develop  their  fine  heads  of  bloom.  A  good 
batch  of  the  double-flowered  Petunias  should 
now  be  started  in  gentle  heat  for  early  summer 
decoration.  Mimuluses  must  be  divided  and 
started  in  frames.  The  best  are  the  varieties 
of  M.  cuprens  and  M.  moschatus  Harrisoni. 
Hydrangeas  that  have  formed  their  trusses  of 
flowers  must  be  kept  well  fed  till  the  blossoms 
are  expanded.  Keep  the  general  stock  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  well  ventilated.  Y oong  plants  in 
free  growth  will  be  benefited  by  a  light  shading 
on  sonny  days,  and  they  should  now  be  occa¬ 
sionally  dewed  over  with  the  syringe. 

CURYSaNTHEMUM.H  AND  PRLAKaONICTM.S.  — 
Where  propagation  of  Chrysanthemums  is  not 
done  before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  sufficient 
stock  of  cuttings  mav  be  put  in.  They  will 
root  if  kept  rac^erately  close  under  a  propa¬ 
gating  glass  in  a  little  warmth,  or  even  in  the 
greenhouse.  Where  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are 
regularly  required,  a  sufficient  stock  of  early 
large  flowering  Pelargoniums  should  be  grown  ; 
the  varieties  cultivated  by  the  market  growers, 
which  are  naturally  early  and  free  bloomers, 
and  will  bear  a  good  amount  of  fire-heat  without 
running  to  growth,  should  be  selected. 

Flower  G-arden. 

Rose.s  and  CT.TMBEIW.— The  mild  winter 
puzzles  one  to  know  what  to  do  with  Roses,  for 
the  wood  is  as  succulent  as  it  was  in  September 
last,  and  new  shoots  are  several  inches  long. 
Such  untimely  growth  must,  to  say  the  least, 
injuriously  affect  the  future  well-lwing  of  the 
plants.  If  pruned  now,  the  buds  as  soon  as 
started  might  be  crippled  by  sharp  frost,  and  if 
left  to  grow  as  the^  now  are  doing,  they  must  of 
necessity  be  constitutionally  weakened.  In  such 
a  dilemma  it  is  best  of  two  evils  to  choose  the 
lesser,  and  this,  I  think,  would  be  to  prune  forth¬ 
with,  and  also  closer  than  usual — i.«.,  to  the 
lowest  prominent  buds,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  be  the  latest  to  start,  and  may  con¬ 
sequently  escape  injury  from  frost.  The  mulch¬ 
ing  should  still  be  left  on  the  beds.  Newly- 
planted  standard  Roses  should  be  tied  to  sup¬ 
ports,  and  also  mulched.  The  weather  emd 
state  of  the  wood  are  this  season  both  in  favour 
of  late  planting,  so  that  any  Roses  yet  to  be 
planted  may  be  expected  to  do  as  well  as  those 
put  in  in  ij^ovember.  Prune  and  nail,  or  tie  in 
climbi^  Roses,  Clematises,  Wistarias,  Vir¬ 
ginian  Creepers,  andall other  deciduous  climbers. 
If  the  principal  shoots  are  well  secured  to  the 
walls,  ^res,  or  trellis  at  this  season,  they  will 
give  but  little  trouble  all  the  summer,  and  may 
with  greater  certainty  of  safety  be  left  to  grow 
somewhat  loosely  from  the  wall  or  trellis,  an 
infinitely  better  plan  than  tliat  of  keeping  the 
young  growths  closely  tied  in.  Ivy  on  buildings 
and  banks  should  be  trimmed  up  before  the 
plants  start  into  new  growth.  L. 

Pnilt. 

EIarly  vines.  —  Remove  surplus  bunches 
from  the  early  vines  before  they  come  into 
flower,  leaving  the  most  compact  and  best 
plsu^d  for  the  crop,  and  fertilise  with  Ham¬ 
burgh  pollen  all  shy-setting  kinds  when  they 
are  dry  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  has 
reached  the  maximum.  All  the  Muscat- flavoured 
varieties,  with  the  exception  of  Madresfield 
Court,  require  a  little  more  heat  than  Ham- 
burghs  to  set  them  properly,  and  on  this 
account  they  should  be  grown  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house.  If  insuificiently  thinned  the 
berries  become  wedged  and  distorted,  and 
seldom  keep  well,  even  in  summer,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  much  thinning  results  in  a 
large-berried,  straggling  bunch,  which  never 
travels  well,  and  spreads  all  over  the  dish  as 
soon  as  it  is  cut  from  the  vine.  In  all  cases  the 
early  and  complete  thinning  of  free-setting 
kinds  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower  should 
never  be  neglected.  With  increasing  length 
of  days  and  a  continuance  of  mild  weather,  good 
progress  may  be  made  by  shutting  in  plenty  of 
sun  heat,  but  60  degs.  to  6.*)  dogs,  for  Ilam- 
burghs,  and  65  de^.  to  70  dogs,  for  Muscats 
through  the  night  will  be  quite  sufficient^ 

Mid-season  >aNEs,^BUch  as  BlackAIoro^. 
Mrs.  Pince,  Oros  Ck>lQ^ar,  is^nd  some  oVt^ 


white  varieties,  exclusive  of  Muscats,  should  bo 
helped  forward  with  fire-heat  and  fermenting 
material  to  insure  an  early  break  and  a  long 
growing  season.  If  Hamburghs  are  not  grown 
with  them  for  fertilising  purposes,  see  that  a 
stock  of  pollen  is  collected  from  the  early  house 
when  in  flower.  An  important  adjunct  in  the 
setting  of  all  shy  kinds  of  Grapes  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fresh,  active  roots  in  a  warm,  well- 
drained  internal  border,  and  where  these  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  exist  the  vigorous  application  of 
steel  forks,  new  drainage,  and  fresh  compost 
will  be  found  the  beat  remedy. 

Late  Vine.s.— Internal  borders  may  be  reno¬ 
vated  at  any  time  after  the  Grapes  are  ripe  ; 
the  month  of  February  is  perhaps  the  beat  for 
lifting  and  re-laying  the  roots  outside,  and, 
quality  being  of  more  importance  than  quan¬ 
tity,  the  borders  should  1^  elevated  on  good 
drainage,  with  a  run  of  6  feet  to  9  feet  inside 
and  out.  Good  sods  of  turf,  built  up  as  the 
border  is  made,  form  the  best  retaining  walls, 
as  they  are  dry,  warm,  and  elastic.  Rich,  turfy 
loam,  burnt  earth,  and  12  per  cent,  of  crushed 
bones  make  an  excellent  root-producing  compost, 
and  frequent  mulching  with  rotten  manure  will 
keep  them  in  full  activity  near  the  surface. 

Melons. — The  first  batch  of  plants  should 
now  be  taking  to  the  compost  in  which  they 
have  to  grow  until  they  have  matured  a  crop 
of  fruit.  If  in  16  inch  pots,  keep  the  fer¬ 
menting  leaves  in  which  they  are  plunged 
frequently  turned  and  renovated  with  a 
little  short,  horse  manure  to  prevent  the 
bottom-heat  from  falling  below  85  degs. 
Place  a  stout  stick  to  each  plant,  and  train  up 
the  trellis  as  growth  proceeds.  When  this 
stage  has  been  reached,  remove  all  side  shoots 
at  the  first  bud  from  the  main  stem,  and  care¬ 
fully  preserve  the  leaves  for  the  twofold  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  plants, 
and  the  prevention  of  canker  when  the  time 
arrives  for  shutting  up  with  strong  heat  and  an 
abundance  of  moisture.  To  secure  an  early 
“  set  ”  of  fruit,  free  kinds  may  bo  stopped  when 
they  have  extended  from  11  feet  to  4  feet  over 
the  trellis  ;  they  will  then  throw  out  a  great 
number  of  side  shoots,  bearing  female  blossoms, 
which  must  bo  fertilised,  thinned  out,  and 
pinched  when  a  pair  of  equal  size  have  been 
decided  upon.  W. 

Vefiretables. 

The  best  Rhubarb  got  through  the  year  is  that 
grown  in  early  spring  by  merely  laying  a  little 
long  litter  on  the  crowns.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  Seakale,  but  this  should  be  covered 
with  burnt  refuse  to  exclude  light,  finishing  oflf 
with  a  few  half- rotten  leaves.  This  is  ready  to 
cut  in  the  end  of  March,  and  is  truly  delicious. 
Early  Radishes  we  grow  in  boxes  6  inches  deep. 
They  are  place<l  in  gentle  heat  until  well  up, 
when  they  are  thinned  out  and  transferred  to 
cold  houses  close  to  the  glass.  Tarragon,  Mint, 
and  small  salad  ing  we  grow  in  the  same  manner. 
Early  Potatoes  in  boxes  should  now  be  earthed 
up  to  the  level  of  the  box,  giving  no  more 
water  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Nothing 
is  so  impatient  of  water  as  early  forced  Pota¬ 
toes.  Our  early  frame  Potatoes  receive  only 
one  watering  during  the  time  they  are  growing, 
and  that  is  before  they  are  earthed  up.  If  they 
are  watered  at  that  time  and  earthed  up  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  the  soil  about  the  roots 
keeps  sufficient  moisture  for  their  roots.  We 
planted  our  first  house  of  Tomatoes,  Feb.  11th. 
The  young  plants  grow  much  stronger  when 
planted  out  than  in  pots  ;  keep  the  house  humid 
and  warm,  say  from  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  at 
night,  with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  day 
time,  admitting  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
The  general  work  just  now  la  to  keep  well  ahead 
with  digging.  G. 


12780  — Mixture,  and  12795— Clayey 
soil. — “  Hard  work  ”  and  **  A  Beginner  ”  both 
appear  to  be  in  the  same  difficulty.  The  only 
thing  to  do  with  clay  is  to  dig  it  up  deeply  in 
dry  weather,  and  incorporate  with  it  plenty  of 
sifted  ashes,  and  such  stuff  as  that.  Constant 
working  (but  never  in  wet  weather)  will  effect 
wonders  with  it,  but  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
time.  I  should  advise  both  to  get  an  adjacent 
florist  to  send  in  a  quantity  of  good  sound  loam, 
and  then  to  dig  out  holes  in  the  clay,  wherever 
a  plant  is  wanted  to  go,  and  fill  in  with  it.  The 
'lent  would  tide  over  the  summer,  and  in 
itgmn  the  process  of  amelioration  might 
eVne. — T.  J.  W.,  Crouch  Hill.  U|\||\/^  R 


ROSBS. 

REPLIES. 

12429.— Rose  cuttings  in  bottles.— I 
have  grown  these  with  success,  and  find  that 
they  succeed  in  any  wide- necked  bottle  filled 
with  water,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Now 
is  a  good  time.  The  cuttings  must  be  taken 
with  a  heel,  not  out  straight  off  the  bush,  and 
the  bottle  should  be  set  near  glass.  They  will 
soon  throw  out  roots,  or  become  callused,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  may  be  set  in  a  pot  of  mould. 
The  water  may  be  changed  if  it  becomes  thick. 
Passion  Flower,  Virginian  Creeper,  and  many 
other  plants  will  grow  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
a  spray  of  the  common  ground  Ivy  which  I  put 
in  specimen  glass  of  water  nearly  two  years  ago, 
and  it  threw  out  roots,  and  is  still  growing,  not 
near  glass. — .S.  M.  M. 

12757.— Banksia  Roses.— These  Roses 
would  not  be  likely  to  flower  satisfactorily 
trained  to  pillars  and  exposed  to  east  winds  ; 
they  require  the  warmth  of  a  wall  to  do  well. 
The  mildew  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  cold  cast 
wiuds.  Want  of  root  moisture  would  also 
favour  the  spread  of  mildew.  Try  cutting  back 
all  the  loose  growth  early  in  June,  and  preserve 
all  that  is  made  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  summer,  for  they  flower  on  wood  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth.  The  fact  that  your 
Roses  are  trained  to  pillars  necessitates  a  too 
severe  system  of  pruning.  For  this  Rose  greater 
freedom  is  required. — J.  C.  C. 

12760.  —  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in 
greenhouse. — Your  Rose  was  in  some  way 
unduly  excited,  or  it  would  have  commenced  to 
grow  in  December.  It  evidently  bad  a  serious 
check  at  the  roots  or  from  a  sudden  lowering  of 
the  temperature.  In  other  respects  your 
management  appears  to  be  all  right,  unless  you 
have  kept  up  a  higher  temperature  than  we 
should  surmise.  Unless  your  house  is  devoted 
entirely  to  Roses,  it  ought  not  be  kept  above 
45  degs.  during  the  winter.  If  you  want  Rosea 
to  be  grown  as  dwarf  bushes  any  of  the  Tea 
section  will  suit  you  ;  if  for  training  under  the 
glass  Marechal  Niel  (yellow),  Cheshunt  l:Ubrid 
(red),  Reine  Marie  -  Henriette  (red),  Celine 
Forestier  (yellow). — J.  C.  C. 

12754.— Cloth  of  Gold  Rose.— The  roots 
of  your  Pk^ose  would,  no  doubt,  be  grateful  for 
more  sun  and  air  ;  but  if  you  can  get  the  branches 
well  up  into  the  light  it  may  probably  do  fairly 
well.  Cannot  you  plant  the  roots  outside,  and 
train  the  branches  through  a  hole  in  the  wall 
and  under  the  glass  ?  If  you  can  do  so  at  once. 
This  is  not  the  l^st  Rose  for  growing  under  glass, 
unless  you  can  shade  the  glass  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  and  give  them  plenty  of  air. 
Fortune’s  yellow  Rose  would  do  better,  and  so 
would  Celine  Forestier,  or  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  very  sweet 
scented,  and  a  vigorous  grower.  I  have  not 
mentioned  Man^chal  Niel,  because  I  presume 
you  know  how  well  suited  it  is  for  your  pur¬ 
pose. — J.  C.  C. 


12740.— Getting  rid  of  ants.— I  know  of  nothinsr 
that  will  get  rid  of  ants  so  quickly  os  petroleiun  poured 
into  their  nests  and  nms.— J.  C.  O. 

12733.— Slug  pests.— If  there  are  any  plants  in  the 
ground  the  strong  salt  water  will  certainly  kill  them  os 
well  as  the  slugs.  Take  some  lime— say  a  piece  as  large 
as  a  brick— and  put  it  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  let  it  settle 
clear ;  then  syringe  the  water  over  the  garden  in  the 
evening,  when  some  slugs  are  sure  to  be  about,  and  it  will 
destroy  them  without  InJurj’  to  the  plants.  Much  maybe 
done  at  night  with  a  lantern  and  a  pair  of  scissors.- 
T.  J.  W.,  Crouch  mu. 

12699.  —  Slow-oombuBtion  stove.  —  Id 
this  case  I  think  the  slow  combustion  principle 
has  not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
stove  has  consequently  been  over-heated,  with 
the  bad  results  described.  These  stoves  can 
Bcarcely  be  kept  burning  too  slowly,  or  at  too 
low  a  temperature,  to  give  satisfactory  results 
in  a  greenhouse.  Besides,  if  it  has  been  allowed 
to  smoke  and  fill  the  house  with  fumes,  this 
alone  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
ill-health  of  the  plants.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well  to  discard  the 
stove  ;  but,  before  final  dismissal,  I  would  have 
tried  the  etFect  of  a  c\p  on  the  chimney,  as  a 
preventive  of  the  down  draught.  ^Yith  this, 
and  a  little  careful  regulation  of  the  damper, 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  heat  down,  it  is  just 
possible  the  affiiir  may  have  turned  out  a  success 
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FRUIT. 

REPLIES. 

12032.— Tralningf  Grape  vine.— Strain 
wire  horiEontally  about  15  inches  from  the  glass, 
and  12  inches  asunder.  Place  the  vine  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  at  the  front,  train  up  one 
rod  as  near  the  centre  of  the  house  as  possible, 
and  one  on  either  side  of  this  one  18  inches 
from  the  ends.  Trained  in  this  way  you  will 
quickly  cover  the  roof  to  the  beat  advantoge. 
To  succeed  you  should  plant  the  vine  in  a 
border  either  inside  the  house  or  outside,  and 
bring  in  through  the  front  wall.  Good  turfy 
loam,  with  a  few  crushed  bones  and  a  little 
charcoal  intermixed,  forms  the  best  compost  for 
the  vine.  Good  drainage  is  essential  If  the 
natural  soil  is  good  you  may  grow  good  Grapes 
by  breaking  it  up  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and 
working  in  about  a  barrowful  of  fresh  horse- 
droppings,  one  peck  of  crushed  bones,  one  peck 
of  charcoal,  rather  larger  than  a  walnut,  and 
two  pecks  of  old  lime  rubbish  to  each  square 
yard  of  surface  broken.  You  may  plant  any 
time  from  now  till  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  or 
repot.  For  management  study  Gardening 
from  week  to  week.— W.  Harris,  Barnstaple, 
12688.— Grape  out-of-doora.— It  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  Gros  Colmar  out-of-doors  as  it 
is  a  late  Grape,  requiring  a  high  temperature  to 
ripen  well.  The  best  of  all  Grape  vines  for 
culture  on  a  wall  out-of-doors  is  Royal  Mus¬ 
cadine.  The  small  Black  Frontignan  succeeds 
out-of-doors,  but  it  is  not  worth  growing  in 
comparison  with  the  other,  which  is  white.  The 
Black  Hamburgh  would  bo  more  likely  to 
succeed  out  of  doors  than  any  other  black 
variety.  I  have  not  had  anv  experience  with 
it ;  but  I  fancy  that  Foster  s  White  Seedling 
would  probably  succeed  in  a  good  position  out- 
of-doors. — J.  D.  E. 

- Your  Orape  vine,  Oros  Colmar,  will  only  fruit 

under  Rian.  You  want  a  White  Sweetwater,  or  Black 
Hamburgh,  for  out  of -doors. —J.  H.,  Esitx. 

_  Root  out  the  Gros  Colmar  Grape  as  worthless  for 

your  purpose,  and  put  in  its  place  a  common  White 
Sw  etwater.— J.  C.  C. 

12610.— Mealy  bu?  on  vinos-— Paraffln  undiluted 
and  applied  to  vines,  as  susireeted  by  “  Derby,"  would  cer¬ 
tainly  destroy  the  vines. — W.  UaRais. 


QUBSTIONa 

Rules  for  Oorrespondonte.— ifWcommwnfrtafioTu 
/or  insertion  should  be  cUarln  and  concistlif  vrriUen  on  one 
tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/Oardrn- 
iNC  S7,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pubmsiikr.  The  name  aad 
address  of  the  sender  is  required  in  addition  to  any  designa¬ 
tion  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  H'hen  more  than 
one  query  is  sent  each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper.  Answers  should  always  bear  the  numberplaced  against 
the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by 
advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  anil  observations  permit, 
the  correspondenis  who  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils, 
and  means  vary  so  infinitely  that  several  answers  to  the  same 
question  may  often  be  very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would 
do  well  to  mention  the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is 
g lined.  Correspondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in 
Gardsninq  should  mention  the  number  in  which  they 
appeared. 

All  answers,  with  the  exception  of  such  cannot  well  be 
classified,  witl  be  found  in  the  difereiU  departments 
Queries  not  answered  should  be  repeated. 

Namlnff  plants  or  firult— Fotir  plants,  fniUs,  or 
Jlatoers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  specimens  are  seat.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  florists^  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Oeraniums,  Asaleas.  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  j^it  sent  to 
name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel.  CorresjMndents 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  several 
specimens  of  each,  showi^sg  tiu  fruit  in  various  stages. 


12314.— Cucumbers.— W’hat  are  the  best  kinds  of 
Cucumber  7— H.  P.  M.,  B'icI:,  JV.B. 

12816.— Tar.— I  am  about  to  tar  some  fencing— what 
would  be  best  to  add  to  it  to  make  it  dry  hard?— W. 
Torork. 

12810.— Melons.— Can  someone  recommend  me  some 
really  good,  well-flavoured  Melons,  that  fruit  well,  and  are 
of  a  moderate  size?— H  P.  M.,  Wick,  S.B. 

12317.— Ice  boots.— Is  there  any  kiiid  of  l^t  arrange¬ 
ment  to  enable  one  to  walk  with  comfort  on  icy  or  frozen 
ground  In  country  places? — V.  R.  T. 

12318.— Artificial  asphalt.— Will;  any  reader  kindly 
sivc  me  a  good  receipt  for  aAphaltioe  garden  pathi— 
W.  F. 

12310.— Washing  wall  — I  shall  bo  glad  to  be  told 
the  best  stuff  to  wash  a  wall  with  while  the  fruit  trees  are 
uonailed,  both  for  appearance  and  to  keep  off  insects. — 
Bcbscsibf.r,  Middletex. 

12820.— Cement  for  hot- water  pli>e8.— Will  some 
reader  tell  jnc  of  a  good  cement  for  hot-waterjpim  joints, 
as  the  Portland  will  not  stand  ;  and  how  tont^UT IMake 
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12821.— Grafting  Roses.— What  is  a  Manetti  Stock? 
Can  grafting  be  successfully  done  on  the  wild  Brier  in 
its  wild  state  and  transplantedfin  autumn  ?  And,  if  so, 
when  is  the  best  time  to  graft  or  bud?— Bernard. 

12822.— Double  white  Daisies  from  seed.— l 
shall  be  much  obliged  for  information  as  to  raising  a 
quantity  of  double  white  Daisies  from  seed,  when  and 
how  to  sow,  4tc.— North  East,  Cheshire. 

12323.— Walnut  trees.— Will  some  reader  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  my  Walnut  trees?  They  have  been 

f)Untcd  about  fifty  years,  and  I  only  had  two  hundred  nuti 
ast  year  from  one  tree.  Ought  they  to  be  root-pruned  ? 
— Albert  Mitchell. 

12824.— Hardy  Heaths  — Should  be  glad  to  know 
how  to  treat  a  bed  of  hardy  Heaths  that  have  been  planted 
seven  years.  Some  of  the  plants  are  getting  straggly  and 
hollow  at  the  bottom.  When  and  how  should  they  be 
pruned  ?— C.  M.,  Burton-on-Trent. 

12825.— Roses  in  pots.— I  find  It  necessary  fre- 
qaently  to  syringe  Roses  with  soft  soap  in  order  to  ktep 
off  green  fly  ;  would  any  Hose-grower  inform  me  if  the 
soapy  water,  sinking  to  the  roots,  is  likely  to  hurt  the 
plants?— C.  A.  H. 

128-26.— Azalea  leaves  turning  brown. -i  have 
some  of  these  plants  well  set  with  buds,  but  the  leaves 
turn  brown  and  drop  off.  Will  someone  tell  me  what  is 
the  cause  and  the  nest  remedy  ?— Constant  Header, 
London. 

12827. -Soap  suds  with  soda  for  manure —Are 
soap-suds  in  wnlch  the  common  washing  soda  has  been 
used  a  good  and  suitable  manure  for  vine  borders  and 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  around?  It  is  the  soda 
alone  about  which  I  am  douhtfur— Soda. 

12328.— Saving  cineraria  seed.— I  shall  bo  glad 
if  someone  will  tell  me  a  sure  way  of  saving  Cinerai  ia 
see  1 7  As  soon  as  the  bloyisoms  have  done  their  best  they 
droop,  and  ultimately  wither  away,  although  I  have  tried 
them  in  various  degrees  of  temperature.— A.vateitr, 
Bristol. 


12829.— Pig  trees  in  Essex  — l  have  several  Fig 
trees  on  a  west  wall,  crowded  with  young  wood,  and  also 
wiUi  young  wood  springing  from  the  roots.  They  bear, 
hut  the  fruit  has  not  ripened  this  lost  two  or  three  yeirs. 
Would  any  reader  say  what  treatment  they  require  ?— 
A.  G„  Maldon. 

12830.  -Cultivation  of  Roses,  -  l.  What  Is  the  best 
liquid  manure  for  standard  Roses  grown  in  the  open? 
2.  Wliat  quantity  of  cow  or  Peruvian  guano  should  be 
used  to  each  gallon  of  water,  and  how  often  used?  3.  Should 
standards  planted  in  December  and  January  be  pruned 
this  spring?— Bernard. 

12831.— Cultivation  of  Maiden-hair  Pern —I 
nUh  to  gat  plants  to  out  from  at  once,  and  I  shonld  like 
to  know  now  to  cultivate  them  so  as  to  havs  a  constant 
supply  all  the  year  round.  I  have  a  lean-to  hothouse,  sun¬ 
less,  and  a  cool  greenhouse,  sun  all  day.— A.  B.,  Notting¬ 
ham. 

12882.  —  Culture  of  Pemoratiums.  —  will  any 
reader  tell  me  the  exact  way  of  growing  and  managing 
Pancratiums?  Are  they  hardy  greenhouse  plants,  or  do 
they  require  stove  heat?  I  have  had  four  splendid  roots 
for  four  yean,  and  can  never  make  them  do  more  than 
produce  a  few  leaves.— L.  M.  D. 

12838.— Vlnek not  fruiting.— My  vinos  are  not  show¬ 
ing  for  fruit ;  they  have  broken  very  strong  and  healthy, 
but  I  can  as  yet  see  no  sign  of  bunches  of  Grapes  The 
house  was  started  January  1st.  Two  yean  ago  they  bore 
a  very  heavy  crop,  and  last  year  a  fair  one.  The  vines 
appear  to  have  broken  much  stronger  this  year  than  last. 
They  have  had  the  best  of  manure,  &c.— C.  F. 

12834.  —  Bowing  Geranium  Vesuvlua  —  For 
years  I  have  hied  to  obtain  seed  of  Geranium  Vesuvius, 
but  have  been  told  it  ia  useless  trying  to  raise  from  seed, 
as  the  percentage  of  plants  would  be  so  small.  One  firm 
puts  it  as  low  as  25  per  cent.  Any  remarks  from  readen 
who  have  tried  raising  from  seed,  and  the  results  obtained, 
will  oblige.— E.,  East  London, 

12835.— Camellias.— I  have  two  CAmelliu  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  in  Lancashire.  One  of  them  has  been  in  bud 
about  five  months,  and  yet  thers  is  no  sign  of  opening  ; 
the  other  has  not  had  any  buds,  and  the  leaves  all  hang 
down.  IVhat  causes  the  bads  to  drop  off  ?  .  They  have 
been  watered  very  freely,  and  have  hod  no  heat. — 
Anxious. 

Iz836.— Destroying  sparrowa— My  garden,  being 
near  a  town,  is  infested  by  great  numbers  of  sparrows, 
which  destroy  every  Crocus  as  it  appears  above  ground. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  your  readers  could  let  me  know 
the  beet  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Is  there  any 
means  of  poisoning  them  without  risk  to  dogs,  which 
might  afterwards  eat  the  birds?— H.  F.  Williahs,  .Masbr&, 

12337.— Late-blooming  Chrysanthemums — 
Will  any  reader  of  Garurnino  give  me  the  names  of  one 
or  two  dosen  of  the  best  latest-blooming  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  state  how  late  I  might  in  safety  stop  them?  I 
want  them  to  bloom  about  Christmas,  out-of-doors.  Our 
climate  is  very  mild,  the  m«:an  temperature  in  winter 
rarely  falls  below  46  degs.— Menavwar,  Scllly  hies. 

12838.— The  Carrot  grub.— During  some  of  the  busy 
months  of  last  summer  a  correspondent  was  advised 
through  your  paper  to  use  a  we*k  solution  of  saltpetre  as 
a  preventive  of  or  a  cure  for  the  ravages  of  the  Carrot 
grub.  As  I  am  anxious  tJ  try  the  cure  1  should  like  to 
toow  what  proportion  of  saltpetre  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
each  gallon  of  water?— Leslie. 

12839.— A  broken  agreement —Being  tenant  of  a 
largo  garden  and  obliged  to  change  mv  residence  I  agreed 
with  a  person  (verba  ly)  to  Ut  it  at  a  stated  sum  for  valua¬ 
tion,  and  gave  up  the  kevs  to  him.  He  refused,  after 
having  possession  a  fortnight,  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 
He  gave  up  the  keys,  so  that  the  garden  should  be 
attended  to.  1  have  suffered  a  serious  loss.  What 
lemedy  have  1 7 -AI  arret  Gardener. 

12640.— A  plague  of  woodllce.— Can  you  or  any 
correspondent  suggest  a  cure  for  this  7  I  have  tried  traps 
of  various  kinds,  toads,  a  hedgehog,  also  several  pots  with 
a  Potato  wrapped  in  hay,  but  all  of  no  avail.  In  ray 
vinee^f  if  a  board  bo  laid  down  for  a  night,  next  morning 
it  over  there  they  are  in  myriaas.  This  morn 
w  ashed  closet  at  the  bock  of  the 


was  quite  black  with  them.  I  have  a  very  suitable  place 
for  Muabrooms,  but  as  soon  as  they  appear  they  are 
devoured  by  this  pest.  -  J.  P.,  near  Settle. 

12841.— Culture  of  Blackberry.— I  am  desirous  of 
trying  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation  of  the 
common  Blacdcberry,  but,  as  this  has  probably  been  often 
tried  before,  should  be  glad  of  the  experience  o!  any  cf 
my  fellow  subsoribers  who  may  have  attenmted  it.  Also 

1  should  like  to  know  in  what  locality  the  finest  fruit  can 
be  found,  as  they  vary  greatly  in  different  places.  Also, 
is  it  of  any  use  to  try  the  American  varieties  7  1  am  told 
they  are  mosily  too  delicate  and  small  to  thrive  in  a  cold, 
moist  olimate.—R.  A.,  Bexley,  Kent. 

12842.— Pruning  and  treatment  of  newly- 
planted  Roses.— I  have  about  100  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Hoses  that  I  planted  on  the  7th  February.  They  are  from 

2  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches  high,  something  like  strong  Rasp¬ 
berry  canes,  budded  below  the  ground  on  the  Manetti. 
The  ground  I  have  has  been  a  Grass  field,  lately  used  as  a 
hen  run.  I  have  turned  the  sod  in  with  it  and  some  good 
old  stable  dung.  Will  any  reader  inform  me  if  this  tnat- 
meiit  is  right,  also  If  I  should  pune  them,  and  if  so,  to  what 
length! -Ulriuk  Brunner,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

12848.  —  Ijate-flowerlng  Chrysanthemums.  - 1 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  notes  on  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  of  late,  especially  in  No.  309,  page  629,  where  the 
early-flowering  sorts  are  mentioned  ;  but  I  do  not  see  much 
about  late  ones  anywhere,  and  I  think  it  would  help  a 
great  many  besides  myself  if  some  reader  of  GAROBNLNe 
would  give  a  list  of  late-floweriog  kinds.  I  have  got  one 
that  was  in  full  bloom  through  December  and  January, 
and  it  came  In  well  for  church  decoration,  when  other 
flowers  were  scarce.  1  should  like  to  get  some  others. 
The  question  was  asked  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume 
by  “I.  O.  N.."  but  I  failed  to  find  an  ansacr  to  it.— 
PavENSET,  Hastings. 


The  folloioing  queries  are  hriejly  anstoered  hy 
the  Editor,  hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
amnoers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

12844.— Table  decoration.— Can  you  recommand 
book  on  table  decoration— floral!— Ret, iNALD  Upcuer. 

(Afiss  Hassard'i— Macmillan.] 

12846.— Propagating  Christmas  Roses.- How 
should  Christmas  Roses  be  propagated— by  seed,  cuttings 
or  divided  roots  7— 

[By  seeds  and  division  of  the  croicrw.J 
12846.— Lilnn sea  borealis  —Will  the  Editor  tell  me  if 
Linnea  borealis  is  grown  in  gardens ;  also  how  to  grow  it  7 
—Orion. 

[Linnari  borealis  maybe  had  in  nurseries  where  hardy 
alpine  and  herbaceous  pi  inta  are  grown.  It  is  hardy,  easily 
grown  in  peat  border,  rock,  or  bog  g'trden.  It  is  a  little 
slow  at  first,  but  once  it  **  Uikes  "  runs  about  freely  enough.] 
12817.— Vegetable  Marrow.— Last  year  I  had  a 
quantity  of  Y^etable  Marrow  plants,  they  bloomed  well 
but  did  not  bear  fruit.  Do  they  require  impregnating  7  If 
so  In  what  way  7— W.  Torosb. 

[You  may  have  been  too  late,  or  have  treated  Uum  bidly. 
IPe  hare  always  known  them  to  fruit  freely  without  impreg¬ 
nation,] 

12848.— Dwarf  Irises.— 1.  I  have  a  large  clump  of 
this  little  gom  (I.  crlstaU).  I  see  it  in  no  catalogue.  Is 
It  rare!  2.  My  Iris  reticulata  Is  showing  bloom— is  this 
early!— Mrs.  L. 

(1.  It  is  not  rare,  thciigh  not  common.  2.  No ;  v<  is 
flowering  at  its  usual  time ;  it  blooms  very  early  in  mild 
sjfrings.j 

128t9.— Splreaa  arlesfolia.- What  kind  of  exposure 
suits  Spirssa  arisfolia  best  7  Will  it  succeed  in  a  damp 
border  facing  the  north!— Mrs.  L.,  North  Berwick. 

[It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  shrub,  and  in  the  southern  count 'ei 
thrives  in  any  ordinary  soil.  In  cold  or  leet  localities  pro¬ 
tection  might  be  desiraJble,  but  we  doubt  that  it  is  necessary. 
A  damp  b^der  would  do  in  some  places  where  sr.il  is  light.) 

12S60.— Planting  out  flowers.- What  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  planting  out  such  flowers  os  Salvias, 
and  other  more  or  leas  tender  things  in  the  o|>ea  border, 
having  reference  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  soutb  Devon  7— 
— H.  K.  W. 

oaf  your  half-hardy  things  in  May  in  Devon, 
unless  you  are  in  a  very  high  or  cold  situation,  in  trAicA 
case  you  may  have  to  wail  tiu  the  first  week  in  June  ] 

12861  .—Greenhouse  and  stove  management- 
— Would  a  practical  gardener  recommend  a  work  on  green¬ 
house  and  stove  management,  giving  information  as  to  the 
temperature  necessary  to  be  kof^  up  in  both  houses,  A'..7— 
F.  J.  P.  E. 

[Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  the  well-known  plant  grower,  has 
written  a  book  whUh  will  be  ready  and  published  in  the 
spring.  It  covers  the  whole  of  ths  ground,  and  is  thoroughly 
practicaL] 

12862. — Soil  from  pond. — I  have  in  my  garden  a  large 
pond,  whlchis  almost  entirely  filled  up  with  leaves,  chiefly 
Poplar  and  Horse-chesnut.  Is  this  deposit  any  good  as  a 
manure  either  on  beds  or  laid  out  on  meadow  land  7— 
A.  B.  O.,  Ipswich. 

[Itisqfsoms,  but  notofmnch,  valw.  Cleaning  ou  such 
ponds  is  erpensive  work,  and  when  they  are  ill  placed  and 
ugly  it  is  often  betUr  to  drain  and  plant  them,  or  convert 
them,  if  possible,  into  a  fernery,  bog  garden,  or  something 
prettier  than  many  garden  ponds  are.] 

12853,— Hardy  perennlala— 1  would  like  to  have 
in  my  garden  some  hardy  perem  lals,  say  from  2  feet  to 
4  feet  high.  Could  any  rtader  kindly  advUe  me  what 
would  suit  best!  The  garden  faces  south  aith  a  light 
soil.-G.  E.  W. 

[I n  such  a  position  you  could  grow  nearly  all  the  hardy 
floivers  that  you  care  for.  and  there  are  scores  of  fine  families 
and  many  hundred  subjects.  Read  "  Hardy  Flowers," 
which  you  can  get  through  any  bookss'ler ;  or.  ij  you  are 
more  ambitious.  “  The  Enolish  Flotver  Garden."  A«  for 
your  other  questions,  you  cannd  expect  to  get  a  collection  from 
seed  in  flower  (he  first  year.  You  must  get  your  collection  in 
mrhJMS  ways,  and  never  erase  getting  it  together  if  your 
pleasure  is  to  be  constant  and  the  re  !uU  good  ^  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  a  good  collection.  You  may  pick  up  a  few 

_  ,  Ini  ruts  garden,  raise  some  from  seed,  buy  others 

the  garden  wall  '  in  ihc  nursery,  and  exchange  one  or  two  with  a  fiiend.J 
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GREENHOUSE  VENTILATION. 

Mat  I  raise  in  Gardening  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  greenhouse  ventilation,  which  1  am 
tempted  to  do  by  the  reply  of  “J.  C.  B.”  to 
qneation  No.  12525,  in  No.  309?  The  object  of 
ventilation  is  to  secure  a  free  exchange  of  air 
between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  house, 
in  order  that  the  air  in  the  bouse  may  not  be¬ 
come  stagnant,  over-dried  and  over-charged 
with  the  vapours  and  gases  exhaled  from  the 
plants,  and  from  the  heating  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed,  all  of  which  will  act  to  the  detriment 
of  the  growing  plants.  The  air  of  the  green¬ 
house  will,  on  principles  well  known,  be 
always,  by  day,  rather  warmer,  and  during 
the  sunshine  very  much  warmer,  than  the  air 
outside,  and  the  warmest  air  will  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  There  is,  therefore,  always  a 
bed  of  foul  air  lying  along  the  ridge  of  the  green¬ 
house,  whether  lesn-to  or  span-roofed,  which  it 
is  the  primary  function  of  good  ventilation  to 
remove  thoroughly.  This  can  only  be  done 
effectually  by  an  opening  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  roof,  by  which  the  hot  air  will  continually 
^d  freely  pass  off.  This  it  will  do  when  there 
is  free  ’aidmission  for  the  cooler  and  heavier 
external  air  lower  down  in  the  house  ;  and  this 
latter  is  the  function  of  front  ventilation.  This, 

1  believe,  is  best  effected  by  an  opening  also 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  but  by  no 
means  extending  down  the  whole  front  sash. 
On  a  sunny  day  the  “dark  heat,”  as  it  is 
technically  called,  cannot  pass  freely  through 
^e  glass  roof,  but  heats  it,  and  this  in  turn  heats 
intensely  the  air  in  contact  with  the  glass,  and 
unless  this  air  be  changed  by  being  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  motion  it  will  become  so  intensely 
heated  as  to  dry  and  scorch  all  leaves  which 
extend  near  enough  to  the  roof  to  enter  this 
heated  layer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  secure 
a  sharp  draught  along  the  whole  surface  of  the 
glass  we  shall  entirely  prevent  the  formation 
of  this  layer,  and  the  air  next  the  glass  will 
not  be  hotter  than  that  in  the  rest  of  the  house, 
even  when  the  stratum  of  moving  air  is  only  a 
few  inches  thick  ;  while  the  air  heated  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  interior  walls  and  stages,  &o.,  will 
rise  up  slowly  and  join  this  current  along  the 
roof.  But  will  not  the  plants  there  be  in  a  con¬ 
stant  draught  ?  That  it  is  my  first  purpose  to 
avoid,  and  for  this  reason  the  openings  top  and 
bottom  should  never  exceed  6  inches  in  width. 
This  will  not  affect  injuriously  even  plants 
trained  on  the  roof,  which  should  never  be  so 
near  the  glass  as  this.  I  am  sure  two  such 
openings  extending  dong  the  whole  length  will 
be  am|ffe  to  secure  perfect  ventilation  even  in  a 
large  house.  The  opening  of  the  whole  froi\t 
sash  with  only  limited  open  lights  above  creates  a 
large  amount  of  draught  not  confined  to  the 
roof,  and  acts  injuriously  on  all  plants  on  the 
stages  near  the  open  sash.  This  it  does  both 
by  unduly  drying  the  earth  in  their  pots,  to  the 
mat  danger  of  small  roots  which  seek  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  porous  pots,  and  also  by  increasing 
unduly  transpiration  (or  vegetable  perspiration) 
from  the  leaves  themselves. 

I  have  long  had  these  views  as  to  ventilation, 
but  have  ody  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  them.  Three  years  ago  I  planned  a  small 
greenhouse  (18  feet  by  8  feet)  ventilated  on  the 
plan  described  above,  but  was  over- ruled  by  my 
builder  and  professional  garden  adviser,  getting 
instead  the  customary  two  sash  windows  l^low 
and  two  above.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
plants  standing  opposite  the  lower  sashes  have 
been  dried  op  constantly,  while  the  part  of  the 
roof  away  from  the  roof  sashes  gets  verv  deficient 
ventilation.  Last  summer  I  required  to  build 
a  new  house  somewhat  larger,  and  having  spare 
time  on  my  hands  I  undertook  to  be  my  own 
architect  and  builder.  It  is  a  lean-to,  8  feet 
wide,  4  feet  6  inches  high  in  front,  and  alx>ut 
8  feet  at  the  back.  The  front  I  boar|l^d^(the 
whole  structure  being  and  kI  as^ 

the  height  of  2  feet  3  inches.  On  tnis  islTglara 
sash  of  20  inches  deep,  and  above  this  a  sash 


opening  5  inches  wide,  made  in  four  divisions 
each  6  feet  long,  with  a  5-inch  deal  board 
hinged  on  to  the  upper  plate,  which  forma  the 
whole  front  vent^tion,  and  is  movable  by 
irons  inside.  The  back  is  a  repetition  of  the 
front,  except  that  the  glass  sash  there  rests  on 
the  top  of  a  wall  about  6  feet  high.  In  some  of 
the  hot  days  of  autumn  I  found  that  when  all 
ventilators  were  open  the  temperature  inside 
was  even  and  pleasant,  and  hardly  in  excess  of 
that  outside.  Throughout  the  autumn  (from 
October  1  to  January  20)  I  had  the  house  filled, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  that  period  over¬ 
crowded,  with  Chrysanthemums,  which  re¬ 
mained  healthy  and  flowered  very  well,  only 
one  about  Christmas  showing  any  trace  of 
mildew,  which  disappeared  of  its  own  accord  on 
removing  the  plant  to  a  less  crowded  position. 

Rugby,  L.  C. 

HEATING  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  in  respect  to  the 
above  I  will  give  particulars  of  a  little  con¬ 
trivance  I  have  been  very  sucoessfnl  with  for 
heating  my  small  greenhouse,  which  is  a  lean-to, 
8  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide.  I  bought  a  small 
oil-stove,  for  which  I  paid  3s.  6d.,  also  five 
2  ft.  len^^hs  of  3- inch  sheet  iron  pipe  at  lOd. 
per  length,  and  two  elbow  joints  at  8d.  each. 
The  stove  is  different  from  Rippingil’s,  as  it  runs 


Oil  stove  for  heatiDg  greenhouse. 

narrower  at  the  top,  which  has  a  movable  iron 
ornament.  1  place  the  stove  at  one  end  near  the 
front  of  the  house,  having  previously  removed 
iron  ornament,  and  thus  leaving  the  top  of 
stove  open — 2£  inches  in  diameter.  Over  this 
1  place  one  elbow  joint,  with  three  lengths  of 
pipe  along  the  front  of  the  house,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  fix  the  other  elbow  with  the  other  two 
lengths  of  pipe  ;  this  goes  along  the  end  of  the 
house.  These  pipes  carry  the  heat  all  round 
instead  of  it  being  in  one  place,  as  it  usually  is 
with  oil  stoves.  I  suspena  the  pipes  with  stout 
iron  wire  hooks,  which  cost  2d.,  to  the  lattice 
stage  above.  Three  or  four  of  these  will  be 
sufficient.  The  stove  when  611ed  holds  about 
one  pint  of  oil,  which  will  burn  for  12  hours  ; 
the  burner  is  2  inches  wide,  and  I  can  raise  the 
temperature  \’Z  degs.  above  the  outside.  As 
there  are  many  amateurs  like  myself  to  whom 
the  outlay  is  a  great  consideration  I  can  highly 
recommend  this.  A.  King,  lilington, 


12091.— Tar  for  woodwork.— If  your  correspon¬ 
dents  get  1  gallon  of  gas  tar  and  1  pint  of  paraffin  and  mix 
them  together  thev  will  have  as  good  mixture  for  wood¬ 
work  as  if  they  paid  10s.  a  gallon  for  it  I  keep  all  the 
farm  done  with  it— 8.  C.,  BristoL 

12572.  —  Greenhouse  smoke.  —  The 
chimneys,  especially  the  kitchen  chimneys  of 
the  “number  of  small  villas”  mentioned  by 
“Duncan,”  are  no  doubt  the  offenders,  and 
deposit  the  soot  on  the  Grass  plots.  The  flue 
of  a  Loughborough  boiler  should  give  off  but 
little  soot,  and  that  little  might  be  made  less 
by  using  some  coke.  So  long  as  “Duncan” 
does  not  wilfully  smoke  his  neighbour,  the 
greei^^  may  1m  kept  up  and  the  owner  will 
b<  the  law,”  a 

rei|^e  the  house,  or  put 
Pearson,  Lancashire. 


pb  uu  auu  vuo  uwuer  wiu 

and  cannot  be  ma^e  tc^ 
»r  put  out  itsr  iiVb.  ^  Ji 


THB  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Ferns. — See  that  the  whole  of  the  different 
species  that  have  now  begun,  or  that  are 
atx>ut  to  begin,  growth,  have  the  soil  thoroughly 
moistened,  or  the '  fronds  will  have  a  crippl^ 
appearance,  and  be  deficient  in  size.  ^  Except  in 
the  case  of  comparatively  few  species,  such  as 
theGymnogrammas,  which  require  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  Ferns  too 
much  warmth,  the  effect  ef  which  is  to  make  the 
fronds  long,  weak,  proportionately  less  endur¬ 
ing,  and  more  liable  to  injury  from  insects. 
Give  manure  water  freely,  but  not  in  too  strong 
a  state,  to  all  that  are  under-potted,  and  to 
which  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  give  more 
root  room.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  creeping 
stemmed  kinds,  which  must  have  space  to  allow 
their  spreading  rhizomes  to  extend,  or  they  will 
suffer  permanently.  Give  no  more  shade  than 
is  necessary  to  prevent  scorching,  with  enough 
air  daily  to  solidify  the  growth  as  it  is  formed. 
By  following  this  course  the  plants  will  preserve 
a  much  fresher  appearance  than  they  otherwise 
would  do  through  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
consequent  on  the  increased  substance  imparted 
to  the  fronds. 

Stove  plants. — No  time  should  be  lost  in 
completing  the  potting  of  the  stock  generally. 
Most  stove  plants  are  quick  growers,  and  will 
bear  plenty  of  root  room  with  large  shifts,  and 
where  the  object  is  to  have  large  specimens 
this  is  the  course  to  follow ;  but  if  the  plants  are 
required  for  standing  in  rooms,  or  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  cooler  quarters,  such  as  a  conservatory 
during  summer,  the  small  pot  system  of  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  found  most  satisfactory,  as  under 
it  the  restricted  leaf  growth  will  better  bear  the 
adverse  conditions  under  which  the  plants  will 
have  to  be  placed.  The  same  holds  good  with 
regard  to  fine-foliaged  snbjects  ;  the  smaller¬ 
growing  Caladinms,  which  if  grown  freely  in 
large  masses  are  all  but  useless  for  employment 
in  cool  places,  are  amongst  the  best  decorative 
plants  when  cultivated  in  small  pots  with 
abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  no  more  heat 
than  is  requisite  to  induce  moderate  growth. 
Allamandas,  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Gardenias, 
Clerodendrons,  Aphelandras,  Francisceas,  Hi¬ 
biscus,  Hoy  as,  Bouganvilleas,  Medinillas,  Jacar- 
andas,  Taberoaemon tanas,  Rondeletias,  Thun- 
bergias,  Aristolochias,  .^achynanthus,  and  other 
flowering  species,  together  with  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Marantas,  Pandanns,  Musas 
variegated,  Pine-apples,  Cupanias,  and  Dieffen- 
bachias  should  at  once  be  shifted,  and  room 
given  them  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
specimens  and  the  respective  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended,  ^e  that  the  soil  is  in  right 
condition  as  to  moisture.  To  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  plant  cultivation  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  pot  in 
soil  that  is  a  little  too  dry  than  the  opposite. 
Pot  moderately  fiim,  but  in  the  case  of  stove 
plants  that  are  partially  shaken  out  at  the 
annual  potting,  and  which  have  the  old  soil 
removed  to  some  extent,  it  is  not  advisable^  to 
ram  the  material  so  tight  in  the  pots  as  with 
hard- wooded  greenhouse  stock  where  there  is  no 
annual  renewal  in  this  way. 

Pelargoniums. — The  lar^e-flowered  and 
fancy  kinds  should  have  attention  in  the  way  of 
tying  the  shoots  well  out,  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  open  and  stocky.  With  this  view  they 
should  be  placed  where  their  heads  will  be  close 
to  the  glass.  Those  that  after  flowering  were 
cut  down  earliest  last  summer  will  now  be 
about  setting  their  bloom-buds,  and  if  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  will  bear  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  water  once  a  week  ;  the  soil  also 
will  do  to  be  kept  a  little  more  moist,  but  any 
excess  in  this  way  must  be  avoided.  T. 

Original  Garden. 

~  Ql^dioli  and  ptfk?  bulbs.— As  a  rule,  in 
..  _  s^d^  ibii  windier  safely  when  left  in 

bulbs  produce 
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flowers  far  more  profusely  than  bulbs  that  are 
selected  and  replanted  annually;  for  efiective- 
ness,  give  us  the  long  established  bed  wit^  ite 
long  season  of  flowering  and  irregular  heights 
of  the  flowers.  Those  not  so  favourably  located 
as  to  soil  and  climate  would  do  well  to  keep  to 
the  more  general  plan  of  lifting  the  bulbs  in 
autumn  and  planting  afresh  at  this  season.  \Ye 
are  now  planting  out  a  few  in  clumps  of  flve  and 
seven  among  herbaceous  plants,  putting  them 
near  those  kinds  that  will  have  done  flowering 
when  the  Gladioli  begin,  in  this  way  maintaining 
the  gaiety  of  the  border.  Anemones,  Ilanuncu- 
luses,  Lilies,  Schizostylis,  &c.,  are  used  in 
exactly  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  intent ; 
those  should  now  all  be  planted.  In  heavy 
soils  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a  handful  of 
sand,  and  the  depth  should  be  less  than  in  light 
soil,  say  about  2  inche.s  deep  for  Ranunculuses 
and  Anemones,  and  3  inohes  for  Gladioli  ;  but 
1  inch  deeper  for  all  kinds  in  sandy  soil  may  be 
allowed.  Lilies,  of  course,  must  bo  planted  in 
depth  according  to  the  variety  and  size  of  the 
bulbs,  but  it  may  ba  well  to  remark  that  they 
they  are  generally  not  planted  sulKcieutly  deep. 

Fruit. 

Hardy  fruit. — In  all  cases  where  movable 
screens  may  be  adopted,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  them  fixed,  as  much  may  often  be 
done  by  shading  from  bright  sunshine,  and  so 
retarding  the  blossoms  of  Apricots  and  Peaches ; 
but  the  coddling  system  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils,  when  perhaps  there  is 
neither  sun  to  force  or  frost  to  kill.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  being  lulled 
into  carelessness  by  the  favourable  appearance 
of  the  early  part  of  the  night,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  greatest  depression  frequently  takes 
place  shortly  before  and  sometimes  after  day¬ 
break.  The  first  important  item  in  wall  cover¬ 
ing  is  protection  of  the  blossoms  from  wet  by 
the  use  of  either  glass  or  boards,  and  as  these 
checks  to  rapid  circulation  produce  a  dry,  steady 
atmosphere,  the  flowers  near  the  wall  are 
capable  of  resisting  several  degrees  of  frost  with 
impunity.  C. 

Vegfetablee. 

We  are  now  busily  engaged  digging,  plough¬ 
ing,  and  manuring  our  Potato  land.  The  later 
varieties  1  always  plant  before  the  earlier. 
After  planting  we  harrow,  and,  if  very  cloddy, 
roll.  Land  cannot  be  too  well  cultivated  for 
Potatoes.  I  dislike  the  use  of  dibbers,  preferring 
to  take  ont  the  drills  with  the  plough.  Plant 
the  Potatoes  and  cover  in  with  the  cultivator. 
A  thorough  cleaning,  and  in  many  cases  fresh 
planting  of  herbs  should  he  made  at  this  season. 
Tarragon,  Tnyme,  pot  Marjoram,  and  Penny¬ 
royal  may  all  be  planted.  Ttiat  very  nseful 
herb.  Chamomile,  miy  also  ba  parted  and 
planted.  Mint,  perhaps  the  moat  useful  of  all, 
should  be  planted  in  the  shape  of  cuttings  when 
.3  inches  high.  Sage  does  best  as  cuttings  put 
in  the  first  week  in  May.  Knottetl  Marjoram, 
summer  Savory,  and  Sweet  Basil  are  much 
sought  after  in  early  spring  ;  a  small  pinch  for 
using  in  a  green  state  may  now  be  sown. — R. 

Forcing. — We  are  sowing  Ckuadian  Wonder 
Beans  for  the  last  batch,  and  we  intend  growing 
them  in  8^-ioch  poti.  Bsar  in  mind  that  a 
potful  of  healthy  rooti  is  what  is  required,  and 
not  a  potful  of  soil  alone.  Young  plants  now 
showing  in  outlying  frames  should  be  aired 
regnlarly  to  keep  them  stnrJy  and  strong,  but 
do  not  be  caught  napping  by  giving  air  in  the 
morning  and  at  night  find  the  crop  gone. 
Always  take  tiriic  by  the  forelock  and  place  a 
bit  of  old  netting  over  the  lights,  making  all 
safe  before  leaving.  Ssakalo,  Asparagus,  and 
Rhubarb  may  still  be  brought  forward  in  case 
of  need.  S. 

General  Work. 

The  late  rains  will  have  settled  away  somewhat 
by  this  time,  though  we  may  have  more  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  But  we  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  wait  to  see  if  it  is  going  to  rain  next  week 
or  the  week  after— work,  seasonable  work,  must 
be  accomplished.  Next  May  and  June  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  new  Potatoes  and  first  green 
Peas  ;  for  thriving  beds  of  Onions,  and  gayer 
beds  of  flowers,  if  we  now  neglect  seasonable 
labours.  Where  heavy,  strong  garden  soils 
were  roughly  dug  up  last  antumn^^an^  well  ex 

Eosed  to  the  weather— frpst  We  have  i 
onefited  from  tci  1  ^  I 
useful  work  now  to  give  these  another  turn  ovei 


lime,  or  of  well-decayed  m\nure.  Fresh  strawy 
manure  is  better  for  light,  sandy  soils,  as  it 
«ves  more  texture,  and  helps  to  keep  the 
Fertilising  ingredients  together  longer.  Top 
dressings  of  sandy  road  scrapings,  or  heaps  of 
compost  or  burnt  rubbish,  may  also  be  worked 
in  to  improve  stiflT  soil,  though  it  would  have 
been  better  done  the  end  of  last  year.  Hot, 
porous  soils,  especially  those  lying  on  gravel 
sub  soil,  will  bo  greatly  improved  for  cropping 
if  snb-trenched  this  month,  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  good  dose  of  fresh  dnng,  and,  where 
practicable,  throwing  into  the  bottom  all  the 
tnrf,  grass  roots,  and  similar  substanoes  at  hand. 
The  worst  fault  of  these  soils  is  that  they  will 
not  long  retain  the  elements  of  plant  food.  They 
are  so  porous  that  heat,  cold,  wind,  rain  and 
frost,  in  turns  acting  on  them,  quickly  exhaust 
their  fertility.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  then 
should  bo  to  supply  them  with  fibre,  and  long- 
lasting  materials. 

Where  the  surface  soil  is  near  the  clay  and 
where  the  water  is  slow  to  drain  ofl‘,  it  will  be 
a  good  plan  to  break  up  the  subsoil  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  ;  and,  if  convenient,  to  lay  in  a  few 
drains.  Even  Thom  bashes,  trodden  into  open 
enttings  leading  to  the  nearest  ditch,  or  half 
bricks,  ciudem,  or,  in  fact,  any  rough  materials 
buried  in  this  way,  are  of  great  use  in  draining 
wet  and  clayey  soils.  But  by  no  means  must 
any  seeds  or,  in  fact,  any  permanent  crop  bo 
attempted  to  be  got  in  unless  the  soil  is  dry 
enough,  and  will  work  freely.  A  wet  clammy 
seed  bed  is  the  worst  that  we  can  mention, 
and  is  sure  to  cause  disappointment.  Better 
let  the  ground  lie  than  attempt  to  work  it 
when  it  is  **  inclined  to  run  to  mortar.” 

Ditches  around  garden  hedges  may  be  well 
scoured  out,  and  the  cleanings  worked  into  the 
ground,  or  made  up  into  composition  with  lime 
and  manure  for  autumn  use.  Hedges  may  be 
repaired,  filling  up  gaps  with  fresh  bushes  dug 
from  the  hedgerows,  where  such  plants  can 
always  be  fonnd  growing  uselessly.  By  summer 
the  heap  of  turfy  soil  that  most  gardeners 
gathered  last  autumn  will  have  grown  “  beauti¬ 
fully  less,”  and  it  will  be  useless  to  lament  that 
fact.  When  we  have  a  good  heap  of  this  soil  it 
is  snrpriaing  how  fast  it  goes.  Amateurs  living 
near  large  towns  are  often  badly  off  for  turfy 
soil ;  but  they  may  generally  obtain  a  supply 
by  bargaining  with  any  builder's  foreman,  as 
these  men  often  have  pieces  of  ground  to  strip 
and  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  the  soil 
and  turf.  When  got  in  this  should  be  well 
stacked  up  and  let  alone  as  long  as  posisi- 
ble — the  longer  it  lays  the  more  mellow 
does  it  become.  Many  cottage  gardeners  who 
keep  pigs  find  that  pig  manure  is  too  coarse  and 
strong  for  nse  in  its  fresh  condition.  With  a 
heap  of  pig  manure,  a  good  plan,  and  one  that 
makes  useful  work  in  early  spring,  is  to  work 
into  the  heap  a  good  proportiou  of  fresh  soil ; 
bulk  for  bulk  will  not  oe  too  much.  If  the  pig 
manure  is  fresh  and  rather  strawy  the  heap 
should  bo  covered  entirely  over  with  soil,  to 
keep  in  and  absorb  the  ammonia  thrown  off  in 
fermenting.  Then,  working  the  whole  up 
together  and  turning  It  two  or  three  times,  will 
give  a  large  heap  of  most  valuable  manure,  fit  for 
immediate  use  for  vegetables  or  fruit  borders 

Those  who  have  bush  fruit  and  fear  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  caterpillars  next  May  should  now  scrape 
np  an  inch  or  so  of  the  surface  soil  from  under 
the  bushes  and  replace  with  fresh,  turfy  soil  or 
that  prepared  as  just  mentioned.  A  sprinkling 
of  fresh  lime  over  all,  and  a  splashing  over  the 
bashes  of  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  applied 
with  a  syringe  will  prevent  caterpillars  from 
approaching  ;  and  will  also  act  as  a  caution  to 
bullfinches  and  tomtits,  who,  if  permitted,  will 
strip  off  the  finest  buds.  R.  Beale. 

BOSBB. 

12757. —  Banksla  Roses.  —  About  ton 
years  ago  a  white  Banksia  Rose  was  planted 
against  the  south  wall  of  our  house  in  a  border 
barely  18  inohes  wide,  with  a  gravel  walk 
lieyoiiil ;  it  grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  never 
flowered  until  last  year,  when  it  bore  many 
lovely  clusters.  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  remove  the  Rose,  if  I  had  not  remembered  a 
mkaia  Rose  doing  exactly  the  same  thing 
(ut^st  my  father's  house  ;  it  was  a  yellow  one- 
id^rew  to  the  top  of  the  hoa.v3  biJcoxi 


wait  a  little  longer  he  will  find  his  patience  re¬ 
warded  in  the  same  way.  I  ought  to  add  that  teth 
houses  stand  high  and  are  much  exposed  to  wind. 
Nothing  was  done  to  the  Roses  bejoad  manuring 
them  in  the  autumn,  and  giving  manure  water 
in  summer. — E.  K.  C.,  ShrewsUiry, 

12842.  — Pruninfif  and  treatment  of 
newly -planted  Roses.— Yon  ought  not  to 
prune  your  Rose  trees  before  the  end  of  March. 
Those  that  are  4  feet  high  may  be  cut  back  to 
2  feet,  and  those  that  are  2  feet  in  height 
should  bo  cut  back  to  1  foot.  Tour  treatment 
is  so  far  right,  but  as  you  have  buried  the 
green  sod  I  hope  you  have  been  careful  to  see 
that  the  roots  have  been  well  fixed  in  the  soil, 
because  if  we  get  a  dry  spring  and  summer  the 
sod  will  act  as  drainage,  and  the  roots  of  the 
trees  will  be  likely  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  root 
moisture,  especially  if  the  soil  has  not  been  well 
trodden  in  round  the  roots.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  that  matter  it  is  not  too  late  now 
to  set  it  right.  When  the  surface  is  dry  get  a 
wooden  rammer  and  ram  the  soil  well  all 
round  the  roots,  and  then  mulch  them  over 
with  a  thick  layer  of  half -rotten  farmyard 
manure.  It  is  quite  safe  to  bury  green  soda  in 
the  autumn,  as  the  Grass  will  have  time  to  de- 
comjMse  before  spring  ;  but  as  spring  approaches 
it  is  better  to  pare  off  the  greensward  and  burn 
it,  throwing  the  ashes  on  the  surface,  and 
digging  them  in. — J.  C.  C. 

12S26.— Roses  In  pots.— The  soapy  wat«r  will  not 
injure  the  roots  of  your  Rose  trees,  unless  you  use  it  so 
frequently  as  to  keep  the  soli  in  the  pots  Ksturated  with 
it  Syrlnffintf  with  soapy  water  once  a  week  ooirht  to 
keep  away  xrecn  fly.  What  water  readies  the  roots  from 
such  applications  will  do  no  harm.— J.  C.  C. 

12771.— Hybrid  China  Roses  — AUhouch  continu¬ 
ing  long  in  bloom,  compired  with  many  of  tne  summer 
kinds,  these  do  not  prodnee  a  secondary  series  of  flowers  ; 
they  cannot  therefore,  in  the  true  senre  of  the  wood,  bo 
cilled  perpotuil  i  loonieni.  and  this  applies  also  to  Hybrid 
Bourlotis,  which  arc  of  the  same  race,  and  equally  gra  iid 
— A.  M.,  U'tft  Ciimherland. 


lowered  at  all  ;  after  it  once  began  it  fiowei'ed 
working  In  where  necessary  a  good  dressing  oF^ profusely  year  after  year.  If  “  K. 


ILLUSTRATED  DICTIONARY  OF 
GARDENING. 

TIu'  Ilhistratcil  Dictionary  of  Gardening  :  a 
Practical  and  Scientific  £ncydopccdia  of  fJorli- 
cuV.nrc  for  Gardeners  and  Botanists.  Edited 
by  George  Nicholson.  London :  L.  U. 
Gill,  170,  Strand. 

Wk  believe  that  anything  like  a  general  dic¬ 
tionary  or  encyclopaedia  of  gardening  is  quite 
impossible  if  the  highest  kind  of  work  is  de¬ 
scribed,  and  if  full  particulars  of  important 
branches  arc  to  be  given.  A  couple  of  genera¬ 
tions  ago  it  was  possible  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  gardening  information  into  a  cyolop.Tdia  ; 
bat  it  is  not  so  now.  Whole  branches  of 
gardening  of  the  highest  importance  have 
sprung  up  Eince  then,  and  demand  important 
volumes  to  themselves — Orchids,  for  example. 
Then,  again,  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  any  one  plant,  such  as  the  Pelargonium, 
or  even  some  of  the  simple  vegetables,  growers 
will  always  prefer  full  essays  on  the  subject— 
the  information  to  be  crammed  into  a  cyclopedia, 
as  they  are  nowadays  organised,  is  not  enough 
for  the  amateur. 

The  book  under  notice,  of  which,  up  to  the 
present,  one  volume  only  is  published,  is  a  bold 
and  very  successful  attempt.  The  printing  is 
excellent,  the  illustrations  and  the  more 
technical  parts  very  good,  but  we  think  that 
practical  gardening  does  not  get  its  due^  place, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  ^ace  given  to 
botanical  nomenclature,  &c.  To  the  genus 
Codicenm  six  pages,  embellished  with  catalogue 
cuts,  are  given,  while  there  is  no  illustration  of 
the  splendid,  and,  as  we  think,  more  important, 
Allamandas.  Subjects  of  the  highest  importance 
(Asparagus  to  wit)  are  not  brought  up  to  the 
time.  Few  people,  even  among  gardeners, 
have  much  idea  of  the  wonderful  range  of 
variety  and  the  high  value  of  the  plants  grouped 
as  Cabbages.  Here  they  are  dismissed  in  little 
more  than  a  page,  .which  is,  we  think,  far  too 
little  space  to  give  to  so  highly  important  a 
family.  If  the  present  work  la  to  have  any  real 
value  for  those  to  whom  the  title  appeals,  much 
more  space  should  be  given  to  vegetables  and 
fruit  culture,  and  to  cultivation  generally,  but 
botanically  we  think  it  will  be  of  much  value. 
A  more  correct  title  to  the  work  would  bo  “  A 
Dictionary  of  Gardeniog  Plants;”  but  even  if 
this  were  ihe  aim  and  title  of  the  work  we 
shpnid  i^fUj  th;atV(piite  an  undue  place  is 
given  in  trto  meriely  technical  matter  interesting 
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r;.  .  TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

VARIETIES  OF  LAURUSTINUS. 

The  LanniBtinns  (Viburnum  Tinas)  is  an  old 
and  common  shrub  in  our  gardens  ;  and,  where 
the  climate  is  suifioiently  mild,  it  is  still  one  of 
the  handsomest  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  as  it  commences  to  flower  towards  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  continues  in  bloom  for  a 
long  time.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  experi¬ 
enced  around  London,  the  frosts  render  its 
flowering  a  matter  of  uncertainty;  yet,  apart 
from  that  consideration,  it  is  a  pretty  evergreen 
shrub,  in  no  wise  particular  as  to  soil,  provided 
it  be  not  too  hot  or  sandy,  and  it  always  repays 
a  sheltered  position.  Its  appearance  is  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  described,  but  there 
are  some  purposes  to  which  it  may  be,  and  yet 
seldom  is,  applied,  of  which  I  now  propose  to 
speak.  For  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion  daring  the  winter  months  it  is  very  useful, 
as  it  needs  but  slight  protection,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  floriferous,  even  in  a  small  state.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Laurustinns  can  scarcely  be 
included  among  the  shrubs  for  forcing,  as  it  is 
only  a  case  of  flowering  at  its  proper  season  ; 
yet  it  will  bear  a  day  temperature  of  r>0  degs. 
daring  the  winter  with  advantage.  Its  value 
as  a  decorative  subject  is  now  extensively 
recognbed  by  some  of  the  Continental  growers, 
who  cultivate  it  largely  ;  and  during  the  last 
two  or  three  seasons  pretty  little  bushes  or 
standards  of  Belgian  origin  might  have  been 
seen  in  some  of  the  London  florists’  shops.  In 
most  cases  they  are  profusely  laden  with  bloom, 
lighter  in  colour  than  when  out  of  doors — in¬ 
deed,  many  are  quite  white. 

The  propagation  must  be  effected  by  means 
of  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers,  and  not  by  seeds, 
as  plants  raised  in  that  way  are  not  so  floriferous 
at  the  others.  Cuttings  strike  easily,  especially 
if  protected  by  a  frame  ;  and  when  suthciently 
rooted  they  may  be  either  potted  or  planted 
out.  When  in  good  soil,  the  young  plants  make 
the  most  rapid  progress  by  this  latter  method, 
and  soon  form  sturdy  little  bushes.  If 
any  of  them  are  inclined  to  grow  straggling, 
the  points  of  the  long  shoots  should  be 
pinched  out  to  cause  them  to  break  out 
again ;  or  those  with  vigorous  shoots  may 
be  trained  up  to  form  standards,  after  the 
Continental  manner.  For  this  purpose  the 
plants  should  be  grown  in  an  open  and  sunny 
rather  than  a  sheltered  spot,  to  insure  flori- 
ferousness,  and  when  potted  up  early  in  the 
autumn,  must  be  kept  rather  close  and  shaded 
till  root  action  recovers  from  the  check.  After 
thb  they  may  may  bo  either  planted  out  every 
season,  or  kept  in  pots  or  tubs  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  latter  they  should  be  plunged  during 
ths  summer,  and  attended  to  in  the  matter  of 
water  at  that  time  ;  while  if  full  of  roots  a  little 
weak  manure  water  at  times  will  be  benefloial. 
It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  entails  a  ^at 
deal  of  labour,  but  it  b  quickly  done  ;  and  plants 
grown  in  this  way  form  pretty  symmetrical  little 
specimens  for  small  pots,  and  this  b  not  the 
case  if  they  are  taken  up  from  the  shrub¬ 
beries  or  borders  without  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tion,  although  large  bushes  may  be  dug  up, 
pott^,  or  tabbed,  and  will  flower  all  the  winter. 
Another  nurpose  to  which  it  may  be  put  b  for 
covering  low  walls,  the  foliage  being  green  and 
cheerful,  while  the  protection  of  the  wall  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  flowers,  The  Laurustinus 
differs  a  good  deal  in  individual  plants.  A 
marked  variety  is  Incidum,  which  b  of  more 
spreading  habit  than  the  common  kind,  with 
fewer  branches  and  much  larger  leaves.  These 
latter  are  quite  glabrous  and  shining,  and  very 
handsome,  but  the  flowers  are  not  produced  so 
freely  as  in  the  ordinary  type.  There  is  also  a 
sub- variety  of  this  with  variegated  foliage.  The 
leaves  of  the  variety  hirtum  are  very  rough  and 
hairy.  In  colour  they  are  blackish  green.  Thb 
b  the  hardiest  of  all,  and  is  free  both  in  growth 
and  blossoms.  The  white-flowered  (album)  is 
sometimes  spoken  of,  but  the  colour  varies  a 
good  deal,  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  flowers  are  produced.  Another 
feature  is  added  to  the  plant  during  summer, 
when  the  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  berries  of 
a  deep  blue  colour.  As  soon  as  the  ypung 
growth  acquires  a  moderately  wooded  t«tw6- 
It  forms  the  best  cutting^^^thEt^b,i  tf  VallA 
can  be  spared  ;  but  if  put  in  the  open  groundthe 
wood  must  be  well  ripened.  A. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

BALEARIC  OR  MAJORCA  SANDWORT. 
(arenaria  balearica.  ) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  little  plants 
we  have— an  alpine,  and  yet  easy  to  grow  in 
any  garden,  and  clinging  to  a  stone  as  a  child 
does  to  its  mother.  We  cannot  do  better,  per¬ 
haps,  than  quote  the  following  with  reference 
to  it  from  “  Alpine  Flowers  ”  : — 

Thb  coats  the  face  of  rocks  and  stones  with 
the  dwarfest  Thyme-like  verdure— clothes  them 
with  living  beauty  as  the  Ivy  does  the  moulder¬ 
ing  tower,  and  then  scatters  over  the  green 
mantle  countless  little  starry  flowers  on  slender 
stalks  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long.  I  write 
thb  sitting  on  a  rock  to  which  its  tiny  carpet 
clings  closer  than  the  dwarfest  Moss. 
Beneath  some  rocks  fall  to  the  water ;  it  has 
crept  over  the  edge  of  these,  and  dropi>ed 
its  little  mantle  of  green  down  to  within 
18  inches  of  the  water,  but  all  the  flowers  look 
up  from  the  shade  to  the  light.  Right  and  left 
there  are  boulders  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  on 
every  face  of  which  it  may  be  seen,  as  every 
tiny  joint  roots  against  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  minute  mat  of  leaves  is  so  dense  that 


lUlcaric  sandwort  in  bole  in  wall. 


enough  of  moisture  is  preserved  to  sustain  the 
plant.  To  establish  it  on  the  atones,  plant 
firmly  in  any  common  soil  near  the  stones  or 
rocks  you  wish  it  to  cover,  and  it  will  soon 
approach  and  begin  to  cloth  them.  Flowers  in 
spring  and  continuously,  and  is  readily  in¬ 
crease  by  divbion  or  seeds,  and  quite  easy  to 
grow  on  most  soils.  On  cold  ones  it  sometimes 
perishes  in  winter,  but  its  true  home  is  on  the 
rockwork.  It  b  easily  known  at  any  season  by 
its  dense  tufted  cushions  of  very  small  leaves. 
A  native  of  Corsica.” 

To  show  how  true  the  above  description  is 
we  may  mention  that  since  it  was  written  we 
have  found  the  plant  growing  in  a  hole  in  a  wall 
at  Qreat  Tew,  about  10  feet  from  the  ground, 
where  the  seed  had  been  blown  by  the  wind  or 
carried  by  a  bird.  There  should  be  no  ditficnlty 
in  getting  the  plant  from  any  nursery  where 
herbaceous  or  alpine  plants  are  grown  ;  and  it 
increases  so  freely  that  it  is  easy  for  thoso  who 
grow  it  to  be  generous  with  it. 


WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

I\  addition  to  “J.  G.’s”  tolerably  compre¬ 
hensive  Ibt,  January  17th,  page  fiSO,  there  are 
a  few  that  are  extremely  useful.  The  white 
varieties  of  Scilla  campanulata  and  ScilU  nutans 
are  graceful  and  pretty.  The  early  White 
Dutch  Honeysuckle,  though  not  a  go(^  white, 
e8pcciall3Lia  dry  sunny  springs,  comes  in  well 
bo|H|alt^and  its  perfume  is  useful.  Pyre- 
^n]:imJac^^pdiBpen8able,  there  being  no^wer; 
at  allCUxe  them  in  bloom  so  early.  ThWe  are ' 
many  good  white  kinds.  White  English  a^p 


Spanish  Irb  are  beautiful  flowers  for  catting, 
and  last  much  longer  when  cut  than  they  do  oh 
the  plant  if  they  are  cut  as  soon  as  they  expand 
and  kept  out  of  the  sun  afterwards.  Ranunoulus 
aconitifolius  plenus  (Fair  Maids  of  France)  has 
flowers  very  similar  to  those  of  the  double 
Feverfew,  but  flowers  in  May.  White  Cam¬ 
panulas  of  all  kinds,  double  and  single,  are 
useful,  and  especially  the  double  peach-leaved 
bell  flower. 

The  White  Calycinthema  variety  of  Cau  ter- 
bury  Bell  is  a  b^utiful  cut  flower,  one  single 
bloom  of  it  being  quite  good  enough  for  a  button¬ 
hole. 

The  tiny  stars  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  are 
very  useful;  also  the  White  Cornflower 
(Centauroa  Cyanus).  White  annual  Larkspurs 
are  very  useful,  some  of  the  semi-double  Cande¬ 
labrum  plants  giving  sprays  which  carry  their 
flowers  in  a  very  picturesque  way.  Navelwort 
is  a  ver^  pretty  annual,  which  will  flower  a 
second  time  from  self-sown  seed.  The  flowers 
are  in  upright  spikes,  and  are  like  large  white 
Forget-me-nots.  Pots  of  this  might  be  grown 
in  a  greenhouse.  White  German  Scabious  is  a 
capital  flower  for  cutting  ;  plenty  of  blooms  are 
produced  for  a  con  sid  era  ole  period.  White 
Perennial  Phloxes  arc  very  good  for  filling  up, 
and  the  early  or  suffruticosa  section  gives 
flowers  good  enough  for  any  pur^se,  es^cially 
in  cool,  cloudy  seasons.  White  Sweet  Williams 
give  small  side  trusses,  which  are  useful,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  having  very  firm  stems. 

J.  D. 


SOME  SELECT  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  with  the  notes  on 
hardy  flowers  that  have  appeared  in  Gardening 
from  time  to  time,  more  especially  those  by 
Mr.  Sweet  and  Mr.  Neve.  Having  grown  a  con¬ 
siderable  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  for 
some  years  in  a  very  cold  and  elevated  district 
of  North  Oxfordshire,  I  will,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  give  my  experience  of  a  few  varieties 
that  do  well  here. 

Achillea  itarmica  fl.-pl. — A  very  hand¬ 
some  plant  producing  numerous  small  double 
white  (lowers  in  bunches  ;  it  will  grow  in  any 
soil  or  position.  It  is  very  useful  for  cutting, 
and  perfectly  hardy  ;  height,  2  feet. 

A.stkr  amkllds  major.  — This  is  a  very  showy 
kind,  about  2  feet  high,  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
with  yellow  centre,  does  well  in  any  soil  or 
situation.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  late 
summer  and  autumn,  and  is  fine  for  cutting. 

Campanula  per.sicipolia  alba-plena  is  a 
vigorous  perennial,  growing  in  good  soil,  from 
2^  to  3  feet  in  height.  It  produces  numerous 
fine  double  white  flowers,  somewhat  resembling 
a  Camellia,  very  good  for  cutting.  It  has  been 
very  fine  with  me  this  last  summer. 

Campanula  Van  Houttei  is  a  beautiful 
hybrid,  growing  about  1^  to  2  feet  high,  with 
very  large  deep  blue  flowers  freely  produced. 
It  is  a  capital  border  plant. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata  is,  I  consider,  one  of 
the  finest  perennials  in  cultivation,  flowering 
throughout  the  summer.  The  colour  is  bright 
yellow,  the  flowers  are  about  2  inches  across  on 
slender  stems  ;  height,  2  to  3  feet.  It  requires 
light,  well-drained  soil,  and  any  position  appears 
to  suit  it.  It  is  excellent  for  cutting. 

DiANTHUS  BARBATUS  MAONIFICDS  FL.-PL. — A 
charming  dwarf  plant  for  the  front  of  a  border. 
It  produces  abundantly  large  compact  trusses 
of  rich  crimson  flowers ;  is  very  showy  and  useful ; 
but  a  stock  should  be  kept  up  by  cuttings  as 
the  old  roots  often  die  away  after  flowering. 

Geranium  sylvaticu.m  FL.  -rL.  is  a  very  hand 
some  species  of  a  vigorous  habit,  growing  into 
a  compact  bush  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  as 
much  across.  It  bears  an  immense  quantity  of 
doable  purplish  blue  flowers,  which  last  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Will  grow  in  any  ordinary  soil, 
and  is  a  very  fine  perennial  for  the  border. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. — A  very  beautiful 
herbaceous  plant,  forming  a  symmetrical  bush 
about 3  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  through. 
The  flowers  are  white,  very  small,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  and  produced  on  wiry  stems.  It 
has  a  very  elegant  appearance,  and  is  altogether 
a  charming  plant.  It  does  fine  with  me  every 
season,  and .  is  invaluable  for  bouquets;  it 
requii-eis]  kl  ^d^;  position. 

about  3  feet  or 
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candidam,  white  Japanese  Anemone,  Gladiolus 
(the  Bride),  Christmas  Rose,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Phlox  (herbaceous  variety)  Pyrethrum  uligino- 

sum,  Paris  Daisies,  Spinea  aruncus,  and  S, 
Japonica. — E.  Hobday. 

1274S.— Plants  for  town.— I  iiod  double 
red  and  white  Daisies,  Wallflowers,  Pinks,  and 
Carnations  do  well  in  a  London  garden,  and  from 
April  or  May  till  August  there  are  plenty  of 
flowers  to  be  had  ;  unless  the  garden  is  very 
much  shaded,  all  the  bedding  plants  do  well.  I 
was  not  successful  with  Sweet  Peas — they  were 
very  stunted,  and  did  not  flower  well.  Harri¬ 
son's  Giant  Musk  does  well  in  shade.  Orange 
Lilies  did  well  with  me  last  year ;  but  my  garden 
is  very  damp  and  cold  in  the  winter,  getting  no 

sun,  so  1  don’t  know  whether  they  will  do  well 
a  second  year. — L.  D. 

-  Assuming  your  description  to  be  correct, 

yon  will  have  to  fall  back  largely  upon  foliage 
for  effect.  Most  suitable  plants  are  :  Yellow 
Pyrethrum,  for  dwarf  edging  ;  also  try  Lobelia, 
Kcheveria,  or  House-leek,  8tonecrop,  London 
Pride,  Chrysanthemums,  double  Dahlias,  and, 
if  you  have  a  fairly  sunny  position,  Lantanas. 
Of  annuals  sow  Mignonette,  in  patches,  about 
the  first  or  second  week  in  March  ;  thin  out  to 
3  inches  apart.  Convolvulus  minor  is  likely  to 
suit  also.  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  yellow  Calceo¬ 
larias,  also  Mimulus  are  worth  a  trial.  You 
could  not  raise  Sweet  Peas  from  seed.  These 
can  be  had  from  Covent  Garden  market  already 
blooming  and  staked  in  pots,  which  might  be 
kept  in  a  growing  state  for  a  time.  Plunge  the 
pots  and  remove  all  seed  pods  to  prolong  their 
period  of  bloom.  Hardy  ferns  should  be  tried. 
By  all  means  plant  out  the  roots  in  early  spring, 
before  the  fronds  have  started  into  growth.  A 
plant  or  two  of  Sedum  Aizoon,  var.,  completes 
the  list. — A.  E.  A.,  Stamford  Hill. 

1*2758. — Plantingr  out  Pansies.  —  The 
best  time  to  dip  your  Pansies  in  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  is  when  planting  out  in  spring.  It 
is  the  leaves  only  that  should  be  immersed.  If 
they  are  at  all  dirty  it  would  be  better  to 
syringe  them  over  with  a  weak  solution  of 
soft  soap  twice  at  intervals  of  a  week  before 
planting.  They  will  do  best  in  the  new  ground 
you  are  going  to  turn  over  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  you  had  turned  it  over  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  manured  it  well  with  old  cow 
manure. — A  Scotch  Pansy  Grower. 

- Dip  the  plants  in  soft  soapy  water  to  kill  green  fly, 

but  not  the  root'*.  They  will  do  well  in  ground  that  was 
dug  up  and  manured  in  November  last.  They  would, 
perhaps,  fall  if  planted  on  an  old  Qrasj  plot  which  is  not 
vet  dug  in.  There  ia  also  a  probability  of  wireworm 
being  in  the  Ora.sj  plot,  which  would  kill  many  o<  the 
Pansies  by  eating  into  and  up  the  centre  of  the  stems. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1*2733. — Slugr  Pests.— There  is  no  remedy 
which  will  at  once  rid  your  garden  of  these. 
The  effect  of  strong  salt  water  would  be  nullified 
after  a  few  showers.  These  nocturnal  marauders 
are  only  to  be  kept  under  successfully  ny 
repeated  applications  of  soot  and  dry  cinder 
ashes,  which  should  be  placed  around  the  roots 
of  plants  likely  to  be  attacked.  The  slug  in¬ 
variably  fights  shy  of  anything  that  will  stick 
to  his  slimy  jacket.  Hence  the  above  should 
be  applied  after  rain.  A  small  muslin  bag  filled 
with  powdered  lime  and  attached  to  a  stick  will 
be  found  useful  for  dusting  over  them.  Any 
fat  from  the  kitchen  spread  upon  cabbage  leaves 
is  a  good  trap.  Place  these  on  the  ground  with 
the  greased  surface  undermost. — A.  E.  A., 
Stamford  Hill, 

-  1  find  the  best  way  to  trap  slugs  Is  fresh  bran 

covered  with  a  Cabbage  leaf  and  on  that  a  small  pot.  Lost 
spring  I  kll  ed  many  thousands  in  this  way,  always.  If 
possible,  visiting  the  traps  at  sunrise.— Tawi,  Ecut  Qlouces- 
ttnhire. 

12762.— Outtlngr  back  yellow  Broom  —A  good 
time  b)  cut  back  any  such  plants  as  these  is  when  they 
are  about  to  start  into  growth.  It  ought  to  be  done  this 
month.— .1.  D.  E. 

12838.— Destro3rinfif  sparrowa.— I  have  saved  my 
Crocuses  so  far  by  taking  little  sticks  a  foot  high  and  tying 
some  matting  to  the  top  of  thrse  and  putting  it  above  the 
Crocuses.  A  gardener  told  me  bird^  would  not  peck  under 
a  string.  Sparrows  are  so  useful  in  destroying  garden 
peats  that  it  Is  a  pity  to  destroy  them.— E.  P.,  London. 

12677.— Chrysanthemums  for  London  gar¬ 
den. — Twelve  of  the  best  early-flowering  plants  iritVbe 
Scarlet  Gem,  Captain  Webb  (pink),  Henaersoni  (mnge^ 
Fred  Pele  (bright  red),  Jardin)  W 

(i  cllow),  Lyon  (deep  rose) ,  Mine.  Fiooul  (purple),  Sounmir 
de  M.  Rampont  (re<l)i  Le  Luxemburg  (light  bronse),  Mme. 
C.  Dosgrnnge  and  ^uvenir  a’un  Ami  (nhite).  To  have 
them  in  blossom  early,  and  especially  in  Londoo,  they 
should  tot  be  nipped  bock  at  all. — J.  P.,  Lancashire. 


FRUIT. 

RICHD.  GILBERT’S  PRACTICAL  PAPERS 
ON  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE  CULTURE. 

The  Strawberry. 

There  is  no  summer  fruit  so  delicious,  so 
wholesome,  nor  so  useful  as  Strawberries. 
The  three  great  essentials  to  grow  good  Straw¬ 
berries  are  to  dig  the  ground  deeply,  to  manure 
it  heavily,  and  to  plant  early.  I  shall  divide 
my  subject  under  four  heads — the  preparation 
of  the  land,  the  varieties  to  be  planted,  the 
raising  of  the  plants,  and  the  manner  of 
planting. 

Site. — There  is  no  place  that  pleases  me  so 
well  Ets  an  old  Seakale  l^d,  where  the  land  has 
sucked  up  the  juice  of  the  manure  that  the  Sea- 
kale  has  been  forced  with.  Should  the  amateur 
have  such  a  site  very  little  manure  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Beginning  on  one  side  of  the  land, 
take  out  a  trench  2  feet  deep — that  is  to  say,  if 
the  good  soil  ia  deep  enough  ;  if  not,  trench  to 
the  bottom  of  the  soil.  This  work  should  be 
done  in  July,  so  that  all  should  bo  ready  for 
planting  by  the  middle  of  August. 

Varietie.s  to  grow. — Forty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  clayey  soils  of  Sussex,  and  the 
blowaway  sands  of  Surrey,  down  to  the  rich 
loams  of  the  Midland  counties,  has  shown  me 
th  at  all  soils  will  grow  S  tra wherries  to  the  highest 
perfection,  so  that  none  need  trouble  respecting 
the  soil.  A  very  great  point  is  for  the  amateur 
to  note  accurately  what  kinds  do  the  best  in  his 
own  locality.  The  kinds  I  find  to  do  best  hero 
are  as  follows  : — The  earliest  ia  the  Burghley 
President,  for  mid- season  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  for  the  latest  of  all  Oxonian.  The  latter 
kind  is  a  variety  that,  if  planted  on  north 
borders,  will  add  greatly  to  the  dessert  at  a 
time  when  most  people’s  Strawberries  are  over. 
Laxton’s  two  new  seedling  Strawberries,  King 
of  the  Earlies  and  Captain  (the  latter  a  noble 
fruit),  will  doubtless  come  to  the  front ;  bat 
amateur  gardeners,  who  look  at  *'£  s.  d.,”will, 
no  donbt,  prefer  the  more  moderate-priced  and 
better  known  varieties  at  present. 

Raising  the  plant.s. — My  system  is  to 
layer  the  runner  in  small  GO-sized  pots  ;  still 
more  economical,  small  pieces  of  turf  about 
3  inches  sr^uare  will  answer  the  purpose.  Before 
the  plants  are  laid  on  the  turf  it  should  be 
scalded,  so  as  to  kill  the  Grass.  Each  runner 
must  be  held  fast  in  its  place  by  a  small  flat 
stone,  and  tbe  plants  carefully  watered.  This 
work  should  be  done  immediately  the  runners 
are  ready.  In  three  weeks  they  will  be  grown 
into  fine  bushy  little  plants,  and  in  the  best 
condition  for.  planting. 

Manner  of  planting. — The  site  being  all 
dug  and  nicely  pulverised  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  first  give  the  land  a  rough  rake  over  ; 
then  tread  it  firmly,  set  your  line  at  one  side  of 
the  piece,  and  all  will  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants,  which  should  be  planted  at  2  feet 
apart  all  ways.  Take  care  to  break  the  joints 
in  planting — that  is,  to  plant  them  in  the  angle. 
Provide  yourself  with  a  good  trowel  and  a 
small  hand -rammer.  In  planting  take  care 
that  the  eyes  of  the  plants  are  on  a  level  with 
the  soil.  Ram  the  soil  well  round  the  plants, 
and  give  them  a  good  watering.  Should  the 
weather  get  very  dry  water  twice  a  week. 
Do  not  give  any  dribbles,  bat  give  enough  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  soil  down  to  the  roots.  I 
may  be  told  the  trouble  is  too  great ;  but  1  give 
my  word  that  if  done  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  tried  to  describe,  all  will  be  duly  satisfied 
with  the  result.  In  conclusion,  1  may  add 
that  when  Strawberries  are  planted  on  this 
system,  I  have  counted  370  flowers  on  one 
plant,  the  first  season  of  planting,  and  for 
quality  no  season  is  like  the  first  one. 

Melons  grown  without  heat.— It  would 
have  been  well  if  Mr.  Wollaston  (Jan.  31)  had 
mentioned  for  how  many  years  be  has  tried 
his  plan,  and  how  many  Melons  he  gets  from 
each  plant ;  and  if,  instead  of  saying  when  he 
cat  his  last  Melon,  he  had  given  the  date  of  the 
first.  My  experience  of  late  grown  Melons  is 
that  they  are  very  inferior  to  those  which  are 
aan-ri(MiK^n  July  and  August.  The  following 
y  :w>:iMY^^iYen  me  many  years  ago  b^  Mr« 
'Bondpy  SOTgeon  in  large  practice  at'^K^ 
Newington,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age 
a  f  w  years  back.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
'  J,.,  .  r,  and  produced  a  wonderful  amonnt  of 


fine  fruit  and  vegetables,  though  his  garden  was 
small  and  much  enclosed.  He  was  my  mentor 
when  I  removed  here  from  Iiondon,  especially 
as  regards  fruit  trees,  in  the  management  oi 
which  he  was  very  skilful.  Hearing  that  1 
intended  to  grow  Alelons,  he  sent  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorandum: — “Now,  for  a  good  many 
years  (because  in  a  small  garden  the  wheeling  in 
of  manure  is  dirty,  and  littery,  and  trouble¬ 
some)  I  have  grown  my  second  crop  of  Melons 
without  any  bottom-heat,  and  I  find  the  fruit 
quite  equal  in  flavour  to  that  of  the  earlier 
Melons  that  are  more  petted  and  coddled,  and 
the  plants,  if  there  be  a  difference,  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  My  plan,  a  very  simple  one,  is  as 
follows :  In  the  last  week  of  April,  or  the  first 
week  of  May,  I  throw  roughly  into  each  frame 
the  needful  amount  of  mould — good  stiff  loam, 
with  a  little  well-rotted  manure  mixed  with  it. 
I  shut  up  closely  through  the  day,  and  at  night, 
directly  the  sun  is  off  the  frame,  I  cover  up  with 
warm  clothing  as  carefully  as  if  the  plants  were 
already  there.  Thus  I  go  on  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  only  I  am  careful  to  turn  up  the  soil 
afresh  every  morning,  so  as  to  expose  a  new 
surface  daily  to  the  sun.  I  then  put  out  the 
plants,  and  pleasant  it  is  to  see  how  they  thrive 
and  speed.  Indeed,  anyone  who  would  take 
the  trouble  to  asoertaiu  with  his  hand  how  great 
an  amount  of  heat  is  thus  stored  up,  would  well 
understand  their  satisfaction  with  the  quarters 
they  have  got  into.”  Having  only  one  frame 
which  I  could  devote  to  Melons,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  adopt  the  plan,  but  I  can  testifiy  to  Mr. 
Bond’s  success,  and  have  grown  Melons  from 
seed  saved  by  him. — W.  M.  C.,  Clapton. 

Apple  storinfiT-— Iq  your  article,  Jan  Slat,  5'ou 
say  booiethin^  mlEht  be  done  to  keep  Apples  bettor.  F>>r 
many  years  1  kept  Apples  good  until  tlie  middle  of  May 
by  simply  graving  them  as  we  do  Potatoes — say  one  to 
two  bushels  in  a  j^rave— leaving  a  straw  ehimney  to  allow 
heat  to  escape.— L.  M. 

REPLIES. 

12829. — Figr  trees  In  Essex.— Your  Fig 
tree  has  probably  a  great  deal  too  much  wood  ; 
all  unnecessary  wood  should  be  got  rid  of  by 
disbudding  and  stopping  the  fruit- bearing  shoots 
at  the  end  of  August.  This  stopping  will 
induce  the  formation  of  fruit  for  the  next 
season.  Do  not  stop  the  tree  before  the  end  of 
August  or  it  will  cause  a  too  early  development 
of  fruit,  which  will  not  stand  through  the  frost 
of  the  winter.  The  fruit  for  next  year  should 
not  be  larger  than  a  Pea  when  winter  sets  in. 
Also  take  care  that  the  soil  is  well  drained  and 
not  too  rich.  A  Fig  tree  I  had  in  my  garden  in 
Hampshire  used  to  have  beautiful  Figs,  and  I 
think  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  stopping  and 
pinching  process.  — C.  F.  D. 

12507.— Pomegrranate.— The  Pomegranate 
flowers  on  the  young  wood,  and  the  growth 
should  not  only  be  strong  but  well  ripened  to 
induce  flowers  to  come.  Planted  out  in  a  light 
conservatory  it  will  flower,  and  in  a  fine  season 
it  flowers  freely  enough  in  warm  comers  on  a 
wall  on  the  west  coast.  The  pruning  should  bo 
confined  to  thinning  out  the  wood  or  the  cutting 
away  of  an  old  shoot  to  make  room  for  a  young 
vigorous  one.  The  treatment  that  will  produce 
strong  young  wood  and  ripen  it  will  also 
produce  flowers. — E.  Hobday. 

12570.— Large  Pear  trees.— The  trees 
have  got  into  a  sluggish  condition  through  deep 
rooting,  and  want  waking  up.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  get  at  the  roots  and  lift  their 
extremities,  at  the  same  time  aidding  new  soil 
and  manure  ?  A  severe  pruning,  by  infusing 
new  life  into  them,  might  have  good  results, 
especially  if  the  roots  were  seen  to  about  a  year 
after  the  pruning  was  done.  Heading  down  a 
considerable  distance  and  regrafting,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  help  to  the  roots,  will  probably 
have  the  desired  effect.  Try  thinning  out  the 
branches  now. — E.  Hobday. 


12823. — Walnut  trees. — If  the  trees  make 
a  good  growth  root  pruning  will  do  no  good  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  make  sufficient  growth  it 
will  bo  better  to  give  the  surface  over  the  roots 
a  rich  dressing  of  farmyard  manuro  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  more  probable  that  your 
trees — or  rather  the  young  nuts — are  injured  by 
late^piing,  frost,  as  that  ia  not  an  unusual 
ooctirtei^i  If  thkt  is  the  case  you  had  better 
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fl'.chl.all  delicimi‘>ly-flavoured  Melons.— C.  F.  D. 
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ORCHIDS  FOR  EVERY  GARDEN.— II.  | 

I  DO  not  know  whether  the  cool  house  Orchids  | 
are  more  easily  grown  than  those  in  the  Gattleya  i 
house  or  the  East  India  house.  Given  the  real 
requirements  of  the  plants  in  each  case,  and 
these  being  understood,  perhaps  there  is  not 
much  difference.  The  cool  house  possesses  this 
advantage  over  the  others,  that  it  rer|ulrca  very 
little  artificial  heat  to  keep  up  the  temperature. 
In  a  previous  article  the  form  of  house  was 
described.  I  would  now  state  how  it  ought  to 
be  furnished,  and  the  treatment  the  plants  re* 
quire  afterwards.  Mr.  E.  F.  imThum,  the  well- 
known  explorer  of  British  Guiana,  has  ascended 
the  slope  of  the  Roraima  mountain  to  a  height 
of  6,000  feet.  It  must  have  been  very  delightful 
in  the  cool  mountain  air.  He  says  it  was  a 
very  garden  of  Orchids,  and  of  most  beautiful 
and  strange  plants.”  There  is,  indeed,  no  limit  | 
to  the  extent  of  mountain  and  forest  that  may  | 
yet  be  opened  to  the  exploration  of  collectors.  I 


make  their  first  attempt  at  growth.  They 
are  not  repotted  until  the  first  pseudo- bulbs 
are  formed  and  ripened,  and  they  show 
signs  of  starting  to  grow  again.  This  is 
the  best  time  to  repot.  The  pots  used  should 
be  one  size  larger  than  those  in  which  the  plant 
made  its  growth  ;  large  shifts  are  a  serious  error 
in  culture.  Let  the  pots  be  quite  clean,  and  be  , 
filled  to  rather  more  than  half  their  depth  with  | 
clean  drainage ;  broken  pots  form  the  best 
drainage.  Let  large  hollow  pieces  be  placed  at 
the  bottom,  the  smaller  pieces  being  near  the 
top.  Over  the  drainage  place  a  layer  of  sphag¬ 
num  ;  this  should  also  be  washed,  and  the  weeds  j 
ought  to  be  picked  out  from  it.  The  compost,  I 
or  potting  material,  must  be  formed  cf  brown  j 
fibrous  turfy  peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  pro-  | 
portions ;  to  this  should  be  added  a  good  j 
sprinkling  of  broken  charcoal  and  potsherds. 
The  time  of  potting  is  not  very  important.  I 
have  potted  Odontoglossums  during  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  they  have  succeeded  well, 


we  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  repot  all  the 
plants  just  as  they  are  starting  to  grow.  We 
begin  at  one  end  of  the  house  in  the  spring, 
or  early  in  summer,  and  repot  every  plant  that 
has  its  pots  well  filled  with  roots,  or  any  in 
which  the  compost  has  become  sour  through 
any  cause  whatever.  Those  that  do  not  require 
repotting  are  surface  dressed,  and  we  manage 
it  BO  that  some  live  sphagnum  is  planted  on  the 
surface,  and  this  is  encouraged  to  grow  over  the 
nodules  of  turfy  peat  and  bits  of  charcoal, 
&c.  The  leaves  are  also  sponged  over  with 
soft  soapy  water  before  we  l^in  to  repot, 
Thrips,  green  fly,  and  even  red  spider  will 
attack  the  plants.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
these  pests  is  to  wash  the  leaves  with  soapy 
water.  This  must  be  done  carefully,  to  avoid 
bruising  the  leaves.  Green  fly  gets  on  the 
flower-spikes  in  an  early  stage  of  their  growth, 
and  cripples  them  sadly.  It  does  not  answer  to 
fumigate  the  house  with  Tobacco  smoke,  as 
this  sometimes  does  considerable  damage  to  the 


A  COOL  IIOrSK  ORCHID  (ODONTOOLOSSUM  CRISPUM). 


Until  the  cool  Orchid  house  became  an  indis¬ 
pensable  addition  to  every  well-ordered  garden 
these  cool  mountain  Orchids  could  not  be  culti¬ 
vated.  This  may  be  the  right  place  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  culture  of  Odontoglossums  ; 
and  as  I  write  more  especially  for  those  who 
have  had  little  experience  in  gardening  matters, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  culture  of  Orchids,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  condescend  to  the  more  minute 
details.  All  the  Odontoglossums  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  pots.  I  would  not  advise  the  intending 
cultivator  to  go  to  an  Orchid  sale  for  his  plants. 
The  sales  are  an  established  institution,  and 
good  bargains  can  be  made  there  ;  but  I  would 
advise  the  purchase  of  plants  that  have  been 
potted  a  few  months,  so  that  they  have  become 
established.  Sachplantsareoertain  to  grow  with¬ 
out  any  losses,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  may 
not  be  even  cheaper  in  the  end.  Airpresent  the 
large  Orchid  importer^  ^aVje  their  ui 

full  of  Orchids,  and  they  are  on^wV-^ad 
clear  out  at  a  cheap  rate  for  cash.  The  impoi  ' 
plants  are  potted  into  ery  uisll  pots  to 
with,  and  in  ots  they 


whether  they  were  potted  at  midsummer  or  at 
Christmas.  If  it  is  convenient  to  repot  the 
plants  just  as  they  start  into  growth  that  is 
certainly  the  best  time  ;  but  in  a  collection  of, 
say,  one  hundred  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  there  will  be  plants  starting  at  all 
seasons.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
merits  of  this  fine  species,  that  it  starts  into 
growth  at  any  time,  and  even  in  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  plants  will  be  in  flower  every  day  in  the  year. 
Before  the  pseudo- bnlbs  have  completed  their 
growth  flower  spikes  show  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  sometimes  two,  but  more  frequently  one 
only  from  each  bulb.  As  the  bulbs  continue  to 
develop,  so  also  the  spike  becomes  stronger,  and 
before  the  first  flowers  open  the  bulb  (pseudo- 
bulb  is  the  correct  designation)  has  also  com¬ 
pleted  and  matured  its  growth.  If  the  flower 
sijilw  is  cut,  or  the  flowers  perish,  the  new 
h  will  be  seen  pushing  from  the  buie  of 
le  that  has  produced  the  flawor^j.;  !|f  ie- 
>tting  is  necessary,  this  would  be  ^curight 
time  to  do  it.  In  our  own  case,  with 
and-one  diflerent  classes  of  plants  to  attend  to. 


plants.  OJontogloBsnm  crispum  is  the  finest 
species  of  the  genus.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  Orchids,  and 
this  has  not  escaped.  It  was  introduced  from 
Columbia  in  1844,  and  named  O.  crispum  by  Dr. 
Lind  ley.  It  was  reintroduced  some  twenty 

years  subsequently,  and  received  the  specific 
name  of  O.  Alexandria  ;  and  the  spotted  forms 
about  the  same  time  were  named  in  honour  of 
the  collector  Blunt—*  e.,  O.  Bluntii.  They  are 
both  synonyms  of  the  original  0.  crispum. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  designate  any 
particularly  fine  variety  as  O.  crispum  Alex¬ 
andra;,  or  any  densely-spotted  kind  as  O. 
crispum  Bluntii ;  but  those  names  cannot 
possibly  be  used  in  any  other  way.  There 
are  now  many  scores  of  this  species  which 
have  been  honoured  with  names  given  to  them 
by  ^|i^a^[Who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
flowejr  specially  good  varieties  ;  one  of  the  very 
fines i  yris  floweiMu  Iftijt  year,  and  sold  under  the 
tnannie  pf  0^.  orispnm  Veitchianura.  Following, 
j  niitui'ftily,  O  crispum,  comes  a  very  fine 

Odontogi«**'*m,  which  olnim^  a  place  as  a  die- 
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linct  Bpeciea,  this  is  0.  Anderaoniarium.  It  is 
evidently  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  crispum 
and  O.  gloriosum,  or  0.  odoratum.  This  species 
varies  quite  as  much  as  the  original  species  it¬ 
self.  Some  of  them  are  remarkably  handsome, 
and  of  considerable  value  from  a  commercial 
aspect ;  others  are  very  poor  in  quality.  No 
doubt  this  is  owing  to  the  good  or  bad  qualities 
of  the  original  types.  Natural  hybrids  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  insect  agency,  and  it  is  a  mere  chance 
whether  the  insect  will  carry  the  pollen  on 
its  crown  from  a  good  O.  crispum  to  a  good  0. 
odoratum  or  to  a  bad  one.  O.  odoratum  should 
also  be  grown  in  a  moderate  sized  collection.  It 
has  yellowish  flowers  of  small  size,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  reddish  brown  ;  it  is  sweetly  per¬ 
fumed,  and  is  valued  principally  for  this  quality. 

J.  Douglas. 


QUBSTIONa 

Rules  for  Ck>rre0i>ondent8.—i4ZZ  communications 
/or  XMertion  should  be  clmrly  and  concisely  written  on  one 
side  of  the  pa^  only,  and  addressed  to  the  £ditob  of  Qardbn- 
ISG,  S7,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  London.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PuBliiHiiER.  The  name  and 
address  oj  the  sender  is  required  in  atidition  to  any  designa¬ 
tion  he  may  desire  to  be  used  tn  the  paper.  When  more  than 
one  query  is  sent  each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper.  A  nswer;}  should  always  bear  the  number  placed  against 
the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by 
advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  o^nations  permit, 
the  correspondents  who  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils, 
and  means  vary  so  infinitely  that  several  answers  to  the  same 
question  may  often  be  very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  uvuld 
do  well  to  mention  the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is 
gained.  Correspondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in 
Oardbninu  should  mention  the  number  in  which  they 
appeared. 

All  answers,  with  the  exception  qf  such  as  cannot  well  be 
classified,  will  be  found  in  the  different  deparhnents. 
Queries  not  answered  should  be  repeated. 

Namlngr  plants  or  flrult.— Four  plants,  fruits,  or 
flowers  only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  good  epeeimene  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  qf  floristsf  flowers,  such  as  FuchsUu. 
Oeraniume,  AxaUas,  as  these  can  only  be  correctly  named 
by  a  specialist  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand. 
Any  eommtuniccUion  respecting  plants  or  fruit  sent  to 
name  should  altvays  accompany  the  parcel,  Correewndente 
who  wish  fruit  to  be  accurately  named  should  send  several 
specimens  qf  each,  showing  the  fruit  in  various  stages. 


12865.— Bscallonia.— How  and  wht*D  can  this  bo  pro- 
pauated  ?— Obis. 

l‘2S56.— Moving  Veronicas.— What  lathe  right 
time  for  moving  shrubby  Veronicas  ? — Jambs  R.,  Bridport. 

12867.— White  Pmonlea  as  pot  plants.— Will 
white  Peoniea  suoceed  as  pot  plants  if  taken  up  and  potted 
now?— O.  S  S.,  Staines. 

128.68. -Taking  cuttings  of  yellow  Jasmine.— 
What  is  the  right  season  tor  taking  cuttings  of  yellow 
Jasmine?— O.  S.  8.,  Staines. 

12869.— Plante  for  garden  vases.— I  have  four 
vases  on  p<  destals,  aud  am  anxious  to  get  suitable  plants, 
either  trailers  or  flowering.— Osin,  Frodsham. 

12160.— Growing  Tropmolum.  —  Having  some 
Tropeolum  tuberosum  I  should  feel  obliged  if  anyone 
would  tell  me  how  to  grow  them?- D.  A.  G.  A. 

12861.— Salt  to  destroy  weeds.— will  any  of  your 
correspondents  kindly  say  what  is  the  proper  time  and 
mode  to  put  salt  on  walks  to  destroy  the  weeds,  Ac  ?— H 

12862.— Moving  Carnations.— I  have  a  quantity  of 
cuttings  rooted  in  the  open  border  ;  when  would  it  be 
safe  to  lift  them  to  make  a  bed  of  them?— Mss.  L.,  North 
Lerwick. 

12863.  —  Budding  on  Manettl  stock  —  Are 
Hanetti  stocks  bunded  on  the  side  branches  like  the 
Brier  ?  If  not,  should  the  side  '(ranches  that  arc  on  now  be 
cut  ofI?-I>0!»AI.D. 

12864.— Plunging  bulbs.  - my  method  of  plunging 
bulbs  right?  I  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  then  tuin 
proper  hized  pots  over  them,  and  cover  all  with  ashes.— 
VOIJNO  Broinner. 

12865.— Treatment  of  Begonias.— Can  you  give 
some  information  as  to  treatment  of  Begonias,  especially 
at  what  time  of  year  slips  should  be  taken?  Window 
Gakoknbr,  Paris. 

12866  — Or eenbouse  plants  — I  should  like  the 
names  of  a  few  goou  uerennials  that  can  be  raised  from 
seed  to  grow  in  an  unheated  greenhouse.  I  should  like 
them  to  bloom  in  the  autumn.- Atrsiiirb. 

12867.— Moss  Utter  for  bedding  purposes.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  inform  me  whether  manure,  made  in  a 
stable  where  Moss  litter  only  is  used  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  is  suitable  for  Caoumber  growing  ?— E.  B. 

12868— Price  of  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Cucumbers. — Will  anyone  tell  me  what  Vegetable 
Marrows  und  Cucumbers  made  on  an  average  last  season  in 
the  London  markets?— Ford. 

12869.— Guttings  of  standard  Roses,— Will  cut¬ 
tings  of  standard  iToses  grow  if  cut  now  T  If  so,  must  I 
plant  them  in  the  <mn  borders,  or  in  a  slight  heat?— 
Another  Amateur,  Dudley  Wootl. 

12870.— Wood  ashes  for  Perns.— Would  wos^Rsh 
(which  is  very  line)  from  a  fire  where  Oak  is  bunt 
any  use  or  benefit  for  pot  plainj^v  kiciuiing  Fern V  41  ipi 
how  should  it  bo  used  f— J.  H.,  Seljcut.  ^ 

12871.— Vegetables  for  exhibition.— Will ‘‘Saddle- 
worth  Amateur  “  kindly  give  me  the  namee  of  a  few  good 
vegetables  for  e  xhibition,  such  as  Ceirry,  Cucumber,  Peas, 
and  Onions?  -.  JJovicf.,  near  t.t 


12872  -  Scabby  Potatoee.- My  Potatoes,  although 
good  specimens  for  exhibition,  are  more  or  less  scabby. 
Could  anyone  tell  roe  of  a  reuiedy?  Is  sand  good  for 
them?— A  Yoonq  Broinnrr,  Market  Overton. 

12873.— Heating  greenhouse  by  gas.— I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  reader  can  ^vc  me  any  idets  or 
experiences  of  heating  small  greenhouse  by  gas,  t.ie 
apparatus  to  be  inside  the  house  -  J.  A  ,  Oxford. 

12874.— Pruning  Roses.— I  shall  be  obliged  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  give  me  plain  direc 
tionsfor  the  pruning  of  dwarf  hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  and 
also  Moss  Rose].— O. 

- Will  some  reader  of  Uarurnino  te'i  me  the  proper 

way  of  pruning  Moss  Roses  ?  I  planted  a  number  of  them 
two  years  ago  and  cut  them  down  to  wiihin  6  inches  of 
the  gromid;  now  some  of  the  trees  are  4  feet  high.- 
I.  O.  U. 

12S75.— Flowers  for  button  holes.— I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  give  a  list  of  flowers 
suitable  for  button-holes,  to  be  grown  out-of-doors  in  pots. 
— Wm.  Bishop,  Kettering. 

12876.— Mealy  bug.— Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly 
ive  me  the  life  history  of  the  mealy  bug  (Coccus  adonl- 
um),  and  the  beet  mode  of  destroying  it  and  preventing 
it  from  reappearing  on  vines  now  much  infested  ?— T.  C. 
Smith. 

12877.— Fernery.— I  have  made  a  small  Fern  case, 
2  feet  by  1  foot,  and  4  inches  deep.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  elass  of  Ferns  to  use,  what  kind  of  soil  is 
most  suitable,  and  how  to  drain  the  case  ?— An  Amateur, 
Fulhavx. 

12878.— Broad  Beans.— I  shall  in;  glad  to  know  the 
name  of  the  longest-] >odded  and  best-llllcd  Bean  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  the  best  artificial  manure  for  same,  and  advice 
when  tn  use  it.  The  soil  is  heavy  and  the  exposure  op;n. 
—West  Lothun. 

12879.— Plante  for  sunless  house.  —  What 
flowering  or  other  plants  are  best  for  an  unhoated  glass¬ 
house,  with  a  blank  w*ali  10  feet  high,  16  feet  long,  with  a 
N.N  E.  aspect?  I  presume  that  fruit  growing  in  such  a 
house  is  out  of  the  question  as  Uie  sun  scarcely  touches 
it— S.  A.,  Cheshire. 

12880.— Plants  for  open  situation.— Will  some 
readers  be  kind  enough  to  tell  roe  what  to  plant  in  a  small 
plot  16  feet  by  8  feet,  in  an  open  situation,  in  extreme 
south-west  of  Iieland  ;  also  in  a  border  18  feet  by  2  feet, 
parallel  to  plot,  and  separated  by  a  gravelled  walk  ? 
Ordinary  soil.- Paddy. 

12S81.— "  Cingalese  SaxIOrage.*’— Can  you  or  any 
of  your  corres]>ondents  give  the  correct  Latin  name  of 
a  plant  given  to  me  under  the  name  of  "Cingalese  Saxi¬ 
frage  T  1  do  not  find  such  i  ame  in  Miller’s  "  Dictionaiy 
of  English  Names  of  Plants.”— F.  W. 

12882.— Violet  culture.— Will  any  lover  of  the 
flower  tell  me  what  sort  of  soil  best  suits  the  Violet  ? 
How  should  it  be  prepared,  what  aie  the  best  sort  of 
plants  to  bloom  in  winter,  and  what  time  of  year  should 
they  be  planted  ?  Should  the  runners  be  put  down  or 
the  old  plants  divided  ?— C.  A.  R. 

12888.— Fern  case.— I  am  about  to  stock  a  small 
Fern  case,  12  by  12,  and  should  like  to  know  the  kinds 
of  Ferns,  Ac.,  to  get— there  are  none  in  this  port,  as 
it  is  near  the  sea  coast— the  number,  the  kind  of  soil 
suitable,  also  the  time  to  plant.  The  case  is  in  a  room  with¬ 
out  a  fire.— Blyth,  Northumberland. 

1-2384.— Purple  Primrose.— I  have  a  purple  seedling 
single  Primrose  of  the  same  bright  purple  os  a  Verbena. 
Although  1  have  grown  Primroses  for  years,  and  have 
many  colours,  1  never  saw  a  bright  purple  one  before. 
Will  any  one  tell  me  if  it  is  uncommon  ?— Mss.  L.  [Kindly 
send  US  a  bloom  when  it  is  in  flower.— Ed.] 

12886.— Heating  greenhousea— Will  "L.  L.  L." 
kindly  inform  me  if  a  No.  2  Star  boiler,  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  so  highly,  would  be  suitable  for  my  greenhouse,  a 
lean-to,  10  feet  by  9  feet?  Having  tried  oil  lamm  with  as 
little  success  as  "  L.  L.  L.,”  I  am  desirous  of  finding  some 
more  cfllcient  and  inexpensive  mode  of  heating.— WT  C.  W. 

1-2886 —Profitable  fiower  seeds.— I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  sorts  of  flower  seeds  would  be  the  most 
profitable  to  grow  this  season  on  an  acre  or  so  of  mediam 
soil ;  their  names  would  oblige.— Ford.  |  We  presume  our 
oorrespondent  means  flowers  worth  growing  for  cutting, 
or  for  saving  seeds  from  ;  but  his  query  is  not  sulfloiently 
clear.— Ed.] 

12887.— Epiphyllums.— Will  anv  reader  kindly  tell 
mo  what  is  the  proper  treatment  for  these  after  flowering  ? 
I  have  recently  bought  at  a  sale  some  very  old  plants. 
Sjme  have  flowered  since.  Ought  I  to  repot,  and  what 
compost  is  necessary?  they  require  plenty  or  no 
waterlog,  and  what  temperature  suits  them  best?— 
SilowLER,  London. 

1288S.  — Design  for  carpet  garden.— I  should  be 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  an  idea  or 
design  for  laying  out  a  small  carpet  garden,  the  garden  to 
be  oval  in  shape,  about  6  feet  long  by  4^  feet  wide.— Ama¬ 
teur.  [Your  second  question,  as  to  plants  suitable  for 
carpet  garden,  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  last  few  numbers 
of  Qardeni.s'O.— Ed.] 

12889.— Vines  and  fungus.— Last  year  I  top  dressed 
my  inside  vine  borders  with  borse-druppiogs,  and.  upon 
e.xamlning  the  roots  this  spring,  I  find  the  border  full  of 
Mushroom  spawn  running  and  producing  occasional 
Mushrooms.  Will  some  practical  vine-grower  kindly  say 
if  the  Mushroom  spawn  will  injure  the  vine  roots,  and  if 
BO,  what  is  my  remedy  ?—H.  Q.  P. 

12890.— Fuchsia  splendens.— Will  anyone  kindly 
infui  m  me  if  there  is  any  special  treatment  for  this  plant  ? 
1  have  several  well-developed  plants  which  I  keep  in  the 
coolest  part  of  a  lean- to  greenhouse,  kept  from  60  to 
60  dogs.  ;  the  plants  are  loaded  with  buds,  but  not  a 
flower  can  I  got,  as  each  flower  drops  off  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  a  fair  size.— A  Lover  of  Flowbrs,  Lancor^irr. 

12891. -CUtislng  Auriculas  —I  have  s  small  garden 
/.'oo  iVtvd  |0C8  outside  Birmingham,  with  a  wall  facing 
Khe  iregtlijlgg^.  and  in  it  I  have  a  cold  frame]  ^ 

I  thqffgnt  of  putting  a  few  seeds  of  Auriculas.^  I'fihokld 
be  plra^  to  learn  whether,  if  they  were  set  now,  they 
.would  flower  this  year,  and  also  the  best  mode  of  raising 
them— i.e  ,  the  mixtiuo  of  soil,  date  of  transplanting,  Ao. 
— Bru4. 


12892.— Keeping  down  weeds.— In  your  number 
for  July  6th.  of  lost  year,  there  was  an  aniwer  to  query 
11604,  advising  the  use  of  arsenic  and  soda  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  weeds  in  gravel  walks.  H  ive  }'ou  or  any  of 
our  readers  tried  this  remedy?  1  am  anxious  to  know, 
efore  spending  labour  upon  it,  whether  it  is  only  n 
partial  cure  or  otherwise,  ami  further  will  it  injure  th) 
roots  of  hedges,  Ac.  ?— E.  H.  F. 

1-2893.— Heaths.-I  shall  be  obliged  if  som  one  will 
kindly  inform  me  which  of  the  following  are  hard  and 
which  soft-wooded  Heaths.  1  am  told  the  latter  siiould 
be  cut  down  after  flowering.  Does  fresh  growth  Imme¬ 
diately  ensue  upon  this,  and,  if  so,  will  artifio<al  heat  be 
beneficial  to  the  plants?  The  kinds  are  K.  gracilis, 
E.  poraoluta,  E.  Bourani,  E.  Cavendishi,  E.  pendpicua 
nana,  E.  hyemalis.— W.  S.,  Hampstead. 

1-2894.— Treatment  of  Oleanders.— I  should  fee 
much  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  inform  me  how  to 
treat  Oleanders.  I  have  one  which  is  about  10  fo  t  high, 
but  it  never  flowers.  I  have  a  greenhouse  and  a  cold  glass 
house,  but  the  Utter  is  very  much  shaded  by  tiees. — 
Chips.  M  T.  K.,  llchestcr,  asks  for  similar  information, 
and  further  wishes  for  advice  as  to  whether  an  Oleander 
tree,  so  badly  covered  with  scale  thit  the  gi  eater  part  of 
the  foliage  has  been  out  off,  should  be  cut  back  ? 

12S95.— Hyacinths  In  glasses.— Home  time  since 
placed  in  some  Hyacinth  glasses  some  single  Hyacinths, 
which  showed  leaf  about  a  month  since.  Since  th(4 1  they 
have  grown  long  and  lanky,  and  the  trusses  have  quite 
fallen  to  pieces.  I  kept  them  in  the  dark  for  about  a 
fortnight  after  planting,  and  ha^  e  all  the  time  kept  tli<5 
glasses  well  8up])Ied  with  water.  Have  I  given  them  too 
much  ?  I  have  some  others  in  my  greenhouse,  heated  till 
recently  by  a  Loughborough  stove,  and  these  seem  to  get 
on  all  right.— N.  E.  Pricrktt,  Cardiff. 

12896.— Insects  on  Peas.— Will  any  fellow-subscriber 
tell  me  how  to  prevent  the  larva)  of  the  common  centipede 
from  attacking  Peas  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  soften  ?  My 
garden  swarms  with  these  lively  insects,  and  although 
they  do  not  prevent  the  Peas  sprouting  they  grow  very 
weakly,  and,  if  taken  up,  the  newly-sprouted  Pea  is  one 
living  masi  of  tht-sc  white,  thread-like  Iarva>.  Dipping 
the  .seed  in  parafliii  oil  is  a  partial  remedy  only.  If  I 
soaked  the  rows  after  planting  with  strong  Tobacco  water 
at  intervals  aiitil  the  Peas  were  above  ground,  w'ould  it 
injure  the  growth  of  the  Peas?— C.  T. 

12897.— Plants  for  shady  garden.  -I  am  anxious  to 
cultivate  a  portion  of  our  garden  entirely  neglected  owing 
to  the  deep  shadow  cast  over  it  by  a  olump  of  trees.  Thu 
soil  is  good,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  recommend  some  plants  that  would  grow  there,  as 
some  colour,  or  oven  pretty  green,  would  greatly  improve 
its  present  barren  apj^rahcc.— A  Reader  of  Oarornino. 
[There  U  a  good  deal  about  this  question  in  the  back 
volumes  of  Oardrnino,  but  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
insert  the  quer>'  again,  as  so  many  are  interested  in  it, 
and  we  believe  that  many  cf  our  readers  can  give  the 
desirtd  information. —Ed.] 


The  follotcing  queries  are  briefly  ansvxred  by 
the  Editor,  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansioers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1-2898.— Moving  shrubby  Veronicas.— What  is 
the  best  time  for  moving  these  ?— F.  M.  K. 

[April;  choose  showery  weather. '\ 

12899.— Hot- water  pipes.— How  can  I  take  in  pieces 
my  hut-water  pipes  (cast  iron)  oeraentsd  with  iron  Alings 
and  sal  ammoniac  ?— Ome  in  a  Fix. 

( You  cannot  disconnect  the  jnpes  so  fixed  without  the  risk 
of  breaking  them.] 

1-2900.— Vr  hat  Is  a  *'  cold  greenhouse  Could  I 
grow  things  that  are  described  as  growing  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  in  an  ordinary  glass  house,  with  no  heat  of 
any  description  ?— Rosr  Tree,  Ixnulon. 

[SticA  a  house  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term.] 

12901.- Early  Narcissus.— Mary  wants  to  know  the 
name  of  the  small  white  Narcissus  that  is  so  (dentiful  just 
now  in  all  the  flower  shops  and  streets  ? 

[An  furly-fiovcring  I'uriety  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
chiefiy  imported  from  south  of  France  and  Scilly  Islands.] 

1-2902.— Propagating  Apple  trees.— Will  young 
shoots  from  an  Apple  tree,  such  os  are  used  for  grafting, 
grow  if  cut  and  planted  mow  ?  If  not,  how  should  this  kind 
of  tree  be  raited?— A.notiirr  Amateur,  Dudley 

[Apple  trees  are  propagated  only  by  grafting  and  budding.] 

12903.— Improving  dry  soli.  —  W^ould  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  improve  a  dry  gravel  soil?  If  it  would  not  do  good, 
what  would  be  best  to  use?— A  Yuuno  Oardbnrh. 

[No;  41  would  not.  The  best  material  for  improving  a 
gravelly  soil  is  good  loam  from  a  pasture  or  obtained  from  a 
nursery.] 

12904.— Fig  tree  fruiting.— Is  there  any  likelihood 
of  a  Fig  tree  fruiting  wliich  1  raised  a  few  years  a^o  from 
the  Bc^  of  an  Eleme  Fig  ?  It  is  at  present  at  rest  in  a  pot 
placed  in  a  vinery,  which  I  intend  starting  shortly. — 
W.  C.  B.,  Glasgow 

[Yci ;  have  patience  and  k.ep  (he  tree  pot-bound  and  fruit 
willfum.] 

12906.— Large-leaved  Begonias.— Do  these  require 
repotting  every  year,  and,  if  so,  when  ought  it  to  be  done, 
and  whst  soil?  My  conservatory  is  a  cold  one  — Oakleiuh. 

[If  you  ham  no  krai  in  your  house  the  plants  will  require 
Id  be  dried  off  moderately  in  winter,  and  in  spring  repotted 
before  they  start  into  growth.  Use  a  mixturs  of  peat-loam 
and  sand.] 

1-2906.— Apples  not  keeping.— I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  dry  rot 
in  the  Apple  I  send  you?  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
splendid  keeping  Apples,  and  were  often  kept  till  June. — 

(iun'l  say  li^i^  they  are  stored.  A  re  they  kept  under 
Ziha  conditio fUi  as  (M^f  jmtidjlo  bfT  We  are  sorry  to  say 

ikat^  lippla-  fhat'  ktsp  Very  Mre  nowadays,  anft  we 
liAaf  ^  A/jd  too  warm,  and  in 

ff'^u  wish  us  to  nameyou  must 
send  xis  average  specimers  of  the  fruit ;  m>«  cut  up  the  one 
lion  frit  for  the  jnirj'O^^  of  emmining  it. 
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1291)7.— Flowers  for  border.— I  want  to  plant  three 
rows  of  permanent  flowers  for  border  in  damp  ground 
under  troest  1.  Would  Mossy  Saxirrape,  (i)  Doronicum 
ciU(Miaum,  (3)  Diclytra  forinosa,  do?-ScoTiA- 
(IVj  ;  thete  iri/f  bt  ^uitnhle  provided  the  soil  for  No.  3  i» 
U^ht,  as  it  it  a  more  deliente  phint  than  the  others.  Readers 
may  probably  be  able  to  add  to  the  list.] 

12908.— Onopordon  Acanthlum.  — Having  sown 
Boeds  of  the  Onopordon  aennthium  the  last  two  Mprings, 
und  failed  to  get  one  plant,  I  ^4hould  bo  much  obliged  tor 
a  bint  on  their  cultivation.-  Llwy.nvima. 


|//  therred  j/oo<f  it  mill  inruiinuU  reaiUht,  otul  the  phinl 
*<  iil  ,11010  viiforoiiAy.  A  ju’l  (proni  plant  is  {dmvt  H  feet 
hi  It.  ii„w  sie,h  either  in  a  ln,(  l>ed  note  or  In  April  entUof- 

tbitjn.] 


129U9.— Tlgrridla  grrandlflora  alba.-Ia  Tigridia 
grandiflora  allta  at  all  amenable  to  pot  culture  in  green¬ 
house  ?  What  treatment  and  soil  does  it  require  to  flower 
it  successfully  ?  -W,  C.  B.,  Glasgow. 

[Enrrhase  the.  bulbs  now,  and  jnit  about  three  in  a  (id nch 
7«if  in  or,lintrf/  ju  tting  s<nl.  Ho  not  water  until  the  leaves 
ajgtear,  bu'.  keep  moist  while  gr.'noing.  (lire  plenty  of  light 
Olid  air,  and  do  not  .dijlr  it  in  ii  greenhouse,] 

12'I10.— Ageratum -With  me  this  grow.s  lanky.  It 
Is  close  to  the  glass,  und  is  in  a  temperature  of  40dcg8. 
l)>o.s  it  require  much  water?— 0.vklri«jii. 

1  Vonr  house  is  rather  too  cold  for  this  jdant.  If  you  re- 
yii ire  it  to  be  in  rigorons  growth  now  for  flowering  give  it 
plenty  of  light  and  put  it  in  a  scanner  temoerature.  You 
may  then  wa'cr  without  fear  of  overdoing  it,  provided  the 
drainage  of  the  pots  is  jKrfect  J 

12911.— HabrothamnuB  elegana  out-of-doors 
In  Scotland.— I  have  this  growing  aL'alnst  a  south  wall 
for  the  last  two  ycarr.  It  flowered  well  Ja-t  Bpring,  and  as 
far  as  this  wint  r  has  pone,  it  is  qu.to  fresh.  Is  it  usual 
for  this  greenhouse  plant  to  do  so  w-ell  ouUidc  T— Mrs.  L. 
North  Jiericick.  '  *’ 

[It  is  very  ununtal,  and  the  fart  yon  mention  is  very 
interesting  ] 

1-2912.— rioya  camo.Ba.— I  Invo  had  a  Hova  carnosa 
in  a  greenhouse  for  several  years,  but  it  has  never 
flowered.  Would  1  succeed  any  better  by  training  it  up 
the  front  of  a  vinery  and  only  removing  it  to  tlie  green¬ 
house  in  winter?  What  .soil  docs  it  require?— W.  C.  B., 
Chtfgow. 

[This  isyemraUy  a  pl'nt  of  very  easy  culture,  thriving 
better  under  vegtect  than  attention,  if  grown  in  a  dry 
tParinishh<‘Use.i 

1‘2113. — The  netted  Iris.— Can  .vou  give  me  a  hint  as 
to  what  to  do  with  Iris  reticulata  when  done  flowering? 
I  put  it  into  a  cold  frame,  and  It  was  In  flower  on  IJth 
Fthniary.  Is  it  iiardy,  and  will  it  grow  in  the  open  air? 
It  gives  adelicions  violet  perfume,  enough  to  scent  a  room. 
Soi'TII  T>kvon. 

(/<  IS  perferfly  hardy  in  light  sa7idy  soil.  Choose  the 
svarmest  s].<,t  in  your  garden,  and  when  null  established 
leave  it  alone.  For  pot  culture  buy  a  supply  in  autumn.] 


1-2914.— Pampas  Qrass.- 1  have  two  very  fine  plants 
of  I'arapas  Grass  In  my  garden  that  have  been  planted  five 
vears  and  have  grown  to  a  great  size,  but  have  failed  to 
bloom  as  yet.  Is  there  anything  I  cau  do  to  induce  them 
to  bloom?  I  have  always  tended  them  well  in  the 
summer  for  water,  but  they  only  grow-  the  more.— 


(I'oii  sccvi  to  he  treating  your  Pampas  too  liberally. 
Withhold  manure  and  water  during  the  coming  season,  and 
rej/ort  the  results.] 


1291.').— Hardy  plants.-Would  any  of  the  readers  of 
QAiU)K!»tso  inform  me  If  the  following  perennials  can  be 
easily  raised  from  seed  ?—Michaehna.s  Daisies,  Delphiniums, 
Honeysuckle,  French  Iberis,  Llnura  album,  Lobelia  car- 
dlnalis,  Lupiuus,  Lychnis,  Oxllps,  Oxalis,  and  Potcntilla. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  above  are  all  good  showy 
flowers,  u.seful  for  cutting,  if  any  will  bloom  the  first  year, 
and  if  all  are  quite  h.ardy  ?— Atrsiiirs, 

[All  you  mention  have  showy  flowers,  and  may  he  easily 
raised  from  seed  in  a  cool  frame,  sown  during  the  next  six 
weeks  ] 


12910.— Plant  for  Hall.- Will  you  kindly  tell  mo  the 
names  of  some  plants  the  roost  suitable  tor  keeping  in  a 
halt  which  at  night  is  lighted  by  gasT-RiciNcs. 

[Our  own  experience  is  that  the  best  plants  for  such  a  jmi- 
tion  are  the  Aspidistra  and  certain  Fern.",  o/whirh  Sephro- 
lepis  exuUnUi  is  a  good  example.  In  a  fairly  well-lighted 
ajHirtment  in  a  country  house  a  great  many  more  fiants 
could  he  grown,  and  we  have  no  doubt  many  qf  our  readers 
will  help  y„u  ;  but  gas  is  much  against  you.] 


12917.— Names  of  plants.— I  should  feel  obliged  If 
you  would  give  the  names  of  (1)  those  trees  planted  along 
the  Thames  Embankment  — they  have  a  prickly  ball 
hanging  to  the  boughs  at  this  time  of  the  year.  (2)  The 
name  of  a  tree  having  a  leaf  like  an  Ash,  with  scarlet 
berries  In  the  autumn.  (3)  The  name  of  the  «ham 
Currant  that  blooms  in  the  spring :  scented  leaves  — 
Lower  Clapton. 

(1.  London  Plane  (Platanus  acerifolia).  2.  Mountain 
Ash  or  Rowan  tree  [Pyrus  Aucuparia).  3.  Ribes  san- 
guinenm.] 


for  bank— At  the  foot  of  my  front 
garden,  about  90  feet  from  the  front  of  the  house  nnd 


parallel  with  it,  facing  the  east,  and  partially  shaded  by  a 
large  tree,  I  have  a  bank  of  barren  clay,  7  feet  high 
20  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  sloping  up  to  2  feet  at  the  top! 
On  this  slope  I  intend  to  grow  a  few  dwarf  Roses  and 


sh'  uhs,  nnd  should  like,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  grown  carpet 
of  some  pretty-looking  stuff -not  Griss— which  would 
require  little  or  no  cutting  (perhaps  Heath),  such  as  we 
see  sometimes  looking  so  grand  on  moors  or  commons.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  what  can  I  grow  as  a  stibstitute?  The 
bank  is  covered  8  Inches  or  10  inches  deep  with  rich  garden 
ear^,  and  U  situated  in  west  Somerset.— A  Reader 
[There  a>ea  great  many  p  ants  that  would  suit  yon,  from 
the  common  Stonecrop  and  its  many  allies  to  the  dwarf  Ferns 
ajid  even  a  hardy  Moss-Selaginetla.  If  the  spring  Heath, 
Erica  cornea,  will  grow  in  the  soil  it  will  make  a  beautiful 
carjiet ;  but  the  carpet  should  be  settled  paptiT^V  the  large 
pUi  nts  which  you  in'endshould  ^ring/romit.  SogOStfUn, « 
do  not  aire  a  chance  to\ji\ 

O'iy.  Ptgijed-down  Ruses  vo  their  own  crirpittt^.^Tertaini 
Candytufts  (Iberis),  the  white  Arabis,  and 
the  h  ue  Lithospermum  are  very  useful  as  carpets  in  certain 
positions  ] 


12919.— Tuberoses.— Do  these  bloom  every  year  with 
proper  treatment?  A  nurseryman  told  me  he  always 
threw  his  bulbs  away  after  flowering. — Showleb,  London. 
[They  are  usually  bought  for  flowering  every  year.] 


UNANSWERED  QUERIES. 

12G09  — Eupatorium  odoratlssimum— Is  this 
plant  of  any  use  to  make  a  little  show  during  December 
and  January  in  a  town  conservatory,  kept  at  between 
40degs.  and  45degs.  during  winter?— Urbs. 


12611.— Good  Indoor  climbers.— I  want  the  name 
of  a  plant  with  plenty  of  foliage  which  will  thrive  indoors. 
Would  a  TroptHolum  or  Clematis  suit,  os  it  is  to  bo  trained 
over  vine  ?— Evblkbn  Constance. 


12C21.— Geraniums  for  winter  flowerinflr.— Will 
some  reader  select  from  the  following  list  of  Geraniums 
eight  that  are  best  suited  for  winter  flowering?— Ferdinand 
de  Lessops,  Mr.  .Moore,  Eurydlce,  Chas.  Darwin,  Madame 
Leon  Delloy,  Ceres,  Louis  Piquet,  Colonel  Scely,  Dr. 
Orton,  Mrs.  Turner,  General  Farro,  Captain  Holden  (im¬ 
proved),  Guinea,  Mrs.  Stacey,  F.  V.  Raspail,  Celia, Prima 
Donna,  Mrs.  Leavers,  Evening  Star.— IVAhHoi,  Yorks. 


12C89.— A  legal  question.— The  right 
to  remove  the  greenhouse  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  foundations.  If  the  timbers  re¬ 
ferred  to  only  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  of  the  greenhouse  is 
placed  upon  the  timbers  so  that  there  is  no 
foundation  let  into  the  soil,  it  can  be  removed 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  The 
rule  is,  that  plants,  shrubs,  and  young  trees, 
from  their  size  or  nature  intended  for  perma¬ 
nent  growth  in  the  same  place,  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  tenant  on  the  expiration  of  a 
tenancy.  Roses  may  now  bo  potted,  as  it  is  a 
common  horticultural  thing  to  do  so,  and  might 
as  pot  plants  be  removed.  The  only  full  and 
general  exception  la  in  favour  of  nurserymen, 
who  may  sell  or  take  away  their  stock.  If  the 
greenhouse  is  removed,  the  surface  must  be 
made  the  same  as  whim  “  J.  C.”  entered.— J. 
Pkarson,  Lancashire, 


The  “  Burning  Bush.”— My  remarks  on 
the  Burning  Bush  or  Dictamnus  Fraxinella  have 
seemingly  tickled  the  fancy  of  a  few  of  your 
readers,  and  in  reply  to  “  Lincolnshire  Rector  ” 
I  have  to  say  that  it  is  no  tradition,  delusion, 
or  fable,  but  an  actual  fact,  and  what  I  stated 
was  simply  my  own  experience.  I  still 
adhere  to  what  1  said  in  your  issue  of  Slat  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  with  this  alight  difference— I  will 
allow  that  it  may  be  a  volatile  oU  instead  of 
phosphorous  (emitted  by  the  flowers- not  the 
stemsas  the  “Rsetor”  says);  but  the  phenomenon 
remains  the  same,  and  I  have  tested  it  again  and 
again  in  the  presence  of  my  friends,  whose 
evidence  may  be  accepted  if  mine  is  doubted. 
I  could  give  yon  any  amount  of  evidence,  but 
hope  the  enclosed  certifleate  will  suffice.  I  may 
further  say  that  the  best  display  I  ever  saw  of 
it  was  in  the  gardens  of  Robert  Cathcart, 
Esq.,  of  Pitcairlie,  in  the  presence  of  his 
head -gardener,  the  late  John  Laing,  who  called 
my  attention  to  it  along  with  the  gentleman 
whose  certificate  of  evidence  I  enclose.  It  was 
tried  on  an  established  plant  of  the  red  variety 
on  a  mild  evening  after  rain,  and  the  plant  was 
literally  all  ablaze.  I  have  tried  it  often  since 
and  seldem  failed,  but  found  that  the  same 
spike  would  not  flame  again  within  about  three 
days.  If  Mr.  Kydd,  of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  would 
only  try  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  he  will 
find  it  no  phosphorescent  light  but  an  actual 
flame,  and  even  the  very  anthers  of  the  flowers 
are  to  all  appearance  left  unharmed.  In  regard 
to  raising  Fraxiuellas  from  seed,  sow  as  soon 
as  the  seed  is  ripe  where  they  are  to  grow, 
and  thin  out  to  one  plant,  as  they  do  not  like  re¬ 
moval.— John  Clark,  Auchtermuchfy,  The 
enclosure  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — “  VVith  re¬ 
ference  to  the  discussion  in  your  paper  regarding 
the  Burning  Bush,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  on  applying  a  lighted  match  to  the 
bottom  of  the  spikes  when  in  full  flower  it  will 
immediately  produce  a  flame  running  from 
spike  to  spike,  and  the  flower  left  uninjured.  I 
have  seen  itdone  repeatedly  in  different  gardens 
— Jas.  Lambert,  Provost ^  Auchtermuchty,  IGth 
Feb.,  1885.” 

-  My  experience  with  regard  to  the 

Fraxinella  coincides  with  that  of  “  Lincolnshire 
Rector.”  I  have  twice  purchased  the  se^  from 
a  well-known  establishment,  whose  seeds  in 
ot^r  instances  I  have  not  known  to  fail,  but 
time  did  a  single  seed  germinate,  though 
ere  soaked  in  water  as  direfte  J.v  IiPoro 
stance  the  pan  was  placed  i^  a  greenhouse 
and  in  the  other  in  a  hot  bed,  a«a  thepsmi 
not  emptied  for  months. — Patmnob. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS.— V. 
Ericas. 


Heaths,  of  several  varieties,  are  largely 
grown  and  generally  admired  as  winter  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  The  most  general  and  useful  of  all 
is,  however,  E.  hycmalis,  which  is  grown  by 
tens,  one  might  almost  say  hundreds,  of 
thousands  yearly  for  the  London  market  alone. 
Except  in  first-class  establishments  Heaths 
are  very  rarely  seen  well-grown  in  private 
gardens,  yet  the  growers  for  market  produce 
exquisite  little  specimens,  seemingly  without 
trouble,  and  at  a  marvellously  low  price. 
Watering  is  a  point  requiring  a  great  amount 
of  judgment,  for  a  Heath  once  dried  up 
is  irretrievably  ruined,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  water  is  as  fatal  in  its  results.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  tiny  side  shoots,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
taken  from  plants  that  have  been  slightly 
started  into  fresh  growth,  are  pat  in  some  time 
during  the  winter,  generally  about  January. 
These  are  inserted  as  thickly  as  possible  in 
fl  inch  pots,  about  fifty  cuttings  in  each,  the  pot 
being  two-thirds  filled  with  drainage  (broken 
bricks  or  pots),  then  a  little  rough  siftings,  over 
that  an  inch  or  two  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  fine  peat  and  silver  sand,  and  a  good  half-inch 
of  pure  silver  sand  on  the  surface.  These  are 
pressed  down  pretty  firmly,  then  well  watered, 
and  when  the  superfinous  moistiire  has  run  off 
the  cuttings  are  put  in  with  a  small  dibber. 
These  are  again  watered  in,  allowed  to  dry  a 
little,  then  placed  under  bell  glasses,  or  in  a 
kind  of  rough  frame,  with  fiat  sheets  of  glass 
laid  over  the  pots,  in  a  close  propagating  house 
at  ebout  60  degs.  They  now  need  careful 
watching  against  both  damp  and  too  much  dry¬ 
ness,  bat,  escaping  these  evils,  will  probably  be 
for  the  most  part  rooted  in  a  few  week’s  time, 
when  they  are  hardened  off  a  little,  potted 
singly  into  thumbs,  or  pricked  oflF  four  or  five 
round  the  aides  of  a  larger  pot,  and,  finally, 
when  well  established  in  flO’s,  turned  out 
into  cold  frames  or  pits  for  the  summer. 
Here  they  have  abundance  of  air  given  them, 
the  lights  being  drawn  quite  off  on  fine  warm 
days  and  nights.  On  the  approach  of  winter 
they  are  placed  in  a  house  where  frost  is  just 
excluded,  and  plenty  of  air  given,  though  many 
growers,  to  save  so  many  removals,  have  the 
pits  fitted  with  a  2  inch  hot-water  pipe  all 
round,  which  will  keep  out  the  frost,  and  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  trouble  of  bousing.  About 
March  the  young  plants,  now  strong  and  sturdy, 
with  plenty  of  shoots,  are  potted  into  4S'b. 
Nothing  but  pure  peat  of  the  best  quality  aud 
silver  sand  is  uaid,  and  the  soil  is  rammed  in 
the  pots,  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  stick,  as 
hard  as  it  can  be  made.  The  plants  are  now 
kept  close  and  warm  for  a  short  time,  and 
watered  with  very  great  care,  as  if  the  fresh  soil 
gets  the  least  sodden  before  the  roots  begin  to 
work  in  it  the  plant  is  sure  to  perish.  About 
the  end  of  May,  when  well  in  growth,  the  plants 
are  turned  out  in  the  open  air,  a  sunny  open 
position  away  from  any  trees  or  high  buildingn 
being  chosen.  Here  they  are  stood  on  a  goed 
thick  layer  of  ashes,  to  keep  worms  from 
entering  the  pots,  and  placed  in  regular  lines 
and  beds  at  about  1  foot  or  15  inches  apart. 
Water  only  when  required,  and  pour  the  liquid 
just  inside  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  not  into  the 
heart  of  the  plant.  If  the  latter  is  done,  serious 
injury  will  result.  In  potting,  the  collar  of  the 
plant  is  kept  rather  high,  for  if  the  centre  of 
the  soil  is  lower  than  the  sides  the  water 
settles  round  the  collar,  and  shortly  proves  fatal 
to  this  class  of  plants.  By  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  some  time  in  October,  the  flower 
buds  begin  to  show  themselves.  In  October 
the  plants  are  housed  in  a  light,  airy  structure, 
and,  if  required  in  full  bloom  about  Christmas, 
are  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  which  has  the 
effect  of  expanding  the  bloom  to  perfection  j  or, 
if  not  wanted  till  late,  they  are  kept  cool  and 
allowed  to  bloom  naturally.  Any  plants  that 
are  not  disposed  of  are  cut  back  closely  after 
flowering,  repotted  when  broken  again,  usually 
into  a  pot  a  size  larger,  and  grown  on  through 
the  summer,  and  usually  make  fine  specimens 
the  next  winter.  ..Few  objects  in  the  floral 
vo*ld  can  eqvifcd' Itbe  W^anty  of  a  well-grown 
apike  of  Erica  hyemalis  wreathed  from  tip  to 
hate  with  ibi  wouith  of  delicate  pearly  pink  and 
white  bells,  and,  though  now  to  commonly  met 
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with,  no  true  florist  can  tire  of  this  most  elegant 
plant. 

Epacrls. 

Almost  equal  in  value  and  beauty  to  the 
Heath  stands  the  Epacris,  which  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  much  more  easily 
grown,  flowered,  and  kept  in  health  than  the 
Erica.  Heaths  cannot  be  grown  anything  like 
well — or,  rather  they  cannot  be  induced  to 
bloom  properly,  though  they  frequently  grow 
too  much,  if  anything — in,  or  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of,  large  towns  ;  but  we  have  had  the 
Kpaoris  do  really  well,  and  bloom  nicely  several 
years  in  succession  in  almost  the  heart  of 
London  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  a  little  stifler  in 
habit  the  flowers  are  quite  as  beautiful  and  far 
more  useful  for  cutting  than  those  of  the  Erica. 
The  mode  of  propagation,  as  well  as  the  subse¬ 
quent  treatment,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
indicated  for  the  last-named  plant ;  the  main 
point  in  producing  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
bloom  being  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  season's 
growth  during  the  late  summer  months  by 
abundant  exposure  to  the  fullest  amount  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  fresh  air.  On  this  ripening  process 
being  properly  performed  the  blooming  entirely 
depends ;  without  it,  however  healthy  the 
plant,  there  will  be  little  or  no  bloom.  A  good 
and  well-matured  growth  being  given,  and  a 
position  in  a  light  airy  structure,  with  a 
temperature  of  40  degs.  to  50  degs.,  or  rather 
more  if  the  blooms  are  wanted  to  expand  some¬ 
what  quickly,  being  afforded,  the  Epacris  will  not 
fail  to  be  in  neat  Manty  from  about  Christmas 
time  until  F^ruary  or  March.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  of  which  the  best  are  E. 
hyacinthiflora  candidissma  and  rubra,  white 
and  red,  very  large  blooms  ;  E.  impressa,  a  very 
fine  variety ;  E.  fulgens,  crimson ;  E.  alba 
odorota,  white  and  sweet-scented  ;  E.  delioata  ; 
E.  grandifolia  and  gr.  rubra ;  E.  miniata 
■plendens ;  and  E.  rubra  superba  :  E.  nivalis, 
snow-white ;  and  E.  carminata. — B.  C.  R. 


LASIANDRA  FLORIBUNDA  WITHOUT 
HEAT. 

When,  in  1867,  I  saw  in  Curtin'  Botanical 
Magazine,  under  the  title  of  “  Piero ma "  (t. 
5f)^),  a  coloured  plate  of  this  magnificent  plant, 
with  its  shining  deep  violet  bloom  i  (almost  the 
colour  of  Clematis  J ackmanni,  but  lighter  and 
brighter),  and  beautiful  reticulated  leaves,  I 
thought  it  far  out  of  my  power  ever  to  grow  it ; 
but,  seeing  it  three  or  four  years  ago  in  a 
friend’s  stove,  1  begged  a  small  plant  oif  it.  A 
trial  of  it  in  what  little  heat  I  have  was 
successful,  as  far  as  growing  it  went,  but  it 
spindled,  and  did  comparatively  little  good. 
Consulting  my  Curtis  I  found  that  it  grew  in 
Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  8.000  feet,  and  1 
resolved  to  try  a  new  system  of  my  own.  You 
say  recently  (as  everyone  else  seems  to  think) 
in  your  answer  to  a  correspondent  (No.  12790) 
that  it  requires  warm  treatment.  In  this  1 
venture  to  differ  from  you.  I  struck  some 
cuttings,  in  a  little  bottom-heat,  though  this  is 
not  necessary,  potting  them  finally  in  a  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pot  in  common  potting  soil — loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  silver  sand — and  let  the  plants  gro  won 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  carefully  pinching 
them  to  make  bushes.  These  were  then  put  into  a 
cold  frame  in  late  spring  until  summer  weather, 
when  the  pots  were  plai^d  on  the  bare  ground 
amongst  some  Gooseberry  bushes  to  shelter 
them  from  our  rough  winds,  leaving  them  ex 

rsed  to  rain  and  sun  until  early  autumn,  when 
removed  them  to  a  cold  greenhouse.  One 
plant  was,  I  believe,  left  in  the  cold  frame  all 
the  summer.  They  bloomed  fairly  during  the 
winter  of  1883-4,  and,  after  being  cut  in  a  little, 
they  bloomed  on  as  before.  Last  October  I  had 
three  plants  about  18  inches  high,  like  small 
round  Gooseberry  bushes,  with  200  to  300  buds 
on  each.  They  began  flowering  about  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  they  wore  removed  to  a  moderately- 
heated  greenhouse,  and  bloomed  all  the  winter 
through.  The  last  of  them  shows  some  blooms 
even  yet,  and  1  have  lately  been  striking  new 

Flants.  The  bushes  support  themselves,  and 
am  in  the  habit  of  allowing  each  pot  to  stand 
in  an  earthenware  saucer,  which  is  filled  with 
water  only  about  once  a  week,  and  permitted 
to  dry  up.  I  also  water  the  surface,  axid^give 
half-a-teaspoonful  of  Stimden’s  mixtur^ow  and 
then.  The  only  obje<^tion  1  have  to  tliQ.J^Wfil 
is  that  it  is  a  daylight  flower,  for  the  colour 
does  not  show  well  in  artificial  light.  May  1 


thank  you  for  your  admirable  article  in  Gak- 
DENiNQ  Illustrated,  of  January  31st,  on 
Ltuum  trigynum?  I  see  that  it  is  a  West 
Indian  plant,  requiring  a  special  cultivation, 
which  few  amateurs  can  command,  and  I  shall 
give  up  trying  to  grow  it — all  my  attempts  have 
been  failures,  ^lany  plants  besides  Lasiandra 
require  less  heat  than  is  supposed.  I  have  in 
my  greenhouse  in  a  warm  comer  out  of 
draughts  a  large  plant  of  the  old  thorny 
Euphorbia  splendens,  which  is  never  out  of 
bloom,  and  is  now,  thanks  to  an  occasional  dose 
of  Standen's  mixture,  thickly  covered  with  its 
dead-vermilion  colour^  sprays,  most  useful  and 
lasting  for  bouquets.  Wnen  the  Chinese  Wis¬ 
taria  was  first  introduced  in  1816,  it  was 
grown  in  a  peach  house  in  a  temperature  of 
84  degs.,  and,  being  almost  lost  by  red  spider, 
was  cut  down,  potted,  and  so  much  neglected 
as  to  get  frozen.  To  the  surprise  of  its  intro¬ 
ducer,  Captain  Welbank,  it  flowered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  and  was  soon  spread  over  Great 
Britain.  I  grow  Gloxinias  most  successfully  in 
my  greenhouses,  wintering  them  under  the 
shelves  near  the  hot- water  pipes,  and  I  am  trying 
what  1  can  do  with  Stephanotis,  but  I  fear  that 
it  requires  too  moist  an  atmosphere  for  me, 
though  it  bloomed  fairly  last  summer,  and  is 
showing  for  bloom  again.  Mid-Chehhire. 


REPLIES. 

12693.— Summer  treatment  of  Oyola- 
mens. — The  mould  on  the  back  of  the  leaves 
is  probably  mildew,  caused  by  a  too  damp 
atmosphere,  and  the  flowers  must  have  been 
disfigured  by  slugs.  The  principal  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  culture  of  Persian  Cycla¬ 
mens  is  that  from  the  middle  of  May  till  autumn 
they  require  a  cool  moist  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  be^me  quite 
dry.  There  are  other  points  to  be  considered, 
but  on  the  due  observation  of  these  depends 
the  welfare  of  the  plants.  The  most  satisfactory 
results  are  now  obtained  by  means  of  young 
plants,  the  result  of  sowing  the  previous  autumn, 
which  have  now  a  pair  of  healthy  leaves.  It  is 
from  such  young  plants  that  the  fine  specimens 
seen  in  Covent  Garden  during  the  spring  months 
are  obtained.  They  are  found  to  grow  more  freely 
than  older  bulbs.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
best  place  for  them  is  a  warm  house,  where  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  60  degs.  If  kept 
in  a  light  position,  they  grow  freely  and  make 
sturdy  little  plants  ready  for  4^  pots  by  the 
beginning  of  June  ;  but  they  will  do  very  well 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  if  well  attended  to. 
They  should  1m  put  singly  into  small  **  thumb  ” 
pots — which  Ib  the  smallest  size  that  is  made 
— in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  leaf  -  soil 
and  loam,  adding  quite  one- fifth  of  the 
whole  of  silver  sand.  Be  sure  not  to  pot 
hard,  and,  while  taking  care  that  the  soil 
never  becomes  quite  dry,  avoid  bringing 
it  into  a  sour,  pasty  condition  by  watering  too 
frequently  or  t^  heavily.  Do  not  put  them 
on  a  shelf  over  the  glass,  but  stand  them  on 
the  front  stage  on  Cocoa- fibre  or  ashes,  which 
will  be  oool  or  moist  to  the  roots  in  hot 
weather.  Give  air  in  fine  weather,  but  avoid 
draughts.  Do  not  allow  the  sun  from  April 
onwards  to  shine  on  them  after  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  or  before  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  well  damp  the  house  down  and 
syringe  with  clear  water  twice  a  day  in  hot 
weather.  Watch  for  green  fly,  and  dust  with 
Tobacco  powder  the  moment  it  appears.  By 
the  end  of  June  they  will  have  made  some 
fair- sized  healthy  leaves,  and  may  be  shifted, 
the  largest  into  4^  pots,  the  others  into 
24  pots ;  indeed,  they  had  better  all  go 
into  the  smaller  size  than  run  the  risk  of  being 
over-potted.  After  the  middle  of  September 
let  them  have  all  the  sun  that  comes.  Plants 
that  have  bloomed  should  be  watered,  when 
dry  only,  until  July,  and  then  have  all  the 
old  soil  shaken  away,  and  be  repotted  in  pots 
only  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots,  and 
to  allow  a  little  spare  room.  Water  only  when 
quite  dry  until  they  come  well  into  growth, 
and  then  give  more.  There  is  no  place  so  good 
for  Cyclamens  in  summer  as  the  frame,  as 
there  they  stand  on  a  cool,  moist  bottom,  and 
can  b&  fully  exposed  to  the  night  air  in  balmy 
Treathtf^^.  Corn  hill. 

^i^J-whavo  not  seen  any  reply  t»>  “G;r 
tnl^s  ”  query  [an  answer  appeared  last  week], 

I  although  we  have  had  an  interesting  ar;icls 


from  B.  C.  Ravenscroft,  who  advocates  the 
keeping  of  old  plants  during  the  summer  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  bloomed  the  preoediug 
season  plunged  in  a  cool,  shady  position  out-of- 
doors.  This  will  answer  very  well  if  they 
receive  proper  attention  during  the  resting 
season  ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  amateur 
gardeners  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather 
forgetful  of  their  winter  favourites  directly  they 
begin  to  look  shabby  and  unattractive.  Any 
place  is  good  enough  for  the  poor,  forlorn, 
tlowerless  plant ;  and  as  for  watering,  the 
watering-pot  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  attend  to 
the  w^ts  of  the,  say.  Geraniums,  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  and  other  summer  visitants,  without 
wasting  its  refreshing  contents  on  the  poor 
brown,  scrubby  Cyclamen  corm.  My  advice, 
then,  to  **  Gertrude  ”  is  to  keep  her  Cyclamens 
in  a  position  where  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Let  them  remain  * 
under  cover  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  then 
look  out  for  some  quiet  corner  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  rather  shady,  if  possible.  Turn  them 
out  of  their  pots  and  plant  them  out  almut 
1  foot  apart,  leaving  the  top  of  the  corm  just 
level  with  the  soil.  Let  her  give  them  a  tho¬ 
rough  good  watering,  and  then  she  may  be 
happy  and  go  away  and  forget  them  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  is  the  way  I  keep  all  my  old 
Cyclamens  with  the  very  best  results  and  the 
least  possible  amount  of  trouble.  —  R.  W. 
Beachey. 

12521.— Window  box.— The  plants  should 
be  in  pots,  and  then  as  they  go  out  of  blossom 
they  should  be  removed  and  others  substi¬ 
tute.  In  winter  and  early  spring  the  chief 
reliance  will  be,  of  course,  upon  hardy  things  -  - 
fruit-bearing  shrubs  as  the  Aucubas  and 
Skimmias.  One  of  the  hardy  Palms  (Cham;e- 
rope  excelsa)  would  make  a  nice  change  and 
not  be  difficult  to  keep.  Several  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  Euonymus  will  be  useful.  For  instance, 
what  a  nice  efiect  in  winter  would  be  such  a 
case  with  a  good  bush  of  Aucuba  in  pot  and 
half-a-dozen  plants  of  Christmas  Rose  grouped 
around,  the  pots  hidden  by  green  Moss  ?  This 
will  look  better  than  a  more  complicated 
arrangement.  Then  for  a  change  we  may 
have  a  Palm  and  a  ground  work  of  the  Golden 
Primroses,  and  golden  variegated  Euonymus 
and  Violets.  These  are  all  simple,  hardy 
things,  arranged  in  a  simple  manner.  Then  as 
soon  as  the  early  bulbs  come  in  the  Snowdrop, 
the  Crocus,  the  Daflbdil,  and  Tulip  will  all  be 
available,  and  might  be  worked  very  well  in 
small  pots,  the  pots  to  be  plunged  out  when  the 
flowers  fade.  Drac{ena  indivisa  is  very 
ornamental  from  the  first,  even  vetr  young 
plants,  and  will  survive  uninjured  all  but  our 
severest  winters.  As  the  spring  advances  there 
are  Wallflowers  and  Stocks,  Dielytra  speotabilis 
(Chinese  Fumitory)  succeeds  very  well  in  a  cose. 
One  plant  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  dwarf  things  in  contrsist,  will  be  eflectivo. 
What  1  think  we  want  in  such  places  is  more 
change  and  simpler  materials.  We  all  know 
that  quiet,  simple  arrangements  are  always 
the  most  pleasing.  In  summer  there  arc 
materials  in  plenty — Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums. 
Hydrangeas.  What  a  grand  attraction  a  gooiv 
sized  Hydrangea  would  be  in  the  centre  with  a 
ground  work  of  Ferns  or  Mosses  beneath  and 
around  I  The  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  and 
the  Camellia  would  succeed  in  such  a  case  when 
in  flower.  But  I  am  assuming  that  pure  air  can 
be  given.  The  plants  that  will  thrive  in  a  smoke - 
laden  atmosphere  are  comparatively  few.  I 
know  Birmingham  well,  and  in  the  suburbs  the 
air  is  good  enough,  but  in  the  town  the  smoke  is 
often  dense.  If  the  plants  are  planted  out  there 
could  not  be  so  much  variety,  and  the  removal 
of  a  sickly  plant  would  leave  'a  vacancy  some 
times  difficult  to  fill  without  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  whole,  and  at  certain  seasons  such  disturbance 
might  do  harm.  Then,  again,  the  question  of  soil 
is  a  most  important  one  in  all  efforts  of  town 
gardening. —E.  Hobday. 

12744— Growiii ST  Balsams  and  Petunias 
for  exhibition. — The  Balsams  should  be 
grown  from  seeds  and  the  Petunias  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Sow  the  Balsam  seeds  in  pots,  and 
plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed  early  in  March.  Pot 
qfT  the  pU mts  singly  in  small  pots,  and  in  rich 
compost.  The  plants  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
^  v.hay  mcroase  ui  tit|'<3i:gth  they  may  be  potted 
on,  and  for  exhibition  each  plant  should  be 
4l<>w^red  in  ^  cr  .  l-inch  pot.  When  the 
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weather  is  warm  the  plants  may  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  at  all  times  should  be  grown  close  to 
the  roof  glass.  The  first  flowers  that  appear 
on  the  main  stems  should  be  picked  ofl*  in  the 
bnd  state  ;  this  ensures  a  more  vigorous  leaf 
and  stem  development.  To  ensure  a  good 
quality  of  Petunias  the  best  varieties  must  be 
grown  from  cuttings.  The  points  of  the  young 
shoots  ought  to  be  taken  on  at  once  ;  they  will 
form  roots  in  a  few  days  in  a  hot-bid,  and 
should  be  potted  oil'  singly  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  rooted.  They  require  much  the  same 
treatment  as  that  recommended  for  Balsams. 
They  should  be  potted  in  rich  soil,  and  grown 
on  in  a  light,  airy  place  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn.— J.  D.  E. 

12C7G.— Potting  Gloxinias.— It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  bulbs  start  into 
growth  before  potting  them.  Those  who  have 
a  warm  house  should  pot  a  few  in  January,  and 
some  again  a  month  later  ;  pot  those  intended 
for  lato  summer  and  autumn  bloom  in  April, 
which  is  the  proper  time  where  there  is  no 
command  of  warmth.  If  the  bulbs  are  about 
2  inches  acro8.s  they  are  large  enough  for  6-inch 
pots,  otherwise  4i-inch  pots  are  large  enough. 
Give  good  drainage,  use  peat  loam  and  leaf-soil 
in  equal  proportions  with  abundance  of  white 
sand  ;  and  water  with  extreme  care  until  the 
young  growths  are  well  on  their  way.  Winter 
the  bulbs  in  dry  sand  or  Cocoa  fibre,  and  keep 
them  in  a  temperature  of  .^O  degs.  ;  th^  need  no 
moisture  until  they  are  repotted. — J.  doRNHiLL. 

12660.— Picea  nobilis  from  seeds.— Sow 
the  beginning  of  March  in  a  cool  house  or  frame, 
using  as  compost  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts 
with  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  silver  sand. 
Pans  or  6-inoh  pots  well  drained  are  best  to  sow 
in  ;  fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  make  the 
surface  firm,  and  water  before  sowing.  Cover 
the  seeds  with  about  their  own  thickness  of  fine 
mould,  and  then  with  Moss,  which  remains  on 
until  the  young  plants  appear.  Stand  the  pots 
in  a  close  frame  or  under  a  handlight,  and  see 
thit  the  soil  never  gets  dry.  After  the  young 
plants  appear  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  them 
under  cover  for  a  time  afterwards,  placing  them 
in  the  open  air.  The  following  year,  in  April, 
they  may  be  pricked  out  in  the  open  ground  in 
well-stirred  soil. — J.  Cornhill. 

12749. — Cinerarias. — The  treatment  of 
th^se,  as  detailed  in  this  query,  seems  to  be 
correct.  Perhaps  they  were  caught  by  the 
frost ;  if  so,  that  would  account  for  their 
damping  off  subsequently.  Why  water  them 
twdoe  a  week  ?  They  ought  to  be  watered  as 
they  need  it,  and  not  at  any  stated  time. 
(Cinerarias  do  not  thrive  well  in  a  warm,  dry 
atmosphere,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
easily  chilled  by  cold  and  damp.  We  grow 
several  hundreds  of  plants,  and  do  not  lose  two 
in  a  hundred.  From  their  earliest  seedling 
state  they  are  grown  up  to  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  air  ;  they  are,  therefore,  dwarf  plants,  with 
stout,  healthy  foliage,  which  enables  them  to 
withstand  the  unfavourable  weather  during 
winter. — J.  D.  E. 

12751.— Potting  soil  for  Perns.— Good 
soil  for  Ferns  is  composed  of  about  equal  parts 
of  turfy  loam  and  brown  fibrous  peat.  Tear  the 
turves  to  pieces  by  the  hands,  mix  some  coarse 
white  sand  with  them,  and  a  portion  of  broken 
charcoal.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  place  some 
fibrous  turf,  from  which  the  soil  has  been  shaken, 
over  the  crocks,  to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of 
the  potting  soil  from  mixing  with  the  drainage. 
Some  species  of  Ferns,  such  as  Todea  superba 
and  the  Gleichenias,  succeed  better  in  fibrous 

f>eat,  and  some  of  the  Adiantuma  in  two  parts 
oam  to  one  of  peat.  The  Australian  Tree 
Ferns  do  well  in  two  parts  peat  to  one  of 
loam. — J.  D.  E. 

12828.  —  Saving  Cineraria  seed.  — 
Amateur  ”  is  advised  not  to  attempt  to  save 
Cineraria  seed  from  flowers  which  open  before 
the  end  of  March.  The  air  before  that  time  is 
generally  too  damp  for  the  flowers  to  stand ; 
after  that  time  stand  your  plants  in  a  cool,  airy 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  they  will  ripen 
seed  freely,  that  is,  if  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  flowers  open  after  that  date.  If 
yon  have  any  plants  going  out  of  flower  early 
in  the  month  of  May  place  them  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  corner  out-of-doors,  and<"tkey  will 
seed  even  more  freely  than  tbe^e  ill  the m- 
house  if  you  keep  lath  sprihg  frost  fra«7^^u:g 
them  — J.  C.  C. 


18740.— Getting  rid  of  ante.— Lay  a 
quantity  of  partially-picked  boiled  bones  in 
the  haunts,  and  they  will  be  quickly  covered 
with  insects.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  throw 
the  bones  into  hot  water,  and  before  laying  them 
down  again,  let  all  superfluous  moisture  drain 
off.  This  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and  if  persisted  in 
is  very  effectual.  When  found  away  from  the 
roots  and  stems  of  plants,  the  best  remedy  of  all 
is  to  flood  them  out  or  scald  them  in  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.— T.  J.  W. 

- They  are  fond  of  sug^or,  and  if  a  small  portion  is 

placed  near  their  haunts  they  will  swarm  over  it,  and  can 
eosilv  be  destroyed.  We  water  thorn  with  boiling  water, 
and  it  kills  them  instantly.— J.  D.  E.) 


12340.— Plague  of  WOOdUoa.—I  a'as  plagued  by  wood- 
lice  in  thesame  way  as  *' J.  P."  a  fewmonths  back-  I  laid 
a  piece  of  carpet  on  the  floor  over  night,  and  in  the  mom- 
iag  it  was  covered  with  them.  -I  then  committed  whole¬ 
sale  murder  by  plunging  the  carpet,  woodiicc  and  all,  into 
a  pail  of  boiling  water.  Now  there  is  not  one-  to  be  seen.— 
C.  F.  D. 

12778.— Straw  V.  Mo38  manure  —The  word 
is  nsed  in  the  editorial  answer  to  this  question  ;  better 
alter  i^to  may.  Leaves  are  not  absolutely  necessary. — 

12758.— .®ollan  harp.— .\n  urgent  case.— In  response 
to  our  appeal,  several  readers  have  kindly  answered  this 
question.  Their  replies,  however,  need  not  be  given  at 
length,  os  the  general  advice  contained  in  moat  is  that 
our  fair  oorrespondent  should  pause  ere  she  carries  out 
her  threat,  and  should  first  of  all  consult  a  musical  Instru¬ 
ment  maker. 


12818.— Perns  not  appearing.— Perhaps  my  expe¬ 
rience  will  be  of  service  to  *'  B.  U."  A  few  months  ago  I 
was  very  much  puzzled  by  my  Maiden-hair  fronds  not 
coming  up  perfect,  and  felt  sure  something  ate  them 
when  they  were  scarcely  above  ground.  After  looking 
several  nights  with  a  ligh^  1  was  rewarded  by  finding  a 
quantity  of  small  snails  in  a  black  shell  scarcely  any 
larger  than  a  pin’s  head.— OAKiiiinti. 

12832.— Culture  of  Pancratiums.— Pancraliums 
should  he  potted  in  rich  yellow  loam  and  kept  in  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  in  warm  greenhouse.— 0.  F.  D. 

12768.— Growing  Lapagerla  roaea.— The  plants 
do  not  require  much  shade;  they  do  best  well  expo^  to 
light  and  air.  Pot  the  smoJl  plants  in  good  fibrous  peat, 
and  grow  it  on  well  in  the  light  part  of  the  house.  It  will 
flower  next  autumn.— J.  D.  E. 

12787.— Late  white  Chryaanthemuraa.-The 
best  late  large-flowering  white  is  Miss  Marechaux.  Em¬ 
press  of  India  Is  a  fine,  large,  rather  lata  flower,  and  there 
are  the  Princesses  of  Teck  and  Wales.  Amongst  the 
Japatu-3c,  the  best  would  bo  Perlo  des  Blanches  (as  Elaine 
is  early),  and  Fair  Maid  of  Quernscy  might  ha  userul.  - 
J.  P.,  lAtneashirr. 

12744.  —  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for 
winter-  —The  only  way  is  to  keep  tholr  growth  as  back¬ 
ward  as  possible,  retarding  their  blossoming  bj  nipping 
the  shoots.— J.  P.,  Lancashire. 
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12562.  —  Potato  for  exhibition.  — - 
Novice”  will  not  succeed  in  getting  any 
Round  Potato  fit  to  exhibit  in  June.  About  the 
best  is  Early  Oxford,  but  that  will  not  be  ready, 
unless  unduly  forced,  and  at  the  risk  of  com¬ 
plete  failure.  The  early  Potatoes  are  the 
Kidney  variety,  and  the  best  of  them  is  the 
Ashleaf.  Myatt’s  and  Rivera’  are  good  and 
very  early,  but  Webbs’  is  spoken  of  as  the 
earliest,  having  been  raised  26  th  of  May.  The 
great  thing  to  attend  to  for  ensuring  success  is  to 
get  the  tubers  well  sprouted  before  planting  ; 
the  sprout  should  be  at  least  an  inch  long, 
strong,  and  crowned  with  green  buds. — J.  P., 
Lancashire. 

- Carter’s  early  Eight  Weeks  and  First  and  Best  arc, 

I  believe,  the  best  very  early  round  Potatoes.— E,  FIobdat 
12814.— Cucumbers.— The  following  are  the  best: 
Blue  Gown,  Marquis  of  Lome,  prolific  Tender  and  True, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  for  greenhouse  or  frame.  For  out-of- 
doors  the  following  are  goo<l :  Stockwoed  Ridge  and 
Donald  Beaton’s  Ridge.— C.  F.  D. 


REPLIES. 


12680.  —  Dictionary  of  garden  flowers.  —  A 
dictionary  of  garden  flowers,  with  coloured  plates, 
generally  goes  a  very  short  way  towards  representing 
them— there  are  so  many  flowers.  There  is  no  m^ern 
book  answering  the  description  given  by  you.  All  the 
new  plants  are  figured  in  the  Garden.  The  "English 
Flower  Garden,"  although  it  has  no  coloured  plates,  will 
help  }'ou.  It  contains  over  a  thousand  cuts,  and  nearly 
every  family  is  represented.— T.  D. 

12732  — Bats  In  attic. — If  the  hats  enter  through  an 
open  window  a  piece  of  tanned  netting  large  enough  to 
cover  the  aperture  will  suffice  te  keep  them  out,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  exclude  air.— A.  E.  A. 

12784.— Crickets  In. stove  house  —I  destroy  these 
by  cutting  thin  slices  of  bread,  w.iich  are  spread  thinly 
on  both  sides  with  phosphor  paste.  Cut  the  slices  into 
inch  squares  and  lay  them  about  where  the  insect  i  do 
most  mischief  — J.  D.  E. 

- Last  year  I  enquired  in  your  paper  how  to  rid  my 

house  of  hlackbectles,  and  from  the  answer,  in  June,  1^4, 
(with  very  small  faith).  1  sent  for  a  pot  of  Magic  Paste, 
coat  2s.  Cd  ,  and  applied  as  directed.  I  have  not  half-used 
the  quantity  sent,  and  yet  I  believe  I  have  not  a  beetle 
loft  in  the  house!  My  dubious  friends  say  "  Wait  till 
April  and  you  will  be  swarmed  again.*’  If  I  am  not  by 
June  I  must  write  again  to  your  emumns,  for  the  absence 
of  such  a  pest  must  not  be  enjoyed  in  silence.  I  imagine 
this  paste  will  destroy  crickets  as  well,  and  perhaps 
"  Reader."  in  Feb.  14,  may  like  to  try  its  eilccts?— E.  A. 

-  Hardeman’s  London  beetle  powder  is  effectual  if 

scattered  in  their  haunts.  Also  James’  phosphor  paste 
spread  on  bread  and  butter-  They  are  cure  to  cat  it,  and 
equally  sure  to  die.— T.  J.  W.,  Crouch  Hill. 

12631.  —  Pansy  growlngr.  —  Erratum.  —  On 
page 642,  in  my  answer  to  "X.  Y.a  ’’  query  about  Pansies,  I 
am  made  to  say  in  last  sentence,  "  I  do  not  think  the  Pansv 
cxhlusts  the  soil."  Now,  I  do  mean  to  say  distinctly,  that 
docs  oxhaust  the  soil,  and  to  grow  them  well  it 
.^ry  to  give  new  earth  or  to  so  jehShie 
ly  using  chemicals,  that  it  comW 'tti' 

..-A,  SW.^. 


12750.— Attifloial  ohemioal  manures. 
— If  “M.  M.”  has  failed  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  a  judicious  use  of  artificial  manures,  it 
must  be  because  he  has  not  used  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Generally  speaking,  inexperienced 
people  use  them  in  two  large  quantities,  which 
IS  worse  for  the  plants  than  using  too  llUle.  I 
should  advise  “  M.  M.”  to  get  some  of  Clay’s 
fertiliser  or  Amies’  chemical  manure,  and  use 
them  according  to  the  directions  sent  with 
every  packet,  but  by  no  means  to  exceed  the 
quantities  stated  by  the  manufacturers.  I  can 
also  strongly  recommend  the  Flora  Vita  for  the 
use  of  amateurs  and  especially  of  ladies.  It  i.4 
strengthening  to  plants  and  easily  applied.— 
J.  C.  C. 

12762.— Household  pets  in  suburban 
grsxdens.— 1  have  for  many  years  had  a 

fwden  walled  in  similar  to  “  J.  W.’a,”  and  what 
have  found  most  effioaoious  in  getting  rid  of 
the  grievance  complained  of,  and  also  in  driving 
away  small  birds,  which  are  very  often  destruc 
tive  to  rising  plots  of  seed  and  fruit,  is  to  keep 
a  small  dog,  and  teach  him  (and  he  will  very 
readilv  acquire  the  knowledge)  that  cats  and 
birds  have  no  business  in  the  garden.  He  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  patting  oats  and  birds  to 
flight  without  any  injury  to  them,  and  will  do 
great  benefit  to  the  garden,  and  cats  very  soon 
get  to  know,  and  B3Tdom  trespass,  where  dogs 
are  kept.  Even  at  night  time  when  my  dog  is 
quietly  sleeping  indoors  1  know  no  better 
remedy. — J.  G. 

-  I  think  “J.  W.,  Kilburn,”  may  pre¬ 
serve  his  bulbs  and  flowers  and  still  remain 
a  humane  man  ”  by  following  this  simple  plan. 
Let  him  make  a  small  shed  in  the  most  retired 
comer  of  his  garden  or  yard,  and  put  therein  a 
barrowfnl  of  perfectly  dry  sifted  earth,  a  few 
boards  of  old  packing  cases,  and  a  few  feet  of 
felt  or  corrugated  iron  will  be  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  provided  it  is  water-tight.  When  the  oats 
find  out  this  retreat,  and  feel  confident  that 
there  is  no  deception  or  ill-feeling,  they  will 
discontinne  to  scratch  up  the  flower  l^ds. — 
Catamoule. 

-  I  have  for  some  time  used  pepper  to  protect  mv 

garden  from  cats,  and  find  it  most  effectual.  I  scatter  it 
over  the  hods,  especially  near  the  odgts.  The  garden 
syringe,  where  practicable,  is  a  good  weapon,  as  cold 
water  administered  by  this  means  does  the  cats  no  harm. 
— M.  M.,  Dover. 

12776. — GflS  Lime. — This'  must  be  very 
cautiously  used  in  a  garden.  What  would  be  a 
moderate  dressing,  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  dug  would  kill  anything  planted 
on  it  immediately  after.  It  is  evidently  of  un 
certain  strength,  as  the  market  gardeners  near 
London,  who  use  quantities  of  it  annually, 
sometimes  put  on  too  much,  and  lose  a  crop. 
It  ought  to  be  put  on  the  OTonnd  two  or  three 
months  before  it  is  cropped,  and  even  then  the 
dressing  must  not  be  too  heavy. — J.  D.  E. 

12761.— Glazlngf  grreenhouaes.— If  your 
correspondent  is  about  patting  up  greenhouses, 
in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  based  on  practical 
experience,  he  cannot  adopt  a  more  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  extravagant  method  than  using  copper 
clips.  I  have  seen  scores  of  18  by  20  panes  of 
glass  (21  oz.)  blown  oat  and  smashed  to  pieces 
where  this  method  has  been  adopted.  If  your 
correspondent  could  visit  the  interior  of  one 
such  glazed  house  when  a  cold  gusty  wind 
was  blowing,  and  rain  falling,  to  note  the 
temperature  of  house,  motiou  of  plants,  he  will 
have  seen  quite  enough.  The  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory  method  I  know  of  is  to  bed  the 
glass  in  first-rate  putty,  or,  better  still,  red  and 
white  lead,  using  4  copper  or  brass  sprigs  to 
each  eqaarejiipne  on  either  side,  about  li*iach 
from  the  botit9m,^aM  each  comer.  No 

top  phety  sliobLliUie  Uaod,  but  in  its  place  two 
coats  of  igoGd  r^iut  wfth  a  very  sparing  amount  of 
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turps  in  it ;  if  done  in  dry  weather  this  will  be 
found  eminently  satisfactory,  very  durable,  and 
in  the  long  run  by  far  the  cheapest.  It  requires 
only  a  couple  of  coats  of  paint  at  long  intervals 
to  last  a  lifetime. — F.  W.  S.,  Evading. 

- For  the  benefit  of  Jas.  Loveland  I  will 

give  my  experience  of  the  slating  system.  About 
three  years  ago  I  built  a  greenhouse,  25  feet  by 
10  feet,  on  the  above  system,  by  advice,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  simplicity  and  the 
easiness  with  which  it  could  be  repaired  when 
broken  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  first  winter 
brought  me  the  same  misfortunes  that  your 
frieud  experienced — viz.,  the  house  lost  heat, 
the  wet  came  in,  and  the  wind  blow  through  the 
cracks,  and  several  squares  of  glass  were  blown 
out,  keeping  me  in  dread  lest  the  roof  should  be 
taken  off.  I  got  the  roof  altered  to  the  old 
system  of  rabbet  and  putty,  and  it  is  all  I  can 
desire,  having  had  two  winters  without  the 
slightest  misfortune.  A  gentleman  residing 
about  5  miles  away  from  here  also  had  one 
built  on  the  slating  system.  The  first  severe 
storm  entirely  took  the  roof  off.  Ho  has  now 
adopted  the  same  system  as  1  have.— F.  IT., 
Hull. 

- The  system  of  which  I  have  ex¬ 
perience  is  called  the  “  Victoria  Dry  Glazing,” 
and  it  is  simply  perfect,  for  not  cne  drop  of 
rain  can  come  in,  and  even  the  internal  wet 
passes  out  instead  of  running  down  and  dripping 
inside.  Like  many  other  good  ideas,  it  is 
extremely  simple,  and  is  so  contrived  that  no 
wind  can  penetrate,  and,  lastly,  it  is  very 
cheap  ;  and  all  the  wood  being  under  cover  the 
outlay  for  painting  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. — 
Lao\'  Solomon. 

12517.— Majiure  from  eeulh  oloset.— 
From  personal  experience  Imay  say  that  manure 
from  an  earth  closet  maybe  used  for  anything  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  especially  for  the  Borecole 
and  Brassica  tribe.  In  this  neighbourhood 
Onions  are  very  successfully  grown,  and  night 
soil  forms  the  chief  compost  or  manure  they 
use.  For  old  tilled  ground  it  is  highly  beneficial, 
as  it  seems  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  plants 
in  general,  and  to  renovate  the  soil.  Provided 
no  ashes  are  used  it  is  a  high-class  fertiliser  in 
the  fiower  garden,  and  meets  the  requirements  of 
plants  that  want  substantial  food.  I  have  used 
it  for  soft- wooded  plants  while  giving  their  final 
shift  into  blooming  plants,  and  the  trial  has 
proved  successful. — Thoma.s  Lowe. 

12820— Oement  for  hot- water  pipes.— 
Well-made  joints  of  good,  fresh  Portland  cement 
answer  very  well.  If  you  have  failed  to  make 
it  answer  the  joints  were  badly  made  or  the 
cement  you  used  was  stale.  It  should  be  used 
from  a  fresh-opened  barrel.  Many  use  cement 
made  from  iron  filings,  which,  when  properly 
made,  will  last  as  long  as  the  pipes.  It  sets 
hard  in  a  few  hours,  but  the  making  of  thi.s 
sort  of  joints  should  only  be  entrusted  to  ex¬ 
perienced  men. — J.  C.  C. 

12616.— Mealy  bugf  on  vlneB.— Seeing  an 
article  under  the  above  heading  in  Gardening 
Illustrated,  of  February  14, 1  send  you  my  ex¬ 
perience,  which  may  prevent  someone  from  killing 
his  vines  by  the  application  of  paraffin.  Some 
years  ago  I  coated  slightly  with  a  paint-brnsh  a 
vine  infected  with  mealy  bug.  It  did  kill  the 
bug,  and  also  killed  the  vine  outright— not  a 
bud  came.  I  have  cleared  one  vinery  of  bug 
with  an  application  of  coal  tar  boiled  with 
double  its  bulk  of  clay  and  water.  Coal  tar 
does  not  injure  the  vine  when  at  rest. — J.  M.  G., 
Abuthnott. 


BIRDS. 

QUESTION'S. 

12C20. — Ailing  goldfinch.— I  have  had  a  goldfinch 
about  three  years,  and  have  bred  with  it  twice.  Three 
days  it  began  to  bo  mopish,  and  the  fourth  day  I  fravc 
it  a  drop  of  castor  oil.  It  died  an  hour  afterwards,  and  I 
found  it  had  lost  a  lot  of  flesh,  its  breastbone  bcinv  very 
sharp  ;  round  the  vent  it  was  all  yoliow.  I  have  fed  it 
regularly  on  hemp,  cole,  and  canarv  seed  mixed.  I  have 
kept  a  number  of  birds  for  several  years,  and  have  lost 
several  canaries  iu  the  way  described.  I  shall  be  grateful 
if  anyone  can  assist  me.— Ooldfinch. 

12621. — Canary-— My  canary  appears  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  is  led  regularly  on  the  ordiuaiy-  canary  seed,  varied  i 
slightly  by  bread,  cold  Potato,  and  Watercress. /B3^h^ 
a  bath  daily  in  cold  water,  an. I  a  small  bi  i ck  of  Knt  is 
in  his  cage,  which  he  occasion  lily  peck”,  at. 
been  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  with  scarcely  any  | 
feathers  on  his  bead,  and  I  am  getting:  rather  uneasy  about 


him.  I  don’t  think  ho  is  troubled  with  insects.  A  friend 
has  recommended  me  to  rub  pure  lard  on  the  bird’s  head  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  to  do  this,  as  the  fright  might  prove  fatal 
to  him. — J,  J.  L. 

12622.— BreedlnjT  canaries  In  outdoor  aviary 
—I  would  bo  glad  to  know  through  an  early  edition  of 
Gardenino  il  it  is  possible  to  breed  canaries  in  an 
outdoor  adary  (the  county  is  North  Staffordshire)?  The 
aviary  la  an  outhouso  built  of  bricks,  and  is  open  only  to 
the  south  ;  it  is  about  4  feet  by  4  fe<:  t  and  6  feet  high.— 
An  Old  Subscribek.  [Send  your  otb'.r  questions  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  tiie  rules,  and  wc  will  ittsort  them  J 

REPLIES. 

125 i:k— Outdoor  aviary.— The  best  of 
all  aviaries  are  those  constructed  in  three 
departments  all  capable  of  being  entirely 
separated  from  one  another— a  wooden  house 
with  a  skylight  for  roosting,  a  glasshouse  in 
front,  and  an  entirely  open  wire  structure  in 
front  of  this,  which,  if  space  permit,  may  be 
planted  with  small- leaved  evergreens,  such  as 
Box.  In  buildings  of  this  description  many 
birds  from  the  tropics  will  live  and  thrive  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat  or  protection.  Should 
“  Sonthsea’s  ”  space,  or  any  other  considera¬ 
tion,  necessitate  an  aviary  on  a  smaller  scale, 
lot  him,  if  possible,  obtain  a  site  looking  south, 
and  construct  there  a  wooden  house  with  a 
sloping  roof  and  a  wire  front.  The  wood  used 
should  be  inch  matchboard,  lined  inside  with 
inch  stuff  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  draught. 
In  addition  to  this  a  layer  of  felt  between  the 
double  boards  of  the  roof  will  afford  great  pro¬ 
tection,  and,  if  the  roof  fall  at  an  angle  suffi¬ 
ciently  great,  the  top  of  the  house  will  l)e  cosy 
even  in  a  bleak  winter  wind.  Wire  netting 
should  be  avoided  ;  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
end  and  safer  to  have  strong  galvanised  wire 
work  made  to  fit.  The  door  should  be  in  front, 
and  if  a  trap  be  made  on  the  ground  level  it  will 
l)e  found  useful  in  feeding  and  clearing  out 
the  dirt.  The  wirearork  should  commence 
about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  which 
should  b6  cemented  and  kept  strewn  with 
sharp  sand.  Pine  branches  in  leaf  will  be 
found  best  for  nesting  and  roosting  pur¬ 
poses.  Into  an  aviary  of  this  description 
the  following  birds  may  be  introduced  ; 
but  if  Southsea  ”  intends  an  attempt 
at  breeding  certain  sorts  of  an  aggressive 
nature  must  be  kept  away.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
advise  him  further  on  any  point  which  may 
trouble  him Seed-eating  birds  ;  Java  sparrow, 
indigo  finch,  nonpareil,  paradise,  and  pin-tailed 
Whydah  birds  ;  Virginian  nightingale,  crimson- 
crested  cardinal,  green  cardinal,  scarlet  Tanegar, 
rose-breasted  troopial,  weavers,  Budgerigar, 
Turquoisine,  red  rump,  cockatiel,  love  birds. 
Insectivorous  :  Oriole.^,  red- winged  starling, 
black  Bui  Bui,  red-cheeked  Bal-bnl,  mino  bird, 
blue  robin,  American  robin,  mocking-bird, 
crested  quail,  Pekin  nightingale  (exquisite 
songster).  The  above  are  all  birds  easily 
obtainable,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
whole  of  them  have  c.ome  unscithed  through 
winters  when  the  thermometer  in  my  aviaries 
showed  for  days  in  succession  20  degs.  to  30  degs, 
of  frost — W.  S., 

12512.— Breeding  out  -  throats.- Your 
corresjwndent,  “E.  S.  H.’s,”  birds  are  evidently 
not  home  birds,  or  he  would  tell  a  different  tale 
about  the  egg  food.  If,  hofvever,  he  continues 
to  scatter  a  little  egg  among  the  seed,  a  taste  for 
it  will  soon  be  developed.  A  few  small  meal¬ 
worms  may  be  given  occasionally  before  the 
birds  commence  to  sit,  and  ants’  eggs,  obtainable 
of  most  bird  dealers,  should  be  a  steady  item 
in  the  bill  of  fare.  Cut-throats,  if  tame,  will 
breed  readily,  and  prove  exceedingly  prolific  in 
an  ordinary  canary  cage  ;  but  they  will  not 
permit  an^  touching  of  the  neat  or  impertinent 
curiosity  m  their  family  affairs.  Let  “E,  S.  H.” 
hang  the  birds  in  a  light  position  away  from 
draughts,'  and  supply  them  with  a  little  broken 
straw  and  Moss,  keeping  the  birds  well  fed  with 
such  nourishing  food  as  meal-worms  or  ants’ 
eggs  until  the  nest  is  built  and  the  first  two  or 
three  eggs  laid.  During  incubation  it  is  well, 
while  giving  plenty  of  soft  food,  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  meal-worms  and  diminish  the 
quantity  of  ants’  eggs,  as  too  high  feeding  may 
cause  desertion  of  the  nest.  When  the  young 
are  hatched,  which  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
eleventh  day  from  the  laying  of  the  last  egg, 
increase  the  supply  of  ants’  eggs,  which  should 
be  warm  water,  < 

yii'lO^<il^f  egg»  and  give  meal-won 
sioqifIVv ^ome  birds  do  not  take 


persuading  them  to  take  it,  as  until  a  relish  is 
developed  they  will  probably  not  attempt  breed¬ 
ing. — W.  S. 

POULTRY,  RABBITS,  &o. 

POULTRY  KEEPING  TO  PAY. 

A.s  1  see  you  devote  a  small  B)>aco  in  your  paper 
to  poultry,  and  as  I  often  read  and  bear  of 
^ople  asking  the  question  “  Do  poultry  pay  ?” 
I  send  you  a  correct  account  of  my  experience 
on  a  small  scale  for  twelve  months,  commencing 
from  the  let  January  to  3lst  December,  1884, 
with  ten  hens— namely, two  light  Brahmas,  two 
Cochins,  six  Brahma  Dorkings — and  one  silver- 
grey  Dorking  cock.  I  have  a  good  Grass  run  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  a  suitable  place 
covered  over  for  the  poultry  to  peck  and  dust 
themselves  in.  This  consists  of  lime  rubbish 
and  roadside  sand,  and  they  always  have  plenty 
of  water  to  drink.  I  feed  them  three  times  a 
day.  The  first  feed  is  of  bran  and  meal  scalded, 
or  meal  and  Potatoes  ;  the  second  and  third 
feeds  are  of  crushed  Indian  Corn,  with  Barley 
sometimes  added,  and  also  small  Potatoes,  house 
scraps,  Cabbages,  and  other  things  out  of  the 
garden.  I  brought  out  from  throe  sittings 
27  chickens.  Home  I  sold  and  the  others  I  have 
now  laying,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  state¬ 
ment  below,  I  have  had  1,115  eggs,  and  made 
a  profit  of  £3  149.  7d.,  so  that  they  have  not 
done  badly.  I  may  also  state  that  poultry 
manure,  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  I  have 
found  to  be  an  excellent  fertiliser  for  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  have  had  large  and  good  crops. 
Another  year  1  intend  making  an  additional 
run  and  keeping  a  lot  of  pure  Brahma  and 
Cochins. 

Rickipt^. 


£  p.  d. 
4  12  11 
0  15  0 
0  6  0 


0  7 
2  0 


1115  esrps.  at  Id.  oich . 

6  fowl-i  killed,  at  (ki.  eaih  . 

8  chickens  sold,  nine  weeks  old,  at  9d.  each 
4  chlckern  killed,  seven  weeks  old,  at  8d.  e.ach. 

4  pullets  killed . 

Present  stock  —15  fowls  an  1  1  cook,  at  2).  C 1.  . 


E'.rRNDITTTRS. 

Commenced  with  10  hens  and  1  cock,  at  2s-  flJ  . 
10  measure.s  crushed  corn,  60  Ih.,  at  3j.  lOd. 

2  icco-sures  Barley,  at  5i . 

Mexl  and  bran . 

To  Balance  . 


James  C.  Keilsiiaw. 
Brnolc  Filln^  Buiihuyg,  Cheshire. 
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QUESTIONS. 

l26-2:i.— Golden-pencilled  Hamburg. -What  aro 
the  chief  points  of  a  cock  and  hen  golden-pencilled  Ham¬ 
burg  for  exhibition?— n.\Mn('Kn. 

12024.— Sneezing  pullet.— I  have  a  pullet  which  is 
continually  snevxing ;  can  you  tall  mo  what  Is  the  cjuiso 
and  how  to  prevent  it? — Hascbobo. 

12626.— Preserving  eggs.— Will  any  render  give  me 
a  reliable  receipt  for  preserving  eggs?— U.  T.  P.  < 

12C2C.— Ducks  losing  their  feathers.— Will  any 
reader  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  ducks  losin/  thoir  foathe^^  ? 
How  should  I  treat  them?  I  feci  th-mi  on  Indian  Meal 
mornings,  and  Indian  Corn  at  nights.— J.  B. 

12C27. — Rearing  turkeys  — I  am  interested  in  the 
reply  to  the  question  on  the  breeding  of  turke  s  (ace 
No.  308).  T  tiled  it  last  year  with  fair  sncco.ss.the  birdswero 
fine,  large,  and  strong,  f  failed  entirely,  ho w<;vcr,  in  getting 
them  fat  for  Christmas.  Although  they  Inui  a.s  much 
Maize  and  Rice  meal  as  they  could  c:it  they  were  only 
half  fat.  C.ui  you  advise*  mo  how  to  proceed  with  better 
results  for  next  winter  ?—SuB.'<CRrBBR. 

12028.— Filmy  matter  on  rabbits’  eyes  — .Mv 
rabbits,  two  months  old,  have  a  filmy  matter  over  the  cycs. 
C.\n  any  reader  tell  ino  the  cau  c  and  the  remo  ly  ? — 

REPLIES. 

12560.— Rearing  young  turkeys. — 
These  birds  often  prove  very  delicate  indeed, 
and  unless  great  care  and  scrupulous  cleanliness 
be  strictly  adhered  to  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
good  returns.  A  turkey  hen  sits  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  days.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
remove  the  chickens  to  a  peu  ;  but  let  them  be 
nested  well  first.  Then  remove  to  a  snug  coop, 
which  should  be  placed  in  fresh  dry  ground 
every  day,  and  let  the  box  part  have  its  back 
to  the  wind.  The  ground  under  the  coop  should 
bo  strewn  with  sawdust  or  dry  earth,  renewed 


every  day.  The  hen  should  first  have  a  good 
meal  of  corn  or  soft  food,  and  then  the  chicks 
ried,  and  mixed  1  m^«ti^'l^^ti|rQ)icatmeal  well  soaked  in  ale  and 

-  ’ -  i^yiEatM,.n>ixedi  dry  with  a£alo^)^  crumbs  and 

_  _  ..  . _ _ rfefd  boiie'(f  IcNof^  Continue  this 

sofr^J,  but  “  E.  S.  H.”  must  occasionally  with 
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barley-meal  or  Spratt’a  poultry  food  ;  after 
which  gradually  do  away  with  the  eggs,  and 
introduce  grain  ;  dredge  wheat  is  very  good. 
A  little  rice  now  and  then  helps  to  prevent 
diarrhoea.  Be  very  careful  about  the  water 
being  always  fresh  and  clean,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  iron  tonic  may  be  added  once  or 
twice  a  week.  A  few  drops  of  Parrish’s 
chemical  food  is  as  good  as  anything  in  the 
shape  of  tonics.  Likewise  a  little  spice  condi¬ 
ment  should  be  mixed  in  the  soft  food,  as  it 
gives  stamina  to  resist  wet  and  cold.  If  a  run 
in  the  grass  is  desirable,  choose  a  fine  day  for 
the  indulgence,  as  walking  through  wet  grass 
for  any  length  of  time  is  most  injurious  to 
the  youngsters.  The  hen  also  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ramble  at  will,  or  she  will  soon 
leave  the  weakly  ones  to  perish  behind.  Cramp 
causes  the  death  of  many  young  tnrkeys.  If 
taken  in  time,  and  the  feet  dipped  in  any  kind 
of  spirit  (which  should  also  be  well  rubbed  in), 
and  the  bird  is  placed  in  a  basket  before  the 
fire  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  generally  recovers. 
Roup,  however,  is  the  worse  disease  to  which 
young  turkeys  are  subject,  and  is  easily  detected 
by  swollen  heads,  with  fetid  discharge  from  the 
eyes  and  nostrils.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  patient  be  isolated  at  once,  as  roup  is  most 
infecting ;  in  fact,  we  strongly  recommend 
killing  the  bird  at  once.  If  a  cure  be  attempted 
confine  in  a  warm,  dry  place  (in  the  kitchen  in 
a  hamper  is  the  best),  and  bathe  the  head  with 
warm  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
carbolic  acid  has  been  mixed.  The  eyes  should 
be  afterwards  sponged  with  clean  water.  Feed 
on  the  most  nutritious  food,  and  a  little  sherry 
in  the  drinking  water  often  does  good  by  keeping 
the  strength  up. — Andalusian, 

12559.  —  Privet  berries  icjurlous  to 
fowls. — We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
Privet  berries  are  not  good  for  fowls.  We  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  shrub  to  plant  round  or 
in  a  poultry  run — that  is,  if  the  run  is  confined 
and  not  of  grass,  as  the  fowls  will  certainly  eat 
the  leaves  off  as  far  as  they  can  reach.  If, 
however,  the  birds  have  plenty  of  grass,  they 
will  not  trouble  to  pluck  the  leaves  off  shrubs, 
and  it  is  then  only  requisite  to  plant  those 
which  do  not  bear  any  berries,  such  as  the 
Laurel.  To  hide  a  wired  in  mn  the  only  plan 
is  tc  plant  about  10  inches  from  the  wire, 
which,  with  a  little  trimming  now  and  then, 
will  be  all  that  is  required. — Andalusian. 

12655.— Oramp  in  ohiokens.  —  Perhaps 
*'  W.  W.”  keeps  his  chicks  on  a  boarded  floor, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  an  outhouse.  They  should  be 
sheltered  from  wet,  but  require  liberty  to 
scratch  about,  and  like  a  run  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  day  on  a  lawn  or  other  short  grass. 
Chicks  kept  on  boards  entirely  are  sxire  to  have 
cramp  before  they  are  a  fortnight  old.  Early 
chicks  are  easily  reared  on  a  south  border.  Put 
a  piece  of  board  under  the  coop  for  the  hen  to 
brood  them  on,  (this  should  be  kept  very  clean), 
and  the  chicks  will  do  the  garden  no  harm  by 
scratching  about. — E.  J.  L. 

-  Cramp  in  chickens  is  very  easily 

cured  bv  keeping  them  in  a  basket  or  box,  with 
warm,  dry  sand,  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
bathing  their  feet  in  warm  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  the  toes  being  rubbed  and  spread 
out  gently  while  in  the  water.  The  following 
tonic  may  be  given  with  their  food,  a  pinch 
at  a  time  2  oz.  Peruvian  bark,  1  oz.  citrate 
of  iron,  1  oz.  gentian,  2  oz.  Pimento,  1  oz. 
cayenne  ;  powder  and  mix. — M.  A.  E. 


AQUARIA. 


In  Vol.  I.  of  Oardeninu  Illu.stratkd  wo 
endeavoured  to  explain,  in  a  series  of  articles, 
how  an  aquarium  should  be  commenced,  main¬ 
tained,  and  studied.  The  volume  being  now 
entirely  out  of  print,  and  the  questions  from 
our  subscribers  still  coming  in,  asking  for 
information  relative  to  aquaria,  we  address  our 
readers  again  npon  the  subject ;  and  shonld  the 
suggestions  appear  to  some  to  be  a  repe¬ 
tition  we  ask  their  indulgence,  and,  in  ex¬ 
cuse,  point  out  that  new  readers  have  multi¬ 
plied  to  such  an  extent  that  very  many  thou¬ 
sands  have  not  read  the  previous  articles,  and 
we  also  believe  that  to  those  who,  Uk^onrselves, 
really  delight  in  the  pleasure  of  d^rvhig 
collecting  objects  I’cs  ius  aquhin^an^tiWgy  ^s  am 
fall  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  all  writte£ 
descriptions  of  the  developments  and  changes 


that  take  place  in  the  plants  and  animals  in  the 
aquarium  never  fail  to  be  interesting.  We  hope 
they  will  even  evoke  a  spirit  of  emulation  which 
may  tempt  some  of  our  readers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  columns  of  Gardening  Illustrated 
to  give  their  experience,  and  so  tell  others  of 
their  success,  and  how  it  was  accomplished.  As 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  for  the  ponds  to  be 
covered  with  the  plants  suitable  for  an 
aquarium,  and  the  genial  weather  is  tempting 
forth  the  aquatic  insects,  we  suggest  that 
those  intending  to  start  an  aquarium  should 
decide  where  they  intend  placing  it.  The 
twsition  of  the  aquarium  in  relation  to  the 
light  is  an  essential  element  to  success — in  fact, 
it  will  be  a  failure  altogether  unless  the  position 
is  suitable.  A  northern  aspect  is  the  best ;  next 
to  that,  north  east ;  lastly,  north-west.  Any 
other  position  will  entail  failure,  because  the 
heat  of  the  sun  will  cause  a  confervoid  growth 
to  appear  which  will  soon  mar  all  the  beauty  of 
the  aquarium,  and  also  render  the  lives  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  unbearable.  Wo  advise  our  readers 
to  commence  with  a  small  one  that  can  easily 
be  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  thus  be  started 
afresh,  until  the  balance  of  life  in  it  can  be 
maintained  without  changing  the  water.  No 
body  should  attempt  to  have  an  aquarium  with¬ 
out  understanding  that,  once  started,  it  must 
be  rendered  self-supporting — that  is  to  say,  the 
position  and  contents  must  be  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  natural  laws,  and  by  that  means  the 
water  will  remain  clear,  the  animals  will  live, 
and  the  plants  will  grow  without  any  more 
attention,  N.  K.  G. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice.  —  S(>»n«  oj  our  reacU'-s  tend  -us  quettlont  to 
which,  either  on  account  of  their  vaguenets  or  tvant  of 
general  interest,  or  because  they  refer  to  matters  entirely 
outside  the  province  o/GARt>KNiNO,  we  do  not  give  I'lcue  in 
our  query  column.  These  vdU  be  dealt  with  under  the 
heading  “  To  Correspoiidents.”  All  queries  sent  to  us  are 
noticed,  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  supply  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired  —Eo. 

[We  regret  that  owing  to  pressure  on  our  s^ce  we 
cannot  at  once  find  room  for  many  valuable  contributions 
that  have  reached  us.] 

OAaoKN  DICTIONARY  (J.  P.,  LancoeAife).— Thanlcs  for 
re])ly.  The  book  you  mention,  however,  is  not  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  we  are  quite  of  your  opinion  that  it  is  not 

good  enough. - Kosss  struck  in  BorriiGS  {Lathom).— 

Roses  struck  in  bottles  should  be  potted  in  small  eo’s  to 

begin  with  ;  a  mixture  of  sweet  loam  and  sand  is  beet. - 

WuiTK  Jasmins  (A  Constunt  Reader)  — You  do  not  say 
what  the  Jasmine  is.  Some  species  of  White  Jasmine  are 
quite  hardy  in  our  country,  while  others  require  the 

highest  stove  temperature. - Daffodil  (W.  G.).— Any 

Daffodils  that  will  do  in  the  open  air  will  also  do  in  a  cool 
greenhouce,  but  generally  the  Italian  kind  and  Its  furms 
and  the  Jonquil,  noth  large  and  small,  are  chosen  for  this 

purpose. - Raising  ualp-hardt  annuau  [F.  W.  S.).— 

We  will  attend  to  your  suggestion,  and  publish  an  article 

such  as  you  describe  soon. - Wi.ytkr  Honrtsucklk 

(J/.  T.  /r.).— The  Winter  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fragran- 
tissima)  figured  recently  in  Qardknino,  should  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  large  tree  or  shrub  nurseries  in  town  or 
oountry  ;  in  fact,  anv  good  nurseryman  ought  to  be  able  to 

get  it  for  you. - Yew  trees  (AT.  E.  S.).— They  should  be 

trimmed  as  soon  as  possible. - Silvbry-liavkd  Sun¬ 

flower  (A.  Sj^rling)  —Try  Mr.  Thompson,  Tavern  Street, 

Ipswich. - Ber-rerpino  (Queen  Bee).— We  do  not  know 

tns  address. - Plan  drawing  (M.  Af.  Yates).— We  can¬ 

not  recommend  tradesmen  ;  you  should  seek  a  local  man. 
— «-AETRR8  (Westlothian).  —  See  replies  in  pp.  642-3, 

Feb.  14th. - Paraffin  for  fruit  trebs  (Mrs.  Reed).— 

The  proportion  of  paraffin  in  the  weak  solution  referred  to 
in  the  answer  to  query  12641  should  be  a  wineglassful  to 
4  gallons  of  soft  water.  Keep  the  solution  well  mixei 

while  applying  it  to  the  trees. - Oardkn  soil  (F.  M.  R) 

You  may  eaauy  overdo  the  dressing  of  coal  ashes,  but 
they  are  not  in  excess  In  the  sampTo  of  soil  you  send, 

which  appears  to  be  good. - Trratment  of  Camellias 

(Derrv).— Much  better  results  are  obtained  by  planting 
Camellias  out  in  the  borders  of  a  cool  house,  and  we 
should  advise  you  to  follow  this  course  if  you  can.  See 

also  reply  to  question  12701  in  Jan.  21.  p.  650. - Honey 

COMPANY  (F.  /foweZi).— Offices,  17,  King  William  Street, 
Strand - Boiler  (j.  R  ).— Why  not  apply  to  him  person¬ 
ally  ? - Water  plants  (Q.  T.  C’.).— Robert  Kennedy, 

Covent  Garden. - Distinouishing  Rohes  (J.  S.). — 

Obtain  a  good  Rose  nurseryman’s  catalogue,  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cro«.^— Ginger  beer  plant 
(Constant  Reader).— We  do  not  know  the  plant  you  allude 
to.  If  you  send  us  a  piece  of  it  we  may  be  able  to  help 

you. - Fuchsia  (J.  IKilson).— Most  probably  the  variety 

you  first  had  sportM  into  another  similar  to  R^of  Castile. 

- Cttisds  r  acemosub  (L.D.).— Prune  in  the  stems  and  use 

healthy  soil  only,  not  artificial  manure. - Gkbbnuoubb 

BUILDING  (ir.  SfoArsr).— Your  plan  seems  right  The  pro¬ 
portions,  however,  should  be  considered  in  strict  relation 
to  the  kinds  of  plants  you  want  to  grow.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  what  you  mean  about  “  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,”  but  Bcarccly  need  ssy  that  the  influence  of  the  sun 
in  such  cases  is  very  errat.  The  glazing  you  name  we 
have  heard  nothing  against ;  21-inch  glass  is  b<  st  for  a 
gool  bnuse.  If  this  answer  does  not  pvc  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  want  write  your  question  a  little  more 
fully,  and  make  your  drawings  bigger  than  a  Pea  seed  ; 
ye  shall  then  be  happy  to  ask  our  readers  to  help  > 
♦-/^jkx>TCH  Hockem  (Wm.  Thomion).—Ttie  writer  ot 
Mj^ote  referred  to  is  not  a  DurBerymit.<r^  :Hot 

lelrifilaots,  but  you  can  get  them  frbiii  ErfthbUigh' and 
London  nurserymen  who  ^w  hardy  flow^.p-7rOpr 
X).— Yon  sucousSiin'lJeTBkp- 


SHOOTS  FROM  HyaCINTUS  (F. 


log  good  Hyacinth  bulbs  is  very  doubtful,  and  as  they  can 
be  iMught  so  cheaplv  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble. 

- Silver  Sand  (F.  F.),— We  are  not  acquainted  with 

the  sand  used  by  glass-makers,  and  do  not  know  whether 
It  Is  identical  with  that  used  by  florists  ;  the  latter  is  a 

sharp,  white  sand. - Manurino  Roses  (IV.  C.  B.).— You 

have  probably  given  an  overdose  of  the  oonoentrated 
manure  you  mention.  You  had  better,  as  you  suggest, 

remove  a  portion  of  the  top-soil. - Treatmuit  or 

Cyclamens  (IV.  C.  B ).— Abundant  information  on  the 
subfect  is  contained  in  the  pages  of  Gardenieo.  See 

“  Winter  Flowering  Plants,"  Feb.  7th. - Jam  jars  for 

Chbysantukmums (IF.  E.  C.).— No;  glazed  pots. especially 
when  glazed  inside,  are  not  at  all  suitable  tor  plant  cul¬ 
ture. - Lkather-parinos  for  kitciirn  garden  (0. 

A'l'anf).— No  ;  there  is  ve^  little  nutriment  in  them. - 

Alu)tmbnt  (ft.  B.  H'.). — We  fear  wo  cannot  advise  you  in 
the  matter.  If  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  opinion  of 
the  solicitor  in  question  your  best  and  safest  plan  would 

be  to  consult  another. - Brier  or  Manbtti  Stock  fok 

BUDDING  (A',  y.  Z.y—lt  is  difficult  to  advise  you  which  is 
the  best,  as  one  Stock  is  more  suitable  to  certain  soils  than 
to  others.  Manetti  finds  most  favour,  and  can  be  bought 

at  any  Itose  nursery. - Geass  seed  not  oerminatins 

(Daisy).— Ab  you  sowed  the  seeds  both  in  heat  and  in  the 
open  ground  we  think  that  they  oould  not  have  bMo 
good,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  rely  on  them  this  season. 

- Raising  Eucalyptus  and  Oonifbrb  (J/torma)  —  Euca 

lyptus  is  raised  from  seed  ;  the  others  you  name  are  Alyi 
raised  from  seed,  but  you  will  probably  find  it  easy  to  get 
small  plants  of  all  of  them  at  a  low  price  from  any  tree 

nurseries. - Sowing  Sweet  Peas  {A  Young  Oardeneri— 

Sweet  Peas  required  to  bloom  in  the  middle  of  June 

shonld  be  sown  In  September. - Time  of  plantiko 

Gladiolus  (Minoosh).— By  no  means  keep  your  Oladiolas 
bulbs  in  lioxes  until  the  autumn.  The  best  time  to  pi  am 

is  April  or  May. - Revk  d’Or  in  open  air  (X.  Y.  Z  ) - 

Yes ;  R^ve  d’Or  will  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm 
situation  ;  all  the  better  if  placed  a^nst  a  warm  wall. 

- Increasing  Rhubarb  (Lords  wood). —Rhnbsah  U 

readily  increased  by  division  of  the  crowns  and  the  root*, 
the  smallest  of  which,  if  they  are  carefully  divided,  will 
grow.— Ed. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  Canne.— We  oannot  name 
your  plant  aocuiately  from  such  a  scrap,  but  it  looks  lik*- 

a  species  of  Eriogonnm. - A'erfuna.— Romulea  Bulbo- 

oodium. - South  Devon.  —  Azara  microphylla.  The 

Violet  is  interesting,  but  worthless  compared  with  garden 
varieties.  The  absence  of  a  protracted  spell  of  frost  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  of  the  bulbs  being  so  luxuriant  this 

year. - CA<u.  IToofsfoN.— Apparently  a  Croton.  Will  not 

live  in  a  sitting-room  for  any  length  of  time. - T.  E.  F.— 

Apparently  a  good  sort  of  white  Cineraria. - F.  Af.  ft.— 

Garrya  elliptica. - AfinoosA.— Apparent  y  a  leaf  of  an 

Abutilon.— T.  M.  Burke.—  Most  Is  flypnum  tamarisci- 

num  ;  Polyanthus  is  a  Hose  In  Hose  variety. - Col. 

(Fo/kesfon<).— Grevillea  robusta.  un  Australian  plant. - 

II  T.  E.—l,  Polypodium  vulgare  ;  2,  Lastrea  Fillx 
mas.  ;  S,  Lastrea  dUatata ;  4,  BleoLnum  spicant. 

CatalOffues  received.— SAow  and  Fancy  Pansies, 
Pinks,  and  other  Florists'  Flowers.  Wm.  Paul  and  Bon. 

Crossflat  Nursery,  Paisley. - Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

James  Yates,  Little  Underbank,  Stockport, - Pansies. 

Carnations.  Dahlias,  ±c.  John  Sutherland,  Victoria 

Nurseries,  Lenaie,  N.B. - Vegetable  and  Flou'er  Seeds,  Ac. 

P.  J.  Kane,  Kells,  Meath. - Jersey  Chrysanthemums.  H. 

Elliott,  Springfleld  Nursery,  St.  Heller’s - I^risti' 

Flowers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  dc.  John 

Forbes.  Hawick,  N.B. - General  Catalogue.  Harrison 

and  Sons,  Leicester. - Floral  Gems,  New  and  Rare 

African  Plants,  Blackberries,  and  Chintu  Yam  Viccara 

Collyer  and  Co.,  Central  Hall,  Leiceater. - Agricultural 

Sleds.  Waite,  Nash,  and  Huggins,  Southwark  Street, 
London. 


U  HUB  ARB,  good  roots,  early  Albert  aud 
,  „  Vlotorlas,  28.  M.  per  dozen ;  Seakale,  good  roota,  la.  aud 
la.  M.  per  doz. ;  Asparagus  plants,  Oonover^s  OolomaL  2jrearB, 

OtRAWlERRlfiS,  strong  plants.  Vicomte 
President,  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Elton  Pii>e. 
3e.  6d.  per  lOa  carriage  free. -8.  COOPER 

Hadlelgh,  Suffolk. 

TTARDY  CLIMBERS.- -Clematis  (white),  Blue 

-•J-  Passion-flower,  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  yellow  Jessa¬ 
mine,  white  ditto,  American  Blackberry,  Vinca  eleganttasima, 
Cotoneaster.  Periplooa,  Pyracanthus  (red-berried),  Virginian 
Creeper,  New  Veitohii  (clings  to  wall),  Iries  ana  Socremo- 
carpus,  all  good  strong  esUblished  plants,  2  and  S  years  old- 
Is.  3d.  each-  any  three,  Ss.,  carriage  free.— 8.  COOPER, 
Hodleigh.  Suffolk. 


T^R  Y  ROOTS  of  under  named — Begonia,  choice 
•Lr  tuberous-rooted,  3s  6d.  dozen ;  Single  Dahliss,  IS 
splendid  named  varieties,  3s.  6d. ;  unnamed.  2i.  6d.  dozen ; 
Gloxiiiiaa.  six  Ss.  three  for  Is.  3d  ;  Achlments,  in  named 
varieties,  2s.  dozen,  pose  free.-SAML.  ClXlPER,  Hadlelgh, 
Suffolk. 

OEEDS  OF  BEST  QUALITY  ONLY.-Singlo 

^  Dahlia,  saved  from  newest  and  choicest  named  varie¬ 
ties.  Is.  ;  Nicotiaua  aflinis.  6d. ;  Aster,  choicest  imported,  6d. 
to  2a.  6d.  ;  Verbena,  choicest  mixwi.  Is  ;  Petonia,  finest 
fringed  and  striped,  la.  ;  Oyol%men.  choice,  6d. :  Wallflower, 
Harbinger,  splendid,  dark,  6d. ;  Kverlaatings,  choice,  mixed. 
6d.,  all  per  packet.  Collections  of  choice  Vegetable  seeds, 
6b.,  7b.  6d.,  lOs.  6d..  15b.,  and  2la  Flower  Seeds  same  price, 
certain  satisfaction.  Carriage  free.— S.  COOPER,  Seed 
Merchant,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. _ 

TV/fOSS  ROSES.  33.  6J.  ;  best  double  Holly- 
-LU-  hooks,  6a. ;  Oamatioos,  strong,  choice  mixed,  3a.  Cd. 
Cinerarias,  flowering  plants,  3s. ;  Aipino  Auriculas,  Is.  ^  ; 
all  per  doz.  ;  Nlootlana  afflais,  flowering  plants,  9d.  each ; 
Palms,  6(L.  Is.,  and  la.  6d.  each.  Carriage  free.— S. 
COOPER,  Hadlelgh,  Suffolk 


QARDENER  (single-haoded  or  where  another 

^  is  kept),  thoroughly  practical  in  flower,  fruit,  and 
kitchen  gardening.— £.  D.,  3,  Buer  Road,  Wandsworth, 
London.  S.W. _ _ 

qURREY.— To  be  Let  or  Sold,  a  COrTAGE 

wiil;  a  '’cry  large  garden  and  greenhouse,  about  72  feet 
long,  containing  24  y  lnes  heated  by  hot  water.  The  garden 
hat<  koti  li  elcp  rib<'Ut  25  feet.  Would  suit  a  Jobbing 

gardone^nor  anV  other  business  requiring  a  lane  space  of 
« - .  „  .  .  ,  WOOLTORTON 


. . .  . . . . .  ^piy 

ilpsy  Road,  Lower  Norwood 


